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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


5  as  in  ale,  fate.    Also  see  3,  below. 
a"    "  "  senate,  chaotic. 

a    "  "  glare,  care,  and  as  e  in  there     See  g,  below. 

6  "  "  am,    at. 

ft    "  "  arm,   father. 

A.  "  "  ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  armada,  etc. 
In  rapid  speech  this  vowel  readily  be- 
comes more  or  less  obscured  and  like  the 
neutral  vowel  or  a  short  u  (ft). 

a  "  "  final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  or  ob- 
scure quality. 

a    "  "  all,  fall. 

e    "  "  eve. 

t    "  "  elate,  evade. 

8  "  "  end,  pet.  The  characters  £,  a,  and  d  are 
used  for  a,  ae  in  German,  as  in  Baedeker, 
Grafe,  Handel,  to  the  values  of  which 
they  arc  the  nearest  English  vowel 
sounds  The  sound  of  Swedish  d  is  also 
sometimes  indicated  by  8,  sometimes 
by  A  or  ti 

g  "  "  fern,  her,  and  as  ^  in  sir.  Also  for  o,  oe, 
in  German,  as  in  Gothe,  Goethe,  Ortel, 
Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in  French,  as 
in  Neufchatel,  Crevecceur;  to  which  it 
is  the  nearest  English  vowel  sound 


"  "  agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral 

or  obscure  quality. 
"  "  ice,  quiet. 
"  "  quiescent. 


i 
I 
I  "  "  ill,  fit. 

5  "  "  old,  sober. 

i    "  "  obey,  sobriety. 

6  "  "  orb,  nor. 

6    "  "  odd,  forest,  not. 

0  "  "  atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or  ob- 

scure quality. 

01  "  "  oil,  boil,   and  for  eu  in  German,  as  in 

Feuerbach. 

60  "  "  food,  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule. 
ou  "  "  house,    mouse, 
u    "  "  use,    mule. 
fl    "  "  unite. 
ti    "  "  cut,  but. 
V    "  "  full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot.  book.     Also  for 

u  in  German,  as  hi  Munchen,  Mtiller, 

and  u  m  French,  as  in  Buchez.  Bud6;  to 

which  it  is  the  nearest  English  vowel 

sound. 

ft  "  "  urn,  burn. 
y  "  "  yet,  yield. 
B  "  "  the  Spanish  Habana,  Cdrdoba,  where  it  is 

like  a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone,  instead 

of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 
ch  "    chair,  cheese. 


D  as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovanlgada,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  ^English  then, 
this. 

g     "  "  go,  get.  I 

a  "  "  the  German  Landtag,'  ch  in  Feuer- 
bach, buch;  where  it  guttural  sound 
made  with  the  back  jof  the  tongue 
raised  toward  the  Hoflate,  as  in  the 
sound  made  in  clearnje  throat. 

u  "  j  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  the  Spanish 
gila;  where  it  is  a  fkvc  somewhat 
resembling  the  sounj  h  in  English 
hue  or  y  in  3rct,  but  sfcer. 

hw  "  wh  m  which. 

K  "  ch  in  the  German  ich,  Altyt,  and  g  in  the 
German  Arensberg,  Munburg,  where 
it  is  a  fricative  soundie  between  the 
tongue  and  the  hard  p  toward  which 
the  tongue  is  raised,  resembles  the 
sound  of  h  in  hue,  oin  yet,  or  the 
sound  made  by  bcgmUto  pronounce  a 
k,  but  not  completing  stoppage  of 
the  breath  The  charr  K  is  also  used 
to  indicate  the  rough  ,ral  es  or  frica- 
tives of  some  of  the  (]tal  languages, 
as  of  Lh  in  the  word  in. 

n     "in  sinker,  longer. 

ng   "  "  sing,  long. 

N  "  "  the  French  bon,  Bourband  m  in  the 
French  Etampes,  who  is  equivalent 
to  a  nasalizing  of  the^ceding  vowel. 
This  effect  is  approxtely  produced 
by  attempting  to  prance  "onion" 
without  touching  the  of  the  tongue 
to  the  roof  of  the  mt  The  corre- 
sponding nasal  of  Poricse  is  also  in- 
dicated by  N,  as  in  the  *  of  Sao  Antao. 

sh   "  "  shine,  shut. 

th    "  "  thrust,  thin. 

TH  "  "  then,  this. 

zh   "  z  in  azure,  and  s  in  pleasu. 

An  apostrophe  [']  is  sometiirused  to  denote 

a  glide  or  neutral  connecting  vl,  as  in  ta'b'l 

(table),  kaz"m  (chasm). 
Otherwise   than    as   noted   ab,    the   letters 

used  in  the  rcspcllmgs  for  prociation  are  to 

receive  their  ordinary  English  sds. 

When  the  pronunciation   is  ecicntly  shown 

by  indicating  the  accented  syllft,  this  is  done 

without  respelling;  as  in  the  casivery  common 

English  words,  and  words  which  so  spelled  as 

to  insure  their  correct  pronunobn  if  they  are 

conoctly    accentor!       Pronuncia*   is    discussed 

in  the  NEW  INTEBNATIONAL  KCLOPEDIA. 
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cADOO,  WILLIAM  GIBBS  (1863-     the    18th   Infantry   in   France.    As   commander 
).     An    American    cabinet     of  the  38th  Infantry,  he  took  part  in  the  second 


Mofficei  (see  VOL  XV).  In  1913 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  President  \Vil- 
son.  Tlis  tenure  of  this  office 
was  niuiked  by  the  enormous  complications  and 
transactions  of  the  entiance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War,  and  in  this  work  he 
showed  great  versatility  and  efficiency.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
he  was  also  Director  General  of  Kail  ways  in 
1917-19  and  ex-oflicio  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  He  resigned  as  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  on  Dec.  10,  1918,  and  as  Director  Gen- 
eta!  of  Railways  on  Jan  10,  1019.  On  May  7, 
1914,  he  married  Eleanor  Wilson,  daughter  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  held  in  New  York  City  in 
1924,  McAdoo  and  Goveinoi  Smith  of  New  York 
conti  oiled  enough  \otu»  to  checkmate  each  other. 
The  result  was  that  neither  was  nominated,  and 
John  W.  Davis  was  selected  as  a  compromise*  can- 
didate aftei  more  than  100  ballots  had  been  cast. 
Later,  Mr.  McAdoo  engaged  in  law  practice  at 


Battle  of  the  Marne  and  in  other  campaigns. 
He  was  credited  with  breaking  the  great  Ger- 
man offensive  on  the  Marne  on  July  15,  1918, 
and  won  the  sobriquet  of  "The  Rock  of  the 
Marne."  In  July,  1924,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major  general  and  in  the  same  year 
retired  on  account  of  physical  disability.  He 
received  decorations  from  the  American,  French, 
and  Italian  governments.  He  wrote  History  of 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment  (1905) 
McALLISTEB,  ADDAMS  STRATTON  (1875- 
).  An  American  electncal  engineer  (see 
VOL.  XIV).  During  1918  he  became  connected 
with  the  Ordnance  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  in  1921  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Since  1923  he  has  been  engineer-physicist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  He  contubuted  many  arti- 
cles on  engineering  subjects  to  technical  publica- 
tions during  the  period  1914-24  and  published  The 
Descendants  of  John  Thomson  (1917).  He  com- 
piled and  edited  the  National  Director}/  of  Com- 
modity Specifications  (U.  S  Dept  of  Commerce, 
1925)*,  Standard  Year  Book  (1927);  Directory 


Los  Angeles  and  Washington,  D   C  ,  taking  little    of    Commercial    Testing    and    College    .Research 
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part  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1928. 
RAILWAYS. 

MACALESTEB  COLLEGE.     A  coeducational 


Laboratories    (1927),    Standards   and  Specifica- 
tions in  the  Wood-losing  Industries   (1927). 

McANDREW,     WILLIAM     (1803-         ).     An 

liberal  arts  college  under  Presbjteiiaii  auspices  Ameiican  school  administrator  and  editor.  He 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  opened  in  1*885,  as  the  out-  was  born  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  graduated  at 
growth  of  two  academies  founded  by  a  pioneer  the  University  of  Michigan  (1886)  He  was 
missionary  in  Minnesota,  the  Rev.  Edward  Duf-  superintendent  of  schools  at  St.  Clair,  Mich., 
field  Neil'l,  D.D.  The  number  of  students  in-  (1880-88),  teacher  and  principal  of  the  Hyde 
creased  fiorn  399  in  1913  to  497  in  1927-28,  the  Park  High  School,  Chicago  (1889-91),  and  for 


faculty  fiom  21  to  5(5  members,  and  the  library 
fiom  13,000  to  19,300  volumes.  The  endowment 
of  the  college  in  1928  amounted  to  $1,259,837 
and  the  income  to  $220,832  in  1927-28.  The 
Mucalebter  Koiwaid  Movement,  launched  in  1925, 
seined  for  the  college  $825,000  in  pledges  and 
gifts,  of  which  amount  over  $400,000  vuis  given 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  between  1924  and 
1928,  four  new  buildings  were  elected  on  the 
campus:  a  gymnasium  and  a  men's  dormitoiy, 
each  costing  approximately  $200,000;  a  central 
heating  plant;  and  the  piesident's  residence. 
Among  the  outstanding  gifts  to  the  college  was 
that  of  $50,000  from  Thomas  W.  Syuott  to  be 
held  in  tiust  by  the  Board  of  Chnstian  Edu- 
cation of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  for 


two  years  district  passengei  agent  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  then 
became  principal*  of  the  Piatt  Institute  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1892-98)  and  later  or- 
ganized the  Washington  Irving  High  School  (for 
girls)  of  New  York  City,  serving  as  principal 
until  1914.  For  ten  years  (1914-24),  he  was  as- 
sociate superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York 
City  and  \\as  then  called  to  Chicago  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  that  city.  In  the  same 
year  (1924),  he  became  editor  of  the  Educational 
Reinew  In  1927  his  retention  in  office  at  Chi- 
cago became  a  political  issue  because  of  the 
campaign  promise  of  Mayor  William  Hale 
Thompson  to  bring  about  his  removal.  A  trial 
was  begun  on  charges  of  insubordination,  but 


the  maintenance  of  a  chair  in  the  Department    vaiious  other  accusations  were  injected  into  the 


of    Religious    Education.     President,    John     C. 
Acheson,  A  M.,  LL  D. 

McALEXANDEB,  ULYSSES  GRANT  (1864- 
).  An  American  army  officer,  bom  in  Dun- 
das,  Mich.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1887  and  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  in  the  same  year.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War,  he  served  in 
the  field  and  was  recommended  for  promotion 
for  gallantry  under  fire.  He  saw  service  also  in 


proceedings      After   hearings    occupying   several 
months,  the  Board  of  Education  voted  foi  his  dis- 
missal.    His  contract  had  already  expired.     T1" 
continued  as  editor  of  the  Educational  RCVK 
and   in   that   capacity  won  commendation   f 
well-known    educators    thioughout   the    corj 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Public  and.  Its  fad 
(1916).  tol- 

MacARTHTJR,  DOUGLAS  (1880-  tober 
American  soldier,  born  in  Arkansas,  ,  RO. 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Mv^  and 


the  Philippines  and  in  1900  was  a  member  of  the 

General  Staff  Corps.     After  serving  as  instructor     emy  in  1903  and  was  commissioned  <nd  Raven 
of  troops  in  1916-17,  he  was  given  command  of     ant  of  engineers  in  the  same  year 
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appointed  colonel  of  infantry  in  the  National 
Army  and  in  the  same  year  became  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  42d  Division.  He  commanded  the 
84th  Infantry  Brigade  in  1918  and  the  42d  Divi- 
sion later  in  the  same  year.  He  took  part  in  all 
the  great  operations  in  France  and  served  with 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany.  He  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  of  the  Regular  Army  in 
1920,  and  major  general  in  1925.  In  1919  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  in  1922-25  commanded 
the  Department  of  the  Philippines.  He  received 
several  divisional  citations  and  decorations  from 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  governments. 

McBAIN,  HOWARD  LEE  (1880-  ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  educator,  born  in  Toronto, 
Canada  He  graduated  from  Richmond  (Va. ) 
College  in  1 900  and  af tewai  d  studied  at  Columbia 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  After  teaching 
in  schools  in  Richmond,  he  lectured  on  constitu- 
tional history  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  was  appointed  instructor  of  political  science 
at  Columbia  in  1907,  and  in  1909  he  became 
dean  of  the  College  of  Political  Science  at  George 
Washington  University.  Fiom  1910  to  1913,  he 
was  associate  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1913-17  he 
was  associate  professor  of  municipal  science  and 
administration  and  in  1917-25  Eaton  piofessor 
at  Columbia  University.  Since  1 925  he  has  been 
Ruggles  piofessor  of  constitutional  law  there. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  legal  and  learned  so- 
cieties and  the  author  of  How  We  Are  Governed 
in  Virginia  and  the  Nation  (1908);  The  Law 
and  Practice  of  Municipal  Home  Rule  (191fi); 
American  City  Progress  and  the  Law  (1917); 
The  New  Constitutions  of  Europe  (with  L. 
Rogers,  1922)  ;  The  Livvng  Constitution  (1927)  ; 
Prohibition,  Leqal  and  Illegal  (1928). 

McCABBISON,  ROBERT  (1878-  ).  An 
Irish  physician.  Born  in  Lisburn,  County  An- 
trim, tie  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast, and  entered  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
in  1901.  He  developed  a  special  inteiest  in 
goitre  and  cretinism  and  during  1913-14  investi- 
gated these  affections  for  the  Government. 
Later,  he  visited  many  medical  centres  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  to  lecture  on  goitre  and 
made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  for  this  pur- 
pose in  1921.  His  major  writings  are  Collected 
Papers  on  Ooitrc  and  Cretinism  (1910)  ;  The 
Thyroid  Gland  in  Health  and  Disease  (1917); 
Studies  in  Deficiency  Disease  (1921),  and  The 
Simple  Goitres  (1928).  He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Coonoor  on  its  es- 
tablishment and  was  a  special  worker  for  the 
Research  Fund  Association  of  India,  1918-26. 

MACAULAY,  ROSE  ( »-  ).  A  British 
novelist,  who  was  also  a  journalist  and  a 
poetress.  Her  novels,  full  of  humor  and  wit, 
powerful  description  and  sound  character  studies, 
depict  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  often  with  a 
satiric  turn.  They  are  The  Furnace  (1907); 
What  Not,  A  Prophetic  Comedy  (1919);  Pot- 

*ism    (1920);    Dangcious  Ages    (1921);   Mys- 

•/    at    Geneva     (1922);     Told    by    an    Idiot 

)  ;  Orphan  Island  (1924)  ;  and  Crewe  Train 

).     Her    poems    include    The    Two    Blind 

'cs  (1914).     Her  essays  were  collected  in 

1  Commentary  (1925),  and  she  wrote  one 

rect  usage  of  the  English  language  en- 

'iwords  and  Claptrap  (1915). 

T),  CIIABLES  CALDWELL  (1859-         ). 

lawyer    and    public    official    (see 

\om   1910  to  1926  he  served  as 


a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, being  chairman  at  various  periods  after 
1916.  In  1918-19  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rail- 
way Wage  Commission  and  arbitrator  of  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

McCOLLUM,  ELMER  VEBNEB  (1879-  ). 
An  American  physiological  chemist,  born  near 
Ft.  Scott,  Kan.,  and  educated  at  Kansas  and 
Yale  universities.  From  1907  to  10T17,  he  held 
the  chair  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  resigning  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  biochemistry  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health.  He  has  published  many  papers  on  nu- 
trition, diet,  vitamins,  etc.,  and  several  text- 
books, which  include  Textbook  of  Organic 
Chemistry  (1916);  The  Newer  Knowledge  of 
Nutrition  (1918)  ;  The  American  House  Diet 
(1920);  and  Foods,  Nutrition,  and  Health 
(1925).  Professor  McCollum  has  published  an 
account  of  the  fourth  vitamin,  known  as  Vita- 
min D,  lack  of  which  from  the  nutriment  is 
believed  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  genesis 
of  rickets.  He  received  the  Howard  N.  Potts 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  (1921), 
the  Isaac  Ridgeway  Trimble  Medal  (1923),  and 
the  John  Seott  Medal  from  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia (1924). 

McCOMBS,  WILLIAM  FRANK  (1875-1921). 
An  American  lawyer  (see  VOL.  XIV).  From 
1912  until  1910,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  He  was  offered  but 
declined  the  ambassadorship  to  France.  A 
volume  giving  Mr.  McCombs*  side  of  his  contro- 
versy with  President  Wilson  concerning  the 
recognition  accorded  him  for  securing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mi.  Wilson,  was  published  in  1921. 

McCONNELL,  FRANCIS  JOHN  (1871-  ). 
An  American  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (see  VOL.  XIV).  In  1928  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  Pittsburgh  to  the  New  York  area. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
shortly  afteiward  he  succeeded  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman  (q.v.)  as  president  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
Bishop  McConnell  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  the  mission  fields  and  in  social  work.  An 
investigation  of  the  steel  industry  by  the 
churches  in  1920  was  headed  by  him  He  is  the 
author  of  Democratic  Christianity  (1919); 
Church  Finance  and  Social  Ethics  (1920); 
Public  Opinion  and  Theology  (1920),  Living 
Together  (1923)  ;  7s  God  Limited?  (1924)  ;  The 
Christ-like  Cod  ( 1927 ) ;  and  Humanism  and 
Christianity  (1928). 

McCOBMICK,  CYRUS  HALL  (1859-  ). 
An  American  manufacturer,  born  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
Entering  his  father's  business,  he  invented  the 
reaping  machine  and  was  president  of  the  Me- 
Cormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company  from 
1894  to  1902  and  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  from  1902  to  1919,  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  board.  In  1917  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  special  diplomatic  mission  of  the 
United  States  to  Russia.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Princeton  University  and  a  director  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary. 

McCOBMICK,  PAUL  JOHN  (1879-  ).  An 
American  jurist,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
City  and  studied  at  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  High 
School;  All  Hallows  College,  Salt  Lake  City; 
and  St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco.  For 
two  years,  he  was  assistant  librarian  at  the  Los 
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Angeles  County  Law  Library.  He  served  as 
assistant  district  attorney  of  Los  Angeles 
County  from  1905  to  1910,  and  as  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  County  from 
1910  to  1924.  By  appointment  of  President 
Coolidge,  he  became  United  States  district  judge 
in  the  southern  district  of  California  in  Febru- 
ary, 1924.  lie  decided  the  case  of  the  United 
States  v.  Pan-Ainei  ican  Petroleum  Company, 
concerning  the  lease  of  30,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Naval  Oil  Reserve  of  California  and  involving  the 
issue  of  fraud  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fall 
in  making  the  lease.  For  12  years  (1912-24), 
Judge  McCormick  was  instructor  in  law  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  In  May, 
1929,  President  Hoover  appointed  him  to  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Commission. 

McCORMICK,  RUTH  HANNA  (1880-  ). 
An  American  Congresswoman.  She  was  born  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Senator 
Marcus  A.  Hanna.  Her  formal  education  was 
received  in  private  schools.  In  1903  she  mar- 
ried Medill  McCormick  (died,  1925).  Inter- 
ested in  political,  civic,  and  industrial  problems, 
she  took  an  active  part  in  the  Progressive 
movement  in  the  Republican  Party  in  1912. 
Since  1924  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  from  Illinois.  In  1928 
she  was  elected  to  Congress  as  Repiesentative. 

McCORMICK,  VANCE  CRISWELL  (1872- 
).  An  American  newspaper  publisher  and 
public  official,  born  in  Hariisbuig,  Pa.,  and 
educated  at  Yale  University.  For  seveial  years, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  in 
Harnslmrg  He  served  as  mayor  of  that  city 
from  1902  to  1903.  In  1914  he  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  go\oinor  and  in  1916  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Campaign 
Committee.  He  was  chairman  of  the  War  Tiade 
Board  from  1917  to  1919  and  in  the  formei  year 
was  also  a  member  of  the  War  Commission  sent 
to  Gieat  Butam  and  France.  At  the  peace  con- 
ference in  Pans,  he  acted  as  adviser  to  the 
Amei  ican  conirnibsion. 

McCOY,  FRANK  Ross  ( 1874-  ) .  An  Amer- 
ican soldier,  boin  in  Lewistown,  Pa.  He 
was  graduated  fiom  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1897  and  was  appointed  2d  lieuten- 
ant of  the  8th  Cavalry  in  the  same  year.  He 
served  on  the  western  frontier  in  Cuba,  in  the 
Philippines,  and  m  the  Santiago  campaign. 
In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  he  acted  as  aide 
to  General  Wood  and  was  for  several  years  aide 
to  President  Roosevelt.  He  \*as  appointed  a 
member  of  the  General  Staff  in  1911  and  after 
seivice  as  military  attache  in  Mexico  became  a 
member  of  the  Geneial  Staff  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  in  1917.  He  commanded  the 
63d  Infantry  Brigade  in  1918  and  was  director  of 
the  Army  Transport  Service  and  deputy  diiector 
general  and  later  director  general  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  A.  E.  F.  in  1918-19.  In  the  latter 
year,  he  also  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  Amer- 
ican militaiy  mission  1o  Armenia  and  as  special 
commissioner  to  the  Philippines.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Coolidge  to  supervise  the 
presidential  election  of  Nicaragua  in  1928  and 
was  also  chairman  of  the  commission  to  concili- 
ate the  boundary  disputes  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  in  1928-29.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  general  in  1929.  He  wrote  Prin- 
ciples of  Mil  it  an/  Training  (1918). 

MacCBACKEN,  WILLIAM  PATTERSON,  Jr. 
(1888-  ).  An  American  lawyer  and  public 
official,  who  was  born  in  Chicago  and  educated  at 


the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1911,  he  began 
practice  in  Chicago  and  became  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  Illinois  in  1923  and  assistant 
state's  attorney  of  Cook  County  in  1924.  Dur- 
ing 1917-18  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Service. 
From  Aug.  11,  1926,  to  March,  1929,  he  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Aeronautics. 
He  served  also  as  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation. 

McCTTLLOTJGH,  ERNEST  (1867-  ).  An 
American  civil  engineer,  born  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  the  Van  der  Naillen 
School  of  Engineering  in  San  Francisco.  Dur- 
ing 1893-96  he  was  editor  of  Engineer  and  Con- 
tractor in  San  Francisco;  he  became  associate 
editor  of  Engineering-Contracting  (Chicago)  in 
1909  and  of  the  Railway  Age  m  1910.  He  was 
later  an  associate  editor  of  The  American  Archi- 
tect and  in  1925  became  editor  of  Building  Age 
and  National  Builder,  New  York.  During  the 
World  War,  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  in  France,  and  in 
1919-20,  diiector  of  the  officers'  school  for  that 
service  at  Lakehiirst,  N.  J.  He  is  the  author  of 
Country  Roadt*  (1891)  ;  Farm  Drainage  (1892)  , 
Municipal  Public  Works  (1804);  Engineering 
Wotk  in  Towns  and  Cities  (1900);  Rcinfotced 
Concrete  (1908);  Engineering  as  a  Vocation 
(1011);  Practical  Surveying  (191/5);  Practical 
Structural  Design  (1917);  Everybody's  Money 
(1923)  ;  and  Class  Warfare  (1927) 

McCTJLLY,  NEWTON  ALEXANDER  (1867- 
).  An  Amei  ican  na\al  officei,  born  in 
Anderson,  S.  C.  He  graduated  fiom  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1887  and  in  1889  \\as 
made  ensign.  He  was  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander in  1909,  captain  in  1913,  and  rear 
admiral  in  1918.  From  1914  to  1917,  he  was 
naval  attach^  at  St.  Petersburg  and  represented 
the  Navy  Department  in  connection  with  the 
Russian  commibsion  to  the  United  States.  In 
1917-18  he  commanded  the  patrol  squadron  off 
the  coast  of  France  and  in  1919  was  commander 
of  the  American  na\al  forces  in  American 
waters.  In  1920  he  acted  as  special  agent  for 
the  Department  of  State  in  southern  Russia  He 
was  chief  of  the  Naval  Mission  to  Bra/il,  1925-27. 

MacCURDY,  GEORGE  GRANT  (1863-  ). 
An  American  anthropologist  (sec  VOL  XIV). 
Since  1923  he  has  been  lesearch  associate,  with 
the  rank  of  piofcsbor,  and  curator  of  anthio- 
pological  collections  at  Yale.  He  was  also 
director  of  the  American  School  of  Pidhistoric 
Kesearch  in  Europe  (1921-22,  and  after  1924). 
He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Ileseaich 
Council  in  19125.  Professor  MacCurdy  is  the 
author  of  Human  Skeletal  Remains  from  the 
Highlands  of  Peru  (1923)  ;  and  Human  Origins 
— Manual  of  Prehistory  (2  vols.,  1924) 

McCUTCHEON,  GEOKGE  BABR  (1806-1928). 
An  American  author  (see  VOL  XIV).  He  was 
president  of  the  Authors  League  of  America 
in  1924-26.  He  wrote  From  the  House  Tops 
(1916);  The  Light  That  Lies  (1917);  Green 
Fancy  (1917);  Shot  with  Crimson  (1918); 
The  City  of  Masks  (1918);  Sherry  (1919), 
Anderson  Crow,  Detective  (1920);  Went  Wind 
Drift  (1920);  QuiIVs  Window  (1921);  3  ol- 
lopp  (1922)  ;  Viola  Gwyn  (1922)  ;  Oliver  October 
(1923);  East  of  the  Setting  Nun  (1924),  Ro- 
meo in  Moon  Village  (1925);  Kindling  and 
Ashes  (1920)  ;  The  Inn  of  the  Hawk  and  Raven 
(1927);  Blades  (1928);  and  The  Menvales 
(1929). 
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McCTTTCHEON,  JOHN  TINNET  (1870-  ). 
An  American  author  and  cartoonist,  born  in  Tip- 
pecanoe  County,  Ind.,  a  brother  of  George  Barr 
McCutcheon  (see  above).  He  was  graduated  at 
Purdue  University.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Record  and  Record-Herald  (1889- 
1903),  where  he  began  drawing  political  car- 
toons in  the  national  campaign  of  1896.  Much 
of  hin  work,  however,  has  been  outside  the  field 
of  politics.  He  was  on  the  dispatch  boat  Jfo- 
Culloch  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  May  1, 
1898.  In  the  military  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  the  Boer  War,  he  was  an  observer 
and  correspondent  He  joined  the  Boers  in  the 
interest  of  the  Chicago  Record  He  was  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Mex.,  in  1914  and  later  in  the  year  was 
with  the  Belgian  and  German  armies  in  the 
World  War  In  1915-16  he  was  in  France, 
Salomki,  and  the  Balkans.  He  is  the  author  of 
Stories  of  Filipino  Warfare  (1900);  Cartoons 
by  McCutcheon  (1903)  ,  Bird  Center  Cat  toons 
(1904);  The  Mysterious  Stranger  (1905);  Con- 
gressman Pumphrey,  The  People's  Friend  (1907  )  ; 
In  Africa  (1910);  T  R  in  Cartoons  (1910); 
Dawson  '11,  Fortune  Huntert  (1912);  The  Rest- 
less Age  (1921)  ;  and  An  Heir  at  Large  (1923). 
McDERMOTT,  GEORGE  ROBERT  (1860-  ). 
An  American  naval  architect,  born  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  After  an  academic  and  technical  edu- 
cation in  Glasgow,  he  served  as  naval  architect 
for  several  shipbuilders  in  Scotland  and  in  the 
naval  construction  works  in  England  He  re- 
moved to  the  United  States  and  was  successively 
assistant  professor  of  naval  architecture  and 
professor  of  naval  architecture  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine 
Engineering  at  Sibley  College  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Dining  the  World  War,  he  served  with 
the  U.  S  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  as  technical  adviser  of 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  in  1919  He 
is  the  author  of  Screw  Propeller  Computer  and 
Text-Book  on  Screw  Propellers  (1903). 

McDONALD,  ELLICE  (1876-  ).  An 
American  cancer  investigator  and  chemist.  He 
was  born  at  Fort  Ellice,  Can ,  and  graduated  at 
McGill  University  m  1897  (M.D  ,  1901).  From 
1907  to  1922,  he  was  surgeon  at  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  Since  1922  he 
has  been  assistant  professor  of  gynaecology  and 
director  of  the  cancer  research  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine  He  has  studied  particularly  the  ap- 
plication of  the  atomic  theory  to  cancer  re- 
search He  is  the  author  of  Blood  Studies  in 
Cancer  (1929). 

MACDONALD,  THE  RT  HON.  JAMES  RAMSAY 
(1866-  ).  A  British  Prime  Minister  and 
leader  of  the  Labor  Party  (see  VOL.  XIV).  He 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  Great  Britain's  entry 
into  the  World  War  and  resigned  as  leader  of 
the  Labor  Party  in  1914.  He  was  defeated  for 
Parliament  in  the  "khaki  election"  of  1918,  but 
was  leturned  in  1922  and  became  official  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  the  Labor  Party  having  be- 
come the  second  party  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. From  January  to  November,  1924,  he 
was  Piime  Minister,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  first  Labor  government  of  Great  Britain. 
His  domestic  policy  was  characterized  by  un- 
expected moderation  Great  Britain  recognized 
Soviet  Russia  on  Feb.  2,  1924,  and  an  Anglo- 
Russian  treaty  was  signed  which  was  never 
ratified.  He  also  summoned  the  conference  in 


London  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Dawes 
Plan  and  consistently  advocated  leniency  to- 
ward the  Central  Powers  and  cooperation  with 
the  League  of  Nations.  Publication  by  the  Con- 
servatives of  the  so-called  "ZinoviefT  letter," 
the  authenticity  of  which  was  later  questioned, 
led  to  his  overwhelming  defeat  in  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November.  During  a  lecture  tour  of  the 
United  States  in  1927,  his  health  broke  down 
but  he  gradually  recovered  and  resumed  his 
activities  as  leader  of  the  Labor  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  became  Prime  Minister  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  for  the  second  time  in 
June,  1929,  as  a  result  of  a  Labor  victory  in  the 
general  election.  He  immedmtely  renewed  ne- 
gotiations toward  a  naval  arnament  limitation 
agreement  with  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia.  In  October,  1929,  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Hoover,  he  paid  an  official  visit  to  the 
United  States  to  discuss  with  the  President 
naval  limitation  and  other  Anglo-American  prob- 
lems. The  first  British  Prim*1  Minister  to  visit 
America  while  in  office,  he  wsis  enthusiastically 
received  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  by  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
he  was  invited  to  address.  A  few  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Washington,  whenf  he  was  the  guest 


of  President  Hoover  at  the 
at  the   President's   summer 
summarizing    the    discussion 
was   issued  at  the  conclusio 
Donald's  visit.     A   call   for 
conference  to  begin  the  thir 


1930,  in  London,  was  issued  >y  the  British  For- 


eign Office  during  his  stay  m 


White  House,  and 
amp,   a   statement 
jointly    prepaied 
of  Premier  Mac- 
five-power   naval 
week  in  January, 


aslnngton.    W  liile 
e  honorary  degree 


at  the  capital  he  received 

of  LL.D.  from  George  Warf  ngton  University. 
On  his  way  back  to  London,'  *rcmier  MacDonald 
made  notable  addresses  in  If'w  York  and  visited 
several  of  the  Canadian  cites.  Internally,  the 
first  months  of  his  administration  were  marked 
by  a  strike  of  more  than]  500,000  cotton-mill 
workers  in  Lancashire.  IJH  wiitings  include 
National  Defence: A  Study  if  Militarism  ( 1917 )  , 
The  Government  of  India  (1919)  ;  Parliament 
and  Revolution  (1920);  Socialism:  Critical  and 
Constructive  (1921);  M^garct  Ethel  Mac- 
Donald  (1924)  ;  and  Wandenngs  and  Excursions 
(1925).  Consult  From  Ityuqhly  Street  to 
Downing  Street,  by  Herbert  Tracy  (1924)  ;  ,7. 
Ramsay  MaoDonald,  1923~X>,  by  "Iconoclast" 
(Mary  Agnes  Hamilton)  (1925);  and  J.  Ram- 
say MacDonald,  Labor's  Jfm  of  Destiny  by  H. 
Hessell  Tiltman  (1929). 

McDOUOALL,  WILUAV  (1871-  ).  An 
Anglo-American  psychology  (see  VOL.  XIV). 
During  the  World  V\  ar,  he  was  attached  to  the 
medical  service  of  the  British  Army.  In  1920 
he  was  called  from  his  postt  at  Oxford  to  head 
the  psychology  department  fit  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Since  1 927  he  ha*  c  been  professor  of 
psychology  at  Duke  Univeidity,  Durham,  N  C. 
In  his  Outline  of  Psychology!  (1923),  he  modified 
his  conception  of  instinct|so  as  to  allow  for 
growth  and  transformatift  of  the  presumed 
hereditary  dispositions. 

Professor  McDougall's  other  works  deal 
largely  with  the  problems  d  national  psychology 
which  transcend  mere  scieuj  5  and  involve  ethical 
theory.  The  Group  Mind  (1920)  and  7*  America 
Safe  for  Democracy  f  (1921W  defend  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Nordic  race  Ethics  and  Some 
Modern  World  Problems  (1924)  contains  a 
warning  against  sentiment*  1  idealism  as  a  guid- 
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ing  principle  of  national  conduct.  He  also 
wrote  Outline  of  Abnormal  Psychology  (1926); 
Janus  ( 1927 ) ;  and  Character  and  the  Conduct 
of  Life  (1927).  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
activities  of  both  the  British  Societies  for  Psy- 
chical Research.  See  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

McELROY,  ROBERT  (McNuxr)  (1872-  ). 
An  American  educator,  born  at  Perryville,  Ky., 
and  educated  at  Princeton  University,  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  Oxford.  In  1898  he  was  instruc- 
tor of  history  at  Princeton  and  was  successively 
assistant  professor  of  American  history  and  Ed- 
wards professor  of  American  history  (1909-25). 
He  was  also  head  of  the  department  of  history 
and  politics  at  Princeton,  1912-10,  was  the  first 
American  exchange  professor  to  China  in  1916- 
17,  and  was  educational  director  of  the  National 
Security  League  from  1917  to  1919.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Harmsworth  professor  of  American  his- 
tory at  Oxford  for  the  term  1925-35  and  Sir 
Charles  Watson  lecturer  in  American  history, 
11)26.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned 
soc-icties  and  wrote  Kentucky  in  the  Nation's 
History  (1909)  ;  The  Winning  of  the  Far  West 
(1914);  The  Representative  Idea  in  History 
(1917);  (j  rover  Cleveland — the  Man  and  the 
Statesman  (1923);  and  The  Pathway  of  Peace 
(1927)  He  edited  a  collection  of  speeches  of 
VV.  Bourke  Cockran  (1925)  and  was  coeditor  of 
Putman's  Historical  Atlas,  also  Phelps  Histori- 
cal Atlas  (1927). 

McELWAIN,  FRANK  ARTHUR  (1875-  ). 
An  American  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  born  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y ,  and  educated 
at  Trinity  College  and  the  Seabury  Divinity 
School.  He  was  ordained  in  1903,  held  several 
pastorates  in  Missouri  and  from  1907  to  1912, 
was  warden  of  the  Seabury  Divinity  School  In 
1912  he  was  elected  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Minne- 
sota and  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1917. 

McFARLAND,  JOSEPH  (1808-  ).  An 
American  pathologist  and  bacteriologist,  born  at 
Philadelphia.  Soon  after  receiving  his  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1889,  he 
became  professor  of  pathology  and  bacteriology 
in  the  Medicochirurgical  College,  from  which 
he  lesigned  in  1916  to  take  a  similar  chair  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  textbooks-  Pathogenic  Bacteria 
(1880),  Textbook  of  Pathology  (1904);  and 
Biology,  General  and  Medical  (1910).  A  semi- 
popular  woik,  Fighting  Foes  too  Small  to  See, 
was  published  in  1924,  and  in  the  same  year  his 
Surgical  Pathology.  He  also  collaborated  with 
Dr  John  B  Deavcr  in  The  Breast  (1917). 

McPEE,  WILLIAM  (1881-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican author,  born  in  London  and  educated  in 
the  East  Anglican  School,  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
England.  He  entered  the  marine  service  as 
cngmeei  and  chief  engineer  of  transports.  In 
1911  he  went  to  the  United  States.  He  wrote 
An  Ocean  Tramp  (1908),  which  was  followed 
by  Aliens  (1914)  ,  Casuals  of  the  Sea  (1916)  ; 
Captain  Macedoine's  Daughter  (1920);  A  Six- 
Hour  Shift  (1920);  Harbors  of  Memory 
(1921);  Command  (1922);  Race— a  Prelude 
(1924);  Swallowing  the  Anchor  (1925);  Sun- 
light in  New  Granada  (1926)  ;  The  Life  of  Sir 
Martin  Frobishcr  (1928)  ;  Pilgrims  of  Adversity 
(1928);  and  Sailors  of  Fortune  (1929).  His 
books  show  great  descriptive  power  and  an  un- 
usually attractive  style. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY.  A  Canadian  in- 
stitute at  Montreal,  Quebec,  founded  in  1821, 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  affiliated  col- 


leges and  schools,  and  itself  affiliated  with  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 
The  student  enrollment  numbered  1600  in  1914, 
dropped  during  the  War  to  1045,  but  rose  to 
2875  in  the  autumn  session  of  1928.  The  en- 
rollment in  the  French  Summer  School  of  1928 
was  193.  The  faculty  increased  from  265  to 
473  members  and  the  annual  income  from  $820,- 
000  to  $2,046,688.  The  library  was  increased 
from  184,000  to  273,633  volumes.  The  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  University  amounted  to  $18,- 
153,446  in  1928,  as  compared  with  $8,207,000  in 
1914.  The  university  received  $1,000,000  in 
1918  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York,  "in  recognition  of  the  noble  and  devoted 
service  and  sacrifice  of  McOill  toward  Canada's 
part  in  the  great  war."  Sir  William  C.  Mac- 
Donald  bequeathed  various  sums  to  the  Uni- 
versity, including  $500,000  toward  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Medical  School,  $300,000  toward  the 
endowment  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  $20,- 
000  to  provide  traveling  scholarships  in  the 
faculty  of  law,  and  $1,000,000  for  MacDonald 
College.  The  University  also  received  $100,000 
from  the  estate  of  James  Ross  in  1914.  In  1920 
subscriptions  made  to  the  Centennial  Fund 
totaled  $4,440,000,  not  including  gifts  of  $1,000,- 
000  each  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
from  the  Quebec  government.  In  1924  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  made  a  gift  of  $500,000 
for  medical  research,  Lady  Roddick  gave  $50,- 
000  for  the  erection  of  gates  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Koddick;  and  Lady 
Strathcona  gave  $120,000  to  endow  the  chair  of 
zoology  Tn  1928  Lady  Osier,  widow  of  Sir 
William  Osier,  bequeathed  £10,000  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  Osier  Library  at  the  University. 

A  biological  building  was  erected  in  1922  at  a 
cost  of  $716,000,  and  a  pathological  building 
costing  $450,000,  was  opened  in  1924;  an  elec- 
trical engineering  building  was  erected  in  1925 
as  an  annex  of  the  engineering  building;  and  in 
1926  an  arts  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$750,000.  Changes  in  curriculum  during  the 
period  under  review  included.  The  lengthening 
of  the  couise  in  the  school  of  commerce  from 
three  to  four  years  m  1923;  the  requirement  of 
two  pie-medical  years  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
for  entrance  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  where 
the  course  is  one  of  five  years,  inaugurated  in 
1924;  and  the  further  introduction  in  1925  of 
the  two  years  of  college  woik  requirement  in  the 
schools  of  law  and  dentistry;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  1927-28  session,  one  year  of 
college  work  as  a  requirement  for  entrance  to 
the  school  of  applied  science.  Sir  Arthur  Currie, 
G.C'M.G.,  K(1B,  LL.D.,  succeeded  Sir  William 
Peterson,  G.C  M  G.,  K.C  B.,  LL  D,  D.Litt ,  as 
president  in  1920 

McGLACHLIN,  EDWARD  FENTON  (1868- 
).  An  American  soldier,  born  in  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis  lie  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1889  and  commis- 
sioned in  the  artillery  Promoted  to  be  colonel 
in  1916,  he  was  made  brigadier  general  of  the 
National  Aimy  in  1917  and  in  1918  major 
general.  He  served  in  the  Philippine  campaigns 
and  from  1914  to  1916  was  commandant  of  the 
School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery.  In  1917  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  165th  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  and  later  commanded  several 
other  brigades.  He  was  made  chief  of  artillery 
of  the  1st  Army  Crops  in  1918  and  commander 
of  army  artillery  and  chief  of  artillery  of  the 
1st  Army  in  the  same  year.  From  November, 
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1918,  to  September,  1919,  he  was  commander  of 
the  1st  Division,  and  from  1919  to  1921,  he  com- 
manded the  7th  Division.  From  1921  to  1923, 
he  was  commandant  of  the  Army  War  College. 
He  became  a  major  general  of  the  Regular  Army 
in  1922  and  was  retired  in  the  following  year. 
He  contributed  many  articles  to  army  periodi- 
cals. 

MacGOWAN,  KENNETH  (1888-  ).  An 
American  author,  born  at  Winthrop,  Mass.,  and 
educated  at  Harvard.  He  was  editor  of  The 
Theatre  Arts  Magazine  (1919-25),  dramatic 
critic  for  Vogue  (1920-24),  and  directed  the 
Provincetown  Players,  1924-25,  the  Greenwich 
Village  Theatre,  1925-27,  and  the  Actors'  Thea- 
tre in  1927.  He  produced  All  God's  Chillun 
Got  Wings;  Desire  Under  the  Elms;  and  other 
popular  plays.  Previously  he  had  been  dra- 
matic, literary,  and  photoplay  critic  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  (1914-17),  New 
York  Tribune  (1918),  and  New  York  Globe 
(1919-23).  His  books  on  the  theatre  arc  The 
Theatre  of  To-Morrow  (1921);  Continental 
Stagecraft  (1922);  and  Masks  and  Demons 
(1923). 

McGKRAW,  JOHN  J.  (1873-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican professional  baseball  player  and  manager, 
bom  at  Truxton,  N.  Y.  He  was  with  the  Clean 
Club  111  1890,  Cedar  Rapids  in  1891,  and  Balti- 
more, 1891  to  1899,  becoming  manager  in  the 
last-named  year.  In  1900  he  played  with  the  St. 
Louis  National  League  team  and  managed  the 
Baltimore  American  League  Club  in  1901  and 
11)02.  Since  1902  he  has  been  manager  of  the 
New  York  National  League  team,  familiarly 
known  as  the  "Giants,"  winning  pennants  in 

1904,  1906,    1911,    1912,    1913,    1917,    1921,    1922, 

1023,  and    1924,  and  world's  championships  in 

1905,  1921,  and  1922,  a  record  of  achievement  at- 
tained by  no  other  big  league  manager. 

McGREOOR,  JAMES  HOWARD  (1872-  ). 
An  American  zoologist,  born  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 
He  was  educated  at  Ohio  State  and  at  Columbia 
universities.  He  was  assistant  in  zoology  at 
Ohio  State  University  (1894-95).  In  1897  he 
went  to  Columbia  University,  becoming  associate 
professor  (1914-24),  and  professor  of  zoology  in 

1024.  He  published  articles  on  vertebrate  mor- 
phology and  paleontology  and  modeled  an  im- 
portant series  of  reproductions  of  heads  of  types 
of  primitive  man. 

MACHADO,  BERNARDINO  (1851-  )  A 
former  President  of  Portugal,  born  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Elected  a  representative  in  Parliament 
in  1882,  he  became  Minister  of  Public  Works  in 
1893.  He  played  a  leading  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Portuguese  Republic  and  in  1915 
was  elected  President.  He  was  again  President 
for  a  short  time  in  1926,  but  was  forced  to  flee 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  political  refugees  seeking  the  overthrow 
of  the  government 

MACHADO  de  MORALES,  GCRARDO  (1873- 
).  A  President  of  Cuba,  born  in  Santa 
Clara  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  city. 
As  a  young  man,  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
forces  of  General  Juan  B.  Zayas  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Cuban  war  for 
independence.  Later,  he  served  successively  as 
Mayor  of  Santa  Clara,  inspector  general  of  the 
army,  and  Secretary  of  Interior.  He  was  elected 
President  by  the  Liberal  Party  over  General 
Menocal  in  November,  1924,  and  was  reclected 
without  opposition  in  1928.  The  constitution 
was  altered  during  his  first  term  as  President, 


extending  the  term  of  this  office  to  six  years. 
His  administration  was  marked  by  improvement 
in  the  economic  condition  and  the  road  system 
of  the  country,  the  forcible  suppression  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  and  the  intensification  of 
the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Platt 
Amendment.  See  CUBA. 

MACHAR,  JOSEPH  SVATOPLUK  (1864-  ). 
A  Czech  poet  and  essayist,  born  at  Kolin.  He 
was  a  bank  official  in  Vienna  from  1891  to  1918 
— his  most  productive  literary  period.  His 
works,  which  are  satirical,  pro-Socialistic,  and 
anti-clerical,  include  Confiteor,  a  poetical  trilogy 
(1887-92);  8onettet  poem  (1891-93);  Tnstium 
Vindobona  (1893);  Die  Rtreiter  Gottes  (1898); 
Golgotha  (1899)  ;  Magdalena  (1904)  ,  1m  Strahl 
hellenischer  Sonne  (1900);  Rom  (1907);  Das 
Gift  aus  Judaa  (1907)  ;  Katholische  Erzahlungen 
(1911);  and  Hcidnische  Flammen  (1912). 

MACHEN,  ARTHUR  (1863-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish writer.  His  early  books  include  The  Chron- 
icle of  Clemcndij,  The  Great  God  Pan;  The 
Three  Impostors,  The  Hill  of  Dreams^  which  ac- 
quired considerable  vogue  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  His  later  publications  in- 
cluded The  Great  Return  (1915),  The  Secret 
Glory  (1922);  Far-Ofi  Things  (1922);  Things 
Near  and  Far  (1923),  Ornaments  in  Jade 
(1924);  The  London  Adventure:  an  Essay  in 
Wandering  (1924),  The  Canning  Wonder 
(1923);  and  Dreads  and  Drolls  (1920). 

MACHINE  GUN  ORGANIZATION.  See 
ARMIES  AND  ARMY  ORGANIZATION 

MACHINE  GUNS.  See  ORDNANCE;  SMALL 
ARMS. 

McINTYBE,  FRANK  (180,5-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican mihtaiy  oilicer,  born  at  Montgomery,  Ala, 
and  educated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  He  entered  the  United  States  Aimy 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  10th  Infantry,  serv- 
ing in  various  ranks  until  he  attained  that  of 
brigadici  general  in  1912.  Meanwhile,  he  saw 
duty  on  the  Mexican  border,  in  the  War  with 
Spam,  in  the  Philippines  (1899-1902)  and  with 
the  general  staff  (1902-04).  He  was  attached 
to  the  Buicau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  1905,  became 
its  chief  in  1912,  and  again  m  1920  During 
the  World  War,  he  was  assistant  chief  of  staff 
with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

MACK  AIL,  JOHN  WILLIAM  (18r>9-  ). 
A  British  classicist  (see  VOL  XIV)  He  was 
president  of  the  Classical  Association  in  1922-23 
Among  his  more  recent  publications  aie  Life  of 
George  Wyndham  (1925),  Classical  Mfudirs 
(1925);  J.  //.  tftrachati  Davidson — a  Memoir 
(1920)  ,  and  Studies  of  English  Pods  (1926). 

McKEE,  RALPH  HARPER  (1874-  )  An 
American  chemist,  born  at  Clinton,  Mo ,  and 
educated  «t  Wooster  and  Chicago  universities 
During  1901-09  he  was  professoi  of  chemistry 
at  Lake  Forest,  and  during  1909-16  he  held 
a  similar  chair  at  the  University  of  Maine:  in 
1917  he  became  professor  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing at  Columbia.  In  New  York,  1'rofessor  Mc- 
Kee  was  consultant  to  various  chemical  corpo- 
rations. During  the  World  War,  he  was  director 
of  the  United  States  Ordnance  School  of  Ex- 
plosives. 

McKELLAR,  KENNETH  DOUGLAS  (1869- 
) .  A  United  States  Senator,  who  was  born 
at  Richmond,  Ala.,  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  (B.A.,  1891;  LL.B.,  1892). 
He  removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  waa  a  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  elector  in  1904  and  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1908. 
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In  1911  he  was  elected  Representative  to  Con- 
gress to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and  was  reflected 
for  two  terms  (1913-17)'  to  represent  the  10th 
Tennessee  District.  He  was  then  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  for  three  terms  (1917-35). 

McKEN'NA,  RT.  HON.  REGINALD  (1803- 
).  An  English  statesman  and  financier 
(see  VOL.  XIV),  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
From  1911  to  1915,  he  served  as  Home  Secretary. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  as  such  introduced  a  new  war  loan 
and  brought  in  the  budget  of  September,  1915, 
which  was  recognized  as  an  able  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  financial  conditions  aiismg  out  of  the 
World  War.  He  retired  from  politics  to  assume 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Midland  Bunk,  Limited 
in  1919.  He  was  a  member  of  the  British- Amer- 
ican Debt  Fund  Commission  in  1923.  He  wrote 
Post-War  Banking  Policy  (1928) 

McKENNA,  ma-kfn'o,  STEPHEN  (1888- 
).  A  British  novelist,  who  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  He 
was  in  the  Intelligence  Section  of  the  War  Trade 
Intelligence  Depaitment  duiing  the  World  War 
and  in  1917  was  a  member  of  the  Balfour  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  States.  His  works  include 
Roma  (1917);  Midas  and  Son  (1919);  Lady 
Lihth  (1920);  While  I  Remember  (1921);  Con- 
fesuwna  of  a  Well-Meaning  Woman  (1922)  ;  Vin- 
dication (1923);  An  Affuir  of  Honor  (1925); 
tiawourtt  of  Koeiely  (1920);  The  Seer  clary  of 
Mate  (1927);  ThiUnburied  Dead  (1928);  The 
])ateh1ey  Inheritance  (1929). 

MacKENNAL,  SIR  BERTRAM  (18IU-  ). 
A  British  sculptor,  lie  was  born  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  and  received  his  art  tiaimng  in  Paris. 
His  eaily  work  attracted  attention  by  its  origi- 
nality, but  in  recent  >eais  be  has  shown  more 
conformity  to  British  conventions  in  art  Among 
his  works  are  the  equestrian  statue  of  Edward 
Vll  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  umeiled  in 
19J1  ;  the  War  Memorial  at  Islington,  statues  of 
Queen  Victoria  for  India,  Australia,  and  Black- 
bum,  the  pediment  of  the  new  Government 
Buildings  at  Westin mister ,  the  National  Memo- 
rial to  Gainsborough  (1913),  and  the  Memorial 
Tomb  of  King  Edward  VII  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor  See  Sruii'TruE 

McKENNA  REPORT.     See  REPARATIONS. 

MACKENSEN,  imik'fri-zfti,  AUGUST  AON 
(1849-  ).  A  Prussian  field  maishal,  born  at 
Ilausleipnitz  in  Saxony  He  was  at  Danzig 
commanding  the  17th  Army  Corps  when  the 
Crown  Prince  was  sent  there  to  lie  kept  from 
troublesome  political  activities  On  the  eastern 
fiont  in  1914,  he  commanded  the  9th  Army  and 
won  engagements  with  the  Russians  at  Kutno, 
Lodz,  and  Lowitz.  In  191 ,5  he  headed  the  Ger- 
man troops  in  western  Galicia  and  later  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  field  marshal  He  was 
the  commanding  general  also  of  the  troops  which 
defeated  Serbia  and  Rumania  duiing  1915  and 
1916.  After  the  Armistice  in  1918,  the  French 
inteined  him  at  Neusat/,  wheie  he  was  forced 
to  remain  until  nearly  the  end  of  1919,  although 
the  German  government  protested  vigorously. 

MACKENZIE,  COMPTON  (1883-  ).  A 
British  author  (see  VOL.  XIV),  who  served  with 
distinction  during  the  World  War,  and  was  made 
an  officer  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  in 
1919.  His  later  works  include  Guy  and  Pauline 
(1915),  published  as  Flasher's  Mead  in  the 
United  States-  Ri/lvia  Rearletl  (1918)  ;  Poor  Re- 
lations (1919)  ;  dolumbina,  a  play  (1920)  ;  Rich 
Relatives  (1921)  ,  The  Parson's  Progress  (1923)  ; 


The  Heavenly  Ladder  (1924);  The  Old  Men  of 
the  Sea  (1924);  Coral  (1925);  Fairy  Gold 
(1920);  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  (1927);  Vestal 
Fire  (1927);  and  Extra  ordinary  Women  (1928). 

MACKINTOSH,  KENNETH  R.  (1875-  ). 
An  American  jurist,  who  was  born  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  studied  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
and  was  graduated  from  Stanford  University 
(1895)  Alter  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
at  Columbia  (N.  Y.)  in  1900,  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Seattle.  He  was  prosecuting 
attorney  of  King  County  (1905-09),  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  King  County  (1912-18), 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wash- 
ington (1918-27),  and  chief  justice  since  1927. 
In  May,  1929,  President  Hoover  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Commission 

McLEAN,  ANGUS  WILTON  (1870-  ).  An 
American  governor,  born  m  Robeson  County, 
N  C.,  and  educated  in  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1892  He  took 
an  active  part  in  State  Democratic  politics. 
Fiom  1918  to  1920,  he  was  director  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  in  Washington  and  was  its 
managing  director  in  1920-21.  In  the  same 
year,  he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was  a  member  of  seveial  com- 
missions during  the  World  War.  In  1924  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
tenn  1925-28. 

McLEAN,  GEORGE  PAYNE  (1857-  ).  A 
United  States  Senator  (see  VOL.  XIV).  He  was 
reelected  to  the  Senate  for  the  two  terms,  1917- 
29,  and  retired  in  1928,  before  the  expiiation  of 
his  second  term. 

MACLEOD,  JOHN  JAMES  RTCKAKD  (1870- 
)  A  Scotch -American  pliysiologiht  arid 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  born  at  Dim'kcld,  Scotland, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
In  1898  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
physiology  and  in  1903  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  physiology  at  Western  Reserve  University. 
He  resigned  this  prof rssoi  ship  in  1917  to  accept 
a  like  chair  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  where 
he  became  the  senior  member  of  the  group  of 
workers  who  discovered  insulin  The  Nobel 
Puze  in  medicine  for  1923  was  divided  between 
Macfjeod  and  Banting  (qv).  He  had  already 
published  a  book  on  diabetes.  In  1928  he  left 
the  Univeisity  of  Toronto  to  become  Regius 
Professor  of  physiology  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Beginning  as  a  collaborator  in  small 
textbooks  on  physiology  and  chemistry,  he  later 
wrote  Diabetes  (*1913)  ,*  Physiology  and  Bioehem- 
istry  in  Modern  Medieine  (1918);  and  Carbo- 
hydrate Metabolism  and  Insulin  (1920) 

McMASTER,  WILITAM  HENKY  (1877-  ). 
A  United  States  Senator,  who  was  born  at 
Ticonic.  Iowa,  and  studied  at  Beloit  College,  Wis. 
Since  1901  he  has  been  engaged  in  country  bank- 
ing He  was  a  member  of  the  South  Dakota 
House  of  Representatives  in  1911  and  of  the 
South  Dakota  Senate  in  1913-15.  He  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor  (1917-19)  and  gover- 
nor for  the  terms  1921-23  and  1923-25  In 
1923  he  began  a  successful  agitation  foi  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  gasoline.  He  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican 
for  the  term  1925-31. 

MacMILLAN,  DONALD  BAXTER  (1874-  ). 
An  American  explorer.  He  was  born  at  Province- 
town,  Mass.,  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege (1898),  and  became  principal  of  the  Levi 
Hall  School  at  North  Gorham,  Me.  (1898-1900), 
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head  of  the  classical  department  of  Swarthmore 
(Pa.)  Preparatory  School  (1900-03),  and  in- 
structor in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Academy 
(1903-08).  He  was  a  member  of  the  Peary 
North  Polar  Expedition  of  1908-09  and  of  the 
Cabot  Labrador  party  in  1910.  In  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  he  made  ethnological  researches 
among  the  Labrador  Eskimos  He  led  the  Crocker 
Land  Expedition  in  1913-17  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  at  Bowdom  College  In 
1920  he  was  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  Hud- 
son Bay.  He  commanded  the  Baffin  band  Expe- 
dition (1921-22),  the  North  Greenland  Expe- 
dition (1923-24),  and  the  MacMillan  Polar 
Expedition  (1925),  in  which  he  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  the  form  of  an  airplane 
unit  directed  by  Commander  .Richard  E.  Byid 
In  1927  he  was  awarded  the  Elisha  Kane  Gold 
Medal  "for  daring  exploration  and  scientific  ie- 
searches."  In  1927  and  1928,  he  conducted  ex- 
plorations in  Labrador  and  in  1929  in  the  Baffin 
Bay  region.  He  is  the  author  of  Four  Years 
^n,  the  White  North  (1918,  1925)  and  Etah  and 
Beyond  (1927). 

MacMONKTES,  FREDERICK  (  WILLIAM  ) 
(1803-  ).  An  American  sculptoi  (see  VOL. 
XIV).  He  executed  the  heroic  figure,  *4Civic 
Virtue,"  at  the  City  Hall  Fountain  in  New  York 
(1919).  It  was  the  subject  of  consideiable  con- 
troversy. One  of  his  best-known  later  woiks 
is  the  memorial  of  the  Battle  of  Princeton  (at 
Princeton,  N.  J  ),  including  an  equestiian  re- 
lief of  Washington. 

MacMURRAY,  JOHN  VAN  ANTWERP  (1881- 
).  An  Amencan  diplomat,  who  was  born 
at  Schenectady,  N  Y.,  and  graduated  fioni 
Princeton  (1902).  He  completed  a  law  course  at 
Columbia  (LL.B.,  1906)  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice as  secietary  of  legation  and  consul  gcneial 
at  Bangkok,  Siam,  in  1907.  For  three  yeais, 
he  was  second  secretary  of  the  Embassy  to 
Russia  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States, 
serving  first  as  assistant  chief  and  later  as  chief 
of  the  State  Department's  Division  of  Near  East- 
ern Affans  (1911-13).  For  the  next  six  years, 
he  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Peking  and 
counselor  of  the  Embassy  at  Tokyo.  In  1919 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Division  of  Far 
Eastein  Affairs  at  the  State  Department,  Wash- 
ington. He  was  one  of  the  assistants  at  the 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments  in  1921- 
22  and  was  observer  for  the  Government  at  the 
Chinese-Japanese  Shantung  negotiations  (1921- 
22)  He  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  1924,  and  Minister  to  China  in  1925 
serving  until  1929  when  he  resigned.  He  edited 
Tteaties  and  Agreements  With  and  Concerning 
China.  JM4-1919  (2  vols.,  1921). 

McNARY,  CHARLES  LINZA  (1874-  ).  A 
United  States  Senator,  who  was  born  near  Salem, 
Greg ,  and  studied  under  private*  tutors  and  at 
Stanford  University  Admitted  to  the  Oregon 
bar  in  1898,  he  became  deputy  district  attorney 
for  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Oregon  (1906- 
13)  and  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
(1913-15).  In  1910-17,  he  was  chairman  of 
tho  Republican  State  Central  Committee  and 
in  1917  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Senator  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term  He  was  elected  for  the  two 
succeeding  terms  (1919-31).  He  became  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  McNai  v- ITaugen  Bill  for  farm  relief. 

MacNEIL,     HERMON    ATKINS     (1866-         ). 


An  American  sculptor  ( see  VOL.  XIV ) .  He  won 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  in  1915.  Two  years  later,  he 
was  awarded  the  medal  of  honor  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  in  New  York.  In  1923  he  was 
awarded  the  Saltus  Medal  for  excellence. 

MacNTDEB,  HANFOKD  K.  (1889-  ).  An 
American  soldier  and  banker,  who  was  born  at 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  graduated  at  Milton 
(Mass.)  Academy  and  Harvard  (1911).  He  was 
connected  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ma- 
son City  (1911-16)  and  since  1920  has  been 
president  of  a  local  company  of  investment  bank- 
ers. He  served  on  the  Mexican  border  with  the 
Iowa  National  Guard  (1916-17)  and  in  the 
World  War  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
in  the  9th  U.  S.  Infantry  where  he  was  pro- 
moted thiough  the  grades  to  lieutenant  colonel. 
He  resigned  from  the  Army  in  September,  1919. 
For  his  service  in  the  field,  he  was  awarded  the 
D.  S.  C.  with  cluster  (U.  S.),  the  Croix  de  Gwrre, 
live  citations  (Fiench)  ,  and  the  Croce  al  Merito 
di  Guerra  (Italian).  He  was  elected  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  in  1921. 
He  went  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1924  as  delegate-at-laige  from  Iowa,  and  was 
Assistant  Secietary  of  War  from  October,  1925, 
to  Januaiy,  1928. 

McPHEBSON,  WILLIAM  (1864-  ).  An 
American  chemist  and  university  professor.  He 
was  bom  ut  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  graduated  at  Ohio 
State  Univeisity,  where  he  became  a  member  of 
the  faculty  in  1892,  attaining  a  full  professor- 
ship of  chemistry  in  1897.  Since  1911  he  has 
been  dean  of  the  Giaduate  School  in  the  same 
institution  arid  in  1924  was  acting  president  In 
the  \\orld  Wai,  he  was  commissioned  major  and 
seived  as  advisei  to  the  trench-waifare  section 
of  the  Oidiianrc  Depai  tincnt.  Later  he  became 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Seivice  In  1929  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ameiican  Chemical  Society. 

McBAE,  JAMES  HEN  BY  (1803-  ).  An 
Ameiican  soldiei,  born  in  Lumber  City,  Ga.  He 
was  gi  actuated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1880  Coinniisfeioned  second  lieuten- 
ant, he  lose  to  the  rank  of  major  general  in  the 
National  Aimy  in  1918,  and  brigadier  general 
in  the  Regular  Aiiny  in  J920,  and  major  general 
in  the  Regulai  Aimy  in  1922.  He  took  part  in 
the  Spa  in  tih- American  Wai  and  in  the  campaigns 
in  the  Philippines.  In  1!)17  he  commanded  the 
9th  Brigade,  5th  Division,  and  in  1918-19  was 
commandei  of  the  78th  Division,  participating 
in  the  St  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  operations. 
In  1921-22  he  was  assistant  chief  of  staff,  he 
was  commandant  in  1922-24  of  the  5th  Corps 
Area,  in  1924-2(5  of  the  Philippines  Department, 
in  1020  of  the  9th  Corps  Area,  and  in  1926-27 
of  the  2d  Coips  Area.  He  retired  in  1927.  He 
received  decoiations  from  the  American  and  for- 
eign governments. 

MacVEAGH,  CHARLES  (1860-  ).  An 
American  lawyei  and  diplomat.  He  was  born  at 
West  Chester,  Pa  ,  and  giaduated  at  Harvard. 
After  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.  at  Columbia, 
in  1883,  he  practiced  law  in  New  York  City  un- 
til 1925  After  1901  he  was  general  solicitor 
and  assistant  general  counsel  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  and  in  October,  1925,  he  was  ap- 
pointed American  Ambassador  to  Japan 

MADAGASCAB.  A  French  island  colony  off 
the  southeastern  coast  of  Africa.  Area,  241,094 
square  miles;  population,  census  of  1926,  3,621,- 
343,  of  whom  18,040  were  French  and  11,359 
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other  non-Malagasy,  largely  Asiatics.  The  popu- 
lations of  the  chief  towns  in  1926  were:  An- 
tananarivo, the  capital,  70,847;  Tamatave,  15,- 
022,  Die*go  Suarez,  8604;  Mananjary,  12,013; 
Fianarantsoa,  11,156.  The  principal  ports  are 
Tamatave  (east  coast),  Majunga  (northwest), 
Diego  Suarez  (north),  Tulear  (southwest). 
In  1927  the  area  under  rice  was  1,392,425  acres; 
manioc,  682,925  acres;  maize,  213,540  acres; 
sweet  potatoes,  244,825  acres;  arid  coffee,  113,- 
537  acres.  Other  ciops  of  importance  aie  sugar 
cane,  cacao,  and  vanilla  Besides  these,  the 
export  trade  embraces  raffia,  giaphite,  tanning 
baik,  caoutchouc,  tapioca,  and  gold  The  exten- 
sive cattle  breeding  accounts  foi  the  importance 
of  the  hide  industry  as  well  as  the  appearance 
of  local  meat-packing  plants.  Large  factories 
for  preserving  and  chilling  meats  aie  located  at 
Majunga,  Diego  Suarez,  arid  other  centies.  Cat- 
tle numbeicd  7,139,900  in  1925,  as  compaied 
with  5,320,200  in  1913.  Exports  for  1913,  1920, 
1921,  and  1927  weie  56,054,377,  235,942,098,  108,- 
308,000,  and  375,0,35,956  francs  Imports  for 
the  same  years  were  40,747,000,  279,694,657, 
225,921,000*  and  579,860,066  francs.  Leading  im- 
ports are  cotton  goods,  beverages,  metals,  ma- 
chinerv,  and  clothing  In  1927,  5914  vessels  of 
2,554,619  tons  entered  and  5934  vessels  of  2,543,- 
899  tons  cleared  at  Madagascar  ports  In  191 '2, 
1,756,764  tons  entered  The  length  of  railway 
line  in  operation  in  July,  1927,  was  429  miles, 
of  winch  324  miles  weie  main  line  and  105 
branch  lines.  The  rolling  stock  in  operation 
comprised  65  locomotives,  46  passenger  cars  and 
426  freight  cais  The  railways  are  supplemented 
by  693  miles  of  auxiliary  motor -bus  services. 
A  good  system  of  metaled  roads,  1HOO  miles  long, 
makes  communication  between  the  various  cen- 
tres easy.  The  1927  budget  totaled  28<),991,138 
francs,  as  compaied  with  the  1911  budget  of 
31,153,000  francs  By  Jan  1,  192H,  the  public 
debt  had  mounted  to  £4,200,000  The  colony 
prospered  during  and  after  the  War,  and 
work  on  internal  improvements  has  gone  on 
steadily 

MADABIAGA,  SALVADOR  DE  (1886-  ). 
A  Spanish  cutic,  essayist,  poet,  novelist,  and 
publicist,  bom  at  Corunna.  Educated  in  Ma- 
dud  and  Puns,  he  was  a  journalist  and  literary 
critic  in  London  (1916-21)  and  then  became 
affiliated  with  the  League  of  Nations  Recietaiiat 
at  Geneva,,  as  a  member  of  the  IMess  Section 
(1921-22),  director  of  the  Disarmament  Sec- 
tion (1922-27),  secretary  of  the  Third  (Dis- 
armament) Commission  of  the  League  Assembly 
(1922-27).  He  lectured  in  the  United  States 
fiom  1927  to  1928,  when  he  \\as  called  to  the 
chair  of  Spanish  studies  at  Oxford  University 
His  works  include  Nhcllei/  and  Caldcroii,  essays 
(1920);  Spanish  Follsona  (1922);  The  demus 
of  Spaw  (1923);  The  Nacrcd  (Jiraffe  (1926); 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards  (1928);  and 
other  publications  in  Spanish  and  French. 

MADELIN,  Louis  (1871-  ).  A  French 
histoi  inn  who  was  born  at  Neufchdteau  (Vosges), 
educated  at  the  College  Fenelon  at  Bai-le-Duc, 
the  University  at  Nancy,  and  the  iScole  dcs 
Cbartes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  School 
in  Rome,  was  charge*  of  a  course  at  the  Soi bonne 
(1905-1910),  and  lectured  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  Alliance  Franchise  in  1907- 
08  During  the  World  War,  he  was  on  the 
general  staff.  His  writings  include  Fouche 
(1901);  La  Rome  dc  Napoleon  (1903);  and 
La  revolution  (1910),  all  crowned  with  Academy 


prizes;  Oroquis  lorrains  (1005)  ;  France  et  Rome 
(1911 ) ;  Danton  (1912,  trans.  1921) ;  La  bataille 
de  France  (1919);  Les  Heures  merveilleuses 
d' Alsace  et  de  Lorraine  (1920)  ;  Le  Chemin  de 
la  Victoire  (1920,  2  vols.)  ;  L'Earpansion  fran- 
chise (1921);  La  France  du  directoire  (1922) 
and  La  France  de  VEmpire  (1926),  two  series 
of  lectures;  Le  marechal  Foch  (1925)  ;  and  Lea 
Hommes  de  la  revolution  (1928).  In  1927  he 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy. 

MADRID.  The  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Spam.  The  population  in  1927  was  estimated  to 
be  808,366,  having  increased  from  751,352  in 
1920.  Since  the  World  War,  Madrid  has  ad- 
vanced materially  in  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  of 
its  growing  population  Older  streets  and  build- 
ings have  been  demolished  to  make  way  for 
modern  thoroughfares,  such  as  the  Gran  Via,  and 
for  the  erection  of  shops,  hotels,  and  commercial 
buildings.  The  Calle  de  Alcala  is  flanked  al- 
most its  entne  length  by  new  palatial  buildings, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  terraced 
structure  of  the  Compaflia  Telcfoncia  de  Kspafia 
and  the  16-story  building  erected  by  La  J'rensa, 
Madrid's  leading  newspaper.  Many  beautiful 
homes  also  have  been  erected  in  the  Castellana, 
the  city's  most  fashionable  residential  section, 
and  model  tenements  are  being  constructed  in 
great  numbers  to  provide  proper  housing  condi- 
tions for  the  poorer  element  The  years  1924-26 
each  witnessed  the  construction  of  more  than 
1000  buildings 

In  October,  1919,  the  first  underground  electric 
laihvay  in  Spam  was  inaugurated  at  Madrid. 
It  cohered  a  distance  of  three  miles.  During  the 
first  10  years  of  its  existence,  it  showed  sufficient 
profits  to  attract  enough  capital  to  extend  its 
scope  The  extension  which  was  added  in  1929 
made  the  total  length  six  miles.  The  University 
of  Madrid,  which  had  hitherto  been  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  is  being  centralized  by  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  on  government  land 
in  the  district  of  Moncloa.  The  construction 
includes  ^class  buildings,  laboratories,  libraries, 
doimitories,  a  clinic  and  hospital,  gymnasia,  and 
a  stadium  The  idea  was  inspired  by  King  Al- 
fonso, who  desired  to  leave  a  worthy  living  monu- 
ment of  his  reign 

MAETERLINCK,  ma'tgr-llnk  or  ma'ter'laN', 
(Fi  pron  )  MAURICE  (1862-  ).  A  Belgian 
poet  (see  VOL  XIV)  During  the  World  War,  he 
did  relief  woik  in  France  and  Belgium  and  wrote 
in  opposition  to  the  (J-errnan  lule  in  Belgium. 
His  latei  books  included  The  Wrack  of  the  Storm 
(1916)  ,  The  Betrothal  (1918);  The  Burgomaster 
of  Stilemonde  (1918),  Les  Rentiers  dans  la 
Montague  (1919);  L9  Intelligence  des  fleurs 
(1921);  La  grande  etngme  (1924);  The  Great 
Recrct,  The  Jjife  of  the  White  Ant  (1926),  and 
The  lAfe  of  tfpace,  essays  (1928).  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1921,  with  the  intention 
of  lecturing  in  various  cities,  but  Ins  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  this  enterprise.  Consult 
Maeterhnck'n  tfi/mbolism,  by  H.  Rose  (1921). 

MAGNESIUM.     See  CHEMISTRY. 

MAGNETISM.     See  PHYSICS. 

MAINE.  Maine  is  the  thirty-eighth  State 
in  si/e  (33,040  square  miles)  and  the  thirty- 
fifth  in  population;  capital,  Augusta  The  popu- 
lation increased  from  742,371  in  1910  to  768,014 
in  1920,  a  gain  of  3.5  per  cent;  estimated  popu- 
lation, 1928,  795,000.  The  white  population 
rose  from  739,995  (1910)  to  765,695  (1920), 
the  native  white,  from  629,862  to  658,346.  The 
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number  of  Negroes  decreased  from  1363  to  1310; 
of  foreign-born  whites,  from  110,133  to  107,349. 
The  urban  population  mounted  from  262,248  to 
299,569,  while  the  rural  population  fell  from 
480,123  to  468,445.  The  growth  of  the  principal 
cities  was  as  follows:  Portland  (1910),  58,571 
to  (1920)  69.272;  Lewiston,  26,247  to  31,791; 
Bangor,  24,803  to  25,978. 

Agriculture.  Maine  is  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  in  which  there  was  only  slight  de- 
cline in  the  percentage  of  the  rural  population, 
647  in  1910  to  61  in  1920.  Subsequently,  the 
number  of  farms  increased  3.7  per  cent,  or  from 
48.227  in  1920  to  50,033  in  1925;  the  acreage 
of  land  in  farms  nevertheless  decreawed  fiom 
£,425,908  to  5,161,428  The  improved  land  in 
farms  totaled  1,977,329  acies  in  1920.  Crop 
land  acreage  (1925)  was  1,643,515.  The  total 
value  of  iarm  property  rose  from  .$199,271,998 
in  1910  to  $270,526,733  in  1920,  and  then  de- 
clined moderately  to  $197,269,810  in  1925;  the 
average  \ulue  pel  faim  was  $3320  in  1910, 
$5609  in  1920,  and  $4914  in  1925.  In  interpret- 
ing these  values,  the  inflation  of  the  currency 
incident  to  the  Woild  War  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  total  percentage  of  land 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  decreased  from 
32.9  in  1910  to  284  in  1920  and  to  27  in  1927. 
Of  the  total  numbei  of  farms  in  1925,  47,984 
were  operated  by  owners ;  350,  by  managers ,  and 
1699,  by  tenants  The  compaiative  figures  for 
1910  are  56,454;  999,  and  2563.  White  farmeis 
in  1920  numbered  48,214,  as  compared  with 
59,987  111  1910;  foreign-born  farmers,  chiefly  Ca- 
nadians, numbered  4384,  compared  with  4973. 
Farms  leported  as  under  mortgage  numbered 
13,023  in  1920  and  11,925  m  1925.  The  number 
of  dairy  COWH  in  1920  was  217,021;  151,277  m 
1925,  "beef"  cous.  IWJiO  in  1920  and  6983 
in  1925;  sheep,  119,471  in  1920  and  84,680  in 
1925.  There  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  dairy- 
ing up  to  1920,  later  it  was  somewhat  checked. 
The  growing  of  potatoes  for  seed  had  become  a 
large  industiy.  The  estimated  production  of  the 
chief  farm  crops  in  1928  was  as  follows:  Corn, 
520,000  bushels;  oats,  4,200,000;  potatoes,  37,- 
840,000;  and  hay,  1,597,000  tons.  Comparative 
iigiircs  lor  1913  are  corn,  608,000  bushels;  oats, 
5,600,000;  potatoes,  28,160,000;  and  hay,  1,194,- 
000  tons 

Manufactures.  While  Maine  is  not  one  of 
the  most  important  industrial  States,  it  has 
manufactuiing  interests  of  great  importance. 
Education.  In  the  course  of  recent  yeais, 
there  has  been  maiked  impiovement  in  educa- 
tional conditions  in  the  State.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  needs  of  rural  communities. 
The  Legislature  enacted  in  1919  provision  for 
rotation  agncultuial  schools  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, the  Industrial  Education  Act  was 
amended  to  piovide  for  a  progiamme  of  Ameri- 
canization, a  inral  teaching  provision  was  virtu- 
ally established,  which  is  said  by  experts  in 
education  to  be  one  of  the  most  direct  approaches 
to  the  rural-school  problem  yet  presented ;  and  a 
State-wide  compulbory  physical  education  law 
and  an  act  leoigamzing  the  law  affecting  the 
schools  in  unoiganized  territory  were  passed. 
Subsequently  came  the  establishment  of  the 
State  school  fund,  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  teaching  positions,  aggregate  daily  attend- 
ance, and  school  census,  approximately' one-third 
each,  and  the  establishment  of  a  special  school 
for  the  training  of  rural  leaders.  Consolida- 


tion of  schools  is  gradually  taking  place.  By 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1923,  all  towns 
were  required  to  have  their  buildings  in  a  sani- 
tary and  satisfactory  condition  by  1927.  In 
1914  the  total  enrollment  was  146,620;  in  the 
year  1925-26  it  was  148,696,  of  whom  121,534 
were  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  and  27,062 
in  secondary  schools.  Expenditure  in  1925-26 
for  public  day  schools  was:  current,  $9,114,484; 
outlays:  $1,128,920.  The  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy in  the  State  decreased  from  4.7  in  1910  to 
3.9  in  1920:  among  the  native  whites  from  1.5 
to  1.3  per  cent;  among  the  foreign-born  whites, 
from  14  5  to  12.0;  and  among  the  Negroes,  from 
10  3  to  6.8  per  cent. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were :  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $11,- 
133,604  (of  which  $2,179,063  was  aid  to  local 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public-service  enter- 
pi  ises,  $142,802;  for  interest  on  debt,  $826,208; 
for  permanent  improvements,  $8,006,992;  total, 
$20,109,606  (of  which  $10,396,000  was  for  high- 
ways, $2,677,875  being  for  maintenance  and 
$7,718,125  for  construction.  Revenues  were  $17,- 
419,442.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  39.4  per  cent;  departmental  earnings 
and  chaiges  for  officials'  sei vices,  7.9  per  cent, 
sales  of  licenses  and  the  tax  of  gasoline,  42.0 
per  cent.  Property  valuation  was  $724,938,295; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $4,879,722.  Net  State 
funded  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $21,567,699. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  The  death  of 
Senator  Edwin  C.  Burleigh  on  June  16,  1916, 
made  two  Senate  elections  necessary.  Carl  E. 
Milhken  was  elected  governor  and  Fredenc-k 
Hale  and  Bert  M.  Fernald  were  elected  senators. 
In  the  presidential  election  in  November,  1916, 
Chailes  E.  Hughes  received  69,506  votes;  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  64,118.  The  first  national  park 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  comprising  5000  acres, 
was  created  at  Mt.  Desert  Island,  in  July,  1916. 
On  Sept.  10,  1917,  a  woman-suffrage  amendment 
was  defeated.  A  budget  system  was  inaugurated 
in  this  year.  In  1918  Carl  E.  Milhken  was  re- 
elected  governor,  and  Senator  Feinald  was 
reelected  to  the  Senate.  The  Republicans  also 
elected  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  tbo 
Legislature.  In  the  presidential  voting  of  1920, 
W.  G.  Harding  received  136,355  votes;  J.  M. 
Cox,  58,961.  In  1920  Frederick  H.  Parkhurst, 
Republican,  was  elected  governor.  Governor 
Parkhuist  died  on  Jan.  31,  1921,  24  days  after 
he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office,  and  was  succeeded 
as  governor  by  Percival  P.  Baxter,  President  of 
the  Senate.  In  1922  Governor  Baxter  was  re- 
elected,  and  Senator  Hale  was  reelected  to  the 
Senate.  The  State's  presidential  vote  in  1924 
was:  Coolidge,  138,440;  Davis,  41,964;  R.  O. 
Brewster,  Republican,  was  elected  governor. 
A  referendum  proposal  to  repeal  the  direct  pri- 
mary was  lost  in  1927.  William  Tudor  Gardi- 
ner, Republican,  was  elected  governor  in  1928; 
the  vote  for  President  was:  Hoover,  179,923; 
Smith,  81,179. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1914 
amended  the  workmen's-compensation  law.  A 
woman-suffrage  measure  failed  by  a  narrow 
margin  to  pass  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  liquor  laws  were  amended  in  1917.  The 
Legislature  in  1919  made  provision  for  the  voting 
of  women  for  President  and  passed  a  measure 
providing  for  the  registration  of  persons  em- 
ployed as  counsel  or  agents  to  promote  or  oppose 
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legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1921  passed 
measures  regulating  the  UBC  of  aircraft,  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission over  certain  motor  vehicles,  amended 
the  State  Prohibition  Law  to  harmonize  with  the 
Federal  law,  provided  a  bonus  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  fought  in  the  War  with  Spain,  and 
amended  the  workmen's-compensation  law.  In 
1923  the  Legislatuie  passed  a  bill  to  facilitate 
cooperative  marketing  of  agricultural  products 
and  made  it  criminal  conspiracy  for  two  or  more 
persons  to  conspue  to  sell  liquor  in  violation  of 
the  law.  In  this  period  was  developed  a  policy 
of  improved  highways,  and  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $9,000,000  had  been  authorized  and  issued, 
under  public  referendum.  In  1923  the  State  re- 
fused, by  public  referendum,  to  institute  a  48- 
liom  law  for  women  and  minors.  The  majority 
opposed  was  over  20,000.  The  State  water- 
power  policy  instituted  by  Fernald,  prohibiting 
transmission  of  hydroelectric  power  beyond  the 
borders  of  Maine,  was  constantly  inider  fire  but 
\vas  not  changed  in  this  period.  Successive  acts 
raised  the  gaboline-tax  rate  to  four  cents  a  gal- 
lon in  1927.  A  ineasme  of  1927  admitted  the 
State  to  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Maternity  and 
Infancy  Act. 

MAINE,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  for  men  and  women,  at 
Oiono,  Me,  founded  in  ]8G5.  The  eruollment 
for  the  peiiod  1914-28  giew  from  1058  to  1390, 
with  a  summer  session  registration  of  315  in 
the  Inttei  year.  The  faculty  was  increased  from 
120  to  224,  divided  as  iollows  in  1928-  Teach- 
ing and  administration,  150;  agricultural  ex- 
tension service,  48,  expeiiment  station,  20.  The 
library  was  inci eased  from  40,000  to  87,799  vol- 
umes. The  pioductive  funds  amounted  to  $866,- 
82:*,  and  the  income  to  $933,349,  in  1928,  as  coin- 
pal  ed  with  an  income  of  $642,756  in  1923-24. 
A  department  of  music  was  established  in  1910; 
a  new  building  for  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
for  which  funds  were  provided  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature, was  icady  foi  occupancy  in  the  autumn 
of  1924;  several  units  of  a  gymnasium-armory, 
to  cost  $f>00,000,  were  provided  for  m  1925  by 
gifts  fioni  alumni,  as  a  memorial  to  Maine  men 
killed  in  the  \\otld  \\ar,  in  the  following  year, 
a  laboiatoiy  for  mechanical  engineering,  a  gift 
ol  the  late  Oliver  Crosby  of  the  class  of  76, 
to  be  known  as  the  Ciosby  Memorial  Labora- 
toi\,  was  under  construction;  and  a  building 
to  piovide  for  laboratory  instruction  in  dairy 
husbandly  was  completed  in  1927.  In  1928 
llogiMH  Hall,  for  dairy  inanfactures,  named  for 
l)i  Loie  A.  Rogers,  '96,  bacteriologist  of  Wash- 
ington, I).  C  ,  was  occupied,  and  a  horticultural 
building  was  nearing  completion.  President, 
Haiold  Sheiburne  Boardman,  C.E.,  D  Eng.,  LL.D., 
acting  piesident,  from  1925,  was  inaugurated  in 
1926 

MALACCA.    See   STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 

MALARIA.  The  World  War  caused  malaria 
to  be  earned  to  Gieat  Britain  and  France  after 
long  years  of  immunity,  and  diove  home  strongly 
the  fact  that  it  is  still  the  world  scourge  which 
nullifies  the  efforts  of  man  to  civilize  certain 
of  the  woild's  ureas.  The  successful  campaign 
against  malaria  in  the  temperate  zones  will  not 
be  lepeated  in  the  tropics  until  our  knowledge 
of  the  disease  has  been  increased.  Quinine  is 
powerless  against  certain  types  of  tropical  ma- 
laria; while  the  anopheles  mosquito,  which  can 
be  made  the  object  of  an  intensive  campaign  of 
eradication  in  the  United  States,  is  not  the  sole 


means  of  distribution  of  the  plasmodium  in  the 
tropics.  Other  insects  are  doubtless  involved,  of 
whose  life  cycle  and  habits  little  is  known. 

In  Saloniki  during  the  War,  the  disease  be- 
haved like  tropical  malaria,  and  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  men  responded  to  quinine; 
in  this  case,  the  infection  probably  proceeded 
from  Egypt  and  could  be  classed  as  tropical. 
In  regard  to  malaria  in  the  United  States,  the 
work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  appears  to 
show  that  the  control  of  the  disease  is  a  matter 
simply  of  money  and  engineering.  It  is  true  that 
in  rural  sections  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive 
and  that  systematic  use  of  quinine  must  be  added. 
This  drug  should  be  given  in  childhood  and 
youth,  for  malaria  is  but  infrequently  contracted 
after  this  period 

There  was  held  in  Rome,  during  Oct.  3-6, 
1928,  the  first  International  Malaria  Congress, 
winch  was  opened  officially  by  Premier  Musso- 
lini. The  first  subject  to  be  discussed  was  that 
of  the  unity  or  duality  of  the  malaiial  paiasite. 
The  unicisis,  who  follow  the  lead  of  Laveran, 
the  French  discoverer  of  the  plaamodium  mala- 
rtce,  were  once  in  the  ascendant  but  are  now 
heavily  outnumbered  by  the  pluralists — to  such 
an  extent,  in  fact,  that  the  delegates  were  al- 
most unanimous.  Different  species  of  the  para- 
site account  for  the  great  differences  in  the 
clinical  couise  and  explain  why  we  have  a  benign 
and  a  malignant  malaria. 

MALAY  STATES,  FEDERATED.  A  federa- 
tion of  native  States  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
under  British  piotection  The  territory,  made 
up  of  Peiak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Pa- 
hang,  had  an  aiea  of  27,506  square  miles  in 
1921  arid  a  population  of  1324,890  The  1911 
population  was  1,036,999  The  1921  population 
was  composed  of  510,821  Malays,  494,548  Chi- 
nese, 305,219  British  Indians  (172,465  in  191 J), 
5086  Europeans,  and  3204  Eurasians  The  esti- 
mated population  in  June,  192(1,  was  1,476,032. 
The  chief  town,  Kuala  Lumpur,  has  an  estimated 
population  of  80,000.  Indian  laborers  continue 
to  predominate  on  the  estates  The  leading 
activities  centie  in  the  rubber  and  tin  industries. 
Coconuts,  rice,  sugar,  tapioca,  pepper,  and  gam- 
bier  aie  also  cultivated.  The  countiy  was  little 
touched  by  the  War  and  the  succeeding  depres- 
sion. Exports  for  1927  totaled  £39,619,922;  im- 
ports, £20,309,979.  Leading  imports  in  1927 
were  rice,  machinery,  cigarettes  and  tobacco, 
kerosene  and  motor  oils,  and  cotton  goods.  The 
principal  exports  weie  i ubber,  tin  ore,  tin,  and 
copra.  In  1927,  10,677  vessels,  exclusive  of 
native  craft,  of  7,027,914  tons  entered  and 
cleared  ports  of  the  Fedeiated  Malay  States. 
Government  accounts  for  1927  weie.  revenues, 
£12,297,187;  expenditures,  £10,880,790.  The  pub- 
lic debt  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  was  £9,355,000.  Jn 
1927  there  weie  1105  miles  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion, compared  with  614  miles  in  1912.  The 
government  scheme  calls  for  a  network  of  rail- 
ways over  the  whole  peninsula  and  in  1927  about 
81  miles  of  line  were  under  construction. 

MALAY  STATES,  NONFEOERATED.  Five 
Malay  States  not  included  in  the  Federation. 
These  are  ( I )  Johorc,  with  an  area  of  7678 
squaie  miles  and  a  population  of  309,293.  The 
State  greatly  increased  in  population  after  1911 
and  also  progressed  economically.  Rubber,  tin, 
and  copra  are  the  leading  exports.  Exports 
in  1921  and  1927  wen?  Straits  $32,029,128  and 
$88,317,154;  imports  were  Stiaits  $24,730,135 
and  $39,422,852.  The  goveiumeut  expenditure, 
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for  1927  was  Straits  $15,348,473;  revenue,  $18,- 
239,023.  (2)  Kedah  has  an  area  of  3800  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  338,554.  Chief  arti- 
cles of  commerce  are  rice,  rubber,  coconut,  tapi- 
oca. The  tin  mines  are  rapidly  being  exhausted. 
Exports  in  1927-28  were  $28,509,759;  imports, 
$9,280,175.  Government  expenditure  for  1927 
was  Straits  $7,335,338;  revenue,  $7,722,507.  (3) 
Peihs  has  an  area  of  310  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  40,091.  Leading  products  are 
rice,  tin,  and  guano;  the  last  two  were  de- 
clining. (4)  K  elan  tan  has  an  area  of  5713 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  309,293.  Agri- 
culture is  the  leading  activity;  rice,  rubber,  and 
coconut  raising  ranking  highest  in  importance. 
Rubber  is  the  chief  aiticle  of  commerce.  Ex- 
ports in  1927  were  Stiaits  $9,021,746;  imports 
weie  $0,530,025.  Valuable  mining  concessions, 
said  to  contain  gold,  galena,  pyntes,  and  tin, 
are  owned  by  British  companies.  State  expendi- 
tures in  1927  amounted  to  $2,949,43S,  revenue, 
$2,448,090.  (5)  Ticngganu  has  an  aica  of  5500 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  153,092.  In- 
dustnes  aie  sinnJar  to  those  of  Kelantan.  Ex- 
ports in  1927  wore  Straits  $8,244,479;  imports, 
$6,004,758.  State  expenditures  for  1927  were 
$1,542,404;  revenues,  $1,402,550.  Tin  and  wolf- 
ram mines  aie  worked.  All  the  States  have 
native  sultans  at  whose  courts  reside  British 
adviaeis  representing  Great  Britain. 

MALIPIERO,  FRANCESCO  (1882-  ).  An 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Venice.  Although  he 
began  to  study  the  violin  at  the  age  of  six,  his 
instruction  was  very  desultory.  Not  until  1899 
did  he  begin  to  study  with  interest  and  system- 
atically at  the  Licco  Musicale  in  Venice*  under 
Enrico  Bossi,  whom  he  followed  to  Bologna 
(1002)  on  his  becoming  diiector  of  the  Liceo 
there.  After  completing  his  studies,  Mahpiero 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition.  At 
different  times,  he  lived  in  Venice,  Rome,  Paris, 
and  Asolo.  In  1924  he  became  director  of  the 
Liceo  Musicale  in  Florence.  His  earliest  compo- 
sitions were  influenced  by  Wagner,  but  these  he 
himself  destioycd.  He  adopted  the  principles 
of  futuiibm,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
exponents.  Of  his  operas,  Elan  e  Fuldano; 
Canossa;  II  Sogno  d'un  Tramonto  d'Autunno; 
Pantea;  a  trilogy,  L'Orfeide  (La  Morte  delle 
Mascherc,  Rette  Canzom,  and  Orfeo)  ;  San  Fran- 
ctsco  d' Assist;  Filomcla  e  Vlnfattuato,  only  four 
were  produced  (but  only  in  the  cities  indicated), 
Canossa  (Rome,  1914)  ;  tiette  ransom  (Paris, 
1920);  Orfeo  (Dusseldorf,  1925),  and  Swr 
Todcro  Brontolon  (Monte  Carlo,  1928).  In  the 
matter  of  mechanical  stage-effects,  Malipiero's 
demands  are  HO  extravagant  as  to  constitute  an 
effective  barrier  against  the  performance  of  those 
operas.  A  ballet,  La  Mascarade  des  Princesses 
captives,  was  produced  in  Brussels  (1924).  For 
orchestra,  he  wrote  Dai  Rcpolcri;  Dalle  Alpi; 
Sinfonta  delle  Eroi;  temfonia  del  Mare,  Impres- 
stoni  dal  Vcro  (two  scries;  Pause  del  Silensio; 
Ditirambo  Tragico;  Illustrazwni  di  un  Poema 
Cavallcresco;  Armenia;  Sinfoma  del  Silenzio  e 
dclla  Morte;  Onente  immaginano,  and  La  Ci- 
marosiana.  His  Rispetti  e  Strambotti  for  string 
quaitet  won  the  Berkshire  Prize  (1920).  He 
also  wrote  piano  numbers. 

MALMEDY.  See  EUPEN,  MALMEDY,  AND 
MORESNET. 

MALTA.  A  British  island  colony  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  total  area  of  Malta 
and  its  two  islet  dependencies  in  122  square 
miles;  civil  population  m  1921,  213,024;  esti- 


mated in  1027,  227,440.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
activity.  Leading  products  are  wheat,  barley, 
vegetables,  grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  cotton. 
Trade  (excluding  goods  in  transit)  for  1913-14 
and  1927  totaled  £1,154,363  and  £1,006,881  in 
exports,  and  £2,589,272  and  £4,285,436  in  im- 
ports. The  State  budget  increased  over  the 
period  1913-28  from  £423,108  in  revenues  and 
£402,521  for  expenditures  (1913-14)  to  £823,- 
138  and  £887,523  (1920-27).  In  1921  a  Maltese 
constitution  was  promulgated  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  natives  a  responsible  government. 
A  bicameral  house  was  provided  with  its  own 
local  ministry.  Certain  "reserved"  matters, 
however,  including  control  of  naval,  military, 
and  air  forces,  imperial  interests,  external  trade, 
immigration,  and  treaties,  were  to  be  controlled 
by  the  governor  and  a  nominated  council.  Val- 
etta,  the  chief  town,  continues  as  an  important 
port  of  call  and  the  headquarters  for  the  Brit- 
ish Mediterranean  fleet. 

MALTA  FEVEB.  This  acute  infectious 
disease  known  under  a  variety  of  names  of  which 
undulant  fever  is  one  of  the  best  known  was 
at  first  recognized  only  in  the  Mediterranean 
Basin  of  Europe  as  a  malady  largely  transmis- 
sible by  milk,  in  particular,  goats1  milk.  Its 
incidence,  however,  was  evidently  much  greater, 
for  in  1913  its  existence  was  first  recognized 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  1918  Dr.  Alice  Evans 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  was  able 
to  show  that  the  causal  agent  was  identical 
with  that  of  infectious  abortion  in  domestic 
animals.  This  common  origin  of  a  human  and 
animal  disease  has  been  recognized  in  several 
different  parts  of  the  world,  as  Italy,  the  Near 
East,  and  South  Africa.  It  is  extiemely  prob- 
able that  many  cases  masquerading  as  typhoid 
which  give  a  negative  Widal  reaction  have  been 
examples  of  Malta  fever.  Recently,  the  pioblem 
of  Malta  fever  has  become  much  complicated 
because  different  strains  of  the  causal  organism 
have  been  isolated  which  seem  to  be  pathogenic 
only  for  certain  animals.  Thus,  infectious  abor- 
tion in  cattle  does  not  seem  veiy  dangerous  to 
mankind,  although  occasionally  a  connection 
may  be  traced;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
unexplained  abortion  in  women  may  be  traced 
to  this  source  although,  in  human  Malta  fever, 
abortion  plays  no  greater  role  than  in  any 
other  febrile  affection.  The  number  of  human 
cases  in  the  United  States  increased  from  24  in 
1925  to  649  in  1928.  See  VETEKINABY  MEDI- 
CINE. 

MAN,  ANCIENT.    See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF.     See  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MAN,  PREHISTORIC  RACES  OF.  There  is  now 
no  general  disagreement  concerning  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  anthropoid  apes,  but  the  many  findn 
of  fossil  forms  intermediate  to  man  and  the 
apes  made  during  the  period  1914-28  have  raised 
questions  of  the  precise  nature  of  that  relation- 
ship. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  monkeys,  apes,  and 
man  are  derived  from  a  generalized  tarsioid 
(lemur-like  creature)  of  Eocene  times,  estimated 
at  four  million  years  ago.  The  developing  brain 
and  eye  played  leading  parts  in  this  evolution, 
according  to  Elliot  Smith  (The  Evolution  of 
Man,  1924).  By  Miocene  times  (two  million 
years  ago),  a  host  of  anthropoids  or  man-like 
apes  had  appeared,  whose  fossil  remains  have 
been  found  from  Europe  to  India.  Gregory  and 
Hellman  hold  that  man  and  at  least  three  of  the 
living  anthropoids  (gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and 
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orangutan)  derive  common  descent  from  one  of 
these  Miocene  types,  Drj/opithecus ;  that,  in  fact, 
it  is  possible  to  fix  on  one  particular  species,  D. 
rhenanus  (Anthropological  Papers,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  28,  1920).  This 
view  is  based  especially  on  a  comparison  of  the 
forms  of  their  teeth/ but  is  substantiated  by 
other  features. 

H  F.  Osborn  maintained  on  the  contrary 
that  the  point  of  departure  is  more  remote, 
m  Eocene  times  or  the  early  part  of  the  suc- 
ceeding epoch,  Oligoeene.  He  postulated  a 
Dawn  Man  of  that  pei  iod,  wholly  dissociated 
from  the  anthropoids,  and  with  all  subsequent 
development  incieasingly  divergent  (Science, 
1927,  4S1).  His  view  was  dictated  in  part  by 
an  effoit  to  prove  that  man's  ancestry  and  the 
ape's  have  been  separate  over  a  long  period. 
Paiticulur  evidence  for  it  rested,  in  part,  on  a 
supposed  anthropoid  tooth  from  the  Pliocene  of 
Nebraska.  \V  K  (riegoiy  showed,  however,  that 
Onboin  had  diawn  a  false  analogy  from  the 
eaily  sepaiation  and  parallel  development  of 
hordes,  camels,  and  i  elated  forms  He  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that  the  anthropoid  forms 
and  man  weie  highly  variable,  appioaching  and 
diverging  at  man^  points  in  their  career  (Science, 
1927,001). 

The  place  of  man's  origin  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  great  forest  that  covered  the  central  part  of 
the  Old  Woild  land-mass  in  Miocene  times,  in  the 
remnants  of  which  the  anthropoids  now  live 
(Congo,  Malay  Archipelago).  The  discoverv  of 
Piltdrwn  1111111*111  the  early  Pleistocene  (Ice  Age, 
the  last  million  yeais)  of  England  has  led 
Hrdhcka,  Ilooton,  and  otheis  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  Euiopean  or  an  African  origin. 
Otheis  still  look  to  Asia,  partly  because  of  the 
fossil  antlnopouls  of  India  and  the  semi-human 
PitherantlunpUB  of  Ja\a:  Mendes-Conea  sug- 
gests the  holders  of  the  Indian  Ocean  (Scientia, 
1927)  ;  Matthew,  cential  Asia.  At  least  America 
IH  definitely  excluded  by  (iregory's  deteimma- 
tion  that  the  molar  tooth  of  the  supposed  an- 
Lhiopoid  I/espetopithicus  of  the  Nebraska  Pli- 
icene  (the  epoch  preceding  the  Ice  Age)  is  that 
?f  a  fossil  peccary  (Science,  1928,  597). 

No  new  finds  of  Pithccanthioputt  crccius  have 
been  made,  hut  in  1920  J  (*.  Andersson  announced 
the  disooveiv.  <>f  molar  and  pre-molar  teeth  near 
Peking  in  depobits  of  the  same  age  as  Pit  her  an- 
thropun  (upper  Pliocene  or  lower  Pleistocene), 
[low  far  these  are  homo  id  remains  to  be  been. 
While  the  original  Pithcca-Hthioputt  remains  were 
iound  in  1H91,  it  was  only  in  1923  that  it  became 
<no\vn  that  Dubois  had  found  at  the  wune 
,ime  pait  of  the  lower  jaw  of  another  individual, 
nit  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  genus 
The  net  result  of  this  new  infoimation  is  to 
jive  added  certainty  to  the  existence  of  this 
genus. 

There  is  still  considerable  dispute  as  to  the 
Diltdown  remains,  discovered  in  1912  The  skull 
a  incomplete*  pait  of  the  brain  case,  portions 
>f  the  face,  some  teeth,  and  half  of  a  lower 
aw.  These  weie  riot  found  in  immediate  asso- 
'iation.  A  reconsti  uction  of  the  skull  frag- 
nentH  shows  a  decidedly  modern  type  with  a 
ugh  skull  capacity.  The  jaw  and  teeth,  how- 
'ver,  aic  ape-like  in  appearance  and  distinctly 
it  variance  with  the  skull.  Non-British  stu- 
lents  were  strongly  inclined  to  view  the  ]aw  as 
-hat  of  n  chimpanzee  (although  fossil  anthro- 
>oids  were  hitherto  unknown  in  England)  and 
mconnected  with  the  distinctly  human  skull. 


New  discoveries  of  skull  and  teeth,  reported  in 
1924,  confirmed  the  strange  association.  A  radio- 
graphic  study  of  the  tooth-cavity  shows  the  char- 
acteristics of  modern  man,  Heidelberg  and  Ne- 
anderthal types,  not  those  of  the  apes  (Mac 
Curdy,  Scientific  Monthly,  1924 ).  The  geological 
position  is  still  uncertain,  but  on  the  basis  of  its 
low  development,  Piltdown  is  assigned  to  the 
lower  Pleistocene  by  some,  to  the  third  inter- 
glacial  period  (late  Pleistocene)  by  others. 

A  series  of  remains  of  Neanderthal  man  (late 
Pleistocene),  with  whom  is  associated  Mousterian 
culture,  have  been  found  hi  nee  the  World  War 
in  several  parts  of  Europe  and  as  far  cast  as 
Palestine.  Doubt  no  longer  remains  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  homoid  species.  Prevailing 
opinion  is  that  this  type,  as  well  as  Homo 
sapiens  (modern  man),  was  derived  from  Homo 
Heidelbergensis  of  early  or  middle  Pleistocene 
age.  A  child's  cranium  of  Neanderthal  type, 
found  at  La  Quina,  differs  so  much  from  that 
of  a  modem  child  as  to  suggest  that  the  point 
ot  separation  must  have  been  very  remote.  In 
1914  the  lower  jaw  of  an  adult  and  an  incom- 
plete skeleton  were  found  at  Ehringsdorf,  near 
Weimar.  While  held  generally  to  be  Neander- 
thaloid,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  these  re- 
semble Piltdown  and  represent  a  type  of  a  more 
remote  period  than  Neanderthal  It  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  Neanderthal  species  left 
no  living  descendants,  although  earlier  opinion 
maintained  that  Australians  and  Tasrnanians 
presented  Neanderthaloid  characteis,  which 
could  even  be  identified  among  the  peoples 
of  Frisland.  Recently,  Hrdlicka  affirmed  that 
Homo  sapiens,  as  a  whole,  was  derived  from  an 
aberrant  type  of  Neanderthal  ( Jour.  Royal  Anth. 
lust  ,  f>7,  249). 

South  Africa  presented  three  puzzling  forms: 
that  of  Boskop,  Transvaal,  in  1914,  Broken 
Hill,  Rhodesia,  in  1921,  and  the  Taungs  skull, 
Bechuanaland,  m  1925.  The  antiquity  of  all 
thiee  is  unceitain  R  Bioom,  who  held  the 
Boskop  skull  to  be  of  exceedingly  primitive 
character,  suggehted  that  it  may  be  ancestral 
to  Neanderthal  an  well  as  Cio-Magnon  (early 
Homo  sapiens),  and  proposed  a  new  specific  name 
for  it,  Homo  capensis  (Anthropological  Papcis, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  23,  1918). 
This  find  has  atti  acted  little  attention.  The 
fauna  associated  with  the  Broken  Hill  finds  does 
not  indicate  gieat  antiquity,  but  the  type  is 
ttuly  ancient.  In  this  case,  a  large  part  of 
the  skeleton  wais  found,  and  fragments  fiom  the 
skeleton  of  at  least  one  other  individual.  The 
brain  case  is  low-vaulted,  indicative  of  low  cra- 
nial capacity;  the  laige  gorillu-like  face  has  the 
masivc  brow  ridges  of  Neanderthal;  the  teeth 
are  large  and  the  jaws  massive.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  skeleton  indicates  eiect  posture  and 
straight  legs  similar  to  modern  man.  Elliot 
Smith  coiibidered  it  a  form  of  earlier  origin  than 
Neanderthal,  but  persisting  in  marginal  South 
Africa  to  a  late  date  The  Taungs  skull  aroused 
considerable  conti  oversy.  R  A.  Dart  considered 
this  immature  specimen  as  more  homoid  than 
any  anthropoid,  but  Keith,  Boule,  and  others 
held  it  a  fossil  anthropoid.  On  the  side  of  its 
antiquity,  the  find  is  equivocal;  R  B.  Young 
maintained  that  the  skull  was  washed  into  the 
fissure  in  which  it  was  found,  and  Schwartz  that 
the  tropical  forest  in  which  the  animal  lived 
may  have  persisted  in  South  Africa  until  recent 
date  (Nature,  1925,  195,  22;  Trans.  Geol.  Soc. 
8.  Africa,  28,  55). 
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The  best  known  of  the  early  forma  of  our 
own  species  (Homo  sapwm)  is  the  Cr6-Magnon 
race.  In  the  opinion  of  E.  Hooton,  the  assem- 
blage of  skeletons  attributed  to  this  race  does 
not  represent  a  true  race  (Ancient  Inhabitants 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  1925),  but  is  an  arbi- 
tral y  group  of  ancient  types,  selected  because 
of  tiie  large  size  of  the  skulls,  combining  a  nar- 
row head  with  a  disproportionately  wide  face. 
These,  in  his  view,  are  hybrids  resulting  from 
the  closing  of  a  dolicoccphalic  (nairow  headed) 
group,  having  faces  of  medium  width  (such  as 
Galley  Hill,  Brunn),  with  a  broad-faced  brachy- 
cepha'lic  (broad  headed)  people  (Of net,  Gren- 
elle).  Tho  relation  of  existing  races  to  this 
and  other  Upper  Pleistocene  races  is  still  un- 
certain. Caucasians  are  commonly  said  to  de- 
rive from  Cro-Magnon  and  Brunn,  Negroids  from 
the  Gimmldi  lace  of  the  same  age,  but  no  an- 
cestral Mongoloid  types  have  yet  been  discov- 
ered. No  vciy  ancient  forms  of  the  American 
Indian  variety  of  the  Mongoloid  nice  have  been 
located,  although  attributed  finds  have  been  fre- 
quently reported  The  Talgai  skull  from  Queens- 
land was  thought  to  be  ancestral  to  the  Austra- 
lian aborigines,  but  the  remains  and  their 
antiquity  are  too  equivocal  to  warrant  that  view. 

A  conservative  view  of  the  classification  of 
living  races  is  that  of  Kroebcr  (Anthropology, 
1923),  who  makes  the  major  groups  Caucasian, 
Mongoloid,  and  Negioid,  leaving  the  Polynesians, 
Ainu,  Indo-Aiistrahans,  and  Australians  un- 
classified because  of  doubtful  affiliation.  Elliot 
Smith  adds  the  Australians  aa  a  fourth  and 
most  primitive  division,  from  which  Negroids, 
Mongoloids,  and  Caucasians  range  in  order  as 
more  specialized  foims  (Evolution  of  Man,  1!)24). 
R.  B.  DiAon  makes  quite  a  different  analysis 
(Kanal  Jhstory  of  Man,  1923).  Taking  thiee 
cranial  features,  cephalic  index,  height  index, 
and  nasal  index,  he  bases  a  system  of  races  on 
them  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  hitherto 
universally  accepted  features  as  pigmentation 
and  hair  texture.  Dividing  each  chaiacter  into 
three  classes,  he  has  twenty-seven  possible  gioups 
of  which  eight  are  considered  pnmary  races. 
The  combination  of  these  in  each  racial  group 
is  then  analyzed.  While  the  scheme  has  the 
merit  of  insisting  on  the  complexity  of  racial 
amalgamation  arid  the  variability  of  human 
groups,  the  results  have  met  with  general  skep- 
ticism. Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in 
classification  by  the  use  of  blood-precipitation 
tests,  but  the  results  are  not  conclusive. 

Several  local  studies  deserve  notice:  F.  Sara- 
sin's  Anthropologie  dcr  Ncu-Calcdonier  und 
Loyalty- Jnsulancr  (1916-1922),  Matsumura's 
"Cephalic  Index  and  Stature  of  the  Japanese" 
(Jour.  Fac,  Sci.,  Imp  Unw.  Tokyo,  1925)  ;  Sul- 
livan's "Racial  Types  in  the  Philippine  Islands" 
(Anthro.  Papers ,  Amcr.,  Mus.  Nat.  Hist ,  1918), 
and  Dunn's  "Anthropometiic  Study  of  Hawaiians 
of  Pure  and  Mixed  Blood"  (Papers,  Peabody 
Museum,  1928). 

As  to  the  cause  of  racial  differentiation,  Keith 
suggests  the  influence  of  the  ductless  glands 
(Brit.  Assn.  Adv.  Sci ,  1920).  E.  Fischer  in- 
sists on  a  view  often  neglected  by  race  classifiers, 
namely,  that  man  is  a  domesticated  animal  and 
hence  has  developed  variations  corresponding  to 
those  differentiating  races  of  cattle,  etc.  (Zeit. 
/.  Morphologic  u.  Anthro.,  18,  1914).  The  differ- 
ences in  hair  form,  bone  structure,  and  muscu- 
lature among  living  races  are  precisely  of  the 
order  of  those  setting  off  domestic  animals  from 


wild  species.  One  current  explanation  for  differ- 
ences in  pigment  is  based  on  their  relative  ab- 
sorption of  light;  Shaxby  and  Bonncll  found, 
however,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  re- 
flective properties  of  Caucasian  and  Negroid 
skins  (Man,  1928,  No.  42). 

For  the  purpose  of  race  classification,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  such  features  as  head  form, 
hair  texture,  etc.,  are  fixed  by  heredity  alone; 
but  paralleling  Fischer's  thought,  Boas  has  in- 
vestigated the  effects  of  changed  environment 
on  physical  types.  To  his  earlier  demonstra- 
tion that  children  of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  differ  from  their  parental  types  in  head 
foim,  face  width,  and  stature  (Rept.  Immigra- 
tion Comm.,  39,  1911),  Boas  now  adds  evidence 
from  Porto  Rico  and  elsewhere  (Proo.  Nat.  Acad. 
Sci.,  1916,  713).  A  summary  of  such  investi- 
gations is  Boas's  "Report  on  an  Anthropometric 
Investigation  of  the  Population  of  the  United 
States"  (Jour.  Amcr.  fitalistical  Assn.,  1922) 
J<\  Sarasin  also  has  discussed  the  possibility  of 
convergent  development  of  hair  form  in  diveise 
races  (Anthropology  der  Neu-Calcdomcr,  1910- 
1922).  Such  changes,  which  imply  the  possibility 
of  similarities  by  convergence,  render  the  struc- 
ture of  lace  classifications  exceedingly  shaky. 

MAN*,  SCIENCE  OF  See  ANTHROPOLOGY; 
ETHNOGBAPUY  ;  ETHNOLOGY;  MAN,  PREHISTORIC 
RACES  OF. 

MANCHECOT7RT.     See  LAVEDAN,  HKNBI. 

MANCHESTER.  An  important  manufac- 
turing city  of  England  and  the  centie  of  the 
world's  cotton  tiade.  The  population  at  the 
census  of  1921  was  730,307;  in  1927  it  was 
estimated  to  be  751,900.  The  municipal  area  is 
21,090  acres  (about  34  square  miles).  Manches- 
ter is  the  distributing  centre  of  the  cotton  spin- 
ning and  weaving  industries  of  Lancashne  for 
the  whole  world  and  of  butter  and  foodstuffs 
for  the  most  densely  populated  pait  of  England. 
It  also  contains  large  engineering  mai'hinciy 
works  and  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  silks, 
chemicals,  india-i  ubber  goods,  etc  In  1924  the 
total  value  of  silk  fabrics  and  yarns  produced  in 
Great  Britain  was  £5,543,000,  of  which  about 
£2,131,900  was  manufactured  in  Manchester. 

Manchester  is  the  fourth  port  in  the  Bntish 
Isles,  being  surpassed  only  by  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Hull.  It  has  direct  access  to  the  sea 
by  means  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which 
has  a  total  length  of  355  miles  In  1925  this 
canal  was  deepened  from  28  feet  to  30  feet  fiom 
the  entrance  lock*  at  Eastham  to  Ellesmere 
Port,  a  distance  of  about  live  miles.  Inci  eased 
facilities  for  handling  cargo  were  also  installed 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  £500,000.  In  1926  the  net 
tonnage  of  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  was 
3,554,667  for  arrivals  and  3,241,002  for  depar- 
tures. The  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the 
port  was  £96,448,534. 

The  construction  of  a  service  reservoir  at 
Heaton  Park,  which  was  begun  in  1907  and  sus- 
pended during  the  period  of  the  World  War, 
was  resumed  in  1923  and  completed  in  1927. 
It  has  a  surface  area  of  77.5  acres,  an  average 
depth  of  26  feet,  and  a  capacity  of  570,000,000 
gallons.  At  a  cost  of  £6,500,000  the  corporation 
has  assured  a  supply  of  50,000,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day  from  Lake  Thirlmere  in  West- 
moreland, the  water  being  conveyed  a  distance 
of  100  miles  to  the  distributing  reservoir.  An 
additional  supply  is  obtained  from  a  series  of 
reservoirs  in  the  Longderdale  Valley,  and  with 
a  wise  provision  for  the  future  needs  of  this 
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industrial  area,  the  corporation  in  1919  obtained 
Parliamentary  powers  to  acquire  and  use  Hawes- 
water,  also  in  the  Lake  Distiict.  The  daily 
average  distribution  for  1927-28  was  55,000,000 
gallons. 

A  ii cw  art  gallery  and  museum  have  been 
erected  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  at  a  cost 
of  £300,000.  In  front  of  the  building  are  statues 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  John  Dalton,  Queen 
Victoria,  James  Watt,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
Royal  Exchange  was  reconstructed,  1915  to 
1921,  with  a  clock  tower  180  feet  high.  In 
1919  a  replica  of  George  Cray  Barnard's  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Cincinnati  was  erected 
in  Plata's  Field  Park.  Manchester  claims  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  fiee  public  libraries,  the  first 
having  been  opened  in  1852  In  1929  the  Central 
Refeienee  Libraiy  had  255,218  volumes,  exclu- 
sive of  the  foreign,  music,  and  commercial  li- 
braries; 25  district  libraries  are  distributed 
throughout  the  city. 

MANCHURIA,  man-eh<5o're'-a.  A  Chinese 
outer  teintory,  with  an  approximate  area  of 
303,700  squaie  miles  and  a  population  estimated 
at  24,520,(i6l  in  1927.  Immigration  from  Cen- 
tial  China  is  inci  casing  the  population  by  a 
million  yeiuly.  The  capital  and  chief  town, 
Mukden,  has  about  350,000  inhabitants;  the 
chief  pmt  is  Daiien  Other  large  towns  are 
Harbin  (30r>,000) ,  Newchwang  (82,100),  Kiiiri 
(540,214),  \mg  k'ou  ((>0,000),  and  An-tung  (72,- 
500).  The  extiaoidmary  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  inipnned  railway  facilities  caused  Man- 
chuua  to  glow  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
sochon  ot  China.  Tn  1927  it  was  vstmiated  that 
81,7lS,94f>  aeies  of  land  were  under  cultivation 
The  SON  a  bean,  millet,  kaoliang  (a  soit  of 
soighum),  \\heat,  and  rice  aie  the  principal 
crops.  Tobacco,  beets,  and  lla\  also  are  grown. 
Gold,  iron,  coal,  Halt,  natural  soda,  and  magnesite 
also  aie  \voikcd  to  borne  extent.  The  constant 
application  of  the  pnnnpal  concessionaire  in 
the  countiy,  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  to 
industrial  actmties  has  met  with  excellent  re- 
sults Ptineipal  woiks  are  bean  mill*,  flour 
nulls,  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  and  iron  and 
steel  factoiies  The  tiade  of  Manchuiia  reflected 
the  panic  condition.  Tmpoits  of  foreign  goods 
steadily  mci  eased  fiom  72,431,345  taels  in  1913 
to  13G|02(U11  in  1°21;  expoits  from  94,053,423 
to  100,S20,6KO  in  1021.  The  combined  export 
and  impoit  tiade  dm  ing  the  year  ended  Mar 
31,  1028,  amounted  to  002,000,000  taels.  The  to- 
tal railway  mileage  in  192!)  was  3622.  See 
CHINA  and  JAPAN. 

History.  Events  of  the  World  War,  and, 
in  latei  years,  an  enormous  influx  of  immigration 
f loni  China  combined  to  inciease  both  the  \vealth 
of  Manchuria  and  the  intensity  of  the  intci  na- 
tional struggle  foi  its  possession  The  Chinese 
Eastern  Kail  way,  key  to  the  wealth  of  the  prov- 
ince, was  taken  o\er  by  the  Allies  in  1917. 
American  engineers  opeiated  it  until  1922,  when 
it  was  turned  <m-r  to  China.  In  1924  the  Soviet 
government  seemed  an  agreement  for  the  control 
of  the  raihond  by  a  board  of  directors  appointed 
jointly  by  the  two  governments,  at  the  same  time 
pledging  itself  to  refiain  from  Communistic 
propaganda  in  China.  Fiictiori  developed  which 
came  to  a  head  July  10,  1929,  when  the  Nanking 
government  anested  many  Russian  officials  and 
employes  of  the  railroad  and  replaced  them  with 
Chinese  and  White  Russians.  The  excuse  for 
this  action  was  that  a  raid  on  the  Soviet  Consu- 
late at  Haibin  on  May  27,  preceding,  had  un- 


covered a  Communist  plot  to  overthrow  the  Na- 
tionalist government.  A  Russian  ultimatum 
was  ignored;  on  July  18  the  Soviet  government 
severed  diplomatic  relations,  and  the  threat  of 
war  led  the  United  States  and  other  leading  pow- 
ers to  intervene  on  July  19  to  the  extent  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  both  goxernments  to  their 
obligations  under  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact. 
While  armed  forces  faced  each  other  across  the 
border  and  numerous  minor  clashes  were  re- 
ported, negotiations  between  the  two  govei  nments 
continued  into  the  wintci  months  without  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

MANDATES.  The  decision  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  (see  PEACE  Co  INFERENCE  AND 
TKEATIEH)  to  establish  a  mandatory  system  under 
supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations  instead  of 
permitting  the  outright  annexation  of  the  former 
German  colonies  and  Turkish  territories  by  the 
victorious  Allies,  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
very  significant  and  novel  form  of  international 
control  over  colonial  possessions.  Colonies  with 
an  aggregate  area  about  1,250,000  square  miles 
and  a  total  population  of  more  than  15,000,000 
weie  placed  under  mandates  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Article  22  of  the  CVvenant  which 
was  prefaced  to  the  five  major  peace  treaties 
provided  that  certain  territones  taken  from  the 
defeated  powers  and  "not  yet  able  to  stand  by 
themselves"  should  be  ad'mmisti  led  by  more 
civilized  nations  acting  art  "niandatoi  ies"  or 
trustees  for  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which, 
piesumably,  ultimate  fwneieigiity  is  vested. 
There  were  to  be  three  classes  of  mandates. 
Class  A,  including  territoiies  taken  from 
Turkey;  Class  B,  including  former  German 
colonies  in  central  Africa,  and  Class  C,  com- 
prising German  Southwest  Afnca  and  the  for- 
mer Geinian  island  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 
The  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  to 
whom  these  aieas  \ver%e  ceded  by  Tin  key  and 
Germany,  reserved  the  right  to 'distribute  the 
territories  in  question,  and  to  diaft  the  man- 
dates, befotc  turning  the  system  ovei  to  the 
League  foi  peirnanent  opcidtion  Ar<  ordingly, 
the  Supreme  Council  on  Mav  7  distnhuted  the 
B  and  C  mandates  as  follows  German  East 
Afiica  to  Great  Bntain,  Togoland  and  the 
Cameroon*  (qv)  to  Gieat  Bntain  and  Fiance, 
Southwest  Africa  to  the  Union  of  South  Afiica, 
Samoa  to  New  Zealand,  Nauru  to  the  Bi  itish 
Empire,  German  New  Guinea  to  Australia,  and 
Gei man  islands  north  of  the  equator  to  Japan. 

Theie  remained  the  A  mandates  Because  of 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  Turkish  peace 
settlement,  these  ^eie  not  distributed  until  the 
San  Remo  Conference  of  Picrnicrs  in  Apiil,  1920. 
The  San  Remo  decision,  confirmed  on  May  5, 
allotted  Syria  to  France,  and  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia  to  Great  Bntain  It  had  been  in- 
tended that  Armenia  also  should  become  an  A 
mandate,  but  as  neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  other  power  cared  to  assume  responsibility 
foi  AimeniVs  welfaie,  no  mandate  was  issued. 
See  ARMENIA. 

As  the  premiers  at  San  Remo  not  only  as- 
signed the  mandates  but  also  sealed  a  compact 
for  exclusive  Anglo-French  exploitation  of  the 
oil  resources  in  Mesopotamia,  the  United  States 
govcinment  immediately  addressed  a  note  of 
protest,  May  12,  1920,  to  Great  Britain,  insist- 
ing on  equal  treatment  for  subjects  of  all  na- 
tions. Refusing  to  be  referred  by  Lord  Curzon 
to  the  Council  of  the  League  (Curzon  letter  of 
August  9),  the  Washington  government  insisted 
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on  Nov.  20,  1020,  that  the  drafts  of  mandates 
must  be  communicated  to  it  for  criticism  before 
final  approval,  and  that  the  United  States  had 
a  just  claim  to  all  privileges,  in  regard  to  man- 
dates, enjoyed  by  members  of  the  League.  The 
first  point,  it  may  be  noted,  was  satisfied  sub- 
sequently by  preliminary  publication  of  draft 
mandates;  the  second  was  guaranteed  by  special 
treaties  which  the  United  States  later  negoti- 
ated with  individual  mandatory  powers.  The 
United  States  also  objected  to  the  assignment  of 
Yap  to  Japan,  and  not  until  the  Washington 
Confeience  was  this  dispute  settled  by  a  spe- 
cial treaty  reeogm/ing  the  Japanese  mandate 
for  assuring  the  United  States  of  cable  and  wire- 
less facilities.  See  YAP;  WASHINGTON  CONFER- 
ENCE. 

Meanwhile,  woik  proceeded  on  the  drafts  of 
the  mandates,  for  each  mandated  teintory  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  mandatory  power  only  on 
a  conditional  basin  laid  down  in  a  separate 
charter  or  mandate,  drafted  by  the  chief  Allied 
powers,  but  approved  and  gianted  by  the  League 
Council.  The  C  mandates,  offering  the  least 
difficulty,  were  first  formulated  and  received 
the  Council's  stamp  of  appiovul  on  Dec.  17, 
1020.  These  were  five  in  number  Union  of 
South  Afiica  mandate  foi  former  (KM man  South- 
west Afuca,  Australian  mandate  for  New 
Guinea,  New  Zealand  mandate  for  westein  Sam- 
oa, British  Empire  mandate  for  Nauru  Island, 
and  Japanese  mandate  for  the  Caroline  and 
Marshall  Islands  In  each  of  these  territories, 
the  mandatory  power  was  authorized  to  exercise 
full  power  of  administiation  and  legislation,  sub- 
ject to  reseivations  foi  the  pioliibition  of  slav- 
ery and  forced  labor,  of  the  aims  and  liqnoi 
traffic,  of  foitifications  and  nnlitaiy  training  of 
natives  save  for  local  defence,  and  subject 
also  to  a  guarantee  of  religious  freedom. 
Japan  would  gladly  have  added  a  proxision 
for  the  open  door,  but*  the  other  powers,  espe- 
cially the  Australasian  Dominions,  unwilling  to 
throw  their  Pacific  mandates  open  to  Japan, 
refused 

Difficulties  with  the  Holy  Sec  regarding  the 
Palestine  mandate,  and  witli  the  United  States 
regarding  Mesopotamia,  delayed  the  definitive 
approval  of  the  other  mandates.  On  Aug.  1, 
1922,  the  Council  approved  B  mandates  for  north- 
em  Cameroon  (Bntish),  southern  Cameroon 
(Fiench),  westein  Togoland  (Bntish),  eastern 
Togoland  (Fiench),  Ruanda  and  Urundi  (Bel- 
gian), and  East  Afiica  01  Tanganyika  Tonitoiy 
(British).  A  notable  feature  of  these  mandates 
was  the  inclusion  of  elaborate  provisions  for  the 
welfare  of  the  natives,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  equality  of  commercial  and  industrial  op- 
portunity in  these  teintories  among  members 
of  the  League,  in  addition  to  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  C  mandates  The  A  mandates 
for  Palestine  (British)  and  Sviia  and  Lebanon 
(French)  weie  appnned  on  July  24,  1022,  and 
published  by  the  League  on  August  12;  that  for 
Mesopotamia  had  long  been  diafted  but  had 
aroused  HO  much  mtei national  difficulty  and  was 
so  vitally  dependent  on  British  relations  with 
the  natives  that  its  eonfumation  was  delayed 
(see  IRAQ.)  The  A  mandates  were  particularly 
interesting;  they  were  designed  to  be  transitional 
measures  to  assist  buck  \\Aid  countries  until  fit 
for  independence.  Special  provisions  weie  in- 
serted ior  the  development  of  autonomy  and  for 
the  protection  of  antiquities  or  archaeological  re- 
mains. 


All  mandates  imposed  on  the  mandatory  power 
the  obligation  to  make  tegular  reports  of  its 
administration  to  a  Permanent  Mandates  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  League.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  unusual  and  the  most  val- 
uable feature  of  the  entite  system;  the  knowl- 
edge that  such  reports  will  icccive  full  publicity 
and  open  discussion  has  acted  as  a  potent  stim- 
ulus to  good  administration. 

The  Mandates  Commission  has  received  ciiti- 
cism  at  times  from  the  Mandatoiy  Power  for 
its  excess  of  zeal  in  seeming  information.  In 
February,  1020,  the  administiation  of  the  man- 
date over  Syria  by  France  came  before  the  League 
of  Nations  due  to  criticisms  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  Syria.  In  1027  the  Man- 
dates Commission  considered  a  number  of  minor 
items  including  the  relations  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  to  the  Southwest  Protectorate, 
involving  the  definition  of  the  term  "possess 
soveieignty  "  This  subject  continued  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  jear  and  a  report  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  aiming  to  clarify  the 
situation  calling  attention  as  it  did  to  condi- 
tions new  to  international  law  which  had  de- 
veloped in  the  relations  of  mandated  territory 
to  the  mandatory  powers  and  to  the  League  of 
Nations  itself 

Full  information  regarding  the  mandates  and 
their  administiation  is  made  available  by  the 
League  of  Nations  111  its  publications  containing 
minutes  of  the  Mandates  Commission  and  supple- 
mentary official  documents.  See  AFRICA;  LEAGUE 
or  NATIONS. 

MANfiN,  ma-nan'.  JUAN  (1883-  ).  A 
Spanish  violinist  and  composer  (see  VOL.  XIV). 
He  added  to  the  list  of  his  works.  The  operas, 
Dcr  \Veg  zur  Somie  (Brunswick,  1920),  and 
A'eio  und  Act£  (Karlsruhe,  1028)  ;  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  Nucta  Caialnna;  two  violin  con- 
certos, a  piano  concerto;  Vanalwns  on  a  theme 
of  Paganini  foi  violin  and  orchestra,  Ruile  for 
piano  and  violin  with  orchestra;  Concerto  grosso 
for  two  violins  and  orchestra;  a  piano  quartet, 
a  string  quartet;  a  piano  quintet  Tie  also  pub- 
lished numerous  transcriptions  for  violin  and 
edited  the  woiks  of  Paganini. 

MANGIN,  iiuiN'/hffN,  CHARLES  MARIE  EM- 
MANUEL (1800-1025).  A  French  soldier,  born  in 
Sarrebouig,  Meurthe.  He  served  cm  the  staff  of 
Marc-hand's  Fashoda  mission  in  1897  and  played  a 
prominent  pait  in  the  conquest  of  Morocco  from 
1911  to  1913,  in  the  latter  year  being  made  briga- 
dier general  In  the  World  War,  he  commanded 
a  division  at  the  Battle  of  the  Mimic  and  by 
his  personal  example  of  courage  saved  a  threat- 
ening situation.  He  commanded  at  Verdun, 
wheie  in  March,  1010,  he  recaptured  the  for- 
tresses Douaumont  and  Vaux.  In  the  last  two 
years  of  the  War,  he  commanded  the  Oth  and  then 
the  10th  Armies  and  in  the  defensive  of  April, 
1017,  his  tactics  weie  cntiei/ed  but  an  inquiry 
exonerated  him.  Jn  July,  1018,  he  defeated  the 
Germans  north  of  CliAteau-Tlneny  and  forced 
them  to  retreat.  During  these  opeiations,  he  had 
under  his  command  important  American  forces. 
Following  the  Armistice,  he  commanded  the  Al- 
lied Army  of  Occupation,  with  headquarters  at 
Mayence.  He  was  the  oigani/er  of  the  French 
"black  army,"  was  a  member  of  the  Higher  Coun- 
cil of  War,  and  received  many  decorations,  for- 
eign as  well  as  Fiench.  He  received  the  Grand 
Prix  de  la  Litterature  fianc.aise  in  1025,  and 
wrote  La  force  noire,  crowned  by  the  Academy  in 
its  fourth  edition,  1921  (1010);  Comment  finit 
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la  guerre  (1921);  Com  men  la  ires  et  Portraits 
(1022);  and  Autour  de  VAmenque  latine 
(1922).  Consult  Le  Ueneral  Mangin,  by 
Gabriel  Hanotaux  (1025). 

MANITOBA,  mun'I-to'ba.  A  Canadian  prov- 
ince with  an  area  of  251,832  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation in  1911,  401,394;  in  1921,  610,118,  an 
increase  of  32.2  per  cent.  In  1929  it  was  esti- 
mated at  603,200.  The  rural  population  in  1920 
made  up  50.4  per  cent  of  the  whole,  as  compared 
with  50.0  per  cent  of  1911.  Males,  in  1921, 
continued  in  excess  of  females,  the  division  be- 
ing 320,507  to  289,551.  The  leading  cities,  with 
their  populations  in  1920,  weie  Winnipeg,  the 
capital,  191,998  (130,035  in  1911);  Brandon, 
10,443;  St.  Boniface,  14,187;  Portage  la  Prairie, 
0513.  In  1910  settlers  of  American  origin  num- 
bered 18,274.  There  were,  besides  the  settlers 
of  British  descent,  large  colonies  of  German, 
Austro-Hungarian,  and  Russian  farmers. 

Industry.  To  a  large  extent,  the  piovince's 
very  nch  natural  resouices  remain  undeveloped. 
The  population  is  settled  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  and  South,  and  as  farming  and 
pastoral  pursuits  are  the  leading  activities,  com- 
paratively little  attention  is  given  to  the  forests, 
fishing  grounds,  water  power,  or  mineral  deposits. 
The  area  under  field  crops  in  1927  was  0,501,884 
acres.  The  acreage  under  spring  wheat  in  1927 
(2,195,377  acres)  was  loss  than  that  of  1911 
(3,094,833  acres).  Oats  in  1927  were  planted  on 
1,544,511  acres.  Bailey,  rye,  flax,  roots,  and 
forage  crops  aie  the  other  important  field  prod- 
ucts. The  total  value  of  field  crops  in  1920 
was  $120,020,000.  The  augmentation  of  live 
stock  indicates  the  new  interest  of  the  piovince. 
Cattle  in  1927  iiumbeied  707,210,  against  409,- 
718  in  1913;  sheep  in  1927  weie  135,982,  against 
42,840  in  1913,  swine  in  1927  were  387,200 
against  184,745  in  1913.  In  1927,  71  dairy  es- 
tablishments pioduced  a  product  value  of  $8,- 
385,844  as  against  the  total  output  of  $593,375 
in  1910.  Mineral  areas  included  rich  gold  fields 
in  The  Pas  district  and  at  Elbow  Lake;  copper 
ore  in  the  Flm  Flon  district;  gypsum,  and 
building  materials.  The  total  mineral  produc- 
tion in  1927  was  $2,832,905.  Other  products 
yielded,  furs,  1925-20,  $1,809,904;  fish  in  1927, 
$2,039,738;  lumber  cut,  1925,  $2,178,051.  In 
1920  there  were  797  industrial  establishments; 
meat  packing,  milling,  etc.,  aie  the  most  impor- 
tant, capitalized  at  $127,445,924  and  employing 
21,201  workers  (17,325  in  1910).  Materials 
used  were  valued  at  $75,000,529  and  the  product 
at  $132,718,452;  in  1910  the  product  had  been 
$53,073,009.  Out  of  3,309,000  horse  power  esti- 
mated as  available,  in  1928,  255,125  was  being 
used. 

Communications.  In  1928  there  were  in 
operation  4097  miles  of  railway  as  compared 
with  3993  miles  in  1913.  The  telephone  system, 
provincially  owned,  had  275,073  miles  of  line  in 
1928.  There  weie  71,187  telephones  on  the  lines. 
The  Dominion  Railway  from  The  Pas  to  Port 
Churchill  (Hudson  Bay),  to  make  possible  wheat 
shipments  via  Hudson  Bay,  was  completed  in 
1928-29. 

Government.  Revenues  and  expenditures 
for  1913  were  $5,788,070  and  $5,314,849;  for 
1928,  $10,741,070  and  $11,243,093.  The  gross 
debt  in  1928  was  $77,050,059.  In  1927-28  there 
were  148,763  pupils  in  the  3987  public  schools. 
The  enrollment  had  been  83,079  in  1913.  The 
University  of  Manitoba  had  2747  students  in 
1927-28;  the  Agricultural  College,  1074  students 


in  1920.  Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  state- 
controlled  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were 
$9,181,040  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927. 
Total  expenditures  for  education  in  1913  were 
$5,030,795;  in  1920,  $10,952,402.  The  province 
is  represented  by  six  members  in  the  Senate 
and  17  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament.  Women  are  permitted  to  stand 
for  Parliament.  Proportional  representation 
has  been  adopted  as  the  method  for  choosing  the 
representatives  for  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 

MANITJ,  JULIU  (1873-  ).  A  Rumanian 
Prime  Minister,  bom  at  Szilagy&oinlyn  From 
1900  to  1910,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Diet.  He 
was  President  of  the  provisional  goveimnent 
formed  in  1918,  and  in  1919  became  President  of 
the  National  Rumanian  Party  which  consolidated 
with  the  National  Peasant  "Party  in  1020.  As 
leader  of  the  National  Peasant  Party,  he  became 
Prime  Minister  Nov.  11,  1928,  following  the  res- 
ignation of  the  ministry  headed  by  Vmtila 
Bratianu 

MANLY,  CHARLES  MATIIIKWS  (1870-1927) 
An  American  mechanical  engineer,  born  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  and  educated  at  Furnian  Uni- 
versity and  Cornell.  After  graduation,  he  be- 
came assistant  to  Seerctaiy  Langley  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  his  woik  on  avia 
tion  and  built  and  piloted  the  first  Langley 
aeroplane  in  1903.  He  oiganued  the  Manly 
Drive  Company  in  New  York  in  1905  and  was 
its  chief  engineer,  thereafter  serving  as  con- 
sulting engineer  to  various  corporations  and 
to  the  British  War  Office  (1915)  in  the  develop- 
ment of  large  aeroplanes  in  the  United  States. 
During  1915-20  he  was  associated  with  the 
Curtis  Aeroplane  and  Motor  Corporation,  but 
later  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  consulting 
practice  under  Wanly  &  Veal.  He  patented 
nearly  50  inventions  in  automotive  transporta- 
tion, po\\er  generation,  and  transmission.  In 
1918  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission to  the  International  An  craft  Standards 
Conference  in  London.  He  was  associated  with 
S  P.  Langley  in  the  production  of  his  Memoirs 
on  Mechanical  Flight  ( 191 1 ). 

MANN,  ALBERT  RUSSELL  (1880-  ).  An 
American  agi  icultural  educator,  born  at  Haw- 
kins, Pa.,  and  educated  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agiicultuie  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  the  dairy  industry  at  New  York  State 
College  and  in  the  same  year  was  secretary  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Agriculture.  He  'was 
successively  secietarj,  registrai  and  editoi,  pio- 
fessor  of  ruial  social  organizations,  acting  dean, 
and  dean  (from  1917)  of  the  New  Yoik  State 
College  of  Agiiculture  at  Cornell.  He  was  also 
director  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  after  1025  and  director  of 
extension  woik.  lie  was  a  member  of  many  sci- 
entific societies  and  the  author  of  Beginnings 
in  Agriculture  (1911). 

MANN,  HEINKICIF  (1871-  ).  A  German 
novelist  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Lubcck,  the 
brother  of  Thomas  Mann.  He  studied  in  Lubeck 
and  Berlin.  His  eaily  novels  Im  Schlaraffcn- 
land  (1901)  ;  Die  Gottinnen  (1902-04),  and  Die 
Jagd  nach  der  Liebe  (1905),  "were  acclaimed  only 
by  a  few  distinguished  critics.  He  reached  a 
wider  circle  of  readers  with  Professor  Vnrat 
(1900)  ;  Zwischen  den  Rasscn  (1907)  ;  Der  Un- 
tcrlan  (1911 )  ;  Die  Armen  (1912),  and  Der  Kopf 
(1925).  With  his  Mutter  Mane  (1927),  he 
reached  the  American  market,  an  English  trans- 
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lation  being  published  in  1928.  He  has  also 
written  the  plays,  Der  Weg  zur  Macht  (1918) 
and  Das  gasthche  Hau8  (1923),  and  the  essays 
Macht  und  Mcnsch  (1919)  and  Diktatur  der 
Vernunft  (1923). 

MANN,  JAMES  ROBERT  (1856-1922).  An 
Anieiiean  legislator  (see  VOL.  XV).  He  was 
reflected  Kepi  cscntati  ve  to  Congiess  for  succes- 
sive terms  from  1903  to  1923  He  was  minority 
leader  fioin  the  02d  to  the  05th  Congresses  and 
was  Kepublican  leader  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  parliamentarians  in  the  House  and  was 
pei  haps  its  most  conspicuous  member  for  many 
years 

MANN,  THOMAS  (1875-  ).  A  German 
novelist,  born  at  Lubeck,  the  brother  of  Heinrich 
Mann.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Munich 
and  Bonn.  After  the  publication  of  Die  Bud- 
denbrooks  (1003),  a  novel  of  an  old  patrician 
family  of  Lubeck,  supposed  to  be  partly  auto- 
biogiaplncal,  lie  giew  in  popularity.  Since  the 
Woild  War,  he  has  written  Friedneh  und  die 
grosse  Koahtion,  historical  essays  (1915);  Be- 
trachtunqcH,  eines  Vnpolilischen  (1918);  Von 
deulscher  Rcpu  blik  ( 1 923 )  ;  Bcmuhungen 
(1925)  ;  Panser  Jtcchenschaft  (192f>)  ;  and  other 
contributions  to  (Jerman  post-war  literature. 
He  has  become  known  in  America  through  trans- 
lations of  Der  Zauberberg  (1924),  in  English 
The  Mapie  Mountain  (1928);  Buddenbrooks 
( 1 928 )  ,  'Three  Essays  ( 1 929 ) 

MANNERHEIM,  BAKON  CARL  GUSTAF 
(1867-  ).  A  Finnish  soldier,  born  at  Vill- 
nas.  He  was  an  officei  in  the  Russian  Aimy  from 
1889  to  1917,  and  in  the  Finnish  civil  war  of 
1917-18,  led  the  White  Armies  which  defeated  the 
attempt  to  establish  n  Bolshevist  government. 
He  was  Regent  of  Finland  in  1918-19  and  has 
since  been  commander-ni-chief  of  the  garrison  at 
Helsingfors 

MANNING,  WILLIAM  TIIOMAS  (1860-  ) 
A  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  (see  VOL.  XV). 
He  was  rector  of  Trinity  parish  from  1908  to 
1921  In  the  lattei  year,  he  was  conseciatcd 
Bishop  of  New  York.  Dining  the  WTorld  War, 
he  served  as  volunteer  chaplain  at  Camp  Upton 
He  was  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France  and  an  ofhcer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Belgium.  Soon  after  his  consecration  as 
bishop,  he  began  an  active  campaign  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in 
New  York  City. 

MANOURY,  MICIIEL  JOSEPH  (1847-1923). 
A  Fiench  general,  born  at  Maintenon,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  fieole  Polytechnique  in  Paris.  He 
served  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  and 
was  general  of  a  division  in  1905.  In  the  lat- 
tei year,  he  icceived  the  command  of  the  artil- 
kiy  of  the  forts  of  Paris  and  was  president  of 
the  Commission  of  Military  Schools.  In  1910 
he  was  appointed  militaiy  governor  of  Paris 
and  a  member  of  the  special  council  of  war. 
In  1914  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  French 
Reserve  Force  near  Paris,  and  it  was  his  suc- 
cessful attack  on  September  0  which  first 
checked  General  Von  Kluck's  drive  toward  Paris. 
He  was  wounded  at  Soissons  in  March,  1915. 

MANSFIELD.  KATHEBINE  ( 1890-1 923 ) 
(MRS.  JOHN  MIDDLETON  MUBBY).  An  English 
wiiter,  born  in  New  Zealand.  She  began  writ- 
ing at  an  early  age,  her  first  published  work 
being  In  a  (Jerman  Pension  (1911),  and  soon 
won  her  way  to  the  front  rank  among  contempo- 
rary writers  of  fiction.  Her  book  of  snort  stories, 


Bliss  and  Other  Stories,  published  in  1920,  won 
much  favorable  comment.  This  was  followed  by 
The  Garden  Party  and  Other  Stories  (1922); 
and,  posthumously,  Poems  (1923);  The  Doves9 
Nest  and  Other  Stories  (1923)  ;  The  Journal  of 
Kathenne  Mansfield  (edited  by  J.  Middleton 
Murry,  1927),  and  Letters  of  Katharine  Mans- 
field, also  edited  by  her  husband  (2  vols,  1928). 
Before  her  death,  she  and  S.  S  Koteliansky  trans- 
lated Maxim  Gorki's  Reminiscences  of  Leonid 
Andreyev  (1928). 

MANSHIP,  PAUL  (1885-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  born  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He 
studied  art  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1909,  winning  a  scholarship  of  the  Ameiican 
Academy  in  Rome,  he  went  to  Europe  for  thiee 
years.  'His  debt  to  Greece  may  be  tiaced  in 
such  pieces  as  "The  Centaur  and  the  Dryad," 
"Briseis,"  the  "Infant  Hercules"  fountain  made 
for  the  courtyard  of  the  American  Academy  at 
Rome,  "The  Lyric  Muse"  and  "The  Little 
Brother."  The  beautiful  patina  of  these  pieces 
is  a  peculiarity  of  Manship's  work  His  glean- 
ings from  Hindu  and  Buddhist  sculptures  are 
seen  in  "The  Dancer  and  Ga/ellcs"  and  the 
"Flight  of  Night."  While  there  is  reverence 
for  tradition  in  Mr.  Manship's  sculpture,  theie 
are  also  veiy  modern  notes  in  some  of  his 
figures,  e.g.,  "Yawning"  In  1914  he  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy;  t\\o 
years  later,  he  was  made  a  full  member. 
Among  his  works  are  the  J  P.  Morgan  memo- 
rial at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York 
City;  the  Civic  Forum  Medal;  and  "Dancing  Girl 
and  Fauns"  and  "Indian  and  Prong-Horn  Ante- 
lope" at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago  The  bionze 
statuette,  "Yawning,"  is  at  the  St  Paul  In- 
stitute, and  the  portrait  study  of  his  daughter, 
"Pauline,"  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  The 
group,  "Dancers  and  Gaxelles,"  was  exhibited 
at  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris  and  also  at  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington,  and  the 
Cleveland  Museum.  Copies  of  "Centaur  and 
Diyad"  are  at  the  Metropolitan  and  at  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  His  woik  won  the 
gold  medals  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects (1921),  American  Numismatic  Society 
(1924),  and  the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition, 
Philadelphia  (1920).  In  1929  he  was  awarded 
the  National  Aits  Club  Sculpture  Prize  for  his 
"Flight  of  Europa." 

MANTLE,  (ROBERT)  BURNS  (1873-  ). 
An  American  newspaper  wiiter,  born  in  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  He  became  dramatic  editor  of  The 
Daily  News  (New  York)  and  dramatic  corres- 
pondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1922.  He 
was  previously  dramatic  editor  of  The  Evening 
Mail  (New  York)  and  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  was  best  known  as  the 
editor  of  The  Best  Plays  and  Year  Book  of  the 
Drama  in  America,  which  appeared  regularly 
after  1919.  He  wrote  Our  Playwrights  of  To- 
day (1928). 

MANUFACTURES.  See  BOOTS  AND  SHOES; 
IRON  AND  STEEL;  LEATHER;  MOTOR  VEHICLES; 
PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP;  PETROLEUM;  RUBBER; 
SILK;  SILK,  ARTIFICIAL;  TEXTILE  MANUFACTUR- 
ING; UNITED  STATES,  under  Manufactures. 

MANURES.    See  FERTILIZERS. 

MANZ,  GUSTAV  (1808-  ).  A  German 
writer  and  editor  of  the  Tagliche  Rundschau  of 
Berlin.  He  is  the  author  of  M.  Beer  (1892); 
Das  Tagebuch  (1893);  Das  Lebcndc  Wort 
(1913);  H  under  t  Jahre  Berliner  Humors 
(1910) ;  Martin  Luther  im  Deutscthen  Wort  und 
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Lied  (1917);  Finnland  ohne  Alkoholf  (1025). 
He  also  edited  Emil  Gtttt's  Verbotene  Frdohte 
(1894);  and  Brief e  an  emen  Freund  (1019); 
works  by  Mftricko  (1912);  Scheffel's  Ekkehard 
(19IG);  Selected  Writings  of  Theodor  Storm 
(11)17);  Friedrich  Vischer's  Auoh  Einer;  Lach- 
euder  Ernst,  an  anthology  of  German  humor; 
and  Leander's  Traumercien  an  fransbsischen 
Kaminen 

MARATHON.     See  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

MARCH,  PEYTON  CON  WAY  (18G4-  ).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Eastern,  Pa.  He 
giuduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1888  and  in  the  same  year  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery. 
Ho  saw  service  in  the  Philippines  in  military 
operations  and  later  as  administrator  From 
1903  to  1907,  he  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff  in  the  Army  and  in  1904  was  observer  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  He  commanded  the 
artillery  branch  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  from  the  American  entrance  into  the 
World  Wai  until  1918,  when  he  was  appointed 
acting  chief  of  staff.  On  May  20,  1918,  he  be- 
came general  and  chief  of  staff  and  held  that 
position  thiougkout  the  remainder  of  the  War. 
Ho  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  decorations  of  England,  France,  and 
other  European  countries.  He  was  rotned  in 
19<21 

MARCONI,  mtir-ko'ne:,  GUGLIELMO  (1874- 
).  An  Italian  electrical  engineer  (see  VOL. 
XV).  He  was  chosen  a  Senator  in  1918.  Dur- 
ing tho  Woild  War,  ho  took  charge  of  the  Italian 
government's  wireless  operation.  After  the  War, 
he  expo  1 1  men  ted  successfully  on  the  beam  system 
of  radio  telegraphy.  His  invention,  tested  in 
October,  1920,  speeded  up  the  transmission  of 
word*.  Tn  11)24  his  marriage  with  the  Hon. 
Beatrice  O'Brien  was  dissolved,  and  in  1927  he 
married  fonteba  Maria  Cristina  Bozzi-Scali. 

MARCOSSON,  ISAAC  FREDERICK  (1877- 
).  An  American  editor,  born  at  Louisville, 
Ky  ,  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  Louisville. 
From  1894  to  1903,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Louisville  Times  In  1903  he  became  associate 
editor  of  The  World's  Work,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1907,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  staff  and  financial  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Eicning  Post  (Philadelphia).  From  1910  to 
1913,  he  was  editor  of  Munsey's  Magazine.  Dur- 
ing and  following  tho  World  War,  he  traveled 
about  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
investigate  conditions  and  contributed  articles 
to  the  Katuiday  Evening  Post  and  other  period- 
icals. He  wrote:  The  War  After  the  War 
(1916);  The  Rebirth  of  Russia  (1917);  The 
Jinn iv ess  of  War  (1917);  Adventures  in  Inter- 
viewing 1919);  An  African  Adventure  (1921); 
The  lilark  Golconda  (1924);  and  Caravans  of 
Commerce  (1927)  Ho  was  tho  coauthor,  with 
Daniel  Frohman,  of  Charles  Frohman,  Manager 
and  Man  (1917). 

MARGTJERITTE,  PAUL.  See  MABGUEBITTE, 
VICTOR 

MARGTJERITTE,  mar'g'-r6t',  VICTOR  (1866- 
).  A  French  author  (see  VOL.  XV),  who 
collaborated  with  his  brother  Paul  previous  to 
the  latter's  death  in  1918.  After  the  World  War, 
he  began  writing  sensational  stories,  La 
OarGonne  (1922)  being  the  best  known.  In  1925 
he  founded  Appcl  aux  Consciences,  a  periodical 
devoted  to  the  question  of  War  guilt,  and  in  1926, 
Evolution,  a  monthly  devoted  to  international 
questions.  His  later  works  include  Pour  Mieux 
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vivre,  essays  (1914);  La  Terre  natale  (1915); 
Au  Bord  du  gouffre,  essays  (1919)  ;  Un  Ca-ur 
farouche  (1920);  Le  Soleil  dans  la  geole 
(1921 );  La  Maison  de  I'homme,  a  play  (1922)  ; 
Le  Compagnon  (1924);  Lcs  Coupablcs  (1925); 
Lea  Cnmincls  (1925);  La  "dernicre  guerre" 
(vol.  i,  1925)  ;  and  Ton  corps  est  or  toi  (1927). 

MARIANNE,  or  LADRONE,  ISLANDS. 
See  PACIFIC  OCEAN  ISLANDS. 

MARIE,  AUGUSTS  (1891-1929).  A  French 
physician  and  bacteriologist.  A  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  he  an- 
nounced discovery  of  a  new  serum  for  use  in 
canine  rabies  in  1921.  In  February,  1929,  he 
announced  a  cure  for  parahsis  of  the  insane,  but 
his  chief  effort  was  in  the  direction  of  impioMiig 
the  serum  in  use  to  combat  tho  Bacillus  botuhnus. 
He  worked  constantly  with  this  deadly  organism, 
but  in  spite  of  all  precautions  ho  "became  in- 
fected. As  the  mind  in  this  form  of  poisoning 
remains  unaffected,  he  was  able  to  describe  his 
own  symptoms  to  tho  last  hour,  death  taking 
place  14  days  after  inoculation.  He  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Modaille  d'lTonneur  des 
fipide'inies.  In  addition  to  his  woik  at  the  Pas- 
teur Institute,  he  was  the  head  of  the  Asylum 
de  Sto  Anne. 

MARIE,  PIERRE  (1853-  ).  A  French 
physician  and  neurologist.  In  1885  he  pub- 
lished a  thesis  on  a  previously  unknown  disease 
— acromegaly — with  reports  of  t\\o  cases.  This 
when  republished  in  the  Kci  HC  de  Medecme 
(1885)  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  and  in  1891 
a  work,  Essaifs  on  AcromeqaUi,  was  published  in 
English  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society.  In 
1892  appealed  his  Lemons  svr  les  maliuliev  dc 
moelle,  which  was  at  once  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  Gorman.  He  edited  the  Heine  neurolo- 
gique  from  1893  to  1904,  and  in  191 1,  jointly  \vith 
Creuzon,  he  brought  out  a  large  work  by  Fieneh 
neurologists,  La  Pratique  Ncurologiquc.  In 
1926  appeared  the  fust  volume  of  his  reprinted 
articles  under  the  title  Tiaraux  et  Menwirev 

MARIENWERDER.     See     ALLENSTEIN-MA- 

HIENWERDEK 

MARIE  OF  RUMANIA  (1875-  ). 
Former  Queen  mid  grandmother  of  King  Michael 
of  Rumania.  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Grand  Duchess  Mai  le  of  Russia, 
and  granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoiia,  she  mai- 
ried  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Rumania  \Uion 
she  was  17  years  old.  From  1914,  when  her 
husband  succeeded  to  the  throne,  until  his  death 
in  Juno,  1927,  she  exercised  a  stionpf  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  Rumanian  and  Balkan 
politics,  and  was  generally  credited  with  bunging 
Rumania  into  the  World*  War  on  the  side  of  tho 
Allies  Two  of  her  daughters  became  the  queens 
of  Greece  (now  a  republic)  and  Jugoslavia,  re- 
speetnely.  Her  eldest  son,  Prince  Caiol,  re- 
nounced his  right  to  the  Rumanian  tin  one  in 
1925.  A  tour  of  tho  United  States,  which  she 
made  in  1926,  atti acted  \\ide  publicity.  She  is 
the  author  of  The  Lilt/  of  Life ;  fit  eaters  of  Light ; 
My  Country ;  and  lldcrim  In  1918  she  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE.  A  nonsecretarian, 
coeducational  institution  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
founded  in  1835.  The  enrollment  of  tho  college, 
between  1914  and  1928,  increased  from  200  to 
393,  of  whom  239  were  men  and  154  women.  Tho 
faculty  increased  during  the  period  from  19  to 
37,  three  new  members  having  been  added  in 
1928.  The  productive  funds  increased  from 
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$700,000  to  $1,204,811,  and  the  income  in  1928 
was  $147,534.  The  library  increased  from  60,000 
to  94,365  volumes  in  the  same  period.  A  depart- 
ment of  geology  was  established  in  1919;  the 
entrance  requirements  were  raised  in  the  autumn 
of  1922;  and  annually,  fiom  1925,  the  Alumni 
contributed  toward  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
college.  A  number  of  new  buildings  were  con- 
structed including  a  residence  hall  for  women; 
a  fund  was  being  raised  during  the  period  for  the 
construction  of  a  men's  gymnasium,  and  in  1928 
was  begun  the  construction  of  a  Field  House 
for  men,  to  cost  $200,000  The  Betsey  Mills 
Club,  a  fully  equipped  women's  gymnasium,  with 
swimming  pool,  was  completed  in  1928,  as  a 
centre  for  the  physical  education  work  of  the 
young  women  of  the  college.  Edward  Smith 
Parsons,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  succeeded  G.  Y.  Hinman 
as  president  in  1919. 

MARINE,  MERCHANT.  See  SHIPPING;  SHIP- 
BUILDING, etc. 

MARINE  CORPS,  UNITED  STATES  During 
the  World  War  and  since,  the  Marine  Corps  has 
served  on  vessels  of  the  lleet,  and  on  shore  in 
France,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Nicaragua,  Cuba, 
Peking,  the  Azore  Islands,  and  at  naval  sta- 
tions at  home  and  abioud  The  4th  and  5th 
Brigades  of  marines  and  12  replacement  bat- 
talions served  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Foices  in  France,  and  the  First  Marine  Avia- 
tion Squadron  with  the  northern  bombing  group 
in  France. 

The  5th  Regiment  of  Marines  landed  in  France 
with  the  first  expedition  of  American  troops  in 
June,  1917,  with  the  Oth  Regiment  of  Marines 
and  the  6th  Machine  dun  Battalion  of  Marines, 
it  formed  the  4th  Infantry  Brigade  of  the  2d 
Division,  U  S  Army.  This  division  was  the  first 
one  ready  for  service  on  the  fighting  line,  and  the 
remarkable  work  of  the  4th  Brigade  of  Marines 
around  Chateau-Thierry  and  in  Belleau  Wood 
gave  the  corps  world-wide  fame.  The  regular 
strength  of  this  brigade  was  258  officers  and  8211 
enlisted  men.  During  its  service  in  France, 
chief!}  between  Mar.  15,  and  Nov.  11,  1918,  its 
casualties  were-  killed  in  action  or  died  of 
wounds  received  in  action,  2457 ;  wounded,  8898 ; 
total,  11,355,  almost  3000  more  than  the  total 
number  of  officers  and  men  at  any  one  time.  The 
services  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  Nicaragua  in  con- 
nection with  the  insurrection  and  subsequent 
pacification  and  election  were  notable  and  con- 
structive. See  NICARAGUA.  The  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  as  authorized  by  the  Naval  Appro- 
priation Act  for  1928-29,  consists  of  1170  com- 
missioned officers,  commissioned  warrant  officers, 
and  wairant  olficeis,  and  18,000  men. 

MARINE  ENGINES.  See  SHIPBUILDING, 
INTERN  AL-coMBi'STioN  ENGINES. 

MARINETTI,  mar'S-nSt'te:,  FILIPPO  TOM- 
MASO  (1878-  ).  An  Italian  poet  and  play- 
wright (see  VOL  XV),  founder  of  the  Futurist 
movement.  His  later  works  include  Guerra,  sola 
\gicne  del  mondo  (1915);  Democrazia  futurista 
(1919);  Otto  aninie  in  una  bomba;  L'alcova 
d'aociaio  (1921);  (Jliindomalih  (1922);  Amori 
futunstt;  II  Tarnburo  di  fuoco  (1922);  Futur- 
\srno  e  fascismo  ( 1 924 )  ;  and  Prigionieri  e  Vul- 
cani.  Consult  Marinctti,  I'uomo  e  Vartista,  by 
Emilio  Settimolli  (1921),  and  Filippo  Tommaso 
Marinetti,  by  T.  Domino  (1921). 

MARINKOVIC,  VOYISLAV  (1876-  ).  A 
Jugoslavian  public  official,  born  in  Belgrade. 
He  was  Serbian  representative  at  the  Inter- Allied 
Conference  in  Paris  in  1916,  Minister  of  Public 


Welfare  from  1914  to  1917,  Minister  of  Interior 
(1921-22),  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1926  and  again  in  1929.  Since  1919  he  has  been 
a  leader  of  the  National  Democratic  Party. 

MARINUZZI,  GINO  (1882-  ).  An  Ital- 
ian conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Palermo. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  the  Conservatory 
in  Palermo,  he  was  conductor  at  various  theatres 
in  Italy  and  made  frequent  appearances  as  guest- 
conductor  in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Buenos  Aires. 
From  1919  to  1921,  he  was  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Association.  In  1922  he  became  principal 
conductor  at  the  Teatro  Regio  in  Turin.  Tie 
composed  the  operas,  II  Kogrto  del  Poeta  (Pal- 
ermo, 1889),  Barberwa  (ib.,  1903)  and  Jacquerie 
(Buenos  Aires,  1918;  Chicago,  1920).  He  also 
wrote  a  symphonic  poem,  Sicama,  and  an  orches- 
tral suite,  Kicihana. 

MARKETING.  See  AGRICULTURE  and  HORTI- 
CULTURE. 

MARLATT,  CHARLES  LESTER  (1863-  ). 
An  American  entomologist  (see  VOL  XV).  He 
continued  as  assistant  chief  entomologist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, until  1927,  when  he  became  chief  of  the 
bureau.  Duimg  the  years  1919-20,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  editorial  committee  of  the  Journal 
of  Agricultural  Research.  Ilia  leading  activities 
have  been  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Plant  Qiiaiuiitinp  Act 

MARNE,  BATTLES  OF  THE.  See  WORLD  WAR, 
under  Western  Front. 

MARQUESAS  ISLANDS.  See  PACIFIC 
OCEAN  ISLANDS. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  highei  learning  for  men  and  women  under 
Roman  Catholic  dnection  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
founded  in  1907.  The  student  enrollment  in- 
creased in  the  period  *  between  1914  and  the 
autumn  of  1928  from  1187  to  2889  regular  stu- 
dents, 289  students  in  night  courses  in  business 
administiation,  22  in  dental  hygiene,  420  in  the 
high  school,  107  in  the  music  academy,  80  in  the 
nursing  courses,  and  328  in  the  teachers'  comse, 
making  a  grand  total  of  4233  in  the  University. 
In  addition,  the  suminer-seHsion  rcgistiation  in 
1928  amounted  to  796.  The  number  of  members 
in  the  faculty  rose  from  254  to  379,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  libraiy  from  30,000  to 
47,700.  In  1918  the  Univeisity  received  $333,- 
333  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  in  1922, 
$800,000  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Cramer. 
A  gymnasium  and  a  new  building  for  the  college 
of  dentistry  were  built,  and  a  science  building 
and  law  building  weie  under  construction  in 
1924,  as  well  as  a  new  high-school  building. 
In  the  latter  year,  additional  coum-a  were  added 
and  the  department  of  education  was  further 
developed,  a  division  of  graduate  study  was 
organized  and  a  dean  appointed;  courses  in 
hospital  administration  were  begun  in  1924,  and 
developed  in  1925,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier.  and  in  1920  the  school  of 
speech  was  organized.  Marquette  enjoys  the 
services  of  Jesuit  instructors  and  administrative 
officers  who  receive  no  compensation  other  than 
maintenance,  the  value  of  their  services  over 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  for  1920-27  being 
estimated  at  $119,500.  President,  the  Rev. 
William  M.  Magee,  S  J.,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

MARQUIS,  DON(ALD  ROBERT  PEBBY)    (1878- 

).     An    American    newspaper    writer    and 

author,  born  at  Walnut,  111.     For  several  years, 

he  was  associated  with  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in 

editorial  work  in  Atlanta,  Ga.     Moving  to  New 
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York,  he  wrote  the  Sun  Dial  column  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  In  its  conduct,  he  achieved 
a  distinctive  reputation  as  a  wit  and  philosopher. 
In  1923  he  was  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Tribune.  His  writings  include:  Hermione 
(1916) ;  Prefaces  (1919)  ;  The  Old  Soak,  a  play 
(1921)  ;  Carter  and  Other  People  (1921)  ;  Noah 
an*  Jonah  an9  Cap*n  John  Smith,  poems  (1921) ; 
Poems  and  Portraits  (1922);  Revolt  of  the 
Oyster  (1922);  Sonnets  to  a  Red-haired  Lady 
(1922);  The  Old  Soak's  History  of  the  World 
(1924);  The  Dark  Hours  (1924);  Out  of  the 
Sea  (1927);  Arch}/  and  Atehitabcl  (1927);  The 
Almost  Perfect  State  (1927)  ;  When  the  Turtles 
Sing  and  Other  Unusual  Talcs  (1928). 

MARK,  CARL  \ON  (18r>8-  ).  A  German 
paintei  who  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
studied  in  Weimar,  Berlin,  and  Munich  and  after 
1893  was  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Munich. 
He  excels  in  histoiical  and  allegorical  figures 
and  groups  and  is  represented  in  the  galleries 
in  Munich,  Berlin,  liremcn,  Kdnigsberg,  Buda- 
pest, arid  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York. 

MARRIAGE.     See  DIVORCE,  EUGENICS. 

MAR'RIOTT,  SIR  JOHN  ARTHUR  HAXSOME 
(1859-  )  A  British  historian,  educated  at 
Kepton  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
a  lecturer  in  1H84  He  was  Dunk  in  lecturer  in 
sociology  (1903-04),  and  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  Qxfoid  University  extension  movement, 
being  secietary  to  its  delegacy  from  1895  to  1920. 
Elected  to  Pail  lament  as  a  Conservative  in  1917, 
he  scived  on  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Expenditure  (1917  20)  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Estimates  (1924—2.5). 
In  1924  he  was  knighted.  His  publications  in- 
clude Makers  of  Modem  Italy  (1889),  Charles 
Kingsley  (189*2)  ,  Ciorqc  Canning  and  His  Times 
(1903)  j  English  Political  Institution*  (1910), 
England  Since  Waterloo  (1913),  English  His- 
tory in  Shakcspeate  (1918)  ;  The  Right  to  Work 
(1919)  ;  Stfndiealtsm:  Economic  and  Political 
(1921);  England  under  the  Tutors  (1922), 
Economics  and  Ethics  (1923),  Our  Own  Times 
(1924);  The  Mechanism  of  the  Modern  State 
(2  vols.,  1927)  ;  Empire  Stttlcmcnt  (1927)  ;  and 
U  ow  We  Are  Corn  tied  (1928). 

MARSAL,  FK£D£RTC  FRANCOIS.  See  FRAN- 
gois-MARSAL,  FnPnisRic 

MARSEILLES,  mar-sabs'.  The  principal 
seaport  of  France,  second  city  of  the  Republic 
in  point  of  population,  capital  of  the  Department 
of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  and  802  kilometers  (5356 
miles)  from  Paris.  The  population  at  the 
census  of  192(>  was  052,190.  The  suburbs,  with 
a  constantly  increasing  population,  are  forming 
a  group  of  small  cities  aiound  Marseilles.  In 
April,  1927,  the  waterway  through  the  Rove 
Tunnel,  which  had  taken  23  years  to  complete  at 
a  cost  of  133,000,000  francs,  was  formally  opened 
by  President  Doumergue.  Tins  tunnel  is  the 
principal  feature  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
50-mile  Marseilles-Rhone  Canal,  connecting  the 
Port  of  Marseilles  with  the  fitang  de  Berre,  a 
lake  about  14  miles  northwest  of  the  city  and 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
The  tunnel  is  4^  miles  long,  72  feet  wide,  and 
37  feet  fl  inches  high  above  water  level,  with  a 
water  depth  of  13  feet.  Two  1500-ton  barges 
can  pass  through  it  without  difficulty.  This  was 
the  last  connecting  link  of  the  Marseilles-Rhone 
canal  system,  joining  the  Netherlands,  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  It  is  at  sea  level  throughout  its 
entire  length  except  for  a  single  lock  at  Aries. 


The  opening  of  the  southern  section  has  devel- 
oped Port  de  Bouc  on  the  fttang  dc  Berre  as  an 
annex  port  to  Marseilles.  The  project  dates 
from  1841,  but  work  on  it  was  begun  only  in 
1906.  It  has  been  declared  to  be  the  greatest 
engineering  feat  of  its  kind  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  See  CANALS. 

In  recent  years,  the  Port  of  Marseilles,  com- 
prising 11  miles  of  quays  and  750  acres  of  dock 
area,  has  expanded  far  along  the  shore  toward 
the  north,  and  plans  for  future  expansion  will 
carry  it  still  farther  in  the  same  direction. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  WOT  Id  War,  the 
problem  of  increasing  port  facilities  was  being 
attacked  on  far-reaching  lines  in  a  scheme 
which  estimated  future  requirements  until  1932 
on  the  assumption  of  a  3  per  cent  annual  in- 
crease in  traffic.  Events  proved  that  actuarial 
bask  to  ha\e  been  a  conservative  one.  The  low 
French  railway  charges  encouraged  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  ship  their  product  for  transit  to 
Mediterranean  countries  and  the  Near  East  by 
the  overland  route  to  Marseilles.  In  1928,  4271 
vessels  of  11,574,657  tonnage  entered  the  port 
and  4472  vessels  were  cleaied.  The  passenger 
traffic  also  increased  to  approximately  800,000  a 
year,  half  of  which  was  between  France  and  the 
North  African  colonies.  In  1928  was  under- 
taken the  enlargement  of  the  Bassm  de  la 
Joliette  and  const luction  of  the  Bassm  du  Pharo 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  410,000,000  francs  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  also  adopted  plans  for 
the  construction  of  two  other  basins  extend- 
ing out  to  sea  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
port 

JOARSEILLES-RHdNE  CANAL.  See  CA- 
NALS and  MARSEILLES 

MARSHALL,  ARCHIBALD  (1800-  )  A 
British  novelist,  who  was  educated  at  Highgate. 
School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
worked  in  London,  studied  for  the  clergy,  and 
became  a  publisher  and  jouinalist.  Foi  three 
years  after  his  marriage  (1902),  he  lived  in  the 
nlack  Forest,  which  is  feelingly  described  in 
Ext  on  Manor  (1907).  He  traveled  much,  in- 
cluding thiee  visits  to  the  Tinted  States,  where 
he  received  an  honorary  Litt  D  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity. His  best-known  books  aie  the  series 
about  the  Clinton  family:  The  Squire's  Daughter 
(1909);  The  Eldest  Son  (1911),  The  Honour 
of  the  Clintons  (1913)  ;  The  Old  Order  Changeth 
(1915);  and  The  Clintons  and  Others  (ini!>). 
These  have  humor  and  show  a  keen  observation 
of  English  country  life.  His  other  works  in- 
clude PitcrBmnry,  Undergraduate  (1899)  ;  Kich- 
ard  Baldock  (1900),  Roding  Rectory  (1914); 
Upsidonm  (1015),  Watermeads  (lOKi);  Abing- 
ton  Abbey  (1917);  The  Uraftons  (1919),  The 
Hall  and  the  Grange  (1921);  Anthony  Dare 
(1923);  The  Education  of  Anthony  Dare 
(1924);  Anthony  Dare's  Progress  (1925);  The 
Allbnght  Family  (1920),  Simple  Stories 
(1927);  and  Simple  People  (1928).  He  also 
wrote  two  books  on  his  travels:  Sunny  Australia 
(1911)  and  A  Spring  Walk  in  Provence  (1920), 
and  edited  an  abridged  edition  of  BoswelVa 
Johnson  (1923). 

MARSHALL,  Louis  ( 1 856-1 929 ) .  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  publicist  (see  VOL.  XV).  He 
took  part  in  many  arbitrations  and  media- 
tions between  employers  and  laborers  and  was 
a  member  of  the  arbitration  board  which  settled 
the  New  \ork  clothing  workers'  strike  in  1919. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  commission  to  fix 
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the  price  of  bread  and  secured  the  enactment 
of  laws  legulating  private  and  foreign  bankers 
and  other  reform  legislation.  In  1920-21  he 
was  president  of  the  Jewish  Relief  Committee 
which  collected  more  than  $75,000,000  for  re- 
lief of  Jewish  war  sufferers.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  international  committee  whose 
efforts  resulted  in  treaties  with  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other 
countries,  to  guarantee  equal  rights  to  racial, 
religious,  and  linguistic  minorities. 

MARSHALL  ISLANDS.  See  PACIFIC 
OCEAN  I  si  ANUS. 

MARSTON,  ANSON  (1804-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican civil  engineer.  He  was  born  at  Reward,  111., 
studied  at  the  West  Rockfoid  (111.)  High  School, 
Berea  College,  Ky.,  and  Cornell  University,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  C.E.  at  Cornell  in  1889. 
For  three  years,  he  was  engineer  on  location  and 
construction  work  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way. He  went  to  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames 
as  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  1892,  and 
after  1904  was  dean  and  director  of  the  engineer- 
ing department,  which  under  his  administration 
has  had  a  rapid  growth.  As  a  member  of  the 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  (1904-27),  of 
which  he  was  chairman  for  three  years,  he  di- 
rected the  building  of  State  roads.  In  the  World 
War,  he  served  as  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  commanding  the  97th 
Engineers  until  demobilization. 

MARTEATJ,  mar'to'  HENRI  (1874-  ). 
A  French  violinist  (see  Vox,  XIV).  In  1915  he 
resigned  his  professorship  at  the  Konigliche 
Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Berlin  and  was  second 
conductor  at  the  opera  in  Goteborg  until  J^920. 
Dm  ing  1921-24  he  was  professor  of  violin  at 
the  Deutsche  Akademie  in  Prague  and  then  for 
two  years  its  director.  After  teaching  a  year 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  (1926-27),  he  be- 
came principal  professor  of  violin  at  the  Dres- 
den Conservatory  in  1928.  He  wrote  an  opera, 
MeiKter  SchwaJbe  (Plauen,  1921);  two  violin 
concertos;  a  'cello  concerto;  Sinfonia  Gloria 
Naturae;  three  string  quaitets;  a  clarinet  quin- 
tet; Serenade,  for  wind-instruments;  pieces  for 
organ,  choruses;  and  several  books  of  studies 
for  violin 

MARTIN,  EVERETT  DEAN  (1880-  ).  An 
American  sociologist,  born  at  Jacksonville,  111., 
and  educated  at  Illinois  College  in  Jacksonville 
and  at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1907  he  was  ordained  into  the  Congregational 
ministry  and  served  as  pastor  in  several  churches 
in  Illinois.  From  1910  to  1914,  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  church  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
from  1916,  lectuier  on  social  philosophy  at  the 
People's  Institute,  New  York.  He  was  assistant 
director  and  secretary,  from  the  latter  year,  of 
the  Cooper  Union  Forum  and  acting  director  in 
1921-22.  He  founded  the  People's  School  of 
Philosophy,  lectured  on  social  psychology  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  (1922),  and  was 
chairman  of  the  National  Board  of  Review  of 
Motion  Pictures.  His  book,  The  Behavior  of 
Crowds  (1920),  attracted  attention.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mystery  of  Religion  (1924);  Psychol- 
ogy, What  It  lias  to  Teach  You  (1924)  ;  Meaning 
of  a  Liberal  Education  (1926). 

MARTIN,  FRANKLIN  H.  (1857-  ).  An 
American  surgeon,  born  at  Ixonia,  Wis.  He  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  degree  from  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1880,  was  cofounder  of  the  Chicago  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  organized  the 
Charity  Hospital.  In  1905  he  founded  and  be- 


came editor  of  the  periodical,  Surgery,  Qynceool- 
ogy,  and  Obstetrics  and  in  1913  he  organized  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons.  His  private 
practice  has  been  largely  gynaecology  and  ab- 
dominal surgery  and  he  has  been  associated  in 
the  same  capacity  with  colleges  and  hospitals. 
Numerous  foreign  distinctions  have  been  con- 
ferred on  him.  He  published  Treatise  on  Cynce- 
cology  (1903)  ;  South  America  from  a  Surgeon's 
Viewpoint  (1923) ;  and  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land (1924). 

MARTIN,  GLENN  L.  (1886-  ).  An 
American  airplane  manufacturer,  born  at  Macks- 
burg,  Iowa.  In  1907  he  began  to  build  gliders 
and  in  the  next  year  designed  and  built  the 
pusher  type  of  airplane.  In  1909  he  established 
one  of  the  first  airplane  factories  in  the  United 
States  and  built  monoplanes,  water  aircraft, 
etc.  He  gave  many  exhibition  flights  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  in  1912  moved  his 
factory  to  Los  Angeles.  The  War  Department 
ordered  his  model  TT  in  1913,  and  later  the 
Army  adopted  it  for  training  purposes  During 
1914-16  he  built  for  the  (ioveinineiit  of  Holland 
and  produced  several  new  models  for  the  U.  S. 
Army.  In  1917  he  organized  his  own  company 
at  Cleveland  and  began  designing  and  building 
the  Martin  bomber,  the  fhst  American-designed 
airplane  for  Liberty  engines. 

MARTIN,  HELEN  REIMENSNYDER  (1868- 
).  An  American  author  (see  VOL  XV). 
Her  later  books  include  Those  Fitzcnbergers 
(1917),  (tcrtie  fliraitz:  Fanatic  or  (Christian9 
(1918);  Maggie  of  Virginsburg  (1918),  The 
Schoolmaster  of  hessviUe  (1920)  ;  The  Marriage 
of  Susan  (1921),  The  Church  on  the  Ai>enue 
(1922);  The  Snob  (1924);  Challenged  (1925); 
Ye  That  Judge  (1920);  Sylvia  of  the  Minute 
(1927). 

MARTIN  DU  CARD,  KOGEB  (1881-  ). 
A  French  novelist  and  palicogi  apher  who  was 
born  in  Paris  and  educated  at  the  University 
and  the  ficole  des  Chartes.  His  works  por- 
trayed the  social  and  mental  state  of  France  at 
vaiious  peiiods.  Jean  Baroins  (1913)  did  tins 
for  the  period  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  continuing  to 
the  World  War,  and  Lcs  Thibault  (1922-  ) 
\\as  a  similar  study  of  post-war  France.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  bouigeois  family  and  was  pub- 
lished intermittently  as  separate  volumes  of 
a  series,  these  \olumes  being  Le  cahier  gris 

(1922)  ;  Le  penilencier  (1922)  ;  La  belle  saison 

(1923)  ,  La  consultation   (1928);  and  La  sorel- 
hna    (1928).     He   also   wiote   Devenir    (1908); 
Le  testament  du  pere  Lelcu,  a  play  produced  as 
part   of   the   repertory   of  the   Vieux   Colombicr 
Theatre  from  1914  to  1921,  and  La  Oonfle,  une 
farce  paysanne   (1928). 

MARTINELLI,  miir'tf-n&l'lP,  GIOVANNI 
(1885-  ).  An  Italian  operatic  tenor,  born 
at  Montagnana.  He  began  his  musical  career 
as  a  clarinet  player  in  an  Italian  regiment  and 
later  studied  singing  with  Mandolini.  He  made 
his  debut  in  Verdi's  Ernani  in  Milan  (1910). 
In  1912  he  sang  at  Covent  Garden  and  in  1913 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  tenors  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where,  after  the 
death  of  Caruso,  he  succeeded  to  many  of  the 
latter's  r61es.  He  was  also  heard  in  Rome  and 
Buenos  Aires. 

MARTINEZ  RUIZ,  JosS  (1874-  ).  A 
Spanish  novelist,  essayist,  journalist,  and  critic, 
who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Azonn " 
After  studying  law  at  the  University  of  Valencia, 
he  took  up  letters  in  Madrid,  publishing  his  first 
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novel,  La  Voluntad,  in  1902.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Coites  in  1907  and  1914.  As  a  writer,  he 
is  known  for  his  close  study  of  the  social  and 
spiritual  suriouiidings  of  Spain's  most  noted 
literary  figures.  Othci  works  include  El  Alma 
Castellana  (1900);  La  Ruta  de  Don  Quijote 
(1905);  Castillo,  (1912);  Al  mar  gen  de  los 
cldsicos  (1915);  Cldtticos  modernos;  and  Los 
valores  hterarios. 

MARTINEZ  SIERRA,  GREGORIO  (1881- 
).  A  Spanish  dramatist,  born  in  Madrid, 
who  produced  his  first  play,  El  Poema  del 
trabajo,  in  1898.  Abandoning  the  theatre  tem- 
porarily for  journalism  and  novel  writing,  he 
returned  after  his  Spanish  translations  of  the 
Catalan  dramatist,  Santiago  Jlusifiol,  were  popu- 
lar successes.  Then  followed  La  Sombra  del 
padre  (1909);  Cancidn  de  Vuna  (1911);  Lirto 
entrc  cspinas  (1911)  ;  El  Reino  de  Ihott  (1910)  ; 
Don  Juan  dc  Espana  (1922)  :  and  his  diamati/a- 
tion  of  Dicken's  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  El  Orillo 
del  Ilogar  (1923). 

MARTINI,  imir-te'ne,  FERDINANDO  (1841- 
).  An  Italian  dramatist  and  public  official, 
born  at  Moiisununano.  He  was  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (1892-93),  Governor  of  Eritrea  (1898- 
1908),  and  Minister  of  Colonies  (1914-10).  His 
woiks  include  /  nuovi  nccht  (1803)  ;  II  pcggior 
pasao  e  (jucllo  dell'  usc>io  (1873);  La  Marchcsa 
(1870)  ;  Ncir  A  ffnca  itahana  (1891 )  ;  La  Vipcra, 
a  comedy  (1894);  and  Peccato  e  Pemtenza 
(1913) 

MARTINIQUE,  mjir'te/ne-k'  An  island 
colony  of  France,  located  in  the  Lesser  Antilles 
in  the  West  Indies.  Its  area  IH  385  square 
miles;  population  at  census  of  1927,  234,095. 
The  chief  commercial  town  m  Fort-de-France, 
with  a  population  of  43,338.  The  population  is 
almost  wholly  Creole  except  for  the  considerable 
number  of  Hiitish  Indian,  Chinese,  and  African 
laboiers  Sugar,  rum,  and  cocoa  are  the  chief 
products.  The  sugar  export,  which  reached 
40,000  tons  before  the  World  War,  lose  to  40,- 
397  tons  in  1927.  Hum  exports  in  1927  totaled 
5,224,021  gallons.  Exports  for  the  years  1913, 
19JO,'  and  1927  were  28,896,814,  128,953,479,  and 
229,373,089  francs,  respectively.  Impoits  foi  the 
same  yeais  \vere  22,144,315,  132,180,517,  and 
212,594,604  francs  In  1911,  88  vessels  of  156,- 
000  tons  entered  Martinique  ports,  while  in 

1927,  550  \essels  of  1,040,704  tons  entered.     The 
budget  foi    1927   balanced  at  66,103,750   francs. 
Maitinique  was  visited  by  a  seveie  tropical  hur- 
ricane which  swept  over  the  French  West  Indies, 
Sept.  12,  1928.     Although  loss  of  life  was  small, 
the  damage  to  crops  was  considerable,  particu- 
larly to  truit  and  cacao  trees  and  to  sugar  cane. 

MARYLAND.  The  forty-first  State  in  size 
(12,327  squaie  miles)  and  the  twenty -eighth  in 
population ;  capital,  Annapolis.  The  population 
increased  from  1,295,346  in  1910  to  1,499,061  in 
1920,  01  by  11.9  per  cent;  estimated  population, 

1928,  1,010,000      The  white  population  rose  from 
1,062,639    (1910)    to    1,204,737    (1920);    Negro, 
from  232,250  to  244,479;  native  white,  from  958,- 
465  to  1,102,500.     The  foieign-born  white  popu- 
lation fell  from  104,174  to  102,177      The  urban 
population  was  658,192  in  1910,  869,422  in  1920; 
the    rural    decreased    from    037,164    to   580,239. 
The  growth  of  the  principal  cities  was  as  fol- 
lows      Baltimore    (q.v.),    1910,    558,485;     1920, 
733,820;  Cumberland,  21,839  to  29,837;  Hagers- 
town,  10,507  to  28,064. 

Agriculture.  After  a  period  of  decline,  the 
number  of  farms  increased  2.3  per  cent,  or  from 


47,908  in  1920  to  49,001  in  1925;  but  the  area 
in  farms  decreased  6.5  per  cent,  or  from  4,757,- 
999  to  4,433,398  acres.  The  improved  land  in 
farms  in  1920  embraced  3,136,728  acres.  Crop 
land  acreage  (1925)  was  2,227,515.  The  total 
value  of  farm  property  rose  from  $286,167,028 
in  1910  to  $463,638,120  in  1920,  but  declined  to 
$397,092,670  in  1925;  the  average  value  per 
farm  was  $5849  in  1910,  $9678  in  1920,  and 
$8104  in  1925.  In  interpreting  these  values, 
the  currency  inflation  incident  to  the  World 
War  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  total 
percentage  of  land  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses decreased  from  79.5  in  1910  to  748  in 
1920  and  to  69.7  in  1925.  Of  the  total  number 
of  farms  in  1925,  35,138  were  operated  by  their 
owners;  936,  by  managers;  and  12,937,  by 
tenants.  The  comparative  figures  for  1910  are 
33,519;  988,  and  14,410.  White  farmers  num- 
bered 41,699  in  1920  and  42,280  in  1925;  colored, 
6209  in  1920  and  6721  in  1925  The  faims  re- 
ported as  under  mortgage  numbered  11,339  in 
1920  and  10,513  in  1025  The  number  of  dairy 
cows  was  188,537  in  1920;  172,581  in  1925; 
"beef"  cows,  13,704  in  1920  and  19,160  in  1925; 
mules,  32,621  in  1920  and  30,733  in  1925;  swine, 
306,452  in  1920.  and  187,656  in  1925;  sheep, 
103,027  in  1020  and  91,878  in  1925  The  esti- 
mated production  of  the  chief  crops  in  1928  was 
as  follows  Corn,  19,345,000  bushels;  wheat, 
8,745,000,  oats,  1,701,000,  potatoes,  5,405,000; 
sweet  potatoes,  1,500,000,  apples,  2,190,000; 
peaches,  465,000,  pears,  193,000;  tobacco,  21,- 
700,000  pounds,  hay,  759,000  tons  Comparative 
figures  for  1913  are  corn,  22,110,000  bushels; 
wheat,  8,113,000;  oats,  1,260,000;  barley,  145,- 
000;  potatoes,  3,741,000;  hay,  491,000  tons;  and 
tobacco,  18,500,000  pounds.  * 

Mineral  Production.  Coal  maintained  its 
rank  as  the  leading  mineral  product  of  the 
State  from  1914  on,  but  the  output  underwent 
a  gradual  decline.  The  average  yearly  produc- 
tion for  the  period  1911-15  was  4,549,000  short 
tons;  for  1916-20;  4,148,000;  for  1921-25,  2,- 
033,000.  There  was  a  partial  recoveiy  in  1926, 
when  3,078,353  short  tons,  in  value  $6,800,000, 
were  produced.  In  1927,  a  year  of  laboi  troubles 
in  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  iStates,  the  produc- 
tion of  Maryland  fell  to  2,814,842  tons,  valued 
at  $5,817,000.  In  1928  the  total  production  was 
2,680,979  tons  valued  at  $4,954,000,  the  output 
of  80  mines  The  clay  products  of  1926  attained 
a  value  of  $6,073,247.  The  stone  output  of  that 
year  totaled  $2,177,102.  The  entire  mineral  pro- 
duction of  the  State  for  1927  as  reported  by  the 
U.  S  Bureau  of  Mines  was  $20,409,204 

Manufactures.  Maryland  is  an  important 
manufacturing  State.  In  1909  there  were  in  the 
State  4837  manufacturing  establishments;  in 
1919,  4937;  in  1925,  3179  and  in  1927,  3205. 
Persons  engaged  in  manufactories  numbered 
125,761,  165,875,  125,761,  and  126,700;  and  cap- 
ital invested  amounted  to  $251,226,828  in  1909, 
and  $619,606,983  in  1919  The  products  in  1909 
were  valued  at  $315,660,150;  in  1919,  at  $873,- 
944,744;  in  1925,  at  $925,688,028;  and  in  1927, 
at  $943,410,896.  The  large  increase  in  the  value 
of  products  about  1919  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
change  in  the  industrial  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  War  and  cannot  properly  be  used  to 
measure  the  normal  growth  of  production  during 
the  period  involved;  but  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  wage  earners  up  to  the  year  1919 
clearly  indicates  a  decided  increase  in  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  manufactures.  The  manufac- 
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ture  of  men's  clothing  ranks  first  in  value  of 
product:  in  1009  it  was  $36,921,000;  in  1914, 
$39,048,000;  and  in  1919,  $72,589,000.  Ship- 
building made  great  gains,  from  $3,535,000  in 
1909,  and  4,521,000  in  1914,  to  $67,310,000  in 
1919;  the  extraordinary  growth  in  the  value  of 
this  product  was  due  to  the  increase  in  shipping 
during  the  Wai.  Slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing had  products  valued  in  1909  at  $13,683,000; 
in  1919  at  $43,228,000;  and  in  1925,  at  $38,425,- 
638.  Feitilizeis  to  the  value  of  $0,073,000  were 
manufactured  in  1909;  $37,014.000  in  1919;  and 
$28,150,127  in  1025.  The  chief  manufacturing 
city  of  the  State  is  Baltimore,  having  2502  manu- 
factuung  establishments  in  1909,  with  products 
valued  at  $180,978,000;  2797  with  $077,878,000 
in  1919;  arid  products  to  the  value  of  $678,947,- 
000  in  1025. 

Education.  Marked  improvement  was  made 
both  in  administration  and  development  of  the 
school  system  In  1016  the  school  system  was 
reorganized,  and  the  issuing  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cations wan  made  a  State  t unction  An  equali- 
zation fund  was  established  enabling  every 
county  to  pay  the  State  minimum  salaries.  This 
fund  made  it  possible  to  weenie  a  salary  increase, 
ranging  from  $150  to  $700  per  teacher  Efforts 
were  made  in  a  publicity  campaign  (1021-22)  to 
promote  the  oigamzation,  administration,  and 
supervision  of  schools;  to  secure  larger  at- 
tendance at  the  State  normal  schools;  establish- 
ing extension  courses  for  teachers  during  the 
school  ycai  at  State  expense;  promoting  at- 
tendance at  summer  schools;  and  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  in  1922  for 
moie  efficient  supei  vision  of  both  town  and  rural 
schools  Vocational  education  was  carried  on 
after  1917.  All  types  of  insti notion  which  had 
developed  in  the*  national  programme,  except 
industiial  rehabilitation,  weie  in  opciation  in 
Maryland.  The  total  enrollment  of  white  pupils 
in  1925-26  was  214,084;  of  colored,  40,165;  of 
all  pupils,  263,240.  In  the  elementary  schools 
for  colored  pupils  \veie  enrolled  46,264;  in  the 
high  schools,  2901.  Enrollment  in  all  schools, 
both  white  and  colored,  was  237,125  in  1913.  The 
percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  State  was  8.7  in 
1910  and  6.8  in  1020.  Among  the  native  white 
population  it  decreased  from  3.7  to  2.5;  among 
the  foreign-born,  from  12.3  to  14.3;  and  among 
the  Negio,  fiom  286  to  22.2  per  cent. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1027,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  were  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  departments,  $18.109,- 
070  (of  which  $3,512,036  wan  aid  to  local  educa- 
tion), for  conducting  public-service  enterprises, 
$143,.*33,  for  mteiest  on  debt,  $1,417,686;  for 
peimniient  improvements,  $5,133,780;  total,  $24,- 
803,86!)  (of  which  $7,703,801  was  foi  highways, 
$3,308,224  being  tor  maintenance  and  $3,805,667 
for  construction ).  Revenues  were  $24,430,016; 
of  these,  pi  opei  ty  and  special  taxes  formed  30  4 
per  cent;  depaitinental  ea  in  ings,  16.1  per  cent, 
licenses,  including  gasoline  tax,  404  per  cent. 
Assessed  property  valuation  was  $2,348,840,482; 
State  taxation  theieon,  $5,006,  464.  Net  State 
indebtedness  on  Sept.  30,  1027,  was  $23,872,776. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  Maryland  is 
traditionally  Demociatic,  but  has  been  a  debat- 
able State  in  recent  years.  In  1914  John  Walter 
Smith,  Democrat,  was  reelected  to  the  United 
States  Senate;  the  Democrats  elected  five  mem- 
beis  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
He  publicans,  one.  In  September  of  that  year, 


the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  the 
British  at  North  Point  in  Baltimore  and  of 
Francis  Scott  Key's  writing  of  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner"  during  the  British  bombardment, 
was  celebrated.  In  November,  1915,  Emerson  C. 
Harrington,  Democrat,  was  elected  governor. 
The  Democrats  won  control  of  the  Legislature. 
In  the  same  election,  amendments  to  the  State 
constitution  were  adopted,  permitting  increased 
home  rule  for  Baltimore  and  the  counties,  and 
instituting  the  referendum  except  on  sumptuary 
legislation.  President  Wilbon  carried  the  State 
in  1916.  Dr.  Joseph  I.  France,  Republican,  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  and  the  seats  in 
the  House  were  divided  between  four  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans.  An  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  was  adopted,  effecting  a  dras- 
tic budget  system  for  the  State  goveinment. 
Special  referendums  were  held  on  prohibition  in 
local  areas,  under  the  local-option  system  then 
in  force.  Baltimore  voted  heavily  against  prohi- 
bition ,  most  of  the  smaller  areas  voting  also  re- 
jected it.  In  1917  the  Republicans  won  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  the  Democrats,  the  State 
Seriate  The  Legislature  was  Republican  on  joint 
ballot  for  the  first  time  m  20  years  In  1918 
the  Congressional  delegation  was  divided  equally 

A  new  charter  was  voted  by  the  people  of 
Baltimoie,  under  the  home-rule  amendment  of 
1915.  In  May,  1919,  the  Republicans  won  a  de- 
cided victoiy  in  the  muncipal  elections  of  Balti- 
more, William  F.  Broening,  Republican,  defeating 
Geoige  Weems  Williams,  Democrat,  for  Mayor 
In  November,  1919,  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  Democrat, 
was  elected  governor,  defeating  Harry  W.  Nice, 
Republican,  by  less  than  200  plurality.  The  Leg- 
islature was  Democratic.  In  November,  1920, 
Wan  en  G.  Harding,  Republican,  swept  the  State 
for  President,  against  James  M.  Cox,  Democrat; 
Ovington  K.  Weller,  Republican,  was  elected 
United  States  Senator;  the  Republicans  won 
four  members  of  the  House.  In  1021  the  Demo- 
crats elected  the  majority  of  the  Legislature. 
In  1922  William  Cabell  Bruce,  Democrat,  was 
elected  United  States  Senator;  the  six  seats  in 
the  House  were  divided  equally  between  Demo- 
ciats  and  Republicans;  and  the  people  adopted 
constitutional  amendments  increasing  Baltimoie's 
representation  in  the  legislature  and  icndeiing 
State  elections  quadicnnial,  with  four-year 
terms  for  elected  officers  including  legislators, 
and  legislative  sessions  in  the  odd  years.  In 
May,  1023,  Howard  W.  Jackson,  Democrat,  was 
elected  mayor  of  Baltimore  In  November,  1023, 
Albeit  C  Ritchie,  Dernociat,  was  reelected 
governor.  The  vote  for  President  in  1024  was 
Coohdge,  162,414,  Davis,  148,072;  LaFollette, 
47,157.  Governor  Ritchie  was  reelected  in  1026, 
for  a  foui-year  term.  The  vote  for  President  in 
1028  was.  Hoover,  301,479;  Smith,  223,628. 
Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  Republican,  was 
elected  senator. 

Legislation.  Maryland's  Legislature  met  in 
even  years  until  and 'including  the  1924  session. 
No  regular  session  occurred  thereafter  until 
1927,  when  was  begun  a  system  of  sessions  held 
in  the  odd  years.  In  1914  the  Legislature  en- 
acted a  new  tax  law  and  established  a  new  tax 
commission;  it  also  passed  a  workmen's-com- 
pensation  law,  and  a  new  oyster-planting  law 
It  also  submitted  to  the  people  the  home-rule  and 
referendum  amendments  to  the  constitution.  In 
1916  the  Legislature  submitted  to  the  people  the 
budget  amendment,  pioviding  for  a  budget  to  be 
prepared  by  the  governor.  A  modern  school  law 
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was  enacted  and  the  State  departments  were  par- 
tially reorganized.  In  May  and  June,  1017,  a 
special  war  session  appropriated  an  emergency 
fund,  created  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  and 
passed  war  measures.  In  1018  the  Legislature 
expanded  the  corporate  limits  of  Baltimore.  In 
1020  the  Legislature  instituted  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  the  civil  service  of  the  State.  In  1022  it 
enacted  a  measure  reorganizing  the  State  govern- 
ment into  departments,  and  submitted  to  the 
people  a  pioposal  for  a  $0,000,000  soldiers'  bonus; 
the  latter  was  invalidated  by  the  couits.  This 
session  also  submitted  to  the  people  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  increasing  Baltimore's  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislature*  and  an  amendment 
providing  one  State  election  eveiy  four  years  in- 
stead of  evciy  two  Under  the  terms  of  the 
latter,  State  elections  would  be  held  in  every 
other  even  year,  beginning  with  1020,  and  State 
officials,  including  legislatois,  would  be  elected 
for  foui-year  tei  ms.  Successive  Legislatures  re- 
fused to  puss  bills  for  State  enfoicement  of  the 
Kighteenth  Amendment.  State  taxation  was  im- 
posed, in  1027,  toi  tiie  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings of  highways  with  railioads. 

MARYLAND,  UNIVERSITY  OF  A  State  in- 
stitution at  College  Park  and  Baltimore,  Md., 
founded  in  1807  The  student  enrollment  in- 
creased finm  1200  in  1014  to  .3.301  in  the  autumn 
term  of  1028,  with  an  additional  i castration  of 
620  in  the  summer  session ,  the  number  of  fa- 
culty members  increased  fiom  211  to  445;  and 
the  hbuuv  tiom  25,000  to  52,47.3  volumes  The 
annual  income  inn  cased  fiom  $250,000  in  1014 
to  $2,344,0(10,  including  uppioprmtioiiH  and  other 
receipts,  in  11»28  Pait  of  an  extensive  pro- 
giainme  umlci  \\ay  in  1023  included  a  stadium, 
a  gymnasium  and  uimoi  v  a  dan y  manufactimng 
laboiatoiy,  costing  $202,800,  a  research  lahoia- 
toiv  foi  animal  pathology,  all  at  College  Park, 
and  at  Bnltimote,  a  new  building  which  was  pur- 
chased and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  for  the 
schools  of  deiitistiy  and  phaimacy;  a  new  X-ray 
laboiatoiy,  equipped  in  the  univcibity  hospital 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  and  a  muses'  home.  A 
dining  hall  and  a  science  building  were  under 
construction  during  1025,  1020,  and  1027,  and 
the  campus  Has  landscaped  and  new  roads  and 
walks  weie  laid  In  102.3  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry,  the  fiist  dental  college  to  be 
established  in  the  world,  was  consolidated  with 
the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of 
Man  land,  and  extension  rouises  in  commerce 
weie  reorganised  as  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration;  and  the  university 
changed  from  the  tiimester  to  the  semester  sys- 
tem. President,  Raymond  A.  Pcaison,  M.*S., 
D.Agr ,  LL  I). 

MABX,  maiks,  WILLIAM  (180.3-  )  A 
(ierman  statesman,  horn  in  Cologne.  He  studied 
law  and  became  v\ell  known  as  a  jurist  He 
was  long  actixe  in  the  Clerical  Party  or  Centre 
Party,  in  later  t>eais  as  its  chairman,  and  served 
in  the  Prussian  Diet  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Reichstag  since  1010  and  was  Chancellor  in 
1022-25  and  1020-28,  attending  several  of  the 
most  impoitnnt  conferences  on  reparations  and 
other  questions,  including  the  conference  on  the 
Da  wen  Plan  in  London  in  August,  1024. 
Largely  thiough  Ins  efforts,  an  agreement  was 
finally  obtained  on  the  Dawes  Plan.  See  GER- 
MANY, under  History. 

MASABYK,  THOMAS  GARRIOUE  (1850-  ). 
The  first  President  of  Czechoslovakia,  born  in 
Hodonin,  Moravia,  and  educated  in  the  univer- 


sities of  Vienna  and  Leipzig.  He  taught  for 
several  years,  was  professor  at  the  new  Bohemian 
University  of  Prague  (1882),  and  was  head  of 
the  Czechoslovak  realistic  movement  in  phi- 
losophy, literature,  and  politics,  founding  several 
reviews.  In  1801  he  entered  the  Parliament 
of  Vienna,  resigning  two  years  later  to  devote 
himself  to  the  moral  education  of  the  Czech 
nation.  Reflected  in  1007,  he  resisted  the  en- 
cioachments  of  Germany  in  Austria  and  the 
aggressive  policy  of  the  latter  in  the  Balkans. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  he  escaped 
first  to  Italy  and  Switzerland,  later  settling  in 
London,  where  he  became  a  lecturer  at  King's 
College.  Throughout  the  War,  he  oigani/ed  the 
Czechoslovak  movement  of  independence,  visited 
the  United  States  in  its  behalf,  and,  at  the 
Armistice,  the  C/echoslovak  National  Council 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  recognized  by  the 
Allies  as  the  provisional  goveinment  of  C/echo- 
slovakia.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
he  Vas  elected  President  in  1018,  and  reflected 
in  1020  and  1027.  By  a  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, he  is  qualified  to  hold  that  ofiice  during 
his  entire  life  His  many  books  include  On  Sui- 
cide in  Modern  Civilization  (1881);  Essay  on 
Concrete  Logic  (188(J)  ,  The  liohemian  Question 
(1800);  The  Problem  of  Small  Nations  in  the 
Luiopcan  Crisis  (1015);  The  New  Europe 
(1018),  The  World  devolution  (1025),  and 
The  Making  of  a.  State  (1027). 

MASE'FIELD,  JOHN  (1878-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  dramatist  (see  VOL.  XV).  In 
1022  he  received  an  honorary  D  Litt  from  Ox- 
ford. His  later  works  include.  The  Faithful 
(1015);  (Jallipoli,  a  vivid  desciiption  of  the 
campaign  there,  in  which  he  participated  (1916)  , 
The  Old  Fiont  line  (1018),  Enslaved,  and 
Other  forms  (1010)  ,  Reynard  the  Fox  (1919)  ; 
Right  Royal  (1020)  ,  Shakespeare  and  Spiritual 
Life  (Romanes  lectuie,  Oxford,  1024),  the 
novels  Sard  Barker  (1924)  and  Odtaa  (1920), 
the  plays  Trial  of  Jesus  (1025)  and  Tristan  and 
Isolt  (1927)  ;  Sea  Life  in  Net  son's  Time  (1925)  ; 
Philip  the  King,  and  Other  Poems  (1920)  ,  The 
Midnight  Folk  (1927);  The  Coming  of  Christ 
(1028);  Midsummer  bight  (1928);  Collected 
Poems  (1029),  and  The  JIawbucks  (1929). 

MASON,  EDITH  (BARNES)  (1893-  ).  An 
American  dramatic  soprano,  born  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  After  studying  with  scveial  teachers  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Paris, 
she  made  her  debut  as  Nedda  in  Paghacci  with 
the  Boston  Opera  Company  (Jan.  27,  1912). 
During  the  next  three  jeais,  she  sang  in  Nice, 
Maiseilles,  arid  Paris  In  1015-17  she  was  a 
inembei  of  the  Metiopolitan  Opera  Company 
Then  followed  engagements  in  J  lax  ana,  Caiacas, 
and  Mexico  City,  until  1919.  In  1919-20  she 
appeared  in  Monte  Cailo  and  again  in  Paris. 
She  was  one  of  the  leading  singeis  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Association,  1021-22,  and  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opeia  Company,  1923,  and  also 
sang  two  seasons  with  the  La  Seal  a  Opera, 
Milan  In  1910  she  married  (iiorgio  Polacco. 

MASON,  MAX  (1877-  ).  An  American 
mathematician  and  university  president,  bom  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  at  (jottingen.  In  1903  he  be- 
came instructor  of  mathematics  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  was 
appointed  assistant  in  that  subject  at  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  of  Vale,  where  he  remained 
until  1908,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Wisconsin. 
He  was  professor  of  mathematical  physics  there 
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until  1925,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1928  he  re- 
signed that  office  and  became  director  of  the 
division  of  natural  sciences  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  New  York.  He  made  important 
studies  on  the  calculus  of  variations,  and  the 
electromagnetic  theory  in  pure  mathematics. 
In  the  applied  branches,  he  contributed  researches 
on  submarine  detection  devices  and  acoustical 
compensators.  During  the  World  War,  he  was  a 
merril>cr  of  the  research  staff  at  the  United 
States  Navy  Experiment  Station  at  New  London 
and  a  member  of  the  division  of  physical  sci- 
ences of  the  National  Research  Council.  He  is 
the  author  of  The  New  Haven  Mathematical  Col- 
logttium  (1910). 

MASSACHUSETTS.  The  forty-fourth  State 
in  size  (826G  square  miles)  and  the  sixth  in 
population;  capital,  Boston.  The  population 
increased  from  3,306,410  in  1910  to  3,852,356 
in  1920,  a  gain  of  14  4  percent;  estimated  popula- 
tion, 1928,  4,290,000  The  white  population  rose 
from  3,324,920  (1910)  to  3,803,524  (1920); 
Negio,  Irom  38,055  to  45,466;  native-born  white, 
from  2,273,876  to  2,725,990;  foreign-born  white, 
from  1,051,050  to  1,077,534.  The  urban  popula- 
tion mounted  from  3,125,367  to  3,650,248;  the 
rural  decreased  from  241,049  to  202,108.  The 
growth  of  cities  was  as  follows-  Boston  (q.v), 
(570,585  in  1(HO  and  748,000  in  1920,  Worcester 
(q.v),  145.9SO  to  179,754;  Springfield  (qv), 
88,920  to  129,014;  New  Bedford  (qv),  96,652 
to  121,217;  and  Fall  River  (q.v.),  119,295,  to 
120,485. 

Agriculture.  The  number  of  farms  decreased 
133  per  cent,  or  from  30,917  in  1910  to  32,001 
in  1920,  but  rose  thereafter  to  33,454  in  1925. 
The  land  in  farms  decreased  13.3  per  cent,  or 
fumi  2,875,941  acres  in  1910  to  2,494,477  in  1920 
and  diminished  faither  to  2,307,629  in  1925. 
The  unproved  land  in  faims  totaled  908,834  acres 
in  1920.  The  total  value  of  farm  property  rose 
from  $220,474,025  in  1910  to  $300,471,743 
in  1920,  but  fell  to  $254,602,941  in  1925; 
the  average  value  per  farm  was  $6135  in 
1910,  $9389  in  1920,  and  $8770  in  1925. 
In  interpreting  these  values,  the  inflation 
of  the  currency  incident  to  the  War  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  total  percentage 
of  land  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  1910 
was  55  9,  compaied  with  48  5  in  1920  and  46  0  in 
1025.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms  in  1925, 
30,870  were  operated  by  owners;  979,  by  mana- 
gers; and  1005,  by  tenants.  The  comparative 
figures  for  1910  are  32,075;  1803;  and  2979. 
White  farmeis  in  1920  numbered  32,880,  corn- 
pared  with  30,793  in  1910.  In  1920,  22,950  of 
these  were  natives,  as  compared  with  28,431  in 
1910.  Foreign-born  farmers,  for  the  most  part 
from  Canada,  numbered  8930  in  1920  and  8362 
in  1910.  Negro  farmers  numbered  103,  both  in 
1910  and  1920.  There  were  18  Indian  farmers 
in  1920,  compared  with  21  in  1910.  Farms  re- 
ported as  under  mortgage,  12,032  in  1920,  de- 
creased to  12,248  in  1925.  The  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  1920  was  173,844;  144,898  in  1925; 
"beef"  cows,  5850  in  1920  and  1937  in  1925; 
sheep,  18,880  in  1920  and  10,114  in  1925.  The 
development  in  agriculture  was  in  the  direction 
of  market  gardening  and  special  crops,  such  as 
tobacco  and  onions.  The  estimated  production 
of  the  chief  farm  crops  in  1928  was  as  follows: 
Corn,  1,890,000  bushels;  potatoes,  1,620,000;  hay, 
732,000  tons;  and  tobacco,  9,462,000  pounds. 
Comparative  figures  for  19J3  are  corn,  1,944,000 


bushels;  potatoes,  2,835,000;  hay,  575,000  tons; 
and  tobacco,  9,455,000  pounds. 

Manufactures.  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  industrial  States.  In 
1920  there  were  66  cities  having  more  than  10,- 
000  inhabitants,  whose  combined  populations  in 
that  year  formed  81.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  State  and  in  1919  reported  80.3  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  State's  manufactured  products. 
In  1909  there  weie  11,684  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  State;  in  1919,  11,906;  m  1925, 
10,027;  and  in  1927,  10,037.  Wage  earners  in 
manufactories  numbered  713,836  in  1919;  591,438 
in  1925,  and  578,008  in  1927.  Capital  invested 
amounted  to  $1,279,080,558  in  1909  and  $2,947,- 
108,527  in  1919  The  value  of  the  products  in 
1909  was  $1,490,529,380,  in  1919,  $4,011,181,532; 
in  1925,  $3,426,617,326;  and  in  1927,  $3,317,851,- 
888.  The  increase  in  value  of  the  products  about 
1919  was  in  great  measure  due  to  changes  in  in- 
dustrial conditions  caused  by  the  World  War. 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  manufactories,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly 
indicated  a  growth.  The  most  important  in- 
dustry in  point  of  value  of  products  is  the  rnanu- 
factuie  of  cotton  goods,  valued  in  1909  at 
$r86,402,000;  in  1919,  at  $004,938,000;  in  1925, 
at  $345,804,097.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  attained  $236,343,000  in  1909;  $573,037,- 
000  in  1919;  $240,943,504  in  1925  Woolen,  wor- 
sted, and  felt  goods  were  valued  $141,907,000 
in  1909;  $352,913,000  in  1919;  $210,448,325  in 
1925.  The  manufacture  of  leather  amounted  in 
value  in  1909  to  $40,002,000,  in  1914,  to  $45,- 
205,000;  and  in  1919,  to  $129,595,000  The  most 
important  manufacturing  cities  are  Boston, 
Worcester,  Fall  Rivei,  Lawrence,  and  New  Bod- 
ford.  In  Boston  in  1909,  there  were  3195  estab- 
lishments with  a  products  value  at  $244,793,000; 
in  1919,  3077,  with  $018,922,000,  in  1925,  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  $585,992,000  In  Worcester 
in  1909,  there  were  580  with  $77,148,000;  in 
1919,  018  with  $208,700,000;  in  1925,  products 
of  $210,401,000.  Fall  River  had  288  manufac- 
turing establishments,  with  products  valued  at 
$04,146,000  in  1909;  in  1919,  293,  with  $03,240,- 
000;  in  1925,  products  valued  at  $142,885,000. 
Similar  figures  for  New  Bedford  were  207,  with 
$53,238,000  in  1909;  207,  with  $210,773,000  in 
1919,  $143,551,000  in  1925.  Other  important 
manufacturing  cities  aic  Lowell,  Lynn,  Sornei- 
ville,  Brockton,  Springfield,  Cambridge,  and 
Haverlull. 

Education.  Massachusetts,  from  its  earliest 
histoiy  has  devoted  its  utmost  efforts  to  im- 
provement of  the  educational  facilities  and  con- 
ditions of  its  inhabitants.  The  Lcgislatuic  has 
passed  in  recent  years  many  important  measures 
aflccting  education;  among  the  most  notable 
\\as  an  act,  in  1919,  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing continuation  schools  and  courses  of  uibt ruc- 
tion for  employed  minois  Another  act  of  1919 
raised  the  minimum  educational  requiicments 
for  leaving  school  to  seek  employment  from  the 
completion  of  the  fourth  to  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade;  a  third  established  special 
classes  for  mentally  retarded  childien.  In  1921 
the  provisions  of  Congress  for  piomotion  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  WIMP  accepted  by  the 
State;  a  measure  was  passed  providing  for  physi- 
cal education  for  pupils  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  a  minimum  salary  of  $750 
was  established  for  all  full-time  teachers  in  the 
public  day  schools;  and  three  measures  to  pro- 
mote civic  education  in  the  public  schools  were 
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enacted,  requiring  courses  in  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, United  States  history  and  civics,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  growth 
of  the  school  system  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1914  the  total  school  enrollment  was  576,510; 
in  1925-20,  755,832,  of  which  total  138,963  were 
in  secondary  schools  The  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy in  the  State  decreased  from  0.2  in  1910  to 
5.9  in  1920;  among  the  native  whites,  from  0.4 
to  03;  among  the  Negroes,  from  9.7  to  8.2. 
Among  the  forergri-born  white  population  illiter- 
acy increased  from  13.1  to  13.5  per  cent. 

Finances.  State  expendituies  in  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1928,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were-  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  departments,  $41,533,191  (of 
which  $2,519,987  was  for  local  education);  for 
conducting  public-service  enterprises,  $184,287; 
for  interest  on  debt,  $1,460,824,  for  permanent 
improvements,  $8,585,695,  total,  $51,709,991  (of 
which  $12,376,511  was  for  highways,  $0,570,751 
being  foi  maintenance  and  $5,805,700  for  con 
struction).  Revenues  were  $59,348,470,  of  these 
property  and  special  taxes  formed  47  9  per  rent; 
departmental  earnings,  7  per  cent,  licenses,  28.1 
poi  cent  Assessed  valuation  of  property  was 
$7,101,309,871;  State  taxation  thereon,  $8,500,- 
000  Net  State  indebtedness  on  Nov.  30,  1927, 
was  $20,439.543 

Legislation.  In  1914  and  1915  the  Legisla- 
ture submitted  a  constitutional  amendment  giv- 
ing the  suffrage  to  women.  It  \\as  defeated  by 
a  large  majority  In  1910  the  Legislature 
amended  the  laws  relating  to  judicial  procedure 
and  also  passed  a  defense  act  and  amended  the 
woikmen's-conipcnsation  law.  In  191!)  meas- 
ures uere  passed  providing  foi  absentee  voting, 
forbidding  the  red  (lag,  regulating  the  use  of 
aitciuft,  and  reorganizing  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  State  In  1021  a 
daylight-Raving  law  was  passed,  a  State  boxing 
commission  was  cicated,  and  the  workmen's- 
coiupensation  law  was  amended.  In  1921  the 
Legislature  amended  the  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  minors  and  to  automobiles  It 
also  provided  for  systems  of  relief  for  neglected, 
dangerous,  or  uncontrollable  feeble-minded  per- 
sons. In  1922  the  Legislature  created  a  State 
commission  of  administration  and  finance,  re- 
vised the  State  banking  laws,  and  amended  the 
election  laws.  In  1923  a  mea&uie  was  passed 
centiali7ing  the  peisonnel  and  financial  side  of 
the  Government  under  a  commission  of  four,  in 
which  is  a  com pti oiler's  bureau,  a  budget  bu- 
leau,  a  purchasing  bureau,  and  a  bureau  of  per- 
sonnel. A  law  to  render  provision  against 
motor -vehicle  liability  compulsory  was  enacted 
in  1926  The  poor-debtor  law  was  made  more 
formidable  in  1927.  State  Attorney  General 
Heading  was  impeached  in  1928  for  accepting  an 
imptopcr  fee,  and  resigned. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  Elections  for 
State  officers  have  heen  held  biennially  since 
1920.  Formeily,  annual  elections  were  held  In 
1914  Governor  Walsh,  Democratic  candidate, 
was  elected,  while  the  Republicans  were  success- 
ful in  winning  the  minor  State  ollices  The  Cape 
Cod  Canal  was  formally  opened  in  July  29,  1914 
On  June  25,  1914,  a  fire  destroyed  a 'large  part 
of  the  citv  of  Salem,  causing  n  loss  of  about 
$12,000,000.  In  11)15  Samuel  VV.  McCall,  Re- 
publican, was  elected  governor,  and  Calvin 
Coondge  was  elected  lieutenant-governor.  A 
woman-suffrage  amendment  submitted  to  the 
people  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  In 


1910  Governor  McCall  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  were  reflected.  In  the  presidential  vot- 
ing, Hughes  won  278,765  votes;  Wilson,  247,845. 
Governor  McCall  was  elected  for  a  third  term 
in  1917.  In  1918  the  Democrats  elected  former 
Governor  Walsh  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  elected  governor.  Governor 
Coolidge  was  reflected  in  1919  and  again  in 
1920.  A  strike  of  the  Boston  police,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  gave  rise  to  disorders  A  movement 
had  been  carried  on  for  the  unionization  of  the 
police  force.  Comrnissjonei  of  Police  Edwin  U. 
Curtis  denied  the  light  of  the  police  to  join  a 
labor  union.  He  was  strongly  upheld  in  this 
stand  by  Governor  Coolidge.  The  police  aban- 
doned their  posts,  a  night  of  rioting  ensued,  and 
the  militia  was  called  out.  No  striking  officer 
was  reinstated.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1920,  Warren  G  Harding  received  081,153  votes 
and  James  M  Cox  276,691,  and  Governor  Coolidge 
became  Vice  President.  The  Republicans  in  1921 
elected  Chann ing  H  Cox  got  ei  not  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  wan  reelected  to  the  Senate,  but  by  a 
greatly  reduced  majority.  During  the  summer 
of  1921,  a  pageant  celebration  was  held  at  Plym- 
outh commemorating  the  Pilgnm  Tei centenary. 
On  Apr  13,  1922,  the  Supierne  Court  held  that 
women  were  eligible  for  any  State  office*.  Gov- 
ernor Cox  was  reflected  in"  1923.  The  historic 
Washington  elrn  in  Cambridge  was  cut  down  on 
Oct.  27,  1923  A  rearrangement  of  the  State 
constitution  was  ratified  by  popular  vote  m 
1019  The  vote  for  President  in  1924  was: 
Coolidge,  703,489,  Davis,  280,831.  Alvan  T. 
Fuller,  Republican,  was  elected  governor  in  1924 
and  in  1920  Several  years  of  textile  industrial 
depression  caused  hardship  in  the  State  A  tex- 
tile strike  of  some  months  occurred  in  New  Bed- 
ford in  1928.  In  1927  the  execution  of  Sacco 
and  Vanxetti,  two  radicals  charged  with  robbery 
arid  murder,  was  carried  out.  In  1928  the  presi- 
dential vote  was  Hoover,  775,566;  Smith,  792,- 
758.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Republican,  was  elected 
governor 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE.  A  State  institution  for  agricul- 
tural training,  founded  at  Arnherst,  Mass.,  in 
1867.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
foui-year  college  course  in  1914  was  526,  and 
inci  eased  to  (500  in  1928-29,  whereas  the  enioll- 
nient  in  short  courses  deci eased  from  936  to 
242  in  the  same  period.  The  number  of  faculty 
membeis  inci  eased  from  50  to  100  in  1928  and 
tbeie  was  a  summer  session  in  the  latter  year 
with  an  enrollment  of  165.  The  number  of 
>oluincs  in  the  library  inci  eased  from  45,000  to 
85,000  and  the  annual  State  appropriations  from 
$317,740  to  $058,000,  with  an  additional  Federal 
uppiopiifltion  in  1928  of  $181,000.  The  curri- 
culum of  the  college  affoids  major  work  in  agri- 
culture, hoiticulture,  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  social  science,  and  home  economics. 
President,  Koscoe  W  Thatcher,  D.  Agr ,  LL.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OP 
TECHNOLOGY.  A  nonspctarian  institution  for 
technical  education  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
founded  in  18(51 .  In  1910  it  was  moved  from  its 
old  quarters  in  Boston  to  a  group  of  new  build- 
ings in  Cambiidge,  facing  the  Charles  River 
and  having  800  rooms.  The  enrollment  of  stu- 
dentb  increased  rapidly  during  the  period  under 
review,  with  the  exception  of  the  War  years, 
from  1816  students  in  1914-15  to  2868  in  the 
autumn  of  1928,  including  in  the  latter  year,  412 
graduate  and  45  unclassified  students.  The 
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registration  in  the  summer  session  of  1928  was 
1414.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  Institute  was  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  from  208,  to  215 
faculty  members,  and  272  others,  and  the  library 
from  120,000  to  260,000  volumes.  Between  1914 
and  1923-24,  more  than  $14,000,000  was  added 
to  the  endowment,  which  was  $3,049,975  in  the 
former  year  and  had  lisen  to  $29,800,000  in 
1928.  The  income  in  1927-28  was  $3,050,000, 
and  the  book  value  of  the  land  arid  buildings 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge  was  $13,453,000. 
Of  the  additions  to  endowment  between  1914 
and  1928,  $0,500,000  was  a  gift  from  George 
Eastman.  The  School  of  Naval  Architecture 
was  built  from  funds  bequeathed  to  the  In- 
stitute by  C.  H.  Platt  prior  to  the  Wai  In 
1924—25  the  campus  was  enlarged  through  the 
pm chase  of  30  acres  of  land  adjoining  it,  while 
impoitanl  additions  to  the  plant  in  1928  included 
an  infiimary,  two  dormitones,  and  the  Guggen- 
heim Aeronautical  Building.  In  1917—18  army 
and  navy  schools  of  aeionautics  and  a  school 
for  aeronautical  engineers  weie  maintained  for 
the  Federal  government;  a  school  for  deck  of- 
liccrs  was  opened  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board;  and  in  1925-20  regular  four-year  courses 
leading  to  the  degiee  of  Bachelor  of  Science  were 
established  in  aeronautical  engineering,  and  in 
building  construction.  Richard  Cockburn  Mac- 
laurin,  LL.D.,  was  president  until  his  death  in 
1920,  and  wan  succeeded  by  Ernest  Fox  Nichols, 
LLD1,  who  resigned  in  the  following  year,  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  President,  Samuel  Wesley 
Stiatton,  D.  Eng ,  Sc.D,  PhD.,  LL.D. 

MAS'SEY,  THE  KT  HON  WILLIAM  FERGUSON 
(1850-1925).  A  New  Zealand  statesman  and 
premier  (1912-25),  born  in  Limavady,  Ulster, 
Ireland.  In  1870  he  joined  his  parents  in  New 
Zealand  and  became  a  farmer,  lie  was  soon 
active  in  local  political  life  and  in  1894  he  en- 
tered the  New  Zealand  Parliament  as  a  Conserva- 
tive. He  was  leader  of  the  opposition  fiom  1903 
to  1912,  when  he  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
also  at  various  times  Minister  of  Finance,  Rail- 
ways, Lands,  Labor,  Agriculture,  Industries,  and 
Commerce.  During  the  World  War,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Inipenal  War  Cabinet  (1917-18), 
and  organized  a  system  of  commandeering  and 
conscription  which  placed  all  the  resources  of 
the  Dominion  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire.  By 
rigid  economy,  not  al\vays  popular,  he  was  able 
to  relieve  the  post-war  depiession.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Pans,  1919, 
and  to  the  Imperial  confeiences  in  London  (1921 
and  1923).  lie  wrote  various  pamphlets  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects 

MASSEY,  VINCENT  (1887-  ).  A  Cana- 
dian diplomat.  lie  was  born  at  Toronto  and  was 
educated  at  St.  Andiews  College,  the  University 
of  Toionto,  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1913).  For  two  years  (1913-15),  he  lectured  in 
modem  histoiy  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
During  the  World  War,  he  was'  in  charge  of 
musketry  training  in  Military  District  No  2.  In 
1918  he  was  associate  secretary  of  the  War  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dominion  Cabinet.  He  was  also 
general  secietary  and  later  director  of  the  Re- 
patriation Committee.  In  1919  he  entered  busi- 
ness at  Toronto.  He  joined  the  Dominion  Cabi- 
net as  Minister  without  Portfolio  in  1925,  and 
attended  the  Imperial  Conference  at  London  in 
1926  with  the  Canadian  delegation.  Since  1920 
he  has  been  Canadian  Minister  in  Washington. 
In  June,  1929,  he  leceived  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  University. 


MAST,  SAMUEL  OTTMAB  (1871-  ).  An 
American  zoologist  born  in  Washtenaw  County, 
Mich.,  and  educated  at  Michigan  and  Harvard 
universities.  He  was  professor  at  Hope  Col- 
lege (1899-1908);  associate  professor  and  pro- 
fessor at  Goucher  College  (1908-11);  and 
associate  professor  and  professor  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  (1911-  ).  Professor  Mast 
published  numeious  articles  in  journals,  mainly 
on  animal  reactions,  as  well  as  Structure  and 
Physiology  of  1he  Flowering  Plants  (1907)  and 
Light  and  the  Behavior  of  Otgamsms  (1911). 

MASTERS,  EDGAR  LEE  (1809-  ).  An 
American  writer,  born  in  Garnett,  Kan.  He 
was  educated  at  Knox  College  in  Illinois  and 
for  a  time  studied  law.  His  first  book  of  poems 
was  published  in  1898  and  was  followed  by  sev- 
eial  otheis  He  attracted  wide  attention  otlly 
after  the  publication  of  Rpoon  River  Anthology 
in  1915.  This  was  one  of  the  most  sensational 
books  of  veise  published  in  many  years  He 
wrote  Songs  and  Satires  (1910);  The  Great 
Valley  (1916);  Toward  the  (lulf  (1918); 
Starved  Rock  (1919),  Mitch  Miller,  a  novel 
(1920);  Open  Kea  (1921),  The  l^uptial  Flight 
(1923),  Kew  Spoon  River  Anthology  (1924); 
Lee,  a  Dramatic  Poem  (1926);  Jack  Kelso 
(1928).  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Letteis 

MATERNITY  PROTECTION.  Alarmed  at 
the  lack  of  safeguauls  for  the  piotection  of  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  at  the  high  infant  and 
maternal  death  rates,  public  health  workers  had 
foi  many  years  been  uiging  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  undeitake  a  piogianime  of  health  edu- 
cation. After  three  years  of  intensive  eflort, 
the  Sheppai  d-Towner  Act  \vas  passed  in  1921 
"to  piomote  the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  niatein- 
ity  and  infancy."  The  act  appiopiiated  an- 
nually to  each  State  accepting  its  provisions  the 
sum  of  $5000  outiight,  with  an  additional  $5000 
if  matched  from  the  State's  own  funds,  while 
a  still  further  sum  was  to  be  appoi  tinned  on  the 
basis  of  population  when  matched  by  State 
appropriations.  The  administration  of  the  law 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Childien's 
Bureau. 

Before  the  end  of  1921,  Delaware,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon  had 
accepted  the  piovisions  of  the  act;  by  1928,  45 
States  and  Hawaii  weie  codpeiatmg  by  match- 
ing Federal  grants.  (Connecticut,  Illinois,  and 
Massachusetts  were  not  paiticipating).  The 
1922  Federal  appropriation  for  the  woik  was 
$477,500,  by  1928  the  appropi  lation  had  reached 
the  figure  of  $919,07578.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  workcis  of  the  Fedeial  Childien's  Buieau, 
local  and  State  units  were  led  in  a  multitude  of 
activities,  including  the  holding  of  pienatal 
and  child-health  conferences,  the  establishment 
of  permanent  health  centres,  the  instruction  of 
inidwivcb  and  county  nuises,  the  holding  of 
lectures,  demonstrations,  and  clinics,  the  found- 
ing of  nursery  schools,  etc  In  Indiana  alone, 
for  example,  up  to  June  30,  1927,  a  total  of 
800  classes  for  expectant  mothers  had  been  held 
and  every  county  in  the  State  had  been  reached. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  intensive  propa- 
ganda campaign  contributed  mightily  toward 
the  lowering  of  the  infancy  death  rate.  In  1922, 
for  every  1000  live  births,  76  babies  died  before 
reaching  the  age  of  one  year;  in  1926  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  73  out  of  1000;  by  1927  it  had 
dropped  to  65.  Deaths  from  puerperal  causes 
have  not  yet  decreased  markedly  and,  in  this 
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sense,  the  United  States  has  a  higher  death  rate 
than  have  all  the  countries  for  which  statistics 
are  available  (New  Zealand,  Australia,  Nether- 
lands, Irish  Free  State,  Belgium,  Chile,  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  Finland,  Hungary,  Japan, 
Northern  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Uruguay).  In 
1921  the  maternal  death  rate  per  10,000  live 
births  was  68.2;  in  1925  it  was  04.7.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  believed,  however,  that  there  was 
cause  for  optimism  in  view  of  the  slowly  declin- 
ing death  rate  in  the  rural  areas.  Nevertheless, 
in  34  States  in  1927,  for  example,  the  maternal 
death  rate  decreased  in  16,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  when  it  was  stationary  in  2  arid 
increased  in  12.  What  are  the  reasons  for  high 
maternal  death  rates?  The  Children's  Bureau 
cites  these:  isolation,  untrained  midwifery,  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  prenatal 
care,  inadequate  hospital  facilities,  and  poor 
technique  in  hospitals.  Social  workers  have 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  have  this 
campaign  in  health  education  stop  just  \\hen  its 
benefits  were  becoming  apparent,  but  the  Senate 
already  has  approved  the  termination  of  the 
operations  of  the  Sheppai  d-Towner  Act  as  of 
June  30,  1929 

MATHEMATICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  See 
PHILOSOPHY 

MATHER,  FRANK  JEWETT,  Ju  (1808-  ). 
An  American  art  cutic  and  professor  (see  VOL. 
XV).  Since  1922  he  has  been  director  of  the 
Princeton  University  Ait  Museum  His  more 
recent  writings  include  Efttimates  in  Art 
(1916)  The  Portrait*  of  Dante  (1921):  A  His- 
tory of  Italian  Pawling  (1923);  Ulysses  wi 
Ithaca  (1926);  Modern  fainting  (1927),  "The 
American  Spirit  in  Art,"  in  The  Pageant  of 
America  (1927).  lie  became  joint  editor  of  Art 
Studies  in  1923 

MATHER,  STEPHEN  TYVO  (18G7-  ).  An 
AniPiicaii  public  ollieial.  He  was  born  at  San 
Francisco,  graduated  from  the  Univcinily  of  Cali- 
fornia (1887),  and  foi  six  years  was  on  the 
stafl'  of  the  New  York  tfim.  Fioin  1894  to  1903, 
he  was  Chicago  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Borav  Company,  later  becoming  president  of  the 
Sterling  lioiax  Company.  He  served  as  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  (1915-17) 
and  as  director  of  the  National  Paik  Service 
( 1 91 7-29 )  While  administering  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, he  actively  piomoted  general  knowledge  of, 
and  interest  in,  the  national  paiks.  His  ^ork 
in  this  field  was  successful  and  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  National  Parks. 

MATHEWS,  ARTHUR  FRANK  (1800-  ). 
An  American  painter  and  teacher,  born  in  Wis- 
consin, and  educated  at  the  schools  of  San 
Fiancisco  and  Oakland,  Calif  He  Htudiecl  art  in 
Europe  for  five  years,  part  of  the  time  in  Paris 
under  Gustave  i3oulanger.  He  also  made  a  study 
of  architectme.  His  work  included  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  California  School  of  Design,  where 
he  was  art  director  from  1890  to  1900.  He  ex- 
hibited in  the  leading  art  centres  of  Europe, 
including  the  Paris  Exhibition  and  the  Salon, 
and  at  leading  galleries  in  the  United  States; 
his  work  appears  in  permanent  collections  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  where  he  has  "California 
Landscape,"  at  the  State  Capitol  at  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  the  Oakland  Library  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  the  Masonic  Temple  in  San  Francisco.  He 
also  executed  four  triptychs  for  the  University 
of  California  Library.  He  was  awarded  the 
medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Arts  in  1923 
for  mural  painting. 


MATHEW8,  JOHN  ALEXANDER  (1872-  ). 
An  American  metallurgist,  born  at  Washington, 
Pa.,  and  educated  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  in  London  at 
the  Koyal  School  of  Mines  and  as  a  Carnegie 
Research  Scholar  at  the  British  Steel  and  Iron 
Institute.  He  was  metallurgist  with  the  San- 
derson Brothers  Steel  Company  (1902-08)  and 
thereafter  was  general  manager  and  president 
of  the  llalcomb  Steel  Company  until  1920,  when 
he  became  president  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany of  America  for  three  years.  Since  1923 
he  has  been  vice  president  and  diiector  of  re- 
search. He  is  an  accepted  authority  on  the 
metallurgy  of  iron.  He  directed  his  attention 
to  alloy  steels,  especially  electric  furnace  steel 
processes.  Di.  Mathews  received  the  lirnt  award 
of  the  Andrew  Cainegie  Cold  Medal  for  Research 
in  1902  and  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Assay  Commission  in  1900,  1905,  and  1911. 

MATISSE,  ma'tes',  HENRI  (1809-  ).  A 
French  painter  (bee  VOL.  XV).  His  later  woiks 
include  "Three  Women  on  the  Sea"  ( 1914) ,  in  the 
Hague  museum;  "Sistcis"  (191tf)  ;  and  "The  Oda- 
lisque'1 (1920).  See  PAINTING,  under  FRANCE. 

MATSUDAIBA,  TSUNEO  (1877-  ).  A 
Japanese  diplomat,  born  in  Tokyo.  He  graduated 
in  economics  from  the  Imperial  Tokyo  Univeimty, 
entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  served  as 
legation  and  then  embassy  secretary  at  Peking, 
London,  and  Palis.  Later,  be  was  Consul  Gen- 
eial  at  Tientsin,  China,  and  in  rhaige  of  the 
diplomatic  affairs  of  the  Siberian  Expedition  of 
1918-19  He  then  became  diiector  of  the  Europe- 
America  Bureau  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office, 
jepiewented  his  count ly  at  the  Russo-Japanese 
negotiations  at  Cliangchung  in  1922,  was  Vice 
Minister  (1924—23),  and  seived  as  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  fiom  1925  to  1928,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  London  Embabsy. 

MATSUI,  BARON  KEISHIRO  (1808-  ).  A 
Japanese  diplomat,  born  at  Osaka  and  educated 
at  the  Imperial  Tokyo  UniverHity.  He  served 
as  Secretaiy  of  legations  and  embassies  at  Seoul, 
Washington,  London,  and  Peking,  and  as  coun- 
selor at  Paris  and  Washington;  was  Vice  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  (1913)  ;  Ambassador  to 
Paris  (1914-20),  and  a  Japanese  representative 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  the  Kiyouia  cabinet,  and  Ambas- 
sador to  London  (1925-28).  He  was  created  a 
peer  in  1920  for  his  services  during  the  World 
War,  and  sat  as  a  Crown  member  of  the  House 
of  Peeis. 

MATTER,  THEORIES  OF.  See  CHEMISTRY; 
PHYSICS 

MATTCLAIR,  nio'klAr',  CAMILLE  (1872-  ). 
The  pseudonym  of  Camille  Faust,  a  French  poet, 
critic,  and  novelist  (see  VOL.  XV).  His  later 
^orks  include  Le  vcrtiae  alletnand  (1916)  ;  Leu 
hcros  de  Vorchestre  (1919)  ,  Princes  de  Vespnt, 
essays  (2  ed  ,  1920);  Paul  Adam  (1921);  JHs- 
toirc  de  la  musique  europccne,  1 850-1914  ( 1921 )  ; 
Servitude  et  grandeur  litteraiies  (2  ed.,  1922); 
Vn  pcintre  hollandaw  con  t  cmporain ,  Antoon  van 
Wclie  (1924);  Claude  Monet  (trans.,  1924),  Le 
genie  d'Edgar  Poe  (1925);  Les  musses  ilf Eur- 
ope; Le  Luxembourg  (1927);  Florence  (trans., 
1927);  and  Baudelaire  in  the  Vie  Amoureuse 
series  (1928).  With  J.  F.  Buchor.  he  wrote 
Assise  (1923)  and  Versailles  (1920),  both  il- 
lustrated by  David  Burnand. 

MAUGHAM,     WILLIAM     SOMERSET     (1874- 

).     A  British  novelist  and  playwright,  who 

was  educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and 
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at  Heidelberg.  Although  he  never  practiced,  he 
took  his  M.D.  degree  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
in  one  of  the  poorest  sections  of  London.  Liza 
of  Lambeth  (1897),  his  first  novel,  was  a  real- 
istic sketch  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
quarter.  His  novels  include  The  Making  of  a 
Saint  (1898);  Mrs.  Craddock  (1902),  The  Ex- 
plorer (1907)  ;  Of  Human  Bondage,  the  history 
of  a  club-footed  boy  (1916)  ;  The  Moon  and  Six- 
pence (1919);  and  The  I'aintcd  Veil  (1925). 
He  also  wrote  sketches  of  his  travels,  such  as 
The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (1905)  and  On 
a  Chinese  Screen  (1922).  His  plays  include  A 
Man  of  Honor  (1904)  ;  Lady  Frederick  (1907)  ; 
Caroline  (1916);  The  Circle  (1921);  East  of 
Suez  (1922);  Our  Betters  (1923);  The  Letter 
(1927);  and  The  Constant  Wife  (1927).  Con- 
sult W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Novelist,  Essayist, 
Dramatist,  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne  and  Carl 
and  Mark  van  Doren  (1925). 

MATJBIAC,  FRANCOIS  (1885-  ).  A 
French  novelist  who  made  his  debut  with  a  vol- 
ume of  religious  verse  which  Barres  and  Bourget 
called  a  revelation,  and  then  was  poetry  critic 
for  the  Revue  du  temps  present  (1910).  The 
character  analysis,  which  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  writer,  was  not  visible  in  his  earlier 
novels,  but  appealed  first  in  Le  baiser  au  Uprcux 
(1922)  and  Gemtrix  (1924).  His  other  works 
include  Les  mains  jointes,  poetry  (1910); 
IS  adieu  a  V  adolescence  (1911);  L *  enfant  ehargt 
de  chaines  (1913);  La  robe  pretea:te  (1914); 
La  chair  et  le  sany  (1920)  ;  Preseances  (1921)  ; 
La  fleuve  de  feu  (1923);  Le  desert  de  Vamour 
( 1 925 ) ;  Orages,  poems  ( 1 925 )  ;  La  province, 
miscellaneous  (1926);  Le  jeune  homme  in  the 
series  Les  ages  de  la  vie  (1920);  Thcresc  Des- 
queyroua)  (1927);  La  nc  de  Jean  Racine 
(1928);  Destins  (1928,  Kng.  tr.,  1929);  Essai 
sur  le  roman  (1928);  and  The  Desert  of  Love 
(1929). 

MAURITIUS.  An  island  British  Crown  col- 
ony situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean  500  miles  east 
of  Madagascar.  The  area  of  the  whole  colony, 
which  includes  several  small  islands,  is  720 
square  miles;  the  population  in  1921  was  385,- 
074,  of  which  Indians  and  Indo-Mauritians  num- 
bered 265,884  and  Chinese  6820;  the  estimated 
population  at  the  end  of  1927  was  401,693.  The 
capital  and  chief  port,  Port  Louis,  had  54,114 
inhabitants  in  1927.  Sugar  raising  continues  to 
engage  almost  the  whole  population.  The  sugar 
export  in  1912  amounted  to  206,677  metric 
tons;  in  1919,  it  reached  302,826  tons,  in  1921- 
22  it  was  182,234  tons;  in  1926,  233,000  tons. 
Aloe  fibre  arid  copra  aie  *the  other  exports. 
Total  exports  for  1913  and  1927  were  £2,241,- 
084  and  £3,774,203.  Total  imports  for  1913  and 
1927  were  £2,460,800  and  £3,679,042.  Imports 
included,  in  the  order  of  their  value  for  1927, 
cotton  goods,  machinery,  iron  and  stool  manufac- 
tures, ammonium  sulphate,  etc.  In  1927,  450 
vessels  of  1,248,460  tons  entered  and  cleared.  In 
1910,  the  tonnage  had  been  986,000.  During  the 
World  War,  the  entire  sugar  crop  was  purchased 
by  the  British  government  at  the  prevailing  high 
prices  with  the  result  that  prosperity  in  the 
island  was  unexampled.  This  continued  after 
the  War  and  through  the  world-wide  depression 
of  1920-21.  Revenues  for  1913-14  and  1926-27 
were  £742,846  and  £978,854;  expenditures,  £681,- 
098  and  £1,097,404.  On  June  30,  1926,  the  colo- 
nial debt  was  £1,756,724.  In  1927  the  muni- 
cipal debt  of  Port  Louis,  contracted  for  harbor 
improvements  in  1920,  was  £63,420.  Accounts 


are  kept  in  rupees,  and  conversions  have  been 
made  at  the  nominal  exchange  rate  of  Rs.l5  =  £l. 
The  colony  continues  peaceful  under  British  rule. 
The  agitation  of  the  Creoles  for  the  return  of 
the  island  to  France  in  1919  was  short-lived,  the 
continued  prospeiity  stilling  all  dissent. 

MAUROIS,  ANDRE  (1885-  ).  The  pseu- 
donym of  fimile  Herzog,  a  French  writer  who 
was  born  at  Elbeuf  and  educated  at  the  Lycee  of 
Rouen.  He  spent  a  groat  deal  of  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  during  the  World  War  was  a  liaison 
officer  with  the  British  Army,  his  first  books, 
Les  Silences  du  Colonel  Bramble  (1918)  and 
Les  Discours  du  Docteur  O'Urady  (1920),  being 
sympathetic  and  amusing  accounts  of  the  soldieis 
he  knew  during  the  War.  Ho  coritmuod  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  English  to  the  French  in  Ariel, 
ou  la  vie  de  Shelley  ( 1923) ,  which  made  his  repu- 
tation; La  vie  de  Disraeli  (1927);  and  titudes 
anglaiscs,  essays  (1927).  In  Franco,  ho  popu- 
larized and  lemained  one  of  the  outstanding 
writers  of  the  so-called  interpretive  biography. 
Nearly  all  of  his  books  weie  translated  into 
English.  His  other  woiks  include  Dialogues  sur 
le  commandemcnt,  translated  as  Captains  and 
Kings  (1925),  Meipe  (1926);  Bernard  Qucsnay, 
a  semi-autobiographical  story  (1926)  ;  Rouen,  in 
the  Poituut  de  Fiance  soiies  (1927),  Peiite 
histoire  dc  Vespece  humame  (1927);  The  Ne,rt 
Chapter;  The  War  against  1he  Moon,  fictitious 
accounts  of  war  (1927);  Voyage  au  pays  des 
Articoles  (1928);  two  novels,  A't  Anqc  ni  bete 
(1928)  and  Climatti  (1928),  and  Aspects  of 
Biography  (1929).  In  the  autumn  of  1927,  he 
came  to  Amei  ica,  lectured  on  the  novel  at  Prince- 
ton University  and  made  a  tour  as  the  official 
speaker  of  tho  Alliance  Fiangaiso.  In  1928  he 
doli \orod  a  series  of  lectures  on  English  sub- 
jects, which  woro  subsequently  published,  at 
Tnmty  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

MAURRAS,  in6'ra',  CUAULKS  (MARIE  Piio- 
Tius)  (1868-  ).  A  Fronch  critic  and  jour- 
nalist (see  VOL.  XV),  codnoctor,  with  Leon 
Daudet,  of  the  Nationalist  journal,  Action  Ftan- 
qaise.  Hifl  later  works  include  J^es  Conditions 
de  la  victoire,  collected  war  articles  (4  vols., 
1914-16);  L'titang  dc  Bane  (1915),  La  Part 
du  Combattant  (1917)  ;  Allienes  antique  (1918)  ; 
Les  trois  Aspects  du  President  IVtfoon  (1920)  ; 
Pour  Psyche,  verso  (1920)  ;  Inscriptions,  poems 
(1921);  Les  nuits  d'cprcurc  et  la  memoire  de 
I'etat  (1923),  La  France  vcul-ellc  un  toil 
(1925)  ;  La  mutnquc  wteiicure^  one  of  his  most 
important  contributions  to  liteiaturo,  partly 
verse  and  partly  autobiographical  (1925)  ;  Pour 
en  sorlir  (1926)  ;  Le  maurais  traite  de  la  mc- 
toire  a  Loctamo  (2  vols  ,  1928);  and  Theodore 
Auhanel  (1928).  Consult  Le  vicloneux  AX° 
8ie,cle,  by  Pierre  Moreau  (1925)  and  Diaries 
Maurras  et  le  nationalistic  dc  V Action  Franyawe, 
by  Marie,  Marquis  de  Roux  (1927). 

MAX,  maks,  PRINCE  OP  BADEN  (1867-1929). 
A  German  stateman,  born  in  Baden  Buden. 
After  studying  law,  he  entered  the  army  but 
retired  without  having  soon  active  service.  He 
was  president  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Baden 
Diet  from  1907  to  1918.  On  account  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  identified  particularly 
with  any  prominent  party,  he  was  chosen  chan- 
cellor on  Oct.  3,  1918.  During  the  considera- 
tion of  the  armistice  proposals  made  by  the 
Allies  on  November  9,  he  issued  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser,  and  on 
the  following  day  resigned  from  office.  His 
memoirs,  published  in  1927,  appeared  in  English 
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translation,  Memoirs  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden, 
in  the  following  year.     See  BADEN;  GERMANY. 

MAXIM,  HUDSON  (1 853-1 927).  An  Ameri- 
can mechanical  engineer  (see  VOL.  XV).  In 
191.5  and  during  the  World  War,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Navy  Consulting  Board. 
In  1929  a  tablet,  with  a  large  boulder  as  a  base, 
was  unveiled  to  his  memory  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Park.  He  published  DC fennel ess  America 
(1915)  and  Dynamite  Stories  (1910).  Jtentmis- 
ewtses  and  Comments,  as  R( ported  by  Clifton 
Johnson  appeared  in  1924.  See  also  Jtise  of  an 
American  Inventor,  Hudson  Maxim,  by  C.  John- 
son (1927). 

MAXWELL,  WILLIAM  BABINGTON  (187tt- 
).  An  English  novelist  (see  VOL.  XV), 
chairman  of  the  National  Book  Council.  He 
served  in  the  army  throughout  the  World  War. 
His  later  woiks  were  The  Miiror  and  the  Lamp 
(1918)  ;  The  Urcat  Interruption  (1919)  ;  A  Man 
and  His  Lesson  (1919);  A  Remedy  against  8in 
(1920)  ;  A  Little  More  (1921  )  ;  Spinster  of  this 
Parish  (1922);  The  Day's  Journey  (1923); 
Elaine  at  the  dates  (1924),  Children  of  the 
KinJit  (1925)  ,  Femande  (1925)  ;  Life:  A  Uludy 
of  Mf  (192(5);  Cabrielle  (1926);  The  Case  of 
Kevan  1  orke  (1927);  We  Forget  Because  We 
Musi  (1928). 

MAYBECK,  BEKNARD  RALPH  (18G2-  ). 
An  Amor ican  architect,  born  in  New  York  City 
He  studied  architecture  in  Palis  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Califoiuia.  from  1892  to  1900,  he 
\uis  instructor  in  di awing-,  descriptive  geometry, 
and  architecture  at  the  University  of  California. 
In  1899-1900  he  WHS  dean  of  the  department  of 
architecture  of  that  university.  He  designed 
buildings  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and 
other  important  structures  for  several  towns  and 
cities  He  was  associated  with  the  United 
States  Shipping  Hoard  during  the  World  War 
and  was  a  founder  of  the  Council  of  Allied  Arts. 

MAYNARD,  THEODORE  (1890-  ).  An 
American  lecturer  and  author,  born  at  Madras, 
India,  and  educated  in  India,  in  England,  and 
at  the  Mt.  Hermon  School  in  Massachusetts 
From  1909  to  1911,  he  resided  in  the  United 
States  and  studied  for  the  Congregational  min- 
istry. In  1911  he  removed  to  England  and  in 
1913  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  From  1921  to  1925,  he  \vas  professor 
of  English  literature  in  tho  Dominican  College 
at  San  Rafael,  Calif.  For  the  next  two  years,  ho 
had  a  similar  chair  at  St.  John's  College,  Biook- 
hn,  N.  Y.,  and  later  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Foidham  University,  New  \  ork.  He  wrote 
Drums  of  Defeat  (1910)  ,  Folly  and  Other  Poems 
(1918);  The  Last  Knight  (1921);  The  Divine 
Adventure  (1921);  Our  Jicst  Poets  (1922);  The 
Book  of  Modern  Catholic  Verse  (1920);  The 
Book  of  Modem  Catholic  Prose  (1927);  Exile 
and  Other  Poems  (1928).  In  1910  he  was  the 
winner  of  the  Malory  Prize  offered  in  London  for 
the  best  volume  of  poetry. 

MAYNC,  HARRY  (1874-  ).  A  German 
writer,  born  in  Berlin,  who  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  He  was  made 
editor  of  the  German  classics  published  by  the 
Bibliographischcs  Institut  of  Leipzig  arid  lec- 
tured at  the  University  of  Marburg.  He  later 
became  director  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  He  is  the  author  of  Vhlands 
Jugendgedichte  (1899);  Eduard  Moncke:  Sein 
Leben  und  Dichten  (1901);  Die  Altdeutschen 
Fragment e  von  Konig  Tirol  und  Fndebrand 
(1910);  Wilhelm  Meisters  Theatralische  Sen- 


dung  (1910)  ;  Dichtung  und  Kntik:  cine  Recht- 
fertigung  der  Literaturu'issenschaft  (1912)  ,  Li- 
lienoron  (1919);  Fontane  (1920);  Immermann: 
Leben  und  Werke  (1921  )  ;  Die  Schwciff  im  deut- 
svhcn  Qcisteslebcn,  vols  i  to  x  (1922-27); 
Nprache  und  Dichtung,  in  40  vols.  (1910-27). 
He  also  edited  the  works  of  Uhland,  Moricke, 
Goethe,  Immermann,  Gottfried  Keller,  Fontane, 
and  Albrecht  von  Ha  Her. 

MAYO,  KATUERINE  ( ?-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can author,  born  at  Ridge  way,  Pa.,  and  educated 
at  private  schools  in  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
Mass.  She  wrote  Justice  to  All,  a  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  Force  (1917);  The 
Standard  Bearers  (1918)  ;  That  Damn  Y  (1920)  ; 
Mounted  Justice  (1922)  ;  Isles  of  Fear  (1925)  ; 
Mother  India  (1927),  and  Waves  of  the  Cods 
(1929) 

MAYO,  CHARLES  HORACE  (1805-  ).  See 
MAYO,  WILLIAM  JAMES 

MAYO,  WILLIAM  JAMES  (1801-  ).  An 
American  suigeon  (see  VOL.  XV).  The  most 
momentous  event  in  the  history  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn  ,  occurred  in  1915, 
when  W.  J.  and  C1  H.  Mayo  donated  $2,000,000 
to  establish  the  Mayo  Foundation  foi  Medical 
Education  and  Research  in  aililiation  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  In  1928  a  $3,000,000 
clinic  uas  added  to  the  $5,000,000  plant.  The 
Mayo  Clinic  was  then  functioning  as  the  gradu- 
ate oigani/ation  foi  the  Univeisity  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School  and  was  ti eating  00,000  patients 
annually  During  the  World  War,  W.  J  Mayo 
was  made  chief  suigical  consultant  to  the  Medi- 
cal Corps,  United  States  Army,  with  the  lank 
of  colonel  C  H.  Mayo  was  made  associate  con- 
sultant in  suigeiy  at  the  same  time. 

MAYR,  rnir,  RICHARD  (1877-  ).  An 
Austrian  dramatic  baritone,  born  in  Henndorf, 
near  Salzburg.  V\hilc  pursuing  his  medical 
studies  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  he  also 
studied  singing  at  the  Conservatory  (1898- 
1902)  and  sang  in  the  chorus  of  the  Akade- 
mische  Gesangvercin.  The  exceptional  quality 
of  his  voice  began  to  attract  attention  and  he 
received  offers  of  engagements  from  several 
proMiicial  theatres,  which  he  resolutely  de- 
clined, determined  to  make  his  first  appearance 
only  in  a  principal  r61e  at  a  principal  theatre. 
His  opportunity  came  in  the  summer  of  1902, 
\\hen  lie  made  his  debut  as  Hagcn  in  Gotterdam- 
merung  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  with  such 
success  that  Mahler  immediately  secured  him 
as  a  peimanent  member  of  the  Hofoper  at  Vi- 
enna. Heie  he  disclosed  an  astonishing  versatil- 
ity, both  as  a  tragedian  and  comedian  of  the 
first  rank,  equally  great  as  a  singer  and  an  actor. 
Before  long,  he  was  recognized  also  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  Licdei  singers.  During  1908- 
14  he  sang  every  summer  at  the  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val He  made  his  London  d£but  as  Ochs  von 
Lcrcheau  in  Der  Rosenkawlier  at  Covent  Garden 
(May  23,  1924),  and  his  American  debut  at  the 
Metiopolitan  Opera  House  as  Pogner  in  Die 
Meistersinger  (Nov.  2,  1927). 

MAYRHOFER,  mlr'hcYfer,  JOHANNES  (1877- 
).  A  German  Roman  Catholic  writer  of 
fiction,  drama,  and  travel,  born  at  Hamburg,  and 
educated  in  philosophy  and  pathetics  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Munster.  He  wrote  the 
plays  Der  Konig  von  (Jranada  (1902);  tfcleukus 
und  Rtratonike  (1904)  ;  and  the  novels  8.  J.,  ein 
Jesuitenroman  (1916)  ;  Der  Kaiser  des  Sonnen- 
gottes  (1917);  Dilettanten  der  Liebe  (1919), 
and  Konnersrcuth  (1926).  He  also  published 
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essays  or  biographical  works  on  Kant  (1911), 
Schopenhauer  (1912),  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen 
(1914),  and  translations  from  JBrgenson  and 
Svensson. 

MEAD,  ALBERT  DAVIS  (1869-  ).  An 
Amei  ican  biologist  and  college  executive,  born  at 
Swanton,  Vt ,  and  educated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege and  Brown,  Clark,  and  Chicago  Universities. 
He  was  instructor  in  comparative  anatomy 
(1895-90),  associate  professor  (1895-1901),  and 

Erofessor  of  comparative  anatomy  (1901-09)  at 
irown  University.  He  became  professor  of  bi- 
ology in  1909.  Since  1925  he  has  been  vice 
president  of  the  University.  Professor  Mead 
published  articles  on  the  natural  history  of 
marine  invertebrates  and  on  the  artificial  culture 
of  marine  food  animals. 

M£AD;  CHARLES  LAREW  (1868-  ).  An 
American  bishop,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  born  at  Vienna,  K.  J.,  and  educated  at 
New  York  University.  In  1895  he  was  ordained 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ministry  and,  from 
1895  to  1920,  served  as  pastor  in  churches  in  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Colorado.  He 
was  ordained  bishop  in  1920.  During  the  World 
War,  he  served  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France. 
HEAD,  ELWOOD  (1858-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can engineer  and  rural  sociologist.  Born  at 
Patriot,  Ind.,  he  was  graduated  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, and  held  a  professorship  in  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College  ( 1883-84  and  1886-88 ) .  From 
1888  to  1899,  he  was  Territorial  and  State  Engi- 
neer of  Wyoming.  He  served  as  chief  of  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  investigation  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  ( 1897-1907 ) ,  was  pro- 
fessor of  irrigation  in  the  University  of  California 
(1898-1907),  and  then  went  to  Australia  as 
chairman  of  the  Victoria  State  Rivers  and  Water 
Commission  (1907-15).  He  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia as  professor  of  rural  institutions  in  the 
State  University  (1915),  and  chairman  of  the 
Land  Settlement  Board.  In  1924  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  reclamation  by  President 
Coolidgc.  He  is  also  head  of  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Water  Commission 
( United  States  and  Mexico ) .  He  strongly  advo- 
cated the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  project,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  under  his  direction.  He 
is  the  author  of  Irrigation  Institutions  (1903)  ; 
Helping  Men  Own  Farms  ( 1 920 ) ;  and  many  offi- 
cial reports  on  irrigation  and  allied  topics. 

MEASLES.  Beginning  with  1916,  studies 
were  prosecuted  in  several  countries  which  re- 
sulted in  the  possibility  of  immunizing  children 
against  measles.  Natural  insusceptibility  to 
this  disease  is  as  good  as  nonexistent;  and  as 
it  destroys  10,000  lives  annually  in  the  United 
States,  much  salvage  of  life  may  result  from 
wholesale  immunization.  On  account  of  the  long 
incubation  period,  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
the  disease  after  the  child  has  been  exposed,  and 
immunization  should  of  course  be  practiced  as 
soon  after  exposure  as  possible.  The  immuniz- 
ing substance  is  ideally  the  whole  blood  or 
plasma  of  a  person  who  has  recently  recovered 
from  measles.  About  a  pint  of  blood  may  be 
taken  at  a  time,  and  it  is  possible  to  preserve 
it  for  six  months;  but  in  case  of  epidemics,  suf- 
ficient blood  may  be  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is 
necessary,  as  in  blood  transfusion,  to  be  sure 
that  the  blood  donor  is  healthy.  The  individual 
immunizing  injection  is  small  in  amount,  about 
2.5  cubic  centimeters.  This  is  called  the  im- 
munizing unit.  If  great  haste  is  expedient  and 
no  blood  is  available,  it  may  be  taken  from  a 


parent  and  injected  directly  into  the  muscles. 
Immunization  will  have  three  consequences.  In 
a  few  cases,  it  will  fail  and  the  patient  will 
have  typical  measles.  In  other  cases,  the  child 
will  develop  modified  measles,  a  very  mild  form. 
Finally,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  will 
escape  the  disease  altogether.  To  show  what 
may  be  done  under  favorable  circumstances, 
Zingher  of  the  New  York  City  Health  Depart- 
ment secured  90  per  cent  complete  immunity  in 
one  large  series  of  cases  treated  in  this  way. 

The  status  of  our  knowledge  of  the  serum 
treatment  of  this  affection  is  well  covered  in 
an  article  by  A.  C.  Silverman  of  Syracuse  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  Dec.  8,  1928.  Great  care  is  necessary  in 
obtaining,  preserving,  and  distributing  the  serum 
which  should  be  taken  only  from  otherwise 
healthy  adults  with  true  and  uncomplicated 
measles  during  the  7-10th  day  following  de- 
fervescence. The  maximum  amount  of  blood 
drawn  should  be  about  500  cubic  centimeters, 
and  the  donor  is  paid  from  $10  to  $25,  depending 
on  the  amount  taken.  Phenol  is  used  as  a  pre- 
servative and  the  serum  is  bottled  ready  for  use 
in  4.5  cubic  centimeters  doses.  Distribution  to 
physicians  is  free,  but  those  are  obliged  to  send 
in  return  blanks  properly  filled  out.  In  a  recent 
Syracuse  epidemic,  about  7000  cubic  centimeters 
of  serum  weie  obtained  from  21  donors  at  a  cost 
of  $430.  In  about  16,000  cases  during  the  serum 
period,  the  total  deaths  were  48 — a  mortality  of 
twenty-eight  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent.  The 
usual  death  rate  is  anywhere  from  thirty-nine 
one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  up  to  more  than  11 
per  cent.  The  real  eihcacy  of  the  serum  should 
be  in  warding  off  broncho-pneumonia,  the  chief 
cause  of  death,  and  here  other  factors  must  na- 
turally enter. 

MEASUREMENTS,  PRECISION.  See  PHYS- 
ICS. 

MEAT  PRODUCTION.    See  LIVE  STOCK. 

MECCA.     See  ARABIA. 

MECHANICAL  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS. See  Music,  under  Mechanical  Repro- 
duction 

MECHANICS.    See  PHYSICS. 

MECHANICS,  CELESTIAL.    See  ASTRONOMY. 

MEDICAL  PROGRESS.  The  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  have  made 
great  advances  since  the  World  War,  which  af- 
forded the  widest  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
military  surgery  and  for  the  prosecution  of  hy- 
gienic and  sanitary  measures  under  military  con- 
ditions. In  certain  cases,  enforced  sanitation 
was  practiced  among  the  civil  population  which 
came  under  military  authority  or  where  the  peo- 
ple generally  were  governed  more  directly  than 
usual  in  the  stress  of  War  circumstances.  Nat- 
urally, there  was  some  relaxation  of  the  efforts 
of  research  hospitals  and  the  devotees  of  experi- 
mental medicine  in  their  laboratories;  but,  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  these  and  other 
agencies  attacked  their  various  problems  with 
redoubled  vigor,  besides  investigating  questions 
raised  by  the  War  itself.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  medical  research  been 
better  organized,  with  more  cooperation  among 
the  institutions  concerned,  or  with  more  good  will 
of  the  general  public.  For  discussions  of  the 
fields  in  which  progress  has  been  most  notable 
and  results  most  interesting,  see  ABORTION; 
ADRENALIN;  ANAEMIA;  ANGINA  PECTOBIS;  AN- 
THRAX; BIOCHEMISTRY;  BIRTH  CONTROL;  BLOOD 
PRESSURE;  BOTULISM;  BUBONIC  PLAQUE;  CAN- 
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CEB;  DIABETES;  DIET;  DIFHTHEBIA;  EPILEPSY; 
ERYSIPELAS;  GALLSTONE  DISEASE;  GOITRE;  HAY 
FEVEB;  HEABT  DISEASE;  INFANTILE  PARALY- 
SIS; INFLUENZA;  INSANITY;  INSULIN;  LEP- 
ROSY; MALARIA;  MALTA  FEVER;  MEASLES;  PEL- 
LAGRA; PNEUMONIA;  RICKETS;  SCARLET  FEVER; 
SCURVY;  SECRETIONS,  INTERNAL;  SLEEPING  SICK- 
NESS; SMALLPOX;  SURGERY,  RECONSTRUCTIVE; 
SYPHILIS;  TUBERCULOSIS;  TULABEMIA;  TYPHOID 
FEVER;  TYPHUS  FEVEB;  VITAMINS;  WOUNDS; 
YELLOW  FEVEB. 

MEDINA.    See  ARABIA. 

MEDITERRANEAN  FRUIT  FLY.  See 
ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

MEEKER,  EZRA  (1830-1928).  An  Ameri- 
can pioneer  and  author.  He  was  born  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  was  self-educated.  In  1852,  with 
his  wife  and  child,  he  crossed  the  plains  and 
mountains  with  an  ox  team  by  the  Oregon  .Trail 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  was  a  farmer  in 
Washington  (Territory  and  State)  for  50  years. 
In  1900  he  returned  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  with 
an  ox  team,  retracing  much  of  the  original  route 
of  1852.  He  later  tiaveled  the  same  route  by 
automobile  and  airplane.  He  was  the  author  of 
Washington  Territory  West  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains (1870)  ;  Hop-drowivg  in  the  United  Rtates 
(1883);  Pioneer  Remnnttccncca  of  Pugct  Sound 
(1905);  The  Oregon  Trail  (1907);  Eighty-five 
Years  of  a  Busy  Life  (1910)  ;  Seventy  Years  of 
Progress  in  Washington  (1921)  ,  Ox-Team  Days 
(1922)  ;  and  Kate  Mulhall  (1926). 

MEEKS,  EVERETT  VICTOR  (1879-  ).  An 
Amciican  architect  and  University  professor, 
born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Yale, 
at  the  School  of  Architecture  of  Columbia,  and 
in  Paiis  For  several  years,  he  was  associated 
with  Carrere  &  Hastings,  but  after  1914  prac- 
ticed alone.  He  was  acting  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  Cornell  from  1914  to  1910,  and  from 
1916  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Yale  as  head  of  the  department 
of  aichitecture.  During  the  World  War,  he  was 
assistant  director  of  fine  arts  of  the  Army  Over- 
seas Educational  Commission. 

MEES,  CHARLES  EDWARD  KENNETH  (1882- 
).  An  American  photographic  research  sci- 
entist. He  was  born  at  Wcllingborough,  Eng., 
and  studied  at  Kingswood  School,  H arrogate  Col- 
lege, St.  DuiiHtan's  College,  and  the  University 
of  London  (B  Sc.,  1903).  He  was  managing  di- 
rector of  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Ltd.,  Croydcn, 
Eng.  (1900-12),  and  since  1912,  \\hen  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  he  has  been  director  of  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  Kastman  Kodak 
Company,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  author 
of  Photography  of  Colored  Objects  (1909);  An 
Atlas  of  Absorption  Spectra  ( 1909) ;  The  Organi- 
sation of  Industrial  Scientific  Research  (1920)  ; 
The  Fundamentals  of  Photography  (1920);  and 
coauthor  of  the  Theory  of  the  Photographic  Proc- 
ess (1907). 

MEGGERS,  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  (1888- 
).  An  American  physicist,  born  at  Clinton- 
ville,  Wis.  He  studied  at  Ripon  College  and  at 
Wisconsin  and  Johns  Hopkins  universities.  He 
was  instructor  in  physics  at  Ripon  and  at  Wis- 
consin, after  which  he  was  connected  with  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  (1912-14).  In 
1914  he  became  physicist  to  the  Hureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Dr.  Meggers  made  special  researches  on 
topics  connected  with  spectroscopy,  astrophysics, 
photography,  and  measurements  of  standard  wave 
lengths.  On  all  these  subjects,  he  lias  published 


articles  in  technical  journals  and  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Bureau. 

MEGBUE,  Rpi  COOPER  (1883-1927).  An 
American  playwright,  born  in  New  York  City, 
and  educated  at  Columbia  University.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  successful  plays,  including  Under 
Cover,  with  W.  Hackett  (1913)  ;  It  Pays  to  Ad- 
vertise (19J4);  Under  Fvre  (1915);  Potash  and 
Perlmutter  in  Society,  with  Montague  Glass 
(1915)  ;  Seven  Chances  (1916) ;  Under  Sentence, 
with  Irvm  S.  Cobb  (1916);  Where  Poppies 
Bloom  (1918);  Tea  for  Three  (1918);  Honors 
are  Even  (1920) ;  and  Venice  For  Two  (from  the 
French  of  Sacha  Guitry,  1925). 

MEIGHEN,  THE  RT.  HON.  ARTHUR  (1874- 
).  A  Canadian  public  official,  born  at  St. 
Mary's  in  western  Ontario,  and  educated  at 
Toronto  University.  For  a  short  time  he  taught 
school.  He  then  moved  to  Winnipeg,  where  in 
1903,  after  studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1908  he  was  elected  as  a  Conservative  to 
the  Dominion  Parliament  and  soon  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  a  debater.  He  was  reflected  in  1911 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. In  1915  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet 
in  1917,  with  a  coalition  membership,  he  was 
made  Minister  of  the  Interior;  this  post  he  re- 
tained until  his  appointment  as  Premier,  in  1920, 
succeeding  Sir  Robert  Borden.  He  also  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  External  Affairs.  He  re- 
mained in  office  until  the  defeat  of  his  Govern- 
ment in  1 922.  He  was  again  Premier  for  a  brief 
period  in  1926,  but  was  defeated  for  reelection 
to  Parliament  in  that  year  and  became  vice 
president  of,  and  general  counsel  to,  Canadian 
General  Securities,  Ltd.  In  1918  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  He  was 
made  a  Privy  Councilor  in  1920. 

MEIKLEJOHN,  mlk"l-j5n,  ALEXANDER 
(1872-  ).  An  American  educator  (see  VOL. 
XV).  He  continued  as  president  of  Amherst 
College  until  1924,  when  because  of  opposition 
to  his  methods  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the 
faculty  and  of  the  older  alumni,  his  resignation 
was  requested  and  accepted  by  the  trustees.  He 
was  called  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1927  an  experi- 
mental college  was  inaugurated  there  under  his 
direction.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Liberal  Col- 
lege (1920),  and  Freedom  and  the  College  (1923). 
See  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

MEILLET,  ma'ya',  ANTOINB  (1866-  ). 
A  French  Orientalist  (see  VOL.  XV).  His  later 
works  include  Grammairc  du  neujc  Perse  (1915)  ; 
Caractcres  gcneraux  des  tongues  germaniques 
(1917);  Lcs  Langucs  de  V Europe  nouvelle 
(1918)  ;  Linguisiique  historiquc  ct  Linguistique 
generate  (1921 ) ;  Crammaire  de  la  Langue  Polo- 
naise, with  Mme.  de  Willman-Grabowska  (1921)  ; 
Introduction  a  Vtitudc  Comparative  dcs  J^angucs 
Indo-Europtienncs  (5  ed.  revised  and  augmented, 
1922)  ,  Orammaire  de  la  fatigue  Serbo-Croatc, 
with  A.  Vaillant  (1924);  Le  slave  commun 
(1924)  ;  Trois  conferences  sur  les  gatha  de 
I'Avesta  (1925),  and  La  methode  comparative  en 
linguistiquc  historique  (1925).  With  M.  Cohen, 
he  edited  Lcs  langucs  du-  monde  (1924). 

MBINECKE,  FRIEDRICII  (1861-  ).  A 
German  historian.  He  was  born  at  Salzwedel, 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
and  worked  on  the  Prussian  archives  (1887-91) 
He  was  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Strassburg 
(1896-1901),  then  at  Freiburg,  and  in  1914  at 
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Berlin  again.  He  is  the  author  of  Von  Stein 
«ftt  Bismarck  ( 1  DOS )  ;  Das  Zeit alter  der  Deut- 
schen  Erhebung,  1795-1815  (1913);  Redwitz  und 
die  Deutsche  If  evolution  (1013);  Die  Deutsche 
Erhebung  von  1914:  Probleme  des  Weltkriegs 
(1917);  Weltburgertum  und  Nationalstaat 
(1919);  Nach  der  Revolution  (1919);  Idee  der 
Staatsraison  in  der  neueren  Geschichte  (1925); 
and  Gcschichle  des  deutschenglishen  Bundniss- 
problcms  (1927). 

MEINHABT,  mln'hiirdt,  RODERICK  (1892- 
).  An  Austrian  writer.  The  son  of  Adam 
Miiller  Guttenbrunn,  the  novelist,  he  was  born  at 
Vienna,  studied  history  and  art  at  the  univer- 
sity there,  and  became  literary  adviser  to  several 
publishing  houses.  He  is  the  author  of  Nach 
der  Hcimat  Mocht'  Ich  wwder  (1920),  Die  am 
Wege  Bheben  (1920)  ;  Vntergang,  a  play  (1920)  ; 
Wiener  Totentanz  (1921)  ;  Die  vergessene  Stadt 
(1921);  and  Madonna  Einsamkeit  (1924).  The 
last  two  are  novels. 

MEISTEB,  ml'sttr,  ALOYSIUS  (1866-1925). 
A  German  historian,  born  at  Frankfort,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Strassburg  and  in 
Rome.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn  and  in  1911  became  piofessor  at 
the  University  of  Munster.  He  wi  ote  Die  Hohen- 
staufen  im  Elsass  (1890)  ;  Die  Kolner  Nunliatur 
(1895);  Die  Anfange  der  modernen  diplomatir 
sohen  Geheimschnft  (1902)  ;  (Jrundzuge  der  his- 
torischen  Methodc  ( 1913,  3d  ed  ,  1923)  ;  Deutsche 
Berfassungsgcschichte  dcs  Mittelalters  (1907, 
3d  ed.,  1922)  ;  Friednch  der  Grosse  und  das 
preussische  Wcstfalcn  (1912);  Rtudien  eur  Ge- 
sohichte  der  Wachszinsigkeit  (1914)  ;  Bismarcks 
Auswartige  Politik  im  J811  (1915);  and  Der 
Neue  Geschichtsunterricht  (1920). 

MELANESIA.     See  ETHNOGRAPHY. 

MELABTIN,  EBKKI  GUSTAF  (1875-  ). 
A  Finnish  composer,  born  at  Kexholm.  He 
studied  with  Wegehus  at  the  Hclsingforn  Con- 
servatory and  later  under  R.  Fuchs  in  Vienna. 
For  some  years,  he  taught  theory  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory.  From 
1908  to  1911,  he  was  conductor  of  the  symphony 
orchestra  in  Viborg  and  then  returned  to  Hel- 
singfors as  director  of  the  Conservatory.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  Finnish  composers. 
Hig  principal  works  are  in  opera,  Aino  (Hel- 
singfors, 1907)  ;  six  symphonies,  two  symphonic 
poems,  tinkajoLi  and  Tiaumgcsicht ,  thiee  or- 
chestral suites;  a  \iohn  concerto,  incidental 
music  to  Prmscssan  Tornrosa  and  Hauptmann's 
Hannclcs  Himmclfahrt ,  tour  string  quartets; 
and  choruses,  piano  number  B,  and  songs. 

MELBA,  rnfil'ba,  NELLIE  (1801-  ).  An 
Australian  coloratura  sopiano  (see  VOL.  XV). 
For  more  than  20  yoais  she  made  extensive 
tours,  appearing  chiefly  in  concert.  For  dis- 
tinguished serv  ice  dui  ing  the  Worlu  War,  she 
was  made  Dame  Commander  of  the  Older  of  the 
British  Empue  in  1920.  She  retired  to  private 
life  in  1920.  She  published  a  volume  of  souve- 
nirs under  the  title  Melodies  and  Memories 
(London,  1925). 

MELCHETT,  ALFRED  MOBITZ  MOND,  FIRST 
BARON  (1868-  ).  A  British  politician  and 
industrialist,  who  was  born  at  Farnworth,  near 
Widnes,  Lancashire,  and  educated  at  Cheltenham 
College,  and  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  univer- 
sities. He  became  a  barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple  (1894),  and  was  a  judge  on  the  North 
Wales  and  Cheshire  circuit.  He  was  a  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament  from  1906  to  1923  and 
from  1924  to  1926,  and  a  Conservative  member 


from  1926  until  his  entry  into  the  House  of 
Lords  (1928).  He  served  in  the  Cabinet  as 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  (1916-21),  and  as 
Minister  of  Health  (1921-22).  He  was  chair- 
man or  director  of  many  powerful  companies  in 
varied  industrial  fields,  including  Imperial 
Chemicals,  Ltd.,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, a  Privy  Councilor,  president  of  the  British 
Science  Guild  (1927-28),  and  president  of  the 
World  Power  Conference  (1928).  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1928  and  the  same  year 
was  created  a  baron.  Besides  articles  on  poli- 
tics and  economics,  he  wrote  Questions  of  To-day 
and  To-morrow  (1912);  Why  Socialism  Must 
Fail!  (1923),  The  Remedy  for  Unemployment 
(1925)  ,  and  Industry  and  Politics  (1927). 

MELCHIOR,  LAURITZ  (1890-  ).  A  Dan- 
ish dramatic  tenor,  born  in  Copenhagen.  After 
five  yeais  of  study  under  Paul  Bang,  he  made 
his  de"but  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Copenhagen 
in  1913  as  a  baritone,  and  during  1914-21  was  a 
regulai  member  there.  At  the  same  time,  he 
continued  to  study  with  Bang,  and  after  a  year 
with  Wilhelm  Herolcl,  ho  made  his  debut  as  a 
tenor.  The  years  1921-24  were  spent  mainly  in 
studying  an  extensive  tenor  repertory  with  Victor 
Beigel  in  London.  Ernst  Gienzebaoh  in  Berlin, 
Anna  Bahr-Mildenburg  in  Munich  and  Karl 
Kittel  in  Rayreutli.  In  1924  he  wang  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Bayieuth,  the  following  year  at  the 
Stadtische  Oper  in  Berlin,  and  in  1920  made  his 
American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  as  Tannhuuser  (Fob  18).  Since  1927  he 
has  been  a  regular  member  of  the  Stadttheater 
in  Hamburg. 

MELL,  MAX  (1882-  ).  An  Austrian  poet 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Marburg.  His  works 
include  Japerhaussage  (1910)  ;  Barbara  Nadcrcrs 
Vicltstand  (1914);  Gcdichte  (1919);  Das  Apos- 
telspiel,  a  dramatic  poem  (1923)  ;  Das  Nchutzen- 
gel spiel  (1923);  Das  Morqrnwcgc  (1924);  and 
Das  Nachfolge  Chnsti-tipwl  (1927). 

MELLON,  ANDKEW  WILLIAM  (1855-  ). 
An  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  born 
in  Pittsbuigh,  Pa  ,  and  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  in  1873.  He  at  once  entered 
the  banking  firm  of  Thomas  Mellon  and  Sons  of 
Pittsbuigh,  in  which  he  was  soon  a  partner. 
Later,  this  firm  developed  into  the  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  winch  he  became  president  in 
1902,  and  the  Union  Trust  Company  and  the 
Union  Savings  Bank,  of  both  of  which  he  was 
made  vice  president  He  was  long  associated 
with  11.  C.  trick  in  the  development  of  the  coal, 
coke,  and  iioii  industries  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  was  an  officer  or  director  of  many 
financial  and  industrial  corporations.  IMr.  Mel- 
lon founded  the  town  of  Donora,  Pa,  estab- 
lished a  large  steel  plant  there,  and  built  the 
first  independent  oil  pipe  line  through  Penn- 
sylvania. His  philanthiopies  were  numerous, 
and  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding  of 
Mellon  Institute  in  Pittsburgh.,  In  1921  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
President  Harding  and  retained  that  office 
throughout  President  Coohdge's  administration. 
He  was  reappointed  to  the  post  by  President 
Hoover  in  1929.  He  won  an  unusually  high 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  finance.  As  ad- 
ministrator of  the  national  finances,  his  chief 
accomplishments  were  the  refunding  of  Euro- 
pean debts,  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and 
in  the  steady  paring  down  of  federal  taxation. 
In  connection  with  his  office,  he  held  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Farm 
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Loan  Board,  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  and 
the  World  War  Foieign  Debt  Commission.  Be- 
sides his  official  reports,  he  wrote  Taxation:  the 
People's  business  (1924). 

MELSTED,  meTsted,  HENNINO  KINNE  VON 
(1875-  ) .  A  Swedish  author  ( see  VOL.  XV ) . 
Among  his  latei  works  were  Osamja,  short  sto- 
ries (1915);  Folket  i  fongenskap,  on  Belgium 
in  Geiman  captivity  (1916);  Sveriges  Fara 
(1916);  Ensam,  a  play  (1917);  Oerda  and 
Mordbranncrskan,  novels  (1918);  Salomos  dom, 
a  play  (1919) ;  Erna  (1923)  ;  Den  Stora  Karne- 
valcn  (1924),  and  Skiljas  (1920),  all  novels. 

MELTZER,  SAMUEL  JAMES  (1851-1920). 
An  Amencan  physiologist  (see  VOL.  XV).  Dur- 
ing the  Woild  Wai,  Dr.  Meltzer  was  a  major  in 
the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  when  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Thoracic  Surgery  was  or- 
ganized in  1918,  he  was  elected  president  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  re- 
search along  widely  differing  lines,  notably  in 
resuscitation  by  pharyngeal  insufflation,  injec- 
tions of  magnesium  sulphate  for  anesthesia, 
experimental  pneumonia,  etc ,  and  published 
numerous  reports,  alone  and  with  collaboiators. 

MEMEL,  ma'mrl  This  little  town,  with  a 
population  of  41,500  in  1910,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Niemen  River  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Baltic,  became,  after  the  Woild  War,  an  im- 
portant bone  of  mtei  national  contention.  As  a 
harbor,  before  the  \Var,  it  was  comparatively  in- 
significant; most  of  tho  trade  of  the  legion  went 
by  way  of  either  Danzig  and  Kb'nigsberg,  or  Riga 
and  Libau.  During  the  War,  Germany  built 
a  railway  line  north  to  Polanga,  to  connect  at 
Piekuln  with  the  Libau-Mittiu  Railway.  By 
Article  99  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  city 
and  u  nanow  stup  of  territory  to  the  southwest, 
containing  an  aiea  of  945  uquaie  miles  and  a 
population  of  150,000,  were  cut  off  fiom  Ger- 
many and  taken  under  the  control  of  the  Su- 
pieme  Council.  To  German  protest,  the  Allies 
replied  that  while  the  city  was  Geiman,  the  sur- 
rounding tciiitory  was  undoubtedly  Lithuanian, 
and  that  possession  ot  the  poit  was  necessary  to 
assure  Lithuanian  economic  independence.  In 
view  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Lithuanian  af- 
fans,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  a  Fiench 
force  to  take  possession  of  the  city  early  in 
1920  and  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  '  Lithuania. 
The  taidiiu'RB  of  the  Allies  in  settling  the  prob- 
lem goaded  the  Lithuanians,  chafing  already  as 
a  icsult  of  the  loss  of  Vilna,  to  take  matters  'into 
their  own  hands.  On  June  10,  1923,  therefore, 
the  so-called  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Terntoiy  of  Memel  seized  the  city,  interned  the 
French  soldier*,  and  after  a  local  diet  had  con- 
firmed the  step,  had  the  satisfaction  of  announc- 
ing that  Memel  had  become  a  part  of  Lithuania 
and  that  the  customs  lines  were  abolished. 
Allied  protests  were  unavailing;  the  Kovno 
(Lithuanian)  government  disclaimed  all  com- 
plicity or  even  knowledge  of  the  affair.  Up  to 
September,  1923,  negotiations  dragged  on  be- 
tween the  Lithuanian  government  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors  and  eventually  ended  in  a 
deadlock  because  of  the  Lithuanian  refusal  to 
accept  the  machineiy  proposed  in  the  draft  con- 
vention for  the  regulation  of  international  com- 
merce, specifically  Polish,  by  and  through  the 
port.  Lithuania  then  proposed  the  adjudication 
of  the  matter  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice;  the  Council  of  Ambassadors 
decided,  however,  to  submit  the  controversy  to 
the  League  Council.  Thus  requested,  the  League 


Council,  late  in  1923,  invited  Norman  H.  Davis, 
an  American,  and  two  others,  to  act  as  arbitra- 
tors. On  Feb.  4,  1924,  the  commission  set  to 
work,  and  on  Mar.  14,  1924,  it  reported  to  the 
League  Council.  On  that  day,  as  a  result  of 
the  arbitrators'  findings,  three  conventions  were 
signed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  Lithuania,  which,  in  effect,  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  Memel  to  Lithuania;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  city  and  region  as  an  autonomous 
unit  with  full  legislative,  judicial,  and  adminis- 
trative rights;  the  guarantee  to  foreign  na- 
tionals of  the  same  rights  accorded  the  people 
of  Memel,  the  creation  of  a  harbor  board  of 
three  made  up  of  a  representative  each  of  Lith- 
uania, Memel,  and  the  League  of  Nations;  the 
free  transit  by  sea,  water,  and  rail  of  all  hinter- 
land traffic  In  all  the  negotiations,  a  marked 
conciliatory  spirit  was  displayed  by  the  Lithu- 
anians, and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Davis,  they 
had  made  the  fullest  concessions  possible.  Po- 
land, however,  remained  disgruntled.  See  LITH- 
UANIA; POLAND. 

MEMPHIS.  The  commercial  metropolis  of 
Tennessee.  The  population  rose  from  132,778  in 
1910,  to  102,351  in  1920,  and  to  190,200  in  1928, 
by  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
population  of  Greater  Memphis  in  1928  was  265,- 
500.  The  area  was  3034  square  miles  In  1924 
the  city  created  a  planning  commission,  which 
prcpaied  a  major  and  a  minor  street  plan  and 
zoning  sj  stem.  Building  activity  since  1920  has 
included  tho  construction  of  a  $3,000,000  munici- 
pal auditoi  nun  seating  12,500  pel  sons,  a  new 
water  plant  with  a  pumping  capacity  of  60,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  two  municipal  river  and  rail 
terminals  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  the 
Shelby  County  Court  House,  the  County  Jail  and 
Criminal  Courts  Building,  a  long  viaduct  across 
the  Illinois  Central  Kaihoad  tracks,  a  railroad 
budge  4500  feet  long  across  the  Mississippi,  three 
large  hotels,  nine  office  buildings,  nine  high 
schools,  and  10  modern  hospitals  ranging  in  cost 
from  $100,000  to  $2,000,000.  In  1927,  a  local 
estimate  gave  20,063  persons  employed  in  the  580 
industrial  establishments  of  Memphis  with  wages 
of  $30,000,000,  the  value  of  products  manufac- 
tuied  \vas  180,625,000  Bank  clearings  in  1027 
amounted  to  $1,1 91,854,409  and  building  permits 
to  $15,094,643.  The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  1027  was  $246,606,000;  the  net  debt  was 
$25.462,000 

MENCKEN",  H(ENKY)  L(puis)  (1880-  ). 
An  American  author  and  editor,  born  at  Balti- 
more, Md  He  was  graduated  at  the  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  and  nt  once  began  his  journalistic 
career  on  the  Baltimore  Moimng  Herald  Later 
ho  came  to  New  York  and  was  connected  with 
the  Ei'Cmttg  Sun.  In  1914-23  he  was  an  editor 
of  Kmart  Kct ;  since  1921  he  has  been  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  The  Nation.  In  1924  he 
undertook,  with  George  .Jean  Nathan,  the  editor- 
ship of  the  new  American  Mercury.  He  edited 
the  Players'  Edition  of  Ibsen's  Plays  (1909)  and 
The  Free  Lanre  Boohs  (1919-  )  and  is  the 
author  of  Ventures  into  Verse  (1901),  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  His  Plays  (1905)  ;  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Fnedrich  Nictzchc  (1908);  The  Artist 
(1912);  A  Book  of  Burlesques  (1916);  In  De- 
fense of  Women  (1917);  The  American  Lan- 
guage (1918);  Prejudices  ( 1919-27 )  ;  On 
Democracy  (1926)  ,  Treatise  on  the  Gods  (1929). 
See  If.  L.  Mencken,  by  E.  A.  Boyd,  and  The  Man 
Meneken,  bv  I.  Goldberg  (1925). 

MENDELISM.    See  BOTANY;  HEREDITY. 
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MENDELSSOHN-BABTHOLDY,  men'del- 
s6n-bar-t61'dl,  ALBRECHT  (18T4-  ).  A  Ger- 
man international  lawyer,  born  at  Karlsruhe. 
He  was  professor  of  international  law  at  Wurz- 
burg  (1905-20),  and  at  Hamburg  from  1920  to 
1923,  when  he  became  president  of  the  newly 
founded  Institut  fur  Auswartige  Pohtik  (Insti- 
tute for  Foreign  Affairs)  in  that  city.  Since 
1923  he  has  also  been  chief  editor  of  Europaische 
(Jesprache,  a  monthly  review  of  foreign  politics. 
He  wrote  Orenzen  de.r  Rechtskraft  (1900)  ;  Raum- 
hohes  Herrschaftsgebiet  des  Strafgesetzes  (1910) ; 
Volkerbund  als  Arbeit  sgemeinschaft  (1918); 
Grosse  Pohtik  der  Europ.  Kabmctte  (1924-27), 
and  flandbuch  der  Pohtik  (1921  and  1927). 

MENDENHALL,  CJIARLLS  ELWOOD  (1872- 
).  An  American  physicist,  born  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  educated  at  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
was  an  aide  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
and  during  1894-9S  an  assistant  in  physics  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  after  which  he 
was  an  instructor  at  Williams.  In  1901  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  in  1905  he  became  full  professor.  His 
researches  included  studies  on  the  absolute 
value  of  gravity,  high  temperature  measure- 
ments, luminous  efficiencies,  and  constants  of 
radiation,  on  which  he  wrote  important  papers 
for  various  technical  publications.  During  the 
Woild  War,  he  was  major  in  the  science  and 
research  division  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  Air 
Service  (1917-19)  and  chaiiman  of  the  division 
of  physical  sciences  in  the  National  Research 
Council  (1919-20).  He  also  served  as  scientific 
attache  to  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Lon- 
don (1919).  He  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  in  1923-25  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Physical  Society. 

MENENDEZ  PIDAL/RAM6N  (1869-  ). 
The  leading  Romance  philologist  of  Spain  (see 
VOL.  XV).  He  is  the  author  of  several  im- 
poitant  works  concerning  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  Spain,  and  mediaeval  literature  and 
culture  in  general.  He  is  a  member,  and  since 
1925  director,  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy 
of  the  Language,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History  of  Madrid.  He  is  also  a 
member,  and  medalist  for  Arts  and  Letters,  of 
the  Hispanic  Society  of  America;  and  has  been 
honoied  by  numerous  foreign  academies  and  uni- 
versities. Among  the  most  important  of  his 
later  works  aie  Louis  Velez  de  Guevara:  La 
Serrana  dc  la  Vega  (1916,  with  his  wife); 
Antologia  de  prosistas  castellanos,  Segunda  ed., 
batttante  corregida  y  aumcntada  (1917);  "Ron- 
cesvallcK"  un  nuevo  cantar  de  gesta  espanol  del 
siglo  XIII  (1917);  Crdnicas  generales  de 
Espafia,  ,?a.  ed  con  notables  cnmiendas,  adiciones 
y  mcjoras  (1918);  Documcntos  hnguisticos  de 
Espana,  I:  Reino  de  Castilla  (1919);  El  Cid 
en  la  hwtona  (1921);  Poesia  popular  y  poesla 
tradicional  en  la  litcratuia  cspanola  (1922); 
Poesla  juglatesca  y  juglares:  aspect os  de  la 
hiKtona  hterana  cultural  de  Espana  (1924); 
Manuel  elemental  de  gramatica  histdrica  espa- 
tiola,  5a  ed.,  corregida  y  aumentada,  (1925); 
Origenes  del  cspanol:  estado  hngufstico  de  la 
Peninsula  IbMca  hasta  el  siglo  XI  (1926); 
Rodriqo  el  ultimo  godo  (3  vols.,  1925-1927)  ;  El 
Romancero :  teorias  e  invcstigaciones  (1927); 
and  Flor  nueva  de  romances  viejos  gue  recogid 
de  la  Iradicion  antigua  y  moderna  (1928). 

MENGELBEBG,  mgng'el-bfirg,  WILLEM 
(1871-  ).  A  Dutch  orchestra  conductor 


(see  VOL.  XV).  In  1921  he  made  his  second 
visit  to  the  United  States  and  conducted  the 
newly  established  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  New  York  for  the  second  half  of  the  season 
(Jan.-Mar.).  His  sensational  success  brought 
about  the  amalgamation  of  the  new  orchestra 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  his  perma- 
nent engagement  as  conductor  for  the  second 
half  of  the  Philharmonic  season  (Jan.-Apr.). 
He  retained  at  the  same  time  his  post  as  regular 
conductor  of  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in 
Amsterdam  for  the  summer  and  fall;  during  his 
absence  in  New  York,  this  orchestra  played  under 
guest-conductors.  After  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  (1928),  he  shared  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  new  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  with  Toscanini.  In  1929  he  resigned 
his  post  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra. 

MENOHEB,  CHARLES  THOMAS  (1862-  ). 
An  American  army  officer,  born  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  and  educated  there  and  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  He  went  to  France  in  1917 
in  command  of  the  5th  Field  Artillery  (Regu- 
lar). He  later  commanded  the  school  of  in- 
struction for  field  artillery  at  Saumur  in  France. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  42d  (Rainbow)  Divi- 
sion and  later  the  6th  Army  Corps,  participating 
in  the  battles  of  Chateau  Thierry,  St.  Mihiel, 
and  the  Argonne.  He  was  promoted  to  major 
general,  U.  S.  Army,  in  1921.  He  was  director 
of  the  Air  Service  1919-21;  commanded  the  Ha- 
waiian Division,  1922-24,  the  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment, 1924-25,  and  the  9th  Corps  ,Area,  1925. 
He  was  retired  in  1926.  He  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  was  deco- 
rated by  the  governments  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy. 

MENSHEVIKS.  See  RUSSIA,  undei  His- 
tory 

MENTAL  MEASUREMENT.  The  rise  of 
intelligence  tests  since  1914  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  leinaikable  chapters  in  the  history  of  ap- 
plied science.  Significant  alike  for  its  bearing 
on  psychological  theory  and  its  effect  on  educa- 
tional and  personnel  practice,  the  development 
of  mental  measurements  has  been  attended  by 
bitter  controversy  and  enthusiastic  hopes.  The 
very  nature  of  the  undertaking,  the  effort  to 
chart  the  resources  and  capacities  of  the  human 
mind,  could  scarcely  permit  the  scientific  or  the 
lay  public  to  remain  either  indifferent  or  unin- 
terested. The  peculiar  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  system,  its  freedom  from  tradition 
and  from  the  control  of  a  central  authority,  and 
its  readiness  for  pedagogical  experimentation, 
all  combined  to  give  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
mental  testing.  Then,  too,  the  increasing  neces- 
sity for  efficiency  and  the  growing  importance  of 
man-power  during  the  World  War  prepared  the 
way  for  the  acceptance  of  any  devices  which 
would  put  men  where  they  could  do  their  best 
work  and  which  would  enable  them  to  do  that 
work  most  efficiently. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  preoccupation  of  the 
American  public  with  the  question  of  the  quality 
of  the  immigration  during  recent  years,  and  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  army  mobilization 
for  classifying  the  intellectual  fitness  of  the 
racial  stocks  in  the  United  States,  we  can  see 
the  reason  for  the  extraordinary  interest  in  the 
technique  of  mental  measurement. 

The  pioneer  construction  of  tests  was  the  work 
of  Cattell,  1890,  and  Miinsterberg,  1891,  in  Amer- 
ica, Binet  and  Simon  in  France,  1896,  and 
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Claparede,  1895,  in  Switzerland.  Cattell  had 
interested  himself  in  the  measurement  of  the 
differences  among  people,  and  in  1894  devised 
tests  for  the  measurement  of  the  mental  traits 
of  college  students.  Miinsterberg  devised  tests 
for  special  aptitudes,  particularly  those  having 
to  do  with  practical  life  situations.  Binet  and 
Simon  developed  mental  tests  for  children  in  the 
public  schools  and  Claparede  applied  his  meas- 
urements to  pathological  cases.  Each  of  these 
fields  has  expanded  and  developed  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree. 

The  tests  which  have  grown  out  of  the  work  of 
Binet  and  Simon  have  become  widely  known 
through  the  Stanford  Revision  prepared  by  L. 
M.  Ternian  (Measurement  of  Intelligence,  1910). 
These  tests  were  arranged  in  the  nature  of  a 
scale  in  units  of  one  or  more  years  of  age,  cov- 
ering the  period  from  the  age  of  three  years  to 
the  point  where  intellectual  giowth  should 
cease.  At  each  year,  there  were  tests  of  the 
things  that  the  average  child  of  that  year  could 
be  expected  to  do  A  child  was  said  to  have 
the  intelligence  of  that  age  whose  tests  he  could 
Succeed  in  passing.  This  "mental  age"  could 
then  be  compared  with  his  chronological  age 
and  his  intellectual  status  in  relation  to  others 
of  his  age  detei mined.  A  further  step  was 
taken  by  exprcbsing  the  difference  between  the 
age  in  yeais  and  the  standing  on  the  test  in 
years  in  terms  of  a  ratio,  called  the  intelligence 
quotient,  or  I.  Q.  Thus,  a  child  of  eight  yeais 
who  passed  the  eight-year  test  would  have  an  1.  Q. 
of  1.00;  a  child  of  eight  years  who  passed  the 
10-year  test  would  have  an  I.  Q.  of  1.25;  and  a 
child  of  eight  years  who  could  pass  onlv  the  six- 
year  test  would  ha\e  an  I.  Q.  of  .75.  Tne  intelli- 
gence of  a  ehild  of  three  years,  for  instance,  is 
estimated  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  point  to 
eyes,  nose,  mouth;  his  ability  to  repeat  digits, 
etc.;  while  the  tests  of  the  later  years  deal  more 
and  more  with  abstract  symbols.  The  retests 
of  children  at  Stanford  University  and  elsewhere 
seem  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  1.  Q  is  rela- 
tively constant,  successive  determinations  vary- 
ing not  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Another  test  for  the  measurement  of  intelli- 
gence is  the  Yerkes-Bridges  point  scale  (Yerkes, 
Bridges,  Hardwick,  A  Point  Scale  for  Measur- 
ing Menial  Ability,  1915)  in  which,  as  the  name 
implies,  the  score  is  in  terms  of  points  instead 
of  years  of  age.  The  score  made  by  any  in- 
dividual ma>  then  be  compaied  with  the  aver- 
age scoie  made  by  childien  of  the  same  age. 
The  resulting  ratio  is  known  as  the  coefficient 
of  mental  ability. 

As  the  use  of  these  tests  increased,  the  need 
arose  for  tests  extending  below  the  age  of  three 
yeais  and  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  former,  bee  Kuhlmann  test 
(F.  Kuhlrnann,  A  Handbook  of  Mental  Tests, 
1922),  which  is  usable  for  children  as  young  as 
3  months;  and  for  the  latter,  sec  A.  Otis,  Self 
Administering  Tests  of  Intelligence,  which  may 
be  used  for  adults  of  any  age. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  such  tests  as  those 
mentioned  above  use  words  and  abstract  ideas, 
serious  difficulties  arose  in  testing  foreign,  il- 
literate, blind,  and  deaf  children.  To  offset  this 
difficulty,  the  so-called  performance  tests  and 
non-language  tests  have  been  devised,  such  as 
the  Pintner-Patterson  performance  test  (R. 
Pintner  and  D.  Patterson,  A  Scale  of  Perform- 
ance Tests,  1917),  and  the  Pintner  non-language 
test  (Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1919). 


The  tasks  in  these  tests  are  in  the  nature  of 
puzzle  blocks,  form  boards,  etc.  Scoring  is  by 
the  point-scale  method.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  provide  norms  by  which  scores  on 
a  performance  test  may  be  translated  into  scores 
on  an  abstract  symbol  test,  but  none  has  been 
entirely  successful. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War,  the  psychologists  were  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare an  intelligence-measuring  test  for  the 
classification  of  recruits.  Instruments  for  meas- 
uring one  individual  at  a  time  were  not  feasible 
for  handling  such  a  great  task;  consequently, 
the  so-called  group  tests  (Army  Alpha,  and 
Army  Beta,  see  United  States  Array  Tests) 
were  devised,  with  which  as  many  as  500  men 
could  be  examined  at  one  time  (see  Yerkes  and 
Yoakum,  Army  Mental  Tests,  1920).  These 
tests  differed  from  the  individual  tests  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  time  limit  for  each 
poition  of  the  test  and  the  measure  of  the  intel- 
ligence was  the  amount  that  could  be  done  cor- 
lectly  within  the  time  limit  Stencils  were  used 
in  scoring  the  finished  tests,  so  that  the  work 
could  be  done  by  ordinary  clerks  after  a  few 
simple  instructions. 

The  success  of  the  group  tests  in  the  rapid 
classification  of  soldiers  according  to  intelligence 
led  to  the  development  of  a  great  number  of 
similar  tests  for  many  purposes,  such  as  the 
classification  of  school  children,  college  students, 
office  workers,  etc  Among  the  best  known  of 
these  are  the  E.  L.  Thorndike  "Intelligence  Exam- 
ination for  High-school  Graduates/'  A.  S.  Otis, 
"Group  Intelligence  Scale,"  L.  M  Terman, 
"Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability."  There  are  tests 
of  this  character  suitable  for  any  age  group. 
See  T.  L.  Kelley,  Interpretation  of  Educational 
Measurements,  1927. 

The  rapid  development  and  extended  use  of 
these  tests  have  been  accompanied  by  a  con- 
tioversy  as  to  the  proper  definition  of  intelli- 
gence, as  to  just  what  the  tests  really  measure, 
as  to  the  age  at  which  intellectual  maturity  is 
reached,  as  to  whether  learning  or  native  en- 
dowment is  the  more  potent  factor  in  determin- 
ing test  score,  as  to  the  influence  of  literacy  and 
illiteracy,  of  foreign  birth,  foreign  parentage, 
social  status,  etc.,  upon  the  test  score.  Many  of 
these  questions,  theoretical  and  practical,  are 
still  unanswered.  For  articles  concerning  these 
matters,  see,  particularly,  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  also,  Twenty- Seventh  Year- 
Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education  (1928). 

In  addition  to  general  intelligence,  whose  meas- 
urement has  just  been  discussed,  exery  individual 
is  believed  to  possess  special  capacities,  whether 
few  01  many  is  not  definitely  known.  Among 
these  are  mathematical,  musical,  and  artistic 
capacity  (see  C.  E.  Seashore,  The  Psychology  of 
Musical  Talent,  1919).  There  are  also  many 
other  more  highly  specialized  aptitudes  required 
for  the  successful  handling  of  special  tasks, 
such  as  one  meets  in  business  and  industry.  For 
a  good  account  of  such  aptitudes  and  the  tech- 
nique of  measuring  them,  see  C.  L.  Hull,  Apti- 
tude Testing,  1928. 

^The  last  10  years  have  produced  many  tests 
OT  another  side  of  mental  life,  namely,  character, 
temperament,  or  personality.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  intellectual  traits,  there  are  assumed  to  be 
general  and  special  character  or  personality 
traits,  each  requiring  a  test  or  a  battery  of 
tests  to  measure  them.  The  most  ambitious  of 
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the  general  character  tests  is  the  Downey  Will- 
Temperament  Test  (1921),  which  aims  to  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  energy  available  for  action 
and  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  it  can  be 
transformed  into  action.  The  most  highly  de- 
veloped test  of  a  special  personality  trait  is  the 
measure  of  trustworthiness  or  deceit  (M.  A.  May 
and  H.  Hartshorne,  The  Measurement  of  Deceit, 
1928). 

Finally,  there  are  many  important  mental 
traits  for  which  no  adequate  tests  have  been 
constructed.  Some  evaluation  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  essential  foi  practical  purposes,  and 
special  methods  for  judging  the  extent  of  their 
presence  and  for  increasing  the  validity  of  the 
judgments  have  been  devised.  The  most  com- 
mon of  those  instruments  IB  known  as  the  rating 
scale  (see  A.  T.  roffenbergei ,  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy, chap.  15,  for  a  brief  discussion  of  judgment 
and  rating  scales). 

In  the  construction,  standardization,  and  vali- 
dation of  mentality  measuring-  devices,  elaborate 
mathematical  and  statistical  procedures  have 
been  devised,  among  them  the  measures  of  lela- 
tionship  built  upon  the  conception  of  Francis 
Galton  by  Karl  Pearson  and  others.  The  tech- 
niques of  correlation,  partial  correlation,  mul- 
tiple correlation,  regression  equations,  etc ,  have 
become  the  common  tools  of  the  testing  labora- 
tory. See  C.  L.  Hull,  Aptitude  Testing,  1928; 
H.  E.  Garrett,  Statistics  for  Students  of  Psy- 
chology and  Education,  1926;  and,  for  more  ad- 
vanced treatment,  T.  L.  Kelley,  Statistical 
Method,  1923. 

TTnited  States  Army  Tests,  1917-1919.  For 
the  rapid  classification  of  the  immense  numbers 
of  army  recruits,  a  new  form  of  intelligence  test 
was  required,  one  that  could  be  used  for  testing 
large  groups  of  men  simultaneously  in  a  short 
time,  and  with  a  very  simple  method  of  scoring 
A  committee  of  psychologists  was  drafted  to  pre- 
pare such  a  measuring  instrument.  After  a 
series  of  preliminary  trials  in  several  army 
camps,  tests  known  as  Army  Alpha  and  Army 
Beta  were  evolved,  the  former  resembling  the 
individual  intelligence  examination  of  the  ab- 
stract sort,  and  the  latter  resembling  the 
performance  or  n  on -language  sort,  being  admin- 
istered by  moans  of  a  kind  of  pantomime  demon- 
stration. In  addition  to  these  two  instruments 
for  group  testing,  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the 
Bluet  Test  and  the  Pintner- Patter  son  Perform- 
ance Test  were  used  for  doubtful  cases.  The 
test  procedure  was  somewhat  as  follows-  A 
group  of  200  to  500  men  would  be  called  for  ex- 
amination. Those  who  could  read  and  write 
English  were  given  the  Alpha  test,  those  who 
were  illiterate  or  foreigners,  or  who  failed  to 
pass  the  Alpha  test,  were  given  the  Beta  test. 
Those  who  failed  to  pass  the  Beta  were  given 
one  or  the  other  of  the  individual  examinations. 

Altogether,  there  were  examined  in  this  fashion 
l,72G,96ft  men,  including  42,000  officers,  indi- 
vidual examinations  being  given  to  82,500  men. 
Ihe  printed  repoit  of  this  psychological  work 
appears  in  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  vol.  xv,  covering  900  pages  of  text 
and  tabular  matter.  This  material  has  been 
worked  over  by  a  number  of  investigators  u^ 
terested  in  such  matters  as  the  intellecUran 
status  of  the  different  racial  groups  making  up 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  the  rela- 
tive intelligence  of  the  Negro  and  white  popula- 
tions of  the  draft,  the  relative  intellectual  status 
of  the  draft  from  different  sections  of  the  coun- 


try and  from  the  different  States.  Inferences 
have  been  drawn  from  these  studies,  many  of 
them  unjustified,  which  have  added  fuel  to  the 
controversies  already  being  waged  concerning 
the  nature  of  intelligence,  racial  differences,  etc. 
Particularly  active  has  been  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  relative  intellectual  standing  of  dif- 
ferent racial  stocks,  such  as  the  Nordic,  as  in- 
fered  from  their  samplings  appearing  in  the 
United  States  Army.  See  C.  C.  Brigham,  Amer- 
ican Intelligence  (1923). 

The  results  of  the  tests  have  been  offered  as 
evidence  of  heavy  environmental  influence  upon 
intelligence  scores,  or  of  heavy  hereditary  influ- 
ence upon  the  same.  Involved  in  this  contro- 
versy are  such  factors  as  the  influence  of 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  of  certain 
habits  of  thought,  of  social  status,  and  of  less 
tangible  environmental  forces.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  native  white  draft  made 
a  better  recoid  than  the  recent  immigrants  from 
southern  and  eaateiu  Europe,  and  the  Northein 
and  Southern  American  Negro.  Just  what  these 
differences  leally  mean  must  be  left  for  future 
researches  to  determine 

Bibliography.  Books  on  intelligence  testing, 
are  legion.  Pmtuer's  Intelligence  Testing,  Meth- 
ods and  Results  (11)23)  may  be  recommended 
to  the  elementary  student.  Termaifs  Measure- 
ment of  Intelligence  (1916)  and  The  Intelligence 
of  School  Children  (1919)  give  the  point  of 
view  of  the  leader  of  the  Stanford  school. 
Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  xv,  entitled  "Psychological  Examining  in 
the  United  States  Army"  (1921),  is  an  indis- 
pensable work  of  reference.  A  good  controver- 
sial discussion  of  the  subject,  induced  by  Walter 
Lippman's  attack  on  the  army  tests,  may  be 
found  in  the  1922  and  1923  volumes  of  the  ".Yew 
Republic,  and  more  scientific  discnfthioiiH  in  the 
psychological  periodicals,  particularly  the  Jour- 
nal of  Educational  Psychology,  beginning  with 
vol.  xiii.  An  excellent  collection  of  studies  con- 
cerning factors  which  influence  intelligence-test 
and  achievement-test  HCOICK  will  be  found  in  the 
27th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Socicly  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  1928  Foi  a  discussion  of 
tests  particularly  adapted  for  business  and  in- 
dustry, consult  H  E.  Burtt,  Principles  of  Em- 
ployment Psychology  ( 1 926 )  ;  and  for  testa  to 
be  used  in  the  clinical  and  psychopathological 
laboiatory,  see  F.  L.  Wells,  Mental  Tests  in 
Clinical  Practice  (1927)  and  8  1.  Franz,  Hand- 
book of  Mental  Examination  Methods  (1919). 
See  EDUCATION,  under  Intelligence  Testing  ' 

MENUHIN,  YEIIUDI  (1917-  ).  A  KUH- 
sian-American  violinist,  born  in  Palestine.  Soon 
after  his  birth,  his  parents  settled  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  boy  received  his  instruction  on 
the  violin  from  Louis  Persinger.  So  rapid  was 
his  progress  that  on  Mar.  30,  1925,  he  gave  his 
first  public  recital  in  San  Francisco,  and  on 
Jan.  17,  1926,  was  heard  with  orchestra  in  New 
York,  attracting  but  passing  attention  on  either 
occasion.  His  parents  then  took  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  under  Georges 
Enesco,  and  in  the  fall  of  1927  gave  a  recital  at 
the  Salle  Gaveau  which  created  a  sensation. 
A  few  days  later,  he  played  the  Tchaikovsky 
concerto  as  soloist  with  the  Lamoureux  Or- 
chestra and  the  critics  unanimously  acclaimed 
him  a  master  of  the  first  rank.  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  New  York  critics  concurred  in  this 
verdict,  when  the  boy  played  the  colossal 
Beethoven  concerto  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
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phony  Orchestra  under  Fritz  Busch  (Nov.  25, 
1927).  The  parents  wisely  refused  innumerable 
offers  from  managers  and  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  young  artist  continued  serious 
study  with  his  first  teacher,  Mr.  Per  singer. 
Early  in  1929,  he  played  again  in  three  concerts 
in  New  York,  receiving  veritable  ovations,  and 
proceeded  to  fill  a  limited  number  of  engage- 
ments in  Germany,  repeating  his  French  and 
American  triumphs.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
twelfth  birthday  (Feb.  1,  1929),  some  American 
admirers  presented  him  with  a  magnificent 
Stradivariufi  of  1733,  valued  at  $(50,000. 

MENZE37,  ADOLF  (1857-  ).  An  Austrian 
jurist,  born  in  Reichenberg.  Concentrating  upon 
civil  and  public  law,  he  became  professor  of  these 
subjects  at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  vice 
president  of  the  Austrian  Administrative  Court 
His  numerous  uoiks  include  Protagoras  (1010)  ; 
Kallikles  (1923);  and  Umwell  und  Personhch- 
kcit  in  der  Slaatslehrc  (1926). 

MENZIES,  ALAN  WILFRID  CRANBBOOK  (1877- 
).  An  American  chemist,  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  He  was  graduated  fiom  Edin- 
burgh University  and  later  studied  at  Aberdeen, 
Leipzig,  and  the  Univerbity  of  Chicago  He  was 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at  Hennot-Watt 
College  in  Edinburgh  and  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Mungo's  College  at  (ilaagow  In  1908  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  chemistry  department  of  the 
Univcisity  of  Chicago  (1908-12),  and  during 
1912-14  he  was  professor  find  head  of  the  dc- 
pmtrnent  of  chemistry  at  Oberhn  He  lesigned 
from  Obcrlin  in  1914  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  at  Princeton.  He  was  also 
associate  chemist  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  Washington  (1918-19).  His  original  le- 
wearches  were  chiefly  concerned  with  matteis 
of  physical  chemintiy,  such  as  vapoi  prossuie 
and  vapor  density,  molecular  weights,  ebulho- 
scopy,  and  hygronietry 

MERCHANT  MARINE.  See  SHIPPING; 
SHIPBUILDING,  etc. 

MERCIER,  mar'sya',  DEHIR&  JOSEPH,  CARDI- 
NAL (18.11-1920).  Belgian  primate  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  (see  VOL.  XV).  During 
the  World  War,  he  WBH  uncompromising  in  his 
opposition  to  the  hardships  imposed  on  the  Bel- 
gian people  by  their  (Herman  rulers  and  unceas- 
ing in  his  'demands  for  the  betteiment  of 
conditions.  His  Christmas  pastoral  letter,  an 
eloquent  exposition  of  the  civic  and  national 
rights  of  Belgium,  resulted  in  his  arrest  in  Jan- 
Uttiy,  1915.  Soon  released,  although  commanded 
not  to  leave  his  residence,  he  remained  through- 
out the  German  occupation  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  German  officials  and  administration. 
After  the  War,  he  worked  unceasingly  for  the 
unification  of  the  various  denominations  of  the 
Christian  churches.  Tn  1919  he  published  War 
Memories  He  also  wrote  several  books  on  phi- 
losophy, including  A  Manual  of  Modern  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy  (1917).  In  1919  he  visited 
the  United  States.  Consult  the  following  biog- 
raphies •  Lc  grand  Oardinal  beige,  Desire  Joseph 
Mercier,  1851-1926,  by  G.  Ra?mackers  (1920); 
The  Life  of  Cardinal  *Mercier9  by  Henry  Dubly 
(1928),  and  Cardinal  Merrier  by  Monsignor  A. 
Laveillc  (trans.  1928). 

MERCURY.      See  QUICKSILVER. 

MERCURY  BOILER.  See  BOILERS  under 
Mercury  Boiler. 

MEREDITH,  EDWIN  THOMAS  (1870-1928). 
An  American  agriculturalist  and  public  official, 


born  at  Avoca,  Iowa,  and  educated  at  the  High- 
land Paik  College  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  For 
several  years,  he  edited  the  Farmers'  Tribune,  at 
Des  Moines,  and  in  1902  he  established  Success- 
ful Farming,  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Excess  Profit  Advisers,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  in 
1914,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
ference, by  appointment  of  President  Wilson  in 
1919.  He  was  also  a  member  of  several  other 
boards  engaged  in  agricultural  investigations. 
In  1920-21  he  was  Seeretaiy  of  Agriculture  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson.  He  was  con- 
sidered in  1924  and  1928  as  a  possible  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

MERRIAM,  JOHN  CAMPBELL  (1869-  ). 
An  American  paleontologist  (see  VOL  XV). 
In  1919  he  was  chairman  of  the  National  He- 
search  Council,  and  in  1920  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
D.  C  He  was  a  member  of  many  scientfie  or- 
ganizations and  wrote  The  Research  Spirit  in 
the  Everyday  TAfc  of  the  Average  Man  (1920)  ; 
Common  Aims  of  Culture  and  Research  in  the 
University  (1922);  The  Place  of  Education  in 
a  Research  Institution  (1925);  International 
Cooperation  in  Historical  Research  (1926);  and 
other  papers 

MERRI'CK,  LEONARD  (1804-  ).  A  Brit- 
ish novelist  and  short-story  \\iiter,  born  Miller, 
who  \\as  educated  at  Brighton  College  and  pri- 
vate bchools  He  was  an  actor  for  two  years 
before  turning  to  writing  In  1918  a  collected 
edition  of  his  work,  with  uiti  eductions  by  many 
of  the  most  famous  authors  of  the  day,  was 
published.  His  writings  include  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette's  Agent  (1888);  Ci/nthia,  a  Daughter  of 
the  Philistines  (2  vola  1890),  The  Actor- 
Manager  (1898),  The  Worldlings  (1900),  Con- 
rad in  Quest  of  his  Youth  (1903);  The  House 
of  Li/nch  (1907);  The  Man  Who  Understood 
Women  (1968);  AH  the  Wotld  Wondered 
(1911);  While  Paris  Laughed  (1918);  A  Chair 
on  the  Boulevard  (1921),  and  To  Tell  You  the 
Truth  (1922).  He  also  wrote  a  number  of 
plays 

MERRILL,  ELMER  DREW  (1876-  ).  An 
American  botanist,  born  at  East  Auburn,  Me  , 
mid  educated  at  the  University  of  Maine  and 
George  Washington  University.  After  serving 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Maine  and 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  W^ash- 
ington,  he  was  appointed  botanist  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agiieulture  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  in  1902.  In 
1912  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
botany  and  head  of  the  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines,  where  he  became  full 
piofessor  in  1916  In  1919  he  became  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Science  in  Manila;  in  1923, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  director 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  the 
University  of  California  Professor  Merrill  car- 
ried on  many  investigations  in  the  Philippines 
and  elsewhere  and  described  more  than  2300  new 
specimens  of  plants.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
scientific  societies  and  the  author  of  A  Flora 
of  Manila  (1012);  Enumeration  of  Itornean 
Plants  (1921);  Enumeration  of  Philippine 
Plants  (1922-23);  and  many  articles  on  the 
botany  of  North  America,  China,  the  Philippines 
and  Malaya. 

MERRILL,  GEORGE  PERKINS  (1854-1929). 
An  American  geologist  (see  VOL.  XV).  He  con- 
tinued as  head  curator  of  the  department  of 
geology  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  until  his 
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death.  He  was  the  author  of  Handbook  of  Gems 
and  Precious  Stones  (with  others,  1922),  and 
The  First  Hundred  Years  of  American  Geology 
(1024),  and  was  a  contributor  to  various  ency- 
clopaedias. 

MERRILL,  PAUL  WILLABD  ( 1887-  ) .  An 
American  astronomer.  He  was  born  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  graduated  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity (1908).  For  five  years,  he  was  fellow  and 
assistant  at  Lick  Observatory,  Calif ,  while  se- 
curing his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (1913).  He  was  instructor  in  astronomy 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  (1913-16),  and 
assistant  and  associate  physicist  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (1916- 
18).  Since  1919  he  has  been  astronomer  at  the 
Mt.  Wilson  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion. In  1929  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

MESOPOTAMIA.  See  IRAQ. 
MESSNER,  JOSEF  (1893-  ).  A  Swiss 
composer  and  organist,  born  in  Schwaz,  Tyrol. 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  the  Akade- 
mie  der  Tonkunst  in  Munich,  and  became  organ- 
ist at  the  Metropolitankirche  there  in  1922.  In 
1926  he  settled  in  Salzburg  as  organist  at  the 
Cathedral.  He  was  the  composer  of  a  biblical 
opera,  Uadassa  (Aix-la-Chapelle,  1925),  two 
symphonies,  C  minor  and  F  minor;  Sinfonietta, 
in  D  minor;  Das  Leben,  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra ;  Manenlegenden  /or  voice,  strings,  harp  and 
horn;  Mass  in  D;  Missa  poetvca;  and  many 
sacred  compositions  in  smaller  forms. 

ME§TROVI<5,  IVAN  (1883-  ).  A  Jugo- 
slav sculptor,  who  was  trained  at  the  Academy 
of  Art  in  Vienna.  He  exhibited  at  London 
(1906,  1915,  1917),  Paris  (1907-08),  Rome 
(1911),  Venice  (1914),  and  in  other  cities  before 
becoming  rector  of  the  Art  Academy  at  Zagreb. 
His  principal  works  are  a  memorial  chapel  to  the 
Racic  family  at  Cavtat,  Ragusa;  a  seated  memo- 
rial figure  of  Bishop  Strosmajer,  Croat  patriot ;  a 
portrait  of  President  Masaryk  of  Czechoslovakia ; 
wood  carvings  on  biblical  subjects,  and  several 
portraits  made  in  England  and  America.  His 
"The  Archangel  Gabriel"  is  owned  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum  (New  York).  See  SCULPTURE 

METALLURGY.  See  CHEMISTRY,  APPLIED; 
COTTRELL  PROCESS;  ELECTRIC  FURNACES. 

METCHNIKOFF,  m^ch'nl-kdf,  ELIE  (1845- 
1910).  A  biologist  of  Russian  birth  and  French 
citizenship  (see  VOL.  XV).  He  drank  his  arti- 
ficially soured  milk  faithfully  each  day  for  19 
years  and  considered  that  his  doctrines  of  sur- 
vival had  been  upheld  in  his  own  case  as  none 
of  his  near  relatives  lived  over  55  years.  He  died 
when  71  years  old.  His  widow,  Olga  Metchni- 
koff,  wrote  his  biography. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  period  after  1914 
witnessed  a  great  expansion  of  the  meteorolo- 
gist's activities  through  increased  emphasis  on 
meteorology  in  military  operations,  civil  and 
commercial  aviation,  agriculture,  weather  in- 
surance, and  numerous  industrial  fields.  A 
prodigious  advance  was  made  in  the  organized 
collection  and  dissemination  of  weather  informa- 
tion over  land  and  sea  by  telegraph,  cable,  and 
radio.  Daily  synoptic  charts  now  cover  the 
larger  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  includ- 
ing the  ocean  areas  and  the  far  north;  and  the 
systematic  exploration  of  the  upper  air  by  kites 
and  pilot  balloons  has  increased  markedly. 

To  provide  a  solid  basis  for  the  improvement 
of  day-to-day  weather  predictions,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  forecasts  over  longer  periods  of  time, 


and  for  the  development  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  we  need  an 
adequate  body  of  both  surface  and  free-air  ob- 
servational data  from  land  and  sea,  together 
with  a  skillful  coordination  of  these  facts  of 
observation  by  the  mathematician  and  physicist. 
While  the  time  seems  remote  indeed  when  fore- 
casting can  wholly  cease  to  be  an  empirical  art, 
nevertheless  every  advance,  however  small,  in  our 
theoretical  understanding  of  the  physical  proc- 
esses going  on  in  the  atmosphere  provides  in- 
creased insight  which  cannot  fail  sooner  or  later 
to  react  on  meteorological  practice  and  to  lead 
to  improvement  in  forecasting. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  indication  whatever  that 
to  reduce  atmospheric  phenomena  to  order  it  is 
necessary  to  discover  new  physical  laws  at  pres- 
ent unthought  of,  or,  despite  the  unfounded 
claims  of  some  investigators,  to  seek  the  solu- 
tion in  some  vague,  hitherto  unrecognized  cosmic 
or  electromagnetic  influence. 

Statistical  Meteorology.  To  understand 
fully  the  weather  of  any  given  locality,  and  to 
anticipate  its  changes  to  any  great  extent  in  ad- 
vance, it  is  necessary  to  take  a  world-wide  view. 
Cold  waves,  periods  of  drought,  abnormal  sea- 
sons, etc.,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
vailing distribution  of  baiometric  pressure,  and 
the  resulting  general  circulation,  over  an  entire 
hemisphere.  Profound  modifications  of  the  pres- 
sure distribution  are  often  first  indicated  in 
polar  regions.  Loss  of  heat  from  these  regions 
results  in  the  accumulation  of  great  volumes  of 
oold  air  which  soonei  or  later  must  break  out 
over  lower  latitudes  and  cause  great  peiiodical 
readjustments  of  pressuie  distribution  over  the 
hemisphere;  and  these  in  turn  determine  the 
winds,  storm  paths,  and  weather  conditions  in 
general. 

So  many  factors  are  operating  simultaneously 
and  in  such  a  complex  manner  to  determine 
exactly  what  sequence  of  phenomena  shall  take 
place  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  work  out 
the  relations  involved  a  priori  from  theoretical 
considerations.  Our  immediate  efforts  must  be 
directed  toward  ascertaining  these  relations 
empirically;  the  methodK  of  mathematical  statis- 
tics have  come  into  extensive  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  method  of  correlation  has  been  used 
in  the  hope  of  empirically  discovering  relations 
which  would  be  of  value  in  long-range  forecast- 
ing, but  in  general  the  correlation  coefficients 
obtained  are  too  small  to  render  this  method 
highly  successful;  prediction  requires  highly  cor- 
related variables.  The  present  position  of  long- 
range  forecasting  in  general  is  not  at  all  hope- 
ful; widespread  public  interest  and  expectations 
have  been  aroused  from  time  to  time  by  the 
announcement  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  new 
methods  of  forecasting,  some  based  on  apparent 
cycles  or  periods  in  weather  conditions,  others 
on  the  influence  of  sunspots  or  of  the  greater 
or  less  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation,  but  it  is  agreed  by  competent  mete- 
orologists that  the  results  so  far  obtained  in 
such  studies  cannot  be  used  to  forecast,  with 
any  confidence,  even  the  general  nature  of  future 
weather  and  that  no  sound  and  reliable  basis 
for  scientific  long-range  forecasts  has  yet  been 
established.  It  is  true,  however,  as  Hildebrands- 
son,  Exner,  Walker,  and  others  have  shown,  that 
the  general  character  of  the  weather  conditions 
at  any  given  place  is  to  a  surprising  extent  re- 
lated to  the  antecedent  conditions  over  a  large 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  the  statistical 
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coordination  and  correlation  of  the  succession  of 
seasons  in  all  parts  of  the  world  holds  some 
promise  of  partially  solving  the  problem  of  long- 
range  forecasting  fur  tropical  countries;  fair  suc- 
cess has  attended  G.  W.  Walker's  forecasts  of 
the  monsoon  rainfall  of  India  by  the  use  of  the 
correlation  coefficients  between  the  amount  of 
this  rainfall  and  sundry  meteorological  condi- 
tions over  various  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  or  earlier. 

If  correlation  is  resorted  to  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  relations  between  different 
phenomena,  a  small  coefficient,  if  sufficiently 
larger  than  its  probable  error,  is  just  as  likely 
to  give  valuable  information  as  a  large  one,  al- 
though the  interpretation  of  the  coefficients  fre- 
quently is  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  the 
physical  reasons  for  their  existence  impossible 
to  assign. 

Dynamical  Meteorology.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  but  a  negligible  fraction  of  the  energy 
involved  in  meteorological  phenomena  is  derived 
ultimately  from  the  solar  radiation  that  is 
intercepted  by  the  earth  The  atmosphere  acts 
like  a  gigantic  heat  engine,  transfoiming  radiant 
energy  into  the  energy  of  weather  processes; 
and  the  phenomena  take  place  in  accordance 
with  established  laws  of  dynamics  and  thermo- 
dynamics. The  compaiatively  simple  concep- 
tions formerly  entertained  as  to  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  transformations  of  energy  are  ac- 
complished and  the  observed  phenomena  pro- 
duced have,  however,  been  found  to  need  radical 
revision,  and  much  remains  that  is  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  understood 

The  primary  cause  of  all  meteorological  phe- 
nomena is  the  heating  in  the  tropical  regions 
and  the  cooling  in  the  polar  regions;  the  tem- 
perature contrast  thus  set  up  induces  the  gen- 
eral atmospheric  and  oceanic  cii dilations  Jn 
the  long  run,  the  total  amount  of  heat  lost  by 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  through  outgoing  tenestiuTl 
radiation,  must  be  just  equal  to  the  total  heat 
gained  through  incoming  effective  solar  radia- 
tion (since  no  part  of  the  earth  is  growing 
steadily  warmer  or  colder),  but  at  any  one  place 
this  is  not  in  general  true;  the  equatorial  re- 
gions receive  more  radiation  than  they  emit, 
the  excess  energy  being  transported  by  the  cir- 
culations of  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  to 
higher  latitudes,  where  more  radiation  is  given 
out  than  is  received  The  transport  of  heat  by 
the  circulations  tends  to  eliminate  the  tempera- 
ture difference  between  lower  and  higher  lati- 
tudes, and  a  steady  state  IB  reached  when  a 
balance  is  struck  between  the  two  opposing  tend- 
encies. Extratropical  cyclones  and  antic}  clones 
are  secondary  circulations  incident  to  the  gen- 
eral planetary  circulation,  and  may  be  shown 
to  be  necessary  consequences  of  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  the  latter  takes  place, 
but  the  details  of  their  origin  and  mechanism 
are  still  imperfectly  known. 

Atmospheric  Circulations.  At  first  sight  it 
might  seem  natural  that  the  motion  of  air  should 
be  directly  from  regions  where  barometric  pres- 
sure is  high  to  regions  where  it  is  low,  but  the 
most  casual  examination  of  a  weather  map 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  case;  it  is  indeed  the 
primary  tendency,  but  this  tendency  is  almost 
completely  checked  by  the  effect  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  and  we  get  instead  a  circulation  prac- 
tically parallel  to  the  isobars.  The  only  forces 
acting  on  a  particular  volume  of  air  are  grav- 
ity, hydrostatic  pressure  arising  from  the  ac- 


tion of  gravity  on  the  rest  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  friction,  including  internal  fric- 
tion due  to  viscosity  and  turbulence.  The  ac- 
celeration of  the  air  under  these  forces  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  acceleration  relative  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  observable,  and 
acceleration  common  to  this  surface  itself,  the 
latter  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  deflecting  force 
of  the  earth's  rotation.  After  a  steady  state 
has  been  attained,  which  takes  but  a  brief 
time,  in  the  absence  of  friction  the  direction  of 
the  wind  is  along  the  isobars,  and  the  velocity 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  force  arising  from  the 
pressure  gradient,  tending  to  push  the  air  in 
toward  the  region  of  low  pressure,  is  just  bal- 
anced by  the  tendency  of  the  moving  air  to  turn 
to  the  right,  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  be- 
cause of  the  earth's  rotation,  together  with  the 
outward  tendency  due  to  the  centrifugal  force 
arising  from  the  curvature  of  the  path.  This 
resulting  wind  is  known  as  the  gradient  wind. 
In  the  strata  near  the  ground,  the  retardation 
due  to  friction  causes  the  air  to  lose  some  of 
the  velocity  necessary  to  maintain  the  balance, 
and  the  wind  direction  is  more  or  less  inclined 
away  from  the  isobars  toward  the  lower  pres- 
sure. 

If,  as  in  lower  latitudes,  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  rotation  is  relatively  small  and  friction 
is  negligible,  the  pressure  differences  between 
points  at  the  same  level  in  the  atmosphere  are 
mainly  occupied  in  producing  acceleration  rela- 
tive to  the  ground  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  hydrodynamics ;  that  component 
of  the  gradient  wind  determined  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  known  as  the  cyclostrophic  com- 
ponent, is  alone  important  as  soon  as  the  wind 
leaches  a  veiy  moderate  velocity.  Such  winds, 
which  have  been  called  Eulerian  by  Jeffreys, 
are  exemplified  in  the  tropical  cyclone.  If,  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  comparatively  slow- 
mo\inpf  extratropical  cyclone,  the  cyclostrophic 
component  is  negligible,  the  pressure  differences 
are  mainly  occupied,  in  the  absence  of  fnction, 
in  guiding  the  air  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  rotation;  the  resulting  winds  are  known 
as  geostrophic.  If,  as  in  land  and  sea  breezes, 
friction  is  the  mam  thing  which  the  pressure 
differences  have  to  overcome,  the  winds  blow 
in  the  direction  of  the  gradient,  but  without 
acceleiation,  and  have  been  styled  by  Jeffreys 
untitiiptic  winds. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  observation,  the  gradi- 
ent wind  indicated  by  the  surface  pressure  chart 
is  the  best  estimate  which  can  be  given  of  the 
actual  wind  at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet.  For 
much  greater  heights,  the  surface  map  may  fail 
to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  pressure  distribu- 
tion there.  The  law  of  approach  from  the  sur- 
face wind  to  the  undisturbed  gradient  flow 
above  is  very  complex;  a  number  of  empirical 
foimulaa  have  been  devised  to  express  the  vari- 
ation of  velocity  with  height  in  the  lower  levels, 
but  the  greatest  insight  into  the  motion  of 
the  air  in  the  lowest  strata  has  been  given 
by  the  mathematical  theory  worked  out  since 
1914  by  G.  I.  Taylor,  L.  F.  Richardson,  F.  J. 
W.  \Vhipple,  and  others: 

Friction  and  surface  irregularities  put  the 
lower  air  into  a  very  turbulent  state;  whirls 
and  eddies  of  varying  sizes  are  constantly  being 
formed,  and  reveal  their  presence  in  the  gusti- 
ness  of  the  wind  and  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
smoke  from  a  chimney.  While  the  spin  of  an 
eddy  is  maintained,  the  mass  of  air  composing 
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it  is  endowed  with  a  special  forced  motion,  but 
presently  the  eddy  disintegrates,  and  the  air 
which  has  been  forcibly  transported  in  the  eddy 
mixes  with  its  new  surroundings.  The  result, 
even  in  the  lightest  wind,  is  the  mixing  of  ad- 
jacent layers  of  air;  the  air  transported  by  the 
eddies  carries  with  it  its  momentum,  heat,  and 
water  vapor,  and  thus  the  eddy  motion  causes  a 
gradual  diffusion  of  these  in  accordance  with 
Jaws  identical  in  form  with  those  governing  the 
diffusion  caused  by  molecular  motions.  The 
lower  layers  gain  in  momentum  and  generally 
in  heat,  at  the  expense  of  the  upper;  the  effect 
is  to  endow  the  lower  atmosphere  with  a  virtual 
or  pseudo  viscosity  many  thousand  times  great- 
er than  the  ordinary  molecular  vincowity,  and 
with  a  correspondingly  great  eddy  conductivity 
for  heat  and  for  water  vapor.  The  values  of 
these  coefficients  of  eddy  conductivity  and  eddy 
viscosity  depend  on  the  configuration  and  nature 
of  the  ground  surface,  the  temperature  of  this 
surface,  the  tune  of  day,  season,  cloudiness,  etc. 
Above  the  first  one  or  two  kilometers,  the  in- 
fluence of  surface  turbulence  may  generally  bo 
regarded  as  eliminated.  Kddy  motion  or  at- 
mospheric turbulence  Jias  been  found  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  diurnal  and  seasonal  vari- 
ations of  wind  velocity,  111  the  foimation  of 
clouds  and  fog,  and  in  numerous  other  phe- 
nomena; and  in  recent  years,  the  study  of  turbu- 
lence and  its  effects  has  become  a  distinct  branch 
of  meteorology,  with  a  large  and  growing  litera- 
tuie. 

Vertical  motions  in  the  atmosphere,  because 
of  their  effects  on  the  water  vapor  present,  aie 
of  extreme  importance ,  however,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  magnitude  of  the  vertical 
component  is  exceedingly  small :  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  falls  at  an  average  rate,  nearly 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  about 
6°C.  per  kilometer  increase  of  height  up  to  an 
altitude  which,  according  to  latitude,  season, 
and  surface  barometric  pressure,  varies  fiom 
about  9  to  16  kilometers,  beyond  which  the  tem- 
perature ceases  to  fall  in  a  vertical  direction. 
This  upper  layer  of  zeiolapfee  rate  is  called 
the  stratosphcie  or  isothermal  layer;  the  lower 
region  is  known  as  the  troposphere.  The  lapse 
rates,  or  vertical  temperature  gradients,  over 
the  globe  are  such  that,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, if  a  mass  of  dry  air  be  displaced  upward 
or  downward  it  tends  to  return  to  its  former 
level,  since  the  adiabatic  heating  or  cooling  due 
to  the  vertical  motion  causes  the  temperature  of 
the  mass  to  change  with  height  moie  lapidly 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere;  the 
lapse  rates  thus  introduce  a  physical  constraint 
that  tends  to  prevent  air  from  moving  in  any 
but  an  almost  horizontal  direction.  Mere  sur- 
face heating,  even  when  aided  by  the  latent  heat 
set  free  by  the  condensation  of  water  vapor, 
usually  IH  unable  to  cause  air  to  ascend  through 
the  environment  to  very  great  heights;  particu- 
larly in  the  polar  regions,  the  atmosphere  is 
in  a  very  stable  condition.  However,  if  the 
air  is  exceptionally  hot  and  humid  (as  it  is 
in  the  tropics),  or  if  the  lapse  rate  happens  to 
be  greater  than  usual,  or  both  (as  in  the  case 
of  thunderstorms),  surface  heating  aided  by 
condensation  may  send  air  upward  to  great 
heights.  Since  there  is  no  process  corresponding 
to  condensation  that  will  extract  heat  during 
descent  (except  possibly  radiation),  air  seldom 
is  able  to  descend  locally  through  its  environ- 
ment to  any  great  extent,  but  comes  down  by 


gradual  settling  over  a  large  area.  In  addition 
to  local  penetrative  thermal  convection,  however, 
requiring  high  temperatures  and  humidities, 
there  also  occurs  mechanical  or  forced  convec- 
tion, such  as  is  responsible  for  the  large  scale 
upward  movements  in  the  rain  area  of  a  cyclone. 

Cyclones.  The  instantaneous  picture  pro- 
vided by  the  synoptic  chart  gives  no  indication 
of  the  true  trajectories  of  moving  air;  when 
these  trajectories  are  worked  out  by  special  in- 
vestigations, it  is  found  that  the  cyclone  is  not 
composed  of  the  same  air  circulating  round  and 
round  the  centre  as  the  stoiin  travels.  Also, 
the  maps  show  no  signs  of  the  distribution  of 
temperature,  wind,  etc.  which  the  existence  of  a 
vortex  would  imply;  hence,  for  some  time  the 
old  voitex  theoiy  of  extratropical  cyclones  has 
been  in  disfavor.  Nevertheless,  a  vortex  theory 
can  be  made  to  account  for  many  facts  of  ob- 
servation, and  it  may  be  shown  that  under 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  it  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  recognize  the  pres- 
ence of  a  voitex,  particularly  from  the  surface 
map,  even  if  one  existed. 

\Ve  know  that  the  air  is  full  of  imperfect 
whirls  or  eddies  of  all  sizes;  and  Fujiwhara  has 
recently  shown  that  under  suitable  ciicum- 
Htaiices  large  vortices  are  built  up  through  the 
absorption  of  the  cneigy  of  the  numerous  small 
whirls  into  winds  of  the  next  larger  size,  and 
so  on,  and  similaily  a  large  vortex  dissipates  by 
successively  developing  seiies  of  vortices  of  the 
next  lower  order.  Kayleigh  in  1017  showed 
that,  provided  there  were  alieady  some  vorticity 
in  the  atmosphere,  all  that  was  necessaiy  to 
eiFect  the  development  of  a  single  large  voitex 
was  the  removal  of  an  from  the  region  that 
would  form  the  core  Thus  the  initial  step  of 
adding  energy  to  the  existing  small  impel  feet 
vortices  which  we  know  to  be  in  the  air  could 
be  effected  by  removing  a  part  of  what  would 
be  the  central  portion  of  the  resulting  cyclonic 
vortex. 

The  old  thermal  convection  theory  of  cyclones, 
however,  which  postulated  the  ascent  of  a  large 
body  of  an  an  a  coherent  mass,  is  untenable  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  Sir  Napier  Shaw  has 
suggested  instead,  as  the  process  of  the  lequired 
remo\al  of  an,  its  eviction  by  a  scouring  action 
in  the  layers  through  which  penetrative  con- 
vection passes.  The  rising  air  drags  up  with 
itself  a  surprisingly  large  portion  of  these  layers 
thiough  eddy  mixing;  this  might  account  for 
the  development  of  a  cyclonic  vortex  attended 
by  a  reduction  of  pressuie  and  a  consequent 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  Shaw's  theory 
seems  quite  applicable  to  tropical  cyclones, 
and  appears  capable  of  accounting  for  some 
at  least  of  the  extratropical  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  meteorologists  of  the 
Meteoi ologieal  Institute  at  Bergen,  Norway,  have 
brought  to  light  details  of  cyclonic  phenomena, 
not  known  before,  which  have  led  them  to  quite 
another  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  extra- 
tropical  cyclone.  Deprived  of  weather  telegrams 
from  the  greater  part  of  Europe  during  the 
War,  the  Norwegian  meteorologists  found  their 
isobaric  charts,  which  covered  only  a  very  limited 
area,  of  comparatively  little  use  for  forecasting, 
and  they  were  led  to  a  serious  attempt  to  use 
in  practice  a  method  of  forecasting  which  V. 
Hjerknes  had  originally  evolved  from  theoretical 
considerations.  Detailed  reports  from  a  very 
close  network  of  stations  revealed  the  existence 
in  the  normal  cyclone  of  two  lines  of  discontinu- 
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THE    STRUCTURE    OF   THE    NORMAL   CYCLONE   ACCORDING    TO    V.    BJERKNEB 
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ity,  meeting  at  the  centre  and  dividing  the  cy- 
clonic area  into  quite  unequal  poitions.  These 
t\\o  lines  inaik  the  boundary  of  a  projection  of 
warm  air,  generally  from  the  southward,  into 
a  region  of  cold  air.  The  Line  running  from 
the  centre  toward  the  eastern  or  advancing  side 
is  called  the  steering  line,  or  more  recently  the 
warm  fiorit,  under  normal  conditions  it  is 
maiked  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  preceded  by 
a  considerable  and  prolonged  fall  of  rain.  The 
othei  hne.  running  from  the  centre  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  is  called  the  squall  line,  or 
cold  fiont,  it  is  marked  by  a  sudden  fall  of 
tempeiature  accompanied  by  a  brief  shower  of 
rain. 

The  cyclone  is  thus  divided  into  a  warm 
sector  and  the  cold  remainder.  The  lines  of 
discontinuity  have  been  explained  as  delineat- 
ing the  ground  plan  of  a  complicated  surface  of 
discontinuity  which  extends  up  into  the  free 
air  and  separates  cold  air  of  northern  origin 
from  warm  air  of  southern  origin.  The  rain  in 
advance  of  the  warm  front  is  attributed  to  the 
genet  al  ascent  of  the  warm  air  from  the  south 
up  over  the  bank  of  cold  air  to  the  north,  along 
a  gentle  slope;  and  the  ram  of  the  cold  front 


is  attributed  to  the  undercutting  of  the  warm 
air  by  the  cold  air  in  its  rear  with  a  somewhat 
steeper  surface  of  separation  Rainfall  in  re- 
gions outside  the  two  which  are  associated  with 
the  two  fronts,  apart  from  wet  fog  or  drizzle, 
is  attributed  to  the  local  instability  of  air  pass* 
ing  over  warmer  sea  or  land;  it  is  particularly 
prominent  over  the  land  in  summer  and  over 
the  sea  in  winter. 

Detailed  maps  show  that  the  line  of  discon- 
tinuity formed  by  the  warm  and  cold  fronts  to- 
gether extends  continuously  from  cyclone  ttr 
cyclone.  After  extcnm\e  experience  with  de- 
tailed maps,  it  becomes  possible  to  recognize  the 
line  on  less  detailed  ones;  it  is  then  found  that 
the  line  completely  surrounds  the  entue  polar 
regions,  and  the  name  Polar  Front  has  been 
given  to  it;  the  air  on  the  northern  side  is  of 
polar  origin,  that  on  the  southern  side  of  trop- 
ical origin.  Heavy  cdld  air  flows  out  along  the 
ground  from  polar  regions,  separated  from 
the  overlying  warm  air  by  a  surface  of  discon- 
tinuity. The  Polar  Front  has  a  wavy  form, 
cold  and  warm  tonguea  ot  air  alternately  ex- 
tending toward  equator  and  pole,  and  is  hi  con- 
tinuous undulating  motion,  sweeping  the  whole 
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temperate  zone  from  west  to  east,  and  produc- 
ing the  weather  changes  of  temperate  latitudes. 
At  the  northern  ends  of  the  warm  tongues  are 
the  centres  of  the  cyclones;  the  broad  tongues 
formed  by  the  expulsion  of  great  masses  of  ac- 
cumulated polar  air  are  the  anticyclones  be- 
tween. If  a  tongue  of  warm  air  extends  too 
far,  and  a  portion  of  equatorial  air  gets  com- 
pletely surrounded  at  the  ground  by  colder  air, 
the  cyclone  fills  up  and  expires,  and  a  secondary 
may  develop  at  the  point  of  overlapping  of  the 
two  cold  fronts.  The  poles  are  not  of  course 


shows  that  young  depressions  correspond  to 
slight  waves  With  small  excursions  from  the 
equilibrium  state;  later,  the  amplitudes  increase 
simultaneously  with  a  deepening  of  the  depres- 
sion. The  ascending  currents  starting  from  the 
warm  wave  gradually  diminish  the  area  of  the 
warm  sector  of  the  cyclone.  The  tongues  of 
polar  air  on  both  sides  of  it  accordingly  ap- 
proach each  other  and  finally  close  together, 
so  that  air  of  cold  origin  sui  rounds  the  cyclonic 
centre  on  all  sides.  The  potential  energy  of 
the  system  of  adjacent  cold  and  warm  air  masses 


FRONT  OF  POLAR  AIR,  DEO.  81,  1906. 


The  rainstorm  which  is  occurring  near  the  Great  Lakes  arrived  at  the  coast  of  Norway  on  Jan    5,  1907. 


the  only  possible  sources  of  a  discontinuity;  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Asiatic  continent  are  an 
effective  substitute,  both  winter  and  summer. 
The  above  empirical  representations  of  the 
facts  of  the  synoptic  charts  have  already  proved 
of  quite  material  assistance  to  forecasting  in 
Norway.  Bjerknes  has,  in  addition,  sought  to 
give  them  a  dynamic  interpretation.  He  holds 
that  the  synoptic  maps  can  be  simulated  by 
wave  motion  on  either  aide  of  the  surface  of 
discontinuity.  The  discontinuity  is  considered 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  dynamic  condi- 
tions of  an  atmosphere  on  a  rotating  globe. 
The  cyclonic  depressions  of  middle  latitudes 
begin  as  convolutions  of  the  surface  of  discon- 
tinuity due  to  the  instability  of  adjacent  warm 
and  cold  air  in  relative  motion.  At  sea  level, 
they  appear  as  collections  of  approximately  cir- 
cular isobars  because  the  surface  of  discontinu- 
ity is  not  vertical  but  tends  toward  parallelism 
with  the  axis  of  the  earth  or  even  less  inclined 
to  the  surface  than  this.  The  successive  cy- 
clones of  the  temperate  zones  are  thus  regarded 
as  waves  on  the  boundary  surface  between  the 
cap  of  polar  air  and  the  surrounding  warm  air 
masses.  The  corresponding  boundary  line  at  the 
ground,  the  Polar  Front,  travernes  the  centres 
of  depressions  all  the  way  around  the  earth. 
The  extreme  northern  ends  of  the  warm  waves 
coincide  with  the  centres  of  low  pressure,  and 
the  cold  waves  of  polar  air  between  them  con- 
stitute the  moving  wedges  of  high  pressure. 
The  examination  of  depressions  individually, 
from  their  formation  to  their  disappearance, 


is  then  lost,  and  the  cyclone  begins  to  fill  up. 
The  missing  asymmetry  of  structmc  makes  the 
cyclone  during  its  last  stages  slow-moving  or 
stationary 

The  warm,  cold,  and  occluded  fronts  are  now 
shown  on  the  Norwegian  weather  mans,  and 
forecasts  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Polar  Front  theory.  In  spite  of 
its  great  successes  in  correlating  many  of  the 
facts  of  cyclonic  phenomena,  the  theory  has 
not  been  completely  confirmed  by  such  observa- 
tions as  are  available  to  test  it,  nor  is  it  al- 
together free  from  theoretical  difficulties.  Other 
theories  are  held  by  many  meteorologists,  notably 
by  the  Austrian  school  under  the  leadership  of 
F.  M.  Exner. 

Complete  daily  weather  maps  of  the  entire 
northern  hemisphere  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1925,  prepared  by  C  L.  Mitchell  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  from  all  available  data  for  that 
period,  including  the  meteorological  observations 
taken  by  Sverdrup  on  the  S.  S.  Mcwde  off  the 
Siberian  coast,  have  shown  that  during  the  colder 
months  the  principal  region  for  the  development 
of  cyclones  is  apparently  to  the  southwest  of 
Japan,  mainly  over  the  China  Sea,  while  among 
the  principal  regions  of  dissipation  is  western 
Siberia.  Outbursts  of  polar  air  from  the  Arctic, 
leading  to  anticyclones,  often  of  very  great  mag- 
nitude, are  more  frequent  southeastward  over 
the  Mackenzie  Basin,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nova  Xembla. 

Climatic  Changes.  Some  investigators  hold 
that  the  earth  is  undergoing  a  gradual  desicca- 
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tion,  but  the  consensus  of  the  most  expert 
meteorological  judgment  is  that  there  is  not  as 
yet  sufficient  unimpeachable  evidence  to  justify 
a  belief  in  any  progressive  change  of  climate 
within  historic  times  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Small  and  more  or  less  periodic  fluctuations, 
such  as  those  accompanying  the  sunspot  cycle, 

LIFE  CYCLE  OF  A  CYCLONE  ACCORDING  TO 
V.  BJERKNES 


now  exist,  and  can  be  traced  back  into  the  past 
through  the  evidence  afforded  by  growth  rings 
in  large  tiees  and  other  things;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  well-marked  local  iluctuations  of  climate 
in  the  past  is  also  well  established. 

80  far  as  climatic  changes  during  geologic 
time  are  concerned,  there  is  a  decided  tendency 
to  seek  their  explanation  in  purely  tenestrial 
causes,  with  a  lessened  appeal  to  astronomical 
factors.  The  work  of  Humphrey 8  and  others 
has  shown  that  dust  veils  in  the  very  high 
atmospheie  due  to  great  volcanic  explosions  are 
eflective  in  somewhat  diminishing  earth  tempera- 
tuies  and  may  have  been  a  contributing  cause 
to  the  ice  ages.  C.  E.  P.  Brooks,  in  particular, 
has  sought  to  show  that,  under  the  light  condi- 
tions, piofound  effects  may  follow  a  very  slight 
initial  change  in  tempeiature.  For  example, 
if  the  tempeiature  in  the  polar  regions  happened 
at  any  time  to  be  just  above  the  freezing  point 
of  sea  water,  and  if  then,  by  a  change  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  in  high  latitudes  were  decreased 
by  only  two  degrees,  the  ocean  would  freeze  at 
the  pole,  cold  water  would  flow  away  at  the  bot- 
tom until  the  entire  ocean  was  cooled  down, 
and  an  ice  sheet  would  begin  to  form,  and  would 
automatically  accelerate  its  own  growth  through 
its  powerful  and  ever-increasing  cooling  effect 
until  it  ultimately  extended  to  perhaps  latitude 
65°;  the  temperature  at  the  pole  might  mean- 
while have  been  lowered  by  as  much  as  45°. 
Conversely,  a  slight  rise  in  the  general  tempera- 
ture would  suiiice  to  cause  the  ultimate  disap- 
pearance of  the  whole  ice  sheet;  at  the  present 
time,  a  very  small  rise  would  clear  the  Arctic 
of  ice,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Arctic 
actually  was  clear  of  ice  from  about  500  A.D. 
to  1000  A.p. 

(>.  0.  Simpson,  however,  maintains  that  no 
redistribution  of  land  and  water,  or  of  ocean 


currents,  could  have  produced  a  much  higher 
or  lower  mean  annual  temperature  over  any 
limited  region  of  the  earth  than  can  today  be 
found  somewhere  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

Meteorological  Physics.  The  aurora  polaris 
presents  a  number  of  interesting  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  may  shed  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  conditions  existing  in  the  high  atmosphere. 
In  the  ordinary  polar  auroia,  the  gases  of  the 
upper  air  are  caused  to  emit  the  characteristic 
auroral  radiations  through  the  energy  supplied 
by  the  impact  of  electrons  coming  from  the  sun. 
The  so-called  "negative"  bands  of  nitrogen,  due 
to  ionized  nitrogen  molecules,  so  prominent  in 
the  auroral  spectrum,  require  for  their  excita- 
tion an  amount  of  energy  equivalent  to  that 
possessed  by  electrons  which  have  fallen  through 
a  potential  difference  of  20  volts;  the  "posi- 
tive" bands,  due  to  the  normal  nitrogen  mole- 
cule, faintly  present  in  the  aurora,  require  less 
energy,  but  the  line  spectrum  of  the  nitrogen 
atom,  totally  absent,  requires  considerably  more. 
Hence  the  electrons  which  excite  the  auroral 
radiation  must  strike  the  upper  atmosphere  with 
about  20  volts  energy. 

The  famous  and  enigmatical  green  line  in  the 
auroral  spectrum  was  discovered  by  McLennan 
and  Shrum  to  be  due  to  oxygen;  it  is  emitted 
during  a  transition  of  the  dissociated  oxygen 
atom  between  two  "metastable"  states.  As 
Campbell,  Rayleigh,  Shplier,  and  others  have 
shown,  the  whole  night  sky  is  always  glowing 
faintly  witli  this  green  light;  the  green  glow 
of  the  night  sky  probahly  is  not  due  to  electrons 
from  the  sun,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
ultra-violet  solar  radiation  is  the  responsible 
agent — -moleculai  oxygen  is  dissociated  into 
atoms,  traiisfoimed  to  ozone,  and  then  tinned 
back  to  molecular  oxygen  again  under  the  action 
of  short-wave-length  light 

Auroral  streamers  extending  to  altitudes  of 
several  hundred  kilometeis  have  been  observed 
by  Htormer.  A  diffuse  aurora  leaching  1000  kilo- 
meters was  photographed  in  Norway  on  Sept. 
8,  1D20  Stormer  has  found  that  amoral 
rays  situated  more  than  400  kilometers  above 
the  eaith  aie  always  in  regions  then  exposed  to 
sunlight,  while  96  per  cent  of  those  below  400 
kilometers  are  in  darkness;  sunlight  apparently 
has  some  action  on  the  very  high  atmosphere 
that  rendeis  auioras  visible  to  much  greater 
heights  than  otherwise. 

In  developing  further  his  theory  of  thunder- 
storms, Simpson  has  shown  that  lightning  dis- 
chaiges  always  atait  fiom  a  positively  electrified 
region,  and  progress  outward  from  it,  although 
the  current  is  carried  mostly  by  elections  that 
move  in  the  opposite  direction ;  the  branches 
are  directed  away  from  the  positive  legion.  The 
majority  of  discharges  start  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  thunderstorm  cloud,  where  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  positively  charged  raindrops 
held  up  by  the  strong  ascending  air  currents 
there:  the  flashes  which  branch  upward  are 
mostly  hidden  by  the  cloud,  while  many  of  those 
which  branch  downward  fail  to  reach  as  far  as 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Discharges  from  the 
earth  to  the  cloud  are  less  frequent;  and  when 
they  occur,  they  usually  appear  thick  and  in- 
tense, the  branches  (directed  upward)  usually 
being  hidden  in  the  cloud. 

Weather.  For  seveial  years  the  American 
press  gave  considerable  publicity  to  certain  ill- 
founded  predictions  that  the  weather  of  1927 
would  be  so  abnormal  as  to  constitute  a  return 
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of  the  "summerless"  year  1816,  and  so  adverse 
to  agriculture  as  to  menace  the  nations'  food 
supply.  In  no  particular,  however,  did  the 
weather  of  1927  display  abnormalities  other  than 
such  as  have  occurred  in  the  past  and  are  to  be 
expected  somewhere  every  yoar;  the  summer  as 
a  whole  was  unusually  cool  over  most  of  the 
country,  August  being  especially  abnormal,  but 
no  more  so  than  has  before  been  recorded,  and 
the  yields  of  most  of  the  principal  crops  (with 
the  exception  of  certain  fruits)  were  close  to, 
or  above,  normal,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

An  unusual  amount  of  destruction  was  occa- 
sioned by  West  Indian  huincanes  in  1920;  one 
of  them,  first  obscived  about  200  miles  north- 
east of  St.  Kitts,  W.  I.,  on  September  14,  subse- 
quently developed  into  one  of  the  most  severe 
tropical  storms  ever  known  to  reach  the  coast 
of  the  United  States;  its  centre,  with  the  at- 
tendant temporal y  calm,  passed  directly  over 
Miami  the  morning  of  September  18,  the  baiom- 
eter  sinking  to  27.61  inches,  and  enormous  dam- 
age and  loss  ot  life  resulted.  Again  in  1928, 
great  lobs  of  life,  damage  to  property,  and  de- 
struction of  crops  were  occasioned  by  hurricanes; 
two  swept  in  fiom  the  West  Indies  over  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  in  August,  accom- 
panied by  high  winds,  torrential  rains,  and 
floods,  while  in  September,  one  of  the  greatest 
hurricanes  of  record  appeared:  The  force  of  this 
last  storm,  the  most  destiuctive  since  the  Gal- 
veston  hurricane  of  1900,  was  felt  during  Sep- 
tember 10th  to  20th,  over  Martinique  and  Guade- 
loupe, the  Virgin  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  the 
southern  Bahamas,  central  Florida,  and  north- 
ward up  the  Atlantic  coast  to  New  Jersey  and 
beyond,  before  it  finally  meiged  with  an  extra- 
tropical  cyclone.  The  loss  of  life  exceeded  3000, 
and  about  $100,000,000  damage  was  caused; 
close  to  the  centre,  the  wind  velocity  was  prob- 
ably about  200  miles  an  hour;  the  barometer 
reading  at  West  Palm  Beach,  27.43  inches,  was 
the  lowest  sea-level  pressure  ever  recorded  in  the 
United  States  during  a  hurricane 

Tornadoes  sweeping  eastward  over  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  on 
Mar.  18,  1925,  created  a  new  record  for  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  by  such  storms; 
seven  distinct  tornadoes  were  reported,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  792  people,  the  injury 
of  3033,  and  the  destruction  of  $18,000,000  in 
property. 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  In 
1928,  throughout  the  woild,  there  were  about  19 
different  divisions  of  Methodists,  aggregating 
about  11,629,950  membeis.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Ameiica  was  the  largest  branch. 
In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  its  members 
increased,  accoiding  to  the  Fedeial  Census,  fiom 
3,717,785  in  1916  to  4,080,777  in  1926,  of  whom, 
in  the  latter  year,  2,212,180  lived  in  cities,  and 
1,868,597  in  ruial  communities.  On  Nov.  1, 
1928,  the  Methodist  Year  Hook  leported  a  mem- 
bership of  4,152,177  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  smaller  lepresentation^m  Africa,  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Latin  America.  Much  of  the  foreign  work 
was  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionaiy  Societies 
Jn  the  United  States,  the  chinch  had  77  hospi- 
tals, and  in  1926-27  it  caied  for  218,453  persons. 
There  were,  in  1928,  44  homes  for  the  aged  and 
43  for  child i  en.  One  of  the  gieatest  agencies 
of  the  church,  the  Board  of  Pensions  and  liehef, 
had  under  its  immediate  care  m  1927,  8530  re- 
tired ministers,  ininisteis*  widows,  and  ministers* 
orphans  under  16  years  of  age.  The  annuity 
claim  of  this  organization  was  $4,413,915  in 

1927.  At   the   quadrennial   General    Conference, 

1928,  $2,000,000  was  raised  for  the  work  of  the 
World    Service,    the   benevolent   organization    of 
the    Church      In    the    United    States    by    1928, 
there  were  44  colleges  and  universities  for  white 
persons,  and  three  junior  colleges,  with  a  total 
of  80,218  students;   in  the  29  secondary  schools, 
there  were  5606  scholars;  and  in  nine  theological 
seminaries,    1366      The    chuich    also    supported, 
in  1928,  thiee  profesisonal  schools,  nine  colleges, 
four  junior  colleges,  and  four  secondary  schools 
for  Negroes;  the  total  enrollment  of  these  insti- 
tutions  was   5891.     Outside   the   United   States, 
in  the  mission  fields,  were  schools  of  all  kinds, 
aggiegatmg   appi  oximately    3000,   with    146,000 
pupils.     The  publishing  interests  of  the  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal    Church   were   conducted   by   the 
Methodist    Book    Concern,    established    in    1804. 
Average  sales  were  about  $5,000,000  a  year. 

After  many  years'  effort  to  unite  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  voted  in  favor  of 
union  in  1924,  but  the  following  year  the  South- 
ern church  rejected  the  measure,  and  the  union 
was  not  accomplished.  Plans  for  union  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the 
divided  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  the  Congre- 
gational Church  were  discussed  at  the  confer- 
ence of  1928,  without  positive  results. 

In  Canada  the  Methodist  Church  formed  one 
of  the  component  bodies  which  united  in  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  in  1925.  See  CANADA, 
THE  UNITED  CHUBOH  OF. 
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METHODIST      EPISCOPAL      CHURCH. 

COLORED.  The  Coloied  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  1870  as  a  separate  body 
under  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  Southern 
church.  According  to  statistics  published  by 
the  denomination,  the  membership  increased 
from  275,000  in  1914  to  333,002  in  1928;  the 
number  of  preachers  in  1914  was  about  3000, 
compared  with  2033  ministers  in  1928.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Sunday  schools  in- 
creased from  79,876  in  1917  to  192,800  in  1928; 
Sunday  schools  foil  from  4007  to  2543.  Churches 
increased  from  3000  to  3579.  The  denomination 
supported  six  colleges  and  four  high  schools  in 
1926.  In  cooperation  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chuich,  South,  it  maintained,  in  1928,  social 
sci  vice  houses  in  four  cities.  The  church  pub- 
lished three  periodicals. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
SOUTH.  This  branch  of  the  denomination  came 
into  existence  in  1845  through  a  division  of  the 
original  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  General 
Conference  action  in  1844,  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  church  could  not  find  a  policy  on 
slaveiy  acceptable  to  both  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  executive  body  is  the  College  of 
Bishops  which  in  1928  had  13  members  who  hold 
office  for  life.  It  is  the  second  laigest  btanch  of 
the  church.  The  number  of  communicants  in- 
creased fiom  1,996,877  in  1914  to  2,631,570  in 
1928;  the  number  of  churches  from  17,006  to  17,- 
403;  and  the  number  of  titi\eling  pieachern  from 
7203  to  8321.  The  number  of  Sunday -school 
pupils  rose  from  1,479,977  to  1,971,157;  and 
members  of  the  Epworth  League  fiom  133,380  to 
263,884.  The  denomination  maintained  248  edu- 
cational institutions,  chiefly  in  the  South,  includ- 
ing 32  mm  entities  and  colleges,  23  junior  col- 
leges, 1  liible  and  Miwsionary  Training  School, 
21  academies,  and  46  mission  schools.  Its 
Board  of  Missions  superintended  missionaiy 
woik  in  Belgium,  Brazil,  Mexico,  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Japan,  Cuba,  Koiea,  Siberia,  and  the 
Congo.  Tliiough  the  Centenary  Movement  pro- 
jected in  1918,  $50,000,000  was  raised  for  inis- 
sionuiy  work,  and  thiough  the  Christian 
Education  Mo\  emeiit,  inaugurated  in  1920,  $20,- 
000,000  was  raised  foi  educational  woik.  In 
1927  the  contributions  for  all  purposes  amounted 
to  $43,020.473 

METHODISTS,  Wesleyan.  Tim  Mother 
Chinch  of  the  denomination  and  the  principal 
branch  in  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland.  It  \vas 
founded  in  1729,  the  first  society  was  formed  m 
1739,  and  the  first  conference  held  in  London 
in  1744.  The  chinch  in  1928  was  composed  of 
five  main  conferences:  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Foieign  Missions,  France,  and  South  Atuca. 
The  membership  figures  of  the  denomination 
showed  an  inciease  from  922,790  in  1915  to 
1,020,128  in  1928;  the  number  of  churches  giew 
from  17,671  to  19,2;U,  and  the  number  of  lay 
pieachers  from  30,221  to  37,882.  The  Sunday 
schools  increased  from  10,794  to  11,710,  but  the 
numbei  of  pupils  dropped  from  1,121,682  to 
1,050,183,  and  the  number  of  officers  and 
teachers  from  143,182  to  135,747.  A  publishing 
house  was  maintained  in  London. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church.  Known  in 
England  at  first  as  the  Camp  Meeting  Metho- 
dists. Church  membership  increased  from  206,- 
812  in  1915  to  222,744  in  1928,  but  the  number 
of  churches  fell  from  4903  to  4539,  the  number 
of  ministers  from  1149  to  1090,  and  the  num- 
ber of  lay  preachers  from  15,537  to  13,284,  and 


the  Sunday  schools  from  4204  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  447,050,  to  3960  with  an  enrollment  of 
380,412. 

United  Methodist  Church.  A  body  formed 
in  England  in  1907.  Membership  in  this  de- 
nomination fell  from  185,769  in  1915  to  146,802 
in  1928,  the  number  of  churches  from  3013  to 
2208,  the  number  of  lay  preachers  from  6156  to 
4724,  the  ministers  from  848  to  545,  and  the 
Sunday  schools  from  2286  with  294,039  pupils 
and  40,744  officers  and  teachers,  to  2062,  with 
237,269  scholars  and  37,777  otficein  ami  teachers. 

Wesleyan  Beform  Union.  The  mernbei- 
ship  of  this  denomination,  which  separated  in 
1850  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  was  8526  in 
1915,  and  remained  fairly  stationary  for  several 
years,  but  by  1928  had  increased  to  10,875;  the 
number  of  churches  also  increased  from  206  in 
1915,  to  222  in  1928.  The  ministers  numbered 
25  in  1914,  and  26  in  1928,  and  the  lay  preachers, 
500  and  471,  respectively,  and  the  Sunday 
schools,  195  in  the  earlier  year,  and  224  in  the 
later. 

Independent  Methodist  Churches.  Mem- 
bership of  this  group  which  dated  in  Great 
Britain  fiom  1796  increased  from  9215  in  1915 
to  10,82.1  in  1928,  and  the  number  of  churches 
fiom  163  to  166,  while  the  number  of  ministers 
decreased  from  411  to  392. 

Australasian  Methodist  Church.  This  de- 
nomination increased  in  membership  from  149,- 
878  in  1915  to  181,832  in  1928.  Duiing  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  churches  dropped  from 
5147  to  4849,  and  the  number  of  lay  pieachers 
fiom  8634  to  5(189. 

New  Zealand  Methodist  Church.  The 
strength  of  this  denomination  remained  on  the 
whole  fairly  e\en  during  the  years  between  1915 
and  1928.  Its  memheihliip  "shifted  only  from 
24,218  to  24,624,  the  number  of  ministers  de- 
creased from  198  to  181,  and  the  lay  pieachers 
from  928  to  749,  the  Sunday  schools,  however, 
increased  from  411  with  29,917  scholars,  to  438 
with  30,570,  and  the  number  of  churches  rose 
fiom  459  to  910. 

Japan  Methodist  Church.  Church  mem- 
bership mci  eased  fioin  13,838  in  1915  to  29,420 
in  1928,  but  the  number  of  churches  decreased 
fioin  245  to  162,  and  the  ministers  from  232 
to  158. 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE.  See 
Music,  under  Opera. 

METZLER,  \\ILLIAM  HENRY  (1863-  ). 
An  American  mathematician,  born  at  Odessa, 
Out.,  and  educated  at  Toronto  and  Clark  uni- 
\ersities.  From  1898  to  1894,  he  was  instructor 
in  mathematics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  Syra- 
cuse, where  in  1896  he  became  Francis  II.  Koot 
piofessor  of  mathematics  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment. During  1911-17  he  served  as  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  in  1921-23  as  dean  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Since  1923  he  has 
been  dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers  at  Albany.  Professor  Metzler's  ori- 
ginal investigations,  on  which  he  published 
important  results,  included  studies  on  symmetric 
functions,  vanishing  aggregates,  and  compound 
detei  miriates.  He  served  as  editor  of  The 
Mathematics  Teacher  and  the  Journal  of  Peda- 


MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE.  See  ENTO- 
MOLOGY, ECONOMIC. 

MEXICAN  IMMIGRATION.  See  IMMI- 
GBATION;  RACE  PBOBLKMB  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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MEXICO.  A  republic  of  North  America  with 
an  area  of  767,108  square  miles,  almost  equal  to 
the  combined  areas  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Its  total 
population,  estimated  at  14,889,905  in  1927,  is 
30  per  cent  less  than  the  combined  populations 
of  New  York  and  the  New  England  States.  In 
1928  the  total  Indian  population  of  Mexico  was 
estimated  at  4,179,472.  Mexico  City  is  the  most 
important  centre,  with  a  population  in  1923  of 
033,307.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and 
the  chief  centre  of  manufacturing,  trade,  and 
banking  interests.  Other  important  cities  are 
Guadalajara,  143,370,  a  railway,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  centre  of  the  west  coast;  Puebla, 
95,535;  Tampico,  44,822,  the  most  important  oil 
centre  and  second  poi  t  of  the  country ;  Monterey, 
88,458;  San  Luis  Potosi,  57,353;  Vera  Cruz,  the 
chief  port,  54,225;  Merida,  capital  of  Yucatan, 
79,225;  and  Chihuahua,  37,078. 

Industries.  Mexico  is  known  principally  for 
its  enormous  mineral  resources,  but  a  very  no- 
ticeable movement  from  the  rural  to  the  urban 
centres  is  apparent,  and  Mexico  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  manufacturing  nation.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutions,  which  began  in 
1910,  Mexico  was  the  leading  industrial  nation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  south  of  the  United 
States. 

Petroleum. — Prior  to  1910,  mineral  oil  was  a 
very  small  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  Mexico. 
In  that  year,  the  total  oil  production  was  3,034,- 
080  barrels.  By  1914  it  had  jumped  to  20,235,- 
403  barrels,  an  increase  of  over  700  per  cent. 
Despite  political  distur bancea,  which  damaged 
all  other  industrial  enterprises,  petroleum  pro- 
duction increased  steadily  from  1914  to  1921, 
when  the  peak  of  production  was  reached  with 
an  output  of  193,397,587  barrels,  valued  at  $182,- 
930,817.  Because  of  exhaustion  of  old  wells  and 
the  uncertainty  of  property  ownership,  produc- 
tion in  the  next  two  years  was  less.  The  1922 
production  was  182,278,457  bariels  ($107,397,- 
872);  1923,  149,529,088  ($142,910,885);  1927, 
04,121,000  barrels,  and  1928,  50,150,010  barrels. 
The  fact  that  the  1927  production  was  29  per 
cent  lens  than  the  1920  production  and  that  the 
output  dropped  22  per  cent  in  1928  strengthens 
the  belief  that  Mexico  is  pretty  nearly  through 
as  an  oil  producer.  She  has  already  lost  her 
position  as  ranking  second  to  the  United  States 
in  world  production.  The  great  decline  in  pro- 
duction is  due  to  the  encroachment  of  salt  water 
and  to*  the  decreased  drilling  resulting  from  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  grant  permits  to 
oil  companies  that  had  not  complied  with  the 
law.  See  below  under  History. 

Mining.  The  mineral  resources  of  Mexico 
are  enormous.  Except  for  a  short  time  during 
the  most  disturbed  period  of  the  revolution, 
Mexico  was  the  leading  silver  producing  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  Spaniards  worked  the 
silver  mines  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  natives  before  them.  The 
principal  minerals  are  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  and  zinc,  although  there  are  also  deposits 
of  coal,  platinum,  mercury,  manganese,  anti- 
mony, sulphur,  bismuth,  and  graphite.  The  live 
most  important  minerals  produced  in  Mexico 
are  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  In  1914 
production  in  geneial  was  at  an  extremely  low 
ebb.  After  that  year  there  was  a  very  notice- 
able revival  of  production,  but  the  1928  output 
was  valued  at  099,308  pesos  lens  than  that  for 
1927.  Legal  restrictions  and  labor  disputes  were 
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given  as   the   principal  reasons  for  slackening 
production. 

MINERAL  AND  METAL  PRODUCTION 

Product 
Gold 
Silver 

223?" 

Zinc" 
Antimony  • 
Arsenic    (white) 
Graphite    ' 
Mercury  a 
Petroleum. 

0  Metallic  content  of  ore  extracted 

Agriculture.  About  0  per  cent  of  Mexico's 
total  area  is  available  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Cultivated  lands  total  30,027,500  acres;  pastoral 
lands,  120,444,200  acres;  and  forest  lands,  43,- 
933,200  acres.  Public  and  confiscated  lands 
totaling  10,080,000  acres  had  been  distributed  to 
500,000  families  under  the  agrarian  laws  up  to 
Dec.  31,  1927.  Of  the  area  under  cultivation  in 
1927,  about  8,020,000  acres  were  devoted  to  corn, 
1,227,000  acres  to  wheat,  and  300,000  acres  to 
cotton. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS 

(Thousands  of  units,  bushels  except  as  indicated) 

Crop               1010 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Wheat                 0,266 

9,550 

10,333 

11,519 

Barley                 5,108 

3.H02 

4,302 

4,574 

Corn                  81,060 

75,102 

86,578 

81,165 

Rice                      3,503 

3,190 

3,523 

3,410 

Beans                  6,460 

5,739 

7,851 

7,153 

Coffee                 56,853  • 

60,163  « 

63,676  « 

60,205  « 

Cotton                 89,302  * 

96,673  • 

171,995  « 

74,567  a 

Sugar              356,268  * 

429,236  « 

405,646° 

425,436  « 

Heuequen              113  6 

101!  ft 

, 

133  » 

Chick-peas               38  6 

61  » 

82  * 

80* 

0  Unit,  pound 

*  Unit,  metric  ton 

Cotton  production  in  1928  was  00,370  metric 
tons  (132,820,320  pounds),  the  wheat  yield  was 
300,211  metric  tons  (000,403,050  pounds),  and 
the  tomato  production,  88,831  metric  tons  (195,- 
427,388  pounds).  In  1920  there  were  5,584,- 
892  cattle,  1,035,782  horses,  080,213  mules, 
850,041  donkeys,  2,097,088  sheep,  5,423,959  goats 
and  2,902,949  pigs. 

Manufacturing.  Manufacturing  in  Mexico 
is  limited  but  growing.  The  textile  industry 
was,  in  1929,  the  most  important.  In  1920  the 
145  cotton  textile  manufactories  had  30,500 
looms,  780,000  spindles,  consumed  41,500  metric 
tons  of  cotton  and  employed  43,199  workers. 
In  1929  there  were  173  factories,  employing  49,- 
628  workers,  and  producing  39,554,000  kilograms 
of  material  annually.  Other  important  manu- 
facturing industries  are  boots  and  shoes,  with  an 
average  annual  production  of  8,000,000  pairs 
from  771  plants;  lumber  works;  flour  mills,  of 
which  there  were  197  producing  41,208,000 
pesos'  worth  annually;  hat  factoiies,  producing 
annually  11,000,000  pieces;  many  chemical 
industrial  establishments.  Five  cement  facto- 
ries have  a  total  annual  capacity  of  310,000 
metric  tons.  Various  difficulties  kept  native 
production  down,  and  large  amounts  had  to  be 
imported  annually.  Sugar  production  was  esti- 
mated at  180,000  metric  tons  during  the  1927-28 
season,  as  compared  with  184,000  tons  in 
1920-27. 

Oommerce.  The  last  year  for  which  official 
figures  were  available  was  1927.  Imports  then 
were  valued  at  340,588,000  pesos,  and  exports, 
including  petroleum,  at  024,304,000  pesos.  (Two 
pesos  equal  one  dollar.)  In  1913,  imports  were 
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Valued  at  192,202,462  pesos  and  exports  at  300,- 
405,552  pesos.  It  is  significant  that,  despite  dis- 
turbed political  conditions,  Mexico's  trade  was 
maintained  throughout  the  long  period  of  revo- 
lutions. The  year  1915  marked  the  lowest  level; 
imports  were  52,821,306  pesos  and  exports  251,- 
202,988  pesos.  The  highest  trade  totals  were 
registered  in  1921,  when  imports  were  508,074,- 
097  pesos  and  exports  728,227,156.  Principal 
Mexican  imports  are  textiles,  foodstuffs,  iron 
and  steel  products,  and  various  manufactures. 
The  leading  sources  of  imports  are  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 
Principal  exports  are  crude  petroleum,  raw 
minerals,  henequen  (sisal),  coffee,  vanilla,  and 
cotton.  The  chief  countries  of  destination  are 
the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany.  In  1913,  Mexican  imports  weie  di- 
vided as  follows:  the  United  States,  50  per  cent; 
Germany,  13  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  14  per 
cent;  France,  9  per  cent;  all  others,  14  per  cent. 
In  1926  these  percentages  were:  the  United 
States,  70.5  per  cent;  Germany,  7.4  per  cent; 
Great  Biitain,  7.4  per  cent;  France,  4.6  per  cent. 
In  the  same  year  Mexico's  exports  were  divided 
as  follows:  the  United  States,  71  per  cent;  Great 
Britain,  71  pei  cent;  Germany,  45  per  cent; 
France,  2  3  per  cent. 

Communications.  Beginning  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  in  1907, 
by  which  means  the  Mexican  government  ac- 
quired 55  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  many  of  the 
most  important  lines,  government  control  was 
gradually  extended  until  in  1924  practically  all 
important  lines  in  Mexico  were  merged  into 
one  system,  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  .Jan  1,  1926,  the  railways  were 
retmried  to  private  management  under  Govern- 
ment biiper vision.  In  1927  Mexico  had  a  total 
of  10,086  miles  of  railway  lines.  Direct  rail 
service  between  the  west  coast  and  Mexico  City 
and  from  Guadalajara  to  the  Arizona  border  was 
provided  with  the  completion  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines  between  Tepic,  Nayarit,  and  La 
Quemada  in  1927.  Statistics  for  the  National 
Kailwaja  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 
There  are  in  Mexico  84,292  miles  of  telegraph 
wires  and  130,265  miles  of  telephone  wires.  In 
1920,  57,563  telephones  were  in  service. 

STATISTICS   OF   THE    NATIONAL   RAILWAYS    OF 
MEXICO 
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1913 
6,089 
729 
558 

19,774 

5,931 
1,247 


1923  1926 

8,440  8,473 

1,172  1,982 

573  528 

14,431  13,477 


6,504 
1,393 


9,232 


57,370  •  105,581  •   116,963 


12,941 
40,369 

28,043  • 
receipts 


31,892 
55,648 


39,315 
77,648 


51,281  •     57,183 
not   shown    sepa- 


Finance.  Government  revenues  for  1927  were 
306,872,517  pesos  and  for  1928,  300,506,615  pesos, 
as  compared  to  estimated  revenues  for  the  two 
years  of  334,342,229  pesos  and  290,000,000  pesos. 
Expenditures  in  1927  were  estimated  at  326,- 
000,000  pesos  and  in  1928  at  296,000,000  pesos. 
The  estimates  for  1929  were:  revenue,  288,428,- 
600  pesos;  expenditure,  288,013,392  pesos.  Re- 
ceipts from  import  duties  mounted  from  64,- 


983,871  pesos  in  1927  to  73,822,291  in  1928  and 
the  income  tax  returns  rose  from  17,460,825 
pesos  in  1927  to  19,273,036  in  1928.  The  1928 
tax  on  petroleum  production  brought  only  6,- 
780,307  pesos,  as  compared  to  13,053,403  in  1927. 
During  January,  1927,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment twice  borrowed  from  the  International 
Committee  of  Bankers  of  Mexico  to  complete 
payments  on  its  foreign  debt  service  and  the 
year  closed  with  the  Government  in  arrears  on 
the  scheduled  payments.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  also  announced  the  impossibility  of 
meeting  interest  on  the  public  debt  in  1928.  Ac- 
cording to  the  International  Committee,  the 
funded  debt,  in  default  since  1914  except  for 
75,000,000  pesos  paid  between  1923  and  1927, 
was  1,091,429  j>eso8  on  Jan.  1,  1928.  Of  this, 
the  Republic  owed  872,913,327  and  the  National 
Railways,  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  owed 
263,435,903  pesos.  The  floating  debt  was  161,- 
500,500  pesos,  in  addition  to  wkich  there  were 
outstanding  Agrarian  bonds  of  220,000,000  pesos 
and  damage  claims  by  foreigners  of  270,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  nearly  2,000,000,000  pesos. 

Education.  The  school  system  in  Mexico  in 
largely  under  government  control.  From  1896, 
earnest  attempts  were  icpeatedly  made  to  bet- 
ter the  general  standard;  lack  of  funds  ancl  dis- 
turbed political  conditions  interfered  seriously 
with  projected  improvements  after  1910.  The 
Constitution  of  1917  made  school  attendance 
compulsory  for  all  children  under  15  >cars  of 
age.  This  same  document  forbade  the  establish- 
ment or  direction  of  pi  unary  schools  by  religious 
bodies  of  any  denomination,  but  there  remained 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  such  schools 
established  throughout  the  country.  In  recent 
years,  states  passed  individual  laws  aimed  at 
religious  schools,  but  these  were  not  rigidly  en- 
forced. See  below  under  History. 

In  1928,  the  Secretary  of  Education  published 
the  following  statistics,  somewhat  incomplete, 
on  the  status  of  the  schools  throughout  the  Re- 
public on  October,  1927:  Total  number  of 
schools  was  15,479,  divided  as  follows:  Kindei- 
gartens,  378;  rural  schools,  10,136;  other 
elementary  schools,  4467 ,  secondary  and  prepara- 
tory schools,  67 ;  normal  schools,  65 ;  professional 
schools,  57;  schools  of  fine  arts,  23;  and  tech- 
nical, industrial,  commercial,  and  vocational 
schools,  278.  Schools  supported  by  the  Federal 
government  were  attended  by  252,988  boys  and 
161,276  girls,  while  in  those  supported  by  the 
states  and  municipalities,  there  were  402,616 
boys  and  348,525  girls.  Pupils  in  private 
schools  numbered  17,298.  The  total  for  the  na- 
tion was  therefore  1,183,333.  On  July  1,  1928, 
the  university  enrollment  was  9379.  See  IMMI- 
GRATION. 

HISTORY 

From  the  accession  of  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta 
as  provisional  president  on  Feb.  18,  1913,  until 
the  defeat  and  flight  of  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta  in 
1924,  Mexico  passed  through  a  scries  of  revolu- 
tionary disturbances  in  which  foreign  economic 
interests,  especially  those  of  the  United  States, 
were  so  significantly  involved  as  almost  to  over- 
shadow the  domestic  issues.  From  the  outset, 
the  Huerta  government  was  in  ill  favor  with  the 
Washington  administration,  partly  because 
Hueita  was  considered  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  killing  of  the  deposed  President  Madero, 
on  Feb.  23,  1913;  partly  because  President  Wilson 
believed  Huerta's  rule  to  be  an  obnoxious  "mili- 
tary despotism";  and  partly,  as  the  letters  of 
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Walter  Hinea  Page  disclose,  because  a  strong 
suspicion  prevailed  at  Washington  that  Huerta 
was  merely  the  tool  of  Lord  Cowdray,  the  British 
oil  magnate.  By  refusing  to  recognize  Huerta, 
President  Wilson  had  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  provisional  government  to  borrow  money. 
By  lifting  the  embargo  on  arms,  on  Feb.  3,  1914, 
the  American  government  gave  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  rebels,  for  they  controlled  the  north 
and  alone  could  purchase  munitions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ensuing  struggle 
between  Huerta's  Federalist  forces  and  Carran- 
/a's  Constitutionalists  was  plainly  between  despo- 
tism and  deiuociacy.  The  conflict  was  really 
duo  to  a  complexity  of  interacting  causes,  in 
which  could  be  discerned  the  ambitions  of  mili- 
taiy  leadcis,  the  meddling  of  foreign  interests 
whose  great  property  rights  made  Mexico  a  pe- 
culiar concern,  etc.  Piesidont  Wilson's  "watch- 
ful waiting"  policy  materially  influenced  the  out- 
come. Huerta  was  soon  taset  by  enemies  on  the 
north,  the  west,  and  the  south.  The  coup  de 
grace  was  struck  when  American  suspicious  aloof- 
ness turned  into  direct  interference.  The  arrest 
of  Ameiican  marines  bound  on  a  peaceful  errand 
at  Tampico  on  Apiil  9  was  immediately  apolo- 
gized for,  but  Admnal  Mayo's  insistence  that  a 
salute  be  rcndeied  to  the  flag,  in  which  he  was 
reluctantly  supported  by  Wilson,  and  Huerta's 
refusal  unless  the  Mexican  flag  be  similarly  sa- 
luted, led  to  the  break 

On  April  21,  American  marines  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  seized  the  customhouse,  18  being  killed 
and  70  wounded  in  the  ensuing  fighting  The 
storm  of  resentment  was  universal  in  Mexico. 
Carranza  might  have  joined  Iluerta  in  defying 
the  United  States  had  *it  not  been  foi  the  cooler 
counsels  of  Villa  Mediation  by  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil, and  Chile  failed  to  find  a  solution,  and  in 
July  Cai  ranza's  generals  met  and  decided  to  con- 
tinue fighting  Huorta.  This  turn  of  affairs  has- 
tened Iluerta's  fall;  he  resigned  on  July  15.  His 
successor,  Francisco  Carba]al,  remained  in  office 
less  than  a  month.  On  August  13,  a  protocol 
was  signed  ai  ranging  for  the  peaceful  capitula- 
tion of  Mexico  City.  On  August  15,  General 
Obregon  rode  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of 
15,000  men  and  on  August  20,  Carranza  made  his 
triumphal  entiy. 

Carranza's  accession  failed  to  inaugurate  the 
peaceful  reign  of  democracy.  The  bandit  Zapata 
continued  his  lawless  activities  and  different  gen- 
erals headed  separate  revolts.  Villa,  who  de- 
clared war  on  September  23,  was  the  most  for- 
midable. When  the  fighting  showed  no  decisive 
results,  Carranza  called  a  convention  of  military 
delegates,  who  at  Aguascahentes  on  October  30 
decieed  the  retiiement  of  both  Carranza  and  Villa 
and  elected  Gen.  E.  Gutierrez  provisional  Presi- 
dent. Carranza  refused  to  heed  the  decree,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Puebla,  abandoned  the  capital 
to  Zapata  and  Villa,  and  occupied  Vera  Cruz, 
which  the  Americans  had  evacuated. 

For  the  next  two  years,  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  story  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  Villa 
and  Carranza,  of  Constitutionalists  and  "Conven- 
tionists."  A  third  party,  for  a  brief  time,  was 
injected  into  the  squabble  when  Gutierrez,  who 
had  been  unseated  on  Jan.  17,  1915,  gathered  a 
force  and  established  headquarters  at  Pachuca. 
Although,  in  February,  Villa  defeated  both  Guti- 
errez and  Carranza  at  San  Luis  Potosi  in  sepa- 
rate battles,  his  star  soon  began  to  decline.  In 
three  disastrous  attempts  to  capture  Celaya  from 


General  Obregon,  he  lost  more  than  20,000,  killed 
and  wounded.  In  May,  he  had  to  give  up  Mon- 
terey and  suffer  defeat  at  Paredon  and  Trinidad 
Station. 

In  all  these  forays,  Mexico  City  was  always  the 
focal  point,  being  taken  and  retaken  by  the  op- 
posing forces,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  popu- 
lation, native  and  foreign.  The  plight  of  the  city 
and  foreign  protests  over  destruction  of  life  and 
property  caused  President  Wilson  to  issue  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  in  which  he  held  out  a  promise 
of  aid  to  any  party  capable  of  winning  a  decisive 
victory.  On  invitation  of  the  United  States,  the 
representatives  at  Washington  of  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil, Chile,  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  and  Uruguay 
assembled  in  a  conference  for  the  consideiation 
of  Mexican  affairs,  and  on  August  11  called  on 
the  warring  factions  to  get  together  to  discuss 
their  differences.  Villa  consented,  but  Carranza 
refused.  The  conferees  met  again  in  New  York 
on  September  18  and  decided  that  recognition 
would  be  accorded  that  group  which  could  give 
evidence  of  power  to  protect  life  and  property 
Three  weeks  later,  they  accorded  de  facto  recog- 
nition of  Carianza,  Colombia  and  Nicaragua 
joining  a  little  later.  Immediately  aftei,  200 
of  Zapata 's  officers  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
Gutieirez  likewise  sui tendered.  Villa  alone  re- 
mained. His  next  move  was  startling  and  could 
be  interpreted  only  as  the  result  of  a  desire  to 
force  American  intervention.  On  Jan.  11,  1910, 
a  band  of  Villaists  stopped  a  train  near  Santa 
Ysabel,  removed  a  party  of  19  engineers  on  their 
way  to  open  a  group  of  mines,  and  in  cold  blood 
killed  all  but  one. 

Indignation  in  the  United  States  reached  fever 
heat.  Resolutions  were  immediately  introduced 
in  Congress  demanding  intervention;  the  Piesl- 
dent's  "watchful  waiting"  policy  was  strongly 
attacked  Only  calmer  counsels  prevented  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions  and  the  forcing  of  the 
President's  hand.  Information  divulged  by  Sec- 
retary Lansing  indicated  how  precarious  was  the 
position  of  Americans  in  Mexico  and  on  the  bor- 
der. Figures  showed  that  76  Americans  had  been 
killed  in  the  three  years  preceding  Jan.  1,  19 1G 
Of  these,  24  had  been  killed  from  causes  arising 
directly  out  of  revolution,  44  by  bandits,  Indians, 
and  civilians;  and  8  in  a  lailroad  accident  which 
was  a  result  of  the  disordeis  Between  1913  and 
1915,  20  American  civilians,  10  American  soldiers, 
and  (>2  Mexicans  were  killed  on  the  American  side 
of  the  border. 

Two  months  later  the  events  occurred  which  led 
the  United  States  to  intervene  directly.  On 
March  9,  the  border  town  of  Columbus,  N.  M.,  was 
suddenly  raided  at  night  by  some  1500  Villistas, 
and  11  civilians  and  9  troopers  were  killed. 
With  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  Congress, 
the  President  dispatched  a  punitive  expedition 
under  General  Peishmg  across  the  border  in  hot 
pursuit  of  Villa.  Carianza's  conduct  throughout 
the  preceding  discussions  had  been  extremely  un- 
gracious. Conditions  laid  down  by  him,  though 
onerous,  were  accepted;  the  pursuing  forces  were 
not  to  cross  the  line  within  six  miles  of  any  town 
on  the  border  or  to  occupy  any  city  or  town ;  rail- 
roads could  be  used  only  in  case  trains  were  not 
guarded.  From  Casas  Grandes,  three  divisions 
of  troops  radiated  in  different  directions  Near 
Guerrero,  a  clash  took  place  which  resulted  in  the 
rout  of  Villa  and  his  men.  The  most  important 
conflict,  during  the  chase,  ironically  enough,  took 
place  between  Americans  and  official  Mexican 
troops.  On  April  12,  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
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about  to  encamp  outside  the  city  of  Parral,  was 
suddenly  attacked  in  the  rear  and  both  flanks 
and  compelled  to  retire  to  a  nearby  village  for 
shelter  Only  the  arrival  of  reenforcements  at 
nightfall  prevented  the  occurrence  of  what  might 
well  have  been  a  tragedy. 

Villa,  however,  was  not  heard  from,  though  the 
American  occupation  continued.  In  May,  Gen- 
erals Scott  and  Funston  met  with  General  s  ( Ore- 
gon and  Trevino,  but  without  result  On  May  22, 
Cairanza,  in  a  long  note  in  which  he  questioned 
the  sincerity  of  American  purposes,  demanded  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops. 
The  Ameiican  reply  was  the  sending  of  all  avail- 
able regulars  to  the  hoi  dor  and  the  calling  out 
of  the  militm  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
On  June  18,  the  entire  organised  militia  and  na- 
tional guard  of  all  the  other  States  \\ere  called 
into  the  service.  By  July  31,  112,000  militia 
tioops  weie  transpoited  to  the  border  Border 
raids  continued  from  time  to  time,  and  small 
detachments  occasionally  crossed  the  boundary 
line  in  puisuit.  On  June  20,  Secretary  lousing 
replied  to  Cai  ran/a  and  bluntly  refused  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  troops  On  the  same 
day,  American  tioops  weie  attacked  at  Carnzal 
by  Mexicans  and  after  a  hot  fight  were  compelled 
to  retreat  The  Americans  killed  and  wounded 
numbered  1 6 ;  the  captured,  24.  A  few  days  later, 
the  pnsoners  were  icleased.  During  the  follow- 
ing month,  the  American  troops  gradually  with- 
diew  northward.  On  July  4,  in  a  note  to  the 
State  Depaitmont,  Carranza  suggested  mediation 
on  the  part  of  Latin-American  countries  as  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulties.  Fiom  Sept  lf>,  1916,  to 
Jan.  15,  1917,  a  commission  assembled  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  made  up  of  only  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  delegates  While  the  commis- 
sioners sat,  civil  war  again  broke  out  Tn  Octo- 
ber and  November,  1910,  Villaists  woie  active  in 
the  neighboi  hood  of  Chihuahua  During  the  pro- 
longed sittings  of  the  commission,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  only  ical  question  under  discus- 
sion was  the  light  of  the  United  States  to  send 
punitive  expeditions  into  Mexico.  On  No\ ember 
24,  a  protorol  was  signed  by  all  the  delegates 
which  called  for  Ameiican  withdrawal  in  40  days, 
though  the  United  States  icserved  the  right  to 
pursue  bandits  who  had  invaded  American  terri- 
tory. It  was  not  clear  111  1917  |ust  what  had 
been  accomplished  Mexico  lefused  to  accept  the 
protocol;  the  problem  of  guaiding  the  Ameiican 
border  was  left  unsolved,  and  those  laiger  ques- 
tions of  international  lelations  which  had  been 
the  peculiar  concern  of  President  Wilson  were  not 
touched  on.  On  Feb.  5,  1917,  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  fioxn  Mexico  was  complete,  and  the  militia 
on  the  frontier  was  rapidly  being  reduced  about 
the  same  time  that  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  American 
Ambassador,  left  tor  Mexico. 

On  Oct.  22,  1916,  delegates  had  been  elected  to 
the  Constitutional  Assembly.  This  body,  repre- 
senting only  adhcients  of  a  dr  facto  government, 
met  at  Queretaro  on  December  1,  and  by  Jan.  31, 
1917,  it  had  completed  a  new  fundamental  law. 
The  document  contained  many  advanced  provi- 
sions, the  presidency  could  l*»  held  for  only  a 
single  term;  suffrage' wus  to  be  universal  without 
distinction  of  sex,  a  radical  labor  code  provided 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  the  minimum  wage,  com- 
pulsory profit  sharing,  and  a  free  employment 
bureau ;  the  religious  orders  were  expropriated, 
their  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  confiscated, 
and  the  schools  secularized.  The  most  famous 
provision,  Article  27,  restored  communal  lands 
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to  Indian  villages ;  authorized  each  state  or  terri- 
tory to  fix  the  maximum  area  which  any  person 
might  own  and  to  subdivide  excess  holdings;  de- 
prived religious  organizations  of  the  right  to  own 
land;  and,  prol&bly  most  important  of  all,  de- 
clared ownership  of  all  minerals  and  petroleum 
resources  to  be  vested  "in  the  nation."  Only 
Mexicans  by  birth  or  naturalization  were  to  have 
the  right  to  acquire  ownership  of  lands  or  to  ob- 
tain mineral  and  oil  concessions;  foreigners  could 
receive  such  rights  only  by  agreeing  to  renounce 
their  rights  of  appeal  to  their  home  governments. 

On  Mai.  11,  1917,  Carranza  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. Most  of  the  events  of  the  next  three  years 
hinged  on  Article  27.  It  had  been  incoi  porated 
in  the  constitution  against  Carranza's  wishes  and 
as  a  result  of  the  agitation  of  the  more  radical 
followers  of  Obiegon  Immediately  on  its  pio- 
mulgation,  state  after  state  formed  agrarian 
commissions  which  proceeded  to  confiscate  and 
redistribute  the  land  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian 
peons.  Carran/a,  in  oider  to  check  these  local 
commissions,  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
National  Agianan  Commission  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  matter  on  a  more  scientific  basis. 
It  thus  became  evident  that  something  like  an 
agrarian  i  evolution  had  been  started  Intel  na- 
tional complications  soon  arose  to  thwart  this 
attempt  at  putting  the  Mexican  house  in  order. 
The  nationalization  of  the  subsoil  struck  at  the 
foieign  ownership  of  the  very  rich  oil  fields  in 
Mexico 

On  Fell  19,  1918,  the  Mexican  government  pro- 
ceeded to  inaugurate  this  policy  by  imposing  area 
taxes  and  giound  taxes  on  foieign  concessions 
Other  decrees  of  a  similar  puiport  followed  during 
the  year.  Protest,  of  course,  was  inevitable,  and, 
as  events  pioved,  unavailing.  On  Apiil  2,  Mi. 
Fletcher,  on  behalf  of  the  American  government, 
filed  a  note  declaring  that  "the  seizure  of  piop- 
erty  at  the  will  of  the  so\eieign  without  legal 
process  equitably  administered  and  without  pio- 
vision  for  just  compensation  has  always  been 
legarded  as  a  denial  of  justice  «-ind  a  cause  for 
diplomatic  lepiescntation."  The  lefusal  of  for- 
eign opeiators  to  conform  with  the  governmental 
decree  was  followed  by  a  refusal  to  issue  dull 
poimits.  The  lowei  Mexican  courts  upheld  the 
(Jovernment;  not  until  much  later  was  the  air 
cleared.  Appeal  taken  to  the  Supreme  Couit 
finally  brought  in  1922  the  decision  that  while 
under  Aiticle  27  the  right  of  ownciship  by  the 
state  to  all  subsoil  jesouicos  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, nevertheless  all  individuals  and  companies 
who  had  purchased  properties  foi  the  expiess 
purpose  of  exploiting  their  miueial  and  oil  de- 
posits ueie  to  be  piotected  in  their  piivate  rights. 
The  ictroactive  charactei  of  the  article  was  thcie- 
forc  disclaimed  On  this  basis,  drilling  permits 
were  once  more  issued  in  1922,  and  partial  opei- 
ations  were  inaugurated  aftei  a  four-yeai  cessa- 
tion of  activities. 

The  ensuing  years  of  Carranza's  administia- 
tion  could  ha  idly  be  characterized  as  fulfilling 
the  high  democratic  hopes  entertained  for  the 
Constitutionalist  movement.  Peace,  of  course, 
Mexico  never  enjoyed.  Banditry  continued  to 
operate  in  defiance  of  the  Mexican  soldiery, 
though  possibly  with  their  connivance,  too.  In 
reprisal  for  Mexican  outrages,  American  border 
troops  often  found  it  necessaiy  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier in  pursuit  of  raiders.  During  1919  alone, 
more  than  300  serious  outbreaks  were  reported 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
A  particularly  flagrant  act  was  the  capture  and 
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holding  for  ransom  of  William  Jenkins,  a  United 
States  consular  agent,  on  October  19.  Despite 
the  Htrong  protests  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Mexican  government  refused  to  release  Jenkins 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  implicated  in  his  own 
abduction.  On  December  4,  however,  he  was  sud- 
denly set  free.  While  commerce  increased  under 
Carranza  and  taxes  were  being  collected  more 
widely  than  before,  anarchy  in  government  was 
conspicuous.  Official  corruption  flourished;  dis- 
sension among  the  leaders  added  to  the  prevail- 
ing unrest ;  the  constitution,  with  its  radical  pre- 
tensions, was  flagrantly  disregarded.  How  un- 
stable affairs  weie,  the  events  of  1920  indicated. 
As  the  presidential  election  campaign  progressed 
through  1919  and  1920,  it  became  evident  that 
Obregon,  with  the  support  of  the  army,  the  radi- 
cals, and  the  foreign  interests,  was  going  to  win 
over  Carranza's  nominee.  Carranza's  action  was 
typical.  Obregon  was  summoned  to  Mexico  City 
under  arrest.  Meanwhile  the  state  of  Sonora 
had  broken  out  into  open  revolt  because  of  Car- 
raiiza's  attempt  to  control  it.  By  the  end  of 
April,  the  West  and  North  were  under  arms.  In 
the  interim,  Obregon  had  made  his  way  safely 
from  Mexico  City  to  the  insurgents'  camp  and 
was  in  the  field.  *  On  April  23,  the  i evolutionists 
proclaimed  a  new  provisional  government  witb 
Adolf o  de  la  Huerta  as  President.  On  May  7, 
after  the  city  of  Vora  Cruz  had  capitulated  to 
the  insurgents,  Carranza  fled  from  the  capital  and 
made  for  the  seacoast,  ostensibly  to  escape  the 
country.  His  flight  was  impeded  at  almost  every 
step.  On  May  21,  after  having  surrendered  him- 
sell  to  the  troops  of  General  Herrera,  he  was 
treacherously  shot  and  killed  while  asleep  in  a 
hut  near  the  village  of  Tlaxcalantongo  in  Puebla. 

On  May  24,  1920,  the  Mexican  Congress  chose 
Adolfo  de  la  Huerta  as  provisional  President,  in 
the  September  election,  Obregon  was  victorious, 
meeting  with  only  a  nominal  opposition.  He  was 
inaugurated  on  December  1.  Obregon's  adminis- 
tration was  marked  by  steady  progress.  His  sym- 
pathies with  labor  and  the  agrarian  elements  were 
indicated  in  legislation  designed  to  further  their 
prosperity  through  the  enforcement  of  the  labor 
code  and  the  agrarian  articles  of  the  constitution. 
The  restoration  of  lands  formerly  held  by  villages 
and  tribes,  which  had  been  expropriated  by  indi- 
viduals, steadily  proceeded,  and  so  did  the  parti- 
tioning of  the  great  estates.  During  the  first 
half  of  1923  alone,  over  600,000  acres  were  re- 
stored and  1 ,500,000  acres  turned  over  to  peasants 
by  the  Mexican  Agrarian  Commission  Federal 
lands,  including  water  rights,  were  thrown  open 
to  homesteaders.  No  attempt  was  made  to  inter- 
feie  with  the  Socialist  regime  of  Governor  Cor- 
rillo  in  Yucatan.  From  1921,  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  railways  made  a  continuous  advance ;  even 
building  was  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  The 
army  was  reduced  to  50,000  men,  and  the  pay  of 
the  official  bureaucracy  was  cut. 

A  consistently  friendly  attitude  was  displayed 
toward  foreign  nations  and  their  nationals.  On 
July  13,  1921,  President  Obregon  invited  all  in- 
terested countries  to  send  representatives  to  con- 
stitute a  permanent  Mexican  Claims  Commission; 
in  November,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Spam, 
and  the  Netherlands  accepted.  Steps  were  taken 
to  clear  up  the  tangle  of  the  national  debt.  In 
September,  1921,  Thomas  W.  Lamont  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  arrived  in  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  arrangements  for  the  funding 
of  the  bonds  held  by  Americans,  British,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Belgians.  The  accrued  interest  on 


Mexican  external  bonds  now  amounted  to  some 
$200,000,000.  In  September,  1922,  an  agreement 
was  reached  with  the  international  bankers  by 
which  the  Mexican  government  pledged  itself  to 
set  aside  annually  for  the  service  of  the  debt  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  oil  export  tax,  10  per  cent 
of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  national  railways, 
and  all  the  net  operating  revenues  of  these  rail- 
ways. Late  in  1922,  the  first  interest  payment 
on  the  bonded  indebtedness  was  deposited  in  New 
York.  Nothing  exhibited  better  the  honest  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  than  the  attitude 
adopted  toward  Article  27. 

In  spite  of  an  active  interventionist  propaganda 
carried  on  in  the  United  States  by  oil  interests, 
to  which  Senatois  King  and  Fall  lent  their  influ- 
ence, Obregon  refused  to  be  turned  from  his 
course  He  declined  to  formulate  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  based  on  the  recognition  of 
American  property  rights,  before  his  own  govern- 
ment was  recognized.  In  1922  he  signed  a  decree 
declaiing  that  Article  27,  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court,  was 
not  retroactive ;  but  further  concessions  he  would 
not  make.  The  responsibility  for  nonrecognition 
now  shifted  to  the  United  States,  for  Mexico  had 
met  all  foreign  demands  relative  to  the  external 
debt,  the  outstanding  claims,  and  the  retroactive 
character  of  the  offensive  constitutional  article. 
The  United  States  delayed  until  the  spring  of  1923, 
when  two  American  commissioners  were  dis- 
patched to  Mexico  City  to  treat  with  the  Govern- 
ment. During  the  course  of  the  ensuing  negotia- 
tions, the  Mexican  goveinrnent  evinced  a 
conciliatory  disposition  by  enacting  a  new  pe- 
troleum law  on  April  26 ;  it  confirmed  the  validity 
of  concessions  obtained  befoie  May  1,  1917,  but 
required  concessionaires  to  rcvalidate  their  claims 
within  three  years. 

Likewise,  Obregon  endeavored  to  facilitate  a 
settlement  of  the  land  problem  by  increasing  the 
size  of  estates  permitted  to  individual  owners  and 
by  granting  immunity  from  expropriation  to 
large  irrigation  companies  having  colonization 
contracts  with  the  Federal  government.  A  provi- 
sion for  indemnification,  in  public  bonds,  of  land- 
owners who  had  suffered  from  confiscatory 
measures  between  1913  and  1917,  failed  to  satisfy 
the  American  commissioners,  who  demanded  pay- 
ment in  money.  Not  until  August  15  was  a  final 
agieement  reached. 

In  regard  to  oil  and  minerals,  the  subsoil  rights 
acquired  and  exploited  by  American  companies 
before  May  1,  1917,  were  validated,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  were  to  be  applied 
after  that  date.  The  same  understanding  was 
applied  to  agrarian  lands,  so  that  all  titles  ac- 
quired after  1917  were  subject  to  the  agrarian 
reform  laws.  To  this  agreement  were  appended 
conventions  calling  for  the  creation  of  two  mixed- 
claims  commissions,  one  for  the  settlement  of 
American  claims  arising  from  disorders  of  the 
revolutionary  period,  the  other  to  deal  with  all 
other  claims  of  nationals  of  either  country 
against  the  other. 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  the  United 
States  formally  recognized  the  Obregon  govern- 
ment on  Aug.  31,  1923.  France  quickly  followed 
suit,  but  the  British  Foreign  Office  continued  to 
withhold  recognition,  perhaps  because  of  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  security  of  British  oil  inter- 
ests. On  its  part,  the  Mexican  government  car- 
ried out  the  agreement  in  regard  to  oil  rights 
by  a  decree  dated  Nov.  10,  1923;  subsoil  rights 
acquired  and  exercised,  or  about  to  be  exercised, 
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prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  in 
1917,  were  respected,  but  henceforth  in  aH  titles 
to  land  included  in  the  national  domain,  the  na- 
tion's ownership  of  subsoil  resources  was  to  be 
expressly  reserved.  The  land  agreement  did  not 
prevent  energetic  continuation  of  Obregon's  pro- 
gramme of  land  reforms.  On  the  contrary,  al- 
most 300,000  hectares  were  distributed  between 
August  4  and  November  20,  under  a  decree  per- 
mitting landless  citizens  to  claim  homesteads  on 
public  land. 

The  agreement  with  the  United  States  was 
undoubtedly  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year 
1923,  but  notable  also  were  the  adoption  of  a 
budget  allotting  $15,000,000  for  payment  on  the 
international  debt  account,  the  assassination  of 
the  once  prominent  revolutionary  leader,  Fran- 
cisco Villa,  on  July  20,  the  expulsion  of  the  papal 
representative,  Mgr.  Filippi,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  momentous  electoral  campaign.  The  two 
last-mentioned  occurrences  require  further  notice. 
Mgr  Filippi  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  participating  in  an  open-air  religious 
ceremony  'to  celebrate  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  a  shrine  in  defiance  of  tne  orders  of  the 
goveinor  of  the  state  (Guanajuato).  The  Fed- 
eral government  promptly  supported  the  governor 
in  his  piohibition  of  Catholic  ceremonies  out-of- 
doors,  and  Mgr.  Filippi  was  compelled  to  leave 
Mexico  flt  once. 

This  episode  evoked  protests  not  only  from  the 
Vatican  but  from  Roman  Catholic  organiza- 
tions in  Mexico  itself  and  in  other  countnes,  but 
it  was  only  one  of  numerous  anti-clerical  meas- 
ures The  law  passed  by  the  Durango  State  Leg- 
islature later  in  the  same  year,  limiting  to  25 
the  number  of  clergy  foi  each  leligious  denomina- 
tion in  the  state,  which  at  that  time  had  over 
200  priests,  was  a  typical  manifestation  of  the 
anti-Catholic  feeling  prevalent  among  many  of 
the  local  politicians.  Such  interferences  with 
religious  liberty  alienated  many  of  Obregon's  sup- 
porters and  were  in  some  measure  lesponsible  for 
the  organization  of  a  counter-movement,  modeled 
on  the  plan  of  the  Italian  Fascisti,  to  defend, 
among  other  things,  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  presidential  campaign,  in  anticipation  of 
the  elections  scheduled  for  July  0,  1924,  was  be- 
gun quite  early  in  1923  and  soon  overshadowed 
all  other  interests  President  Obiegon  himself 
was  debarred  from  becoming  a  candidate  for  le- 
election  under  the  terms  of  the  constitution  of 
1917,  but  two  members  of  his  cabinet  appeared 
as  candidates  for  nomination  by  the  government 
party,  the  Cooperatists.  General  Plutarco  Callea, 
resigning  his  post  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
appeared  first  in  the  field,  in  September,  and  an- 
ticipated an  easy  victory  as  President  Obregon's 
personal  choice;  but  a  majority  of  the  Co- 
operatista  Party,  it  developed,  preferred  the 
Finance  Minister,  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  who  had 
played  a  conspicuous  r61e  in  the  recent  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States.  After  seemly  hesi- 
tation, de  la  Huerta  yielded  to  the  promptings 
of  his  friends,  resigned  from  the  ministry,  and 
in  October  entered  the  lists  against  Cnlles.  Pres- 
ident Obregon  now  hastened  to  support  his  pro- 
t£g6,  Callea.  Through  the  new  Finance  Minister, 
Alberto  Pani,  Obregon  accused  de  la  Huerta  of 
gross  extravagance  and  responsibility  for  Mexi- 
co's virtually  bankrupt  condition.  Nevertheless, 
the  Cottperatista  Party,  assembling  in  convention 
at  Mexico  City,  defiantly  nominated  de  la  Huerta 
as  its  candidate,  and  the  latter  promised  to  stand 


on  the  Cooperatista  platform  of  promoting  co- 
operative enterprises,  indemnification  of  land- 
owners for  estates  divided  among  the  peasants, 
and  protection  of  municipal  home  rule. 

The  Social  Reform  Party,  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Party,  and  several  other  organizations 
likewise  rallied  to  de  la  Huerta's  standard,  in 
support  of  what  might  be  called  liberal  conserva- 
tism, i.e.,  agrarian  reform  of  a  moderate  type. 
Genera]  Calles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nominated 
by  the  National  Agrarian  Party,  and  pledged  him- 
self not  only  to  maintain  the  constitution  but 
also  to  carry  out  the  agrarian  reform  in  a 
thoroughgoing  fashion  and  to  champion  the  in- 
terests of  the  workingmen.  A  minor  candidate 
was  General  Flores,  nominated  by  the  Reformed 
Revolutionary  Party.  Meanwhile  excitement  had 
been  raised  to  an  extraordinary  height  by  van  mis 
provincial  elections,  important  because  each  fac- 
tion was  eager  to  control  the  local  governmental 
machinery  and  thus  to  secure  victory  in  the  com- 
ing national  contest.  In  several  of  these  local 
contests,  blood  was  shed.  Claiming  that  the  Fed- 
eral administration  was  interfering  in  the  state 
elections  and  violating  state  sovereignty,  the  de 
la  Huerta  faction  resorted  to  desperate  measures. 
On  Dec.  5,  11)23,  they  issued  the  Plan  de  Vera 
Cruz,  a  plan  for  a  new  insurrection,  and  at  once 
the  military  forces  in  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Chihuahua,  Michoacan,  Tamaulipas,  and  San  Luis 
Potosi  accepted  the  call  to  rebellion.  Once  more 
the  country  fell  a  prey  to  civil  war,  with  all  its 
accompaniments  of  banditry,  confiscation,  and 
"executions "  The  rebels  soon  gained  other 
states,  Yucatan,  Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  Guanajuato, 
Jalisco,  Cohma.  Their  armies  moved  against  the 
capital.  In  the  provinces,  the  movement  clearly 
revealed  its  conservative  character;  its  energy 
was  directed  hardly  less  against  "reds"  and  labor 
unions  than  against  the  Obregon  government. 
Ostensibly,  however,  the  aims  of  the  rebels  were 
declared  by  de  la  Huerta  to  be  the  respect  of  life 
and  property,  legislation  regaiding  the  rights  of 
labor  and  capital,  indemnification  for  expropri- 
ated landowneis,  respect  of  elections,  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty,  woman  suffrage,  and  educa- 
tional reform. 

Other  reasons  for  the  rebellion  were  later  di- 
vulged, or  alleged,  by  President  Obregon.  Offi- 
cials of  the  Aguila  Oil  Company,  it  was  charged, 
had  aided  the  de  la  Huerta  forces,  although  on 
the  other  hand,  Doheny,  American  oil  operator,  ad- 
mitted lending  the  Obregon  government  $5,000,000 
to  suppress  the  rising;  there  was  some  giound 
for  suspecting,  therefore,  that  this  new  civil  war, 
like  some  of  its  predecessor,  was  at  least  tainted 
with  oil.  Yet  another  cause  of  the  break  between 
Obregon  and  his  former  lieutenant  was  disclosed 
by  the  President;  during  the  Lamont  negotiations 
of  1922,  de  la  Huerta  had  obtained  Obregon's  con- 
sent to  an  otherwise  unacceptable  debt  settlement 
by  telegiaphing  to  him  the  news,  subsequently 
revealed  to  be  untrue,  thnt  Lamont  had  guaran- 
teed the  basis  of  a  new  bank  to  aid  in  the  financial 
reconsti  uction  of  Mexico  Without  this  bank, 
the  debt  settlement  had  proved  unduly  burden- 
some. In  the  light  of  this  charge,  it  seemed 
almost  paradoxical  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment should  have  favored  Oliregon  against  de 
la  Huerta ;  yet  such  was  the  rase  Tlio  United 
States  government  sold  arms  to  Obregon,  refused 
arms  to  the  rebels,  and  threatened  a  naval  dem- 
onstration against  the  latter  in  January,  1924. 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  benevolence  of  Washing- 
ton and  also  to  the  loyalty  of  large  elements  in 
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the  Mexican  population,  notably  of  organized 
labor,  Obregon  emerged  victorious.  Although 
several  notable  successes  were  achieved  by  the 
Huertista  forces  under  their  able  commander, 
General  Estrada,  in  December,  1923,  the  tide  soon 
turned.  The  Federal  forces  recaptured  the  im- 
portant railway  centre  of  Puebla  on  December  22 
and  began  to  press  back  the  lines  which  had  been 
closing  in  on  the  capital  Throughout  January, 
1924,  the  opposing  armies  were  deadlocked. 
Early  in  February,  Obregon 's  troops  took  the  sea- 
ports of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tuxpan;  soon  afterward 
Guadalajara  fell ;  the  states  of  Michoacan,  Guan- 
ajuato, Jalisco,  and  Colima  were  reclaimed;  sev- 
eral of  the  insuigent  armies  were  dispersed,  and 
their  commandeis  captured  or  put  to  flight  By 
the  end  of  Mai  eh,  the  rebels  had  lost  all  except 
portions  of  Yucatan,  Campechc,  Tabasco,  and 
Chiapas,  and  the  outcome  had  become  sufficiently 
clear  to  wan  ant  Chailes  B.  Wairen  in  presenting 
his  credentials  on  March  31  as  Ambassador  from 
the  United  States.  In  Apul,  Yucatan  and  Chia- 
pas were  cleared  of  rebels.  De  la  Huerta  him- 
self fled  from  Mexico.  Rounding  up  the  rem- 
nants of  the  once  imposing  Huertista  army  was 
a  slow  process,  but  it  had  been  virtually  com- 
pleted by  the  date  set  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tions, July  G. 

One  unfoitunate  aftermath  of  the  Ilueita  re- 
bellion was  the  failure  of  the  Mexican  govein- 
ment  to  meet  the  payments  due  on  June  30  under 
the  Lamont-de  la  Hueita  agreement  Not  only 
had  the  civil  war  made  heavy  drama  on  the 
Treasury,  but,  President  Obregon  explained,  he 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  foreign  loan;  more- 
over, the  obligations  incurred  by  the  agreement 
were  accepted  on  the  basis  of  de  la  Huerta's 
"false"  statement  that  he  had  obtained  the  prom- 
ise of  a  loan  foi  irrigation  works  and  for  the 
establi  aliment  of  a  central  bank  of  issue.  Failing 
this  loan,  it  had  been  impossible,  even  by  the  most 
drastic  economies  and  sacrifices,  to  fulfill  the 
bargain  of  1922 

With  de  la  Huerta  eliminated,  General  Calles 
was  able  to  enter  the  elections  without  formid- 
able opposition.  Calles  himself  had  suspended 
his  political  campaign  to  setve  in  Obregon's  army 
against  the  insuigents  and  resumed  his  candi- 
dacy only  in  the  last  week  of  March,  1924,  after 
the  danger  had  been  averted.  More  distinctly 
than  ever  he  was  now  stamped  as  the  approved 
candidate  of  the  Obregon  government;  ami  more 
than  ever,  in  view  of  the  Huertiwtas*  attacks  on 
labor  radicalism,  he  was  supported  by  the  work- 
ing classes  as  well  as  by  peons  hungry  for  land 
and  by  the  middle-class*  liberals.  He  openly  in- 
dorsed the  radical  land-refoim  policy  of  Emili- 
ano  Zapata,  thus  winning  favor  with  the  peas- 
antry. He  voiced  a  wish  that  wages  in  Mexico 
might  be  as  high  as  in  the  United  States,  a  wish 
that  was  not  less  effective  politically  because  it 
was  Utopian.  Yet,  he  took  pains  to  dissociate 
himself  from  Bolshevisms  "red"  Socialism.  His 
opponent,  General  Flores,  stood  on  a  platform  of 
"progress,  oider,  and  honesty,"  and  was  generally 
supposed  to  enjoy  the  support  of  conservative 
business  and  landed  interests,  the  moderate  wing 
of  the  working  class,  the  moderates,  and  Catho- 
lics of  clerical  tendency.  The  election  was  held 
on  July  G  in  what  for  Mexico  may  be  considered 
an  exceptionally  peaceful  manner  It  resulted  in 
an  easy  victory  for  Calles.  During  the  five 
months*  period  before  he  assumed  office,  the  Pres- 
ident-elect went  on  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  In  addresses  made  on  this  tour, 


he  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  United  States 
and  his  good  will  toward  Americans,  especially 
the  laboring  classes.  He  proclaimed  that  his 
principal  task  as  President  would  be  to  "raise 
the  social  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  to  a 
higher  plane." 

During  the  latter  part  of  1924,  relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  considerably 
improved,  as  evidenced  by  the  arrangement  of  a 
postal  convention  between  the  two  countries,  dis- 
cussion of  a  commercial  treaty,  etc. ;  but  with 
Great  Britain,  a  highly  strained  situation  which 
had  aiisen  out  of  the  Mexican  government's  de- 
mands 111  May  and  June  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  representative,  Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Cummins, 
became  woise.  Mr.  Cummins  was  charged  with 
addressing  insulting  letters  to  the  Mexican  gov- 
etnment  relating  to  attacks  by  brigands  on  an 
Englishwoman,  Mis.  Rosalie  Evans,  on  her  prop- 
erty in  the  state  of  Puebla.  The  British  gov- 
einment  finally  lecalled  Mr.  Cummins  and  bioke 
off  diplomatic  relations,  and  President  Obregon 
closed  the  Mexican  consulates  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow.  With  Japan,  cordial  rela- 
tions were  signalized  by  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
of  fiiendship  and  commerce  on  October  8,  and 
with  Russia,  by  the  presentation  of  credentials  by 
S.  Petskovsky,  new  Russian  Soviet  Minister  to 
Mexico,  on  November  10. 

Inaugurated  President  on  Nov.  30,  1924,  Gen- 
eial  Callen  indeed  faced  a  situation  filled  with 
difficulties  Here  and  there,  the  fires  of  revolt 
were  still  smoldering.  The  agrarians,  made  ar- 
rogantly asset  tive  by  the  division  of  the  great 
estates,  were  guilty  of  frequent  excesses.  The 
Treasury  was  empty,  salaiies  of  government  em- 
ployees were  months  in  arreais,  wet  vice  on  the 
foreign  debt  was  suspended.  Although  the 
United  States  had  faithfully  supported  Obregon 
in  the  i evolution,  its  conservative  government 
was  waiting  with  icserve  to  see  what  comae  IUH 
reputedly  more  radical  successor  would  take. 
Piesident  Calles  addi eased  himself  to  his  task 
with  a  characteristic  vigor  and  forth  Tightness 
which  at  once  stamped  his  administration  with 
a  strongly  positive  chaiacter  and  raised  up  ene- 
mies in  so  many  directions  that  for  a  while  his 
position  was  highly  piecarious.  His  announced 
programme  included  first  of  all  a  restoiation  and 
maintenance  of  public  order,  then  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  country's  finances,  and  finally  the 
furtherance  of  social  reforms,  including  espe- 
cially the  continued  division  of  the  land  and 
especial  attention  to  the  education  of  the  In- 
dians and  all  the  poor.  Scatteied  bands  of  icbels 
and  bandits  in  the  outlying  districts  were  fol- 
lowed up  and  brought  under  f edei  al  control. 

The  new  policy  of  retrenchment  in  government 
expendituies  quickly  became  operative.  Hun- 
dreds of  superfluous  employees  weie  dismissed, 
the  expensive  officer  list  of  the  army  was  dras- 
tically cut,  the  number  of  troops  reduced,  and 
waste  in  many  other  directions  eliminated.  As 
a  result,  government  finances  showed  a  rapid  and 
progressive  improvement.  Civil  employees  were 
paid  in  full  in  February.  By  the  end  of  March, 
a  Treasury  surplus  of  18,000,000  pesos  was  shown 
and  by  September  1,  the  President  was  able  to 
report  a  reduction  in  the  deficit  from  41,600,000 
pesos  to  1 4,300,000  pesos  through  the  payment  of 
back  salaries  and  other  old  debts,  and  a  net 
surplus  of  25,500,000  pesos. 

While  the  administration  was  distinctly  a  labor 
government,  it  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  more 
radical  labor  tendencies.  On  May  5,  President 
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Calles  vigorously  denied  a  statement  by  M. 
Tohitchenn,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  that  the 
recognition  of  llussia  by  Mexico  had  made  the 
latter  country  a  base  for  communist  propaganda. 
The  threat  of  a  general  strike  in  May  in  sympa- 
thy with  an  oil- workers'  strike  in  Tampico 
brought  from  him  the  statement  that  he  would  use 
all  the  force  at  his  command  to  prevent  disorder. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  supported 
several  strikes,  including  a  number  against  for- 
eign-owned companies.  It  was  one  such  strike 
which  initiated  a  long  period  of  conflict  with  the 
United  States.  In  April,  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz 
seized  the  plant  of  the  American-owned  light  and 
power  company  of  Jalapa,  where  the  employees 
weie  on  strike,  and  the  Federal  government,  re- 
plying to  a  note  of  protest  from  Ambassador 
Sheffield,  uphold  the  action  Mi.  Sheffield  went 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  President  and 
the  Secietary  of  State.  On  June  12,  Mr.  Kellogg 
announced  that  conditions  111  Mexico  weie  un- 
satisfactory and  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  support  the  Calles  government  "only 
HO  long  us  it  piotectH  American  interests  and  lives 
and  complies  with  its  international  engagements 
and  obligations."  He  further  mentioned  leportt* 
of  i evolution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  possi- 
ble Ameiican  support.  The  statement  brought 
an  immediate  and  spirited  response  fioni  Presi- 
dent Calles  to  the  eflect  that  American  property 
was  being  piotected  and  that  Mexico  "does  not 
accord  to  any  foieign  countiy  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  her  domestic  affairs." 

In  May  and  June,  the  new  administration  faced 
serious  domestic  difficulties.  Agrarian  radicals 
were  seizing  land  illegally  and  had  to  be  stenily 
suppressed.  Rebel  plots,  including  one  to  assas- 
sinate the  I 'resident,  were  uncovered.  The  Ko- 
man  Catholic  Chinch  was  alienated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's icportcd  support  or  a  strong  separatist 
movement,  but  the  administration  maintained 
its  position  stoutly  against  these  various  perils, 
and  the  midsummer  CIIHIS  was  safely  passed. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  Gieat  Britain  were  re- 
sumed in  September. 

In  the  closing  months  of  1925  a  controveisy 
with  the  United  States  developed  which,  during 
the  following  >eai,  was  to  become  extiemely 
acute  This  was  a  dispute  over  two  laws  i  elat- 
ing, lespcctivelvi  to  ownership  of  land  and  oil 
in  Mexico,  by  foreigners,  which  were  passed  in 
December  to  hi  ing  into  opeiation  provisions  of 
Aiticle  27  of  the  1917  constitution.  The  lund 
law  prohibited  all  ownership  of  land  and  water 
by  aliens  within  100  kilometers  of  an  interna- 
tional boundary  or  50  kilometers  of  the  coast,  as 
well  as  posscbsion  of  stock  in  any  company  own- 
ing land  in  those  zones.  Elsewhere,  aliens  might 
hold  stock  in  companies  owning  land,  mining 
concessions,  etc,  provided  they  would  regard 
themselves  as  Mexican  citizens  insofar  as  this 
ownership  was  concerned  and  renounce  the  right 
of  protection  by  their  own  governments;  but 
aliens  might  be  only  minority  stockholder  where 
land  was  used  for  agncultuial  pui  poses,  and  they 
weie  required  to  reduce  their  holdings  to  49  per 
cent  or  less  in  such  companies  within  ten  years. 

The  petroleum  law  reaffirmed  the  Government's 
ownership  of  all  oil  in  its  natural  deposits  and 
lequired  owners  of  petroleum  properties  to  apply 
for  confirmation  of  their  titles,  the  understanding 
being  that  full  ownership  rights  would  be  re- 
placed by  concessions  to  run  fifty  years  from  the 
time  exploitation  had  begun.  Through  Ambassa- 
dor Sheffield,  the  United  States  at  once  protested 


(January,  1926)  that  the  laws  were  retroactive 
and  confiscatory  and  conflicted  with  the  guaran- 
tees given  when  the  Obregon  government  was 
recognized  in  1923.  A  long  series  of  notes  fol- 
lowed, the  controversy  finally  reaching  the  stage 
where  Secretary  Kellogg,  on  October  30,  stated 
that  he  wanted  to  point  out  so  clearly  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  misunderstanding  the  extremely  crit- 
ical situation  affecting  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  petroleum  law  went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1, 
1927,  and  the  land  law  on  January  21.  The 
latter  was  generally  complied  with,  and  contro- 
versy over  it  died  out.  Under  the  former,  how- 
over,  Piesident  Calles  revoked  the  drilling  per- 
mits of  a  number  of  companies  which  had  not 
applied  for  confirmation  of  their  titles.  A  tempo- 
rary court  injunction  kept  them  in  operation 
for  a  while,  and  the  Government  showed  no  great 
zeal  in  pressing  its  policy.  A  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion in  the  attitude  of  the  Ameiican  government 
brought  a  quick  response  from  Mexico  The 
cause  of  the  controversy  was  finally  removed  en- 
tirely when  the  Mexican  Supreme  Coiut,  in  No- 
vember, 1927,  declared  ceitain  provisions  of  the 
law  unconstitutional  and  the  Mexican  Congiess 
in  Decemlier  repealed  them. 

Early  in  1920,  the  Government  was  confronted 
with  another  controversy  which  quickly  took  on 
inajoi  piopoitioiiH.  This  was  the  conflict  which 
arose  with  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  192(>,  when  the  Episcopate 
repudiated  Articles  3,  5,  27,  and  130  of  the  con- 
stitution making  all  chinch  buildings  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state,  piohibiting  religious  schools, 
and  ban  ing  alien  ministers  of  teligioii  The 
Government  responded  bv  announcing  that  these 
provisions  would  be  immediately  put  into  effect. 
Church  pi opei tv  was  declared  to  be  nationalized 
and  foieign  priests  and  nuns  were  oidered  to 
leave  the  countiy.  All  private  schools  weie  or- 
dered to  legister  with  the  Gov eminent  and  to  cut 
all  connections  with  religious  organizations  A 
gieat  Btoiin  of  protest  aione  throughout  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  woild.  In  the  United 
States,  strong  pressure  was  brought  on  the 
Government  to  intervene,  but  without  avail. 

On  July  3,  the  Mexican  government  issued  a 
decree  setting  foith  in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
the  constitutional  provisions  wrere  to  be  applied, 
and  it  was  announced  that  all  churches  which 
did  not  conform  would  be  cloned  after  Julv  31. 
Protests  poured  in  from  Jtoman  Catholic  organ- 
izations abroad  and  the  Pope  icmonstiated  di- 
rectly with  President  Calles.  A  lay  organization 
of  Koman  Catholics  111  Mexico  called  for  an 
economic  boycott.  The  heads  of  the  church,  with 
the  Pope's  approval,  announced  that  all  religious 
services  of  the  church  throughout  Mexico  would 
be  discontinued  after  July  31  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment adhered  to  its  policy.  Seveial  thousand 
churches  were  closed  and  Wei y thing  connected 
with  religion  was  taken  out  of  the  schools.  The 
hearty  support  of  labor  was  evinced  in  a  parade 
of  60,000  in  Mexico  City  on  August  1.  Church 
officials  held  several  conferences  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  August,  and  presented  a  petition  to  Con- 
gress for  a  modification  of  the  constitution,  but 
it  was  rejected  in  the  Chamber  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  Mexico  thereupon  entered  on 
a  long  period  of  dissension,  with  affairs  hover- 
ing always  close  to  the  line  of  organized  violence. 
The  church  constantly  accused  the  President  of 
Bolshevist  motives  and  the  Government  continu- 
ally charged  the  churchmen  with  inciting  rebel- 
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lion.  Armed  clashes  occurred  here  and  there, 
the  most  serious  in  1926  being  the  uprising  of 
the  Yaqui  Indians  in  September,  which  was  long- 
drawn-out  but  did  not  reach  alarming  propor- 
tions. 

Toward  the  close  of  1926,  yet  another  contro- 
versy stirred  for  a  while  the  troubled  waters  of 
Mexican  political  life.  In  Nicaragua,  Mexico 
recognized  the  Liberal  Sacasa  as  President,  while 
the  United  States  recognized  Diaz.  In  January, 
1927,  President  Ooolidgc  in  a  message  to  Congress 
charged  Mexico  with  aiding  the  Sacasa  cause 
with  military  supplies  and  aiming  at  the  control 
of  the  Nicaraguan  government  to  the  detriment 
of  American  interest.  This,  President  Calles 
promptly  denied.  For  a  while,  the  irritation  of 
the  United  States  over  this  matter,  coming  as  it 
did  when  the  situation  was  particularly  strained 
from  other  causes,  threatened  an  armed  conflict; 
but  the  Nicaraguan  situation  gradually  adjusted 
itself  and  the  crisis  passed. 

The  state  of  suppressed  warfare  between  church 
and  state  in  Mexico  continued  throughout  1927. 
On  April  19,  a  bloody  massacre  occurred  at  Li- 
mon,  when  a  band  of  rebels  stopped  a  passenger 
tram,  murdered  neaily  all  the  f>2  soldiers  of  its 
ewcort,  and  fired  the  train,  killing  and  wounding 
a  large  number  of  passengers.  The  Government 
laid  the  outrage  as  well  as  many  less  serious  out- 
breaks at  the  door  of  the  Catholic  Episcopate, 
which  vigorously  denied  any  connection  with  plots 
of  violence.  Six  church  dignitaries  were  de- 
poited  following  the  Limon  affair,  and  many 
others  later.  By  some  it  was  believed  that  the 
long  series  of  kidnapings,  murders,  and  other 
crimes  were  innpired  by  powerful  interests  work- 
ing to  embroil  Mexico  with  the  United  States  and 
bring  intervention.  Some  color  was  lent  to  this 
theory  in  March  and  April,  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  a  large  number  of  military  documents  had 
apparently  been  stolen  from  United  States  ar- 
chives, skillfully  altered  to  include  threats 
against  Mexico,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mexican  government.  This  plot  linked  itself  with 
the  publication  in  certain  American  papers 
toward  the  clone  of  the  year  of  a  number  01  al- 
leged official  Mexican  documents  purporting  to 
show  actions  by  Mexico  in  Nicaragua,  etc.,  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States.  A  Congressional 
investigation  in  the  United  States  left  practically 
no  doubt  that  they  were  forgeries.  Continued 
disorders  in  Mexico  culminated  finally  in  a  short- 
lived but  threatening  revolt  in  October  arising 
out  of  the  political  situation.  By  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  adopted  in  December,  1926, 
providing  that  a  man  might  be  elected  to  more 
than  one  term  as  President  if  the  terms  were  not 
successive,  the  way  had  been  paved  for  the  re- 
turn of  General  Obregon  to  power.  Opposing 
him  were  Generals  Francisco  Serrano  and  Ar- 
nulfo  Gomez.  All  three  represented  much  the 
same  political  ideas;  but  the  two  latter,  regard- 
ing their  chances  as  hopeless  in  view  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  Government,  joined  hands  in 
precipitating  revolution.  It  was  soon  suppressed 
and  both  leaders  were  executed,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  their  followers. 

In  the  late  months  of  1927,  relations  with  the 
United  States  underwent  a  surprising  and  grati- 
fying transformation.  Ambassador  Sheffield,  who 
favored  a  much  more  assertive  policy  toward 
Mexico  than  the  Coolidge  administration  had 
adopted,  resigned  in  June.  He  was  succeeded  in 
October  by  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  who  quickly 
eudeaied  himself  to  the  Mexican  people  and  gov- 
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eminent  by  his  fair  and  sympathetic  attitude. 
A  non-stop  flight  by  Lindbergh  from  Washing- 
ton to  Mexico  City  also  had  its  influence  in  cre- 
ating a  more  cordial  feeling  for  Americans. 
With  the  removal  of  the  chief  cause  of  the  differ- 
ences when  the  oil  law  was  repealed,  the  feeling 
between  the  two  countries  presently  came  to  be 
marked  by  an  almost  cordial  good  will. 

Although  the  resistance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  continued  and  arrests  for  fomenting  dis- 
turbances were  numerous,  that  difficulty  also 
seemed  to  be  approaching  a  settlement  through 
compromise  early  in  1928.  In  July,  however,  the 
country  was  thrown  into  a  fresh  ferment  by  the 
assassination  on  July  17  of  General  Obregon, 
who  had  been  elected  President  without  opposi- 
tion on  July  1.  The  assassin  was  a  young  stu- 
dent named  Jose1  de  Toral.  For  the  moment,  it 
seemed  that,  the  crime  would  precipitate  civil 
war.  Obregon's  party,  the  Agrarians,  charged 
the  Labor  Party,  led  by  Luis  Morones,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  murder  and  Morones  was 
forced  to  resign  from  the  cabinet  and  go  into 
hiding.  President  Calles,  however,  acted  quickly 
to  avert  a  clash.  He  placed  an  Obregon  leader  in 
the  position  of  Chief  of  Police  of  Mexico  City, 
and  three  days  after  the  murder,  publicly  ac- 
cused the  Catholics  of  having  instigated  it.  The 
crisis  was  thus  passed  without  an  armed  clash 
between  the  two  factions.  Toral's  confession 
showed  a  fanatical  religious  motive  and  he  in- 
sisted that  he  was  alone  in  perpetrating  the 
crime.  His  trial  was  delayed  until  November  2. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  and  was  executed  on 
Feb.  10,  1929.  A  nun,  Mother  Superior  Maria 
Conception,  was  tried  with  him  as  the  "intellec- 
tual author"  of  the  crime  and  wan  sentenced  to 
20  years  imprisonment.  A  remarkable  dem- 
onstration on  the  day  of  ToraP«  funeral  showed 
that  the  fires  of  religious  revolt  still  burned 
hotly. 

On  September  25,  the  Mexican  Congress  se- 
lected a  civilian,  Emilio  Portes  Gil,  as  provisional 
President  to  serve  from  Dec.  1,  1928,  to  Feb.  5, 
1930.  He  had  been  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ta- 
maulipas  and  when  elected  was  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  President  Calles,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  again  be  a  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice, retired  to  private  life  at  the  end  of  his  term ; 
but  he  was  not  long  to  remain  in  retirement. 
On  Mar.  3,  1929,  the  most  formidable  revolution- 
ary movement  since  the  Huerta  revolution  of 
1924  broke  out.  It  was  headed  by  General  Jesus 
Maria  Aguirre,  military  commander  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  other  military  and  political  leaders. 
Tho  movement  was  soon  shown  to  be  merely  a 
drive  for  power  by  ambitious  military  chieftains, 
and  was  not  inspired  or  particularly  supported 
by  Catholic  organizations.  President  Gil  im- 
mediately appointed  General  Calles  Secretary  of 
War  and  he  at  once  took  charge  of  the  campaign. 
At  the  outset,  the  revolt  enjoyed  some  successes, 
notably  the  capture  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz; 
but  its  fate  was  practically  decided  when  the 
newly  inaugurated  Hoover  administration  in  the 
United  States  promptly  threw  its  support  to  the 
Mexican  government  and  war  supplies  came 
pouring  in  from  the  north.  Vera  Cruz  was  re- 
captured on  March  11  and  the  Federal  forces 
turned  to  the  northwest,  where  in  western  Coa- 
huila  and  southeastern  Chihuahua,  they  contin- 
ued their  successes.  Rebel  forces  concentrated 
at  Torreon,  but  General  Escobar,  their  leader, 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  on  March  18  on 
the  approach  of  Calles'  army.  A  decisive  en- 
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gagement  occurred  near  Jiminez  on  April  1  and 
2  and  resulted  in  a  complete  rout  for  the  revolu- 
tionists. By  the  first  of  May,  the  rebellion  had 
completely  collapsed,  and  General  Calles  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Mexico  City  on  May  12. 

On  June  21,  1929,  the  Government  announced 
the  settlement  of  the  long  controversy  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  agreement  was  the 
result  of  a  number  of  conferences  between  Presi- 
dent Gil  and  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
headed  by  Archbishop  Ruiz,  the  papal  delegate, 
and  Bishop  Pascual  Diaz.  Ambassador  Morrow 
also  was  credited  with  effective  influence  in  the 
settlement.  The  agreement  left  the  church  prop- 
erties in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  provided 
for  religious  instruction  only  within  the 
churches  themselves,  and  permitted  the  church 
to  designate  the  priests  who  should  register  in 
accordance  with  Mexican  law,  thus  acknowledg- 
ing, it  was  claimed,  the  corporate  rights  of  the 
church.  The  settlement  was  hailed  with  de- 
light throughout  Mexico,  and  services  were  soon 
resumed  after  the  long  three-year  suspension. 

In  the  summer  of  1929,  President  Gil  took  ac- 
tion to  secure  the  adoption  of  an  advanced  labor 
code.  He  requested  the  assent  of  state  legisla- 
tures to  a  change  in  the  constitution  to  permit 
the  Federal  Congress  to  pass  such  a  code,  and  on 
July  20,  CongiesH  met  in  extra  session  at  his  call. 
The  code  lequires  every  able-bodied  citizen  to 
learn  a  trade  or  profession,  provides  for  obli- 
gatory employee  insurance;  establishes  an  eight- 
hour  day  arid  a  six-day  week;  recognizes  the 
right  to* strike,  without  violence;  sets  up  labor 
courts;  provides  for  a  minimum  wage,  etc.  The 
proposed  laws  met  with  vigorous  opposition  on 
the  part  of  organized  commercial  and  business 
interests. 

MEXICO,  CULTURE  OF.     See  ETHNOGRAPHY. 

MEYER,  mi'er,  ADOLF  (1806-  ).  A  Swiss 
neurologist,  born  near  Zurich.  He  studied  at 
many  universities  in  Europe  and  in  1892  came  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  several  hospi- 
tals. Fioin  1902  to  1910,  he  was  director  of  the 
Pathological  Institute  for  the  New  York  State 
Hospitals  and  after  1910  professor  of  psychiatry 
and  director  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric 
Clinic  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  is  a 
member  of  many  medical  and  scientific  societies 
and  wiote  much  on  neurology,  pathology,  and 
psychiatry. 

MEYEB,  KDUARD  (1855-  ).  A  German 
hitttouan  (see  VOL.  XV)  He  was  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  from  1902  to  1927. 
Among  his  later  works  are  the  Aufgaben  der 
Hohercn  tfchule  und  die  Geslaltung  dcs  Ge- 
schirhttHintcrrichts  (1918);  Casarit  Monarchic 
und  das  Pnnzipat  deft  Pompeius  (1919)  ;  Prcus- 
sen  und  Attwn  (1919);  Lrsprung  utid  An  fang 
des  Chnstcntums  (1920-22);  Die  Entwirklung 
des  Judcn  turns  und  Jesus  von  Nazareth  (1921). 

MEYEB,  HERMAN  HENRY  BERNARD  (1864- 
) .  An  American  bibliographer,  born  in  New 
York  City.  He  studied  at  Columbia  University 
and  at  Pratt  Institute  Library  School  and  was 
for  several  years  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
engineering.  After  1905  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  (as  chief  bibliographer, 
1908-23,  and  as  director  of  legislative  reference 
service  since  1921).  He  has  collected  a  private 
library  of  over  10,000  volumes  on  fine  printing 
in  America,  first  editions,  etc.  He  compiled 
many  bibliographies,  including  Inland  Water- 
ways of  Europe  (1910);  Employer's  Liability 


and  Workman's  Compensation  (1911);  Capital 
Punishment  (1912);  Europe  and  International 
Policies  (1914);  Divorce  (1915);  Monroe  7>oc- 
trine  (1919);  Scientific  Management  (1920); 
Treaty-Making  Power  (1920)  ;  and  Income  Tax 
(1921);  and  published  A  Brief  Guide  to  the 
Literature  of  Shakespeare  (1915). 

MEYEBHOF,  OTTO  (1884-  ).  A  German 
physiologist,  born  in  Hanover.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Wilhelm  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Heidelberg 
University  in  1909.  He  taught  physiology  in 
various  positions  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  until 
1924,  and  in  1923  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  medicine  jointly  with  A.  V.  Hill  (q.v.)  for 
his  work  in  the  physiology  of  muscle.  He  be- 
came director  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute 
of  Physiology  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 
1929.  He  is  credited  with  no  major  work,  but 
since  1909  he  has  made  many  contributions  on 
physiological  subjects  to  periodical  literature. 

MIAMI  CONSEBVANCY  FLOOD  PRO- 
TECTION, gee  FLOODS  AND  FLOOD  PROTEC- 
TION. 

MIAMI  TJNIVEBSITY.  A  coeducational 
institution  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  founded  in  1809. 
The  student  enrollment  increased  from  651  in 
1914-15  to  1783  in  1927-28  (exclusive  of  sum- 
mer session ) ;  and  the  enrollment  in  the  summer 
session  of  1928  was  717;  the  faculty  membership 
in  the  autumn  of  1928  was  130,  as  compared  with 
51  in  1914-15;  and  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library  had  inci eased  from  47,000  to  90,000. 
The  value  of  250  acres  of  campus,  25  buildings 
and  equipment,  was  $3,304,000,  and  the  income 
fiom  the  State  of  Ohio  for  maintenance,  from 
gifts,  fees,  and  income  on  investments  for  1927- 
28  was  $709,115.  Oxford  College  for  women,  an 
institution  founded  in  1830,  was  merged  with 
Miami  in  1928;  a  school  of  business  administra- 
tion was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1928;  Ogden 
Hall,  for  men,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $350,- 
000  in  1925  and  in  the  same  year,  East  Wing,  of 
McGuffey  Hall,  Industrial  Education  Building, 
and  an  observatory  with  full  equipment,  were 
erected;  a  girls  field  house  was  erected  in  1926; 
Oxford  Retreat  was  converted  into  a  men's 
dormitory  in  1927;  and  Irvin  Hall,  a  recitation 
building,  and  steel  stands  on  the  athletic  fields, 
were  added  to  the  plant  in  1928.  Alfred  Horatio 
Upham,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  a  Miami  alumnus  and  since 
1921  president  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  was 
inaugurated  as  president  of  the  university  in 
October,  1928, 

MIASKbwSKY,  NIKOLAI  JAKOVLEVITCH 
(1881-  ).  A  Russian  composer,  born  in 
Novogeorgievsk.  He  began  his  musical  educa- 
tion under  Gliere  and  Kryzhanovsky,  and  then 
attended  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  (1906- 
11 ),  where  his  teacheis  weie  Liudov  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  In  1914-20  he  served  in  the  Russian 
Army.  In  1921  he  settled  in  Moscow  as  profes- 
sor of  composition  at  the  Conservatory  there. 
In  Russia,  he  is  regarded  as  the  most  impoitant 
living  composer  next  to  Glazunov.  He  wrote 
eight  symphonies  (C  m.,  C#  m.,  A  m.,  E  m.,  D, 
E£,  B  m.,  A)  ;  two  symphonic  poems,  Nevermore 
(after  Poe)  and  Alaslor  (after  Shelley);  Svn- 
fonietta,  in  A,  an  overture;  two  string  quartets; 
foui  piano  sonatas,  and  a  'cello  sonata. 

MICHAEL  I,  (1921-  ).  King  of  Ru- 
mania, ruling  during  his  minority  through  a 
Council  of  Regency  composed  of  his  uncle,  Prince 
Nicholas;  George  Buzdugan,  former  president  of 
the  High  Court  of  Cassation;  and  M.  Cristea, 
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Patriarch  of  Rumania.  He  was  born  at  the  cha- 
teau of  Pelischor,  Smaia,  the  son  of  Prince  Carol 
and  Princess  Helen,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  King  Ferdi- 
nand J,  July  20,  1927.  Prince  Carol  had  pre- 
viously renounced  his  right  to  the  throne. 

MICHAfiLIS,  ml-ka-a'lis,  SOPHUS  (1865- 
)  A  Danish  author  (see  VOL.  XV).  His 
later  publications  include:  Heltener  og  Barbaren, 
a  novel  of  the  Persian  wars  (1914);  Digte, 
poems  (1919);  Dommeren  and  Htmwefsfct&et, 
two  novels  (1921);  Manden  fro,  Elba,  a  play 
(1921);  Romersk  foraar  oq  andre  digte,  poems 
(1921);  8olb1om*ter,  poems  (1926);  Abailard 
og  H&otse,  a  play  (1926)  ;  and  Portugwiske  og 
brattilianske  Sonetter  with  Ferreira  d'Almeida 
(1927).  From  1925  to  1927,  he  was  joint  editor 
of  Danmarkft  Nationallitteratur. 

MICHELSON,  ALBERT  ABRAHAM  (1852- 
).  An  Amen  can  physicist  (see  VOL.  XV). 
He  was  made  a  foreign  associate  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1920,  served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  1923,  and  in  1925 
became  "distinguished  service"  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  He  has  continued  his 
researches  on  the  velocity  of  light  at  the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  See  PHYSICS. 

MICHIGAN.  The  twenty-second  State  in 
size  (57,980  square  miles)  and  the  seventh  in 
population;  capital,  Lansing.  The  population 
increased  from  2,810,173  in  1910  to  3,668,412  in 
1920,  a  gain  of  30.5  per  cent;  estimated  popu- 
lation, 1928,  4,591,000.  The  white  population 
rose  from  2,785,274  (1910)  to  3,601,627  (1920)  ; 
Negro,  from  17,115  to  66,082;  native  white,  from 
2,189,723  to  2,874,992;  and  foreign-born  white, 
from  595,524  to  726,635.  The  urban  population 
of  the  State  increased  from  1,327,044  to  2,241,- 
560;  the  rural  decreased  from  1,483,129  to  1,- 
426,852.  The  giowth  of  the  principal  cities  was 
as  follows-  Detroit  (qv.),  1910,  465,766;  1920, 
993,678;  Grand  Rapids  (q.v.),  112,571  to  137,- 
634;  Flint  (q.v),  38,550  to  91,599;  Saginaw, 
50,510  to  61,903;  Lansing,  31,229  to  57,327 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  Detroit  was  due  to 
its  extraordinary  industrial  development,  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  their 
accessories. 

Agriculture.  Michigan  is  one  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  States.  Conditions  have 
reflected  the  fluctuations  of  production  and  value 
during  the  period  following  the  War.  The 
general  situation  is  discussed  in  the  article  AG- 
RICULTURE and  in  separate  articles  on  the  chief 
agricultural  products.  The  number  of  farms  de- 
creased from  200,960  in  1910  to  196,447  m  1920 
and  to  192,327  in  1925.  The  area  of  land  in 
farms,  after  a  slight  increase  in  1920,  decreased 
by  53  per  cent  or  to  18,035,290  in  1925  The 
improved  land  in  farms  totaled  12,925,521  acres 
in  1920.  Crop  land  acreage  (1925)  was  9,671,- 
381.  The  total  value  of  farm  property  rose 
from  $1,088,858,379  in  1910,  to  $1,763,334,778 
in  1920  and  declined  to  $1,523,976,902  in  1925. 
The  average  value  pei  farm  was  $5261  in  1910, 
$8976  in  1920,  and  $7924  in  1925.  The  prices 
of  farm  land  increased  materially  while  stimu- 
lated by  war  prices  for  farm  products.  In 
interpreting  these  values,  the  inflation  of  the 
currency  incident  to  the  World  War  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  percentage  of  land  used 
for  agricultural  purposes  in  1910  was  51.5;  in 
1920,  51.7;  in  1925,  49.0.  Of  the  total  number 
of  farms  in  1925,  161,974  were  operated  by  own- 


ers; 1234,  by  managers;  and  29,119,  by  tenants. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  1910  are  172,310; 
1961 ;  and  32,689.  White  farmers  in  1920  num- 
bered 195,714,  compared  with  206,014  in  1910; 
colored,  733,  compared  with  946.  Farms  re- 
ported as  under  mortgage,  78,758  in  1920,  di- 
minished to  70,853  in  1925.  The  total  number 
of  cattle  in  1920  was  1,586,042;  in  1925,  1,406,- 
467.  Dairy  cows  numbered  1,256,141  in  1920; 
806,201  in  1925;  sheep,  1,209,191  in  1920  and 
1,066,217  in  1925;  swine,  1,106,066  in  1920  and 
855,368  in  1925.  The  estimated  production  of 
the  principal  farm  crops  in  1928  was  as  follows: 
Corn,  51,135,000  bushels;  wheat,  14,202,000; 
oats,  58,461,000;  rye,  2,366,000;  barley,  8,100,- 
000,  potatoes,  35,802,000;  hay,  4,327,000  tons; 
and  sugar  beets,  428,000  short  tons  Compara- 
tive figures  tor  1913  are  corn,  56,112,000  bushels; 
wheat,  12,776,000;  oats,  45,000,000;  rye,  5,362,- 
000;  barley,  2,108,000;  potatoes,  33,600,000;  and 
hay,  2,520,000  tons 

Mining.  Michigan  is  an  important  producer 
of  two  minerals,  iron  ore  and  copper,  the  rela- 
tive production  of  which,  in  the  period  starting 
with  1914  is  indicated  by  the  following  figuies: 
For  iron  ore,  the  production  in  1914  was  10,- 
790,200  long  tons;  1916,  18,071,016;  1918,  16,- 
899,341,  1919,  15,438,930;  1920,  17,510,742,  1921, 
7,283,492;  1922,  12,457,856;  1926,  16,699,984. 
Of  copper,  there  was  produced  in  1914,  164,344,058 
pounds;  in  1915,  265,283,378,  1916,  273,692,525; 
1917,  255,710,128;  1918,  226,794,139;  1920,  154,- 
695,073;  1921,  86,370.028;  1922,  121,712,365; 
1920,  175,381,565.  The  decrease  in  output  of 
both  iron  and  copper  ores  in  the  period  around 
1920  was  due  chiefly  to  the  general  business 
depression  whose  results  were  shown  in  dimin- 
ished use  of  iron  and  copper.  There  are  also 
produced  maiiganifei  ous  ore,  salt,  sand  and 
gravel,  and  stone.  In  the  production  of  salt, 
Michigan  was  first  among  the  States  in  1920. 
Production  of  cement  in  1926  totaled  $19,499,788. 
The  coal  production  in  1928  was  617,342  tons 
valued  at  $2,631,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1926  was  $130,- 
860,609,  compared  with  $166,338,818  in  1920; 
$122,973,774  in  1919;  $158,312,121  in  1918;  and 
$57,743,555  m  1914. 

Manufactures.  Michigan  is  one  of  the  most 
important  manufacturing  States.  It  ranks  first 
in  the  automobile  industry,  which  has  acquired 
great  importance  in  Detroit  and  other  cities. 
In  1920  there  weie  28  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  forming  51.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State;  and  in  1919  these  re- 
ported 81.8  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
State's  products  In  1909  there  were  9159  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  State;  8305  in 
1919;  5598  m  1925;  and  5800  in  1927  Wage 
eainers  in  manufactories  numbered  471,242  in 
1919;  508,573  in  1925;  and  488,856  in  1927 
Capital  invested  amounted  to  $583,946,965  in 
1909  and  $2,340,954,312  in  1919.  The  value  of 
the  products  in  1909  amounted  to  $685,109,169; 
in  1919,  $3,466,188,483;  in  1925,  $4,372,996,324; 
and  in  1927,  $4,244,941,132.  The  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  products  about  1919 
was  due  largely  to  the  change  in  industrial 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  War,  and  cannot 
properly  be  used  to  measure  the  normal  growth 
of  manufactures.  Increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  manufactories,  however, 
clearly  indicates  a  decided  growth  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  State.  The  most  important  in- 
dustry in  point  of  value  of  product  is  the 
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manufacture  of  automobiles,  the  output  of  which 
in  1909  was  valued  at  $96,051,000;  in  1914,  $398,- 
289,000;  and  in  1919,  $1,620,383,000;  in  1925, 
$1,520,296,128  not  counting  bodies  and  parts  to 
a  total  of  $921,901,337.  Foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products  weie  valued  in  1909  at  $45,399,- 
000;  in  1919,  $324,354,000.  The  manufacture  of 
steam,  gas,  and  water  engines,  which  developed 
chiefly  after  1914,  attained  in  1919  a  value  of 
$101,989,440.  Shipbuilding  had  a  product  val- 
ued in  1909  at  $5,034,000  and  in  1919  at  $85,- 
155,000.  The  chief  manufacturing  city  of  the 
State  is  Detroit,  having  2ttgO  manufacturing 
establishments  in  1909,  with  ^product  valued  at 
252,939,000;  111  1919,  2176,  with  $1,234,520,000; 
in  1925  its  pioduct  was  $1,599,340,000.  Detroit 
is  the  chief  city  in  the  country  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles  and  parts.  Cfrand  Rapids, 
the  city  of  great  furniture-manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, in  1909  had  524  factories  whose  total 
pioduct  ion  was  valued  at  $42,231,000;  in  1919, 
Oil,  with  $109,135,000;  in  1925,  products  valued 
at  $145,700,000.  Othei  important  manufactur- 
ing cities  are  Flint,  l^ansing,  and  Sagmaw. 

Education.  Educational  pi  ogress  in  Michi- 
gan has  been  steady  and  marked.  Jn  i  elation 
to  the  othei  States  of  the  Union,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  Hussell  Sage  Foundation, 
Michigan  rose  from  nineteenth  place  in  1910 
to  tenth  in  1918.  Only  nine  States  made  a  more 
rapid  giowth  in  the  period  1890-1918.  Legisla- 
tion enacted  m  recent  yeais  includes  laws  provid- 
ing for  a  minimum  term  of  nine  months,  foi  one 
year  of  professional  woik  above  a  four-year  high- 
school  course  for  teachcis,  and  State  supervision 
of  piivate,  parochial,  and  denominational  schools; 
a  consolidated  school  law  under  which  43  lural 
high  schools  had  been  organized  at  the  end  of 
1923;  a  tuition  law  which  furnished  high-school 
advantages  to  the  students  of  inaccessible  com- 
munities; and  State-aid  measures  for  partially 
impoverished  districts  and  for  classes  for  various 
types  of  handicapped  children.  There  has  been 
conspicuous  growth  of  the  normal  schools  and 
teachers'  colleges  and  a  sweeping  increase  in  en- 
lollinent,  together  with  much  new  building,  in  the 
1101  mal  schools,  the  university,  and  the  land-grant 
college.  The  school  population  of  the  State,  the 
total  number  of  minors  of  5  to  17  years,  inclusive, 
was  992.785  in  1925-20,  and  the  enrollment  in 
the  public  schools  was  871,083,  as  against  595,- 
725  in  1913  Expenditure  in  the  public  day 
schools  in  1925-26  was.  cuirent,  $70,554,055; 
outlays,  $22,892,604.  The  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy in  Michigan  decreased  from  4.2  in  1910  to 
30  in  1020.  Among  the  native  white  popula- 
tion, it  decreased  from  1  3  to  0.8;  and  among 
the  Negro,  from  6.9  to  4.9.  Among  the  foreign- 
born,  there  was  an  increase  of  from  9.0  to  10.5. 

Finance.  State  expend! tin  en  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  tho  U  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were,  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $52,- 
010,300  (of  which  $16,473,879  was  aid  to  local 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public  services,  $107,- 
503;  for  interest  on  debt,  $4,310,218;  foi  peima- 
nent  improvements,  $20,993,112;  total,  $78,021,- 
199  (of  which  $22,658,709  was  for  highways, 
$0,918,011  being  for  maintenance  and  $15,740,- 
098  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $77,455,- 
784.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed 
49.5  per  cent,  departmental  earnings  and  charges 
for  officials'  services  8.7  pel  cent,  and  sales  of 
licenses  and  gasoline  tax  proceeds  32  7  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $8,106,019,642;  State 


taxation  thereon,  $29,334,245.  Net  State  funded 
debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $74,909,093.  There 
were  outstanding  $50,000,000  of  highway 
bonds. 

Legislation.  A  war  loan  of  $5,000,000  was 
authoiized  for  carrying  on  recruiting  service  and 
for  caring  for  the  dependents  of  enlisted  men. 
The  Legislature  of  1911)  authorized  the  creation 
of  a  State  police  force  It  also  created  an 
Industrial  Relations  Commission  and  a  State 
public  utilities  commission.  Statutes  defin- 
ing and  punishing  criminal  syndicalism  and 
sabotage  weie  passed.  In  1021  the  Legislature 
appro>ed  a  constitutional  amendment  authoriz- 
ing a  bond  issue  of  $30,000,000  for  the  soldieis' 
bonus.  This  amendment  was  ratified  at  an  elec- 
tion in  April  of  the  same  year.  Bills  wete 
passed  consolidating  33  departments,  commis- 
sions, and  bureaus  into  five  departments,  arid 
a  State  administiation  board  was  cieated.  A 
special  session  in  this  year  was  held  to  put  into 
effect  the  soldiers'  bonus  A  second  special 
session  was  held  as  a  result  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  State  appropriations.  The  Legislature 
of  1023  passed  a  ineasuie  punishing  bribery  of 
public  employees,  enacted  a  measure  making  it 
unlawful  to  publish  or  to  accept  wagers  on  laces, 
games,  or  uncertain  events ,  passed  a  uniform 
flag  law,  made  the  sale  of  naicotics  a  felony; 
amended  the  child-labor  laws,  and  gave  to  the 
State  Prison  Commission  the  management  of 
industiial  plans  foi  prisoners  A  special  session 
of  the  Legislatuie  was  held  in  September.  1023, 
to  rearrange  the  State  senatorial  districts  and 
to  rea.ppoition  the  congressional  distiicts  as 
constitutional^  required,  but  A  deadlock  pre- 
vented enactment  In  1023  (Governor  Ghocsbeck 
inaugurated  a  system  for  building  State  concrete 
loads  on  State  account  with  prison  labor.  A 
State  tax  department  under  three  commissioner 
was  created  in  1925,  proxision  made  for  commer- 
cial foi  eat  leseives  with  exemption  from  annual 
property  taxation  A  two-cent  gasoline  tax  was 
imposed  in  1025,  it  was  raised  to  three  cents 
in  1027;  fourth  offenders  were  rendered  liable 
to  life  imprisonment,  and  Hogging  for  robbery 
with  arms  was  legalized. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  Henry  Ford, 
the  automobile  manufacturer,  uas  for  a  time, 
after  1014,  a  political  figure  in  the  State  and 
nation.  Elections  \^ere  held  in  1914  for  gov- 
ernor and  othci  State  officers  and  for  a  Congress- 
man. The  Demociats  reelected  Woodbridge  N. 
Kerns  as  goxeinoi,  but  the  lernainder  of  the 
State  ticket  elected  was  Republican.  The  Re- 
publicans also  earned  the  Legislature.  A  "blue 
sky"  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1013  was 
declared  invalid  in  1014  by  the  Federal  Court 
of  the  eastein  district  of  Michigan.  The  1915 
Legislature  rcenacted  the  law  in  valid  form. 
At  the  presidential  prefcience  piimary  election 
in  April,  1010,  Henry  Ford  received  a  plurality 
of  the  Republican  votes,  and  the  State  delega- 
tion voted  for  him  on  the  first  ballot  at  the 
national  convention,  but  later  swung  to  Hughes. 
In  1910,  Albert  E  Sleeper,  Republican,  was 
elected  governor;  Charles  E.  Towiisend,  Repub- 
lican, was  reelected  United  States  Senator.  In 
the  presidential  voting,  Hughes  received  339,- 
007  votes;  Piesident  Wilson,  280,775.  At  this 
election,  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  State-wide  prohibition  was  adopted.  In  1917 
all  candidates  on  the  Republican  State  ticket 
were  elected.  On  Dec.  22,  1017,  four  Germans 
were  convicted  of  attempts  to  destroy  the  Wei- 
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land  Canal  and  several  bridges.  As  candidates 
for  the  Senate,  Truman  H.  Newberry,  Republican, 
and  Hemy  Ford,  Democrat,  were  nominated  in 
1918.  Newberry  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
7567.  Shortly  after  the  election,  charges  of 
having  expended  an  excessive  sum  in  the  pri- 
rnarieB  were  made  against  him.  A  protest  was 
filed  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Elections 
against  Newberry's  right  to  a  seat,  but  it  was 
not  sustained.  Albert  E.  Sleeper,  Republican, 
was  reflected  governor,  and  the  Republicans 
elected  all  the  members  of  the  legislature  ex- 
cept two.  At  the  State  elections  in  April,  1919, 
women  for  the  first  time  exercised  full  suffrage 
rights  in  Michigan.  A  State  woman-suffrage 
constitutional  amendment  was  ratified  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  1918,  after  rejec- 
tion m  1912  and  again  in  1913. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  liquor  law,  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  light  wines  and  beers,  was 
defeated  at  tins  election.  In  October  1919,  the 
Federal  Department  of  Justice  began  grand-jury 
proceedings  in  the  western  Michigan  Federal 
court  district  to  investigate  charges  of  excessive 
expenditures  by  Truman  H.  Newberry  in  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate.  This  body,  on  Nov.  29,  1919, 
returned  indictments  against  135  persons  on  the 
charge  of  violating  the  Federal  laws.  Those  in- 
dicted included  Senator  Newberry,  his  brother, 
John  S.  Newberry,  and  many  others  prominent 
pi  of essionally,  industrially,  and  politically. 
Senator  Newberiy  and  15  others  were  found 
guilty.  An  appe'al  was  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  convictions  were 
reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  act  under  which 
they  were  convicted  was  invalid  in  that  it  ap- 
plied to  elections  and  not  to  primary  nomina- 
tions. At  the  State  election  in  April,  1919,  an 
amendment  was  ratified  authorizing  the  issue  of 
$50,000,000  for  State  highway  improvements. 
At  this  election,  the  entire  Republican  State 
ticket  was  elected. 

At  the  general  election  in  1920,  by  the  largest 
majonty  in  the  history  of  the  State,  Alexander 
J  Croesbeck,  Republican,  was  elected  governor. 
The  Republicans  carried  all  13  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  elected  every  member  of  both  Houses 
of  the  legislature.  For  President,  Harding  re- 
ceived 762,805  votes;  Cox,  233,460.  A  proposed 
amendment  to  abolish  parochial  schools  was  de- 
feated. Senator  Townsend,  who  had  defended 
Senator  Newberry  during  the  Senate  investiga- 
tion and  the  campaign,  was  defeated  for  re- 
election in  1922;  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Demo- 
crat, was  elected.  He  was  the  first  Democrat 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  Michigan 
in  70  years.  The  Republicans,  however,  re- 
elected  Governor  Groesbeck  and  the  rest  of  the 
State  ticket,  carried  12  of  the  13  congressional 
districts,  and  elected  all  but  five  of  the  132  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

Several  months  before  the  general  election  of 
1922,  a  Supieme  Court  decision  reversing  the 
conviction  of  Senator  Newberry  and  his  political 
associates  was  handed  down.  About  the  same 
time,  a  resolution  to  unseat  him  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  However,  directly  following  the 
election,  Newberry  resigned  aa  Senator,  and 
Governor  Groesbeck  appointed  James  Couzens, 
mayor  of  Detroit,  to  succeed  him.  In  the  State 
election  of  April,  1923,  the  Republicans  elected 
their  entire  State  ticket.  Henry  Ford  defeated 
Senator  Ferris  in  the  Democratic  primaries 
of  1924  in  which  he  had  been  entered  without 
his  consent,  after  having  given  notice  that  he 


would  support  President  Coolidge.  The  State 
delegation  to  the  national  convention  in  New 
York  therefore  disregarded  the  plurality  for  him 
in  the  primaries  and  presented  Senator  Ferris  to 
the  convention  as  Michigan's  choice  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination. 

The  presidential  vote  in  1924  was:  Coolidge, 
874,631;  Davis,  152,238;  LaFollette,  122,014. 
Groesbeck  was  reflected  governor,  and  Couzens 
was  returned  as  U.  S.  Senator.  Moves  made 
from  time  to  time  to  unionize  the  automobile 
industry  of  Detroit  failed  of  result.  Fred  W. 
Green,  Republioajujuwas  elected  governor  in  1926. 
On  taking  office  W  1927,  he  undertook  the  re- 
trenchment of  State  projects  of  public  building. 
In  1928  the  presidential  vote  was.  Hoover,  965,- 
396;  Smith,  396,762.  Green  was  reelected  gov- 
ernor, and  A.  H.  Vandenbeig,  Republican  and 
Senator  by  appointment,  was  reflected. 

MICHIGAN,    UNIVERSITY    OF.     An    institu- 
tion for  the  higher  education  of  men  and  women 
at  Ann  Arbor,  founded  in  1837.     The  enrollment 
increased  from  6258  in  1913-14  to  13,593  in  1927- 
28,  of  whom   approximately   35   per   cent   were 
women,  while  64  per  cent  were  inhabitants  of 
the   State   of   Michigan,   and  the  lemaining  36 
per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  280  foreign  stu- 
dents, from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.     The 
University  complines  colleges  of  engineering  and 
architecture,   schools   of   medicine,   business  ad- 
ministration,  a   muses'  training   school,   and   a 
graduate  school.     The   teaching   staff    increased 
during   the   period    under    review    from    535    to 
742  members,  the  University  libraries  from  350,- 
000   to   681,025  volumes,  and  the   income,   from 
the  State  mill  tax  and  appi  opriation,  from  $1,- 
029,060  to  $4,600,000,  for  current  expenses,  and 
about  $4,000,000   from   other   sources.     A   laige 
number   of   buildings   were   erected    during   the 
period,    including:     Two    women's    dormitories 
built  in  1915,  and  a  third  completed  in   1920; 
a  natural  science  building  in  1915;  the  general 
library  and  Michigan  Union  in  1918;  a  new  uni- 
versity hospital  begun  in  1919,  and  opened  in 
1925.     New  engineering  shops  and  laboratories, 
the  teachers'  training  school  building,  the  Wil- 
liam L.  Clements  Libraiy  of  American  History 
building    (the  gift,  with   the  library  collection 
itself,  of  Regent  Clements),  and  the  first  unit 
of  the  new  physical  science  building  were  com- 
pleted in  1923 ;  an  addition  to  the  Dental  College 
in  1922  doubled  its  accommodations  for  students; 
the  first  unit  of  the  literary  building,  the  first 
unit  of  the  new  medical  building,  and  the  first 
unit  of  a  large  group  of  new  buildings  for  the 
law  school  were  begun  in   1923;   the  first  unit 
of  the  law  club  and  library  was  finished  during 
1924,  the  gift  of  an  alumnus  of  the  university, 
W.  W.  Cook,  of  New  York;  in  1925  the  Nurses' 
Home,   a  gift  of   Senator  James   Couzens,  was 
opened  foi   occupation,  and  the  medical   school 
building  in  1925-26.     A  building  for  the  Thomas 
Henry   Simpson  Memorial  Institute  of  Medical 
Research,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Simpson  of  De- 
troit, was  in  process  of  erection  in  the  same  year, 
and  completed  in  1926,  when  construction  was 
begun  on  an  architecture  building  and  a  stadium 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  70,000.     In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  university  museum  was  completed 
and  construction  begun  on  the  Michigan  League 
Building  for  Women,  to  cost  $750,000,  and  to  have 
an    endowment    of    $250,000.     The    outstanding 
addition  to  the  plant  in  1927-28  was  a  new  build- 
ing for  intramural  sports,  which  was  practically 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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From  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1925,  the  special 
appropriations  from  the  State  for  new  buildings, 
lands,  and  equipment,  amounted  to  $9,950,000; 
Senator  Couzens's  gift  was  for  $600,000,  and  an 
anonymous  donor  gave  the  new  group  of  law 
buildings,  while  another  anonymous  donor  gave 
$150,000  for  a  reseaich  expedition  to  the  Near 
East.  The  dental  couise  of  the  univeisity  was 
lengthened  to  four  years  in  1918.  In  1921-23 
the  Honorary  Fellowship  in  Creative  Art  was 
held  by  Robert  Frost,  in  1923-24  and  1924-25  by 
Robert  Bridges,  Poet  Laureate  of  England,  while 
Mr.  Frost  returned  to  the  permanent  fellowship 
in  literature  in  1925-2G.  The  holder  of  the 
former  fellowship  resides  at  the  university  and 
conducts  frequent  confeiences  with  inteiested 
students.  It  was  held  in  1925-20  by  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams,  novelist  and  dramatist.  Marion  LeRoy 
Burton,  Ph  I) ,  LL.D.,  who  succeeded  Harry 
Burns  Hutclnnn  as  president  in  1920,  died  in 
1925,  and  Clarence  Cook  Little,  Sc.D.,  LL.D., 
became  president,  resigning  in  1929. 

MIDDLEBUBY  COLLEGE.  A  nonsecta- 
rian  institution  of  higher  learning  for  men  and 
women  at  Middlebiuy,  Vt.,  founded  in  1800. 
The  College  grew  steadily  in  si/e  from  1914  to 
1928,  with  an  enrollment  for  the  eailier  year  of 
340  HtudentH,  (120  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  and 
517  in  the  summer  session.  The  faculty  in- 
creased fiom  31  to  59  members,  the  library, 
fiom  45,000  to  00,000  volumes,  and  pioductive 
funds  fiom  !f?<><)0,000  to  $3,330,598  (1927-28). 
Income  in  the  lattei  year  totaled  $299,783  and 
gifts  received,  $12<S,21».  (lifts  in  the  preceding 
yeai  amounted  to  $113,991,  and  those  in  1923- 
24  totaled  $545,440.  In  1915  the  Mead  Memorial 
Chapel  was  gi\en  to  the  College  by  John  A  Mead, 
and  new  buildings  in  1924  included  The  French 
Chateau,  music  practice  house,  and  Porter  Hospi- 
tal Exercises  Mere  held  in  Novembei,  1928, 
commemorating  the  opening  of  the  college  in 
1800,  fhe  days  after  the  General  Assembly  of 
Veimont  granted  it  a  chaiter.  During  its  life- 
time through  1928,  the  College  had  giaduated 
2331  men  and  919  women.  Special  summer 
schools  of  Fiench,  Spanish,  and  English  aie  con- 
ducted at  the  college.  Paul  Dwight  Moody, 
D 1).,  succeeded  John  Martin  Thomas,  D.I) , 
LL  1).,  as  piesident  in  1921. 

MIDDLETON,  GEORGE  (1880-  ).  An 
American  diamatist  (see  VOL  XV).  He  was 
piesident  of  the  Diamatists'  Guild  of  the  Au- 
thor'n  League  of  Amei  ica  (11)27-  )  Among 
his  later  plays  are  Collusion  (1910)  ;  The  Road 
To</c1her  (191<»)  ;  Polly  with  a  Past  (with  Guy 
Bolton,  1917)  ,  The  Cave  Cirl  (1019)  ,  Adam  and 
Eva  (1910);  The  Light  of  the  World  (1920); 
Masks  (1920):  Ccrcle  (pioduced  in  Palis, 
1922);  The  Imhnown  Lad)/  (uith  Nazimova, 
1923);  Accused  (vuth  E  H.  Sothein,  1025), 
Blood  Money  (1927);  and  many  one-act  plays 
for  little  theatres. 

MIDDLETON,  ST.  Joim  BRODRICK,  FIIIST 
EARL  OF.  See  BKODKICK,  \\ILLIAM  ST.  JOHN  F. 

MIERS,  SIR  HENRY  (ALEXANDER)  (1858- 
).  A  British  mineralogist.  He  was  born 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  tunned  at  Eton  College 
and  Trinity  College,  Oxfoid.  From  1882  to  1895, 
he  was  assistant  in  the  British  Museum,  at  the 
same  time  giving  instruction  in  crystallography 
at  the  Central  Technical  College,  South  Kensing- 
ton. Later,  he  was  professor  of  mineralogy  at 
Oxford  (1895-1908),  principal  of  the  University 
of  London  (1908-15),  and  vice  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Manchester  and  professor  of  crys- 
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tallography  (1915-26).  From  1891  to  1900,  he 
edited  the  Miner alogical  Magazine.  In  1905  he 
was  president  of  the  Geological  Section  of  the 
British  Association.  He  wrote  A  Visit  to  the 
Yukon  Gold  Fields  (1901);  Report  on  Public 
Museums  (1928);  and  many  scientific  papers. 
He  was  knighted  in  1912. 

MIKKELSEN,  mlk'kel-sgn,  EJNAR  (1880- 
).  A  Danish  explorer  (see  VOL.  XV). 
In  1924  he  led  a  colonizing  expedition  to  Scoresby 
Sound,  and  in  the  following  year  was  in  com- 
mand of  an  experimental  fishing  cruise  to  West 
Greenland.  Among  his  publications  are  Tre  Aar 
par  Oronlands  Ostkyst  (1914)  ;  ~Norden  for  Lov 
off  Ret,  a  story  ( 1920) ,  translated  as  Frozen  Jus- 
tice (1922);  John  Dale,  a  novel  (1921);  Notes 
on  1he  Kea-ice  along  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland 
(1922);  With  Greenland  '  to  Scoresby  Sound 
(1925)  ;  and  Nach  barn  des  Nordpols  (1927). 

MIKLAS,  WILHELM  (1872-  ).  Second 
President  of  the  Austrian  Republic.  Born  at 
Kreins  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
he  became  a  director  of  high  schools  in  a  number 
of  Austiian  cities.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Christian-Socialist  Party,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Austrian  Parliament  almost  continuously 
from  1907  until  his  election  as  President  of  the 
Republic  in  December,  1928.  Fioin  1923  to  1928, 
he  was  president  of  Parliament  and  previously 
he  served  as  Minister  of  Education  and  in  other 
important  offices.  He  was  known  as  an  opponent 
of  union  between  Austria  and  Germany 

MILAN,  inll'an  or  ml-lan'.  The  most  im- 
portant industrial  centre  of  Italy  and  the  second 
largest  city  in  point  of  population.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  was  estimated  to  be  941,070  in 
1928.  Of  all  the  Italian  cities  that  have  been 
carrying  out  a  programme  of  renovation  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fascist  government,  Milan 
has  probably  seen  the  greatest  change.  Blocks 
of  old  buildings  have  been  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  new  construction.  Beautiful  commer- 
cial buildings,  hotels,  and  mansions  line  such 
modern  thoroughfares  as  the  Foro  Bonaparte, 
the  Via  Dante,  the  Corso  Vittorio  Einanuele,  and 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  formerly  the  Cathcdial 
Square.  Considerable  progress  also  has  been 
made  in  improving  housing  conditions  in  the 
closely  packed  industrial  quarters  of  the  city. 
This  renovation  has  been  directed  by  the  Podesta, 
the  head  of  the  municipal  government  who, 
among  other  duties,  directs  the  planning  of  any 
extensions  of  the  city,  as  well  as  administering 
the  water  and  transit  service,  and  has  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  management  of  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers. 

In  1927  the  construction  of  an  underground 
railway,  the  first  in  anv  Italian  city,  and  of  a 
canal  connecting  Milan  with  Venice  by  way  of 
the  Ticino  and  Po  rivers  \vas  undertaken.  Milan 
also  is  building  an  anpoit  and  a  harbor  which 
will  be  adequately  equipped  to  handle  large 
trade.  In  1918  the  Pala/.zo  Reale,  or  Royal  Pal- 
ace, was  presented  to  the  municipality  by  King 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Among  its  sumptuous  apart- 
ments, the  most  remaikable  are  the  rooms  dec- 
orated by  Haycz  and  the  Salone  delle  Cariatidi 
with  monochionie  paintings  by  Appiani.  The 
Castel  Sforzesco  has  been  transformed  into  a 
museum  of  Roman  and  mediaeval  antiquities,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Cenacolo,  or  tempera  paint- 
ing of  "The  Last  Supper"  in  the  refectory  of 
Santa  Maiia  delle  Grazie,  has  been  successfully 
restored.  In  1924  the  University  of  Milan  was 
opened.  Two  other  educational  institutions,  the 
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Literary  Academy  and  the  Higher  Technical  In- 
stitute, are  of  university  rank. 

MILHAUD,  mg'yd',  DARIUS  (1802-  ).  A 
French  composer,  born  at  Aix-en-Provence. 
After  graduation  from  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
he  settled  in  Paris  as  composer  and  lecturer. 
One  of  the  most  aggressive  of  the  futurists  and 
one  of  the  notorious  "  Les  Six,"  he  believes  that 
the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  ought  not  to 
appear  on  any  modern  programme.  In  1023  he 
visited  the  United  States,  conducting  some  of 
his  works  and  lecturing  at  several  universities. 
He  wrote  the  operas  La  Brebis  egwree  (Paris, 
1923)  ;  Les  Malheurs  d'Orphte  (Brussels,  1926) ; 
a  trilogy,  VOrestiade,  comprising  Agamemnon, 
Les  Codphores,  and  Les  Eumenides  (Paris, 
1927) ;  Le  pauvre  Uatelot  (Paris,  1928) ;  and  a 
second  trilogy  consisting  of  I'Enlevement 
d'Europa,  La  Liberation  de  Thesee,  and  Ariadne 
abandonee  (Wiesbaden,  1928);  the  ballets, 
VHomme  et  son  Desire  (Paris,  1921),  Le  Train 
bleu,  and  Salade  (both  in  Paris,  1924) ;  inciden- 
tal music  to  Lunet's  Esther  de  Carpentras  (Monte 
Carlo,  1927);  three  symphonies  for  string 
orchestra;  two  symphonic  suites;  Poeme  for 
piano  and  orchestra;  five  string  quartets;  and 
other  chamber  music. 

MILHAUD,  GASTON  (1858-1918).  A  French 
philosopher  (see  VOL.  XV).  With  his  death  in 
1918,  French  philosophy  lost  a  rare  type  of 
scholar,  combining  a  vast  fund  of  historical  and 
scientific  erudition  with  a  creative  critical  mas- 
tery. He  sided  with  the  pragmatists  in  their 
attack  on  the  stereotyped  intellectual  ism  of  the 
schools,  but  was  withal  a  rationalist  who  had 
faith  in  reason  and  in  spontaneous  self-imposed 
discipline.  His  Descartes  Savant  was  published 
posthumously  in  1921.  It  is  a  collection  of 
well-documented  studies  revealing  a  side  hitherto 
little  known  of  the  thinker  often  styled  "the 
patron  paint  of  French  philosophy." 

MILITABY  DRAINING  CAMPS.  See 
ARMIKS  AND  ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

MILITIA.  See  ARMIES  AND  ARMY  ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

MILK  SUPPLY.     See  DAIRYING. 

MILKY  WAY.     See  ASTRONOMY. 

MILLARD,  THOMAS  FRANKLIN  FAIRFAX 
(1868-  ).  An  American  war  correspondent 
and  newspaper  publisher  in  China.  He  was  born 
in  Phelps  County,  Mo.,  and  trained  in  the  Mis- 
souri School  of  Mines  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. He  became  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
editor  at  St.  Louis  (1895-97)  and  war  correspond- 
ent for  Scribner's  Magazine,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, the  World  (New  York),  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  and  other  publications  in  the  Greco-Turk- 
ish, Boer,  and  Spanish- Aniei  ican  wars,  the  Boxer 
uprising  in  China,  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and 
the  World  War.  He  founded  and  edited  the 
China  Press  (1911-17)  and  Millard's  Review  at 
Shanghai  (1917-  ).  He  served  as  unofficial 
adviser  to  the  Chinese  delegations  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  at  sessions  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  at  the  Washington  Conferences  (in 
1921 ) ;  and  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions. 
In  1929,  while  he  was  Shanghai  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  he  was  appointed 
foreign  adviser  to  the  Nationalist  government  of 
China.  He  is  the  author  of  The  New  Far  East 
(1906) ;  America  and  the  Far  Eastern  Question 
(1909);  Our  Eastern  Question  (1916);  Democ- 
racy and  the  Eastern  Question  (1919)  ;  Conflict 
of  Policies  in  Asia  (1924)  ;  China — Where  It  Is 
Today  and  Why  (1C28). 


MILLAY,  EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  (MRS.  EUOEN 
JAN  BOISSEVAIN  (1892-  ).  An  American 
author,  born  in  Rockland,  Me.  She  received  her 
bachelor's  degree  from  Vassar  College  in  1917  and 
since  then  has  lived  in  New  York  City.  She  is 
the  author  of  Renascence  and  Other  Poems 
(1917)  ;  Figs  from  Thistles  (1920)  ;  Second  April 
(1921);  Aria  da  Capo  (1921);  The  Lamp  and 
the  Bell  (1921);  Two  Slatterns  and  a  King 
(1921);  The  Harp-Weaver  and  Other  Poems 
(1923);  The  King's  Henchman  (opera,  1927); 
The  Buck  in  the  Snow  (1928).  tier  work  is 
finely  conceived,  and  she  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  foremost  poets  in  America  today.  In  1922 
she  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  best  volume  of 
verse. 

MILLE,  mel,  PIERRE  (1864-  ).  A  French 
novelist  and  journalist  (see  VOL.  XV),  who  was 
correspondent  for  the  Temps  during  the  World 
War.  He  developed  an  entertaining  and  artistic 
novel  along  the  lines  of  the  old-fashioned  "ro- 
mance." Among  his  later  writings  are  Le  Mon- 
arque  (1914  tr.  1925)  ;  Sous  leur  dictee  (1917) ; 
Trois  femmes;  Histoires  exotiques  et  merveil- 
leuses;  Nuit  d'amour  sur  la  montagne  (1920); 
Le  bol  de  Chine;  ou  Divagations  sur  les  beaux' 
arts,  essays  (1920)  ;  L'Ange  du  bizarre  (1921)  ; 
Myrrhine:  Images  exotiques  et  frangaises; 
Monsieur  et  Madame  Barbe-Bleue  (1922);  La 
detresse  des  Harpagon  ( 1923)  ;  L'lllustrc  Parton- 
neau  (1924);  Le  diable  au  Sahara  (1925); 
L'6crivain,  about  contemporary  writers  (1925), 
and  Christine  et  lui  (1926). 

MILLER,  ALICE  DUER  (1874-  ).  An 
American  author,  born  in  New  York  City.  She 
graduated  from  Barnard  College  in  1899  and  in 
the  same  year  married  Heiny  Wise  Miller. 
Her  stories  cleverly  portray  certain  aspects  of 
social  life.  Her  works  include:  The  Modern 
Obstacle  (1903);  Calderon's  Prisoner  (1904); 
Less  Than  Kin  (1909)  ;  Blue  Arch  (1910)  ;  Are 
Women  Peoplef  (1915);  Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen  (1910);  Ladies  Must  Live  (1917); 
Wings  in  the  Night  (1918)  ;  The  Charm  School 
(1919);  Manslaughter  (1921);  Priceless  Pearl 
(1924)  ;  Are  Parents  People?  (1925)  ;  Reluctant 
Duchess  (1925);  The  Springboard  (play,  1927). 

MILLER,  DAVID  HUNTER  (1875-  ).  An 
American  lawyer,  born  in  New  York  City.  He 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Law  School  in 
1910  and  in  the  year  following  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  served  as  special  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  State  in  Washington  in  1917 
and  1918  and  was  attached  to  the  mission  of 
Colonel  House  in  Paris.  During  the  peace 
negotiations,  he  acted  as  technical  adviser  to  the 
American  Commission  and,  with  Sir  Cecil  Hurst 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  drew  up  the  final 
draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
After  a  short  service  in  the  Department  of  State, 
he  became  counsel  to  the  German  government  on 
the  Upper  Silesian  question  before  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1921.  He  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  was  the  author  of  Secret 
Treaties  of  the  United  States  (1910);  Reserva- 
tion to  Treaties  (1919);  International  Rela- 
tions to  Labor  (1921);  The  Geneva  Protocol 
(1925);  and  many  monographs  and  articles  on 
international  and  legal  subjects.  He  was  co- 
author of  What  Really  Happened  at  Paris 
(1921) ;  The  Polar  Regions  and  Their  Problems 
(1927)  ;  Drafting  of  the  Covenant  (1928)  ;  and 
Peace  Pact  of  Paris  (1928). 

MILLER,  DAYTON  CLARENCE  (1866-  ). 
An  American  physicist,  born  at  Strongsville, 
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Ohio,  and  educated  at  Baldwin  University  and 
Princeton.  During  1888-89  he  was  professor  of 
natural  science  at  Baldwin  University  and  in 
1890  went  to  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
at  Cleveland  an  instructor  in  mathematics  and 
physics,  becoming  professor  of  physics  there  in 
1893.  Dr.  Miller  contributed  important  papers 
to  scientific  journals  on  the  velocity  of  light  in 
magnetic  field,  relative  motion  of  earth  and 
ether,  efficiency  of  incandescent  gas  light,  photo- 
graphic registration  of  sound  waves,  quality  of 
musical  sounds,  and  similar  subjects.  Besides 
his  many  papers,  he  is  the  author  of  Laboratory 
Physios  (1903)  ;  Boehm  on  the  Flute  and  Flute 
Playing  (1908);  and  The  Science  of  Musical 
Sounds  (1916).  He  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  was  president  of  the 
American  Physical  Society  in  1925-26. 

MILLEB,  JOHN  ANTHONY  (1859-  ).  An 
American  astronomer,  born  at  Greensburp,  Ind. 
He  studied  at  Indiana,  Stanford,  and  Chicago 
universities.  After  teaching  mathematics  at 
Indiana  and  Stanford  universities,  he  became 
professor  of  mechanics  and  astronomy  at  the 
former  in  1895.  In  1906  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  of  which  he  became  vice  president 
(1914-  ),  and  director  of  the  Sproul  Observ- 
atory (1911-  ).  He  was  chief  of  the  solar 
eclipse  expedition  sent  by  the  University  of 
Indiana  to  Spain  in  1905  and  of  those  sent  by 
Sproul  Observatory  to  Brandon,  Colo.,  in  1918, 
to  Mexico  in  1923  and  to  Sumatra  in  1926.  His 
studies  of  stellar  parallax,  the  solar  corona,  and 
measurements  of  double  stars  resulted  in  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  progress  of  astronomy. 
Dr  Miller  is  the  author  of  Trigonometry  for 
Beginners  (1896),  and  Analytic  Mechanics 
(1915). 

MILLEB,  RICHARD  E.  (1875-  ).  An 
American  artist  (see  VOL.  XV).  He  was  elected 
to  the  National  Academy  in  1915  and  in  the 
same  year  won  the  medal  of  honor  of  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International  Exposition.  He  had 
in  the  previous  year  been  awarded  the  Potter 
Palmer  Medal  and  the  $1000  prize  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Thomas  S.  Clark 
Prize  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

MILLEBAND,  m£l'r&N',  ALEX  ANDRE  (1859- 
).  A  French  President  and  public  official 
(see  VOL.  XV).  He  was  again  Minister  of  War 
(August,  1914-November,  1915),  was  general 
commissioner  of  the  Republic  for  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine (1919-20),  and  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  (January-September,  1920).  In 
the  same  year,  he  became  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  after  stipulating  that  he  accepted  only 
on  condition  that  the  firm  foreign  policy  of  the 
bloc  national,  which  he  had  organized,  be  con- 
tinued. With  the  success  of  the  radicals  in  the 
election  of  May,  1924,  he  was  forced  to  resign 
(June  11).  He  continued  as  leader  of  the  bloc 
national  in  the  Senate  (April,  1925-Jamiary, 
1927,  October,  1927-  ) .  Among  his  later  pub- 
lications were  La  Guerre  Liberatnce  (1918)  and 
Le  Ret  our  de  I' Alsace  a  la  France  (1923). 

MILLIKAN,  ROBKRT  ANDREWS  (1868-  ). 
An  American  physicist,  born  at  Morrison,  111. 
He  studied  at  Oberlin  and  Columbia  and  in 
Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  in  1910  became  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  1921  ne  became  director  of  the  Norman 
Bridge  Laboratory  of  Physics  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Pasadena.  His  orig- 
inal researches  had  much  to  do  with  the  com- 


position of  matter.  He  was  the  first  to  succeed 
in  isolating  an  electron.  Professor  Millikan's 
brilliant  successes  gained  for  him  the  Com  stock 
Prize  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1913  and  the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics  in  1923. 
During  the  World  War,  he  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  National  Research  Council  and  afterward 
chairman  of  the  science  and  research  division 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  In  addition  to  membership  in  many 
scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  he  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  and  since  1915  a  member  and  foreign 
secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  is  the  author  of  textbooks  and  other  vol- 
umes which  include :  A  Course  of  College  Experi- 
ments in  Physics  (1898)  ;  Mechanics,  Molecular 
Physics,  and  Heat  ( 1901 )  ;  Electricity,  Sound, 
and  Light  (1908)  ;  The  Electron  (1917)  ;  Science 
and  Life  (1923) ;  Evolution  in  Science  and  Re- 
ligion (1927). 

MILLIN,  SABAH  GERTRUDE  (MRS.  PHILIP) 
(1889-  ).  A  British  novelist,  who  was  born 
in  South  Africa  and  privately  educated.  Most 
of  her  writings  have  been  interpretations  of 
South  African  colonial  life  and  particularly  of 
Negro  character.  Her  works  include  Dark 
River  (1920);  Jordans  (1923);  God's  Step- 
children (1924);  Alary  Glenn  (1925);  South 
Africans  (1927);  An  Artist  in  the  Family 
(1928)  ;  The  Coming  of  the  Lord  (1928);  and 
The  Fiddler  (1929). 

MILLS,  JAMES  EDWARD  (1876-  ).  An 
American  chemist,  born  at  Winnsboro,  S.  C., 
and  educated  at  Davidson  College  and  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  During  1900-10 
he  taught  at  the  latter  university  and  became 
associate  professor  in  1904.  After  some  years 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, he  became  professor  there  in  1913.  In 
1921  he  was  appointed  technical  director  of  re- 
search and  development  work  for  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  and  since 
1924  has  been  chief  of  the  chemical  division 
there.  During  the  World  War,  he  was  a  captain 
in  the  Engineer  Corps  (1917)  and  then  passed 
to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  (1918).  His 
special  researches,  on  which  he  published  pa- 
pers, had  to  do  with  subjects  in  the  field  of 
physical  chemistry,  such  as  molecular  attrac- 
tion, heats  and  vaporization  of  liquids,  and  spe- 
cific heats. 

MILLS,  OQDEN  LIVINGSTON  (1884-  ). 
An  American  lawyer  and  public  official,  who  was 
born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1908  and 
began  practice  in  New  York  City.  Having  been 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1912,  he 
was  sent  to  the  State  Senate  of  New  York  for 
two  terms  (1914-18).  In  the  World  War,  he 
was  commissioned  captain  and  served  with  the 
A.E.P.  in  France.  He  represented  the  seven- 
teenth New  York  District  in  Congress  (1921- 
27),  resigning  his  seat  in  1927  to  become  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

MILLS  COLLEGE.  A  college  for  women  at 
Oakland,  Calif.,  founded  in  1885.  The  student 
enrollment  increased  from  127  in  1914  to  624  in 
1927-28,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  an  en- 
rollment in  the  1928  summer  session  of  43;  the 
faculty  increased  from  37  to  71,  plus  26  assis- 
tants, in  the  autumn  of  1928;  and  the  library 
from  15,000  to  45,000  volumes.  The  total  en- 
dowment funda  of  the  college  on  June  30,  1928, 
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amounted  to  $1,366,250,  and  the  total  income  for 
1927-28  to  $411,037,  as  compared  with  an 
endowment  of  $452,280,  and  an  income  of  $71,- 
545  in  1914.  During  the  period  191-^-1928,  an 
ambitious  building  programme  resulted  in  the 
erection  on  the  campus  of  the  following  build- 
ings' Alumnae  Hall;  Warren  Olney  Hall,  a 
$120,000  residence  hall;  Orchard  House; 
Meadow  House;  the  Mary  Keyser  Chemical 
Laboratories,  grouped  about  a  central  court;  an 
art  building  in  1925;  Ethel  Moore  Hall  in  1926; 
Outdoor  Fireplace  on  Pine  Top  in  1927;  and  a 
music  building  in  1928.  During  the  same  period, 
the  scheme  of  dividing  courses  by  departments 
was  changed  to  a  division  by  schools  and  depart- 
ments, as,  school  of  fine  arts,  school  of  language 
and  literature, 'school  of  social  science,  school  of 
natural  sciences,  school  of  education,  and  school 
of  graduate  studies.  President,  Aureha  Henry 
Reinhardt,  Ph  D  ,  LL  D.,  Litt.D. 

MILLSPAUGH,  ARTHUR  CHESTER  (1883- 
).  An  American  financial  adviser,  born  at 
Augusta,  Mich.,  and  educated  at  Albion  College, 
the  Univei-sity  of  Illinois,  and  Johns  Hopkins. 
After  teaching  political  science  for  two  years 
and  woiking  in  the  diafting  office  of  the  United 
States  State  Department  for  three  more,  he  be- 
came acting  foreign  trade  adviser  in  1921-22. 
When  Persia  requested  that  an  American  finan- 
cial adviser  be  sent  to  Teheran,  Dr.  Millspaugh 
was  appointed,  and  lie  and  his  staff  reached  the 
Persian  capital  in  November,  1922.  He  found 
the  Persian  treasury  empty  and  the  fiscal  admin- 
istration a  chaos,  but  with  the  help  of  the  Per- 
sian authorities  and  the  military,  he  straight- 
ened matters  out.  A  budget  was  established, 
taxes  were  collected,  and  brigandage  greatly 
diminished.  He  spent  five  years  in  Persia  and 
in  1927  became  financial  adviser  and  general 
receiver  for  Haiti.  He  wrote  The  American 
Task  in  Persia  (1925) 

MILLSPAUGH,  CHARLES  FREDERICK  (1854- 
1923).  An  American  botanist,  born  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Cornell  University  and 
the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College, 
l^or  several  years,  he  practiced  medicine  and 
from  1891  to  1893,  taught  botany  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  department  of  botany  of  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History;  from  1897 
to  1923  he  was  professor  of  medical  botany  at 
the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  Medical  College.  He 
was  also  lecturer  on  botany  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Millspaugh  cariied  on  explorations 
in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  and  was  the  author  of  A  merican 
Medical  Plants  (1887)  ;  Flora  of  West  Virginia, 
(1891),  and  many  articles  in  scientific  and 
popular  journals. 

MILNE,  A  (LAN  A(LEXANDER)  (1882-  ). 
An  English  jouinalist  and  playwright,  educated 
at  Westminister  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  began  a  journalistic  career  in  London  in 
1903,  was  assistant  editor  of  Punch  (1906-14), 
and  served  with  the  Royal  Warwickshire  Regi- 
ment during  the  World  War.  His  plays  in- 
clude: Wursscl-Flummery  (1917);  Malce-Bdieve 
(1918);  Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By  (1919);  The 
Romantic  Age  (1920);  The  Truth  About 
Blayds  (1921);  The  Dowr  Road  (1922);  Ruc- 
CP8*  (1923);  To  Have  the  Honor  (1924);  Ari- 
adne (1925)  ;  The  Ivory  Door  (1927)  ;  and  The 
Perfect  Alibi  (1928).  He  published  many  other 
books,  the  most  charming  being  his  children's 
stories  and  poems-  When  We  Were  Very  Young 


(1924);  Winnie-the-Pooh  (1926);  Now  We  Are 
Six  (1927);  and  The  House  at  Pooh  Comer 
(1928). 

MIL'NER,  ALFRED.  FIRST  VISCOUNT  (1854- 
1925).  An  English  statesman  and  administra- 
tor (see  VOL.  XV).  After  a  long  retirement 
from  politics  (since  1905),  he  became  a  member 
of  the  war  cabinet,  without  portofolio  (1916- 
16),  and  in  1917  conducted  a  mission  to  Russia 
and  made  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  In  the  next 
year,  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (1919- 
21 ).  In  1920  he  was  head  of  the  Commission  to 
Egypt  and  made  the  report  on  conditions  there 
which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  protec- 
torate and  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
rule,  with  reservations,  of  that  country.  He  pub- 
lished the  British  Commonwealth  (Sheldonian 
Theatre,  Oxford  Lecture,  1919)  and  Questions  of 
the  Hour  (1923). 

MILWAUKEE.  The  largest  city  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  population  rose  from  373,857  in  1910 
to  457,147  in  1920  and  to  544,200  in  1928  by 
estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Between 
1910  and  1928,  the  city's  total  area  increased 
from  23  to  40  square  miles.  On  Jan.  1,  1929,  the 
town  of  North  Milwaukee,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  7000,  was  consolidated  with  Mil- 
waukee. The  adjacent  towns  of  South  Milwau- 
kee, Cudaliy,  W  est  Milwaukee,  West  Allis,  Wau- 
watosa,  Shorewood,  Whitefish  Bay,  and  Fox 
Point  also  have  greatly  expanded.  The  city  has 
possessed  home-rule  power  since  the  passage  of 
the  Home-rule  Amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion in  1924  and  of  the  Home-rule  Enabling  Act 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  1925.  The  Mayor  is 
the  chief  executive  officer,  elected  every  four 
years.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  offices  of  12 
aldcrmen-at-large,  the  Common  Council  has  con- 
sisted of  25  representatives  from  each  ward, 
elected  in  the  month  of  April  preceding  each 
presidential  election.  The  council  functions  to 
a  large  extent  through  six  standing  commit- 
tees: finance-printing,  judiciary-legislation,  public 
utilities-health,  street-alleys-sewers,  buildings- 
grounds-bridges,  and  perm  its-rules-engrossed  or- 
dinances. 

The  board  of  public  land  commissioners  baa 
been  active  in  city  planning  since  1914.  In  1920 
a  zoning  ordinance  regulating  the  height,  use, 
and  area  of  buildings  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  city  was  adopted.  Land  was  acquired  for 
the  Civic  Centre  adjoining  the  public  library-mu- 
seum and  the  auditorium.  It  involved  the  con- 
demnation of  11  additional  city  blocks,  the 
construction  of  a  1-mile,  180-ft.  plaza  extend- 
ing to  J^ake  Michigan,  and  the  enlargement  of 
Juneau  Paik  at  the  end  of  the  plaza  where  the 
lake  drive  begins.  In  1927  the  city  received 
from  the  State  commissioners  of  public  lands  a 
patent  to  submerged  land  1500  feet  wide  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  between  McKinley 
Park  and  the  north  boundary  of  the  lake,  for 
park  and  boulevard  purposes.  In  1929  the  ex- 
tension of  the  first  unit  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Drive  from .  its  terminus  at  McKinley  Park  to 
I jake  Park  was  completed.  The  garden  homes 
housing  development  which  was  undertaken  in 
1920,  pursuant  to  State  law,  was  said  to  be  the 
first  of  its  type  in  the  United  States.  Land  was 
purchased  and  by  1924,  105  houses  were  com- 
pleted and  sold  to  citizens  on  the  installment 
plan,  to  be  owned  on  a  cooperative  basis;  how 
ever,  aa  the  company  was  not  able  to  raise  suffi- 
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cient  funds  above  the  $200,000  subscribed  by  the 
city  and  county  to  carry  out  the  original  $550,- 
000  plan,  an  amendment  to  the  Wisconsin  sta- 
tutes was  effected  permitting  the  houses  to  be 
sold  outright. 

Municipal  improvements  have  been  developed 
at  a  rapid  rate.  In  1928  there  were  constructed 
54  miles  of  water  mams,  81  miles  of  sewers,  40 
miles  of  streets,  20  miles  of  alloys,  and  29  miles 
of  municipal  street-lighting  system.  Numerous 
new  fire  stations,  branch  police  stations,  and 
branch  libraries  have  been  opened  since  1924; 
and  two  new  viaducts  and  two  bascule  bridges 
have  been  constructed.  The  Cedar-Biddle  Streets 
Bridge,  which  is  the  city's  most  modern  one,  pro- 
vides a  roadway  60  feet  wide,  two  sidewalks  12 
feet  wide,  and  affords  a  navigation  channel  in  the 
Milwaukee  River  of  120  feet.  It  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $750,000. 

In  1929  the  Public  Safety  Building,  to  house 
the  central  police  station,  county  jail,  criminal 
court,  and  other  departments  was  completed  as 
part  of  the  Civic  Centre  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000.  The  new  $0,000,000  Mil- 
waukee County  Court  House  was  also  under  con- 
struction. The  designs  for  both  these  buildings 
weic  chosen  after  an  architectural  competition. 
Cedar  and  Biddle  streets  have  been  widened  to 
130  feet,  forming  a  through  downtown  artery 
that  will  eventually  connect  the  Civic  Centre 
with  the  lake  front.  Other  stieets  in  the  business 
district  nave  been  widened  to  provide  two  addi- 
tional trailic  lanes  by  setting  back  the  cui  bs.  The 
city's  park  area  was  increased  fiom  1021  acres  in 
1924  to  1230  acres  in  1929.  Among  the  outstand- 
ing gifts  was  a  GO-acro  park  at  Fox  Point,  do- 
nated by  Dr.  Joseph  Schneider.  Other  properties 
were  acquired  as  additions  to  Lincoln,  Washing- 
ton, Gariield,  and  Pulaski  paiks.  By  1929,  44 
playgrounds  had  been  acquired. 

The  greater-harbor  project,  involving  the  con- 
struction of  an  outer  haibor  in  Milwaukee  Bay, 
the  development  of  an  evtensive  system  of  docks 
and  warehouses,  and  the  unification  of  railway 
terminals,  have  been  carried  forward  by  the  har- 
bor comniihsion.  Land  on  Jones  Island  was  le- 
claimed  for  the  outer  harbor  by  dredging  the 
waterway  and  filling  behind  new  bulkheads.  A 
new  south  breakwater,  approximately  91)00  feet 
long,  was  constructed  by  the  Federal  government. 
In  1929  the  slip  and  open  dock  for  the  municipal 
car-ferry  terminal  was  completed.  In  1921  the 
city  completed  a  municipal  street-lighting  sys- 
tem of  gas-filled  incandescent  tungsten  lamps, 
and  a  new  intake  and  $1,000,000  pumping  station 
were  constructed.  A  $13,000,000  modern  sewage- 
disposal  plant  on  Jones  Island,  operated  on  the 
activated-sludge  system  of  disposal  and  capable 
of  handling  85,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  a  day, 
was  completed  in  1927.  In  1928  the  plant  pro- 
duced 100  tons  of  milorganite  fertilizer  a  day, 
selling  at  $000,000  annually;  the  gross  operat- 
ing cost  for  that  year  was  $950,000.  In  1927  the 
city  also  completed  a  storm-relief  sewer,  6.82 
miles  long,  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,002,417.  An 
emergency  landing  field  for  aircraft  was  estab- 
lished by  the  harbor  commission  on  the  north 
harbor  tract  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor. 
It  was  named  "Maitland  Airport"  in  hognor  of 
Lieut.  L.  J.  Maitland,  a  native  of  Milwaukee,  who 
made  the  flight  from  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  Hawaii 
in  June,  1927. 

In  1927,  80,103  children  attended  Milwaukee's 
97  schools,  of  which  there  were  80  elementary 
schools,  7  senior  high  schools,  3  junior  high 


schools,  4  pre-vocational  schools,  1  school  for  deaf 
children,  and  2  technical  institutions.  School 
expenditures  for  1927  were  $6,076,305  for  general 
school  purposes,  $380,300  for  extension,  $326,893 
for  trade  schools,  $727,543  for  school  repairs,  and 
$1,862,464  for  school  construction.  The  part- 
time  \ocational  school,  completed  in  1923  under 
an  independent  tax  levy  and  governed  by  an  in- 
dependent board  selected  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, has  been  piaised  as  a  model  school  by 
educators  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In 
1927  there  were  19,597  students  in  the  day  classes 
and  11,815  in  the  evening  classes.  The  public 
library,  in  extending  its  service,  was  the  first  to 
supply  a  trained  worker  in  adult  education  to 
reach  the  various  extension  classes,  clubs,  trade 
unions,  and  other  organizations.  The  Ait  Insti- 
tute first  received  municipal  support  in  1918, 
which  culminated  in  1922  in  an  agreement  where- 
by the  city  was  to  acquire  full  ownership  in  1932. 
In  1923  a  civic  symphony  orchestra  was  started, 
giving  bi-weekly  concerts'  in  the  auditorium  In 
1928,  136,429  peisons  were  employed  by  1429  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  Milwaukee  and  re- 
ceived $218,141,948  in  wages;  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts manufactuied  was  $857,139,774. 

Milwaukee  has  attained  its  excellent  financial 
standing  and  credit  as  the  result  of  a  scientific 
budget  system,  the  elimination  of  all  bonds  for 
operating  expenses,  the  changing  of  all  depart- 
ments to  a  cash  basis,  and  the  economies  made 
possible  by  a  centralized  purchasing  department 
paying  cash  for  all  work,  including  contracting. 
The  budget  adopted  for  the  operation  of  city  ac- 
tivities during  1928  totaled  $34,344,737.  The 
public  debt  amortization  fund,  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  1923,  had  ^otal  assets  of  $1,- 
706,335  at  the  end  of  1927.  As  a  companion 
measure  to  this  amortization  fund,  the  first  Civic 
Foundation  of  Milwaukee  was  organized  to  con- 
stitute a  trust  fund  for  gifts  received  from  public- 
spinted  citizens.  For  the  first  25  years,  the  city 
treasurer  was  to  receive  annually  half  of  the  net 
income  of  the  fund  and  thereafter  seven -eights  of 
the  net  income  each  year.  The  estimated  cost  of 
new  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  in 
1927  was  $46,711,971.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  1927  was  $963,143,000;  the  net  debt 
was  $50,819,000.  Bank  clearings  in  1928  were 
$2,158,203,000. 

MILWAUKEE-DOWNER  COLLEGE.  A 
college  for  women  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  resulting 
from  the  union  in  1895  of  Milwaukee  College, 
charteied  in  1851,  and  Downer  College,  chartered 
in  1855  and  located  at  Fox  Lake,  Wis  The 
number  of  students  inci  eased  from  278  in  the 
regular  courses  in  1914-15  to  400,  to  which 
number  the  enrollment  is  limited,  in  the  autumn 
of  1928,  and  the  enrollment  in  e\ tension  courses 
during  the  same  period  increased  fiom  67  to  77. 
The  faculty  membeis  numbered  37  in  1914-15 
and  46  in  the  autumn  of  1928.  The  library  was 
increased  from  10,875  volumes  to  25,000,  and 
the  endowment  rose  from  $216,207  to  $1,276,302, 
while  the  income  in  1927-28  amounted  to  $286,- 
652.  Gifts  received  and  pledged  during  1927-28 
amounted  to  appioximately  $250,000  The  two- 
year  occupational  therapy  course,  first  offered 
during  the  World  War,  was  later  lengthened  to 
a  three-year  course  and  a  four-year  course,  a 
degree  and  a  diploma  being  given  in  the  latter; 
and  courses  in  public-school  music,  library 
economy,  Spanish,  and  additional  courses  in 
comparative  literature  were  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum. A  $50,000  gift  from  the  Carnegie  Cor* 
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poration,  as  an  additional  endowment  for  the 
art  department,  made  possible  an  increase  in 
the  work  offered  in  the  history  and  appreciation 
of  art;  and  a  member  of  the  art  department 
faculty  was  awarded  a  scholarship  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  to  study  art  in 
Harvard  University  during  the  summer  of  1928. 
Ellen  0.  Sabin  Science  Hall,  valued  at  $290,000, 
exclusive  of  equipment,  was  erected  in  1927-28 
to  house  the  departments  of  botany,  chemistry, 
home  economics,  physics,  psychology,  and  zo- 
President, Lucia  Russell  Briggs,  A.M., 


ology. 
LLD. 


MILYUKOV,  rall'y<5o-k6f,  PAVEL  NIKOLAE- 
VITGII  (1859-  ).  A  Russian  exile  and  his- 
torian (see  VOL.  XV),  who  was  Foreign  Min- 
ister (March  to  May)  in  the  first  coalition 
government  of  the  1017  revolution,  under 
Premier  Lvov.  He  opposed  the  policies  of 
Kerensky  and  the  Bolshevists,  fled  from  Russia, 
and  finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  published 
after  1920  the  republican-democratic  newspaper, 
Last  News  His  later  works  include  The  Rus- 
sian Intellectual  Movement  (1918);  Russia's 
Call  to  Humanity,  "Save  our  fiouls"  (1919); 
Bolshevism,  an  International  Danger  (1920); 
Russia  and  England  (1920)  ;  Russia  To-day  and 
To-morrow  (1922)  ;  and  The  Breakdown  of  Rus- 
sia (2  vols.,  1925-26). 

MINE,  SUBMARINE.  In  the  World  War,  the 
submarine  mine  played  a  most  important  part. 
The  numbers  used  and  the  areas  planted  were 
so  enormously  greater  than  in  any  previous  war 
—  indeed,  than  in  all  previous  wars  combined  — 
as  to  make  such  former  use  seem  trivial.  The 
various  types  of  mines  were  much  improved  dur- 
ing the  War  and  the  methods  of  planting  and 
sweeping  were  revolutionized.  Both  the  British 
and  Germans  were  much  impressed  by  the 
use  of  mines  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and 
were  prepared  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to 
use  them  in  great  numbers.  At  this  time,  due 
to  war  experience,  the  Russian  mine  was  prob- 
ably the  best,  but,  as  the  Germans  picked  up 
Russian  mines  early  in  the  War,  they  were  able 
to  improve  their  own.  British,  French,  Italian, 
and  American  mines  were  improved  by  experi- 
ence and  from  inspection  of  captured  German 
mines,  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1917,  that 
the  improved  British  mine  began  to  be  turned 
out  in  adequate  quantities.  The  improved  Amer- 
ican mine  began  to  be  manufactured  in  enor- 
mous numbers  in  the  latter  part  of  1917.  Some 
new  types  of  mines  were  developed  during  the 
War,  such  as  the  depth  bomb  (see  BOMB, 
DEPTH)  and  the  British  net  mine.  The  Leon 
drifting  mine,  which  was  brought  out  just  before 
the  War,  was  used  with  great  effect  in  the  Dar- 
danelles where  the  conditions  exactly  suited  it. 

The  plans  of  the  German  mines  were  derived 
from  a  careful  examination  of  captured  ones. 
The  mooring  rope  reel  was  secured  to  the  mine- 
case  and  not  to  the  anchor.  Anchor  and  mine 
were  held  together  by  a  device  locked  with  a 
sal-ammoniac  plug.  When  dropped,  mine  and 
anchor  sank  slowly  to  the  bottom  where  they 
remained  until  the  dissolving  of  the  sal-ammo- 
niac plug  permitted  glycerine  to  escape  from  be- 
neath a  plunger  in  a  dashpot.  The  mine  was 
then  released  and  rose  until,  at  the  required 
depth  below  the  surface,  the  reduction  of  pres- 
sure allowed  a  clamp  to  securely  grip  the  an- 
chor rope.  The  main  firing  circuit  was  closed 
by  the  tension  on  the  mooring  rope  as  soon  as 
the  mine  started  upward,  but  the  battery  was 


still  inoperative.  Several  contact  horns  pro- 
truded from  the  case,  each  horn  consisting  of  a 
small  lead  cylinder  enclosing  a  glass  tube  that 
contained  the  electrolytic  fluid.  Directly  below 
each  horn  and  inside  the  case  there  was  a  brass 
cylinder  that  had  in  its  upper  part  the  terminal 
plates  of  a  battery  the  wires  from  which  passed 
through  a  wooden  plug  into  the  detonating  fuse, 
though  each  zinc  wire  was  brought  to  the  filling 
hole  where  the  circuit  was  kept  broken  while  the 
mine  was  being  handled.  Over  each  lead  contact 
horn  was  screwed  a  brass  safety  cylinder  that 
was  removed  before  the  mine  was  dropped. 
When  one  of  the  contact  horns  was  struck 
by  a  passing  vessel,  the  lead  cylinder  was 
bent  and  the  glass  container  inside  it  broken. 
The  electrolyte  then  poured  into  the  brass 
cylinder  beneath  and  completed  the  formation 
of  a  battery  that  produced  a  current  and  ex- 
ploded the  mine.  Though  their  efficiency  was 
admitted,  neither  the  German  nor  the  Russian 
mine  was  copied  in  England,  as  their  cost  (about 
$1000)  was  deemed  excessive. 

The  Leon  floating  mine  was  invented  by  a 
Swedish  officer.  It  is  cylindrical  in  shape  and 
may  be  dropped  in  the  usual  way  or  expelled 
from  a  torpedo  tube.  The  weights  are  so  ad- 
justed that  it  floats  with  its  axis  vertical.  The 
upper  half  contains  the  explosive  and  firing 
mechanism  and  the  lower  half  is  divided  into  a 
water  reservoir,  that  fills  where  the  mine  is 
dropped,  and  the  compartment  for  the  depth 
mechanism.  The  latter  consists  of  a  battery 
and  motor,  driving  a  propeller  on  a  vertical 
shaft,  and  a  hydrostat  which  starts  the  propel- 
ler to  lift  the  mine  when  it  sinks  beyond  the 
designed  depth  and  stops  it  when  it  reaches 
the  upper  limit.  With  the  chamber  filled,  the 
mine  is  only  slightly  heavier  than  water  and 
is  easily  kept  from  5  to  1 5  feet  below  the  surface. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Germans  promptly 
laid  mine  fields  along  their  own  coast  and  be- 
gan laying  small  areas  or  lines  off  the  British 
coast.  The  first  British  mine  field  was  laid  early 
in  October  north  of  Ostend  and  designed  to 
check  the  passage  of  German  submarines 
through  the  Channel.  Others  were  placed  oft* 
British  harbors.  During  1915,  15  small  mine 
fields  were  laid  near  the  Belgian  coast  and  others 
in  German  waters  In  that  year,  the  Germans 
first  began  to  use  submarine  mine  layers  and  in 
1916  the  British  also  used  them.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1916,  the  British  laid  the  Belgian  coast 
barrage,  12  miles  off  the  Belgian  coast  and  40 
miles  long,  supplemented  by  mine  nets  about  a 
mile  from  the  mines. 

Early  in  1917,  a  deep  net  barrage  was  laid 
across  the  Straits  from  the  Goodwins  to  Snouw 
Bank,  supplemented  with  deep-set  mines.  The 
nets  dragged  and  the  field  had  to  be  swept  and 
relaid.  During  the  year  1917,  15,686  mines 
were  laid  by  the  Abdiel  (ex -destroyer)  and  five 
mine-laying  submarines;  but  it  was  not  until 
September,  1917,  that  an  efficient  mine  began  to 
be  turned  out  in  adequate  quantities  to  warrant 
undertaking  any  of  the  extensive  projects  that 
had  been  under  consideration. 

The  greatest  of  these  was  the  closing  of  the 
entrances  to  the  North  Sea — the  Channel  at 
Dover  and  the  northern  passage  from  the  Ork- 
neys to  Norway,  the  latter  requiring  a  mine 
field  250  miles  long.  The  mines  'were  dropped 
at  300-foot  intervals  and  there  were  10  rows  at 
a  depth  of  65  to  80  feet,  4  at  about  160  feet, 
and  4  at  about  240  feet.  The  work  was  begun 
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in  March,  1018.  In  May,  the  American  Mine 
Squadron  No.  1,  consisting  of  nine  large  mine 
layers  having  a  total  capacity  of  5530  mines, 
arrived  at  Invergorden,  Scotland.  The  work 
was  completed  in  the  next  five  months.  The 
British  laid  13,546  of  their  own  mines;  the 
American  squadron  laid  56,571  American  mines 
and  899  British;  total,  70,117.  The  Dover  bar- 
rage contained  9500  mines. 

The  wide  use  of  the  mine  exerted  great  effect 
upon  naval  strategy  and  operations.  It  closed 
the  Baltic  against  the  British  fleet  and  effec- 
tively isolated  Russia.  Its  threat  of  danger 
curbed  the  activities  of  U-boats  by  compelling 
them  to  proceed  to  their  destinations  by  difficult 
channels  over  vastly  longer  distances;  and,  of 
about  200  boats  lost,  43  are  known  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  mines.  Probably  7  or  8  of  those 
whose  fate  is  unknown  were  sunk  in  mine  fields, 
while  many  others  were  so  badly  injured  as  to 
force  a  return  to  base.  The  British  losses  from 
mines  were:  6  battleships  (13  lost  from  all 
causes),  1  cruiser  (13  lost),  2  light  cruisers 
(12),  5  sloops  (18),  20  destroyers  (64),  4  sub- 
marines (54). 

Extensive  mining  operations  were  carried  out 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere,  but  com- 
pared to  the  great  North  Sea  woik,  they  were 
relatively  small.  The  vast  number  of  mines  laid 
across  harbor  entrances  and  other  routes  of  com- 
meice  and  of  war  vessels  made  the  operation 
of  mine  sweeping  as  important  as  mine  lay- 
ing. The  entrances  to  many  ports  were  swept 
daily  and  the  channels  leading  to  others  were 
constantly  patrolled  and  swept  if  mines  were  re- 
ported in  them  or  in  their  vicinity.  On  Nov. 
11,  1918,  the  total  number  of  mine  sweepers  in 
the  British  service  alone  was  726,  and  large 
but  lesser  numbers  were  in  use  by  the  other 
Allies  (including  the  United  States). 

Such  improvements  in  mines  and  in  mining 
operations  as  have  been  developed  since  the  War 
are  carefully  guarded  secrets  of  the  countries 
in  which  the  improvement  has  occurred.  De- 
velopments in  mining  vessels — mine  layers  and 
mine  sweepers,  especially  the  former — are  in 
progress  in  all  the  leading  navies  and  complete 
seciecy  in  regard  to  them  is  not  possible. 
France  is  building  a  large  mine-laying  cruiser  of 
5GOO  tons;  Great  Britain  completed  one  of 
6740  tons  in  1927;  and  the  United  States  com- 
pleted the  large  submarine  mine  layer,  V-4 
(suiface  displacement,  2890  tons),  in  1928. 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  built  and  are 
building  submarine  mine  layers.  See  VESSELS, 
NAVAL,  Mine  Layers  and  Mine  Sweepers;  under 
Naval  Operations,  WORLD  WAR;  BOMB  DEPTH; 
PARAVANE;  BOMBING  OF  VESSELS,  etc. 

MINE  HOISTS.  See  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  IN 
INDUSTRY. 

MINE  LAYER,  MINE  SWEEPER.  See 
VESSEL,  NAVAL;  MINE,  SUBMARINE;  NAVIES. 

MINERALOGY.  Developments  in  this  sci- 
ence since  1914  have  included  the  discoveiy  and 
description  of  a  number  of  new  mineral  species, 
experiments  in  the  artificial  production  of 
minerals,  and  the  study  of  mineral  propertied, 
chemical  and  physical,  with  the  use  of  more  re- 
fined or  elaborate  methods  than  were  previously 
available. 

New  Minerals.  The  possibilities  of  the  oc- 
currence of  undiscovered  species  are  still  far 
from  exhausted,  apparently,  for  many  new  com- 
pounds or  specific  variations  of  known  types 
are  brought  to  notice  each  year.  The  listing 


of  the  new  names  is  hardly  warranted  in  this 
place,  as  all  of  them  are  of  minor  importance 
in  both  distribution  and  economic  value,  and 
many  are  simply  varieties  of  known  forms  dis- 
tinguished by  some  special  property.  The  con- 
siderable number  of  new  species  which  have 
been  added  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  in 
minerology  have  for  the  most  part  comprised 
rare  substances  of  which  but  relatively  minute 
quantities  have  been  discovered.  The  notable 
exception  to  this  rule  is  furnished  by  the  new 
sodium  borate,  kemite,  which  was  discovered 
in  1926  and  was  found  to  exist  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  constitute  an  important  source  of 
commercial  borax. 

Experiment  and  Research.  For  investiga- 
tions of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
minerals,  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Geophysical 
Laboratory  was  of  signal  importance.  Its  en- 
dowment of  technical  equipment  and  the  skill 
of  its  staff  put  the  institution  on  a  unique  basis 
in  this  branch  of  research.  One  of  the  tasks 
it  undertook  was  the  investigation  of  the  rock- 
forming  silicates,  in  which  much  interest 
centres  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the  for- 
mation and  conditions  of  stability  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  igneous  rocks.  Rankin,  in  a  study  of 
the  system,  lime-alumina-silica,  reproduced  such 
minerals  as  quartz,  tridyinite,  cristobalite,  co- 
rundum, wollastonite,  sillimanite,  and  anorthite, 
besides  many  calcium  silicates  not  known  to  oc- 
cur in  nature  but  present  in  certain  artificial 
products.  The  results  throw  light  also  on  the 
compounds  formed  in  the  hardening  of  Port- 
land cement.  Andersen  experimented  with  the 
system,  anorthite-forsterite-silica,  and  explained 
some  of  the  features  of  the  basic  igneous  rocks. 
Johnston,  Merwin,  and  Williams  discovered  im- 
portant features  of  calcium  carbonate,  particu- 
larly that  the  substances  had  three  phases,  only 
two  of  which  had  been  known  to  occur  in  na- 
ture. For  the  experiments  of  Bowen  in  the 
crystallization  of  melts,  see  GEOLOGY. 

Allen  determined  the  true  chemical  structure 
of  the  mineral  bornite,  one  of  the  important 
copper  ores.  The  artificial  production  of  dia- 
monds continued  to  attract  interest,  and  the 
latest  trials  have  been  made  by  Sir  Charles  A. 
Parsons,  the  English  inventor,  who  secured 
transparent  crystals  up  to  seven-tenths  of  a 
millimeter  in  diameter.  Contrary  to  the  con- 
clusions of  Moissan,  who  first  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing diamonds,  the  more  lecent  work  indicated 
that  great  pressure  and  heat  were  not  the  essen- 
tial factors  in  effecting  the  crystallization  of 
carbon  in  a  molten  bath:  it  appears  that  the 
diamond  forms  at  a  temperature  around  690°C., 
below  the  freezing  point  of  the  iron  matrix, 
through  the  reactions  of  occluded  gases.  The 
results,  if  not  wholly  successful,  were  very  sug- 
gestive and  will  doubtless  encourage  further 
investigation. 

A  means  of  distinguishing  artificial  rubies, 
the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  brought  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection,  was  given  by  Michel. 
The  artificial  stones  have  a  concentric  banding 
and  lines  of  bubbles,  arising  from  the  process 
of  depositing  the  molten  aluminum  oxide.  The 
pear-shaped  melt  shows  an  optic  axis  diagonal 
to  the  longer  diameter.  No  methods  have  been 
found  to  make  synthetic  emerald,  topaz,  peri- 
dote,  or  phenacite.  The  disperse  colors  of 
quartz,  according  to  Watson  and  Beard,  may 
be  referred  to  the  effects  of  small  amounts  of 
foreign  substances,  of  which  the  commonest  are 
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manganese,  iron,  and  titanium  oxides.  Ame- 
thyst contains  more  than  the  average  amount 
of  manganese,  which  is  present  in  colloidal  form 
and  imparts  a  purple  color.  Hose  quartz  is 
probably  not  attributable  to  an  inorganic  sub- 
stance, for  it  can  be  bleached  by  heat,  after 
which  the  color  cannot  be  restored  by  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays.  Blue  quartz  contains  fine 
rutile  ciystals  which  are  arranaged  after  a  defi- 
nite pattern  and  cause  dispersion. 

Probably  no  phase  of  miner  alogical  research 
has  developed  such  importance  or  claimed  the 
endeavors  of  such  an  army  of  scientists  as  that 
which  has  to  do  with  crystal  stiucture  as  re- 
vealed by  the  X-rays.  The  bibliography  of  this 
field  has  now  assumed  substantial  proportions, 
as  evidenced  by  the  exhaustive  Bibliography  of 
Crystal  Structure  published  in  1927  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Pieas.  Notable  contributors 
to  the  advance  of  knowledge  icgarding  crystal 
structure  have  been  Sir  William  Bragg  in  Eng- 
land, Frederick  Rmne  in  Germany,  G.  Aminoff 
in  France,  and  Ralph  W.  G.  Wyckoff  in  the 
United  States. 

The  problems  of  chemical  mineralogy  have 
mainly  involved  the  investigation  of  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  the  silicates.  In  this  field, 
A.  N.  Wuichell  has  been  prominent  in  this 
countiy  with  his  studies  of  such  gioups  as  the 
pyroxenes,  the  inonoclinic  amphiboles,  the  feld- 
spars, the  zeolites,  and  the  micas.  Along  the 
same  hue  of  investigation,  W.  Wahl  of  Germany 
has  made  some  contributions.  In  England,  the 
woik  of  A.  F.  H til li mo nd  on  molecular  volume 
and  atomic  volume  relations  was  noteworthy. 
The  Russian  inineialogists  have  been  active  in 
the  f Hither  expansion  and  inteipretation  of  von 
Fedorov's  system  of  crystallo-chernical  analysis, 
a  monumental  work,  but  one  that  is  at  present 
somewhat  unwieldy.  In  the  field  of  physical 
properties,  L  J.  Spencer  has  published  some  ex- 
tremely useful  tables  of  specific  giavity. 

Bibliography.  Among  general  works  for 
students  of  mineralogy  published  recently  are 
Bayley,  Descriptive  Mineralogy  (1917),  a  new 
work,  not  a  revision  of  an  old  one;  Kjaus  arid 
Hunt,  Mineralogy  (1920,  2d  ed.,  1928);  Kraus 
and  Holdcii,  (Jems  and  (3cm  Minerals  (1925); 
Loomis,  Field  Book  of  Common  Rocks  and  Min- 
erals (1923);  arid  WLitlock,  Story  of  the 
Minerals  (1925). 

MINIMUM  WAGE.  Within  the  period 
1912—28,  mandatory  nuuimum-wage  legislation 
in  the  United  States  had  run  its  full  course  and 
at  the  end  of  the  period  the  outlook  for  the  suc- 
cess of  legislation  of  this  character  was  dubious. 
The  higher  courts  of  the  States  had  found  nnnr- 
mum-wage  legislation  constitutional;  but  with 
the  handing  down  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital  (1923),  in 
which  the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
found  to  violate  the  due-pi  ocess  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  the  experiment  was  cut  short. 
Since  1923  the  only  in  minium- wage  commission 
that  has  been  functioning  to  any  purpose  has 
been  that  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  law  is  not 
mandatory  but  depends  upon  the  enlisting  of 
public  opinion  for  its  enforcement.  Over  the  pe- 
riod 1912-28,  17  States  have  experimented  with 
wage  regulation  foi  women  and  minors,  viz., 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  District 
of  Columbia,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin. 


The  first  law  to  be  passed  was  that  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  1912.  In  the  next 
year,  the  following  put  minimum- wage  laws  on 
their  statute  books.  California,  Colorado,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin.  By  1923  the  other  eight  States 
had  followed  suit.  These  laws  have  undergone 
many  vicissitudes  in  the  brief  intervals.  In  Ne- 
braska in  1919  and  in  Texas  in  1921,  the  legis- 
latures repealed  the  laws.  In  April,  1923,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Arkansas,  and  Arizona 
laws  were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  In  Porto  Rico  and  Kansas 
(1925),  the  State  supreme  courts  found  the  law 
unconstitutional,  basing  their  decisions  upon  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  findings.  In  Minnesota, 
the  State  attorney  general  ruled  that  the  law, 
as  far  as  application  to  adult  women  was  con- 
cerned, was  illegal.  In  Wisconsin,  the  law  was 
held  unconstitutional  by  a  Federal  district  court. 
The  result  has  been  that,  by  the  spring  of  1929, 
many  States  had  definitely  ceased  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage 
for  adult  women. 

Undei  most  of  these  laws,  the  position  of 
minors  was  undetei  mined  and  where  the  law 
with  respect  to  women  has  been  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional, little  or  no  effort  was  being  made 
to  fix  a  minimum  wage  foi  children  Wisconsin 
has  been  the  only  State  to  attempt  new  legis- 
lation Its  old  law  was  positive  Tt  declared 
that  the  State's  industrial  commission  had  the 
right  to  fix  wages  consonant  with  "the  necessary 
cost  of  piopei  living."  The  new  law  makes  the 
negative  lule  that  "no  wage  paid  shall  be  op- 
pressive" and  by  it  the  industrial  commission 
has  the  power  to  issue  orders  setting  forth  what 
rates  aie  oppressive  and  unjust. 

The  minimum-wage  laws  weic  of  three  types 
In  one  type,  statutory  nunimuins  were  fixed  by 
law.  Such  laws  were  passed  in  Arizona,  Porto 
Rico,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah.  The  Arizona 
law  of  1917  fixed  the  minimum  wage  at  $10;  the 
Poito  Rico  law  of  1919  fixed  the  minimum  wage 
of  workeis  over  18  at  $6  and  the  minimum  wage 
of  those  under  18  at  $4;  the  South  Dakota  law 
of  1923  fixed  the  minimum  wage  of  experienced 
workers  at  $12  The  Utah  law  of  1913  fixed  the 
wage  of  adults  at  $7.50 

Laws  of  the  second  type  created  commissions 
with  the  power  of  making  investigations  in  par- 
ticular industries  and  the  right  to  hand  down 
decrees;  but  these  decrees  could  riot  be  enforced 
and  only  the  power  of  public  opinion  might  be 
invoked.  Such  laws  were  passed  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Nebraska,  but  the  commission  in  the 
latter  State  never  functioned  Laws  of  the 
third  type  created  commissions  that  might  hold 
investigations  and  hand  down  decrees  and  which 
had  the  power  of  enforcement.  Them1  commis- 
sions were  set  up  in  the  other  11  States,  but  in 
two  of  them,  Colorado  and  Texas,  the  com- 
missions never  functioned.  The  following  have 
been  the  experiences  of  the  States  where  the 
commissions  have  handed  down  decrees:  Califor- 
nia, 40  decrees  during  1910-23;  District  of 
Columbia,  5  decrees  during  1919-22;  Kansas,  7 
decrees  during  1918-22;  Massachusetts,  35  de- 
crees during  1914-27;  Minnesota,  12  decrees 
during  1914-21 ;  North  Dakota,  13  decrees  dur- 
ing 1920-22;  Oregon,  31  decrees  during  1913- 
22;  Washington,  17  decrees  during  1914-22; 
Wisconsin,  23  decrees  during  1913-27. 

The  customary  economic  arguments  have 
proved  of  small  significance,  if  the  experience  of 
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a  single  State  may  be  taken  as  typical.  The 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  California,  in 
its  report  covering  its  activities  for  the  years 
1922-26,  showed  that:  1.  The  minimum  wage 
does  not  tend  to  become  a  maximum  wage.  For 
a  group  of  industries,  the  minimum  wage  fixed 
was  $16.  In  1920,  46.4  per  cent  of  56,000  women 
were  getting  $17  or  more  per  week;  in  1925,  of 
76,000  women,  63.2  per  cent  weie  getting  $17  or 
more.  2.  Apprentices  were  not  being  dropped  as 
they  approached  the  minimum  wage  so  that  new 
apprentices  might  replace  them  at  sub-minimum 
wages.  In  1920,  of  50,704  women  on  the  pay- 
rolls of  certain  industries,  14.3  per  cent  were  re- 
ceiving less  than  $16  a  week  as  learners.  In 
1925,  of  18,^228  women,  5.8  pel  cent  were  receiv- 
ing less  than  $16  3  The  minimum  wage  did 
not  result  in  replacing  normal  workers  by  sub- 
standard workers  merely  because  the  latter,  by 
law,  were  permitted  to  accept  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  At  the  end  of  1925,  there  were 
only  335  licensed  sub-standard  workers  in  the 
State.  4.  Minimum-wage  legislation  was  not  in- 
jurious to  the  better  workers.  In  1919,  with  a 
$10  minimum,  only  446  were  receiving  $30 
weekly  or  more;  in  1925,  with  a  $16  minimum, 
6084  women  in  the  same  industries  were  receiv- 
ing $30  a  week  01  moie. 

Other  Countries.  The  first  minimum-wage 
law  to  be  written  on  the  statute  books  of  any 
country  was  the  Now  Zealand  Industrial  Con- 
ciliation and  Aibitration  Act  of  1894  The 
minimum-wage  principle  wits  subsequently 
widely  adopted  in  Australia,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  Fiance,  (Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Norway,  Hungary,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay. 
Only  in  New  Zealand  and  in  certain  Austialian 
states,  however,  \vas  an  attempt  made  to  grapple 
with  the  whole  problem.  In  other  countries, 
the  laws  were  limited  to  special  groups  of  work- 
ers. In  Cicat  Britain,  eg,  legislation  applied 
to  workers  in  a  list  of  enumerated  trades  and 
for  these  minimum  rates  \vere  fixed  independ- 
ently by  separate  boards.  In  Fiance,  the  act  of 
1915  was  concerned  only  with  home  work.  So 
weie  the  Norway  Act  of  1918  and  the  German 
Act  of  1923,  though  in  these  two  countries  legis- 
lation specifically  declared  that  the  minimum 
rate  for  home  work  was  to  be  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  the  prevailing  factory  lates. 

During  the  post-war  period,  the  International 
Laboi  Office  sought  to  play  a  larger  role  in 
minimum-wage  regulation  Tn  January,  1926, 
the  governing  board  of  the  office  placed  on  the 
1927  agenda  of  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  the  following  subject  with 
the  end  in  view  of  preparing  a  diaft  convention: 
''Minimum-wage  fixing  machinery  in  tiades  in 
which  organization  of  employeis  and  workers 
is  defective,  and  where  wages  are  exceptionally 
low,  with  special  reference  to  the  home-working 
trades  "  No  action  was  taken  in  that  year. 

MINING      EQUIPMENT.     See     ELECTRIC 

MOTORS   IN    lNDTT8THY. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  The  largest  city  of  Min- 
nesota. The  population  increased  from  301,408 
in  1910  to  380,582  in  1920  and  to  455,900  in  1928 
by  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  A  city- 
planning  commission  was  created  in  1919  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposed  city  plan  prepared 
two  years  previously;  this,  in  turn,  was  iollowed 
by  a  zoning  law  under  the  authority  of  which  a 

Coun- 
waa 


zoning  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  City  O 
oil.    A  central  coordinating  financial  body 


created  in  1919  under  the  title  of  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Taxation;  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  was  reorganized  into  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare;  and  a  Municipal  Pension  Board 
was  created.  The  Board  of  Education,  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Taxation,  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  the  Library  Board,  the  city 
comptroller,  and  the  city  treasurer  are  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  electorate  and  not  to  the  City 
Council  or  mayor.  In  1919  a  proposed  new 
street-railway  franchise  was  rejected  by  refer- 
endum, and  two  years  later  the  legislature 
placed  the  street  railway  company,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  valuation  and  rates,  under  the  Min- 
nesota Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission.  In 
1920  the  city  voted  to  accept  home  rule,  and  the 
following  year  a  citizens'  charter  committee  pro- 
posed a  new  city-manager  charter,  which  was 
defeated.  Agitation  for  it,  however,  is  still 
active. 

On  completion  of  the  U.  S.  Government  high 
dam  in  1917,  Minneapolis  was  made  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Mississippi.  The  city  had  pre- 
pared preliminary  terminal  facilities  Four 
important  bridges  were  built  spanning  the  Mis- 
sissippi; one  of  these,  the  Cappelen  Memorial 
Bridge,  has  a  single  concrete  arch  of  400  feet. 
(For  detailed  information  about  the  llobert 
Street  Bridge,  the  Inter-city  Bridge,  and  the 
Cedar  Street  Bridge,  see  SAINT  PAUL  )  An  ex- 
tensive building  progiamine,  developing  espe- 
cially the  junior  high  schools,  has  placed  Minne- 
apolis fourth  in  rank  in  percentage  enrolled  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  In  1928 
Minneapolis  had  86  public  elementary  schools, 
six  junior  high  schools,  four  junior-senior  high 
schools,  four  senior  high  schools,  two  vocational 
training  schools,  and  a  special  hospital  school  for 
tubercular  children;  the  school  population  num- 
bered nearly  80,000.  The  park  system  also  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  491  acres,  making  a 
total  area  of  3651  acres  within  the  city  limits 
and  representing  a  capital  investment  'of  $14,- 
291,279.  In  1927  a  new  auditorium,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  12,500,  was  opened.  Adequate 
airport  facilities  have  been  provided,  lines  oper- 
ating daily  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  and  Kansas  City,  and 
Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg 

Minneapolis  has  become  a  ci+y  of  diversified  in- 
dustries, the  products  of  its  1200  manufacturing 
plants  covering  nearly  the  entire  range  of  human 
requirements,  with  motor  vehicles,  linseed  prod- 
ucts, knit  goods,  structural  iron  work,  bakery 
products,  railroad-car  constiuction  and  repair, 
and  printing  and  publishing  in  the  lead.  In 
1925,  31,730  persons  were  employed  by  these  es- 
tablishments and  received  $40.311,000  in  wagqs; 
the,  value  of  products  manufactured  was  $338,- 
824,000.  The  flour  mills  of  Minneapolis,  how- 
ever, represent  the  world's  gieatest  concentration 
of  milling  capacity.  From  1912  to  1919,  their 
output  was  more  than  17,000,000  barrels  in  every 
year  but  one;  from  1920  to  1928,  the  annual  flour 
production  lan  between  11,500,000  and  15,500,- 
000  barrels;  biit  even  with  this  decline,  the  Min- 
neapolis output  exceeded  the  combined  output  of 
the  two  next  laigest  producers,  Minneapolis  is 
the  home  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
ninth  district.  Bank  clearings  in  1928  amounted 
to  $4,419,614,000.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  1927  was  $426,858,000;  the  debt  was 
$52,921,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SYMPHONY  ORCHES- 
TRA, See  Music,  Orchestra. 
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MINNESOTA.  The  eleventh  State  in  size 
(84,682  square  miles)  and  the  seventeenth  in 
population;  capital,  St.  Paul.  The  population 
increased  from  2,075,708  in  1910  to  2,387,125  in 
1020,  a  gain  of  15  per  cent;  estimated  population, 
1928,  2,722,000.  The  white  population  rose  from 
2,059,227  (1910)  to  2,368,936  (1920);  Negro, 
from  7084  to  8809;  native  white,  from  1,516,217 
to  1,882,772.  The  foreign  white  population  de- 
creased from  543,010  to  486,164.  Urban  popu- 
lation rose  from  850,294  to  1,051,593;  rural  from 
1,225,414  to  1,335,532.  The  growth  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  was  as  follows:  Minneapolis  (q.v.), 
1910,  301,408;  1920,  380,582;  St.  Paul  (q.v.), 
214,744  to  234,698;  Duluth  (q.v.),  78,466  to 
98,917. 

Agriculture.  As  Minnesota  is  one  of  the 
principal  grain-growing  States,  agricultural  con- 
ditions have  been  strongly  affected  by  the  fluctua- 
tion in  prices  and  production  which  characterized 
the  war  and  post-war  periods.  (See  articles, 
AGRICULTURE,  CORN,  WHEAT,  etc.)  The  num- 
ber of  farms  in  the  decade  1910-20  kept  pace 
almost  exactly  with  the  increase  in  population; 
the  number  of  farms,  178,478  in  1920,  despite 
agricultural  depression,  rose  to  188,231  in  1925. 
The  acreage  of  land  in  farms,  on  the  other  hand, 
fell  from  30,221,758  to  30059,137,  or  by  0.3 
per  rent.  The  improved  land  in  farms  totaled 
2 1, 481 ,7 10  acres  in  1920.  Crop-land  acreage 
(1925)  was  18,651,190.  The  total  value  of  farm 
property  rose  from  $1,470,411,737  in  1910  to 
$3,787,420,118  in  1920,  but  declined  to  $2,761,- 
684,227  in  1925.  The  average  value  per  farm  was 
$9456  in  1910,  $21,221  in  1920,  and  $14,672  in 
1925.  Farm -land  values  greatly  increased  in 
the  period  of  war  pi  ices  for  farm  products.  In 
interpreting  these  values,  the  inflation  of  the 
currency  incident  to  the  War  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  percentage  of  the  total  land 
area  in  farms  increased  from  53.5  in  1910  to 
58.4  in  1920,  but  was  58.1  in  1925.  Of  the  total 
number  of  farms  in  1925,  136,382  were  operated 
by  owners;  766,  by  manageis;  and  29,936,  by 
tenants.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1910 
were  122,104;  1222;  and  32,811.  White  farmers 
in  1920  numbered  178,271,  compared  with  155,- 
844  in  1910;  colored  farmers,  207,  compared  with 
293.  Farms  reported  as  under  mortgage  in  1920 
numbered  69,545;  in  1025,  66,319.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  in  1920  was  3,021,469;  in  1925, 
2,853,465.  Dairy  cows  numbered  2,080,627  in 
1920;  1,311,897  in  1925.  Despite  this  drop,  the 
State  increased  its  lead  over  every  other  in 
ci  eamery  butter  output.  Swine  numbered  2,380,- 
862  in  1920  and  2,715,074  in  1925.  The  number 
of  sheep  on  the  farms  in  1920  was  509,064;  in 

1925,  378,972.     The  estimated  production  of  the 
principal   farm   crops   in    1928  was  as  follows: 
Corn,    143,115,000    bushels;    wheat,    23,955,000; 
oats,  153,338,000;  rye,  5,950,000;  barley,  60,000,- 
000;    potatoes,    38,940,000;    flaxseed,    5,518,000; 
and  hay,  6,558,000  tons.     Comparative  figures  for 
1913   are  corn,   96,000,000  bushels;   wheat,  68,- 
040,000;  oats,  112,644,000;  rye,  5,700,000;  barley, 
34,800,000;    potatoes,   30,250,000;    and  hay,   2,- 
490,000  tons. 

Mining.  Minnesota  is  the  leading  State  in 
production  of  iron  ore.  Although  it  also  has 
important  quantities  of  clay  products,  cement, 
and  stone,  it  is  iron  which  sets  Minnesota  high 
among  mineral  producing  States.  Minnesota 
was  twelfth  in  value  of  mineral  products  in 

1926.  The  fluctuations  in  output  of  iron  ore  in 
the  period  starting  with   1914  are  indicated  by 


the  following  figures:  1914,  21,946,901  long  tons; 
1916,  44,585,422;  1917,  44,595,232;  1918,  41,953,- 
969;  1919,  36,000,626;  1921,  17,811,325;  1922, 
30,209,372;  1926,  40,961,361.  The  diminished 
production  in  1921  was  due  largely  to  the  gen- 
eral business  depression,  which  lessened  demand 
for  the  products  of  iron  ore.  The  value  of  the 
clay  products,  exclusive  of  pottery,  fluctuated 
from  $1,944,886  in  1914  to  $1,503,659  in  1918; 
$3,341,477  in  1920;  $2,482,280  in  1921,  and  $1,- 
852,566  in  1926.  In  addition  to  the  minerals  men- 
tioned above,  manganiferous  ore,  of  which  the 
1925  output  attained  a  value  of  $1,761,422;  min- 
eral waters,  and  sand  and  gravel  also  are  pro- 
duced in  the  State.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  in  1926  was  $118;361,306;  in 
1921,  $72,609,973;  $177,589,967  in  1920;  $155,- 
412,823  in  1918;  and  $45,680,865  in  1914. 

Manufactures.  Minnesota  is  an  important 
industrial  State.  In  1920  there  were  11  cities 
with  populations  over  10,000,  forming  33.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  These  cities,  in 
1919,  produced  63.3  per  cent  of  the  State's  man- 
ufactured pioclucts.  There  were  in  the  State, 
in  1909,  5561  manufacturing  establishments;  in 
1919,  6225;  in  1925,  3888;  in  1927,  3886.  Wage 
earners  in  manufactories  numbered,  in  1919, 
115,623;  in  1925,  100,614;  in  1927,  98,833. 
Capital  invested  amounted  to  $275,416,029  in 
1909  and  $679,386,486  in  1919.  The  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  in  1909  amounted  to 
$409,419,621;  in  1919  to  $1,218,129,735;  in  1925, 
to  $1,101,856,000;  and  in  1927,  to  $1,066,727,215. 
The  increase  in  value  of  products  about  1919 
was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  changes  in  in- 
dustrial conditions  caused  by  the  World  War 
and  cannot  pioperly  be  used  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  manufactures.  But  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  establishments  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  manufactories  showed 
clearly  a  considerable  growth  in  the  manufactur- 
ing activities  of  the  State.  Flour-mill  and  grist- 
mill products  were  chief  in  point  of  value;  in 
1909,  $139,136,000;  in  1919,  $381,249,000;  in 
1925,  $215,637,578.  Slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  form  the  second  industry  in  this  respect: 
in  1909,  $25,754,000;  in  1919,  $146,919,000;  in 
1925,  $182,555,429.  The  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese  ranks  third,  amounting  in  1909  to 
$25,287,000;  in  1914  to  $33,746,000;  and  in 
1919  to  $91,720,000.  The  product  of  the  lumber 
and  timber  industry,  in  fourth  place,  was  valued 
at  $42,353,000  in  1909;  $44,675,000  in  1914;  and 
$52,580,000  in  1919.  The  principal  manufactur- 
ing cities  are  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth. 
There  were  in  Minneapolis,  in  1909,  1102  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  with  a  product  valued 
at  $165,405,000;  in  1919,  1421  with  $491,383,000; 
in  1925  the  product  was  $338,824,000.  In  St. 
Paul  in  1909,  there  were  719  with  $58,990,000; 
in  1919,  818  with  $149,638,000;  in  1925  prod- 
ucts attained  $193,013,000.  Similar  figures  for 
Duluth  were-  in  1909,  194  with  $17,180,000;  in 
1914,  243  with  $19,729,000;  and  in  1919,  226 
with  $75,261,000. 

Education.  Substantial  progress  has  oc- 
curred in  educational  development  in  Minnesota. 
School  districts  have  been  authorized  to  estab- 
lish special  departments  for  the  instruction  of 
physically  handicapped  children,  subnormals,  the 
deaf,  blind,  defective  of  speech,  and  the  crippled, 
and  a  special  grant  of  $100  to  $300  per  child 
was  allowed  by  the  State  for  this  work;  provi- 
sion was  made  through  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  per- 
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sons;  a  law  was  passed  requiring  physical 
training  and  health  instruction  in  all  public 
schools  and  in  all  institutions  for  the  training 
of  teachers;  and  a  new  supplementary  State-aid 
law  was  enacted,  guaranteeing  to  every  school 
district  $40  per  child  on  a  $.02  tax  levy  in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  forms  of  State  support,  with 
the  State  paying  the  difference  between  what  a 
$.02  tax  levy  would  produce  for  each  pupil  in- 
volved and  $40.  The  school  enrollment  increased 
from  457,041  in  1914  to  549,899  in  1925-26;  the 
number  of  teachers,  from  16,920  to  21,958.  The 
expenditures  for  all  public  schools  was :  Current 
$42,494,825;  outlays,  $9,434,842.  The  perma- 
nent school  fund  amounted  to  $49,808,470.  The 
percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  State  decreased 
from  4  to  2.4  in  1920;  among  the  native  whites, 
from  0.5  to  0.4;  among  the  foreign-born  whites, 
from  7.7  to  5.6;  among  the  Negroes,  from  3.9 
to  3.5. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were :  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $36,- 
700,222  (of  which  $11,099,620  was  aid  to  local 
education);  for  interest  on  debt,  $3,859,640; 
for  permanent  improvements,  $12,575,914;  total, 
$53,135,776  (of  which  $15,599,746  was  for 
highways,  $4,871,094  being  for  maintenance  and 
$10,728,652  for  construction).  Revenues  were 
$63,766,540.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  24.6  per  cent,  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials'  services,  7.9  per  cent;  and 
sales  of  licenses  and  a  tax  on  gasoline,  49.5  per 
cent.  Property  valuation  was  $2,365,019,180; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $10,719,860.  Net  State 
funded  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $11,715,348. 
This  total  did  not  include  road  bonds  issued  by 
counties,  on  which  the  State  was  obliged  to  meet 
charges. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  Minnesota 
was  much  affected  by  the  agricultural  situation 
in  the  years  following  the  War.  Among  the 
farmers,  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  acquired  suffi- 
cient power  to  elect  candidates  for  important  of- 
fices, including  two  United  States  Senators.  In 
1914  W.  S.  Hammond,  Democrat,  was  elected 
governor.  The  Republicans  elected  Representa- 
tives in  all  districts  except  one.  In  1916  Min- 
nesota was  one  of  the  so-called  doubtful  States. 
Hughes  received  179,553  votes  for  President,  and 
Wilson,  179,157  votes.  The  Republicans  elected 
J.  A.  A.  Burnquist  governor,  and  F.  B.  Kellogg 
was  elected  United  States  Senator.  In  1918 
Governor  Burnquist  was  reflected,  as  was  Sen- 
ator Knute  Nelson.  The  Nonpartisan  League 
took  part  in  the  campaign  and  showed  consider- 
able strength.  In  1919  A.  C.  Townley,  president 
and  organizer  of  the  National  Nonpartisan 
League  (see  NOBTII  DAKOTA),  was  convicted  of 
disloyalty  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment by  the  Martin  County  district  court 
at  Fainnount.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  J.  A.  O.  Preus,  was  elected  in  1920. 
For  President,  Harding  received  519,421  votes 
and  Cox,  142,994.  At  this  election,  the  people 
approved  amendments  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  trunk  highway  system,  the  taxation  of 
motor  vehicles,  and  the  assessment  of  all  real 
property  used  for  railway  purposes.  In  1922  the 
Republicans  again  elected  Governor  Preus,  but 
the  Farmer-Labor  organization  elected  H.  K. 
Shipstead  to  the  Senate.  At  this  election,  the 
State  voted  to  lend  its  credit  for  the  assistance 
of  farmers.  On  the  death  of  Senator  Nelson  in 


1923,  a  special  election  was  held  to  nil  the  va- 
cancy. The  Farmer-Labor  candidate,  Magnus 
Johnson,  was  elected.  Theodore  Christiansen, 
Republican,  was  elected  governor  in  1924.  For 
President,  the  vote  was :  Coolidge,  420,759 ;  La 
Follette,  339,192;  Davis,  55,913.  Christiansen 
was  reflected  in  1926  and  in  1928.  In  1928  the 
vote  for  President  was :  Hoover,  560,977 ;  Smith, 
396,451.  Senator  Shipstead,  despite  the  decline 
of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  was  returned  by  a 
great  majority. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  of  1917  pro- 
vided for  the  submission  to  the  people  in  1918 
of  both  a  woman-suffrage  amendment  and  a  pro- 
hibition amendment.  This  Legislature  enacted  a 
"blue  sky"  law  and  made  provision  for  the  vot- 
ing of  citizens  absent  from  the  State  in  the 
national  service.  It  also  created  a  public  safety 
commission.  The  prohibition  amendment  lacked 
the  necessary  three-fifths  vote,  but  the  1919 
Legislature  ratified  both  the  proposed  prohibi- 
tion and  woman 's-suffrage  amendments.  It  also 
provided  for  an  eight-hour  day  on  public  work, 
and  passed  statutes  defining  and  punishing, 
criminal  syndicalism  and  sabotage.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  1921  regulated  aircraft  and  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  empowered  to  aid 
cooperative  bodies  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
farm  products.  The  office  of  Labor  Commis- 
sioner was  abolished  and  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion was  created.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  compulsory  school  laws  were 
amended;  a  workmen's-compensation  insurance 
board  was  created;  and  amendments  were  made 
to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  In  1923 
the  legislature  passed  a  measure  forbidding  the 
wearing  of  masks  in  public  places.  A  measure 
also  was  enacted  to  facilitate  cooperative  market- 
ing of  agricultural  products.  An  administrative 
reorganization  of  the  State  under  13  depart- 
ments was  enacted  in  1925.  Sterilization  of 
the  feeble-minded  was  authorized.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposed  in  1925  and  adopted 
in  1926  gave  authority  for  State  measures  to 
encourage  reforestation,  and  a  group  of  such 
measures  were  passed  in  1927.  Provision  for 
heavier  criminal  penalties  were  also  then  en- 
acted. 

MINNESOTA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  in- 
stitution, founded  in  1868,  with  its  main  campus 
in  Minneapolis;  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
including  various  colleges,  schools,  and  experi- 
ment stations,  at  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  in 
Crookston,  Morris,  Grand  Kapids  (Minn.),  Du- 
luth,  Waseca,  Owatonna,  Itasca  and  Cloquet; 
and  the  graduate  medical  school  in  Rochester, 
Minn.  In  1913-14,  the  number  of  resident  stu- 
dents of  collegiate  grade  was  4155,  and  total  reg- 
istration, including  extension,  subcollegiate,  etc., 
8992;  in  the  autumn  term  of  1928,  the  enroll- 
ment was  11,815,  and  the  summer  session  en- 
rollment in  that  year  6041.  The  faculty  in- 
creased over  the  same  period  from  608  to  657, 
on  a  full-time  basis,  including  professors,  associ- 
ate professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instruc- 
tors. The  library  was  increased  from  175,000  to 
525,000  volumes,  and  the  income  from  $2,445,491 
to  $2,908,606  from  endowment  funds,  service 
enterprises,  revolving  funds  and  intercollegiate 
athletics;  $1,686,862  from  student  fees  and  mis- 
cellaneous items;  $4,637,902  from  State  appro- 
priations for  maintenance,  building,  and  special 
purposes  for  1927-28;  and  $293,634  Federal  Aid. 
The  endowment  of  the  university  amounted  to 
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$9,245,417  in  1928,  including  a  permanent  fund 
of  $3,914,887,  and  lands  and  buildings  in  trust, 
$1,590,837. 

Under  a  legislative  appropriation  voted  in 
1919,  of  $500,000  annually  lor  10  years,  the 
following  new  structures  were  finished  or  in 
course  of  construction  during  succeeding  years: 
On  the  main  campus,  a  music  building,  mines 
experiment  station,  library,  storehouse  and 
shops,  an  addition  to  the  Minnesota  Union,  an 
administration  building,  a  botany  building, 
physics  building,  and  a  field  house  for  athletics; 
a  Memorial  Auditorium  to  cost  $1,000,000,  of 
which  $800,000  was  available  (still  under  con- 
struction in  1928),  the  Minnesota  Hospital  and 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  at  a  cost  of  $851,- 
000,  dedicated  on  November  10,  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam H.  EustiH,  donor  of  $350,000  toward  its 
construction.  Contracts  were  let  before  the  end 
of  the  year  for  the  construction  of  dormitories. 
On  the  farm  campus,  two  home-management 
houses  and  a  dairy  building  were  constructed,  at 
Crookston,  an  animal  products  building,  at 
Morns,  a  hospital;  and  at  Grand  Rapids,  the 
main  building  of  the  agricultural  school.  Dr. 
William  J.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Charles  IT.  Mayo  of 
Rochester,  Minn.,  gave  over  $2,000,000  for  medi- 
cal research  and  examination,  a  trust  fund  of 
$250,000  was  established  in  1923  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Aid  Society  of  Minneapolis  for  the  erection 
of  the  George  Chose  Christian  Memorial  Cancer 
Hospital  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  site  valued  at 
$100,000  was  given  for  the  Minnesota  Hospital 
and  Home  for  Crippled  Children  by  William 
H.  Eustis,  as  tbo  first  installment  of  a  gift  for 
buildings  and  grounds  for  the  university  which 
was  eventually  to  amount  to  $1,000,000  Pledges 
to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  were  made  by  alumni 
and  friends  for  the  erection  of  an  athletic  sta- 
dium and  an  auditorium ;  and  two  loan  funds, 
one  of  $5000  and  one  of  $12,000,  weie  established 
in  the  names  of  Edward  M.  and  Effie  R.  Johnson. 
Gifts  received  during  1920  included  Irisuiance 
policies  amounting  to  $80,000,  by  Dr  George  G. 
Eitel  to  found  the  Gecugp  G.  Eitel  Scholarship 
Fund;  a  gift  of  $100.000  from  William  TT.  Eustis; 
and  a  gift  of  $10,250  annually  for  live  years  by 
the  Bureau  of  Social  TTygiene  to  be  used  to  con- 
duct investigations  in  coopeiation  with  the 
Women's  Cooperative  Alliance  of  Minneapolis. 
George  Edgar  Vincent  was  president  of  the  uni- 
versity until  he  lesigned  in  191 G  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  who 
resigned  in  1920  to  become  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  President,  Lotus  Delta 
Coffman,  PhD,  I,L  D. 

MINNICK,  JOHN  HAKRISON  (1877-  ). 
An  Ameiican  university  piofessor,  born  at 
Romeiset,  Ind ,  and  educated  at  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Chicago,  and  other  universities.  For  sev- 
eral years,  he  taught  in  high  schools  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  nnd  fiom  1911  to  1013,  he  was  critic 
teacher  of  mathematics  at  Indiana  University. 
For  two  yeais  following,  he  wa"s  insttuctor  in 
mathematics  at  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York  City.  In  1916  he  became  instructor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  was  successively  assistant  professor  of  edu- 
cation, professor  of  education,  and  dean  of  the 
school  of  education  at  that  university.  He  was 
a  member  of  many  learned  societies,  wrote  An 
Investigation  of  Abilities  Fundamental  to  Geom- 
etry (1918),  and  developed  standardized  tests 
in  geometry. 


MINNIGEBODE,  MEADE  (1887-  ).  An 
American  writer,  born  in  London.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1910  and  for  several  years 
was  associated  with  ^publishers  in  New  York. 
He  represented  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  in  France  in  1917-18  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing was  first  lieutenant  with  the  American 
Red  Cross.  His  books  include  Laughing  House 
(1920);  The  Big  Year  (1921);  O,  Susanna 
(1922);  The  Fabulous  Forties  (1924);  Aaron 
Burr  (with  S.  H.  Wandell,  1925) ;  Some  Ameri- 
can Ladies  (1926);  Certain  Rich  Men  (1927); 
Jefferson,  Friend  of  France  (1928) ;  Presidential 
years:  J787  to  1860  (1928). 

MINOT,  GEORGE  RICHARDS  (1885-  ).  An 
American  physician  born  in  Boston,  Mass.  In 
1926  he  and  an  associate  published  a  valuable 
method  of  treating  pernicious  antemia — a  con- 
dition previously  regarded  as  incurable.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  the  arts 
(1908)  and  in  medicine  (1912).  Early  in  his 
medical  career,  he  began  to  specialize  in  the 
study  of  the  blood  and  its  diseases  and  by  1924 
had  written  over  r>0  papers  on  this  subject.  He 
was  made  an  associate  professor  of  medicine 
at  Harvard  and  for  a  time  was  editor  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  The  im- 
petus to  the  anaemia  treatment  came  originally 
from  some  laboratory  results  on  the  treatment  of 
artificial  anaemia  in  dogs  by  fractions  of  extract  of 
liver.  Dr.  Minot  with  his  associate,  Dr.  Murphy, 
applied  the  principle  to  the  treatment  of  perni- 
cious anaemia  in  man  with  strikingly  favorable 
results  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  The  method 
has  now  been  tested  throughout  the  world  in 
more  than  2000  cases  with  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  failures. 

MIOMANDRE,  FRANCIS  DE  ( 1880-  } .  A 
French  novelist,  born  at  Tours,  and  educated  at 
Marseilles.  He  began  writing  in  his  early 
twenties  and  won  the  Prix  Goncourt  in  1908 
for  his  novel,  Eerit  sur  dc  I'Eau.  His  novels 
were  highly  imaginative  and  put  together  with 
the  genuine  talent  of  a  romancer  who  has  trav- 
eled far  and  wide  at  his  own  study  table.  His 
works  include:  Du  Vent  et  de  la  poussiere; 
L'lngfnu;  I/Aventure  de  Therc&e  Beauchamps; 
Le  Vcau  d'Or  et  la  vache  enragfe;  Les  Taupes; 
CCR  petits  Messieurs;  Les  Jcux  de  I'amour  et 
dc  la  danse;  La  Oabanc  d'amour;  Journal  in- 
terrompu ;  Pavillion  du  mandarin;  Voyages  d'un 
stdentairc,  essays;  La  naufragcc  (1924);  and 
Les  Equivoques  d'amour,  a  play  (1928).  Consult 
Le  roman  nouveau  by  Jules  Bertaut  (1920). 

MIQTTELON.    See  ST.  PIEBRE  AND  MIQUELON. 

MISSISSIPPI.  The  thirty-first  State  in  size 
(46,865  square  miles)  and  the  twenty-third  in 
population;  capita],  Jackson.  The  population 
decreased  from  1,797,114  in  1910  to  1,790,618 
in  1920,  a  loss  of  0.4  per  cent.*  The  white  popu- 
lation rose  from  786,111  to  853,962,  but  was  still 
greatly  exceeded  by  the  Negro  population,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Negroes  de- 
creased from  1,009,487  to  935,184  during  the 
decade.  The  native  white  population  increased 
from  776,722  to  845,943,  while  the  foreign-born 
white  decreased  from  9389  to  8019.  The  urban 
population  of  the  Htate  mounted  from  207,311 
to  240,121 ;  the  rural  population,  on  the  other 
hand,  decreased  from  1,689,803  to  1,550,497. 
The  growth  of  Meridian  was  from  23,285  in 
1910  to  23,399  in  1920;  Jackson,  21,262  to 
22,817.  Vieksburg,  with  20,814  in  1910  and  18,- 
072  in  1920,  showed  a  decrease. 


Agriculture.  As  cotton  raising  is  one  of  the 
chief  agricultural  industries  of  the  State,  con- 
ditions of  late  years  have  been  greatly  affected 
by  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  which  occupied 
most  of  the  State  by  1909  or  1910.  Its  effect 
is  indicated  by  the  acreage  and  production  of 
various  years  during  the  period:  in  1913,  3,- 
067,000  acres  and  1,311,000  bales;  1917,  2,788,- 
000  and  905,000;  1921,  2,028,000  and  813,000; 
1928  (estimated),  3,994,000  acres  and  1,470,000 
bales,  a  total  indicative  of  progress  toward  re- 
covery. For  a  moie  detailed  account  of  the 
ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  in  the  cotton-growing 
States,  see  BOLL  WEEVIL. 

The  number  of  farms,  almost  stationary  from 
1910  to  1920,  decreased  from  272,10f  in  1920  to 
257,228  in  1925,  or  by  5.5  per  cent.  The  area 
of  land  in  farms  decreased  11.8  per  cent,  or 
from  18,196,979  to  16,053,243.  The  impioved 
land  in  farms  in  1920  was  9,325,677  acres;  the 
total  percentage  of  land  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  decreased  from  61  3  in  1920  to  54.1  in 
1925.  The  total  value  of  farm  property  rose 
from  $426,314,634  in  1910  to  $964,751,855  in 
1020,  but  declined  to  $550,570,838  111  1925;  the 
average  value  per  farm  was  $1554  in  1910, 
$3546  in  1920,  and  $2140  in  1925.  In  interpret- 
ing these  values,  the  inflation  of  the  curiency 
incident  to  the  War  is  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Of  the  total  number  of  farms  in  1925, 
80,808  were  operated  by  owner**;  078,  by  mana- 
gers; and  175,742,  by  tenants.  The  comparative 
figures  for  1910  are  92,066;  825;  and  181,491. 
White  farmers  in  1920  mimbeied  110,882,  com- 
pared with  107,086  in  1!)25;  colored,  161,219, 
compared  with  150,142  in  1925.  There  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  Negro  population,  1910-20,  of  7.4 
per  cent,  which  quite  seriously  affected  the  farm- 
labor  situation.  Farms  reported  as  under  mort- 
gage in  1920  numbeied  23,91)0  and  26,750  in 
1925.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  1920  was 
530,274;  in  1925,  320,055;  "beef"  cows,  261,682 
in  1920,  numbered  208,460  in  1925;  swine,  1,- 
373,311  in  1920,  were  697,472  in  1925,  mules 
numbered  308,216  in  1920;  327,646  in  1925; 
sheep,  164,440  in  1920  and  113,824  in  1925. 
The  estimated  production  of  the  chief  farm 
crops  in  1928  was  as  follows  Corn,  22,045,000 
bushels,  oats,  820,000;  potatoes,  1,330,000; 
sweet  potatoes,  6,050,000;  hay,  601,000  tons; 
peanuts,  6,500,000  pounds  (For  cotton,  see 
above).  Comparative  figures  for  1913  aie  corn, 
63,000,000  bushels;  oats,  2,800,000;  potatoes, 
960,000;  and  hay,  293,000  tons. 

Manufactures.  Although  Mississippi  is  not 
one  of  the  leading  industiial  States,  it  has  im- 
portant lumber  and  cottonseed-oil  industries. 

Education.  Mississippi  has  educational  prob- 
lems of  great  difficulty  The  colored  popula- 
tion exceeds  the  white,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  rural  localities  are  many  of  them  thinly 
populated,  and  widely  extended.  In  dealing  with 
the  problem,  notable  advances  have  been  made. 
There  was  put  into  operation  a  splendid  system 
of  consolidated  schools,  which  in  1923  numbered 
751;  and  a  compulsory  school  law  was  put  into 
force,  which  brought  into  the  schools  during 
the  first  year  of  its  operation  over  33,000  white 
boys  and  girls  over  7  years  of  age  who  had 
never  before  attended  school.  An  equalizing 
school  fund  was  provided,  of  more  than  $1,125,- 
000,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  State  Boaid  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  sections  of 
the  State.  The  State  Normal  School,  established 
in  1912,  was  enlarged,  and  had  at  the  close  of 
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this  period  an  enrollment  of  approximately  1500. 
The  trustees  of  the  schools  of  every  county  had 
been  organized  for  several  years  in  the  County 
Trustees'  Association,  and  the  82  county  super- 
intendents of  the  State  were  organized  into  a 
State  association.  By  1924  the  work  of  rehabil- 
itation of  cripples  and  vocational  education  had 
been  organized  and  was  producing  excellent  re- 
sults. High-school  work  in  over  1000  schools 
having  one-  to  four-year  courses  had  been  stand- 
ardized There  were  237  four-year  accredited 
high  schools,  and  hundreds  of  others  doing  one 
to  three  years  of  accredited  work.  Enrolled  in 
the  colleges  of  the  Stafc  by  1923  were  as  many 
students  as  were  contained  in  the  high  schools 
in  1913.  A  $5,000,000  bond  issue  has  been  ex- 
pended in  repairing  and  expanding  the  State  col- 
leges and  institutions.  The  entire  enrollment  in 
the  high  schools  in  1925-26  was  43,105;  in  the 
coloied  high  schools  alone  it  was  5156.  The  to- 
tal public-school  eniollment  was  placed  at  572,- 
896,  of  whom  290,145  weie  white  and  282,841  col- 
ored. The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  State 
decreased  from  268  in  1910  to  *20.8  in  1920: 
among  the  native  white  population,  from  6.2  to 
4.4  per  cent,  among  the  foreign-born  white,  from 
13  6  to  13.4;  among  the  Negro,  fiom  43.2  to  35.9. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  Sept  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $12,- 
233,817  (of  which  $3,988,337  was  aid  to  local 
education),  interest  on  debt,  $790,168;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $5,557,599;  total,  $18,- 
581,584  (of  which  $5,637,927  was  for  highways, 
$1,692,015  being  for  maintenance  and  $3,945,912 
for  constiuction)  Revenues  weie  $16,35)4,641. 
Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed  40.7 
per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for 
officials'  sei vices,  9.4;  sales  of  licenses  and  a  tax 
on  gasoline,  27  6.  Propel  ty  valuation  was  $724,- 
107,850;  State  taxation  thereon,  $4,344,647. 
Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was 
$17,142,853. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  Mississippi 
has  remained  steadfastly  Democratic.  In  1916 
Senator  Williams  was  reflected,  practically  witn- 
out  opposition  For  President,  Wilson  received 
80,422  votes;  Hughes,  4253  At  this  election, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Supreme  Court  judges  to  six,  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  In  1917 
forniei  Senator  Vardaman  contested  the  Sena- 
torial nomination  of  Representative  Harrison, 
who  was  nevertheless  nominated  and  elected. 
Senator  Vardaman  was  opposed  by  President 
Wilson.  In  1919  Lee  M  Russell  was  reelected 
governor.  In  1922  Hubeit  Stephens  was  elected 
senator.  In  li)23  Heniy  L.  Whitfield  was  elected 
governor.  He  died  Mar  18,  1927,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dennis  Murphrce.  The  vote  for  Presi- 
dent in  1924  was.  Davis,  100,475;  Coolidge, 
8546.  Theodore  N.  Bilbo  was  elected  governor 
in  1927.  In  1928  Smith,  for  President,  gamed 
124,539  votes;  Hoover,  26,889. 

MISSISSIPPI,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  University,  Miss.,  founded  in  1848. 
With  the  usual  exception  of  the  War  years,  the 
university  grew  steadily  during  the  period  1914- 
28,  fiom  an  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  528,  a  faculty  of  35,  and  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes,  to  an  enrollment  of  1121  (au- 
tumn, 1928),  309  in  summer  session  of  1928, 
64  members  on  faculty,  and  40,000  volumes  in 
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the  library,  at  the  close.  The  income  of  the 
university  also  increased,  from  $138,226  to  $190,- 
000  from  State  appropriations,  $98,000  from 
student  fees,  and  $52,000  from  all  other  sources. 
Five  new  dormitories  were  constructed,  a  phar- 
macy building,  and  a  tehapel,  for  which  the  Leg- 
islature appropriated  $150,000  in  1926.  Special 
appropriations  of  $1,600,000  were  made  by  the 
1928  Legislature  for  new  buildings  and  other 
permanent  improvements.  A  school  of  commerce 
and  business,  and  a  department  of  hygiene  were 
opened  previous  to  1924,  and  a  new  department 
of  rural  economics  and  sociology  was  added  in 
1926.  Alfred  Hume,  C.E.  D.Sc.,  who  had  been 
vice  chancellor  since  1 905  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics since  1890,  was  elected  chancellor,  ef- 
fective Sept.  1,  to  succeed  J.  N.  Powers,  LL.D. 
MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB.  See  FLOODS  AND 
FLOOD  CONTROL. 

MISSOTJBI.  The  eighteenth  State  in  size 
(69,420  square  miles)  and  the  ninth  in  popula- 
tion, 1928,  3,523,000.  The  total  population 
increased  from  3,293,335  in  1910  to  3,404,055  in 
1920,  a  gain  of  3.4  per  cent;  estimated  popula- 
tion, 1928,  3,523,000.  The  white  population 
rose  from  3,134,932  (1910)  to  3,225,044  (1920) ; 
Negro,  from  157,452  to  178,241;  native  white, 
from  2,900,036  to  3,039,018,  while  the  foreign- 
born  white  decreased  from  228,896  to  186,026. 
The  urban  population  mounted  in  the  decade 
from  1,398,817  to  1,586,903;  the  rural  popula- 
tion decreased  from  1,894,518  to  1,817,152.  The 
growth  of  the  principal  cities  was  as  follows: 
St.  Louis  (q.v.),  1910,  687,029;  1920,  772,897; 
Kansas  City  (q.v.),  248,381  to  324,410;  St. 
Joseph,  77,403  to  77,939;  Springfield,  35,201  to 
39,631. 

Agriculture.  As  Missouri  is  one  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  States,  conditions  have 
reflected  influences  which  characterized  the  war 
and  post-war  periods.  (See  AGRICULTURE). 
Missouri  is  one  of  the  minor  cotton-producing 
States  and  while  the  region  where  cotton  is 
grown  has  become  infested  by  the  boll  weevil, 
the  insect  was  held  back  by  cold  winters  and  its 
ravages  were  not  serious.  Figures  for  area  and 
production  for  several  years  are  1913,  112,000 
acres,  production,  67,000  bales;  1920,  136,000 
acres,  79,000  bales;  1928  (estimated),  349,000 
acres,  146,000  bales.  It  will  be  noted  that,  since 
Missouri  suffered  less  than  most  other  affected 
States  from  the  boll  weevil,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  area  grown.  In  Missouri,  a  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  farms  set  in  between 
1910  and  1020  and  continued  thereafter.  Their 
number  decreased  1  per  cent,  or  from  263,004 
in  1920  to  260,473  in  1925.  The  total  area  in 
farms  decreased  from  34,744,679  to  32,641,893 
acres.  The  improved  land  in  farms  totaled  24,- 
832,966  acres  in  1920.  The  percentage  of  the 
total  land  used  for  agricultural  purposes  de- 
creased from  79.1  per  cent  (1920)  to  74.2  per 
cent  (1925).  The  total  value  of  farm  property 
rose  from  $2,052,917,488  in  1910  to  $3,591,068,- 
085  in  1920,  but  fell  to  $2,286,639,415  in  1925. 
The  average  value  per  farm  was  $7405  in  1910, 
$13,654  in  1920,  and  $8779  in  1925.  In  inter- 
preting these  values,  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency incident  to  the  War  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms 
in  1925,  174,383  were  operated  by  owners;  1063, 
by  managers;  and  85,027,  by  tenants.  The  com- 
parative figures  for  1910  were  192,285;  2001 ;  and 
82,958.  White  farmers  in  1920  numbered  260,- 
178,  compared  with  273,578  in  1910;  colored, 


2826,  compared  with  3666.  Farms  reported  as 
under  mortgage  numbered  85,538  in  1920;  and 
76,970  in  1925.  The  total  number  of  cattle  in 
1920  was  2,781,644;  in  1925,  2,372,335;  dairy 
cows  numbered  1,066,750  in  1920  and  516,787  in 
1925;  swine,  3,888,677  in  1920  and  3,510,941  in 
1925;  mules,  255,455  in  1920  and  371,568  in  1925; 
sheep,  1,271,616  in  1920  and  893,611  in  1925. 
The  estimated  production  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  in  1928  was  as  follows:  Corn,  181,540,000 
bushels;  wheat,  19,194,000;  oats,  44,968,000; 
potatoes,  10,285,000;  sweet  potatoes,  1,155,000; 
hay,  4,340,000  tons;  and  tobacco,  4,400,000 
pounds.  Comparative  figures  for  1913  are  corn, 
129,062,000  bushels;  wheat,  39,586,000;  oats, 
26,500,000  ;*  barley,  110,000;  potatoes,  3,230,000; 
hay,  1,800,000  tons;  and  tobacco,  3,315,000 
pounds. 

Mining.  Missouri  is  first  among  the  States 
in  production  of  lead.  Important  quantities  of 
coal,  clay  products,  and  cement  also  are  pro- 
duced, but  it  is  the  lead  industry  which  gives 
it  its  chief  importance  as  a  mineral-producing 
State,  with  a  rank  of  sixteenth  in  value  of  min- 
eral products  in  1926.  Fluctuations  in  produc- 
tion of  lead  in  the  period  from  1914  on  are 
indicated  in  the  following  figures:  1914,  192,612 
short  tons,  valued  at  $15,023,736;  1916,  233,088, 
$32,166,144;  1917,  234,156,  $40,274,832;  1919, 
163,290,  $17,308,740;  1920,  165,114,  $20,418,240; 
1921,  180,085,  $16,207,650;  1922,  178,412,  $19,- 
625,320;  1926,  207,012,  $33,121,920;  1927,  198,- 
760,  $25,043,760.  The  greater  part  of  the  output 
is  obtained  from  the  southeast  and  central  parts 
of  the  State.  Coal  production  varied  in  the 
decade  from  3,935,980  short  tons  in  1914  to  4,- 
742,146  short  tons  in  1916;  5,667,730  in  1918; 
5,369,565  in  1920;  3,551,621  in  1921;  and  3,008,- 
495  in  1926.  Clay  products  during  the  recent 
years  have  ranged  in  value  from  $6,077,284  in 
1914  to  $9,155,088  in  1918;  $17,474,542  in  1920; 
$10,668,691  in  1921;  $17,618,931  in  1926.  The 
increased  value  in  the  War  period  was  due 
chiefly  to  changes  in  the  buying  power  of  cur- 
rency which  led  to  higher  prices,  since  production 
was  not  greatly  increased.  The  output  of 
cement  has  grown  gradually  to  7,639,966  barrels 
per  year,  in  1926;  yearly  value  increased  from 
$4,485,744  in  1914  to  $12,917,342  in  1926.  Dur- 
ing the  period  affected  by  the  World  War  the 
cement  produced  commanded  high  prices  due 
chiefly  to  the  decreased  buying  power  of  money. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
State  for  1926  was  $90,003,537,  compared  with 
$90,994,479  in  1920;  $61,862,232  in  1919;  $76,- 
663,995  in  1918;  and  $48,597,593  in  1914. 

Manufactures.  Missouri  is  an  important  in- 
dustrial State.  There  were  according  to  the  1920 
census,  13  cities  with  more  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, containing  39.8  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  State.  In  1919  they  reported  75.6 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  State's  manufactured 
products.  There  were  in  the  State,  in  1909, 
8375  establishments;  in  1919,  8592;  and  in  1925, 
5100;  and  in  1927,  6422.  Persons  engaged  in 
manufactories  numbered  185,705,  244,939,  194,- 
689,  and  195,378,  in  those  years.  Capital  in- 
vested amounted  to  $444,343,135  in  1909,  and 
$938,760,773  in  1919.  The  value  of  manufac- 
tured products  in  1909  was  $574,111,070;  in 
1919,  $1,594,208,338;  in  1925,  $2,849,729;  in  1927, 
$1,665,173,465.  The  increase  in  value  of  the 
product  about  1919  was  due  largely  to  changes 
in  industrial  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
War  and  cannot  properly  be  used  to  measure  the 
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growth  of  manufactures  during  the  census  period 
1914-19;  but  the  increase  in  number  of  wage 
earners  indicated  growth  in  the  manufacturing 
activities  of  the  State.  Slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  form  the  first  industry  in  point  of  value 
of  products,  which  amounted  in  1900  to  $79,681,- 
000;  1919,  $247,477,000;  and  1925,  $175,392,412. 
Flour-mill  and  gristmill  products  rank  high  in 
value:  in  1909,  $44,508,000;  1919,  $113,- 
297,000;  1925,  $82,442,041.  The  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  furnished  products  of  $48,751,000 
in  1909;  1919,  $142,406,000;  and  in  1925,  $124,- 
327,701.  The  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies 
and  parts  had  an  output  in  1909  valued  at  $1,- 
677,000;  1914,  $2,183,000;  and  1919,  $71,939,000. 
The  most  important  manufacturing  cities  are  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City.  In  St.  Louis  in  1909, 
there  were  2067  manufacturing  establishments, 
with  a  product  of  $328,495,000;  in  1919,  3205 
with  $871,700,000;  in  1925,  products  amounted 
to  $874,557,000.  Kansas  City  in  1909  had  902 
with  $54,705,000;  in  1919,  997  with  $192,815,000; 
in  1925,  products  of  $221,349,000.  St.  Joseph  is 
also  an  important  manufacturing  city,  having,  in 
1909,  261  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
product  worth  $17,626,000,  in  1914,  267,  $17,- 
068,000;  and  in  1919,  219,  $50,697,000. 

Education.  There  has  been  steady  develop- 
ment in  the  educational  system  of  Missouri.  The 
State  was  divided  some  yeais  ago  into  five  dis- 
tricts coterminous  with  the  five  State  teachers'- 
college  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  high  school 
inspector  or  supervisor  was  placed,  who  had  his 
office  at  the  teachers'  college  and  was  responsible 
for  the  advancement  of  secondary  education  in  his 
district.  The  department  also  undertook  two 
otliei  outstanding  projects,  a  State-wide  survey 
of  educational  conditions  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  curriculum  courses  of  study  and  staiidaids 
foi  classification  of  high  schools  of  the  State. 
Trained  experts  were  directing  both  activities. 
Attention  was  also  given  to  the  development  of 
the  rural  schools,  and  there  were  assigned  to  this 
field  one  rural  supervisor  for  the  State  and  five 
mral  school  inspectors;  the  work  of  these  sup- 
ervisors was  to  help  the  county  superintendents 
in  gioup  and  community  meetings,  to  inspect 
rural  schools,  and,  in  general,  to  help  teachers 
in  their  woik.  Under  the  survey  plan,  attention 
was  given  to  conferences  of  teachers,  school-board 
members,  and  pations,  in  the  couise  of  which 
plans  for  school  improvement,  better  supervision, 
and  improved  presentation  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  individual  problems  of  teachers,  were 
discussed  and  remedies  suggested.  The  total 
enrollment  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  in 
1913  was  690,484;  in  1925-26  it  was  723,167,  out 
of  a  school  population  (ages  5  to  17  years,  in- 
clusive) of  859,037.  There  were  enrolled  in 
elementary  grades  612,414,  in  the  secondary 
grades  110,753  pupils.  The  total  expenditures 
on  public  day  schools  in  1925-26  were;  current, 
$39,972,574;  outlays,  $13,244,530.  The  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  in  the  State  decreased  from  5.4 
in  1910  to  3.8  in  1920:  in  the  native  white  popu- 
lation, from  4.3  to  2.8  per  cent;  in  the  foreign- 
born  white,  from  10.2  to  10  per  cent;  in  the  col- 
ored, from  21.1  to  14.3  per  cent. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  Dec.  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments, 
$23,892,125  (of  which  $5,497,348  was  for  local  ed- 
ucation) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $3,297,765;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $19,601,528;  total, 


$46,791,418  (of  which  $19,994,908  was  for  high- 
ways, $1,411,950  being  for  maintenance  and  $18,- 
532,958  for  construction).  Revenue  was  $42,- 
771,958.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  32.1  per  cent;  departmental  earnings 
and  charges  for  services  of  State  officials,  15.4 
per  cent;  sale  of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gaso- 
line, 41.1  per  cent.  Property  valuation  was  $4,- 
967,319,670;  State  taxation  thereon,  $3,457,516. 
Net  State  funded  debt  was  $69,958,464. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  While  Mis- 
souri was  regarded  as  a  solidly  Democratic  State 
for  many  years,  it  gradually  shifted  to  the  doubt- 
ful class.  It  was  carried  by  Roosevelt  and  the  en- 
tire Republican  State  ticket  except  governor  in 
1904,  by  Heibert  S.  Hadley  for  governor  in  1908, 
and  by  the  Republicans  again  in  1910.  After 
the  Republican  split  of  11)12,  the  Republicans 
gradually  developed  sufficient  strength  to  elect 
candidates  for  governor  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor. In  1914  William  J.  Stone  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Democrats  elected  the  Representa- 
tives in  all  the  districts  except  two.  A  proposed 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
defeated  at  this  election.  In  1016  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor,  Frederick  0.  Gaidner,  was 
elected;  the  Democrats  elected  all  the  State 
officers  except  the  State  auditor.  Wilson  re- 
ceived 398,032  votes;  Hughes,  369,339.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  State-wide 
prohibition  was  defeated  at  this  election,  but  an 
amendment  providing  for  pensions  for  the  blind 
was  carried.  Senator  W.  J.  Stone  died  in  1918, 
and  X.  P.  Wilfley  was  appointed.  In  the  au- 
tumn, the  Republicans  elected  their  candidate  for 
senator,  Selden  P.  Spencer. 

In  1919,  Governor  Gardner  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Wallace  Crossley  as  State  Fuel 
Commissioner  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  fuel  authorities,  to  conserve  and  distri- 
bute propei  ly  the  coal  supply  when  a  shortage 
was  threatened  by  labor  trouble  in  the  mines. 
The  Republicans  in  1920  elected  as  governor 
Arthur  M.  Hyde,  and  reMected  Senator  Spencer. 
In  the  presidential  election,  Harding  received 
727,162  votes;  Cox,  574,799.  By  referendum 
vote,  the  people  approved  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition  throughout  the  State.  In  1922 
Senator  James  A.  Reed,  although  he  was  bitterly 
assailed  for  his  failure  to  support  President 
Wilson  in  the  Senate,  and  although  the  former 
President  strongly  voiced  his  objection  to  Reed, 
was  nominated.  In  the  election,  he  defeated  the 
Republican  candidate,  R.  R.  Brewster.  During 
1923  at  St.  Joseph,  a  trial  of  76  so-called  radicals, 
including  William  Z.  Foster  and  others,  was  con- 
ducted. Foster  was  acquitted,  but  several  others 
were  convicted.  Sam  A.  Baker,  Republican,  was 
elected  governor  in  1924,  the  vote  for  President 
was:  Coolidge,  648,486;  Davis,  572,753.  Harry 
B.  Hawes,  Democrat,  was  elected  senator  in  1926, 
and  a  workman's-compensation  system  was  ap- 
proved by  popular  vote.  A  tornado  demolished  a 
part  of  St.  Louis,  doing  about  $25,000,000  of 
damage,  Sept.  20,  1927.  The  Mississippi  Valley 
floods  in  the  spring  of  1927  did  great  damage.  In 
1928  Henry  S.  Caulfield,  Republican,  was  elected 
governor;  the  vote  for  President  was:  Hoover, 
834,080;  Smith,  662,076. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1915  en- 
acted a  measure  designed  to  prevent  dishonest 
advertising.  In  1917  the  Legislature  amended 
the  laws  relating  to  criminal  procedure  and 
abolished  capital  punishment,  which  was  restored 
in  1919  at  ail  extra  session.  An  income  tax  was 
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created  and  corporation,  inheritance,  and  secured- 
debt  tax  laws  weie  passed.  The  secured-debt  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  banking 
laws  were  also  amended  in  important  details. 
By  a  provision  of  the  Legislature  in  1919, 
women  were  permitted  to  vote  for  President. 
The  Legislature  enacted  a  child-labor  law  and 
a  workmen Vcoinpensation  law,  the  latter  an- 
nulled by  referendum.  The  Legislature  of  1921 
created  a  Commissioner  of  Agnculture;  passed 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  deserving  blind; 
created  a  State  Department  of  the  Budget  and 
social-welfare  boards  in  cities  of  the  second  and 
third  class;  amended  the  child-labor  laws,  and 
created  municipal  coopeiative  courts  in  all  coun- 
ties having  a  population  between  19,000  and  150,- 
000.  The  laws  creating  offices  of  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  the  Budget 
were  later  suspended  by  referendum  and  de- 
feated. 

The  Legislature  created  a  State  Highway 
Commission  in  1921  and  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  7600  miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads 
from  a  bond  issue  of  $60,000,000  voted  by  the 
people,  supplemented  by  Federal  aid.  The  issu- 
ance of  $1 5,000,000  in  bonds  was  authorized  for 
the  payment  of  a  soldiers'  bonus.  There  was 
created  the  State  Department  of  Finance  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  submit  to  the  voteis  an 
amendment  enabling  women  to  hold  any  office  in 
the  .State.  This  Legislature  also  provided  for 
a  system  of  workmen's  compensation.  This  was 
suspended  by  referendum.  In  11)23  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  geneial  prohibition  act  and 
enacted  measures  to  extend  the  voting  privilege 
equally  to  men  and  women.  A  municipal  zoning 
act  was  passed  in  1925.  Incorporation  laws  were 
liberalized  in  1927,  and  a  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Inspection,  uniting  two 
fonner  Depaitments,  was  created,  while  State 
bank  requirements  were  rendered  more  stringent. 

MISSOUBI,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  at  Columbia  and  Holla,  Mo., 
founded  in  1830.  The  student  enrollment  in- 
creased from  2605  in  1914  to  4439  in  1928, 
with  2169  legistered  in  the  summer  of  1928; 
the  faculty  in  the  same  period  from  262  to  400 
membeis;  the  library,  from  165,000  to  326,000 
volumes;  the  productive  funds  from  $1,280,000  to 
$2,500,000;  and  the  income  from  $1,100,000  to 
$3,500,000.  A  new  building  for  a  School  of 
Journalism  was  given  by  Ward  A.  Neff  in  1920, 
and  a  hospital,  a  gymnasium  for  women,  a 
chemistry  building,  an' agricultural  building,  and 
a  War  memonal  building  were  erected  in  1922. 
In  1921,  $**H),000  was  received  for  a  home  eco- 
nomics building;  in  1922-23,  in  memory  of  their 
son,  Lee  H.  Tate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frnnk  R.  Tate 
gave  $125,000  toward  a  new  law  building.  Presi- 
dent, Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  LL.D. 

MITCHELL,  WESLEY  CLAIR  (1874-  ). 
An  American  economist,  who  was  born  at  Rush- 
ville,  111.,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago (A.B.,  1896;  PhD.,  1899)  and  the  universi- 
ties of  Halle  and  Vienna.  He  was  instructor  in 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (1900- 
02),  assistant  professor  of  commerce  (1902-08) 
and  professor  of  political  economy  (1909-12)  at 
the  University  of  California,  and  professor  of 
economics  (1914-19,  and  since  1922)  at  Colum- 
bia University.  From  1919  to  1921,  he  was  lec- 
turer at  the  New  School  for  Social  Reseat  ch  in 
iNew  York  He  served  as  chief  of  the  price  sec- 
tion of  the  War  Industries  Board  (1918-19). 
Since  1919  he  has  been  director  of  research  in  the 


National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  He  be' 
came  chairman  of  the  Social  Science  Council  in 
1927.  He  is  the  author  of  A  History  of  the 
Greenbacks  ( \  903 )  ;  (3 old  Prices  and  Wages 
Under  the  Greenback  Standard  (1908)  ;  Business 
Cycles  (1913,  1927).  He  edited  Historj/  of 
Prices  During  the  War ;  Business  Cycles  and  Un- 
employment. (Consult  Contemporary  Economic 
Thought,  by  P.  J.  Hoinan,  1928). 

MITCHELL,  WILLIAM  (1879-  ).  An 
American  army  officer,  born  at  Nice,  France, 
and  educated  at  George  Washington  University 
and  the  Army  Staff  College.  He  was  with 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  in  Cuba  and  served  in  the 
Philippines  in  1899.  In  1903  he  constructed 
the  Alaskan  telegraph  system  and  in  1914 
joined  the  French  aviation  forces  in  France. 
He  was  the  first  American  officer  to  fly  over  the 
lines,  commanded  the  air  units  of  the  1st  Army, 
and  was  chief  of  the  Air  Service  in  the  Argonne 
offensive.  He  commanded  the  air  forces  at  St. 
Mill i el  and  served  at  Cambrai,  the  Somme,  etc. 
In  1920  he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  in 
the  Air  Service.  After  four  years'  service  at 
Washington,  he  reverted  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
In  1925,  l>eeause  of  his  criticisms  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  in  connection  with  their 
management  of  aviation,  he  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  suspension  from  the 
service  for  five  years  HP  resigned  in  192(5  and 
lectured  in  behalf  of  reform  in  aviation  laws. 
He  wrote  Our  Air  Force  ( 1921  ),  Winged  Defense 
(1925),  and  many  pamphlets  and  magazine  arti- 
cles 

MITCHELL,  WILLIAM  DE  WITT  (1874- 
).  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
in  President  lloovei's  Cabinet.  He  was  born  at 
Winona,  Minn  ,  and  educated  at  Lawrenceville 
School,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale, 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota  (A.B  ,  1895). 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  be- 
gan practice  at  St  Paul  in  1890  He  served  as 
Hecretaiy  of  the  first  St.  Paul  Charter  Commis- 
sion in  1900  and  was  chanmaii  of  the  Citizens' 
Chaiter  Commission  in  1922  Having  been  an 
officer  in  the  National  Guard  of  Minnesota  in 
1898-1901,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  6th  Regi- 
ment duiing  the  World  War.  In  1925  President 
Coolidge  appointed  him  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States.  He  filled  that  office  with  distinc- 
tion and  although  in  politics  a  Democrat,  he  was 
named  Attorney  General  by  President  Hoover,  in 
March,  1929 

MLYNARSKI,  ml^nar'ske",  EMIL  (1870- 
).  A  Polish  composer  and  conductor  (see 
VOL.  XVI).  During  1910-15  he  was  conductor 
of  the  Choral  and  Orchestral  Union  at  Glasgow. 
He  returned  to  Warsaw  in  1919  to  his  former 
posts  as  conductor  at  the  opera  and  director  of 
the  Consei  vatory,  which  latter  position  he  re- 
signed in  1922.  He  added  to  his  works  an  opera, 
Eine  Kommemacht  (Warsaw,  1923),  and  Sym- 
phony, in  F 

MOBILIZATION*.  See  ARMIES  AND  ABMY 
ORGANIZATION. 

MOFFAT  TUNNEL.    See  TUNNELS. 

MOHAMMED  VI  (  VAHID-ED-DIN  )  (1861- 
1920).  A  Sultan  of  Turkey,  brother  of  Moham- 
med V,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1918.  He  lived  in 
seclusion  until  he  became  Sultan.  After  the 
rise  of  the  Nationalists  under  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  and  particularly  after  he  had  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  he  was  merely  a  figurehead 
politically,  although  as  caliph  he  was  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  entire  Moslem  world.  In  No- 
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vember,  1922,  he  was  dethroned  by  the  National 
Assembly  and  left  Constantinople  on  board  the 
British  warship,  Malaya,  bound  for  Malta.  He 
went  to  Switzerland  and  France,  where  he  lived 
in  comparative  poverty.  He  died  in  San  Remo 
and  was  buried  in  Mecca. 

MOHLER,  JOHN  ROBBINS  (1875-  ).  An 
American  pathologist,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  educated  at  Temple  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Marquette  Univer- 
sity. For  several  years,  he  was  a  practicing 
Veterinarian  and  was  also  in  the  employ  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industiy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  1891  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant pathologist  in  the  bureau  and  was  succes- 
sively zoologist,  chief  of  the  pathological  divi- 
sion, assistant  chief,  and  after  1917,  chief  of  the 
entire  bureau.  Besides  ti  anslating  several  med- 
ical works  from  foreign  languages,  he  was  the 
author  of  many  articles  on  pathology,  bacteri- 
ology, and  meat  inspection.  During  the  World 
War,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Remount  Board  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

MOINAUX,  GEORGES.  See  COURTELINE, 
GEORGES. 

MOISSEIVITCH,  BENNO  (1890-  ).  A 
Russian  pianist,  born  in  Odessa.  He  studied 
tinder  D.  Klimov  at  the  Imperial  Musical  Acad- 
emy in  Odessa  and,  after  winning  the  Rubin- 
stem  Prize  at  the  age  of  nine,  completed  his 
education  under  ljescheti/ky  in  Vienna  (1904— 
8).  He  made  his  de*but  in  Reading,  England, 
in  1908,  and  the  next  year  took  London  by 
stonn  His  success  waq  such  that  for  the  fol- 
lowing 10  years  he  was  on  concert  tour  exclu- 
sively in  England,  appearing  in  numeious  re- 
citals ii nd  with  all  the  important  symphony 
orclie^tnm.  In  1919  he  made  his  first  tour  of 
the  United  States,  after  \\luch  he  visited  all  the 
countries  of  the  civilized  world  In  1914  he 
married  the  Australian  violinist,  Daisy  Ken- 
nedy, from  whom  he  was  dnorced  in  1924. 

MOLDAVIA.     See  RUMANIA. 

MOLEY,  RAYMOND  (1886-  )  An  Amer- 
ican educator,  born  at  Berea,  Ohio,  and  educated 
at  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Oberhn  College,  and 
Columbia  Tniveisity.  He  taught  in  several 
schools  in  Ohio  until  1914.  In  1916  he  was  ap- 
pointed instiuctor  anil  assistant  piofessor  of 
politics  at  Western  Reserve  University  and  from 
1919  to  1923  was  director  of  the  Cleveland  Foun- 
dation. Since  1923  he  has  been  associate  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Columbia.  He  was  re- 
search director  of  the  New  York  State  Crime 
Commission,  1926-27.  Ho  wrote  Lessons  in 
Democracy  (1919);  Commercial  Recreation 
(1919)  ;  Facts  for  Future  Citizens  (1922)  ;  The 
Cleveland  Crime  Survey  (1922)  ;  The  Outline  of 
Government  (1922);  The  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  Missouri  (1926)  ;  The  Prac- 
tice of  Politics  (brochure,  1927);  and  various 
pamphlets  and  articles  on  the  teaching  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  coauthor  of  Criminal  Cases  in 
New  York  Couris  (1927). 

MOLINARI,  mo'16'na're:',  BERNARDINO 
(1880—  ).  An  Italian  conductor,  born  in 
Rome.  He  began  to  study  the  piano  at  the  age 
of  five  and  continued  his  musical  education  at 
the  Liceo  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  under  Sgani- 
bati,  Maichetti,  and  Falehi.  He  began  his  career 
as  accompanist  of  famous  visiting  artists.  In 
1909  he  was  appointed  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra,  becoming  regulai  con- 
ductor in  1914.  In  1920  he  began  to  make  ex- 
tended tours  as  guest-conductor.  Since  1927, 
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when  he  made  his  American  d6but  with  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  (December  29),  he 
has  visited  this  country  every  year,  directing  sev- 
eral of  the  great  orchestras.  In  1929  he  was 
appointed,  together  with  Toscanini  and  Mengel- 
berg,  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

M0LLEB  VAN  DEN  SHUCK,  ARTUR  (1876- 
1925).  A  German  writer  on  literature,  econom- 
ics, and  sociology,  born  at  Solingen.  He  was 
educated  and  spent  several  years  traveling 
in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  England, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia.  Besides  editing  the 
works  of  Dostoevski,  he  is  the  author  of  Die 
Moderne  Litcratur  in  Gruppcn  und  Einseldar- 
stellungen  (1900);  Die  Varu't6-  cine  Kullur- 
dramaturgie  (1901);  Die  Dcutschen :  Unscre 
Menschhcitsgeschichte  (1904);  Zcitgenosscn 
(1905)  ;  Die  Italienmche  tfclionhcit  (1913)  ;  Dcr 
Prcussischc  8til  (1915)  ;  Das  Recht  dcr  Jungen 
Volkcr  (1918);  and  -Das  Dritte  Reich  (1923). 

MOLNAB,  FFRENC  (1878-  ).  A  Hunga- 
rian playwright  whose  first  New  York  success 
was  Lihom  (1922),  presenting  a  penetrating 
study  of  characteiistic  tendencies  in  an  uncouth 
man.  He  was  further  represented  on  the  New 
York  stage  by  Launvi  (1923)  ;  Fashions  for  Men 
(1923);  The  fliran  (1923);  The  Guardsman 
(1924);  The  Glass  Slipper  (1925);  The  Play's 
the  Thing  (1926);  and  Oli/mpm  (1928).  In 
1928  English  translations  of  Twenty-Five  PJays 
were  published. 

MOLTKE,  mAlt'ke,  RAIMTND  HERMANN  SIEG- 
FRIED (1869-  ).  A  German  wnter  and  econ- 
omist. He  studied  in  Leipzig  and  at  the  Art 
Academy  in  Berlin  and  later  became  librarian 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Leipzig  His 
most  important  works,  on  economic  and  histori- 
cal subjects,  are  Lcipzigs  Handclshorporationcm 
(1907)  ;  Zwci  Kapitcl  aus  Lcipzigs  Handcls- 
und  Verkehr^gcscliichte  (1912);  Fncdrich  List 
(1913)  ;  Katalog  Altkaufnuinnicher  Archive  in 
Leipzig  (1913);  Die  Icipzigcr  Mcsscn  im  Wclt- 
kricg  (1-920);  Au&  Verganqcnhcit  und  Gcgcn- 
wart  dcr  leipzigcr  Kaufmannschaft  (1926).  He 
also  wrote  tfieg  fried  von  Rrhirarzburq,  a  novel 
(1927),  and  edited  F.  A.  Weber's  Handbuch  der 
dcutschcn  Rprache  and  other  woiks. 

MOLUCCA.     See  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

MOMBERT,  mom'ttfrt,  ALFKID  (1872-  ). 
A  German  poet,  born  in  Kailsruhe  and  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  Mu- 
nich, and  Berlin.  He  practiced  law  for  six  years 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  work. 
His  works  include.  Dcr  Sotincngcist  (1905); 
Aeon,  der  TJ  cltgcsuchto  (1907);  Aeon  vor 
Syrakus  (1911);  Der  llimmhschc  Zccher 
(1909)  ;  Der  Held  dcr  Erdc  (1919)  ;  Aeon  Zwi- 
schen  den  Frauen  (1920)  ;  and  Atair  (1925). 

MOND,  SIR  ALFRED.  See  MELCHETT,  FIRST 
BARON. 

MONDELL.  FRANK  WHEELER  (1860-  ). 
An  American  public  official,  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  For 
many  years,  he  was  engaged  in  farming,  stock- 
raising,  and  railroad  construction.  In  1887  he 
settled  in  Wyoming,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  the  State.  In  1909 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  State  Sen- 
ate. He  was  elected  to  the  54th  and  56th  Con- 
gresses and  was  successively  reelected  until  1922, 
when  he  was  defeated.  In  the  66th  and  67th 
Congresses,  he  was  majority  leader  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
framing  the  legislation  passed  by  that  body.  He 
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took  an  active  part  in  all  the  Republican  con- 
ventions from  1902,  and  in  the  convention  of 
1924  was  permanent  chairman.  In  1923-25  he 
was  a  director  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 
MONET,  mo'nfi',  CLAUDE  (1840-1926).  A 
French  landscape  painter  (see  VOL.  XVI).  He 
was  considered  the  foremost  landscape  painter  of 
impressionism.  In  his  last  years,  he  was  trou- 
bled with  cataract,  but  was  able  to  work  inter- 
mittently on  several  large  paintings  arranged 
in  groups  of  three  to  five.  The  subjects  were 
chiefly  water-lilies,  and  the  large  group  which 
he  presented  to  the  French  nation  was  placed 
on  permanent  exhibition  in  a  room  built  for  it 
in  the  Orangeries  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  Paris. 
MONGOLIA.  A  Chinese  outer  territory, 
with  an  estimated  area  of  1,875,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  variously  estimated  from 
760,000  to  2,500,000.  The  difficulties  of  com- 
munication because  of  lack  of  railways  and  the 
obstacles  presented  by  the  barren  reaches  of 
the  Desert  of  Gobi,  which  cuts  into -the  heart 
of  the  region,  make  for  a  sparsely  settled  popu- 
lation. Agriculture  is  impossible,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  inhabitants  are  hunters  and  raisers 
of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  Chinese  are 
steadily  penetrating  into  Inner  Mongolia  and  the 
Desert  of  Gobi  and  beginning  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Inner  and  Outer  Mon- 
golia were  joined  in  1917  by  a  motor  transport 
service  plying  between  Urga  and  Kalgan.  Urga 
was  the  chief  town  and  centre  of  population. 
During  recent  years,  Mongolia's  fortunes  were 
linked  with  those  of  Russia  and  China.  Up  to 
the  Revolution,  Russian  penetration  into  Outer 
Mongolia  continued  The  overthrow  of  the  Czar 
not  only  checked  the  completion  of  these  enter- 
prises but  also  put  Outer  Mongolia  at  the  mercy 
of  marauding  bands.  In  November,  1919,  the 
reigning  prince,  the  Living  Buddha  or  Hutuktu, 
prompted  by  his  advineis,  asked  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  charter  of  independence;  some  days 
later,  the  Chinese  government  acceded  by  de- 
nouncing the  Ruaso-Chinese  and  Russo-Mongo- 
lian  treaties  of  1913-14.  The  Chinese  did  not 
maintain  their  position  long.  Early  in  1921, 
Baron  Ungern  von  Sternberg,  heading  remnants 
of  Semenov's  anti-Bolshevik  troops,  marched  on 
the  Chinese  at  Urga,  captured  the  town,  and  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  Hutuktu  was 
compelled  to  announce  his  sovereignty  once  more, 
though  his  policies  were  plainly  dominated  by 
the  Baron  Ungern.  The  Peking  government  was 
defied,  arid  troops  were  even  sent  into  Inner  Mon- 
golia. Ungern  could  not  stand  up  against  the 
Bolshevik  Army  and  Russian  influence  again  be- 
came paramount;  Soviet  troops  remained  at 
Urga;  a  Mongolian  national  government,  tak- 
ing control,  adopted  a  consistently  friendly  atti- 
tude toward  Soviet  Russia.  In  1923  a  Russian 
mission  proceeded  to  Peking  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  friendly  relations  and  reestablishing 
the  economic  agreements  of  1913-14.  In  June, 
1924,  a  treaty  was  signed  which  called  for  the 
restoration  of  Mongolia  to  China.  Inner  Mon- 
golia continues  to  be  administered  by  Chinese 
officials  appointed  through  Peking.  See  CHINA  ; 
RUSSIA. 

MONITOR.    See  VESSEL,  NAVAL. 

MONTAGU,  THE  RT.  HON.  EDWIN  SAMUEL 
(1879-1924).  An  English  public  official,  co- 
author of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Reform  Plan 
(see  INDIA).  He  wa»  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  after  1906  was  a  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  Chesterton  divi- 


sion of  Cambridgeshire.  He  was  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(1906-8),  and  to  the  Prime  Minister  (1908- 
10),  and  from  that  year  to  1914,  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  served 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1915 
and  as  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1914  to  1916.  He  was  Minister  of  Munitions 
and  a  member  of  the  War  Committee  in  the  lat- 
ter year  and  Secretary  of  State  for  India  when 
he  and  Lord  Chelmsford  urged  a  limited  degree 
of  self-government  in  India,  to  be  extended  if 
successful  (1917-22).  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  1914. 

MONTAGUE,  mtfn'ta-gu,  C(HAHLES)  E(D- 
WARD  )  ( 1 867-1928 ) .  A  British  author  and  jour- 
nalist, who  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London 
School  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1890 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
by  1896  was  chief  leader  writer,  and  later  be- 
came a  director  of  the  paper.  In  1925  he  re- 
tired to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  writing  of 
novels.  During  the  World  War,  he  served 
(1915-19)  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
His  first  and  last  books,  A  Hind  Let  Loose 
(1910)  and  Right  Off  the  Map  (1927),  were  po- 
litical and  social  fantasies.  His  other  publica- 
tions were  Dramatic  Values,  theatrical  criticisms 
(1911);  The  Front  Line,  with  drawings  by 
Muirhead  Bone  (1917);  Fiery  Particles,  short 
stories  (1923);  The  Right  Place:  a  Book  of 
Pleasures  (1924);  Disenchantment  (1922); 
and  Rough  Justice,  a  novel  (1926). 

MONTAGUE,  WILLIAM  PEPPEBELL  (1873- 
).  An  American  professor  of  philosophy, 
born  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  educated  at  Har- 
vard University.  In  1903  he  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University,  where  he 
was  appointed  full  professor  in  1920.  One  of 
the  six  authors  of  the  Neo-Realist  programme, 
he  has  written  numerous  essays  on  the  reduction 
of  consciousness  to  a  form  of  energy  and  on 
the  implications  of  realistic  philosophy  in  the 
realm  of  what  are  ordinarily  called  spiritual 
values.  The  Ways  of  Knowing,  or  The  Methods 
of  Philosophy  was  published  in  1925. 

MONTANA.  The  third  State  in  size  (146,- 
997  square  miles)  and  the  thirty-ninth  in  popula- 
tion; capital,  Helena.  The  population  inci  eased 
from  376,053  in  1910  to  548,889  in  1920,  a  gain 
of  46  per  cent.  The  white  population  increased 
from  360,580  to  534,260;  the  Indian,  from  10,- 
745  to  10,956.  There  were,  in  1910,  1585  Jap* 
anese,  and  in  1920,  1074;  the  Negro  population 
also  decreased,  from  1834  to  1658.  The  native- 
born  white  population  increased  from  286,936  to 
440,640;  the  foreign-born  white,  from  91,644, 
to  93,620.  Both  urban  and  rural  population 
mounted  during  the  decade,  the  former  from  133,- 
420  to  172,011,  and  the  latter  from  242,633  to 
376,878.  The  growth  of  the  principal  cities  was 
as  follows.  Butte,  1910,  39,165;  1920,  41,611; 
Great  Falls,  13,943  to  24,121 ;  Billings,  10,031,  to 
15,100. 

Agriculture.  The  number  of  farms,  which 
had  increased  120  per  cent,  or  from  26,214  in 
1910  to  57,677  in  1920,  fell  sharply  to  46,904  in 
1925.  The  total  acreage  in  farms  increased  to 
35,070,656  (1920)  from  13,545,603  (1910)  and 
fell  to  32,735,723  (1925).  The  improved  land 
in  farms  was  11,007,278  acres  in  1920.  The  per- 
centage of  land  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
was  37.5  in  1920,  35  in  1925.  The  total  value 
of  farm  property  rose  from  $347,828,770  in  1910 
to  9985,961,308  in  1920,  but  declined  to  $574,- 
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807,007  in  1025;  the  average  value  per  farm  was 
$13,260  in  1010,  $17,005  in  1020,  and  $12,257  in 

1025.  In  interpreting  these  values,  the  inflation 
of  the  currency  incidental  to  the  World  War  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.    Of  the  total  number 
of  farms  in  1025,  36,281  were  operated  by  owners; 
367,  by  managers;  and  10,256,  by  tenants.     The 
comparative  figures  for  1010   are  23,365;    505; 
and    2344.     White    farmers    in    1010    numbered 
25,018;    in   1920,   56,614,   of   whom   41,051   were 
native   and    15,563    foreign-born.     Of    the    1063 
colored    farmers    in    1920,    987    were    Indians. 
Farms   reported   as   under   mortgage   numbered, 
20,897  in  1020  and  19,818  in  1925.     The  number 
of  dairy  cows  fell  from  153,425  in  1920  to  102,- 
768  in  1925;   "beef"  cows  numbered  514,853  in 
1920    and    487,663    in    1925;     sheep    numbered 
4,059,835  in  1910,  2,082,919  in  1920,  and  2,187,928 
in    1925.     The   area   under   irrigation    increased 
from  1,679,084  acres  in  1909  to  1,681,729  acres 
in  1919.     The  estimated  production  of  the  chief 
farm  crops  in  1928  was  as  follows-  Corn,  5,206,- 
000  bushels;  wheat,  77,218,000;  oats,  20,221,000; 
barley,  6,374,000;  potatoes,  4,255,000;   and  hay, 
3,103,000    tons.     Comparative    figures    for    1913 
are    corn,    882,000    bushels;    wheat,    20,673,000; 
oats,  21,750,000;   barley,  1,860,000;  potatoes,  5,- 
040,000;  and  hay,  1,188,000  tons. 

Mining.  Montana  is  an  important  State  in 
the  production  of  minerals.  In  former  years 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  mines;  zinc  and  petroleum  now 
rank  next  after  copper.  The  progress  of  mining, 
from  1014  on,  is  indicated  by  comparative  figures. 
The  production  of  coal  in  1914  was  2,805,173 
short  tons,  valued  at  $4,913,191;  1915,  2,789,755 
short  tons,  $4,526,509;  1917,  4,226,689,  $8,919,- 
136;  1918,  4,532,505,  $11,444,875;  1920,  4,413- 
866,  $13,923,000;  1921,  2,733,958,  $8,021,600; 
1926,  2,797,760,  $6,883,000.  The  production  of 
silver  vaiied  from  12,016,460  fine  ounces  in  1914 
to  16,797,479  in  1918,  12,579,178  in  1920,  12,468,- 
151  in  1922;  and  12,769,092  in  1926.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  copper,  Montana  ranks  second  among 
the  States,  being  surpassed  only  by  Arizona.  In 
1914  tlie  copper  output  was  233,229,640  pounds; 
1916,  352,928,373;  1918,  323,174,850,  1920,  177- 
039,260;  1921,  48,098,730;  and  1926,  255,372,862. 
The  diminished  production  in  1021  was  due  chiefly 
to  business  depression  which  diminished  the  de- 
mand for  copper.  Comparative  figures  for  gold, 
lead,  and  zinc  are  as  follows:  1014,  gold,  $4,117,- 
011;  lead,  0,656,008  pounds,  zinc,  111,580,544 
pounds;  1018,  gold,  $3,104,764;  lead,  37,135,875 
pounds;  zinc,  209,258,148  pounds;  1921,  gold, 
$1,480,763;  lead,  20,366,917,  pounds;  zinc,  23,- 
275,966  pounds;  1922,  gold,  $1,656,757;  lead,  29,- 
767,479  pounds;  zinc,  11,069,818  pound?;  1926, 
gold,  $1,250,731;  lead,  42,306,000  pounds;  zinc, 
147,402,000  pounds.  A  considerable  amount  of 
petroleum  also  is  produced  in  the  State,  the  out- 
put increasing  from  340,000  barrels  in  1020  to  1,- 
500,000  barrels  in  1021,  and  7,727,000  barrels  in 

1026.  In  addition  to  the  minerals  noted  above, 
quantities  of  graphite,  iron  ore,  and  manganese 
ore  are  produced.     The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
production  in  1926  was  $79,762,630,  as  compared 
with  $85,885,403  in  1920;  $73,630,824  in  1019; 
$139,331,507  in  1918;  and  $54,  244,800  in  1014. 

Education.  Montana  has  been  one  of  the 
most  efficient  States  in  the  conduct  of  its  edu- 
cational system;  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in 
1920  placed  the  Montana  school  system  first 
among  those  of  the  United  States.  The  public- 
school  fund,  which  was  greatly  increased  from 


time  to  time  by  the  sale  of  school  lands  and  by 
grants  of  the  State,  amounted  to  $17,437,407  in 
1925-26,  not  counting  unsold  schools  lands,  and 
contributed  an  annual  revenue,  together  with 
receipts  from  leases  of  school  lands,  of  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  Legislature  has  been  liberal  in 
the  enactment  of  laws  relating  to  schools.  De- 
velopment in  vocational  education  was  marked; 
the  Smith-Hughes  Law,  providing  Federal  aid  to 
States,  was  accepted  by  the  Legislature  in  1017, 
and  provisions  were  made  for  the  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  boards  of  education  in  vocational 
training.  The  boards  of  trustees  of  the  school 
districts  of  the  State  were  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  Americanization  schools 
for  all  mentally  normal  persons  over  the  age  of 
16.  One  phase  of  the  development  is  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  enrollment;  in  the  public 
schools  in  1914,  85,728  were  enrolled;  in  1925-26, 
116,990  (elementary  schools,  96,049).  In  the 
high  schools  of  the  State,  in  1925-26,  the  en- 
rollment was  20,941.  Expenditures  for  public 
day  schools  were:  current,  $11,106,389;  outlays, 
$460,258.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 
State  decreased  from  5.5  in  1910  to  28  in  1920. 
In  the  native-born  population,  it  remained  for 
both  periods  at  0.4  per  cent,  among  the  foreign- 
born  white  population,  it  decreased  from  9.2  per 
cent  to  6;  in  the  Negro  population,  it  decreased 
from  12.6  to  8  per  cent. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1027,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  departmental 
maintenance  and  operation,  $5,927,601  (of  which 
$1,318,661  was  for  local  education)  ;  for  interest 
on  debt,  $427,971  ;  for  permanent  improvements, 
$1,840,264;  total,  $8,195,926  (of  which  $1,535,- 
279  was  for  highways,  $281,640  being  for  main- 
tenance and  $1,253,633  for  construction). 
Revenues  were  $8,779,813.  Of  this,  property  and 
special  taxes  formed  29  3  per  cent ;  departmental 
earnings  and  charges  for  officials'  services,  7.3 
per  cent;  sale  of  licenses  and  taxes  on  gasoline, 
25.9  per  cent.  Property  valuation  was  $435,- 
510,159;  taxation  thereon  by  the  State,  $1,946,- 
032.  Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30,  1927, 
was  $4,751,148. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  The  political 
control  of  Montana,  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
fluctuated  between  the  Republican  and  Democra- 
tic parties.  An  election  held  in  1914  for  repre- 
sentative-at-large  was  carried  by  the  Demo- 
crats. At  this  election,  a  State  woman- suffrage 
amendment  was  carried.  On  Sept.  6,  1914,  Mayor 
Lewis  J.  Duncan  of  Butte  was  removed  from 
office  after  trial  in  the  district  court  for  neglect 
of  duty  in  connection  with  miners'  strikes.  The 
elections  of  1916  were  notable  in  that  Jeannette 
Rankin  was  chosen  the  first  woman  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Democrats 
elected  their  candidate  for  governor,  S.  V. 
Stewart;  Henry  L.  Meyers,  Democrat,  was 
reflected  to  the  Senate.  In  the  presidential  vot- 
ing, Wilson  received  101,063  votes;  Hughes,  66,- 
750.  In  1917  there  were  many  industrial  disturb- 
ances in  the  mines  of  the  State,  and  on  August  2, 
Frank  Little,  organizer  and  agitator  of  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World,  was  lynched  in 
Butte  for  attempts  to  organize  a  strike  in  the 
metal  mines  and  for  denouncing  the  Army  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  State  was  on  the 
point  of  prosecuting  him  when  he  was  seized  at 
night  and  hanged.  In  the  elections  of  1918,  Miss 
Rankin  was  defeated  for  reflection  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Carl  Riddick.  Senator 
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T.  J.  Walsh  was  reelected.  The  Republicans  came 
into  power  in  1920  and  elected  Joseph  M.  Dixon 
governor,  together  with  other  State  officers.  For 
President,  Harding  received  109,430  votes;  Cox, 
67,372.  In  1922  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Democrat, 
was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and  two  con- 
stitutional amendments  were  adopted.  One  per- 
mitted the  consolidation  of  city,  county,  and 
town  governments;  the  other  created  a  State 
Board  of  Equalization.  The  voters  also  approved 
a  i  eferendum  measure  for  a  soldiers'  bonus.  This 
was  afterward  declared  unconstitutional  and 
the  Assembly  voted  to  submit  to  the  people  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  to  permit  the 
granting  of  a  bonus.  The  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  popular  vote. 

In  1924  Senator  Walsh  practically  conducted 
the  investigation  into  the  leasing  of  oil  leserves, 
while  Senator  Wheeler  was  responsible  for,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in,  the  investigation  of  the 
administration  of  H.  M.  Daugherty,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Senator  Wheeler 
was  indicted  in  Montana  for  alleged  mfi  action 
of  the  law  which  piohibits  members  of  Congress 
from  taking  part  in  litigation  in  which  the 
Government  is  concerned.  He  was  tried  and  ac- 
quitted in  1925.  J.  E.  Ericksou,  Democrat,  was 
elected  goveinor  in  1924.  The  vote  for  President 
was:  Coolidge  74,138,  Davis,  33,805;  LaFollette, 
65,870.  State  prohibition  was  repealed  in  1926 
by  referendum  \ote.  Erickson  \*as  reelected 
governor  in  1928.  The  vote  foi  Piesident  in  1928 
was:  Hoover,  113,300,  Smith,  78,578. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1915  passed 
a  measure  providing  for  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  piohibition  to  the  people  by  j  eferen- 
dum, to  be  voted  for  in  1910.  This  was  eairied. 
The  Legislature  of  1917  amended  the  lav\s  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  couits. 
It  also  authoiized  cities  to  adopt  a  commission 
form  of  goveinuumt  and  amended  the  piohibi- 
tion laws.  In  1919  a  law  was  passed  pioviding 
for  a  State  budget.  In  1921  the  Legislature 
revised  the  tax  laws  arid  imposed  new  taxes  on 
the  production  of  oil,  gas,  minerals  etc.  In  1020 
measures  were  passed  preventing  the  holding  of 
land  by  aliens.  A  measuie  was  also  enacted 
granting  a  modified  old-age  pension.  Petroleum 
exploitation  was  regulated  in  1922. 

MONTANA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  organ- 
ization for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women,  founded  in  1895;  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  Montana,  which  comprises  the  State 
University  at  Missoula,  the  State  College  at 
Bozeman,  the  State  Normal  College  at  Dillon, 
and  the  State  Seliool  of  Mines  at  Butte.  The 
student  enrollment  at  Missoula  increased  from 
220  in  1910  to  1455  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  with 
498  in  the  summer  session  in  the  latter  year. 
In  1914-15,  the  faculty  had  84  members,  in 
1928,  9(J  members.  The  library  was  increased 
from  100,000  to  145,000  volumes  including  gov- 
ernment documents,  between  1923  and  1928. 
The  income  for  the  latter  year  was  $472,532. 
Six  new  buildings  were  completed  in  1923,  in- 
cluding a  library,  gymnasium,  forestry  build- 
ing, two  residence  halls,  and  a  central  heating 
plant.  E.  0.  Sisson  was  president  from  19,17 
to  1920  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  II.  Clapp, 
PhD.,  in  1920. 

MONTEMEZZI,  ITALO  (1875-  ).  An 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Verona.  He  received 
his  musical  education  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Milan.  Next  to  Puccini,  he  is  the  most  talented 
of  living  Italian  composers.  In  1919  he  visited 
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the  United  States,  conducting  the  American 
premiere  of  his  opera  La  Nave  (Chicago  Opera 
Association,  Nov.  18),  which  had  its  world 
premiere  in  Milan  (1918).  His  other  works  in- 
clude the  operas,  Giovanni  Gallurese  (Turin, 
1905;  New  York,  1925);  Hellera  (ib.,  1909); 
L'Amore  dci  Tre  Rk  (Milan,  1913;  New  York, 
1914)  ;  and  La  Principessa  Lontana  (not  yet 
produced) ;  and  a  cantata,  11  Cantico  dei  Can- 
tici. 

MONTENEGRO.  The  history  of  this  state 
during  the  World  War  was  obscure,  both  because 
of  its  mihtaiy  unimportance,  and  more  laigely, 
because  of  its  doubtful  loyalties.  From  1914  to 
1918,  a  division  of  sentiment  ever  widened  the 
bleach  between  the  partisans  of  the  ruling  family 
and  the  growing  group  that  looked  to  Serbia  for 
the  fulfillment  of  racial  and  nationalistic  aspi- 
rations. On  Aug.  8,  1914,  Montenegro  declared 
war  on  Austria-Hungary.  The  fear  on  the  part 
of  King  Nicholas  and  his  sons  that  victory  for 
the  Allies  would  mean  the  submergence  of  their 
dynasty  led  in  1915  and  1916  to  a  series  of  in- 
trigues with  Austria  whose  puipose  was  inter- 
preted by  Slav  patriots  as  an  endeavor  to  eiect 
a  Slav  state  in  the  South,  ruled  by  one  of 
Nicholas's  sons  and  viitually  under  Austrian 
domination.  Montenegro  was  OAernm  by  the 
Austiian  Army  eaily  in  1910;  in  the  same  year, 
having  failed  to  win  ovei  the  Central  Poweis, 
Nicholas  abandoned  his  country  and  retned  to 
France.  This  absence  strengthened  the  hand  of 
the  Slav  Nationalists.  In  1917  Montenegiins 
met  with  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  at  Corfu, 
where  the  pact  setting  forth  their  common  pi  m- 
ciples  was  issued.  When,  in  1921,  the  Monte- 
negun  delegates  to  the  Jugoslav  Constituent 
Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  union,  the  history 
of  Montenegro  as  an  independent  state  was  closed. 
See  Jrdosj  AVIA,  under  IListory. 

MONTEUX,  PTERUE  (1875-  ).  A  French 
conductor,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conseivatoire  under  Bertheher  (violin, 
first  prize),  Lavignac  (harmony),  and  Lenepveu 
(fugue).  For  some  }eais,  ho  plaxed  the  viola, 
lirst  in  Colonne's  orchestra,  then  at  the  Opera 
Comiquc,  and  during  this  period  appeared  with 
various  ensemble  oiganizations.  In  1904  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  conductor  with  the  Concerts 
Monteux  in  Paris,  at  which  he  produced  chiefly 
new  woiks  of  impressionist  compoaeis.  In  1911 
he  became  conductor  for  Diaglnlev's  Ballet  Russe 
in  Pans  and  subsequently  made  four  European 
tours  with  that  organization,  with  which  he  also 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1916.  During  the 
summer  of  1917,  he  ga\e  a  series  of  concerts 
with  the  Civic  Orchestra  in  New  York,  and  fiom 
1917  to  1919,  he  was  conductor  of  the  French 
operas  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Fiom 
1919  to  1924,  he  was  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestia.  When  he  assumed  the 
leadership,  the  once  famous  orchestia  was  al- 
most completely  demoralized  (see  Mi  sic,  under 
Orchestras),  but  he  was  able  to  bring  the  or- 
ganization back  to  its  former  high  level  of 
excellence.  In  the  spring  of  1928,  he  was  guest- 
conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Oi- 
chestra,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  of  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam. 

MONTFOBT,  motf'for',  EUGENE  (1877-  ). 
A  French  novelist  who  was  the  editor  of  the 
literary  review.  Lea  Marges.  In  his  novels,  he 
showed  a  predilection  for  the  sea,  particularly 
for  the  picturesque  Mediterranean  and  the  port 
of  Marseilles,  and  in  several  of  his  books  he 
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showed  himself  a  master  of  description  and 
psychological  analysis.  His  works  include:  Lcs 
C&urs  maladea  (1904);  Le  ohdlet  dans  la  mon~ 
tagne  (1905)  ;  La  maitresse  americaine  (1906)  ; 
La  Turque  (1912)  ;  Lea  nooea  follca  (1913)  ;  La 
belle  enfant,  ou  I'  Amour  A  quarante  ana;  Mon 
brigadier  Tnboulere  (1918);  Un  coeur  merge 
(1920)  ;  La  soiree  perdue  (1921  )  ;  Brelan  marin 
(1922);  Cesar  Casteldor  (1927).  He  edited 
Vingt-cinq  ana  de  litterature  frangaise,  1895- 
1MO  (2  vols.,  1922). 

MONTGOMERY,  BOBEBT  HIESTKB  (1872- 
).  An  American  lawyer,  accountant,  and 
university  professor,  born  at  Mahanoy  City,  Pa., 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  served 
as  instructor  in  economics  and  assistant  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Columbia  University  from  1912 
to  1919,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
piofesaor  of  accounting  there.  He  served  in  the 
Spanish-  American  War,  and  during  the  World 
War  was  attached  to  the  General  Staff  in  Wash- 
ington. He  also  served  on  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  in  several  other  important  capacities. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  legal  and  economic 
societies  and  author  of  Income  Tax  Procedure 
(1917-22);  Excess  Profits  Tax  Procedure 
(1920);  Auditing  Theory  and  Practice  (1912- 
27);  Auditing  Principles  (1923);  Financial 
Handbook  (1925). 

MONTHEBLANT.  HENRY  DE  (1890-  ). 
A  French  author  who  glorified  spoit.  Born  in 
Paris,  he  was  educated  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
college.  He  learned  the  art-  of  bullfighting  and 
excelled  in  many  sports.  His  works  include 
La  If  Here  du  Matin,  a  religious  novel  (1920); 
Le  tiongc  (1922)  ;  Chant  funebrc  pour  Ira  morts 
de  T  erdun  (1924);  Le  Paradis  d  V  ombre  des 
epees  (1924);  Les  Onze  dcrant  la  porle  dorte 
(1924),  and  Les  Bestiaires  (1926;  trans,  as  The 
Hull  fit/  filers,  1927).  Consult  Jeunex  Maitrca, 
etats  d'amc  d'aujourd'hui,  by  Paul  Archambault 


MO  NT  BE  AL.  The  commercial  metropolis 
of  Canada.  The  population  by  the  census  of 
1020  was  952,875;  in  1928  it  was  estimated  to 
be  1,032,385.  The  municipal  area  is  50  square 
miles.  The  city  administration  consists  of  a 
council  of  35  aldermen  elected  every  two  years, 
one  for  each  ward,  with  a  mayor  elected  by  the 
citizens  at  large,  also  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  five  appointed 
by  the  council  from  among  its  members.  The 
executive  committee  administers  the  affairs  of 
the  city  geneially,  reporting  to  the  city  council 
which  may  adopt,  amend,  or  reject  such  reports 
by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the 
council.  The  director  of  departments,  appointed 
by  the  council,  serves  as  a  link  between  the 
executive  committee  and  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as 
a  city  manager. 

Montreal  is  the  largest  inland  port  in  the 
world,  being  located  at  the  head  of  deep-water 
navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  1000  miles 
from  the  sea  at  the  junction  of  ocean  and  in- 
land navigation.  Jt  is  approached  by  a  ship 
channel  of  30-feet  depth  at  low  water,  which  is 
being  increased  by  the  Dominion  government  to 
a  depth  of  35  feet.  It  is  also  the  terminus 
of  three  systems  of  canals  —  the  St.  Lawrence- 
canals,  the  canals  of  the  United  States  via 
the  Richelieu  River  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  the 
Ottawa  River  Canals.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  har- 
bor, which  extends  16  miles  along  each  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  entrusted  to  a  board  of 


Dominion  representatives  and  representatives 
of  the  shipping  inteiests  and  the  city  corpora- 
tion. The  port  has  nine  miles  of  deep  draft 
wharfage,  capable  of  accommodating  100  large 
ocean  steamers;  four  fireproof  grain  elevators, 
with  a  capacity  of  15,102,000  bushels,  from  which 
grain  can  be  delivered  simultaneously  at  a 
maximum  rate  of  500,000  bushels  per  hour,  while 
at  the  same  time  inland  vessels  and  railway  cars 
can  be  unloaded  at  a  maximum  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 300,000  bushels  per  hour;  a  cold  storage 
warehouse  of  4,628,000  cubic  feet  capacity;  20 
permanent  firepioof,  two-wtory  transit  sheds; 
and  an  electrified  terminal  railway  system  of 
about  70  miles  operated  by  nine  100-ton  electric 
locomotives.  During  1927,  1010  ocean-going  ves- 
sels of  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  4,992,486 
were  entered  and  cleared.  In  H)28  Montreal 
established  a  new  high  record  in  the  handling 
of  grain,  423,000,000  bushels  valued  at  $300,- 
000,000  being  received  and  shipped 

Between  1924  and  1929  the  Tlarboi  Commission 
of  Monti  cal  constiucted  the  South  Shore  Sus- 
pension Toll  Bridge  ovei  the  St.  Lawience.  The 
cantilever  section  included  a  1097-ft.  span  with 
two  420-ft.  anchor  aims  and  a  veitical  clearance 
of  103  feet.  At  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  was 
a  200-ft.  reenforced  concrete  viaduct 

Montreal  has  important  manufactures  of  boots 
and  bhocH,  electrical  appliances,  sugar,  textiles, 
and  lumber.  In  1926,  9(1,141  poisons  were  em- 
ployed in  1730  manufacturing  establishments 
and  received  $100,364,475  in  wages;  the  value  of 
products  manufaetuied  was  $550,230,407.  The 
total  assets  of  Montreal's  10  banks  are  $1,500,- 
000,000,  which  is  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  assets  of  all  Canadian  banks  The 
assessed  value  of  Montreal  real  estate  in  1928 
wan  $1. 160,950,007.  In  1928,  6639  building  per- 
mits valued  at  $36,284,181  were  issued  Recent 
building  activity  includes  the  construction  of 
two  new  terminals  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  National  Railways  and  of  a  new  hotel 
of  distinctive  design  elected  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  On  Oct.  1,  *1928,  the  first 
international  an  mail  service  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  inaugurated  by  a 
flight  from  Montreal  to  Albany. 

MOON.     See  ASTRONOMY. 

MOON,  PAUKER  THOM\S  (1892-  ).  An 
American  professor  of  international  relations, 
born  in  New  York  City  and  educated  at  Colum- 
bia University.  In  1913-14  he  was  William 
Mitchell  fellow  at  Columbia  and  he  was  Ciilder 
fellow  in  1914-15.  In  the  lattei  year,  he  was 
appointed  instructor  in  history,  and  in  1919, 
assistant  professoi,  at  Columbia  Since  1925 
ho  has  been  assistant  piofessoi  of  international 
relations.  In  1921  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  He  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Commission 
to  Negotiate  Peace  in  1918-10.  He  IB  a  mem- 
ber of  several  economic  societies,  and  author  of 
A  Ryllabus  of  Imperialism  and  World  Politics 
(1919);  The  Labor  Problem  and  the  Social 
Catholic  Movement  in  France  (1921);  Modern 
History,  with  C.  J.  H  Hayes  (1923);  Interna- 
tional Relations  (1925).  He  also  contributed 
to  periodicals  and  year  books. 

MOOBE,  ALEXANDER  POLLOCK  (1867-  ). 
An  American  newspaper  owner  and  diplomat. 
He  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  as  a  boy 
went  into  newspaper  work,  becoming  repoiter, 
city  editor,  managing  editor,  and  publisher.  He 
was  part  owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Telegraph  and 
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Chronicle-Telegraph,  managing  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  and  after  1904  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader.  In  1912  he  attracted 
national  attention  by  his  support  of  the  Roose- 
velt Progressive  movement.  He  purchased  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  "tabloid,'*  and  the  Bos- 
ton Advertiser  in  1928.  He  served  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Spain  (1923-25)  and  as  Ambassador  to 
Peru  after  1928.  In  1912  he  married  Lillian 
Russell  (died,  1921),  the  singer  and  actress. 

MOOBE,  CLARENCE  LEMUEL  ELISHA  (1876- 
).  An  American  mathematician  born  near 
Bainbridge,  Ohio,  and  educated  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  Cornell.  He  was  assistant  in 
mathematics  at  Ohio  and  held  a  similar  appoint- 
ment at  Cornell.  In  1904  he  was  called  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  in 
1920  he  became  professor.  Among  the  subjects 
in  which  he  has  made  special  investigations  are 
geometry  of  the  sphere,  geometry  of  the  circle 
in  space,  and  the  differential  geometry  of  hyper- 
space. 

MOORE,  GEORGE  (1852-  ).  An  Irish  au- 
thor (see  VOL.  XVI).  A  stylist  who  lived  in 
England,  he  was  not  sympathetic  either  with 
the  literary  revival  in  his  native  land,  or  with 
other  literatures  of  the  period.  His  later  works 
were  The  Brook  Kerith  (1916)  ;  A  Storyteller's 
Holiday  (1921);  Heloise  and  Abelard  (1921); 
Jn  Single  Strictness  ( 1922 )  ;  Ulick  and  8 orach  a 
(1926) ;  and  a  play,  The  Making  of  an  Immortal 
(1928). 

MOOBE,  GEORGE  EDWARD  (1873-  ).  A 
British  philosopher.  He  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  and  worked  there  as 
fellow  (1898-1904),  lecturer  on  moral  science 
(1911-25),  and  then  as  professor  of  mental  phi- 
losophy and  logic.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  realistic  group  of  philosophers,  constituted 
around  the  scientific  researches  of  which  Cam- 
bridge was  the  centre.  His  volume  on  Principia 
Ethica  (1903)  was  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
method  of  scientific  realism  to  the  field  of  moral- 
ity and  value  judgments,  but  the  attempt  was 
only  partially  successful.  Among  his  other 
works  are  a  popular  exposition  of  ethical  theory 
(Ethics,  1912)  and  a  volume  entitled  Phil- 
osophical Studies  (1922).  In  1920  Professor 
Moore  became  the  editor  of  the  British  phil- 
osophical periodical,  Mind. 

MOOBE,  HARRY  TUNIS  (1874-  ).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  born  at 
Del  a  van,  Wis.,  and  educated  at  Hobart  College 
and  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  served  as  rector  in  sev- 
eral cities  of  Nebraska,  Texas,  Illinois,  and  other 
States.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
dral in  Dallas,  Texas,  1907-17,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Dallas.  Since  1924  he  has  been  bishop 
of  the  same  diocese. 

MOOBE,  HENRY  LUDWELL  (1869-  ).  An 
American  economist,  born  in  Charles  County,  Md. 
He  studied  at  Randolph-Macon  College,  and  in 
Vienna,  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where 
during  1896-97  he  was  instructor  of  political 
economy.  In  1897  he  became  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy  at  Smith  College  (Northampton, 
Mass.).  From  this  position  he  resigned  in  1902 
to  accept  a  similar  chair  at  Columbia  University. 
He  retired  in  1929.  In  addition  to  many  articles 
on  the  statistical  aspects  of  his  specialty,  he 
is  the  author  of  Laws  of  Wages  (1911) ;  Eco- 
nomic Cycles,  Their  Law  and  Cause  (1914); 


Forecasting  the  Yield  and  Price  of  Cotton 
(1917);  Generating  Economic  Cycles  (1923). 

MOOBE,  HENRY  THOMAS  (1886-  ).  An 
American  psychologist  and  college  president, 
born  at  Ansonville,  N.  C.,  and  educated  at  Yale 
and  Harvard  Universities.  He  taught  at  Sim- 
mons College  and  in  1915-17  and  1919-25  at 
Dartmouth.  Since  1925  he  has  been  president 
of  Skidmore  College  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
He  also  edited  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and 
Social  Psychology.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Genetic  Aspect  of  Consonance  and  Dissonance 
(1914)  ;  Pain  and  Pleasure  (1917)  ;  and  Modern 
Psychology  for  the  Beginner  (1922). 

MOOBE,  HUGH  KELSEA  (1872-  ).  An 
American  chemical  engineer,  born  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  He  was  connected  with  the 
American  Electrolytic  Company  and  with  the 
Burgess  Sulphite  Fibre  Company  (1903-10).  On 
the  consolidation  of  several  sulphite  paper  pulp 
mills  as  the  Brown  Company,  he  became  its 
chief  chemical  engineer.  His  original  investi- 
gations were  chiefly  concerned  with  various  proc- 
esses in  paper  pulp  making  and  its  bleaching, 
on  which  he  obtained  many  patents  He  in- 
vented a  continuous  process  for  the  hydrogena- 
tion  of  oils,  and  in  1897,  the  unsubmerged  ca- 
thode cell.  In  1920  he  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers. During  the  World  War,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  also 
a  member  of  the  division  of  chemistry  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  He  invented  and 
patented  a  new  method  of  making  calcium 
arsenate  (1925-27)  and  a  new  acid-resisting 
hydraulic  digester  cement  (1926-27).  In  addi- 
tion to  many  chemical  papers,  he  is  the  author 
of  The  Human  Elements  in  the  Mill  (1918)  and 
Why  the  Church  Fails  to  Interest  People  Enough 
to  Attend  (1918). 

MOOBE,  JOHN  BASSETT  (1860-  ).  An 
American  jurist  and  diplomat  (see  VOL.  XVI). 
He  served  as  delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Fi- 
nancial Congress  in  1915  and  was  vice  president 
of  the  International  High  Commissions  or- 
ganized by  that  conference.  In  1921-28  he 
served  as  judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice.  As  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary and  U.  S.  delegate,  he  presided  at  the 
International  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1922- 
23  on  Rules  for  Aircraft  and  Radio  in  Time  of 
War.  He  was  awarded  the  Roosevelt  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  in  1927.  His  later 
works  on  politics  and  diplomacy  included  Prin- 
ciples of  American  Diplomacy  (1918)  and  Inter- 
national Law  and  Some  Current  Illusions 
(1924). 

MOOBE,  JOHN  MONROE  (1867-  ).  An 
American  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  born  at  Morgantown,  Ky.,  and 
educated  at  Lebanon  College  and  Yale  and  in 
Germany.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  filled  pastorates 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  San  Antonio,  and  Dallas, 
Texas.  For  several  years,  he  was  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  he  was  secre- 
tary of  home  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  from  1910  to  1918.  In  the  latter 
year,  he  was  elected  bishop  and  given  charge  of 
work  in  Brazil  (1922),  in  Oklahoma  and  eastern 
Texas  (1922-26),  and  in  western  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  (1926-  ).  He  also  served  as 
a  general  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  He  was  the 
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author  of  Etchings  of  the  East  (1909);  The 
South  To-day  (1916);  Braztir— An  Introductory 
Study  (1920) ;  and  Making  the  World  Christian 
(1922). 

MOOBE,  RICHARD  BISHOP  (1871-  ).  An 
American  chemist,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
educated  in  England  and  France  and  at  Chicago 
University.  He  was  instructor  in  chemistry  at 
Missouri,  during  1905-11  professor  o?  chemistry 
at  Butler  College,  and  thereafter  physicist  to 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  1912  he  became  connected  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  whose  chief 
chemist  he  was  in  1919-23.  Since  1926  he  has 
been  dean  of  science  and  head  of  the  chemistry 
department  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.  His  original  investigations  were  largely 
concerned  with  the  properties  of  rare  gases  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  metallurgy  of  rare 
metals,  especially  tungsten,  uranium,  and  vana- 
dium, and  more  recently  the  metallurgy  of 
radium,  on  which  he  wrote  valuable  papers. 
He  is  the  author  of  A  Laboratory  Chemistry 
(1904). 

MOOBE,  (WILLIAM)  UNDEBIIILL  (1879- 
).  An  American  lawyer  and  educator,  born 
in  New  York  City  and  educated  at  Columbia 
University.  From  1892  until  1907,  he  practiced 
law  in  New  York  City.  After  service  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Universities  of  Kansas  and  Wis- 
consin, he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  University  in  1916.  He  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  He  wrote  Cases  on 
Bills  and  Notes  (1910,  2d  ed.,  1922)  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Columbia  Law  Review  arid  other 
law  publications. 

MOBAND,  PAUL  (1888-  ).  A  French 
novelist,  born  in  Paris,  son  of  a  French  father 
and  a  Russian  mother,  and  educated  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  entered  the  French  diplomatic  serv- 
ice and  was  attached  to  the  embassies  at  Lon- 
don, Rome,  and  Madrid.  As  a  man  of  letters, 
he  rose  to  prominence  with  his  novels  and  stories 
of  post-war,  cosmopolitan  Europe,  Tendres 
Stocks,  stories  (1921)  and  Ouvert  la  Nuit, 
stories  (1922).  His  other  works  include  Ferme 
la  Nuit,  stories  (1923);  Poemes  (1924);  Lewis 
et  Irene  (1924);  L'Europe  galante  (1925),  vol. 
i  of  Chronique  du  XX9  Siecle,  Bouddha  vivant 
(1927)  being  vol.  ii;  Rien  que  la  terre,  travel 
in  the  Far  East  (1926);  Le  voyage,  on  the  art 
of  travel  (1927);  Mr.  U.  (1927);  Paris-Tom- 
bouctou  (1928);  and  Magie  Noire,  African 
stories  (1928).  Most  of  these  books  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

MOBANZONI,  ROBERTO  (1882-  ).  An 
Italian  operatic  conductor,  born  in  Bari.  He 
studied  violin  with  Pier  Tirindelli  in  Venice, 
and  when  his  father,  a  military  bandmaster,  was 
ordered  to  Alexandria,  he  attended  the  Con- 
servatory there,  studying  counterpoint  under 
Cicognani.  When  the  latter  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Conservatory  at  Pesaro,  Moranzoni  followed 
him,  continuing  his  studies  there  in  composition 
under  Mattioli  and  Mascagni.  In  1901  he  began 
his  career  as  assistant  conductor  to  Mascagni 
at  the  Teatro  Costanzi  in  Rome.  After  con- 
ducting in  Bologna,  Milan,  Turin,  Paris,  and 
London,  he  made  his  American  de*but  with  Tosca 
with  the  Boston  Opera  Company  (Nov.  12, 
1910),  and  remained  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
organization  in  1916.  During  1917-24  he  was 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
where  he  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  Puc- 
cini's triptych,  II  Tabarro9  Suor  Angelica,  and 
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Gianni  Schicohi  (1918).  In  1924  he  became  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company. 

MOBAVTA.    See  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

MOBAVIANS.  A  religious  denomination 
comprising,  in  the  United  States,  three  branches : 
The  Moravian  Church  (Unitas  Fratrum) ;  the 
Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  in  North  America;  and  the  Independ- 
ent Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren  Churches. 
It  was  formed  in  Bohemia  in  1457  under  the 
leadership  of  John  HUBS  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  opposed  the  efforts  of  Austria  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  authorities  to  suppress  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  it  had  more  than 
400  churches  In  1741  Moravians  settling  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  founded  the  first 
Moravian  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
doctrine  is  evangelical,  without  a  creed  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  in  its  policy  the  denomination 
follows  a  modification  of  the  episcopacy,  having 
a  ministry  of  three  orders:  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons. 

The  Unitas  Fratrum,  the  largest  branch,  is 
organized  in  two  coordinate  provinces:  the 
Northern,  with  a  provincial  synod  meeting  every 
fifth  year  (a  meeting  of  the  Northern  Province 
is  planned  for  1930)  f  and  the  Southern,  of 
which  the  provincial  synod  meets  every  third 
year.  The  church  maintains  five  educational 
institutions.  Missionary  workers  are  main- 
tained in  southern  California  and  Alaska,  and 
in  Nicaragua,  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  Labra- 
dor, Surinam,  South  America,  the  Himalayas, 
and  Unyanwesi,  Central  Africa.  Publications 
are  the  two  weeklies,  The  Moravian,  and  Der 
Brueder-Botschafter,  and  the  monthly,  The 
Moravian  Missionary.  On  Jan.  1,  1928,  there 
were:  131  churches;  159  ministers;  26,394  com- 
municant members,  although  the  actual  mem- 
bership was  estimated  at  36,516;  and  123  Sun- 
day schools  with  21,534  scholars.  These  figures 
may  be  compared  with  those  of  1916  when 
there  were  110  churches,  with  26,373  registered 
members;  and  104  Sunday  schools,  with  14,954 
scholars. 

The  Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Brethren  in  North  America,  of 
which  the  first  congregation  was  organized  in 
1864,  at  Wesley,  Tex.,  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
synod  which  meets  each  year  on  July  6,  the  day 
of  the  death  of  John  HUSH.  In  1926  (the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  were  available)  this  de- 
nomination reported  34  churches  in  North  Amer- 
ica with  5241  members  and  24  Sunday  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  1708;  total  expenditures 
were  $12,023;  and  church  property  was  valued 
at  $76,700.  This  shows  an  increase  over  1916, 
when  there  were  23  churches  with  1714  mem- 
bers; and  20  Sunday  schools  with  565  scholars. 
Expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to  $5499 
and  church  property  was  valued  at  $19,720. 

The  Independent  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  Churches  were  founded  in  1858  in 
College  Township,  Iowa.  According  to  the  United 
States  census,  there  were  three  churches  in  1916, 
and  the  same  number  in  1926;  membership 
dropped  from  320  to  303;  and  scholars  of  the 
three  Sunday  schools  decreased  from  348  in  1916 
to  318  in  1926. 
MOBESNET.  See  EUPEN,  MALM&DY,  AND 

MORESNET. 

MOBEY,  CHABLES  RUFUS  (1877-  ).  An 
American  archaeologist  and  author,  born  at  Hast- 
ings, Mich.,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
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Michigan.  From  1900  to  1903,  he  was  a  fellow 
of  the  American  School  at  Rome.  In  1903-04 
he  was  a  fellow  at  Princeton  University,  and  in 
1906  he  became  head  of  the  Princeton  summer 
school.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  art  and 
archueology  there  in  1918.  In  1926-26  he  wan 
in  charge  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome.  A  member  of  many  learned 
societies,  he  was  the  author  of  art  studies  in- 
cluding East  Christian  Paintings  in  the  Freer 
Collection  (1914) ;  Lost  Mosaics  and  Frescoes  of 
Rome  (1915);  Romanesque  Sculpture  (1920); 
Sardis,  vol.  v  (1924). 

MOBGAN,  EDMUND  MORRIS,  JR.  (1878-  ). 
An  American  jurist  and  educator,  born  at  Min- 
eral Ridge,  Ohio,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  1905  he  began  practice  in  Duluth, 
Minn ,  remained  there  until  his  appointment  as 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  1912  From  1917  to  1925,  he  was  professor  of 
law  at  Yale  University.  Since  1925  he  has  held 
a  similar  chair  at  Harvard.  In  the  World  War, 
he  served  in  the  judge  ad\ocate  general's  depart- 
ment witli  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  the  author  of  Cases  of  Common  Law  Plead- 
ing (1917)  and  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Law  (1924). 

MOBGAN,  J(ORN)  ^IEBPONT  (1867-  ). 
An  American  financier  (see  VOL.  XVI).  He  took 
a  piominent  part  in  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
World  \\ar  and  following  its  outbreak  made  the 
first  loan  of  $12,000,000  to  Russia  His  firm 
was  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  British 
government  in  the  United  States  in  1915  and 
conducted  purchaser  of  all  munitions  and  sup- 
plies in  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year,  a 
loan  of  $50,000,000  was  made  to  the  French 
government,  and  he  organized  a  syndicate  of 
about  2200  banks  and  floated  a  loan  of  $500,000,- 
000  to  the  Allies.  After  the  World  War,  he  was 
frequently  called  on  to  advise  the  American  and 
foreign  governments  in  financial  matters  and 
made  several  trips  to  Europe  to  investigate  and 
report  on  financial  conditions  there.  In  1929 
he  was  one  of  the  unofficial  American  delegates 
to  the  Reparations  Conference  in  Paris.  The 
same  year,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL  D.  from 
Princeton  University 

MORGENTHAU,  HENBY  (1856-  ).  An 
American  diplomat  (see  VOL  XVI).  In  1913  he 
was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Turkey  and  served 
until  1910  During  1914-16  he  was  in  Turkey 
in  charge  of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  Serbia,  and  other  countries. 
In  1919  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  to  investigate  con- 
ditions in  Poland.  He  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico  in  1920,  but  owing  to  the 
severance  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  that  country,  he  did  not  serve.  He  was  vice 
president  of  the  Near  East  Relief  from  1919  to 
1921  and  chairman  of  the  Greek  Refugee  Settle- 
ment Commission  created  by  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1923.  He  wrote  Ambassador  Mor- 
yenthau's  Story  (1918)  and  All  In  a  Lifetime 
(1919).  Decorations  were  conferred  on  him  by 
various  countries  for  his  services  during  the 
Woild  War. 

MOBINI,  ERIKA  (1906-  ).  An  Austrian 
violinist,  born  in  Vienna.  She  received  her  first 
instruction  from  her  father,  who  was  the  di- 
rector of  his  o\\n  music  school  in  Vienna,  and 
completed  her  studies  under  Otakar  Sevcik. 
Hers  is  a  case  of  remarkable  precocity,  for  when 
she  made  her  de*but  in  Berlin,  under  Nikisch,  in 


1917,  the  critics  made  no  allowance  for  her 
youth,  but  spoke  of  her  work  as  the  equal  of 
that  of  the  most  famous  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  violinists.  Her  American  d£but  at  New 
York  (Jan.  26,  1921)  was  one  of  the  musical 
sensations  of  the  year.  In  the  next  three  years, 
she  played  with  overwhelming  success  in  more 
than  100  cities  of  the  United  States.  She  made 
her  first  visit  to  London  in  1923.  Overwork 
during  this  tour  of  England  necessitated  her 
retirement  for  three  years,  part  of  which  time 
she  spent  in  further  study  with  Sevcik.  She 
resumed  her  concerts  in  1927  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  proved  that  she  is  one  of  those  rare 
cases,  where  a  child  prodigy  has  developed  into 
a  really  great  artist. 

MORISON,  SAMUEL  EUOT  (1887-  ).  An 
American  historian,  born  m  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  and  in  Paris.  He  was  in- 
structor, lecturer,  and  professor  of  history  at 
Harvard  after  1915  and  Harold  Vyvyan  Harms- 
worth  professor  of  American  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  1922-25.  He  served  as  a 
private  in  the  United  States  Army  in  the  World 
War  and  was  attached  to  the  Russian  division 
of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace 
in  1919.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies  and  wrote  Life  of  Harrison  (3 ray  Otis 
(1913);  History  of  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1917);  Maritime  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1921);  The  Oxford  History  of  the 
United  States  (2  vols.,  1928). 

MORLEY,  CHKISTOPHER  (DABLINGTON) 
(1890-  ).  An  American  editor  and  writer, 
born  in  Haverford,  Pa.  He  graduated  from  Hav- 
eiford  College  in  1010  and  from  that  year  to 
1913  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford.  He 
served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  several  publica- 
tions and  journals  and  fioni  1920  to  1924  con- 
ducted a  column  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  Morley's  criti- 
cal insight  and  keen  sense  of  humor  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  essay  writers  of 
th.e  day.  In  1928  he  successfully  undertook  the 
production  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  of  American  plays 
of  the  middle  nineteenth  century.  His  books  in 
prose  and  verse  include  The  Eighth  Sin  (1912)  ; 
Songs  for  a  Little  House  (1917)  ;  The  Rocking 
Horse  (1919);  Parnassus  on  Wheels  (1919); 
Travels  in  Philadelphia  (1920),  Pipefuls 
(1920);  Tales  from  a  Rolllop  Desk  (1921); 
Chimney-smoke  (1921)  ;  Wheie  the  Blue  Begins 
(1922)  ;  The  Powder  of  Sympathy  (1923);  In- 
ward Ho!  (1923);  Parson's  Pleasure  (1923); 
Thunder  on  the  Left  (1925)  ,  Hostages  to  For- 
tune ( 1925 )  ;  The  Romany  Stain  ( 1920 )  ,  I  Know 
a  Secret  (1927)  ;  and  Essay*  (1928). 

MORLEY  OF  BLACKBURN  (JOHN  MOB- 
LEY),  FIEST  VISCOUNT  (1838-1923).  A  British 
public  official  and  man  of  letters  (see  VOL.  XVI ). 
From  1910  to  1914,  he  served  as  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  but  resigned  in  the  latter  year 
after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany,  which 
he  opposed.  He  retired  to  his  country  home  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  his  Recollec- 
tions, which  was  published  in  1917.  The  book 
dealt  very  briefly  with  the  end  of  his  political 
life  and  was  supplemented  in  1928  by  A  Memo- 
randum on  Resignation,  which  was  found  among 
his  papers.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  brought  out  in  1921.  Consult  Loud  Mor- 
ley's Criticism  of  English  Poetry/  and  Prose,  by 
J.  D.  McCallum  (1921);  Lord  Morley;  Writer 
and  Thinker,  by  John  H.  Morgan  (1924);  and 
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Early  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Morley,  by 
Francis  W.  Hirst  (1927). 

MORMONS.    See  LATTER-DAT  SAINTS. 

MOBNINQSIDE  COLLEGE.  A  coeduca- 
tional institution  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  founded 
in  1894.  The  student  enrollment  increased  from 
584  in  1913-14  to  1313  in  1927-28,  and  in  addi- 
tion, there  was  a  summer-session  enrollment  in 
1928  of  251.  The  faculty  in  the  autumn  of 
1928  had  60  members.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  college  in  1928  amounted  to  $600,000  and 
the  income  for  1927-28  to  $171,833.  The  li- 
brary contained  30,475  volumes  in  1928.  Be- 
tween the  years  1914  and  1928,  a  chair  of  re- 
ligious education,  departments  of  economics  and 
sociology,  and  a  complete  course  in  public-school 
music  were  established;  and  Main  Hall,  a  con- 
servatory, a  gymnasium,  a  temporary  science 
hall,  and  women's  residence  halls  with  a  capacity 
of  200  and  costing  $300,000,  were  constructed. 
President,  Frank  E.  Mossman,  AM,  D  D. 

MOBOCCO.  The  largest  of  the  Barbary 
states,  in  northeastern  Africa.  Since  1912  about 
95  per  cent  of  its  area  has  been  a  French 
protectorate;  the  rest,  except  for  the  free  zone 
around  Tangier,  is  under  the  protection  of  Spam. 
Total  area,  218,525  square  miles.  The  Spanish 
zone  included  8280  square  miles  in  the  North. 
However,  Spanish  claims  also  took  in  the  9500 
squaio  miles  in  the  Cape  Juby  region  (southern 
zone)  and  tho  580  square  miles  of  Tfni  on  the 
west  coast  By  102!)  the  French  had  occupied 
about  200,000  square  miles.  An  official  French 
census  in  1920  gave  the  population  for  the 
French  zone  as  totaling  4,229,146  The  largest 
cities  in  the  French  zone,  with  populations  for 
1920,  were:  Casablanca,  100,008  (34,984  Euro- 
peans); Marrakosh,  149,203  (31152  Europeans); 
Fez,  81,172  (3559  Europeans)  ;  Rabat,  38,044 
(1316  Euiopeans);  Moknes,  29,930  (4923  Euro- 
peans) For  the  Spanish  zone  (northern),  the 
population  is  estimated  at  550,000,  for  Tangier, 
at  60,000  (13,000  Europeans)  Tetuun,  in  the 
Spanish  zone,  has  24,000  inhabitants  Immi- 
gration, which  had  languished  during  the  World 
War,  became  considerable  again  after  1918.  See 
TANCJIKR  CONTROVERSY 

Industry.  Agn  cultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits occupy  four-fifths  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. Of  the  24,000,000  acres  in  the  French 
zone  capable 'of  cultivation,  only  6,000,000  acres 
are  being  tilled.  Bailey  and  wheat  receive  the 
most  attention;  other  crops  are  beans,  oats, 
maize,  and  millet  Fruit  trees,  notably  the  olive, 
oiange,  lemon,  palm,  and  almond,  are  beginning 
to  play  an  important  part.  Stocks  in  1926  in 
the  French  zone  compnsed  9,248,462  sheep, 
3,037,731  goats,  1,032.840  cattle,  59,811  pigs, 
562,835  asses,  190,251  horses  and  mules,  117,917 
camels.  Minerals  include  phosphates  (1,337,100 
tons  produced  in  1928),  iron  ore,  copper,  lead, 
petroleum,  and  manganese.  Among  the  local  in- 
dustries are  flour  mills,  breweries,  soap  and 
candle  factories,  cement  factories,  etc.  The  total 
number  of  European  industrial  establishments 
in  1926  was  estimated  at  600,  employing  11,000 
persons.  As  a  result  of  European  occupation, 
steady  advances  have  been  made.  The  construc- 
tion of  roads,  harbors,  and  sanitary  measures 
are  the  particular  concern  of  the  French.  The 
harbor  of  Casablanca  has  received  particular 
attention.  The  Spanish  have  concerned  thfem- 
selves  with  irrigation  projects  as  well  as  'the 
expansion  of  the  port  facilities  of  Ceuta  and 
Laraish, 


Commerce  and  Communications.  The  trade 
of  the  French  zone  has  increased  regularly.  In 
1913  imports  and  exports  were  181,426,000  and 
40,180,000  francs,  respectively;  by  1927  they 
had  increased  to  1,798,597,755  and  851,390,141. 
The  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  was  with  France. 
The  chief  exports  in  1927  were  barley,  eggs, 
beans,  linseed,  wool,  phosphates,  live  stock,  and 
almonds.  A  total  of  2,921,000  tons  of  shipping 
entered  French  Moroccan  ports  in  1912  and  2,- 
421,088  tons  in  1927.  The  trade  of  the  Spanish 
zone  was  as  follows:  imports  and  exports  for 
1913  were  25,335,000  and  2,876,000  pesetas;  for 
1926,  123,000,000  and  18,000,000  pesetas.  The 
trade  for  Tangier  was  as  follows  imports  and 
exports  for  1913  were  24,455,000  and  3,408,000 
francs;  for  1927,  129,445,005  and  33,543,730. 
Under  the  French  administration,  load  build- 
ing has  progressed  rapidly  so  that  by  1927.  2448 
miles  were  open  for  use  As  part  of  the  same 
general  plan  for  the  opening  up  of  the  protecto- 
rate, military  lines  of  2-foot  gauge  were  con- 
verted into  standard  gauge  lines.  There  were 
1100  miles  of  such  roads  in  1928.  The  principal 
lines  were  the  Fez-Oudja  (223  miles),  Fez-Casa- 
blanca (210  miles),  Casablanca-Marrakesh  (171 
miles).  In  the  Spanish  zone,  a  meter  gauge  line 
runs  from  Ceuta  to  Tetuau,  and  another  from 
Kio  Martin  to  Tetuan.  Telephone  and  telegiaph 
communications  have  been  widely  extended,  and 
wireless  stations  were  erected  at  Fez,  Marrakesh, 
Mogador,  and  Tangier. 

Government.  In  the  French  zone,  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  activity,  administrative  costs 
mounted  steadily.  Expend  ituiea  in  1916-17 
were  45,389,000  francs;  in  1928,  641,232,265. 
Revenues  are  usually  in  excess  with  the  result 
that  the  debt  service  carried  annually  was  con- 
spicuous. Of  the  1928  budget,  140,717^893  francs 
were  applied  to  the  public  debt,  which  in  that 
year  totaled  705,624,000  francs,  of  which  300,- 
000,000  francs  had  been  floated  in  1022  as  the 
first  section  of  an  authorized  loan  of  700,000,000 
francs.  No  further  sections  of  this  loan  have 
been  floated  The  scheme  encompassed  a  gieat 
series  of  public  works,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  harbors,  roads,  water-power  resources, 
phosphate  works,  posts,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, health  service,  forestiy,  public  instruc- 
tion, etc  The  budget  for  the  Spanish  zone  in 
1928  balanced  at  55,913,441  pesetas  Education, 
under  the  foreign  influence,  has  made  great  ad- 
vances. In  1912  the  French  zone  had  only  37 
schools;  by  1926  it  had  199  with  27,595  pupils 
in  attendance. 

History.  The  partial  withdrawal  of  French 
troops  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Woild  War,  and 
the  ever-present  anti-European  feeling  which 
German  agitators  continually  fostered,  aggra- 
vated the  unrulmess  long  chronic  in  Morocco. 
As  the  War  continued,  French  occupation  was  ex- 
tended; the  Tafilalt  region  was  subdued  by  1917, 
and  an  uprising  of  the  Ait  Atta  there  was  put 
down,  after  desultory  fighting,  by  1919.  France's 
policy  of  continuing  public  works  and  of  befriend- 
ing native  chieftains  stood  her  in  good  stead,  for 
many  of  the  powerful  native  leaders  remained 
consistently  friendly.  In  1919  and  U)20,  as  a  re- 
sult of  trouble  in  the  Sifru  region  and  the  Gharb, 
the  French  were  able  to  push  further  into  the  in- 
terior, so  that  by  1923  most  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Middle  Atlas,  was  effectively 
occupied.  An  exceptionally  able  administrator, 
Marshal  Lyautey,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Resident  General  for  a  second  term  on  April  7, 
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1917,  after  a  year's  absence  in  Paris  as  Minister 
of  War.  Under  his  energetic  direction,  remark- 
able progress  was  made  in  sanitation,  road  con- 
struction, railway  building,  and  education.  Lack 
of  success  in  dealing  with  the  warlike  Riff  tribes- 
men, however,  caused  Lyautey's  resignation  in 
September,  1025.  He  was  succeeded  by  Theodore 
Steeg,  who,  in  turn,  was  replaced  on  Jan.  2,  1029, 
by  Lucien  Saint.  Although  the  "Pearl  of  North- 
ern Africa"  prospered  greatly  under  French  rule, 
it  was  indebted  to  France,  as  a  result  of  five 
loans,  to  the  extent  of  705,624,000  francs  on  Jan. 
1,  1927. 

The  Spanish  problem  in  Morocco  was  less 
easily  solved.  Because  of  the  lax  administra- 
tion and  the  difficulties  of  communication,  the 
native  independent  temper  was  less  easy  of  sub- 
jugation. Bridandage  continued  the  rule;  the 
Riff  and  Jebala  triben  were  particular  offenders. 
Most  of  the  dissident  spirits  gathered  around  the 
old  bandit  chief,  Raisuli.  From  1916  to  1919,  all 
attempts  to  eject  him  from  the  Tangier-Tetuan 
road  which  he  held  were  unavailing;  when  ho  fin- 
ally evacuated  the  country,  he  merely  moved  to 
another  centre  of  operations. 

By  1919,  too,  another  leader,  Abd-el-Krim, 
leading  the  Riff  mountain  tribes,  appeared.  In 
1921  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
Spanish  troops  at  Melilla,  capturing  thousands 
ot  men  and  a  hundred  cannon.  With  the  advent 
of  1923,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  back  to  a  nar- 
row strip  along  the  coast  line.  The  influence  of 
this  succession  of  reverses  on  the  situation  at 
home  was  momentous.  (See  SPAIN.)  In  July, 
1922,  the  Spanish  High  Commissioner  General, 
Berenguer,  was  forced  to  resign;  his  successor, 
Gen.  Ricardo  Burguete,  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
tire in  December;  and  in  September,  1923,  be- 
cause of  the  unsatisfactory  handling  of  the  whole 
situation,  the  Spanish  government  was  seized  in 
a  coup  d'etat  and  a  military  dictatorship  under 
General  Rivera  was  created. 

Rivera,  however,  was  no  more  successful  in 
dealing  with  the  Moroccans  than  the  old  admin- 
istration had  been.  Indeed,  in  192.5,  it  seemed  as 
though  Abd-el-Krim,  after  he  had  captured  his 
rival,  Raisuli,  might  make  good  his  claim,  estab- 
lished in  1922,  to  the  title  of  Sultan  of  All  Mor- 
occo. Unfortunately  for  Abd,  he  now  ventured 
to  attack  the  French  who  had  tried  t  >  help  the 
Spanish  by  cutting  off  the  chieftain's  grain  sup- 
ply. France  sent  in  such  modern  weapons  as  air- 
planes and  tanks,  and  by  1926  had  a  force  of 
150,000  men  in  the  field.  To  these  were  added 
104,000  Spanish  soldiers — all  against  a  total  of 
from  65,000-75,000  badly-organized  Riff  tribes- 
men After  a  series  of  reverses,  some  of  Abd's  al- 
lies deserted  him,  and  on  May  28,  1926,  he  sur- 
rendered. The  French  shipped  him  off  into  exile 
to  the  island  of  Reunion,  near  Madagascar,  and 
then  sent  some  official  advisers  into  the  recovered 
Spanish  Morocco  to  help  the  Spanish  High  Com- 
missioner straighten  out  things  once  more. 

An  area  of*  225  square  miles  around  the  Free 
City  of  Tangier  was  made  an  international  neu- 
tral zone  by  a  convention  signed  on  Dec.  18,  1923, 
and  a  protocol  signed  in  July,  1925,  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  The  international 
arrangement  was  somewhat  modified  by  a  Paris 
protocol  of  July  25,  1928.  This  latter  protocol 
was  also  signed  by  Italy. 

Theoretically,  Sultan*  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Moulay  Youssef  (reigned 
1912-1927),  to  the  throne  on  Nov.  18,  1927,  be- 
came ruler  over  an  absolute  monarchy.  Act- 


ually, the  various  treaties  and  conventions  in 
force  gave  all  power  to  the  French  Resident 
General,  the  Spanish  High  Commissioner,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Tangier  Zone,  and  a  large 
group  of  French  and  Spanish  local  controllers. 
(See  FRENCH  COLONIES,  SPAIN,  TANGIER,  WORLD 
WAB). 

MOBBIS,  JAMES  CRAIK  (1870-  ).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  born  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  the  South,  the  Louisville  Law  School,  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1896  and 
was  the  curate  of  churches  in  Texas  and  New 
York.  From  1901  to  1916,  he  was  dean  of  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  from 
1916  to  1919,  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.  In  1920  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  Parts  Adjacent. 

MORRIS,  ROBERT  TUTTLE  (1857-  ).  An 
American  surgeon,  born  in  Seymour,  Conn.,  and 
educated  at  Columbia  University.  He  became 
a  professor  of  surgery  at  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  in  1895  and  professor 
emeritus  in  1917.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
books,  including  How  We  Treat  Wounds  To-day 
(1886)  ;  Lectures  on  Appendicitis  (1895)  ;  Dawn 
of  the  Fourth  Era  of  Surgery  (1910)  ;  Microbes 
and  Men  (1918);  A  Surgeon's  Philosophy 
(1918)  ;  Doctors  1>*.  Folks  (1918)  ;  The  Way  Out 
of  the  War  (1918);  Nut-growing  (1921);  and 
Editorial  Silence  (1927). 

MORROW,  DWIGHT  WHITNEY  (1873-  ). 
An  American  banker  and  diplomat,  born  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  educated  at  Amherst 
College  and  Columbia  Law  School.  In  1899  he 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Simpson,  Thatcher  & 
Bartlett.  In  1914-27  he  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  He  resigned  on 
Sept.  30,  1927,  to  accept  appointment  as  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  Mexico.  As  Ambassador,  he  was 
brilliantly  successful  in  promoting  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  civic  matters  in  New  York  City 
and  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  director  of  the  War 
Savings  Committee  of  New  Jersey  (1918).  Dur- 
ing the  World  War,  he  served  with  the  Military 
Board  of  Allied  Supply  and  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  In  1925  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Aircraft  Board. 

MORROW,  HONORE  W.  See  WILLSIE,  HON- 
OR*; W. 

MORTAR,  TRENCH.  See  TRENCH  WARFARE 
MATERIAL. 

MORTGAGE  BANKS.  See  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT. 

MOSCICKI,  IGNACY  (1867-  ).  A  Presi- 
dent of  Poland,  born  at  Mierzanov,  then  Kussian 
territory.  He  was  forced  to  leave  Russia  in  1892 
because  of  his  political  activities  and  lived  five 
years  in  London.  In  1897  he  became  assistant 
and  in  1901  director  of  the  physical  laboratory  at 
the  University  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  and  in 
1912  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  the 
University  of  Lemberg.  He  was  elected  Presi- 
dent by  the  Diet  in  June,  1926,  after  Marshal  Pil- 
sudski,  the  dictator  following  a  successful  coup 
d'etat  t  had  refused  election  to  the  office  and  sug- 
gested Professor  Moscicki  for  the  post.  See  PO- 
LAND, under  History. 

MOSCOW,  m&s'kd.  The  capital  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (commonly  called 
Soviet  Russia)  and  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Federa- 
tion* The  population  at  the  census  of  1926 
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was  2,025,947;  in  1020  it  was  estimated  at 
2,285,100.  The  population  has  increased  more 
than  40  per  cent  since  the  revolution,  making 
Moscow  the  largest  city  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  municipal  area  is  27.5  square  miles.  After 
the  revolution,  the  city  was  divided  anew  into 
six  sections  which  were  named:  Khamovniki, 
Krasnaya  Presnya,  Sokolniki,  Baumansky,  Rogo- 
zhsko-Simonovsky,  and  Zamoskvorechye.  The 
development  of  Moscow  since  the  revolution  has 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  city  to  that  of  a 
modern  metropolis.  Above  the  low  government 
buildings,  most  of  which  were  the  former  man- 
sions of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  hundreds  of 
church  cupolas  rise  Moscow's  modern  skyscrapers. 
The  best  example  of  the  new  type  of  architec- 
ture is  the  Moscow  Trust  for  Agricultural  In- 
dustry, a  12-story  building  erected  in  1924. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  Soviet  government 
to  Moscow  in  1918,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Kremlin,  around  which  the  life  of  Moscow  had 
revolved  for  more  than  800  years,  should  be 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  government.  Within  its 
walls  the  All-Russian  Executive  Committee,  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissari- 
ats, and  the  Council  for  Labor  and  Defense  of 
the  Ro\ict  Union  hold  their  sessions.  In  front 
of  the  Kremlin,  in  the  Red  Square,  stands  the 
Lenin  Mausoleum,  a  structure  of  black  basalt 
in  the  vault  of  which  lies  the  embalmed  body  of 
the  leader  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  During 
the  i  evolution,  the  Red  Square  was  the  scene 
of  many  violent  battles;  about  500  revolution- 
ists who  fell  during  these  skirmishes  are  buried, 
uith  other  prominent  communists,  in  the  plot 
of  ground  called  the  Brothers'  Graves  between 
the  Nikokhi  and  Spaski  gates. 

Opposite  the  citadel,  where  once  stood  the 
stone  commercial  booths  of  mediaeval  Moscow, 
are  the  Commercial  Arcades.  The  first  floor 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  colossal  gov- 
ernment department  store  known  as  the  Govern- 
mental Universal  Stores  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  National  Economy.  Along  the  western  wall 
of  the  Kremlin  extends  the  Alexander  Garden 
in  which  stands  a  granite  obelisk  on  which  are 
engraved  the  names  of  the  great  revolutionary 
leaders.  The  obelisk  was  made  from  a  RomanofT 
monument  which  commemorated  some  festal  oc- 
casion. Most  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  housed  in  Ilyinka  Street  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Kiemlin.  Among  these  are  the  People's 
Commissariat  of  Finance,  the  People's  Commis- 
sariat for  Commerce,  the  People's  Commissariat 
of  Home  Affairs,  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Inspection,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Control  Commission  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  Club  of  the  Nobility  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  House  of  the  Labor  Unions,  and 
its  ball  room  is  used  for  the  trade-union  con- 
ferences of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Museums  and  Educational  Institutions. 
One  of  the  greatest  changes  wrought  by  the  Soviet 
government  was  the  change  in  the  status  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  which  was  shorn  of 
its  wealth,  deprived  of  State  support,  and  re- 
duced to  the  position  of  a  voluntary,  unprivileged, 
and  self-supporting  society.  Several  of  Mos- 
cow's famous  churches  and  monasteries,  such 
as  the  Church  of  Michael  Malein  in  the  Kremlin, 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil  in  the  Red  Square,  the 
Church  of  the  Georgian  Virgin,  the  Simonov 
Monastery,  and  the  Novodyevichi  Nunnery,  have 
been  transformed  into  museums.  The  Chapel  of 


the  Iberian  Virgin  was  torn  down  in  1929  to 
widen  the  main  gate  of  the  Red  Sauare,  and 
the  famous  icon,  the  jewel-encrustea  portrait 
of  the  Madonna,  was  removed  to  one  of  Moscow's 
churches.  Since  1922  the  most  important  art 
treasures  taken  from  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries during  the  revolution  and  nationalized  at 
that  time  have  been  kept  in  the  Oruzheinaya 
Palace  within  the  Kremlin.  The  inscription  on 
the  wall  of  the  Second  House  of  the  Moscow 
Soviet,  "Religion  is  opium  for  the  people,"  pro- 
claims the  sentiment  of  a  state  which  has 
adopted  the  precepts  of  Karl  Marx. 

The  Moscow  Soviet  has  kept  abreast  of  Lenin- 
grad in  the  establishment  of  museums.  The 
State  Russian  Historical  Museum,  facing  the  Red 
Square,  was  reorganized  in  1921  into  the  His- 
torical and  Ethnological  Museum  of  the  Peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  embodies  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Antiquities,  formerly  housed  in  the 
Rumyantzeff  Museum.  The  Court  of  Finance 
has  been  converted  into  the  Central  Museum 
of  the  Red  Army  and  Navy,  with  an  especially 
interesting  exhibit  dealing  with  the  period  of 
the  revolution.  The  Museum  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, founded  in  1924  and  housed  in  the  former 
palace  of  the  Razumovskis,  presents  the  history 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement.  The  picturesque  estate 
of  Pokrovskaye-Streshnyevo  was  changed  in  1919 
into  a  museum  of  the  life  of  the  nobility  during 
the  period  of  decadence.  The  Museum  of  the 
Lenin  Institute,  founded  in  1924,  contains  ob- 
jects relating  to  the  life  and  work  of  Lenin.  The 
Museum  for  the  Promotion  of  Art,  founded  in 
1923,  contains  examples  of  cubism,  futurism, 
constrictivism,  and  other  schools  of  modern  Rus- 
sian art.  The  Central  Museum  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Labor  and  Social  Insurance,  under  the 
control  of  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Labor, 
affords  an  excellent  means  of  visual  education 
on  methods  of  industrial  hygiene  and  labor  pro- 
tection. The  State  Bakhrushm  Theatre  Museum 
contains  a  large  collection  of  objects  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Russian  stage.  The  State 
Toy  Museum,  founded  in  1918,  illustrates  the 
many  aspects  of  the  influence  of  toys  on  a  child's 
development.  The  Museum  of  the  Central  In- 
dustrial Region,  organized  in  1923,  depicts  the 
ethnography,  geology,  and  archaeology  of  the  re- 
gion about  Moscow.  The  Rumyantzeff  Museum, 
the  finest  architectural  structure  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  in  Moscow,  has  been  converted 
into  the  Lenin  State  Public  Library  with  a  col- 
lection of  more  than  3,000,000  volumes. 

The  Soviet  government  points  with  pride  to 
its  educational  record.  Before  the  World  War, 
when  Moscow  had  a  population  of  1,600,000,  the 
children  receiving  an  education  numbered  295,- 
000;  in  1926  when  the  population  numbered 
2,025,000,  430,000  children  were  attending  the 

fublic  schools.  A  total  of  900,000  persons  in 
926  attended  the  public  schools,  technical 
schools,  higher  educational  institutions,  and  the 
various  "stations"  for  the  elimination  of  illiter- 
acy. Under  the  Soviet  regime,  more  than  200,- 
000  adults  have  learned  to  read  and  write.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1925-20,  the  Moscow  Soviet 
expended  37,000,000  rubles  for  public  education. 
Among  the  important  educational  institutions 
established  under  the  Soviet  regime  are  the 
Marx-Engels  Institute,  founded  in  1921  for  the 
purpose  of  scientific  research  into  the  origin, 
development,  and  extension  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  socialism  and  revolutionary  communism; 
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the  Communist  Academy,  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated the  Institute  for  Soviet  Upbuilding  and 
the  Institute   for   World   Economy  and   World 
Politics;  the  Institute  of  the  Red  Professorship, 
whose  function  is  the  training  of  Marxist  teach- 
ers for  the  higher  schools;  the  Children's  City 
— Third  International,  an  experimental  station 
for  the  communistic  education  of  children;   the 
Expei  imental    Station    for    Social    Upbringing, 
whose  object  is  the  investigation  of  educational 
processes  and  the  adoption  of  new  school  systems; 
the  Central  Workers1  Institute,  established  for 
the  experimental  study  of  pioduction  piocesses 
and  the  training  of  workers  in  different  trades; 
and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  1917 
for  the  puipoae  of  scientific  research  into  "the 
natuie  of  ait  and  artistic  cultiue. 

Industrial  and  Municipal  Development. 
Moscow,  next  to  Leningiad,  is  the  gicatcst  centre 
of  tiade  and  industry  of  Soviet  Rubbia  Of  the 
cntiie  trade  tuino\cr  of  the  country,  23  per  cent 
falls  to  the  share  of  the  Province  of  Moscow. 
The  pi  oss  output  of  the  industry  of  the  Moscow 
Province,  97  7  per  cent  of  which  is  socialized, 
is  likewise  a  high  percentage  of  that  of  the 
entire  eountiy.  Duimg  1928  the  sum  of  370,- 
000,000  lubles  was  expended  on  the  capital  de- 
velopment of  Moscow's  industries.  The  textile, 
foodstuffs,  leather,  nnd  metal  industries  are  be- 
ing chiefly  developed.  In  1927  and  1928,  the 
industrial*  output  of  Moscow  irici  eased  61  per 
cent  and  labor  efficiency  33  per  cent.  In  1921), 
25  per  cent  of  all  Moscow  workers  were  placed 
on  a  bevL'ii-hour  woi  king-day  basis. 

The  health  measures  instituted  by  the  Moscow 
Soviet  aie  having  a  beneficial  effect.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1926-27,  the  Moscow  Soviet  spent 
46,000,000  rubles  for  health  protection .  the  num- 
ber oi  dispensaries  \\UH  increased  19  per  cent 
and  the  number  of  hospitals  12  per  cent.  In 
1913  the  death  rate  amounted  to  25  out  of 
every  1000;  in  1928  it  tell  to  13  out  of  every 
1000.  Moreover,  of  the  49,800  babies  born  dur- 
ing 1928,  only  0400  died,  whereas  in  1924  out 
of  54,300  babies  10,000  died  during  their  first 
year.  This  decline  in  mortality  is  laigely  the 
result  of  the  exhibits  sponsored  by  the  People's 
Commissariat  foi  Health,  such  as  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Health  Preser  vatioii  of  the  State  Institute 
of  Social  Ihgjene  and  the  Exhibition,  of  the  Pro- 
tection of  Maternity  and  Infancy,  The  death 
rate  was  expected  to  decline  still  further  as 
the  Moscow  Soviet  continued  to  improve  the 
sewer  system,  enlaige  the  park  space,  and  in- 
crease housing  iacihties. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  city's  water-supply  bystem,  about  85  kilo- 
meters (52.8  miles)  of  new  water  mains  having 
been  laid  since  1920.  In  1927  and  1028,  140,- 
000,000  rubles  were  expended  for  housing  con- 
struction ,  the  total  floor  space  of  the  new  dwell- 
ings, 880,000  square  meteis  (9,472,000  square 
feet),  accommodated  150,000  persons.  In  1929 
plans  were  made  for  the  construction  of  a  sub- 
way, 5  kilometers  (3.1  miles)  long,  between  the 
Sverdlov  Square  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
the  Kalancheev  Squaie  on  which  the  "October" 
and  other  railway  stations  are  located.  Another 
line,  12  kilometers  (7.4  miles)  in  length,  was 
to  connect  the  Sokolmki  section  with  the  Kras- 
naya  Presnya  and  Khamovriiki  sections. 

Moscow  has  retained  its  title  of  Russia's  cul- 
tural centre.  The  Great  Academic  Theatre  and 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  have  flourished  under 
the  Soviet  regime,  the  leaders,  even  during  the 


darkest  days  which  followed  the  revolution,  en- 
couraging dramati  art,  maintaining  the  ballet, 
and  giving  recognition  to  all  distinguished  ac- 
tors, dancers,  and  musicians,  provided  that  they 
were  loyal  to  the  Soviet  State. 

MOSELET,  GEOKQB  VAN  HORN  (1874-  ). 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  Evans  ton,  111. 
He  ffraduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1889,  was  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  cavalry,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  in  1921.  He  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  4th  Section  of  the  General  Staff 
at  General  Headquarters  in  1918  and  had  gen- 
eral chaige  of  the  strategic  supply,  transporta- 
tion, construction,  and  evacuation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  in  France.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  important  commissions,  including  the 
Harbord  Commission  to  the  Near  East,  and  was 
assigned  as  assistant  to  General  Dawes  in  the 
IT.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1921.  In  1925- 
27  he  commanded  the  llth  Field  Artillery  Bri- 
gade in  Hawaii.  He  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  and  was  given  decorations 
by  the  Belgian,  British,  French,  and  Italian 
governments. 

MOSES,  GEORGE  HIGOINS  (1809-  ).  A 
United  States  Senator.  He  was  born  at  Lubec, 
Me.,  and  was  graduated  from  Phillips  Kxeter 
Academy  (1887)  and  Dartmouth  College  (1890). 
From  1892  to  1918,  he  was  editor  of  the  Concord 
(N.  H. )  Evening  Monitor.  As  private  secretary 
of  two  New  Hampshire  governors  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  he  had 
an  early  introduction  to  practical  politics.  In 
the  Republican  National  Conventions  of  1908 
and  1910,  he  served  as  delegate-at-large  from  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  Minister  to  Greece  from 
1909  to  1912.  In  1918  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  an  unexpired  term  and 
was  reelectcd  for  the  terms  1921-33.  He  was 
made  president  pro  tcmpore  of  the  Senate  in  1925 
and  has  been  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  Re- 
?ublican  National  Convention  at  Kansas  City  in 
928. 

MOSUL.     See  IRAQ. 

MOTHERS'  PENSIONS.  Mothers'-pension 
laws,  or  laws  providing  for  public  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  in  their  own  homes,  are  in- 
tended to  conserve  family  life  by  preventing  the 
break-up  of  homes  after  the  death,  desertion,  or 
disability  of  the  father.  The  first  State-wide 
mothers'-aid  law  was  passed  in  1911,  tuo  years 
after  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Care 
of  Dependent  Children,  called  by  President  Roose- 
velt, had  declared  as  its  fundamental  proposi- 
tion that  children  should  not  be  deprived  of 
home  caie  except  for  urgent  and  compelling 
reasons,  and  that  "children  of  parents  of  worthy 
chaiacter  .  .  .  and  children  of  reasonably  effi- 
cient and  deserving  mothers  who  are  without 
the  support  of  the  normal  breadwinner,  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  kept  with  their  parents,  such  aid 
being  given  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  maintain 
suitable  homes  for  the  rearing  of  children."  The 
mothers-pension  movement  became  an  effective 
answer  to  the  arguments  of  opponents  of  child- 
labor  legislation  that  children  of  widowed  moth- 
ers would  be  helpless  if  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  work.  By  the  close  of  1913,  19  States 
had  State-wide  mothers'-pension  or  aid-to-moth- 
ers  laws,  and  Missouri  had  provided  for  such 
aid  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  By  1928 
such  laws  were  in  effect  iu  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  except  the  following:  Alabama, 
Georgia,  New  Mexico,  and  South  Carolina. 

At  first,  the  aid  was  usually  limited  to  widows, 
but  the  conception  of  this  method  of  provision 
for  children  has  gradually  widened,  until  by 
1928  only  five  States,  of  the  44  in  which  laws 
were  in  operation,  limited  the  grant  to  children 
of  widows,  though  all  the  States  included  widows 
directly  or  by  implication.  The  Colorado  act 
included  a  parent,  or  other  perHon  designated  by 
the  court,  who  because  of  poverty  was  unable 
to  provide  properly  for  a  dependent  child. 
Children  of  widowed  or  deserted  mothers,  and 
of  mothers  whose  husbands  were  serving  peni- 
tentiary sentences  or  weie  physically  or  mentally 
incapacitated,  were  commonly  included.  The 
ages  under  which  children  weie  eligible  for  aid 
ranged  from  14  to  17  years  and  one  State 
(Ohio)  mentioned  no  age  limit;  in  many  States, 
the  upper  age  limit  had  been  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  upper  age  limit  of  the  child- 
labor  law,  so  that  aid  might  be  continued  until 
the  child  was  legally  permitted  to  go  to  work. 
In  the  majority  of  States,  maximum  amounts 
were  specified,  ranging  from  $8  06  to  $35  a 
month  for  one  child,  with  additional  amounts 
(usually  smaller)  for  each  additional  child. 
Frequently,  the  maximum  amount  for  a  family 
of  any  size  was  specified  in  sums  ranging  from 
$40  to  $70,  but  in  «ix  States  there  was  no  such 
limitation.  The  amount  of  aid  granted  to  each 
family  can  be  adjusted  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  family  only  if  the  maximum  amount  author- 
ized by  law  is  sufficiently  high  or  if  no  limit  is 
specified.  The  administration  of  the  aid-to- 
motheis  law  was  vested  either  in  a  court  having 
juvenile  jurisdiction,  a  county  or  town  board 
granting  poor  relief,  a  county  boaid  of  public 
welfare,  a  special  county  boaid,  or  a  State  board. 
Ten  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  require 
that  mothers  receiving  pensions  be  citizens  or 
have  made  a  declaration  of  intention;  in  39 
States,  theie  is  a  requirement  calling  for  a  period 
of  residence  in  the  State. 

How  important  has  become  this  public  aid  to 
dependent  children  may  be  gauged  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures  During  1928,  New  York  State 
was  spending  $0,300,307  on  its  dependent  fami- 
lies, which  numbered  12,538.  In  the  same  year, 
New  York  City  was  spending  $5,150,430  to  care 
for  9907  families  with  20,090  children.  The 
Childi  PII'B  Bureau  estimated  that,  at  any  one 
date,  approximately  200,000  children  were  re- 
ceiving this  form  of  public  aid  in  their  own 
homes.  In  20  States,  the  sum  of  $18,000,000 
was  being  spent  annuallv.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  before  long  these  public 
agencies  will  take  care  of  all  dependent  children 
and  make  the  work  of  private  philanthropy  an 
anachronism. 

MOTHS  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  VEGETA- 
TION. See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

MOTION  PICTURES.  See  MOVING  PIC- 
TURES. 

MOTOR  SHIP.  See  SHIPBUILDING  AND  NA- 
VAL ARCHITECTURE;  SHIPPING. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES.  In  recent  years,  mo- 
tor vehicles  have  undergone  very  little  change 
in  basic  principles  and  design.  Many  improve- 
ments, however,  have  been  made  in  the  way  of 
mechanical  details  and  in  the  case  of  passenger 
cars,  in  refinements  of  body  lines,  finish,  and 
equipment.  Each  succeeding  year's  models  of 
passenger  cais  show  that  style  is  becoming  more 


and  more  a  factor  as  affecting  appearance;  the 
re°emblance  between  different  makes  became 
strikingly  evident  in  the  1929  models.  Outstand- 
ing changes  since  1919  have  been  the  introduc- 
tion and  complete  adoption  of  so-called  balloon 
or  low-pressure  tires  and  four-wheel  brakes. 
Systems  of  finishing  cars  also  have  entirely 
changed  with  a  great  gain  in  resistance  to  de- 
terioration. The  nitrocellulose,  or  lacquer,  sys- 
tem has  superseded  the  old  oil-base  paint-and- 
varnish  system,  and  chromium  has  now  replaced 
nickel  for  the  plated  paits. 

Power  plant  accessories  that  were  innovations 
in  this  period  were  gasoline  strainers,  air  clean- 
ers, and  oil  filters,  all  having  their  effect  in  reduc- 
ing or  retarding  wear  of  moving  parts  by  remov- 
ing dust,  grit,  and  foreign  particles  from  the 
gasoline  and  air  entering  the  cylinders  in  the 
combustible  mixture,  and  from  the  lubricant  be- 
tween its  cycles  of  circulation,  the  Intter  mak- 
ing less  frequent  changes  of  crank-case  oil  nec- 
essary. 

Speaking  geneially,  engineering  talent,  since 
substantially  satisfactory  reliability  and  endur- 
ance already  were  achieved,  has  been  directed 
toward  greater  comfort  and  convenience  for 
driver  and  passengers.  Faster,  comfortable  rid- 
ing, and  longer  driving  without  fatigue  are  now 
possible  through  better  spnnging,  the  now  neaily 
universal  use  of  sonio  form  of  shock  absoibers, 
better  weight  distribution,  improved  form,  tilt, 
and  cushioning  of  seats,  caieful  selection  of 
tire  sixes  and  pressures,  arid  reduction  of  vibra- 
tion, not  only  fiom  without,  as  by  the  means 
just  noted,  but  also  from  within  through  rubber 
insulators  in  engine  and  other  mountings,  better 
engine  counterbalance,  vibration  dampeners, 
lighter  reciprocating  parts  and  quieter  gearing. 
The  driver  has  had  his  convenience  considered 
in  easier  gear  shifting,  simplified  chassis  lubri- 
cation, quicker  pick-up  through  more  power,  and 
less  tiring  steeling  and  braking  mechanisms. 

Of  the  three  sources  of  motive  power — steam, 
electricity,  and  gasoline — the  last  has  increased 
in  use  while  the  others  waned  until  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  was  practically  the  sole  sur- 
vivor. 

Steam  Automobiles.  Steam  automobiles  are 
rapidly  passing  out  of  use  in  the  United  States, 
where  their  application  has  been  mostly  for  pas- 
senger use;  but  they  are  still  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  England  for  cornmeicial  purposes.  Sev- 
eral marked  improvements  were  made  in  the 
steam  automobiles,  ovei  coming  some  of  the  ob- 
jections against  them.  One  of  these  was  the 
frequent  refilling  of  the  water-supply  tank,  which 
in  the  eailier  Stanley  steamers  was  necessary 
every  25  or  30  miles.  This  was  because  the 
steam  was  exhausted  directly  into  the  air  after 
it  had  passed  through  the  engine.  The  later 
steam  automobile  exhausts  into  a  condenser  at 
the  front  of  the  chassis  where  the  radiator  is 
placed  in  gasoline  vehicles.  The  steam  condenses, 
the  cylinder  oil  is  separated  from  it,  arid  the 
water  is  pumped  back  into  the  tank  and  used 
repeatedly,  but  must  be  replenished  for  loss  ex- 
hausted to  the  air  through  a  relief  valve  when 
steam  is  used  in  excess  of  the  condenser  capacity 
as  on  heavy  pulls.  The  cruising  radius  on  one 
tank  of  water  is  increased  from  0  to  10  times 
that  possible  without  the  condenser. 

The  other  big  improvement  was  the  Doble 
combustion  system,  in  which  the  usual  Bunsen 
or  Argand  burner  is  replaced  by  a  more  intense 
blow  torch  01  blast  flame  that  burns  in  a  closed 
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1.  Bulck  Roadster. 


2    Ford  Sedan 


3.  Studebaker  Dictator  Eight  Regal   Sedan. 
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1.  Reo  General   Utility  Speed  Wagon 


3     Mack    Interstate-type    Bus 
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2.   White   Model   52   Heavy-duty   Truck 
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The  middle-priced  group  are  all  at  least  six- 
and  some  of  them  eight-cylinder  and  nearly  all 
of  the  higher  priced  cars  have  either  V  or 
straight  eight  engines. 

The  gain  in  eight-cylinder  popularity  for  pas- 
senger cars  is  the  significant  development  of  the 
past  decade.  Even  more  striking  is  the  in- 
creased use  of  six  cylinders  in  the  commercial 
car  field.  Of  529  models  in  1919,  97.9  per  cent 
were  four-cylinder,  1.7  per  cent  were  six-cylinder, 
and  only  0.4  per  cent  were  still  two-cylinder. 
Of  845  models  in  1929,  62.7  per  cent  are  four- 
cylinder;  47  per  cent,  six-cylinder;  and  0.3  per 
cent,  eight-cylinder  engines.  In  the  light  and 
medium -weight  trucks,  the  sixes  predominate  but 
fall  off  in  the  heavier  trucks  to  make  the  aver- 
age as  just  given. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  trend  toward 
the  provision  of  more  power  in  the  engine  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  car  to  be  moved. 
Four-wheel  brakes  furnishing  ability  to  stop 
quicker  have  made  higher  speeds  safe,  and  laws 
in  many  States  have  been  modified,  increasing 
the  maximum  allowable  speed,  particularly  in 
the  open  country.  Authorities  indeed  are  be- 
coming as  much  concerned  over  the  slow  driver 
as  they  formerly  were  over  the  speeder,  for  they 
have  the  problem  of  increasing  the  capacity  of 
their  roads  and  it  is  expensive  to  build  more 
roads  or  widen  old  ones,  so  they  are  striving  to 
move  traffic  faster.  Even  car  owners  who  are 
not  interested  in  speed  like  more  power  for  hills 
to  save  gear  shifting,  and  for  quick  get-away 
after  traffic  stops. 

The  increased  engine  power  generally  has  been 
provided  not  so  much  through  larger  cylinder 
diameters  or  increased  piston  displacement  as 
by  higher  compression  and  higher  speeds.  Light- 
ening of  the  reciprocating  parts  and  more  ac- 
curate balancing  of  crankshafts  have  made  higher 
speeds  possible  without  excessive  vibration. 
Aluminium  is  being  more  used  for  pistons  in 
place  of  cast  iron,  since  the  difficulty  of  its 
greater  coefficient  of  expansion  has  been  over- 
come by  use  of  split  skirts  and  other  improve- 
ments in  design  that  avoid  the  former  necessity 
of  excessive  clearance  with  consequent  piston 
slap  when  the  engine  is  cold.  Connecting  rods 
also  are  being  made  lighter  but  equally  strong 
by  the  use  of  alloys.  Higher  speeds  called  for 
more  effective  lubrication  and  the  old  splash 
system  of  distributing  oil  to  the  cylinder  walls 
and  crank  and  connecting-rod  bearings  has  given 
place  almost  completely  to  the  pressure  or  posi- 
tive-force feed  system.  Higher  speeds  also  have 
brought  changes  in  valve  design  and  operation. 
For  the  quicker  admission  and  exhaust  of  the 
cylinder  charge,  the  valve  areas  and  lifts  have 
had  to  be  increased  and  mechanism  devined  to 
move  them  quietly,  so  that  much  study  has  been 
given  to  cam  contours,  rocker  arms,  roller  lift 
tappets,  etc.  Finally,  with  complete  enclosure 
of  all  moving  parts,  engines,  even  of  the  poppet 
type,  are  now  remarkably  silent. 

Knight  and  other  sleeve-valve  engines  are  in- 
herently less  noisy  and  have  other  advantages 
that  have  led  many  to  investigate  these  types; 
but,  thus  far,  they  have  not  pushed  the  poppet 
type  into  the  discard.  European  manufacturers 
are  doing  more  with  sleeve-valve  engines,  but 
in  the  United  States  there  remain  today  only 
two  makes  of  cars  so  equipped.  For  a  time, 
there  was  prospect  of  interest  in  an  imported 
single-sleeve  design  somewhat  simpler  and 
cheaper  to  manufacture  than  the  Knight  double- 
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sleeve  valve,  but  no  stock  car  has  yet  adopted  it. 
Another  object  of  attack  in  quieting  engines  has 
been  the  power  transmission  from  the  main 
shaft  to  the  camshaft  and  to  the  electric  gener- 
ator, ignition  distributor,  and  water-  and  oil- 
circulating  pumps.  Honors  are  still  about  evenly 
divided  between  gear  trains  with  angular  or 
helical  teeth  and  a  composition  intermediate 
gear,  and  chain  drives  of  the  silent-link  type. 

Always  in  internal -combust ion  engines  there 
is  more  heat  generated  than  can  be  converted 
into  power  and  it  is  necessary  to  carry  away 
the  excess  heat  to  keep  the  temperature  down 
to  that  which  will  not  cause  preignition  of  the 
combustible  mixture  nor  injure  the  metal  of 
cylinders,  pistons,  and  valves.  Cooling  by  a 
circulation  of  water  in  jackets  surrounding  the 
cylinders  and  valves  is  the  prevailing  practice. 
On  aviation  and  motor-cycle  engines,  air  cooling 
is  universal  because  of  the  saving  in  weight, 
and  there  have  been  several  motor  vehicles  built 
having  this  type  of  cooling;  but  today  the 
Franklin  car  is  the  only  one  still  using  an  air- 
cooled  engine.  This  has  a  blower  driven  by  the 
crankshaft  which  circulates  air  through  cham- 
bers that  pass  it  around  the  cylinders  which 
have  cast  ribs  or  vanes  to  increase  the  cooling 
surface.  Against  the  disadvantage  of  a  little 
bulkier  and  more  complicated  construction  are 
the  advantages  of  freedom  of  trouble  from  freez- 
ing of  water  in  winter  or  boiling  away  of  the 
water  under  the  high  temperatures  created  by 
heavy  loads  in  hot  weather. 

Chassis  Design.  Front-wheel  drive  is  loom- 
ing aa  possibly  the  next  real  development  in 
chassis  design.  Two  American  makers  in  1929 
placed  stock  models  on  the  maiket,  while  cer- 
tain prominent  European  automobile  makers  are 
reported  to  be  secretly  at  work  on  front-wheel 
drives.  This  type  of  drive  is  not  new,  having 
been  used  on  a  few  trucks  and  some  racing  cais 
for  Bevei  al  years,  one  of  the  latter  taking  second 
place  in  the  Indianapolis  race  in  1025.  There 
are  unquestioned  advantages  in  pulling  instead 
of  pushing  the  car,  such  as  facility  in  lifting  out 
of  lioles  or  soft  ground,  less  tendency  to  skid, 
ability  to  build  lower  bodies  when  there  is  no 
long  propeller  shaft  beneath  it  and  the  rear 
axle  does  not  have  to  accommodate  the  differential, 
and  improved  riding  qualities  with  less  unsprung 
weight.  With  front-wheel  drive,  the  differential 
mechanism  would  be  carried  above  the  springs. 
Removing  all  of  the  power-transmitting  mecha- 
nism from  under  the  car  to  a  location  of  easier 
access  under  the  hood  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
repairman. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  front-wheel  drive 
is  the  mechanical  complication  of  driving  the 
wheels  that  do  the  steering.  It  would,  however, 
somewhat  simplify  front-wheel  braking,  as  the 
drums  could  be  removed  from  the  front  wheels 
to  the  transmission,  further  reducing  unsprung 
weight,  for  the  jointed  transmission  shafts 
could  transmit  both  the  driving  and  retarding 
efforts. 

Some  of  the  mechanical  details  of  front  drives 
have  been  worked  out  in  connection  with  four- 
wheel-drive  trucks,  but  passenger  cars  introduce 
special  problems.  The  already  rather  long  front 
hoods  covering  the  power  plants  of  some  sixes 
and  most  eights  would  be  aggravated  by  the  in- 
creased length  required  in  putting  the  transmis- 
sion and  differential  ahead  of  the  engine,  so  that 
four-cylinder  or  V  eights  would  have  some  ad- 
vantage for  the  front-drive  application. 
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It  is  not  safe  to  predict  anything  regarding 
future  developments  in  the  automobile  field, 
there  have  already  been  so  many  unexpected  hap- 
penings; but  at  least  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  considerable  attention  is  turned  to  front-wheel 
driving  in  the  near  future. 

Chassis  Suspension  and  Lubrication.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  in  the 
last  few  years  to  securing  easier  riding  and  main- 
taining it  with  greater  convenience.  Springs 
are  better,  generally  longer  and  made  up  of  more 
and  thinner  leaves  for  greatex  flexibility.  Proper 
ratios  of  front  to  rear  springs  prevent  rocking- 
horse  effects,  and  shock  absorbers  check  rebounds 
and  some  dampen  the  motion  in  either  direc- 
tion. Mounted  on  balloon  tires,  cars  now  ride 
with  comfort  unknown  10  years  ago  and  perform 
on  fairly  poor  roads  with  little  distress  compared 
to  that  which  was  experienced  when  high-pres- 
sure tires  were  standard. 

At  that  time,  there  was  only  one  way  of  con- 
necting frames  and  springs — by  metallic  shackles 
and  bolts,  and  lubrication  wan  by  compression 
grease  cups,  the  filling  of  which  was  such  an 
irksome,  dirty  job  that  it  was  usually  neglected. 
Owners  preferred  to  pay  for  replacing  worn  out 
bolts  rather  than  to  give  them  the  lubrication 
that  would  prolong  their  life.  An  oil  can  seldom 
found  its  way  around  a  car  until  a  squeak  be- 
came unbearably  annoying.  Many  ways  were 
tried  to  oveicome  or  mitigate  the  nuisance  of 
chassis  lubrication.  In  the  direction  of  its  com- 
plete elimination,  there  have  been  introduced 
a  variety  of  substitutes  for  the  mechanical  metal- 
to-iuetal  shackle,  including  flexible  hinges  of 
fabric  and  rubber,  rubber  cushions  or  blocks  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  springs  are  imbedded,  and 
ball-bearing  shackles.  Simplifying  chassis  lubri- 
cation has  been  the  effort  of  others  who  have 
developed  nipples  for  the  quick  attachment  of 
high-pressure  grease  guns  and  even  complete  sys- 
tems of  piping  for  delivering  oil  under  pressure 
from  a  central  reservoir  to  the  individual  lubri- 
cation points  through  metering  connections  that 
will  pass  just  the  amount  required. 

According  to  the  number  of  models  (not  num- 
ber of  cars)  produced  in  1929,  metal  shackles 
were  on  71.2  per  cent;  rubber  on  14.9  per  cent; 
fabric  on  0.4  per  cent;  and  ball-bearing  shackles 
on  7.5  per  cent.  As  to  methods  of  lubrication, 
pressure-gun  systems  are  on  76.9  per  cent  and 
central-reservoir  systems  on  23.1  per  cent.  All 
oilier  methods  of  lubrication  have  been  discon- 
tinued. Naturally,  metal  shackles  are  used  with 
all  of  the  central  oiling  systems,  but  some  hav- 
ing pressure-gun  lubrication  for  other  points 
have  shackles  that  do  not  require  lubrication. 
*  Improved  Fuel.  One  of  the  most  important 
accomplishments  of  the  past  decade  and  one  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  the  automotive  industry 
has  been  the  improvement  in  fuels  for  internal- 
combustion  engines.  Gasoline  had  been  getting 
steadily  worse  in  quality  because  of  the  neces- 
sity, in  meeting  the  increased  demand,  of  getting 
more  out  of  the  crude  petroleum  and  so  includ- 
ing more  of  the  less  volatile  content  in  com- 
mercial gasoline.  For  a  time,  the  oil  producers 
were  seemingly  helpless  to  improve  the  quality 
and  automobile-engine  designers  were  driven  to 
design  their  engines  for  the  best  use  of  the  poorer 
fuel. 

It  became  the  feeling  that  closer  cooperation 
between  the  two  interests  might  be  helpful,  that 
is,  if  each  could  know  more  exactly  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  other.  Independent  investigations 
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had  been  going  on  for  some  time  by  both  sides, 
but  there  was  little  interchange  of  data.  Early 
in  1921,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  became 
interested  and  offered  its  facilities  to  help  if  the 
expense  could  be  shared,  as  its  appropria- 
tion did  not  allow  a  great  deal  of  research  for 
an  individual  industry.  Associations  concerned 
were  brought  together  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  whereby  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute and  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  jointly  finance  a  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  under  the  direction  of  a 
steering  committee  made  up  of  engineers  and 
chemists  from  the  oil  refiners  to  represent  the 
A.  P.  I.  and  from  the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers to  represent  the  N.  A.  C.  C. 

The  work  started  with  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  fuel  then 
available.  Possibly  the  joint  research  was  a 
stimulus  to  refinery  advances,  but  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  improvement  of  fuel  in  the  past 
few  years  was  the  necessity  of  securing  a  greater 
yield  from  the  crude  production  to  meet  the 
demand  for  gasoline.  The  way  was  found 
through  the  more  general  application  of  crack- 
ing processes.  The  result  has  been  not  only  an 
increased  yield  but  gasoline  of  higher  volatility 
and  less  tendency  to  knock,  so  that  engines  could 
be  given  higher  compression  ratios  with  result- 
ing increase  in  economy. 

As  the  better  fuels  became  available,  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Cotiperathe  Fuel  Research  has 
kept  pace  and  in  the  seven  yeais  that  it  has 
been  in  progress,  there  has  been  developed  a 
fund  of  information  that  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  present  greatly  improved  car  perform- 
ance, as  shown  by  more  power,  quicker  ac- 
celeration, easier  starting,  and  better  economy. 
Meanwhile,  independent  work  was  not  stopped ; 
on  the  contrary  it  was  decidedly  accelerated,  for 
the  individual  oil  refiners  and  engine  manufac- 
turers added  very  materially  to  their  own  laboia- 
tories  and  technical  staffs  and  contiibuted  gieatly 
to  the  progress  recorded  in  the  past  10  years  in 
the  internal-combustion-power  field. 

In  the  search  for  anti-knock  fuels  permitting 
higher  compression  engines,  many  turned  their 
attention  to  the  possibilities  through  compound- 
ing fuels,  or  treating  them  with  chemicals  of 
different  kinds.  Benzol  blends  became  very  pop- 
ular, but  benzol  is  not  available  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  treat  all  of  the  gasoline  required 
and  can  never  be  the  sole  remedy,  for  nearly  half 
the  mixture  must  be  benzol  to  eliminate  knock- 
ing. In  the  line  of  fuel  treatment,  the  event 
was  the  development  by  the  General  Motors 
Research  Corporation  of  ethyl  gasoline.  The 
adding  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  tetraethyl- 
lead  will  convert  quite  ordinary  gasoline  into 
a  very  good  anti-knock  fuel  and  many  companies 
secured  the  rights  and  are  selling  gasolines  so 
treated  quite  extensively.  The  sale  would  have 
been  much  larger  if  the  better  standard  grades 
of  cracked  gasolines  had  not  come  into  the  market 
before  ethyl  gasoline  came  into  general  use. 

Starting,  Lighting,  and  Ignition  Systems. 
The  internal-combustion  engine  is  not  self-start- 
ing and  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  hand 
cranking  various  devices  were  introduced.  In 
general,  they  were  of  four  types :  ( a )  mechanical, 
involving  a  spring  that  could  be  wound  with 
little  exertion  when  run  down  and  would  wind 
itself  after  the  first  start;  (b)  pneumatic,  mov- 
ing the  pistons  by  compressed  air  stored  between 
stops;  (c)  gas,  exploding  a  combustible  mixture 
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over  the  piston  that  was  in  starting  position; 
and  (d)  electric,  operated  by  current  from  a 
storage  battery  recharged  while  the  engine  is 
running.  By  1919  all  other  starting  systems 
had  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  electric 
which  were  of  two  kinds — the  single-unit  and 
two-unit  systems — the  difference  being  that  in 
the  first  the  starting  motor  and  generator  are 
in  one  frame  with  a  single  rotor,  while  the 
second  has  separate  machines  for  each.  The 
single-unit  system  is  somewhat  simpler,  but  costs 
more  to  repair  when  windings  burn  out  or  suffer 
injuiy,  and  gradually  the  two-unit  system  has 
become  the  pievailing  type. 

In  general,  there  aic  two  ways  of  engaging 
the  pinion  of  the  staiting  motor  with  the  gear 
teeth  on  the  flywheel.  The  older  way,  still  used 
on  about  a  third  of  the  passenger-oar  models 
built,  is  to  shift  the  pinion  laterally  on  its 
Rplmed  shaft  until  it  engages  the  flywhocl  teeth, 
by  a  fork  that  ia  connected  with  the  same  lever 
that  actuates  the  starting  motor  switch  After 
the  engine  starts,  an  overrunning  clutch  allows 
the  pinion  to  run  free  on  the  starting  motor 
shaft,  BO  that  the  motor  cannot  be  diivcn  by 
the  engine,  otherwise,  the  motor  might  be  in- 
jured bv  excessive  speed  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  disengage  the  pinion.  As  it  in,  the  pin- 


teeth.  All  that  the  operator  has  to  do  to  start 
the  car  is  to  close  the  switch  controlling  the 
current  to  the  starting  motor  and  release  it  when 
the  car  starts. 

Ten  years  ago,  starters  were  rarely  provided  on 
commercial  vehicles,  except  those  of  the  lighter 
or  delivery  type,  generally  mounted  on  passenger- 
car  chassis.  Now,  the  exceptions  are  the  other 
way.  All  busses  and  all  light-  and  medium- 
weight  trucks  have  starters  and  only  a  few 
heavier  types  are  still  cranked  by  hand. 

Electric  lighting  preceded  electric  starting, 
in  fact  gave  the  electric  system  its  mam  ad- 
vantage, for  one  battery  could  be  used  for  both 
and,  with  the  generator  added  to  charge  the 
battery,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  remove 
the  lighting  battery  for  charging  The  lighting 
also  practically  determined  the  voltage  uned,  for 
6  volts  had  been  adopted  because  of  the  sturdier 
filaments  in  the  lamps,  better  resisting  breakage 
from  vibration.  So,  in  general,  electric  starting 
systems  were  demgned  for  the  same  voltage. 
There  were  however,  in  1919,  seven  makes  of 
passenger  cars  that  used  a  12-volt  system  and 
one  a  24-volt  system.  Today,  the  0-volt  system 
is  universal  except  on  busses  where  the  greater 
demand  for  interior  lighting  makes  a  higher 
voltage  system  desirable. 
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ion  is  easily  retracted  from  the  flywheel  teeth 
when  the  starting  lever  is  released. 

The  other  and  more  commonly  used  mechanism 
is  known  as  the  Bendix  drive  and  is  entirely 
automatic  in  its  engagement  and  disengagement 
of  the  pinion  with  the  flywheel  gear.  The  bore 
of  the  pinion  is  threaded  to  fit  a  corresponding 
screw  thread  on  the  starting  motor  shaft  and  the 
pinion  is  eccentrically  weighted  so  that  inertia 
keeps  the  pinion  from  rotating  with  the  first 
few  revolutions  of  its  shaft.  This  moves  the 
pinion  laterally  until  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
llywheel  teeth  and  when  fully  engaged  it  reaches 
the  limit  of  its  axial  movement  and  is  forced 
to  rotate  with  its  shaft,  driving  the  flywheel. 
When  the  engine  starts,  it  takes  on  a  speed  faster 
than  that  at  which  the  starter  would  drive  it 
and  this  reverses  the  pinion  travel  on  its  thread 
and  spins  it  out  of  contact  with  the  flywheel 


With  the  adoption  of  electric  starting  and 
lighting,  the  use  of  magnetos  for  ignition  gave 
way  practically  entnely  to  the  single-coil-tliB- 
tributor  battery  system  Some  European  mak- 
ers still  retain  the  magneto  from  a  conviction 
of  its  greater  reliability,  but  improvement  of 
the  battery  system  has  removed  objection  to  it 
from  that  consideration.  Trucks  that  are  not 
electrically  started  still  generally  use  magne- 
tos 

Some  makers  use  two  spark  plugs  to  a  cyl- 
inder and  double  distributors,  not  so  much  for 
greater  dependability  as  to  secure  quicker  burn- 
ing of  the  mixture  and  somewhat  improved  en- 
gine performance,  but  single  systems  are  the 
rule.  Ignition  troubles  are  comparatively  in- 
frequent now,  particularly  as  spark  plugs  are 
made  of  better  materials  and  last  longer  under 
their  trying  service. 
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Generators.  The  generator  also  has  been 
greatly  simplified.  The  most  popular  forms  em- 
ploy the  third-brush  system  of  current-output 
regulation  instead  of  the  centrifugal  governors, 
slip  clutches,  separate  resistance,  etc.,  of  the 
older  systems.  A  simple  form  of  automatic  cur- 
rent cut-out  prevents  the  battery  from  discharg- 
ing back  through  the  generator  when  it  is  not 
tinning  fast  enough  to  generate  charging  cur- 
rent The  wingk'-wire  system  is  also  a  step 
f 01  ward  in  simplifying  the  layout.  Instead  of 
using  two  wires  for  each  circuit,  only  one  in- 
sulated wire  is  used;  the  metal  frame  of  the 

HIGH  TENSION  WIRE 
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SUPPORT 

GENERATOR      AND      STARTING      MOTOR      USED      ON      BOMB 
MODELS    OP    CHEVROLKT    AUTOMOBILES 

Tho  upper  figure  shows  the  generator,  which  has 
important  components  of  ignition  system,  such  as  in- 
duction coil  and  timer  distributor,  mounted  thereon. 
Below  is  the  starting  motor,  having  the  Bendix  auto- 
matic starting  pinion  shift.  When  the  motor  is 
btarted  by  the  switch,  the  armature  rotation  auto- 
matically engages  pinion  with  gear  teeth  cut  on  fly- 
\\  hei»l 

car  is  used  for  a  return  or  ground,  and  one 
pole  of  each  appliance,  such  as  lamp  bulbs,  horn, 
etc  ,  is  grounded  to  the  frame  or  some  metal  part 
in  good  electrical  contact  with  it.  The  wire  ia 
cariied  in  a  metal  sheath  to  prevent  chafing  the 
insulation,  and  precaution  taken  to  make  all 
connections  HO  that  short  circuits  are  unlikely. 
Jn  general,  sepaiate  starting  motors  and  genera- 
tors aie  used,  but  the  one-unit  system,  in  which  a 
single  motor-genei  ator  suffices,  also  is  popular. 
Two  commutatois  are  provided  on  the  armature 
shaft,  one  of  them*  is  used  when  the  machine  is 
used  as  a  starting  motor,  and  the  other  com- 
mutator and  set  of  brushes  come  into  action 
automatically  when  the  engine  has  started  and 
is  running  fust  enough  to  turn  the  armature 
shaft  by  an  automatic  driving  clutch. 

Carburetors.  The  pimcipal  impiovements  in 
caibmetors  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion have  been  in  the  direction  of  making  them 


smaller  and  simpler,  with  fewer  moving  parts. 
The  earlier  carburetors  had  to  be  adjusted  with 
every  change  of  fuel  used  or  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. Most  carburetors  now  will  take  al- 
most any  commercial  grade  of  gasoline,  summer 
or  winter,  and  function  automatically  with  very 
satisfactory  efficiency.  The  parts  must  be  selected 
and  proportioned  according  to  the  car  or  en- 
gine with  which  the  carbuetor  is  to  be  used. 
This  combination,  determined  at  the  factory, 
constitutes  the  "factory  setting"  and  no  further 
adjustments  are  required  with  most  modern  car- 
buretors. Any  disorder  is  therefore  generally 
due  to  the  presence  of  dirt  or  water  and  a  simple 
cleaning  restores  the  functioning.  Most  car- 
buretois  are  now  particularly  easy  to  clean. 
Even  such  troubles,  however,  are  rare,  for  gaso- 
line strainers  are  usually  piovided  today  that 
keep  grit  and  water  from  reaching  the  carbure- 
tor. 

More  attention  is  being  given  to  manifold 
design  and  preheating  of  the  fuel  mixture  as 
means  to  better  utilization  of  the  gasoline  Poor 
manifolding  can  destroy  much  of  the  advantage 
of  the  best  caiburetor,  whereas,  a  properly  de- 
signed and  heated  manifold  may  overcome  the 
defects  of  an  indifferent  caiburetor.  Tn  the 
latest  designs,  intake  and  exhaust  manifolds  are 
located  so  that  heat  fioin  the  exhaust  gases  will 
be  used  to  help  vaporize  the  mixture  on  its  way 
to  the  cylinders.  Otheis  have  so-called  "hot 
spots"  in  the  intake  riser  fioin  the  carburetor. 
Thus,  after  an  engine  is  warmed  up,  theie  is 
little  possibility  of  law  or  unvapori/ed  gasoline 
finding  its  way  into  the  engine 

Theie  are  other  <le\ires  that  accomplish  the 
same  result  for  a  cold  engine,  making  far  easiei 
starting  in  wintet.  Such  aie  the  Packard 
fuehzei,  the  Lincoln  electio-fog  generatoi,  and 
the  Franklin  electric-heating  ariangement  All 
are  in  the  nature  of  caibnretoi  accessories  to 
produce  a  warm  gasoline  mist  that  will  easily 
ignite,  even  in  zeio  weathei,  and  thus  prevent 
running  down  the  battery  and  diluting  the  crank- 
case  oil  by  liquid  gasoline  diawn  in  when  priming 
and  choking  devices  are  reyoited  to  for  quicker 
starting. 


PRIMING  HOLE 
PRIMING  TUBE 
REGULATING  SCRE 


compensation  without  air  valves 


mixture 
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Fuel  Supply.  The  original  method  of  feed- 
ing gasoline  to  the  carburetors  directly  by  gravity 
from  the  main  supply  tank,  usually  located  under 
the  seat  or  cowl,  has  been  abandoned  on  all 
passenger  cars  except  the  Ford,  including  the 
new  Model  A,  but  still  continues  to  be  used  on 
about  a  third  of  the  motor-truck  models.  For 
convenience  and  safety,  the  preferred  location 
of  the  main  fuel  supply  tank  is  at  the  rear  of 
the  vehicle,  from  which  location  it  cannot  be 
delivered  to  the  carburetor  by  gravity.  For  a 
time,  there  was  considerable  use  of  the  pressure 
system,  the  gasoline  lieing  forced  by  air  pressure 
intioduced  above  its  surface  m  the  tank  to  flow 
through  piping  to  the  carburetor.  One  trouble 
with  this  system  was  difficulty  in  keeping  it 
tight  Pressure  was  usually  lost  while  the  car 
was  idle  and  it  wan  necessary  to  pump  it  up  by 
hund  before  the  car  could  be  started.  There- 
after, prenmne  was  maintained  automatically 
•while  the  car  was  running. 


Under  these  conditions,  every  oscillation  of  the 
rocker  shaft  pioduces  a  stroke  of  the  pump,  but 
as  soon  as  the  supply  of  fuel  exceeds  the  demand, 
as  when  the  carburetor  needle  valve  is  seated 
shutting  off  the  inflow  of  gasoline,  pressuie  builds 
up  above  the  diaphragm  holding  its  spring  com- 
pressed and  the  rocker  arm  oscillates  idly,  bend- 
ing the  toggle  links  without  moving  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Of  the  passenger-car  models  built  in  1919,  86.2 
per  cent  had  vacuum  fuel-feed  systems;  7.9  per 
cent,  gravity  systems;  and  f>  9  per  cent,  pressure 
systems.  Of  the  1929  models,  59.8  per  cent  have 
vacuum  feeds;  34.7  per  cent,  mechanical  pump 
feed;  3.3  per  cent,  pressure  feed;  1.1  per  cent, 
gravity  feed;  and  1  1  per  cent,  electric-pump 
feed.  For  motor  trucks,  the  figures  were  quite 
different.  In  1919,  7H  8  per  cent  of  the  models 
then  built  had  gravity  feed;  194  per  cent,  vacuum 
feed;  and  1.8  per  cent,  pressure  feed.  The  1929 
motor  trucks  had  vacuum  feed  on  70.3  per  cent 


THE   A.    0     FUEL   SUPPLY   SYSTEM 


A  mechanically  operated  diaphragm  pump  driven  from  any  moving  part  of  the  engine,  inserted  in  the  fuel 
supply  line  to  deliver  gasoline  from  the  mam  bupply  tank  to  the  carburetor. 


A,  Flexible  diaphragm 

B,  Metal  disks  clamping  diaphragm 


C,  Coilod  spring  tending  to  keep  diaphragm  in  upper  position  . 

1>,  Rocker  aim  pivoted  at  E  and,  through  links  F,  capable  of  pull-   N,  Discharge  valve 


K,  Rhainer. 

L,  Suction  valve. 

M,  Pump  chamber. 


ing  pump  diaphragm  down  but  not  of  pushing  it  up  ,  — 

G,  Revolving  shaft  carrying  an  eccentric  H  to  oscillate  the  rocker   P,  Sprmfj  holding  rocker  arm  in  contact  with 

arm 
J,   Gasoline  inlet 


O,  Outlet  to  ( arburetor 
Spring  holding  ro< 
driving  eccentric. 


This  system  soon  gave  place  to  the  vacuum 
system  making  use  of  an  intermediate  small  tank 
on  the  engine  side  of  the  dash  which  is  filled  by 
suction  obtained  fiom  the  engine  manifold  and 
discharges  by  gravity  to  the  carburetor.  The 
vacuum  tank  is  actually  two  tanks,  one  within  the 
other.  The  inner  one  through  float-actuated 
mechanism  alternately  fills  and  discharges  to  the 
outer  tank,  BO  that  the  latter  furnishes  continu- 
ous supply  to  the  carburetor.  The  system  is  very 
simple,  subject  to  little  trouble,  and  is  the  most 
com mon  in  use  today  on  both  passenger  and  com- 
mercial vehicles. 

Newer  systems  accomplish  the  transfer  of 
gasoline  from  the  rear  supply  tank  to  the  carbure- 
tor through  mechanical  or  electric  pumping  de- 
vices. Typical  of  these  is  the  fuel-supply  system 
which  makes  use  of  a  mechanically  operated  dia- 
phragm pump  driven  through  a  rocker  arm  by  an 
eccentric  on  the  camshaft.  The  other  end  of  the 
rocker  shaft  IH  connected  by  toggle  links  to  the 
diaphragm  plunger  rod  which  is  normally  held  at 
the  upper  end  of  its  stroke  by  a  coiled  spring. 


of  the  models,  gravity  feed  on  25.7  per  cent, 
pressure  feed  on  2  per  cent,  mechanical-pump 
feed  on  1  3  per  cent,  and  electric-pump  feed  on 
0.7  per  cent 

In  the  early  days  of  motor  busses,  they  were 
geneially  mounted  on  motor -truck  chassis  with 
but  slight  modification  Now,  motoi  busses  are 
a  class  by  themselves,  with  their  chassis  generally 
specially  designed  for  that  service,  so  that  it  is 


DRAIN  VALJYE 
VACUUM  TANK  TO 
"1LET  MANIFOLD  PIPE 


DRAIN  PLUG 


TYPICAL   MODERN   FUEL-SUPPLY   SYSTEM 

A    vacuum    tank     is     interposed     between    main     fuel 
container  and  carbureting  device 
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and  the  only  variable  was  the  type  of  tooth — 
straight  or  spiral,  with  the  preponderance  of  use 
in  favor  of  spiral  bevel,  because  of  its  greater 
quietness.  Of  the  models  built  in  that  year, 
86.2  per  cent  had  spiral  bevel  and  13.8  per  cent, 
straight  bevel  gear  final  drives.  Motor  trucks, 
in  the  same  year,  had  theiP  final  drives  divided 
as  follows:  Worm,  60.5  per  cent;  internal  gear, 
18  8  per  cent;  chain,  8.8  per  cent;  straight  bevel, 
4.1  per  cent;  spiral  bevel,  0.8  per  cent;  dpuble 
reduction,  0.8  per  cent,  and  external  gear,  0.2 
per  cent.  In  the  meantime,  for  passenger-cai  s, 
we  have  seen  a  little  renewed  interest  in  worm 
drive  and  the  development  of  a  modified  spiral 
bevel  gear  known  as  a  hypoid  gear,  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  pinion  is  offset  to  one  side  and  does 
not  intersect  the  axis  of  the  gear.  The  tooth 
action  is  a  little  smoother  than  for  the  oidinary 
spiial  bevel,  combining  both  rolling  and  sliding 
contact.  The  1929  passenger-car  models  included 
no  cars  with  straight-toothed  bevel  gears.  The 
percentages  of  the  various  types  of  final  duve 
were  as  follows:  Spiral  bevel,  885  per  cent; 
hypoid,  0.3  per  cent;  and  worm,  5.2  per  cent. 
Notice  also  the  changes  in  motor -truck  practice, 
for,  of  the  1929  models,  45.0  per  cent  had  worm 
drive;  19  per  cent,  double  reduction  getns,  15.1 
per  cent,  spiral  bevel;  14.3  per  cent,  straight 
bevel;  4.2  per  cent,  chain  diive,  and  only  1.8 
per  cent  are  still  using  the  once  quite  popular  in- 
ternal gear  drive.  Alost  of  the  straight  and 
spiral  bevel  drives  are  on  the  lighter  capacity 
trucks  or  delivery  cars,  which  follow  more  closely 
passenger-car  practice,  and  the  worm  and  double 
reduction  drives  are  on  heavier  trucks  and  chain 
drives  on  the  heaviest. 

Modern  motor  busses  show  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  final  drive.  Of  the  1929  models, 

37.1  per  cent  have  worm  drive;   258   per  cent, 
double   reduction;    24.8   per   cent,   spiral   bevel; 
6.7  per  cent,  straight  bevel ;  4.5  per  cent,  internal 
gear;    and    1  1    per    cent,    front-axle   drive,    this 
again  being  the  LJppereu  coach. 

Brakes.  Of  all  the  improvements  made  in 
automobiles  in  the  past  decade,  probably  none 
had  so  much  influence  on  motor-transportation 
practice  and  driving  habits  as  the  addition  of 
brakes  to  the  front  wheels.  Four-wheel  brakes 
so  greatly  increased  the  stopping  ability  that  it 
at  once  became  safe  to  drive  much  faster  than 
formerly  and  the  result  has  been  that  as  the  use 
of  cars  so  equipped  has  become  nearly  universal, 
States  and  municipalities  have  raised  their 
former  maximum  speed  limits.  This  has  done 
much  to  relieve  traftic  congestion  and  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  existing  roads,  which  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  inadequate,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  building  of  new  highways  and 
the  improvement  of  old  ones  was  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  demand  created  by  the  continually 
increasing  number  of  vehicles  in  use. 

Four-wheel  brakes  first  commanded  serious  at- 
tention in  1924.  One  make  of  ear  had  them  as 
standard  equipment  the  year  before,  but  in  this 
year  they  were  standard  equipment  on  about  14 
per  cent  of  the  models  and  optional  on  nearly 
20  per  cent  more  at  additional  cost. 

In  1919  all  braking  was  through  the  rear 
wheels  either  by  the  direct  application  of  inner 
shoes  or  outer  bands  to  drums  on  the  rear 
wheels  or  on  the  drive  shaft.  The  service,  or 
foot,  brakes  contracted  on  the  rear  wheels  on 

83.2  per  cent  of  the  passenger-car  models,  ex- 
panded on  the  rear  wheels  on  9  6  pei   cent ;  con- 
tracted on  the  transmission  on  4.5  per  cent;  and 


expanded  on  the  transmission  on  2.7  per  cent. 
The  emergency  or  hand  brakes,  now  usually 
called  parking  brakes,  expanded  on  the  rear 
wheels  of  91  per  cent  of  the  models,  contracted 
on  the  rear  wheels  on  6.3  per  cent  and  contracted 
on  the  transmission  on  2.7  per  cent.  All  1929 
passenger-car  models,  except  one  model  of  the 
Kolls-Royce,  provided  four-wheel  service  brakes. 
Internal  expanding  brakes  are  the  prevailing 
type  being  found  on  751  per  cent  of  all  models ; 
external  contracting,  on  13.5  per  cent,  internal 
front-wheel  and  external  i ear-wheel  brakes,  on 
10.4  per  cent;  and  the  exception  before  noted 
makes  the  1  per  cent  with  rear-wheel  brakes 
only,  which  are  of  the  internal  type.  They  arc 
just  about  evenly  divided  between  the  mechani- 
cally and  the  hydrauhcally  operated  systems. 
The  hand  brakes  on  574  per  cent  of  the  1929 
passenger-car  models  contract  on  the  transmis- 
sion; 18.1  per  cent  expand  in  the  real  wheels,  an 
equal  percentage  in  all  four  wheels;  and  6.4  per 
cent  contract  on  the  rear  wheels. 

There  was  more  variety  in  the  service  brakes 
used  on  motor  trucks.  Of  the  models  produced 
in  1919,  the  foot  brakes  on  64  1  per  cent  expanded 
in  the  rear  wheels ;  22  9  per  cent  contracted  on 
the  rear  wheels;  7.7  per  cent  contracted  on  tV 
duve  shaft;  1.3  per  cent  expanded  on  the  drive 
shaft;  3.4  per  cent  contracted  on  the  jackshafts; 
0.4  per  cent  contracted  on  all  four  wheels;  and 
0.2  per  cent  contracted  on  the  front  wheels. 


IMPORTANT 


PARTS       OF       HYDRAULIOALLY 
FOUR- WHEEL   BRAKE    SYSTEM 


ACTUATED 


A  shows  the  master  cylinder  from  which  oil  is  forced 
to  the  brake-actuating  cylinder  which  is  shown  at  B. 
The  latter  is  mounted  on  each  wheel  with  two  pistons 
between  which  oil  is  introduced.  The  pressure  of 
the  oil  forces  them  apart  and  conitricta  the  band 
around  the  drum. 
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Hand  brakes  were  mostly  of  one  kind,  internal 
expanding  on  the  rear  wheels,  these  being  on  90 
per  cent  of  the  1929  motor  trucks;  0  per  cent 
contracted  on  the  rear  wheels;  0.0  per  cent,  on 
the  front  wheels;  2.8  per  cent,  on  the  drive 
shaft;  0.4  per  cent  expanded  on  the  drive  shaft; 
and  0.2  per  cent  expanded  on  all  four  wheels. 
Examination  of  the  1929  truck  models  shows 
that  almost  exactly  two-thirds  still  do  not  have 
front-wheel  brakes,  for  37.1  per  cent  have 
brakes  on  the  rear  wheels  only,  27.2  per  cent 
have  the  two  brakes  on  the  drive  shaft  and  rear 
wheels  and  2  2  per  cent  have  them  on  the  jack- 
shafts  and  iear  wheels.  The  rest  have  four- 
wheel  service  brakes,  16.2  per  cent  have  the 
hand  brake  on  the  drive  shaft;  13.9  per  cent  have 
it  on  the  four  wheels ;  2  7  per  cent  have  it  on 
the  rear  wheels;  and  0.7  pei  cent  have  it  on  the 
jackshaft.  The  service  brakes  on  73.9  per  cent 
of  present-day  motor  tiucks  are  operated  me- 
chanically; 12  per  cent,  hydrauhcally ,  11.5  per 
cent  by  vacuum  boostei ;  and  2  6  per  cent  by  com- 
pressed an 

Motor  busses  present  the  most  difficult  brake 
problem  because  of  their  higher  speed  and 
greater  weight  This  is  how  it  has  been  engi- 
neered in  the  cunent  models  Set  vice  biakes  on 
G0.5  per  cent  expand  on  the  rear  wheels ;  34  8 
per  cent  expand  on  four  wheels ,  3  5  per  cent 
contract  on  foui  wheels,  and  1  2  per  cent  con- 
tract on  the  drive  hhaft  On  r>0  per  cent,  they 
are  mechanically  nppiated,  22  (>  per  cent  use  the 
vacuum  boosters,  191  per  cent,  air  pleasure; 
and  83  per  cent  aie  liydrauhcally  opeiated. 
The  hand  brakes  on  52  4*  per  cent  of  the  1929 
motor-bus  modelq  contract  on  the  drive  shaft; 
30  1  per  cent  expand  in  the  rear  wheels,  40  per 
cent  expand  in  four  wheels;  4.0  per  cent  expand 
on  the  duve  shaft;  and  2.3  per  cent  clamp  a  disk 
on  the  duve  shaft. 


thinner,  more  flexible  walls  and  intended  to 
carry  lower  air-pressure.  The  object  is  to  secure 
greater  cushioning  effect  to  reduce  shock  from 
road  irregularities,  the  softer  tires  yielding  to 
small  inequalities  in  surface  instead  of  rising 
over  them.  Increased  comfort  to  the  passengers 
is  the  greatest  advantage,  but  a  close  second  is 
the  reduced  wear  and  tear  on  the  vehicle  and  its 
mechanism.  Car  bodies  with  less  racking  do  not 
so  soon  develop  squeaks  and  rattles,  and  theic 
is  slower  depreciation  of  the  moving  parts  when 
normal  wear  is  not  aggravated  by  shocks  that 
hammer  and  vibrations  that  produce  crystalli- 
zation and  earlier  failure  of  metal  parts  under 
strain. 

While  experimental  work  had  been  going  on 
for  several  years,  it  was  not  until  1925  that 
they  could  be  considered  as  really  accepted  by 
the  industry.  In  that  year,  a  majority  of  the 
makes  of  passenger  cais  came  out  with  balloon 
tires  as  standard  equipment.  Meantime,  to  help 
the  transition  and  considei  ing  the  number  of 
older  cars  on  the  load,  theie  was  a  coinpioinise 
classification  of  tires  known  as  semi-balloon  de- 
signed for  lower  pleasure  but  adapted  to  fit  the 
standard  high-prcssme  tire  rims.  Tine  balloon 
tires  required  wider  rims  of  smallei  diameter. 
The  fust  balloon  tues  were  for  exceedingly  low 
pressures — 20  pounds  or  less.  As  practice  set- 
tled down  to  standard,  however,  tbeie  wan  a  le- 
action  to  slightly  higher  pi  ensures,  so  that  the 
present  range  of  pressures  recommended  by  the 
tire  manufactures  is  fioni  28  to  40  pounds, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  cioss-scction  and 
load. 

Car  users  themselves  weie  really  responsible 
for  bringing  the  balloon  tue  into  being  Expe- 
rience had  shown  them  that  under-inflated  tiies 
rode  easier  and  they  peisistently  ignoied  the 
warning  to  maintain  certain  pressures  to  insuie 
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LAYOUT   OF    HYDRAULIOALIiY   ACTUATED    FOUR-VVHKET,   BRAKE    SYSTEM 


Tires.  Balloon  tires  and  four-wheel  brakes 
are  the  most  outstanding  two  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  motor  cars  in  recent 
years  and  have  now  become  universal  in  their 
application  to  passenger  cars.  Balloon  tires, 
so-calltd,  are  distinguished  from  eaiher  pneu- 
matic tires  in  being  of  larger  cross-section  and 


long  life  of  their  tires.  They  elected  to  buy  new 
tues  moi e  frequently,  if  necessary,  but  comfort 
they  would  have.  This  caused  the  tile  makers 
to  see  whether  the  users  could  be  giatified  and 
started  experimentation  to  develop  tire  consti  no- 
tion that  would  last  icauouablv  long  with  thu 
greater  Hexing  of  the  walls.  The  high-pressure 
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tire  had  already  been  wonderfully  improved  and 
increased  in  mileage  life  by  replacing  the  woven 
fabric  form  of  reinforcement  with  layers  of  di- 
agonally laid  parallel  cords  with  the  cords  of 
alternate  layers  crossing  at  right  angles  and, 
but  for  this  improved  construction,  balloon  tires 
could  never  have  been  successful.  Cord  tires 
themselves  should  be  recorded  in  our  catalogue 
of  advances  since  1019,  for  they  came  just  at  the 
beginning  of  that  vear.  The  first  balloon  tires 
were  made  with  few  plies  of  reinforcement-- 
two, three,  and  four.  This  was  found  impracti- 
cal and  now  none  are  made  with  less  than  four 
and  most  have  six  or  even  more  in  the  larger 
sizes  for  heavier  duty,  as  on  busses  and  high- 
speed trucks. 

Truck  pneumatics  have  been  a  development 
in  themselves.  Little  used  10  years  ago,  except 
on  light  delivery  cais,  they  are  being  more  and 
more  applied  to  heavier  vehicles.  Solid  tires 
are  a  foe  to  the  roads  and  the  trucks  on  which 
they  are  used  suffer  faster  deterioration.  On  the 
other  hand,  pneumatic  tires  save  the  roads,  the 
trucks,  and  the  loads,  and  allow  more  rapid 
movement  of  the  goods. 

The  great  multiplicity  of  pneumatic  tire 
sixes,  even  for  passenger  cars  alone  which  absorb 
the  bulk  of  the  production,  has  been  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  all  concerned.  The  tire  fac- 
tories must  have  a  large  number  of  molds,  the 
tire  dealers  must  carry  excessive  stocks,  and 
owners  must  pay  the  bill  for  the  complication 


was  some  confusion,  for  the  rim  diameter  was 
not  always  correctly  obtained  by  subtracting 
twice  the  cross-section  from  the  nominal  outside 
diameter  which  was  not  always  the  actual.  For 
example,  a  29  X  5.00  and  a  29  X  5.25  both  fitted 
a  19-inch  rim.  Calling  them  500-19  and 
5.25-19  emphasizes  that  fact  and  leaves  no  un- 
certainty as  to  the  wheel  they  will  fit.  Simi- 
larly, a  32  X  6.00  and  a  30  X  5.77  both  go  on  a 
20-inch  rim  and  are  heieafter  to  be  called 
6  00-20  and  5.77-20.  Under  the  old  system,  any 
fractional  part  of  an  inch  on  the  tire  cross- 
section  was  ignored  in  arriving  at  the  nominal 
outside  diameter;  in  the  new  list,  there  aie  only 
eight  cross-sections — 4.50,  4  75,  5.00,  5.25,  5.50, 
0.00,  6.50,  and  7.00.  The  old  4.95,  5.77,  620, 
and  6  75  sizes  have  been  dinpped.  Until  the  new 
marking  is  familiar,  the  old  will  be  printed  on 
the  sides  of  tires  in  smaller  figures  under  the 
new  to  show  with  what  older  sizes  it  is  inter- 
changeable. 

Commercial  Vehicles.  In  the  field  of  com- 
mercial vehicles,  the  most  marked  development 
since  1919  has  been  in  motor  busses  for  trans- 
portation as  a  public  utility  Busses  came  to 
be  operated  with  much  success  in  city  sei vices 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  electric  street  railways, 
as  well  as  traction  line  feedeis,  on  inter-city 
lines,  for  de  luxe  tours,  for  schools,  and  for 
sightseeing.  They  have  become  a  very  definite 
part  of  the  United  States'  transportation  system. 
Just  as  motor  trucks  successfully  proved  their 
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Four  driven  wheels  ore  employed  to  support  load.     Note  drop  frame  to  provide  low  centre  of  gravity. 


when  they  buy  tires.  The  advent  of  the  balloon 
and  semi-balloon  tires  a^giavated  an  aheady 
bad  situation.  In  10  years,  52  different  tire 
sizes  have  been  staiidaid  equipment  on  the 
passenger-ear  models  put  out  in  that  time,  17 
high-pressure,  and  t35  low-pi  assure,  si/es  Both 
the  tire  and  ear  industries  appreciated  the 
desirability  of  fewer  sizes  and  much  discussion 
took  place,  but  without  any  real  result  until 
the  beginning  of  1928.  Then,  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rubber 
Association  of  America,  and  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Kngineeis  succeeded  in  agreeing  on 
a  i  e  com  mended  list  of  18  balloon-tire  sizes 
within  which  all  requirements  for  that  year 
were  to  be  drawn  with  the  prospect  of  still 
further  reducing  the  list  in  subsequent  years. 
Then,  as  the  older  cars  pass  out  of  use,  there 
will  be  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  number  of 
sizes  that  will  need  to  be  made  and  stocked.  At 
the  present  writing,  it  is  proposed  to  drop  two 
more  si/es  and  add  one  so  that  17  probably  will 
be  continued  as  standard. 

There  also  has  been  a  new  naming  of  the  sizes. 
Instead  of  designating  a  tire  by  its  nominal  out- 
side diameter  and  cross-section,  as  for  example 
31  X  6  00  inches,  it  will  be  designated  by  its 
cross-section  and  the  rim  diameter  as  6.00-19, 
for  the  rim  dimension  is  the  one  that  determines 
whether  the  tire  will  go  on  the  wheel  for  which 
it  is  intended.  By  the  old  nomenclature,  there 


economy  and  dependability  as  independent  freight 
cai ners,  the  motor  bus  was  fast  becoming  a  -vital 
factor  in  passenger  transportation.  Special  chas- 
sis designs  were  evolved  for  carrying  bus  bodies. 
By  diopping  front  axles,  undei  slinging  the  front 
and  rear  springs,  and  in  sume  instances  having 
the  frame  side  members  di  opped  between  the 
springs,  busses  were  evolved  which  were  easy  of 
access  and  had  a  low  centre  of  gravity.  When 
a  bus  body  is  mounted  on  the  usual  type  of  com- 
mercial automobile  chassis,  it  is  apt  to  sway  in 
turning  corners,  to  skid  on  slippery  stieets,  and 
to  be  uncomfortable  for  passengeis  In  order 
to  secuie  easy  riding,  special  spring  suspensions 
and  giant  pneumatic  tires  are  employed. 

Very  heavy  loads  are  now  cairied  on  large 
cord  tires,  and  even  freight  trucks  are  carried 
by  the  more  resilient  instead  of  the  solid  rub- 
ber tires.  Truck  tires  arc  made  8  to  10  inches 
in  width  and  40  to  42  inches  in  diameter,  with 
extra-hea\y  treads  and  side  walls  so  that  in- 
ternal pressures  from  120  to  130  pounds  may  be 
safely  withstood.  Bus  bodies  aie  sometimes  car- 
ried by  special  resilient  supports,  either  in  the 
form  of  rubber  pads  or  metal  spring  members 
attached  to  the  chassis  frame.  One  marked  im- 
provement was  the  use  of  rubber  shock  absorbers 
or  insulators  at  the  spring  ends  to  replace  metal 
shackles,  which  soon  wear.  It  is  stated  that  a* 
life  of  100,000  miles  is  not  uncommon  with  the 
rubber  insulators,  which  act  to  reduce  vibration. 
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The  rubber  blocks  are  molded  in  suitable  shapes 
to  carry  the  spring-leaf  ends  and  permit  the 
spring  leaves  to  flatten  out  under  load  and  to 
move  as  the  spring  deflects  under  the  influence 
of  varying  highway-surface  contour.  The  blocks 
of  rubber  are  carried  in  malleable  iron  hous- 
ing* forming  part  of  the  chassis  and  are  easily 
renewed  when  worn. 

Motor  Kail  Cars.  Many  railroad  lines  have 
lost  so  much  of  their  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  because  of  the  greatly  increasing  use  of 
motor  vehicles  that  they  have  found  it  unprofit- 
able to  operate  the  usual  steam  tram  on  short 
lines.  The  modification  of  the  motor  vehicle 
known  as  the  rail  car  has  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  motor-truck  engineering  is  followed  in 
many  respects.  In  some  cases,  the  rubbei -tired 
wheels  are  replaced  with  flanged  metal  wheels 
adapted  to  run  on  rails;  no  other  change  is  made 
in  the  chassis.  The  use  of  anti-friction  bearings 
of  the  ball-and-roller  type,  alloy  steels,  and  alu- 
minium and  preased-steel  sections  assures  heavy- 
duty  qualifications  with  the  economy  of  light 
weight.  The  power  plant,  change  speed  gear- 
ing, clutch,  and  power  transmission  are  modified 
fiom  motor-truck  types.  The  engines  are  tiuck 
engines  and  usually  of  the  foui -cylinder  type. 
Between  the  engine  and  the  main  transmission, 
an  auxiliary  reverse  tiansnnsmon  is  installed 
which  serves  to  change  the  direction  of  main 
diive  shaft  rotation  when  it  is  desired  to  reverse 
the  car,  and  as  many  leveise  speeds  as  there 
aie  foiward  drive  ratios  are  thus  provided. 
Small  lail  cars  with  a  passenger  capacity  of  30 
pel  sons  can  show  a  piolit  even  if  the  car  does 
not  carry  its  full  capacity  on  all  trips  These 
cars  climb  grades  well  and  aie  conti oiled  much 
like  a  motor  truck;  the  engine  speed  is  vaiicd 
by  spark  and  throttle  control,  geai  shift  is  made 
by  lever,  and  the  clutch  is  actuated  by  pedal 
conti  ol.  Of  course,  the  opeiator  is  relie\ed  of 
steeling;  when  a  wheel  is  provided,  it  is  used 
to  operate  one  set  of  biakes.  Most  rail  cam  are 
piovided  \uth  air  brakes 

Unit  Containers.  In  freight  transportation, 
containeis  usually  thought  of  as  individual  boxes, 
which  can  be  loaded  and  sealed  by  the  shipper 
and  transported  to  the  consignee  on  niotoi -truck 
chassis,  fi  eight  car,  boat,  or  all  three,  without 
distni bm»  the  contents,  offer  great  possibilities 
in  the  cobidi nation  of  all  transportation  facil 
ities  and  the  expediting  of  fi  eight  movement. 
Some  motoi -truck  manufacture!  s  supply  special 
chassis  for  handling  unit  containeis,  in  which 
mechanism  actuated  by  the  engine  to  facilitate 
moving  them  is  incorporated  in  the  truck  chassis 
The  demountable  body  in  its  various  forms  was 
in  some  use  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  probably  more  adaptable  for  general  purposes 
of  motor  cartage  than  the  unit  goods  container 

American  Motor-vehicle  Industry.  Appre- 
ciation of  the  magnitude  which  the  motor- 
vehicle  industry  has  attained  can  be  had  from 
some  figures  relating  to  its  1928  record  compiled 
by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  that  year,  4,044,000  pasuengei  cars 
and  580,000  motor  trucks  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Oi  the  passenger 
caiH,  85  per  cent  were  closed  models.  The  whole- 
sale value  of  the  cars  was  $2,0.30,500,000  and  of 
the  tiucks,  $415,320,000.  The  tire  production 
in  the  United  States  was  78,500,000. 

Distribution.  In  1929  there  were  approxi- 
mately 32,028,000  automobiles  in  use  throughout 
the  world,  the  automobile  registration  having 


more  than  doubled  since  1922,  increasing  in  the 
United  States  by  100  per  cent  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  210  per  cent.  There  were  esti- 
mated in  countries  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  6,330,000  cars,  of  which  about 
2,881,000,  or  45%  per  cent,  were  manufactured 
in  the  United  States.  The  registration  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  United  States  leached  a  total  of 
24,750,000,  of  which  21,630,000  were  passenger 
cars  and  3,120,000  commercial  vehicles.  Of  all 
the  automobiles  in  the  world,  78  per  cent  is  in 
the  United  States.  Considerably  more  than  half 
as  many  motor  vehicles  as  there  are  in  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  or  5,450,000,  are  used  by 
farmers  in  the  United  States.  The  road  system 
that  has  made  this  large  use  of  vehicles  possible 
includes  a  total  mileage  of  highways  of  3,013,- 
584,  of  which  615,000  miles  arc  surfaced  highway. 
The  number  of  people  employed  in  niotoi -vehicle 
and  allied  lines — 4,110,000 — is  another  index  of 
the  size  of  this  industry.  The  revenue  that  it 
brought  to  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
in  1928  was  a  tidy  sum,  taxes  on  motor  vehicles 
amounting  to  $785,386,000. 

What  the  automobile  industry  means  to  other 
business  is  also  interesting.  In  1928,  3,600,000 
cai  loads  of  automotive  freight  were  hauled  by 
our  railroads.  The  automobile  industry  con- 
sumed 85  per  cent  of  all  the  rubber  used  in  this 
country,  GO  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass,  12  per 
cent  of  the  copper,  15  per  cent  of  the  iron  and 
steel,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  gasoline,  the  last 
mentioned  totaling  10,860,000,000  gallons,  and 
of  motor  oil,  there  was  consumed  434,000,000 
gallons.  The  crude  rubber  used  by  the  motor  in- 
dustry in  1928  aggregated  814,000,000  pounds 
and  the  cotton  used  in  tnes,  299,500,000  pounds. 

As  showing  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
motor  busses,  there  were  92,000  in  1928.  Of 
these,  the  street  railways  operated  9900  and  the 
steam  railroads,  1250.  Uusses  have  meant  much 
to  the  extension  of  better  educational  facilities 
foi  the  youth  of  our  country  for  there  are  14,850 
consolidated  schools  now  gathering  and  return- 
ing their  pupils  by  this  means.  The  businesses 
that  are  not  concerned  in  the  manufacture  but 
in  the  selling,  repairing,  storing,  and  supplying 
of  motor  vehicles  also  have  leached  striking 
totals.  Car  and  truck  dealers  number  53,700; 
public  garages,  51,000;  service  stations  and  re- 
pair shops,  95,400,  supply  stores,  79,100;  and 
gasoline  filling  stations,  317,000. 

That  the  industry  will  continue  to  grow  and 
thrive  is  unquestioned,  for  the  long  anticipated 
saturation  point  has  yet  to  be  i  cached.  The 
axerage  life  of  a  motor  vehicle  is  seven  years; 
therefore,  for  icplacement  alone,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  build  in  such  a  year  as  1929  over  two 
and  a  half  million  vehicles,  for  the  production 
in  1922  was  2,589,620  In  addition,  theie  will 
be  the  new  owners  who  have  nevei  owned  cars 
before  and  the  families  that  have  owned  only 
one  but  are  now  finding  their  needs  to  require 
two  or  more,  the  additional  users  of  trucks  in 
the  natural  growth  of  all  lines  of  business,  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  motoi-bus  lines,  and  finally, 
the  cars  and  trucks  that  will  be  exported  which 
last  year  was  810,000 ;  so  that  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  the  production  this  year  will  exceed 
5,000,000. 

MOULl£,   CHARLES.    See  SANDRE,  THIERRY. 

MOTJLTON,     ARTHUR     WHEELOCK      (1873- 

).     An     American      Protestant      Episcopal 

bishop,  born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  educated 

at    Ilobart    College,    the    General     Theological 
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Seminary,  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School. 
He  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1001.  From  1900  to  1918,  he  was 
curate  and  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Lawrence, 
Mass.  He  served  in  the  World  War  as  a  chaplain 
in  the  field  artillery  and  at  a  base  hospital  in 
France.  In  1920  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Utah.  He  wrote  Memoir  of  Augustine  II.  Amory 
(1909)  and  It  Came  to  Pass  (1910). 

MOUNT  HOLYOKB  COLLEGE.  A  college 
for  women  at  South  ITadley,  Mass.,  founded  as 
a  seminary  in  1837,  and  given  the  college  charter 
in  1888.  The  enrollment  inci  eased  from  790 
in  1914  to  804  in  1918,  dropped  to  about  800 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  years  until  1923-24, 
when  it  rose  to  946,  and  had  reached  1030  for 
the  autumn  term  of  1928.  The  faculty  increased 
from  114  to  124  members  with  an  additional  74 
assistants,  readers,  curatois,  etc  The  library 
grew  from  64,000  volumes  in  1914  to  104,000  in 
1928  The  pioductnc  funds  of  the  College  for 
1927-28  amounted  to  $3,905,081,  and  the  income 
for  the  same  year  to  $1,203,152.  A  student- 
alumnir  hall,  containing  an  auditorium,  banquet 
rooms,  committee  rooms,  etc ,  was  built  in 
1910,  Williston  Hull,  the  biological  building, 
bumed  in  1917  and  was  replaced  by  a  temporary 
building  in  the  following  year,  then  by  a  new 
permanent  building  under  construction  in  1923- 
24.  Two  new  dormitor  ics  were  built  in  the  latter 
year,  one  to  replace  Rockefeller  Hall,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1922.  In  the 
autumn  of  1924,  Cornelia  Clapp  Laboratoiy  was 
opened  to  accomodate  the  departments  of  botany, 
geology,  hygiene,  physiology,  and  zoology,  each 
department  having  laboratories  for  its  different 
lines  of  work,  and  in  1928  two  small  houses 
located  in  the  village  weie  acquired  for  use  as  a 
residence  lor  graduate  students  and  assistants, 
and  for  freshmen,  while  a  building  was  undei 
construction  to  serve  the  put  poses  of  the  English 
couise  "Playshop"  as  a  laboratory  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oiiginal  plays.  In  1923  a  general  ex- 
amination was  instituted,  to  be  required  of  all 
students  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  in  the  work 
of  the  major  subject.  President,  Mary  Emma 
Woollcy,  A  M.,  Litt  D  ,  L  H.D.,  LL.  D. 

MOVING  PICTURES.  Since  the  first  Vita- 
phone  piogiamme  was  publicly  demonstrated  in 
New  York  City  on  Aug.  7,  1926,  the  motion  pic- 
tuie  has  developed  more  rapidly  and  changed 
nioie  completely  than  in  all  of  the  previous 
period  since  Edison's  invention  of  the  cinemato- 
graph in  1894.  Tn  that  period,  all  established 
cinema  values  have  been  overthrown;  all  com- 
mercial, technical,  and  artistic  phases  have  been 
changed  and  an  entirely  new  day  in  the  annals 
of  the  screen  has  been  introduced.  At  first,  the 
development  was  halting  and  it  was  widely  be- 
lieved that  the  introduction  of  synchronized  talk 
was  both  a  momentary  novelty  in  the  history 
of  the  films  and  a  backward  step  in  their  aesthe- 
tics. It  was  felt  by  enthusiasts  for  the  silent 
photoplay  that  the  definitely  pantomimic  manner 
of  the  medium,  which  had  resulted  in  the  Ameri- 
can Greed,  the  German  Variety,  the  Russian 
Potemkm,  and  the  French  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
as  well  as  the  inaudible  Chaplin  comedies,  would 
find  but  a  momentary  intrusion  on  the  art  of 
the  most  distinctive  and  universal  of  the  modern 
dramatic  forms. 

Nevertheless  objectors  to  the  arrival  of  this 
novelty  had  forgot  the  difficult  position  into 
which  the  silent  cinema  had  been  forced.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  over  20,000  moving-picture 


theatres  in  the  United  States  and  the  local  films 
•were  highly  successful  all  over  the  world.  In  ad- 
dition, the  artistic  standards  had  advanced  with 
great  strides,  resulting  in  an  increased  technical 
and  ideational  merit  in  the  pictures  arriving 
from  the  Hollywood  studios.  The  producers  and 
the  public  were  recognizing  that  the  cinema  was 
a  definitely  pictoiial  medium  and  that  it  was 
not  a  scene  by  scene  imitation  of  a  stage  play. 
At  the  same  time,  the  producers  also  were  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  the  motion  pictures  gave 
certain  signs  of  losing  their  hold  on  the  popular 
attention.  There  were  pessimistic  observers  who 
felt  that  the  films  had  done  everything  possible, 
artistically  and  economically,  with  the  limita- 
tion of  silence  and  that  the  public  was  wearying 
of  such  a  restucted  medium.  There  weie  evi- 
dences of  an  ominous  falling  off  in  interest  and 
attendance.  It  was  at  this  time  that  motion- 
picture  audibility  appeared  as  a  serious  issue 

Though  the  piesentation  of  the  first  Vitaphone 
programme  in  New  Yoik  in  1920  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  era  of  sound,  there  had  been  a 
number  of  earlier  attempts  to  mtioduce  the  new 
element  into  the  cinema,  fiom  Edison's  Kineto- 
phone  to  Whitman's  Cameraphonc.  Before  1917 
there  had  been  at  least  a  do/en  important  experi- 
ments in  sound  photography  in  Ameiica  and  Eu- 
rope In  1917,  William  H.  Bristol  icceived  a 
United  States  patent  and  in  1923  Dr.  Lee  De 
Forest  presented  short  sound  motion  pictuies 
which  were  shown  commercially.  Just  a  month 
after  the  showing  of  the  Vitaphone  piogramme 
Dr.  De  Forest  produced  a  two-ieel  melodrama, 
which  \\as  the  first  all  talking-film  dramas. 

The  opening  piogtamme  offeied  by  the  Vita- 
phone  device  was  not  all-talking.  Will  Hays, 
Maitmelli,  and  Marion  Talley  were  heard  up'on 
it,  and  the  feature  had  a  synchronized  musical 
score,  but  no  spoken  dialogue.  Later,  the  melo- 
dramas, Tenderloin,  Glorious  Betsy,  and  The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse  were  offered  with  dialogue 
sequences,  but  it  was  The  Jazz  Ringer,  stalling 
Al  Jolson,  which  was  the  first  outstanding  suc- 
cess in  the  new  medium.  The  star  sang  half  a 
dozen  songs  and  had  a  brief  scene  in  which  he 
talked  with  his  mothei,  and  the  resulting  show 
proved  so  enormously  popular  that  the  economic 
triumph  of  the  new  medium  was  assured.  The 
first  full-length,  all-talking  screen  drama — that  is 
to  sav,  the  first  film  of  0000  feet  or  more — was 
Lights  of  New  York  In  it  each  of  the  characters 
spoke  lines  throughout  the  entire  photoplay.  In 
all  of  these  works,  howevei,  the  scenes  were  laid 
entirely  indoors,  for  in  the  early  stages  in  the 
manufacture  of  audible  works,  it  was  found  dif- 
ficult to  set  up  the  miciopbone  in  the  open 
and  record  successfully  The  short  Movietone 
comedy,  The  Family  Picnic,  was  the  first  attempt 
in  the  new  manner  to  get  out  into  the  open  air. 
The  first  outdoor  photoplay  of  full  feature  length 
was  In  Old  Arizona,  which  also  was  made  by  the 
Fox  Movietone  organ i /at ion. 

After  the  talking  motion  picture  had  been  made 
practical,  the  cinema  scientists  returned  to  their 
efforts  to  provide  color  as  well.  There  had  been 
in  the  past  so  many  handicaps  in  the  path  of 
perfecting  color  films  that  efforts  to  present  film 
dramas  in  their  natural  hues  had  been  intermit- 
tent and,  on  the  whole,  ineffective.  At  the  coro- 
nation of  King  George  V,  and  the  subsequent 
Durbar  in  India,  Charles  Urban  made  moving 
pictures  with  the  Kinemacolor  process;  but  these 
were  crude  and  conducive  to  eye  strain.  Follow- 
ing this,  color  was  used  chiefly  in  travel  pictures 
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and  short  subjects  showing  rare  flowers,  birds, 
precious  stones,  and  fashions.  The  first  full 
length  photoplay  to  be  made  entirely  in  color  was 
The  Glorious  Adventure,  a  costume  drama  of  the 
Restoration,  but  it  failed  to  prove  profitable. 
With  the  development  of  the  Technicolor  process, 
color  photography  made  a  definite  advance  and 
the  result  was  such  pictures  as  Toll  of  the  Sea, 
Wanderers  of  the  Wasteland,  and  certain  sections 
of  The  Ten  Commandments.  All  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  done  in  silence.  The  Warner  Brothers, 
who  introduced  the  Vitaphone  process,  continued 
their  pioneering  efforts  by  offering  on  May  28, 
1929,  On  With  the  Show,  a  cinema  musical 
comedy,  which  was  the  first  full-length  photo- 
play to  combine  audibility  and  color.  Since  then, 
they  have  presented  Gold  Diggers  of  Broadway, 
which  likewise  contains  both  color  and  sound. 
In  addition,  such  screen  plays  containing  musical 
numbers  as  The  Dance  of  Life,  The  Broadway 
Melody,  and  The  Hollywood  Revue  have  used 
color  in  presenting  revue  numbers. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  screen  magnates,  how- 
ever, have  been  devoted  to  perfecting  sound,  both 
technical ly  and  aa  a  dramatic  contribution  to 
the  motio'n  picture.  At  the  outset,  the  moving 
picture  found  itself  with  a  new  mechanical  de- 
vice on  its  hands  and  little  idea  of  what  to  do 
with  it.  In  one  way,  the  coming  of  audibility 
proved  rather  devastating,  with  its  hasty  over- 
throw of  everything  that  the  silent  films  had 
done  in  the  way  of  creating  a  distinct  medium 
of  artistic  expression.  In  addition,  there  was  the 
at  least  temporary  stop  put  to  the  world-wide 
circulation  and  influence  of  the  American  films. 
The  cinema  had  beprun  by  accepting  the  stage  as 
its  model  and  had  striven  for  years  to  escape  from 
its  allegiance  and  become  independent.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  puzzling  new  medium,  the  only 
thing  left  to  do  was  to  retuin  to  the  influence  of 
the  theatre  and  make  picture  photographs,  scene 
by  scene  and  word  by  word,  of  stage  plays.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  Hollywood  set  out  to  buy 
up  all  the  stage  plays,  stage  directors,  stage 
writers,  and  stage  actors  it  could  find,  and  the 
best  of  the  earlier  talking  pictuies  were  the  ones 
that  were  most  careful  at  photographing  effec- 
tive stage  dramas.  Gradually,  however,  the 
tendency  to  strike  out  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
distinctive  dramatic  form  has  made  itself  felt. 
It  had  been  feared  that  the  established  screen 
stars,  most  of  whom  lacked  stage  training,  would 
prove  ineffective  before  the  microphone,  but  ex- 
peiiencc  has  proved  that  their  natuial,  if  un- 
trained, voices  aic  really  more  successful  in  the 
new  medium  than  the  niore  studied  tones  of  the 
stage  players.  The  attempt  of  the  Actors'  Equity 
Association  to  organize  the  cinema  players,  as  it 
had  organized  those  of  the  stage,  likewise  resulted 
in  making  the  latter  players  less  popular  with 
the  producers,  and  with  the  return  of  the  acting 
ascendancy  to  the  film  actors,  the  movement  away 
from  sheer  stage  imitation  definitely  decreased. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  important  audible  screen 
efforts  were  frank  photographs  of  stage  plays. 
The  Letter,  adapted  from  the  Somerset  Maugham 
drama,  was  the  first  of  the  works  in  the  new 
medium  to  go  in  for  an  adult  narrative,  but 
though  it  made  certain  attempts  to  use  pic- 
torial movement  and  effects,  it  was  essentially 
a  stage  photograph.  The  Doctor's  Secret,  an 
intelligent  drama  based  on  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's 
Half  an  Hour,  followed  the  stage  form  so  care- 
fully that  it  slowed  down  the  movement  to  the 
extent  that  action  which  was  supposed  to  take 


place  in  30  minutes  took  one  hour  in  develop- 
ment. With  additional  experience  in  their  man- 
ufacture, however,  the  producers  slowly  learned 
how  to  speed  up  their  films,  to  adopt  pictorial 
methods,  and  in  every  way  escape  from  a  strict 
adherence  to  stage  technique.  This  movement  in 
the  direction  of  Freedom  reached  its  highest  point 
when  King  Vidor's  all-Negro  photoplay,  Halle- 
lujah, combined  drama,  sound,  music,  and  visual 
effects  in  a  production  which  suggested  pretty 
definitely  that  the  talking  motion  picture  could 
be  made  into  a  distinctive  ait  form  that  was  a 
synthesis  of  drama,  poetry,  and  pictorial  splen- 
dor. 

Music  has  always  been  a  definite  part  of  the 
motion  picture,  since  a  lone  piano  accompanied 
the  earliest  one-reel  photoplay.  With  the  ar- 
rival of  more  pretentious  feature  films,  compre- 
hensive orchestral  scores  were  devised  that  be- 
came an  important  adjunct  to  motion-picture 
presentation.  The  coming  of  synchronized  talk 
to  the  film  has  by  no  means  done  away  with  the 
value  of  music  to  the  screen,  and  we  now  have  it 
in  the  form  of  an  accompaniment  to  the  dialogue, 
a  theme  song  or  a  musical  comedy  number — 
without  winch  few  pictuies  arc  regarded  as  com- 
plete. The  theme  song,  which  is  usually  titled 
so  as  to  have  some  bcanng  on  the  name  of  the 
picture,  is  becoming  less  necessary  to  a  photoplay, 
but  few  films  aie  offered  without  a  scene  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  Home  sort  of  song  to  be  sung  by 
one  of  the  players.  The  usual  way  is  to  arrange 
for  at  least  one  scene  to  take  place  during  the 
course  of  a  musical  comedy,  during  which  it  is 
possible  to  present  to  the  audience  the  valuable 
commodities  of  music  and  dancing.  This  demand 
for  music  in  the  films  being  so  great,  it  is  natural 
that  the  producers  have  employed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  presentation  of  musical  comedies  and 
revues  in  the  cinema  foim  Two  productions 
that  promise  to  become  part  of  a  sn  ies  have  been 
ofl'ered  in  The  Fox  Afonetoue  Follies  and  The 
Hollywood  Revue,  and  another  annual  show  is 
promised  in  the  Show  of  Khoirs  Other  screen 
musical  comedies  have  been  The  (Coconuts,  On 
With  the  Show,  and  The  (told  Diggers  of  Broad- 
way. In  most  cases,  the  method  has  been 
to  present  a  diamatic  plot  to  tbe  audience  in 
which  the  musical  and  chorus  numbers  are  offered 
as  part  of  a  stage  show  that  figures  in  the  narra- 
tive. Tlie  Hollywood  Revue  and  The  Coconuts, 
however,  have  not  bothered  with  any  such  sug- 
gestion of  a  realistic  story,  and  have  been  pre- 
sented as  straightforward,  undisguised  pictunza- 
tions  of  musical  shows  The  fiist  of  tbe  cinema 
operetta*,  The  Desert  8onqt  was  likewise  offered 
without  the  usual  formula  of  a  show  within  a 
show. 

The  use,  even  in  an  all-talking  photoplay,  of 
sound,  as  opposed  to  speech,  was  demonstrated  in 
the  melodrama  called  Alibi.  The  noise  of  con- 
victs' feet  while  marching  in  lockstep;  a  ware- 
house robbery  to  the  accompaniment  of  police 
whistles  and  the  beat  of  nightsticks  on  the  curb, 
a  third  degree,  with  only  the  ticking  of  a  clock 
to  relieve  the  silence — these  were  among  the 
most  effective  scenes  of  the  picture  and  in  none 
of  them  was  a  word  spoken.  Great  mechanical 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  talking 
pictures,  but  the  capture  of  the  human  voice  still 
lags  behind.  In  Bulldog  Drummond,  exceptional 
effect  is  gained  by  the  sound  of  rain  and  the  hum 
of  a  motor  in  the  dark.  The  voices  recorded  in 
the  picture  with  far  more  than  the  average  suc- 
cess, but  whereas  they  were  a  bit  less  satisfactory 
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than  in  real  life,  the  noise  of  rain  and  motor 
proved  far  more  effective  and  dramatic  than  their 
actual  sound. 

One  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  talk- 
ing pictures  has  been  the  Movietone  news  reel.  A 
sound  account  of  Lindbergh  taking  off  on  his 
historic  flight  across  the  Atlantic  was  one  of  the 
early  achievements  in  this  field.  Since  that  time, 
such  celebrities  as  George  Bernard  Shaw,  King 
Alfonso  of  Spain,  Mussolini,  and  A.  Conan  Doyle 
have  been  seen  and  heard  on  the  Movietone,  de- 
livering messages  to  the  cinema-going  public  in 
English.  One  of  Uie  most  effective  films  of  this 
type  was  the  one  in  which  Premier  Macdonald, 
of  Great  Britain,  informally  introduced  his  Labor 
cabinet  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  news  reel. 

There  are  two  outstanding  methods  of  synchro- 
nizing sight  and  sound  on  the  screen — the  sound- 
on-disc,  as  presented  by  the  Vitaphone  process, 
and  the  sound-on-film,  as  employed  in  the  Movie- 
tone process.  In  the  former  method,  the  sound 
is  recorded  and  reproduced  from  a  disc  of  the 
type  used  in  the  making  of  phonograph  records. 
In  the  theatre,  the  disc  is  run  off  in  synchroniza- 
tion with  the  film,  which  is  timed  with  the  ma- 
chine that  projects  the  film  on  the  screen.  The 
Movietone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  photographed  by 
means  of  light  variations  on  the  side  of  the  film. 
Both  processes  are  included  under  the  Western 
Electric  system,  to  which,  according  to  Harold 
B.  Franklin's  authoritative  book.  Sound  Motion 
Pictures,  vitually  90  per  cent  of  the  screen  pro- 
ducers have  committed  themselves,  including  such 
important  organizations  as  the  Fox  Film  Corpo- 
ration, Warner  Brothers,  Paramount  Famous 
Lasky  Corporation,  First  National,  Universal, 
and  United  Artists.  There  is  also  the  R.  C  A. 
Photophone,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  and  which  is  used  by 
Radio  Pictures,  Tiffany-Stahl,  and  Path6.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  the  De  Forest  Photofilm  and 
the  Bristolphone 

Since  the  coming  of  audibility,  there  has 
been  a  pronounced  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
great  film  producing  organizations  to  amalga- 
mate. In  1927-29  William  Fox  bought  out 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  and  Warner  Brothers  pur- 
chased First  National.  In  1929  plans  seemed  al- 
most completed  for  an  alliance  between  Para- 
mount Famous  Lasky  and  Warner  Brothers.  If 
the  deal  is  successful,  the  motion-picture  industry 
in  America  will  be  controlled  by  three  organiza- 
tions— the  Fox  group,  the  Paramount- Warner- 
First  National  combine,  and  the  RKO  or  Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum  organization. 

The  confusion  into  which  the  film  industry  in 
the  United  States  was  thrown  by  the  coming  of 
audibility  is  shown  particularly  in  the  field  of 
export.  It  ifl  obvious  that,  where  the  American 
pictures  of  the  silent  era  could  be  shown  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  the  field  of  the  local  talking 
product  is  definitely  limited.  In  the  past,  from 
30  to  40  per  cent 'of  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
American  motion  picture  has  been  derived  from 
the  foreign  markets.  A  great  part  of  this  reve- 
nue came  from  various  sections  of  the  British 
Empire,  and,  of  course,  in  these  parts  of  the 
world,  the  American  screen  drama  is  both  compre- 
hensible in  its  language  and  possible  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition  Naturally,  though,  in  the 
nations  employing  an  alien  tongue,  audible  films 
in  the  English  language  are  in  grave  danger  of 
finding  an  unconquerable  barrier,  even  though  the 
Al  Jolson  picture,  The  Singing  Fool,  proved  suc- 
cessful in  Berlin  and  Paris.  It  seems  likely, 


however,  that  its  success  was  due  chiefly  to  its 
value  as  a  novelty  and  it  must  further  be  remem- 
bered that  the  film  was  dependent  on  singing 
rather  than  dialogue  for  its  effects.  Some  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  American  producers  to 
cater  specifically  to  definite  countries.  Inno- 
cents of  Pans,  which  featured  the  French  per- 
former, Maurice  Chevalier,  was  made  in  a  French 
as  well  as  an  English  version  and  Irene  Bordoni 
made  a  film  in  which  she  sings  in  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  in  addition  to  English.  A 
talking  version,  done  entirely  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, has  been  made  of  the  drama,  The  Royal 
Boa,  in  the  United  States  recently  with  the  Teu- 
tonic players,  Alexander  Moissi  and  Camilla 
Horn,  in  the  leading  r61es.  Such  productions, 
however,  are  naturally  both  freakish  and  inci- 
dental, and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  American  film  industry,  without  confessing 
it  publicly,  has  pretty  much  given  up  the  hope 
of  continuing  its  complete  domination  of  the  for- 
eign market.  Sound  has  given  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers their  long-awaited  opportunity  to  compete 
in  their  own  countries  with  the  American  prod- 
uct. Almost  every  producer  in  this  country  is 
making  a  silent  version  of  his  dialogue  pictures 
for  foreign  markets,  and,  although  these  woiks 
are  obvious  makeshifts,  they  are  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful until  the  foreign  picture-makers  can  make 
something  more  popular.  There  is  little  reason 
to  think  they  can  do  so  at  present,  but  with  the 
stimulation  offered  them  by  the  deficiencies  of 
the  made-over  American  products,  they  are  bound 
to  provide  more  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
Hollywood  producers  than  before.  Over  ten  mil- 
lion people,  it  has  been  estimated,  attended  silent 
film  perfoimanres  each  week  in  1928,  and  85  per 
cent  of  these  pictures  weie  produced  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  American  pro- 
ducer expects  such  a  complete  monopoly  to  con- 
tinue. 

Even  without  the  coming  of  Bound,  however, 
American  producers  were  beginning  to  experience 
gieat  handicaps  in  releasing  trf  the  European 
market,  through  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
American-made  photoplays  by  the  chief  foreign 
countries.  Quota  legislation,  for  example,  was 
blamed  for  the  drop  in  expoits  from  a  total  of 
2,32  million  feet  in  1927  to  222  million  feet  in 
1928.  The  first  country  to  regulate  the  import 
of  American  films  was  Germany,  which  first  de- 
manded that  for  each  one  of  them  admitted,  a 
film  must  be  produced  on  German  soil,  but  later 
modified  it  to  admit  an  American  picture  for 
each  German  work  shown  in  the  United  States. 
The  Quota  law  of  Great  Britain  provides  that, 
in  1929,  7%  per  cent  of  the  footage  exhibited 
in  English  theatres  must  be  British-made.  In 
1930  and  1931,  the  ratio  is  to  be  increased  to  10 
per  cent;  in  1932  it  becomes  12%  per  cent;  in 
1933,  15  per  cent;  in  1934  and  1935,  17%  per 
cent,  and  from  1936  to  1938,  it  becomes  20  per 
cent.  In  addition,  a  fund  of  $100,000,000  is  pro- 
vided to  build  up  the  cinema  industry  in  Eng- 
land. The  intention  is  to  give  the  English  mov- 
ing picture  10  years  to  become  self-supporting. 
In  France,  the  restricting  regulations  as  modified 
through  the  efforts  of  the  organization  known  as 
the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors 
of  America,  permit  60  per  cent  of  American  im- 
portations to  be  admitted  into  France  free,  with 
the  added  rule  that,  in  exchange  for  the  permis- 
sion to  import  any  pictures  beyond  the  quota,  a 
number  of  French  films  must  be  distributed  in 
the  United  States  or,  as  an  alternative,  seven 
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licenses  can  be  purchased  for  each  film  produced 
in  France.  The  licenses  must  be  purchased  from 
the  French  producers. 

The  producing  centre  of  the  American  motion 
picture  remains  in  Hollywood,  although  a  few 
pictures  are  produced  in  New  York  City,  which 
is  the  financial  centre  of  the  industry.  The  first 
photoplays  were  one  and  two  reels  in  length,  but 
from  the  production  of  Queen  Elisabeth  in  1912, 
the  vogue  of  the  feature  film,  ranging  around 
5000  feet,  or  five  reels,  began.  In  1915,  however, 
David  Wark  Griffith's  The  Birth  of  a  Nation 
introduced  the  era  of  the  multiple  reel  film  and 
paved  the  way  for  8-,  10-,  and  12-reel  photoplays. 
The  development  of  the  photoplay,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  always  been  based  on  the  method  of 
following  the  leader.  Griffith  in  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,  introduced  the  first  big  battle  scenes  and 
his  pictures  of  the  Civil  War  served  as  models 
for  all  war  pictures  made  between  1914  and  1919. 
Mary  Pickford  inspned  innumerable  golden- 
haired  ingenues,  and  Chaplin,  recognized  as  the 
outstanding  figure  ;n  cinema  farce,  caused  all 
film  comics  at  the  time  of  his  emergence  to  adopt 
black  mustaches  and  huge  shoes.  William  S. 
Hart  and  "Broncho  Billy"  Anderson  led  the  way 
in  the  Wild  West  melodramas,  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks  was  responsible  for  acrobatic  farce 
comedies.  When  George  Loane  Tucker  produced 
The  Miracle  Man,  he  promoted  a  wave  of  religious 
enthusiasm  in  the  films.  The  success  of  Theda 
Bara  in  A  Fool  There  Was  started  the  "vampire" 
craze,  which  lasted  for  several  yeais.  In  the 
same  way,  the  demand  for  mother-love  themes 
originated  with  Humoresque  and  Griffith's  mas- 
sive spectacle,  Intolerance,  created  an  interest 
in  symbolism.  Rex  Ingrain's  The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse  started  the  vogue  of  the  war 
films,  but  in  this  case  at  least,  the  successors 
The  Big  Parade,  and  What  Price  Glory  improved 
on  their  dramatic  ancestor.  Rudolph  Valentino 
started  the  vogue  of  the  dashing  Hheik  lover. 
The  crook  melodrama,  Underworld,  created  a  del- 
uge of  crook  melodramas. 

After  the  War,  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years, 
films  were  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Germany.  The  first  of  these,  Passion,  was  based 
on  the  life  of  Mnie.  Du  Barry,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  others  including  Deception 
and  The  Loves  of  Pharaoh — all  costume  dramas. 
Not  all  of  these  works  were  successful,  but  they 
inspired  many  American  producers  to  produce 
film  plays  of  a  historical  nature.  The  Germans 
also  introduced  a  distinct  innovation  in  the  fan- 
tastic photoplay,  as  exemplified  by  The  Cabinet 
of  Dr.  Caligari  and  The  Golem,  which  demon- 
strated that  the  effect  of  a  supernatuial  story 
could  be  increased  by  the  use  of  weird,  im- 
pressionistic settings.  The  possibilities  of  the 
screen  as  a  medium  for  the  development  of  fan- 
tasy were  shown  by  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  The 
Thief  of  Bagdad.  The  German  film,  Variety, 
proved  the  most  successful  import  financially 
from  the  Teutonic  studios  and  another  German 
film,  The  Last  Laugh,  showed  how  a  silent  motion 
picture  could  be  made  without  a  subtitle.  With 
the  success,  economic,  artistic,  or  both,  of  the 
German  photoplays,  there  was  an  influx  of  Ger- 
man directors  and  players  to  the  United  States, 
and  Germans  who  had  been  in  America  at  the 
time  the  vogue  started  found  themselves  in  great 
demand.  Prominent  in  the  Teutonic  group  were 
Erich  von  Stroheim,  Ernst  Lubitsch,  Emil  Jan- 
nings,  and  F.  W.  Marnau.  Von  Stroheim,  who 
had  been  in  the  United  States  since  before  the 


War,  made  the  greatest  example  of  the  realistic 
photoplay  in  Greed,  which  was  based  on  Frank 
Norris's  McTeague.  Lubitsch  made  his  reputa- 
tion making  sly  sex  comedies,  of  the  type  of 
Kiss  Me  Again  and  The  Marriage  Circle,  but  he 
produced  one  of  the  outstanding  historical  dramas 
in  The  Patriot. 

The  chief  contribution  of  the  Germans  to  the 
art  of  the  cinema  was  that  they  showed  it  was 
possible  to  transcribe  mature  films  to  the  screen 
and  proved  that  a  motion  picture  was  a  distinc- 
tive dramatic  form,  not  a  mere  silent  photograph 
of  a  stage  play.  Chaplin  proved  something  of 
the  same  thing  in  A  Woman  of  Pans,  the  screen 
drama  that  he  directed.  The  climax  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  silent  motion  picture,  however, 
came  from  Russia,  where  Potcmkin,  The  End  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the 
World  established  a  new  school  of  cinema  that 
was  based  entirely  on  pictorial  effects,  dynamics, 
and  the  drama  of  movement  and  visual  power, 
rather  than  on  straight  story  telling.  Another 
important  European  film  was  the  French  Passion 
of  Joan  of  Aro,  which  was  widely  heralded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  motion  pictuies.  In  the 
field  of  the  so-called  nondramatic  films,  the  most 
distinguished  have  been  Nanook  of  the  North, 
a  camera  record  of  life  in  the  Arctic,  Moana, 
which  docs  the  same  thing  for  the  South  Seas; 
and  Chang,  a  pictuie  of  wild  life  in  Siam.  The 
first  two  films  were  made  by  Robert  J.  Fla- 
herty, and  the  last  was  produced  by  Cooper  and 
Schoedsack. 

The  unit  of  moving-picture  measurement  is  the 
reel,  winch  contains  about  980  feet  of  film. 
Pictuies  may  be  of  any  length,  from  1  reel  up, 
although  f>,  6,  or  7  iccls  is  the  average  for  so- 
called  feature  pictures.  The  running  time  for 
one  icel  through  a  pro]ection  machine  is  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes.  The  film  itself  is  manufac- 
tured of  a  standaid  size  and  material  so  as  to 
be  available  for  use  in  projection  machines  in  all 
countries  of  the  world.  After  the  completion  of 
a  moving  picture,  it  goes  through  three  stages: 
exploitation,  distribution,  and  exhibition.  For 
purposes  of  distribution,  the  United  States  is  di- 
vided into  exchange  districts.  Copies  of  the  pic- 
tuies aie  dehvcied  to  the  exchanges  and  are 
rented  through  them  to  the  theatre  owners  for 
purposes  of  exhibition.  This  service  is  given  at 
various  fixed  rates  to  the  exhibitor,  the  rate  de- 
pending on  the  assumed  value  of  each  picture 
and  depreciating  as  time  goes  on  and  the  picture 
assumes  wider  circulation.  "First-run  houses," 
theatres  which  show  pictures  which  have  not 
been  exhibited  in  their  district  before,  sometimes 
pay  as  much  as  $20,000  for  the  rental  of  a  pic- 
ture for  one  ^eck. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  representation  of 
dramatic  scenes  in  the  foim  of  so-called  photo- 
plays that  the  moving-picture  industry  finds  its 
widest  application.  Depicting  current  events  in 
this  way  of  course  aroused  interest,  but  this  does 
not  bulk  large  in  connection  with  the  portrayal 
of  successive  scenes  from  some  new  or  standard 
play  in  which  the  action  follows  along  rapidly 
and  emphasizes  the  dramatic  succession  of  inci- 
dents This  involves  the  reduction  of  a  play  to 
a  simple  scenario,  or  story,  or  it  may  be  the  con- 
struction of  a  scenario  or  outline  from  new  and 
original  ideas.  Once  this  is  done,  the  work  of 
staging  and  ^  photographing  the  scenes  must  be 
started.  This  involves  large  expense  and  con- 
siderable time,  as  many  of  the  situations  may  be 
modified  as  the  work  proceeds,  to  give  them 
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proper  dramatic  value  and  effect.  For  produc- 
tion on  the  large  scale  that  is  now  necessary, 
when  moving-picture  plays  as  regards  not  only 
elaboration  but  even  the  prices  charged  for  admis- 
sion and  scats  are  in  some  cases  put  on  a  level 
with  actual  stage  productions,  extensive  work- 
shops and  large  studios  are  increasingly  common. 
Several  photographs  may  be  in  process  of  produc- 
tion simultaneously,  and  a  large  force  of  costume 
makers,  scene  painters,  and  other  assistants  are 
employed,  together  with  the  necessary  workshops 
for  developing  and  finishing  the  films  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  expense  for  the  duplication  of 
a  film,  once  it  is  made,  is  not  large  proportion- 
ately, and  as  soon  as  films  are  released  for  rental, 
the  profits,  according  to  the  popularity  of  the 
subjects,  are  very  laige  When  a  film  has  been 
made  and  found  satisfactory  for  exhibition,  it  is 
imprinted  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
and  copyrighted.  A  him  may  be  run  about  500 
times  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  operator  before 
its  condition  renders  its  projection  unsatisfactory 
by  reason  of  streaks  and  spots  that  appear 
greatly  magnified  upon  the  screen;  in  addition  to 
which  theie  is  a  certain  increased  fire  danger 
from  the  frayed  and  split  condition  of  the  edges 
when  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  in  front  of  the 
lantern,  llerent  books  in  the  field  of  motion  pic- 
tures are  Terry  Ramsaye's  A  Million  and  One 
Nights  (1920),'  and  H.  B.  Franklin,  Sound  Mo- 
tion Pictures  (1920).  See  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MOWINCKEL,  J.  Lunwio  (1870-  ).  A 
Norwegian  Prime  Minister  and  Hhipowner.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Storting  in  1906,  and  served 
as  president  of  that  body  (1916-18),  Minister 
of  Commerce  (1921-22),  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (J923),  and  Prime  Minister  and  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs  (1924-26).  He  was  head 
of  the  Norwegian  delegation  to  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference (1922),  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  (1925),  was  elected 'vice 
president  of  the  Storting  in  January,  1928,  and 
again  became  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  radical  cabinet  formed  in 
February  of  that  year.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  committee  charged  with  making  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  awards. 

MOWRER,  PATJT,  SCOTT  (1887-  ).  An 
American  newspaper  correspondent,  born  in 
Bloominpton,  111.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  began  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily  JVrws,  in  1905. 
He  was  a  correspondent  at  the  front  for  the  same 
newspaper  in  the  first  Balkan  War  and  again  in 
the  World  War  In  1921  he  acted  as  special 
correspondent  at  the  Disarmament  Conference. 
Since  1922  he  has  been  European  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service.  He 
wrote  Hours  of  France,  poems  (1918),  Balkan- 
tzed  Europe — a  Study  in  Political  Analysis  and 
Reconstruction  (1921);  The  Good  Comrade  and 
Fairies,  poems  (1923);  Our  Foreign  Affairs — 
a  Study  in  National  Interest  and  the  New  Di- 
plomacy (1924);  and  The  Foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  (1927).  He  also  contributed 
many  articles  to  magazines  on  world  politics. 

MOZAMBIQUE.  See  PORTUGUESE  EAST 
AFRIPA 

MUCK,  muk,  KART,  (1859-  ).  A  famous 
German  conductor  (see  VOL.  XVI).  During 
1912-18  he  was  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  under  him  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  glory.  It  was  he  who  shattered 
the  time-honored  tradition  that  the  soloist  was 
the  principal  attraction  at  a  symphony  concert. 


Suspected  as  an  alien  enemy,  he  was  arrested  and 
interned  in  1918.  Returning  to  Germany  the 
following  year,  he  resumed  his  activity  as  a 
guest-conductor.  In  1922  he  became  regular  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Hamburg. 
From  1901  on,  he  was  the  sole  conductor  of  the 
Parsifal  performances  at  Bayreuth.  ' 

MUIR,  mur,  RAMSAY  (1872-  ).  A  Brit- 
ish historian,  educated  at  University  College, 
Liverpool,  and  Balhol  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Liverpool  ( 1900-00 ) , 
professor  of  history  at  Liverpool  (1906-13), 
and  was  at  the  University  of  Manchester  (1913- 
21).  He  also  served  as  a  Liberal  member  of 
Parliament  from  Rochdale  (1923-24).  His 
works  include  History  of  Liverpool  ( 1907 )  ;  Peers 
and  Bureaucrats  (1910);  Atlas  of  Modern  His- 
tory (1911);  Making  of  British  India  (1915); 
Nationalism  and  Internationalism  (1916),  The 
Expansion  of  Europe  (1917)  ;  National  Self -Gov- 
ernment (1918)  ;  History  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth (2  vols,  1920-22);  Liberalism  and  In- 
dustry (1920),  Politics  and  Progress  (1923). 

MttLLER,  mul'er,  GEORG  ELIAS  (1850-  ). 
A  German  psychologist.  He  completed  his  analy- 
sis of  memory  (Analyse  der  Gedachtnis  Statig- 
keit)  in  1917.  As  representative  of  the  asso- 
ciationistic  school,  he  opposed  the  relativistic 
notions  of  the  proponents  of  the  Gcstaltpsychol- 
ogie  (see  PSYCIIOLCKJY,  Perception).  His  book 
on  Complcrtheonc  und  Gestalttheoric,  ein  Bei- 
trag  zur  Wahmchmungs  Psychologic  (1923),  is 
a  defense  of  associationism  against  its  critics. 
His  later  works  include  Abriss  der  Psychologic 
(1924)  and  Typen  der  Farbenbhndhcii  (1924). 

MttLLER,  HANS  (1882-  )  An  Austrian 
writer  and  dramatist,  born  at  Briinn  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  traveled 
extensively  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  "Ffe  is  the 
author  of  Dammer  (1900);  Die  Lockende  Geige 

(1903)  ;  Der  Garten  des  Lebenst  a  Biblical  epic 

( 1 904 )  ;     Die    Roscnlaube     all     verse      ( 1 909 )  ; 

Buch  der  Abenteucr  (1905);  Geheimnissland 
(1909);  and  Traume  und  Schaume  fiction 
(1911).  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 

plays,  which  include  Der  Jteizende  Adrian 
(1913);  Die  Blaue  Kuste  (1914);  Konige 
(1915)  ;  Violante  (1916)  ;  Der  Sehopfer  (1918)  ; 

Die  Rternc  and  Die  Flamme  (1920)  ;  Der  Vampir 
(1922);  Der  Tokaier  (1924);  Veronika  (1926); 

Die  goldenc  Galeere    (1926)  ;    and  Das  Wunder 

der  Hehane,  an  opera  libretto  (1927). 

MULLER,  mu'ler,  HERMAN  (1876-  ).  A 
German  Chancellor,  born  at  Mannheim  He  be- 
came a  contributor  to  the  Gorlitzer  Volksseituna 
in  1899,  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  in  1916  and 
leader  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  in  1919. 
He  served  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (1919- 
20),  and  as  Chancellor  in  1920  and  again  after 
June.  1928. 

MttLLER-FREIENFELS,  RICHARD  (1882- 
).  A  German  writer,  born  at  Ems  and  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Munich,  Berlin, 
Geneva,  Tdbingen,  Paris,  London,  and  Zurich. 
He  traveled  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  His 
works  include-  Psychologic  der  Kunst  (1912); 
Deutsche  Denker  und  die  Phantasie  (1916)  ; 
Personlichkeit  und  Weltanschauung  (1918)  ; 
Psychologic  der  Religion  (1920);  Philosophic 
des  Individualismus  (1920);  Psychologic  des 
Deutschen  Mensehen  (1921)  ,  Bildungsideen  und 
Ersiehungsmoglichkeiten  (1921);  Irrationalis- 
mus  (1922);  Erssiehung  xur  Kunst  (1925); 
Die  Seele  des  Alltags  (1925);  Metaphysik  des 
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Irrationalismus  (1927).  He  edited  the  works 
of  Goethe  and  Kduard  von  liartmann's  Philoso- 
phic den  tfchonen  (1027). 

MttLLEB-TTRY,  ADOLFO  (1864-  ).  A 
Swiss-American  portrait  painter  (see  VOL.  XVI). 
His  later  portraits  include  Mrs  Woodrow  Wilson 
(11)16);  President  \Vilson  delivering  his  War 
Speech  before  Congress  on  Apr  3,  1917;  Cardinal 
Mercier,  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington ;  Pope 
Pius  XT  ( 1 922 )  ;  and  many  others.  Pope  Pius 
XI  conferred  the  Knighthood  of  St.  Gregory  on 
him  in  1923. 

MTJNDELEIN,  GEORGE  WILLIAM  (1872- 
).  An  American  cardinal,  born  in  New 
York  City  and  educated  at  Manhattan  College, 
St  V  in  rent  Seminary,  and  in  Rome.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1895  and  served  as  associate 
secretary  to  the  bishop  and  as  pastor  in  Wil- 
liamsburg,  Pa,  from  1895  to  1897.  From  the 
latter  year  until  1909  he  was  chancellor  of  this 
diocese  In  1903  he  was  appointed  censor  of 
the  Liturgical  Academy,  the  only  American  hold- 
ing that  office  In  1906  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  domestic  prelate  and  in  1909  was 
appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Loryma  and  auxil- 
iary Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  held  this 
office  until  191(1,  when  ho  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Chicago.  He  was  founder  and  piesident  of 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  at  Mun- 
delcin,  111.  In  1924  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal. 

MUNICH,  mu'ntk.  The  capital  of  Bavaria 
and  a  cultural  centre  of  Germany.  The  popula- 
tion at  the  census  of  192f>  was  680,704.  On  May 
7,  1925,  the  Gorman  Museum  of  Natural  and 
Technical  Sciences  the  largest  and  moat  unique 
museum  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  wan  opened. 
The  project  was  started  in  100(1,  but  its  comple- 
tion was  delayed  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  The  exhibits  include  those 
showing  law  materials,  their  means  of  produc- 
tion and  refinement,  the  exploitation  of  natuial 
sources  of  energy;  construction  of  bridges,  tun- 
nels, canals,  and  other  engmcei  ing  feats  and 
the  development  of  railroad,  steamship,  and 
aeroplane  tiansportation,  municipal  operation, 
scientific  agriculture;  physics,  chemistry,  ge- 
ology, and  astronomy.  The  aim  of  the  museum 
is  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  progress  of  man- 
kind in  conqueimg  the  forces  of  nature.  In 
1921  the  Michaels-Kiiche,  which  had  been  used 
as  a  Court  church  from  1773  to  1918,  was  re- 
stored to  the  original  owneis,  the  Jesuits,  and 
the*  foiiner  royal  palace  was  opened  as  the  Resi- 
dcnz  Museum.  The  Marstall  Museum,  opened  in 
1923  and  housed  in  the  old  royal  Riding  School, 
contains  state  coaches,  sleighs,  harnesses,  etc.,  be- 
longing to  the  electors  and  kings  of  Bavaria. 
Since  1920  the  Ethnographical  Museum,  depict- 
ing the  folk  ways  of  all  races  and  nations,  has 
been  housed  in  the  Old  National  Museum.  The 
new  Sociological  State  Museum  contains  exhibits 
pertaining  to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  indus- 
trial hygiene,  and  vaiious  devices  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  workeis.  In  1929  the  Lenbach 
Gallery  was  enlarged  and  was  opened  as  the 
Municipal  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  The  Munich 
War  Memorial,  a  simple  but  impressive  monu- 
ment, was  erected'  in  1924  in  front  of  the  Ba- 
varian Anny  Museum.  It  consists  of  a  sunken 
couit,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  13,000  men  fiom  the  city  of  Munich  who 
died  for  the  Fatherland,  surrounding  a  cenotaph 
on  which  lies  the  prostrate  nguie  of  a  warrior. 


On  one  side  appear  the  words,  "To  Our  Dead," 
and  on  the  other  side,  "They  Shall  Return." 

History.  In  October,  1918,  Bavaria  was  one 
of  several  German  states  which  threatened  to 
secede  and  set  up  an  independent  republic.  Red 
flags  were  displayed  m  Munich,  and  popular 
meetings  were  held  demanding  the  Kaiser's 
abdiction.  On  November  7,  the  Bavarian  Repub- 
lic was  proclaimed  under  Kurt  Eisner  as  Prime 
Minister.  A  few  days  later  the  Revolution  had 
spread  to  Berlin.  On  Feb.  21,  1919,  Eisner  was 
assassinated  by  an  army  oilicer.  The  murder 
was  attributed  to  the  well-known  separatist  policy 
of  the  Bavarian  Premier  who  had  violently  at- 
tacked Prussia  and  had  broken  relations  with 
Berlin.  On  April  6,  a  Soviet  republic  was  de- 
clared in  Munich  but  was  promptly  suppressed 
by  the  caUing  in  of  Prussian  tioops.  After  the 
short  tminiph  of  the  Reds,  the  Conservative  and 
Cleiical  elements  legained  power  and  completely 
crushed  their  former  adversaiies.  The  leader 
of  the  leactionary  majority  was  General  von 
Ludendorff.  A  systematic  campaign  was  carried 
on  under  him  in  the  interests  of  the  old  militarist 
and  monarchical  elements.  Anti-Prussian  prop- 
aganda, resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  repaia- 
tions,  and  opposition  to  disarmament  were 
characteristic  features  of  this  activity.  On  Nov. 
8,  1923,  the  Bavaiian  reactionary  elements,  in 
open  defiance*  ot  the  cential  authorities,  seized 
tho  Government  at  Munich,  but  then  attempted 
coup  d'etat  to  set  up  a  dictatorship  was  unsuccess- 
ful. AAith  thih  faihne,  the  moiiaichihts  lost 
their  control  over  the  government. 

MUNICIPAL  ENGINEEBING.  See  CITY 
PLANNING,  GAKHAUE  AND  RUKUHE  DISPOSAL, 
MUNICIPAL  GUVI'KNAIKNT,  MUNICIPAL  OwNKK- 
sii IP,  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS;  SEWAGE  AND 
SEWAGE  DISPOSAL;  WATEIIWOKKS  AND  WATER 
P  UK  i  FI  CATION. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.  Sweeping 
changes  in  the  framesvoik  ot  municipal  govern- 
ment have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  in  the 
tiist  tluity  years  of  the  twentieth  century  These 
be^an  with  the  widespread  adoption  of  the  com- 
mission plan  in  the  tiist  part  ot  the  penod, 
subsequently  succeeded  by  almost  as  extensive 
adoption  of  the  commission  or  council-manager 
phin  lioth  plans  corripnse  a  small  council  or 
commission,  generally  five,  but  sometimes  seven 
or  more,  in  number.  In  the  commission  plan,  this 
body  exeicises  both  legislative  and  administrative 
functions,  each  commissioner  heading  a  city  de- 
partment. In  the  newer  plan,  the  commission 
or  council  is  limited  to  legislation  but  controls 
adiuinistiation  through  the  employment  of  a 
manager  who,  so  long  as  111  ollice,  "is  the  chief 
administrator  of  the  city.  Growth  of  the 
straight  commission  plan  declined  with  the  use 
of  the  council-manager  plan,  partly  through 
changes  from  the  commission  to  the  cominission- 
managei  type 

Among  the  States,  the  chief  exception  was  New 
Jeisey,  where  it  was  not  until  1923  that  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  adoption  of  council- 
manager  charters,  and  where,  up  to  1929,  very 
few  places  had  availed  themselves  of  the  enabling 
act.  Of  the  two  largest  cities  that  adopted  the 
plain  commission  plan,  New  Orleans  and  Buffalo, 
the  latter  changed  back  to  the  old  mayor-and- 
council  type  on  Jan.  1,  1928  (see  New  Interna- 
tional Year  Book,  1927),  but  kept  the  number  in 
the  council  down  to  15.  The  small  or  relatively 
small  council  was  general  in  1929,  even  where 
neither  the  commission  nor  commission-manager 
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charter  prevailed.  Two-chamber  councils  had  al- 
most disappeared,  a  striking  change  in  this  re- 
spect having  been  effected  at  Philadelphia  on  Jan. 
1,  1920,  when  a  single  council  of  21  members  was 
substituted  for  a  bi-cameral  body  with  a  combined 
total  of  144  members.  Manager  cities  had  risen 
to  over  400  in  1929,  as  detailed  further  on. 

City  and  county  consolidation  was  to  the  front 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  up  to  the  close 
of  1929,  with  few,  if  any,  additions  to  examples 
of  long  standing  heie  and  there — Philadelphia, 
Denver,  and  San  Francisco,  with  each  of  the  five 
boroughs  composing  New  York  City  ro-tcrminous 
with  a  county  of  the  same  name.  Two  notable 
proposals  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  minor 
civil  divisions  within  a  county  into  a  single 
government,  controlling  all  county-wide  services 
but  leaving  local  autonomy  largely  iptouched, 
were  pending  early  in  1929-  one  covering  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  places  in  Allegheny  County  and 
the  other  embracing  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga 
County.  The  former  was  authorized  by  a  State 
constitutional  amendment  approved  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  1928,  and  detailed 
in  a  charter  drafted  by  a  commission  for  in- 
troduction in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  early 
in  March,  1929.  Under  this  amendment,  some 
120  cities,  boroughs,  and  townships  included 
within  Allegheny  County  would  become  the  Con- 
solidated City  of  Pittsburgh,  governed  in  matters 
of  county-wide  concern  by  seven  commissioners, 
but  with  four  municipal  divisions,  including 
one  for  the  Pittsburgh  of  1 929,  and  with  certain 
powers  of  the  120  existing  communities  left  un- 
disturbed. The  plan  was  defeated  at  a  special 
election  of  the  municipalities,  boioughs,  and 
townships  concerned  held  on  June  23,  1929. 

For  the  89  cities,  villages,  and  townships,  and 
33  school  distiicts  in  Ctiyuhoga  County,  the  Reg- 
ional (lovernnient  Committee  of  400,  through  a 
fart-finding  committee,  made  public  in  January, 
1929,  a  constitutional  amendment  which  failed 
to  pass  the  1929  Legislatuie.  The  proposed  plan 
would  give  unified  control  of  highways,  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  transit,  public  health 
and  parks,  so  far  as  these  are  of  country-wide 
conccin,  but  would  leave  undisturbed  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  local  governing  bodies.  In 
California,  a  two-county  consolidation,  at  least 
as  to  some  functions,  was  proposed  late  in  1928 
in  a  leport  on  a  survey  of  San  Mateo  and  San 
Francisco  counties.  See  also  CITT  AND  REGIONAL 
PLANNING. 

Charters  and  Municipal  Home  Rule.  One 
by  one,  the  various  State  Legislatures  of  the 
Union  hnve  given  up  the  early  and  long-prevail- 
ing practices  of  enacting  separate  charters  for 
individual  cities.  In  some  places,  it  is  still 
within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  do  this,  al- 
though the  power  is  rarely  exercised.  A  number 
of  State  constitutions  prohibit  all  legislation  ap- 
plying to  one  city  only.  Some  years  ago,  New 
York  State  made  such  legislation  subject  to 
local  veto  by  the  mayor  or  in  smaller  places 
by  the  local  legislative  body.  New  York  in 
1914  and  Massachusetts  in  1915  passed  optional 
charter  acts  under  "which  municipalities  can 
by  popular  vote  choose  between  six  types  of 
charter  in  New  York  and  four  types  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  three  main  types  in  each  State 
are  the  federal  or  mayor-and-council  type,  with 
varying  degree  of  separation  between  legislative 
and  executive  functions;  the  commission  plan, 
and  the  commission-manager  plan.  In  1924  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  State  passed  the  Home- 


rule  Enabling  Act  (Chapter  303,  Laws  of  1924) 
authorized  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  in  1923,  which  extends  broadly  to  all 
kinds  of  strictly  local  legislation,  including  the 
making  and  amending  of  municipal  charters,  but 
leaves  unaltered  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
pass  certain  kinds  of  laws  applicable  to  all  mu- 
nicipalities. The  amendment  also  authorizes  the 
Legislature  to  pass  special  legislation  by  a  two- 
thirds  concurrent  vote  of  each  house,  on  receipt 
of  an  emergency  message  from  the  Governor. 
Every  city  is  granted  constitutional  power  to 
adopt  and  amend  local  laws  not  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State. 
These  laws  may  relate  to  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. The  amendment  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  provide  by  general  law  for 
putting  the  amendment  into  effect.  The  En- 
abling Act  authorizes  any  local  legislative  body 
to  pass  local  acts  superseding  existing  State 
legislation  applying  to  the  municipality  in  ques- 
tion alone.  The  act  makes  compulnory  a  refer- 
endum vote  on  certain  charter  changes  and  local 
ordinances  such  as  those  changing  the  veto 
power  of  the  Mayor,  creating  a  new  executive 
office,  abolishing  a  branch  of  the  legislative  body, 
or  alienating  city  property.  Other  kinds  of 
local  acts  are  subject  to  referendum  on  petition. 
Provision  is  made  for  local  draiting  of  new 
charters. 

In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  laige  legislative  powers  vested  in  the 
Boaid  of  Kstirnatc  and  Apportionment,  the  En- 
ahhng  Act  gives  the  power  to  enact  local  laws 
to  a  bicameral  body  known  as  the  Municipal 
Assembly,  consisting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  and  the  Boaid  of  Aldeinien. 
Before  they  are  approved  by  the  Mayor,  he  must 
give  a  hearing  on  all  local  laws  pnssed  by  the 
Assembly.  The  Mayor's  veto  of  such  laws  may 
be  reconsidered  by  the  Municipal  Assembly  and 
passed  over  the  veto  by  a  two- thirds  vote  On 
reconsideration,  the  Mayor  is  not  allowed  to 
vote. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  of  1923  granted 
to  any  municipality  in  that  State  the  right  to 
adopt  the  commission-manager  form  of  city  char- 
ter. A  plain  commission-plan  enabling  act  was 
passed  some  yeais  earlier  and  had  been  widely 
adopted  in  the  State,  but  lepeated  effoits  to 
secure  the  manager  plan  ueie  defeated  until 
1923. 

GROWTH  OF  CITY-MANAGER  CITIES 

(From  Public  Management,  March  1,   1929,  tentatively 

revised  to  end  of  1020) 


Effective 

By 

By 

charter 

ordinance 

Total 

1008 

1 

0 

1 

1912 

1 

2 

3 

1913 

7 

1 

8 

1914 

14 

5 

19 

1915 

18 

4 

22 

1916 

12 

2 

14 

1917 

16 

0 

16 
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18 

8 

26 

1919 

24 

5 

29 

1920 

22 

10 

32 

1921 

45 

4 

49 

1922 

26 

7 

33 

1923 

29 

4 

33 

1924 

14 

2 

16 

1925 

22 

6 

28 

1926 

16 

6 

22 

1927 

16- 

6 

22 

1928 

12 

6 

18 

1929 

6 

0 

6 

Totals 

319 

78 

397 

Not  definitely  known 

2 

899 
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Rapid  Progress  of  City-Manager  Plan.  Up 
to  1914,  the  city-manager  plan  had  been  adopted 
by  only  23  municipalities;  the  first  of  these 
was  Staunton,  Va.,  which  created  the  office  of 
business  manager  by  ordinance  in  1908.  From 
1915  on,  there  was  first  slow  and  steady  and  then 
more  lapid  progress  in  the  adoption  of  the 
manager  plan.  Records  kept  by  the  International 
City  Managers  Association  showed  that  to  Jan. 
1,  1929,  about  410  cities  had  adopted  the  manager 
plan.  About  400  were  in  the  United  States,  a 
dozen  in  Canada,  and  two  in  New  Zealand. 

In  the  United  States,  all  but  12  States  had 
one  or  more  manager  cities,  Michigan  leading 
with  44.  The  12  largest  cities  which  had 
adopted  the  manager  plan  up  to  the  end  of  1929, 
with  their  populations  as  of  July  1,  1928  (U.  S. 
Census  Bureau  estimates)  were  Cleveland,  1,- 
010,000;  Cincinnati,  413,000;  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
391,000;  Indianapolis,  382,000;  Rochester,  328,- 
000;  Dayton,  185,000;  Norfolk,  184,000;  Fort 
Worth,  171,000,  (Jrand  Rapids,  104,000;  Fall 
River,  134,000;  San  Diego,  119,000;  Knoxville, 
105,000. 

In  the  Irish  Free  State,  a  city-manager  bill 
was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  early  in  1929. 
The  plan  had  been  lecommended  for  Dublin  by 
a  government  commission  and  a  bill  to  put  it  in 
effect  wus  scheduled  for  enactment  by  the  close 
of  1929 

The  total  number  of  manager  cities  given  does 
not  include  those  that  have  abandoned  the  plan. 
Of  these,  there  aie  about  80  that  were  repoited 
as  having  adopted  the  plan,  but  of  that  number, 
the  reports  were  unfounded  in  many  cases  Over 
70  either  never  reullj-  adopted  the  plan  or  else 
adopted  and  abandoned  it  under  ordinance.  The 
plan  has  been  abandoned  by  only  seven  cities  that 
adopted  it  under  charter  The  largest  of  these 
was  Akron,  Ohio,  which  adopted  a  manager  plan 
not  wholly  standard  in  1920  (population  then 
208,000)  and  gave  it  up  four  years  later.  The 
other  charter  cities  which  abandoned  the  man- 
ager plan  by  vote  of  the  people  arc  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Albion,  Mich  ,  Collinsville, 
Ark  ,  Lawton,  Okla.,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
In  1927,  1928,  and  1929,  Cleveland  voted  against 
abandoning  the  manager  plan,  as  did  Norfolk, 
Va  ,  in  1928  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  plan 
went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1924,  pays  its  manager 
$25,000  a  year  and  a  number  of  other  cities  pay 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

Bibliography.  Among  the  recent  books  in 
this  field  are  Anderson,  American  City  Govern- 
ment (New  York)  ;  Griffith,  Modern  Development 
of  City  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  a  comparative  study,  arranged 
chronologically  and  topically  (London)  ;  Max- 
well, Contemporary  Municipal  Government  in 
Germany  (with  particular  relation  to  changes 
since  the  World  War  (Baltimore)  ;  Munro, 
The  Government  of  American  Cities  and 
Municipal  Government  and  Administration,  rev. 
ed.  (New  York)  ;  National  Municipal  League 
Committee  on  Municipal  Programme.  A  Model 
City  Charter,  1927  revision  of  council -manager 
type  of  Charter  (New  York)  ;  Thompson, 
Urbanization  (New  York)  ;  Upson,  1'ractice 
of  Municipal  Administration  (New  York); 
White,  The  City  Manager  (Chicago)  ;  Buck, 
Municipal  Budgets  and  Municipal  Finance 
(New  York) ,  Lutz,  Public  Finance  (New  York). 
For  annuals,  see  T-he  Municipal  Index  (New 
York ) ;  Municipal  Year  Book  ( London )  ;  Em- 
pire Municipal  Directory  (London) ;  and  munici- 


pal information  in  government  publications  of 
various  countries.  For  monthlies  devoted  to 
municipal  affairs  generally,  see  American  City 
and  "National  Municipal  Review  (New  York)  ; 
and  for  a  British  weekly,  see  Municipal  Engineer- 
ing (London).  Consult  also  various  journals 
covering  either  the  whole  field  or  some  branch  of 
municipal  engineering.  See  CITY  PLANNING; 
GARBAGE  AND  REFUSE  DISPOSAL;  MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP;  SEWERAGE,  WATERWORKS. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  NATIONAL.  An 
organization  for  the  study  of  municipal  problems 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  on  subjects 
relating  to  them,  founded  in  1894,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1023.  The  League  meets  annually,  and 
during  the  year  its  work  is  carried  on  under  the 
following  committees.  Committee  on  dJoveni- 
ment  for  Regional  Areas;  Committee  on  Munici- 
pal Budget  Law;  Committee  011  Revising  Model 
City  Charter,  and  Committee  on  Election  Admin- 
istration. At  the  thirtieth  convention,  in  Boston, 
1924,  held  jointly  with  the  Govern  mental  Re- 
seal  ch  Association  and  the  National  Association 
of  Civic  Secretaries,  the  topics  discussed  included 
methods  of  financing  public  improvements,  gov- 
ernmental research,  transportation,  and  munici- 
pal home  rule.  Fiank  L.  Polk  became  president. 
In  1925  the  League  met,  with  the  American  Civic 
Association,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  also  holding 
sessions  with  the  (iovci  mneiital  Rest»aroh  Con- 
ferences, and  the  National  Association  of  Civic 
Secretaries,  the  main  subjects  under  considera- 
tion were  the  technique  of  influencing  public 
opinion,  enlisting  intciest  in  public  aflairs,  and 
planning  and  managing  metropolitan  legions. 
By  1920  the  League  had  published  a  model 
municipal  bond  law,  a  model  system  of  election 
rcgistiation,  and  monographs  on  municipal  budg- 
ets, and  on  depreciation  in  public  utilities 
Various  civic  problems  were  debated  at  the 
annual  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1920  The 
following  year,  at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  in- 
terest centred  around  questions  of  finance,  and 
of  crime,  joint  sessions  on  various  phases  of 
those  subjects  being  held  with  the  (»o\einniental 
Research  Conference,  and  the  Nation.il  Associa- 
tion of  Civic  Secretaries.  A  monograph,  The 
Merit  System  in  (joveinment,  was  added  to  the 
list  of  impoitant  publications  Richard  S. 
Childs  succeeded  Mi.  Polk  as  president.  The 
League  publishes  monthly  the  National  Munici- 
pal Jteview,  under  the  editorship  of  H.  W.  Dodds. 
Headquarters  aie  at  201  Broadway,  New  York. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP.  Th  i  oughout 
the  United  States,  waterworks  lead  public  utili- 
ties in  percentage  of  plants  municipally  «wned. 
Electiic-light-and-powcr  plants  come  next.  There 
is  then  a  big  drop  to  gas  works,  and  a  further 
drop  to  electnc  lailways  Telephones  are 
practically,  if  not  wholly,  piivately  owned.  Of 
sewerage  systems,  not  geneially  classed  as  public 
utilities,  theie  are  about  as  many  privately  owned 
systems  as  there  are  gas  works  municipally 
owned  In  si/e  of  cities  and  total  population, 
municipally  supplied  waterworks  are  far  in  the 
lead  Most  of  the  many  municipally  owned 
electric  and  gas  plants  supply  relatively  small 
cities  This  is  also  true  of  the  privately  owned 
sewerage  systems.  A  few  passenger  ferries  are 
municipally  owned,  notably  by  New  York  and 
Boston 

Private  toll  bridges,  once  common,  had  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  free  bridges 
publicly  owned  until  about  1925,  when  toll 
bridges  of  both  classes  of  ownership  began  to  come 
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back  to  meet  the. rapidly  growing  motor  traffic 
demands.  These  were  generally  large  and  costly 
bridges,  considered  to  be  beyond  financing  as 
free  bridges.  Notable  instances  are  the  publicly 
owned  Philadelphia-Camden  Bridge  over  the 
Delaware,  opened  to  use  in  1926,  and  the  Hudson 
River  Bridge  between  New  York  City  and  Fort 
Lee,  N.  J.,  construction  of  which  was  started  in 
1927.  It  is  expected  that  toll  on  these  bridges,  as 
on  the  publicly  owned  Holland  Vehicular  Tunnel, 
between  New  York  City  and  .Jersey  City,  will 
be  discontinued  or  reduced  when  the  bonds  for 
their  construction  have  been  paid  off.  Where  a 
wise  policy  prevails,  the  new  privately  owned 
toll  bridges  are  subject  to  public  control  of  rates 
and  ultimate  public  ownership. 

All  of  the  largest  ten  cities  of  the  United 
States  owned  their  waterwoiks  in  1929  and  the 
eleventh,  San  Francisco,  had  been  engaged  for 
several  years  in  the  construction  of  supply  works 
and  in  1928  voted  bonds  to  buy  the  works  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  Of  the  largest 
100  cities  of  the  United  States,  only  12  were 
supplied  by  private  water  companies  at  the  close 
of  1928:  JSan  Francisco,  Indianapolis,  Birming- 
ham, New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Scranton,  Paterson 
(municipal  acquisition  in  progress),  Elizabeth, 
Utica,  St.  Joseph,  Wichita,  and  Johnstown  (pur- 
chase of  private  works  proposed).  No  figures 
showing  waterworks  ownership  for  the  whole 
country  have  been  compiled  since  those  given  in 
the  McQraw  Waterworks  Directory  for  1915.  Of 
4400  works  there  hated,  3045,  or  70  per  cent,  were 
municipally  owned.  The  probable  number  of 
waterworks  in  the  United  States  early  in  1929 
was  10,000,  of  which  it  was  estimated  75  per  cent 
were  municipally  owned,  serving  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  population  supplied.  In  Canada, 
the  corresponding  percentages  were  probably 
equally  high.  Montreal,  in  1928,  bought  a 
private  waterworks  that  supplied  a  considerable 
part  of  the  city  and  some  outlying  municipalities. 
In  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  most  of  the  cities 
own  their  waterworks. 

Of  4063  electric-light  plants  in  the  United 
States  in  1928,  47  per  cent  were  municipal  and 
53  per  cent  private,  the  actual  numbers  being 
1910  and  2153.  See  Electrical  World,  New 
York,  Jan.  5,  1929.  Only  some  25  of  the  pub- 
licly owned  plants  were  in  places  of  over  25,000 
population,  while  the  total  population  supplied 
by  the  municipally  owned  plants  was  only  some 
7,500,000.  In  terms  of  generator  capacity,  the 
municial  and  private  plants  stood  at  about 
1  to  20.  Of  1000  or  less  gas  works  in  the  United 
States,  only  about  5  per  cent  were  municipally 
owned  in  1929.  The  largest  plant,  owned  by 
Philadelphia,  recently  had  been  leased  for  a 
second  25  years  to  a  private  company  for  opera- 
tion. The  largest  municipally  ownod  and  oper- 
ated gas  works  m  the  United  States  were  those 
supplying  the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  metropolitan  dis- 
trict (which  also  owns  and  operates  waterworks 
and  ice  plants),  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Duluth, 
Minn.  See  McUraw  Central  Station  Director}/ 
for  details  of  individual  electric-light-and-power 
plants;  also  Brown's  Gas  Directory  and  McGraw 
Electric  Railway  Directory. 

Street  railways  are  but  rarely  under  municipal 
ownership  in  the  United  States,  but  more  com- 
monly in  Canada,  and  still  more  generally  in 
Great  Britain.  In  point  of  magnitude  of  works 
and  capital  investment,  the  subways  and  other 
railways  forming  part  of  the  rapid-transit  sys- 
tem of  New  York  City  lead  the  country.  These, 


however,  are  privately  operated,  as  were  the 
municipally  owned  subways  and  elevated  lines  of 
Boston  until  after  the  World  War,  since  when 
they  have  been  publicly  operated.  The  munici- 
pally built  rapid  transit  lines  of  Philadelphia 
are  operated  by  a  private  company.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  and  Detroit  have  gone  extensively 
into  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways. 

In  Ontario,  Canada,  there  is  a  large  mileage  of 
publicly  owned  and  operated  railways,  largely 
supplied  and  partly  operated  by  the  Ontario 
Hydroelectric  Commission.  Of  40  to  50  Ameri- 
can cities  having  privately  owned  sewerage  sys- 
tems, most  are  located  in  Texas  and  New  Jersey, 
the  largest  being  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Municipal  ownership  in  Germany  (according 
to  Zcitschrift  fur  Kommunalunrtschaft,  Sept. 
25,  1928,  abstracted  in  The  National  Municipal 
Kcmcw,  February,  1929)  prevailed  as  to  water- 
works in  the  majority  of  cities.  In  1925  some 
60  per  cent  of  the  electnc  energy  generated  was 

? reduced  by  municipal  plants,  while  for  gas  in 
926,  the  corresponding  figure  was  90  per  cent 
Most  of  the  street  railways  were  under  "com- 
munal control."  The  Public  Owneiship  League 
of  America,  with  national  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  public  owner- 
ship and  democratic  control  of  public  utilities 
and  natural  lesourcea  For  some  of  the  material 
gathered  under  its  auspices,  see  Thompson,  Pub- 
lic Ownership  (New  York) 

MUNICIPAL  TAXATION.  Sec  TAXATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MUNITIONS  OF  WAR.     See  ORDNANCE 

MUNSEY,  FRANK  ANDREW  (1854-192:,) 
An  Amei loan  publisher  (see  VOL  XVI).  During 
the  decade  1914  24,  lie  was  especially  active  in 
the  newspaper  field  and  established  and  acquired 
by  purchase  several  newspapers,  including  the 
Washington  Times,  Baltimore  News,  New  York 
flwn,  New  York  Globe,  New  Yoik  Mail,  New 
York  Tcleqram,  and  New  Yoik  Herald.  The 
last,  he  sold  in  1924  to  Ogden  Reid,  who  con- 
solidated it  with  the  New  Yoik  Tribune. 

MURDOCH,  VICTOR  (1871-  ).  An  Amer 
ican  legislator  (wee  VOL.  XVI).  In  1917  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  He  was  leappomted  for  the  term 
expiring  1925  and  resigned  in  1924,  becoming 
editor-m-chief  of  the  \\  ichita  Daily  Eagle.  In 
1914-10  he  was  chairman  of  the  Progressive  .Na- 
tional Committee.  He  wrote  China,  the  M'yste- 
riouft  and  Marvelous  (1920)  ami  Folks  (1921). 

MUR'BAY,  (GEORGE)  GILBERT  (AiMfc) 
(1866-  ).  An  English  philologist  (see  VOL. 
XVI)  He  was  Charles  Khot  Norton  professor 
of  poetry  at  Harvard  University  (1920).  After 
the  World  War,  he  worked  for  international 
understanding,  publishing  Faith,  War,  and 
Policy  (1918)  and  Problems  of  Foreign  Policy 
(1921),  and  acting  as  president  of  the  League 
of  Nations'  Union  (1923-  ),  and  of  the  Stu- 
dents' International  Union  since  its  formation 
in  1924.  He  wrote  Stoic  Philosophy  (1915); 
The  Foreign  Policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  (1915)  ; 
Euripides  and  His  Aqe  (1918);  Satanism  and 
the  World  Orders  (1920)  ;  Collected  Essays  and 
Addresses  (1922);  The  Jtise  of  the  Great  Epic 
(1907,  1911,  1924);  Five  Stages  of  Greek  Reli- 
gion (1913,  1925);  The  Classical  Tradition  in 
Poetry  (1927);  The  Ordeal  of  This  Generation 
(1929).  To  his  list  of  verse  translations  of 
Greek  plays,  he  added  The  Alccstis  of  Euripides 
(1914);  The  Agamemnon  of  JEschylus  (1920); 
Chocphoroe  (1923);  and  Eumenides  (1925). 
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MURBAY,  JOHN  GARDNER  (1857-1929).  A 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  who  was  born  at 
Lonaconing,  Md.,  and  trained  for  the  ministry  at 
Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.,  and  Drew  The- 
ological Seminary,  N.  J.  To  aid  in  the  support 
of  his  family,  he  interrupted  his  ecclesiastical 
training  for  eleven  years  (1881-92)  and  engaged 
successfully  in  business.  Ordained  in  1894,  he 
assumed  charge  of  missionary  work  in  Southern 
Alabama  for  several  years  and  then  served  as 
rector  of  churches  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1896-1909).  In  the  latter  year, 
he  was  consecrated  Coadjuter  Bishop  of  Maryland 
and  in  1911  became  Bishop  of  Maryland.  He  was 
elected  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  October,  1925,  for  the  term  1920-31 
inclusive.  He  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke  Oct.  3, 
1929,  while  presiding  over  a  national  convention 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

MURRAY  RIVER  WORKS.     See  CANALS. 

MURRY,  JOHN  MIDDLE-TON  (1889-  ).  A 
British  journalist  and  writer,  editor  of  the 
Adelphi,  who  was  born  at  Peckham,  London, 
and  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Westminster  (Jazette  (1912-13),  art  critic  for 
it  (1913-14),  reviewer  on  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement  (1914-18),  editor  of  the  Athcnwum 
(1919-21),  and  later  of  the  Adelphi  Ho  was 
connected  with  the  War  Office  in  the  political 
intelligence  department  (191(M9),  and  was  chief 
censor  in  1919.  In  191.3  he  married  Katherine 
Mansfield,  and  in  1920  he  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  Besides 
article^  in  magazines  and  seveial  translations 
from  the  Russian,  his  works  include  Still  Life 
(1917);  Fyodor  Dostoevski/  (1917);  Poems 
(1919)  ;  The  Evolution  of  an  Intellectual  (1920)  ; 
Cinnamon  and  Am/ehca,  a  play  (1920)  ,  The 
Things  IVr  Ate,  a  novel  (1922)  ;  The  Problem  of 
Style  (1922);  Pcmillings  (1923);  Discoveries, 
essays  (1924);  To  the  Unknown  (lod  (1924); 
Keats  and  Shakespeare  (1925);  Life  of  Jesus 
(1926);  Things  to  Come  (1928),  and  (/od,  a 
sequel  to  his  Life  of  Jesus  (1929).  He  edited 
the  Journal  of  Katherine  Mansfield  (1927),  and 
Letters  of  Katherme  Mansfield  (1928). 

MUSCLE  SHOALS.  A  location  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  2  7  miles  above  the  railway  bridge 
at  Florence,  Ala  ,  and  a  few  miles  from  Sheffield. 
During  the  War,  the  United  States  put  under 
way  a  notable  development  there  for  the  manu- 
facture of  nitiates  for  use  in  military  explosives 
and  also  a  large  power  plant  involving  the  con- 
struction of  a  100-foot  dam  across  the  river. 
(See  DAMS,  Wilson  Dam.)  Under  the  terms  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1910  the  site  for 
the  dam  at  this  point  was  acquired,  and 
in  the  following  year  United  States  Nitrate 
Plants  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  planned,  the  lat- 
ter directly  at  Muscle  Shoals.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  nitrate 
for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  in  case  the 
United  States  should  be  cut  off  from  the  ma- 
terial imported  fiom  Chile.  The  reason  for 
locating  such  plants  at  Muscle  Shoals  was  the 
great  power  to  be  obtained  from  the  Tennessee 
River,  the  fourth  in  size  of  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  having  a  flow  of  8000  to  500,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  in  this  vicinity  a  fall 
of  over  134  feet  in  37  miles.  The  Tennessee 
River  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  foot 
of  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  completion  of  the 
No.  2.  or  Wilson  Dam  at  this  point  with  its  lock 


and  the  construction  of  No.  1  Dam,  a  small  dam 
for  navigation,  only  two  miles  below  the  Wilson 
Dam,  would  extend  navigation  for  a  distance  of 
15  miles.  The  building  of  the  proposed  Dam 
No.  3,  50  feet  high,  would  extend  navigation 
65  miles  further  and  supply  additional  power. 
Up  to  1924,  navigation  of  the  river  had  been 
slight,  but  much  interest  centred  in  the  develop- 
ment of  power,  particularly  at  Dam  No.  2,  the 
Wilson  Dam.  Here,  for  12  months  in  the  year, 
there  would  be  available  87,300  horse  power 
and  for  97  per  cent  of  the  time,  100,000  horse 
power,  while  for  2^  months  the  available  power 
would  increase  up  to  600,000  horse  power  The 
United  States  No.  2  Nitrate  Plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals  was  completed  so  that  operation  could 
begin  on  Oct.  27,  1918,  and  it  continued  for  a 
sufficient  time  after  the  Armistice  to  show  that 
it  could  be  run  successfully.  It  had  a  capacity 
of  220,000  tons  of  cyanamid  or  110,000  tons  of 
ammonium  nitrate  per  annum.  This  plant  was 
of  course  operated  by  steam  power;  there  is  a 
60,000  kilowatt  steam-power  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  Electricity  was  supplied  over  a  90-mile 
transmission  line  fiom  a  30,000-kilowatt  steam 
plant  on  the  Warrior  River.  The  plant  at 
Muscle  Shoals  cost  approximately  $70,000,000 
and  the  Warrior  River  plant  and  transmission 
line  about  $5,000,000  additional.  The  raw  ma- 
terials required  for  nitrogen  fixation  were  coke 
fiom  the  BH mingham  district  or  eastein  Ten- 
nessee, limestone  from  the  Waco  quariy,  30 
miles  distant,  and  nitrogen  from  the  air  The 
principal  item  was  the  cost  of  power;  85,000 
kilowatts  weie  required,  and  the  steam  plants 
were  used  pending  the  completion  of  the  large 
dam  across  the  river.  The  No  2  plant  could 
supply  the  nitrogen  for  12  infantry  divisions  at 
the  rate  it  was  used  in  the  War,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  inorganic  mtiogen  used  in  the 
production  of  fertilizers  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time.  Consequently,  in  the  latter  connection 
after  the  end  of  the  War,  the  farmers  became 
interested  in  the  utilization  of  the  plant  as  an 
agency  to  increase  the  supply  arid  decrease  the 
cost  of  fertilizer.  Accordingly,  after  the  War, 
the  future  of  this  great  power  and  manufactur- 
ing development  aroused  debate. 

After  a  riiituilment  of  the  construction  work 
on  the  Wilson  Dam  in  1921,  it  was  decided 
to  proceed  vigorously  with  its  completion,  but 
no  decision  was  reached  as  to  the  method  o| 
utilizing  the  power  that  would  be  developed. 
Offers  were  made  by  various  interests.  In  and 
out  of  Congress,  different  schemes  have  been  ac- 
tively discussed  but  the  question  of  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  government-owned  property  at 
Muscle  Shoals  in  1929  was  still  undecided.  In 
general,  Congress  has  been  opposed  to  the  sale 
or  lease  of  this  property  to  private  interests. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  bill  providing  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  property  by  a  corporation,  consisting 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
for  fertilizer  production  with  the  right  to  sell 
surplus  power,  was  killed  by  President  Coolidge 
in  1928  by  a  pocket  veto.  This  was  clearly 
on  the  ground  that  the  Government  should  not 
embark  in  the  power  business.  In  the  meantime, 
the  need  for  great  amounts  of  power  in  the 
nitrate  business  has  passed,  the  South  is  under- 
going a  rapid  industrial  development.  See  FER- 
TILIZER; WATER  POWEB. 

MUSIC.  About  the  beginning  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  present  century,  Futurism  was 
just  making  its  appearance,  and  the  majority  of 
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musicians,  as  well  as  music  lovers,  then  re- 
garded the  now  movement  as  an  aberration  of 
taste  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  A 
few  short  years,  however,  witnessed  such  a  rapid 
and  general  spread  of  the  new  cult  that  Futur- 
ism was  no  longer  to  be  ignored  To  understand 
the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Impressionism  and  Futurism.  Impression- 
ism began  as  a  reaction  against  the  all-pervading 
influence  of  Wagner.  To  the  direct,  vivid,  and 
concentrated  expressiveness  of  the  Bayreuth 
master,  the  Impressionists,  under  the  leadership 
of  Debussy,  delibeiately  opposed  mere  suggestive- 
ness,  vague  moods,  arid  intangible  atmosphere. 
For  the  fundamental  principle  of  thematic  de- 
velopment, they  substituted  the  mere  statement 
of  themes,  which  followed  one  another  in  kaleido- 
scopic succession,  without  systematic  repetition 
or  development;  but  the  necessity  of  themes  as 
basic  material  was  still  recogm/ed. 

The  conscious  employment  of  the  higher  over- 
tones, while  extending  the  possibilities  of  har- 
monic combinations  and  piogreRsionn  for  the 
attainment  of  special  effects,  was  carried  to  excess 
from  the  very  beginning,  with  the  result  that 
impressionistic  music  rests  not  on  the  founda- 
tion of  consonance,  which  was  formerly  the 
foundation  of  all  music,  but  on  dissonance. 
Taking  Debussy  as  their  starting  point,  a  group 
of  younger  composers  sprang  up  who  soon  made 
a  caricature  of  Impressionism,  and  whose  tend- 
encies were  dubbed  Futurism.  These  innovators, 
dispensing  altogether  with  thematic  invention, 
employed  mere  rhythmical  figures.  Kegularly 
defined  rhythm  was'  soon  scorned  as  monotonous, 
and  constant  variation  of  rhythm  was  adopted 
as  a  fundamental  principle  Different  instru- 
ments played  different  rhythms  simultaneously, 
so  that  each  instrumental"  part  was  entirely  in- 
dependent of  all  the  others  This  brought  with 
it  the  complete  and  intentional  disregaid  of  the 
harmonic  relations  of  sounds  The  preponderant 
use  of  dissonance  by  the  Impressionists  had  al- 
ready obliterated  the  dividing  line  between 
euphony  and  cacophony,  and  now  the  Futurists 
denied  the  essential  difference  between  consonance 
and  dissonance,  proclaiming  a  system  of  "free 
harmony"  which  permitted  the  combination  and 
juxtaposition  of  all  sounds,  irrespective  of  re- 
lationship. 

This  system  frankly  adopted  cacophony  as  its 
basic  principle.  As  compositions  were  no  longer 
written  in  a  recognizable  tonality,  key  signa- 
tures disappeared  and  each  accidental  was  marked 
individually,  with  the  result  that  the  printed 
page  is  ns  bewildering  to  the  eye  as  the  actual 
sounds  to  the  ear.  This  method  of  writing  soon 
became  known  as  Atonalism  Some  Futuiists, 
however,  insist  on  a  distinction  between  Atonal- 
ism,  the  negation  of  the  diatonic  scale  and  the 
triad,  and  Polytonalism,  the  superposition  or 
interlocking  of  various  tonalities  Thus,  in  a 
string  quartet,  by  Casella,  the  first  violin  plays 
in  Ej>  minor,  the  second  violin  in  Bb  major,  the 
viola  in  F#  minor,  and  the  'cello  m  D  minor 
The  constant  change  of  rhythm  quite  naturally 
led  to  the  abolition  of  time  signatures  and  bar 
lines.  The  next  step  was  the  introduction  of 
quarter-tones,  the  scores  of  Alois  Hdba  were 
actually  published  in  the  new  quarter-tone  no- 
tation. The  craze  for  novel  effects  also  led  to 
an  abnormal  augmentation  of  the  mechanical 
means  of  sound-production  Orchestral  instru- 
ments were  exploited  in  unusual  registers  and 
in  still  more  unusual  combinations.  As  an  ex- 


treme example  of  overloaded  orchestration  may 
be  cited  Schonberg's  (hirrelteder,  scored  for  six 
solo  voices,  two  choruses  of  8  and  12  parts, 
respectively,  and  114  different  orchestral  parts 
— altogether  140  distinct  parts!  In  the  employ- 
ment of  this  huge  apparatus,  Schonberg  defeats 
his  very  purpose  and  produces  less  startling  and 
grotesque  effects  than  Stravinsky  does  in  his 
Hiatoire  du  Soldat,  scored  for  an  absurdly  in- 
adequate orchestra  of  one  violin,  one  clarinet, 
one  bassoon,  one  cornet,  one  trombone,  and  sev- 
eral drums. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  created  con- 
ditions exceedingly  favorable  to  the  spread  of 
Futurism,  especially  in  Europe.  It  happened 
that  Impressionism  had  already  made  great  head- 
way in  Russia,  England,  and  the  Latin  countries, 
whereas  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  traditions 
of  the  classic  and  romantic  masters  had  proved 
an  effective  check  against  the  new  influence. 
With  German  music  banished,  or  at  least  con- 
siderably curtailed,  in  all  countries  politically 
arrayed  against  Germany,  the  Impressionists  as- 
sumed undisputed  leadership,  and  in  their  wake 
the  Futurists  developed  such  an  active  campaign 
that  in  a  very  short  time  they  succeeded  to  the 
dominating  position.  Debussy,  who  until  two 
or  three  years  before  his  death  (1918)  had  been 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Radicals  or  Ultra- 
modernists,  was  deposed  as  too  conservative,  and 
his  place  was  taken  bv  the  Futurists  Skriabin 
and  Stravinsky.  The  Futurists  now  became  the 
Ultramoderiusts,  while  the  Impressionists  were 
relegated  to  the  rank  of  mere  Modernists. 

In  Germany  and  Austria,  the  new  gospel  be- 
gan to  spread,  and  Schonl)erg,  whose  partisans 
before  then  had  made  some  futile  attempts  at 
recognition,  suddenly  found  himself  elevated  to 
a  place  by  the  side  of  Skriabin  and  Stravinsky 
As  early  as  1915,  an  Italian,  Pratella,  formulated 
the  new  futuristic  creed,  which  may  be  sum- 
marized briefly  as  follows: 

The  classic  and  romantic  composers  have  arbi- 
trarily confined  music  within  narrow,  artificial 
bounds  rendering  all  further  development  im- 
possible. Hence,  the  necessity  of  a  new  music 
free  from  the  "decayed"  formalism  of  the  past. 
This  new  music  the  modern  composer  can  create 
by  implicitely  following  the  dictates  of  his  per- 
sonal will,  that  is,  the  impulse  of  the  "futuristic 
equilibrium." 

This  programme  was  accepted  by  all  Futur- 
ists, irrespective  of  nationality,  with  the  same 
result  as  in  the  case  of  the  Impressionists,  that 
all  traces  of  nationality  and  individuality  were 
completely  obhteiated 

After  the  War,  the  new  movement  continued 
throughout  Euiope  with  unabated  vigor.  A 
host  of  writers  now  appeared  who  effectively 
aided  the  composers,  and  in  almost  every  coun- 
try were  established  periodicals  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  cause  of  Futurism.  Theorists  wrote 
books  formulating  new  systems  of  acoustics 
and  esthetics  to  explain  the  new  music  and  a 
special  Dictionary  of  Modern  Music  and  Musici- 
ans (1924)  appeared,  giving  exhaustive  informa- 
tion regarding  the  aims  of  modernism,  together 
with  a  formidable  array  of  biographical  and 
appreciative  sketches  of  all  modernistic  musici- 
ans born  since  1880.  Through  these  persistent 
and  systematic  efforts,  a  new  public  was  re- 
cruited, sufficiently  numerous  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  a  futuristic  festival  held  in  Salzburg  in 
August,  1922.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
festival  was  the  formation  of  the  International 
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Society  for  Contemporary  Music  (I.  S.  C.  M.), 
with  headquarters  in  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  the  new  cult  by  means  of  annual 
festivals.  At  the  first  official  festival,  which 
took  place  according  to  schedule  at  Salzburg  in 
August,  1923,  35  composers  of  14  different  na- 
tionalities were  represented  on  the  programme. 
Successive  festivals  were  held  at  Prague  (1924), 
Venice  (1925),  Zurich  (1920),  Frankfort  (1927), 
Siena  (1928),  and  Geneva  (1929).  In  1929 
there  were  20  national  sections  in  as  many 
countries,  including  the  United  States. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  all  this,  how- 
ever, that  the  Modernists  have  succeeded  in 
sweeping  away  all  the  music  of  the  past. 
Throughout  the  musical  world,  the  programmes 
of  organizations  and  individual  artists  still 
show  a  vast  preponderance  of  the  works  of  rec- 
ognized masters.  The  recent  Beethoven  and 
Schubert  centennial  celebiations  gave  unmis- 
takable evidence  how  securely  these  masters  are 
intrenched  in  the  affections  of  all  lovers  of 
music.  Then,  there  are  still  living  among  us  a 
few  eminent  composers  of  an  older  generation 
who  have  kept  themselves  entirely  free  from 
any  modernistic  influence.  This  is  true  especi- 
ally of  the  greatest  of  them,  Richard  Strauss, 
who  thirty  years  ago  was  regaided  as  the 
"modernist"  par  excellence,  in  the  same  sense 
as  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Wagner 
had  been  the  "modernibts"  of  their  time;  but 
what  \vas  called  "modernism"  in  those  days  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Modernism  of  to- 
day. The  innovators  of  the  last  century,  in- 
cluding even  the  impressionist,  Debussy,  will- 
ingly acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  their 
predecessors,  on  whose  foundations  they  contin- 
ued the  natural  process  of  evolution;  whereas, 
the  present  Modernists  absolutely  repudiate  the 
art  of  the  past.  Strauss,  the  last  of  the 
great  innovators,  recognizes  these  facts  and,  for 
that  reason,  he  is  the  implacable  and  outspoken 
enemy  of  all  modernistic  tendencies.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  his  case,  his  inspiration  seems  to  have 
died  with  the  close  of  the  last  century  (Em 
Heldenleben,  1899),  for  none  of  the  works  writ- 
ten in  the  present  century  rises  to  the  high  level 
of  his  great  symphonic  poems.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  this  decline,  the  same  eclipse  of 
creative  power,  dating  from  the  same  period,  is 
noticeable  in  the  works  of  other  eminent  com- 
posers now  dead,  Bruch,  Samt-Saens,  Grieg, 
Massenet,  Mahler,  Reger,  and  Puccini,  and  also 
in  those  of  Bruneau,  Sinding,  Elgar,  and  Sibel- 
ius, who  are  still  living  and  writing. 

Quite  different  and  unique  is  the  case  of 
Rachmaninov  (born  in  1873),  whose  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  mainly  within  the  present 
century.  Here,  we  have  the  only  composer  of 
great  talent  and  pronounced  individuality  who, 
amidst  most  unfavorable  conditions,  goes  his 
solitary  way,  develops  and  proves  conclusively 
that,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  the  classic  and 
romantic  forms  are  still  capable  of  new  and 
vital  content.  Then  suddenly,  without  having 
given  any  indication  of  declining  powers,  he 
deserted  the  career  of  the  creative  artist  for  that 
of  the  virtuoso  (1916).  For  10  years,  his  muse 
was  silent.  When,  in  1926,  he  gave  the  world 
his  fourth  piano  concerto  and  the  Russian  chor- 
uses with  orchestra,  he  showed  that  the  divine 
fire  is  still  burning  within  him. 

In  the  musical  development  of  the  United 
States,  Futurism  played  a  secondary  r61e. 
Futuristic  tendencies,  it  must  be  admitted,  were 


quite  noticeable  among  the  younger  American 
composers;  but  as  yet,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
such  as  Ornstein,  Sowerby,  Hanson,  Griffes, 
Cowell,  and  Whitborne,  these  manifestations 
avoided  the  furthest  extremes  and  could  still  be 
regarded  as  advanced  impressionism.  The  chief 
reason  why  the  influence  of  those  composers  on 
the  public  taste  was  negligible  is  the  conserva- 
tive attitude  of  the  general  public  and  of  our 
great  musical  institutions,  whose  programmes, 
in  the  main,  were  still  drawn  from  the  works  of 
recognized  masters,  \\hile  Impressionists  had 
frequent  hearings,  Futurists  were  represented 
but  sparingly,  and  only  very  rarely  by  extreme 
works.  Of  the  musical  centres,  New  York,  the 
moat  important,  is  also  the  most  conservative. 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Wagner, 
and  Tchaikovsky  still  held  undisputed  sway, 
and  despite  determined  efforts  on  the  part  of 
certain  conductors,  the  New  York  public  had 
not  yet  beeome  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
Bruckner,  Mahler,  or  Roger.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs led  a  small  group  of  Futurists  to  establish, 
in  1921,  the  International  Composers*  Guild  for 
the  purpose  of  pioducmg  exclusively  works  of 
e^reme  tendencies,  because  "the  standard  sym- 
phony orchestras  prehcnt  only  the  most  timid 
and  anaemic  of  contempoiaiy 'productions,  leav- 
ing absolutely  unheard  the  composers  who  repre- 
sent the  tiue  spiiit  of  our  time." 

In  spite  of  very  active  and  noisy  propaganda, 
this  group  made  few  converts  and  the  works 
produced  at  their  special  concerts  did  not  find 
their  way  to  the  programmes  of  our  recognized 
institutions.  The  organi/ation  was  dissolved  in 
1927,  but  before  that  date  two  othei  societies  with 
similar  aims  were  established,  and  since  then, 
Philadelphia,  San  Fiancisco,  and  Chicago  have 
Hpecjal  societies  for  the  piopagation  of  Modern- 
ism Al though,  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tuiy,  theie  had  ansen  111  all  paits  of  the  United 
States  numerous  com  posers  whose  efforts  had 
been  duly  recognized  and  cncouiagcd  by  the  lead- 
ing oichestras  and  clioial  societies,  they  had  not 
succeeded  in  reaching  their  common  goal,  the 
creation  of  a  national  school  of  music  that  should 
be  lecogmzed  as  typically  Ameiican  Numerous 
and  earnest  attempts  to  force  such  a  consumma- 
tion by  means  of  pi  izes,  competitions,  and  special 
01  ganizations  ptoducnig  exclusively  works  of 
native  composeis  had  not  yielded  the  expected 
results.  Nevertheless,  the  efforts  put  foith  by 
this  generation  of  compobui  t»  \veie  by  no  means 
futile;  they  weie  piepaimg  the  boil  fiom  which, 
at  some  futuie  day,  will  spring  the  loriged-for 
national  art.  As  a  natuial  consequence  of  the 
War,  a  vast  number  of  the  world's  most  famous 
interpretative  artists  sought  and  found  success 
in  extended  tours  of  the  United  States.  The 
presence  of  so  many  celebrities  at  the  same  time 
compelled  manuguis  to  extend  the  field  of  opera- 
tion, so  that  even  smaller  towns  were  visited, 
with  the  result  that  interest  was  stimulated 
throughout  the  country.  Tangible  proof  of  this 
new  interest  is  found*  in  the  large  number  of 
newly  established  musical  01  ganizations  of  all 
kinds  in  towns  which  had  formerly  never  con- 
sidered such  institutions  a  necessity. 

Chamber  Music.  The  widespread  interest  in 
chamber  music  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  decade  furnishes  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  steadily  growing  appreciation  of  the  best 
music.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  numerous 
new  organizations  not  only  had  been  formed  but 
also  successfully  maintained  themselves.  The 
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most  notable  event  was  the  establishment  of  the 
annual  Berkshire  Festival,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated Sept.  J6-18,  1918.  During  the  summer 
of  1917,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Coolidge  began  the  erection 
on  South  Mountain,  near  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  of 
the  Temple  of  Music,  a  small  concert-hall  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  500,  to  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  performance  of  chamber  music.  At 
the  same  time,  she  offered  a  prize  of  $1000  for 
the  best  string  quartet  to  be  performed  at  the 
inaugural  festival.  Not  less  than  82  manu- 
scripts, many  from  European  composers,  were 
submitted.  After  the  success  of  the  first 
festival,  the  $1000  prize  was  made  a  regular 
feature.  The  programmes  of  the  festivals  are 
given  by  famous  chamber-music  organizations 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

On  two  occasions,  European  quartets  partici- 
pnted,  the  London  String  Quartet  (1920)  and  the 
Stuttgarter  Streichquartett  (1922).  The  pro- 
giammcs  offered  were  remaikable  for  variety 
and  catholicity  of  taste,  favoring  no  nation  and 
no  period,  and  ranging  from  Bach  to  the  Mod- 
erns of  the  day.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
festival  of  1922,  announcement  was  made  that 
the  cash  prize  thereafter  would  be  awarded  bien- 
1  nially  in  the  even  years.  In  the  odd  years,  new 
works  were  to  be  commissioned  from  prominent 
cornposeis.  The  first  composers  to  be  honored 
with  such  commissions  were  Eugene  Goossens 
(string  sextet)  and  Rebecca  Claike  (Rhapsody, 
for  'cello  and  piano),  both  performed  at  the 
festival  of  1923.  The  list  of  prize  winners  was 
as  follows:  1918,  Tadeus  laiecki,  string  quar- 
tet; 1919,  Ernest  Bloch,  suite  for  viola  and 
piano;  1920,  Francesco  Mahpiero,  string  quar- 
tet; 1921,  H.  Waldo  Warner,  piano  trio;  1922, 
Leo  Weiner,  string  quartet;  1924,  Wallingford 
Ricgger,  La  Relic  Dame  Sans  Merm,  for  vocal 
quartet  and  chamber  orchestra.  In  1925  the 
festival  was  transferred  to  Washington  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  The  Washington  Chamber 
Music  Festival.  The  tune  also  was  changed 
from  September  to  April.  In  1920  the  $1000 
prize  was  awarded  for  the  last  time,  Albert 
Huybrechts  being  the  winner  with  a  violin 
sonata.  The  poor  quality  of  scores  submitted 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  prize. 

An  event  that  should  not  pass  unrecorded  is 
the  dissolution  of  the  famous  Kneisel  Quartet, 
which  played  its  last  concerts  at  Boston  (Mar. 
13,  1917)  and  New  York  (April  3).  Founded 
in  1S86,  with  Franz  Kneisel,  Otto  Roth,  Louis 
Svecenski,  and  Fritz  Giese  as  its  original  mem- 
beis,  it  played  32  consecutive  seasons  in  Boston 
and  25  in  New  York,  besides  making  numerous 
tours  of  the  United  States  and  two  of  Europe. 
Its  influence  in  practically  creating  and  then 
cultivating  taste  for  chamber  music  in  America 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  For  many  years, 
it  had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  finest 
quartets  in  the  world.  Another  world-famous 
organization,  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  of  New 
York,  was  disbanded  after  a  most  distinguished 
career  of  25  years,  the  last  concert  being  given 
in  New  York  on  Mar.  17,  1929.  The  original 
members  were  Adolfo  Betti,  Alfred  Pochon,  Ugo 
Ara,  and  T\an  d'Archambeau.  The  only  changes 
in  the  membership  occurred  in  1917,  when  Ara 
was  succeeded  by  lx>uis  Bailly,  and  in  1924, 
when  the  latter *s  place  was  taken  by  Fe"licien 
d'Aichambeau 

Community  Music.  Community  music,  at 
least  as  the  term  has  come  to  be  understood, 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  War.  Previously, 


there  had  existed,  especially  in  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  isolated  associations  of  factory  work- 
ers organized  into  choral  societies,  some  of 
which  had  attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  ap- 
pear in  public  concerts.  During  the  War,  the 
soldiers,  under  regular  leaders,  were  trained  in 
choral  singing,  and  the  practice  developed  a 
genuine  liking  for  music.  Many  ex-soldiers, 
after  return  to  civil  life,  communicated  the  en- 
thusiasm aroused  in  them  by  the  camp  songs  to 
their  fellow  workers,  with  the  result  that  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  employees  of  the  larger 
companies  in  many  industrial  centres  banded 
together  for  the  cultivation  of  singing.  Com- 
munity choruses  sprang  up  even  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 
The  interest  in  music  was  not  confined  to  sing- 
ing, it  immediately  embraced  the  field  of  in- 
strumental music,  and  iiumeious  amateur  or- 
chestras and  bands  were  established.  By  the 
end  of  1920,  the  Bethlehem  steel  workers  had 
recruited  from  among  then  own  numbers  not 
only  a  large  chorus  but  also  a  complete  sym- 
phony oichestra  of  almost  100  players.  In  the 
same  year,  the  employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  New  York  gave  a  complete  stage  pei- 
foimance  of  The  Bohemian  (hrl  without  the  as- 
sistance of  an  outsider  even  in  the  principal 
roles  or  orchestra.  In  some  of  the  largei  cities, 
where  mumcal  appreciation  natuially  had  been 
spiead  before  the  Wai,  the  new  movement  led 
to  the  establishment  of  community  opeia  (Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati) 
In  1920  New  Yoik  celebrated  its  first  Music 
Week  (February  1-7),  when  all  musical  or- 
ganizations, churches,  hotels,  theatres,  and  many 
individuals  combined  to  bring  music,  in  some 
foim  or  other,  home  to  everybody.  At  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  an  exhibition  of  musical 
instiuments  was  held  thioughout  the  entire 
week,  with  lectures  and  recitals  The  interest 
aroused  was  so  geneial  that  Music  Week  was 
made  a  regular  annual  institution,  and  a  per- 
manent committee  of  eminent  musicians  was  ap- 
pointed. The  example  was  followed  immediately 
by  almost  all  neighboiing  communities,  who  had 
then  Music  Week  before  the  end  of  the  ycai. 
WTHhm  thiee  years,  the  idea  had  been  adopted 
by  the  entne  country.  This  widespiead  inteiest 
in  music  induced  several  municipalities  to  ap- 
piopnate  public  funds  for  furthering  vanous 
musical  projects.  Baltnnoie  established  a  special 
department  of  Municipal  Music,  St.  Louis  a 
municipally  siibventioned  summer  opera,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  municipal  symphony  orches- 
tias,  etc.  In  New  Yoik,  a  movement  was  pio- 
posed  in  1924  foi  the  erection  of  a  municipal 
conservatory,  and  the  Musical  Alliance  of  the 
United  States  had  launched  a  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  ministry  of  fine  arts  and  a 
national  conservatoiy  in  Washington. 

Festivals.  After  the  sudden  interruption  of 
the  performances  in  the  summer  of  1914,  the 
theatre  dedicated  to  Wagner  in  Bayreuth  re- 
mained closed  for  10  years.  During  1923  Sieg- 
fried Wagner  gave  concerts  in  many  German 
cities,  raising  funds  for  the  restoration  of  the 
theatre  and  the  resumption  of  the  performances. 
For  the  same  purpose,  he  made  a  concert  tour  of 
the  United  States  early  in  1924.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1924,  the  festival  was  resumed  (July  22- 
August  20)  with  pei  f ormances  of  the  Ring 
dramas,  Meister  singer,  and  Parsifal.  After  1914 
the  chorus  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa  )  Bach  Festi- 
vals was  gradually  augmented,  until  in  1924 
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it  numbered  250.  Up  to  1020  the  programmes 
had  been  selected  exclusively  from  the  choral 
works  of  Bach,  but  in  that  year  instrumental 
works  were  included.  The  innovation  was  re- 
ceived with  favor  and  was  adopted  as  a  fixed 
policy.  In  1917  the  chorus  participated  in  a 
bach-Beethoven  festival  in  New  York  arranged 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  in  a  Bach- Wagner  festival  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society. 

Albert  A.  Stanley,  conductor  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  festivals  since  their  inception  (1893), 
resigned  in  1921  and  was  succeeded  by  Karle 
V  Moore.  An  annual  festival  lasting  four 
days  was  founded  in  Newark  in  ]  91 5  by  Mortimer 
C.  Wiske  and  conducted  by  him  thereafter.  At 
the  North  Shore  Festival  in  Evanston,  111.,  a 
prize  of  $1000  was  established  in  1021.  It  was 
to  be  awarded  annually  for  the  best  orchestral 
score  submitted  by  an  American  composer,  the 
successful  work  to  have  its  first  performance 
at  the  festival  and  then  to  be  included  in  one  of 
the  legular  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  during  the  following  winter.  The 
winners  were  Camille  Zeckwer  with  Jade  Butter- 
flies (1922),  Felix  Borowski  with  Youth  (1923), 
Charles  M.  Loeffler  with  Memories  of  Childhood 
(1924),  Herman  H.  Wetzler  with  St.  Francis  of 
A^ftifti  (1925),  and  Edward  Collins  with  A 
Tragic  Overture  (1926).  After  that,  the  prize 
was  discontinued. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  annual 
festival  at  Worcester,  Mass  ,  was  omitted  in  1918, 
011  account  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza  that  swept 
the  Eastern  States  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
There  ^as  no  festival  in  1922,  because  the  time 
was  changed  from  September  to  April.  Arthur 
Mecs  resigned  as  couduetoi  in  1019  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nelson  P.  Coffin,  who  died  shortly  be- 
foie  the  festival  of  1923.  The  latter  was  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur. J.  Bas&ctt  and  J.  Vernon 
Butler  In  1924  Henry  Hadlev  conducted  tho 
festual,  and  in  192/5  Albert  Stocssel  was  elected 
permanent  conductor 

In  1927  William  K  Chapman,  founder,  and  for 
thnty  years  conductor,  of  the  Maine  Festival, 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Albert  Spiague. 
In  1924  the  San  Francisco  Festival,  under  the 
direction  of  Alfred  Hertz,  was  established,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  Westchester  County 
Festival,  was  held  at  White  Plains,  undei  Albert 
Stoessel  Both  immediately  took  their  rank 
among  the  important  annual  festivals. 

Opera.  The  recent  history  of  Opera,  since 
1914,  is  a  record  of  feverish  activity  piaetically 
barren  of  artistic  results.  Of  the  enoimous 
number  of  new  works  produced  throughout  the 
world,  it  would  he  difficult  to  enumeiate  a  meagre 
half-dozen  that  achieved  such  emphatic  or  con- 
tinued success  as  to  promise  a  permanent  addi- 
tioji  to  the  standard  repertory.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  an  opera  has  its  premiere, 
followed  by  a  few  repetitions,  and  is  then  con- 
signed to  the  limbo  of  foi gotten  things.  The  fol- 
lowing list  gives  a  fairly  complete  view  of  the 
more  important  dramatic  composers  and  their 
works . 

Eugen  d 'Albert.  Die  toten  Augen  (1916); 
Dcr  Ktier  iwn  Olivcra  (1918);  Die  Rcvolutwns- 
hochzcit  (1049);  Kirocco  (1921);  Manekcn  von 
Wymiwgen  (1923);  and  Der  Golem  (1926).-— 
Franco  Alfano  Lcggcnda  di  Hakuntala  (1921) 
and  Madonna  Impena  (1927). — Alban  Berg; 
Wozeck  (1926). — Julius  Bittnor:  Die  Kohlheim- 
erin  (1921);  Dcr  Bergsec  (new  version,  1922); 
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Das  Rosengartlem  (1924;  new  version,  1926); 
and  Mondnacht  (1928). — Arrigo  Boito;  Neronc 

(posth.,  1924). — Rutland  Boughton;  The  Im- 
mortal Hour  (1914)  ;  The  Bvrth  of  Arthur  and 
the  Round  Table  (1920);  Alkestis  (1922), 
Bethlehem  (1923)  ;  and  The  Queen  of  Cornwall 

(1924). — Walter  Braunfels;  Die  Vbgel  (1920) 
and  Don  (hi  von  den  tinmen  Rosen  (1924). — 
Alfred  Bruneau,  Le  Koi  Candanle  (1920);  Le 
Jardin  du  Paradis  (1921);  Angclo,  tyran  de 
Padoue  (1928). — Ferruccio  Busoiii:  Arlccchino 

(1918);  Doktor  Faust  (posth.,  1925) —Freder- 
ick Delius:  Fennimore  und  Uerda  (1919). — 
Ernst  von  Dohrifinyi :  Der  Turm  dctt  Wojcwoden 

(1922)  and  Dcr  Tenor  (1929). — Henri  Fevner 
(Jhismonda    (1919);   La  damnation  de  Blanche- 
flcur  (1920);   and  L'ile  descnchantce    (192*1)—- 
Alberto  Fianehetti:      CKove  a  Pompci,   (with  U. 
Giordano,  1921)   and  (Jlavco   (1922). —  Umberto 
Giordano:      (hove  a  Pom  pet,  (with  A.  Fianehetti, 
1921);  La  Ccna  dcllc  Bcffc    (1924);   and  11  Jti; 
( 1 929 ) . — Eugene    Goossens  •     Judith     ( 1929 )  — 

Enrique  Gianados-  UOI/CKCOS  (1916). — Paul 
Gianer:  8c)nnn  und  (icttraude  (1920)  and 
Hannelcs  IJimn\  r,l 'fain  t  (192(5 ) . — lleynaldo  Halm 
NauKicaa  (1919)  and  La  Colontbe  de  Rouddha 
(1921). — Paul  Hindcmith-  (7ard4l?ac  (1920). 
— Joseph  Holbrook;  lironwen  (1928). — Gustavo 
Hoist:  The  Ptrfect  Fool  (1923);  Ramtri 

( 1 923 )  ;  and  A  t  ihe  Boar's  Head  ( 1 923 ) ._- Engcl- 
bei  t  II umperdi nek    (laudcamus  (1919) . — Geoi ges 
Hue:     Dans  I'Ombre  dc  la  Vathcdralc  (D21  )  — 
Leos  Janacek:     The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Bmcek 

(1920)  ;  Katya  Kabanoi  a  (1921  )  ;  The  My  LiUlc 
Vixen  (1924);  Sarka  (192.r)),  The  Afalropoiilos 
Case  (1920);  and  The  house  of  the  Jtcad 
(posth.,  1929). — Hugo  Kaun  Dcr  Ftcmdc 
(1920)  and  Macnandra  (192.r>)  — Wilhelm 
Kien/1:  Das  Testament  (1916)  and  Hainan  dcr 
Sclucatmcr  (1924). — Erich  Koingold:  1  tola n la 
and  Der  King  deft  Poh/k  tales  (1916);  Die  loir 
Stadt  (1920);  and  Das  Wutidrr  dcr  Helinnc 
(1927). — Ernst  Krenek  Orpheus  (1926); 
Johnny  sp\cH  auf  (1927);  Dcr  Diktator;  Die 
Ehie  der  Nation  [or  Dcr  AJcisitrboj-cr]  and  J)as 
gchcime  Komgreich  (1928). — Gino  Maimu/zi; 
J  act/iid  le  ( J  9 1 8 ) . — Pietro  Mascagm  •  Lodolcl  ta 
(1917)  and  //  piccolo  Matat  ( 1921 ).— Andi6 
Messager-  Monsieur  Bcancaire  (1919). — Halo 
JVIontemezzi-  La  Nave  (1918).  Hans  Pfit/nei 
Palcstrtna  (1917)  and  Christelflein  (1921). — 
Riccaido  Pick-Mangiagnlli  ]$af>i  e  Bole  (1927). 
— Gabriel  Piem6-  La  Vijdalise  (1919)  and  Hophic 
Arnould  (1927). — lldelnando  Pi7/etti-  Drhora 
e  Jaclc  (1922)  and  Ft  a  Ghciardo  (192H)-— 
(Jiacomo  Puccini  La  Rondinv  (1917)  //  Tnbar- 
ro,  Kuor  Angelica  and  Gianm  Rrhicchi  (1J)1K)  ; 
and  Tuiandot  (posth.,  1926) — Maurice  lltuel, 
L' Enfant  et  les  Sortileges  (192f>). — Ottonno 
Respighi-  Kclfagor  (1923)  and  ],a  (Jampana 
sommersa  (1927). — Piimo  Kiccitelli;  /  Compa- 
gnacci  (1923)  — Victor  de  Sahata  //  Mactgno 
(1917)  and  Jntnstrata  ( 1929).— M  ax  Schillings 
Mona  Lisa  ( 1 9 1  f> ) . — <  )thma r  Schoeck  :  Ertoin 
wid  EJmirc  (1916)  ,  Don  Xaitudo  (1919)  ;  Venus 
(1922);  and  Pcnthesilea  (1927;  rev.  veision, 
1928). — Franz  Schreker:  Die  ticarirhnrtcn 
(1918);  Der  tfchatzgraber  (1920);  hrelohe 
(1924);  and  Dcr  swgcnde  Teufel  (1928).— An- 
tonio Smaregha:  Pittori  flamwghi  (1928)  — 
Richard  Strauss:  Atiadne  auf  Naacost  (rev  ver- 
sion, 1916);  Die  Frau  ohne  ticluittw  (1919); 
Intermezzo  (1924);  and  Die  agt/ptirtchc  Helena 
(1928).~Donald  Tovey:  The  Bride  of  Dionysius 
( 1 92 9 ) . — Siegfried  Wagner :  Schwarzvchwanen- 
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reich  and  Ronnenflammen  (1018)  and  Der 
Schmicd  von  Manenburg  (1923). — Felix  Wein- 
gartner:  Dame  Kobold  (1916)  and  Mewter 
Andrea  and  Die  Dorfttchule  (1920). — Vaughan 
Williams:  The  Shepherds  of  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains (1922) ;  Hugh  the  Drover  (1924)  ;  and  Sir 
John  in  Love  (1929). — Ermanno  Wolf -Ferrari : 
Oli  Amanti  sposi  (1925;  in  German  as  Das  Lieb- 
esband  der  Marchesa,  1926)  ;  Veste  di  Cielo 
(1927);  Sly  (1927);  and  Der  Schlafer  erwacht 
(1928). — lliccardo  Zandonai:  La  Via  della  Fines- 
tra  (1919)  ;  Oiulictta  e  Romeo  (1922)  ;  /  Cava- 
licri  di  Ekebu  (1925);  and  Oiuliano  (1928). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
opera  received  a  large  share  of  public  attention, 
New  York  and  Chicago  until  quite  recently  were 
still  the  only  cities  supporting  a  permanent 
operatic  institution.  Other  cities  were  depend- 
ent on  short  visits  from  traveling  companies, 
some  of  which,  especially  the  San  Carlo  Opera 
Company  and  the  Society  of  American  Singers, 
were  notable  for  the  excellence  of  their  en- 
semble. The  taste  of  the  general  public  showed 
a  decided  preference  for  the  standaid  works, 
BO  that  the  production  of  novelties  was  left  al- 
most exclusuely  to  the  two  permanent  organiza- 
tions. Neither  of  these  institutions  was  fortu- 
nate with  new  works ;  not  one  of  their  novelties 
maintained  itself  in  the  repertoire.  Quite  re- 
cently, there  were  established  in  Philadelphia  two 
opciatic  companies  that  give  promise  of  becoming 
really  permanent  institutions,  the  Philadelphia 
Civic  Opera  (1924)  and  the  Pennsylvania  Grand 
Opera  Company  (1926).  Both  companies  have 
the  necesaaiy  guaiantee  fund  to  cover  the  in- 
evitable deficit  and  a  season  of  sufficient  length 
to  insure  adequate  piepaiation  of  new  works. 
Thus,  the  Civic  Opera  gave  the  American  pre- 
mieres of  Strauss,  Fcuersnot,  and  Gluck,  Maicn- 
konigin  (1927),  and  of  Strauss,  Ariadne  auf 
Naafos  (1928);  while  the  Pennsylvania  Opeia 
brought  out  for  the  lirst  time  in  America  Mus- 
sorgsky, Chovantchma  (1928). 

Chicago  Opera  Association.  After  the  death 
of  the  general  manager,  Cleofonte  Campanini 
(1919),  his  duties  were  divided  between  H.  M. 
Johnson  and  Gino  Mannuzzi,  as  executive  and 
artistic  directois,  respectively.  Complications 
arising  from  this  dual  directorship  led,  early  in 
1921,  to  the  appointment  of  Mary  Garden  as 
sole  director.  Under  her  management,  the  fric- 
tion became  even  mote  acute,  and  a  deficit  of 
$800,000  at  the  end  of  the  season  brought  about 
the  dissolution  of  the  company  (1922),  after 
12  years  of  splendid  artistic  achievement.  Im- 
mediately, the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company, 
with  Samuel  Insull  as  president,  was  organized 
and  acquired  all  the  properties  and  practically 
the  entire  personnel  of  its  predecessor.  While 
there  was  no  change  in  regard  to  artistic  poli- 
cies, a  radical  departure  in  administration  was 
inaugurated  by  vesting  the  executive  power  in 
the  finance  committee  rather  than  in  a  single 
individual.  Giorgio  Polacco  was  made  artistic 
director.  The  closing  performance  of  the  season 
1928-29  (Romfo  ct  Juliette,  Jan.  20)  was  also 
the  last  performance  given  in  the  Auditorium, 
which  had  been  the  home  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  since  its  beginning  in  1910.  In  the 
fall  of  1929,  the  company  inaugurated  its  own 
magnificent  new  home. 

During  the  War,  the  works  of  Wagner  were 
excluded  from  the  repertoire.  In  1920  Lohengrin 
was  restored,  in  an  English  version,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Die  Walkure  (1921).  After  that, 


these  and  other  works  were  sung  again  in 
the  original  German.  During  1918-22  the  reg- 
ular season  included  a  four  weeks'  visit  to  New 
York.  The  year  1922  is  memorable  for  a  trans- 
continental tour  (January-April),  which  was 
as  brilliant  artistically  as  it  proved  disastrous 
financially.  Three  operas  by  foreign  composers 
had  their  world  premiere  in  Chicago:  Lazzari, 
Le  Sauteriot  (1918);  Fcvrier,  Ghismonda 
(1919)  ;  and  Prokofiev,  Love  for  Three  Oranges 
(1921).  Native  compoReis  were  encouraged  by 
the  production  of  Buchhalter,  A  Lover's  Knot 
(1910);  Hadley,  Azora  (1917);  Ncvin,  The 
Daughter  of  the  Fotest  (1918) ;  De  Koven,  Pip 
Van  Winkle  (1920);  Stearns,  The  Snow  Bird 
(1923)  ;  Harling,  A  Light  from  St.  Agnes  ( 1925 ) ; 
and  Cadman,  The  Witch  of  Salem  (1-926). 
Two  ballets  by  American  composers  were  given 
in  1919 :  Borowski,  Boudour  and  Carpenter,  The 
Birthday  of  the  Infanta.  The  following  foreign 
works  were  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States.  Gnecehi,  Cassandra  (1914)  ;  Saint-Saens, 
Dcjtwiire  (1915);  Massenet,  Cleopdtre  (1916); 
Gunsbourg,  Le  Vieil  Aigle  (1917)  ;  Catalani, 
Lorelcy  and  Montcme7zi,  La  Nave  (1919)  ;  Ravel, 
I'Heure  Espagnole,  Moasagcr,  Madame  Chrysan- 
thcmc,  Erlanger,  Aphrodite,  Marinuzzi,  Jacquerie, 
and  Leoncavallo,  JEdipo  Re  ( 1 920 ) ;  Grovlez,  La 
Fete  d  Robinson  (1922);  Franchetti,  Bamako 
Kan  and  Alfano,  Risurrezionc  (1925)  ;  and 
Honegger,  Judith  (1927). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  (New  York).  The 
last  two  decades  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  under  Giulio  Gatti-Casaz/a  as  general 
manager,  was  a  period  of  unexampled  prospei  ity. 
There  was  no  annual  deficit  to  be  met.  Year  by 
year  the  number  of  subscribers  increased.  No 
pi  onuses  were  made  that  weie  not  strictly  ful- 
filled. During  the  period  of  the  War,  the  works 
of  Wagner  and  Stiauss  were  temporarily  with- 
drawn, but,  beginning  in  1920,  they  were  re- 
stoied,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  repeitoire. 
The  policy  of  producing  e\ery  season  a  work  by 
an  AineTican  composer,  mauguiated  in  1910, 
was  maintained  until  1920,  except  for  the  years 
1915  and  1910.  Thus,  the  following  opeias 
were  brought  out:  De  Koven,  The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  (1917);  Cadman,  Khaneww  (1918); 
Bieil,  The  Legend,  and  Hugo,  The  Temple 
Dancer  (1919)*  and  Hadlej,  Vlcopatra's  Night 
(1920).  A  ballet  by  an  Ameiican,  Gilbert, 
The  Dance  in  Place  Congo,  was  performed  in 
1918.  Four  woild  premieres  of  works  by  for- 
eign composers  aie  to  be  jecorcled:  Giordano, 
Madame  Sans  Qene  (1915),  Granaclos,  Goyes- 
oas  (1916);  Puccini,  11  Tabarro,  Suor  Angelica 
and  Gianni  Schicchi  (1918);  Wolff,  L'Oiseau 
Bleu  (1919).  Following  aie  the  foieign  operas 
given  their  American  Premieres:  Montcmezzi, 
L'Amore  dei  tre  lie,  Charpentier,  Julien,  and 
Wolf-Feirari,  L'Amore  Medico  (1914)  ;  Leoni, 
L'Oracolo  and  Boiodin,  Prince  Igor  (1915); 
Bizet,  Les  Pdchcurs  dcs  Perles,  Gluck,  Iphi- 
gcnie  auf  Taut  is,  and  Zandonai,  Franccsca  da 
Rimvni  (1916);  Rabaud,  Marouf  (1917); 
Liszt,  The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  Mas- 
cagm's  LodoJetta  (1918);  Leroux,  La  Rcine 
Fiammette  (1919);  Leoncavallo,  Zaza,  and 
Tchaikovsky,  Eugen  Onicgin  (1920);  Weiss, 
The  Polish  Jew,  and  Korngold,  Die  tote  Stadt 
(1921);  Mozart,  Cost  Fan  Tutte  ^(1922);  Vit- 
tadini,  Anima  AUegra,  and  Schillings,  Mona 
Lisa  (1923);  Riccitelli,  Compagnacoi,  and  Jan- 
acek,  Jenufa  (1924)  ;  Montemezzi,  Giovanni 
Gallurese  ( 1 925 )  ;  Giordano,  La  Cena  delle  Beffe, 
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de  Falla,  La  Vida  breve,  Stravinsky,  Le  Rossig- 
nol,  and  Puccini,  Turandot  (1920) ;  Taylor,  The 
King's  Henchman,  Casella,  La  Giara,  and  Korn- 
gold,  Violanta  ( 1 927 )  ;  Alf ano,  Madonna  Imperia, 
Puccini,  La  Rondine,  Respighi,  La  Campana 
sommersa,  and  Strauss,  Die  agyptisehe  Helena 
(1928);  Krenck,  Johnny  ftpielt  auf,  Pizzetti, 
Fra  Uherardo,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Radko 
( 1 929 ) .  The  following  operas,  produced  by  other 
organizations  than  the  Chicago  and  Metropolitan 
companies,  complete  the  list  of  American  pre- 
nneies  since  1914:  1914,  Mozart,  Bastien  et 
Baxticnne  (New  York);  191f>,  Parker,  Fairy- 
land (lx)B  Angeles);  1910,  Moniuszko's  Veibum 
~Kobile  (Philadelphia)  and  Mozart's  The  Im- 
presario (New  York);  1917,  Donizetti,  Cam- 
panella  di  Nolle,  Pergolesi,  La  tferra  Padrona, 
Gounod,  Lc  Medccin  malgre  Lui  (all  in  New 
York);  1918,  Hadley,  Bianca  (New  York); 
1919,  Vives,  Maruxa  nnd  J^os  Jiohcnuos  and 
Messager,  Monsieur  Beaucaire  (both  in  Now 
York);  1922,  Dargomyzhsky,  Kussalka  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Tsarxlaya  Nevieata  (Run 
Francisco);  1923,  Momuazko,  Halka,  d'Al- 
bert,  Die  Toten  Augen,  and  Kienzl,  Der  A'ron- 
gclimann  (all  in  Chicago)  ;  1924,  Fourdrain, 
La  Ltgcndc  du  Point  d*  Argent  an  (Ravinia  Park, 
Chicago)  ;  1920,  Monteverdi,  I/Incoronazione  di 
Poppca  (Northhnnipton)  ;  1927,  Korngold,  Der 
tfch ncematm  (Seattle),  Handel,  Julius  Crrsar 
(Noithhampton,  Mass.);  1928,  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams, Hugh  the  Drover  (Washington),  Monte- 
verdi, Combat  lim  en  1o  di  Tatirrcdi  e  Clorwda,  and 
llandel,  J\rr<rrs  (both  at  Northampton);  1929, 
Monteverdi,  Orfeo,  and  Handel,  Apollo  e  Dafno 
(both  at  Northhampton). 

Orchestras.  While  in  the  United  States  the 
opera  formerly  engaged  the  principal  interest 
of  the  general  public,  the  period  after  1914 
wrought  a  change  in  favor  of  orchestral  music. 
All  the  older  organizations  vastly  increased  the 
number  of  their  concerts,  so  that  the  orchestral 
season  extended  from  October  to  May.  In  1914 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had  no  rival  in 
this  country.  Even  then,  it  was  no  secret  that 
the  perfection  of  its  ensemble  was  due  to  daily 
rehearsing.  Unfortunately,  no  other  orchestra 
at  that  time  had  a  patron  like  Colonel  Iliggin- 
non  who  would  bear  the  enormous  expense  in- 
volved. The  longer  musical  season  provided  the 
natural  solution  of  the  problem,  so  that  in 
1924  we  could  boast  not  one  but  several  premier 
orchestras  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  wot  Id. 
Daily  reheaisals  had  produced  the  identical 
result  in  all  cases.  Visits  of  orchestras  to 
other  cities  and  exchange  of  conductors  had 
engendered  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  winch  makes  for 
supreme  efficiency.  The  soloist,  formerly  an  in- 
dispensable attraction  at  every  symphony  con- 
cert, had  come  to  occupy  a  secondary  position. 
In  1912  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
Dr.  Muck,  made  the  first  successful  experiment 
in  giving  concerts  without  the  aid  of  soloists. 
From  that  time,  the  practice  became  so  common 
that  in  1924  soloists  were  engaged  for  perhaps 
not  more  than  half  of  the  season's  concerts.  This 
widespread  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  music 
itself,  rather  than  in  the  executant,  had  cre- 
ated a  new,  collective  method  of  subventioning 
orchestras.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  first-class 
organization  is  so  heavy  that  the  income  from 
admissions  is  in  every  case  insufficient  to  meet 
expenses.  The  burden  of  the  inevitable  annual 
deficit,  formerly  borne  by  some  wealthy  patron 
especially  interested  (e.g.,  Higginson,  Carnegie, 


Flagler),  was  being  assumed  by  several  guaran- 
tors, each  contributing  a  relatively  small 
amount.  In  the  latter  years,  more  than  one  of 
our  premier  orchestras  was  threatened  with 
dissolution  because  of  inability  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  maintenance.  In  every  case,  a  sufficient 
number  of  public-spirited  citizens  came  forward 
to  avert  a  serious  loss  to  the  community;  and 
when  one  considers  that,  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  War,  every  year  new  symphony  oichestras 
weie  established  throughout  the  country,  one 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  development 
of  public  taste. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  refusal  of 
Dr.  Muck,  in  the  fall  of  1917,  to  play  the  na- 
tional anthem  before  the  concert,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period  of  stoiin  and  stress.  lie 
resigned  at  the  end  of  the  season.  At  the  same 
time,  Colonel  Higginson  severed  his  relations 
with  the  orchestra,  delegating  his  powers  and 
responsibilities  to  a  board  of  nine  directors. 
More  than  20  German  players,  who  had  failed 
to  take  out  natui ah/ation  papers,  weie  dis- 
missed. In  1918—19  Henri  Rabaud  was  the 
conductor;  under  him  the  orchestra  rapidly 
deteriorated.  When  Pierre  Monteux,  in  the 
fall  of  1919,  assumed  control,  he  found  a  de- 
moralized body  of  men,  many  of  whom  lebelled 
and  deserted  before  the  end  of  the  season,  so 
that  out  of  a  total  of  100  performers  only  07 
remained  for  the  final  concert.  In  addition,  a 
deficit  of  $131,000  bi  ought  the  organization  to 
the  verge  of  dissolution  (April,  1920).  An 
appeal  by  the  directors  secured  not  only  this 
amount  but  also  a  guarantee  fund,  pledged  by 
200  contributors,  for  five  years  With  a  thor- 
oughly leorganized  and  practically  new  or- 
chestra, Monteux  began  the  difficult  task  of 
regaining  the  lost  prestige.  When  Sergei  Kus- 
sevitsky  became  conductor  in  1924,  he  found 
that  his  predecessor's  efforts  had  been  ci  owned 
with  success.  With  Kussevitsky's  pronounced 
sympathy  with  modernistic  music,  the  pro- 
gi  amines  immediately  reflected  his  personal  taste 
Since  1920  it  has  become  a  fixed  custom  to  devote 
one-half  of  each  programme  exclusively  to  the 
Moderns.  The  policy  of  inviting  guest-conductors 
for  a  few  concerts  A* as  not  adopted  until  1923, 
when  Bruno  Walter  appeared.  Those  that  have 
thus  been  honored  since  then  are  (Jeorg  Schnee- 
voigt  (1924),  Michael  Press  and  Eugene  (xoossens 
(1920),  Ottormo  Respighi  (1927),  and  Maurice 
Ra\el  and  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  (1928). 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1914  a 
pension  fund  was  established  through  the  gift 
of  $100,000  by  Mrs.  K.  S  Coohdge,  who  donated 
the  same  amount  also  the  next  year.  In  1923 
Clyde  M.  Carr  bequeathed  to  the  organization 
$1,000,000  to  be  used  at  the  disci  etion  of  the 
trustees.  In  the  spiing  of  1923,  a  number  of 
music  lovers  saved  the  orchestra  from  disband- 
ing by  assuming  i  esponsibility  for  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  salary  of  the  men  demanded 
by  the  musical  union.  The  same  difficulties  arose 
every  successive  year  until  the  climax  was  reached 
in  1927,  when  the  orchestra  was  actually  dis- 
banded. This  brought  about  immediate  action 
by  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens,  through 
whose  efforts  the  orchestra  was  placed  on  a  secure 
financial  basis  and  could  be  reassembled  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  fall  season. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  After  the 
internment  of  the  conductor,  Dr.  Kunwald 
(January,  1918),  the  remaining  concerts  of  the 
season  were  given  under  guest-conductors.  In 
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1918-22  Eugene  Ysaye  was  conductor.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Fritz  Reiner.  In  1925  the  series 
of  regular  home  concerts  was  increased  from  24 
to  40. 

Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra*.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association,  this 
orchestia  of  85  performers,  under  Nikolai 
Sokolov,  was  established  in  1918  and  soon  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  symphony  or- 
chestras of  the  countiy.  On  the  occasion  of 
its  tenth  anniversary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 
Severance  donated  to  the  board  of  diiectors  a 
million  dollars,  on  condition  that  another  million 
and  a  half  be  raised  by  popular  subscription, 
towaid  the  erection  of  a  permanent  hall  and  the 
establishment  of  an  endowment  fund  to  defray 
the  annual  deficit 

Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  body  was 
organized  in  1914  by  Wcston  Gales,  who  directed 
the  concerts  until  1918,  when  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
became  Ins  Hiiccessor.  Under  him,  the  orchestra 
watt  inci eased  to  HO  perfoimers  and  the  regular 
season  lengthened,  until,  from  1925  on,  it  ex- 
tended ovet  28  weeks.  Besides  the  series  of  regu- 
lar conceits,  there  in  also  a  seiies  of  24  Sunday 
afternoon  conceits,  uiidei  the  direction  of  the 
assistant  conductor,  Victor  Kolar,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  1919.  In  the  same  year,  the  organiza- 
tion inauguiated  its  own  permanent  hall. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  In  1922 
Max  Oberhott'er  resigned  and  uas  succeeded  by 
Henri  Ver  brugghen.  At  the  same  time,  the  or- 
chestra widened  its  field  of  activity  by  adding  a 
series  of  16  concerts  in  St.  Paul,  a  scries  of 
25  popular  Sunday  conceits  and  5  educational 
concerts  for  young  people. 

National  Symphony  (hchcstra.  This  organ- 
ization was  founded  in  New  York  in  1919  as 
the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Edgar 
Varebe,  for  the  exclusive  production  of  futuristic 
works.  The  complete  failure  of  the  first  con- 
cert (April  11)  so  alarmed  the  guarantors  that 
they  dismissed  Varese  and  engaged  Bodanzky, 
who  pla.yed  only  standard  works  at  the  remain- 
ing concerts.  His  buccess  led  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  orchestra  as  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  beginning  its  career  in  October,  1919. 
In  the  summer  of  1920,  it  was  engaged  for  the 
series  of  open-air  concerts  at  the  Stadium  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  under 
Waltei  Kothwell  as  guest-conductor.  As  Bo- 
dan/ky's  duties  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
IfuiiHc  did  not  allow  him  sufficient  time,  the 
diiectors  engaged  Mengclberg  for  the  second 
half  of  the  season  ( January-Mai  ch,  1921). 
He  made  a  sensational  success  and  remained 
\\ith  the  organization  after  its  amalgamation 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  The  amal- 
gamation of  the  society  with  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1921  led  to  a  complete 
reorganization.  Many  of  the  older  men  were 
retnod  on  pension,  the  personnel  was  increased 
to  125  performeis,  and  a  new  schedule  for  in- 
tensive rehearsals  was  adopted.  Mengelberg 
was  engaged  as  coordinate  conductor  with 
Stiansky,  the  former  directing  the  last  half  of 
the  season,  the  latter  the  first  half.  In  1923 
Stransky  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Willera 
Van  Hoogstraten.  From  1925  to  1927,  Mengel- 
beig  arid  Wilhclm  Furtwangler  divided  the 
season  evenly  between  them,  while  Arturo  Tos- 
canini,  Georges  Encsco,  and  Fritz  Reiner  ap- 
peared as  guest-conductors  In  1924  a  series  of 
10  concerts  for  children,  under  Ernest  Schellmg 


SLA  conductor,  became  a  permanent  feature.  In 
1928,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  board  of  directors  was  in- 
creased from  22  to  28  by  the  election  of  six  for- 
mer directors  of  the  Symphony  Society,  Hie 
orchestra  reorganized  by  retiring  a  number  of  the 
older  members  and  replacing  them  with  men  from 
the  disbanded  organization,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Likewise,  the  season  was  lengthened  from 
23  to  28  weeks.  For  the  first  season  (1928-29), 
Mengelberg  remained  as  regular  conductor  for 
half  the  season,  while  the  other  half  was  under 
the  direction  of  Walter  DamroHch,  Ossip  Gabril- 
owitsch,  Bernardino  Molinari,  and  Arturo  Tosca- 
nini.  For  1929-30  Toscanini,  Mohnaii,  and 
Mengelberg  were  appointed  as  regular  con- 
ductors 

From  1916  to  1920,  William  Ihimiston  was 
associate  conductor;  after  those  years,  the  posi- 
tion was  filled  by  Hcniy  Hadley.  During  the 
Hummer  of  1922,  the  entire  orchestra  was  engaged 
for  the  open-air  concerts  at  the  Stadium ;  the  first 
half  of  the  series  was  led  by  Hadley ,  the  second, 
by  Van  Hoogstraten.  Since  192;?  Van  Hoogstra- 
ten has  been  principal  conductor  of  the  entire 
series  with  two  or  thiee  guest-conductors  assist- 
ing. With  the  proceed H  of  two  festival  concerts 
celebrating  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  (April,  1022),  a  bene- 
fit fund  was  established  for  the  members 

New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  Under  its 
regular  conductor,  Walter  Darmosch,  the  or- 
chestra made  a  most  successful  tour  of  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  England  in  May  and  .Tune, 
1920  In  1921  and  1922  Albert  Coates  diiected 
several  concerts  aw  gucst-conductoi.  Bruno 
Walter  appeared  in  the  same  capacity  in  1923- 
24,  and  Vladimir  Golschmann  in  1924.  Other 
guests  wcie  Otto  Klcmperer  (192(>),  Fiitz 
Busch  (1927),  and  Oskar  Fried  and  Enrique 
Arbos  (1928).  In  1927  Darnrosch,  after  43 
years  of  continuous  service,  retired  as  regular 
conductor.  In  1928  the  orchestra  was  dissolved, 
after  it  had  just  finished  its  fiftieth  scaosn. 

Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1916 
Edward  Bok  donated  to  the  orchestra  $250,000 
and  pledged  himself  to  pay  any  deficit  for  the 
next  five  years.  In  1918  a  regular  series  of  five 
concerts  in  New  York  was  established,  the 
number  of  which  was  increased  to  10  in  1921. 
During  the  absence  of  Leopold  Stokowski  as 
guest-conductor  in  Paris  in  1923,  his  place  was 
taken  by  Georges  Enesco,  while  during  his  leave 
of  absence  in  1927-28  the  orchestra  was  directed 
by  Reiner,  de  Sabata,  Mengelberg,  Gabrilowithch, 
Monteux,  and  Rodzinski.  From  1926-29  Artur 
Rodzmski  was  assistant  conductor. 

St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  After  the 
death  of  Max  Zach,  in  1921,  the  remaining  con- 
certs of  the  season  were  led  by  guest-conductors. 
From  the  fall  of  1921,  Rudolf  Ganz  was  regular 
conductor  until  his  resignation  in  1927.  Since 
then,  a  policy  of  guest-conductors  has  been  in 
vogue. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important 
new  symphony  orchestras :  Los  Angeles  Philh.  O., 
Walter  Rothwell  1920  till  1927;  since  then,  Georg 
Schneevoigt;  Portland  Ore.  S.  O.,  Carl  Denton 
till  1925;  since  then,  Willem  Van  Hoogstraten; 
Nashville  S.  0.,  F.  A.  Henkcl;  Toledo  S.  O., 
Lewis  Clement;  1921  :  Erie  S.  O.,  Henry  Vincent; 
Buffalo  S.  O.,  Arnold  Cornelissen;  1922-  Syracuse 
S.  O.,  William  Berwald  till  1924;  since  then, 
Vladimir  Shavitch;  Watertown  S.  0.,  Patrick 
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Conway;  Salt  Lake  City  Philh.  O.,  Charles  Shep- 
ard;  Wichita  8.  O.,  P.  H.  Flath;  1923.  Roches- 
ter Philh.  O.,  Eugene  Goossens  and  Albert  Coates 
as  guest-conductors  till  1925;  since  then,  Howard 
Hanson ;  Civic  S.  O.  of  Philadelphia,  Vassili  Leps; 
Atlantic  City  Philh.  Soc ,  Louis  Colmans;  Ameri- 
can National  O.  (New  York),  Howard  Barlow; 
1924-  Huntington  (Ind.)  8.  O.,  Rex  Arlington; 
Sacramento  Municipal  S.  O.,  Franz  Dicks; 
Omaha  S.  O.,  Krnest  Nordin;  since  1925,  Sandor 
Harmati;  1925:  The  Orchestral  Society  of  Rome 
(N.  Y.),  F.  B.  Cowell;  Pennsylvania  S.  O.  of 
Philadelphia,  Josef  Pastcrnack;  1920-  Clendale 
(Calif  )  S.  O.,  J.  A.  Myers;  Washington  S.  O., 
Kurt  Hetzel;  Boston  Philh.  O.,  Ethel  Leginska; 
Dallas  S.  O.,  Paul  Van  Katwijk,  1927;  New 
Brunskick  (N.  J.)  S.  O.,  .1.  E.  Newton;  1928: 
Skalski  S.  O.,  m  Chicago,  Andre"  Skalski; 
American  8yni])honic  Ensemble  in  New  York,  a 
conductor  less  orchestra. 

Mechanical  Reproduction  of  Music.  There 
is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
troduction and  rapid  perfection  of  the  player- 
piano  and  the  phonograph  contributed  in  a 
large  measuie  to  the  development  of  the  public 
taste  for  better  music.  The  former  had  been 
brought  piactically  to  perfection  even  before  the 
War.  This  is  true  of  the  Welte-Mignon,  Duo- 
Art,  arid  Ampico  reproducing  pianos  and  organs, 
which  differ  from  the  earlier  mechanical  instru- 
ments in  that  they  faithfully  repioducc  that  sub- 
tle quality  termed  the  individuality  of  the  artist. 
On  Dec  1*0,  1918,  the  Cbicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra performed  Saint-Sacns's  conceito  in  G  minor 
for  piano  and  orchestra  with  Harold  Bauer  as 
soloist.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  actually 
present,  but  was  represented  by  his  Duo- Art  re- 
coi  d.  At  a  concert  ot  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society  (Apr.  23,  1919),  the  soloist,  Leo 
OiJiHtem,  sat  motionless  on  the  stage  listening 
to  his  own  lepioduction  of  the  first  movement  of 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  U  minor,  after  which 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  instrument  and  played 
the  remaining  movements  m  person.  These  and 
many  similar  public  demonstiations  convinced 
music  loveis  of  the  extiaordmaiy  merit  of  the 
new  invention,  but  the  high  cost  of  the  reproduc- 
ing apparatus,  as  vu>ll  as  of  the  perforated  rolls, 
proved  a  sorious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making 
these  improved  automatic  instruments  univer- 
sally popular  These  records,  however,  are  of  in- 
calculable value,  because  they  preserve  for 
posterity  the  actual  art  of  the  greatest  pianists 
and  organists,  some  of  whom  already  have 
pan  Red  away,  as  Carrefio,  Essipov,  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  Reisenauer,  Samt-Saens,  Guilmant,  and 
other  well-known  artists 

Just  as  these  means  of  recording  for  piano  and 
organ  had  been  perfected,  there  arose  a  powerful 
rival  in  the  phonograph,  through  the  rapid  and 
marvelous  development  of  which  it  ultimately 
became  possible  to  achieve  the  same  artistic  re- 
sults, not  only  with  the  piano  and  organ,  but  in 
the  entire  field  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

It  may  be  said,  up  to  1914,  satisfactory  records 
had  been  made  only  of  solo  voices  or  solo 
instruments.  The  accompaniment,  whether  for 
piano  or  orchestra,  left  much  to  be  desired  in 
regard  to  tonal  quality,  clearness,  and  proper 
balance  with  the  solo  part.  Reproductions  of 
choruses  sounded  blurred,  while  orchestral  rec- 
ords failed  to  reproduce  the  timbre  of  the  dif- 
ferent instruments.  Especially  wonderful  is  the 
progress  made  since  then,  even  with  the  old 


acoustical  method  of  recording,  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  orchestral  masses,  so  that  in  the  best 
records  a  practiced  ear  could  detect  such  subtle 
differences  in  timbre  as  between  an  oboe  and 
an  English  horn.  The  year  1925  wrought  a  com- 
plete revolution,  when  the  new  process  of  electri- 
cal recording  made  possible  the  absolutely  perfect 
leproduction  of  all  kinds  of  music,  from  the  solo 
voice  or  instrument  to  the  largest  vocal  or  in- 
strumental mass-effects.  Until  then,  all  attempts 
toward  obtaining  the  genuine,  full  piano  tone 
had  failed,  but  the  new  piocess  solved  this  vex- 
ing problem.  Simultaneously  with  this  advance 
in  recording  came  an  equally  important  advance 
in  reproducing  through  the  invention  of  the 
oithophonic  phonograph.  Several  subsequent 
improvements  affected  only  the  details  of  mechan- 
ical operation  (elimination  of  scratching,  suhsti1 
tution  of  house-current  for  batteries,  etc.). 
From  the  very  beginning,  tone-quality,  tonal 
balance,  dilTeientiation  of  timbre,  sound  volume, 
and  dynamic  shading  were  perfect,  so  that  fur- 
ther improvement  in  these  respects  seems  im- 
possible. 

Almost  from  the  day  of  its  inception,  broad- 
casting by  radio  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  dissemination  of  good  music.  The  first 
conceit  heard  over  the  iadio  was  broadcast 
by  Station  KDKA  in  Pittsburgh,  on  Nov.  3, 
1920,  arid  soon  stations  all  over  the  country 
were  bioadcasting  music.  The  beginning  was 
made  with  dance  muhic  and  popular  songs  of 
the  day,  but  before  long,  in  i  espouse  to  numerous 
requests,  symphony  concerts  and  entire  operatic 
perfoimances  were  broadcast.  The  demand  "tor 
the  better  music  rapidly  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  managers,  especially  those  of  famous 
artists,  fearing  a  decrease  of  attendance  at  con- 
certs, inserted  a  clause  in  all  contracts  restrain- 
ing their  artists  from  giving  their  services 
giatis.  Composers  and  publishers  also  began 
to  demand  payment  of  the  usual  fees  on  nil 
works  controlled  by  them.  These  demands  the 
radio  companies  declared  themselves  unable  to 
meet,  as  they  derived  no  income  whatever  from 
the  host  of  listeners.  The  result  was  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  1923,  there  was  a  decided 
dearth  of  good  music  tiansmitted  by  radio. 
The  broadcasting  companies,  however,  soon  de- 
veloped a  new  and  very  lucrative  system  of  ad- 
vertising by  radio,  which  enabled  them  not  only 
to  maintain  a  regular  staff  of  artists  for  serious 
concerts,  but  also  to  pay  handsome  fees  for  the 
sei\  ices  of  world-famous  aitists.  In  1927  Walter 
Damrosch  resigned  the  conductorship  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Oicbestra  to  accept  the  post  as 
general  musical  director  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  devoting  his  entire  time  to 
giving  symphony  conceits  over  the  radio.  Among 
the  great  symphony  orchestras  who  regularly 
broadcast  a  certain  number  of  their  concerts  are 
those  of  Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco, 
while  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  during  its 
regular  season,  has  arranged  for  a  certain  night 
every  week  to  put  011  the  air  an  act  or  two  of 
its  regular  performance. 

MUSICAL  RECORDS.  See  Music,  Mechan- 
ical Reproduction. 

MUSIC  WEEK.  See  Music,  Community 
Music. 

MUSIL,  mdb'sll,  ALOIS  (1868-  ).  A 
Czechoslovak  Orientalist  (see  VOL  XVI).  In 
1914-15  he  continued  his  explorations  in  the 
deserts  of  northern  Arabia  and  southern  Meso- 
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potamia,  and  in  1019  he  became  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Prague.  The  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  published  his  accounts  of  his 
explorations,  in  English,  in  seven  volumes 
(192&-28);  The  Northern  Hegdz;  Arabia  Des- 
crta;  The  Middle  Euphrates;  Palmyrena;  Worth- 
em  hegd;  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Kwala  Bedouins;  and  Topographical  Itineraries 
of  Exploration  in  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia.  He 
also  wrote  Zur  Zeitgeschichte  von  Arabien 
(1918). 

MTTSSOLINI,  mus'so-ll'nl,  BENITO  (1883- 
).  An  Italian  statesman  who  was  born  at 
Predappio,  near  Forli,  and  educated  at  the 
noimal  schools  of  Forlimpopoli  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lausanne  (Switzerland).  A  Marxian 
socialist,  he  was  expelled  from  Switzerland  be- 
cause of  his  propaganda  in  1904,  and  later  from 
Austria,  wheie  he  aided  Cesaie  Battisti  in  the 
editing  of  77  Popolo  of  Trent.  He  returned  to 
Forli,  started  Lotta  di  Classe  (1911),  and  then 
edited  Avanti  in  Milan  (1912-14)  A  director 
of  the  Italian  Communist  Patty,  he  was  expelled 
from  it  in  1914  when  he  urged  that  Italy  enter 
the  World  War  against  the  Central  Powers. 
He  started  the  Popolo  d*  Italia  the  next  year  to 
spread  his  ideas,  and  fought  in  the  Wai  as  a 
corporal  in  the  berfiaghcn  until  February,  1917, 
when  he  was  seveiely  wounded,  decorated,  and 
later  discharged.  On  Mar.  23,  1919,  he  founded 
the  first  "Fascio  di  Combattimeuto,"  later  to  be 
known  collectively  as  the  Fascist),  to  suppress 
the  wave  of  Bolshevism  that  was  sweeping  over 
the  country.  Many  returning  officers  and  sol- 
diers rallied  to  his  support,  and  by  1922  there 
weic  4,000,000  Fascisti.  'Throughout  1922  con- 
ditions bordering  on  anarchy  prevailed,  due  to 
the  Fascist-Communist  battle  and  the  friction 
between  the  Fascists  and  the  Government  At 
the  Fascist  congress  at  Naples  (October  24),  the 
paity  demanded  that  Mussolini  head  the  govern- 
ment, whereupon  the  cabinet  resigned  and  the 
King  chose  him  Premier  on  Oct.  30,  1922.  At 
first,  his  policies  were  conciliatory,  his  cabinet 
including  members  of  the  other  parties.  He 
soon  concentrated  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fascist  Party,  howevei,  himself  becoming  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affaiis  and  of  the  Interioi.  By 
1927  he  had  added  the  portfolios  of  war,  marine, 
aviation  and  corporations,  giving  him  seven  of 
the  13  posts  in  the  cabinet 

He  changed  the  electoral  law  so  that  the 
majority  paity  received  two  thirds  of  the  seats 
in  Parliament,  thus  assuring  Fascist  control  of 
the  government,  suppressed  the  opposition  press 
and  organizations,  socialism  and  freemasonry, 
and  limited  the  right  of  free  speech  On  the 
other  hand,  he  lessened  direct  taxes,  made  labor- 
ing conditions  more  reasonable,  inspired  the  peo- 
ple to  save,  and  everywhere  insisted  on  efficient 
arid  punctual  seivice,  which  transf  01  med  Italy 
into  an  up-to-date  and  prosperous  state.  In 


foreign  affairs,  he  occasionally  aroused  foreign 
criticism,  as  in  his  occupation  of  Corfu  in  1923, 
but  in  general,  he  was  active  in  making  treaties 
of  friendship  and  commerce,  and  enlarging 
Italy's  influence  in  the  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean. 

On  Feb.  11,  1929,  he  and  Cardinal  Gasparri, 
the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  signed  a  treaty 
settling  the  59  year  dispute  between  Italy  and 
the  Papacy,  and  ending  the  "imprisonment"  of 
the  Pope.  The  concordat  was  later  ratified  by 
both  parties.  It  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Vatican  City,  as  an  independent  territory, 
considered  neutral  and  inviolable  and  governed 
solely  by  the  Pope.  On  Sept.  12,  1929,  he  yielded 
seven  of  his  nine  cabinet  posts,  retaining  the 
Premiership  and  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Mussolini  wrote  Giovanni  Huss,  Tren- 
tino  vis  to  da  un  Socialista;  Diano  di  guerra 
(1920);  Diutuma  (1924);  La  nuova  politioa 
dell*  Italia  (3  vols.,  1925);  II  nuova  Stato 
unitano  italiano  (1927);  and  My  Autobi- 
ography  (1928)  ;  published  many  volumes  of 
his  speeches,  and  edited,  with  Margherita  Sar- 
fatti,  Gerarchia,  a  Fascist  monthly  in  which  he 
usually  wrote  the  leaders.  Consult  The  Life  of 
Benito  Mussolini,  by  Margherita  Sarfatti  (trans. 
1925)  ,  The  Fascist  Dictatorship  in  Italy,  by 
Gaetano  Salvemini  ( 1927 )  ;  Benito  Mussolini — 
the  Man,  by  V.  J.  Bordeaux  (1927)  ;  Mussolini 
and  the  frew  Italy,  by  Alexander  Kobcrtson 
(1928);  and  Mussolini  the  Man  of  Destiny,  by 
Vittorio  K.  de  Fioriti  (1928).  See  ITALY, 
History,  and  FASCISM. 

MUSTAPHA  KEMAL  PASHA.  See  KEMAL 
PASHA 

MUTATION  THEORY.  See  EVOLUTION; 
ZOOLOGY 

MUZZEY,  DAVID  SAVILLE  (1870-  ).  An 
American  historian  and  author,  born  at  Lex- 
ington, Mass ,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
and  Columbia  universities,  and  in  Berlin  and 
Paris.  After  serving  as  tutor  in  mathematics 
at  Robert  College  in  Constantinople  for  one 
year,  he  became  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Kthical  Culture  School  of  New  York.  In 
1905  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  department 
of  history  at  Barnard  College  and  was  succes- 
sively associate,  associate  professor,  and  pro- 
fessor (1920-23).  After  1923  he  was  graduate 
professor  of  American  History  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  member  of  seveial  learned 
societies  and  wrote  Rise  of  the  New  Testament 
(1900);  Spiritual  Heroes  (1902);  Beginners' 
Latin  Book  (1907);  American  History  (1911); 
State,  Church,  and  School  in  France  (1911); 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1918);  The  United 
States  of  America  (1922-24);  History  of  the 
American  I'eople  (1927^7Vte  American  Adven- 
ture, 2  vols.  (1927). 

MYCENAE.     See, 
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NANKING  INCIDENT.  See 
CHINA,  under  History. 
NANSEN,  nan'sen,  FRIDTJOF 
(1801-  ).  A  Norwegian  Arc- 
tic explorer  (see  VOL.  XVI). 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Norwegian 
Association  for  the  League  of  Nations  in  1918, 
and  in  1920  he  was  asked  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  to  investigate  problems  in  connection  with 
the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war.  On  this 
subject,  he  prepared  an  exhaustive  report  and 
then  supervised  the  work  of  returning  450,000 
prisoners  to  their  homes.  From  1921  to  1923,  he 
had  general  charge  of  the  direction  of  relief  for 
Russian  refugees,  and  in  1921-23  was  in  charge  of 
famine  relief  work  in  Russia,  receiving  the  Nobel 
Peace  Pnze  for  this  woik  (1922).  The  League 
of  Nations  again  called  on  him  to  supervise  its  re- 
lief work  among  1,500,000  Greek  and  Armenian 
refugees  e\j>elled  from  Asia  Minor  after  the  war 
between  Greece  and  Tuikey  in  1922.  In  1925 
he  was  elected  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University, 
Scotland.  He  worked  for  international  arbitra- 
tion, and  in  1927  became  Norway's  representative 
on  the  disaimament  committee  of  the  league 
of  Nations.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
1928,  where  he  announced  plans  for  further  ev- 
plorations  of  the  Arctic  regions  by  dirigible. 
His  later  works  include  Spitsbergen  ( 1 922 )  ; 
Sporting  Days  in  Wild  Norway  (1925)  ;  Hunting 
and  Adventure  in  the  Arctic  (1925)  ;  Adventure 
and  Other  Papers  (1927)  ;  and  Armenia  and  the 
~Near  East,  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  Armen- 
ian problem  for  the  League  of  Nations  (1928). 
NAPHTHA.  See  PETROLEUM. 
NAPLES.  The  largest  city  and  most  im- 
portant neapoit  of  Italy.  The  population  in 
1928  was  estimated  to  be  966,423.  Under  the 
Fascist  regime,  the  aspect  of  the  city  has  gieatly 
changed.  The  squalor  and  poverty,  character- 
istic of  Naples  for  centuries,  have  been  out- 
wardly abolished,  and  slum  sections  are  giving 


S.  Vincenzo  mole  and  the  construction  of  new 
docks  for  large  transatlantic  liners.  In  1927, 
8586  vessels  of  9,071,731  tonnage  entered  the 
port,  and  8597  vessels  of  9,082,322  tonnage  were 
cleared.  In  carrying  out  the  Fascist  progiamme 
of  the  development  of  electrical  lesouices,  in- 
dustry has  prospered.  The  Societa,  Meridionals 
di  Klettricita  has  undertaken  harnessing  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  Sila  in  Calabna,  and 
a  central  station  of  30,000  horse  power  has  been 
established  at  Vighena  to  furnish  additional 
energy  to  Naples.  Staple  industries,  such  as 
hemp  and  cotton,  have  improved  plants,  and  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  silk  has  been  revived. 

The  Hiblioteca  Nazionale,  formerly  housed  in 
the  Musoo  Nazionale,  has  been  removed  to  the 
Royal  Palace  which  in  1920  was  presented  to 
the  nation.  It  contains  400,000  volumes,  8000 
manuscripts,  and  many  rare  specimens  of  eailv 
German  and  Italian  printing.  The  Lucchesi- 
Palli  Library,  consisting  mainly  of  music  and 
dramatic  works,  aluo  has  been  installed  in  the 
palace.  A  gallery  of  modern  art  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  reconsti  uctcd  Castt1!  Nuovo,  the 
historic  fortress  of  the  Angevin  and  Aiagonese 
dynasties.  The  nucleus  of  the  collection,  con- 
sisting of  39  pictures  and  10  pieces  of  modern 
sculpture,  was  puwented  by  King  Victoi 
Emanuel.  In  1928  the  municipality  of  Naples 
appropriated  2.000,000  lire  so  that  the  excava- 
tion of  Horculaneum  might  be  resumed. 

NASHVILLE.  The  capital  of  Tennessee. 
The  population  lose  from  110,364  in  1910  to  1  18,- 
342  in  1920  and  to  139,600  in  1928,  by  estimate 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  aiea  is  21.5 
square  miles  In  1924-27  the  city,  in  cooperation 
with  Davidson  County  and  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, erected  a  $2,225,000  Wai  Memorial.  In  ad- 
dition to  housing  many  State  offices,  this  build- 
ing serves  as  a  museum  of  the  Tennessee  Historic 
Society  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  occupies  two  blocks  in  the  centre  of  the  city 


place  to  broad,  new  streets  lined  with  lofty  build-     and  is  sunounded  by  two  additional  blocks  which 


ings  of  ferro-conci  ete.  The  old,  picturesque 
quarter  of  San  Lucia  has  vanished  entirely.  On 
the  site  of  the  old  fish  market  is  tho  Via  Nazario 
Sauro,  arid  a  fine  new  thoroughfare,  the  Via 
Santa  Lucia,  is  lined  with  modem  shops.  Ambi- 
tious building  schemes  have  been  put  into  execu- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  dispossessed  tenants  of 
the  slum  sections,  and  in  the  suburbs  garden 
cities  consisting  almost  entirely  of  workmen's 
dwellings  are  springing  up.  These  improve- 
ments have  been  largely  the  result  of  the  law 
passed  in  June,  1925,  authorizing  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  unification  of  various  de- 


have  been  turned  into  a  park.  Between  1021 
and  1925,  an  exact  icplica  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  (except  in  the  material  employed)  was 
erected  in  Centennial  Paik,  replacing  the  tempo- 
rary structure  which  had  been  constructed  for  the 
Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  of  1897.  The  cost 
of  the  building  was  appioximately  $2,500,000; 
the  interior  is  being  ptepared  to  house  an  art 
gallery.  14ashville  is  a  city  of  diversified  indus- 
tries, leading  the  South  in  the  manufacture  of 
wheat  products,  stoves,  shoes,  furniture,  lumber, 
rayon,  and  many  other  products.  In  1925,  10,- 
549  persons  were  employed  in  approximately  600 


partments  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  public    manufacturing  establishments  and  icceived  $9,- 


works  and  of  adopting  measures  for  "the  im- 
provement of  the  economic,  hygienic,  and  social 
condition  of  the  south  of  Italy  and  the  islands." 
Vast  port  improvements  have  been  undertaken 
in  order  that  Naples  might  retain  her  title  as 
the  most  important  seaport  of  Italy.  The 
programme  which  was  inaugurated  in  1924 
included  prolongation  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
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691,000  in  wages;  the  value  of  products  manu- 
factured was  $79,331,000.  Nashville  prints  moic 
religious  periodicals  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States  and  is  the  leading  printing  centre 
of  the  South.  Old  Hickory,  an  industrial  city 
of  12,000  persons,  is  located  on  the  site  of  the 
powder  plant  erected  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment during  the  War.  Nashville  is  important 
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as  an  educational  centre,  being  known  as  "the 
Athens  of  the  South."  In  1928  it  had  40  public 
schools  and  38  universities,  colleges,  and  pre- 
paratory schools,  the  latter  group  having  com- 
bined assets  of  more  than  $28,000,000.  Bank 
clearings  in  1928  amounted  to  $1,199,465,000. 
Tho  finessed  valuation  of  property  in  1927  was 
$165,235,000;  the  net  debt  was  $14,831,000. 

NATAL   PROVINCE.    See  SOUTH   AFRICA, 
UNION  OF. 

NATHAN,  GEOKOE  JEAN  (1882-  ).  An 
American  author  and  dramatic  critic,  born  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  educated  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Bologna,  Italy. 
He  was  dramatic  critic,  with  Huneker,  of  Puck 
(1915-16),  and  of  the  Kmart  Ret  Magazine 
(1908-23).  During  1914-23  he  was  editor  of 
Smart  Net  with  H.  L.  Mencken,  and  in  1924  he 
started  with  Mencken  a  new  magazine,  The  Amer- 
ican Mercury,  of  which  he  has  been  contributing 
editor  since  1925  His  knowledge  of  the  French, 
German,  and  English  stage,  and  his  keen  observa- 
tion, perspicacity,  and  discriminating  sense  of 
humor,  have  made  him  one  of  the  leaders  in 
criticism  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  an 
editorial  contributor  to  the  London  Daily  Mail 
and  the  London  Sunday  Chronicle.  Some  of  his 
books  are  The  Eternal  Mystery  (1913)  ;  Another 
Book  on  the  Theatre  (1916);  Bottoms  Up 
(1917);  Mr.  deorge  Jean  Nathan  Presents 
(1917),  A  Book  Without  a  Title  (1918);  The 
Popular  Theatre  (1918)  ;  Comedians  All  (1919)  ; 
fleliogabolus,  with  H.  L.  Mencken  (1920);  The 
American  Credo,  with  H.  L.  Mencken  (1920); 
The  Theatre,  the  Drama,  the  Girls  (1921)  ;  The 
Cntw  and  the  Drama  (1922);  The  World  in 
yaJscface  (1923);  Matena  Cntica  (1924);  The 
Autobiography  of  an  Attitude  (1925);  The 
House  of  Ratan  (1926);  The  New  American 
Credo  (1927);  Land  of  the  Pilgrims9  Pnde 
(1927)  ,  Art  of  the  Night  (1928),  and  Monks  are 
Movks  (1929). 

NATHAN,  ROBERT  (1894-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican author,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
educated  in  private  schools  in  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  and  took  graduate  courses  at 
Harvard.  His  published  writings  include  Peter 
Kindred  (1919);  Autumn  (1920);  Youth  Grows 
Old  (1922);  The  Puppet  Master  (1923);  Jonah 
(1925);  The  Fiddler  in  Barly  (1926);  The 
Woodcutter's  House  (1927);  The  Bishop's  Wife 
(1928).  He  also  composed  songs  and  a  sonata 
for  the  violin 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
A  body  of  American  scientists,  incorporated  in 
1863,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating,  examin- 
ing, experimenting  in,  and  reporting  on  any  sub- 
ject of  art,  when  called  on  by  any  department  of 
the  government.  The  activities  of  the  Academy 
dining  the  period  from  1914  were  varied  and 
important.  The  National  Research  Council, 
with  John  J.  Carty  as  chairman,  was  established 
in  1916  as  a  result  of  a  movement  to  mobilize 
the  nation's  science  for  industrial  progress  and 
military  efficiency.  An  investigation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  slides  also  was  made  in  1916.  At  the 
annual  meeting  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1918,  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  were 
technical,  and  pertained  to  chemistry,  astron- 
omy, medicine  and  other  sciences.  In  the  autumn 
of  1919,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Yale,  and  was 
addressed  by  W.  M.  Davis  on  the  subject  of  four 
cliff  islands  in  the  coral  seas;  by  C.  B.  Daven- 
port and  A.  J.  Love,  on  defects  found  in  drafted 
men;  and  by  .John  M.  Clarke,  on  some  restora- 


tions of  distinct  vertebrates.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  1921,  which  was  held  in  Washington, 
an  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Maude  Slye 
on  the  influence  of  heredity  on  the  incidence  of 
cancer.  In  the  following  year,  11.  F.  Osborne 
read  a  paper  entitled  "Recent  Discoveries  on  the 
Antiquity  of  Man,"  and  J.  S.  Ames  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  "Recent  Progiess  in 
Aeronautics."  The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York,  which  appropriated  $5,000,000  in  1922, 
and  friends  of  the  Academy  and  Council,  made 
possible  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Na- 
tional Academy  and  the  National  Research 
Council  in  Washington  At  the  autumn  meet- 
ing in  1928,  held  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  C.  F.  Ketterdmg,  vice  president  of 
the  General  Motors  Company,  and  a  newly 
elected  member  of  the  Academy,  discussed  com- 
bustion experiments  in  explosion-type  engines, 
which  were  being  carried  out  in  the  hope  of 
doubling  the  efficiency  of  the  coal  supply.  Dr. 
K.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  descubed  experi- 
ments which  had  been  carried  on  to  determine 
a  method  of  depth  sounding  in  the  air  by  means 
of  a  radio  echo,  to  enable  aviators  to  know 
their  exact  altitude  over  mountains,  tree  tops, 
or  buildings,  and  to  land  in  fogs;  and  Professor 
Harlow  Shapley  of  Haivard  Observatory  an- 
nounced his  discovery  of  the  centie  or  nucleus 
of  the  universe,  which  is  in  the  constellation 
Sagittarius.  In  1928  the  academy  also  indorsed 
the  calendar  of  thirteen  months,  which  would 
be  moic  simple  than  the  Gregorian  calender 
now  in  use. 

The  Academy  awards  several  piizes  and  medals 
in  recognition  of  prominent  contnbutioris  to 
science,  and  giants  in  aid  of  reseaiches  arc  made 
fiom  the  income  from  tiust  funds  administered 
by  the  Academy.  1th  publications  include  Mem- 
oirs, Bibliographical  Memoirs,  and  Proceedings. 
The  president  in  1928  was  T.  H.  Morgan. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTIC  FEDERA- 
TION. See  AERONAUTICS. 

NATIONAL  ARMY.    See  AEMIES  AND  ARMY 

ORGANIZATION. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE 
COUNCIL.  See  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ACTS.  See  ARMIES 
AND  ARMY  ORGANIZATION 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  An  organization  com- 
posed of  persons  actively  engaged  in  educational 
work  and  others  interested  in  education.  The 
association  was  organized  at  Philadelphia,  Aug. 
26,  1857,  as  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
incorporated  by  Congress  on  June  30,  1907, 
under  its  present  name,  and  reorganized  in  June, 
1920,  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  provide  for  a 
representative  assembly  of  delegates  from  State 
and  local  educational  associations.  During  the 
years  1914-1928,  the  association  worked  ac- 
tively for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Education  in  the  Government,  with  a  Secretary 
of  Education  in  the  President's  cabinet.  It  also 
sponsored  legislation  providing  for  increased 
educational  opportunities  for  American  chil- 
dren; higher  standards  of  training  for  teachers; 
and  gave  assistance  to  State  and  local  affiliated 
associations  in  securing  needed  legislation  and 
in  promoting  their  interests. 

The  association  published  the  monthly  Jour- 
nal, established  in  1921,  to  set  forth  its  policies 
and  programmes  and  to  bring  before  the  public 
and  those  mteiested  in  education  the  new  na- 
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tional  and  international  movements  in  education  ; 
Research  Bulletins,  containing  statistical  infor- 
mation on  educational  subjects;  Proceedings,  the 
annual  report,  and  numerous  other  reports  on 
its  activities.  The  work  of  the  association  was 
carried  on  by  18  departments,  each  haying  its 
own  officers,  and  by  20  committees  actively  at 
work  on  professional  problems.  Two  conventions 
are  held  annually,  a  summer  meeting  which 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  educational  ideas, 
and  reviews  the  progress  of  the  year  in  educa- 
tion, and  a  winter  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  which  convenes  the  last  week 
in  February.  The  1928  winter  meeting  was  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  summer  meeting  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  July  1-0,  with  an  attendance  of 
more  than  10,000.  The  1929  convention  was  held 
dining  the  first  week  in  July,  at  Atlanta,  Ga  , 
while  the  Department  of  Supei  intendence  held 
its  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  finances 
of  the  Association  were  embodied  in  two  funds, 
the  current  and  the  permanent,  the  latter 
amounting  in  1928  to  $433,82860,  the  receipts 
foi  the  year  ending  May  31,  having  been  $433,- 
842.93  The  eiiiollment  as  of  Jan.  1,  1928,  was 
181,350.  The  headquarters  of  the  Association 
weie  maintained  at  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Officers  elected  foi  1928-29  were 
Piebidcnt,  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  Maryville,  Mo  ;  secre- 
tary, J  \V.  Crabtree,  Washington;  an4  treasurer, 
Heniy  l-/ester  Smith,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS.     Sec  FORESTRY. 

NATIONAL  GUARD.  See  ARMIES  AND 
ARMY  (  )IUIANIZATION 

NATIONAL   ORIGINS.     See   IMMIGRATION. 

NATIONAL       PARKS.     See     PARKS,     NA- 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL.     See 

NATION  \L  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCFS. 

NATIONAL    SAFETY    COUNCIL.     A    co- 

operatic,  noncommercial  organization  estab- 
lished in  1913  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  safety 
congress  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Iron  and  Steel  Engineers  in  Milwaukee 
the  previous  >ear.  The  council  consists  of  an 
association  of  companies  and  individuals  active 
in  piomolmg  safety  m  industiial  establishments, 
on  the  streets,  and  in  the  homes.  Annual  meet- 
ings are  held  in  which  matters  relating  to  this 
object  aie  discussed.  With  an  enlarged  mem- 
bership in  1924,  the  circulation  of  the  monthly 
magazine,  National  Safety  News,  rose,  as  did 
that  of  the  various  pamphlets  of  the  organiza- 
tion The  engineering  section  merged  with  the 
American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  during 
the  year.  In  behalf  of  public  safety,  Secretary 
of  Conimeice  Homer  arranged  for  sex  en  national 
committees  to  study  and  icport  upon  stieet  and 
highway  problems.  The  annual  meeting  was 
held  at  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1925  the  council, 
which  made  a  particular  effort  to  establish 
community  safety  organizations,  issued  a  report 
of  its  public  accident  statistics.  Carrying  on 
the  work  of  local  organizations,  eight  community 
safety  surveys  weie  made  during  1920.  The 
education  division,  with  the  aid  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters, 
employs  thousands  of  specialists  to  teach  acci- 
dent 'prevention  in  schools  and  universities. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  1927.  By  1928  the  council  published, 
in  addition  to  the  National  Safely  News,  Public 
Safety,  for  public  officials,  Safety  Education,  for 
schools,  and  Safe  Worker,  which  was  distributed 
monthly  among  workers.  The  industrial  paper 


reaches  nearly  10,000,000  persons,  representing 
about  150  occupations.  The  council  is  supported 
by  membership  dues,  the  income  m  1928  being 
approximately  $000,000,  and  it  also  received 
contributions  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
At  the  annual  conference  in  New  York  in  1928, 
Henry  A.  Reninger  was  elected  president,  and 
W.  H.  Cameron  managing  director;  the  latter 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  executive  officers  at  108 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  OBCHESTBA. 
See  MLTSIC,  Orchestras. 

NATUBAL  GAS.  The  natural-gas  industry 
has  been  the  target  of  conservation  pessimists  for 
a  number  of  years.  Dire  prophecies  as  to  the 
life  and  stability  of  the  iiidustiy  have  been  made 
fiom  its  earliest  histoiy.  In  spite  of  the  proph- 
ecies, the  industry  has  continued  to  grow. 
Each  year  since  1922  has  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  high  lecord  of  consumption  In 
1929  more  than  2500  miles  of  new  high -pressure 
long-distance  gas  mains  were  under  construction. 
Reserves  of  natural  gas  were  considerably  en- 
laiged  in  1927  and  1928  by  important  discoveries 
in  northern  Louisiana,  cast  and  west  Texas,  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  and  California  Montana  re- 
cently entered  the  list  of  important  natural -gas 
producing  States  with  the  discovery  of  gas  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sweet  Crass  and  the  starting  of 
a  pipe  line  to  Great  Falls. 

In  1913  the  consumption  of  natural  gas  in 
the  United  States  was  581,898,239,000  cubic  feet. 
By  1928  this  total  had  increased  to  1508  billion 
cubic  feet.  Of  the  1928  total,  321  billion  cubic 
feet  were  purchased  by  domestic  consumers,  coin- 
pal  ed  witli  1247  billion  cubic  teet  purchased  by 
industrial  consumers.  In  1914  the  leading  pio- 
ducing  States  were  West  Virginia,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Calitornia.  By  1928 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Montana  had  become  of 
corresponding  importance.  Statistics  indicated 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  natural-gas  pro- 
duction was  shifting  from  the  Eastern  Middle- 
Atlantic  States  to  the  Southwestern,  imd- 
contment  States.  The  leading  producing  States 
in  1928  with  their  output  in  billion  cubic  feet 
were  Oklahoma,  321;  Texas,  302;  California, 
24G,  Louisiana,  228;  and  West  Virginia,  103. 

In  addition  to  domestic  and  industrial  uses 
of  natuial  gas  as  fuel,  an  important  branch  of 
the  industry  was  the  manufacture  of  gasoline 
from  natural  gas.  The  natural-gas  gasoline  in- 
dustry firmly  established  itself  during  1927  as 
an  important  source  of  motor  fuel,  8  51  per  cent 
of  the  total  motor  fuel  produced  during  1927 
being  natural-gas  gasoline.  In  1911,  when  the 
U.  S  Geological  Sinvey  collected  its  statistics 
for  gasoline  from  natural  gas  for  the  first  time, 
it  was  reported  that  the  year's  production  of 
gasoline  thus  obtained  amounted  to  7,425,839 
gallons.  The  output  of  natural -gas  gasoline  in 
1927  was  1,027,600,000  gallons,  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  over  the  output  of  1920,  whereas  the 
corresponding  increase  in  production  of  gasoline 
by  refineries  amounted  to  but  10  per  cent. 

California  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
increase  in  output,  the  increase  for  this  region 
being  25  per  cent  over  that  of  1926.  The  deep 
sands,  with  rich  gas,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
were  the  principal  sources  of  this  increased  pro- 
duction. A  total  of  1102  plants  were  engaged 
in  the  production  of  natural-gas  gasoline  in 
1926.  This  gasoline  was  produced  bv  what  is 
known  as  the  compression  process,  which  in  1926 
accounted  for  243,084,000  gallons;  but  the  ab- 
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sorption  and  combined  compression-absorption 
processes,  which  accounted  for  1,099,891,000  gal- 
lons; and  by  the  drip  and  miscellaneous  other 
processes,  by  which  20,115,000  gallons  were 
manufactured. 

The  production  of  carbon  black  from  natural  gag 
also  is  an  important  industry,  the  output  of  the 
United  States  in  1927  amounting  to  198,429,000 
pounds  valued  at  the  plants  at  $10,955,000,  or 
an  average  of  5.5  cents  per  pound.  This  pro- 
duction of  carbon  black  used  natural  gas  es- 
timated at  144,087,000  M  cubic  feet.  Louisiana, 
01  more  specifically  the  Monroe  district  of  that 
State,  with  124,188,000  pounds,  and  Texas  with 
56,390,000  pounds  of  carbon  black  were  the  lead- 
ing States  111  production.  Carbon  black  is  the 
basis  of  printing  ink. 

NATURAL  SELECTION.  See  ZOOLOGY, 
EVOLUTION. 

NAUMANN,  nou'man,  ( JOSEPH)  FBIEDKICH 
(1800-1919).  A  German  publicist,  prominent 
in  the  war  literature  of  his  country  (see  VOL. 
XVT).  His  last  works  were  Bulganen  und  Mit- 
teleuropa  (1914);  Deutschland  und  Frankreioh 
(1914)  ;  Mittelcuropa,  the  famous  work  in  which 
he  outlined  a  \ast  central  European  empire  for 
Germany  (1915)  ;  Wte  Wir  Vns  im  Krtege  Ver- 
andcrtt,  (1910);  Kncgs  und  Heimats  Chronik, 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Gertrud  Baumer 
(1916-17);  Dcr  Wcg  zum  Tolkstaat  (1918); 
and  (jestalten  und  (lestalter  (1919). 

NAURU.     See  PACIFIC  OCEAN  ISLANDS. 
NAVAL  AERONAUTICS.      See  NAVIES  OF 
THE  WORLD,  United  Slates:  AERONAUTICS. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.  See  SHIP- 
BUILDING AND  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

NAVAL  PROGRESS.  See  NAVIES  OF  THE 
WORLD;  VESSEL,  NAVAL;  GUN,  NAVAL;  GUN- 
NERY, NAVAL,  NAVIGATION;  PROJECTILE. 
NAVAL  VESSEL.  See  VESSEL,  NAVAL. 
NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD.  In  the  follow- 
ing paragiaphs,  all  of  the  navies  of  the  world 
possessing  any  fighting  value  are  briefly  de- 
scribed as  regards  national  status,  peisonnel, 
and  average  budget  (where  an  average  can  be 
given).  When  the  condition  of  the  service  seems 
to  lequire  it,  some  comment  is  made.  In  all 
cases,  a  list  of  ships  is  supplied.  The  dates  in 
parentheses,  following  the  words,  "battleship," 
"cruiser,"  destroyer,"  etc.,  are  the  yeais  in  which 
the  vessels  were  launched.  Unlens  otherwise 
stated,  the  tonnages  are  the  normal  designed  dis- 
placements as  given  out  officially  by  the  various 
navy  departments  and  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  displacement  of  the  vessels  in  light  seagoing 
trim  Jn  some  countries,  this  means  that  only 
half,  or  less,  of  the  full  amount  of  fuel  and 
stoies  are  on  board;  in  other  countries,  such  as 
the  United  States,  more  than  two-thirds.  Full- 
load  tonnage  means  the  displacement  when  all 
fuel  and  stores  that  can  be  carried  are  on  board. 
Standard  tonnage  is  the  same  as  full  load  except 
that  no  fuel  or  reserve  feed  water  is  on  board;  in 
some  cases,  it  is  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  full- 
Joad  displacement.  The  tonnage  given  for  sub- 
marines is  the  displacement  when  cruising  on 
the  suiface.  The  submerged  displacement  is  20 
to  50  per  cent  greater  than  this 

Argentina.  The  navy  is  a  department  of  the 
Government  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Marine.  The  personnel  consists  of  about  800 
officers  and  petty  officers  and  8500  men.  The 
reserve  is  reported  to  include  about  8000  officers 
and  men  and  the  special  reserve,  10,000.  The 
navy  yards  are  at  Buenos  Aiies,  Puerto  Belgrano 


(Bahia  Blanca),  and  Rio  Santiago.  The  fleet 
consists  of  2  dreadnaught  battleships  of  27,600 
tons,  armed  with  12  12-inch  guns,  completed 
in  1914,  repaired  and  partly  modernized  in  1924— 
25;  four  armored  cruisers  of  6840  to  700  tons, 
launched  1895-97,  but  repaired,  refitted,  and 
partly  modernized  1927-29;  two  new  light  cruis- 
ers of  0800  standard  tons,  building  (1929)  in 
Italy;  one  old  protected  cruiser  of  4780  tons, 
launched  1895,  recently  repaired  and  refitted; 
one  training  ship  of  2850  tons,  launched  1898,  re- 
paired and  refitted  in  1920;  two  old  coast-defense 
ships  of  2300,  launched  1890-91,  recently  re- 
paired; five  destroyer  leaders  of  1520  to  1650 
tons,  4  launched  1925-1928,  1  building;  4  destroy- 
ers of  950  tons  and  3  of  340  tons;  3  submarines 
of  775-920  tons,  3  gunboats  of  1100  tons;  and  a 
large  number  of  transports  as  well  as  small 
craft. 

Australia.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the 
British  colonial  system,  the  Australian  naval 
force  has  become  the  Hoyal  Australian  Navy. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  World  WTar,  as  a 
measure  of  economy,  the  fleet  was  rapidly  re- 
duced. In  1924  the  public  attitude  changed 
and  a  new  naval  programme  was  adopted.  This 
consisted  of  2  10,000-ton  light  cruisers,  2 
large  submarines,  of  1400/1800  tons,  and  an  air- 
craft carrier.  The  cruisers  and  submarines  were 
built  in  England  and  armed  in  Australia  in 
1928.  The'aircraft  carrier  was  built  at  Sydney 
and  completed  early  in  1929.  The  other  vessels 
of  the  navy  aie  2  light  cruisers  of  5400  and 
5560  tons,  launched  1915  and  1918;  3  seagoing 
mine  sweepeis  of  1200  to  1250  tons,  launched 
1915;  1  destroyer  leader  of  1666  tons  (1917); 
11  destroyers  of  700  to  1075  tons  ( 1 909-1 !))  ;  1 
depot  and  repair  ship  of  3476  tons  (1916);  2 
fuel  ships  of  7806  and  9700  tons  (1916  and 
1920)  ;  1  depot  and  receiving  ship  of  5880  tons 
(1902);  1  surveying  ship  of  1320  tons  (1918); 
some  small  ciaft.  The  navy  yard  on  Coekatoo 
Island,  Sydney,  is  being  enlarged  and  an  aviation 
field  and  station  added.  The  total  personnel 
of  the  navy,  officers  and  men,  is  said  to  be  5000, 
of  which  about  300  are  officers. 

Austria.  The  navy  is  a  branch  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense  The  only  vessels  are  4  patiol 
boats  on  the  Danube. 

Belgium.  The  Belgian  Navy  was  disestab- 
lished in  1927.  One  gunboat  is  retained  for 
fishery  protection. 

Brazil.  The  head  of  the  navy  department  is 
the  Minister  of  Marine.  Following  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  recent  commission,  composed 
of  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  depaitment 
has  been  reorganized  and  is  now  divided  into 
the  bureaus  of  ordnance,  marine  engineering, 
material,  personnel,  communications,  health,  and 
supplies.  The  personnel  consists  of  about  207 
commissioned  officers,  254  junior  and  warrant 
officers,  and  3075  petty  officers  and  men  The 
fleet  is  composed  of  2  battleships  of  19,500  tons 
(12  12-inch  guns),  launched  in  1908-09  but 
quite  recently  repaired  and  modernized;  1  ar- 
mored coast  defense  ship  of  3200  tons  (1899)  ,  3 
protected  cruisers  of  3100  to  3450  tons,  launched 
1896-1909  but  recently  repaired  and  modernized; 
11  destroyers  of  560  to  950  tons  (1908-13);  1 
submaiine  of  1390/1884  tons  (1927);  3  sub- 
marines of  250/305  tons  (1913-14);  1  subma- 
rine carrier,  depot,  docking,  and  salvage  ship 
of  4100  tons;  2  fuel  ships  (1  building)  ;  1  river 
monitor  of  470  tons;  a  number  of  river  gun- 
boats and  other  small  craft. 
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Bulgaria.  The  navy  is  a  branch  of  the  Min- 
istry of  War  and  Marine.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Bulgaria  is  permitted  to 
maintain  no  armed  naval  force  except  4  fast 
patrol  and  0  vedette  boats  on  the  Danube  for 
police  and  preventive  duties. 

Canada.  The  head  of  the  Koyal  Canadian 
Navy  is  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Service,  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  in  1928 
consisted  of  70  officers  and  500  men  in  the  active 
force;  70  officers  and  430  men  in  the  naval  re- 
serve;  and  70  officers  and  830  men  in  the  naval 
volunteer  reserve.  Seven  officers  and  26  petty 
officers  and  men  are  lent  by  the  British  Navy. 
Ten  officers  and  150  men  will  be  added  to  the 
active  force  when  two  new  destroyers,  building 
in  England,  are  received.  The  vessels  of  the 
navy  compnse  2  destioyers  of  1075  tons  (1918- 
19)  and  4  mine  sweepers  of  the  trawler  class  of 
136  net  registered  tons,  and  built  in  1918. 

Chile.  The  head  of  the  Chilean  Navy  is  the 
Minister  of  Marine.  The  piincipal  dockyard 
is  at  Talcahuano,  where  are  located  large  dry 
docks,  repair  shops,  the  training  establishment, 
and  the  gunneiy,  toipedo,  and  submarine  schools. 
The  other  navy  jard  in  at  Valparaiso,  wheie  aie 
located  the  naval  academy  and  schools  for  coast 
artillery,  communications,  navigation,  and  arti- 
ficers The  law  of  Febiuaiy,  1924,  fixed  the 
personnel  of  the  navy  at  002  oflieeis,  5771 
enlisted  men,  and  969  \olunteers.  The  fleet  con- 
sists of  the  battleship,  Almirante  Latorre  (1913- 
28,000  tons — 10  14-inch  guns);  1  old  coast 
defense  battleship  (1890 — reconstructed  1909)  of 
6902  tons;  1  armored  cruisei  (189(5 — rebuilt 
1910)  of  7050  tons,  and  1  of  8500  tons  (1897— 
rebuilt  1919-20);  3  old  protected  cruiseis  of 
3400  to  4500  tons  (1893-97 — partly  rebuilt 
since);  1  training  ship  of  2500  tons  (1898 — re- 
built 1923-24)  ;  3  submarines  of  1400/1800  tons 
(building  1929);  6  submarines  of  3(14/435  tons 
(1915-17),  6  destroyers  of  1430  tons  (building 
1929);  2  destioyeis  of  1430  tons  (1911-14); 
3  destroyer  leaders  of  about  1730  tons  (1911- 
15);  3  transports  of  1124  to  6010  gloss  tons; 
and  several  gunboats  and  other  small  vessels. 

China.  Until  the  Nationalist  or  some  other 
government  absolutely  controls  the  entire  sea- 
coast  of  China,  the  navy  will  probably  continue 
to  exist  in  its  present  inefficient  condition.  There 
is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  a  navy  depart- 
ment worthy  of  the  name.  The  fleet  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  6  cruiseis  (1897-1911)  of  2800  to 
4500  tons;  3  destroyers  (1895-1912)  of  400 
tons;  6  or  8  torpedo  boats  of  50  to  100  tons; 
3  torpedo  gunboats  (1895-1902)  ;  about  25  gun- 
boats and  river  gunboats  (1903-20)  of  150 
to  850  tons;  1  transport  and  1  training  ship — 
each  of  1700  tons.  Probably,  the  hulls,  engines, 
boilers,  and  guns  of  these  vessels  are  in  very 
poor  condition. 

Colombia.  The  navy  is  a  branch  of  the  Min- 
istry of  War.  It  consists  of  gunboats  which 
are  designed  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  in- 
cipient revolution  or  to  effect  coast-guard  patrol 
These  are  1  seagoing  gunboat  (1896)  of  643 
tons;  2  river  gunboats  (1897  and  1905)  of  400 
tons;  3  coast-guard  patrol  vessels  (1925)  of 
about  300  tons,  and  a  number  of  small  coast- 
guard boats. 

Cuba.  The  administration  of  the  navy  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ministry  of 
War  and  Marine.  The  personnel  consists  of 
about  1200  officeis  and  men.  The  recent  leports 


give  the  following  figures :  line  officers,  <J5 ;  engi- 
neer officers,  49;  paymasters,  8;  surgeons,  8; 
judge  advocates,  2,  enlisted  force,  about  1050. 
The  fleet  consists  of  2  small  cruisers  (1911)  of 
2050  and  1200  tons;  6  gunboats  (1900-1912)  of 
80  to  500  tons;  1  transport  (1890)  of  3000  tons; 
0  coawt-guaid  boats  (1890-1912)  of  40  to  450 
tons;  and  6  fast  coast-guard  boats  (ex-submarine 
chasers — 1917-18)  of  77  tons.  A  new  building 
progianmie  is  proposed;  it  consists  of  2  cruisers 
of  2500  and  5000  tons  and  16  gunboats  of  200 
to  900  tons. 

Denmark.  The  head  of  the  navy  is  the 
Director  General,  Ministry  of  Marine,  under  the 
Minister  of  National  Defense.  The  personnel 
consists  of  about  4000  of  all  ranks.  The  fleet 
comprises  5  aimorecl  coast-defense  vessels  (1896- 
1918)  of  2200  to  4200  tons;  3  small  cruisers 
(1909-29)  of  1300  tons;  23  torpedo  boats  (1907- 
29)  of  105  to  300  tons;  14  submarines  (1911- 
27)  of  164  to  325  tons  (surface  displacement); 
a  royal  yacht  of  1100  tons  and  several  auxiliary 
vessels  and  small  craft. 

Ecuador.  The  navy  department  is  a  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  War.  The  naval  force  consists 
of  1  gunboat  (1896)  of  750  tons,  1  (1884)  of 
300  tons,  and  a  few  smaller  vessels. 

Egypt.  The  naval  foiee  is  under  British 
control  but  operated  under  direction  of  the 
Egyptian  government.  It  consists  of  3  coast- 
guard gunboats  (1902-26)  of  610  to  947  tons 
and  a  small  cruiser  (1917)  of  1290  tons. 

Estonia.  The  navy  department  is  a  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  War.  The  pemonnel  is  said  to 
consist  ot  about  2100  officers  and  men,  but  this 
is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The  naval  force 
is  composed  of  2  destroyers  (1915)  of  1585  and 
1800  tons;  1  torpedo  boat  (1915)  of  228  tons; 
5  gunboats  of  141  to  1100  tons;  2  small  mine 
layeis  of  50  tons;  and  some  tugs  and  other 
small  craft. 

Finland.  The  navy  department  is  a  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defense.  The  personnel  is  com- 
posed of  about  1300  ofliceis  and  men.  The  naval 
force  consists  of  2  gunboats  (1918)  of  342  tons 
and  2  (1892)  of  420  tons;  2  torpedo  boats  (1899- 
1901  )  of  250  and  270  tons;  3  submarines  (1929) 
of  450  tons  (surface)  ;  and  some  small  craft. 

France.  The  navy  depaitment  is  the  Min- 
istry of  Marine.  The  Minister  has  general  con- 
tiol  of  the  navy  except  as  regards  naval  aviation 
which,  together  with  the  army  aviation  service, 
in  1928  was  suddenly  transfeired  to  the  newly 
constructed  Air  Ministry  in  a  wave  of  dissatis- 
faction because  the  army  and  navy  air  services 
no  longer  held  most  of  the  aviation  records, 
many  being  captured  by  Italy — the  French  be- 
ing very  jealous  of  that  country's  successes. 
Recent  French  naval  budgets  have  been  steadily 
expanding  from  $52,000,000  in  1925  to  $113,000,- 
000  in  1929,  largely  due  to  construction  of  new 
10,000-ton  cruiseis,  destroyer  leaders,  destroyers, 
submarines,  and  auxiliary  vessels,  as  well  as  the 
modernization  of  existing  ships,  building  of  the 
new  naval  academy,  and  the  development  of  na- 
val aviation.  The  French  complained  bitterly 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Washington  Conference 
of  1921  which  restricted  the  tonnage  of  French 
capital  ships  to  175,000;  and  the  French  Parlia- 
ment did  not  give  its  assent — a  grudging  ap- 
proval— until  1923.  And  yet  France  was  saved 
by  the  Washington  Pact  from  descending  to 
relative  naval  impotence.  Furthermore,  al- 
though the  Pact  permitted  the  French  to  re- 
place the  battleship,  Pans  (wrecked  in  1922), 
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and  to  lay  down  a  35,000-ton  battleship  in  1027 
and  another  in  1920,  no  plans  have  been  made 
to  do  BO;  instead  of  this,  the  navy  has  ex- 
pended its  money  on  the  vessels  mentioned  (of 
which  the  tonnage  is  unrestricted  by  the  Pact) 
and  in  attempting  to  modernize  and  improve 
old  and  ineffective  ships. 

The  authorized  personnel  of  the  navy  in  1020 
consisted  of  3832  officers  and  57,500  men.  The 
officers  were:  16  vice  admirals,  31  rear  admirals, 
117  captains,  250  commanders,  360  lieutenant 
commanders,  800  lieutenants,  540  sub-lieu- 
tenants, 428  engineer  officers  of  various  ranks, 
183  naval  constructors  and  designing  engineers, 
135  ordnance  engineers,  25  hydrographic  engi- 
neers, 214  commissariat  officers,  341  medical 
officers,  40  pharmacists,  and  335  warrant  officers. 
The  vessels  of  the  navy,  including  those  under 
construction,  are  3  battleships  (1013)  of  23,550 
tons  (canying  10  134-inch  guns);  3  battle- 
ships (1010)  of  23,467  tons  (12  12-inch  guns)  ;  3 
old  battleships  (1000)  of  18,800  tons;  1  aircraft 
carrier  (1027)  of  21,800  tons;  1  aircraft  carrier 
(no  flying  deck — 1020)  of  10,000  tons;  5  old 
armored  cruisers  (1800-1008)  of  0700  to  14,100 
tons;  7  light  cruisers  (3  completed,  4  building) 
of  10,000  tons;  3  light  cruisers  (1023-24)  of  7880 
tons;  4  light  cruisers  (1011-15)  of  3500  to  5500 
tons,  2  colonial  service  cruisers  (building)  of 
2f)00  tons;  54  gunboats  and  despatch  vessels 
(1010-21)  of  500  to  1400  tons;  5  river  gunboats 
(1900-23)  of  45  to  232  tons;  10  mine  sweepers 
(1016-17)  of  300  to  350  tons;  1  cruiser  mine 
layer  (building)  of  5600  tons;  25  destroyer  lead- 
ers (1916-20)  of  2380  to  2000  tons;  62  de- 
stroyers (1011-20)  of  340  to  1405  tons;  55  fust- 
class  submarines  (1912-29)  of  837  to  3250  tons 
surface  displacement;  37  second-class  sub- 
marines (1913-30)  of  415  to  720  tons;  1  cadet 
training  ship  (building)  of  6600  tons;  1  sub- 
marine depot  ship  (building)  of  6000  tons;  1 
repair  ship  (1804)  of  11,000  tons;  10  transports, 
supply  ships,  etc.  (1013-20)  of  485  to  3160  tons; 
0  patrol  boats  (1912-10)  of  80  to  460  tons;  12 
fuel  oil  ships  (1020-1020)  of  4000  to  24,000 
tons  when  loaded;  1  armed  yacht  (1806)  of 
1400  tons;  and  vaiious  small  torpedo  boats, 
coastal  motor  boats,  surveying  ships,  tugs,  etc. 

Germany.  The  German  Navy  is  a  branch  of 
the  Ministry  of  National  Defense.  The  amount  of 
the  budget  increased  from  104,200,000  marks  (1 
mark  equals  23.8  cents)  in  1024  to  210,000,000 
in  1028;  but  the  statements  of  the  budget  are 
so  drawn  as  to  make  its  meaning  doubtful  to 
foieigners.  About  half  the  appropriations  are 
"provisional,"  which  means  that  they  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  othei  purpose  than  that  for  which 
they  are  voted.  Also,  according  to  French 
critics,  the  allotments  for  new  construction  are 
two  to  three  times  the  proper  figures.  The 
organization  and  development  of  the  German 
Navy  seem  to  be  planned  for  building,  maintain- 
ing, and  operating  a  great  force  when  the 
present  treaty  restrictions  are  removed.  The 
naval  general  staff  is  said  to  be  composed  of  17 
sections,  each  headed  by  an  officer  of  rank,  with 
several  juniors.  The  bureaus  into  which  the 
navy  department  is  divided  are  maintained  on  a 
similar  scale.  The  active  list  of  officers  of  the 
navy  is  reported  to  be  as  follows:  the  executive 
branch  consists  of  1  admiral,  3  vice  admirals,  8 
rear  admirals,  30  captains,  24  commanders,  85 
lieutenant  commandeis,  164  lieutenants,  and  200 
junior  lieutenants  and  ensigns;  the  engineer 
officers  comprise  1  rear  admiral,  4  captains,  4 


commanders,  10  lieutenant  commanders,  44  lieu- 
tenants, 55  junior  lieutenants,  and  27  ensigns. 
The  medical  corps  has  4  officers  with  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral.  The  members  of  the  pay,  con- 
struction, and  legal  departments  are  "officials" 
and  not  officers.  The  total  number  of  officers 
and  men  on  the  active  list  permitted  by  the  peace 
treaty  is  15,000.  The  vessels  of  the  navy  are 
8  old  battleships  (1002-03)  of  13,200  tons— All 
of  which  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and 
partly  modernized:  1  battle  cruiser  (laid  down 
1028)  of  10,000  tons—the  first  of  4  to  be  built; 
5  new  light  cruisers  (2  building)  of  6000  tons; 
5  old  cruisers  of  2000  to  3650  tons;  27  de- 
stroyers (1000-27)  of  564  to  800  tons;  5  torpedo 
boats  (4,  1007-08—1  building),  of  200  to  554 
tons;  0  gunboats,  tenders,  repair  ship,  etc.,  of 
550  to  1200  tons;  and  33  mine  sweepers  (1017- 
18)  of  481  to  511  tons. 

Great  Britain.  The  navy  department  is 
styled  the  British  Admiralty  and  its  head,  a 
cabinet  minister,  is  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  average  budget  from  1922-23 
to  1028-20  has  been  about  £58,000,000.  The 
average  building  programme  for  several  years 
has  been  3  cruisers,  8  destroyers,  6  submarines, 
1  or  2  large  vessels,  and  several  gunboats  or 
other  small  craft.  The  personnel  averages  about 
102,000,  divided  about  as  follows:  commissioned 
officers  in  active  service,  5324;  subordinate 
officers,  727;  warrant  officers,  048;  petty  officers, 
men,  and  boys,  86,122;  marine  officers,  360; 
marine  warrant  officers,  33;  marine  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  10,045;  cadets 
at  the  naval  academy,  550;  officers  of  the  en- 
rollment service,  75;  boys  and  appi  entires  under 
instruction,  3311;  miscellaneous  sei  vices,  1779. 

The  control  of  the  aviation  service  is  divided 
between  the  Air  Ministry  and  the  Admiralty — 
an  arrangement  which  interferes  with  efficiency 
and  for  that  reason  is  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
navy. 

The  British  naval  force  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing vessels:  2  battleships  (1025)  of  35,000  tons 
(standard — full  load  about  40,000  tons — guns, 
0  16-inch);  5  battleships  (1914-16)  of  20,- 
350  tons  (normal — full  load,  about  33,000  tons — • 
guns,  8  15-inch;  5  battleships  (1013-15)  of 
27,500  tons  (normal — full  load,  about  32,500 
tons — guns,  8  15-inch);  4  battleships  (1012- 
13)  of  25,000  tons  (normal — full  load,  about 
28,800  tons — guns,  10  13.5-inch);  1  battle 
cruiser  (1918)  of  41,200  tons  (normal — full 
load,  45,200  tons — guns,  8  15-inch);  2  battle 
cruisers  (1016 — rebuilt  1918-22)  of  26,500  tons 
(normal — full  load,  about  37,000 — guns,  6  15- 
inch);  1  battle  cruiser  (1013 — rebuilt  1022-23) 
of  28,500  tons  (normal — full  load,  about  35,000 
tons — guns,  8  13.5-inch);  1  aircraft  earlier 
(1910)  of  10,050  tons  (normal — full  load,  about 
13,000  tons)  ;  1  aircraft  carrier  (1918)  of  22,600 
tons  (normal — full  load,  about  26,200  tons)  ;  1 
aircraft  carrier  (1917)  of  14,450  tons  (normal — 
full  load  unknown) ;  3  aircraft  cairiers  (1916 — 
rebuilt  1024-20)  of  19,000  tons  (normal — full 
load,  22,500)  ;  2  light  cruisers  (building)  of 
8400  tons  (standard — full  load,  about  11,500 
tons)  ;  0  light  cruisers  (1026-28)  of  10,000  tons 
(standard — full  load,  about  13,800  tons) ;  4 
light  cruisers  (1017-21)  of  0800  (normal— full 
load,  about  13,000  tons)  ;  2  light  cruisers  (1919- 
20,  of  7600  tons  (normal — standard,  7100 — full 
load,  about  0000  tons)  ;  G  light  cruisers  (1  OH- 
IO) of  4700  tons  (normal — about  6000  at  full 
load);  13  light  cruisers  (1016-10)  of  about 
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4150  tons  (normal — about  5200  tons  at  full 
load);  11  light  cruisers  (1914-16)  of  3750  tons 
(normal — about  4650  tons  at  full  load) ;  2  light 
cruisers  (1913)  of  5440  tons  (normal — about 
6500  tons  at  full  load);  1  light  cruiser  (1911) 
of  5250  tons  (normal — about  6400  at  full  load)  ; 
3  monitors  (1915-16)  of  6670  to  8000  tons;  17 
destroyer  leaders  (1914-28)  of  1600  to  2000 
tons;  146  destroyers  (1917-28)  of  930  to  1350 
tons;  1  submarine  (1923)  of  2780  tons  (nor- 
mal, surface);  1  submarine  (1922)  of  2140 
tons;  2  submarines  (1919)  of  1000  tons;  13  sub- 
marines (1926-30)  of  1346  to  1540  tons;  29  sub- 
marines (1917-25)  of  890  to  960  tons;  15 
submarines  (1918)  of  440  tons;  29  mine  sweepers 
of  800  to  945  tons;  25  sloops  (gunboats)  of  1200 
to  1290  tons,  1  cruiser  mine  layer  (1924)  of  7260 
tons  (normal — standard,  6740  tons)  ;  6  mine  lay- 
ers of  325  to  535  tons;  19  river  gunboats  of  180 
to  645  tons ;  1  depot  ship  for  mine  sweepers,  7080 
tons;  3  depot  and  repair  ships  for  destroyers, 
OiiOO  to  11,500  tons;  8  depot  and  repair  ships 
for  submarines,  935  to  13,000  tons;  1  large  re- 
pair ship  (building)  ;  1  repair  ship  of  9600  tons; 
1  loyal  yacht  of  4700  tons;  1  admiralty  yacht  of 
3470  tons;  22  oil  fuel  ships  of  6300  to*8100  tons 
dead  weight  cariying  capacity;  42  oil  fuel  ships 
of  200  to  10,000  tons  dead  weight  capacity;  1 
fleet  supply  ship  of  5865  tons;  1  distilling  ship 
of  3.100  tons;  1  hospital  ship  of  10,100  tons,  8 
surveying  vessels  of  800  to  1320  tons,  1  target 
service  ship  (ex-battleship)  of  23.000  tons;  15 
ti  aw  lei  s  of  500  to  665  tons;  32  drifters  of  150 
to  199  tons;  19  fleet  tugs;  arid  a  laige  number 
of  small  vessels  of  miscellaneous  character. 

The  na\y  of  each  of  the  principal  British 
colonies  is  controlled  by  the  colony  and  is  styled 
the  Royal  Australian  Navy,  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy,  etc.  Each  is  here  listed  under  the  name 
of  the  colony — Australia,  Canada,  India,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

Greece.  The  navy  department  is  the  Minis- 
try of  Marine.  The  navy  is  of  much  importance 
to  the  country  because  of  the  great  extent  of 
seacoawt  and  the  relatively  laige  sea-borne  trade. 
The  total  number  of  officers  and  men  is  reported 
as  14,000  but  tins  probably  includes  the  reserves 
not  actually  in  seivice.  The  vessels  of  the 
navy  aie  2  battleships — formerly  U.S.S.  Idaho 
and  MiNWfisiMn  (1905)  of  13,000  tons;  3 
coast-defense  battleships  (1889-90,  rebuilt  in 
1900)  of  4808  tons,  1  armored  cruiser  (1910) 
of  9960  tons;  1  cruiser  mine  layer  (1912 — 
rebuilt  1020-27)  of  2000  tons;  11  destroyers 
(11)05-12)  of  400  to  980  tons;  11  torpedo 
and  patrol  boats  (1913-15)  of  120  to  250 
tons;  0  new  submarines  (1924-28)  of  605 
to  730  tons  (surface)  ;  4  mine  layers  (1916-26) 
of  3HO  to  520  tons;  4  old  gunboats  (1881-84)  of 
8(5  to  4(J!)  tons — used  as  tenders;  1  oil  fuel  ship 
(I8S9)  of  4175  tons  capacity;  2  colliers  (1900) 
of  4200  gross  tonnage;  I  repair  and  supply  ship 
(1920)  of  4549  gross  tonnage;  1  water  carrier 
of  7T>0  tons  capacity;  1  new  training  ship  (1927) 
of  1870  tons;  1  hospital  ship  (1876 — rebuilt 
1918);  a  number  of  patrol  boats  and  other 
small  craft. 

Hungary.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  only  force  permitted  is  a  river  guard 
of  8  patrol  vessels  of  128  tons,  2  motor  launches 
of  20  to  30  tons;  10  motor  boats  of  12  to  20  tons; 
the  peisonnel  not  to  exceed  96  officers  and  1524 
petty  officers  and  men.  The  existing  force  con- 
sists of  4  patrol  boats  of  60  to  140  tons  and 
some  motor  boats.  The  Royal  Hungarian  River 


Guard  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

India.  Previous  to  1926,  the  Indian  Marine 
had,  for  many  years,  consisted  of  a  sort  of  in- 
•pection,  police,  and  patrol  service.  In  February 
of  that  year,  the  Royal  Indian  Navy  was  formed 
with  the  approval  of  the  King.  The  name  has 
since  been  changed  to  Royal  Indian  Marine. 
Its  head  is  the  Flag  Officer  Commanding  and 
Director  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine,  and  the 
plans  of  reorganization  are  being  carried  out  in 
most  respects.  Much  difficulty  is  said  to  be  ex- 
perienced with  the  caste  system  among  the 
Hindus  and  the  mixture  of  the  three  great  re- 
ligions. The  vessels  of  the  Marine  are  5  small 
cruising  vessels  (1  building,  2  fitted  for  mine 
sweeping,  2  for  marine  survey  work)  of  1200 
to  2100  tons,  2  patrol  gunboats  of  755  to  838 
tons,  and  1  depot  ship  of  1966  tons. 

Italy.  The  navy  department  is  the  Ministry 
of  Marine.  Its  head  is  a  cabinet  minister — in 
1929,  Premier  Mussolini.  The  amount  of  the 
na\al  budget  steadily  increased  from  $31,300,000, 
in  1922-23,  to  $65,800,000  in  1927-28,  m  1928- 
29  it  fell  to  $60,600,000  The  personnel  is  ap- 
proximately as  follows,  executive  officers,  1031; 
naval  engineers,  313;  naval  constructors,  117, 
surgeons,  184;  commissary  officers,  217;  chap- 
lains in  chief,  5;  warrant  officers,  3.50,  petty 
officers,  6000,  other  enlisted  men,  37,000  No 
battleships  01  battle  cruisers  have  been  com- 
menced since  the  War,  most  of  the  new  construc- 
tion being  devoted  to  light  cruisers,  destroyer 
leaders,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  Much  'at- 
tention is,  and  has  been,  devoted  to  mine  laying 
and  aviation,  but  the  expenses  of  the  latter 
are  chiefly  borne  by  the  Air  Ministry,  of 
which  naval  aviation  is  a  branch  The  vessels 
of  the  navy  are  5  battleships  (1911-13)  of  23,000 
tons  (normal — guns,  13  12-inch);  1  battleship 
(1910)  of  19,600  tons  (normal— guns,  12  12- 
inch)  ;  4  armored  cruisers  (1902-08)  of  7350  to 
11,000  tons  (normal)  ;  4  light  cruisers  (2  1926- 
27,  2  building)  of  10,000  tons  (standard);  5 
light  cruisers  (building)  of  5250  tons  (stand- 
ard); 8  light  cruisers  (1911-14)  of  2530  to 
5300  tons  (normal);  15  mine  layers  (1909  to 
1927)  of  120  to  700  tons;  41  mine  sweepers 
(1918)  of  200  to  515  tons,  16  destroyer  leaders 
of  1985  to  2435  tons;  4  mine-laying  destroyers 
(1925-26)  of  1300  tons,  12  mine-laying  de- 
stroyers (1914-19)  of  850  to  1550  tons;  4  de- 
stroyers (building)  of  1450  tons;  10  destroyers 
(1925-28)  of  1150  to  1350  tons,  41  destroy- 
ers (1911-23)  of  670  to  1)80  tons;  41  torpedo 
boats  (1911-18)  of  125  to  424  tons;  10  subma- 
rines (building)  of  850  to  875  tons  (surface)  ;  12 
submarines  (1926-28)  of  780  to  1390  tons 
(surface);  33  submarines  (1915-18)  of  260  to 
840  tons  (surface);  1  aircraft  tender  (1923)  of 
5400  tons;  2  submarine  depot  ships  (1921-22) 
of  2400  tons;  21  gunboats  (1910-22)  of  230  tons; 
1  river  gunboat  ( 1921 )  of  220  tons;  1  royal  yacht 
(1925)  of  5800  tons;  1  government  yacht  (1904) 
of  1429  tons;  4  fuel  oil  ships  of  6000  to  8000 
tons  capacity;  6  fuel  oil  ships  of  1080  to  4000 
tons  capacity;  1  submarine  salvage  vessel 
(1914)  of  2100  tons;  1  repair  ship  (1924)  of 
8140  tons;  4  high-sea  tugs  of  840  to  1500  tons;  6 
transports  (1913-15)  of  770  to  12,235  tons;  3 
transports  (1923-4)  of  1035  tons;  7  surveying 
ships  (1911-17)  of  370  to  2050  tons;  4  water 
carriers  of  960  to  3000  tons  and  30  small 
carriers;  95  aimed  motor  boats  and  submarine 
chasers. 
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Japan.  The  na#y  department  is  the  Ministry 
of  Marine.  The  average  budget  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  about  2,50  million  yen  (1  yen  is 
about  40  cents — par  49.8  cents )  The  total  per- 
sonnel, officers  and  men,  is  about  75,000.  As  in 
Great  Britain,  the  navy  is  of  vital  importance 
and  all  possible  means  to  further  its  power  and 
efficiency  are  sought.  Feeling  unable  to  measure 
jmval  expenditure  with  the  United  States,  and 
having  persuaded  the  United  States  diplomats  at 
Washington  to  give  up  the  development  and 
armament  of  the  American  possessions  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  Japan  signed  the  Five  Power 
Pact  with  approval  and  gratification.  Since 
that  time,  she  has  continued  to  increase  her  fleet 
in  all  directions  not  restricted  by  the  Pact — 
especially  as  regards  cruisers,  in  which  class  her 
strength  much  exceeds  that  of  the  United  States. 
Japanese  naval  aviation  is  being  developed  upon 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  United  States — 
complete  naval  control  of  design  and  operation 
of  naval  aircraft.  As  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  all  capital  ships  and  large  cruisers  of 
Japan  are  being  fitted  to  carry  two  or  more  sea- 
planes. 

The  vessels  of  the  navy  are  (tonnage,  normal, 
except  when  given  as  standard)  :  2  battleships 
(1919-20)  of  33,800  tons  (guns,  8  16-inch); 
2  battleships  (1910-17)  of  31,200  tons  (guns, 
12  14-inch);  2  battleships  (1914-15)  of  30,- 

000  tons    (guns,   12   14-inch),   4  battle  cruisers 
(1912-33)     of    27,500    to    29,300    tons     (guns, 
8    14-inch);    1    ancraft   earner    (1925)    of   28,- 
100  tons    (standard);    1   aircraft  carrier    (1921 
—rebuilt     1924-28)     of     28,100     tons     (stand- 
ard);   1   aircraft  carrier    (1921)    of  9458  tons; 

1  aircraft  earlier    (building)    of  unknown  ton- 
nage; 4  light  cruisers   (1927-28)   of  10,000  tons 
(standard),  4  (building)  of  10,000  tons  (stand- 
ard), 2  (to  be  built)  of  10,000  tons  (standard), 
and   4    (1925-26)    of   7100  tons    (standard);    0 
coast-defense     vessels      (ex-armored     cruisers — 
1898-1900)     of    7028    to    9826    tons;     3    light 
cruisers    (1923-25)    of   5765   tons,   6    (1921-23) 
of       5570   tons,    5    (1919-20)    of    5500    tons,    1 
(1923)   of  3100  tons,  2    (1915)   of  3500  tons;   3 
protected  cruisers  (1911)  of  4950  tons,  1   (1907) 
of   4100   tons,   and    1    (1902)    of    3420   tons;    0 
gunboats    (2  building — others   1901-21)    of   620 
to    1250   tons;    7    rivei    gunboats    (1902-23)    of 
126  to  340  tons;   24  destioycrs    (14  building — 
others   1927-28)   of  1700  toils,  24    (1919-25)    of 
1400  to  1445  tons,  9   (1910-18)  of  1000  to  1300 
tons,  38    (1916-23)    of  850  to  900  tons,  and  12 
(1912-14)   of  600  to  665  tons;  13  mine  sweepers 
of  381  to  700  tons;  7  submarines   (building)   of 
1650   tons   01    more,   9    (completed   1924-28)    of 
1050  tons,    10    (completed   1925-28)    of   1150  to 
1970   tons,   25    (completed    1923-26)    of   750   to 
998  tons,  19   (completed  1919-22)   of  689  to  740 
tons,  and  8   (completed  1910-20)   of  290  to  480 
tons;    2    destroyei     depot    ships     (1923-24)     of 
8500  tons  and   3    (1890-1913)    of   1230  to  7600 
tons;   2  mine  layers    (building)    of  800  tons,  3 
(1898-1916)  of  2000  to  9700  tons,  and  12  (1911- 
19)    of   430  tons;    10   fuel   oil   ships    (1920-23) 
of  8000  tons  capacity  and  2    (1917-18)   of  1100 
and   5000    tons;    2    colliers    (1918-19)    of    8750 
tons  capacity;   1   fuel  ship    (1922)   of  2000  tons 
coal  capacity  and  7500  tons  oil,   1  supply  ship 
(1923)   of  17,500  tons;  3  transports   (1901-06) 
of  3844  to  4746  tons;   1  salvage  vessel  of  1040 
tons;  8  training  ships;  1   ice  bleaker;  2  survey- 
ing   ships;    and    4    anti-submarine    net    layers 
(laid  down  1927-28 — no  details  known). 


Jugoslavia.  The  navy  is  one  section  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  and  Marine  (sometimes  called 
the  Ministiy  of  Defense).  The  navy  department 
is  divided  'into  the  bureaus  of  (a)  General 
Service,  which  is  in  charge  of  operations,  organi- 
zation, armaments,  and  matters  not  confided 
to  other  bureaus;  (b)  Personnel:  (c)  Technical, 
which  has  charge  of  navy  yards,  shipbuilding, 
machinery,  etc.;  (d)  Naval  Aviation;  (e)  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  charge  of  the  budget 
and  other  financial  matters;  (f)  Health;  (g) 
Law,  which  has  cognizance  of  disputes,  naval 
justice,  etc.  The  personnel  in  1928  consisted  of 
256  officers  and  2000  petty  officers  and  men  of 
the  active  force;  reserve,  164  officers  and  570 
petty  officers  and  men.  The  vessels  of  the  navy 
consist  of  1  ex-Grerman  cruiser  of  2600  tons, 
completed  in  1900,  purchased  in  1P26,  rearmed 
and  extensively  refitted;  4  ex-Austiian  lightly 
armored  Danube  River  monitors  (1892-1915)  of 
443  to  550  tons;  12  torpedo  boats  (1906-15)  of 
200  to  266  tons;  4  submarines  (1927) — 2  of  975 
tons  and  2  of  620  tons;  6  mine  layers  (1917-18) 
of  520  tons;  4  mine  sweepers  of  78  tons;  1 
submarine  depot  ship  of  2700  tons;  1  training 
ship  of  554  tons;  and  8  small  auxiliary  vessels. 

Latvia.  The  navy  is  a  branch  of  the  Min- 
istry of  War.  The  personnel  consists  of  about 
450  officers  and  men  of  the  permanent  force  and 
200  yearly  conscripts.  The  vessels  are  2  sub- 
marines (1926)  of  390  tons;  1  gunboat  (1917) 
of  525  tons;  2  mine  sweepers  (1926)  of  255  tons; 
and  a  surveying  vessel  (1918)  of  285  tons. 

Mexico.  The  navy  department  is  a  branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  War  and  Marine.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  navy  are  1  coast-defense  battleship 
(1898)  of  3162  tons;  1  transport  (1907)  of 
1590  tons;  3  gunboats  (1891-1903)  of  1227  to 
1293  tons;  6  patrol  vessels  (1918)  of  486  tons 
and  2  (1917)  of  77  tons. 

Netherlands.  The  navy  department  is  the 
Ministry  of  Marine.  The  average  naval  budget 
in  recent  years  has  been  about  $16,500,000.  The 
personnel  of  all  ranks,  including  the  marine  in- 
fantry, is  about  7500;  reserves,  about  5000.  The 
vessels  of  the  navy  are  4  coast-defense  battle- 
ships (1902-09)  of  5080  to  6530  tons;  2  light 
cruisers  (1920-21)  of  7050  tons;  1  training 
ship  (1898)  of  4030  tons;  8  destroyers  (build- 
ing) of  1620  tons;  4  (1909-14)  of  510  tons; 
7  torpedo  boats  (1906-16)  of  103  to  322  tons; 
6  submarines  (building  or  pro]ected)  of  about 
600  tons,  15  (completed  1914-25)  of  515  to  070 
tons,  9  (completed  1909-15)  of  130  to  370  tons; 
2  submarine  depot  ships  ( 1915-21  )  to  800  to  2487 
tons;  2  small  cruisers  (1925)  of  1676  tons;  2 
gunboats  (1896-98)  of  800  tons;  18  mine  layers 
(1875-1924)  of  210  to  1100  tons;  3  armored 
gunboats  (1912-13)  of  540  tons;  4  surveying 
ships,  6  old  gunboats. 

New  Zealand.  The  navy  department  is  part 
of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  is  governed  by 
the  Naval  Board  of  which  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense is  president.  The  other  members  are 
First  Naval  Member,  Second  Naval  Member  and 
Chief  Staff  Officer,  and  the  Naval  Secretary;  all 
are  officers  of  the  British  Navy.  The  vessels 
are  2  cruisers  (1918-19)  of  about  4700  tons; 
1  fuel  oil  ship  (1906)  of  6000  tons  capacity; 
1  training  ship  (1890)  of  2575  tons;  and  1  mine 
sweeper  (1917)  of  547  tons. 

Norway.  The  navy  department  is-  called  the 
Direction  of  Marine  and  is  a  branch  of  the  ifyttn- 
istry  of  Defense.  The  permanent  personnel  is 
about  1050;  the  yearly  conscripts,  1000;  the 
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reserve  includes  all  seafaring  men.  The  average 
naval  budget  is  about  $2,750,000,  excluding  cost 
of  new  const  ruction.  The  vessels  of  the  navy 
are  4  armored  coast-defense  battleships  (1897- 
1900)  of  3858  to  4166  tons;  3  destroyers  (1910- 
13)  of  640  tons;  26  torpedo  boats  (1896-1917) 
of  45  to  220  tons;  6  submarines  (4  completed, 

2  building)   of  413  tons,  3    (1013)   of  250  tons; 
1  submarine  depot  ship    (rebuilt  1918)   of  1920 
tons;   10  old  gunboats  of  233  to  1382  tons;  and 

3  mine  layers  (1916-17)  of  335  to  755  tons. 
Persia.     The  naval   department  is  a   branch 

of  the  Ministry  of  War  and  Marine.  The  vessels 
of  the  navy  are  3  gunboats  (1899-1917)  of  200 
to  1200  tons. 

Peru.  The  navy  department  is  the  Ministry 
of  Marine.  The  fleet  is  being  reorganized  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  in  i  SHI  on  from  the 
U.  8.  Navy.  The  vessels  of  the  fleet  aie  2 
cruisers  (1906)  of  3200  tons;  1  destroyer  (1909) 
of  490  tons;  6  aubmaimes  (4  completed,  2  build- 
ing) of  576  tons;  1  old  transport  of  1790  tons; 
and  2  liver  gunboats  (1904)  of  183  tons. 

Poland.  The  navy  depaitment  is  a  branch  of 
the  Ministry  of  War.  The  personnel  consists 
of  240  officers  and  2064  men.  A  naval  base,  with 
docking,  repanmg,  and  building  facilities,  is 
under  consti  uction  in  the  Harbor  of  (Mynia; 
completion  in  1930  is  expected.  The  vessels  of 
the  navy  are  1  depot  and  training  ship — ex- 
French  lyEntrecasieaux  (1896)  of  800  tons,  1 
station  schoolship  for  officers — ex-French  Dcsai& 
(1901)  of  7«00  tons;  2  gunboats  (1918-19)  of 
342  tons;  7  river  gunboats  ( bullet-pi  oof  gun- 
houses)  of  100  to  200  tons;  8  river  monitors 
(1920-2K,  bullet-proof  turrets)  of  70  to  110 
tons;  2  destroyers  (1928)  of  1500  tons;  5  tor- 
pedo boats  (1914-17)  of  335  to  .165  tons;  3  sub- 
maiines  (1928)  of  980  tons;  1  transport  of  8400 
tons;  1  surveying  ship  of  275  tons,  and  4  mine 
sweepers  (1917-19)  of  171  tons. 

Portugal.  The  navy  department  is  the  Min- 
istry of  Marine.  The  personnel  consists  of  725 
officers  and  4445  men.  The  vessels  of  the  navy 
are  1  old  armored  coast-defense  ship  (1876 — 
rebuilt  1902)  of  3000  tons;  1  cruiser  (1896— 
refitted  1919-22)  of  1729  tons;  2  small  cruisers 
(1915)  of  1200  tons,  5  destroyers  (1911-23)  of 
526  to  -660  tons;  4  torpedo  boats  (1913-15)  of 
266  tons  and  1  old  boat  of  66  ton*;  4  submaiiries 
(1910-17)  of  245  to  260  tons;  1  tiaining  ship 
of  2000  tons;  1  salvage  vessel  of  1100  tons;  17 
gunboats  (1878-1928)  of  250  to  626  tons;  3 
small  river  gunboats  of  38  to  133  tons;  5  trans- 
ports of  266  to  1775  tons;  1  mining  vessel  of  78 
tons;  and  1  mine  layer  of  151  tons. 

Rumania.  The  navy  is  a  branch  of  the  Min- 
istry of  War.  The  personnel  consists  of  289 
officers  and  3700  men  The  average  naval 
budget  is  about  ,$1,000,000.  The  vessels  of  the 
navy  are  2  destroyer  leaders  (1929)  of  1850 
tons;  2  destroyers'  (1918-19)  of  1391  tons;  8 
Danube  Kivor  monitors  of  450  to  680  tons;  8 
torpedo  boats  (1913-15)  of  264  tons;  1  sub- 
marine (1929)  of  650  tons;  1  submarine  depot 
ship  (1929)  of  2300  tons;  4  gunboats  (1916- 
17 )  of  390  to  450  tons ;  3  old  gunboats  of  95  tons ; 
12  Danube  River  vedettes  and  patrol  vessels  of 
43  to  50  tons;  28  river  motor  launches;  and 
1  royal  yacht  of  about  650  tons. 

Russia.  The  navy  is  a  bianeh  of  the  Minis- 
try of  War  and  Marine.  In  czanst  days,  the 
efficiency  of  Russian  war  vessels  was  regarded 
as  inferior  to  that  of  similar  ships  in  almost 
any  European  navy.  Under  the  Bolshevik  rule, 


even  this  inferior  condition  rapidly  declined. 
From  recent  reports,  there  seems  to  be  somo 
improvement,  due  to  belter  instruction  and 
greater  control  by  ex-c/anst  officers,  but  the 
lighting  capacity  of  the  navy  is  still  at  a  low 
ebb  and  must  remain  so  until  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment can  evolve  some  method  to  secure  real 
discipline,  permanent  rank  of  officers,  and  pro- 
motion of  the  capable — all  of  which  actual  com- 
munism renders  impossible.  The  peisonnel,  ac- 
cording to  Soviet  reports,  consists  of  530  officers 
and  23,650  men.  Of  the  foimer,  130  are  ex- 
officeis  of  the  Impeiial  Navy  and  sonic  others 
are  thought  to  be  ex-German  naval  officers.  Of 
the  men,  only  10,120  arc  serving  afloat.  The. 
principal  naval  force  is  the  Baltic  ilect  which 
consists  of  3  battleships  of  24,000  tons,  12  de- 
stroyers, and  8  to  10  submarines. 

Siam.  Under  the  militaiy-service  law  of 
1917,  the  navy  is  recruited  from  the  maritime 
population;  about  5000  are  available  for  service 
afloat.  Many  of  the  oflieeis  are  Danes  or  Nor- 
wegians. The  vessels  of  the  na\y  are  3  de- 
stroyers (1908-17)  of  375  to  1035  tons;  4  torpedo 
boats  (1913)  of  120  tons;  1  aimored  gunboat 
(1925)  of  1000  tons;  4  gunboats  (1887-1901) 
of  530  to  700  tons;  1  tiaining  ship  (rebuilt 
1923)  of  840  tons;  1  royal  yacht  (1918)  of  2400 
tons  gross;  1  tianspoit  of  850  tons;  8  small 
river-despatch,  coast-guard,  transport,  and  water- 
tank  vessels  of  110  to  250  tons. 

South  Africa,  Union  of.  The  South  African 
Naval  Service  is  a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  vessels  are  1  suiveymg  vessel 

(1919)  of  800  tons,  2  mine  sweepers    (1918)   of 
325   tons,   and  a   large   ocean-going  tug  of   668 
tons. 

Spain.  The  navy  department  is  the  Ministry 
of  Marine.  The  active  personnel  consists  of 
1946  officers,  14,000  men,  and  3450  marines,  and 
there  aie  about  310  officers  in  the  reserve. 
Many  reports  indicate  a  continuous  impnne- 
ment  in  recent  years — in  genei  al  organization, 
dockyaids,  aviation,  and  the  lleet.  The  vessels 
of  the  navy  aie  2  battleships  (1913-14)  of  15 
and  452  tons  (guns,  8  12-inch)  ,  2  aimored 
cruisers  (1805-1900)  of  7405  and  91)03  tons;  3 
light  cruisers  (building)  of  10,000  (standaid) 
tons,  3  (192.V-28)  of  7880  tons,  and  3  (1920-23) 
of  4725  to  5590  ton^;  2  piotected  cruisers  (1898- 
1900)  of  1920  and  2100  tons,  7  destroyers  (2 
completed — 5  building)  of  about  1650  tons,  3 
(1922-24)  of  1145  tons,  and  4  (1913-16)  of 
467  to  548  tons;  22  toipedo  boats  (1912-18)  of 
177  tons;  12  submaimes  (4  completed,  1923-29 
— 2  building — 6  authori/ed)  of  about  915  tons, 
and  10  (1915-25)  of  2(10  to  556  tons;  7  gun- 
boats (1910-23)  of  800  to  1335  tons  and  3  of 
114  to  158  tons;  12  mine  sweepers  (1917-18)  of 
342  to  665  tons;  1  suivevmg  \essel  of  2450  tons, 
1  new  tiaining  ship  of  3420  tons;  1  airciaft 
carrier  (lebuilt  1922)  of  10,800  tons;  1  sub- 
marine salvage  ship  of  2550  tons;  2  fuel  oil 
ships  (building)  of  6000  tons  capacity;  1  collier 

(1920)  of   5000  tons  capacity;    8  motor  patrol 
boats;  and  5  seagoing  tugs. 

Sweden.  The  Swedish  Navy  Department  is 
a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense. 
The  Naval  Staff  consists  of  the  divisions  of 
mobilization,  operations,  communications,  or- 
ganization, and  intelligence.  The  active  per- 
sonnel comprises  about  5100  oihceis  and  men; 
the  reserve  is  composed  of  about  .'{40  officeis  and 
a  variable  number  of  men.  The  vessels  of  the 
navy  arc  3  coast-defense  battleships  (1915-18) 
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of  7600  tons  (guns,  4  11-inch)  and  8  (1806- 
1905)  of  3600  to  4600  tons  (guns,  2  10-inch  or 
2  83-inch);  1  armored  cruiser  (1905 — now 
used  as  a  training  ship)  of  5000  tons;  1  aircraft 
carrier,  mine  layer,  and  torpedo  transport 
(building)  of  5500  tons;  4  destroyers  (2 
1926-28 — 2  building)  of  974  tons,  and  9  (1905- 
18)  of  460  to  560  tons;  26  torpedo  boats 
(1906-10)  of  58  to  124  tana;  17  submarines  (1 
building—others  1914-28)  of  250  to  700  tons, 
and  3  (1909-12)  of  180  tons;  1  cruiser  mine 
layer  (1914)  of  1800  tons;  3  gunboats  (1896- 
1900)  of  about  800  tons,  and  1  (1891)  of  394 
tons;  4  depot  ships — old  battleships  (1886-89 — 
later  rebuilt)  of  3000  to  3370  tons,  and  4  (1878- 
1908)  of  500  to  600  tons;  1  hospital  ship  (1879) 
of  514  tons;  20  vedette  boats  (1898-1918)  of  55 
to  227  tons;  4  sailing  t  lain  ing  ships  of  138  to 
1493  tons. 

Turkey.  Tho  Department  of  the  Navy  is 
now  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  recently 
established  Ministry  of  National  Defense.  Its 
head  is  the  Umler-Sccretary  of  Defense  for  the 
Navy  and  the  department  is  divided  into  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Ujider-Secretary,  the  Buieau  of 
Ships,  the  Bureau  of  AinianientN,  the  Office  of 
Pay  and  Pensions,  the  Office  of  Supply,  and  the 
Office  of  Medicine.  The  (Jeneral  Staff  includes 
the  former  army  and  navy  general  staffs.  The 
new  naval  base  and  dockyaid  at  Ismid  is  being 
steadily  developed.  The  naval  establishments  at 
Hmyina  and  Samsoun  have  been  abolished  and 
that  on  the  Golden  Hoiu  has  been  ceded  to  an- 
other department.  The  vessels  consist  of  1 
battle  cruiser — ex-tfoebrn  (1911)  of  22,040  tons 
(guns,  10  11-inch),  1  old  battleship  (1891  — 
rebuilt  1903 — used  as  ttainlng  ship)  of  9900 
tons  (guns,  6  11 -inch);  2  dinners  (1903)  of 
3300  and  3800  tons;  1  torpedo  gunboat  (1906) 
of  1014  tons;  4  gunboats  (1911-12)  of  413  to  502 
tons;  3  destroyers  (1907)  of  290  tons;  1  torpedo 
boat  (1905)  of  160  tons;  2  submarines  (1927) 
of  505  tons;  1  training  ship  of  2263  tons;  2 
yachts  (1903)  of  188  and  904  tons;  13  notor 
launches  of  25  tons;  2  seagoing  tugs;  and  1 
mine  layer  (1912)  of  365  tons. 

United  States.  The  head  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
average  budget  (exclusive  of  costs  of  new  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  the  older  ships, 
which  costs  vary  within  wide  limits)  is  about 
$300,000,000.  The  average  personnel  of  the 
active  force  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  about 
as  follows,  the  actual  figures  given  being  those 
for  1928-29:  officers,  8745;  midshipmen  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  1746;  enlisted  men,  83,250; 
muses,  625;  total,  94,260.  The  Marine  Corps 
consists  of  1176  officers  and  18,000  men.  The 
retired  list  consists  of  1690  officers  and  1498 
enlisted  men.  The  naval  reserve  is  being  con- 
stantly inn  eased.  The  latest  reports  of  the 
fleet  reserve  (officers  and  men  who  have  served 
in  the  fleet)  indicate  somewhat  more  than  900 
officers  and  4500  men  in  149  divisions.  The 
number  of  officers  in  the  merchant  marine  naval 
reserve  that  were  commissioned  in  1928  was 
about  1500.  About  850  college  students  are  in 
the  various  reserve  officers'  tiaining  corps. 
Aviation,  in  which  the  United  States  Navy  leads 
all  others,  absorbs  about  9800  officers  and  men. 

The  total  number  of  airplanes  on  hand  is 
about  800;  in  1931,  when  the  present  building 
programme  is  completed,  the  number  should 
equal,  or  exceed,  1000.  Four  airships  of  the 
"rigid"  type  are  in  service  or  under  construc- 


tion; one,  built  in  Germany,  has  a  gas  volume 
of  about  2,470,000  cubic  feet;  two,  which  were 
commenced  in  1928  and  have  a  gas  volume  of 
6,500,000  cubic  feet,  are  much  the  largest  air- 
ships ever  built;  the  fourth  is  a  small  airship  of 
the  "metal-clad"  type  and  is  experimental. 

The  vessels  of  the  Navy  are  3  battleships 
(1921)  of  32,600  tons  (guns,  8  16-inch);  5 
battleships  (1917-19)  of  32,000  to  32,300  tons 
(guns,  12  14-inch);  2  battleships  (1915)  of 
31,400  tons  (guns,  12  14-inch);  4  battle- 
ships (1912-14)  of  27,000  to  27,500  tons  (guns, 
10  14-inch);  2  battleships  (1911)  of  26,000 
tons  (guns,  twelve  12-inch);  2  battleships 
(1909-10)  of  21,825  tons  (guns,  10  12-inch); 
2  aircraft  carriers  (1925)  of  33,000  tons  (stand- 
ard), 1  aircraft  carrier  (authorized — tonnage 
not  settled — to  cost  more  than  $19,000,000),  and 

1  (1912)    of   12,700   tons;    11   armored  cruisers 
(1903-00) — not  of  much  value  in  wai    but  re- 
tained for  special  peace  services — 3  are  of   14,- 
500  tons,  5  of  13,680  tons,  2  of  9700  tons,  and  1 
of    8150    tons;     15     light    cruisers    of     10,000 
standaid  tons  (authoiized — 5  to  be  laid  down  in 
the  fiscal  year  192H-29,  5  in  1929-30,  and  5  in 
1930-31),  8  light  cruisers   (building)    of  10,000 
tons    (standard),    10    (1920-24)    of    7500   tons, 
and  3  (1907)  of  3750  tons;  7  old  cruisers  (1896- 
1903 — useful  for  peace  service  only)   of  3200  to 
3400  tons;  262  destroyers   (1912-18)  of  1040  to 
1215  tons,  and  8  (1909-12)  of  742  tons,   14  de- 
stroyer mine  layers  (1918)  of  1191  tons;  6  fleet 
submaiines    (4  completed — 2  building)    of  21(>4 
to  3000  tons;   53  submarines    (1914-24)    of  800 
to   110(>  tons;   65  submaiinos    (1913-19)    of  358 
to  569  tons;   52  patrol  boats    (1918-19)   of  500 
tons,  and  36   (1917-22)   of  8  to  77  tons,   8  de- 
stroyer tenders  (1901-23)  of  7f>0  to  13,925  tons; 
8  submarine  teiideis   (1890-1925)  of  3r>80  to  13,- 
400  tons;  2  aircraft  tenders  (1919-20)  of  11,500 
to  16,800  tons;  4  large  mine  layers  ( 189!)-! 907) 
of  3800  to  4400  tons;  3  repair  ships   (1908-23) 
of  8100  to  10,000  tons;  5  supply  ships  (1913-20) 
of  8500  to  15,200  tons;  2  ammunition  and  cold- 
storage  ships  (1919)  of  10,600  tons;  T>  fuel  ships, 
capacity  10,500  tons  coal  and  3000  tons  oil,   Hi 
fuel  oil  ships   (11)14-21)   of  8000  to  11,100  tons 
capacity;   6   cargo   ships    (1905-25)    of   3000  to 
11,450  tons;   2  transports    (1916-20)    of   10,000 
and  13,400  tons,   3  hospital  ships    (1806-1919) 
of  5917  to  10,100  tons;   35  fleet  tugs  of  450  to 
1100  tons;  45  nurie  sweepers   (1918-19)   of  950 
tons;   5  miscellaneous  vessels  of  1115  to  11,450 
tons;  and  many  old  ships  of  no  military  value 
used  for  the  training  of  seamen  and  naval  re- 
serves. 

Uruguay.  The  navy  department  is  a  branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  War  and  Marine;  its  head  is 
the  Diiector  of  the  Navy.  The  average  person- 
nel is  said  to  be  about  700.  The  vessels  of  the 
navy  are  1  cruiser  (1890)  of  2050  tons;  1 
torpedo  gunboat  (1910)  of  1150  tons;  2  gun- 
boats of  300  and  678  tons;  7  armed  tugs  of  60 
tons  and  several  smaller  harbor  ciaft. 

Venezuela.  The  navy  is  a  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  and  Marine.  The  vessels  of 
the  navy  are  1  small  cruiser  (1886 — rebuilt 
1900)  of  1125  tons;  1  armed  yacht  of  750  tons; 

2  gunboats  of  200  and  300  tons,  a  sailing  trans- 
port, and  some  small  patrol  vessels. 

NAVIGATION.  The  ait  of  navigation  has 
been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years  by  the 
invention  of  new  devices  and  the  further  de- 
velopment of  old  ones.  The  net  result  is  in- 
creased safety  for  shipping,  especially  in  the 
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vicinity  of  land,  and  greater  ease  and  economy 
in  handling  it  everywhere.  Some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  newer  devices  are  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs.  Much  progress 
also  has  been  made  in  the  computations  for  de- 
termining the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  ship's 
position  at  sea. 

Radio  Compass.  This  is  a  device  for  the 
reception  of  the  electromagnetic  waves  used  in 
radio  telegraphy  and  for  determining  the  di- 
rection of  their  source.  Its  operation  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  radio  waves  have  most  effect 
on  an  antenna  or  loop  when  its  plane  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  waves.  If 
the  waves  are  not  deflected  by  intervening  land 
or  other  objects,  the  plane  will  point  toward 
the  source.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  such 
deflection,  hut  some  always  exists.  This  is 
eliminated  from  the  final  result  in  well-placed 
and  carefully  screened  stations  by  determining 
a  curve  of  error  which  gives  the  proper  correc- 
tion to  apply  to  each  observed  bearing.  The 
compass  itself  consists  of  a  vertical  coil  pivoted 
on  a  vertical  axis  rising  from  the  centre 
of  a  dumb  compass  which  is  set  with  its  zero 
pointing  north.  The  operator  rotates  the  vrrti- 
cal  coil  until  in  the  position  which  gives 
the  minimum  of  sound  in  the  head  telephone. 
The  pointer  over  the  dumb  compass  then  gives 
the  direction  of  the  transmitting  station,  subject 
to  correction  for  error.  Hadio  compasses  are 
installed  on  board  ship,  as  well  as  ashore,  but 
the  shoie  stations  give  the  best  results,  as  the 
deflecting  objects  on  large  vessels  are  numerous 
and  troublesome.  A  ship  may  thus  determine 
the  direction  of  a  shore  station,  or  a  shore  sta- 
tion may  determine  the  direction  of  a  ship  and 
give  her  the  information  by  radio.  Simul- 
taneous repoits  from  two  shore  stations  may  be 
plotted  on  a  chart;  gnomonic  projection  must 
be  used  if  over  f>0  miles  away;  and  the  exact 
location  of  the  ship  may  be  determined,  a  most 
important  matter  in  a  heavy  fog.  A  large  num- 
ber of  shore  stations,  established  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  are  of  great  use  in  foggy 
weathei  or  when  a  ship  is  beyond  visual  range 
of  definable  shore  objects  but  within  150  miles 
of  a  compass  station.  Sec  remarks  on  the 
Langevin  device  in  the  following  paragraph  on 
Ronic  Rounding 

Sonic  Sounding.  Deep-sea  sounding  was,  un- 
til about  the  end  of  the  World  War,  effected  by 
means  of  a  long  wire  and  a  detachable  sinker. 
The  sonic  sounding  apparatus  or  automatic 
depth  recorder  was  developed  and  perfected  by 
Dr.  Harvey  C  Hayes,  sound  aide  and  physicist 
of  the  Naval  Experiment  Station  at  Annapolis, 
Md.  It  consists  of  an  oscillator  mounted  in  a 
tank  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  and  a  hydrophone 
installed  in  the  bow.  Wires  from  both  lead  to 
the  bridge  or  charthouse.  Oscillator  sound  sig- 
nals are  made  by  the  operator.  The  sound 
wave,  traveling  about  4840  feet  per  second,  goes 
to  the  ocean  bed,  is  reflected  back,  and  is  caught 
by  the  hydrophone  receiver,  which  measures 
the  elapsed  time.  This  time  interval,  referred 
to  a  scale,  gives  the  depth  in  fathoms.  The 
United  States  Navy  was  the  first  to  put  the 
device  to  practical  use.  The  U.S.S.  Stewart  ran  a 
line  of  soundings  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  Manila, 
P.  L,  and  many  other  naval  vessels  have  done 
similar  work  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Apparatus  of  this  sort  will  probably  be  applied 
in  the  near  future  to  all  large  vessels  as  its 


value  is  so  great  they  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
out it.  A  sonic  sounding  apparatus,  devised 
in  1027  by  U.  Langevin  of  the  College  de  France, 
uses  ultra  sound  waves  (i.e.,  sound  waves  of  too 
high  frequency  to  be  perceived  by  the  ear).  A 
tube  set  produces  electric  oscillations  in  a  first 
circuit;  these  induce  a  similar  condition  in  a 
second  circuit  connected  to  a  plate  of  quartz. 
The  latter,  with  its  piezo-electric  properties,  acts 
as  a  condenser  and  transformer,  changing  elec- 
tric oscillations  to  ultra-sound  waves  and  the 
reverse.  The  orientation  of  the  quartz  plate 
gives  the  diiection  of  an  obstacle  and  the  time 
element  determines  the  distance.  It  thus  acts 
as  a  radio  compass  as  well  as  a  sonic  sounding 
device. 

Earth  Induction  Compass.  This  is  an  in- 
strument devised  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Briggs  and  Dr. 
Paul  R.  Heyl  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
It  is  a  development  of  their  airplane  compass 
but  is  larger  and  driven  by  an  electric  motor 
instead  of  wind  cups.  Two  direct  currents  aio 
generated  by  revolving  two  pairs  of  brushes  at 
a  velocity  of  1400  revolutions  per  minuto  in  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  earth.  The  instrument  is 
so  adjusted  that  when  it  is  set  for  a  compass 
bearing,  the  currents  flowing  fiom  both  pairs 
of  brushes  are  equal  and  produce  no  effect  on  a 
galvanometer.  If  the  instiument  turns  even 
slightly,  one  current  becomes  stronger,  and  the 
dial  needle  is  deflected.  On  boaid  ship,  the 
geneiator  is  placed  aloft  or  as  far  as  possible 
fioin  the  magnetic  field  of  the  ship,  but  the  con- 
trol is  in  any  convenient  location.  This  com- 
pass, including  its  fittings,  is  comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Gyro-Pilot.  This  apparatus,  designed  and 
developed  by  Elmer  A  Sperry,  the  inventor  of 
the  Sperry  gyi  o-compaas,  the  Speiry  gyio- 
stabihzer,  arid  other  important  instiuments,  is 
a  de\ice  for  automatically  steering  a  ship  on  any 
desired  course.  The  course  is  set  on  the  gyro- 
compass, and  the  gyro-pilot  not  only  takes  the 
place  of  the  helmsman  in  steering  but  notes 
each  yaw  of  the  vetsel  as  it  begins  and  antici- 
pates the  movement  by  helm  change  more 
quickly  than  a  helmsman  can.  Moieovei,  it 
takes  cognizance  of  the  speed  of  the  yaw,  when 
increasing  and  when  dying  away,  and  corrects 
the  ruddei  angle  accordingly.  The  sum  total 
of  its  efficiency  is  consideiable.  It  reduces  the 
angle  of  yaw  and  the  necessary  helm  angle,  on 
both  counts  effecting  an  increase  of  speed  with 
the  same  power,  and  in  reducing  the  yaw  cuts 
down  the  distance  which  the  ship  travels  in 
steering  a  course  between  two  fixed  points. 

Flettner  Rudder.  This  is  a  German  inven- 
tion designed  to  do  away  ^ith  expensive  steer- 
ing gears  and  to  leplace  them  by  a  simple  foini 
of  rudder  worked  by  the  btreamline  pressure 
exerted  on  the  rudder  by  the  water  through 
which  the  vessel  is  moving.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  a  small  auxiliary  rudder,  or  deflector, 
which  is  set  in  a  long  jog  in  the  after  edge  of 
the  main  rudder  and  operated  independently  of 
it.  The  combined  effect  of  the  deflector  and  the 
current  of  water  imparts  to  the  main  rudder  a 
large  turning  movement  enabling  it  to  act  with 
prompt  and  efficient  steering  effect.  The  device 
has  not  yet  found  general  application. 

NEBRASKA.  The  fifteenth  State  in  size 
(77,520  square  miles)  and  the  thirty-first  in 
population;  capital,  Lincoln.  The  population 
increased  from  1,192,214  in  1910  to  1,296,372  in 
1920,  a  gain  of  8.7  per  cent;  estimated  popula- 
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tion,  1928,  ], 408,000.  The  white  population  rose 
from  1,180,293  (1910)  to  1/279,219  (1020), 
Negro,  from  7689  to  13,242.  The  State  has  a 
veiy  large  proportion  of  native  white  inhabitants 
and  theHe  increased  from  1,004,428  to  1,129,567. 
The  number  of  foreign-Inn  n  whites  decreased 
fiom  175,805  to  149,052.  Uiban  and  rural  popu- 
lations showed  an  increase,  the  former  from  310,- 
852  to  405,306  and  the  latter  from  881,362  to 
891,006.  The  growth  of  the  piincipal  cities  was 
as  follows:  Omaha  <qv),  1910,  124,096;  1920, 
191,601;  Lincoln,  43,973  to  54,  948;  Grand  Is- 
land, 10,326  to  13,947. 

Agriculture.  As  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultuial  States,  its  iaims  have  been  much 
affected  by  the  World  War  and  post-war  con- 
ditions (see  AcRicuLTUiiE).  The  number  of 
farms  decieased  from  129,678  in  1910  to  124,417 
in  1920,  but  lose  thereaftei  to  127,734  in  1925. 
The  acreage  in  farmw,  lumevei,  decieased  from 
42,225,475  in  1920  to  42,024,775  in  1925,  01  by 
0.5  per  cent.  Improved  land  in  fauns  was  23,- 
109,624  in  1920.  The  percentage  of  land  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  was  85.9  in  1920,  and  85.5 
in  1925.  The  total  value  of  farm  property  dou- 
bled from  $2,079,818,647  in  1910  to  $4,201,655,992 
in  1920,  but  declined  to  $2,874,477,959  in  1925. 
In  interpreting  these  values,  the  inflation  of  the 
currency  incident  to  the  World  War  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  the  total  number 
of  farms  in  1925,  67,766  were  operated  by  owners, 
669,  by  managers;  and  59,299,  by  tenants.  The 
comparative  figures  for  1910  were  79,250;  987; 
and  49,441.  White  farmers  numbered  124,033 
in  1920  and  129,216  in  1910,  the  native  white 
farmers  increasing  from  93,509  to  99,441,  while 
loreign-born  fanners  decreased  fioni  35,707  to 
24,592.  Of  the  384  coloied  farmers  in  1920,  260 
were  Indians.  Farms  reported  as  under  mort- 
gage, 35,191  in  1920,  numbered  38,2J9  in  1925. 
The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  1920  was  516,716; 
in  1925,  229,461;  "beef"  cows,  1,121,564  in  1920, 
numbered  1,126,199  in  1925;  swine,  3,435,690 
in  1920,  4,235,638  in  1925;  sheep,  537,217  in 
1920,  646,783  in  1925.  The  estimated  produc- 
tion of  the  chief  farm  crops  in  1928  was  as  fol- 
lows: Corn,  212,701,000  bushels;  wheat,  69,919,- 
000;  oats,  78,936,000;  rye,  3,486,000;  barley, 
14,018,000;  potatoes,  10,080,000;  hay,  5,877,000 
tons;  and  sugar  beets,  1,230,000  short  tons  Com- 
parative figures  for  1913  are  corn,  114,150,000 
bushels;  wheat,  62,325,000;  oats,  59,625,000;  rye, 
1,740,000;  barley,  1,760,000;  potatoes,  5,664,000; 
and  hay,  1,675,000  tons. 

Manufactures.  Nebraska  is  not  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  States.  It  has,  how- 
ever, five  cities  with  more  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants which  in  1920  contained  21.8  per  cent  of 
the  State's  total  population  and  m  1919  reported 
81.7  per  cent  of  the  State's  manufactured  piod- 
ucts.  There  were  in  the  State,  in  1909,  2500 
manufacturing  establishments;  in  1919,  2884,  in 
1925,  1303;  in  1927,  1277.  Wage  earners  in 
manufactories  numbered  36,521  in  1919;  27,108 
in  1925;  and  26,110  in  1927.  The  capital  in- 
vested amounted  to  $99,901,089  in  1909  and  $245,- 
256,684  in  1919.  The  value  of  the  products  in 
1909  was  $199,018,579;  in  1910,  $596,042,498;  in 
1925,  $442,083,752,  and  in  1927,  $420,296,190. 
The  large  increase  in  value  of  the  piochurtH  about 
1919  was  due  largely  to  the  change  in  industrial 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  War  and  can- 
not properly  be  used  to  indicate  the  growth  in 
manufactures,  but  a  normal  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  and  in  the  number  of  estab- 


lishments indicated  a  decided  growth  in  the  man- 
ufacturing activities  of  the  State.  The  principal 
manufacturing  city  is  Omaha,  which  had,  in 
1909,  432  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
product  valued  at  $60,855,000;  in  1919,  561  with 
$452,237,000;  and  in  1925,  products  valued  at 
$339,004,000.  Lincoln  also  is  important  indus- 
trially, having  167  manufacturing  establishments 
in  1909,  with  a  product  valued  at  $7,010,000;  in 
1914,  195,  with  $10,025,000;  and  in  1919,  210, 
with  $23,368,000. 

Education.  The  passage  of  a  succession  of 
legislative  acts  has  done  much  to  improve  educa- 
tional conditions  in  Nebraska.  The  Legislature 
of  1919  passed  a  certification  law  standardizing 
the  issue  of  teachers'  ceitifications  by  establishing 
specific  legal  requirements;  a  law  redistrictmg 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  forming  consolidated 
school  districts;  and  a  third  making  citizenship 
a  necessaiy  lequnement  for  tcacheis  in  all  pub- 
lic, pi  ivate,  denominational,  and  parochial 
wchools.  The  Legislature  of  1921  made  it  man- 
datoiy  for  every  school  distuct  of  the  State  to 
piovidc  a  minimum  term  of  9  months  when 
it  can  be  suppoited  on  a  levy  of  $0.008  on  $1 
of  the  actual  assessed  valuation  of  the  school 
dihtnct.  The  four  State  noimal  schools  were 
designated  as  teachers'  colleges  by  the  1921 
Legislatiue  and  were  authorized  to  confer  the 
bachelors  degiee  on  students  completing  the 
foui  years'  college  course.  Midland  College 
changed  its  location  fioni  Atchisou,  Kan.,  to 
Fiemont,  Nebr.,  and  Bellevue  College,  foimeily  at 
Uellevue,  Nebr ,  was  discontinued.  Kniollment 
in  public  schools  in  1925-26  was:  all  grades, 
326,934;  elementary,  266,828;  secondary,  00,- 
106.  Expenditure  for  public  day  tchools  was. 
current,  $23,725,314;  outlays,  $5,623,498.  lllit- 
eiacy  in  the  State  decreased  from  2.5  per  cent 
in  1910  to  1.8  pei  cent  in  1920:  among  the  native 
white  population,  from  0.8  to  0.5;  among  the 
foreign-born  white,  from  7.1  to  6.6;  and  among 
the  Negro,  from  8.5  to  5.7. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  leported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commeice,  were:  for  depart- 
mental maintenance  and  operation,  $10,974,948 
(of  which  $1,314,251  was  for  local  education); 
inteiest  on  debt,  $37,462;  permanent  impiove- 
ments,  $9,208,833;  total,  $20,221,243  (of  which 
$8,195,355  was  for  highways,  $1,586,749  being 
for  maintenance  and  $6,608,606  for  construction ) 
Revenues  were  $17,286,726.  Of  this,  property 
and  special  taxes  formed  37.4  pel  cent;  depart- 
mental earnings  and  chaiges  for  officials'  serv- 
ices, 10.4  per  cent,  sales  of  licenses  and  taxation 
of  gasoline,  29.4  per  cent.  Property  valuation 
was  $3,321,741,538,  State  taxation  thereon, 
$5,849,739.  State  funded  debt  was  nil. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  During  much 
of  the  time  subsequent  to  1914,  control  was  bal- 
anced closely  between  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties.  In  1914  John  H.  Morehead, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected  governor, 
and  the  Democrats  elected  their  candidates  for 
Congiess  in  three  districts  and  the  Republicans 
theirs  in  the  others.  A  Woman -suffrage  amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  this  election.  In  1916  the 
State  was  Democratic,  both  nationally  and  lo- 
cally. Keith  Neville,  Democrat,  was  elected 
governor  and  (Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  was  reflected 
to  the  Senate.  For  President,  Wilson  received 
158,827  votes;  Hughes,  117,771.  The  Prohibi- 
tion amendment  was  carried.  In  1918  the  Re- 
publican nominees  were  elected  to  the  Legislature 
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by  large  majorities.  Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  Re- 
publican, was  elected  governor.  An  amendment 
to  the  constitution  was  adopted,  depriving  so- 
called  "first-paper  declarants,"  six  months  resi- 
dent in  the  State,  of  the  right  to  vote.  The 
voters  also  decided  in  favor  of  holding  a  con- 
vention to  draft  and  submit  a  new  State  consti- 
tution. In  October,  1919,  a  lynching  riot 
occurred  in  Douglas  County  during  which  the 
county  courthouse  was  damaged  by  fire,  with  a 
loss  of  nearly  $1,200,000.  An  administrative 
code,  consolidating  government  under  six  depart- 
ment heads,  was  enacted  in  1919.  Governor  Mc- 
Kelvie was  reelected  in  1920.  For  President, 
Harding  received  247,498  votes;  Cox,  119,608. 
During  1920  a  constitutional  convention  adopted 
41  amendments  to  the  constitution  which  were 
voted  on  in  a  special  election  on  September  22. 
Under  these  amendments,  the  English  language 
was  required  as  a  teaching  medium  in  all  com- 
mon schools,  the  governor  was  empowered  to  ap- 
point heads  of  the  executive  departments,  with 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  both  Houses;  a 
budget  system  was  created;  the  concurrence  of 
five  out  of  seven  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
made  necessary  for  declaring  a  law  unconstitu- 
tional ;  and  no  appropriations  were  to  go  to  sec- 
tarian institutions  not  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  State  Tn  1922  Charles  W.  Bryan,  Democrat, 
brother  of  William  J  Bryan,  was  elected  gov- 
ernor. Robert  B  Howell,  Republican,  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  defeating  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock,  Democrat.  Classified  taxation  of  in- 
tangibles was  adopted  in  1921,  but  largely  modi- 
fied in  1925.  A  bank  guarantee  fund  commission 
was  created  in  1923  to  handle  the  fund  created 
in  1909  The  fund  was  reported  depleted  in 
1928.  Adam  McMullen  was  elected  governor  in 
1924.  For  President,  Coolidge  received  218,585 
votes;  Davis,  137,289;  LaFollette,  100,701  In 
1926,  McMullen  was  again  elected  governor. 
In  1928  the  vote  for  President  was-  Hoover, 
345,745;  Smith,  107,959  Arthur  J.  Weaver, 
Republican,  was  elected  governor. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1917  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  revision  of  the  State  con- 
stitution. The  ritfht  of  women  to  vote  was 
extended  to  all  elections.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  the  judiciary  and  ceitain 
school  officers  by  nonpartisan  ballots.  A  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  in  1918  to 
deal  with  issues  arising  from  the  War.  The  so- 
called  Mockctt  Law,  under  which  the  teaching 
of  German  was  made  compulsory  in  the  schools, 
was  repealed.  The  Legislature  in  1919  passed  a 
measure  consolidating  several  boards  and  com- 
missions The  banking  laws  were  amended  and 
so  were  the  "blue  sky"  law  arid  the  woikmen's- 
cornpensation  law  A  bill  was  passed  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  State  capitol.  The  Legislature 
of  11)21  passed  measures  designed  to  prohibit 
aliens'  acquiring  title  to  land  in  the  State;  pro- 
vided for  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a 
State  budget  and  for  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative associations,  and  declared  English  the 
official  language  of  the  State,  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination against  its  use  by  religious  and 
social  bodies.  The  school  age  was  raised  from 
14  to  16  years  under  certain  conditions  and  the 
age  of  minoiity  for  women  to  21  years  A  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  in  April, 
1922,  to  reduce  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  1921.  The  total  amount  of  re- 
duction made  was  about  $2,500,000  Tn  1923 
the  Legislature  passed  a  measure  forbidding  the 
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marriage  of  persons  afflicted  with  certain 
diseases.  In  1927  the  criminal  code  was  made 
more  stringent  as  to  robbery. 

NEBRASKA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Lincoln,  founded  in  1869.  With  the 
exception  of  the  War  years,  the  student  enroll- 
ment increased  steadily  from  4133  in  1914,  to 
6484  in  the  autumn  term  of  1928,  with  3320 
students  in  the  summer  sessions  of  1928.  The 
faculty  showed  a  corresponding  increase  during 
the  period  of  from  283  to  360  members,  and  the 
library  from  111,000  to  223,885  volumes.  The 
income  from  the  university  rose  from  $1,000,000 
to  $4,135,390.  Among  the  larger  number  of  new 
buildings  added  during  the  period  was  an 
animal  pathology  laboratory,  in  1918,  when  a 
special  State  appropriation  was  made  for  re- 
search in  animal  diseases.  During  1919  and 
1920,  the  following  buildings  were  erected  or 
acquired  On  the  city  campus,  Social  Sciences 
Hall,  Teachers'  College,  Kllen  Smith  Hall,  the 
chancellor's  residence,  and  seven  students' 
houses ,  and  on  the  farm  campus,  quarters  for 
an  agiicnlhiral  engineering  department,  animal 
pathology  and  hygiene,  and  a  barn;  at  the  medi- 
cal college  at  Omaha,  a  new  laboratory,  a 
nurses'  home,  arid  a  steam  plant.  A  photo- 
graphic studio  was  added  in  1921,  and  in  1923 
a  beef  cattle  barn  and  a  new  stadium  for 
athletics  and  public  exercises,  from  fnnd^  raised 
by  private  subscription.  During  1926-27  a  new 
hospital  unit  was  completed  at  Omaha,  and  the 
gymnasium  at  Curtis  remodeled,  while  new 
buildings  under  construction  in  1928  included 
Andrews  Hall,  to  house  the  college  of  dentistry 
and  the  departments  of  English,  classics,  and 
Gei manic  languages,  on  the  city  campus;  a 
nursery  school,  a  service  building,  and  depart- 
mental greenhouses  on  the  agricultural  college 
campus,  dormitories  at  Nebraska  Agricultural 
School  at  Curtis;  and  a  residence  and  barns  at 
the  Agronomy  Farm.  An  additional  gift  of 
$10,000  for  the  development  of  the  University 
Museum  was  made  by  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Morrill  in 
1927-28  Chancellor,  Edgai  A.  Burnett,  D.Sc. 

NEBTJUE.     See  ASTRONOMY. 

NEQRI  SEMBILAN.  See  MALAY  STATES, 
FEDLKATED. 

NEGRO,  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE.  Tn  1910 
there  were  9,827,703  Negroes  in  the  United 
States;  in  1920  the  Negio  population  of  the 
country  had  increased  to  10,403,131,  when  it 
represented  10  pei  cent  of  the  country's  total 
population.  The  relative  numerical  importance 
of  the  Negro  appeared  to  be  on  the  decline.  In 
1790,  Negioes  made  up  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  as  a  lesult  of  the  henv(\  European 
immigration  following1  the  eighties  of  the  last 
century,  Negro  increases  fiom  decade  to  decade 
fell  off.  The  natural  increase  of  the  Negro  in 
the  country  (suiplus  of  births  over  deaths)  has 
slowed  up,  too,  though  this  increase  is  not 
srnallei  than  that  for  the  white*.  In  the  decade 
ending  1890,  the  natural  increase  in  Negro 
population  \\as  14  per  cent  over  the  previous 
decade;  by  1920,  the  natural  increase  had 
dropped  off  to  f)1/^  per  cent.  It  is  intei  eating 
to  note  that  during  the  period  1915-23,  there 
weie  actually  more  Negro  urban  deaths  than 
births,  but  this  fact  was  attributed  by  Negro 
statisticians  to  the  period  of  adjustment  follow- 
ing the  heavy  migrations  to  the  cities.  In  1920 
nine  million  of  the  ten  and  one-half  million 
Negroes  in  the  country  lived  in  the  10  Eastern 
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and  Southern  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Honda,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  were  15  Northern  and  Western  States 
where  the  Negroes  did  not  constitute  as  much  as 
1  per  cent  of  the  population;  but  in  Alabama 
and  Louisiana,  38  per  cent  of  all  the  (inhabitants 
was  Negro;  in  Georgia,  42  per  cent;  and  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  South  Carolina,  more  than  51  per 
cent. 

Despite  the  heavy  migrations  to  the  cities 
following  1916,  the  Negro  population  of  the 
United  States  was  still  largely  rural.  Two-thirds 
of  all  the  Negroes  in  the  country  lived  in  rural 
areas;  in  the  South,  the  ratio  was  three  out  of 
four.  In  fact,  0,000,000  Negroes  still  lived  in 
the  rural  areas  of  the  South.  In  the  North, 
however,  only  one  Negro  out  of  six  was  a  rural 
dweller.  This  last  fact  indicates  the  outstand- 
ing phenomenon  in  Negro  demogiaphy  since 
1014.  As  a  result  of  the  stoppage  of  immigra- 
tion brought  on  by  the  World  W  ar  and  with  the 
heavy  demands  for  labor  made  by  the  wai-time 
industiies,  there  began  a  trek,  on  the  part  of 
the  Negro,  from  the  country  to  the  cities  and 
fiom  the  South  to  the  North.  During  the  dec- 
ade 1910-20,  the  Negro  population  in  the  cities 
of  the  North  and  the  Webt  increased  from  830,- 
000  to  1,309,000.  The  outstanding  fact,  how- 
ever,  was  that  the  urban  Negroes  increased  in 
such  laige  numberH  By  3920  the  number  of 
urban  Negroes  had  swelled  to  3,500,000  and  by 
1928  the  figure  was  estimated  to  be  4,000,000. 
During  the  last  25  years,  the  Negro  population 
in  the  cities  has  apparently  actually  doubled. 
By  1920  there  were  24  cities  in  the  country  that 
had  more  than  25,000  Negroes  each.  Between 
1910  and  1920,  the  Negro  population  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  example,  had  increased  50,000;  that 
of  New  York  had  increased  61,000;  that  of 
Chicago,  05,000;  and  Detroit's  Negro  population 
showed  an  increase  of  000  per  cent. 

Prior  to  the  northward  migrations,  which 
became  pronounced  in  1918,  the  Negro  had  al- 
ready found  himself  being  hard-pressed  by  the 
competition  of  white  labor  in  the  Southern 
cities.  In  other  words,  the  Negro  found  himself 
perceptibly  being  pushed  back  into  the  rural 
areas  and  even  heie  his  labor  supply  exceeded 
the  demand.  The  War  miraculously  changed  the 
economic  status  of  the  Negro,  for  he  began  to 
constitute  the  labor  reserve  that  the  war-time 
industries  of  the  North  needed  so  badly.  The 
result  was  the  movement  into  the  cities  of  the 
North,  sometimes  in  the  r61e  of  strikebreaker, 
more  often  as  unskilled  labor.  The  Negro  first 
went  into  the  lowest  kind  of  work:  road  build- 
ing, railway  maintenance,  steel  and  iron,  etc. 
At  the  present  time,  10  per  cent  of  all  the  iron 
molders  in  Chicago  are  Negro;  in  Detroit,  there 
were  11,000  Negro  workers  in  the  Ford  plants 
alone  before  1928. 

The  distribution  of  Negro  workers  through- 
out the  country  would  seem  to  show  concen- 
tration in  particular  industries.  Authorities 
declare  that  they  make  up  21  per  cent  of  the 
building  laborers,  60  per  cent  of  the  tobacco 
workers,  14  per  cent  of  the  iron  and  steel  labor- 
ers, 89.5  per  cent  of  the  turpentine  laborers,  etc. 
They  have,  however,  fewer  than  their  population 
proportion  of  carpenters  (3.8  per  cent),  iron 
niolders  (5.5  per  cent),  coal  miners  (7.7  per 
cent).  It  would  seem  that  the  Negro's  indus- 


trial position  is  this:  he  constitutes  the  needed 
labor  reserve  of  the  country  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  country  needs  annually  one 
million  new  recruits  in  industry.  Whether  the 
Negro  will  reach  the  status  of  the  skilled  white 
laborer,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  the  South,  white 
labor  is  distinctly  hostile  to  the  Negro  and  it 
is  as  difficult  today  to  find  a  Negro  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  for  example,  as  before  the  War  it 
was  hard  to  find  a  white  laborer  doing  this  kind 
of  work.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  talked  of  unionizing  the  Negro,  but  achieve- 
ment in  this  direction  has  been  small.  At  the 
present  time,  the  status  of  the  Negro  is  deter- 
mined by  existing  race  prejudice  and  as  long  as 
the  Negro  is  considered  barred  because  of  his 
color,  so  long  will  his  economic  lot  be  an  un- 
happy one. 

The  Negro  has  been  seeking  to  lift  himself  by 
the  bootstraps  to  some  extent  and  the  census  of 
1920  showed  a  fairly  laige  Negro  middle  class. 
In  1920  the  census  listed  80,183  Ncgioes  in  the 
professions*,  there  being  950  lawyers,  3495  physi- 
cians, 35,503  teacheis,  etc.  In  1927  there  were 
in  the  country  28  Negro  insurance  companies 
with  assets  of  $11,170,791;  in  1926  there  were 
33  savings  and  commercial  banks;  and  30  to  50 
building  and  loan  associations  conducted  by 
Negroes.  The  33  banks  showed,  as  of  July  31, 
1927,  total  assets  $15,292,820.  An  estimate  in 
1928  put  the  number  of  Negro  business  enter- 
prises in  the  country  at  70,000  Tlieie  exist 
vaiious  national  commercial  organizations  such 
at)  the  National  Negro  Business  League,  the 
National  Association  of  Bankers,  the  National 
Negio  Hotel  Association,  the  Negro  Press  Asso- 
ciation (which  represents  more  than  400  Negio 
weeklies),  «tc. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of  welfare  work 
among  the  Negioes.  At  the  piesent  tune,  there 
exists  two  national  organizations,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  the  National  Urban  League  The 
first  has  concerned  itself  with  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  race  and  the  second  with  the  pioblems  of 
employment,  housing,  and  recreation  The 
Kosenwald  Fund  has  achieved  wondeis  in  furthei- 
ing  the  cause  of  education  among  Negroes  in 
rural  areas.  From  1913  to  September  1928,  as 
a  result  of  the  financial  aid  oi  this  fund,  4148 
school  units  were  erec-ted.  The  total  cost  of 
these  buildings  has  been  $20,378,472  of  which 
the  Rosenwald  Fund  contributed  $3.342,752  and 
a  little  larger  sum  came  from  the  Negroes  them- 
selves. See  LYNCHINUS. 

NEGBO  EDUCATION.  See  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NEGROES  IN  AMERICA.  See  NEGRO,  ECO- 
NOMIC STATUS  OF  THE,  UNITED  STATES,  Popula- 
tion-, LYNCIUNOS;  and  KACE  PROBLEMS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

NEIHARDT,  JOHN  GNEISENAU  (1881-  ). 
An  American  writer,  born  at  Sharpsburg,  111. 
He  studied  at  the  Nebraska  Normal  School  and 
from  1901  to  1907  lived  among  the  Omaha  In- 
dians to  study  their  character  and  history.  His 
books  include  The  Divine  Enchantment  (1900)  ; 
The  Lonesome  Trail  (1907) ;  The  Dawn  Builder 
(1911);  The  Quest,  poems  (1916);  The  Song 
of  Three  Friends  (1919) ;  Two  Mothers,  a  drama 
(1921);  The  Song  of  the  Indian  Wars  (1925)  ; 
Poetic  Values  (1925) ;  Collected  Poems  (1926) ; 
Indian  Tales  and  Others  (1920).  The  Song  of 
Three  Friends  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  Poetry 
/Society  of  America  aa  the  best  volume 
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of  verse  of  1910.  He  edited  several  collections 
of  verse  and  contributed  frequently  to  maga- 
zines. In  1921  he  was  made  poet  laureate  of 
Nebraska  by  act  of  the  Legislature  and  in  1923 
was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  Since  1926  he  has  been 
literary  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

NEILSON,  WILLIAM  ALLAN  (1869).  An 
American  college  president,  who  was  born  at 
Doune,  Scotland,  and  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  (A.M.,  1891).  For  five  years  he 
was  a  teacher  in  Scotland  and  at  Toronto,  Can. 
Later,  he  was  associate  in  English  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  instructor  at  Harvard,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Columbia  (1905-06),  and  Harvard 
( 1906-1 7 ) ,  and  president  of  Smith  College  (1917- 
).  He  served  as  exchange  professor  at  the 
University  of  Paris  ( 1914-15) .  He  is  the  author 
of  Origins  and  Sources  of  the  Court  of  Love 
(1899)  ;  Essentials  of  Poetry  (1912)  ;  The  Facts 
about  Shakespeare  (1913)  ;  Bums,  How  to  Know 
Him  (1917);  A  History  of  English  Literature 
(1920).  He  has  edited  Milton's  Minor  Poems 
(1899);  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works  (Cam- 
bridge Poets,  1906)  ;  The  Types  of  English  Lit- 
erature (series  beginning  1907)  ;  The  Tudor 
Shakespeare  (1911);  The  Chief  Elizabethan 
/dramatists  (1911);  and  ('hief  British  Poets  in 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  (1916), 
and  has  been  associate  editor  of  The  Hansard 
Classics  (1909),  Harvard  Classics  Shelf  of  Fic- 
tion (1917),  Selections  from  Chaucer  (1921). 

NEJD,  EMIRATE  OF.    See  ARABIA. 

NELSON,  KNUTE  (1845-192:1).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  legislator  (see  VOL.  XVI).  He 
wns  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Minnesota  for  five  successive  terms  and  was  re- 
elected  for  the  term  ending  1925.  At  tbe  time  of 
his  death,  on  Apr  28,  1923,  he  was  the  oldest 
mcm)>er  of  that  body  in  point  of  service. 

NEO-LAMARCKIAN  THEOBY.  See  HE- 
REDITY 

NEON  LAMP.     See  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

NERNST,  neinst,  WALTER  (1804-  ).  A 
Geimaii  physicist  (see  VOL.  XVI)  He  was 
awaided  the  Nobel  Prize  for  physics  in  1020. 
His  later  publications  included  Die  theoretischen 
11  nd  erprnmentellen  Crundlagen  des  iieuen 
Warmenatzes  (1018). 

NESBIT,  EDITTT.    See  BLAND,  EDITH  NEHBTT. 

NETHERLANDS,  THE,  or  HOLLAND.  A 
kingdom  situated  on  the  North  Sea,  lying  be- 
tween the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  on  the  south  and 
west  and  (lei'many  on  the  vast  Its  area  is 
13,205  square  miles,  of  which  617  consist  of 
water.  The  estimated  population  Dec.  31,  1927, 
was  7,025,938,  an  increase  of  760.024  over  the 
census  of  1921.  The  density  of  population  per 
squaie  mile  amounted  to  605.1.  The  urban  pop- 
ulation constituted  47  02  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
and  the  rural,  52  98  per  cent.  Emigrants  in 
1927  amounted  to  3340,  most  of  whom  departed 
from  Dutch  ports  for  North  America  The  royal 
family  arid  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  is  under  Presby- 
terian government,  but  complete  liberty  of  con- 
science is  granted  to  all  religions.  At  the  census 
of  1920,  there  were  2,826,633  adherents  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church ;  other  Protestants  num- 
bered 832,164;  Catholics,  2,444,583;  Jansenists, 
10,461;  Jews,  115,222;  other  known  creeds,  635,- 
241.  The  chief  cities,  with  their  population  Dec. 
31,  1027,  are  Amsterdam,  734,844;  Rotterdam, 
571,842;  The  Hague,  416,179;  Utrecht,  151,660; 
Haarlem,  113,304;  and  Groningen,  101,310. 


Agriculture.  The  total  area  of  agricultural 
land  in  hectares  (1  hectare  =  2.47  acres)  in 
1927  was  2,519,393  (in  1913,  2,186,591);  arable 
land,  890,687  (882,255  hectares  in  1913); 
meadows,  1,272,743  (1,221,876  in  1913);  gardens 
and  orchards,  105,677  (81,460  in  1913);  forests, 
250,286  (257,939  in  1913);  uncultivated  land, 
747,849  (515,143  in  1913). 

Live  stock  and  poultry  (1921  and  1910): 
horses,  363,668  and  327,377;  cattle,  2,062,771 
and  2,026,943;  sheep,  668,211  and  889,036;  pigs, 
1,519,245  and  1,250,844;  chickens,  9,660,800  and 
6,709,593. 

CROPS     AREA  AND  PRODUCTION 


Production  (thou- 

sands of  units  — 

Area  (thou- 

bushels, except 

sands  of  acres) 

as  indicated) 

Crop 

1909-     1927 

1909-             1927 

1913 

1913 

Wheat 

138           150 

4,824                5,096 

Rje 

557          482 

16,047             13,594 

Barley 

68             66 

3,271                3,027 

Oats 

346           3f>6 

19,434             22,873 

Potatoes 

411           425 

87,573             90,021 

Sugar  beets 

145           171 

1,794°             1,852- 

Flax 

33             27 

17,276  »          12,125  » 

0  Unit,  metric 

ton 

*  Unit,   pound 

of  fiber 

Mining  and  Manufacturing.  Mining  is 
limited  in  the  Netherlands  to  coal  mining  in  the 
Province  of  Limbing.  The  coal  production  was 
10,694,000  metiic  tons  foi  192H,  against  4,570,000 
for  1922  and  3,018,000  in  1917.  State-owned 
mines  produced  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  1927  there  were  987  dailies  The  production 
of  butter  in  1927  amounted  to  187,630,000  pounds, 
and  of  cheese,  277,007,000  pounds.  The  bect- 
augar  refineries  numbered  18  in  1020,  while  the 
total  sugar  pioduction  amounted  to  545,037 
metric  tons  for  1926.  In  1920  theie  weie  30 
potato-flour  factoiies,  15  cnulboard  factoiies, 
and  17  margarine  factories.  The  latter  produced 
296,263,000  pounds  of  margaiine 

Communications.     Length     of     railways     in 

1927  was   2284   miles,   as   compared   with   2325 
in  1913.     All  the  railway  lines  are  opeiated  by 
private  companies,  including   1348  miles  owned 
by  the  Government.     In  1927  the  merchant  ma- 
rine  consisted   of    1156   vessels   of    100   tons   or 
o\ei    with   a   capacity   of    2,654,003   gross    tons. 
In  1927,  24,710  vessels  of  33,716,000  net  registered 
tons  enteied   the  ports  of   the   Nethei  lands  and 
24,870   of   33,637,000   tons   clcaied. 

Commerce.  Exports  in  1928  were  valued  at 
$794,474,000  and  impoits  at  $1,073,550,800.  The 
value  of  exports  in  1927  was  745  per  cent  of 
the  import  figure,  the  highest  ratio  since  1917. 
The  five  leading  imports  in  the  older  of  value  in 

1928  weie  textiles,   cereals  ami   Hour,   11011  and 
steel,  timbei,  and  coal,  the  five  leading  exports, 
cotton    piece    goods,    butter,    coal,    cheese,    and 
margarine.     The    value    of    tiade    with    leading 
countries    in    1928     (giving    Dutch    impoit    and 
expoit    figures,    respectively)     was.     (Jeimany, 
$292,058,400    and    $187,095,600;    Great   Britain, 
$100,975,200  and  $172,775,600;   Belgium,  $119,- 
948,400   and   $68,840,800;    United   States,  $106,- 
302,800    and    $27,610,400;    Dutch    East    Indies, 
$56,001,200  and  $70,153,200;  France,  $48,339,600 
and  $49,006,800. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1929  carried  pro- 
posed expenditures  under  the  ordinary  service 
of  593,651,000  florins  ($237,460,400),  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  year,  while 
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the  receipts,  estimated  at  553,127,000  florins 
($221,250,800),  were  somewhat  higher,  despite 
tax  i eduction s  that  became  effective  in  1928. 
Since  1()25  actual  or  anticipated  receipts  under 
the  ordinary  HCIVICC  have  been  well  in  exceRs  of 
the  expendituios.  Tinder  the  extra  ordinal  y  serv- 
ice, ulso  known  as  the  capital  service,  proposed 
expeiiditines  for  11)29  totaled  189,221,000  florins 
($75,088,400) — a  heavy  decline  as  compared 
with  those  of  1928 — and  the  estimated  receipts 
were  also  lower,  at  44,152,000  ilorins  ($17,600,- 
800).  The  budget  provided,  huwe\ei,  for  the 
redemption  and  conveiHion  of  the  1923  "C"  dollar 
loan,  the  only  foieign  loan  outstanding. 

The  total  public  debt  on  Sept.  1,  1928,  stood 
at  2,813,127,000  llonns  ($1,125,250,800),  com- 
prising a  floating  debt  of  190,891,000  florins 
($70,350,400)  and  a  consolidated  debt  of  2,622,- 
236.000  Ilorins  ($1,048,894.400). 

History.  When  the  World  War  broke  out, 
Holland  prudently  decided  to  biing  its  whole 
military  st length  into  the  field.  By  Aug.  4,  1914, 
200,000  men  were  under  aims,  and  as  hostilities 
progressed  and  the  work  of  policing  the  coasts 
and  the  frontiers  increased,  more  units  were 
called  up,  so  that  at  its  height,  the  Dutch  Army 
totaled  400,000  men  The  expense  was  enormous 
for  so  small  a  country.  In  December,  1914,  a 
loan  of  $100,000,000  had  to  be  floated  to  meet 
the  costs  of  the  establishment.  In  all,  a  debt  of 
more  than  $750,000,000  was  incurred  which  could 
be  wholly  attributed  to  the  War,  i  e  ,  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  army  and  navy,  the  care  of  refugees 
and  interned  soldiers,  etc.  Tn  1915  all  workmen 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  were 
placed  under  maTtial  law,  and  a  chock  was  put 
on  their  goings  arid  comings;  later  in  the  year, 
the  ever-present  thieat  of  invasion  prompted  the 
Government  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  in  some  of 
the  communes  of  noith  Holland  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  Amsterdam  The  feeding  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  providing  of  industry  with  the  raw 
materials  necessary  for  its  opeiation  were  per- 
haps Holland's  most  pressing  problems  Normal 
activity  was  dependent  on  keeping  the  regular 
channels  of  trade  clear. 

Having  become  a  country  of  truck  farmers  and 
cattle  breeders,  Holland  depended  on  Germany 
for  her  conl  and  iron  and  on  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  for  her  foodstuffs 
and  textiles.  A  brisk  overseas  and  land  trade 
was  can  led  on  with  all  these,  as  well  as  with 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austrin-llungnry.  The 
War  curtailed  intercourse  on  land,  except  with 
Germany,  and  the  British  blockade  and  the  Ger- 
man submarine  policy,  as  well  as  American  seiss- 
111  e  of  Dutch  ships  in  1918,  plnyed  havoc  with  the 
Dutch  mei chant  marine  More  and  more,  Hol- 
land was  put  at  the  mercy  of  belligerents,  and 
only  the  conclusion  of  the  War  checked  the  pi  og- 
ress of  the  famine  gripping  her  people.  Extraor- 
dinaiy  administrative  measures  had  to  be  taken. 
In  1914  nnd  1915,  the  export  of  cereals  and  flour, 
cotton,  rice,  and  linseed  was  prohibited.  In  1915 
the  Netherlands  Overseas  Tiust  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  imports.  Before  Great 
Britain  and  France  would  give  their  consent  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  usual  trade  relations,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Trust  to  give  assurances 
that  the  articles  imported  would  not  be  reshipped 
to  Germany. 

In  1910  the  scarcity  of  flour  forced  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  baking  of  white  bread;  maximum 
prices  for  cereals  were  fixed.  The  dislocation  of 
trade  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  compelled  the 


Government  to  maintain  a  strict  surveillance  over 
the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and  fodder.  What 
little  prosperity  there  was  grew  out  of  the  main- 
tenance of  lelations  with  the  Central  Powers; 
Germany  and  Austria  took  Holland's  vegetables 
and  dairy  pioducts,  and  Germany,  in  turn,  sent 
coal  and  iron. 

In  a  situation  of  such  complex  relations,  the 
rise  of  irritations  was  inevitable.  Clashes  with 
Germany  and  the  Allies  were  frequent.  During 
191. 5-1 7,  notes  were  interchanged  with  Germany 
over  the  violation  of  Dutch  neutrality  by  th,e 
landing  of  airships,  the  stopping  of  merchant 
vessels,  and  the  mining  and  torpedoing  ol  Dutch 
ships;  in  1918,  feeling  ran  high  over  the  British 
and  American  seizure  of  Dutch  ships.  Not  until 
the  Armistice  did  Holland  dare  relax  her  vigi- 
lance, and  then  the  tin  eat  of  mutiny  among  the 
soldieis  hastened  demobilization  sooner  than  the 
Government  might  have  wished.  The  problem 
of  the  returning  soldiers,  in  view  of  the  disorgani- 
zation of  industry  and  the  dearth  of  housing, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  trials  of  the  state. 
(At  the  end  of  the  War,  there  was  a  shortage  of 
35,000  houses  in  Amsteidam  alone.  However, 
woik  on  new  ones  was  quickly  undertaken,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  1922,  20,000  had  been 
built  or  were  Hearing  completion.)  Despite  these 
local  pioblerns,  the  Dutch  worked  unspanngly  in 
the  interests  of  their  less  foitunate  neighbors. 
The  invasion  of  Belgium  sent  into  Holland  some 
1,200,000  lufugees  who  were  clothed  and  fed  for 
varying  lengths  of  time.  By  the  end  of  the  War, 
theie  weic  still  about  30,000  such  refugees  partak- 
ing of  the  hospitality  of  the  Dutch.  Interned  sol- 
diers at  times  numbered  as  many  as  60,000,  most 
of  them  Belgians,  but  also  many  Russian  and 
German  deserters.  The  Dutch  Red  Cross  did 
yeoman  woik  in  facilitating  the  exchange  of  Brit- 
ish and  German  prisoners.  In  all  these  humani- 
tarian activities,  the  Government  expended 
$25,000,000,  while  private  conti ibutiona  easily 
reached  a  similar  amount. 

The  War  years  also  witnessed  civil  and  politi- 
cal developments  of  extraoidinaiv  importance. 
By  the  Electoral  Reform  Act  of  Dec.  12,  1917, 
univeisal  suffrage  and  proportional  representa- 
tion \\eie  established.  In  1917,  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  the  Government  was  ordered 
to  ])  10 vide  ior  the  upkeep  of  denominational  as 
well  as  secular  schools.  As  a  result  of  an  in- 
ci easing  labor  agitation  during  the  War,  a  series 
of  enactments  was  promulgated  in  1919  which 
aimed  at  better  social  and  woiking  conditions. 
By  these  laws,  the  eight-hour  day  was  assured 
in  factories  and  offices;  workmen's  insurance  was 
extended  to  all  industiies  except  agricultuie  and 
navigation;  the  general  supervision  of  health 
activities  was  turned  over  to  a  state  health  coun- 
cil, a  council  of  labor  was  erected  to  advise  gen- 
eially  all  administrative  departments  in  the  con- 
duct of  labor  affairs;  but  the  inability  of  affairs 
to  mend,  in  spite  of  paternalistic  legislation, 
increased  the  insurgency  of  the  labor  classes. 

In  1918  and  1919,  under  the  leadership  of 
Troelstia,  the  Social  Democrats  pressed  for  a  po- 
litical revolution,  some  even  demanding  the  ab- 
dication of  the  Queen.  Continued  hard  times 
brought  on  a  serious  dock  strike  during  Febru- 
ary-April, 1920,  and  such  outbreaks  were  fre- 
quent in  the  subsequent  years.  The  unemployed 
on  Jan.  1,  1924,  numbered  102,225,  but  by  July 
30,  1927,  this  figure  fell  to  47,200.  Meanwhile, 
the  membership  of  the  Socialist  Party  increased, 
so  that  on  Mar.  31,  1928,  it  numbered  52,206. 
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Incidentally,  the  strike  Situation  became  BO  seri- 
ous that  a  law  for  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  was  passed.  It  went  into  effect  on  May 
4,  1926. 

Politically,  the  throat  of  proletarian  control 
forced  the  union  of  most  of  the  elements  of  the 
.Right,  with  the  result  that  a  Catholic  govern- 
ment was  constituted  in  1918,  for  the  first  time, 
under  Jonkheer  Ruys  de  Beerenbrouck.  The 
elections  of  1022  for  the  second  chamber  re- 
turned 32  Catholics,  20  Social  Democrats,  10 
Anti -revolutionists,  and  some  others,  so  that 
the  Beerenbrouck  ministry  continued  in  power 
by  the  support  of  the  Right  bloc. 

The  question  of  the  defense  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  agitated  the  people  piofoundly  during 
1920-23.  In  1921  the  Queen's  address  "fiom  the 
throne  included  a  request  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  proposal  was  backed  up  by 
the  resolution  of  the  Indian  Council  In  1922 
the  Government  laid  befoie  the  second  chamber 
an  ambitious  programme  of  naval  construction. 
See  NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD  The  measure  was 
stubbornly  contested  in  1922  and  1023.  Its  op- 
ponents showed  tha.t  it  meant  an  additional  cost 
to  Holland  of  $14,000,000  yearly  for  12  years, 
arid  to  the  colonies  of  $20,800,000  for  the'  same 
term.  Nevertheless,  it  was  only  after  a  bitter 
struggle  that  profoundly  shook  the  whole  king- 
dom that  the  naval  bill  was  rejected.  Get  20, 
1923,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  49.  The  Kms  de  Boeren- 
biouck  e.ihniet  then  resigned.  The  inability  of 
the  three  parties  of  the  Right  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment compelled  the  Queen,  after  a  three-month 
suspension  of  goveinmciital  activities,  to  recall 
dc  Beerenbrouck  in  Januaiy,  19*24 

The  next  elections  took  place  on  July  1,  1925, 
and  the  slim  majority  of  the  bloc  of  Catholics, 
Colonist  Anti-i evolutionists,  and  Christian  His- 
toiieals  was  cut  by  fhe  moie  \otes  Theieupon, 
de  Beerenbrouck  resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
Anti-i  evolutionist,  IT.  Colj  n.  On  Mar  8,  19'2(>, 
Oolyn  was  replaced  as  Premier  by  Jonkheer  Di 
1)  J.  de  Ceer,  leader  of  the  Christian  Histoiical 
Parly.  The  next  legular  quadiennial  elections, 
on  July  1,  1929,  left  the  lelative  position  of  the 
more  important  parties  in  the  Ijowci  House  prac- 
tically unchanged.  The  Catholics  retained  their 
30  seats;  the  Anti-revolutionists  lost  one,  and 
retained  12;  the  Christian  Histoiicals  kept  their 
11 ;  and  the  Socialists  again  hold  24. 

A  Fiisian  nationalist  movement  for  cultural 
autonomy  assumed  importance  in  noithern  Hol- 
land during  1928.  A  Pan-Frisian  Congress,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Geiman  Friesland  were 
also  represented,  was  established,  and  organiza- 
tions for  teaching  the  "native"  language  to  Fris- 
ian children  were  formed.  Demands  also  were 
made  for  a  chair  in  Frisian  philology  at  a  Dutch 
university. 

Holland's  post-war  foreign  relations  were 
stormy.  On  Nov.  10,  1918,  the  Dutch  ueie  un- 
pleasantly surprised  by  the  presence  of  the  former 
Kaiser  in  their  midst.  71  is  stay  at  Amerongen 
was  unmolested,  and  in  spite  of  demands  from 
the  Allies  for  his  extradition  in  1920,  the  Dutch 
government  refused  to  yield  him  up  All  other 
questions  yielded  precedence  to  the  demand  of 
Belgium  for  the  revision  of  the  treaties  of  1839. 
Belgium,  in  effect,  desired  sovereignty  over  the 
western  Scheldt,  as  well  as  the  district  of  south- 
ern Limburg  on  the  east  Belgium  sought  the 
left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Antwerp;  Limburg  was  desired  for 
strategic  and  economic  reasons.  For  the  consid- 


eration of  the  question,  the  Supreme  Council  in 
1919  created  an  international  commission,  but  it 
circumscribed  that  body's  activities  by  indicat- 
ing that  it  would  refuse  to  countenance  any  trans- 
fer of  territory.  The  disputants  were  advised  to 
come  to  an  amicable  understanding  over  the  mat- 
ter of  waterways.  In  1920  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  administration  of  the  Scheldt,  tho 
Antwerp-Mense-Rhine  canal,  and  two  other 
water  systems.  Further  difficulties  arose,  how- 
ever, with  Belgium's  insistence  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Weilingen  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Scheldt,  for  the  pass  controlled  the  port  of  Zec- 
brugge,  be  also  considered. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  two  countries 
signed  a  convention  on  Apr.  3,  1925,  which  closed 
the  Scheldt  to  warships  in  war  tune,  but  left 
it  open  to  all  other  vessels  both  in  war  and  peace. 
The  Weilingen  question,  however,  was  not 
bioached  in  the  agreement.  Then  a  treaty  con- 
cerning navigation  on  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine 
was  rejected  by  the  Dutch  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
33  to  17,  on  Mar.  24,  1927.  The  Senate  feared 
that  the  treaty  would  help  Belgian  Antwerp 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  city  of  Rot- 
terdam. 

There  were  other  international  concerns  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  Dutch  in  this  period. 
In  1920  Holland  joined  the  League  of  Nations. 
On  Dec  23,  1920,  after  heated  debate,  the  Parlia- 
ment voted  to  resume  relations  with  the  Vatican. 
These  had  terminated  in  1907.  In  the  same  year, 
although  it  formally  refused  to  open  commercial 
relations  with  Russia,  the  Foreign  Otlice  indicated 
that  it  would  not  inteifere  with  business  trans- 
actions. In  1922  Holland  welcomed  to  Tho 
Hague  the  Pcnnanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  which  had  been  created  by  the  league  of 
Nations.  In  1920  and  1927,  the  anthoiities  were 
faced  by  serious  Communist  revolts  in  Sumatra 
and  the  Dutch  Indies,  but  relative  quiet  was  re- 
stored in  1928.  On  Mar.  10,  1925,  the  Dutch 
Senate,  ratified  a  treaty  of  Aug  21,  1924,  giving 
the  United  States  the  right  to  search  Dutch 
\essels  for  liquor  outside  the  tlnee-nnle  zone  A 
dispute  between  Holland  and  the  United  States 
over  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Las  Palmas, 
situated  between  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the 
Philippines,  \\as  referied,  on  Oct.  5,  1925,  to 
Judge  Max  Huber  (S\\iss),  President  of  the 
Inter  national  Court,  for  settlement  The  United 
States  claimed  the  island,  which  is  two  miles 
long,  thiee-quarters  of  a  rnile  wide,  and  has  a 
population  of  700,  as  part  of  the  Spanish  cession 
of  1898.  The  arbitrator  decided  in  favor  of 
Holland  on  Apr.  4,  1928.  See  DUTCH  EAST 

TNDIhS. 

NETHERLANDS  INDIA.  See  DUTCH  EAST 
INDIES 

NEUILLY,  TREATY  OF.  See  PEACE  CONFEB- 
ENCE  AND  THE vrihH 

NETJMANN,  noi'nian,  ALFRED  (1895-  ). 
A  Herman  writer  of  short  stories,  novels,  plays, 
and  essays,  born  in  J>autenbuig,  West  Prussia. 
He  won  the  Kleist  Prr/e  with  his  novel  Der 
Teufcl  (1020).  His  other  works  include  The 
Liedrr  vom  Lruhcln  itnd  drr  Not,  poems  (1917)  ; 
Lehrer  Tauttsiq,  essays  (1923)  ,  Ihc  Brudcr,  novel 
(1924)  ;  Dcr  Patriot,  drama  (1920)  ;  and  Jtebcl- 
lcn,  novel  (1927).  A  number  of  his  works  were 
translated  into  English  and  several  plays  were 
produced  in  England  and  America 

NETJBOSES.  See  PSYCHOLOGY,  ABNORMAL 
and  PSYCHOANALYSTS. 

NETJTBODYNE.    See  RADIO  TELEPHONY. 


NEVADA 

NEVADA.     The   sixth   State  in  size    (110,- 
690  square  miles)  and  the  forty-eighth  in  popu- 
lation;   capital,    Carson    City.     The   population 
decreased  from  81,875  in  1910  to  77,407  in  1920, 
a  loss  of  5.5  per  cent.     The  white  population  fell 
off  from   74,276   to  70,699;    Indian,   from   6240 
to  4907;  Negro,  from  513  to  346;  native  white, 
from  66,277  to  55,897;  foreign-born  white,  from 
17,999  to  14,802.     The  urban  population  of  the 
State  rose  from  13,367  to  15,254,  while  the  rural 
population    decreased    from    68,508    to    62,153. 
The  only  important  city  in  the  State  is  Reno, 
with  10,867  inhabitants  in  1910,  12,016  in  1920. 
Agriculture.     Agricultui  ally,  Nevada  is  one 
of    the    least    important    States,    although    its 
agriculture  is  second  only  to  its  mining  and  no 
other  industry  approaches   it.    The  number   of 
farms  increased  17.6  per  cent,  or  from  2689  in 
1910  to  3163  in  1920  and  rose  farther  to  3883  in 
1926.     The    acreage    in    farms    deci  eased    from 
2,714,757  in  1910  to  2,357,163  in  1920,  but  rose  to 
4,090,580  in  1925.     The  improved  land  in  faims 
totaled  594,741  acres  in  1920.     The  peieentage  of 
land  used  for  agi  i  cultural  purposes  was  3  9  in 
1910  and  5.8  in  1925.     The  total  value  of  farm 
propel  ty  rose  from  $60,399,365  in   1910  to  $99,- 
779,666  in  11)20  and  lemamed  almost  unchanged 
in  11)25,  at  $98,086,358;   the  average  value  per 
farm  was  $22,462  in  1910,  $31,546  in  1920,  and 
$25,260  111   1925.     In   interpreting  these  values, 
the  currency  inflation  incident  to  tho  World  War 
is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     Of  the  total 
number  of  farms  in  1920,  3463  were  operated  by 
owners;   114,  by  manageis;  and  306,  by  tenants. 
The    compaiative    figures   for    11)10   were    2175; 
181  ;  and  333.     White  farmeis  in  1920  numbered 
2944,    compared    with    2528    in    1910.     In    1920 
native  white  farmeis  numbered  2060,  compared 
with   1661   in   1910;  foieign-born  white  farmers, 
884,    compaied    with    867.     Coloied    f  aimers    in 
11)20  nmnheied  219,  of  whom  208  were  Indians; 
in  1910,  161,  of  whom  148  weie  Indians.     Farms 
reported  as  under  mortgage,  884  in  1920,  num- 
bered 1164  in  11)25.     The  number  of  dairy  cows 
was    16,482    in    1920;     17,380    m    1925;    "beef" 
cows  numbered  189,960  in  1920;  173,695  m  1925; 
sheep,  880,580  in  1920;   1,183,572  in   1925.     The 
area  undei  irrigation  in  11)19  was  561,447  acres; 
in   1909,   701,833.     The  estimated   production  of 
the  chief   farm  crops  in   1928  was  as  follows: 
Wheat,  482,000  bushels;   barley,  440,000;   pota- 
toes, 840,000;  and  hay,  733,000  tons.     Compaia- 
tive  figures  for  1913  are  wheat,  1,081,000  bushels; 
barley,   492,000;    potatoes,    1,760,000;    and   hay, 
646,000  tons 

Mining.  The  most  important  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  aie  copper,  silver,  gold,  and 
lead.  Sil\ei,  which  was  formerly  the  most  im- 
portant mineral,  showed  a  great  decline  subse- 
quent to  1914,  when  the  production  was 
15,455,491  fine  ounces,  1916,  13,837,525;  1917, 
11,260,969,  11)18,  10,000,599;  1919,  6,863,580; 
1920,  7,745,093;  11)21,  7,083,782;  1922,  8,619,587; 
and  1926,  6,518,983.  The  value  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced also  decreased  sharply  in  this  period;  the 
output  in  1914  was  valued  at  $11,481,188,  1918, 
$6,619,937;  1920,  $3,566,728;  1922,  $3,297,384; 
and  1926,  $3,625,461.  Copper  showed  an  increase 
in  the  years  affected  by  the  World  War,  but  de- 
clined sharply  subsequently;  the  production  in 
1914  was  60,1)86,450  pounds;  1916,  105,116,813; 
1918,  116,316,441;  11)20,  50,559,763;  1921,  10,- 
961,491 ,  and  1926,  101 ,827,937  The  small  output 
in  1921  was  due  chiefly  to  the  business  depres- 
sion, which  caused  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
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copper.  The  production  of  gypsum  during  the 
period  ranged  from  100,000  up  to  350,972  short 
tons  per  year,  with  a  value  of  $1,527,235  in  the 
year  1926.  In  addition  to  the  minerals  men- 
tioned, the  State  also  produces  lead,  manganif- 
eious  ore,  and  zinc  in  important  quantities.  The 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  in  1927  was 
$26,753,295;  $25,648,961  in  1920;  $24,457,735  in 
1919;  $51,080,169  in  1918,  and  $29,984,338  in 
1914. 

Education.  The  educational  problem  of  Ne- 
vada is  made  difficult  by  the  State's  sparse  popu- 
lation and  its  vast  area.  In  spite  of  these  dif- 
ficulties, the  progress  of  education  has  peisisted. 
Efforts  have  been  in  part  directed  toward  the 
consolidation  of  schools  and  the  development  of 
vocational  education.  The  Legislature  passed 
many  measures  which  greatly  aided  the  admin- 
istration of  the  educational  system.  Vocational 
education  is  administered  by  the  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  and  Industrial  Rehabilita- 
tion, who  is  also  supervisor  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education.  The  object  in  vocational 
education  has  been  to  reach,  through  a  coopera- 
tive spirit,  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of 
persons  who  may  be  benefited  by  the  various 
types  of  instruction  offered,  in  ordei  that  the 
productive  industries  of  the  State  may  be  en- 
couraged and  the  intelligence  of  those  employed 
in  the  trades  and  other  industrial  pursuits  may 
be  increased;  and  efforts  toward  these  objects 
have  been  successful.  The  cost  of  education  in 
the  State  from  1912  to  1920  increased  gieatly; 
in  1912  the  cost  per  pupil  was  $7638;  in  11)25- 
26,  $125.35,  a  figure  exceeded  only  in  three  other 
States.  A  high-school  system  was  developed  ef- 
ficiently. The  total  enrollment  in  the  schools 
in  1913  was  13,622;  in  1925-26  it  was  15,614; 
of  this  number,  12,804  were  in  elementary  classes 
and  2810  in  secondary.  The  expenditure  on 
public  day  schools  in  1925-26  was:  cm  rent, 
$1,810,735 ,  outlays,  $1 46,491 .  The  high  expendi- 
ture per  capita  of  pupils  was  ascribable  to  the 
sparsity  of  population,  which  rendered  services 
costly  by  making  it  necessary  in  many  instances 
that  they  be  supplied  to  small  groups  of  pupils. 
Illiteracy  in  the  State  deci  eased  from  6.8  per 
cent  in  11)10  to  6.7  per  cent  in  11)20.  Among 
the  native  white  population,  it  increased  fioni 
0.3  to  0  5  per  cent ;  among  the  f  01  eign-born 
white,  fiom  7  to  8.5;  among  the  Negro,  it  de- 
ci eased  from  6  to  4.7. 

Finances.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1927,  as  leported  by  the  i).  S. 
Depaitrnent  of  Commerce,  were  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  departments,  $2,123,925  (of 
which  $449,664  was  f 01  local  education )  ;  for 
interest  on  debt,  $72,102;  for  permanent  im- 
provements, $1,634,662;  total  $3,830,599  (of 
which  $1,847,344  was  for  highways,  $402,723  be- 
ing for  maintenance  and  $1,443,621  for  construc- 
tion). Kevenues  were  $4,062,117;  of  this, 
property  and  special  taxes  formed  33.8  per  cent; 
departmental  earnings,  6.5  per  cent;  licenses,  in- 
cluding gasoline-sale  tax,  12.7  per  cent.  Assessed 
property  valuation  was  $203,070,872;  State  tax- 
ation thereon,  $1,229,171  Net  State  indebted- 
ness on  Dec.  31,  1927,  was  $1,650,376. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  In  1914  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  Emmet  D. 
Boyle,  was  elected.  Senator  Newlands  was  re- 
elected,  while  the  Republicans  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress.  An  amendment  providing 
for  woman  suffrage  was  adopted.  In  1916  the 
Democrats  elected  Key  Pittman  as  Senator. 
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In  the  presidential  voting,  Wilson  received  17,- 
776  votes;  Hughes,  12,127.  The  Democrats  in 
1918  reflected  Governor  Boyle.  Senator  New- 
lands  died  in  1918  and  Charles  B.  Henderson  was 
appointed.  The  Republicans  in  1920  elected 
Oddie  as  Senator.  In  the  presidential  voting, 
Harding  received  15,479  votes;  Cox,  9851.  In 
the  elections  of  1922,  the  Democrats  elected 
every  State  official  except  one.  James  W. 
Scrugham  was  elected  governor  and  Senator 
Pittman  was  reflected  to  the  Senate.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  1923  declared  unconstitutional 
the  Prohibition  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
that  year.  In  1924  the  presidential  vote  was: 
Coolidge,  11,243;  LaFollette,  9709;  Davis, 
5909.  Fred  W.  Balzar,  Republican,  was  elected 
governor  in  1926.  In  1928  Hoover,  for  Presi- 
dent, received  18,327  votes;  Smith,  14,090. 

Legislation.  The  most  important  acts  of 
the  Legislature  since  1914  are  noted  below.  The 
Legislature,  in  February,  1915,  passed  a  so-called 
"easy  divorce  bill,"  restoring  the  six  months' 
residence  requirement  which  had  been  abolished 
by  the  Legislature  of  1913.  The  Legislature 
of  1919  provided  for  a  budget  and  required  an 
eight-hour  day  on  public  works,  and  passed 
statutes  defining  and  punishing  criminal  syn- 
dicalism and  sabotage.  In  1921  enactments  cre- 
ated town-planning  commissions  for  incorpor- 
ated cities  and  towns  and  declared  oil  pipe  lines 
to  be  common  carriers.  A  bill  for  capital  pun- 
ishment by  lethal  gas  instead  of  by  hanging  or 
shooting  became  law.  In  1923  the  Legislature 
repealed  the  State  Prohibition  Law  which  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional  and  substituted 
a  measure  corresponding  to  the  Volstead  Act. 
It  also  granted  equal  rights  to  women  in  the 
guardianship  of  children,  extended  the  absent- 
voter  privilege  to  persons  who  because  of  physical 
disability  should  expect  to  be  confined  to  their 
homes  on  election  day,  made  the  possession  of 
drugs  illegally  obtained  a  crime,  enacted  a  modi- 
fied old-age-pension  law,  and  created  a  small 
claims  court.  Old-age-pension  payments  were  put 
under  county  control  in  1925.  County  and  muni- 
cipal borrowing  was  regulated  in  1927;  the  di- 
vorce residence  requirement  was  reduced  to  three 
months. 

NEVADA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  State  institution 
for  men  and  women  at  Reno,  founded  in  1874. 
The  student  enrollment  of  the  university  in- 
creased from  340  in  1914  to  849  in  the  autumn 
of  1928,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  sum- 
mer session  enrollment  in  the  latter  year  of  117; 
during  the  same  period,  the  faculty  increased 
from  50  to  74  members;  and  the  library  from 
28,000  bound  volumes  (1915)  to  48,934.  Pro- 
ductive funds  in  1928  amounted  to  $358,439, 
and  income  for  the  year  to  $652,664.  An  agri- 
cultural building  was  constructed  in  1918,  an 
educational  building  in  1920,  and  a  building 
to  house  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines'  Rare 
and  Precious  Metals  Experiment  Station  in  1921. 
Walter  E.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  succeeded  Archer 
Wilmot  Hendnck  as  president  in  1917. 

NEVIN,  ARTHUR  FINLEY  (1871-  ).  An 
American  composer,  born  at  Edgeworth,  Pa. 
Having  received  his  first  musical  education 
from  his  father,  he  entered  the  New  England 
Conservatory  in  1891,  studying  with  0.  Bendix 
(piano)  and  P.  Goetschius  (theory).  From 
1893  to  1897,  he  studied  in  Berlin  with  Klind- 
worth,  Jedliczka  (piano),  and  Boise  and  Hump- 
erdinck  (composition).  He  then  returned  to 
Edgeworth,  where  he  lived  until  1910,  devoting 


his  time  to  composition  and  teaching.  In  1903- 
04  he  spent  some  time  with  the  Blackfeet  In- 
dians in  Montana,  collecting  their  melodies  and 
legends.  There  he  found  the  subject  for  his 
Indian  opera  JPota,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Berlin  (1910),  the  first  work 
of  an  American  composer  ever  brought  out  at 
that  institution.  In  1915-20  he  was  professor 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  in 
1921-22  he  was  director  of  municipal  music  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  He  also  wrote  two  other 
operas,  The  Daughter  of  the  Forest  (Chicago, 
1918)  and  Twilight  (not  produced  up  to  1929)  ; 
a  masque,  A  Night  in  Yaddo-Jjand;  two  can- 
tatas, Roland  and  The  Djinns;  three  orchestral 
suites,  Miniature,  Lorna  Doone,  and  Love- 
Dreams;  Bakawali  Dances  for  orchestra;  a 
string  quartet  and  a  piano  trio;  arid  piano 
numbers  and  songs. 

NEVINSON,  CHRISTOPHER  RICHARD  WYNNE 
(1889-  ,  ).  An  English  painter,  bom  at 
Hampstcad.  His  training  was  obtained  at  Up- 
pingham,  St.  John's  Wood  School  of  Art,  Slade 
School,  and  Julieii's,  Paris.  His  first  paintings 
were  exhibited  in  London  in  1910.  Since  that 
year,  he  has  exhibited  annually  in  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Chicago.  During 
the  World  War,  he  saw  service  in  Flanders,  ex- 
hibited war  paintings  at  the  Leicester  Galleiies 
in  1916,  and  returned  to  France  as  an  official 
artist  in  the  following  year  The  Tmpenal  War 
Museum  purchased  10  of  his  war  paintings  and 
the  Canadian  War  Memorials  Fund,  five  otheis. 
Drawings,  etchings,  and  lithographs  are  owned 
by  the  British  Museum,  the  Luxembourg,  Har- 
vard University,  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada, 
and  the  National  Gallery  at  Biussels.  The 
Czechoslovak  Republic  officially  invited  Nevinson 
to  represent  British  art  at'  Pi  ague  in  1020. 
Among  his  publications  are  Alodrrn  War;  Brit- 
ish Artists  at  the  Front,  The  Great  War;  Fourth 
Year i  and  C.  R  W.  "Ncvwson  (Contemporary 
British  Artists  Series). 

NEVINSON,  HENRY  WOODD  (1850-  ). 
An  English  newspaper  corespondent  and  writer, 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  was  coi  respondent  for  the 
Daily  Chronicle  in  the  Greco-Turkish  War  of 
1897,  in  Crete,  in  Spain,  and  in  South  Africa 
during  the  Boer  War.  He  went  to  Central  Africa 
(1904—05),  exposed  the  Portuguese  slave  trade 
there  in  A  Modern  Slavery  (1906),  and  was  in 
Russia  during  the  uprising  of  JOOft-Oti.  He  went 
to  India  for  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  re- 
ported the  campaigns  in  Morocco  and  the  Bal- 
kans (1912)  for  various  newspapers.  He  was 
accredited  by  the  War  Office  as  official  cor- 
respondent at  the  Dardanelles  for  several  papers 
and  was  wounded  during  operations  there.  He 
was  later  correspondent  with  the  British  Armies 
in  Saloniki,  Egypt,  Fiance,  and  Germany.  After 
the  World  War,  he  was  frequently  a  special  cor* 
respondent  for  the  Manchester  Guardian.  He 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Nation  from  its  founda- 
tion until  1923.  His  other  works  include-  Books 
and  Personalities  (1905);  Essays  in  Freedom 
(1909);  The  Growth  of  Freedom,  "a  sketch  of 
the  development  of  political  and  personal  lib- 
erty" (1912);  Essays  in  Rebellion  (1913);  The 
Dardanelles  Campaign  (1918,  3d  ed.,  1920). 
Origmal  Sinners,  a  novel  (1920)  ;  Lines  of  Life, 
verse  (1920)  ;  Essays  in  Freedom  and  Rebellion 
(1921 );  Changes  and  Chances,  an  autobiography 
(1924);  More  Changes,  More  Chances  (1925); 
and  Last  Changes,  Last  Chances  (1928). 
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NEW,  HABEY  STEWART  (1858-  ).  A 
Postmaster  General  of  tho  United  States,  boru 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  educated  at  Butler 
University.  He  began  as  a  reporter  on  the  In- 
dianapolis Journal,  and  from  1878  to  1903  he 
was  editor,  part  owner,  and  publisher  of  that 
newspaper.  He  served  in  the  Spanish- American 
War.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
State  Senate  for  four  years,  and  from  1900  to 
1912,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  In  1917  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  served  till  1923, 
when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  general  by 
President  Raiding  and  retained  the  office 
throughout  President  Coolidge's  administration. 
He  gave  especial  attention  to  the  extension  of 
air-mail  routes  in  the  United  States  and  planned 
a  system  of  air  communication  with  the  Latin- 
American  countries. 

NEWARK.  The  largest  city  of  New  Jersey. 
The  population  IOHC  from  347,409  in  1910  to  414,- 
524  in  1920,  and  to  473,000  in  1928,  by  estimate 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  latter 
figure  is  piactically  doubled  by  the  adjacent 
cities  and  subuibs,  including  Elizabeth,  Bayoniie, 
Harrison,  the  Oranges,  Belleville,  Nutley,  Blooin- 
field,  and  Montcluir,  which  constitute  Greater 
Newark.  Since  1917  the  city  has  operated  under 
a  commission  foiin  of  government,  five  commis- 
sioners-at-luigo  elected  every  four  yeais  constitut- 
ing the  governing  body.  Each  commissioner  is 
the  director  of  one  of  five  departments:  public 
affairs,  public  woiks,  finance,  public  safety,  and 
parks  and  public  pioperty.  The  director  of  the 
department  of  public  affairs  serves  also  as  mayor 
of  the  city. 

In  191, 5  the  city-planning  commission  offered  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  city  of  Newark,  and 
in  1919  a  zoning  plan  was  adopted.  The  250th 
anniversaiy  of  tho  founding  of  tho  city  was  cele- 
brated duiing  five  months  of  1916  with  a  his- 
torical pageant,  a  prolonged  music  festival,  and 
an  exhibition  of  local  industries.  A  memorial 
building  was  erected  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,000  to  mark  the  occasion.  Other  impor- 
tant buildings  erected  since  1916  include  a  two- 
story  city  maiket  which  coveis  two  acres, 
completed  in  1923  at  a  cost  of  $5,100,000;  the 
Newark  Museum  of  Industry,  Art,  and  Science 
opened  in  1926,  toward  the  construction  of  which 
Louis  Bamberger  contributed  $500,000;  the  Hall 
of  Records  erected  in  1928  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  many  of  the  county  offices,  and  the  new 
Annex:  to  the  City  Hall  built  in  Romanesque 
style,  completed  in  1928,  at  a  cost  of  $1,001,000. 
In  Military  Park,  an  irregular  plaza  used  in 
colonial  days  as  a  drill  ground  and  suriourided 
by  public  and  semi -public  buildings,  there  has 
been  erected  a  bronze  group  by  Gutzon  Borglum 
depicting  the  Wars  of  America. 

Newark's  development  as  a  seaport  is  compara- 
tively recent.  In  1914  the  city  began  the  crea- 
tion of  Port  Newark  on  Newark  Bay  southeast 
of  the  city,  a  part  of  New  York  Harbor,  as  a 
shipping  terminal  and  industrial  centre.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War,  the  War  Department  leased  133  acres  of  the 
newly-filled  land  for  one  of  its  largest  supply 
bases,  spending  $12,000,000  on  docks,  warehouses, 
and  freight-handling  equipment;  and  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Boaid  established  a  $30,000,000  ship- 
yard where  17,000  persons  were  employed  by  the 
Submaiine  Boat  Corporation  in  the  construction 
of  150  steel  cargo  vessels.  At  the  close  of  the 
War,  the  city  acquired  the  Army  Base,  including 


nine  warehouses  with  2,000,000  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  resumed  its  progiamine.  By  1929  it  had 
spent  nearly  $6,000,000  reclaiming,  filling,  and 
developing  a  large  area  of  the  meadows  for  in- 
dustrial sites  and,  with  Federal  aid,  constructing 
a  channel  30  feet  deep  and  400  feet  wide.  Six 
public  and  139  private  docks  and  piers  have  been 
constructed.  Water-borne  commerce  in  1927 
amounted  to  7,115,323  tons.  In  1926  the  con- 
struction of  the  four-track  bridge  of  the  Central 
.Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  across  Newark  Bay  be- 
tween Bayonne  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  approximately  $15,000,000. 

Industrially,  Newark  ranks  fouiteenth  among 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  value  of  output. 
In  1925,  66,854  pel  sons  were  employed  in  1668 
manufacturing  establishments  and  received  $89,- 
640,000  in  wages;  the  value  of  products  manu- 
factured was  $490,046,599.  Among  the  principal 
products  in  1925,  measured  by  value,  were:  elec- 
trical machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies  ($51,- 
564,446);  paints  and  varnishes  ($23,271,662); 
leather  ($22,945,072);  jewelry  ($22,301,802); 
chemicals  ($18,053,917);  and  meat  products 
($17,682,863).  Newaik  is  also  important  as  an 
insurance  centre.  The  16  laige  life,  fire,  and 
casualty  companies  which  have  home  offices  there 
employ  some  9000  persons  and  have  assets  aggre- 
gating $2,100,000,000. 

The  Newark  metropolitan  airport,  consisting 
of  350  acres  of  city -owned  land  at  the  port  of 
Newark,  was  established  in  1928  for  commercial 
aviation.  It  is  to  be  used  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  the  concentration  and  distribut- 
ing base  for  air  mail  for  the  metiopolitan  diwtuct 
and  eastern  points.  In  1929  contracts  were  made 
for  the  construction  ot  a  new  Union  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  station  in  Newark,  extension  of  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  tube  system,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  high-speed  trolley  line  in  the  bed 
of  the  old  Morris  Canal  The  city's  share  in  the 
total  cost  will  be  about  $12,500,000.  The  water 
supply  of  Newaik  from  the  Pequainiock  Rivei 
has  been  increased  by  the  development  of  the 
\\anaqtie  watershed,  a  joint  undertaking  by  sev- 
eral municipalities  of  northern  New  Jersey, 
which  will  supply  a  total  of  100,000,000  gallons 
a  day;  40,500,000  gallons  have  been  allotted  to 
Newark.  See  WATER  SUPPLY 

The  city's  public-school  system  comprises  68 
elementary,  thiee,  junior  high,  five  senior  high, 
two  vocational,  two  continuation,  and  17  evening 
schools.  There  are  27  paiochial  schools,  and 
several  private  schools,  including  Newark  Acad- 
emy, founded  in  1792.  The  Newark  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1910)  is  an  extension  of 
New  York  University.  Newark  is  the  seat  of  a 
State  noi nial  school  (established  1913)  ;  the  New- 
ark College  of  Technology  (1885),  which  coordi- 
nates theoretical  instruction  with  practical  tram- 
ing  in  industrial  plants;  the  New  Jersey  College 
of  Pharmacy  (1891),  now  affiliated  with  Rutgers 
University;  and  the  New  Jersey  Law  School 
(1908).  Bank  clearings  in  1928  amounted  to 
$1,520,155,000.  The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  1927  was  $821,841,000;  the  net  debt  was 
$83,252,000. 

NEWARK  MUSIC  FESTIVAL.  See  Mu- 
sic, Festivals. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  The  fourth  city  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  third  in  value  of  its  manufac- 
tured products.  The  population  increased  from 
90,052  in  1910  to  121,217  in  1920,  and  to  130,- 
072  in  1923,  according  to  estimate  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  but  decreased  to  119,038, 
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according  to  the  assessois*  estimate  of  Apr.  1, 
1027.  between  1914  and  1924,  a  State  pier,  750 
feet  long,  with  a  depth  of  25  feet  of  water  on  sides 
and  end,  was  completed.  This  pier  afforded  dou- 
ble-track accommodations  for  24  freight  cars  and 
had  ample  loading  platforms  and  large  storage 
space.  A  modem  intersecting  sewer  system  also 
was  installed  at  a  coat  of  $3,500,000,  with  ca- 
pacity to  caie  for  a  population  of  300,000.  The 
capital  invented  in  the  textile  industry  rose 
from  $47,820,575  in  1914  to  $73,794,900  in  1927, 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  from  31,820 
to  35,906.  New  Bedfoid  is  the  spot  cotton 
market  of  the  North  and  has  five  public  modern 
warehouses  with  a  capacity  of  12,400,000  cubic 
feet.  Other  manufactuies  include  fine  tools, 
twist  drills,  dies,  silvcrwaie,  cut  glass,  rope, 
cordage,  shirts,  underwear,  overalls,  cloth  caps, 
paper  goods,  boxes,  sheet  copper,  soup,  mechani- 
cal toys,  electrical  devices,  refined  oils,  tire  fab- 
rics, etc.  The  industries  of  New  Bedford  repre- 
sent a  capital  investment  of  more  than 
$175,000,000. 

The  city  of  New  Bedford  has  a  public-school 
system  consisting  of  30  elementary  schools,  two 
junior  high  schools  (erected  in  1920),  and  one 
high  school.  Tn  addition,  there  aie  the  New 
Bedford  Vocational  School,  the  New  Bedford  Tex- 
tile School,  and  the  Swain  Free  School  of  Design. 
Bank  clearings  in  1928  amounted  to  $54,073,000. 
The  assessed  \uluation  of  pioperty  in  1927  was 
$315,738,000;  the  net  debt  was  $10,300,000. 
On  Apr.  16,  1928,  a  geneial  strike  of  between 
25,000  and  30,000  cotton-mill  operatives  was 
called  on  account  of  an  announced  wage  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent.  Work  was  suspended  for 
about  six  months  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
mills,  on  October  0,  the  unions  voted  to  return 
to  the  shops  \\ith  a  wage  cut  of  5  pel  cent. 

NEWBERKY,  TIU'MAN  HANDY  (1864-  ). 
An  American  financier  and  public  oflicial,  born 
in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  was  giuduated  from  Yale 
in  1885  and  was  later  connected  in  various  ca- 
pacities with  raihoads  and  other  mclustiial  or- 
ganizations. In  the  Spanish-American  War,  he 
served  as  lieutenant  and  navigator.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secietary  of  the  Navy  in 
1905  and  sei\cd  until  1908,  when  he  assumed 
the  post  of  Secietaiy  of  the  Navy  until  Mai  oh, 
1909.  In  the  World  Wai,  he  was  commander  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserves.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1918, 
defeating  Henry  Ford  for  the  nomination.  The 
expenditine  of  over  $200,000  in  the  primaries 
led  to  accusations  of  coiriiption  He  was  tried 
and  convicted  in  the  State  courts,  hut  the  case 
was  dismissed  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Chaiges  were  bi ought  befoie  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Privileges  und  Elections  in  1922, 
and  ho  was  exoneiated.  He  resigned  his  seat 
following  the  elections  of  1922. 

NEWBOLT,  SIR  HENRY  (JOHN)  (1862- 
).  An  English  writer,  best  known  for  his 
sea  poetry  and  stories  ( see  VOL  XVI ).  Besides 
receiving  honorary  degrees  from  various  uni- 
versities, he  was  knighted  in  1915  and  made 
a  Companion  of  Honor  m  1922.  From  1911  to 
1921,  he  was  a  professor  of  poetry  and  he  was 
controller  of  wireless  and  cables  during  the  World 
War.  In  1923  he  was  made  official  Naval  His- 
torian, and  wrote  Naval  Operations,  vol  iv 
(1928).  His  later  work  included  The  Book  of 
the  Blue  Nea  (1914)  :  The  Book  of  the  Thin  Red 
Line,  adventures  (1915);  The  Story  of  tJie  Ox- 
fordshire and  Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry 


(1915) ;  A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry  (1917) ; 
St.  George's  Day  and  Other  Poems  (1918)  ;  The 
Book  of  the  Long  Trail,  tales  of  explorers 
(1919);  A  Naval  History  of  the  War  (1920); 
The  Book  of  the  Grenvilles,  fiction  (1921); 
Studies  Green  and  Grey,  essays  ( 1926 )  ;  and 
New  Paths  on  Helicon,  one  of  his  many  antholo- 
gies (1927).  In  1925  he  became  editor  of  the 
Teaching  of  English  Series. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  A  Canadian  mari- 
time province,  with  an  area  of  27,985  square 
miles.  In  1911  the  population  was  351,889;  in 
1921,  387,876,  a  gam  of  10.23  per  cent.  The 
estimated  population  on  June  1,  1929,  was  419,- 
300.  The  rural  population  in  1921  was  67.9 
per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1911  it  was  71.7  per 
cent.  Populations  of  the  pnncipal  towns  in 
1921  were  St.  John,  47,1(50  (42,511  in  1911); 
Moncton,  17,488;  Fredcricton,  the  capital,  8114. 

Industry  and  Trade.  In  1927  only  889,276 
acres  out  of  the  total  area  (904,055  m  1914) 
were  undei  field  crops,  although  agriculture  is 
the  most  important  industiy.  Total  value  of 
yield  in  1920,  $23,338,000,  in  1914,  $29,045,100. 
Oats,  hay  and  clover,  and  potatoes  receive  the 
greatest  attention.  Dairying  has  shown  sub- 
stantial gains,  since  1,413,454  pounds  of  butter 
were  made  in  1926,  against  the  849,633  pounds  in 
1910.  Fishing  occupies  a  high  station;  in  1928 
the  catch  was  valued  at  $4,996,898,  comparing 
favoiably  with  that  of  1913.  Mineral  production 
in  1927,  laigely  made  up  of  coal  and  gypsum, 
reached  $2,024,025,  as  compaied  with  $1,102,613 
in  1913.  Much  of  the  forest  land  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Goveinment,  and  lumbeiing  lanks  high 
among  the  industries.  Lumber  cut  in  1925  was 
valued  at  $10,513,568;  pulpwood  made  a  very 
thriving  industiy  (153,069  tons),  worth  about 
$8,424,327.  In  1910  there  weie  1158  manufac- 
tuiing  establishments  (capital  $36,125,012);  in 
1925,  846  establishments  (capital,  $91,509,933). 
The  output  m  1910  was  $35,422,302,  in  1925, 
$73,374,660.  Of  the  87,000  hoise  power  esti- 
mated available,  47,231  (1928)  was  already 
being  worked.  Exports,  domestic  and  foreign, 
amounted  to  $100,973,185  in  1926-27  ($34,634,- 
156  m  1912-13)  ;  impoits  in  1926-27,  $28,279,- 
707  ($14,445,811  in  1912-13).  In  1926  there 
weie  1935  miles  of  railway  line,  as  compared 
with  1545  in  1913. 

Government.  The  receipts  for  1927  were 
$4,933,029  ($1,459,000  in  1913),  and  expendi- 
tures, $4,917,237  ($1,446,963  in  1913).  The  debt 
of  the  piovince  in  1912  was  only  $4,693,457; 
by  October,  1926,  it  had  mounted  to  $35,325,909. 
The  money  expended  011  public  woiks,  i.e  ,  hydro- 
electiic  development,  roads,  bridges,  and  giants 
to  railways,  accounted  for  the  increase.  By  1927 
the  number  of  teacheis  reached  2533  from  the 
2002  in  1913,  and  of  pupils,  80,690  from  the  63,- 
580  in  1913.  The  total  cost  of  education  also  in- 
creased, fiorn  $942,203  in  1913  to  $3,071,315  in 
the  1926-27  school  year.  The  province  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Canadian  Parliament  by  10  senators 
and  11  membeis  of  the  House.  The  suffrage  is 
exeicised  by  both  sexes. 

NEW  CALEDONIA.  See  PACIFIC  OCEAN 
ISLANDS. 

NEWELL,  KDWAKD  THEODORE  (1886-  ). 
An  Ameiican  numismatist,  born  at  Kenosha, 
\Vis.,  and  educated  at  Yalo  Univeisity.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
aftei  1916  and  wrote  many  woiks  on  coins  and 
minting,  including  The  Dated  Alexander  Coin- 
aye  of  tiidon  and  Ake  (1916);  Tarsoa  under 
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Alexander  (1919);  Myriandros  (1920);  The 
Kypartssia  Hoard  (1921) ;  The  Coinages  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  (1927). 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  A  British  dominion 
in  North  America,  comprising  the  island  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador.  See  LABRADOR.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  42,734  square  miles;  of 
Labrador,  120,000.  The  total  population  in- 
creased from  242,619  in  1911  (Labrador,  3949) 
to  262,979  in  1921  (Labrador,  3621 )  and  to  263,- 
182  in  1927  (Labrador,  4054).  St.  John's,  the 
capital,  had  a  population  of  40,059  in  1926  (32,- 
292  in  1911);  Haibor  Grace,  3825  in  1921 
(4279);  Bonavista,  4025  in  1921  (3911);  Car- 
bonear,  3320  in  1921  (3540).  The  population, 
the  great  bulk  of  which  is  native  arid  of  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  descent,  still  remains  practi- 
cally concentrated  on  the  southeast  coast.  Emi- 
giation  rose  noticeably  during  the  post-war  de- 
pression. In  1927  there  were  13,687  immigrants 
and  15,765  emigrants. 

Industry  and  Trade.  Fishing  exceeds  all 
other  occupations  in  importance.  In  1927,  740 
men  and  41  vessels  on  the  Bank  cod  fishery 
brought  in  a  catch  of  99,663  quintals,  compared 
with  152,374  quintals  brought  in  by  1830  men 
in  104  vessels  in  1913.  Exports  of  codfish  in 

1927  were    1,557,753   quintals.     The   serious  de- 
cline in  the  seal  fishery  was  partly  attributable 
to  the  loss  of  ships  and  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
shipbuilding.     In    1913,    11)   steamers  with   3609 
men  brought  in  272,065  seals;  in  1928  the  catch 
was  227,022  seals,  with  12  vessels  and  2200  men 
engaged.     The  lobster,  herring,  and  whale  fish- 
eries have  shown  a  distinctly  downward  trend; 
lobsteis  have  grown  scarce  because  of  overfish- 
ing  and  a  closed  season  was  declared  from  1924 
to   11)28;   the  herring  maiket  is  affected  by  le- 
newed    European    competition;    the    whale    fish- 
eries have  practically  ceased  operation.     To  re- 
lieve   the    serious    situation    that    ensued,    the 
Government  in   1923  undeitook  a  programme  of 
encouragement    for    industry    and    farming,    in 
order  to  relieve  the  almost  entire  economic  de- 
pendence of  the  island  on  its  fisheries.     The  in- 
dustries growing  out  of  the  great  forest  resouices 
have  extended  considerably.     Spruce  has  replaced 
the  disappeaiing   pine   as   the   important  wood. 
In  1927  foi  the  first  time,  the  value  of  pulp  and 
paper    production    ($13,000,000)    exceeded    that 
of  the  fishenes.     The  mineral  production,  chiefly 
iron,  in  1912  amounted  to  $2,810,000;  in  1926-27, 
929,000    tons    of    iron,    valued    at    $1,580,000, 

were  exported.  Some  copper  and  oil  have  been 
produced.  The  mineral  resources  are  as  yet 
unexplored,  although  in  1921  a  beginning  was 
made  at  the  development  of  certain  coal  deposits 
and  the  investigation  of  oil-bearing  lands.  In 

1928  an  American  firm  was  developing  a  lead  and 
zinc  mine  at   Buchans.     A  mill  was  built  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  600  tons.     Of  the  4,000,000 
acies   capable   of   cultivation,   up   to   1928   only 
230,000   were   being   utilized,   and    the    Govern- 
ment was   actively  encouraging  the   population 
away    from    the    sea    to    the    land.     The    chief 
crops  are  hay,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and 
oats.     The   total   value   of   farm   crops   in    1912 
was  $2,000,000;   in  1921,  $14,367,877.     Exports, 
which   in    1913-14  were  valued  at  $14,720,000, 
had   risen  to   $30,839,859   in    1926-27.     Imports 
rose  from  $14,793,000  in  1913-14  to  $25,814,000 
in    1926-27.     The   chief   markets   in   the  export 
trade  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Canada,   and  the   United   States.     The  bulk   of 
the  imports  come  from  Canada  and  the  United 


States.  Dry  codfish  is  the  principal  export,  with 
manufactured  paper  in  second  place,  although  in 
1927  their  positions  were  reversed.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  dominion,  in  bulk  from  customs, 
was  $3,142,491,  and  the  expenditure  $3,524,653, 
in  1911-12.  In  1926-27  revenues  were  $8,932,000 
and  expenditures,  $10,533,000.  The  increase 
of  the  funded  public  debt  from  $29,470,060  in 
1912-13  to  $55,030,027  in  1921-22  was  largely 
due  to  World  War  expenditure  ( $60  per  capita ) . 
On  June  30,  1927,  the  public  debt  was  $72,018,000. 
In  1927  there  were  905  miles  of  government 
railroads,  as  compared  with  794  in  1913.  Ad- 
ditional proposed  extensions  had  been  post- 
poned during  the  War,  after  which,  because  of 
unprofitable  operation,  the  management  of  the 
roads  and  their  extension  became  a  conspicuous 
problem  of  the  Government.  There  was  an  addi- 
tional 69  miles  of  private  line.  The  mileage  of 
telegraph  wires  (open)  increased  from  4225  in 
1914  to  7500  in  1926;  telephone  wires,  from  899 
in  1913  to  12,000  in  1926.  Steamship  communi- 
cations with  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  weie  disorganized  during  the 
War,  but  have  been  restoied.  Public  instiuc- 
tion  still  remains  under  denominational  aus- 
pices, with  government  support,  and  school  at- 
tendance has  not  been  made  compulsory  by  law. 

History.  A  Newfoundland  legnnent  was  en- 
listed on  the  outbreak  of  the  Wai,  and  saw  serv- 
ice in  Galhpoli,  Egypt,  France,  and  Flandeis. 
In  all,  some  6500  men  were  under  arms.  In 
1913,  Sir  Edward  Moriis's  party  was  returned 
to  office  and  continued  in  power  through  1917, 
when  the  Morris  govemrnent  was  succeeded  by  a 
ministry  headed  by  Sir  William  Lloyd.  In  1919 
Sir  Michael  Cashm  became  Pienner,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  as  a  result  of  the  general  election, 
Richard  Squires  succeeded  to  ofhee.  The  Squnes 
government,  however,  lesigned  in  1923,  though 
the  geneial  election  of  May  had  ictuined  it  with 
a  sizable  majority.  W.  R.  Wai  i  en  was  then 
summoned  by  the  goveinor.  On  Dec.  26,  1923, 
Premier  WTarren  bi ought  a  grave  accusation 
against  his  predecessor,  Sir  Richard  A.  Squires, 
chaining  him,  among  other  things,  with  the 
receipt  of  money  from  piivate  corporations  and 
diversion  of  government  funds  to  individuals  oc- 
cupying official  posts.  An  investigator  for  the 
British  Colonial  Office  found  the  charges  in  a 
large  measure  true;  this  was  followed  by  the 
arrest  of  Squires  in  April  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Warren  government.  Reorganization  of  the 
public  services  arid  a  gi eater  honesty  in  govern- 
ment became  the  leading  issues  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Hick  man,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Warren,  enjoyed 
only  a  biief  tenure  of  office,  for  his  party  was 
turned  out  in  the  general  election  of  June  3.  He 
was  in  turn  followed  by  Walter  Monroe.  The 
next  general  election  was  not  held  until  October, 
1928,  when  Sir  Richard  Squires  and  the  Liberal 
Party  were  returned  by  a  large  majority.  For 
an  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Labrador 
boundary  dispute,  see  LABRADOR. 

NEW  GUINEA.  One  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  woild,  in  the  East  India  Archipelago. 
Area,  320,000  square  miles  (estimated).  Po- 
litically, it  was  divided  into :  ( 1 )  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  area,  160,692  square  miles;  population 
(1920)  195,460;  (2)  Territory  of  Papua  (Brit- 
ish New  Guinea),  area,  90,540  square  miles; 
estimated  population  276,428  (1928) ;  (3)  Terri- 
tory of  New  Guinea  (late  Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
Land),  area,  70,000  square  miles;  population 
(estimated),  100,000  (for  the  mainland  only). 
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Dutch  New  Guinea  is  administered  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  of  which,  for  trade  and  other 
purposes,  it  was  considered  an  integral  part.  See 
DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

The  Territory  of  Papua  is  a  possession  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Little  of  the 
area  is  under  cultivation;  the  natives  are  averse 
to  haid  labor.  In  all,  only  186,906  acres  have 
been  leased  by  planters  (1927),  and  coconuts, 
lubber,  and  sisal  hemp  are  the  chief  products. 
Gold  continues  to  be  mined  to  some  extent,  and 
boiing  for  oil  began  after  1915.  The  gold  out- 
put declined  from  £64,115  in  1912-13  to  £7240 
in  1927-28.  Imports  and  exports  for  1913-14 
were  £212,134  and  £123,140;  for  1928,  £403,561 
and  £350,363.  Revenues  and  expenditures  for 
1913-14  were  £54,703  and  £81,095;  in  1928, 
£107,052  and  £158,964.  To  meet  the  deficit, 
Australia  supplies  an  annual  grant  of  £50,000. 
The  Australian  government  has  shown  itself 
zealous  in  the  pi  enervation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  natives  and  has  refused  to  settle  cheap  coolie 
labor  in  the  territory.  Tn  1928  Europeans  num- 
bered 1428.  Port  Moresby  is  the  chief  town 
and  port  of  call  for  Australian  ships. 

The  Territory  of  New  Guinea  is  the  name 
given  to  the  former  German  New  Guinea  and 
included,  besides  the  late  Kaiser  Wilhclm's  Land, 
(area,  70,000  squaic  miles;  population,  100,000), 
the  Bismarck  Aichipelago  (area,  17,600  square 
miles;  population,  188,000),  made  up  of  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  other  islands,  and 
Bougainville  and  Buka  of  the  Solomon  Islands 
group  (aiea,  3400  squaie  miles;  population, 
17,000).  On  Sept  12,  1914,  an  Australian  force 
occupied  the  islands.  A  mandate  was  given  to 
Australia  for  the  territory  by  the  League  of 
Nations  on  Dec.  17,  1920;  the  Australian  gov- 
eiinnc'Tit  established  its  civil  admiiiistiation  on 
May  9,  1921.  The  seat  of  government  is  at 
Kabaul  on  New  Britain,  the  former  German 
capital.  In  1921  non  indigenous  inhabitants 
numbeied  3173,  divided  as  follows.  715  British, 
1402  Chinese,  215  Dutch,  579  Geimans,  87  Japa- 
nese, and  60  Americans.  On  the  mainland,  coco- 
nuts are  cultivated  as  well  as  rubber  and  cacao; 
tropical  fiuits  serve  as  the  articles  of  food. 
Total  ie\emiea  for  1918-19  and  1927-28  were 
£55,760  and  £223,645.  Exports  for  the  same 
years  were  £269,86(5  and  £1,471,026;  imports, 
£271,861  and  £81 1,832.  Leading  exports  in  1927- 
28  were  copra,  65,285  tons;  shell,  433  tons; 
cacao,  173  tons.  Impoits  include  grocenes,  hard- 
ware, tobacco,  spints,  and  oils.  See  also  ETH- 
NOGRAPHY. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The  forty-third  State 
in  size  (9341  square  miles)  and  the  forty-first 
in  population;  capital,  Concord.  The  population 
incieabed  from  430,572  in  1910  to  443,083  in 
1920,  a  gain  of  2.9  per  cent;  estimated  popu- 
lation, 1928,  456,000.  The  white  population 
increased  from  429,906  to  442,331;  Negio,  from 
564  to  621;  native  white,  fiom  333,348  to  351,- 
098.  The  number  of  foreign-born  whites  fell 
from  96,558  to  91,233  The  urban  population 
mounted  from  255,099  to  279,761,  while  the 
rural  decreased  from  175,473  to  163,322.  The 
two  important  cities  are  Manchester  and  Nashua. 
They  increased,  respectively,  fiom  70,063  in  1910 
to  78,384  in  1920  and  from  26,005  to  28,379. 

Agriculture.  After  a  decrease  of  24.1  per 
cent  from  1910  to  1920,  the  number  of  farms 
rose  from  20,523  in  1920  to  21,065  in  1925,  or  by 
0.4  per  cent.  The  acreage  in  farms,  however, 
continued  to  decline  from  2,603,806  in  1920  to 


2,262,004  in  1925.  The  total  percentage  of  land 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  was  45  in  1920 
and  39.1  in  1925.  The  total  value  of  farm 
property  rose  from  $103,704,196  in  1910  to 
$118,656,115  in  1920,  but  declined  to  $107,084,055 
in  1925;  the  average  value  per  farm  was  $3833 
in  1910,  $5782  in  1920,  and  $5084  in  1925.  In 
interpreting  these  values,  the  currency  inflation 
incident  to  the  World  War  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms 
in  1925,  19,895  were  operated  by  owners;  156, 
by  managers;  and  1014,  by  tenants.  The  com- 
parative figures  for  1910  were  24,493;  681  ;  and 
1879.  In  1920  white  farmers  numbered  20,509, 
of  whom  17,890  were  native  and  2619,  foieign 
born.  In  1910  the  white  farmers  numbered 
27,038  (native-born,  24,347;  foreign-born,  2691). 
Farms  reported  as  under  mortgage  numbered 
5389  in  1920;  4716  in  1925.  The  number  of  dairy 
cows  fell  from  119,203  in  1920  to  81,504  in  1925; 
that  of  "beef"  cows  decreased  from  5055  in  1920 
to  2815  in  1925;  sheep,  from  28,021  to  16,055. 
The  estimated  production  of  the  pnncipal  farm 
crops  in  1928  was  as  follows:  Corn,  560,000 
bushels;  oats,  390,000;  potatoes,  1,656,000;  hay, 
665,000  tons.  The  comparative  figures  for  1913 
are  corn,  814,000  bushels;  oats,  420,000;  pota- 
toes, 2,074,000;  hay,  495,000  tons 

Manufactures.  New  Hampshire  is  an  im- 
portant industrial  State  in  point  of  value  of 
products  In  1920  there  were  eight  cities  of 
10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  the  combined  popu- 
lations of  which  formed  43  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  State;  in  1919  they  leported  633 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  State's  manufactured 
products.  In  1909  there  weie  1961  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  State;  in  11)19,  1499; 
in  1925,  1038;  and  in  1927,  1028.  Wage  earners 
in  manufactories  numbered  83,074  in  1919;  66,- 
658  in  1925;  and  65,482  in  1927.  The  capital 
invested  amounted  to  $139,989,662  in  190<)  and 
$329,166,870  in  1919.  The  value  of  the  products 
was  $164,581,019  in  1909;  $407,204,934  in  1919; 
$327,400,651  in  1925;  and  $327,528,366  in  1927. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  pioducts  about  1919 
was  in  great  measure  due  to  changes  in  indus- 
trial conditions  brought  about  by  the  War. 
Among  the  chief  industries  is  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  amounting  to  $39,440,000  in 
1909;  $92,259,000  in  1919,  $52,631,681  in  1925. 
Its  iival  in  magnitude  is  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  which  had  a  value  of  $33,602,000 
in  1909;  $86,392,000  in  1919,  $57,868,732  in 
1925.  Manufactures  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods,  in  third  place,  were  valued  at  $16,731,000 
in  1909;  $15,039,000  in  1914;  and  $45,944,000 
in  1919.  The  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry,  next 
in  order,  had  an  output  valued  at  $13,994,000 
in  1909;  $17,708,000  in  1914;  and  $41,826,000 
in  1919.  The  most  important  manufacturing 
cities  are  Manchester  and  Nashua.  In  Man- 
chester, there  were  175  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  1909  with  a  product  valued  at 
$46,812,000;  in  1914,  151,  with  $50,800,000;  in 
1919,  165,  with  $117,493,000.  In  1909  Nashua 
had  104  manufacturing  establishments,  with 
products  valued  at  $17,326,000;  in  1914,  87,  with 
$22,780,000;  and  in  1919,  92,  with  $48,985,000. 
Other  important  manufacturing  cities  are  Con- 
cord, Dover,  Keene,  Berlin,  Laconia,  and 
Portsmouth. 

Education.  The  development  of  their  educa- 
tional system  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  other  New  England  States,  the 
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decrease  in  rural  population  has  created  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  In  1910  large  sections  of  New 
Hampshire  had  become  so  impoverished  and 
so  depopulated  that  under  the  existing  school 
laws  reasonable  elementary  education  could  not 
possibly  be  provided  for  a  very  large  number 
of  children.  Because  of  this,  the  Legislature, 
after  a  careful  study,  reorganized  the  school 
system  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State  wrote  the  school  laws  into  a  consistent 
code  in  1921.  The  results  of  this  action  were 
immediate.  The  principles  of  Americanization, 
equalization,  and  supervision  were  adopted. 
More  specifically,  the  Board  of  Education  was 
reorganized,  methods  of  consolidation  were  pro- 
vided, and,  especially,  provision  was  made  for 
education  in  sparsely  populated  districts.  The 
Legislature  of  1923  paused  several  important 
measures  which  amplified  and  revised  measures 
already  enacted.  For  one,  the  provisions  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  for  the  piorno- 
tion  of  vocational  education  were  accepted,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  was  authorized 
to  arrange  with  institutions  and  school  boards 
of  towns  or  city  districts  in  the  State  to  furnish 
the  necessaiy  buijdmgs  and  equipment  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act. 
In  1914  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  wan 
63,004,  in  1925-20,  71,785.  In  the  latter  year, 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  kindei  gartens, 
59,028  were  enrolled;  and  in  the  high  schools, 
12,157.  The  total  expenditure  for  public  schools 
in  1925-20  was.  cuneiit,  $5,872,928,  outlays, 
$1,012,302.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
the  State  decreased  from  5.5  in  1910  to  5.4  in 
1920;  among  the  native  white  population,  from 
0.9  to  0.6;  among  the  Negro,  from  13.8  to  7.7 
In  the  foreign-born  population,  it  increased 
from  15.4  to  10.4 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments, 
$5,907,720  (of  which  $593,170  was  aid  to  local 
education);  for  inteiest  on  debt,  $74,215;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $1,820,294;  total, 
$7,808,235  (of  which  $2,803,302  was  for  high- 
ways, $1,515,964  being  for  maintenance  and 
$1,347,338  for  construction).  Revenues  were 
$7,783,195.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  41.1  per  cent;  departmental  eaimngs  and 
charges  for  officials'  services,  9.3  per  cent;  and 
sales  of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  38.5 
per  cent.  Property  valuation  was  $003,805,495; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $3,036,918.  State  net 
funded  debt  on  June  30,  1928,  was  $1,817,720. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  After  1914, 
New  Hampshire  remained  consistently  Republi- 
can, with  the  exception  of  one  year,  when  the 
Democrats  succeeded  in  electing  their  candidate 
for  governor.  In  1914  Rollin  H.  Spalding  was 
reelected  governor,  and  J.  H.  Gallmger  was  re- 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  1916  the  Republicans 
elected  Henry  W.  Keyes  governor,  and  carried 
other  State  offices.  Wilson  for  President  ob- 
tained 43,871  votes;  Hughes,  43,725.  At  this 
election,  the  people  voted  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention.  In  January,  1910,  the  United  States 
government  purchased,  under  the  Weeks 
Forestry  Land  Act,  a  tract  of  55,000  acres  to 
be  added  to  the  forest  reserves.  Senator 
Gallinger  died  during  the  primary  election 
campaign  of  1918,  and  the  teim  of  Henry  F. 
IIollis,  Democrat,  expiied  in  1918.  Gov.  Keyes 
was  elected  Senator  for  the  regular  term  and 


George  H.  Moses  was  chosen  successor  to  Senator 
Gallinger.  John  H.  Bartlett,  Republican,  was 
elected  governor.  The  constitutional  convention 
met  in  June,  1918,  but  adjourned  following  its 
organization.  It  met  twice  subsequently,  but 
none  of  the  amendments  it  submitted  to  the 
people  was  ratified.  The  Republicans  elected 
their  candidate  for  governor,  Altert  O.  Brown, 
in  1920,  and  reelected  Senator  Moses.  For 
President,  Harding  received  94,947  votes;  Cox, 
62,562.  In  1922  the  Democrats  elected  their 
candidate  for  governor,  Fred  H.  Brown,  and  a 
Representative  to  Congress.  They  also  elected  a 
majority  of  10  in  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives, although  the  Republicans  continued  to 
control  the  Senate.  Coolidge  received  98,575 
votes  for  President  in  1924;  Davis,  57,201;  La- 
Follette,  8993.  John  G.  Winant,  Republican, 
was  elected  governor.  Huntley  N.  Spaulding, 
Republican,  was  elected  governor  in  1920.  In 
1928  the  vote  for  President  was:  Hoover,  115,- 
404;  Smith,  80,715.  Chailcs  W  Toboy,  Repub- 
lican, was  elected  governor  Floods  caused 
widespread  damage  in  the  State  early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1927. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1917 
amended  the  Jaws  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
trials  and  made  provision  for  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention  in  June,  1918.  The 
governor  received  authority  to  suspend  the  labor 
laws  by  the  lequest  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  A  "blue  sky1'  law  was  enacted  and 
the  laws  relating  to  banking  and  education  weie 
amended.  Enactments  of  1921  legulated  the 
practice  of  chiropractors;  piovided  further  safe- 
guaids  against  forest  fires,  made  provisions  for 
the  piotection  of  maternity  and  infancy;  and 
regulated  and  limited  the  investments  of  savings 
banks.  In  1923  the  Legislature  made  provision 
for  another  constitutional  convention;  passed  a 
uniform  sales  act,  levied  a  gasoline  tax,  and 
laid  a  tax  on  income  from  intangibles.  A  special 
session  late  in  1927  provided  measures  of  relief 
and  restoiation  necessitated  by  the  November, 
1927,  flood. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  A 
State  institution  of  higher  education  for  men 
and  women  at  Durham,  founded  as  the  New 
Hampshire  College  of  Agncultuie  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  as  a  pait  of  Dartmouth  College 
in  1866,  transferred  to  Durham  as  State  College 
in  1893,  and  incorporated  as  the  University  of 
New  Hanipshiie,  July  1,  1923.  It  consists  of 
a  college  of  liberal  aits,  a  college  of  agriculture, 
and  a  college  of  technology.  The  institution 
giew  rapidly  between  1913-14,  when  the  student 
enrollment  was  300  and  the  faculty  numbered 
48,  and  1928-29,  when  cor  respond  ing  figures  were 
1523  and  148.  The  summer  session  of  1928  had 
a  registration  of  348  students  The  library  was 
increased  from  35,000  to  63,000  volumes.  The 
endowment  in  1928  amounted  to  $1,030,000  and 
the  income  for  the  year  totaled  $1,452,322.  The 
school  year  1925-26  was  the  first  under  the 
niillage  law  of  1925  which  provides  an  annual 
amount  equal  to  one  mill  for  each  dollar  for 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State.  This  fund, 
which  in  1927-28  amounted  to  $656,524,  together 
with  income  from  other  sources,  is  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  the 
gradual  constiuction  of  a  complete  physical 
plant  in  accordance  with  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  univeisity.  In  1925  a 
wing  of  the  Commons  Building  was  erected, 
a  dormitory  for  the  accommodation  of  150  men 
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wa§  under  construction,  plans  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  liberal  arts  building,  and  a  plan 
was  formulated  by  a  landscape  architect  for  the 
improvement  of  the  campus.  The  president, 
Edward  Morgan  Lewis,  A.M.,  LL..D.,  Litt.D.,  as- 
sumed his  duties  Sept.  1,  1927. 

NEW  HAVEN.  The  largest  city  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  fourth  city  in  size  of  New  Eng- 
land; a  manufacturing  and  educational  centre. 
The  population  rose  from  133,605  in  1910  to  162,- 
537  in  1920,  and  to  187,900  in  1928,  by  estimate 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  New  Haven  indus- 
tries cover  a  wide  variety,  including  guns,  am- 
munition, hardware,  clocks  and  watches,  rubier 
goods,  corsets  and  clothing,  machinery,  machine 
tools,  wire  and  wire  goods,  insulated  wire  and 
insulators,  paper  boxes,  toys,  automobile  radi- 
ators, boilers,  and  cigars.  In  1925,  22,803  per- 
sons were  employed  by  405  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  received  $28,403.797  in  wages;  the 
value  of  products  manufactured  was  $110,506,- 
218.  Transportation  facilities  in  New  Haven 
are  excellent,  the  city  being  the  hub  of  six  linos 
of  the  New  York,  Now  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road. Nine  other  railroads  maintain  district  of- 
fices there 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  boon  a 
marked  change  in  the  business  section  of  the 
city  through  the  erection  of  a  number  of  large 
office  buildings,  and  in  1928  plans  were  adopted 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  City  Hall.  The 
educational  facilities  also  have  been  expanded, 
including  the  construction  of  a  commercial  high 
school  and  two  junior  high  schools  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  magnificent  buildings  at  Yale  University, 
chief  of  which  are  the  Harkness  Memorial  Quad- 
rangle, and  the  University  Library.  (See  YALE 
UNIVERSITY.)  More  than  500  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  city's  park  system,  including  shore 
frontage  for  a  municipal  park  and  bathing  beach. 
Bank  clearings  in  1 928  amounted  to  $454,400,000, 
and  building  permits  in  1927,  to  $12,487,432. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1927  was 
$315,738,000;  the  net  debt  was  $10,300,000. 

NEW  HEBRIDES.  See  PACIFIC  OCEAN 
ISLANDS. 

NEW  JERSEY.  The  forty-fifth  State  in 
size  (8224  square  miles),  and  the  tenth  in 
population;  capital,  Trenton  The  population 
increased  from  2,537,107  in  1910  to  3,155,900  in 
1920,  a  gain  of  244  per  cent;  estimated  popula- 
tion, 1928,  3,821.000.  The  white  population  in- 
creased from  2,445,894  (1910)  to  3,037.087 
(1920);  Negro,  from  89,700  to  117,132;  native 
white,  from  1,787,700  to  2,298,474,  and  foreign- 
born  white,  from  658,188  to  738,013.  Urban 
population  increased  during  the  decade  from 
1,907,210  to  2,474,936;  rural,  from  629,957  to 
680,904.  The  growth  of  the  principal  cities  was 
as  follows:  Newark  (q.v.),  347,469  (1910)  to 
414,524  (1920);  Jersey  City  (q.v.),  207,779  to 
298,103;  Paterson  (q.v),  125,600  to  135,875; 
Trenton  (qv.),  90,815  to  119,289;  Oamden 
(q.v.),  94,538  to  116,309. 

Agriculture.  The  development  of  agricul- 
ture has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in 
population,  which  increased  during  the  decade 
24.4  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  farms  de- 
creased 11.3  per  cent,  from  33,487  in  1910  to 
29,702  in  1920,  and  stood  in  1925  at  29,671. 
The  acreage  of  land  in  farms  decreased  15.7  per 
cent,  or  from  2,282,585  acres  in  1920  to  1,924,- 
545  in  1925.  The  improved  land  in  farms  in 
1920  was  555,607  acres.  The  percentage  of  the 
total  land  area  in  farms  decreased  from  47.5 


per  cent  in  1920  to  40  in  1925.  The  total  value 
of  farm  property  rose  from  $254,832,065  in  1910 
to  $311,847,948  in  1920,  and  remained  at  $311,- 
084,284  in  1925;  the  average  value  per  farm  was 
$7610  in  1910,  $10,499  in  1920,  and  $10,484  in 
1 925.  In  interpreting  these  values,  the  currency 
inflation  incident  to  the  World  War  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  the  total  number 
of  farms  in  1925,  24,535  were  operated  by 
owners;  413,  by  managers;  and  4723,  by  tenants. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  1910  were  24,133; 
1000;  and  8294.  White  farmers  in  1920  num- 
bered 29,167  and  colored  farmers,  535.  In  1910 
the  white  farmers  numbered  33,011  and  colored 
farmers,  476.  Farms  reported  as  under  mort- 
gage, 10,085  in  1920,  numbered  10,118  in  1925. 
The  total  number  of  cattle  was  179,459  in  1920; 
153,492  in  1925.  Dairy  cows  numbered  172,693 
in  1920;  122,384  in  1925.  In  1920  sheep 
numbered  J  0,471 ;  5684  in  1925;  swine,  139,222  in 
1920;  55,854  in  1925.  The  estimated  produc- 
tion of  the  chief  farm  crops  in  1928  was  as  fol- 
lows: Corn,  6,968,000  bushels;  wheat,  1,200,000; 
oats,  1,500,000;  rye,  758,000;  potatoes,  9,120,000; 
sweet  potatoes,  2,175,000;  peaches,  1,625,000;  and 
hay,  479,000  tons.  Comparative  figures  for  1913 
are  com,  10,802,000  bushels;  wheat,  1,408,000; 
oats,  2,030,000;  rye,  1,260,000;  potatoes, 
8,930,000,  and  hay,  469,000  tons. 

Mining.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant mineral-producing  States  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  and  it  is  the  only  east  coast 
State  that  produces  zinc.  Although  it  has  a 
considerable  diversity  of  mineral  products, 
the  most  impoitant  are  clay  and  zinc.  The 
values  of  the  cl.'iy  products  have  been  $16,484,- 
652  (1914);  $20,741,244  (1918);  $40,021,028 
(1920),  $27,214,085  (1921);  and  $47,512,514 
(1920).  Zinc  production  was  74,253  short 
tons  (1914);  112,020  (1916);  98,470  (1918); 
77,371  (1920);  80,629  (1926).  Cement  also  is 
one  of  the  most  important  mineral  products; 
shipments  were  3,530,476  ban  els,  valued  at 
$3,081,205  (1914)  ;  2,397,069,  $2,902,592  (1917)  ; 
2,503,453,  $5,090,558  (1920);  2,840,699,  $4,820,- 
538  (1921).  In  addition  to  the  minerals  men- 
tioned, the  State  produces  a  small  quantity  of 
iron  ore  and  large  quantities  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  stone.  The  total  value  of  the  minerals  in 
1926  was  $77,065,713,  compared  with  $72,335,- 
207  in  1920;  $49,510,290  in  1918;  $31,756,503  in 
1914;  and  $56,898,033  in  1910 

Manufactures.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  States.  In  1920  there  were 
39  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000  These  contained  656  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State,  and  in  1919  re- 
ported 76  4  per  cent  of  the  State's  manufac- 
tured products.  There  were  in  the  State  8817 
manufacturing  establishments  in  1909 ;  1 1,057  in 
1919;  8204  in  1925;  and  8312  in  1927.  Wage 
earners  in  manufactories  numbered  508,686  in 
1919;  42r>,377  in  1925;  and  408,010  in  1927. 
The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $977,172,141 
in  1909;  and  $2,815,577,127  in  1919.  The  total 
value  of  the  products  was  $1,145,529,076  in 
1909;  $3,672,064,987  in  1919;  $3,539,181,253  in 
1925;  and  $3,417,450,248  in  1927.  The  increase 
in  value  of  products  about  1919  was  due  largely 
to  the  change  in  industrial  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  War,  and  cannot  be  properly  used  to 
measure  the  growth  of  manufactures  during  the 
period;  but  a  normal  increase  in  number  of 
wage  earners  and  in  number  of  establishments 
indicated  a  decided  growth  in  the  manufactur- 
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ing  activities  of  the  State.  The  most  impor- 
tant industry  in  point  of  value  of  product  is 
the  refining  of  petroleum,  valued  in  1914  at 
$90,877,000;  in  1919,  at  $280,995,000;  in  1925, 
at  $297,288,102.  The  smelting  and  refining  of 
copper  ranks  second:  in  1909,  $125,651,000;  in 
1919,  $244,269,000;  in  1925,  $224,  039,089.  Ship- 
building had  a  product  valued  at  $8,841,000  in 
1909;  $11,861,000  in  1914,  and  $238,015,000  in 
1919;  the  extraordinary  increase  from  1914  to 
1919  being  due  to  the  conditions  resulting  from 
the  War.  The  three-year  period  from  1916  to 
1919  showed  an  abnormal  increase  in  vessels 
and  gross  tonnage  launched,  which  renders 
comparison  of  little  value.  Silk  goods,  next  in 
order,  were  valued  in  1909  at  $65,540,000;  in 
1914,  $75,706,000,  and  in  1919,  $215,051^00.  The 
most  important  manufacturing  cities  are  New- 
ark, Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and  Trenton  In 
Newark,  there  were  1857  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  1909,  with  a  product  valued  at  $201,- 
888,000;  2155  in  1919,  at  $577,609,000;  products 
in  1925  totaled  $490,047,000.  In  Paterson,  there 
were  702  in  1909,  $69,263,000;  1044  in  1919, 
at  $216,659,000;  in  1925  products  wore  $200,- 
977,000.  Jersey  City  had  745  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  1909,  with  a  product  valued  at 
$128,775,000;  896  in  1919,  at  $374,183,000; 
products  in  1925  were  $340,735,000.  Similar 
figures  for  Trenton  were  340  establishments,  with 
a  product  valued  at  $49,115,000  in  1909;  389,  at 
$122,478,000  in  1919;  products  of  $126,516,000 
in  1925.  Other  important  manufacturing 
cities  are  Camden,  Bayonne,  Hoboken,  and 
Passaic. 

Education.  In  recent  years,  notable  progress 
has  been  made  in  educational  matters  in  New 
Jersey.  Much  important  legislation  was  passed. 
In  1919  there  was  established  by  law  a  new 
teachers'-pcnsion  annuity  system  to  supersede 
the  old  teachers'  retirement  fund.  The  new 
system  operates  on  an  actuarial  basis;  contri- 
butions from  salaries  of  teachers  are  matched 
by  the  State,  and  this  provides  a  pension  of 
approximately  half  pay.  A  compulsory  physical 
education  law  also  was  passed  in  1919,  and  a 
continuation-school  law,  requiring  children  from 
14  to  16  years  of  age  to  attend  continuation 
classes  six  hours  a  week  after  working  papers 
have  been  obtained.  In  1922  provision  was 
made  for  special  aid  by  the  State  to  school 
districts  not  able  of  themselves  to  provide  satis- 
factory schools. 

The  complete  survey  of  finances  and  business 

Erococlure  of  school  districts  which  was  made 
fi  1921-22  resulted  in  improved  methods  in  the 
handling  of  public  moneys.  A  new  normal 
school  was  opened  at  (irlasborough  in  1923,  and 
in  the  same  year  plans  were  started  for  a  new 
normal  school  in  Jersey  City.  The  enrollment 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  increased  from 
601,948  in  1913  to  735,146  in  1925-26,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  increased  from  14,811  to 
21,807.  In  the  same  period,  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation vastly  increased,  the  cost  per  pupil,  based 
on  average  daily  attendance,  being  $156.45  in 
1925-26,  as  contrasted  with  $43.72  in  1913. 
The  chief  item  in  this  greatly  increased  cost 
was  the  much  higher  salaries  for  teachers.  The 
percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  State  decreased 
from  6.7  in  1910  to  6.6  in  1920:  among  the 
native  white  population,  from  1.4  to  0.9  per 
cent;  among  the  Negro,  from  11.9  to  7.5;  among 
the  foreign-born  white  population,  it  increased 
from  14.8  to  16.3  per  cent. 


Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  State  governmental  depart- 
ments, $44,053,408  (of  which  $16,896,733  was 
aid  to  local  education )  ;  for  conducting  public- 
service  enterprises,  $156,160;  for  interest  on 
debt,  $3,071,760,  for  permanent  improvements, 
$24,709,156;  total,  $71,990,484  (of  which  $21,- 
868,567  was  for  highways,  $6,100,970  being  for 
maintenance  and  $15,767,597  for  construction). 
Revenues  were  $76,045,226.  Of  this,  property 
and  special  taxes  formed  65.4  per  cent;  de- 
partmental earnings  and  charges  for  officials' 
services,  5.5  per  cent;  and  sales  of  licenses,  19.7 
per  cent.  The  State  at  the  time  levied  no  sales 
tax  on  gasoline.  Property  valuation  was 
$6,111,703,758;  State  taxation  thereon,  $36,545,- 
466.  Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30,  1927, 
was  $63,274,551 ;  State  highway  debt,  $29,000,000. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  Republican 
political  strength  in  recent  years  has  predomi- 
nated except  in  the  election  of  governors  and 
senators,  in  which  Democrats  have  at  times  been 
successful.  In  1914  the  Republicans  elected  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  for 
the  first  time  since  1911.  They  also  elected 
eight  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats, four.  In  1916  Walter  E.  Edge,  Republi- 
can, was  elected  governor  and  Joseph  S.  Freling- 
huyacn  to  the  Senate  In  the  piesidential 
voting,  Hughes  received  268,982  votes;  Wilson, 
211,018.  The  voters  of  Newark,  on  Aug.  9,  1917, 
adopted  a  commission  form  a  government.  In 
1919  the  Democrats  elected  Edward  I.  Edwards 
goxernor,  but  the  Republicans  held  the  Legis- 
lature. In  1920  for  President,  Harding  received 
611,541  votes;  Cox,  250,887.  In  1922  the  Demo- 
crats elected  George  S.  Silzer  governor,  E.  I. 
Edwards,  United  States  Senator,  and  six  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  The  Republicans  held 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislatuie.  The  chief  issue 
of  the  campaign  was  prohibition.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  governor  and  U.  S  Senator 
opposed  the  State  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act 
and  the  Volstead  Act.  On  Feb.  2,  1922,  the 
State  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  held  the  State 
Prohibition  Enforcement  Law  constitutional  but 
"unworkable,"  and  a  new  act  was  passed  by  the 
Republican  Legislature.  A  contest  in  1923  be- 
tween (Governor  Silzer  and  the  Legislature  over 
the  appointment  of  a  new  highway  commission 
ended  with  the  confirmation  of  the  governor's 
nominations  The  vote  for  President  in  1 924  was : 
Coolidge,  676,277;  Davis,  298,043;  LaFollette, 
109,028.  By  popular  vote  in  1927,  a  measure 
to  make  State  elections  quadrennial,  coinciding 
with  national,  was  defeated.  A.  Henry  Moore, 
Democrat,  was  elected  governor  in  1025.  In 
1928,  his  official  acts  were  investigated  by  the 
Legislature,  during  the  presidential  campaign. 
The  vote  for  President  in  1928  was:  Hoover, 
925,796;  Smith,  616,517.  The  Republicans 
elected  Morgan  F.  Larson,  governor. 

Legislation.  In  1914  the  Legislature  passed 
a  home-rule  act  affording  cities  under  a  com- 
mission form  of  government  greater  latitude  in 
the  administration  of  local  affairs.  In  1914  it 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  extending  the 
suffrage  to  women.  As  the  same  resolution 
had  already  passed  the  preceding  Legislature, 
it  was  submitted  to  the  people,  as  noted  above, 
on  October  19,  and  was  defeated.  The  Leg- 
islature of  1917  amended  the  health  laws  of 
the  State  in  important  details.  In  1918  the 
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Legislature  passed  a  local-option  bill  and  a 
supplement  to  the  corrupt-practices  act  and 
amended  the  child-labor  and  other  laws.  A 
workmen'fl-compensation  bureau  was  created,  as 
well  as  a  department  of  charities  and  corrections 
with  supervisory  capacity  over  certain  State 
institutions.  The  Legislature  also  created  the 
Inter-State  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Fisheries,  and  Boxing  Commission. 
In  1910  the  laws  relating  to  the  State  charitable, 
penal,  and  reformatory  institutions  were  revised 
This  Legislature  also  passed  a  measure  per- 
mitting a  jury,  as  a  part  of  its  verdict,  to  recom- 
mend life  imprisonment,  in  which  case  the  death 
penalty  shall  not  be  imposed.  The  Legislature 
also  enacted  a  child-labor  law  and  passed 
measures  forbidding  the  display  of  the  red  flag 
The  Legislature  rejected  the  Federal  prohibition 
amendment  on  Mar.  18,  1919.  In  1920  it  passed 
a  measure  permitting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
in  the  State  of  liquor  containing  3.5  per  cent 
alcohol.  A  bond  issue  of  $28,000,000  for  the 
share  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Delaware  Bridge 
between  Camdeu  and  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Hudson  River  vehicular  tunnel  between  Jersey 
City  and  New  York,  was  authorized.  In  1921 
the  Assembly  ratified  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, but  it  was  defeated  by  the  Senate.  The 
3.5  per  cent  alcohol  act  was  repealed.  The  Leg- 
islatuie  cieated  in  1921  the  Department  of  State 
Police.  Tina  bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Ed- 
wards, but  was  passed  over  his  veto.  In  1921 
and  1922,  the  Legislatuie  passed  measures  foi  the 
development  of  the  port  of  New  York,  under  a 
joint  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. The  Legislature  on  Mai.  9,  1922,  finally 
ratified  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  passed 
laws  for  prohibition  enforcement  over  the  gover- 
nor's veto.  Jt  authoii/ed  a  bond  issue  of 
$40,000,000  foi  the  construction  of  good  loads. 
In  1923  the  Legislature  passed  a  measure  extend- 
ing the  payment  of  a  soldiers'  bonus  to  1924  ,  pro- 
hibited night  work  for  women  in  factories  after 
Dec.  31,  1924,  and  authorized  cities  to  adopt  the 
city-manager  form  of  government.  An  act  for- 
bidding injunction  against  strike  picketing  was 
passed  in  1920,  and  a  motor  vehicle  department 
was  created.  A  commission  to  reform  the  State's 
blue  laws  of  ancient  date  was  formed.  Gasoline 
taxation  was  enacted  in  1927.  A  /oning  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  later  ratified,  was 
passed;  also  an  amendment,  later  rejected,  to 
synchronize  State  and  National  elections. 

NEW  JERUSALEM,  CHURCH  OF  THE. 
This  organization,  commonly  known  as  the  New 
Church,  considers  itself  the  organ  of  a  new  spirit- 
ual compensation  and  not  a  denomination  of  the 
historic  Christian  church,  and  teaches  that  the 
true  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  were  revealed  in  the 
writings  of  Ernamiel  Swedenborg.  The  first  or- 
ganization, effected  in  London  in  1787,  was  in- 
corporated in  1821  as  the  "General  Conference 
of  the  Ministers  and  other  Members  of  the  New 
Church  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  John,"  and  the  first 
local  organization  of  the  New  Church  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  in  1792.  The  General 
Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United 
States  of  America  was  founded  in  1817.  Owing 
to  the  adoption  of  a  stricter  method  of  counting, 
involving  also  the  omission  of  Canadian  mem- 
bers, the  General  Convention  declined  in  num- 
bers of  societies  from  96  in  1914  to  85  in  1928, 
and  in  membership  from  6423  to  5700.  Home 
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and  foreign  missions,  largely  the  work  of  the 
General  Convention,  were  carried  on  during  this 
period  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  General  Church  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. This  body  was  organized  in  1897  under 
episcopal  government  with  headquarters  at  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa.,  a  new  community  where  the  church 
established  the  following  institutions;  A  cathe- 
dral of  unusual  architectural  interest,  built 
in  the  manner  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  the  Academy  of  the  New 
Church,  which  has  a  valuable  museum  and 
library  and  departments  from  kindergarten  to 
junior  college;  and  theological  and  normal 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  267  in  1928.  The 
General  Church  differs  from  the  older  bodies  in 
the  New  Church  mainly  in  its  stricter  attitude 
toward  the  theological  writings  of  Swedenborg 
(considering  them  to  be  the  Gospel  or  Word  of 
the  Lord  at  his  Second  Advent)  and  in  the  en- 
deavor to  establish  parochial  schools.  It  had  an 
international  membership  in  1928  of  1933  with 
3  bishops,  35  pastors,  5  ministers,  and  24  socie- 
ties, 15  of  which  weie  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  2  in  England,  and  others  in  Sweden, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Natal,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Brazil.  Membership  in  the  United 
States  was  733,  with  16  churches  in  1916,  and 
996,  with  13  churches  in  1920.  A  native  mission 
was  can  led  on  in  South  Africa,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Alpha,  OFS  Among  the  periodicals 
published  by  the  General  Church  were  New 
Church  Life,  its  official  monthly  magazine,  New 
Church  Sermons,  The  Journal  of  Education,  and 
The  Bulletin. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem in  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
1928,  the  General  Convention  consisted  of  about 
5700  communicant  members,  compared  with  6352 
in  1916,  united  into  85  societies,  teiritorially 
orgain/ed  as  12  associations  and  7  societies. 
The  ministerial  membership  was  115;  and  the 
amount  expended  for  missions  and  benevolences 
foi  the  year  ending  Apr  30,  1928,  was  $22,000, 
as  compared  with  $16,317  in  1916.  Educational 
institutions  of  the  General  Convention  included 
a  theological  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a 
junior  college  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  the  Waltham 
School  for  Girls,  Waltham,  Mass.  Periodicals 
included:  the  New-Church  Messenger,  weekly, 
Biooklyn,  N.  Y  ;  the  New-Church  Review,  quar- 
terly, Boston,  Mass  ;  the  New-Church  League 
Journal,  monthly,  Boston,  Maws  ;  The  Helper, 
weekly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Sunday  After- 
noons, weekly,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  New 
Church.  This  body,  which  is  organized  in  Great 
Britain  and  corresponds  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion in  the  United  States,  is  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  the  New  Church,  its  70  societies  report- 
ing an  adult  membership  of  6295,  together  with 
656  "isolated  receivers/'  1053  junior  members, 
and  5775  Sunday-school  attendants,  in  1928 
The  conference  meets  annually,  the  president 
holding  office  for  one  year.  Its  principal  publi- 
cations are  New  Church  Magazine  (quarterly) 
and  New  Church  Herald  (weekly).  Publication 
societies  are  The  Swedenborg  Society  (London, 
founded,  1810),  Missionary  and  Tract  Society, 
and  Manchester  New  Church  Publishing  Society. 

NEWMAN,  HORATIO  HACKETT  (1875-  ). 
An  American  zoologist,  born  near  Seale,  Ala , 
and  educated  at  McMaster  University  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  was  instructor  in 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Michigan  (1905- 
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08) ;  professor  at  the  University  of  Texas  (1908- 
11);  and  associate  professor  (1911-17),  profes- 
sor (1917-  ),  and  dean  of  the  colleges  of 
science  (1916-22),  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  publiHhed  The  ttwloffy  of  Twns  (1917); 
Vertebrate  Zoology  (1919)  ;  Readings  in  Evolu- 
tion, Genetics  and  Heredity  (1921)  ;  The  Physi- 
ology of  Ticinnwg  (1923);  Outlines  of  General 
Zoology  (1924);  The  Gut  of  Evolution  (1926). 
He  was  editor  of,  and  contributor  to,  The  Nature 
of  the  World  and  of  Man  (1936). 

NEW  MEXICO.  The  fourth  State  in  size 
(122,634  square  miles)  and  the  forty-third  in 
population;  capital,  Santa  Fe.  The  population 
increased  from  327,301  in  1910  to  300,350  in  1920, 
a  pain  of  10.1  per  cent;  estimated  population, 
1928,  396,000.  The  white  population  increased 
from  304,594  (1910)  to  334,673  (1920);  Negro, 
from  1028  to  5733;  native  white,  from  281,940 
to  305,590;  and  the  foreign-born  white,  from 
22,054  to  29,077.  Indians  in  1920  numbered 
19,512;  in  1910,  20,573.  The  urban  population 
of  the  State  rose  from  46,571  to  64,960;  the 
rural,  from  280,730  to  295,390.  The  only  large 
city  in  the  State,  Albuquerque,  increased  from 
11,020  in  1910  to  15,157  in  1920. 

Agriculture.     The   number   of    farms,   which 


Mining1.  New  Mexico  is  rich  in 
resources  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  devel- 
oped, principal  among  them,  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance, being  copper,  coal,  petroleum,  and  zinc. 
The  progress  of  the  mineral  industry  during  tho 
period  starting  with  1914  is  indicated  by  pro- 
duction figures  for  the  principal  minerals.  The 
coal  production  was  3,877,689  net  tons,  valued 
at  $6,230,871  in  1914;  3,793,011,  $5,580,369 
(1916);  4,000,527,  $7,455,166  (1917);  4,023,- 
239,  $10,787,082  (1918);  3,683,440,  $13,568,000 
(1920);  2,453,482,  $9,585,000  (1921);  2,935,539, 
$9,179,000  (1927).  The  incj  eased  values  in 
1920  and  1921  were  due  chiefly  to  the  inflation 
of  the  currency  and  a  corresponding  decline  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  money.  The  output  of 
gold,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  for  several 
years  duiing  the  period  was  as  shown  in  the 
table.  The  decrease  in  production  in  1921  was 
due  largely  to  the  depression  in  business  con- 
ditions which  affected  metal  mining.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  minerals  mentioned,  the  State  pro- 
duces iron  ore,  sand  and  gravel,  and  stone.  The 
total  value  of  mineral  production  in  1926  was 
$28,513,991  as  compared  with  $27,883,565  in 
1920;  $22,679,960  in  1919;  $40,631,024  in  1918, 
and  $18,072,919  in  1914. 
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Copper 

Gold 

Silver 

Load 

Zinc 

Year 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Fine  ounces 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1914 

59,307,925 

1,171,696 

1,  777,445 

1,763,641 

18,403,392 

1918 

98,264,563 

682,741 

7H2.421 

8,398,239 

24,050,324 

1920 

54,400,691 

480,302 

7(>8,042 

2,869,525 

10,013,580 

1921 

14,267,338 

196,822 

571,899 

G78.G01 

228,000 

1922 

31,937,207 

412,693 

752,240 

3,012,223 

4,490,806 

1927 

74,251,8(1,1 

604,  4«3 

890,083 

16,052,855 

59,603,000 

in  the  previous  decade  had  decreased  10.3  per 
cent,  increased  from  29,844  in  1920  to  31, (587  in 
1925  The  acreage  showed  a  decided  increase 
from  11,270,021  (1910)  to  24,409,6.38  (1920) 
and  to  27,850,325  in  1925.  The  acreage  of  im- 
proved land  in  farms  was  1,717,224  in  1920. 
The  percentage  of  the  State's  total  area  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  increased  from  14.4  in 
1910  to  31.1  in  1920  and  35  5  in  1925.  The  total 
value  of  farm  propeity  more  than  doubled  from 
$159,447,990  in  1910  to  $325,185,599  in  1920,  but 
declined  to  $230,300,503  in  1925,  the  avciage 
value  per  farm  was  $4409  in  1910  and  $7457  in 
1925.  In  interpreting  these  values  the  currency 
inflation  incident  to  the  World  War  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  the  total  number  of 
farms  in  1925,  20,005  were  operated  by  owners, 
250,  by  managers;  and  5420,  by  tenants.  The 
comparative  figures  for  1920  were  33,398;  321; 
and  19f>7.  White  farmers  in  1920  numbered  27,- 
909,  of  whom  20,593  were  native.  Of  the  1875 
colored  farmers,  1833  were  Indians.  White 
farmers  in  1910  numbered  33,528;  native  white 
farmers,  32,088;  and  colored  farmers,  2148. 
Farms  reported  as  under  mortgage  numbered 
6257  m  1920;  0897  in  1925.  The  number  of 
dairy  cows  decreased  from  45,827  in  1920  to  39,- 
383  in  1925;  "beef"  cows  numbeied  797,077  in 
1920;  091,072  in  1925.  Sheep  numbered  1,040,- 
475  in  1920;  1,743,079  in  1925;  swine,  87,900  in 
1920;  55,431  in  1925.  The  area  under  irrigation 
increased  from  461,718  acres  in  1909  to  538,377 
in  1919.  The  estimated  production  of  the  princi- 
pal farm  crops  in  1928  was  as  follows-  Corn, 
3,482,000  bushels;  wheat,  2,054,000}  oats,  720,- 
000;  and  hay  437,000  tons  Comparative  figures 
for  1913  are  corn,  1,572,000  bushels;  wheat, 
1,221,000;  oats,  1,500,000;  barley,  96,000; 
potatoes,  612,000;  and  hay,  399,000  tons. 


Education.  Theie  has  been  steady  develop- 
ment in  education  in  New  Mexico  throughout  a 
long  course  of  years.  The  elementary  schools 
undertook  to  furnish  education  not  only  in  the 
essential  branches  but  also  in  vocational  train- 
ing, including  agiiculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training.  The  secondary  schools  during 
the  cia  of  Statehood  showed  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  their  development,  both  in  number  and 
in  the  ratio  of  attendance.  In  addition  to  these 
educational  activities,  the  State  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  county  unit  for  administration 
purposes  was  developed  in  1913  and  supple- 
mented by  the  county  unit  law  of  1915  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  In  1921  the  Legislature 
made  provision  for  an  educational  auditoi,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  assist  the  various  agencies 
throughout  the  State  in  the  preparation  of 
their  financial  budgets.  The  State,  in  1917, 
took  advantage  of  the  Federal  act  which  fur- 
nished aid  to  the  States  for  the  development  of 
vocational  education;  under  the  provisions  of 
the  State  law,  the  Board  of  Education  served 
also  as  the  Vocational  Boaid  of  Education;  and 
vocational  education  was  provided  in  both  day 
and  night  schools.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
was  also  established  with  veiy  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  total  enrollment  in  the  State  in  1914 
was  07,147.  It  rose  to  87,087  in  the  year  1925- 
20,  of  this  number,  79,529  were  pupils  enrolled 
in  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades  and 
8158  in  high  schools.  Expenditures  for  the 
public  day  schools  in  the  State  in  the  year 
1925-20  were:  current,  $4,894,309;  outlays  for 
new  buildings,  sites,  and  equipment,  $359,590. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  State  de- 
creased from  23.4  in  1910  to  18.9  in  1920: 
among  the  native  white  population  in  the  same 
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period  it  declined  from  18.8  to  15.2;  among  the 
foreign-born,  from  31.2  to  28.6;  among  the  Negro, 
from  15.9  to  4.4. 

Pinance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  according  to  the  U.  3. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were :  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  State  governmental  depart- 
nifnts,  $4,017,254  (of  which  $1,115,808  was  aid 
to  local  education)  ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $176,- 
495;  for  permanent  improvements,  $3,052,077; 
total,  $8,140,090  (of  which  $3,940,731  was  for 
highways,  $996,097  being  for  maintenance  and 
$2,950,634  for  construction ) .  Revenues  were 
$0,998,951.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  27.6  per  cent,  departmental  eainmgs 
and  charges  for  State  officials'  services,  12.7  per 
cent;  sales  of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline, 
21  5  per  cent.  Property  valuation  was  $315,373,- 
405,  State  taxation  thereon,  $2,623,523.  Net 
funded  State  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $3,321,- 
279.  Highway  bonds  totaling  $2,670,000  were 
outstanding. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  In  1914  three 
amendments  to  the  State  constitution  were  voted 
on  and  carried.  One  of  these  provided  that 
State  and  county  officials  might  succeed  them- 
selves. Another  i educed  the  term  of  State  and 
county  officials  from  lour  to  two  yeais,  and  a 
third  repealed  the  clause  on  taxation  in  the 
constitution  and  eliminated  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization.  In  1916  the  Democrats  earned 
the  State,  electing  A.  A.  Jones  to  the  Senate. 
For  President,  V\  ilaoii  received  33,527  votes; 
Hughes,  31,152.  The  Democratic  candidate  for 
governoi,  E.  C.  De  Bara,  was  elected.  In  1918 
the  Kcpublicans  elected  their  candidate  for 
governor,  O.  A.  Lariozolo.  Albert  B.  Fall,  Re- 
publican, was  elected  \Tnited  States  Senator. 
In  1920  Meiritt  C.  Medium,  Republican,  was 
elected  goveinoi.  Harding  received  57,034  \otes 
for  Piesident;  Cox,  46,608.  Senator  Fall  became 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Holm  O.  Bui  sum, 
Republican,  was  elected  senator.  The  Demo- 
ciata  regained  power  in  1923,  electing  James  F. 
Hinkle  goveinor,  and  reelected  Senator  Jones 
for  the  Senate.  The  piesidential  vote  in  1924 
was  Coohdge,  54,74,1,  Davis,  48,542,  LaFollette, 
9543.  Meriitt  C.  Mecliem  was  elected  governor 
in  1920,  James  F  Hinkle  in  11)22,  Aithur  T. 
IJannett  (Democrat)  in  1924,  and  Richard  C. 
Dillon  in  1926.  In  1928  the  vote  for  Piesident 
wus  Hoover,  69,618;  Smith,  48,095.  Dillon 
(Republican)  was  reelected  governor.  A  niean- 
111  e  to  inciease  the  teini  of  go\einors  to  four 
years  was  passed  and  approved  by  popular  vote 
in  1927. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1917  enacted 
a  workmeifs-compensation  law  and  amended  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  1919  the  Legislature  amended  the  tax  laws. 
It  also  provided  for  the  reeodi  neat  ion  of  the 
general  banking  law  and  authorized  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  in  cities  of  10,000 
or  more  population.  In  1921  the  Legislature 
made  additional  provisions  for  the  piotection 
of  game,  i  eg  u  la  ted  the  hours  of  labor  for  chil- 
dren, created  the  office  of  county  flood  commis- 
sioner, and  provided  for  emergency  flood  districts 
and  their  administration.  It  also  provided  for 
a  succession  tax,  created  a  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  regulated  and  limited  the  woikuig 
hours  of  women.  The  Legislature  of  1923  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  increase  the  term  of 
State  officers  in  the  State  executive  department 
and  county  officers  from  two  to  four  years.  The 


Colorado  River  Compact  was  accepted  in  1925, 
and  a  child-labor  act  was  passed. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  6r'16-ana4  The  largest 
city  of  Louisiana  and  a  port  of  entry.  The 
population  rose  from  339,075  in  1910  to  387,219 
in  1920  and  to  429,400  in  1928,  by  estimate  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Of  the  1928  total, 
26.1  per  cent  was  Negro  and  6.7  per  cent,  foreign- 
born.  The  area  is  196  square  miles.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  election  on  Apr.  17,  1928,  New 
Orleans  has  been  enabled  to  finance  needed  public 
improvements  without  obtaining  the  approval  of 
the  entire  State  electoiate  on  bond  issues  for 
water,  sewer,  and  drainage  extensions  within 
the  city.  The  bonds  are  now  approved  by  the 
local  taxpayer  electorate  and  three  local  authori- 
ties the  City  Council,  the  Sewerage  and  Water 
Board,  and  the  Board  of  Liquidation  of  the  City 
Debt.  The  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission  has 
had  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  City 
Commibsion  a  compielieiisive  city  plan. 

The  most  extensive  work  carried  on  by  the  city 
since  1914  was  the  improvement  of  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  by  the  construction  of  the  Inner 
Harbor  Navigation  Canal.  This  canal,  which 
joins  the  Mississippi  River  and  Lake  Pontchar- 
tiam,  connecting  "\\ith  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  five 
and  one-thud  miles  long  and  30  feet  deep  at  low 
water.  It  is  equipped  with  a  conciete  and  steel 
lock  640  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide  which  permits 
the  passage,  even  at  low  water,  of  20,000  ton 
vessels  with  a  draught  up  to  30  feet.  This  lock, 
which  was  built  under  the  direction  of  General 
Geoige  W.  Goethals,  has  75  per  cent  of  the  capac- 
ity of  the  bigger  lock  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
\Vith  the  completion  of  this  undertaking  in  1923 
at  a  coat  of  $20,000,000,  the  water  frontage  of 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  was  increased  to  52  miles. 
Sullicieiit  land  was  acquiicd  within  the  canal 
leseivation  to  affoid  approximately  100,000  acres 
foi  industrial  development.  The  river  front  and 
Na\igation  Canal  banks  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  supervised  by  the 
Boaid  of  Port  Commissioner.  The  municipally- 
owned  Public  Belt  Ilailioad  affords  convenient 
connection  between  the  water-front  facilities,  the 
12  railroad  lines  serving  New  Oi  leans,  all  ter- 
minals, and  local  industiies  requuing  switching 
serv  ice. 

The  equipment  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  in- 
cludes a  public  grain  elevatoi  holding  2,622,000 
bushels  of  gram,  the  public  cotton  warehouse 
and  whaif  with  a  capacity  for  storing  461,800 
bales  of  cotton,  a  bulk  commodity  handling  plant, 
the  banana  dock  with  banana  coine^ortj  which 
handle  23,000,000  bunches  each  year,  a  huge  ore 
and  coal  handling  plant,  and  7  miles  of  covered 
wharf  sheds  including  the  newly-completed  $2,- 
000,000  coffee  terminal  and  the  Federal  barge 
tei initial.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1927  was 
7,697,000  long  tons  in  foieign  commerce  alone, 
ranking  thud  to  New  Yoik.  Coastwise  cargoes 
inci eased  fiom  357,907  tons  received  in  1917  to 
1,689,011  tons  in  1927  and  from  1,256,214  tons 
shipped  in  1917  to  3,756,054  tons  in  1927.  The 
Federal  barge  line  (Mississippi-Warrior  Serv- 
ice) handles,  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans, 
a  total  of  more  than  1,250,000  tons  of  Mississippi 
Valley  commeiee. 

In  1927,  in  order  to  afford  a  shorter  route  to 
the  eity,  theie  was  constructed  across  Lake  Pont- 
ehartram  the  longest  concrete  highway  bridge  in 
the  United  States.  This  structure  is  more  than 
5  miles  long  and  cost  approximately  $5,000,000 
to  erect.  In  1929  the  State  of  Louisiana  con- 
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structed  two  additional  concrete  and  steel  high- 
way bridges  near  the  city  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,  so  as  to  provide  an  additional 
artery  of  traffic  and  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
ferry  crossings  in  approaching  the  city  from  the 
north.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  also  has  under- 
taken the  erection  of  a  municipal  auditorium  to 
cost  $2,000,000  and  the  new  Criminal  Court 
Building  to  coat  $1,000,000  and,  through  the 
sewerage  and  water  board,  has  been  authorized 
to  expend  approximately  $14,500,000  in  expand- 
ing and  imp  roving  the  drainage  and  water-supply 
system.  Through  the  destruction  of  cisterns,  the 
installation  of  a  model  water  purification  plant, 
the  rat-proofing  of  public  buildings  and  docks, 
and  the  installation  of  an  elaborate  drainage 
system,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  typhoid,  and  bu- 
bonic plague  all  have  been  practically  eliminated 
from  the  health  records  of  the  city. 

Recently  under  the  direction  of  the  Orleans 
Parish  Levee  Board  the  reclamation  of  ap- 
proximately 5  miles  of  lake  fiont  has  been 
started,  the  new  land  being  created  entirely  with 
sand  pumped  from  the  bottom  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train.  Residential  districts,  parks,  bathing 
beaches,  drives,  recreation  fields,  airports,  and 
hotel  sites  will  be  provided.  The  ultimate  cost 
of  the  improvement,  winch  was  voted  as  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  the  people  of  the  State, 
is  estimated  to  be  $41,000,000. 

New  Orleans  has  two  commercial  airports :  the 
Alvm  Callender  Airport  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  arid  8%  miles  distant  there- 
from and  the  Menefee  Airport  located  6  miles 
east  of  the  city  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  in  1928  makes  available  a 
municipal  airport  to  be  erected  by  the  Orleans 
Parish  Levee  Boaid  on  the  shoies  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  6  miles  north  of  the  city.  The  airport 
will  be  3000  feet  long  by  3000  feet  wide,  with 
sufficient  additional  area  to  permit  of  expansion, 
and  will  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  and  serving  of 
both  land  and  water  planes. 

Within  recent  years,  a  tendency  has  developed 
among  the  wealthier  citizens  of  New  Orleans  to 
buy  and  restore  old  houses  in  the  Vieux  Carre", 
the  city's  historic  quarter,  so  as  to  insure  their 
preservation.  The  famous  Patio  Koyale  has  been 

S resented  to  Tulane  University,  and  the  Spanish 
rulatour  mansion  now  houses  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Association.  The  Cabildo,  where  in  Span- 
ish days  the  governing  body  of  the  province 
used  to  convene  and  in  which  the  ceremony  of 
the  transfer  of  Louisiana  from  France  to  the 
United  States  took  place,  has  been  converted  into 
a  State  museum.  The  French  Opera  House  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1919.  It  had  been,  since  its 
erection,  in  1859,  one  of  the  most  famous  centres 
of  music  in  the  United  States. 

New  Orleans  is  the  home  of  the  Permanent 
International  Trade  Exhibition  of  the  United 
States.  More  than  300  industries  from  24 
States  and  11  foreign  countries  maintain  per- 
manent exhibits  in  the  exhibition  building  which 
was  erected  by  the  United  States  government  at 
a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  In  1925,  22,118  persons 
were  employed  in  New  Orleans'  1200  industrial 
establishments  and  received  $20,291,000  in  wages; 
the  value  of  products  manufactured  was  $155,- 
106,000. 

The  public-school  system  of  New  Orleans  con- 
sists of  86  elementary  schools,  six  high  schools, 
one  normal  school,  one  industrial  school  for  girls 


(the  Nicholla  Industrial  School),  15  elementary 
evening  schools,  and  one  evening  school  for 
foreigners.  There  are  19  elementary  public  day 
schools  for  Negroes,  one  public  high  school,  and 
6  elementary  evening  schools.  The  public- 
school  enrollment  in  1926-27  was  65,590.  The 
parochial  schools  provided  by  various  denomina- 
tions consist  of  45  elementary  schools,  thfte 
high  schools,  and  five  academies.  The  Delgado 
Central  Trade  School  is  a  public  institution  en- 
dowed for  more  than  $1,000,000  and  ranking 
among  the  first  five  trade  schools  in  the  United 
States.  It  provides  training  in  12  different 
trades  for  1000  boys. 

New  Orleans  is  an  important  financial  centre 
of  the  South,  its  bank  resources  increasing  from 
$186,684,574  in  1917  to  $330,171,880  in  1927. 
The  value  of  building  permits  issued  by  the  city 
increased  from  $2,814,051  in  1917  to  $16,011,635 
in  1927  and  property  valuation  from  $443,157,- 
725  in  1917  to  $516,023,000  in  1927.  The  city's 
net  debt  in  1927  was  $49,206,000. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  A  constituent  state 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  continent.  Area, 
310,372  square  miles;  population  in  1911,  1,650,- 
470;  in  1921,  2,100,371  ,  average  annual  increase, 
2  4  per  cent  The  population  on  Mar.  1,  1928, 
was  2,415,511.  Sydney,  the  capital  and  largest 
city,  with  suburbs,  had  1,101,190  inhabitants  in 
1927  (629,503  in  1911).  Area  under  crops  in 
1912-13,  3,737,105  acres;  in  1925-26,  4,543,541. 
Principal  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay.  Cane  sugar,  grapes,  and  cit- 
rus fruits  are  receiving  increasing  attention. 
Grazing  is  of  course  a  leading  activity.  Wool 
production  in  1926-27  was  499,320,000  pounds 
(326,804,000  pounds  in  1912-13).  Mining  in 
1927  yielded  (1912  figure  in  parentheses),  gold, 
£76,505  (£702,129)  ;  silver  and  silver-lead  ore, 
£3,487,980  (£3,481,266),  tin,  £287,539  (£338,- 
074)  ,  copper,  £12,655  (£579,791 )  ,  zinc,  £996,877 
(£1,766,242)  ;  coal,  £9,782,002  (£3,660,015)  ;  iron, 
£654,230  (£130,708).  Manufacturing  pursuits 
engaged  183,193  employees  in  1926-27  (115,561 
in  1912).  Metal  works  and  machinery,  and 
plants  concerned  with  food  industnes,  are  the 
moat  important.  In  1926-27  the  value  of  pro- 
duction of  the  various  industries  was:  pastoral, 
£47,822,000;  agricultural,  £22,098,000 ;  dairying, 
£14,591,000;  forests  and  fisheries,  £6,147,000; 
mining,  £12,352,000;  manufacturing,  £69,849,000; 
total,  £172,859,000.  Impoits  overseas  for  1913 
and  1928  were  £32,350,600  arid  £65,072,266;  ex- 
ports for  the  same  years,  £32,839,800  and  £51,- 
882,929.  Leading  exports  are  minerals,  woo], 
dairy  products,  and  meats.  On  Mar.  31,  1928, 
5868  miles  of  government  railways  were  open; 
in  1913,  the  number  had  been  4197.  Total  reve- 
nues of  the  Government  for  1913-14  and  1927- 
28  were  £18,438,228  and  £47,997,372.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  same  years  were  £18,065,189  and 
£48,857,763.  The  public  debt  on  June  30,  1913, 
was  £106,170,747;  by  June  30,  1928,  it  had  in- 
creased to  £245,247,907.  The  Labor  Party  gained 
its  first  impetus  in  New  South  Wales  and  has 
controlled  the  Government  more  or  less  regu- 
larly. 

NEW  YORK.  The  twenty-ninth  State  in  size 
(49,204  square  miles)  and  the  first  in  popula- 
tion; capital,  Albany.  Population  by  the  State 
census  of  1925,  11,162,151;  estimated  popula- 
tion 1928,  11,550,000.  The  population  increased 
from  9,113,614  in  1910  to  10,385,227  in  1920,  or 
by  14  per  cent.  Whites  increased  in  number 
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from  8,906,845  to  10,172,027;  Negroes,  from  134,- 
191  to  198,483;  native  whites,  from  6,237,573  to 
7,385,915;  and  foreign-born  whiteH,  from  2,729,- 
272  to  2,780,112.  Urban  population  rose  from 
7,185,494  to  8,589,844;  rural  decreased  from 
1,907,210  to  1,795,383.  The  growth  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  was  as  follows-  New  York  (1910), 
4,766,883  to  (1920)  5,620,048;  Buffalo,  423,715 
to  506,775;  Rochester,  218,149  to  295,750;  Syra- 
cuse, 137,249  to  171,717;  Albany,  100,253  to 
113,344  (see  articles  on  these  cities). 

Agriculture.  New  York,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  the  Eastern  States,  has  shown  a  de- 
cline in  agriculture  in  recent  yeais,  as  compared 
with  growth  of  population.  The  number  of 
farms  decreased  10.4  per  cent  or  from  215,597 
in  1910  to  193,195  in  1920,  and  decreased  23 
per  cent  from  1920  to  1925,  or  to  1KH,754;  total 
acreage  in  farms  fell  from  20,632,803  in  1920 
to  19,209,926  in  1925,  or  66  por  cent.  The  im- 
proved land  in  farms  was  13,158,781  acres  in 
1920  The  total  value  of  farm  property  rose 
from  $1,451,481,495  in  1910  to  $1,908,483,201  in 
1920,  but  declined  to  $1,706,929,770  in  1925; 
the  average  value  por  farm  was  $6732  in  1910, 
$9879  in  1920,  and  $0043  in  1925.  In  interpret- 
ing these  values,  the  currency  inflation  incident 
to  the  World  War  is  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Of  the  total  number  of  farms  in 
1925,  159,949  were  operated  by  owneis;  2261, 
by  manageiH;  and  26,544  by  tenants  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  1010  are  166,674,  4051; 
and  44,872.  White  farmois  in  1920  numbered 
192,645  and  colored  farmers,  550.  In  1010  the 
white  farmers  numbered  214,658  and  the  colored 
farmers,  939  The  total  number  of  cattle  in 
1920  was  2,144,244;  in  1925,  1,836,900.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  from  1,509,594 
(1910)  to  2,081,074  (1920)  was  reversed  there- 
after, they  numbered  1,370,060  m  1925.  The 
State  held  second  place  in  milk  production,  be- 
ing exceeded  only  by  Wisconsin.  Sheep  num- 
bered 578,726  in  1920;  472,616  in  1925,  swine, 
600,560  in  1920,  209,189  in  1925  The  estimated 
production  of  the  principal  crops  in  1928  was 
as  follows  Corn,  22,100,000  bushels,  wheat, 
4,702,000;  oats,  33,660,000,  rye,  758,000;  bar- 
ley, 4,048,000;  potatoes,  32,376,000,  buckwheat, 
3,475,000;  apples,  21,900,000;  and  hay,  6,513,000 
tons  Comparative  figures  for  1913  are  corn, 
15,020,000  bushels;  wheat,  6,800,000;  oats,  42,- 
712,000,  rye,  2,228,000;  barley,  2,056,000;  po- 
tatoes, 26,640,000,  hay,  5,358,000  tons;  and  to- 
bacco, 4,386,000  pounds. 

Manufactures.  New  York  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  manufacturing  States,  both  in 
point  of  the  number  of  establishments  and  in 
value  of  product  In  1920  there  were  58  cities 
with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  These 
formed  78  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State  and  in  1919  reported  87.5  per  cent  of  the 
State's  manufactured  products.  There  were  44,- 
935  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State 
in  1909,  49,330  in  1919,  33,392  in  1925;  and 
36,650  in  1927.  Wage  earners  in  manufacto- 
ries numbered  1,228,130  in  1919;  1,066,198  in 
1925;  and  1,072,284  in  1927.  Capital  invested 
amounted  to  $2,779,496,814  in  1909  and  $6,012,- 
082,567  in  1919.  The  value  of  products  amounted 
to  $3,369,490, 192  in  1909;  $8,867,004,906  in  1919; 
$8,968,262,479  in  1925;  and  $9,406,751,185  in 
1927.  The  large  increase  m  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts about  1919  was  largely  due  to  changes  in 
industrial  conditions  brought  about  by  the  War 
and  cannot  be  properly  used  to  measure  the 


normal  growth  of  manufactures  during  the  pe- 
riod ;  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  wage  earn- 
ers clearly  indicated  decided  growth  in  the  man- 
ufacturing activities  of  the  State.  The  most 
important  industry  in  the  State  is  the  manu- 
facture of  women's  clothing,  the  product  of  this 
industry,  valued  at  $272,518,000  in  1909,  reached 
$345,316,000  in  1914,  and  $886,984,000  in  1919. 
The  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  ranks  second 
in  point  of  value-  $266,075,000  in  1909;  $238.- 
627,000  m  1914;  and  $641,906,000  in  1919..  The 
production  of  both  kinds  of  clothing  in  1925 
was  $1,495,741,841.  The  refining  of  sugar  at- 
tained totals  valued  at  $124,041,000  in  1914,  and 
at  $268,318,000  in  1919.  Slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  had  a  product  valued  at  $127,130,000 
in  1909  and  at  $265,726,000  m  1919.  The,  print- 
ing and  publishing  product  was  $216,946,000 
in  1909,  $478,898,000  in  1919;  and  $358,009,036 
in  1925  The  most  important  manufacturing 
cities  are  New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Rochestei. 
In  New  York,  there  were  25,933  manufacturing 
establ inhments  in  1909,  with  a  product  valued 
at  $2,027,425,000;  32,590  in  1919,  with  $5,260,- 
708,000,  in  1925,  the  production  was  valued  at 
$5,324,414,000.  Buffalo  had  1753  establishments 
in  1909,  with  a  product  valued  at  $218,804,000; 
2093  in  1019,  with  $634,410,000;  and  production 
in  1925  valued  at  $675,436,000.  Similar  figures 
for  Rochester  were-  1203  in  1900,  with  $112,- 
676,000,  1367  in  1919,  with  $351,416,000,  and 
in  1925  production  totaling  $337,548,000.  The 
other  important  manufacturing  cities  are  Albany, 
Binghamton,  Niagara  Falls,  Scheiiectady,  Syra- 
cuse, Troy,  Utica,  and  Yonkers. 

Mining.  Although  New  York  has  limited 
metal  mining,  it  ranked  fourteenth  among  the 
States  in  1026  in  the  value  of  its  mineral  piod- 
ucts.  The  most  important  minerals  are  clay, 
gypsum,  cement,  and  stone.  The  progress  of 
the  clay  and  cement  industries  subsequent  to 
1914  was  as  follows:  Tn  1914  clay  products  were 
valued  at  $9,078,933,  in  1916,  $11,755,012;  1920, 
$19,113,684;  1921,  $17,432,086;  1926,  $28,999,- 
053  Shipments  of  cement  in  1014  weie  5,713,- 
383  bairels  valued  at  $5,143,401,  1916,  5,707,892 
barrels,  $5,804,444,  1918,  4,074,150,  $6,568,746; 
1021,  4,093,341,  $0.403,015;  1926,  8,5,35,862,  $14,- 
864,066.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  ship- 
ments of  cement  were  lower  in  1921  than  in  1914, 
the  price  received  was  almost  double,  which  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  inflation  of  curiency.  In 
addition  to  these  two  minerals,  the  State  pro- 
duces graphite,  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron 
ore,  mineral  waters,  natinal  gas,  pcti  oleum,  and 
sand  and  gravel.  The  total  value  of  the  min- 
eral production  in  1026  was  $112,016,262,  com- 
pared with  $78,431,317  in  1920,  $56,370,564  in 
1919;  $52,768,877  in  1918;  and  $36,420,134  in 
1914. 

Education.  There  has  been  a  great  develop- 
ment in  education  in  New  York  during  the  years 
subsequent  to  1014  In  1014  the  establishment 
of  the  central  rural  schools  was  made  possible. 
In  1017  a  measure  was  passed  providing  for 
central  high-school  districts;  school  elections  in 
certain  cities  were  regulated  by  the  Legislature. 
In  1021  and  1922  the  laws  relating  to  compulsory 
education  were  amended.  In  1023  a  law  was 
passed  providing  for  State  schools  of  agriculture 
in  St.  Lawrence,  Alfred,  Morrisville,  Coblcskill, 
Delhi,  and  Farnnngdale,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Voca- 
tional education  in  general  industrial  schools. 
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trade  schools,  schools  for  agriculture  and  home 
economics  (also  in  part-time  or  continuation 
schools)  was  being  carried  on  in  all  the  larger 
and  most  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State. 
The  benefits  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  providing 
for  vocational  education  were  accepted  by  a 
legislative  measure  in  1917.  Farm  schools  were 
established  throughout  the  State.  The  number 
of  public  school  pupils  enrolled  increased  from 
1,532,151  in  1915  to  1,907,447  in  1925-26;  of 
this  number,  1,643,215  were  enrolled  in  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  grades;  324,232  in  high- 
school  grades.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
the  State  decreased  from  6.6  in  1010  to  6.4  in 
1920:  among  the  nathe  white  population,  from 
1.1  to  0.7  per  cent;  among  the  Negro,  from  5.8 
to  3.4;  among  the  foreign-born  white  popula- 
tion, it  increased  from  14.3  to  15.2  per  cent. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1928,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  departments,  $169,727,- 
420  (of  which  $71,550,099  was  for  local  educa- 
tion);  for  interest  on  debt,  $14,200,688;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $52,830,044;  total, 
$236,758,152  (of  which  $51,502,063  was  for  high- 
ways, $24,763,275  being  for  maintenance  and 
$26,738,788  for  construction).  Revenues  were 
$240,199,580;  of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  56.1  per  cent;  departmental  earnings,  33 
per  cent;  receipts  from  licenses,  304  per  cent. 
Assessed  property  valuation  was  $22,958,837,107 ; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $24,897,004.  Net  State 
debt  on  June  30,  1928,  was  $259,602,471. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  The  political 
complexion  of  the  State  of  late  years  has  been 
chiefly  Republician  on  national  issues  and 
Democratic  in  elections  of  governors.  New  York 
City  has  remained  Democratic.  Gov.  Martin 
H.  Glynn,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  on  the  im- 
peachment and  removal  of  Governor  Sulzer  in 
1913,  was  in  1914  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor;  he  was  defeated  by  the  Republi- 
can nominee,  Charles  R.  Whitman.  James  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.,  Republican,  was  elected  senator.  At 
this  election,  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention were  chosen.  In  February  of  this  year, 
Joseph  Cassidy,  former  Democratic  leader  of 
Queens  Borough  of  New  York  City,  was  con- 
victed of  selling  a  nomination  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  William  Willett,  who  paid  Casmdy  $25,- 
000  for  the  nomination,  was  convicted  with  him. 
The  constitutional  convention,  authorized  in  1914, 
met  on  Apr.  5,  1915,  and  sat  until  September  9. 
The  constitution  that  it  shaped  was  defeated 
by  a  popular  majority  of  470,000;  woman  suf- 
frage, by  a  vote  of  more  than  200,000.  In  1016 
Senator  Root  declined  renomination  and  the  Re- 
publicans elected  William  M.  Calder.  Governor 
Whitman  was  reelected. 

For  President,  Hughes  received  863,841  votes 
in  1916;  Wilson,  756,946.  In  1917  Mayor  Mit- 
chel  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  an  Mayor  of 
New  York  City,  but  the  Democrats  elected  John 
F.  Hylan.  On  Oct  12,  1917,  the  Catakill  aque- 
duct carrying  water  to  New  York  City  was 
opened.  In  June,  1917,  a  census  of  all  persons 
of  the  State  under  the  age  of  45  years  was 
taken,  with  the  purpose  of  assigning  war  service. 
In  1918  nominations  were  made  for  governor 
and  other  State  officers  at  regular  State  pn- 
maries ;  the  State  convention  had  been  abolished 
Charles  S.  Whitman  was  renominated  by  the 
Republicans,  and  Alfred  E.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldeimen  of  New  York  City,  by 


the  Democrats.  Smith  was  elected  by  a  close 
vote.  In  1920  Nathan  L.  Miller  was  elected 
governor  by  the  Republicans,  defeating  Governor 
Smith.  James  W.  Wads  worth,  Jr.,  was  re-elected 
to  the  Senate.  For  President,  Harding  received 
1,868,240  votes;  Cox,  781,485.  At  this  election 
a  referendum  for  a  soldiers'  bonus  providing 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $45,000,000  was  approved. 
Investigations  by  a  legislative  committee  in  1920 
exposed  much  corruption  in  the  building  trades. 
In  1921  Hylan  was  reelected  Mayor  of  New  York 
City  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  400,000  votes. 
At  this  election  several  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution were  carried.  One  of  these  provided 
for  a  literacy  test  for  voting,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  the  voters  should  know  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  on  Aug.  31,  1921,  de- 
clared the  Bonus  Act  of  1920  unconstitutional 
In  1922  a  new  election  law  went  into  effect, 
providing  that  Judges  and  United  States  Sena- 
tors were  to  be  nominated  by  the  convention, 
while  candidates  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  State  Legislature,  and  for  local  officers 
were  to  be  nominated  by  primaries.  For  gov- 
ernor, Nathan  I.  Miller  ran  again  and  was  de- 
feated by  Alfred  E.  Smith.  For  United  States 
Senator,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copelund  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  and  was  elected.  In  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Dcmociats  secured  a  majority  of 
one  in  the  Senate,  while  the  Republicans  le- 
taincd  contiol  of  the  Assembly.  On  Mar  31, 
1923,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  was  a  political  organization  sub- 
ject to  the  corrupt- practices  law,  and  it  was 
iLMjuired  to  file  a  verified  statement  of  campaign 
expendituies  In  the  election  of  November,  1923, 
a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  ab- 
sentee voting  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Another  measure  sanctioning  a  $50,000,000  bond 
issue  for  State  hospitals  also  was  carried,  and 
BO  was  the  proposal  for  a  soldiers'  bonus.  On 
Der.  9,  1923,  the  Cayuga  Indians,  after  111 
years  of  exclusion,  regained  their  representation 
in  the  supieme  council  of  the  Six  Nations  of 
the  Iroquom  Confederacy.  An  inquiry  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1924 
in  regaid  to  the  right  of  Sol  Bloom,  elected  on 
June  28,  1923,  to  sit  as  a  member.  It  was 
charged  by  his  Republican  opponent,  W  M. 
Chandler,  that  he  had  been  elected  by  corrupt 
methods.  The  investigating  committee  decided 
in  favor  of  Bloom 

In  1924  the  vote  for  President  was-  Coolidge, 
1,820,058,  Davis,  950,796;  LaKollctte,  407,293. 
Smith  was  leelected  governor.  As  a  result  of 
enactments  at  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1925,  the  State  entered  on  a  programme 
of  $10,000,000  expenditure  yearly  for  10  years, 
to  be  defrayed  by  bonds,  to  modernize  "state 
institutions.  It  also  undertook  a  $300,000,000 
plan  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  of 
railroads  and  highways.  James  J.  Walker, 
Democrat,  was  elected  Mayor  of  New  York  in 
1925.  Smith  was  reelected  governor  in  1926, 
and  the  voters  gave  a  heavy  majority  for  a 
referendum  proposal  looking  to  modification  of 
the  Volstead  Act.  In  1927  the  voters  rejected 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  make 
State  office  terms  quadrennial,  with  elections 
coinciding  with  those  of  Presidents;  they  ap- 
proved amendments  creating  an  executive  budget, 
exempting  water-supply  debt  from  city  debt 
limits,  and  granting  exemption  from  debt  limit 
to  New  York  City  for  $300,000,000  of  subway 
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construction.  Mrs.  Florence  E.  8.  Knapp,  ex- 
Secretary  of  State,  was  convicted  in  1928  of 
criminal  irregularity  in  expenditure  of  State 
funds  provided  for  the  State  census  of  1925. 
The  presidential  vote  in  1928  was:  Hoover, 
2,193,344;  Smith,  2,089,863.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Democrat,  was  elected  governor. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  in  New  York 
meets  annually.  In  1914  it  passed  a  measure 
providing  pensions  for  widowed  mothers.  The 
Legislature  in  1917  created  a  State  food  supply 
commission  and  provided  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  for  hoys  hetween  the  ages  of  10 
and  18.  The  public-health  law  was  amended 
and  a  State  constabulary  force  was  anthon/ed. 
The  Legislature  of  1919  passed  an  income-tax 
law  This  Legislature  also  passed  a  measure 
repealing  the  statute  punishing  as  a  crime  at- 
tempts to  commit  suicide  At  the  legislative 
session  of  1920,  five  Socialist  members  of  the 
Assembly,  who  were  chaiged  with  disloyalty, 
were  expelled.  Three  sedition  laws  passed  by 
the  Legisliituie  were  vetoed  by  the  goveinor, 
and  so  weie  laws  making  Socialists  ineligible 
for  political  office.  In  1921  the  Legislature 
reoi ganged  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
created  a  transit  commission  for  New  Yoik 
City  It  icpealed  the  presidential-primaries  law 
and  abolished  the  direct  pi  unary  foi  United 
States  Scnatoi,  State  Supierne  Couit  judges,  and 
officers  elected  by  the  State  at  large  It  also 
provided  for  the  enforcement  of  piohibition  and 
the  Volstead  Act  by  local  authorities  A  meas- 
ure was  enacted  pioviding  lor  a  In-State  Port 
of  New  Yoik  Authoi  itj  to  cairy  out  woiks  for 
the  nnpiovenient  ol  New  Yoik  Harbor,  under  a 
compact  with  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

The  Legislature  of  1022  passed  seveial  bills 
foi  the  relief  of  the  housing  situation.  This 
Legislatuie  also  created  a  Veterans'  Relief  Com- 
mission and  by  an  amendment  to  the  mairiage 
law  it  made  absence  foi  five  yeais  a  ground  for 
divorce  In  1923,  because  of  judicial  decimons 
that  had  made  it  possible  to  try  piohibition 
offenders  in  Federal  and  again  in  State  tribunals 
for  one  and  the  same  act,  the  Legislature  re- 
pealed the  Mullan-Ciage  Prohibition  Enforcement 
Law  so  as  to  leave  the  enforcement  of  prohibition 
in  the  State  entirely  under  Federal  law  At 
this  Legislature,  a  measure  was  passed  compel- 
ling the  Ku-Klu\  Klan  to  abandon  secrecy  in 
its  practices.  A  measuie  also  was  passed  mak- 
ing a  robber  who  uses  an  automobile  or  motor 
vehicle  in  the  commission  of  crime  guilty  of 
robbery  in  the  first  degree.  The  Legislature  also 
passed  a  measure  intended  to  reorganize  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  State  govern- 
ment by  abolishing  the  election  of  secretary  of 
State,  treasurer,  and  State  engineer  and  survey- 
or. In  1924  a  compromise  transit  law  was 
passed  which  gave  New  York  City  power  to  com- 
plete and  control  new  subways.  The  income-tax 
law  was  revised. 

Particularly  important  to  the  water  needs 
of  New  York  City,  a  water  compact  for  the  joint 
utilization  of  the  Delaware  River  was  executed 
by  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  in 
1925,  but  the  latter  two  States  had  not  ratified 
this  compact  up  to  the  end  of  1928  An  enact- 
ment of  1925  imposed  a  tax  on  decedents'  es- 
tates. In  1920  an  executive  budget  was  provided 
and  the  State  administration  was  reorganized 
so  as  to  merge  some  180  bodies  into  18  depart- 
ments. The  State  Water  Power  Commission, 
which  had  antagonized  the  water-power  policy 


of  Governor  Smith,  was  abolished.  In  1926  and 
again  in  1927,  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
passed  to  extend  the  terms  of  elective  State 
officers  to  four  years,  their  election  to  coincide 
with  that  of  Presidents;  this  was  submitted  to 
popular  vote  and  was  rejected  thereby  in  1927. 
A  series  of  amendments  of  the  criminal  law, 
recommended  by  the  Baumes  Commission,  were 
passed,  1920-28;  they  provided  increasing  penal- 
ties for  repeating  offenders,  up  to  life  imprison- 
ment. The  child-labor  law  was  made  in  1928 
to  apply  in  some  lespects  up  to  the  age  of  17. 

NEW  YORK.  The  largest  city  and  seaport  of 
North  America.  The  population  increased  from 
4,760,883  in  1910  to  5,620,048  in  1920,  to  5,873,- 
356  in  1925  (State  census),  and  to  6,017,500  in 
1928,  according  to  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  In  1928  the  population  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  boroughs  as  follows  ( State  figures 
for  1925  in  parentheses)  :  Manhattan,  1,752,000 
(1,945,029);  the  Bronx,  951,900  (872,168); 
Brooklyn,  2,308,500  (2,203,991);  Queens,  854,- 
400  (713,891);  and  Richmond,  150,700  (138,- 
277).  These  figures  indicate  the  stationary 
position  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  Queens  and  Brooklyn. 
The  area  is  316  square  miles 

Many  elaborate  enterprises  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  city  since  1914,  but  most  significant 
has  been  the  work  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thoiity.  In  1921  the  State  of  New  York  and  New 
Jeisey  entered  into  a  compact  which  was  ratified 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  creating 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  charging 
it  with  the  duty  of  developing  the  Port  of  New 
York,  particularly  with  reference  to  freight- 
handling  facilities.  The  Port  Authority  consists 
of  three  Commissioners  from  each  State  and 
functions  independently  of  legislative  control. 
This  body  has  jurisdiction  over  an  area  of  1463 
square  miles  with  a  water  fi  outage  of  771  miles, 
578  miles  of  which  arc  in  New  York  and  193  miles 
in  New  Jersey.  Along  this  water  front,  there 
are  more  than  850  piers,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  75,000,000  tons  of  freight  annually 
move  in  and  out  of  the  port.  Of  this  amount, 
40,000,000  tons  are  transported  by  steamships, 
there  being  approximately  200  companies  operat- 
ing ships  in  and  out  of  "the  port  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  port  in  1927  amounted  to  25,- 
275,933  tons,  of  which  13,315,114  tons  were  im- 
ports and  11,960,819  tons  exports.  In  1928,  a 
total  of  6761  vessels  of  29,060,546  tons  entered 
the  port,  and  6830  vessels  of  29,248,183  tons  were 
cleared. 

l^eveloprncnt  of  the  port  has  gone  steadily 
forward  since  1920  During  1920-22,  12  piers 
between  1026  and  1137  feet  long  and  from  125  to 
209  feet  wide  were  built  on  Staten  Island,  with 
lail  connection  with  the  main  railroads  of  New 
Jersey  The  City  of  New  York  extended  a  num- 
bei  of  its  piers  on  the  Noith  River  to  accommo- 
date the  ever-increasing  size  of  ocean  vessels  and 
in  1929,  without  success,  requested  the  United 
States  War  Department  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  still  longer  piers.  In  addition  to  the 
construction  of  the  40-ft  Ambrose  Channel,  with 
its  illuminated  buoys  permitting  access  to  the 
harbor  of  the  largest  vessels,  extensive  dredging 
was  carried  on  to  provide  a  40-ft.  channel  be- 
tween the  Upper  Bay  and  Brooklyn  and  to  remove 
various  reefs  in  the  East  River.  In  1925  the  con- 
struction of  a  30-ft.  channel  in  Jamaica  Bay  was 
undertaken.  The  total  cost  of  the  improvement 
was  estimated  at  approximately  $29,000,000, 
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$12,000,000  to  be  contributed  by  the  Federal 
government  and  $17,000,000  by  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  work  involved  the  excavation  of 
about  16,000,000  cubic  yards  of  sand,  which  was 
deposited  upon  the  city-owned  land  adjacent  to 
the  channel.  Jamaica  Bay  covers  32  square 
miles  of  area  and  has  25  miles  of  direct  water 
frontage. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal,  the  State  constructed 
at  Piers  5  and  6  in  the  East  River  a  terminal 
basin  for  barge  fleets.  There  were  also  erected  at 
Gowanus  Bay,  Brooklyn,  a  bulkhead  wall  900 
feet  long  and  a  pier  1200  feet  long,  a  steel  freight 
house,  and  a  $2,000,000  grain  elevator  with  a 
capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels.  These  terminals 
are  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Canals  and  Waterways  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works.  In  1929  the  New  York  Dock  Company 
was  constructing  along  its  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  waterfront  on  the  Brooklyn  shore  additional 
manufacturing  and  storage  buildings  involving 
an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000. 

Improvements  carried  out  by  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  have  included  the  construction 
of  Belt  Line  13  from  Edgewater  to  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first  of  a  series  of 
inland  freight  stations  serving  11  trunk  railroad 
lines  These  stations  are  to  be  located  conveni- 
ently with  respect  to  shippers  and  receivers,  and 
are  to  be  served  from  the  various  railroad  ter- 
minals by  a  system  of  motor  trucks  and  later  by 
underground  rail  connections. 

New  Yoik,  which  long  has  had  a  notable  group 
of  suspension  bridges  across  the  East  River,  has 
continued  bridge  construction.  In  1917  the  Hell 
Gate  railroad  bridge  was  built  over  the  East 
River  from  Long  Island  to  the  Bronx,  a  distance 
of  moie  than  three  miles,  with  a  single  steel 
arch  of  1000-ft.  span  and  a  long  concrete  viaduct; 
over  this  budge  are  routed  fast  passenger  trains 
from  New  England  to  the  South  and  West  via 
the  Pennsylvania  Teiminal.  In  1923,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ordeis  fiom  the  War  Department, 
the  stone  piers  of  the  High  Biidge  in  the  Hailem 
River  were  replaced  by  a  single  steel  arch  with  a 
span  of  425  feet  and  a  navigation  clearance 
height  at  the  centre  100  feet  above  mean  high 
water;  the  cost  of  the  pioject  was  approximately 
$710,000.  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  on 
assuming  office,  was  dnected  by  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  construct  four  inter- 
state bridges,  the  funds  being  realized  from  the 
sale  of  Port  Authority  bonds,  supplemented  by 
certain  advances  made  by  the  States.  Between 
1920  and  1928,  two  bridges  were  constructed 
across  the  Arthur  Kill,  connecting  Staten  Island 
and  New  Jeisey,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$18,000,000.  The  southern  bridge  with  a  750-ft. 
central  span  crossed  between  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  and  Tottenville,  S.  I.,  and  was  named  the 
Outci  bridge.  Crossing  in  honor  of  E.  H.  Outer- 
bridge,  the  fiist  chairman  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.  The  northern  structure,  also 
of  the  cantilever  type  but  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  span,  was  named  the  Gocthals  Bridge  in 
honor  of  the  famous  army  engineer;  it  crossed 
fiom  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to  Rowland  Hook,  S.  I. 
In  1928  construction  was  begun  on  a  third  bridge 
across  the  Kill  van  Kull  from  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
to  Port  Richmond,  S.  I.  When  completed  in 
1932,  it  will  be  the  longest  bridge  of  its  type  in 
the  world,  its  span  of  1075  feet  exceeding  by  25 
feet  the  steel  arch  of  the  newly-constructed  bridge 


over  Sydney  Harbor  in  Australia.    The  cost  of 
construction  was  estimated  at  $16,000,000. 

On  Sept.  21,  1927,  ground  was  broken  for  the 
construction  of  the  mammoth  double-deck  sus- 
pension bridge  between  Fort  Washington  in  Man- 
hattan and  Fort  Lee  in  New  Jersey.  The  bridge, 
which  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1932,  will 
be  the  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world  and 
will  cost  approximately  $60,000,000.  Its  single 
span  of  3500  feet  will  have  a  clear  height  above 
water  of  about  200  feet.  In  1 928  construction  of 
a  new  vehicular  roadway  on  the  upper  deck  of 
the  Queensboro  Bridge  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  at  a  cost  of  $0,000,000.  The 
new  roadway  will  increase  the  number  of  traffic 
lanes  from  six  to  nine  and  the  capacity  of  the 
bridge,  which  is  appioximately  65,000  cars  a  day, 
by  about  50  per  cent.  In  1929  the  city  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  Tri-bor- 
ough  Toll  Bridge,  connecting  Queens  with  the 
Bronx  and  Manhattan.  See  BRIDGES. 

Between  1914  and  1920,  rapid  transit  facilities 
were  greatly  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
track  for  express  seivice  to  the  Second,  Third, 
and  Ninth  Avenue  elevated  lines  at  a  cost  of 
$26,000,000  and  by  additional  construction  on 
the  lilies  operated  by  the  I ntcrborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  and  the  Biooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company.  The  latter  improvement  in- 
volved the  extension  of  the  Fomth  Avenue  line 
of  the  Interborough  up  Lexington  Avenue  to 
Kingsbridge  Road  and  Bronx  Paik  and  of  the 
Broadway  line  of  the  B.  R.  T.  downtown  from 
Lexington  Avenue  and  60th  Street  to  DeKalb 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  The  additions  totaled  about 
45  miles  of  single  tracks.  Half  of  the  cost  of 
$330,000,000  was  met  by  the  c-ity  and  half,  by 
the  opeiating  companies.  In  1919  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Tiansit  Company  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  and  in  1923  the  Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit  Corporation  took  over  control  of  its 
properties. 

The  long-standing  deadlock  between  the  State- 
appointed  Tiansit  Commission  and  the  city  au- 
thorities was  partially  resolved  in  1924  by  the 
Legislature's  authorization  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Boaid  of  Tiansportation  by  the  Mayor. 
The  board  was  enti  usted  with  the  choice  of  new 
subway  routes,  the  construction  of  new  lines  and 
their  operation,  and  the  construction  of  uncom- 
pleted portions  of  the  lines  already  projected.  In 
1925  construction  of  54  79  miles  of  rapid  transit, 
to  supplement  the  systems  of  the  Interboiough 
and  the  B  M.  T.,  was  undertaken  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $506,765,000.  The  lines  comprised  the 
Queensboro  subway,  giving  service  between  Times 
Square,  Manhattan,  and  Flushing,  Long  Island; 
the  14th  Stieet-Eastern  subway  in  Brooklyn;  the 
so-called  Nassau  Street  loop  in  Manhattan  con- 
necting the  B.  M.  T.  station  under  the  Municipal 
Building  with  the  Montague  Street  tunnel  of  the 
B.  M.  T. ;  the  Washington  Heights  Line,  extending 
from  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  along  Broad- 
way and  St.  Nicholas  and  Eighth  Avenues  to 
Fulton  Street,  with  a  cross-connection  at  53d 
Street  to  Long  Island  City;  the  Cranberry-Cul- 
ver line  from  Church  Street,  Manhattan,  to  Cortel- 
you  Road,  Brooklyn;  the  Brooklyn  Ciosstown 
line  from  Nott  Avenue  to  Ft.  Green  Place;  the 
Houston- Jay  Street  line  from  Sixth  Avenue, 
Manhattan,  to  High  Street,  Brooklyn ;  the  Bronx 
Concourse  line  from  St.  Nicholas  Place  to  Web- 
ster Avenue;  the  Long  Island  City- Jamaica  line 
from  East  Avenue  to  1 78th  Street ;  the  Schermer- 
horn-Fulton  Street  line  from  Court  Street  to 
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Alabama  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  and  the  Sixth 
Avenue  line  from  53d  Street  to  Eighth  Street, 
Manhattan.  The  Queensboro  subway  and  the 
14th  Street-Eastern  subway  were  opened  in  1928, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Washington 
Heights  line  was  largely  completed  from  212th 
Street  and  Broadway  south  to  Church  Street  at 
Fulton  Street. 

In  1920,  37  miles  of  subways  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Queens 
were  under  construction,  costing  approximately 
$305,000,000.  These  lines  included  three  under- 
river  tunnels:  one  from  lower  Manhattan  to 
Brooklyn  at  Fulton  Street,  another  from  53d 
Street  to  Long  island  City,  and  the  third  under 
the  Harlem  River  from  155th  Street,  Manhattan, 
to  101st  Street  in  the  Bronx.  In  1927,  40  B.M.T. 
stations  were  lengthened  at  a  cost  of  $1,106,340, 
so  as  to  accommodate  eight-car  trains,  thus  stand- 
ardizing the  length  of  all  trains  in  seivice  on 
this  line  and  increasing  the  passenger-carrying 
capacity  of  each  tram  by  33%  per  cent.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  the  rapid 
transit  and  surface  lines  of  New  York  carried  a 
total  of  2,921,200,000  passengers,  an  increase  of 
70,700,000  or  2.7  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
year 

The  Holland  Tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River 
to  Jersey  City,  which  was  begun  in  1922,  was 
officially  opened  on  Nov.  13,  1927.  (See  TUN- 
NELS. )  In  1929  two  additional  vehicular  tunnels 
received  the  indorsement  of  the  city's  Boaid  of 
Estimate.  One  was  to  accommodate  vehicular 
traffic  across  Manhattan  under  38th  Street  and 
the  East  River  to  the  Borough  of  Queens  and 
will  have  a  brunch  terminating  in  the  Green  point 
section  of  Brooklyn.  The  other  will  cross  the 
Nariows  from  South  Brooklyn  to  Staten  Island. 
In  1919  the  city  built  a  viaduct  from  Paik 
Avenue  across  42d  Stieet  overgrade  to  an  ele- 
vated roadway  passing  round  the  west  side  of 
Grand  Cential  Terminal,  and  in  1929  also  around 
the  east  side,  both  passing  under  the  new  Grand 
Central  Building  and  again  to  Paik  Avenue. 
In  1928  a  viaduct,  cairymg  Riverside  Drive 
across  the  valley  from  155th  to  l<>lst  Streets, 
Manhattan,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $2,300,- 
000.  In  1929  theie  v\as  signed  between  the  New 
Yoik  CVntiul  Railroad  and  the  City  of  New 
York  the  final  contract  foi  the  carrying  out  of 
the  $175,000,000  West  Side  improvement  plan 
in  Manhattan.  The  plan  called  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  guide  crossings  from  St.  John  Park 
(Beach  Street)  to  Spuyttm  Duyvil,  the  removal 
of  tiacks  fiom  llth  Avenue,  and  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  Riveisidc  Drive.  The  reaching  of  this 
agreement  closed  40  years  of  negotiation  between 
the  railroad  and  the  city  over  this  pioject.  The 
tracks  along  Riverside  Drive  were  to  be  roofed 
over  so  as  to  enable  the  city  to  carry  out  its  proj- 
ect of  an  elevated  expiess  highway  extending 
fiorn  Canal  Stieet  along  the  West  Side  water- 
fiont.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  was  to 
contiibute  $110,000,000;  the  city,  $50,000,000; 
and  the  State  of  New  York,  $15,000,000  toward 
the  cost  of  the  improvement  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1936. 

In  1917  the  city's  main  water-supply  system, 
the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  was  formally  opened  some 
12  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  development 
of  that  region.  The  aqueduct  had  its  origin  in 
the  Esopus  and  Schoharie  watersheds  with 
areas  of  257  and  314  square  miles,  respectively. 
In  1924  construction  of  Gilboa  Dam  was  com- 
pleted. This  dam,  1GO  feet  high,  was  used  for 


impounding  the  waters  of  Schoharie  Creek  In  a 
reservoir  of  20,000,000,000-gallon  capacity.  The 
Shandaken  Tunnel  carried  the  water  a  distance 
of  18  miles  to  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  an  arti- 
ficial lake  12  miles  long,  which  was  used  for  im- 
pounding purposes;  and  the  Catskill  Aqueduct, 
extending  92  miles  from  the  Ashokan  Reservoir 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city,  carried 
250,000,000  gallons  of  water  dailv  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  56  miles  of  tunnel  and  pipe  lines  within 
the  city  limits.  Other  reservoirs  included  in  the 
system  are  the  Kensico  storage  reservoir  near 
White  Plains,  the  Hillside  equalizing  reservoir  in 
the  city  of  Yonkers,  and  the  Silver  Lake  terminal 
reservoir  on  Staten  Island  In  1929  the  con- 
struction of  a  supplementary  pressure  tunnel, 
17  feet  in  diameter  and  20  miles  long,  was  under- 
taken. The  tunnel  was  to  extend  from  Hill  View 
Reservoir  in  Yonkers  to  Hamilton  Avenue  and 
Hicks  Street  in  Brooklyn  and  was  expected  to  be 
completed  in  1932. 

In  1916  a  zoning  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
city  to  regulate  the  use  to  which  buildings  may 
be  put,  their  heights  in  relation  to  street  widths, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  area  of  the  lots  permit- 
ted to  be  covered.  The  heights  of  buildings  are 
regulated  chieflv  by  the  width  of  the  street 
on  which  they  front,  with  variations  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city.  A  tower  covering  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  lot,  how- 
ever, may  be  carried  to  any  height,  setbacks 
also  may  be  used  to  increase  somewhat  the 
penmtted  height  for  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1922  announced 
the  preparation  of  a  project  for  an  inclusive  plan 
for  New  York  and  its  environs  as  far  as  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  Princeton, 
N.  .).,  and  including  all  of  Long  Island  and  a 
large  part  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  The  study 
was  completed  in  1929  at  a  cost  to  the  Foundation 
of  appioxinmtely  $1,000,000  and  covered  high- 
way, suburban  rapid  transit,  trunk  railroad, 
waterway,  airport,  and  other  needs  of  New  York 
and  its  environs  for  a  population  of  approximately 
20,000,000  in  1905. 

The  opening  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Centre  on  Washington  Heights  at  168th 
Street  in  1928  marked  the  completion  of  the 
first  section  of  a  notable  group  of  combined  hos- 
pital and  medical  school  buildings  designed  on 
skyscraper  lines.  This  great  coopoiatue  achieve- 
ment includes  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Columbia  University,  the  De  Lamar 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  the  School  of  Dental 
and  Oral  Surgery,  the  School  of  Oial  Hygiene, 
the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  New  York, 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
the  Squier  Urological  Clinic,  the  Harknetts  Pri- 
vate Pavilion,  the  Neuiological  Institute  of  New 
York,  the  Babies*  Hospital  of  New  York,  the 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  and  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  In  1929  a  site  for  the  proposed  Cornell- 
New  York  Hospital  Medical  Centre  was  secured 
overlooking  the  East  River  between  68th  and 
70th  Rtieets  near  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

Among  the  notable  structures  which  have  been 
erected  since  1918  are  the  Bush  Terminal,  Amer- 
ican Radiator,  Standard  Oil,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  S.  W.  Straus,  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co., 
Equitable  Life  Assurance,  Barclay- Vesey  (New 
York  Telephone  Company),  Fred  F.  French, 
Salmon  Tower,  and  Graybar  buildings;  the 
Commodoie,  Pennsylvania,  Ambassador,  Savoy- 
Plaza,  and  Sherry -Netherlands  hotels  j  the  Guild 
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Theatre;  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Chanin 
buildings;  and  tue  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  and  Synagogue  of  the 
Congregation  Emanu-Kl.  In  1029  a  $1,000,000 
building  was  being  erected  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
103d  Street  to  house  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  founded  in  1923  and  temporar- 
ily located  in  the  Oiacie  Mansion  in  Carl 
Schurz  Park.  Plans  called  for  the  construction 
of  a  $15,000,000  Museum  of  the  Peaceful  Arts 
(industrial)  and  a  new  $6,000,000  building  for 
Hunter  College,  together  with  the  new  $3,500,000 
De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jerome  Park  Reservoir.  Additions 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  since  1924 
include:  the  George  Gray  Barnard  collection  of 
Gothic  art  installed  at  the  Cloisters  on  Fort 
Washington  Avenue;  Wing  K,  containing  col- 
lections of  Greek  and  Roman  art;  and  the  Amer- 
ican Wing.  An  additional  building  also  was 
erected  by  the  city  for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  There  have  been  important 
residential  and  apartment-house  developments 
overlooking  the  East  River  at  42d  Street,  Sutton 
Place  (57th  Street),  and  on  East  End  Avenue 
around  80th  Street. 

The  city's  public-school  system,  as  of  Sept.  30, 
1928,  comprised  710  day  and  evening  schools 
with  a  total  registration  of  1,182,441.  Among 
the  high  schools  erected  in  1928  were-  Textile 
High  School  ($2,500,000),  Evander  Childs  High 
School  ($2,533,000),  John  Adams  High  School 
($2,500.000),  Seward  Park  High  School  ($2.225,- 
000),  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High  School  ($2,300,000), 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School  ($2,450,000). 
The  school  appropriation  for  1929  amounted  to 
$46,150,000  and  provided  for  the  construction  of 
63  new  school  buildings  and  additions  to  21  ex- 
isting structures 

In  1929  the  New  York  municipal  airport, 
named  in  honor  of  Floyd  Bennett,  was  con- 
structed on  Barren  Island  in  Jamaica  Bay  about 
12%  miles  east  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station  at  a 
cost  of  $2,600,000.  It  embraced  387  acres  and  in- 
cluded all  facilities  for  land  and  sea  planes. 

New  York  is  the  home  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  the  second  district  Bank  clearings 
rose  from  $83,018,580,016  in  1914  to  $213,996,- 
182,727  in  1923  and  to  $391,627,476,000  in  1928. 
The  value  of  products  manufactured  lose  from 
$2,029,692,576  in  1910  to  $5,259,477,577  in  1919 
and  to  $5,324,414,000  in  1925.  The  assessed  val- 
uation of  taxable  real  estate  in  1929  was  approxi- 
mately $16,500,000,000;  the  net  debt  in  1927  was 
$1,394,476,000. 

NEW  YORK,  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF.  A 
free  municipal  college  at  Washington  Heights, 
New  York  City,  established  in  1848  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  city  The  student  enroll- 
ment rose  from  7998  in  1914  to  23,761  in  the  fall 
of  1928,  the  faculty  from  218  to  650  members, 
and  the  annual  income  from  $684,963  to  $3,540,- 
127.58.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  main 
library,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  increased  from 
47,589  to  89,000  In  that  period,  departments 
weie  established  in  engineering  arid  military 
science,  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin  were 
consolidated  into  the  department  of  classical 
languages;  the  department  of  natural  history 
was  divided  into  the  departments  of  biology  and 
geology,  and  the  depaitment  of  political  science 
into  the  departments  of  economics*  and  govern- 
ment and  sociology;  and  in  1928  a  new  depart- 
ment of  accountancy  was  formed.  A  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 


social  science,  in  addition  to  the  previously  ex- 
isting courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science,  was  established 
in  1916.  The  Brooklyn  blanch  of  the  evening 
session  was  begun  in  the  following  year  and  the 
entire  evening  session  was  opened  to  women;  also 
in  1917  a  summer  session  was  established.  In 
1919  the  fust  piofesHional  schools  of  technology 
and  business  and  civic  administration,  with 
their  own  deans  and  faculties,  were  founded,  and 
the  college  was  given  the  name  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Science.  The  work  of  the 
school  of  business  and  civic  administration  was 
carried  on  not  only  in  the  Washington  Heights 
buildings  and  the  evening  session  in  Brooklyn, 
but  also  at  the  original  site  of  the  college  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  in 
a  new  building  on  that  site  costing  $1,500,000 
the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  in  the  latter 
part  of  1928.  The  professional  school  of  edu- 
cation was  founded  on  similar  terms  in  1921; 
its  work  was  cariied  on  in  the  Washington 
Heights  buildings  and  at  various  centies  in  dif- 
ferent boroughs  in  the  city.  The  Brooklyn 
Center,  a  day  college  for  men,  was  opened  in 
Septembei,  1926.  The  curriculum  of  the  College 
was  revised  foi  new  students  beginning  in  1928. 
President,  Frederick  B  Robinson,  Ph  D.,  LL  D. 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC  SOCI- 
ETY. See  Music,  Otclicstras 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  FOR 
TEACHERS.  A  coeducational  State  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  founded  as  a  State  normal  school 
m  1844,  and  charteiod  as  the  State  College  for 
Teachers  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1905. 
Couises  aie  offered  in  liberal  aits  and  science's, 
in  commercial  education,  and  there  is  a  graduate 
course  in  education  The  student  emollment  was 
increased  from  450  in  1914  to  1200  m  1928-29 
and  the  freshman  class  limited  to  300  each  year. 
The  summer  session  in  1928  had  an  enrollment 
of  737.  The  income  from  legislative  appropria- 
tions Hid  eased  fiom  ,$97,000  to  $335,843  in 
1928.  In  1923  the  Legislature  appiopnated 
money  for  the  construction  of  William  J.  Milne 
Hall,  providing  facilities  for  a  piactice  high 
school,  laboratories,  a  huge  lecture  hall  and 
lecitation  rooms;  and  the  alumni  pledged  $150,- 
000  for  a  residence  hall.  In  addition  to  a  special 
reference  library,  the  college  nsos  the  State  Li- 
brary of  1,500,000  volumes.  Abram  lloyer  Bru- 
bacher  became  president  in  1915. 

NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 
See  Music,  Orchestras 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY.  A  nonsecta- 
rian  institution  in  New  Yoik  City,  chaitered  in 
1831.  The  university  increased  its  enrollment 
from  5233  in  1914  to  33,092  in  1927-28  The 
graduate  dhision  of  business  administration 
was  established  in  1916;  two  degrees  were  then 
authorized — master  of  business  administration 
in  1920  and  doctor  of  commercial  science  in 
1923 — and  the  division  of  oriental  commerce  and 
politics  was  inaugurated.  The  Ingram  Institute 
for  Economic  Education  and  the  school  of  re- 
tailing were  founded  in  1918,  and  the  degree  of 
master  of  science  in  retailing  was  authorized  in 
1921.  In  1920  the  name  of  the  school  of  ap- 
plied sciences  was  changed  to  the  college  of 
engineering.  A  steam  engineeiing  plant  was 
built  in  1919  and  the  Sage  Engineering  Building, 
for  which  about  $250,000  worth  of  equipment 
was  assembled,  was  authorized  in  the  same  year. 
The  engineering  research  laboratory  was  built 
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at  University  Heights  in  1920-21  at  a  cost  of  •  1928  there  were  3,530,811  cattle,  586,704  swine, 
$345,000.  The  Nichols  Chemistry  Building  at  27,133,810  sheep,  26,000  goats,  and  307,160  horses. 
University  Heights,  costing  $600,000,  was  com-  Animal  husbandry  is  much  the  major  industry 


pleted  in"  19277  Evening  courses  were  started 
in  the  College  in  1921  and  in  1923  plans 
were  made  for  courses  in  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing. 


of  the  country.  In  1928  there  were  produced 
9,541,000  bushels  of  wheat,  862,000  bushels  of 
barley,  3,852,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  4,424,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  (1927-28  figures).  The  fol- 


The  medical  college  was  opened  to  women  in     lowing  table  gives  the  production  of  the  principal 
18.     In  1921  the  State  bacteriological  labora-    animal  products  in  thousands  of  pounds. 


1918. 


Product 

1912-13 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Factory    butter 
Cheese 
Wool 
Poik,   bacon,    and 
Meats,   frozen   and 

ham 
preserved  * 

64,633 
76,395 
202,177 
25,013 
5,885  » 

161,603 
171,918 
218,369 
41,620 
13,262 

181,925 
160,893 
200,536 
51,614 
15.H12 

173,009 
170,259 
22.5,884 
62,811 
14,678 

.  .  • 

226,032 
57,762 
13,631 

»£  1,000 
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tory  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $105,000,  and  the 
Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  gift  of  $150,000  was  re- 
ceived. Medical  preparatory  courses  were  of- 
feied  at  the  Flower  Hospital,  and  medical  and 
dental  preparatory  courses  in  the  evenings  at 
Washington  Irving  High  School.  The  school  of 
pedagogy  \vas  renamed  the  school  of  education 
and  an  undergraduate  division  was  established. 

The  productive  endowment  increased  from 
$1,225,227  in  1914  to  $4,290,32560  in  1928  and 
the  budget  from  $592,391  to  $5,569,656.89. 
Dining  the  period,  the  following  buildings  were 
bought  or  erected:  the  Trinity  Building  for  the 
\\all  Street  division  of  the  school  of  commerce, 
a  university  apartment  house,  an  addition  to 
the  chemistry  laboiatory  and  a  residence  house, 
both  at  University  Heights.  Additional  space  in 
the  Washington  Square  Building  was  taken  over 
and  other  buildings  acquired  for  classroom  use. 
A  new  building  for  the  school  of  education  was 
erected  eaily  in  1929  at  Fouith  and  (Jreene 
Streets,  just  off  Washington  Square.  In  1928  a 
bequest  of  $500,000  was  received  from  the  late 
Kmily  0.  Butler,  and  in  the  same  year  a  gift 
of  $1,000,000  was  received  from  the  Stiaus  fam- 
ily. Chaiicelloi,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  A  British  dominion  in 
the  southern  Pacific,  made  up  principally  of 
North  and  South  Inlands,  with  Steward  Island 
included.  Aiea,  103,862  square  miles;  popula- 
tion in  1911,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  1,008,468;  in 
1921,  1,218,913,  average  annual  incieabe,  2.2 
per  cent.  Estimated  population  June  30,  1928, 
1,389,076,  exclusive  of  65,004  Maoris.  The  birth 
late  in  1927  was  20  29  per  1000  (26  48  in  1912)  ; 
the  death  late,  8.45  (8.87  in  1912);  and  the 
inamage  rate,  7.90  (8.81  in  1912).  In  1926  the 
excess  of  immigration  over  emigiation  was  11,860 
and  in  1927,  2428  (in  1912,  8927).  Estimated 
populations  of  chief  towns,  with  suburbs,  on  Apr. 
1,  1928  (1911  figure  in  paientheses)  Auckland, 
200,810  (102,676)  ;  Wellington,  130,120  (70,729)  ; 
Christchurch,  123,370  (80,193)  ;  Dunedin,  84,060 
(64,237).  At  the  end  of  1927  there  were  2601 
public  primary  schools  with  a  registration  of 
223,388,  43  endowed  secondary  schools  with 
14,190  pupils;  134  native  schools  with  6620 
pupils;  4  university  colleges  with  4878  students. 
The  cxpondituie  for  public  education  in  1927-28 
was  £3,769,969;  in  1912-13  it  was  £1,334,599. 

Agriculture.  In  ]J)2(>  there  were  1,990,000 
acres  of  arable  land  in  New  Zealand,  or  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  area;  16,680,000  acres 
of  permanent  meadow  and  pasture,  163,000 
acres  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes;  and  about 
13,000,000  acres  of  forest  The  total  area  under 
cultivation  in  1927  was  18,830,436  acres.  In 


Manufacturing.  In  recent  years,  advances 
in  manufacturing  have  been  important.  While 
factories  only  increased  from  4402  in  1910  to 
6088  in  1926-27,  the  number  of  hands  inci eased 
from  56,234  to  81,904  and  capital  from  £16,731,- 
359  to  £62,723,125.  The  total  value  of  pioducts 
in  1926-27  was  £83,012,503,  of  this,  meat  fieez- 
ing  and  preserving  accounted  for  £13,630,714; 
butter  and  cheese  factones,  for  £19,021,878. 
Water-power  development  is  going  foiwaid  at  a 
rapid  pace  considering  the  newness  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  small  population.  Moie  than 
£6,000,000  had  been  spent  on  its  development  up 
to  1927.  Mining  is  of  relatively  little  impor- 
tance, the  principal  minerals  being  gold  and 
coal,  the  value  of  1 927  production,  £534,039  and 
£2,223,300  (respectively). 

Commerce.  Imports  for  1013,  1920,  and 
1927  were  £22,288,302,  £61,595,828,  and  £44,- 
783,000.  Exports  for  the  same  jeais  weie  £22,- 
986,722,  £46,441,946,  and  £48,496,354.  Propor- 
tions of  value  by  count nes  of  oiigin  of  New 
Zealand's  imports  for  1913  and  1927  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  60  and  48  per  cent;  other  Brit- 
ish possessions,  24  and  15  per  cent,  the  United 
States,  9  and  17  per  cent.  Proportions  for  ex- 
ports were:  the  United  Kingdom,  80  and  76  per 
cent;  other  British  possessions,  14  and  11  per 
cent ;  the  United  States,  3  and  5  5  per  cent. 
For  1027  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
£7,827,755.  The  most  important  Ameiican  prod- 
ucts imported  are  automobiles  and  machinery. 
In  1913,  645  vessels  of  1,738,985  tons  enteied, 
and  635  vessels  of  1,699,807  tons  denied.  New 
Zealand  ports;  in  1927,  634  vessels  of  2J1K5.804 
tons  enteied  and  633  vessels  of  2,200,763  tons 
cleared.  New  Zealand's  registered  ships  em- 
ployed wholly  or  partly  in  the  coastal  trade 
totaled  208  of  34,609  tons  in  1927,  as  compaied 
to  404  of  113,341  tons  in  1013.  New  Zealand 
ships  in  foreign  trade  totaled  50  ships  of  65,- 
520  tons  in  1927  and  29  of  27,015  in  1013. 

Communications.  In  102S  there  \\ere  3180 
miles  of  go\  eminent-owned  i  ail  ways  and  only 
117  miles  of  private  lines.  In  1914  government 
railways  aggregated  2863  miles. 

Finance.  Total  revenues  for  1913-14  were 
£11,961,493;  for  1927-28,  £25,123,980.  Total 
expenditures  for  the  same  yeais  were  £11,825,-. 
864  and  £24,944,905.  Estimates  for  1928-29 
were-  revenues,  £23,868,250  and  expenditures, 
£23,608,104.  The  public  debt  in  1914  was  £99,- 
730,427;  in  1928,  £251,396,25$,  of  which  war  ex- 
penditures (1914-19)  accounted  for  £71,970,636. 

History.  On  July  10,  1912,  W.  F.  Massey, 
leader  of  the  Reform  Party,  succeeded  the  Lib- 
eral, Sir  Joseph  Ward,  as  Premier.  For  the 
next  13  years,  his  dominant  personality  ruled 
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the  political  destinies  of  the  Dominion.  Im-< 
portant  administrative  reforms  were  undertaken, 
aiming  at  further  decentralization  in  the  govern- 
mental machinery,  as  well  as  reformation  of  the 
legislative  council.  The  land  question  was 
brought  nearer  settlement  when  the  law  of  1912 
allowed  settlers  on  improved  land  to  purchase 
their  holdings.  It  became  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  state  relinquished  its  early  policy  of 
state  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  un- 
earned increment.  The  extreme  state  socialism 
which  had  been  typical  of  New  Zealand  history 
up  to  1911  and  which  was  made  possible  by  the 
union  of  the  Labor  elements  with  the  Liberal 
Party,  was  terminated  as  the  industrialization  of 
the  country  proceeded  and  the  stratification  into 
classes  became  more  perceptible.  The  farmers 
had  become  more  conservative  as  bulwarks  were 
erected  for  the  safeguarding  of  private  property ; 
the  laboring  classes  had  become  more  radical  with 
the  appeal ance  of  a  wealthy  group  in  the  popu- 
lation. The  result  was  the  growth  of  the  Labor 
Paity  and  the  decision  of  workers  not  to  accept 
deciecs  of  the  Arbitration  Court  but  to  try  their 
strength  in  the  strike.  Bitter  industrial  conflicts 
became  frequent,  those  of  1912  and  1913  being 
characterized  particularly  by  ill  feeling. 

The  World  War  momentarily  put  a  stop  to 
all  internal  questions  Volunteer  forces  were 
raised  for  action  in  German  Samoa,  the  Go\ern- 
ment  was  empowered  to  fix  prices  and  to  suspend 
the  labor  laws,  rent  lawn  were  passed  (1910), 
and  in  1915  a  coalition  cabinet  was  formed  for 
the  more  effective  prosecution  of  the  War  In 
1910  a  conscription  act  was  passed,  though  not 
without  opposition,  for,  in  1917,  the  coal  min- 
ers went  on  strike  to  secure  total  exemption. 
A  total  of  121,121  men  were  enrolled  in  the  army, 
about  90,000  of  them  volunteers  War  financing 
was  based  on  loans  rather  than  revenues,  al- 
though some  increases  were  made  in  taxation,  no- 
tably in  higher  income  taxes,  stamp  duties,  cus- 
toms, lailway  fares,  etc.  Beginning  with  1916, 
seveial  loans  were  floated  to  an  approximate 
total  of  £100,000,000.  The  easy  success  with 
which  all  this  was  accomplished  was  due  to  the 
prosperity  which  the  Dominion  enjojcd  thiough- 
out  the  War.  Moat  of  New  Zealand's  exports, 
meats,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  sheepskins,  weie  con- 
tracted for  by  the  British  govei  nment,  and 
though  prices  were  fixed,  sales  reached  enormous 
pioportions.  By  1921  more  than  £100,000,000 
in  pioduce  was  sold  in  this  fashion.  In  spite 
of  the  use  in  the  cost  of  living,  therefore,  no 
class  of  society  was  touched  by  want.  Through 
the  fiving  of  pi  ices  of  household  necessities  by 
the  Boaid  of  Trade,  the  importation  of  wheat 
in  1918,  when  a  local  shortage  impended,  and 
the  purchase  of  sugar  abroad,  retail  prices  were 
kept  within  reason.  By  the  agency  of  the  Court 
of  Arbitration,  wages  were  reviewed  and  in- 
creased to  meet  mounting  costs 

In  1919  the  coalition  came  to  an  end  with  the 
withdrawal  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward  from  the  cabinet. 
The  ejection  which  followed  indicated  the  in- 
creasingly radical  temper  of  Labor.  The  syn- 
dicalist tinge  which  industrial  agitation  had 
taken  on  was  reflected  in  the  outspoken  socialist 
platform  of  the  Labor  Party.  The  election  ic- 
sults,  however,  showed  the  conservatism  of  the 
aveiage  voter.  Massey's  Reform  Party  elected 
47  members,  the  Liberals  only  20,  and  Labor  8. 
Labor  troubles  continued  through  1919  and  1920, 
and  the  latter  year  uas  marked  by  a  general 
strike  of  the  railway  workers.  The  world  depres- 


sion of  1921,  which  struck  the  farmers  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  general  unemployment  were  re- 
flected in  the  political  realignments.  In  the  1922 
elections,  the  Government  seats  were  reduced 
to  38;  Liberals  elected  25;  Labor,  17.  Two  ques- 
tions of  importance  locally  were  the  status  of  the 
repatriated  soldiers  and  the  vote  on  prohibition. 
Beginning  with  1915,  pension  and  settlement  acts 
were  put  on  the  statute  books,  so  that  by  1921 
upward  of  35,000  pensions  had  been  granted  and 
more  than  7000  soldiers  settled  on  the  land.  A 
repatriation  department  was  created  for  the  vo- 
cational guidance  of  ex-service  men.  By  1922 
more  than  £30,000,000  had  been  spent  in  this 
work  of  repatriation. 

Polls  continued  to  be  taken  on  national  prohi- 
bition. By  the  law  of  1918,  a  triennial  vote  was 
ordered  on  three  possibilities-  prohibition,  li- 
cense, and  state  control.  A  majority  of  the  total 
vote  cant  was  made  necessary  for  passage.  The 
votes  m  1919,  1922,  and  1925  all  gave  prohibition 
a  plurality,  but  never  a  majority  In  1928  the 
majority  cast  against  prohibition  and  in  favor  of 
licensing  was  close  to  200,000. 

Maasey  died  in  oflice  on  May  10,  1925,  and  was 
temporarily  succeeded  by  Attorney  General  Sir 
Francis  Bell,  who  was  Premier  from  May  15  to 
May  27.  Then  the  Reform  Party  elected  J.  G. 
Coates  as  its  new  leadei,  and  he  automatically 
became  the  new  Premiei  on  May  30,  1925.  In 
the  elections  of  Nov  4,  1925,  the  Government 
won  53  seats  out  of  the  total  of  80  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  so  Coates  continued  in  oflice  for 
the  next  three  yeais.  The  verdict,  however, 
was  reversed  in  the  elections  of  Nov.  14,  1928, 
in  which  the  Reform  Party  seemed  only  '27  seats, 
while  the  United  Liberals  also  got  27  seats  and 
the  Labor  Party  got  19.  The  remaining  seven 
seats  were  scattered  among  various  independents 
The  United  Liberal  leader,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  then 
became  Piemier  again,  fiom  Dec.  19,  1928.  (The 
42  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  known  as  the 
Legiblative  Council,  were  appointed  for  seven- 
year  terms  by  the  govei  nor  general.) 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Jellicoe  in  1920  as 
Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  brought  the 
question  of  national  defense  to  the  foiefront  as 
an  issue  of  major  impoitance.  The  idea  of  an 
independent  New  Zealand  naval  unit  came  up 
for  serious  consideration  time  and  again.  At 
the  various  imperial  conferences  after  the  War, 
moieover,  Premier  Massey  adopted  a  position 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth  arrange- 
ment as  it  was  finally  stated  in  the  Balfour  Ke- 
poit,  a  year  after  the  New  Zealander's  death. 
New  Zealand  became  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  on  Jan  10,  1920,  and  on  December  17 
of  the  same  year,  the  Dominion  was  given  a  man- 
date over  German  Samoa,  now  called  Western 
Samoa.  Colonel  Stephen  Shepherd  Allen  was 
appointed  Administrator  of  Western  Samoa  on 
Mar  22,  1928  In  1923  the  territonal  jurisdic- 
tion of  New  Zealand  was  extended  to  include  the 
Ross  Dependency,  that  is,  the  area  within  the 
Ross  and  Victoria  quadrants  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent.  On  Dec.  13,  1924,  General  Sir  Charles 
Pergusson  was  appointed  governor  general  to 
succeed  Jellicoe.  His  term  was  for  five  years. 

In  1929  the  Ward  government  announced  a 
scheme  to  borrow  some  $350,000,000  during  the 
next  10  years  for  purposes  of  developing  the 
Dominion  in  a  wide  variety  of  directions. 

NET,  ELLY  (1882-  ).  A  German  pianist, 
born  at  Dusseldorf.  After  graduation  from  the 
Cologne  Conservatory,  where  her  teachers  were 
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I.  Seiss  and  K.  Bottcher,  she  went  for  further 
study  to  Leschetizky  and  Sauer  in  Vienna  and 
won  both  the  Ibach  and  the  Mendelssohn  prizes. 
For  several  years,  she  taught  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory. Her  tours  of  Germany,  Austria,  Kus- 
sia,  and  Scandinavia  established  her  reputation 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  contemporary  pianists. 
At  her  American  debut  (New  York,  Oct.  15, 
1921),  she  took  her  audience  by  storm  and  im- 
mediately became  a  prime  favorite.  She  later 
made  annual  tours  of  the  States.  In  1911  she 
married  the  Dutch  conductor,  Willem  Van 
Hoogstraten,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in 
1927.  In  1928  she  married  the  American  finan- 
cier, Paul  Allais  of  Chicago. 

NICARAGUA,  ne'ka-ra'gwa.  The  largest  of 
the  Central  American  republics,  with  an  area 
estimated  at  61,000  square  miles;  population 
(according  to  census  of  1920),  638,119.  In  1910 
the  population  was  estimated  at  000,000;  and  in 
1927  at  ($50.000.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  live  in  the  western  half  of  the  coun- 
try Capital,  Managua,  with  a  population  in 
1926  of  32,536.  Other  large  towns  are  Leon 
(38,318),  Granada  (16,773),  Matagalpa  (10,- 
271),  Masaya,  (10,287).  Illiteracy  among  the 
population  is  still  high.  In  1925  there  were  460 
elementary  schools  with  24,490  pupils 

Industry  and  Trade.  The  agricultural 
products  of  the  western  half  are  varied,  coffee, 
Biigai  cane,  wheat,  cacao,  and  beans  are  grown. 
The  menage  annual  crop  of  coflee  is  placed  at 
25,000,000  pounds  In  1921,  the  export  value 
of  coffee  was  $2,352,487,  and  the  1927  exports 
weie  worth  $4,082,000.  Sugar  exports  in  1927 
were  worth  only  $443,000  The  sugar  industry 
took  its  inception  from  the  great  demand  cre- 
ated during  the  War  Exports  of  sugai  in  1916 
totaled  only  3034  metric  tons;  in  1922,  this  ex- 
poit  was  9948  tons,  but  by  1927  had  dropped  to 
5853  tons.  The  banana  'is  the  piincipal  crop 
giown  in  the  east.  The  banana  exports  in  1927 
weie  2,386,000  steins,  compared  with  2,617,765 
in  1922.  Timber  and  iorest  products  also  play 
an  important  part  in  Nicaragua's  foreign  trade. 
Gold  exports  average  $1,000,000  yeaily.  Practi- 
cally all  expoits  of  lumber  and  gold  go  to  the 
United  States  In  1927  imports  into  Nicaragua 
were  valued  at  $10,208,000  ($5,604,300  in  1913)  ; 
expoits  in  1927  $8,986,000  ($7,494,100  in  1913). 
Propoitions  in  1927  by  countries  of  origin  of 
imports  were-  the  United  States,  664  per  cent 
(50  in  1912)  ;  the  United  Kingdom,  10  per  cent 
(19  in  1912);  France,  3  per  cent  (5  in  1912); 
Germany,  6.7  per  cent  (12  in  1912).  Leading 
imports  are  cotton  goods,  chemicals,  iron  and 
steel,  and  wheat  flour.  Pioportions  in  1927  by 
counti  ies  of  destination  of  exports  were-  the 
United  States,  55.6  per  cent  (46  in  1912)  ;  France, 
13.1  per  cent  (16  in  1912)  ;  the  United  Kingdom, 
6  per  cent  (13  in  1912).  The  isolation  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  with  communications  between  the 
west  and  the  east  by  way  of  Costa  Rica  and  Pan- 
ama, led  the  Government  to  suivey  a  route  from 
San  Miguel i to  on  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Monkey 
Point  on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  1921  a  loan  of  $9,- 
000,000  was  seemed  in  New  York  for  this  and 
other  pin  poses.  The  national  railways  also 
passed  into  the  hands  of  New  York  bankets  for 
$2,000,000  In  1920  \\ork  was  begun  on  a  rail- 
way from  Chinandega  to  Playa  Grande  on  the 
Gulf  of  Fonaeca,  as  a  link  in  the  Internationa] 
Railways  chain.  Total  railway  mileage  in  Janu- 
ary, 1929,  was  163  miles,  exclusive  of  small  pri- 
vate lines.  There  were  1800  miles  of  telegraph 


wire  and  1143  miles  of  telephone  wire  in  1926. 

Finance.  For  1927  revenues  were  $3,666,- 
900  ($2,479,313  in  1914)  and  expenditures  $3,- 
228,494  ($1,980,328  in  1914).  Total  debt  on 
Mar.  31,  1927,  $10,183,000,  including  claims  and 
floating  debts  of  $4,000,000.  As  a  result  of  the 
ambitious  financial  scheme  of  1917,  the  size  of 
the  debt  consistently  decreased.  By  the  pro- 
gramme, a  rigorous  budget  was  laid  out;  financ- 
ing of  deferred  interest  was  provided  for;  the 
floating  debt  was  settled.  Credit  so  improved 
that  in  1921  a  loan  of  $9,000,000  was  raised,  pait 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  toward  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  1909  bonds.  Financial  recovery 
was  set  back  by  the  revolution  of  1926-27,  the 
cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  $20,039,651. 
Most  of  this  expense  was  met  by  the  United 
States. 

History.  The  continued  interest  of  the 
United  States  m  Nicaraguan  affairs  aroused  the 
hostility  of  other  Central  Anieiican  republics, 
and  two  of  these,  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador,  were 
led  to  sue  Nicaragua  in  the  Cential  American 
Court  of  Justice  when  the  Bryan-Chamorro 
Tieaty  was  finally  ratified  by  both  paities  in 
1916.  By  this  instrument,  for  the  payment  of 
$3,000,000,  the  United  States  acquired  exclusive 
canal  rights  in  Nicaragua,  permission  to  con- 
struct a  naval  base  on  the  gulf  of  Fonseca, 
and  the  Corn  Islands.  Though  the  suits  were 
successful,  the  decision  was  disregarded  by  Nic- 
aiagua  and  the  United  States.  The  continued 
stay  of  American  marines  in  the  country  in- 
sured the  permanence  of  the  Government  in 
power.  Border  outbreaks  in  1921  and  revolu- 
tionaiy  distui  bailees  in  1922,  which  for  a  time 
led  to  an  attack  on  Chinandega  by  rebels,  and 
a  move  on  the  capital  in  August,  1922,  caused 
the  holding  of  a  confeience  by  the  presidents  of 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salvadoi,  on  board 
the  U.S.S.  Tacoma  in  Konseca  Gull  on  Aug.  22, 
1922  Steps  weie  taken  to  check  revolts  fo- 
mented by  political  emigrants  and  foi  the  put- 
ting down  of  bordei  uprisings  by  united  action. 
The  puipose  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  signed  on  Dec.  20,  1907,  by  all  the 
Central  American  countries  was  leaflirmed. 
This  move,  fostered  by  Nicaiagua,  was  in 
stiange  disagreement  with  its  refusal  to  join  the 
Central  American  Union  erected  in  1921.  Nic- 
aragua did,  however,  participate  in  the  sub- 
sequent Central  American  Conieicnce  at  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  treaties  signed  there.  See 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  UNION 

On  May  8,  1917,  Nicaragua  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  as  an  Associate  Pouer  became  an 
original  member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
President  foi  1910-20  was  Emiliano  Chamono; 
foi  1920-24,  Dr.  D'lego  Manuel  Chamorio.  The 
untimely  death  of  Di .  Charnorro  on  Oct.  19,  1923, 
necessitated  the  ad  interim  assumption  of  presi- 
dential powei  s  by  the  Vice  Pi  esident,  Bartolomeo 
Martinez,  pending  the  election  of  a  new  Pres- 
ident in  October,  1924.  For  this  election,  a  new 
electoral  law,  drafted  by  an  American,  Dr.  H. 
W.  Dodds,  secietary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  had  been  adopted,  and  Dr.  Dodds  was 
invited  to  assist  in  installing  the  new  system 
An  offer  by  the  Washington  government  to 
withdraw  the  force  of  American  maiines  which 
had  been  stationed  in  Nicaragua  since  1912, 
unless  the  Nicaraguan  government  desned  their 
continued  presence  to  safeguard  electoral  free- 
dom, elicited  the  reply  that  the  Nicaraguan 
government  desired  the  Legation  guard  to  re- 
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main  at  least  until  the  installation  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration in  January,  1925. 

In  the  months  preceding  the  elections  in  Octo- 
ber, there  was  much  disorder,  but  the  elections 
themselves  passed  off  quietly.  Carlos  Solorzano 
was  chosen  President  and  Dr.  Juan  Sacasa,  Vice 
President.  They  were  inaugurated  on  January 

1.  On  August  3,  the  United  States  withdrew  the 
force  of   marines   which  had  been  stationed   in 
Nicaragua  since  1012.     It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
before  militaiy  outbreaks  ensued.     Ex-President 
Chamorro,  Conservative  leader,  through  a  coup 
d'etat  made  himself  military  master  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  October,  and  Sacasa,  the  Liberal  Vice 
President,   lied.     To   preserve   an   appearance   of 
constitutionality  in  his  taking  over  of  the  Presi- 
dency,   Chamorro    had    himself    elected    to    the 
Senate,  forced  the  subservient  Solorzano  to  re- 
sign, Jan.  15,  1020,  and  was  selected  by  Congress 
to  fill   the  office  of   President,    but   the   United 
States  flatly   refused  the  all-important  recogni- 
tion     Claiming  that   Sacasa   was   the   constitu- 
tional    President    through     the    resignation    of 
Solorzano,  the  Liberals  took  up  arms  in  May  and 
captured  Bluofields,  on  the  east  coast.     United 
States  marines  were  landed  there,  ostensibly  to 
protect    American    lives    and    property   and    a 
neutral  zone  was  declared  around  the  city      Al- 
though   defeated     by    Chamorro,    the    Liberals, 
generously  aided,  it  was  said,  from  Mexico,  again 
became  active  and  American  marines,  who  had 
been  withdrawn  in  June,  were  once  more  landed 
in  August. 

Attempts  by  tho  United  States  to  reconcile  the 
factions  failed.  On  October  30,  Chamorro  re- 
signed and  on  November  11,  Congress  chose 
Adolfo  Diaz,  a  Conservative,  as  his  successor. 
He  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  The  Liberals,  however,  refused  to  con- 
sider him  as  rightfully  chosen,  and  on  December 

2,  at  Puerto   Cabezas,  declared  Dr.   Sacasa  the 
constitutional  President.     He  in  turn  was  recog- 
nized by  Mexico,  whose  support  so  strengthened 
the  Liberal  cause  that  Diaz  complained  that  he 
could  not  hold  out  without  American  aid.     On 
December   23,   Admiral   Latimcr   of    the   United 
States  Navy,  on  instructions  from  Washington, 
took  possession  of  the  Liberal  capital,   Puerto 
Cabezas,  and  established  a  neutral   zone  there, 
rendering    Liberal    operations    practically    inef- 
fective.    Criticism    in    the     United    States    be- 
came    sharp,     and     brought     a     message    from 
President  Coolidge  in  January  charging  Mexico 
with  keeping  the  revolution  alive,  against  Amer- 
ican   interests,    through    material    support    of 
Sacasa. 

Fighting  continued  sporadically  and  in  April, 
President  Coolidge  sent  Henry  L.  Stimson  to  Nic- 
aragua as  a  mediator.  With  the  power  of  the 
United  States  behind  him,  he  virtually  compelled 
the  Liberal  leader,  General  Moncada,  to  lay  down 
his  arms.  The  Conservatives  also  consented  to 
take  the  same  action.  On  May  5,  a  programme 
was  laid  down  which  included  full  disarmament, 
continued  control  by  American  marines  until  a 
native  constabulary  could  be  trained,  an  election 
supervised  by  Americans,  and  other  provisions. 
They  were  accepted  by  all  factions  except  that  led 
by  General  Sandino,  who  defied  the  American  ma- 
rines and  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  against 
them  in  the  northern  mountains.  During  most 
of  1028,  sporadic  clashes  occurred,  with  a  num- 
ber of  losses  to  the  marines  and  reported  heavy 
casualties  to  the  Sandino  forces.  In  November, 
at  an  orderly  election  supervised  by  General 


Frank  R.  McCoy,  U.  S.  Army,  Bent  to  Nicaragua 
for  this  purpose,  General  Moncada,  the  Liberal 
leader,  was  elected  President.  Following  his  in- 
auguration on  Jan.  1,  1020,  the  situation  gradu- 
ally cleared  as  all  factions  except  the  Sandino 
band  accepted  the  result  of  the  elections.  Dr. 
Sacasa  was  appointed  Minister  to  Washington  in 
the  spring  of  1029  and  presented  his  credentials 
on  April  15.  Sandino  in  June  went  into  exile  in 
Mexico  and  except  for  occasional  brushes  be- 
tween the  marines  and  bandits,  peace  was  fully 
restored.  In  June,  preparations  were  made  to 
send  to  Nicaragua  a  battalion  of  engineers  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  route  for  a  proposed 
Nicaiagua  Canal. 

NICHOLAS  II  (1868-1918).  Emperor  of 
Russia  fiom  1894  to  1917  (see  VOL.  XVII). 
In  September,  1915,  he  took  over  the  nominal 
command  of  the  Russian  Armies.  The  reaction- 
ary influences  about  him  arid  his  fatalistic  temper 
p^e^ented  him  from  making  any  effective  resis- 
tance to  those  intent  on  his  downfall.  In  March, 
1917,  when  the  repi  esentatives  of  the  Duma 
demanded  his  abdication,  he  submitted,  with 
very  little  protest,  in  favor  of  Grand  Duke 
Michael.  The  Grand  Duke  declined  to  accept 
the  honor,  unless  the  crown  was  tendered  to  him 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  At  first,  it  was 
planned  to  send  the  Imperial  family  to  England, 
but  the  Provisional  Government  would  not  allow 
this,  and  Nicholas  and  his  wife,  son,  and  four 
daughters  were  transferred  from  Pskov  to  Tsar- 
skoe  Selo  and  then  to  Tobolsk,  wheie  they  re- 
mained for  several  months.  In  1918  they  were 
taken  to  Ekaterinburg,  given  an  apartment  of 
only  three  rooms,  and  when  Kolchak  advanced  in 
the  Ural  in  July,  the  Communists,  at  a  secret 
meeting,  decided  to  put  the  Czar  and  his  family 
to  death.  They  were  all  shot  in  the  cellar  of  the 
house  where  they  had  lived,  and  their  bodies 
were  removed  to  an  isolated  spot  near  Ekaterin- 
burg and  burned.  A  few  pieces  of  their  clothing 
were  afterward  found  at  the  place. 

NICHOLAS  (NIKOLAI  NIKOLAIEVITCH,  ny-e- 
k6-lay6-v£tsch),  GRAND  DUKE  (1856-1929). 
A  Russian  general  (see  VOL.  XVII).  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  Russian  Armies,  and  handling 
them  with  admirable  skill,  successfully  overran 
East  Prussia  which  materially  relieved  the  hard- 
pressed  French  and  Biitish  in  the  West.  The 
Allies  esteemed  it  a  tragedy  of  first  magnitude 
when  his  defeats  of  1915  and  domestic  politics 
induced  the  Czar  to  take  command  in  September, 
1915.  The  Grand  Duke  was  sent  to  the  Cauca- 
sus as  viceroy  and  commander,  and  there  carried 
out  the  successful  campaigns  of  Erzerum  and 
Trebizond.  After  the  revolution,  he  lived  under 
surveillance  in  the  Crimea  until  he  escaped  from 
Russia  on  a  British  waiship.  He  lived  for  a  time 
in  Italy,  and  then  in  Choigny,  near  Paris.  Many 
Russians  looked  to  him  as  the  rightful  aspirant 
to  the  throne  of  Russia.  He  died  of  pneumonia 
at  Cap  d'Antibes  on  the  French  Riviera 

NICHOLS,  EBNEST  Fox  (18(19-1924).  An 
American  physicist  (see  VOL.  XVII).  He  was 
professor  of  physics  at  Yale  University  from 
1916  to  1920;  director  of  pure  science  at  the 
Nela  Research  Laboratories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
during  1920-21 ;  and  president  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  from  March  to 
November,  1921,  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
Nela  Research  Laboratories. 

NICHOLSON,  WILLIAM  (1872-  ).  An 
English  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Newark, 
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England,  and  educated  at  the  Magnus  School 
there  and  at  the  Julian  Academy  at  Paris.  As  a 
student,  he  produced  good  experimental  work  in 
wood  engraving  by  using  bold  masses  of  black 
and  white  or  of  sombre  grays  and  browns  re- 
lieved by  touches  of  bright  color.  He  engraved 
many  portraits,  illustrated  books,  and  collabo- 
rated with  James  Pryde  in  designing  posters 
under  the  name  of  Beggarstaff  Brothers.  As  a 
painter,  he  was  best  known  for  interior  and  still 
life  subjects,  although  he  did  portraits  and  land- 
scapes. He  received  the  gold  medal  in  Paris 
(1900),  and  is  represented  in  the  Luxembourg 
and  in  many  English  galleries.  He  published 
An  Alphabet  (1898);  An  Almanac  of  Twelve 
Sports  (with  Rudyard  Kipling,  1898);  London 
Types  (with  W.  E.  Henley,  1898),  and  Characters 
of  Romance  (1900). 

NICOLLE,  CHARLES  (1804-  ).  A  French 
physician  born  in  Rouen.  He  studied  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  under  Metchnikoff  and  Roux, 
and  was  for  a  time  professor  of  microbiology  at 
the  University  of  Rouen.  While  a  surgeon  in  the 
French  Army  stationed  at  Algiers  he  began  the 
scientific  study  of  typhus  fever  and  was  able  to 
show  by  numerous  experiments  on  monkeys  and 
chimpanzees  that  the  body  louse  was  the  chief 
if  not  the  sole  transmitting  agent.  Nicolle  re- 
mained in  Africa  as  director  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute, Tunis,  and  in  1916,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Blaisot,  discovered  a  cure  for  eruptive  typhus. 
In  1928  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
medicine. 

NIDAROS.  A  city  in  Norway  formerly  called 
Trondhjem  See  NORWAV,  under  HISTORY. 

NIEHAUS,  CHARLES  HENRY  (1855-  ). 
An  American  sculptor  (see  VOL  XVII).  His 
later  works  include  the  John  Paul  .Jones  monu- 
ment at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  the  Commodore 
Perry  monument,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  statues  of 
Zachanah  Chandler  and  Governor  Click,  National 
Capitol;  Hernandez  Cortez,  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position; Francis  Scott  Key  Memorial,  Baltimore 
(1922),  and  war  memorials  at  Iloboken  and 
Newark,  N  J. 

NIELSEN,  FRED  KENELM  (1879-  ).  An 
American  lawyer,  born  in  Denmark,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the 
law  department  of  Georgetown  University. 
After  admission  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  law  in 
Washington  and  was  special  agent  of  the  General 
Loan  Office  from  1909  to  1911.  From  1913  to 
1922,  he  was  assistant  and  acting  solicitor  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  in  1914,  delegate  at 
the  conference  to  conclude  the  treaty  for  the 
government  of  Spitzbergen.  He  served  during 
the  World  War  as  a  major  in  the  United  States 
Army.  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  he  was  in 
charge  of  matters  relating  to  treaties  and  claims 
against  the  enemy  governments,  and  he  was 
American  representative  in  the  drawing  up  of 
other  treaties.  He  served  as  technical  expert 
at  the  Disarmament  Conference  in  1921-22.  He 
was  agent  and  counsel  for  the  United  States  in 
arbitrations  with  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Mexico 

NIELSEN,  LUDOLF  (1876-  ).  A  Danish 
composer,  born  at  Norre-TVede,  Denmark.  At 
the  Copenhagen  Conseivatory,  he  studied  under 
V.  Tofte  (violin),  A.  Orth  (piano),  and  F. 
Hartmann  (composition),  and  in  1903-04  he 
attended  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  As  winner 
of  the  Ancker  stipend,  he  spent  the  year  1907  in 
travel  and  study  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
From  1897  to  1907,  he  was  solo  viohst  and  assis- 


tant conductor  of  the  Tivoli  Orchestra  and  viola 
of  the  Bjorvig  Quartet.  He  later  lived  in  Copen- 
hagen as  teacher  and  composer.  He  wrote  three 
operas,  Isabella  (Copenhagen,  1915),  and  Uhret 
and  Lola  (not  produced  up  to  1929) ;  three  sym- 
phonies; the  symphonic  poems  Ragnar  Lodbrog, 
Sommernatsstemning,  In  Memonam,  Fra  Bjaer- 
gene,  and  Babelstaamet ;  Romanze  for  'cello  and 
orchestra;  Iferbstabend,  recitation  with  orches- 
tra; St.  Hans  for  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra; 
two  stung  quartets;  and  choruses,  songs,  and 
piano  numbers. 

NIGERIA.  A  British  colony  and  protec- 
torate in  West  Africa.  The  colony  has  an  area 
of  1400  square  miles;  the  protectorate,  made  up 
of  the  northern  arid  southern  provinces,  has  an 
area  of  335,700  square  miles.  The  total  pop- 
ulation is  about  18,705,690,  of  whom  5200  aie 
Europeans.  The  leading  products  of  economic 
importance,  measured  by  exports,  are  nuts  and 
palm  kernels,  exports  in  1913,  £3,109,818;  in 
1927,  £4,438,886;  palm  oil,  exports  in  1913,  £1,- 
854,384;  in  li)27,  £3,374,550,  raw  cotton,  exports 
in  1913,  £159,223;  in  1927  (cotton  lint)  £331,086; 
cocoa,  expoits  in  1913,  £157,480,  in  1927,  £1,998,- 
679;  tin,  exports  in  1913,  £568,428;  in  1926,  £2,- 
217,046,  giouiidniits,  exports  in  1913,  £174,716; 
in  1927,  £1,629,542;  hides  and  skins,  exports  in 
1913,  £197,214;  in  1927,  £651,620.  Other  prod- 
ucts are  i  ubber,  mahogany,  ivory,  live  btock, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  capsicums.  Exports  for 
for  1913,  1920,  and  1927  were  £7,352,377,  £16,- 
987,018,  and  £16,340,957.  Imports  for  the  same 
years  were  £7,201,819,  £25,216,507,  and  £15,664,- 
637.  Leading  imports  in  1926  \\erc  cotton  piece 
goods  and  coopers'  stores.  Tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  for  1913,  1920,  and  1927  was  1,735,036 
tons,  1,434,222,  and  3,367,312  The  importation 
of  spirits  was  prohibited  in  1919  with  the  icsult 
that  a  customs  tax  was  placed  on  exports  to  fill 
out  the  tcmtory's  revenues.  Impoits  come 
mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
colonies.  In  1927,  1470  miles  of  railway  weie 
open.  There  is  a  netwoik  of  excellent  motor 
roads  in  the  southern  provinces,  as  well  as  se\eral 
thousand  miles  of  telegraph  \\iie 

The  cost  of  goveinment  mounted  after  the 
World  War.  Revenues  increased  from  £3,462,- 
507  in  1913  to  £6,304,663  in  1927-28,  and  expendi- 
tures from  £2,916,801  to  £7,086,775.  The  debt  in 
1913  was  £8,267,569,  in  1927,  £23,550,209  The 
system  of  administrative  central i/at ion  inaugu- 
rated in  1914  was  continued  In  1917  an  up- 
rising in  the  West  gave  the  ( *  o  vein  men  t  some 
concein,  but  it  was  soon  checked  In  1923,  to 
extend  more  fully  the  idea  of  local  autonomy,  the 
British  government  granted  the  whole  of  Nigeria 
a  new  constitution,  embodying  a  piovisioii  for 
the  erection  of  a  legislative  council. 

NINE-POWER  OPEN-DOOR  TREATY. 
See  CHINA,  History. 

NITROGEN,  FIXATION  OP.  See  CHEMIS- 
TRY, APPLIED;  FERTILIZERS. 

NITTI,  FRANCESCO  SA  VERIO  (1868-  ). 
An  Italian  Liheial  leadei  and  Prime  Minister, 
born  in  Melfi.  He  was  professor  of  economics  in 
the  University  of  Naples  from  1898  to  1904,  in 
the  latter  year  becoming  a  member  of  Parliament. 
From  1911  to  1914,  he  was  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture; he  was  a  niembei  of  the  special  Italian  mis- 
sion to  the  United  States  in  1917,  and  on  his  re- 
turn was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Treasury. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Orlando  ministry  in  June, 
1919,  he  became  Prime  Minister  and  held  this 
office  until  May,  1920.  In  1924,  when  the 
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Fascists  gained  full  control  in  Italy,  he  began  the 
life  of  an  exile,  first  in  Switzerland  and  after 
1926  in  Paris.  He  wrote  11  bilancio  dello  8tato 
(1900)  ;  II  capitate  straniero  in  Italia  (1915)  ; 
and  Bolshevism)  Fascism,  and  Democracy  (trans., 
]927). 

NIVELLE,  ng'vel',  ROBERT  GEORGES  (1856- 
1924).  A  French  soldier,  of  English  ancestry  on 
his  mother's  side.  He  entered  the  artillery  serv- 
ice of  the  army,  serving  in  North  Africa  (1901- 
14)  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  was  a 
colonel.  lie  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
retreat  from  Mons  and  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  in  September,  1914,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  chief  assistant  to  General  Pe"tafn  in  the  de- 
fense of  Verdun  He  succeeded  to  'the  command 
in  that  sector  and  initiated  and  cairied  out  a 
counter-offensive  which  on  Oct.  24,  1910,  regained 
the  forts  of  Douaumont  and  Vaux.  He  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  General  JolTre  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  Armies  of  the 
North  and  Kast  on  Dec.  12,  1916.  He  planned 
and  undertook  a  giand  offensive  on  the  Aisne 
front,  but  this  failed  to  dislodge  the  Germans 
and  resulted  in  immense  losses  to  the  French  in 
April  and  May,  1917;  on  May  15  he  was  relieved 
of  his  post  as  commander-in-chief.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  French  forces  in  North 
Africa  (1917-19),  was  a  member  of  the  Higher 
War  Council  (1920-21),  and  in  1920  visited  the 
United  States  on  a  special  mission. 

NOAILLES,  nfi'a'y',  COUNTESS  MATHIEU  DE 
(1876-  ).  A  French  poet  and  ncnelist  (see 
VOL.  XVII),  who  was  known  as  the  "Muse  of 
Gardens"  and  who  received  the  Grand  Prix  de 
la  Literature  franc. a ise  in  1921.  Her  later 
poetic  woiks  include  Lcs  Forces  Blcrnelles 
(1920);  Poeme  dc  Vamour  (1924);  and  L'hon- 
ncur  de  Souffrir  (1927).  Her  later  prose  was 
Poesies  et  romans,  criticism  (1922)  and  Lcs  in- 
nocenis,  abort  stories  showing  keen  analysis  of 
woman's  mind  (1923).  Consult  La  Comtesse 
Afathieu  de  Noaillcs,  by  Rene  Gillouin  (1908). 

NOBILE,  UMBEKTO  ( *-  )  An  Italian 
airman  and  Arctic  explorer.  In  May,  1926,  with 
Roald  Amundsen  and  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  he 
crossed  the  North  Pole  from  King's  Bay,  Spitz- 
bergeii,  to  Teller,  Alaska,  a  flight  of  7*1  hours, 
in  the  dirigible  Norge,  which  he  had  designed. 
In  May,  1928,  in  the  dirigible  Italia,  he  returned 
to  the  Arctic  to  make  scientific  obseivations. 
After  a  successful  flight  over  Lenin  Land  (May 
15-18),  the  Italia  was  wrecked  on  the  ice  May 
25  while  on  a  flight  to  the  Pole.  On  June  22,  the 
Swedish  aviator,  Captain  Lundborg,  landed  on 
the  ice  floe  on  which  Nubile  and  some  of  his  crew 
were  stranded,  and  insisted  that  Nobile  be  the* 
first  to  fly  to  civilization  with  him.  For  allow** 
ing  himself  lo  be  rescued  ahead  of  his  crew  and 
for  the  accident  to  the  airship,  Nobile  was 
censured  by  an  Italian  Court  of  Inquiry,  which 
announced  its  findings  on  Mar.  3,  1929.  He 
immediately  resigned  from  the  flying  force,  in 
which  he  was  a  general.  See  POLAR  EXPLORA- 
TION. 

NOGTJTCHI,  no'goo-che,  HIDEYO  (1876-1928). 
A  Japanese  physician  and  scientist  whose  life 
was  devoted  to  the  discovery  and  prevention  or 
cure  of  some  of  the  great  disease  plagues.  (See 
VOL.  XVII).  He  was  connected  with  the  Rock- 
efeller Institute  until  his  death.  Diseases 
specially  studied  by  him  were  infantile  paralysis, 
ay  phi  lib,  hydrophobia,  verruga  peruana,  snake 
poisoning,  yellow  fever,  and  trachoma.  He  de- 
veloped a  diagnostic  test  for  syphilis  and  con- 


tributed materially  to  knowledge  of  several  dis- 
eases. His  greatest  achievement  was  considered 
to  be  the  isolating  of  the  cause  of  American 
yellow  fever.  This  was  probably  premature 
and  his  reputed  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
trachoma  has  not  been  corroborated.  It  was 
while  engaged  in  the  study  of  African  yellow 
fever  that  he  contracted  the  disease  himself  with 
fatal  outcome.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
bacteriological  technicians  and  was  the  recipient 
of  the  highest  honors  from  governments  and 
medical  colleges  and  societies.  His  death,  at 
Accra  on  May  21,  1928,  prevented  him  from  de- 
fending his  original  teachings  on  the  causation 
of  yellow  fever,  representing  years  of  research  in 
Central  America  and  South  America,  and  also 
from  following  up  his  apparent  success  with  tra- 
choma. His  chief  writings  include  Snake 
Venoms  ( 1 909 )  ;  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis  and  Luetin 
Reaction  (1910,  with  later  editions);  and 
Laboratory  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis  (1923).  His 
book,  The  Etiology  of  Trachoma,  appeared  post- 
humously in  1928. 

NOLEN,  JOHN  (1869-  ).  An  American 
landscape  architect  and  city  planner,  born  at 
Philadelphia  and  educated  at  Pennsylvania, 
Munich,  and  Harvard  universities.  After  1903 
he  engaged  in  practice  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
His  more  important  work  includes  the  plans  for 
the  Agricultural  School  and  Smith  College  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  for  public  institutions  for 
Wisconsin,  and  for  many  private  houses.  He 
diew  up  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Roanoke, 
Vtt.,  Saciamento,  Calif.,  and  many  other  cities. 
Dui  ing  the  World  War,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  housing  committee  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  was  consultant  and  de- 
signer for  several  towns  for  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation.  His  many  writings  on 
architectural  subjects  include  Madison,  a  Model 
City  (1910);  New  Ideals  in  the  Planning  of 
Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  (1919);  and  New 
Towns  for  Old  (1927). 

NOLHAC,  no'lak',  PIERRE  DE  (1859-  ). 
A  French  historian  and  critic  (see  VOL.  XVII), 
who  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1922. 
In  1920  he  was  made  director  of  the  Jacquemart- 
Andre  museum  in  Paris,  becoming  honoiary  in- 
stead of  active  curator  of  the  Versailles  museum, 
a  position  which  he  had  held  since  1892.  His 
later  works  include  Histoire  du  Chdteau  de  Ver- 
sailles (2  vols.,  1911-17)  ;  Le  Tnanon  de  Mane 
Antovnettc  (1914,  trans.  1925);  Vers  pour  la 
patrie  (1920)  ;  Ronsard  et  I'humanixme  (1921  )  ; 
Souvenirs  d'un  vieux  Romain  ( 1 922 )  ;  Versailles 
et  la  Oour  de  France  (1925)  ;  Versailles  inconnu 
(1925)  ;  "La  vie  amoureuse  de  Pierre  de  Ron- 
sard" in  the  collection  Leurs  Amours  (1926); 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour  et  la  politique,  a  con- 
tinuation of  Louis  XV  et  Madame  de  Pompadour 
(1928). 

NORDAU,  n6r'dou,  MAX  SIMON  (1849-1923). 
Pseudonym  of  Sudfeld,  a  Jewish  author  of  Hun- 
garian birth  (see  VOL.  XVII),  who  died  in  Paris. 
His  later  publications  include  Mensohen  und 
Menschliches  von  Heute  (1915);  Franmdsische 
Staatsmanner  (1916) ;  Morals  and  the  Evolution 
of  Man,  a  translation  of  Biologic  der  Ethik 
(1922);  volumes  of  Spanish  impressions  and 
art  and  Zionistische  Schriften  (1923).  Consult 
Figures  juives,  by  Robert  de  Launay  (1921). 

NOBDEN,  N.  LINDSAY  (1887-  ).  An 
American  organist  and  composer,  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  received  his  musical  training  in 
New  York  under  M.  Spicker,  F.  W.  Robinson, 
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A.  Weld,  and  later,  at  Columbia  University, 
under  Prof.  C.  Rybner.  In  1917  he  was  appointed 
W.  W.  Gilchrist's  successor  as  conductor  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Club  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
settled  permanently  the  following  year  as 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  choirmaster  at  St.  Paul's,  and  teacher  at 
the  Delancey  School.  In  1 020  he  became  conduc- 
tor of  the  Heading  Choral  Society,  producing 
oratorios  and  choral  works  in  the  larger  forms, 
and  retaining  the  conductor  ship  after  he  founded, 
in  1928  in  Philadelphia,  the  Biahms  Chorus,  a 
similar  organization.  In  1925  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  theory  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  and  in 
1927  organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Having  become  interested  in  the  a  cappella  music 
of  the  Russian  liturgy,  of  which  he  made  a 
special  study,  he  organized  in  1912  the  JEolian 
Choir  of  60  trained  voices,  which  he  conducted 
until  1917,  introducing  to  concert  audiences 
works  never  heard  in  the  United  States  outside 
the  icgular  service  in  some  of  the  larger  Russian 
churches.  This  pioneer  work  he  continued  in 
Philadelphia  with  his  choir  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  edited  a  laige  collection  of 
this  music,  about  80  numbers,  with  English  trans- 
lation. His  original  compositions  include  an 
overture,  King  Melville  \  three  oichestial 
sketches,  Silver  Plume,  A  Garden,  and  The  White 
Swan;  a  cantata,  Thanatopsis;  many  motets, 
anthems,  and  sei vices;  and  bongs. 

NOBDENSXIOLD,  nor'rm-sheld,  NILS  Ea- 
LAND  HERBERT,  BARON  (1877-  )  A  Swedish 
anthropologist  (see  VOL.  XVII),  a  professor  at 
(Gothenburg  since  1914.  In  1927  he  made  a  trip 
to  Panama  and  Colombia.  He  also  served  as 
neutral  president  of  the  Turco-Rumanian  mixed 
Arbitral  Tribunal.  His  later  works  include 
Forskningar  och  Avcn1j/r  i  Si/damerika  (1915)  ; 
Dromsagor  frfin  Anderna  (1910),  and  Com- 
parative TJthnographiral  Studies,  dealing 
with  the  South  Amencan  Indians  (6  vols., 
1919-25). 

NOBDENSKJ6LD,  (NILS)  OTTU  (GUSTAV) 
(1809-1928).  A  Swedish  scientist  and  explorer 
(see  VOL.  XVIT).  He  led  a  scientific  expedition 
to  South  America  and  Patagonia  in  1920.  His 
later  works  include  holomsationen  och  natur- 
folken  (1914);  Polarnaturen  (1918);  Die  norda- 
tlantmchen  polannseln  (1921);  ATord-  und 
Rudpolarlandcr  (1920)  ;  JSiidamcrika,  cm  Zukun- 
j Inland  der  Menschheit  (1927  )  ;  and,  with  Ludwig 
Mecking,  The  Geography  of  the  Polar  Regions 
(1928). 

NOBDEN  SOCIETY.  See  NORWAY,  HISTORY. 

NOBDIC.     See   EUGENICS,    RACE   PROBLEMS. 

NOBEEN,  no-ran',  ADOLF  GOTTHARD  (1854- 
1925).  A  Swedish  philologist  (see  Vol.  XVII). 
In  1919  he  resigned  his  chair  of  Scandinavian 
languages  at  Upsala  University,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  a  niembei  of  the  Swedish  Academy. 
His  later  woiks  include  'Nordiska  ortnamm 
(1914);  an  edition  of  Marcus  Borgstrbm's 
Svenska  Sprakets  Histona  for  Folkskoleseminar- 
ier  (1910);  the  sixth  and  final  volume  of 
Vdrt  aprak  (1903-1918),  and  Ynghngatal, 
translations  of  Norse  poetry  with  a  commentary 
(1925). 

NOBFOLK.  A  port  of  entry  for  Virginia 
and  the  third  port  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  vol- 
ume of  exports.  The  population  increased  from 
67,452  in  1910  to  115,777  in  1920  and  to  184,200 
in  1928  by  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  In  1918  the  commissioner-manager 
form  of  government  was  adopted,  and  city  plan- 


ning and  zoning  were  established.  During  the 
World  War,  the  Federal  government  built  an 
army  base  terminal  at  a  cost  of  $29,000,000, 
which  was  afterward  leased  and  operated  by  the 
city.  A  new  $5,000,000  water  system,  adequate 
for  a  city  of  1,000,000  population,  was  procured; 
two  junior  high  schools  and  an  industrial  high 
school  for  Negroes  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $500,- 
000  apiece;  and  15  playgrounds  were  established 
and  equipped.  Additions  to  the  school  buildings 
since  1924  have  totaled  $503,219.  A  municipal 
grain  elevator  and  terminal  of  eight  warehouses 
were  built  in  1923  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000  and  a 
municipal  market  was  completed  in  the  same 
year.  Private  building  operations  in  1928 
amounted  to  nearly  $5,000,000  and  the  city  bud- 
get, to  $7,321,950. 

The  total  annual  value  of  port  commerce  in- 
creased more  than  800  per  cent  in  10  years,  the 
total  foreign  cargo  movement  in  1927  amounting 
to  6,885,750  tons  of  which  0,417,266  tons  were 
exports.  During  1927  the  city's  industrial 
development  took  on  fresh  impetus,  more  than 
$8,000,000  being  invested  in  39  new  manufactur- 
ing enterpribes.  Bank  clearings  in  1928 
amounted  to  $274,435,000.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  in  1928  was  $32,890,198;  the 
net  debt  was  $32,896,198. 

NOBFOLK  ISLAND.  See  PACIFIC  OCEAN 
ISLANDS. 

NOBMAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YOBK.  See  HUNTER  COLLEGE 

NOBMAN,  HT.  HON  MONTAGU  COLLET 
(1871-  ).  A  British  banker,  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council 
(1923),  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  City  of  London 
He  was  educated  from  Eton  and  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  was  in  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  the 
Bedfordshire  Regiment,  and  served  in  South 
Africa  duiing  the  Boer  War  (1900-01),  being 
made  a  Companion  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Order  in  the  latter  year.  In  1920  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  traditionally 
a  one-year  term,  and  was  subsequently  reelccted 
annually  for  nine  consecutive  terms. 

NOBBIS,  GEORGE  WILLIAM  (1801-  ) 
An  American  legislator  (see  VOL  XVII).  He 
was  reelected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1918 
and  1924.  He  was  one  of  the  most  piominent 
leaders  of  the  so-called  Progiesmve  wing  of  the 
Republican  Paity  in  the  Senate.  In  1924  he 
supported  La  toilette  for  President  and  in 
1928,  Alfred  K  Smith. 

NOBBIS,  JAMES  FLACK  (1871-  ).  An 
American  chemist,  boin  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was 
with  the  chemical  department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  (1895-1904),  and 
was  professor  of  chemistiy  at  Simmons  College 
(1904-15)  and  at  Vanderbilt  University  (1915- 
10).  He  returned  to  the  Institute  of  Technology 
and  in  1910  became  professor  ot  organic  chemistry 
there.  His  original  investigations  have  been 
chiefly  in  organic  chemistry.  He  was  an  associate 
on  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  in  1910  and  dur- 
ing 1917-18  was  connected  with  the  gas-defense 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  served  later 
in  the  Chemical  Warfaie  Service,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  inspected  the  war  gas 
factories  of  Germany.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
division  of  chemistry  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  1924-25.  Dr.  Norris  is  the  author  of 
The  Principles  of  Organic,  Chemistry;  Experir 
mental  Organic  Chemistry ;  and  Textbook  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 
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NORRIS,  KATHLEEN  (THOMPSON)  (1880- 
).  An  Amencan  novelist  (see  VOL.  XVII). 
Among  her  later  books  are  The  Treasure 
(H)lo);  The  Story  of  Julia  Page  (1915);  The 
Heart  of  Rachel  (1910);  Undertow  (1917); 
Martw,  the  Unconquercd  (1917);  Josslyn's 
TH/e  (1918);  Sinters  (1919);  Harriet  and  the 
Piper  (11)20);  The  Beloved  Woman  (1921); 
Lucrciia  Jsombard  (1922);  Certain  People  of 
Importance  (1922);  Butterfly  (1923);  The 
Callahans  and  Ihe  Murphys  (1924);  JVoow 
(192f));  Little  tihips  (1925);  The  Black  Flem- 
ings (1926);  Hildcgarde  (1920);  The  Sea  Hull 
(1927);  Barberry  Bush  (1927);  The  Fun  of 
Being  a  Mother  (1927);  The  Foolish  Virgin 
(192S)  ;  and  Red  Hileuce  (1929). 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  twenty-seventh 
State  in  size  (52,420  square  miles)  and  the 
fourteenth  in  population;  capital,  Raleigh.  The 
population  increased  from  2,200,287  to  2,559,123, 
or  by  10  per  cent;  estimated  population,  1928, 
2,U38,000.  The  white  population  increased  from 
1,500,511  (1910)  to  1,783,779  (1920);  Negro, 
from  007,843  to  703,407;  native  white,  from  1,- 
404,569  to  1,770,080;  foreign-bom,  from  5942 
to  7099  Both  urban  and  ruial  populations 
increased  duiing  the  decade:  the  former  from 
318,474  to  490,370;  the  latter  from  1,887,813  to 
2,008,753.  The  giowth  of  the  piuicipal  cities 
was  A\  inston-Salem,  22,700  (11)10),  to  48,395 
(1920);  Charlotte,  34,0 14  to  40,338;  Wilmington, 
25,748  to  33,372;  Asheville,  18,702  to  28,504. 

Agriculture.  As  North  Carolina  is  one  of 
the  cotton-])i  oducing  States,  it  has  suffered  from 
the  deputations  of  the  boll  weevil,  which  reached 
the  State  about  1920-21.  Its  ravages  have 
varied  with  the  mildness  of  the  winter  (the 
cold  killing  this  pest),  so  that  while  there  was 
serious  destruction  in  some  sections,  the  effect 
on  production  was  not  so  marked  as  it  was 
farther  South.  The  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
1913  was  1,570,000  and  the  production,  792,000, 
bales;  1920,  1,587,000  and  925,000,  1922,  1,626,- 
000  and  852,000;  1928  (estimated),  1,890,000, 
and  840,000.  See  COTTON;  also  BOLL  WEEVIL. 

The  number  of  farms  increased  5  per  cent,  or 
from  209,703  in  1920  to  283,482  in  1925.  The 
acreage  of  land  in  fauns,  however,  showed  a 
decrease  of  7.1  per  cent,  or  from  20,021,736  in 
1020  to  18,503,070  in  1925.  The  improved  land 
in  farms  totaled  8,198,400  acres  in  11)25.  The 
total  value  of  farm  property  rose  from  $537,- 
710,210  in  1910  to  $1,250,106,995  in  1920,  or 
by  1325  per  cent,  but  declined  to  $1,050,015,835 
in  11)25,  the  aveiage  value  per  farm  was  $2119 
in  1010,  $4034  in  11)20,  and  $3704  in  11)25.  In 
intei  preting  these  values,  the  currency  inflation 
incident  to  the  World  War  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  .  Of  the  total  number  of  farms  in 
1925,  134,805  weie  operated  by  owners;  423,  by 
managers ;  and  128,254,  by  tenants.  The  corres- 
ponding figures  for  1010  were  145,320;  1118;  and 
107,287.  White  farmers  numbered  193,473  in 
11)20,  202,510  in  11)25,  colored  farmers,  almost 
entirely  Negroes,  numbered  76,290  in  1920  and 
80,960  in  11)25.  Farms  reported  as  under  mort- 
gage, 24,499  in  1020,  numbered  29,918  in  1925. 
The  total  number  of  cattle  was  644,779  in  1920; 
538,780  in  1925;  dairy  cows  numbered  462,077 
in  1920;  252,387  in  1925;  sheep  numbered  90,- 
556  in  1920;  06,557  in  1925;  swine,  1,271,270 
in  1920;  871,187  in  1925.  The  estimated  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  farm  crops  in  1928  was 
as  follows:  Corn,  42,642,000  bushels;  wheat, 
5,150,000,  oath,  4,202,000,  potatoes,  10,545,000; 


sweet  potatoes,  7,840,000,  tobacco,  475,230,000 
pounds;  hay,  794,000  tons.  Comparative  figures 
for  1913  are  corn,  55,282,000  bushels;  wheat, 
7,078,000;  oats,  4,485,000;  potatoes,  2,400,000; 
tobacco,  167,500,000  pounds. 

Manufactures.  While  North  Carolina  has 
but  recently  become  a  leading  manufacturing 
State,  it  has  great  industrial  importance.  In 
1920,  there  were  14  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  which  formed  12.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  population;  and  in  1919  these  reported 
42.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  State's  manu- 
factured products.  There  were  in  the  State 
4931  manufacturing  establishments  in  1909;  599i) 
in  19 1J);  2614  in  11)25;  and  2984  in  11)27. 
Persons  engaged  in  manufactories  numbered  133,- 
453,  175,423,  and  182,234,  respectively;  capital 
invested  was  $217,185,588  (1900)  and  $609,144,- 
090  (1919).  The  value  of  the  product  was 
$210,050,055  in  1901);  $1)43,807,1)41)  in  1910,  $1,- 
050,434,117  in  1925;  and  $1,154,040,012  m  1927. 
The  large  increase  in  value  of  pioducts  in  1919 
was  mainly  due  to  changes  in  industrial  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  War  and  cannot  be 
used  to  measure  the  noimal  growth  of  manufac- 
tures during  the  census  period,  1914—11),  but 
the  increase  in  the  numbei  of  persons  engaged 
in  manufacture  cleaily  indicates  steady  growth 
in  the  manufacturing  importance  of  the  State 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  vies  with  tobacco  in 
value  of  product  cotton  manufactures  were 
$72,680,000  in  1900;  $318,308,000  in  1919;  $310,- 
009,000  in  1925.  Lumber  and  timbei  products, 
third  in  value,  amounted  to  $33,525,000  in  1009; 
$09,580,000  m  1919;  and  $38,080,032  in  1925. 
The  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cake, 
next  in  order,  had  a  product  valued  at  $8,504,000 
in  1001);  $40,995,000  in  1910;  and  $17,484,244 
in  1925.  The  chief  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
State  are  Winston-Salem,  Dm  ham,  and  Char- 
lotte. In  Winston-Salem,  there  were  GO  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  1009,  with  a  product 
valued  at  $18,240,000;  73  in  11)14,  with  $37,288,- 
000;  and  93  in  1919,  with  $200,485,000  Dm  ham 
had  60  manufacturing  establishments  in  1909, 
with  a  product  valued  at  $23,027,000;  74  in 
1910,  with  $70,059,000,  and  54  in  1925,  with 
$07,532,339.  Similar  figuies  for  Charlotte  weie. 
108  in  1009,  with  $10,400,000,  111  in  11)19,  with 
$43,090,000;  and  109  in  1925,  with  $19,937,497. 
Other  important  manufacturing  cities  are  Greens- 
boro, Raleigh,  New  Bern,  Wilmington,  and  Ashe- 
ville. 

Education.  The  educational  problems  in 
North  Caiolma  in  the  immediate  past  have  been 
those  of  the  other  Southern  States  that  have 
a  laige  coloied  population.  Schools  were  re- 
organized in  1919  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  State  Equalizing  Fund,  the  purpose  of  which 
id  to  distribute  as  equally  as  possible  the  burden 
of  supporting  the  county  schools,  the  Geneial 
Assembly  had  been  setting  apart  a  fund  for  this 
purpose  for  several  years.  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  1921  inaugurated  a  greatly  improved  tax 
system,  which  renders  easier  the  raising  of 
money  for  educational  purposes.  There  was  be- 
ing developed  in  the  State  a  system  of  public 
schools  with  the  county  as  the  unit  of  administra- 
tion, in  contrast  to  a  tendency  in  former  years 
for  the  county  to  break  up  into  small  districts 
chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  and  made  in- 
dependent of  the  county  authorities.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  courts  and  legislative  acts  during 
this  period  tended  to  make  the  county  the  unit 
and  to  bring  all  the  small  local  tax  or  special 
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charter  districts  under  county  control,  giving 
to  the  county  board  of  education  very  broad 
powers.  The  growth  of  the  community  high 
school  was  remarkable,  the  county  districts 
providing  as  good  high-school  advantages  as 
the  towns  and  cities.  Vocational  training  in* 
agriculture  and  home  economics  was  carried 
on  in  the  public  schools,  having  been  made 
possible  through  acceptance  of  the  provision  of 
the  Federal  act  that  appropriates  Federal  funds 
to  the  States  for  this  purpose.  The  Legislature 
of  1921  created  a  Division  of  Negro  Education, 
to  which  was  entrusted  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  Negro  schools  in  the  State,  with  the 
deiaign  of  its  effecting  improvements  in  these 
schools.  The  school  enrollment  increased  from 
520,404  in  1910  to  818,739  in  1925-26;  that  in 
high  schools  alone,  from  14,407  to  84,509.  Ex- 
penditure for  public  day  schools  in  1925-20  was: 
current,  $26,278,446;  outlays,  $8,413,223.  The 
percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  State  decreased 
from  22.6  in  1910  to  169  in  1920:  among  the 
native  white  population  from  15  to  107;  among 
the  foreign-born,  from  8.1  to  7 ;  among  the  Negro, 
from  24  2  to  18.9. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  governmental  depart- 
ments, $18,142,100  (of  which  $2,074,306  was  aid 
to  local  education )  ;  for  conducting  public- 
service  enterprises,  $9,952;  for  interest  on  debt, 
$6,125,208;  lor  permanent  improvements,  $22,- 
501,890;  total,  $46,779,210  (of  which  $24,534,- 
293  was  for  highways,  $4,206,686  being  for 
maintenance  arid  $20,327,607  for  construction ) . 
Revenues  were  $35,826,832  Of  this,  special  taxes 
formed  21.5  per  cent  (there  being  no  general 
property  tax)  ;  departmental  earnings  and 
chaiges  for  State  officials'  wei  vices  foimed  119 
per  cent;  sales  of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gaso- 
line, 50  1  per  cent.  Net  funded  State  debt, 
notably  inci  eased  in  the  couise  ol  the  }ear,  stood 
on  June  30,  1927,  at  $147,981,294  Highway 
l>onds  outstanding  totaled  $94,9W),600 

Political  and  Other  Events.  Noith  Caro- 
lina, up  to  the  political  leveisal  of  19'28,  re- 
mained steadily  Democratic.  In  1914  Senator 
Overman  was  reelected.  Democratic  Repiesenta- 
tives  WCMP  elected  to  all  districts  except  one 
In  191(1  Thomas  \V.  Bickett  was  elected  governor. 
Wilson  received  168,383  votes  for  Piesident, 
Hughes,  120,890.  In  1918  Senator  Simmons  wan 
reelected  Cameron  Moirison,  Dcinociat,  was 
elected  goveinor  in  1920,  and  Lee  S  Overman 
uas  reelected  to  the  Senate.  Cox  received  305,- 
447  votes  foi  Prebident,  Harding,  232,848.  The 
State  made  heavy  expenditmes  for  improvements 
and  incurred  a  laige  bonded  debt.  In  1924 
A  W  McLean  was  elected  goverrioi  ,  the  vote 
foi  IVcsrdent  was-  Davis,  284,270,  Coolidge, 
191,753  Peiaonal  opposition  to  A  E  Smith 
foi  President  m  11)28  threw  the  State  into  the 
Republican  piesidential  column;  the  \ote  was: 
lloovei,  348,923,  Smith,  286,227.  But  the  Dem- 
ocrats elected  O.  M.  Gardner  governoi,  with 
the  whole  State  ticket. 

Legislation.  Measuies  regulating  the  salo 
of  liquor  in  the  State  were  enacted  in  1915. 
In  1917  the  Legislature  amended  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  ciinimal  piocedure,  created  a  budget  sys- 
tem, and  provided  for  the  voting  of  citizens  ab- 
sent in  the  national  service.  In  1919  it  enacted 
measures  forbidding  child  labor  and  passed  an 
act  lequiung  compulsory  school  attendance  for 


children  under  14  years  of  age.  In  1921  the 
banking  institution**  of  the  State  were  regulated. 
Laws  relating  to  attempted  bribery  were  amended 
and  measures  were  passed  for  the  promotion  of 
cooperative  marketing  of  farm  products.  A  pro- 
vision also  was  made  for  a  State  system  of  roads. 
The  Legislature  also  made  provision  for  the 
issue  of  bonds  to  enlarge  and  impiove  the  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State. 
In  1923  a  measure  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
creating  a  board  to  supervise  the  taxes.  A 
piohibition  law  was  repealed  and  a  law  substi- 
tuted providing  prohibition  against  the  trans- 
portation, manufacture,  or  sale  of  liquors 
containing  moie  than  05  per  cent  alcohol.  A 
system  of  mothers'  pensions  also  was  created. 
In  1925  the  State  prison  system  was  put  under 
board  control,  and  convict  road  work  was  regu- 
lated; a  permanent  boaid  to  study  the  judicial 
system  was  created;  and  a  budget  system  was 
enacted.  A  $2,000,0000  bond  iftbue  to  defray 
land  purchases  for  Smoky  Mountain  National 
Park  was  authonzed  in  1927,  and  the  State's 
presidential  primary  law  was  repealed. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A 
State  institution  for  men,  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ; 
founded  in  1795.  The  University  expanded  con- 
sideiably  between  1914  and  1928-29,  the  enroll- 
ment increasing  from  981  m  the  foimer  year  to 
2504  regular  students,  and  3514  in  the  extension 
course,  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  with  an  additional 
registiation  of  2019  in  the  summer  session  of 
that  year;  the  faculty  was  increased  from  85  to 
215;  the  libiary  from  75,000  to  200,000  volumes, 
the  productive  funds  in  1928  amounted  to  $2,- 
232,575,  and  the  income  inci eased  from  $170,000 
to  $1,254,400,  of  which  $75,000  comes  annually 
from  the  bequest  of  Mrs  Robert  W.  Hinghujii, 
leceived  in  1917,  and  $40,000  from  the  gift  of  the 
General  Education  Board  in  1920  Foui  new 
dormitories  and  three  class  buildings  weie 
erected  between  1921  and  1923,  and  State  funds 
were  appiopnated  in  1923-25  for  four  other 
dorniitones  and  a  building  for  the  depaitment 
of  chemistry.  The  Student  Union  was  elected  in 
1923  fiom  Alumni  subscnption,  and  the  Alumni 
Club  from  a  piivate  gift,  and  in  1926  a  gift  of 
$275,000  was  received  fiom  William  R.  Kenan, 
Jr  ,  foi  the  constinction  of  the  Kenan  Mernoiial 
Stadium.  The  University  extension  division 
publishes  an  extensive  list  of  bulletins  on  a 
number  of  subjects.  Harry  ANoodhnrn  Chase, 
PhD.,  LL.D.,  succeeded  Edward  K.  Giaham,  who 
died  in  1918,  as  piesident. 

NORTH  CENTRAL,  formcily  NORTH- 
WESTERN COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  for  men  and  women  at  Napei- 
ville,  111,  founded  in  1861,  suppoited  by  the 
Evangelical  Church,  but  nonsectaiian  in  its  le- 
qunements.  The  student  eniollment  and  the 
faculty  increased  from  291  students  and  29  111- 
structois  in  11)16,  to  597  students  and  41  instiuc- 
tois  in  the  autumn  of  1928.  The  library  was  in- 
creased fiom  12,500  volumes  to  15,000  volumes 
in  the  same  peiiod.  The  pioductive  funds  of  the 
College  amounted  to  $723,000  in  1928  and  the 
income  for  the  year  was  $137,600.  In  1921  an 
addition  of  $500,000  was  leceived  for  the  endow- 
ment, and  $250,000  for  building  purposes,  from 
the  Forward  Movement  Campaign  of  the  Evange- 
lical Association,  and  in  1923  the  campus  was  in- 
ci eased  by  41  acres  through  other  gifts.  In  the 
following  year,  $90,000  was  iccened  in  gifts,  in- 
cluding $9000  foi  the  athletic  field  and  $8000  for 
the  Home  Economics  Practice  House,  and  an 
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auditorium  to  cost  $200,000  was  under  construc- 
tion. Gifts  in  1925  included  $25,000  for  a  mem- 
orial organ,  and  $55,000  from  the  citizens  of 
Naperville  toward  the  Barbara  Pfeiffer  Memorial 
Hall ;  a  new  chapel-music  building  was  also  under 
construction  at  a  cost  of  $225,000.  Improve- 
ments in  1 927  included  the  erection  of  a  women's 
dormitory,  Kaufman  Hall,  the  gift' of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Jacob  Kaufman,  of  Kitchener,  Ontario,  and 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pfeiffer,  of  New  York. 
The  name  of  the  College  was  changed  from  North- 
western College  to  its  present  name  in  1926,  to 
avoid  confusion  with  other  institutions  of  the 
same  name,  and  four-year  courses  leading  to  de- 
giees  were  establinhed  in  the  school  of  music. 
President,  Edward  Everett  Rail,  PhD. 

NOBTHCLIFFE,  ALFRED  CHARLES  WILLIAM 
HARMSWORTH,  FIRST  VISCOUNT  (1865-1922). 
A  British  newspaper  publisher  (see  VOL.  XVII). 
His  activities  in  influencing  public  policies  at 
the  outbreak  and  during  the  course  of  the  World 
War  were  in  many  cases  highly  effective.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  administration  of 
Lord  Kitchener  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  was  instrumental  in  making  Lloyd  George 
Ministei  of  Munitions,  a  new  post  in  the  War 
Office.  .He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Lloyd 
(George  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  latter's 
accession  to  the  premiership.  In  1917  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Transport 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  British  War 
Mission  to  the  United  States;  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  director  of  piopaganda  in  the  enemy 
countries.  For  his  services  during  the  War,  he 
was  cieated  viscount  in  1917.  He  published  At 
the  War  (1910)  ;  Newspapers  and  their  Million- 
aires, with  Some  Further  At edit  at ions  About  Us 
(1922);  and  My  Journey  Mound  the  World, 
edited  by  Cecil  and  St.  John  Harmsworth 
(1923)  Consult  Lord  Northchffe:  a  Memoir, 
by  Max  Peniberton  ( 1 922 ) ,  and  Lord  Northchffe; 
a  titudy  bv  R.  Macnair  Wilson  (1927). 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  The  sixteenth  State  in 
size  (70,837  square  miles)  and  the  thirty-sixth 
in  population;  capital,  Bismarck.  The  popula- 
tion inci  eased  from  577,050  in  1910  to  640,872 
in  1920,  a  gain  of  12  1  per  cent;  population, 
1925  (State  census),  641,192.  The  white  popu- 
lation increased  from  569,855  (1910)  to  639,954 
(1920)  ,  the  native  white,  from  413,697  to  508,- 
451  Indians  decreased  in  number  from  6486 
to  6254,  Negroes,  from  617  to  467;  foreign-born 
whites,  from  156,158  to  131,503.  Urban  popula- 
tion mounted  from  63,236  to  88,239;  rural,  from 
513,820  to  558,633.  The  growth  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  was  as  follows:  Fargo,  14,331  (1910), 
to  21,961  (1920)  ;  Grand  Forks,  12,478  to  14,010; 
Mmot,  61 8H  to  10,476. 

Agriculture.  As  North  Dakota  is  one  of  the 
largest  gram-producing  States,  agricultural  con- 
ditions have  been  much  affected  by  the  fluctua- 
tions in  price  and  production  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  during  and  since  the  War.  Accounts  of 
the  general  agricultural  situation  will  be  found 
under  AGRICULTURE,  CORN,  and  WHEAT.  The 
number  of  farms,  which  had  increased  4.5  per 
cent  in  the  previous  decade,  declined  from  77,- 
690  in  1920  to  75,970  in  1925;  the  total  acreage 
m  farms  from  36,214,751  to  34,327,410,  or  by 
5.2  per  cent  The  improved  land  in  farms  to- 
taled 24,563,178  in  1920.  The  percentage  of  the 
total  aiea  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in- 
creased from  63.3  in  1910  to  80.6  in  1920, 
but  decreased  to  76.4  in  1925  The  total  value 
of  farm  property  rose  from  $974,814,205  in  1910 


to  $1,759,742,995  in  1920,  or  80.5  per  cent,  but 
receded  to  $1,191,036,966  in  1925;  the  average 
value  per  farm  was  $13,109  in  1910,  $22,- 
651  in  1920,  and  $15,678  in  1925.  In  interpret- 
ing these  values,  the  currency  inflation  incident 
to  the  World  War  is  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Of  the  total  number  of  farms  in  1925, 
49,513  were  operated  by  owners;  361,  by  man- 
agers; and  26,096,  by  tenants.  The  comparative 
figures  for  1910  were  63,212;  484;  and  10,664. 
White  farmers  in  1920  numbered  77,147,  of  whom 
40,899  were  native  and  36,248  foreign-born.  Jn 
1910,  there  were  73,617  white  farmers;  35,750 
native,  and  37,867  foreign-born.  In  1920,  the 
colored  farmers  numbered  543,  of  whom  517 
were  Indians;  in  1910  there  were  743,  of  whom 
721  were  Indians.  Fauns  reported  as  under 
mortgage,  40,462  in  1920,  at  the  time  of  the 
unfavorable  agiicultural  conditions  after  the 
War,  diminished  to  31,602  in  1925.  The  number 
of  dairy  cows  was  461,093  in  1920;  312,045  in 
1925.  The  number  of  "beef"  cows  was  296,135 
in  1920;  328,427  in  1925.  The  number  of  sheep 
increased  from  298,912  in  1920  to  310,527.  The 
estimated  production  of  the  principal  farm  crops 
in  1928  was  as  follows:  Coin,  24,426,000  bush- 
els; wheat,  142,923,000;  oats,  59,954,000;  rye, 
12,710,000;  barley,  55,654,000;  flaxseed,  8,115,- 
000;  and  hay,  3,346,000  tons  Compaiative 
figures  for  1913  are  corn,  10,800,000  bunhels, 
wheat,  78,855,000;  oats,  57,825,000;  rye,  1,HO<),- 
000;  barley,  25,000,000;  potatoes,  5,100,000;  and 
hay,  388,000  tons. 

Manufactures.  There  were  three  cities  in 
1920  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 
These  formed  7.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
in  1920  and  reported  33.3  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  State's  manufactured  products  in  191!). 
There  were  752  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  State  in  1909;  894  in  1919;  320  in  1925; 
and  307  in  1927.  Wage  eainers  in  manufac- 
tories numbered  4472  in  1919;  3261  in  1925; 
and  3260  in  1927.  Capital  invested  amounted 
to  $11,584,747  in  1909  and  $24,548,833  in  1919 
The  value  of  the  manufactured  products 
amounted  to  $19,137,506  in  1909;  $57,373,622  in 
1919;  $44,631,516  in  1925;  and  $47,003,022  in 
1927.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  pioducts  was 
due  partly  to  price  changes  incident  to  the  Wai . 
The  most  important  industry  in  the  State  in 
point  of  value  of  product  is  gribtmilling.  Thin 
amounted  to  $11,685,000  in  1909;  $29,282,000  in 
1919;  $16,052,922  in  1925.  The  manufacture 
of  butter  ranks  second,  its  product  bring  valued 
at  $1,029,000  in  1909;  $1,740,000  in  1914;  and 
$11,122,000  in  1919.  Dairy  products  in  1925 
totaled  $14,786,842.  Printing  and  publishing 
had  a  product  valued  at  $1,910,000  in  1909, 
$2,220,000  in  1914;  and  $3,225,000  in  1919. 
Car  construction  and  repair  had  a  product  val- 
ued at  $680,000  in  1909;  $1,235,000- in  1914; 
and  $3,183,000  in  1919.  The  principal  manu- 
facturing cities  are  Fargo,  Grand  lorks,  and 
Minot. 

Education.  During  recent  years,  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  standardized 
rural  schools  and  in  the  consolidated  schools 
of  the  State.  Two  normal  schools  were  estab- 
lished at  Minot  and  Dickinson,  respectively,  and 
the  normal  school  at  Valley  City  became  the 
State  Teachers  College,  granting  a  bachelor's 
degree.  For  a  number  of  years,  a  campaign 
against  illiteracy  has  been  carried  on.  The  leg- 
islative session  of  1923  granted  an  appropriation 
for  Americanization  work  which  made  it  possible 
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for  the  department  to  appoint  a  State  director 
for  adult  education.  The  State  then  entered 
upon  what  was  regarded  as  a  period  of  recon- 
struction in  education,  and  a  new  State  educa- 
tional programme  was  undertaken.  The  total  en- 
rollment in  the  public  schools  increased  from 
139,802  in  1910  to  172,818  in  1925-26;  of  this 
number,  149,565  were  enrolled  in  elementary, 
and  23,253  in  secondary  grades.  Expenditure 
for  public  day  schools  in  1025-20  was  current, 
$12,092,933;  outlays,  $1 ,359,235.  The  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  in  the  State  decreased  from 
37  per  cent  in  1910  to  2.9  per  cent  in  1920- 
among  the  native  white  population,  from  0.4 
to  03;  among  the  foreign-born  white,  from  5 
to  4.9;  and  among  the  Negro,  from  0.8  to  0  7. 

Finance.  State  expenditure  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commeice,  was:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments, 
$8,427,548  (of  which  $1,490,788  was  aid  to  local 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public-scivice  enter- 
prises, $5,235,518  (spent  chiefly  in  null  and  ele- 
vator operations )  ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $1 ,032,- 
457;  for  permanent  improvements,  $3,792,278; 
total,  $19,OS7,801  (of  which  $4,393,811  was  for 
highways,  $081,371  being  for  maintenance  tynd 
$3,702,440  for  const  iuct  ion).  Revenues  were 
$19,428,280.  Of  thin,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  233  per  cent,  departmental  earnings 
and  charges  for  officials'  services,  7.5  per  cent; 
wiles  of  licenses  and  taxation  on 'gasoline,  13.7 
per  cent.  Propeity  valuation  was  $998,180,492, 
State  taxation  thereon,  $3,842,995  Net  State 
funded  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $4,519,097. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  One  of  the 
foremost  political  development**  in  the  State  in 
recent  years  was  the  rise  of  the  Non partisan 
League  to  a  position  of  con  tin],  with  lesultant 
Socialistic  tendencies  in  go\  eminent.  In  1914 
L  H  Hanna,  Republican,  \vas  elected  governor 
and  A.  J.  Gionna  was  reflected  senator.  The 
Non  partisan  League,  an  oiganization  composed 
chiefly  of  faunerH,  and  founded  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  A.  O  Townley,  had,  by  1910,  gained 
political  predominance.  The  success  of  the 
League  was  facilitated  by  a  breach  in  the  Re- 
publican Paity  in  the  State.  The  League  ad- 
vocated the  ownership  by  farmers  of  terminal 
elevators,  banks,  and  other  facilities  for  market- 
ing their  ciops.  The  State-wide  primaries  in 
June,  191  (>,  indorsed  candidates  of  this  party, 
nnd  the  State  Republican  organization  came 
under  its  control  The  League  elected  its  entue 
State  ticket,  including  L.  J.  Frazier  for  gover- 
nor. Tt  supported  Porter  J.  MacCumber  for 
icelection  to  the  United  States  Seriate.  For 
President,  Wilson  received  55,260  votes,  and 
Hughes,  53,471.  The  League,  once  in  contiol  of 
the  State  government,  initiated  State  ownership 
of  terminal  grain  elevators,  packing  plants, 
banks,  and  other  organizations.  In  1918  Gov- 
ernor Fra/ier  was  reflected,  together  with  the 
other  State  officeis  At  a  referendum  election 
held  in  1919,  the  legislative  programme  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League  (see  Legislation  below)  was 
adopted.  In  1919  A.  C.  Townley,  president  of 
the  League,  was  found  guilty  under  the  State 
Sedition  Law.  The  Nonpartisan  League  none- 
theless continued  in  political  power  by  the  re- 
election, in  1920,  of  Governor  Frazier.  The  Re- 
publican-Nonpartisan  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
E.  F.  Ladd,  was  elected,  defeating  Senator 
Gronna  Under  the  strain  of  the  programme  of 
the  Nonpartisan  League  during  this  year,  the  fi- 


nancial system  of  the  State  became  severely  em- 
barrassed. The  League  had  established  a  State 
bank  in  which  it  was  designed  to  compel  the  de- 
posit of  all  public  funds.  This  bank  was  to  be 
the  source  of  credit  for  carrying  out  State  proj- 
ects, and  at  one  time  it  contained  over  $30,000,- 
000  in  deposits.  The  people  voted  against  the 
compulsoiy  deposit  of  funds  in  the  bank  and  as 
a  leuult  there  were  withdrawn  large  amounts  un- 
til the  deposits  amounted,  in  1920,  to  only  about 
$10,000,000.  In  spite  of  the  action  of  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  forbidding  counties  and 
towns  to  withdraw  funds,  the  situation  be- 
came extremely  embarrassing  and  the  piogramme 
of  the  League  was  largely  discontinued.  A 
plan  to  finance  industries  by  the  issue  of  bonds 
amounting  to  $17,000,000  failed.  In  ]920 
Harding,  for  President,  received  100,072  votes, 
and  Cox,  37,422.  Industrial  and  financial  con- 
ditions continued  to  be  bad  in  1921.  The  gov- 
ernment system  of  North  Dakota  provides  for 
the  recall  of  public  officials,  by  popular  vote, 
Governor  Frazier,  the  attoiney  general,  and  the 
commissioner  of  agiicultuie  and  labor  were 
iccalled.  R.  A.  Nestos  succeeded  as  governor. 
This  action  was  a  serious  leveise  to  the  Non- 
partisan  League.  In  the  election  of  1922,  Gov- 
ernor Nestos  was  icelected.  Frazier,  howe\er, 
was  elected  to  the  Senate.  The  Nonpartisan 
League  also  elected  a  State  Auditor  and  other 
State  officials.  At  the  election  of  November, 
1922,  the  people  adopted  n  HoldieisMionus  meas- 
uie.  This  wan  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  State  court  on  Feb.  10,  1<>23,  A.  S  Soilie 
was  elected  go\ernor  in  1924  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  the  vote  for  President  was  Ooohdge, 
94,931,  LaFollctte,  89,922,  l)a\is,  13,858  Un- 
der Sorlie,  the  attempt  ^\as  made  to  render  the 
State's  business  entt'i  pi  iscs  self-suppoi  ting,  with- 
out embarking  on  new  ventures  Snilie  \vas  re- 
elected  in  192(J  A  lefeiemliim  in  1928  sustained 
State  prohibition  by  n  slight  inajoiitv.  The 
State  mill  and  ele\ator  at  Grand  Foiks  \Aas 
rcpoited  early  in  1!>28  to  be  $1,403,208  behind 
and  still  running  to  a  deficit.  It  was  pioposed 
in  1928  to  ledeeiu  by  State  bonds  some  $25,000,- 
000  lost  in  bank  fail  in  es  incident  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  State  bank  system.  Foi  Picsident, 
HooAor  reccrved  131,441  votes  in  1928;  Smith, 
100,048.  George  F.  Shatei,  Republican,  was 
elected  go^einoi. 

Legislation.  In  1915  the  Legislature  abol- 
ished capital  punishment.  In  1917  the  Non- 
partisan  League  was  in  contiol  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  a  gieat  mass  of  legislation  was 
introduced  along  lines  ad \ocated  by  that  body. 
The  judicial  system  of  the  State  was  amended. 
The  Toirens  system  of  registration  of  land  titles 
was  put  into  effect  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  proposed  ci  eat  ing  a  hail-insurance 
fund  for  the  piotection  of  fanners'  crops.  A 
special  session  of  the  Legislatiue  was  held  in 
1918.  This  authorized  the  county  to  issue  bonds 
and  loan  money  to  fanners  on  their  personal 
notes.  At  this 'session,  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Amendment  was  ratified.  The  Legislature  of 
1919  created  an  industrial  commission  and  au- 
thorized it  "to  conduct  and  manage,  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  certain  utilities,  industries,  cntei- 
priscs,  and  business  projects."  Tina  commission 
was  composed  of  the  governor,  attorney-general, 
and  other  State  officers.  The  State  bank  and 
banking  system  were  also  adopted  and  an  issue 
of  $20,000,000  in  bonds  authomed  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  system.  The  Legislature  also 
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adopted  an  inheritance  and  income  tax  and 
cieated  the  State  Board  of  Administration. 
Most  of  these  measures  were  ratified  by  the 
people  on  June  22,  1919.  The  Legislature  of 
1919  also  adopted  an  amendment  authorizing 
the  State  to  engage  in  any  industry  not  speci- 
fically prohibited.  In  1923  the  Legislature 
parsed  measures  prohibiting  expenditures  of  ex- 
cessive appropriations,  regulating  the  use  of 
liquor,  and  forbidding  the  wearing  of  masks. 
Cities  were  put  under  the  budget  system  in 
1925.  A  bill  to  admit  private  companies  into 
the  compensation  insurance  field,  a  State  monop- 
oly, was  vetoed  in  1927. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  University  Station,  Giand  Folks,  N. 
Dak.,  founded  in  1883.  The  student  enrollment 
inci  eased  from  740  in  1914  to  16.50  in  the  autumn 
of  1928,  and  ipgistration  m  the  summer  sessions 
of  1923  and  1928  was  445  and  348  students,  re- 
spectively. The  facultv  was  inci  eased  during  the 
period  1914  to  1928  from  80  to  139  membeis,  and 
the  libiaiy  from  55,000  to  95,215  volumes.  Pro- 
ductive fiinds  m  1928  totaled  $1,700,000  and  the 
income  for  the  year  to  $817,000,  exclusive  of 
boaidmg  department  and  trust  funds.  A  chemis- 
try building  and  an  armory  were  completed  in 
1919  and  a  law  school  building  was  opened  in 
1923.  Frank  Le  llond  McVey,  Ph  1).,  resigned 
fiom  the  presidency  in  1917  and  was  succeeded 
by  Thomas  F.  Kane,  Ph  D  ,  LL.D. 

NORTHERN  TERRITORY.  A  territory 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  situated  in 
the  central  and  northern  part  ot  the  continent. 
Aiea,  523,020  square  miles,  population,  exclu- 
sive of  aborigines,  in  1911,  3310,  in  1928,  4238. 
Occupation  proceeded  slowly;  only  746  squaie 
miles  had  been  alienated  by  1927.  Mrneial  pio- 
duction  steadily  has  declined  so  that  by  192(1-27 
the  value  of  the  total  yield  was  only  £22,222 
(£55,299  in  1912).  The  trade  lecoids  have 
made  a  similar  showing:  irnpoits  and  expoitu  for 
1913,  £20,977  and  £(57,911;  for  1926-27,  £30,814 
and  £29,786.  Revenues  and  expenditures  for 
1913-14  weie  £73,057  and  £532,535,  for  1920-27, 
£122,062  and  £431,512.  Expenditures  up  to  1921 
were  heavy  because  of  the  Port  Augusta  Railway 
project.  Up  to  June  30,  1927,  the  public  debt,  a 
charge  on  the  Commonwealth,  was  £3,564,445. 
The  policy  of  the  Covernment  is  to  dispose  of  the 
lands  by  leasehold  only. 

NORTH  POLE.     See  POLAR  RESEARCH. 

NORTH   SCHLESWIG.     See   SC'IILESWIG. 

NORTH  SHORE  MUSIC  FESTIVAL. 
See  Mtsic,  FesliraJs. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY.  An 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women,  composed  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts, 
the  giaduate  school,  the  school  of  engineering, 
and  schools  of  coimneice,  journalrsm,  music, 
education,  and  speech,  in  Evanston  111.;  and  the 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  commerce, 
and  journalism,  in  Chicago.  The  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  the  oldest  school  of  the  unrversity, 
was  founded  in  1851.  In  the  autumn  of  192S, 
the  enrollment  was  11,105,  including  5424  in 
the  school  of  commerce  in  Chicago;  in  the  sum- 
mer session  of  that  year  2115  were  registered. 
In  1914  the  enrollment  was  4138.  The  faculty 
of  the  university  numbered  742  in  1928,  as  com- 
pared with  450  in  1914.  The  endowment,  as 
of  June  30,  1928,  was  $15,940,876,  and  the  in- 
come from  these  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1927- 
28  was  $816,852.  The  library,  in  1928,  con- 
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tained  approximately  280,000  bound  volumes 
and  150,000  pamphlets.  During  a  campaign  to 
raise  funds  which  ended  July  1,  1924,  and  which 
netted  over  $8,000,000,  a  gift  of  $4,223,000  was 
received  from  Mrs.  Montgomery  Ward,  for  the 
construction  and  endowment  of  the  Montgomery 
Ward  Medical-Dental  Centre  in  Chicago;  $500,- 
000  from  Mis.  Levy  Mayer  for  the  consti uction 
of  the  Levy  Mayer  Hall  for  the  law  school; 
$260,000  from  Mrs.  George  R.  Thorne,  for  the 
George  R.  Thorno  Memorial  Auditorium.  In 
tlio  following  year,  important  gifts  to  the  uni- 
versity included  $500,000  from  the  Weiboldt 
Foundation  of  Chicago,  for  the  erection  of  Wei- 
boldt Hall  for *he  school  of  commerce  in  Chicago, 
and  the  Gary  Law  Libiaiy  Building  from  K.  H. 
Gary  to  house  the  Gary  Law  Library,  in  Chicago. 
In  1926  the  hum  of  $4,000,000  was  icceived  from 
Mrs.  Montgomery  W«rd  to  be  used  for  medical 
icsearch.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
elected  president  in  1920,  to  succeed  Lynn  Harold 
Hough,  LL  D ,  resigned. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES.  The  name 
of  the  unorganized  teiiitories  (Franklin,  Kec- 
watrn,  and  Mackenzie)  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  with  an  area  of  1,309,082  squaie  miles, 
and  a  population  in  1911  of  ($507  and  on  June  1, 
1929,  of  9400  (estimated).  Agriculture  is  cariied 
on  to  a  small  extent  only,  because  of  the  short 
summer  season,  but  vegetable  gai  dening  has  been 
BiicceHsful  on  an  experimental  basis.  With  the 
discovery  of  oil  at  Foit  Norman  in  1920,  interest 
in  the  *  territories  quickened.  Other  minerals 
are  known  to  exist.  There  are  lead  and  zinc  ores 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake;  gold 
in  the  Liard  and  Peel  Rivers,  and  gypsum,  salt, 
and  coal,  in  considerable  quantities.  The  lake 
fiwheiies  and  foiest  wealth  are  still  inadequately 
exploied;  fins  make  up  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
Canadian  output.  The  government  is  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  a  comrnrssioner  assisted 
by  a  deputy  commission?!  and  a  council  of 
five. 

NORTON,  THOMAS  HERBERT  (1851-  ). 
An  American  chemist  and  editor  (see  VOL. 
XVIT).  From  1915  to  1917,  he  was  detailed  by 
the  U.  S.  Depaitment  of  Commerce  to  fuither  the 
development  of  American  chemical  industries,  es- 
pecially d\estiuTs.  From  1917  to  1920,  he  was 
chemist  with  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co  and 
in  19] 7-1 8  he  edited  The  Chemical  Engineer.  In 
1920  he  became  editor  of  Chemicals.  Among  his 
later  writings  are  Dycsluffs  for  the  American 
Textile  Industry  (1915)  ;  Cottonseed  Industry  in 
Foreign  Countries  (1015);  The  Dycstuff  Census 
(1916),  and  Tanning  Materials  of  Latin 
America  (1917). 

NORWAY.  A  kingdom  in  northern  Europe 
with  a  total  area  of  124,9(54.3  square  miles. 
Its  population  in  1920  was  2,049,775,  of  which 
the  urban  numbeied  785,404.  The  estimated 
population  in  1928  was  2,787,827.  Chief  cities 
in  1920  were:  Oslo  (formeily  Christiania), 
258,483  (1910,  241,834);  Beigen,  91,443  (1910, 
84,330);  Tiondhjern,  (to  be  known  as  Nidaros 
after  1930)  55,030  (1910,  45,335);  and  Stav- 
anger,  43,778  (1910,  37,201).  The  total  popula- 
tion in  1910  was  2,391,782,  of  which  713,262  was 
urban 

Agriculture.  Approximately  three-fourths  of 
Norway  is  unproductive  and  forests  are  the 
principal  resource  of  the  remainder.  In  1926 
the  area  of  arable  land  was  1,671,000  acres  or 
2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area;  there  were 
622,000  acres  of  permanent  meadows,  and  18,- 
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531,000  acres  of  forest.  In  the  following  year, 
there  were  1,209,000  cattle,  300,000  swine, 
1,608,000  sheep,  290,000  goats,  and  183,000 
horses.  The  acieage  and  production  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  in  1927  wore  as  follows  wheat,  24,- 
500  acres,  503,000  bushels ;  rye,  23,000  acres,  634,- 
000  bushels;  barley,  149,000  acres,  4,747,000 
bushels;  oats,  239,789  acres,  12,109,000  bushels; 
mixed  grain,  16,843  acres,  12,000  metric  tons; 
potatoes,  123,000  acres,  22,232,000  bushels,  hay 
1,657,162  acres,  2,486,000  metric  tons. 

Industries.  There  is  practically  no  domes- 
tic production  of  the  nonmetallic  minerals,  but 
coal  is  beuijj;  mined  quite  extensively  on  the 
Island  of  Spitzbcrgen  where  production  at  full 
capacity,  it  is  predicted,  would  be  able  to  supply 
the  gi  eater  part  of  Norwegian  demands.  Water 
power  is  abundant  and  was  being  greatly 
utilized;  the  quantity  developed  up  to  1929  was 
appioximately  1,400,000  turbine  horse  power. 
The  chief  mineral  products  are  silver,  copper, 
pyrites,  non  ore,  and  nickel.  Tn  1927  the  total 
value  of  production  in  the  mining  industry  was 
21,260,000  kionei.  Norwegian  foiests  and 
fisheries  are  the  chief  natural  sources  of  wealth. 
The  total  value  of  fisheiies  during  1927  was  177,- 
919,743  kroner.  The  total  area  covered  with 
forests  is  estimated  at  28,956  square  miles; 
value  of  planed  and  un planed,  sawn  and  unsawn 
timber  products  expoited  in  1927,  35,623,400  kro- 
ner, value  of  wood  pulp  and  paper,  189,506,000 
kroner 

Transportation.  Length  of  state  railways, 
2025  miles,  private  railways,  229  Passengers 
carried  by  lailways:  ( 1927  )  '22,069,000  Volume 
of  freight  moved  by  railways,  9,802,000  metric 
tons. 

Ocean  Shipping.  In  1927  vessels  entering 
at  Norwegian  ports  numbered  9094,  of  7,027,453 
net  legistered  tons  Vessels  clearing  fiom  Nor- 
wegian ports  numbered  8891  of  6,938,904  tons. 
The  Norwegian  merchant  marine,  on  Jan  1,  1928, 
included  3(598  vessels  of  1,744,000  net  tons. 
GJross  earnings  of  mci chant  marine  in  1927 
reached  390,000,000  kroner,  as  compared  with 
430,000,000  foi  1926.  Norway  does  an  extensive 
carrying  tiade  all  over  the  world.  Its  pinieipal 
ports  are  Oslo,  Bergen,  Tjondhjem,  Narvik, 
Fredriksstad,  and  Haugesund. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1928  were  val- 
ued at  1,012,800,000  kroner,  as  compared  with 
552,321,000  in  1913.  Export  figuies  foi  the 
same  years  were  669,500,000  kroner  and  380,- 
910,000  kroner.  The  leading  imports  aie  ships, 
coal,  iron  and  steel,  and  textile  fabrics;  the  lead- 
ing expoits,  wood  pulp,  paper,  fish,  wood,  and 
aluminium.  The  United  States  supplied  14.3  per 
cent  of  the  imports  in  1926  and  pui  chased  11.8 
per  cent  of  the  exports;  France,  3.9  and  6;  Ger- 
many, 20.4  and  10,  Great  Butain,  19.5  and  285 

Finance.  The  total  national  debt  on  July  1, 
1928,  stood  at  1,635,060,416  kroner.  The  gold 
and  silver  stocks,  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  totaled  147,- 
300,000  kronei  ;  the  amount  of  papei  cuirency 
outstanding,  331,000,000  kroner.  The  exchange, 
which  at  par  is  $.268  to  the  kroner,  stood  at 
6.83  kroner  to  $1  on  Dec.  31,  1923,  and  at  7.42 
kroner  on  Mar.  18,  1924.  On  May  1,  1928  the 
currency  was  stabilized  at  par  on  a  gold  basis. 
The  proposed  budget  for  1928-29  balanced  at 
351,005,000  kroner 

History.  Norway  during  the  World  War, 
like  her  neighbors,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  showed 
the  unsettled  conditions  prevalent  in  all  neutral 
countries  The  policies  of  the  three  Scandina- 


vian states,  however,  gravitated  toward  the  same 
end.  By  the  close  of  August,  1914,  they  had 
declared  their  neutrality;  on  December  19,  agree- 
ments were  definitely  made  by  which  all  three 
pledged  themselves  to  common  action  in  the  ob- 
servance of  this  neutrality.  Throughout  the 
War,  these  conferences  continued,  with  the  result 
that  the  northern  peoples  were  more  firmly  drawn 
together  than  ever  before.  The  amity  with  which 
events  were  discussed  made  a  pleasant  picture 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  turbulent 
nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples.  In  fact,  the  movement  thus  started 
for  the  closer  union  of  the  Scandinavian  popula- 
tions soon  reached  an  articulate  iorm  in  the 
creation  of  the  Norden  Society  in  1919.  A  Nor- 
wegian branch  was  opened  on  Apr.  12,  1919,  an 
active  publicity  campaign  was  kept  up,  and  year 
books  were  published. 

During  the  War,  extraordinary  measures  were 
necessaiy  to  shelter  Noi way's  population  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  ngois  of  the  hostilities.  In 
November,  1914,  a  loan  of  $4,000,000  was  voted 
to  cover  extraoi  dmary  military  expenses,  and  the 
Government  ti  led  to  push  the  constiuction  of  the 
two  warships  then  on  the  ways  in  English  ship- 
yards. A  commission  was  eieuted  to  regulate 
the  importation  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs, 
and  the  fixing  of  prices  was  likewise  established. 
Because  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Butisli  blockade 
in  1914  and  the  lestiiction  of  shipping  to  a  cir- 
cumscribed aiea  about  Scandinavia,  Norway's 
contact  with  the  outside  world  was  greatly 
hampered,  and  widespread  distress  ensued. 
Shipping  suffered  severely.  In  all,  as  a  result  of 
torpedoing  and  mines,  830  ships  with  a  tonnage 
of  1,238,300  weie  lost,  and  about  2000  snilois 
were  drowned.  Yet  m  spite  of  diilicnlties  that 
continuously  increased,  Norwegian  sailois  ic- 
fuwed  to  be  di  iven  fiom  the  high  seas  and  main- 
tained their  intercom se  with  countries  at  war, 
Great  Britain  in  particular  As  foodstufls  be- 
came scarce,  prices  naturally  rose  and  labor  un- 
rest increased. 

In  1916  demonstrations  and  sti  ikes  foi*  the  in- 
crease of  wages  involved  almost  150,000  work- 
men, with  the  result  that  the  Stoitmg  foiced 
thiough  a  measuie  foi  compulsory  aihitiation. 
After  the  War,  the  icturn  to  legular  conditions 
was  slow.  Norwegian  workmen  manifested  a 
great  interest  in  communist  doctiine*,  and  in 
1919  and  1920  strikes,  pait  iculuily  on  the  rail- 
ways, were  frequent.  Laboi  cm-leg  reminded 
sympathetically  the  attempts  of  Sox  let  Russia  to 
open  commeicial  relations  in  September,  1920, 
but  the  Norwegian  go\ eminent  at  first  lefused 
to  take  the  step  In  1921  a  commercial  tieaty 
was  effected  winch  granted  Russia  surprisingly 
liberal  terms,  and  in  Match,  1924,  dc  }utc  recog- 
nition was  accorded.  The  Norwegian  government 
even  refused  to  pi  ess  the  claims  of  its  nationals 
in  Russia,  which  amounted  to  some  300,000,000 
crowns. 

Other  matters  of  national  interest  after  the 
War  were  the  appointment  of  a  10}  al  commission 
in  1920,  after  much  agitation,  for  the  consideia- 
tion  of  the  creation  of  mdustiial  works  councils; 
and  the  passage  by  the  Storting  in  1917  of  a 
measure  tantamount  to  limited  prohibition,  which 
forbade  the  importation  of  liquors  having  more 
than  a  12  pei  cent  alcohol  content.  T\vo  years 
later,  permanent  prohibition  of  spnits  was  intro- 
duced An  attempt  to  repeal  piolubition  by 
legislative  act  in  1924  failed,  but  in  a  plebiscite 
on  Oct.  18,  1926,  the  majoiity  in  favor  of  repeal 
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was  110,000.  The  Storting  accordingly  under- 
took to  repeal  the  Act  of  1919  on  Apr.  14,  1927. 
On  May  2,  1927,  new  laws,  allowing  a  sort  of 
local  option,  went  into  effect.  In  1922  a  ship 
subsidy  act  was  passed  setting  aside  25,000,000 
crowns  for  government  aid. 

Labor  troubles  continued  to  make  things  un- 
pleasant throughout  the  subsequent  years.  On 
Apr.  24,  1920,  about  30,000  men  in  various  in- 
dustries went  on  strike  against  a  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  In  April,  1927,  Rome  10,000  men 
stiuck  for  a  similar  reason  By  this  time,  the 
string  of  strikes  and  lockouts  was  so  long  that 
the  Government,  in  May,  1927,  passed  a  law  for 
the  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 
The  law  was  to  be  effective  until  April,  1929. 
In  a  spirit  of  self-defense,  the  Labor  and  Social 
Democrat  parties  drew  together  early  in  1927 
and  presented  a  united  front  in  the  elections  of 
October  17  of  the  same  year.  As  a  result  of  the 
coalition,  Labor  secured'. 59  seats  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment, as  against  the  34  it  had  had  in  the  old. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  setting  up  of 
the  first  Norwegian  Labor  govei  nment,  on  Jan. 
26,  1928,  under  the  Piemiership  of  M.  Hornsrud; 
but  M  Hornsrud  was  foiced  to  lesign  by  Febru- 
ary 10,  because  of  the  great  unpopularity  of  his 
plans  for  a  stricter  system  of  taxation  and  for 
the  HiiHpaiiHion  of  military  exuicisefl  in  1928  in 
preparation  for  complete  disarmament  He  was 
succeeded,  on  February  13,  by  the  leader  of  the 
Radical  Party,  J.  L  Mow  nickel,  who  Lad  been 
Premiei  for  a  while  in  1924.  In  1920  and  1927, 
the  country  was  wrought  up  over  the  impeach- 
ment trial,  begun  on  Oct.  4,  192(1,  of  ex-Premier 
Abraham  Uergc  and  six  members  of  his  cabinet. 
The  trial  was  held  in  the  Kupienie  Coint  at 
OH!O,  and  the  charge  was  the  unconstitutional 
Buppoit  of  the  Norde  llundeUhauk  (Norwegian 
Bank  of  C Commerce)  in  1923-1924  bv  the  secret 
depositing  of  government  funds  there  at  a  time 
when  the  bank  was  in  financial  difficulties.  The 
court  dismissed  the  case  in  March,  1M27 

Norway  wan  quite  successful  in  her  foreign 
relations'  in  the  decade  following  the  War.  In 
1922  the  Peunanent  Couit  of  Arbitiation  at  The 
Hague  awarded  her  $12,000,000  against  the 
United  States  for  the  sei/uie  of  Norwegian  whips 
in  American  ports  during  the  \\ar  A  long- 
standing dispute  with  D'emnaik  over  the  sover- 
eignty of  Greenland  was  temporal  ily  nettled  in 
January,  1924,  by  a  tieaty  which  left  the  chief 
point  at  issue  undecided,  but  which  safeguarded 
Not  way's  economic  mteieHtw  and  claims  there 
for  a  period  of  20  years  The  Spitsbergen 
Treaty,  signed  in  Paris  on  Feb.  9,  1920,  gave 
Norway  the  sovereignty  over  the  Spitzbergen 
archipelago  The  treaty  went  into  effect  on  Aug. 
14,  1925,  when  the  Norwegian  flag  was  first 
hoisted  over  the  inland  group  On  .Ian  19,  1928, 
Norway  announced  to  England  that  whe  had  an- 
nexed Bouvet  Island  in  the  South  Atlantic  as  a 
whaling  station,  and  that  the  Noiwegian  flag 
had  been  hoisted  there  on  Dec.  1,  1927.  After 
many  months'  negotiations,  England,  on  Nov  20, 
1928,  finally  renounced  all  claims  to  the  inland. 
Then,  on  May  8,  1929,  Norway  decided  to  annex 
the  island  of  Jan  Mayen  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  be- 
tween Spitsbergen  and  Greenland.  Denmark  of- 
fered no  opposition  to  this  move.  Naturally, 
Norway  also  became  a  patty  to  a  series  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  treaties. 

Norwegian  nationalism  asserted  itself  strongly 
in  this  penod,  too.  On  Jan.  8,  3924,  Norway  de- 
nounced the  treaty  of  November,  1907,  signed  at 


Chnstiania  by  herself,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia  guaranteeing  Norway's  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  From  Jan.  1,  1925,  Christi- 
ania  was  known  as  Oslo,  and  in  the  same  year, 
Spitzbergen  came  to  be  known  officially  as  8val- 
bard.  (See  SVAIBARD.)  As  a  further  step  in 
the  "purification"  of  the  country,  the  Government 
on  June  10,  1929,  changed  the  name  of  the  city 
of  Trondhjem  to  the  raoie  national  Nidaros,  to 
take  effect  from  Jan.  1,  1930  This  step,  and  the 
announcement  that  similar  ones  were  to  follow, 
caused  a  number  of  serious  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions thioughout  the  land,  but  the  Government 
remained  firm.  On  Mar.  15,  1928,  began  a  tre- 
mendous celebration  of  the  Ibsen  Centenary  in 
which  the  entire  world  participated. 

NORWEGIAN  LITERATURE.  See  SCAN- 
DINAVIAN LITERATURE. 

NOTRE  DAME,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  Roman 
Catholic  institution  for  men  at  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  founded  in  1842.  The  university  in- 
creased its  student  enrollment  from  1077  in  1913, 
to  2991  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  and  1023  in  the 
summer  session;  its  faculty,  during  the  same 
period,  from  84  to  100;  and  its  library  from 
65,000  to  200,000  volumes  A  library  was  built 
in  1910,  a  chemical  laboratory  in  1917,  a  law- 
college  building  in  1918,  and  two  halls  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  in  192.3.  An  addition  to 
the  science  hall  was  consti  uoted  in  1924  and  a 
new  residence  hall  for  men  in  192f>,  as  well  as  an 
addition  to  the  gymnasium.  Gifts  amounting 
to  $«45,000  were  leccived  in  1921.  In  1924  a 
new  couise  was  added  in  the  school  of  education 
in  "boy  guidance"  work.  President,  the  Rev. 
Chailes  L.  O'Donnell,  C  S  C  ,  Pli  D 

NOURISHMENT.     See  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION. 


NOVAES,  GUIOMAR  (18<)5-  ).  A  Biazil- 
lan  pianist,  born  at  Joao  de  Boa  Vista  At  the 
age  of  four,  she  began  to  play  by  ear,  and  it 
was  not  until  she  wan  seven  that  nlie  received 
regular  lessons  from  Chiafarelh  in  Sno  Paulo. 
Her  progress  was  so  rapid  that  after  only  two 
yeais  of  instruction  she  was  exhibited  as  an 
infant  piodigy,  making  frequent  appearances, 
but  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  work  sys- 
tematically. In  1909  whe  won  a  scholarship  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  wheie  she  remained 
two  yeaiH  under  I  Philipp  and  graduated  as 
winner  of  the  first  prize.  After  her  highly  suc- 
cessful debut  in  Pans  (1911),  she  made  tours 
of  Fiance,  Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland until  1913.  During  the  next  two  years, 
she  toured  in  Brazil  and  then  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  Nov. 
11,  1915),  wheie  she  won  instantaneous  and 
emphatic  success  She  later  made  several  Amer- 
ican touia.  She  mart  led  Ottavio  Pinto  m  1922. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  no'va.  skO'sha.  A  Canadian 
maritime  province  with  an  area  of  21,428  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1911  was  492,338;  in 
1921,  523,837,  which  represented  a  gain  of  6  4 
per  cent;  estimated  at  550,400  on  June  1,  1929. 
Of  the  population  in  1921,  56.7  per  cent  was 
lural,  as  compared  with  (122  per  cent  in  1911. 
The  leading  cities,  with  their  populations  in 
1921,  are  Halifax,  58,372  (46,619  in  1911); 
Sydney,  22,545  (17,723  in  1011);  Glace  Bay, 
17,007;  Dartmouth,  7899  j  Amherst,  !)998;  New 
Glasgow,  8974;  Sydney  Mines,  8327;  Truro, 
7502.  Cape  Breton  Island  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  province. 

Industry.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  activ- 
ity. The  geographical  situation  of  the  province 
favors  the  cultivation  of  hay,  and  844,000  tons 
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were  cut  in  1927.  Other  important  crops  are 
potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat.  The  growth  of  fod- 
dei  ciops  and  the  presence  of  an  important  live- 
stock industry  makes  dairying  particularly  im- 
portant. The  value  of  live  stock  was  put  at 
$19,355,000  in  1926;  wool  is  important.  Agri- 
cultural products,  in  all,  yielded  $41,251,000  in 
1920.  Forest  products  totaled  $14,500,000  in 
192ft.  Fisheries  continue  to  absorb  the  attention 
of  a  consideiable  part  of  the  population.  Cod, 
lobsters,  haddock,  herring,  and  mackerel  were 
the  most  important  of  the  1927  catch  with  a 
total  value  of  $9,500,000,  as  against  $7,384,055 
in  1913.  In  192G,  20,000  men  were  engaged,  and 
the  whole  mdustiy  represented  a  capital  of 
$12,785,188.  In  1928  the  output  of  the  fisheries 
amounted  to  $11,570,387,  codfish  alone  bringing 
$4,406,507.  Bituminous  coal  is  by  far  the  most 
impoitant  mineral  pioduct.  The  output  111  1920 
was  6,747,477  tons,  valued  at  $33,200,000,  and 
was  distributed  largely  among  the  othei  man- 
time  provinces.  Gold  continues  to  decline;  the 
1920  yield  was  only  $34,687,  as  against  $44,935 
in  1913.  Pig  iron  also  showed  deci eases  for  the 
years  following  1913.  In  all,  in  1927,  Nova 
Scotia's  mineral  products  weie  valued  at  $30,- 
111,221,  almost  12  per  cent  of  the  total  Cana- 
dian production.  In  1925  there  were  1184 
indiiKtiial  establishments  (1480  in  1 ')!())  em- 
ploying 1(5,568  woikers  and  capitalized  at  $117,- 
326,491  ($79,596,341  in  1910)  The  cost  of 
materials  was  $37,854,196  and  the  gioss  value 
of  pioducts  $05,033,201  ($52,706,184  in  1910). 
The  following  industries  are  impoitant  inaiiu- 
factuie  of  coke,  iron  and  steel  products  ($6,1)67,- 
662  in  1925),  shipbuilding,  sugar  refining,  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing,  etc. 

Trade  and  Communications.  Impoits  en- 
tered for  consumption  in  1927  were  $23,479,462 
($20,7:>3,36!)  in  1912-13)  ,  expoits  were  $r>3,'22G,- 
985  ($24,201,473  in  1912-13)  In  1927  there 
were  1451  nulos  of  railway,  as  compared  with 
1360  in  1913.  Some  18,00*0  miles  of  highways 
kept  in  good  repair  make  intraprovincial  com- 
munication easy.  This  is  fuitber  facilitated  by 
numerous  subsidized  boats  plying  the  shore. 

Government.  The  suffrage  is  exorcised  by 
both  sexes  Revenues  in  1914  were  $1,885,000; 
in  1927,  $6,517,072.  The  Dominion  subsidy 
yielded  $661,841  in  1926  Other  sources  are 
royalties  on  coal  lands  and  other  provincial 
properties,  succession  duties,  etc  There  is  no 
direct  taxation.  Expenditures  in  1913  and  1927 
were  $2,098,893  and  $6,566,143.  In  the  same 
period,  the  debt  giew  fiom  $12,615,686  to  $41,- 
708,457.  For  the  year  1926-27,  112,556  pupils 
were  enrolled  at  3113  schools.  Total  cost  of 
education  was  $3,605,401,  as  compared  with 
$1,439,742  in  1913.  There  is  a  normal  school  and 
an  agricultural  school  at  Truro,  and  a  technical 
school  at  Halifax.  Representation  in  Pailia- 
ment:  House  of  Commons,  14;  Senate,  10. 

NOYES,  noiz,  ALFRED  (1880-  )  An  Eng- 
lish poet  (see  VOL.  XVII).  From  1914  to  1923, 
he  was  professor  of  modern  English  literature 
at  Princeton  University.  In  1916  he  was  in  the 
British  Foreign  Office  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
1918  was  made  a  commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire.  His  later  prose  works  were 
Walking  Shadow*,  short  stories  (1917);  Open 
Boats,  an  account  of  naval  operations  (1917); 
Aspects  of  Modern  Poetry,  essays  (1924);  and 
New  Esxaytt  and  American  Impressions  (1927). 
His  later  poems  include  A  Salute  From  the  Fleet 
(1915);  The  New  Morning  (1918);  The  Elfin 


Artist  (1920);  Collected  Poems,  vol.  iii  (vols. 
i  and  ii  in  1910)  (1920);  Selected  Verse 
(1921)  ;  The  Torchbearers,  "an  epic  of  scientific 
discovery,"  vol.  i  being  The  Watchers  of  the 
Skies,  or  famous  astronomers  (1922);  and  vol. 
ii,  The  Book  of  the  Earth,  scientists  from  Py- 
thagoras to  Darwin  (1925) ;  Dick  Turpm's  Ride 
(1927)  ;  and  Ballads  and  Poems  (1928). 

NURSERY  SCHOOLS.  See  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NUTRITION.    See  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION. 

NUTS.     See  HORTICULTURE. 

NYASALAND  PROTECTORATE.  A  Brit- 
ish protectorate  in  southeastern  Africa  on  the 
southein  and  western  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa. 
Area,  37,890  square  miles;  population  (1027), 
1,304,123  natives;  1829  Europeans;  982  Asi- 
atics. In  1911  there  were  766  Europeans  and 
481  Asiatics  The  chief  settlement,  Blantyre, 
in  the  Shire  Highlands,  has  some  400  Europeans. 
In  the  same  locality,  coffee  is  cultivated,  as 
well  as  tobacco,  cotton,  and  tea.  The  crops 
showing  the  greatest  advances  are  tobacco  and 
tea,  while  cotton  and  coffee  are  falling  behind. 
Tobacco  expoits  in  1912-13  totaled  2,262,545 
pounds;  in  1927,  15,466,032.  Leading  imports 
aie  cotton  piece  goods,  rice  and  grain,  sugar,  and 
petroleum.  Imports  in  1913-14  weie  £208,711; 
1921,  £637,507,  1927  (April  to  December), 
£938,461.  Exports  in  1013-14  were  £266,089; 
1921,  £416,404;  1927  (April  to  December), 
£960,869.  The  trade  does  not  include  specie  or 
goods  in  tiansit.  Of  the  expoits,  97  per  cent 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  44  per  cent  of  the 
imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  20 
per  cent  from  Britihh  possessions.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  course  of  administrative 
charges,  revenues  foi  1913-14  and  for  1027, 
£124,849  and  £348,320;  expendituies  for  same 
years,  £133,106  and  £318399.  The  public  debt 
of  the  protectoiate  in  1927  was  £727,105.  To 
this  must  be  added  £3,000,000  borrowed  from 
Great  Britain  to  finance  campaigns  in  German 
East  Africa  during  the  Woild  War.  To  bring 
the  protectorate  into  leady  communication  with 
the  Indian  Ocean,  a  railwav  from  Chindio,  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  to  Blantyre  (174  miles) 
was  constructed.  In  1922  another  line  connect- 
ing Blantyre  with  Beira  in  Portuguese  East 
Atnea  was  opened.  The  extension  of  the  i  ail- 
way  system  northward  to  Lake  Nyasa,  on  which 
so  'much  depended,  was  still  only  contemplated 
in  1929.  The  settlers  weie  involved  in  the 
War  because  of  the  proximity  of  German  East 
Africa.  Most  of  the  Europeans  saw  service,  as 
well  as  almost  200,000  natives  in  the  role  of 
carriers.  The  nathes  continued  orderly  except 
for  a  single  uprising  in  1915,  which  was  soon 
quelled. 

NYE,  GERALD  P.  (1892-  ).  A  United 
States  Senator,  who  was  born  at  Hortonville, 
Wis.,  and  attended  the  Wittenberg,  Wis.,  high 
school.  He  engaged  in  country  newspaper  work 
in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and,  after  1915,  in  Noith 
Dakota,  settling  at  Cooperstown,  N.  D.,  in  1919 
and  becoming  editor  and  manager  of  the  (iriggs 
County  Sentinel-Courier.  In  1923  he  was  de- 
feated as  a  candidate  for  Representative  in  Con- 
gress on  the  Independent  ticket.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Sorlie  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term  as  United  States  Senator  and 
was  seated  after  controversy  in  the  Senate  over 
the  goveinor's  right  to  appoint.  In  June,  1926, 
he  was  elected  as  a  Progressive  Republican  for 
the  short  term  and  in  November  for  the  full  term. 
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AKLAND.     The  third  city  of  Call-     then,    grades    have   been    added    for    chemically 
forma.     The   population   increased     bleached,  weevily,  and  cereal  oats,  and  standards 

for  feed  oats  and  mixed  feed  oats.     Consult  U.  S. 


from  150,174  in  1910  to  216,201  in 

1920   and   to   274,100   in   1928,   by     Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Booh,  1922  and 


1927. 
OBER,    O'bPr,    MARGARETE 


(1885-         ).     A 


O    estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus.    In  1923  Oakland  joined  with 

eight   neighboring   cities   to   purchase   the   East  German  dramatic  mezzo-sopiano,  born  in  Berlin. 

Bay  Water  Company  and  to  develop  new  sources  She  studied  there  with  Benno  Stol/enberg  and, 

of  water  supply  foi  the  district.     The  initial  cost  later,  Arthur  Arndt,  whom  she  married  m  1910. 

of  the  project   was  $39,000,000,   in   addition   to  After  her  debut  at  Fiankfort  in  1908,  as  Azucena, 

which  the  cities  voted  $20,000,000  in  1927  to  ac-  she  was  engaged  at  the  Stadttheater  m  Stettin, 

quire  a  complete  distributing  system  from  Par  dee  where  her  extraordinary  voice  arid  superior  tal- 

Dam,  which  provides  the  mam   storage  for  the  ent  as  an  actress  attracted  the  attention  of  Von 

new  supply  from  the  Mokelumne  River  through  Hulseii,  who  in  1907  engaged  her  for  the  Uoyal 

a  95-nnle  aqueduct.     In  1923  the  city  also  pur-  Opera   in   Berlin.     Her   American   debut   as   ()r- 

chased  a  site  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Merritt  on  trud   at   the    Metropolitan    Opera    House    (Nov. 

which  to  erect  a  museum.     A  bond  issue,  amount-  21,    1913)    was    one    of      the    sensations    of    the 


ing  to  $9,000,000,  was  voted  in  1925  for  the 
development  of  the  city's  water  front.  In  1928 
Oakland  completed  the  erection  of  three  high 
schools  and  six  junior  high  schools  authorized 
by  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  voted  in  1919.  The 
Oakland  an  port,  elected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000, 


season.  From  1913  to  1917,  she  divided  her 
time  between  New  York  in  the  winter  and 
Berlin  in  the  sumrnei  and  sang  as  guest  in 
other  principal  Geinian  opera  houses  and  in 
Amsterdam.  When  the  Royal  Opera  became  the 
Staatsoper  in  1919,  she  was  retained  as  one  of 


is    one    of    the    largest    airpoits    in   the    United  the  principal    stars.     Her    interpretation  of   the 

States  and  is  operated  as  a  municipal  terminal  great   Wagner   roles   and   of   the   German   licdcr 

facility  by  the  Boaid  of  Port  Commissioners;  ap-  is ^ojisMei£d^iirK|xcelled. 

proxinmtely  8000  landings  are  made  each  month.  **""*    "*         """ """ "" 

In  1928  the  Geoige  A.  Posey  Tube,  a  vehicular 

tunnel   under  the  estnaiy  between  Oakland  and 

Alameda,     was     completed.     See    TUNNELS.     In 


OBERHUMMER,  o'ber-hum'er,  EUGEN  (1859- 
).     A  German  geographei,  professoi   in  the 
University  of  Vienna  since  1903  (see  Vol..  XV11). 
His    later    works    include    Imperialism     (1920); 


1925,  15,537  wage  earners  were  employed  in  Oak-    Ferdinand    Magellan     (1921 )  ;     Ratzel     (1923)  ; 


land's  125  industries  and  received  $21,054,000  in 
watrcs;  the  value  of  products  manufactured  was 
$144,841,000.  Building  permits  increased  368 
per  cent,  from  $4,442,520  in  1917  to  $20,794,069 
in  1927.  Bank  clearings  increased  259  per  cent, 
from  $209,219,938  in  1917  to  $1,040,041,000  in 


Weltkarte  dcs  J'l-Dcsccliers    (1924). 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE.  A  nonscctarian  in- 
stitution for  men  and  women  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
founded  in  1833.  There  was  only  a  slight  vaiia- 
tion  in  the  enrollment  of  students  during  the 
period  1914-28,  since  the  college  limited  the 


1928.     The    assessed    valuation    of    property    in  attendance   of   students   to   the   number   that   it 

1928  was  $252,012,045;   the  net  debt  was  $35,-  could    efficiently    caie    for    with    its    classrooms, 

528,839.  laboratories,    and    dormitories      In    the    autumn 

OATS.     Among  the  cereal  crops  in  the  United  term  of   1928,  the  registration  was   1017,  while 

States,  oats  aie  exceeded  only  by  corn  and  wheat  that  of  the  summer  session  was  185.     The  iaculty 

in  acreage  and  value.     The  average  annual  pro-  increased  from    157  in   1913  to  248  in   1927-28. 

duction   for  the  years    1919   to   1928,   inclusive,  The  library  contained  241,000  bound  volumes  and 

was    1,314,939,000    bushels    and,    similarly,    the  178,000  pamphlets  in  1924,  and  299,179  volumes 

annual   production  for  the  three  leading  States  and  200,429  pamphlets  in  1928.     New  buildings 

was   213,194,000   bushels    for    Iowa,    143,364,000  erected  during  the  period  under  review  included: 

for    Minnesota,    and    139,520,000    for    Illinois.  An  art  building  in   memory   of   Dr.   Dudley   P. 

During   the   World   Wrar,    there   was   a   general  Allen,  given  by  Mis.  Allen,   an  administration 

increase  in  acreage  and  production  in  the  United  building  erected  m  memory  of  Gen.  Jacob  Dolson 

States,  while  in  Europe,  the  crop  decreased  and  Cox,  and  a  hospital.  In  November,  1923,  Oberlin 

for  a  number  of  years  did  not  regain  its  normal  entered  upon  a  campaign  to  raise  $4,500,000  ior 

status.     The  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  new  endowment  and  buildings,   and  by  Jan.   1, 

requires  oats  in   interstate  commerce  to  be   in-  1924,    had    received    gifts    and    pledges    to    the 

spectcd  by  a  licensed  inspector  and  graded  by  him  amount  of  $3,000,000,  including  a  contribution  of 

on    the    basis    of    official    standards.     According  $500,000  from  the  General  Education  Board      A 

to  these  standards,  effective  since  June  16,  oats  gift  of  $100,000  from  Andrew  H.  Noah,  of  Akron, 

are  classified  for  commercial  purposes  as  white  announced  in  November,  1927,  was  the  first  con- 

( including  yellow),  red,  gray,  and  black   oats,  tribution  to  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  construc- 

Each  class  is  divided  into  four  grades  on  the  tion  of  residence  halls  for  men  students.     Henry 

basis  of  condition  and  general  appearance,  test  Churchill  King,   D.D.,  LL  D ,  was  succeeded  by 

weight  per  bushel,  sound  oats,  heat  damage,  wild  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkms,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  as 

oats,  and  mixtures  of  other  classes  of  oats.     In  president  in  1927. 

addition,  there  is  a  "sample  grade"  for  oats  too  OBBEGON,    Obra-gon',   ALVARO    (1880-1928). 

poor  to  come  within  the  numerical  grades.    Since  A    Mexican    soldier    and    President     (see    VOL. 
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XVII).  In  1914  he  became  commander  of  the 
Constitutionalist  Army  of  the  West,  and  after 
defeating  Zapata  and  Villa,  he  entered  Mexico 
City  in  August  of  that  year.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  civil  strife,  General  Obregon  victoriously 
supporting  Carranza  against  Villa  and  Zapata, 
and  losing  his  right  arm  from  a  severe  wound 
received  at  Celaya  (1915).  During  Carranza's 
presidency,  Ohregon  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  in  1920  became  a  candidate  for 
President.  When  Carraiwa  ordered  his  arrest. 
Obregon  headed  a  successful  revolt  and  was 
elected  President.  He  started  far-reaching  labor, 
agrarian,  and  educational  reforms,  and  his 
government  finally  received  the  recognition  of  the 
United  States  on  Aug  31,  1923  The  close  of 
his  term  was  maiked  by  the  unsuccessful  revolt 
of  de  la  Huerta,  who  opposed  Calles's  candidacy 
for  the  Presidency.  After  four  years  of  official 
inactivity,  Obregon  was  reflected  President  on 
July  1,  1928.  He  was  assassinated  on  July  17, 
before  ho  had  entered  on  his  second  teiin.  See 
MEXICO,  History. 

0'BB.IEN,  EDWARD  JOSEPH  HARRINGTON 
(1890-  ).  An  American  author  and  editor, 
bom  at  Boston,  Mass  lie  studied  at  Boston 
College  and  at  Harvard  and  from  1912  to  1915, 
was  editor  of  The  Poetry  Journal.  In  the  year 
following,  he  was  editor  of  Poet  Lore.  He 
wrote  The  Flowing  of  the  Tide,  a  play  (1910); 
White  Fountain*,  verse  (1917)  ;  The  Bloody  Fool 
(1917);  Distant  Music  (1921);  Hard  Mayings 

(1922)  ,  and  The  Advance  of  the  American  Short 
Story    (1923).     He  edited  T/w?  World's  History 
at  a  Wance  (1913)  ,  Poems  of  the  Irish  Revolu- 
tionary Brotherhood   (1917);  and  fiom  1915  to 
1928,  edited  with  John  Cournos  The  Befit  Short 
Stories  and  The  Best  British  Short  Stones.     He 
also  translated  several  books  from  the   French 
and  other  languages. 

O'BRIEN,  FREDERICK  (1869-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican wi  iter,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  educated 
at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Baltimoic  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  went 
to  sea  and  for  many  yeais  thereafter  traveled 
extensively  He  was  at  various  times  connected 
with  newspapers  in  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Manila,  and  Pans.  During  the  World  War,  he 
served  with  the  Food  Administration  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  Washington  D.  C  As  a  result  of 
a  sojourn  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  he 
wrote  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas  (1919). 
This  was  immediately  successful  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  (1921), 
and  Atolls  of  the  Sun  (1922). 

O'BRIEN,  WILLIAM  (1852-1928).  An  Irish 
journalist  and  parliamentary  leader  (see  VOL, 
\V11).  With  his  colleagues  of  the  All-for-Ire- 
land  League,  he  withdrew  from  Parliament  at 
the  general  election  of  1918  and  thereafter  lived 

Suetly  at  Mallow,  engaged  mainly  in  writing, 
is  later  woiks  were  Evening  Memories  (1920) ; 
The  Irish  Revolution  and  How  It  Came  About 

(1923)  ;  Edmund  Butke  as  an  Irishman  (1924) ; 
The  Parncll  of  Heal  Life  (1926). 

OBSTETRICS.    See  ABORTION 

O'CASEY,  SEAN  (1890-  )  An  Irish  play- 
wright, born  in  Dublin  of  poor  parents.  He 
worked  at  various  forms  of  unskilled  labor  and 
lived  in  the  cheerless  tenement  district  of  Dublin, 
frequently  in  danger  of  bin  life  because  of  his 
activities  in  the  Easter  Rebellion  of  1916  His 
plays,  given  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  were  stirring 
accounts  of  the  life  of  the  Irish  city  worker, 
objectively  written,  with  bitterness  and  a  feeling 


of  disillusionment  running  through  them,  tense 
situations  relieved  by  whimsical  or  hilarious 
humor,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  a  pacifist's  em- 
phasis on  the  horrors  of  war.  The  best  known 
were  The  Shadow  of  a  Gunman  and  Juno  and  the 
Payoock,  published  as  Two  Plays  in  1925,  The 
Plough  and  the  Stars,  an  account  of  the  Easter 
Rebellion  of  1916  (1926) ;  and  The  Silver  Tassie 
(1928). 

OCCIDENTAL  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational 
residence  college  of  libeial  arts  and  sciences  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,  founded  in  1887  under 
Presbytei  lan  auspices,  but  nonsectanan  since 
1910.  The  number  of  students  inci eased  from 
311  in  1915  to  718  in  1927-28,  the  faculty  from 
25  to  74  members;  the  endowment  from  $101,027 
to  $952,637,  and  the  annual  income  fiom  $129,- 
961  to  $271,000,  for  the  year  ending  in  June, 
1928.  The  physical  plant  included  a  campus  of 
83  acres,  nine  principal  buildings  and  a  number 
of  minor  structures.  The  college  library  in 
1928  contained  a  total  of  20,000  volumes.  Oc- 
cidental College  was  fully  accredited  in  1918  by 
the  Association  of  American  Umveisities  and  in 
1920  received  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the 
Delta  Chapter  of  California  The  graduate 
school  and  the  school  of  education  weie  founded 
in  1922,  and  a  campaign  to  raise  $500,000  in 
1924  was  oversubscribed  by  $150,000.  The 
women's  gymnahium  and  the  prcRident'H  house 
were  built  in  1922;  the  libiary,  an  anonymous 
gift  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Mary  Norton  Class,  was 
completed  in  March,  1924,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000; 
Orr  Court,  a  women's  building  and  residence 
couit,  given  by  William  Mead  Orr  in  honor  of 
Bertha  Harton  Oir,  was  elected;  and  a  student 
union,  providing  social  and  dining  halls,  was  ono 
of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  plant.  Picsi- 
dent,  Remsen  D  Bird,  D  D 

OCEAN  NAVIGATION.  See  SHIPPING; 
SHIPBUILDING;  NAVIGATION. 

OCEANIA.    See  EXPLORATION. 

OCEANOGRAPHY.    See    EXPLORATION. 

OCHS,  6ks,  ADOLPH  S.  (1858-  ).  An 
American  newspaper  publisher  (see  VOL.  XVII). 
In  1926  he  arranged  to  supply  funds  to  be  used  by 
the  Council  of  Learned  Societies  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  manuscript  for  the  Dictionary  of  Amer- 
ican Biography  over  a  period  of  10  years.  Ho 
was  made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(France)  in  1919  and  received  the  honoiary  do- 
giee  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  University  (1924), 
the  University  of  Chattanooga  (1925),  and  New 
York  University  (1926).  In  May,  1927,  he  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences  for  "developing  and  maintain- 
ing high  standaids  of  join  nalism." 

OCHS,  SIEGFRIED  (1858-1929).  A  famous 
German  choral  conductor  (see  VOL.  XVII). 
In  1920  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  post- 
war period  compelled  him  to  dissolve  the  Phil- 
harmonic Choir  in  Berlin,  part  of  which  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  chorus  of  Staatliche  Hochschule 
fur  Musik.  Ochs  himself  joined  the  faculty  of 
this  institution  as  professor  of  choral  music  and 
conductor  of  the  chorus,  a  post  which  he  filled 
with  signal  distinction  until  his  death  lie 
wrote  Der  Deutsche  desangvcrcin  (4  vols  ,  1923)  ; 
VJter  die  Art  Mus\k  zu  horen  (192G)  ;  and  his 
autobiography  under  the  title  Qescluhentx,  Oese- 
hcnes  (1922) 

OCHSNER,  ALBERT  JOHN  (1858-1925).  An 
American  surgeon  (see  VOL.  XVTI)  In  1916 
he  wrote  the  surgical  section  of  Sinithies'a  Cancer 
of  the  Stomachy  and  in  1917,  assisted  by  Percy, 
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he  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  his  work,  A  New 
Clinical  Surgery,  with  the  title  A  New  Manual 
of  Surgery,  Clinical  and  Military.  A  large  four- 
volume  system  of  surgery  edited  by  Ochsner,  Surg- 
ical Diagnosis  and  Treatments  by  American 
Authors,  was  published  in  1920.  During  the 
War,  he  was  a  major  of  the  Medical  Reserve 

O'CONNOR,  ANDREW  (1874-  ).  An 
American  sculptor  (see  VOL.  XVII).  His  later 
important  works  include  the  fine  "Soldier," 
Worcester,  Mans. ;  "Serenity,"  part  of  the  monu- 
ment to  General  ThoniaH,  Tai  rytown,  N.  Y. ;  "In- 
spiration," St.  Loin 8  Museum,  and  especially  a 
bronze  "Lincoln"  (Springfield,  111.),  which  has 
caused  much  discussion. 

O'CONNOR,  RT.  HON.  T(HOMAS)  P(OWEB) 
(1848-1920).  An  Irish  journalist  and  parlia- 
mentarian (sec  VOL.  XVTI).  While  continuing 
to  represent  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  in 
Parliament,  he  became  editor  of  T.  P.'s  and 
CasseWs  Weekly  in  11)23  and  wrote  for  the 
Sunday  Times  and  other  journals.  He  was  made 
a  Privy  Councilor  in  1924  and  in  1920  published 
Memoirs  of  an  Old  Parliamentarian. 

OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CAMPS.  See 
AHMIES  AND  ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

OGG,  FREDERIC  AUSTIN  (1878-  ).  An 
Amoiican  teacher  of  political  science,  bom  at 
Solsberry,  Ind.,  and  educated  at  DePauw,  Har- 
vard, and  Indiana  universities.  Fiom  1905  to 
1913,  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculties  of  the 
Boston  University  and  Simmons  College.  In  the 
latter  year,  lie  was  appointed  associate  professor 
at  the  Umveisity  of  Wisconsin,  where  after  1917 
he  was  professor  of  political  science  and  after 
1925,  chaiimaii  of  the  graduate  division  of  social 
studies.  He  wrote  The  Opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— A  Sttiigglc  fot  Supremacy  in  the  American 
Interior  (1904):  Social  Progress  in  Contem- 
porary Euiope  (1912);  Life  of  Daniel  Webster 
(1914);  Economic  Development  of  Modern 
Europe  (1917)  ,  "The  Old  Northwest  and  Reign 
of  Andrew  Jackson"  (in  Chronicles  of  America, 
vols.  xix  and  xx;  1919)  ;  National  Governments 
and  the  World  War,  with  C.  A.  Beard  (1919) ; 
Introduction  to  American  Government,  with  P. 
O.  Kay  (1921);  Research  in  Humanistic  and 
Social  Sciences  (1927).  He  was  editor  of  The 
Century  Political  Science  Series. 

O'HIGGINS,  HAHVEY  J  (1876-1929).  An 
American  wnter,  bom  in  London,  Ont.,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  wiitei  by  the  publication  of  The 
Smoke  Eaters  (1905).  This  was  followed  by 
A  Grand  Army  Man  (1908);  The  Beast  and 
the  Junylc,  with  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  (1910)  ; 
Poli/gamy  (1914);  Ftom  the  Life  (1919);  The 
Doughboy's  Religion,  with  Judge  Lindsey  (1919)  ; 
Secret  Springs  (1920);  Some  Distinguished 
Americans  (1922);  The  American  Mind  in  Ac- 
tion, with  Edward  H.  Reede  (1924);  Clara 
Barron  (1925).  He  also  wrote  several  plays 
with  Harriet  Ford.  Some  of  these  were  success- 
fully produced. 


OHIO.  The  thirty-fifth  State  in  size  (41,- 
040  square  miles)  and  the  fourth  in  population; 
capital,  Columbus.  The  population  increased 
from  4,767,121  in  1910  to  5,759,394  in  1920,  a 
gain  of  20.8  per  cent;  estimated  population, 
1928,  6,826,000.  The  white  population  increased 
from  4,654,897  (1910)  to  5,571,893  (1920); 
Negro,  from  111,452  to  186,187;  native  white, 
from  4,057652  to  4,893,196;  foreign-born  white, 
from  597,245  to  678,697.  The  urban  population 
rose  from  2,665,143  to  3,677,136;  the  rural  pop- 
ulation, on  the  other  hand,  fell  from  2,101,978 
to  2,082,258.  The  growth  of  the  principal  cities 
was  as  follows-  Cleveland,  from  560,663  in  1910 
to  796,841  in  1920;  Cincinnati,  363,591  to  401,- 
247;  Toledo,  168,497  to  243,164;  Columbus, 
181,511  to  237,031;  Akron,  69,061  to  208,435. 
See  articles  on  these  cities. 

Agriculture.  As  Ohio  is  an  important  grain- 
growing  State,  agricultural  conditions  have  been 
affected  by  the  fluctuations  in  production  and 
prices  of  grain  during  the  World  War  and  the 
post-war  period.  The  general  agricultural  his- 
tory of  the  period  is  treated  under  AGRICULTURE, 
COBN,  WHEAT,  BAULKY,  etc.  The  number  of 
faims,  which  had  deci eased  5  G  per  cent,  or  from 
270,045  in  1910  to  256,695  in  1920,  decreaRed 
further  by  4  8  per  cent,  to  244,703  in  1925.  The 
acreage  of  land  in  fauns,  23, 51, ^,888  in  1920,  de- 
creased to  22,219,248  in  1925,  or  by  5  5  per  cent. 
The  improved  land  in  faun*  was  18,542,353  in 
1920.  The  percentage  of  total  area  in  farms  de- 
creased from  92.5  in  1910  to  90  2  in  1920  and  85  2 
in  1925.  Farm  land  values  increased  in  the  war 
period.  The  total  value  of  farm  property  rose 
from  $1,902,694,589  in  1910  io  $3,095,666,336  in 
1920  or  62  7  per  cent,  but  receded  to  $2,236,901,- 
636  in  1925;  the  average  value  per  farm  was 
$6994  in  1910,  $12,060  in  1920,  a?id  $9141  in 
1925.  In  iiiteipretmg  these  values,  the  inflation 
of  the  curioncy  incident  to  the  War  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Of  the  total  number  of 
farms  in  1925,  181,346  were  operated  by  owners; 
1060,  by  manageis;  and  62.296,  by  tenants.  The 
comparative  figures  for  1910  are  192,104;  2753; 
and  77,188.  White  farmers  in  1920  numbered 
255,079;  colored  fanners  1616.  In  1910  white 
fanners  numbered  270,095  and  colored  farmeis, 
1950.  Farms  leported  as  under  mortgage,  50,- 
784  in  1920,  numbered  47,800  in  192.1.  The 
total  number  of  cattle  in  1920  was  1,926,823; 
in  1925,  1,652,594;  there  were  1,349,373  dairy 
cows  in  1920,  839,880  in  1925.  Sheep  in  1920 
numbered  2,102,550;  in  1925,  1,941,023;  swine, 
3,083,846  in  1920;  2,307,570  in  1925.  The 
estimated  production  of  the  principal  faun 
crops  in  1928  was  as  follows:  Corn,  136,725,000 
bushels;  wheat,  9,475,000;  oats,  89,281,000; 
barley,  9,191,000;  potatoes,  12,054,000;  hay, 
3,706,000  tons;  tobacco,  33,440,000  pounds;  and 
sugar  beets,  281,000  short  tons.  Comparative 
figuies  for  1913  are  corn,  146,250,000  bushels; 
wheat,  35,100,000;  oats,  54,360,000;  barley, 
960,000;  potatoes,  10,240,000;  hay,  3,848,000 
tons;  and  tobacco,  61,425,000  pounds. 
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Coal 

Clay  products 

Petroleum 

Year 

Net  tons 

Valued  at 

Valued  at 

Barrels 

Valued  at 

1914 

18,843,115 

$  21,250,642 

$37,166,768 

8,536,352 

$13,372,729 

1915 

22,434,691 

24,207,075 

• 

7,825,326 

10,061,493 

1916 

34,728,219 

46,150,907 

44,947,877 

7,744,511 

16,154,940 

1917 

40,748,734 

100,897,148 

7,750,540 

21,104,483 

1918 

45,812,943 

118,095,548 

52,899,180 

7,285,005 

23,460,197 

1920 

45,878,191 

175,081,000 

82,061,960 

7,400,000 

37,388,000 

2921 

31,942,776 

84,686,500 

67,396,680 

7,335,000 

21,512,000 

1926 

27,872,488 

54,759,000 

97,873,102 

7,272,000 

19,180,000 
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Manufactures.  Ohio  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant States  industrially.  In  1020  there  were 
more  than  60  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  and  forming  54.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State.  These  cities 
reported  79.6  per  cent  of  the  State's  manu- 
factured products  in  1919.  There  were  15,138 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State  in 
1909;  10,125  in  1919;  11,131  in  1925;  and  10,961 
in  1927.  Wage  earners  in  manufactories  num- 
bered 730,733  in  1919,  676,661  in  1925,  and  669,- 
097  in  1927.  The  capital  invested  amounted  to 
$1,300,732,732  in  1909  and  $3,748,743,996  in  1919. 
The  value  of  products  was  $1,437,935,817  in  1909; 
$5,100,308,728  in  1919;  $5,345,592,745  in  1925; 
and  $5,230,323,268  in  1927.  The  increase  in 
value  of  products  about  1919  was  due  largely  to 
changes  in  industrial  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  War  and  cannot  be  properly  used  to  meas- 
ure the  normal  growth  of  manufactures  during 
that  period.  The  most  important  industry  in 
point  of  value  of  products  is  iron  and  steel, 
amounting  to  $197,780,000  in  1909;  $626,370,000 
in  11)19;  $968,264,055  in  1925.  Foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop pioducts  totaled  $145,837,000  in  1909; 
$178,855,000  in  1914;  and  $527,079,000  in  1919. 
A  very  extensive  manufacture  of  lubber  tires 
and  rubber  goods  attained  a  total  annual  pro- 
duction of  $53,911,000  in  1909;  $551,118,000  in 
1919,  $556,262,424  in  1925.  The  manufacture 
of  automobiles,  bodies,  and  parts,  likewise  im- 
poitant,  had  a  product  valued  at  $38,830,000  in 
1909;  $379,436,000  in  1919;  and  $514,775,843  in 
1925.  The  principal  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
State  are  Cleveland,  Akron,  Cincinnati,  and 
Toledo,  lu  Cleveland,  there  weie  2148  inanu- 
fuctuiing  establishments  in  1909,  with  a,  product 
\aliied  at  $271,961,000;  2946  in  1919,  with 
$1,01)1,577,000;  and  in  1925,  pioducts  valued  at 
$1,094,780,000.  In  Cincinnati,  theie  were  2183 
establishments  in  1009,  with  $192,51(5,000;  2239 
in  1919,  with  $500,041,000;  and  in  1925,  prod- 
ucts valued  at  $457,539,000.  Akion  had  246 
factories  in  1909,  with  products  \alued  at  $73,- 
158,000;  304  in  1919,  with  $558,962,000;  and  in 
1925,  products  valued  at  $505,39 1,000.  Similar 
figures  for  Toledo  wcie-  760  in  1900,  with  $61,- 
230,000;  071  m  1010,  with  $203,521,000;  and  in 
1025,  pioduetH  \alued  at  $371,120,000.  Other  im- 
portant manufaetining  cities  aie  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Canton,  Springfield,  and  Younghtoun. 

Education.  Among  the  advances  leading  to 
the  present  stage  of  education  in  Ohio  weic 
county  school  systems  and  trained  teachers. 
There  was  no  supervision  of  rural  schools  until 
1014,  when  county  boards  of  education  were 
established.  These  boards  elect  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools  and,  if  neeesaaiy,  assistants. 
Hundieds  of  centralized  rural  schools  of  the 
best  type  have  been  built  under  the  new  regime; 
most  of  these  included  high  schools.  No  train- 
ing was  required  of  teachers  prior  to  1014,  ex- 
cept by  certain  city  boards  of  education.  The 
requirements  were  increased  gradually,  until  the 
standard  rose  in  1921  to  a  full  year  of  normal 
work,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  year  beyond  a  four- 
year  high-school  couiae.  Two  new  State  normal 
schools  were  started  in  1913;  and  a  county  nor- 
mal school  plan  was  adopted  to  supplement  the 
other  agencies  for  prepaiing  elementary  teach- 
ers. There  soon  were  over  50  such  schools  with 
work  of  strictly  collegiate  grade.  Some  of  the 
private  colleges,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
Ohio,  also  undertook  to  train  elementary  teach- 
ers, under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Depart- 


ment of  Education.  By  1924  all  but  two  of  the 
standard  colleges  prepared  high-school  teachers 
with  the  large  amount  of  professional  training 
required  by  the  1914  law.  High-school  super- 
vision by  the  State  University  was  merged  with 
that  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Most  high  schools  rose  to  first-grade  rank.  A 
compulsory-education  law  of  1921  required 
attendance  to  the  age  of  18  of  those  not  through 
high  school;  those  fitted  might  secure  work 
certificates  at  16.  Other  advances  include  much 
improvement  in  day  schools  for  blind,  deaf,  and 
crippled;  State  and  many  county  supervisors  of 
music;  moving-picture  censorship  under  State 
director  of  education;  establishment  of  Smith- 
Hughes  vocational  work,  especially  strong  in 
part-time  industrial  education;  a  model  teachers'- 
retirement  law;  increase  of  State  aid  to  weak 
school  districts  from  about  $200,000  to  $2,400,000 
with  the  administration  entirely  under  the 
State  director  of  education.  The  enrollment  in- 
creased fiom  895,167  in  1914  to  1,255,323  in 
1925-26;  of  the  latter  number,  1,031,644  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  elementary  grades;  223,679  in 
high  schools.  Expenditure  for  public  day  schools 
in  1025-26  was.  cuneiit,  $103,367,178;  outlays, 
$24,212,244.  llhteiaey  in  the  State  decreased 
from  4  per  cent  in  1010  to  3  6  per  cent  in  1920; 
in  the  native  white  population,  from  22  to  1  2 
per  cent;  among  the  foreign-bom  white,  rose 
from  11.8  to  13.4  per  cent;  and  among  the 
Negioes,  fell  from  139  to  97  per  cent. 

Finance.  State  expenditure  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1027,  as  reported  by  the  U  S. 
Department  of  Commeiee  was-  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments, 
$41,843,672  (of  which  $3,111,486  was  aid  to  local 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public-sei vice  entei- 
pnses,  $109,536;  foi  interest  on  debt,  $07(i,174; 
foi  permanent  impiovemcnts,  $10,012,780;  total, 
$53,842,162  (of  which  $19,686,208  was  for  high- 
ways, $13,176,744  being  for  maintenance  and 
$6,509,524  for  construction).  Revenues  weie 
$53,627,085.  Of  this,  property  and  bpecial  taxes 
formed  207  per  cent;  departmental  eainings  and 
charges  for  officials'  services,  11  3  per  cent,  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  47  6  per 
cent.  Property  valuation  was  $13,350,444,3.)*); 
State  taxation  thereon,  $3,337,611  Net  funded 
State  debt  on  June  30,  1027,  was  $10,127,835. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  The  Republican 
Party  has  repeatedly  alteinated  ^ilh  the  Demo- 
ciats  in  political  coritiol  in  recent  years.  In 
1914  Harding,  foimer  lieutenant  governor,  \vas 
elected  Senator  by  the  Republicans,  who  also 
elected,  as  governor,  Frank  B  Willis  An  amend- 
ment establishing  county  local  option  was  canied 
in  this  election,  while  amendments  pioviding 
for  woman  suffrage  and  piohibition  were  de- 
feated. In  April,  1014,  the  coal  mines  of  the 
State  were  shut  down  as  the  result  of  the  failure 
to  negotiate  a  wage  agi  cement.  The  strike 
caused  great  suffering  to  the  miners  and  huge 
losses.  In  1915  a  constitutional  amendment  for- 
bidding the  sale  bf  intoxicating  liquors  was 
submitted  to  the  people  and  was  rejected. 
Severe  floods  in  the  State,  in  July,  1915,  resulted 
in  five  deaths  and  damage  above  $2,000,000,000. 
In  1916  James  M.  Cox,  running  for  govemor, 
with  the  entire  State  Democratic  ticket,  was 
elected,  and  Senator  Pomerene  was  reelected. 
For  President,  Wilson  received  604,161  votes; 
Hughes,  514,753.  Riots  in  East  Voungstown 
among  the  steel  workers  resulted  in  great 
damage  to  property  and  the  destruction  of 
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practically  the  entire  business  section  by  fire. 
In  19 17  the  voters  defeated  a  law  permitting 
women  to  vote  for  presidential  electors,  and 
rejected  a  prohibition  amendment. 

Governor  Cox  was  reflected  in  1918,  and  a 
State-wide  prohibition  amendment  was  adopted. 
The  Republicans  in  1920,  elected  their  candidate 
for  governor,  Harry  L.  Davis,  while  Frank  L. 
Willis  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  In  that  year, 
both  candidates  for  President  were  natives  of 
Ohio.  For  President,  Harding  received  1,182,- 
022  votes;  Cox,  780,037.  In  1921  at  a  special 
election,  the  people  ratified  a  soldiers'  bonus  of 
$25,000,000.  In  1922  the  Democratic  nominee, 
A.  V.  Donahey,  was  elected  governor.  He  was 
reclected  in  1924  and  in  1920.  In  1922  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  the  sale  of 
beer  and  light  wines  was  proposed,  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  refused  to  certify  it.  The 
Supreme  Court  ordered  him  to  place  the  pro- 
posal on  the  ballot.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
people  by  a  majority  of  over  180,000  votes.  In 
1923  the  people  rejected  an  old-age  pension 
proposal.  On  June  28,  1924,  the  city  of  Lorain 
and  others  west  of  it  weie  swept  by  a  tornado 
which  did  damage  of  more  than  $50,000,000  and 
took  94  lives,  71  of  them  in  Lorain. 

The  piesidential  vote  of  1924  was-  Coolidge, 
1,17(5,130,  Davis,  477,888;  LaFollettc,  357,948. 
A  species  of  pioportional  icpresentation  in  the 
election  of  council  men  in  Cincinnati  went  into 
ell  et-t  in  1925.  The  State  act  allowing  justices 
of  the  peace  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  fines 
that  they  inflicted  was  invalidated  in  1927  by 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  C'ouit,  thus  virtually  abol- 
iblnng  these  magistiatcs.  The  disclosure  of 
municipal  eoiruption  in  Canton  by  a  newspaper 
editor,  Don  K.  Mellett,  led  to  his  murder  in  1920 
by  membeis  of  the  police  foice,  and  aroused 
widespread  leseiitinciit  against  corruption  in 
ollice.  In  1928  the  vote  for  Piesident  was: 
Hoover,  1,627,543;  Smith,  964,210.  Myers  Y. 
Cooper,  Republican,  was  elected  governor. 

Legislation.  Two  special  sessions  were  held 
in  1914.  An  act  was  passed  reoigam/mg  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State  and  ci eating 
an  agricultuial  commission.  The  common  school 
system  was  also  reoigamzed.  A  law  was  passed 
in  1917  peiimtting  women  to  vote  for  President 
but  was  defeated  by  the  voters  The  Fedeial 
Prohibition  Amendment  was  latified  by  the  legis- 
lature on  Jan.  7,  1917,  but  on  November  4  of  that 
year,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  voters 
by  a  majority  of  542.  In  1919  statutes  were 
passed  defining  and  punishing  criminal  syndi- 
calism and  sabotage  and  forbidding  the  teaching 
of  (jlerman  in  the  elementary  giades  of  public 
and  parochial  schools.  The  Legislature  of  1921 
amended  the  compulsory  education  laws;  mado 
provision  for  cooperative  maiketing;  passed 
measures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  piohibition 
law,  and  amended  tne  laws  relating  to  the  fi- 
nances of  the  State.  The  Legislatuie  in  1923 
created  a  judicial  council  of  nine  judges.  The 
State  adopted  a  two-cent  gasoline  tax  in  1925, 
and  made  the  rate  thiee  cents  in  1927.  A 
measure  to  reform  the  system  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  regulating  their  remuneration  in  con- 
formity with  constitutional  requirements,  was 
enacted  in  1927  but  failed  of  ratification  by 
popular  vote 

OHIO  NORTHERN  UNIVERSITY.  An 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  Ada,  founded 
in  1871,  and  undei  the  direction  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chuich;  consisting  or  the  George 


Franklin  and  Sarah  Catherine  Qetty  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  colleges  of  education  and  engineei- 
ing  and  pharmacy,  the  Warren  (Jr.  Harding 
College  of  Law,  the  A.  D.  Juilliard  College  of 
Music,  a  school  of  commerce,  and  departments 
of  expression,  fine  arts,  and  physical  education. 
The  enrollment  increased  from  1051  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1924  to  1189  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  the 
faculty  from  45  to  62,  the  library  from  11,000  to 
15,000  volumes,  productive  funds  from  $316,000 
to  $542,860,  and  the  income  from  $209,376  to 
$352,925.  Additions  to  the  buildings  included  a 
newly  equipped  museum,  in  1924;  and  a  new 
gymnasium  and  a  music  hall  in  1928.  President, 
Albert  Edwin  Smith,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

OHIO  RIVER.     See  CANALS. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  A  State  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  men  and  women 
at  Columbus,  founded  in  1870  and  supported  by 
appropriations  fiom  both  State  and  Federal 
governments.  The  enrollment  of  the  University 
more  than  doubled  between  1914  and  the  autumn 
of  1928,  increasing  from  4466  in  the  former  year 
to  10,412  in  the  latter,  with  an  additional  3504 
students  in  the  summer  session.  In  the  same 
period,  the  faculty  increased  f i  om  423  to  883,  the 
library  from  138,101  to  310,000  volumes,  and  the 
income  from  $1,276,134  to  $6,804,063.  The  Uni- 
veisity  had  10  colleges  and  a  giaduate  school  m 
1924  and  had  added  two  more  colleges  by  1928. 
In  1914  the  Sterling  Ohio  Medical  College,  in- 
cluding the  dental  school,  was  iiieoi  poi  uted  as 
part  of  the  Univeisity,  and  the  college  of  eom- 
mcice  and  jouinalism  was  added  in  1916.  Dur- 
ing 1922—21,  new  buildings  constiuctcd  included 
Mack  Hall,  a  lesidcnce.  hall  for  women,  Pome- 
icne  Hall,  a  women's  gymnasium,  the  Ohio 
Stadium;  a  new  adminihtintion  building,  new 
commerce  building;  journalism  building,  chem- 
ical laboi atones;  Hamilton  Hall,  medical  science, 
building,  an  ait  studio;  and  new  structuies  foi 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  and  slice]);  while 
contracts  weie  let  for  a  new  university  hospital, 
an  addition  to  the  medical  science  building, 
and  an  appropriation  of  $.">0,000  was  made  for  the 
election  on  the  campus  of  a  residence  for  the 
piesident  of  the  Univeisity.  During  this  period, 
the  University  began  to  operate  on  the  four- 
quarter  system,  abandoning  the  semester  plan, 
\\ith  hueh  an  arrangement  in  the  schedule  that 
a  student  might  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
any  quarter.  President,  George  W.  Rightmire, 
LLi.D. 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY.  A  State  institution 
of  higher  education,  at  Athens,  Ohio,  founded  in 
1804.  Attendance  in  all  departments  was  2276 
in  the  autumn  of  1914  and  2215  in  the  autumn  of 
1928,  and  in  the  summer  session  of  the  latter 
year,  1098.  The  faculty  increased  fiom  85  to 
260;  the  library  from  47,000  volumes  to  63,900; 
the  productive  funds  decreased  from  $150,000, 
chiefly  land  endowment,  to  $71,802  in  1925,  and 
income  inci  eased  from  $289,566,  to  $1,209,936 
for  the  year  1924-25,  including  appropriation  by 
the  Legislature  for  additions  for  the  biennium 
1925-27.  President,  Elmer  Burritt  Bryan, 
L  H.D.,  LL.D. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY.  An 
institution  of  higher  learning  for  men  and 
women  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  under  the  control  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  founded  in 
1844.  The  student  enrollment  increased  from 
1126  in  1914  to  1803  in  the  autumn  of  1928;  the 
faculty  was  increased  in  membership  from  66  to 
163,  and  the  library  from  66,210  to  118,000 
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volumes.  During  the  period  tinder  review,  de- 
partments in  education,  home  economics,  business 
administration,  and  religious  education  were 
founded;  Austin  Hall  was  built;  the  Perkins  Ob- 
servatory was  constructed ;  the  Z.  K.  White  build- 
ing, in  the  heart  of  Columbus,  was  lirqueathed 
to  the  University  by  Mr.  White  in  1922,  and 
$250,000  was  given  for  the  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  a  (ij-inch  reflecting  telescope.  In 
1922  the  University  began  a  campaign  to  raise 
$8,000,000  to  add  to  the  endowment  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  1 G  new  buildings.  The  productive 
endowment  amounted  to  $2,048,922  and  the  in- 
come to  $607,344,  in  1928.  President,  Edmund 
D.  Roper,  B.A.,  B  D.,  D.D.,  U..D. 

OIL.     See  PETROLEUM. 

OIL  ENGINE.  Sec  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  EN- 
GINES, MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

OIL  SCANDALS.  See  UNITED  STATES,  under 
History  PETROLEUM. 

OKLAHOMA.  The  seventeenth  State  in  size 
(70,0,r>7  square  miles)  and  the  twenty-first  in 
population ;  capital,  Oklahoma  City.  The  pop- 
ulation increased  from  1,057,155  *  in  1910  to 
2,028,283  in  1920,  a  gam  of  224  per  cent;  esti- 
mated population,  1928,  2,420,000.  Whites 
inci eased  in  number  from  1,444,531  (1910)  to 
1,821,194  (1920);  Negroes,  from  137,012  to 
149,408,  native  whites  from  1,404,447  to  1,781,- 
220  The  Indian  population  elect  eased  from 
74,825  to  57,337;  foreign-born  white,  from  40,- 
084  to  39,908  Uiban  population  increased  from 
320,155  to  539,480;  mral,  from  1,337,000  to 
1,488,803.  The  growth  of  the  principal  cities 
was  as  follows  Oklahoma  City  (qv. ),  from  64,- 
205  in  1910  to  91,295  in  1020,  Tulsa  (qv.), 
18,182  to  72:075;  JVJuskogee,  25,278  to  30,277. 

Agriculture.  As  Oklahoma  is  an  impoitant 
grain-producing  State,  agricultural  conditions 
have  reflected  the  fluctuations  of  price  and  pro- 
duction which  characterized  the  war  and  post- 
war conditions.  The  general  situation  is 
discussed  under  AGBICULTTTRE,  CORN,  WHEAT, 
etc.  Oklahoma  is  an  important  producer  of 
cotton,  and  the  damage  and  uncertainty  caused 
by  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  was  consider- 
able in  some  years.  The  fluctuations  of  the 
cotton  crop  in  late  yeaifl  are  indicated  by  the 
following  figures  -  1913,  3,009,000  acres,  pro- 
duction, 840,000  bales;  1920,  2,749,000  and 
1,330,000;  1921,  2.200,000  and  481,000;  1922, 
2,951,000  and  035,000;  1928  (estimated),  4,249,- 
000  and  1,180,000. 

The  number  of  farms,  which  had  increased 
0.9  per  cent  from  1910  to  1920,  rose  from  191,988 
in  1920  to  197,218  in  1925,  or  by  2.7  per  cent. 
The  total  aiea  of  land  in  farms,  however,  de- 
ci  eased  from  31,951,934  acres  in  1920  to  3,868,- 
905  in  1925.  The  improved  land  in  farms 
totaled  18,125,321  in  1920.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  area  in  farm  land  deci  cased  from  71.9 
in  1920  to  G9.5  in  1925.  The  total  value  of  farm 
piopeity  rose  from  $918,198,882  in  1910  to 
$1,000,423,544  in  1920,  or  80.8  per  cent,  but  de- 
clined to  $1,210,134,914  in  1925;  the  average 
value  per  farm  was  $4828  in  1910,  $8649  in 
1920,  and  $6136  in  1925.  Of  the  total  number 
of  farms  in  1925,  81,226  were  operated  by 
owners;  494,  by  managers;  and  115,498,  by 
tenants.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1910 
were  85,404;  651;  and  104,137.  White  farmers 
numbered  173,263  in  1920;  169,521  in  1910. 
Colored  farmers  numbered  18,725  in  1920; 
20,671  in  1910.  Farms  reported  as  under 
mortgage,  47,025  in  1920,  numbered  39,263  in 


1025.  The  total  number  of  cattle  was  2,073,945 
in  1920;  1,656,763  in  1925.  Dairy  cows  num- 
bered 808,459  in  1920;  360,297  in  1926.  Sheep 
numbered  105,370  in  1920;  62,108  in  1925.  The 
number  of  swine  decreased  notably  from  1,304,- 
094  in  1920  to  920,059  in  1925.  The  estimated 
production  of  the  principal  farm  crops  in  1928 
was  as  follows-  Corn,  70,150,000  bushels;  wheat, 
59,576,000;  oats,  23,140,000;  grain  sorghum, 
30,762,000;  potatoes,  5,040,000;  sweet  potatoes, 
1,780,000;  hay,  1,333,000  tons  Comparative 
figures  for  1913  are  corn,  52,250,000  bushels; 
wheat,  17,500,000;  oats,  18,540,000;  potatoes, 
1,920,000;  and  hay,  382,000  tons. 

Mining.  Oklahoma,  although  its  metal  out- 
put is  secondary,  ranked  second  in  1926, 
among  the  States,  in  value  of  mineral  prod- 
uction. This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  petroleum  fields  in  the 
State  during  recent  years.  The  production  of 
petroleum  in  1914  was  73,631,724  bairels; 
(1915)  97,915,243;  (1910)  107,071,715;  (1917) 
107,507,471;  (1918)  103,347,070,  (1920)  100,- 
206,000;  (1922)  149,571,000;  (1926)  179,195,000. 
The  production  of  natural  gas  kept  pace  with 
the  development  of  the  petroleum  fields,  the 
pioduction  in  1914  being  78,107,414  M  cubic 
feet;  (1916)  123,517,358;  (1918)  124,317,179; 
(1920)  154,467,200;  (1920)  280,421,000.  The 
production  of  natural-gas  gasoline  has  become 
extremely  important  in  recent  years;  178,850,929 
gallons  were  produced  in  1920  and  475,710,000 
gallons  in  1920.  The  coal  production  formeily 
exceeded  4,000,000  tons  annually;  it  was  3,988,- 
613  tons  in  1914,  4,813,417  in  1918:  and  2,842,073 
in  1920  In  addition  to  the  mineials  mentioned, 
the  State  produces  cement,  gypsum,  lead,  stone, 
and  large  quantities  of  zinc.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  production  of  the  State  in  1926 
was  $509,518.093,  compared  with  $493,320,359  in 
1920,  $291,078,174  in  1919;  $330,857,921  in  1918, 
and  $78,744,447  in  1914. 

Manufactures.  Oklahoma  is  not  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  States,  but  its  manufacturing 
activities  have  shown  great  inn  ease  in  \alue  of 
products  and  in  number  of  persons  employed  in 
recent  years.  In  1920  there  weie  12  cities  with 
10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  which  contained 
150  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State,  and  in  1919  repoited  333  pei  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  State's  manufactuied  products. 
There  were  2310  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  State  in  1009;  1274  in  1925,  and  1373  in 
1927.  Pei  sons  engaged  in  manufactories  num- 
bered 18,034,  38,314,  26,103,  and  27,932, 
respectively;  capital  imested  amounted  to 
$38,872,938  in  1909  and  $1377,034,318  in  1919. 
The  value  of  manufactuied  products  in  1909  was 
$53,082,405;  in  1919,  $401,302,809;  in  1925, 
$400,291,825;  and  in  1927,  $371,718,409.  The 
large  incicase  in  value  of  pioducts  occurring 
about  1919,  was  chietly  due  to  changes  in  indus- 
trial conditions  brought  about  by  the  War,  and 
cannot  be  pioperly  used  to  measure  the  giowth  of 
manufactures  during  the  period,  but  simultan- 
eous inciease  in  the  numbei  of  wage  earners 
clearly  indicated  the  augmented  manufacturing 
activities.  Petroleum-refining  is  the  most  impor- 
tant industry  in  point  of  value  of  product  This 
amounted  to  $1,055,000  in  1909;  $13,014,000  in 
1914;  and  $150,673,000  in  1919.  Flour-mill  and 
gristmill  products  rank  second  in  this  respect, 
with  a  value,  in  1909,  of  $19,144,000;  1919,  $49,- 
844,000 ;  and  1925,  $25,880,940.  The  smelting  and 
refining  of  zinc,  in  third  place,  had  a  product,  in 
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1900,  valued  at  $3,002,000;  1914,  $9,939,000;  and 
1919,  $19,518,000.  The  manufacture  of  cotton- 
seed oil  and  cake  was  fourth:  valued  in  1909  at 
$5,187,000;  in  1919,  $18,907,000;  and  in  1927,  at 
$18,448,000  The  chief  manufacturing  cities  are 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa.  In  Oklahoma  City, 
there  were  171  manufacturing  establishments  in 
1009,  with  a  product  valued  at  $7,808,000;  195  in 
1914,  with  $2,726,000;  and  227  in  1919,  with 
$69,071,000.  Tulsa  had  53  establishments  in 
1909,  with  a  product  valued  at  $1,563,000;  103  in 
1914,  with  $3,808,000;  and  135  in  1919,  with 
$14,050,000.  Other  important  manufacturing 
cities  are  Enid,  Muskogee,  Guthrie,  and  Me- 
Alester. 

Education.  The  development  of  schools  has 
proceeded  amid  complications  of  rapid  rise  in 
population  and  economic  status.  A  remarkable 
growth  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
State  has  made  possible  better  schools.  The 
average  length  of  the  school  term  rose  from  140 
session  days  in  1909-10  to  160.4  days  in  1919-20; 
in  1925-26  it  was  148.9  days.  The  normal 
schools,  long  insufficient,  were  increased  by  the 
pro\ision  for  normal  training  in  certain  selected 
high  schools.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  offering  high-school  courses, 
and  high-school  opportunities  to  rural  children 
weie  greatly  extended  by  the  oiganization  of 
graded  and  consolidated  districts.  A  large 
colored  and  Indian  population  greatly  increased 
the  educational  difficulties  of  the  State.  The 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools  increased  from 
496,908  in  1914  to  648.940  in  1025-26.  The 
enrollment  in  white  rural  schools  in  1920  was 
544,821,  and  in  colored  rural  schools,  44,461. 
In  elementary  rural  schools  for  white  pupils, 
there  wore  enrolled  517,317  in  1021,  in  white 
high  schools,  47,803;  in  Negio  elementary 
schools,  42,038,  and  in  Negro  high  schools,  1619. 
The  expenditure  for  public  day  schools  in  1025- 
26  wns  current,  $27,259,158;  outlays,  $1,740,- 
071  Public-school  enrollment  was  648,946;  that 
in  elementary  grades,  565,884;  in  high  schools, 
83,062.  The'percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  State 
decreased  from  69  HI  1010  to  4  7  in  1020:  in 
the  native  white  population,  from  4.2  to  2  9 
per  cent;  rose  in  foreign-born  white,  from  9.7 
to  134,  fell  in  Negro,  from  22.7  to  1(5.4. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1027,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were,  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments, 
$17,250,006  (of  which  $3,185,197  was  aid  to 
local  education)  ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $124,931; 
for  permanent  improvements,  $10,763,728;  total, 
$28,138,755  (of  which  $11,472,640  was  for  high- 
ways, $2,000,358  being  for  maintenance  and 
$0,382,282  for  construction).  Revenues  were 
$31,676,172.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  9.8  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charge  for  officials'  services,  7.0  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  51.5  per 
cent.  Property  valuation  was  $1,607,367,213; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $848,684.  Net  State 
funded  debt  was,  June  30,  1027,  $3,074,803. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  At  elections 
held  for  governor  and  United  States  Senator  in 
1014,  Senator  Gore  was  reelected  and  R.  L. 
Williams,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected 
governor  On  Jan.  21,  1015,  the  United  States 
Supieme  Court  declared  unconstitutional  the  so- 
culled  "grandfather  clause"  to  the  constitution, 
which  disfranchised  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  State.  For  President,  in  1916 


Wilson  received  148,626  votes;  Hughes,  98,299. 
In  1918  Senator  Owen  was  reelected  by  the 
Democrats,  and  Judge  J.  B.  A.  Robertson,  Demo- 
crat, was  elected  governor.  In  1920,  for  United 
States  Senator,  John  W.  Harrold,  Republican, 
defeated  Scott  Ferris,  Democrat,  by  a  large 
majority.  In  the  presidential  voting  of  this 
year,  Harding  received  243,415  votes;  Cox,  215,- 
521.  An  attempt  was  made  in  April,  1921,  to 
impeach  Gov.  J.  B.  A.  Robertson.  This  failed 
in  the  Legislature.  On  Mar.  22,  1922,  Governor 
Robertson  was  arrested  for  bribery  in  connection 
with  the  insolvency  of  the  Guarantee  State  Bank 
of  Okmulgee.  In  1022  J.  C.  Walton,  Democratic 
candidate,  was  elected  governor.  In  the  summer 
of  1923,  as  a  result  of  alleged  outrages  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  Governor  Walton  placed  the 
State  under  martial  law.  The  Legislature 
denied  his  right  to  do  this  and  sought  to  hold 
a  special  session  in  order  to  impeach  him.  Gov- 
einor  Walton  denied  their  right  to  meet,  and  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  circulated  a  peti- 
tion among  themselves  for  a  special  session. 
The  adjutant  general  of  the  State  was  ordered 
by  the  Governor  to  prevent  their  meeting,  but 
the  legislators  entered  the  Capitol  without  hin- 
drance, although  they  were  pre\ented  from  as- 
sembling by  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard 
Previous  to  these  events,  Governor  Walton  had 
called  a  special  election  to  pass  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  State  constitution  One  of 
these  would  permit  the  Legislature  to  assemble 
without  the  Governor's  consent  on  a  call  of  a 
majority  of  its  members.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral attempted  to  have  ballots  for  this  measure 
cast  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  petition  was 
denied.  The  Governor  thereupon  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  election.  It  was  held  nevertheless,  and 
the  amendment  was  passed.  Goveinor  Walton 
then  ordered  the  Legislature  to  meet  but  speci- 
fied that  it  should  devote  its  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  On  assembling, 
the  House  filed  chaiges  with  the  Senate  acting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment.  In  Novembei,  Gov- 
ernor Walton  was  found  guilty  on  11  counts, 
including  charges  that  he  had  padded  the  State 
payroll,  prevented  the  assembling  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  attempted  to  prevent  a  special  State 
election,  exceeded  the  legal  limit  of  election 
expenses,  and  was  generally  incompetent  The 
Governor  presented  no  defense.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  lieutenant  governor.  In  1027  a  political 
feud  led  to  a  similar  effort  to  remove  Goveinor 
Henry  S  Johnston.  He  was  successful  in  having 
the  acts  of  a  self-convened  special  session 
declared  null  in  the  courts;  but  in  1929  the 
regular  session  of  the  Lower  House  impeached 
him  on  numerous  counts  and  he  was  removed.  In 
1024  the  presidential  vote  of  the  State  was: 
Davis,  255,798,  Coolidge,  226,242;  LaFollette, 
41,141.  M  E.  Trapp,  succeeded  as  governor  in 
1924;  in  1026  H.  S.  Johnston,  Democrat,  was 
elected.  In  1928  the  vote  for  President  was 
strongly  adverse  to  the  Democratic  candidate; 
it  was:  Hoover,  394,052;  Smith,  219,206. 

Legislation.  A  budget  system  was  created 
by  the  Legislature  of  1010.  At  this  session  also 
measures  were  passed  defining  and  punishing 
criminal  syndicalism  and  sabotage.  In  1923  the 
Legislature  passed  a  measure  providing  for  in- 
dustrial rehabilitation  and  farm  or  home  aid 
for  veterans  of  the  War.  A  measure  also  was 
passed  making  robbery  or  its  attempt  punishable 
by  a  minimum  of  25  years  in  prison.  The 
Legislature  also  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
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Ku  Klux  Klan  and  members  of  other  organiza- 
tions from  wearing  masks  in  public.  A  measure 
permitting  natural  gas  to  be  piped  out  of  the 
State  was  passed  in  1927. 

OKLAHOMA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Norman,  founded  in  1892.  The  stu- 
dent enrollment  increased  rapidly  between  1914 
and  the  autumn  of  1928,  from  1700  in  the  former 
year  to  4915  in  the  latter,  with  an  additional 
registration  in  the  summer  session  of  1928  of 
2373  The  faculty  was  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  135  to  333,  and  the  library  from 
23,000  to  100,000  volumes.  The  income  in- 
creased from  $253,000  in  1910  to  $2,328,535  in 
1927-28,  the  productive  funds  in  1928  amount- 
ing to  $3,200,000.  The  school  of  social  service 
was  established,  and  the  department  of  manual 
training  in  the  college  of  engineering  opened 
in  1917;  special  war  courses  were  offered  in 
1918;  and  the  school  of  public  and  private 
business  was  organized  in  1923  as  a  separate 
school  with  authority  to  giant  the  B  S.  degree. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  B.A.  degree  with  special 
certificate  in  public  and  private  business  had 
been  conferiocl  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences. An  auditorium,  a  fine  arts  building,  a 
library  building,  a  geology  building,  a  hospital, 
and  an  armory  were  erected  in  1920,  and  a 
women's  building  in  the  following  year.  Two 
new  buildings,  engineering  and  medical,  were 
under  construction  in  1924,  and  four,  including 
one  for  classrooms,  two  dormitories,  and  a  gym- 
nasium, in  1925.  Stratton  D.  Biookw  was  presi- 
dent during  the  period  under  review  until  1923, 
when  J.  S  Buchanan  became  acting  president 
and  was  followed  as  president  by  William  Ben- 
nett Bixzell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  in  1925. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  The  capital  and  com- 
mercial centre  of  Oklahoma  The  population 
increased  fiom  04.205  in  1910  to  91,295  in  1920 
and  to  177,000  in  1928,  according  to  local  esti- 
mate. In  1927  the  city-managei  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  The  city  ranks  as  one  of 
the  leading  seven  live-stock  markets  in  the  United 
States ,  it  is  also  the  home  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Fair  and  of  the  Southwest  American  Live-stock 
Show,  which  are  held  annually.  During  1914  to 
1924,  a  $5,500,000  water  system  and  a  $1,000,000 
power  plant  were  constructed.  An  important 
school-building  programme  also  was  carried  out, 
increasing  the  value  of  the  schools  from  $2,456,- 
000  to  $8,494,000  In  1928,  543  manufacturing 
plants  were  located  in  Oklahoma  City;  the  value 
of  their  output  was  $195,000,000.  On  Nov.  29, 
1927,  bond  issues  totaling  $10.329,000  weie  voted 
for  public  improvements,  including  mci  eased 
water  supplies,  acquisition  of  railroad  propel  ties 
for  the  construction  of  a  civic  centre,  bridge  and 
river  inipiovements,  construction  and  extension 
of  sewers,  and  additional  school  buildings.  In 
1929  an  agi cement  was  reached  between  the  city 
authorities  and  the  four  principal  railways 
(Santa  Fe,  Saint  Louis-San  Francisco,  Rock  Is- 
land, and  Missouri-Kansas-Tcxas)  for  the  reloca- 
tion and  elevation  of  tracks  and  the  construction 
of  a  union  station  costing  $2,000,000.  The  value 
of  building  permits  in  1927  was  $10,621,206  and 
of  bank  clearings  in  1928,  $1,568,022,000.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1928  was  $121,- 
975,196:  the  net  debt  amounted  to  $21,615,537. 

OLCZEWSKA,  MABIA  (1892-  ).  Stage- 
name  of  Maria  Berchtenbreiter,  a  German 
dramatic  mezzo-soprano,  born  at  Augsburg.  She 
began  her  career  as  a  singer  in  operetta,  then 
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sang  at  the  opera  in  Leipzig  (1920-23),  and 
in  1925  became  a  member  of  the  Staatsoper  in 
Vienna,  being  heard  frequently  as  guest  at  im- 
portant German  opera  houses.  She  made  her 
American  de*but  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany in  the  title  r61c  of  Carmen  (Oct.  31,  1928). 
Her  interpretations  of  Wagner  have  won  the 
highest  praise. 

OLD-AQE  PENSIONS,  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  United  States  has  been  slow  in 
adopting  old-age  pensions.  The  proportion  of 
aged  persons  in  its  population  was  considerably 
smaller  than  in  some  of  the  older  countries; 
and  its  largely  agricultural  population  did  not 
show  the  evils  of  indigent  old  age  so  quickly 
as  those  of  more  thickly  populated  areas.  Up 
to  1913,  practically  the  only  measures  that  had 
been  taken  to  relieve  the  hardships  of  the  old 
age  of  workmen  were  those  of  railroads  and 
large  industrial  concerns,  which  provided  for 
the  retirement  with  pension  of  their  own  em- 
ployees, usually  at  the  age  of  65.  In  most  cases, 
no  contributions  from  the  beneficiaries  were  ic- 
quired. 

The  tiade  unions  objected  to  this  method 
of  provision.  The  employer  admitted  no  legal 
claim  to  a  pension  and  retained  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  pension  offer  if  an  employee 
was  guilty  of  misconduct,  which  discouraged 
strikes  and  lied  the  worker's  hands.  Old-age 
insurance  was  ofl'ered  by  a  very  few  trade 
unions  and  a  few  fraternal  organizations.  The 
pensioning  of  municipal,  State,  and  Federal 
employees,  though  growing,  was  still  quite 
limited.  Retirement  funds  tor  teachers,  police- 
men, and  firemen,  however,  were  becoming  com- 
mon Some  provision  for  old-age  insurance 
through  savings  banks  had  been  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1!)08  and  in  Wisconsin  in  1911,  but 
the  only  comprehensive  system  was  that  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  pensions;  and  in  not  one  of  the 
public  measures  was  the  lower-paid  and  most 
needy  class  of  workers  piovided  for. 

In  1920  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
the  retirement  of  employees  in  the  Civil  Set  wee, 
under  which  con tribirt ions  by  employees  to  the 
extent  of  2l/j  per  cent  of  their  basic  compensa- 
tion, and  retiiement  at  70  after  15  years  of 
service,  were  compulsoiy,  and  old-age  and  total- 
disability  pensions  were  gi anted  in  latio  to  con- 
tribution and  length  of  service.  Beyond  the 
unsuccessful  launching  of  the  Old-age  Pension 
Bill  in  Ohio  in  1917,  nothing  had  been  accom- 
plished up  to  this  time  in  the  way  of  old-age 
pensions  proper;  but  inteicst  had  by  no  means 
been  dormant.  In  1921-22  it  gained  impetus; 
labor  organizations,  church  bodies  and  indus- 
trial leaders  took  up  the  ciy;  in  that  year,  old- 
age  pension  acts,  of  varying  nature,  were  intio- 
duced  in  15  State  Legislatures  and  in  Congress 
Definite  results  came  in  1923,  when  State  laws 
for  old-age  assistance  weie  passed  in  Montana, 
Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania 

The  Nevada  law  icquired  that  applicants  be 
at  least  60  years  of  age,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  15  jeara,  and  residents  of  the 
State  for  at  least  10  years.  The  income  of  bene- 
ficiaries from  pension  and  all  other  sources  was 
not  to  exceed  $1  per  day.  Those  who  had  chil- 
dren capable  of  and  responsible  for  support,  also 
those  who  owned  property  exceeding  $3000,  were 
excluded  This  act  was  repealed,  howcvei,  in 
1925  and  another  substituted  in  the  same  yeai 
which  made  the  pensioning  of  aged  persons 
voluntary.  Decisions  were  to  rest  with  the 
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county  commissioners,  and  the  age  limit  was 
raised  from  60  to  65  years.  The  act  in  1929 
was  riot  being  enforced. 

The  Montana  law,  like  the  amended  Nevada 
code,  placed  the  supervision  of  the  act  in  the 
hands  of  county  commissioners.  Pensioners  were 
to  be  70  years  old  with  incomes  below  $300  a 
year.  Pensioners  had  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  15  years  and  residents  of  the 
State  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  maxi- 
mum pension  was  fixed  at  $25  a  month.  At 
the  end  of  1926,  37  of  the  56  counties  were 
paying  pensions  to  448  persons.  The  cost  of 
the  pensions  was  $16  07  monthly  on  the  average. 
The  Pennsylvania  law  was  similar  to  the  Mon- 
tana statute  except  that  it  fixed  the  pension  at 
$1  per  day.  The  law  was  to  be  administered 
for  the  State  by  a  State  commission  and,  in  the 
counties,  local  boards  were  to  be  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  act.  The  law  was  im- 
mediately contested  in  the  courts  and  in  1924 
the  Dauphin  County  Court  found  the  act  uncon- 
stitutional. The  next  year,  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  provided  for 
legislative  appiopriations  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 
Wisconsin  passed  a  law  similar  to  the  Montana 
act  in  1925  and  placed  administration  in  the 
hands  of  the  counties.  In  1927,  when  the  law 
was  in  operation  in  four  counties,  295  persons 
were  being  supported  on  pension  rolls,  at  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $50,000.  The  average  pen- 
sion amounted  to  $1920  per  month.  By  1929 
two  other  counties  had  adopted  the  system. 
In  1926  Kentucky  passed  a  similar  law,  placing 
administration  in  the  hands  of  county  authori- 
ties. By  1929  none  of  the  counties  had  seen  fit 
to  inaugurate  the  system.  In  1927  Colorado 
and  Ma  i  viand  passed  laws  like  the  Wisconsin 
and  Montana  statutes,  but  by  1929  no  action 
had  yet  been  taken  by  any  of  the  counties. 
Alaska  passed  a  law  in  1915  (amended  1923) 
giving  to  any  pioneer,  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  65  and  had  resided  in  the  territory  for  15 
yeais  or  more  since  1905,  a  monthly  pension  of 
$25  for  men  and  $45  for  women. 

Massachusetts  sought  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  dependent  old  age  by  passing  a  law  in  1908 
authorizing  savings  banks  to  sell  life-insurance 
and  annuity  policies;  but  at  the  end  of  1927, 
the  number  of  annuity  contracts  in  foice  was 
only  513  The  1928  Legislature  of  this  State 
created  the  Public  Bequest  Commission  that  was 
authorized  to  receive  donations  for  the  pension- 
ing of  aged  pei sons.  Disbursements  from  the 
fund  weie  to  be  made  fiom  income  only  after 
the  piinripal  had  leached  $500,000. 

With  the  year  1928,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
formation  of  the  American  Association  for  Old 
Age  Seoul  ity,  agitation  for  the  pensioning  of 
aged  persons  took  on  a  new  impetus  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  i  exult  of  the  increase  in  longevity, 
with  a  declining  biithrate,  and  because  the 
mechanization  of  industry  was  placing  con- 
stantly a  greater  premium  on  youth,  it  was  be- 
coming apparent  that  the  care  of  aged  dependent 
persons  was  one  of  the  chief  social  problems 
before  the  American  people.  It  was  being  esti- 
mated that  at  least  1,800,000  persons  over  65 
(or  two  out  of  overy  five)  were  destitute  or  had 
to  depend  upon  relatives,  friends,  or  public  and 
private  charitable  relief.  As  a  result  of  this 
movement,  the  year  1929  saw  a  great  variety 
of  old-age  pension  bills  being  introduced  in  the 
State  legislatures.  In  Arkansas,  California, 


Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming,  such  bills  had  been  introduced.  It 
was  expected  that  at  least  Oklahoma  and  Min- 
nesota would  pass  laws.  In  the  latter  State, 
the  Senate  had  approved  the  standard  bill  by 
a  vote  of  61  to  1. 

Other  Countries.  The  movement  for  old- 
age  protection  was  not  more  than  25  years  old, 
yet  the  year  1929  saw  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  world  and  more  than 
half  the  civilized  nations  with  one  kind  or  an- 
other of  governmental  systems  of  old-age  secur- 
ity. China,  India,  and  the  United  States  alone 
were  the  only  large  countries  without  some  pro- 
gramme for  the  care  of  superannuated  wage- 
earners.  At  least  39  foreign  countries  had 
passed  legislation  for  the  protection  of  all  or  cer- 
tain classes  of  their  aged  populations.  In  26 
of  these,  the  pension  schemes  were  based  on  the 
contributory  basis;  in  12,  the  scheme  was  non- 
contributory  (as  in  those  States  of  the  United 
States  where  laws  were  already  in  operation)  ; 
in  1,  the  scheme  was  an  exclusive  voluntary  in- 
surance scheme.  In  most  countries,  the  pension- 
able age  ranged  from  60  to  65;  5  nations  retired 
their  male  pensioners  at  70;  1  (Newfoundland) 
paid  pensions  to  males  at  75. 

The  following  countries  had  compulsory  con- 
tributory old-age  pension  laws:  Austiia,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia  (for  postal  and  telegraph  em- 
ployees only),  Biazil  (raihoad  employees  only), 
Bulgaria,  Chile,  Cuba  (railroad  employees  only), 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Iceland  (certain  classes  only),  Italy, 
Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  Poland  (salaried 
workers  only),  Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia,  Jugo- 
slavia, Hungaiy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Uruguay.  In  the  following  countries,  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  employers  and  the  workers,  make 
contributions  to  the  funds.  Belgium,  Biazil, 
Bulgaria,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the 
Netherlands,  Iceland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Jugo- 
slavia, Hungary,  Spain,  Switzerland.  In  the  fol- 
lowing countries,  the  State  paid  the  pensions- 
Australia,  Canada,  Coidoba  (Argentina),  Den- 
mark, Finland,  Greenland,  liish  Free  State, 
Guernsey,  Meridoza  (Argentina),  New  Zealand, 
Noiway,  Newfoundland,  South  Africa. 

In  Canada,  where  the  Dominion  government 
matched  the  contributions  of  the  provinces  (simi- 
lar to  the  American  system  of  Federal  giants- 
in-aid),  the  following  provinces  by  1929  already 
had  pension  schemes  in  opei  utioii :  British  Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Yukon,  Alberta, 
and  Ontario.  In  Japan,  the  voluntary  insurance 
scheme  prevailed.  See  SOCIAL  INSURANCE. 

Bibliography.  An  outstanding  book  on  the 
subject  of  old-age  pensions  is  the  Challenge  of 
the  Aged,  by  Abraham  Epstein  (New  York, 
1928).  The  author  whose  previous  work,  Facing 
Old  Age  (New  York,  1922),  had  attracted  at- 
tention, was  the  secretary  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Old-age  Security  and  credit  for  the 
intelligent  campaign  being  waged  in  the  United 
States  after  1028  must  go  largely  to  him,  and  his 
enlightened  board  of  directors.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  organized  philanthropy  made  no  ef- 
fort to  aid  the  movement. 

OLDS,  ROBERT  EDWIN  (1875-  ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  Under-Sccretary  of  State 
He  was  born  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  was  graduated 
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from  Harvard  (ttumma  cum  laude,  1897,  and 
LL.B.,  1900) .  He  practiced  law  at  St.  Paul  until 
1917.  During  the  World  War  and  until  1921,  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Europe.  In  1923-25  he  was  American  member  of 
the  Arbitration  Tribunal  to  adjust  claims  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Bi  itain  under 
the  treaty  of  1910;  and  in  1924-25  he  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  League  of  Nations  commission  to  report 
a  plan  in  mteinational  coopeiation  for  disaster 
relief.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  1925,  and  Under-Sec i  etary  of  State  in 
1927,  lesigmng  111  1928.  In  1925  he  supervised 
the  negotiations  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
in  icgaid  to  alien  land  and  petroleum  legislation. 
In  1929  he  was  appointed  by  the  Reparations 
Commission  as  its  Amciican  citizen  member. 

OLIVER,  SIR  TJIO MAS  (1S53-  ).  A  Brit- 
ish plrvsician  bom  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  identi- 
fied especially  with  occupational  hygiene  and  the 
piovontion  and  ticutinent  of  occupational  dis- 
eases. Educated  at  (Uasgow  Univeisity,  he 
piacticed  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and  was  BUC- 
cessnely  professor  of  physiology  and  of  the 
piacticc  of  medicine  and  president  of  the  Dur- 
ham College  of  Medicine  His  book,  Diseases  of 
Occupation,  was  published  in  1908  and  in  the 
same  veai  he  was  knighted.  His  monograph, 
Lead  1'oisomtig,  appealed  in  1914.  Since  1902 
he  has  edited  the  publication,  J)angcioui>  Trades* 
and  for  many  ^CUIH  he  was  the  medical  expeit 
to  the  Dangerous  Tiades  Commission  He  has 
conti  United  the  ai  tides  on  occupational  disease 
to  numeious  stamlaid  icfeience  woiks  and  has 
icceived  inairv  honms  fioin  go\ ei nmeiits  and 
societies,  foi  his  services  in  this  field. 

OLMSTED,  FKEDLHKMV  LAW  (1870-  ). 
An  Anieiioaii  landscape  architect  (see  VOL. 
XVII).  Fiom  1902  to  1917,  lie  \Aas  landscape 
aiclntect  for  the  Baltimoie  Paik  Commission 
and  after  1908,  landscape  architect  for  the  Sage 
Foundation  Homes  Company,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 
He  was  professor  of  landscape  architecture  at 
Han «ii d  Uimcrsity,  1003—14,  a  member  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Fine  Aits,  and  chairman 
of  the  Evecutne  Committee  of  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning  from  1910  to  11)19, 
and  go\einor  of  the  Amei  lean  City  Planning 
Institute.  In  1917-18  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Kineigency  Consti  uction  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  during  the  same 
peiiod,  manager  of  the  town-planning  division 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Coiporation.  Since 
1026  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  The  modern  revival  of 
the  Olympic  Games  which  played  such  a  pic- 
tuiesque  part  in  the  history  of  ancient  athletic 
Greece  was  due  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
one  man,  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  of  France. 
Baron  de  Coubertin  launched  his  campaign  in 
1892  with  a  colorful  description  of  the  classic 
Olympiads  which  he  distributed  among  the  lead- 
ing press  associations  of  the  world.  For  a  long 
time  the  lack  of  lesponse  to  this  appeal  was  most 
discouraging,  but  first  the  United  States  and 
then  Great  Britain  expressed  their  desire  to  co- 
operate and  eventually  the  Baron's  goal  was 
attained  in  189G  when  the  first  modern  Olym- 
pics were  held,  in  a  most  appropriate  setting,  at 
Athens,  Greece  Since  that  date,  the  Olympics 
have  been  staged  every  four  years  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  period  of  the  World  War,  1912- 
20,  at  the  following  places:  Paris  (1900),  St. 
Louis  (1904),  Athens  (special,  1906),  London 


(1908),  Stockholm  (1912),  Antwerp  (1920), 
Paris  (1924),  Amsterdam  (1928).  The  Olym- 
piad for  1932  has  been  arranged  for  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  athletes  of  the  United  States  were  in- 
variably returned  the  winners  in  each  Olympiad 
until  that  of  1928,  when  their  supremacy  was 
seriously  disputed  by  the  German  contestants. 
The  United  States  retained  its  laurels  in  track 
and  field  contests  and  swimming,  but  the  of- 
ficial check-up  of  the  results  in  all  branches 
of  competition  revealed  that  the  Germans  had 
secured  a  total  of  45^  points,  as  against  the 
United  States'  39. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  the  Olympics 
throughout  the  whole  world  can  be  traced  by 
the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  countries 
represented  in  the  various  Olympiads.  From 
a  mere  handful  of  nations  as  participants  in 
those  first  games  at  Athens,  the  1928  Olympics 
found  33  different  countries  contesting.  The 
1928  revival  also  was  noteworthy  as  marking 
the  first  time  that  women  had  held  their  com- 
petitions in  conjunction  with  the  men. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  various  Olympiads,  together 
with  a  comparison  of  the  winning  standaids  set 
in  the  several  events,  would  be  of  much  interest 
but  would  require  more  space  than  is  available. 
It  is  only  possible  to  point  out  a  few  striking 
illustrations  of  the  progiesa  attained.  In  1890, 
for  example,  T.  E.  Burke,  United  States,  cap- 
tured the  popular  100-meter-dash  event  in  12 
seconds ;  whereas,  four  years  later,  F.  W.  Jarvis, 
United  States,  ran  the  distance  in  10%  seconds, 
this  time  being  equaled  in  1908,  1912,  1920,  and 
1928.  E.  II.  Flack,  Great  Britain,  covered  800 
meters  in  2  minutes,  11  seconds  in  1896,  but 
D.  A.  G.  Lowe,  Great  Britain,  lowered  this  to 

1  minute,  ,51%  seconds  in  1928.     More  interesting 
still  is  the  statistical  history  of  the  1500-meter 
run.     In   1800   Flack,   Great   Brit.un,  sped  this 
stretch  in  4  minutes,  33V£  seconds,  whereas,  in 
1928   H.   E.   Larva,   Finland,   covered   the   same 
ground  in  3  minutes,  53%  seconds,  clipping  the 
old  time  by  almost  a  minute 

The  one  Olympic  e\ent  which  peilmps  has  a 
wider  appeal  than  any  other  is  the  Marathon,  the 
thrill  and  tiagedy  afforded  by  the  histouc  btory 
of  that  first  runner,  Philippides,  leaving  its 
deep  impress  upon  each  succeeding  geneiation 
of  sports  lovers  Fittingly  enough,  the  winner 
of  the  first  model  n  Marathon  in  1896  was  R.  Loues, 
a  Gieek,  whose  time  for  the  26  miles,  383  yards  was 

2  hours,  f>5  minutes,  20  seconds      By  another  va- 
gary of  fate,  the  victor  in  the  1928  Marathon  was 
El  Ouafi,  from  Algiers,  just  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  shores  of  Gieece.     Kl  Ouafi,  who 
ran  under  the  colors  of  France,  negotiated  the 
distance  in  2  hours,  32  minutes,  57  seconds,  the 
second-best   time   ever   made    in    this   event      A 
throng  of  40,000  packed  the  Amsterdam  stadium 
to  acclaim  the  triumphant  finish  of  El  Ouafi. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  amazing  prog- 
ress made  in  establishing  new  records  at  the 
various  Olympic  Games  and  it  would  seem 
essential  to  enumerate  here  the  standards  offi- 
cially accepted  for  track  and  field  events. 

Five  men  hold  jointly  the  record  for  the  100- 
meter  dash — 10.6  seconds.  They  are  D.  F.  Lip- 
pincott  (U  S.,  1912),  H.  M.  Abrahams  (Great 
Britain,  1924),  Percy  Williams  (Canada,  1928), 
R.  F.  McAllister  (U.  S.,  1928),  J.  E.  London 
(Great  Britain,  1928). 

The  200-meter-run  record  of  21.6  seconds,  set 
by  A.  Hahn  (U.  S.)  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  stood 
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for  twenty  years,  or  until  J.  V.  Scholz  (U.  S.) 
tied  it  at  Paris  in  1924.  Herman  Kornig  (Ger- 
many) accomplished  the  same  time  at  Amster- 
dam in  1928. 

The  holders  of  other  important  records  follow: 
400-meter  run,  47.6  seconds,  E.  H.  Liddell  (Great 
Britain),  Paris,  1924;  800-meter  run,  1  minute, 
51%  seconds,  D.  G.  A.  Lowe  (Great  Britain), 
Amsterdam,  1928;  1500-meter  run,  3  minutes, 
53%  seconds,  H.  E.  Larva  (Finland),  Amster- 
dam, 1928;  5000-meter  run,  14  minutes,  31.2 
seconds,  Paavo  Nurmi  (Finland),  Paris,  1924; 
10,000-meter  run,  30  minutes,  18%  seconds, 
Paavo  Nurmi  (Finland),  Amsterdam,  1928; 
10,000-meter  walk,  46  minutes,  28.4  seconds,  G. 
H.  Goulding  (Canada),  Stockholm,  1912;  110- 
meter  huidles,  14%  seconds,  Weigh tinan-Smith 
(So.  Africa),  Amsterdam,  1928;  400-meter  hur- 
dles, 52%  seconds,  Lord  Burghley  (Great  Brit- 
ain) and  F.  M.  Taylor  (U.  S.),  Amsterdam, 
1928;  running  high  jump,  6  feet,  6  inches,  H. 
M.  Osborn  (U.  S.),  Paris,  1924;  running  broad 
jump,  Edward  B.  Hamm  (U.  S.),  25  feet,  4% 
inches,  Amsterdam,  1928;  hop,  step,  and  jump, 
50  feet,  ll'/i  inches,  A.  W.  Winter  (Australia), 
Paris,  1924,  pole  vault,  13  feet,  9%  inches,  Sabin 
W.  Carr  (U.  S.),  Amsterdam,  1928;  discus 
throw,  155  feet,  2i%6  inches,  C.  L.  Houser 
(U.  S.),  Amsterdam,  1928;  javelin  throw,  218 
feet,  0%  inches,  E.  H.  Lundquist  (Sweden), 
Amsterdam,  1928;  16-pound  shot,  52  feet,  1^3 
inch,  John  Knck  (XT.  S  ),  Amsteidam,  1928;  16- 
pound  hammer,  179  feet,  8.4  inches,  M.  J.  Mc- 
Grath  (U.  S.),  Stockholm,  1912;  56-pound 
weight,  36  feet,  ll1/^  inches,  P.  J.  McDonald 
(U.  S  ),  Antwerp,  1920;  pentathlon,  14  points, 
E.  R.  Lehtonen  (Finland),  Antwerp,  1920; 
decathlon,  8053.290  points,  Paavo  Yrjola  (Fin- 
land), Amsterdam,  1928. 

Aside  from  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
other  nations  to  score  points  in  the  leading 
events  at  the  Amsterdam  Olympics  were:  Hol- 
land, 34%;  Italy,  33^;  Sweden,  32y2;  Fin- 
land, 25;  Great  Britain,  18;  France,  16;  Ar- 
gentina, 12%. 

The  women's  track-and-field  competitions  at 
Amsterdam  resulted  in  a  triumph  for  Canada, 
with  the  United  States  second  and  Germany 
thiid  The  winter  sports  were  won  by  Norway, 
the  United  States  being  second  and  Sweden 
thiid.  In  lacrosse,  a  triple  tie  existed  among  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  team  records  in  the  1928  Olympic  con- 
tests were. 

Track  and  field — United  States,  first;  Finland,  sec- 
ond, Great  Britain,  third,  Germany,  fourth,  Sweden, 
hfth,  Canada,  bixth 

Rowing — United  States,  first,  Great  Britain,  sec- 
ond, Switzerland,  third,  Italy,  fourth,  Germany,  fifth; 
Australia,  bixth 

Swimming — United  States,  first;  Germany,  second; 
Great  Britain,  third;  Sweden  and  Holland,  tied  for 
fourth,  Japan,  sixth. 

Boxing — Argentina  and  Italy,  tied  for  first;  United 
States,  third,  Holland,  fourth;  Sweden,  fifth,  New  Zea- 
land and  Hungary,  tied  for  bixth 

Catch-as-catrh-can  wrestling — Finland,  first,  Sweden, 
second;  Switzerland,  third,  United  States,  fourth; 
Canada,  fifth. 

Greco-Roman  wrestling — Germany,  first,  Finland, 
second,  Switzerland,  third,  Hungary,  fourth;  Estonia, 
fifth,  Egypt,  sixth. 

Fencing- — Italy,  firt»t;  France,  second:  Hungary, 
third,  Germany,  fourth;  United  States,  fifth;  Argen- 
tina, sixth 

Gymnastics — Switzerland,  first :  Czechoslovakia,  sec- 
end,  Jugoslavia,  third,  France,  fourth,  Finland,  fifth; 
Italy,  sixth 

Yachting — Norway  first ,  Sweden,  second  ;  Denmark, 
third;  Holland,  fourth,  Estonia,  fifth;  Finland,  sixth, 

Cycling — Holland,  first,  Denmark,  second,  Great 
Britain,  third,  France,  fourth;  Italy,  fifth. 


Modern  pentathlon — Sweden,  first;  Germany,  sec- 
ond, Holland,  third;  Italy,  fourth,  Finland,  fifth;  Great 
Britain,  sixth. 

Equestrian  sports — Holland  and  Poland,  tied  for 
first;  Germany  and  Spain,  tied  for  third;  Sweden, 
fifth;  Norway,  sixth. 

Soccer — Uruguay,  first;  Argentina,  second;  Italy, 
third;  Spain,  fourth. 

Field  hockey — British  India,  first;  Holland,  second, 
Germany,  third;  Belgium,  fourth 

Weight  lifting — Germany,  first;  France,  second,  Aus- 
tria, third;  Italy,  fourth,  Egypt,  fifth,  Estonia,  sixth. 

OMAHA.  The  largest  city  of  Nebraska.  The 
population  rose  from  150,231  in  1910  to  191,601 
in  1920  and  to  222,800,  in  1928,  by  estimate  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  A  comprehen- 
sive zoning  ordinance  was  adopted  in  1920.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Metropolitan  Utilities  District, 
controlling  the  city -owned  gas  and  water  sys- 
tems, was  organized  with  plant  equipment  valued 
at  $13,000,000.  In  1928  the  city  had  520  miles 
of  water  mains  and  460  miles  of  gas  mains,  of 
the  1100  miles  of  streets,  457  miles  were  paved. 
The  school -building  piogramme  since  1923  has 
included  the  election  of  the  new  Technical  High 
School  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000;  the  North  High 
School  at  a  cost  of  $750,000;  the  Benson 
High  School  at  a  cost  of  $700,000;  and  a  $718,- 
000  addition  to  the  South  High  School.  The 
construction  of  elemental y  schools  and  improve- 
ments represent  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000. 
Omaha  holds  second  place  among  the  live-stock 
markets  of  the  United  States.  Its  1 4  meat-pack- 
ing plants  consume  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
butcher  stock  received;  the  output  of  meats  and 
other  packing-house  products  is  valued  at  approx- 
imately $200,000,000  a  year.  The  Li\e  Stock 
Exchange  costing  $1,000,000  and  a  $750,000 
traffic  viaduct  have  been  constructed;  facilities 
for  receiving  motor-truck  shipments  of  live  stock, 
which  total  nearly  2,000,000  head  annually, 
also  have  been  improved.  The  Omaha  municipal 
airport,  comprising  200  acres,  is  the  cential  aii- 
port  on  the  New  York-San  Francisco  air  loute 
and  a  terminus  on  the  Omaha-Kansas  City  loute. 
On  Nov.  6,  1928,  the  city  voted  bonds  amount- 
ing to  $250,000  tor  the  improvement  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  field.  Building  construction  has  been 
active.  Among  the  structuies  elected  since  1924 
are  the  Omaha  Bee-News  Building,  Union  State 
Bank  Building,  Medical  Arts  Building,  Jewish 
Community  Centie,  Ak-Sar-Ben  Coliseum, 
Knights  of  Columbus  Home,  and  the  Paxton 
Hotel.  Tn  1928  the  Joslyn  Memorial  Building, 
a  $3,000,000  headquarters  for  musical,  art,  and 
cultural  organizations,  and  the  Union  Bus  Depot 
were  under  construction.  An  agreement  was 
reached  in  1929  for  the  combination  of  the  two 
separate  but  adjacent  passenger  terminals  of  tho 
Union  Pacific  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
railways  as  a  joint  terminal  to  cost  $4,200,000. 
In  1925,  15,463  persons  were  employed  in  the 
city's  industrial  establishments  and  received 
$21,048,000  in  wages;  the  value  of  products 
manufactured  was  $339,004,000.  Bank  clearings 
in  1928  amounted  to  $2,311,913,000.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  in  1927  was  $342,- 
322,000;  the  net  debt  was  $33,231,000. 

OMAN.    See  ARABIA. 

ONCKEN,  6nk'en,  HERMANN  (1869-  ). 
A  German  historian  and  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  (since  1928).  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  World  War  literature  of  his  coun- 
try. Among  his  works  are  Amenka  und  die 
grossen  Machte:  Historisch-politischc  Aufsatsc 
(1914);  Das  alte  und  das  neue  Mitteleuropa 
(1917);  fteber  den  Zusammenhang  von  inncrer 
und  AeuBsercr  Politik  (1918);  Weltgeschichte 
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und  Veraailler  Friede  (1921);  Die  Utopie  dea 
Thomas  Mores  und  das  Macht-proWem  in  der 
Staatslehre  (1921);  titaatsnation  und  Kullur- 
nation  (1922) ;  Lassalle  (1922)  ;  Die  historische 
Rhein-politik  der  Franzosen  (1922)  ;  Aus  Rankes 
Fruhzeit  (1922)  ;  Die  Rheinpolitik  Kaiser  Napo- 
leons lily  J86.5-71,  und  der  Ursprung  des  Kriegea, 
1870-71  (1926). 

O'NEILL,  EUGENE  (GLADSTONE)  (1888-  ). 
An  American  playwright,  bom  in  New  York 
City,  the  son  of  James  O'Neill,  a  celebrated 
actor.  He  was  educated  at  De  La  Salle  Insti- 
tute and  Princeton  (1906-07)  and  Harvard 
(1914-15)  univeisities.  In  1909  lie  went  to  San 
Francisco  and  thence  to  Central  Ameiioa  on  a 
gold-prospecting  venture.  After  1914,  devoting 
himself  to  playwriting,  he  pioduced  The  Moon 
of  the,  Canhoecs  and  Other  Plays  of  the  Sea 
(1919)  ;  Beyond  the  Horizon,  a  tiagedy  in  six 
acts  (1919);  Thirst  and  Other  Plays  (1914); 
Emperor  Jones,  an  extiaoidinary  monologue  de- 
picting the  psychology  of  feai  ;  Different  (1921 )  ; 
The  Ktraw  (1921 )  ;  Cold  (1921 )  ;  Anna  Christie 
(1922);  The  First  Man  and  The  Hairy  Ape 
(1922);  The  Fountain  (1923)  ;  Welded  and  All 
Ood's  Chilian's  Got  Wings  (1924)  ;  J>rsire  Under 
the  Elms  (1024);  Marco  Millions  (1924);  The 
Great  (jod  Blown  (1925);  Lazatus  Laughed 
(1926)  ;  The  Strange  Interlude  (1927)  ;  Dynamo 
(1928).  He  is  among  the  outstanding  American 
diamatists.  Some  of  Ins  plays  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Euiope.  Consult  (Studies  on  &ia>  Mays 
of  Eugene  O'A'eill,  by  Alan  IX  Mickle  (1929). 

O'NEILL,  NORMAN  (1875-^  ).  A  British 
composer  and  conductoi,  bom  in  London.  After 
studying  with  Dr.  A.  Someiwell  during  1890-93, 
he  \\ent  to  Fiankfnrt,  completing  his  studies  at 
lioch's  CoiiHeivatoiy  under  I.  Knorr  in  1897. 
In  1908  he  became  musical  director  of  the  Hay- 
maiket  Tlieatie,  in  London,  which  post  he  has 
held  since  then,  with  the  interruption  of  one 
season  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  (1919-20). 
In  1919  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  1924  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  as  profes- 
soi  of  composition.  As  a  composer,  he  is  best 
known  for  the  excellent  quality  of  his  incidental 
music  to  many  plays,  including  Hamlet;  Mac- 
let  h;  King  J^ear;  Julius  Ca>sar;  The  Merchant 
of  Venice;  Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird;  and  Philips's 
The  Ijost  Heir.  He  also  wrote  two  overtures, 
In  Autumn  and  In  Spring  Time,  Scotch 
Rhapsody;  a  set,  Miniaturcst  for  small  orches- 
tra; Woldcmar,  a  fantasy  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra;  La  belle  dame  sans  mercit  for  baritone 
and  orchestra;  a  piano  quintet,  a  'cello  sonata, 
and  other  chambci  music. 

ONIEGIN,  SIGBID  (1891-  ).  A  cele- 
brated Geirnan  dramatic  mezzo-soprano,  born  of 
German  parents  in  Stockholm.  She  was  bi  ought 
up  in  Wiesbaden,  studied  singing  with  Resz  and 
Weiss  in  Frankfort,  and  later  with  di  Raineri 
in  Milan,  and  made  her  de"but  as  a  concert 
singer  in  Leipzig  in  1912,  under  her  maiden 
name,  Hoffmann.  The  same  year,  she  married 
tiugen  Oniegin,  a  talented  composer  and  excel- 
lent pianist,  who  traveled  with  her  as  her  ac- 
companist until  his  death  in  1919.  She  made 
her  de"but  in  opera  in  Stuttgart,  and  in  1919 
became  a  regular  member  of  the  Nationaloper  in 
Munich.  Since  her  Ameiican  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  as  Amneria  (Aida, 
Nov.  22,  1922),  she  has  been  a  great  favorite 
there.  In  1920  she  married  the  Munich  physi- 
cian, Fritz  Pentzold. 


ONTARIO.  A  Canadian  province,  with  an 
area  of  407,262  squaie  miles,  of  which  365,880 
square  miles  are  land  area.  Population  in  1911, 
2,527,292;  in  1921,  2,933,662,  or  a  gain  of  16 
per  cent;  estimated  in  1927,  3,187,000;  and  in 
1929,  3,271,300.  In  1921  the  rural  population 
made  up  41.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared 
with  47.4  per  cent  in  1911.  The  male  population 
numbered  1,481,890;  female,  1,451,772,  in  1921. 
The  leading  cities,  with  their  populations  in 

1926,  were-  Toronto,  556,691   (381,833  in  1911 )  , 
Ottawa,  the  capital  of  Canada,  119,254    (87,062 
in    1911);    Hamilton,    114,151    in    1921     (81,969 
in   1911);    London,   60,959   in   1921    (46,300    in 

Industry.  While  agriculture  is  the  leading 
activity  of  the  province,  it  is  evident  that  by 
no  means  all  its  possibilities  are  yet  exploited 
Only  14,000,000  acres  were  under  cultivation  in 
1928  and  it  is  estimated  that  northern  Ontano 
alone  contains  some  20,000,000  acres  icady  foi 
the  plow.  Diversified  farming,  including  danj- 
ing,  is  becoming  the  rule.  In  1927,  10,434,401 
acres  were  under  field  ciops;  the  more  important 
were  hay  and  clover,  3,382,722  acres ;  oats,  2,689,- 
295 ;  wheat,  870,957 ;  there  are  also  considerable 
yields  of  barley,  peas,  corn,  fodder  corn,  sugar 
beets,  and  other  root  crops.  The  total  value 
was  $261,264,000  ($196,220,000  in  1914).  The 
growing  attention  accorded  dairying  and  the 
meat  industry  is  indicated  in  the  increase  of 
live  stock.  Cattle  in  1927  numbeied  2,714,9.">4 
and  2,601,086  in  1913;  sheep  in  1927  and  in  1913 
were  956,267  and  705,848.  The  number  of  swine 
in  1927  was  1,883,177.  In  1927  there  were  1040 
creameries  and  factories  which  produced  piod- 
ucts  valued  at  $73,482,546  (about  $18,000,000  in 
1910).  Fruit  culture,  paiticularly  apples,  and 
the  production  of  tobacco  and  sugar  beets  are 
rapidly  spreading  in  the  southern  districts.  In 
1926  all  agncultuial  products  for  the  province 
were  valued  at  $482,481,000,  the  total  foi  the 
Dominion  being  $1,668,175,000.  Faiuieis'  organ- 
izations are  widely  prevalent,  and  many  of  them 
concern  themselves  seriously  with  the  problem 
of  cooperative  marketing.  Such  plans  for  the 
dairymen  and  fruit  giowers  receive  the  support 
of  the  Government.  Attention  also  was  directed 
by  an  interested  agricultural  ministry  to  the 
necessity  of  creating  cooperative  credit  societies. 
Other  industries  yielded,  fisheries  in  1926, 
$3,152,193,  made  up  of  fresh-watei  catches  of 
herring,  pickeiel,  pike,  trout,  and  whitefish; 
forest  products  in  1926,  $32,146,671,  made  up  of 
lumber,  shingles,  and  lath.  In  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  the  pi  od notion  of  papei,  Ontario 
was  second  to  Quebec.  For  1926  pulp  worth 
$38,008,752  was  pioduced. 

In  mining  activities  in  1927,  Ontario  led  all 
the  other  provinces.  Figures  foi  metallic  pio- 
duction  for  1927  weie-  Gold,  $33,627,000;  silver, 
$5,230,402;  nickel,  $5,674,448;  copper,  $2,832,- 
536;  total,  including  all  otheis,  $62,766,450. 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  including  natural  gas, 
crude  petroleum,  structural  materials,  and  clay 
products,  yielded  $27,073,119.  Grand  total  for 

1927,  $90,283,447;    for    1911,    $42,796,162.     The 
estimate  for  1928  was  $100,000,000      Under  the 
active  administration  of  the  Hydroelectric  Com- 
mission, the  extension  of  the  use  of  water  power 
for   energy   went  on.     By    1929,   558  municipal- 
ities were  being  served.     Revenues  for  192(3  were 
$22,677,999,  and  costs  of  maintenance,  etc  ,  to- 
gether with  the  sinking  fund,  $20,343,231  ;   this 
left  a  surplus  of  $2,334,768.     (Revenues  for  1913 
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were  $2,011,918).  The  growth  of  this  experi- 
ment in  public  ownership  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  1910-  horse  power,  750;  munici- 
palities and  townships,  10;  1926:  horse  power 
used,  530,119,  municipalities,  etc.,  249.  Total 
assets  of  the  commission  and  the  municipalities, 
in  1913,  $11,907,820;  m  1926,  $82,739,409. 
Many  projects  are  under  way,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  Chippewa  Canal  scheme  which 
was  completed  in  1925  and  produces  522,790 
horse  power  at  a  construction  cost  estimated  at 
$76,302,489.  This  plan,  because  of  its  ambitious 
nature,  aroused  discussion  of  a  very  controver- 
sial character. 

In  1926  there  were  9457  industrial  establish- 
ments (8001  in  1910),  capitalized  at  $1,985,- 
165,921,  and  employing  280,351  workers  (238,817 
in  1910).  Cost  of  materials  were  $908,044,673 
and  the  value  of  the  output  was  $1,677,933,504 
($579,810,225  in  1910).  Leading  industries  are 
machinery,  building  construction,  milling,  pack- 
ing, leather,  boot  and  shoe  production,  hosiery, 
and  rubber  pioducts. 

Trade  and  Communications.  In  1926  there 
were  10,870  miles  of  railway,  as  compared  with 
!)000  in  1913.  In  1925  theie  were  1,241,647 
miles  of  telephone  wire  and  511,286  telephones  in 
1926.  In  1926-27  exports  amounted  to  $514,- 
395,535  ($132,756,532  in  1913)  and  imports  to 
$518,815,245  ($301,651,328  in  1913). 

Government.  For  1913-14  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures were  $11,121,382  and  $11,819,311;  by 
1927-28  they  had  become  $55,790,000  and  $55,- 
613,000.  The  Dominion  subsidy  and  receipts 
fiom  lands  and  forewts  have  shown  no  increase, 
but  new  revenues  were  derived  from  succession 
duties  and  corporation  taxes.  The  dnect  lia- 
bilities of  the  piovince  by  1926  had  risen  to 
$366,629,582.  Under  an  act  of  1921,  the  province 
was  empowerd  to  enter  the  banking  business 
for  the  cairymg  of  savings  accounts  and  life- 
insurance  business.  The  puipose  was  the  ap- 
plication of  such  funds  towaid  agricultural 
credits.  There  were,  in  1927-28,  7581  elementary 
and  secondaiy  schools  attended  by  725,085 
pupils  (518,605  pupils  in  1911).  The  1926 
budget  bore  $10,516,440  for  education  ($842,278 
in  1912).  Total  expenditures  on  education,  pro- 
vincial and  local,  in  1912,  $13,492,108;  in  1927, 
$48,602,727.  The  provincial  university,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  was  attended  by  5480  students 
in  1925-26.  Women  were  granted  the  ballot  in 
1918  and  permitted  to  stand  for  the  piovmcial 
Legislature.  In  the  Dominion  Parliament,  the 
repi  oseiitation  is  House  of  Commons,  82; 
Senate,  24. 

OPIE,  KUGENE  LINDSAY  (1873-  ).  An 
American  pathologist  (see  VOL.  XVII).  During 
the  World  War,  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Medical  Corps  in  France,  attaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  He  left  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  1923  to  become  professor  and  head  of  the 
pathology  department  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  director  of  laboratories  at  the 
Henry  Phipps  Institute  there.  He  was  engaged 
in  a  study  of  trench  fever,  pneumonia,  and  in- 
fluenza from  1917  to  1919  and  of  immunity  and 
tuberculosis  after  1920.  In  1921  he  published 
Epidemic  Respiratory  Diftea.se. 

OPFENHEIM,  E  PHILLIPS  ( 1 866-  ) .  An 
English  author  educated  at  the  Wyggeston  Gram- 
mar school,  Leicester,  who  published  his  107th 
novel  in  1928  His  novels,  which  are  mostly 
stories  of  adventure,  include  The  Lighted  Way 
(1912)  ,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind  (1917) ;  The 


Great  Impersonation  (1920);  The  Great  Prince 
Khan  (1922);  The  Eml  Shepherd  (1923);  The 
Wrath  to  Come  (1924);  The  (lolden  Beast 
(1926);  Miss  Brown  of  Xyo  (1927);  and  Ma- 
torni'tt  Vineyard  ( 1 928 ) . 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE.  See  SOUTH  AF- 
KICA,  UJMION  OF. 

ORATORIO.     See  Music. 

ORCHARDS.    See  HORTICULTURE. 

ORDNANCE.  The  World  War— greatest  of 
international  conflicts — had  a  correspondingly 
great  effect  on  the  development  of  implements  of 
war,  collectively  called  oidnance.  The  ingenuity 
of  a  nation  fighting  for  existence,  with  its  back 
to  the  Avail,  is  stimulated  to  the  utmost  in  devel- 
oping means  for  overcoming  the  common  enemy. 

Science,  engineering,  and  industry  united  in 
strenuous  <endcavois  to  make  more  effective  the 
nation's  man  power  by  supplementing  it  with 
every  mechanical  improvement  over  man  him- 
self. Materiel,  as  contrasted  with  personnel, 
became  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  warfare — but  another  phase  of 
the  industrial  revolution  characteristic  of  the 
last  century.  Ordnance  compiises  all  the  things 
the  soldier  fights  with,  as  distinguished  from  the 
material  things  that  merely  provide  him  with 
a  more  or  less  comfortable  existence,  such  as 
food,  clothing,  shoes,  shelter,  fuel,  means  of 
tiansportation,  and  so  forth.  The  ordnance 
equipment  of  a  modern  army  includes  about 
1200  separate  and  distinct  types  of  units,  which 
in  their  assembly  require  the  manufacture  of 
250,000  separate  and  distinct  components. 

The  infantryman  requires  shoulder  rifles  by 
the  million;  cartridges  for  them  by  the  billion; 
light  one-man  automatic  rifles  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands for  use  in  tight  places  calling  for  shoit 
concerted  bursts  of  fire;  heavy  machine  guns 
by  thousands  for  playing  the  continuous  leaden 
stream  of  the  modern  machine-gun  barrage; 
sensitive  sights  and  rugged  tiipods  with  eleva- 
tion and  ti  averse  devices  to  insure  placing  the 
deadly  hail  with  safety  to  his  own  advancing 
lines  and  maximum  damage  to  the  enemy;  carts 
to  carry  his  machine  guns  and  water  jackets  to 
cool  them,  rifle  grenades  and  rifle  attachments 
to  thiow  them;  explosive  hand  grenades  for  de- 
fense against  enemy  raiding  parties  and  for  mop- 
ping up  trenches  on  the  offensive;  gas  gienadcs 
for  making  enemy  dugouts  uninhabitable  and 
Thermit  grenades  for  fusing  the  breech  mecha- 
nism of  captured  enemy  cannon  and  machine 
guns,  continued  possession  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful; bayonets  and  bolos,  trench  knives,  helmets, 
periscopes,  range  finders,  etc.,  not  to  mention 
the  "baby"  37-mm.  cannon  for  wiping  out  hostile 
machine-gun  nests  and  3-inch  trench  mortars 
of  simple  yet  most  effective  design. 

The  artilleryman  requires  field  pieces  by  the 
thousand  for  divisional  artillery — the  "75"  gun 
and  its  companion  piece,  the  105-mm.  howitzer; 
heavy  pieces  for  corps  artillery — the  4.7-inch 
gun  and  its  companion  piece,  the  155-mm. 
howitzer;  high-powered,  medium-calibre  pieces 
for  army  artillery — 155-mm.  guns  and  8-mch 
howitzers;  8-,  10-,  12-  and  14-inch  guns  and  16- 
inch  howitzers  on  railway  mounts  to  reach  the 
enemy's  back  area;  16-inch  guns  on  permanent 
barbette  emplacements  for  coastal  defense;  self- 
propelled  caterpillar  mounts  for  all  calibres 
from  the  75-mm.  gun  to  the  240-mm.  howitzer, 
capable  of  negotiating  steep  grades,  accompany- 
ing its  tactical  unit  at  all  speeds  and  ready  to 
go  into  action  immediately  on  arrival  at  the 
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Photographs,  Ordnance  Department,   United  States  Army 

UNITED   STATES   ARMY   ORDNANCE 

1.  Various   Types  of  6-mch   Projectiles 

2.  Projectile   (Weight  2340  Pounds)    and   Powder   Charge    (850   Pounds)    for   16-Inch    United   States 
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firing  point  and  depart  to  safer  regions  immedi- 
ately after  its  mission  is  accomplished.  For  the 
effective  use  of  his  weapons,  the  artilleryman 
requires  vast  quantities  of  ammunition:  shrap- 
nel, high-explosive  shells,  and  gas  shells  by  mil- 
lions of  rounds,  each  an  intricate  mechanism  in 
itself. 

The  aviator  requires  stripped  machine  guns 
speeded  up  to  1400  shots  per  minute,  adjusted 
with  inconceivable  nicety  to  shoot  between  the 
rapidly  revolving  blades  of  his  propeller;  elec- 
tric heaters  to  prevent  freezing  of  the  lubricat- 


bly  forward  by  500-horse-power  Liberty  engines, 
crossing  trench  systems,  shell  craters  and  other 
obstacles  by  means  of  its  powerful  caterpillar 
track-laying  mechanism — are  needed. 

Pyrotechnics  are  drafted  into  war  service  to 
obtain  communication  among  the  various  ele- 
ments of  attacking  waves,  to  smoke-screen 
daylight  raids,  to  illuminate  the  immediate  fore- 
ground and  thereby  prevent  surprise  night  at- 
tacks, as  well  as  to  guide  night-flying  airmen 
to  a  safe  landing  on  an  otherwise  unilluminated 
landing  field. 


KEY 

••H  FIELD  OF  FIRE 
4.7  IN.GUN  CARR.M.1920 
4.7  IN.GUN  CARR.M.1921 
«  I  FIELD  OF  FIRE 

4.7  IN.GUN  CARR.M.1906 


DIAGBAMATIO   COMPARISON  OF  U     8    A.   4  7-lNC'II   FIELD   GUNS 
Models    of    1906    and    1020-1921 


75*121 


Gun. 


COMPARISON    OP    LIGHT    FIELD    ARTILLERY 

Weight   of    Projectile 
U.  S.   Army  Gun — 15  Ib.     French  Gun — 12.2   Ib       German  Gun 


-1496  Ib. 


ing  system  of  hm  gun  mechanism  at  high  alti- 
tudes, &hot  counters  to  indicate  the  available 
amount  of  ammunition  remaining;  armor-pierc- 
ing bullets  foi  use  against  armored  airplanes  or 
in  low-Hying  action  against  tanks,  incendiary 
bullets  to  ignite  the  gas  contents  of  enemy  cap- 
tive balloons  and  dirigibles;  tracer  bullets  to 
assist  in  correcting  his  aim,  ingenious  sights  to 
con  eel  automatically  foi  the  relative  speed  and 
dnection  of  his  own  plane  and  his  taigct;  air- 
plane bombs,  from  the  small  25-pouiid-frag- 
nientation  type  for  use  against  enemy  troops,  to 
the  4000-pound  bomb  for  attack  on  battleships 
or  foi  tided  enemy  positions;  bomb  sights  to  de- 
termine the  proper  instant  for  release,  and  re- 
lease mechanisms  to  carry  his  huge  instruments 
of  destruction  with  safety  to  himself  and  to 
release  them  accurately  in  order  to  inflict  the 
most  damage  on  the  enemy. 

To  supplement  the  waves  of  attacking  infan- 
try, light  two-man  tanks  equipped  with  a  single 
machine  gun;  heavy  tanks  equipped  with  37-mm. 
cannon  and  four  machine  guns — urged  irresisti- 


The  cost  of  equipping  a  modern  army  with 
necessary  amounts  of  up-to-date  ordnance  can 
be  sensed  from  the  estimates  of  12Va  billion 
do!  la  is  made  for  the  equipment  of  the  first  five 
million  American  tioops  called  to  the  colois  dur- 
ing the  War.  The  impetus  given  to  ordnance 
design  by  that  conflict  has  continued,  inasmuch 
as  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  United  States 
\vas  actively  in  the  War  did  not  permit  the  full 
development  of  many  promising  devices.  While 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  advances  in 
the  field  of  ordnance  design  by  other  armies  is 
not  available,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  they 
have  made  at  least  as  much  progress  in  this 
direction  as  a  recent  announcement  indicates  has 
been  made  in  the  United  States  Army.  A  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  relative  'effectiveness  of  ordnance 
used  during  the  War  and  that  developed  since 
the  Armistice  can  be  gained  from  the  statement 
that  in  the  United  States  Army,  the  new  75-mm. 
gun  has  twice  the  range  of  the  French  "7.5" 
used  in  1018;  the  new  4  7-inch  gun  has  two  and 
one-half  times  the  range  of  the  pre-war  model 
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and  fires  a  heavier  projectile;  the  new  155-mm. 
gun  outranges  the  French  gun  of  the  same  cali- 
bre used  during  the  War,  by  nearly  five  miles; 
the  largest  aerial  bomb  effectively  used  during 
the  War  weighed  only  400  pounds;  the  latest 
successful  development  weighs  4000  pounds  and 
contains  over  a  ton  of  explosive;  the  50-calibre 
super-machine  gun  shoots  a  bullet  weighing  four 
times  as  much  as  the  0.30-cahbre  Browning 
and  has  three  times  the  lange  of  the  weapon 
used  in  the  Wai  ;  the  latest  caterpillar  mount 
for  divisional  artillery  has  attained  a  maximum 
speed  of  30  miles  on  good  roads,  as  contrasted 
with  the  8-  or  10-mile-per-hour  maximum  during 
the  War.  See  AKTILLKRY;  EXPLOSIVES;  GUNS, 
NAVAL;  PROJECTILE;  SMALL  ARMS;  TRENCH 
WARFARE  MATERIAL;  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS. 

QBE  DEPOSITS.  See  GEOLOGY,  under  Eco- 
nomic (Icoloqy. 

OREGON.  The  ninth  State  in  size  (06,699) 
square  miles)  and  the  thirty-fourth  in  popula- 
tion; capital,  Salem.  The  population  increased 
from  672,7(55  in  1910  to  783,389  in  1920,  or 
by  164  per  rent;  estimated  population  1928, 
902,000.  The  number  of  whites  increased  from 
655,090  (1910)  to  769,146  (1920);  Indians  de- 
creased in  number  from  5090  to  4590;  Chinese, 
from  7363  to  3090;  the  number  of  Japanese  in- 
ci  eased  from  3418  to  4151 ;  of  Negroes  from  1492 
tu  2144;  and  native  whites  from  552,089  to  666,- 
995.  The  foi  eign-born  white  population  decreased 
from  103,001  to  102,151.  Both  urban  and  rural 
populations  mounted  during  the  decade*  the 
foimer  fiom  307,060  to  391,010;  the  latter  from 
365,705  to  392,370.  The  growth  of  the  principal 
cities  was  tiH  iollows  Portland  (qv. ),  from 
207,214  in  1910  to  258,288  in  1020;  Astoiia, 
9599  to  14,027;  Salem,  14,094  to  17,679 

Agriculture.  As  Oregon  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant gium-growing  States,  agricultural  condi- 
tions have  i  ell  voted  the  fluctuations  in  price  and 
pioduction  of  grains  during,  and  subsequent  to, 
the  World  War.  This  situation  is  tieated  in 
detail  under  AumcuLruRE,  CORN,  WHFAT,  BAR- 
LEY, etc.  The  number  of  farms  iiici  eased  10  3  per 
cent,  or  fiom  45,502  in  1910  to  50,206  in  1920, 
and  rose  farther  to  55,911  in  1925;  the  acreage 
in  fai  nis  increased  from  11,685,110  to  13,542,318 
and  to  14,130,847  (1925).  The  percentage  of 
total  land  area  in  farms  increased  from  19  1  in 
11)10  to  22.1  in  1920  and  23  1  in  1923.  The  total 
value  of  faim  propeity  rose  by  55  pei  cent  or 
fiom  $528,243,782  in  1910  to  $818,559,751  in 
1020,  but  diminished  to  $714,410,119  in  1925; 
the  average  value  per  farm  was  $11,609  in 
1010,  $16,304  in  1920,  and  $12,778  in  1925.  In 
interpreting  these  values,  the  inflation  of  the 
currency  incident  to  the  War  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Of  the  total  nunibei  of  farms 
m  1925,  45,887  were  operated  by  owners;  618, 
by  managers;  and  9406,  by  tenants.  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1910  were  37,796;  847;  and 
0859  White  farmers  in  1920  numbered  49,633, 
compared  with  44,875  in  1910;  colored  farmers 
numbered  573,  compared  with  627.  Farms  re- 
ported as  under  mortgage,  17,843  in  1920,  num- 
bered 20,»90  in  1925.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
was  851,108  in  1920;  784,459  in  1925.  Of  these, 
280,411  in  1920  were  dairy  cows;  205,057  in 
1925.  The  number  of  swine  was  266,778  in  1920; 
216,065  in  1925;  the  number  of  sheep  was  2,002,- 
378  in  1920;  1,775,093  in  1925.  The  estimated 
production  of  the  principal  farm  crops  in  1928 
WRH  as  follows  Corn,  2,952,000  bushels;  wheat, 
23,318,000;  oats,  10,944,000;  barley,  3,675,000; 


potatoes,  6,240,000;  apples,  6,950,000;  and  hay, 
2,323,000  tons.  Comparative  figures  for  1913 
are  corn,  698,000  bushels;  wheat,  15,717,000; 
oats,  15,228,000;  barley,  4,200,000;  potatoes, 
6,750,000;  and  hay,  1,732,000  tons. 

Mining.  The  mineral  resources  of  Oregon  are 
not  fully  developed.  Among  the  minerals  pro- 
duced are  sand  and  gravel,  gold,  copper,  silver, 
cement,  and  stone.  The  production  of  gold, 
copper,  and  silver  subsequent  to  1914  was  as 
shown  in  the  table.  In  addition  to  the  minerals 


Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Tear 

Valued  at 

Fine  ounces 

Pounds 

1914 

$1,591,461 

142,552 

39,248 

1916 

1,902,179 

231,342 

3,581,886 

1918 

1,270,465 

107,323 

2,451,016 

1920 

1,017,490 

82,743 

2,355,276 

1921 

822,034 

42,120 

174,300 

1926 

273,759 

29,733 

41,504 

3928 

225,968 

30,924 

358,463 

mentioned  above,  the  State  also  produces  min- 
eral waters  and  small  quantities  of  lime  and 
platinum.  The.  total  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts in  1926  was  $6,941,355,  compared  with 
$5,496,253  in  1920;  $3,962,822  in  1919;  $4,191,740 
in  1918;  and  $3,331,132  in  1914. 

Manufactures.  Oregon  in  not  one  of  the 
most  important  industrial  States,  but  its  man- 
ufacturing activities  are  firmly  established.  In 
1920  there  weie  in  the  State  four  cities  with 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  forming  384  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State;  and 
in  1019  these  reported  004  per  cent  of  the 
State's  manufactured  products  There  were 
2246  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State 
in  1909;  2707  in  1919;  1907  in  1025;  and  1779 
in  1927  Wage  earners  in  manufactories  num- 
bered 58,559  in  1919,  5<),563  in  1925;  and  61,- 
401  in  1927  The  capital  invested  amounted  to 
$80,081,873  in  1909  and  $237,254,730  in  1919. 
The  value  of  products  amounted  to  $!)3,004,845 
in  1909;  to  $366,782,627  in  1919;  to  $352,763,- 
595  in  1925;  and  to  $342,852,371  in  1927  The 
inciease  in  the  value  of  products  evidenced  in 
1919  was  in  great  measure  due  to  changes  111 
economic  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
Wai  and  cannot  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
growth  of  manufactures  during  the  war  period; 
but  an  increase  in  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons employed  has  clearly  shown  steady  growth 
in  the  manufacturing  activities  of  the  State. 
The  first  industry  in  point  of  value  of  products 
is  that  relating  to  lumber  and  timber  •  these  at- 
tained $30,200,000  in  1909;  $95,264,000  m  1919; 
$130,496,672  in  1925;  $112,242,264  in  .1927. 
Flom-mill  and  gristmill  products  rank  second 
in  this  respect,  they  were  $8,891,000  in  1909; 
$42,550,000  in  1919;  $28,179,224  in  1925;  $21,- 
201,405  in  1927.  Foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  high  in  rank,  were  valued  at  $3,135,000 
in  1909;  $3,823,000  in  1914;  $31,689,000  in 
1919;  $8,273,299  in  1927.  Slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  also  important,  had  products 
valued  at  $5,880,000  in  1909,  at  $7,487,000  in 
1914;  at  $15,868,000  in  1919;  and  $15,310,566  in 
1927.  The  chief  manufacturing  city  is  Port- 
land; others  are  Astoria,  Eugene,  and  Salem. 
In  1909  there  were  in  Portland  649  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  with  a  product  valued  at 
$46,861,000;  846  in  1919,  with  $196,380,000;  in 
1927  products  were  valued  at  $146,973,636. 

Education.  Effort  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  efficiency  has  continued  without  in- 
terruption. A  compul HOI  y -education  law  was 
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adopted  by  the  people  at  the  general  election 
held  in  November,  1022.  The  history  of  the 
State  is  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  there  are  also  courses  in  moral  instruction 
and  physical  education.  In  1918  the  Legisla- 
ture enacted  a  physical-education  law  making  it 
mandatory  that  all  pupils  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  receive  physical  training  for 
an  average  of  at  least  20  minutes  a  day.  Prog- 
ress was  made  during  the  decade  in  the  rural 
schools  and  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State 
consolidation  was  under  way.  The  total  num- 
ber of  consolidations  for  elementary  schools  for 
1923  was  77,  with  an  enrollment  of  5585  pupils. 
Tn  1914  the  State  adopted  a  uniform  system  of 
standards  foi  country  and  village  schools.  A 
movement  for  junior  high  schools  developed. 
The  legislature  of  1919  established  a  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Kducation  and  substantial 
progress  \\HH  made  in  this  field,  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  technical  tiaining  The 
total  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
1925-20  was  142,711;  in  the  high  schools,  it  was 
39,1  SO;  and  the  expendituie  for  public  day 
schools  was;  curient,  $14,782,738;  outlays, 
$4,1(17,209.  Illiteracy  decreased  from  2  2  per  cent 
in  1910  to  18  per  cent  in  1920;  in  the  native 
white  population,  it  lemaJiied  at  05  per  cent; 
anionjr  the  foreign-born  white,  it  decreased  trom 
5  9  to  5  4  per  cent;  among  the  Negro,  it  increased 
from  3  7  to  5  5  per  cent 

Finance.  State  expenditures  for  the  year 
ended  Sept  30,  1927,  aw  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were-  for  maintenance 
and  npciatioii  ot  go\ernmentnl  departments, 
$11  970,091  (of  which  $442,844  was  aid  to  local 
education),  tor  conducting  public-service  enter- 
prises, $37119;  for  interest  on  debt,  $2,900,480; 
ioi  peiiiiaiient  impiovements,  $7,182,048,  total, 
$22009,594  (of  which  $9,822,550  was  for  high- 
ways, $3,137,010  being  for  maintenance  and  $0,- 
084.910  tor  const  ruction),  l^enues  were  $22,- 
954,710  Of  this,  piopeity  and  special  taxes 
f diiiied  2(54  pel  cent,  departmental  earnings 
and  chaises  foi  officers'  sen  ices,  58  pel  cent; 
sales  ot  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  50.7 
per  cent  1'ropertv  valuation  was  $1,110,077,- 
349,  State  taxation  theieon,  $5,280,824  Net 
State  funded  debt  on  Sept  30,  1927,  was  $30,155,- 
029  Highway  bonds  outstanding  weie  $34,- 
400,750. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  In  1914  the 
Republican  candidate  for  governor,  James  Withy- 
coml>c,  was  elected;  the  Demociats  reelected 
Senator  Chamberlain.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  adopted  by  a  large  majoiity,  pro- 
hibited the  sale  or  manufactuie  within  the  State 
of  intoxicants,  but  pel  nutted  importations  An 
amendment  abolishing  capital  punishment  also 
was  adopted,  but  six  years  later,  capital  punish- 
ment was  lestoied  by  vote  of  the  people  Women 
participated  in  the  elections  for  the  first  time 
in  1910  Minor  State  officers  only  were  chosen. 
Jn  the  piesidential  voting  of  that  year,  Hughes 
received  120,968  votes;  Wilson,  J20J25  The 
prohibition  section  of  the  constitution  adopted 
in  1914  was  amended  to  prohibit  importation  of 
intoxicants  into  the  State.  An  amendment  em- 
powering the  governor  to  veto  single  items  in 
appropriation  bills  also  was  carried.  On  June 
7,  1910,  the  Columbia  River  Highway,  a  great 
scenic  roadway,  was  dedicated.  In  1917  the 
policy  of  expending  automobile-license  revenues 
on  permanent  highway  construction  was  adopted. 
Through  capitalization  of  these  revenues,  more 


than  $40,000,000  was  expended  on  pavement 
of  trunk  highways.  In  1918  Governor  Withy- 
combe  was  reelected  and  Charles  L.  McNary, 
who  had  been  appointed  on  the  death  of 
Senator  Lane,  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  Gov- 
ernor Withycombe  died  m  office,  Mar.  3,  1919, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ben  W.  Olcott.  In  1920 
Robert  N.  Stanfield,  Republican,  was  elected 
Senator.  In  the  presidential  vote,  Harding  re- 
ceived 143,592;  Cox,  80,019.  In  1922  the  Demo- 
crats elected  Walter  M.  Pierce  governor.  The 
voters  adopted  a  compulsory-school  law  which 
required  that  childien  over  8  and  under  10  years 
of  age  be  sent  to  the  public  schools  during  the 
school  year.  This  law  was  framed  with  a  view 
to  suppressing  private  and  parochial  schools  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons  and  r 
was  supported  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  The  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United 
States  District  Couit,  Mar.  31,  1924,  and  in 
1925  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
vote  for  President  in  1924  was-  Coolidge,  142,- 
579;  Davia,  07,589;  La  Follette,  08,403  I  L. 
Patterson  was  elected  governor  by  the  Republi- 
can vote  in  1920  In  1928  the  vote  for  President 
was:  Hoover,  205,341;  Smith,  109,223. 

Legislation.  In  1915  a  law  was  enacted,  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  people  in  1914, 
to  piohibit  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  liquor  in 
the  State;  but  it  permitted  importations  in  lim- 
ited quantities  to  individuals  In  1917,  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  Lansing,  the  Legislature 
withdrew  certain  anti-alien  bills  designed  to 
prevent  Japanese  from  owning  land  in  the  State. 
Provision  was  made  for  a  rural-ciedit  system 
and  for  the  establishment  of  county  tuberculosis 
sanitorra  and  hospitals  This  Legislature  also 
passed  a  "bone-dry"  prohibition  bill.  Amend- 
ments in  the  laws  relating  to  the  judiciarv  were 
made  in  1917  and  1919.  An  enactment  of  1919 
forbade  the  display  of  the  red  flag  or  any  other 
like  symbol.  In  1921  the  Legislature  provided 
for  the  State  Board  of  Aviation,  created  the  State 
Board  of  Contiol  and  the  Budget  Commission, 
and  made  provision  for  the  Americanization  of  the 
foreign-born  It  adopted,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  people,  thereafter  given,  optional  cash  or 
loan  bonuses  to  veterans  of  the  War.  Tn  1923 
the  Legislature  passed  an  income-tax  law  and 
an  eight-hour  law  for  lumber  workers  It  also 
established  the  Judicial  Council  with  the  Chief 
Justice  as  chairman.  At  this  session,  measures 
were  passed  against  the  holding  of  land  by  aliens, 
and  requiring  voteis  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
English.  A  literacy  requirement  for  Oregon 
voters  was  proposed*  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1925. 

The  Legislature  irr  its  sessron  of  1929  passed 
an  act  for  the  iiioie  complete  control  of  State- 
supported  higher  education.  By  the  provisions 
of  this  act  there  was  created  a  State  board  of 
higher  education  Under  its  administration  were 
placed  the  Unncrsity  of  Oregon  and  the  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College,  as  well  as  the  State 
normal  schools,  three  in  number.  Its  functions 
commenced  on  July  1,  1929.  Among  the  sei vices 
that  it  was  expected  to  perform  was  that  of 
eliminating  duplication  of  courses  and  of  de- 
partments, with  a  view  to  ei eater  economy  of 
etiort.  The  creation  of  the  hoard  was  likewise 
advocated  as  likely  to  rid  the  highei  educational 
institutions  of  direct  political  ri\ allies,  which 
were  a&seited  to  have  interfeied  to  some  extent 
with  their  successful  operation  while  independent 
of  one  another. 


OREGON  UNIVERSITY 

OREGON,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  for  men  and  women,  at 
Eugene  and  Portland,  Ore.,  founded  in  1872. 
During  the  years  1914-28,  the  enrollment  in- 
creased from  1705  to  3237,  with  a  summer-school 
registration  in  the  latter  year  of  1295,  and  a 
faculty  in  the  autumn  of  1928  of  211  members. 
The  income  of  the  University  for  the  year  1928 
was  $1,687,802.  The  main  library  was  increased 
from  53,000  to  195,491  volumes,  in  addition  to 
which  there  were  9734  volumes  in  the  medical 
school  library.  The  schools  of  education, 
physical  education,  and  sociology  were  founded 
between  1914  and  1924;  the  department  of  drama 
and  the  speaking  arts  was  abolished  in  1925 
and  a  small  amount  of  work  in  play  production 
was  placed  in  the  department  of  English;  the 
depaitment  of  pi  e-engineenng  work  also  was 
discontinued  during  the  same  year  and  the  work 
organized  under  the  department  of  physics. 
Women's  Hall,  elected  by  funds  raised  by  popular 
subscription,  contained,  besides  the  social  hall 
in  one  wing,  the  Murray  Warner  Collection  of 
Oi  iental  Art  of  the  Oregon  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  was  given  to  the  university  during  the 
peuod,  and  several  hundred  volumes  which  were 
added  to  this  collection  in  1924.  Other  buildings 
erected  included-  McKenzie  Hall,  the  school  of 
medicine  building,  the  commerce  building,  the 
women's  dormitory,  and  the  school  of  education 
group;  Condon  Hall  to  house  the  departments 
of  geology  and  psychology  and  a  reserved  section 
of  the  university  library,  a  building  for  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  the  Dorenbacher  Hospital  for 
cnppled  children  on  the  medical  school  campus 
in  Portland,  in  1925;  and  in  1928  a  men's 
dormitory  at  a  cost  of  $338,683.  Numerous  im- 
portant gifts  were  received  during  the  period, 
including  a  tract  of  88  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  campus  of  the  medical  school  in  Portland, 
a  $10,000  pipe  oigan  for  the  newly  completed 
recital  hall  of  the  school  of  music,  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $219,000  for  a  student-union  building, 
and  $240,000  for  a  memorial  court,  all  in  1924; 
$128,500  from  the  Geneial  Education  Board 
for  the  medical  school,  and  a  bequest  valued 
at  approximately  $50,000  from  Mrs.  Mary  lloss 
Woodward,  for  the  construction  of  the  men's 
dormitory,  mentioned  above,  in  1927;  and  in 
1928,  the  sum  of  $30,000  from  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Board,  for  the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Medicine  at  Portland,  a  bequest  of  $28,- 
722  from  the  late  Elizabeth  H.  Harmon  for  a  fine- 
arts  building;  additions  to  the  Murray  Warner 
Oriental  Art  Collection;  and  land  valued  at  $15,- 
000  President,  Arnold  Bennett  Hall,  J.D  ,  LL.D. 
OREGON  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
LEGE. A  State  institution  of  higher  education 
for  men  and  women,  at  Corvalhs,  founded  in 
1868,  when  the  State  designed  Corvalhs  College 
an  the  recipient  of  the  Federal  land-grant  funds 
and  began  to  appropriate  State  funds.  In  1870 
it  became  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  in 
1885  wholly  a  State  institution.  The  college  in- 
cludes three  main  divisions:  resident  instruction; 
agricultural  and  engineering  experiment  sta- 
tions; and  extension  service  The  resident-in- 
struction division  in  1928  comprised  10  schools: 
Agriculture,  chemical  engineering,  commerce, 
engineering  and  mechanical  arts,  forestry,  home 
economics,  military  science,  mines,  pharmacy, 
and  vocational  education.  Tliese  schools  have 
45  subdivisions  offering  degrees.  In  addition, 
the  school  of  basic  arts  and  sciences  and  other 
service  departments  afford  instruction  supple- 
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mental  to  the  degree  curricula.  The  total  en- 
rollment in  all  courses  in  1928-29  was  5462. 
Of  these,  3213,  were  men  and  2249  women.  The 
regular  enrollment  totaled  3828,  with  summer 
and  other  short-session  enrollment,  1634.  The 
income  for  1927-28  from  the  original  land-grant 
fund  and  other  Federal  funds,  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  (millage  tax),  student  fees,  and  certain 
appropriations  from  Oiegon  counties  for  exten- 
sion work  totaled  $2,110,226;  of  this  amount, 
approximately  $1,902,500  was  from  the  State 
and  Federal  governments.  In  addition  to  the 
28  classroom  buildings,  there  are  three  halls  of 
residence  for  women  and  five  for  men.  In  1927 
the  Memorial  Union  Building,  costing  $500,000, 
was  erected  by  student  and  alumni  subscriptions. 
Other  new  buildings  elected  since  1920  include 
a  women's  doinntory,  a  men's  dormitory,  and  a 
physics  laboratory.  The  library  contains  about 
87,000  volumes.  Besides  the  campus  and  farms 
at  Corvallis,  there  are  eight  branch  experiment 
stations  located  in  different  paits  of  the  State. 
The  president  in  1929  was  William  Jasper  Kerr, 
D.Sc.,  LLD. 

ORELLANA,  o'ra-lyii'na,  Josti  MARIA  (1872- 
-1926).  A  President  of  Guatemala,  who  was 
born  in  Jicaro  and  educated  at  the  Escuela 
Politecnica,  a  military  institution  Entering 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general.  He  was  chief-of-staff  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  military  instructor  of  the  East- 
ern Army  Division,  military  vocal  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  commander-m-clnef  of  the  Army  lie 
also  served  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
deputy  in  the  National  Congiess,  Counseloi  of 
State,  and  in  December,  1921,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. His  administration  was  niaiked  by  road 
construction,  financial  reforms,  and  the  economic 
reorganization  of  the  country. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.     See  CHEMISTRY. 

ORGANIZATION,  MILITARY.  See  ARMIES 
AND  ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

ORGANOTHERAPY.  See  SECRETIONS,  IN- 
TERNAL. 

ORIENTAL  PEACH  MOTH.  See  ENTOMOL- 
OLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

ORLAN'DO,  ViTTORio  EMANUELE  (18GO- 
).  An  Italian  statesman  who  was  born  at 
Palermo.  lie  began  his  career  as  a  professor 
of  law,  was  elected  deputy  for  Partinico  in  Sicily 
in  1897,  and  was  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
Giohtti-Tittoni  cabinet  (1903-05)  and  of  Justice 
under  Giohtti  (1907-09),  and  again  under 
Salandra  (November,  1914).  He  favored  Italy's 
intervention  in  the  World  War,  but  latei  when  he 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Uoselli  (June, 
1916-October,  1917)  he  was  blamed  for  the 
spread  of  defeatist  propaganda.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Boselli,  he  formed  a  new  cabinet,  re- 
taining the  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  and  was 
Prime  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  Confei- 
ence,  and  headed  the  Italian  delegation  there; 
but  his  cabinet  fell  in  June,  1919,  owing  to  hm 
failure  to  secure  a  favorable  settlement  of  Ital- 
ian claims  in  Paris.  He  was  president  of  the 
Chamber  in  1919-20.  When  Mussolini  made  up 
the  lists  for  the  election  of  deputies  in  1924, 
Orlando  was  one  of  the  few  non-Fascists  to  ap- 
pear on  it;  but  in  August,  1925,  he  resigned 
because  his  views  differed  too  greatly  from  those 
of  the  Fascists.  See  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND 
TREATIES;  ITALY,  History. 

ORNSTEIN,  LEO  (1895-  ).  A  Kusso- 
American  pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Kre- 
mentchug,  Russia.  Until  1906  he  studied  at  the 
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St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  then  came  to 
New  York  and  completed  his  education  at  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  under  Bertha  Feiring 
Tapper.  Ilia  debut  in  1911  aroused  great  expec- 
tations, for  he  showed  himself  an  artist  of  splen- 
did technical  equipment  and  keen  insight.  But 
as  early  as  his  second  season,  he  discarded 
acknowledged  musical  standards  and  mad?  up  his 
programmes  from  the  works  of  the  extreme 
futurists,  whom  he  also  joined  unreservedly  as  a 
composer.  His  numerous  compositions  are  al- 
most exclusively  for  piano  or  chamber  ensembles. 
In  1924  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  teacher  of 
piano  and  composition  at  the  Zeckwer-Hahn 
Musical  Academy.  Consult  F.  H.  Martens,  Leo 
Ornstcin:  The  Man,  His  Ideas,  Hts  Works  (New 
Yoik,  1917). 

ORPEN,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1878-  ).  An 
Irish  painter,  born  at  Stillorgan  near  Dublin. 
He  entered  the  Dublin  Art  School  at  the  age  of 
11,  but  owed  his  chief  training  to  the  radical 
Sladc  School  in  London.  In  1899  he  first  exhib- 
ited at  the  New  English  Art  Club,  in  which  a 
poweiful  portrait  of  Augustus  John  brought 
him  membership  in  1900.  In  1904  be  was  elected 
to  the  Hoyal  Hibernian  Academy  and  in  1910 
became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Oipen  was  a  versatile  paintei,  brilliant  in  tech- 
nique and  facile  in  execution.  His  color  was 
bright  and  stiong,  his  treatment  of  light  espe- 
cially successful,  his  design  striking,  sometimes 
bizaiie.  He  was  thoroughly  Irish  in  spirit,  often 
whimsical  and  satiric,  and  delighted  in  lush 
figure  subjects,  such  as  "The  Irish  Volunteer." 
One  of  his  specialties  was  "poi  trait  interiors," 
in  which  the  Hitter  was  repiescnted  in  the  inti- 
mate HiirioiindingH  of  his  home  Two  whimsical 
poitiaits  of  the  aitist  himself  in  studio  sur- 
roundings are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York  City,  and  the  Cainegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh His  commissioned  portiaits  weie  moie 
conventional  111  stvle,  others,  in  which  he  at- 
tacked given  technical  problems,  weie  freer,  arid 
many  of  himself,  such  as  "The  Artist  at  the 
Front"  and  "The  Man  fiom  Arran."  In  1918 
he  presented  a  number  of  his  paintings  of  the 
World  War  to  the  nation,  and  m  the  next  year 
exhibited  two  laige  pictures  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Versailles  He  was  knighted  in  1918 
and  has  been  president  of  the  International  Soci- 
ety of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers  since  1921. 
He  wiote  An  Onlooker  in  France  (1921)  and 
Stories  of  Old  Ireland  and  Myself  (1924). 

ORTHOGENESIS.     See  ZOOLOGY. 

O'BYAN,  JOHN  F.  (1874-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  soldiei,  born  in  New  York  City 
and  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  law  depaitment  of  New  York 
University.  In  1898  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  A  member  of  the  7th  Regiment  of  New 
York,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  of  field 
artillery  and  in  1912  wan  appointed  major  gen- 
eral of  the  New  York  National  Guard  At  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War  in  1917,  he  was  appointed  major  geneial 
in  the  National  Aimy,  and  from  1917  to  1919, 
commanded  the  27th  Division  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  Belgium  and  France. 
This  regiment  participated  in  some  of  the  most 
severe  fighting  of  the  War.  He  received  decora- 
tions from  foreign  governments  and  the  Amer- 
ican Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
New  York  in  1922-26.  In  1924  he  conducted 
as  counsel  the  investigation  into  the  conduct 


of  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  From  1920  on,  he 
gave  much"  attention  to  the  development  of  air 
tiariHport. 

OSBORN,  HENBY  FAIRFIELP  (1857-  ). 
An  American  paleontologist  (see  VOL.  XVII). 
Until  1924 1  he  was  vertebrate  palaeontologist  of 
the  U.  S  Geological  Suivey.  Since  that  date, 
he  has  been  senior  geologist  of  the  Suivey,  re- 
taining the  presideney  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  (N.  Y.)  and  the  research 
professorship  of  zoology  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. His  publications  include  Origin  and  Evo- 
lution of  Life  (1917),  Impressions  of  Great 
Naturalists  (1924)  ,  The  Earth  tipeaks  to  Bryan 
(1925);  Evolution  and  Religion  in  Education 
(1926);  Creative  Education  (1927);  and  Man 
Pises  to  Parnassus  (1927). 

OSBUBN,  RAYMOND  CARROLL  (1872-  ) 
An  American  zoologist  born  in  Newark,  Ohio, 
and  educated  at  Ohio  State  University  and  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  was  instructor  in  biology 
at  Starling  Medical  College  (1898-99),  profes- 
sor of  biology  at  the  Fargo  (N  D.)  College 
(1899-1902);  instiuctoi  at  the  New  York  High 
School  of  Commerce  (1903-07);  instructor  in 
zodlogy  (1907-10)  and  assistant  professor  (1910- 
15)  at  Barnard  College,  piofessor  of  biology  at 
Connecticut  Women's  College  (1915-17),  and 
piofessor  of  zoology  at  Ohio  State  University 
(1917-  ).  Professoi  Osburn  published  tax- 
onomic  papers  on  the  biyozoa  and  was  foi  a 
number  of  years  on  the  investigation  staff  at 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Labora- 
toiy  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass 

O'SHAUGHNESSY,  Knrtti  COUES  (MRs 
NELSON  O'SHAUGHNESSY)  ( '>-  ).  An  Ainei- 
ican  writei ,  born  in  Columbia,  S.  C  ,  and  edu- 
cated under  private  tutors  In  1901  she  mar- 
ried Nelson  O'Shaughnessy  of  New  Yoik,  who 
was  in  the  diplomatic  he! vice  While  the  lat- 
ter was  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico  in  191(5,  she 
made  caieful  notes  of  political  and  social  affans 
which  enabled  her  to  write  A  Diplomat's  Wife  in 
Mexico,  an  enlightening  and  entertaining  ac- 
count of  stiirmg  events  in  that  countiy.  This 
was  followed  by  Diplomatic  Day  a  in  Mexico 
(1917);  My  Lorraine  Journal  (1918);  Alsace 
in  Runt  and  Gold  (1919);  Intimate  Pages  of 
Mexican  History  (1920),  Viennese  Medley 
(1924);  Married  Life  (1925). 

OSLEB,  os'lei,  SIB  WILLIAM  (1849-1919). 
A  Biitish  physician  and  author  (see  VOL.  XVII). 
During  the  peiiod  from  1914  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  Dr.  Oslei  wrote  two  major  works,  A  Con- 
cise History  of  Medicine  (1919)  and  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Modern  Medicine  (1921).  Since  his  de- 
mise, extracts  from  his  works  have  been  edited 
by  C.  N.  B.  Camac  with  the  title,  Counsels  and 
Ideals  (1921).  Consult  The  Life  of  Sir  William 
Osier,  by  Harvey  Cushiiig  (2  vols ,  1925). 

OSLO  (formerly  Christiania)  The  capital 
and  comnieicial  centre  of  Norway.  The  popula- 
tion at  the  census  of  1920  was  258,483.  In  the 
rapidly  growing  suburbs  of  Oslo  live  more  than 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norway.  Garden 
subuibs  have  been  laid  out,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  municipality,  at  Ullevall,  Lille-Thbien, 
Jjindern,  and  Thorshaug  Between  1912  and  1923, 
the  city  spent  about  100,000,000  kroner  ($27,- 
000,000)  in  erecting  low  rental  buildings.  In 
1928  a  subway,  the  only  one  in  Scandinavia,  was 
opened  and  in  its  first  year  cairied  3,200,000 
passengers  Theie  were  21  cars  in  operation 
Oslo's  export  traffic  has  shown  a  marked  increase 
since  1920  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  ever- 
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increasing  development  of  oversea  routes.  It  is 
the  starting  point  of  more  oversea  routes  than 
any  other  port  in  Scandinavia.  The  Oslo  quays 
have  a  total  length  of  34,000  feet,  and  the  ad- 
jacent areas  belonging  to  the  port  cover  about 
360,000  square  yards.  Vessels  with  a  draught 
up  to  32  feet  can  be  accommodated.  In  1927, 
2125  vessels  of  1,706,539  tonnage  entered  the 
port,  and  1543  vessels  of  1,451,369  tonnage  were 
cleared. 

Oslo  is  widely  known  for  its  valuable  collec- 
tions of  Soandinaviana.  The  most  famous  is 
the  University  Collection  of  Norse  Antiquities, 
which  includes  two  Viking  ships  excavated  from 
burial  mounds  at  Ookstad  and  Oseberg  in  1880 
and  1903.  The  Oseberg  ship  was  the  pleasure 
launch  of  Queen  Aasa,  the  grandmother  of  Harald 
the  Fairheaded;  in  death,  it  served  as  her  coffin. 
With  the  queen  were  buried  a  bondwoman,  her 
beautifully  carved  sleighs  and  carriage,  food, 
and  numerous  articles  which  were  intended  to 
be  of  URO  to  her  on  her  journey  to  Valhalla.  The 
museum  also  includes  the  collection  brought  home 
by  Hoald  Amundsen  and  the  Gja  Expedition 
from  the  country  of  the  Netchill  Eskimos.  At 
Bygd,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Oslo,  is  the  Norsk 
Folkemuseurn,  an  open-air  museum  consisting 
of  several  ancient  homesteads  which  were  re- 
moved to  this  ideal  setting  from  various  parts 
of  Norway  and  which  give  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  life  of  the  Norwegian  peasants  since  the 
time  of  the  Vikings.  The  entire  "parish"  clusters 
about  an  old  timber  church  which  was  used  for 
more  than  SOO  years  at  Gol  in  Hallingdal.  The 
State  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  opposite  the  Histori- 
cal Museum  of  the  Royal  Frederik  University, 
contains  a  representative  collection  of  Norwegian 
art  In  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Crafts  are 
found  examples  of  the  home  industries  and 
crafts  of  the  peasantry.  The  Ski  Museum  con- 
tains the  equipments  used  by  several  Norwegian 
polar  exploiers;  the  most  important  is  the  one 
used  by  Amundsen  on  his  conquests  of  the  South 
Pole  and  of  the  Northwest  and  Northeast  pas- 


In  the  summer  of  1 924,  the  Norwegian  Storting 
(Parliament)  decided  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority to  alter  the  name  of  the  capital  from 
Christiania  to  Oslo,  the  change  to  take  effect 
Jan.  1,  1925.  Oslo  was  the  name  of  Norway's 
old  capital  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
King  Harald  Haardraade  in  1048.  When  in  1624 
a  great  fire  laid  waste  the  ancient  town,  King 
Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  under  whose  rule 
Norway  was  at  that  time,  forbade  the  inhab- 
itants to  rebuild  on  the  old  site.  Instead,  they 
were  commanded  to  erect  their  dwellings  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay  under  the  walls  of  the 
AkershuH  fortress  and  to  name  the  town  Christi- 
ania. The  Oslians  chose  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Christiania  to  shake  off  this 
memory  of  foreign  domination. 

OSSENDOWSKI,  FERDINAND  ANTONI  (1876- 
)  A  Polish  writer,  explorer,  and  scientist. 
He  was  head  of  a  polytechnic  school  at  Tomsk, 
Russia,  from  1902  to  1903,  and  was  arrested  for 
his  part  in  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1905  and  ex- 
iled to  Siberia,  where  after  the  Russian  revolu- 
tions of  1917,  he  joined  Kolchak's  anti-Bolshevist 
forces.  Following  Kolchak's  death  in  1920,  he 
escaped  into  Tibet  and  western  China,  where  he 
encountered  the  adventures  related  in  Beasts, 
Men  and  Qods  (1922;  English  trans.,  1923). 
The  book  has  been  translated  into  more  than 


20  languages  and  over  1,000,000  copies  sold 
in  three  years.  During  1922-24  he  taught  in  the 
commercial  academy  at  Warsaw.  Later,  he  con- 
ducted explorations  in  Asia  and  Africa.  His 
other  works  published  in  English,  with  the  date 
of  translation,  include  Man  and  Mystery  in  Asia 
(1924)  ;  The  Shadow  of  the  Gloomy  East  (1925)  ; 
From  President  to  Prison  (1925);  The  Fire  of 
Desert  Folk,  on  travels  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia 
(1926);  and  Slaves  of  the  Sun,  concerning  ex- 
plorations in  the  Congo  (1928).  Lewis  Stanton 
Palen  collaborated  in  the  translations.  Consult 
Ossendowski  und  die  Wahrkeit,  by  Sven  Anders 
Hedin  (1925). 

OSTWALD,  ost'valt,  WILIIELM  (1853-  ). 
A  German  chemist  and  philosopher  (see  VOL. 
XVII)  He  was  editor  of  Der  Monist  (1912- 
15).  He  published  Der  Farbenatlas  (1917); 
Die  Farbenlehre  (1918-19);  Die  Harmonic  der 
Farben  (1918);  Goethe,  tichopcnhauer,  und  die 
Farbenlehre  (1918);  Die  Farbkorper  (1919); 
Die  Farbschule  (1919)  ;  Einfuhrung  in  die  Far- 
benlehre (1919);  Die  Harmonic  der  Formen 
(1922)  ;  Die  Welt  der  Formen  (1922-24)  ;  Far- 
benkunde  (1923),  and  an  autobiography  (1926- 
27).  He  lectured  at  Columbia  and  Harvard 
universities  and  founded  a  laboratory  for  color 
study  in  Dresden  in  1920. 
OTIBA  TUNNEL.  See  TUNNELS 
OTTAWA.  A  city  of  eastern  Ontario  and 
capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  The  popula- 
tion in  1928  was  estimated  to  be  121,000.  The 
area  is  more  than  5000  acres.  Ottawa  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Board  of  Control  composed  of  a 
mayor  and  four  controllers  and  a  council  of  18 
aldermen  elected  annually.  The  mayor  and  con- 
trollers are  elected  by  general  vote ;  the  aldermen 
are  elected  by  wards,  two  for  each  ward  The 
mayor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Control  and  is  represented  on  all 
committees  and  commissions  appointed  by  the 
council.  On  Feb.  3,  1916,  the  imposing  group 
of  Parliament  Buildings  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  but  was  rebuilt  on  practically 
the  same  plans,  with  an  additional  stoiy,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,000.  In  1928  Parliament  voted 
$3,000,000  to  be  expended  on  the  beautification 
of  Ottawa;  the  plans  included  the  creation  of  an 
open  space  in  the  heart  of  the  city  to  be  known 
as  Confederation  Park.  About  $200,000  also  was 
granted  each  year  for  16  years  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  elaborate  system  of  parks  and  drive- 
ways under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Commission  appointed  by  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment. This  commission  functioned  for  many 
years  as  the  Ottawa  Improvement  Commission, 
until  in  1927  it  was  reconstituted  with  wider 
powers  as  the  Federal  District  Commission. 

The  Champlain  Bridge  across  the  Ottawa  River 
at  Remic  Rapids  was  constructed  between  1924 
and  1929  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Commission  as  part  of  the  scheme  for  the 
beautification  and  improvement  of  Ottawa.  The 
bridge  was  named  in  honor  of  Champlain,  as  its 
site  was  adjacent  to  the  portage  used  by  the 
French  explorer  to  reach  the  Ottawa  River.  The 
type  of  construction  was  that  of  deck  plate- 
girder  spans,  each  span  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
girders  supporting  steel  floor  beams.  There  were 
22  plate-girder  spans  of  70  feet  each  and  four 
spans  of  125  feet,  carried  on  reenforced  concrete 
piers  faced  with  pre-cast  artificial  stone.  The 
width  of  the  roadway  is  24  feet  and  of  the 
sidewalks,  5  feet  6  inches  each.  The  total  length 
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of  the  bridge  is  about  one  mile,  including  the 
steel  viaduct  on  Bate  Island,  260  feet  in  length. 
The  cost  of  construction  was  approximately 
$750,000.  In  1929  a  research  filtration  labora- 
tory was  established  in  Ottawa,  preparatory  to 
the  construction  of  a  $1,315,000  sand-filtration 
plant  at  Lemieux  Island  in  the  Ottawa  River. 

In  1928  Ottawa  had  18  public  schools  and  41 
separate  schools  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
24,000  pupils,  2  collegiate  institutes,  1  uni- 
versity, and  10  colleges.  Bank  clearings  in  1928 
amounted  to  $375,000,000  and  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property,  to  $146,428,131;  the  output  of 
203  industnal  plants  was  valued  at  $60,000,000. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Air  Force 
are  located  at  Ottawa,  which  serves  as  the  main 
technical  and  stores  depot.  The  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  city's  founding  was  celebrated  in 
August,  1926. 

OVERMAN,  LEE  SLATER  (1854-  ).  A 
United  States  Senator  (see  VOL.  XVII).  He 
was  reflected  to  the  Senate  for  a  third  term  in 
1914.  This  was  the  first  senatorial  election  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
In  1920  and  1926,  he  was  also  reelected.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Senate. 

OVERTON,  GBANT  (MARTIN)  (1887-  ). 
An  American  writer,  born  at  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
He  studied  at  Princeton  University  from  1904 
to  1906  and  for  several  years  was  on  the  staffs 
of  newspapers  in  New  York,  Denver,  and  San 


Francisco.  After  a  trip  at  sea  before  the  mast, 
he  became  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York 
Sun  in  1910  and  was  later  its  literary  editor 
and  a  contributor  to  several  magazines.  He  was 
fiction  editor  of  Collier's,  1924-27,  and  consult- 
ing editor  after  May,  1927.  His  books  include 
The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (1918); 
Mermaid  (1920);  World  without  End  (1921); 
The  Answer ,  a  novel  on  the  life  of  Walt  Whit- 
man (1921),  Island  of  the  Innocent  (1923); 
The  Thousand-and-first  Night  (1924);  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Fiction  (1928).  He  edited  Mirrors 
of  the  Year  (1926-27);  Cream  of  the  Jug,  hu- 
morous stories  (1927) ;  and  The  World's  100  Best 
Short  Stories  (1927). 

OVIDIO,  d8-ved'y5,  FRANCESCO  D'  (1849- 
1924).  An  Italian  philologist  (see  VOL  VII). 
His  later  books  include  L'avversione  di  Ruqgiero 
Bonghi  alia  triplice  alleanza  (1915);  L'ongine 
della  presenta  guerra  (1915)  ;  and  Benevenuto  da 
Imola  e  la  legenda  vergihana  (1916). 

OWEN,  ROBERT  LATHAM  (1856-  )  A 
United  States  ex-Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He 
first  took  his  seat  in  1907  and  was  reelected 
in  1912  and  again  in  1918  for  the  term  expiring 
Mar.  3,  1925.  He  was  active  in  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the  Farm  Loan  Act 
in  the  Senate. 

OXFORD  AND  ASQTJITH,  EARL  OF.  See 
ASQUITII,  HERBERT  HENRY. 

OXYGEN.     See  CHEMISTRY. 

OZONE.    See  CHEMISTRY* 


PACIFIC     OCEAN    ISLANDS.     The 
more  nnpoitaiit  groups  of  inlands  in 
the    Pacific    Ocean    are    given    below. 
For  American  possessions,  see  PHIL- 
IPPINE     ISLANDS,     HAWAII,     GUAM, 
SAMOA      For  the  Yap  agreement,  see 
YAP.     For  a  discussion  of  the  political  problem 
of  the  Pacific,  sec  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE. 

Caroline  and  Pelew  Islands.  A  gioup  of 
islands  in  the  Western  Pacific,  formerly  part  of 
German  New  Guinea,  but  since  1918  a  Jap- 
anese mandate  territory.  The  islands  are  di- 
vided into  two  groups  •  ( 1 )  the  Eastern  Caro- 
lines with  Ponnpe  as  the  centre;  and  (2)  the 
Western  Carolines  with  Yap  as  the  centre.  The 
population  lepoited  (1928)  was  made  up  of 
2892  Japanese,  57  foieigners,  and  37,484  natives. 
Copra  IH  the  chief  export.  See  YAP  for  the  dis- 
pute between  the  United  States  and  Japan  over 
the  disposition  of  this  island 

Cook  Islands.  A  gioup  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  belonging  to  New  Zealand  Total  area, 
280  square  miles,  population,  in  1926,  13,877. 
In  1915  the  laws  for  the  islands  were  consoli- 
dated and  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Ex- 
ecutive Council  was  made  Minister  of  the  Cook 
Islands  In  1927  imports  totaled  £130,(>12  and 
expoits  1152,707  Trade  is  largely  with  New 
Zealand,  evpoits  being  mainly  fruits.  Copra  is 
Hpnt  to  the  United  States  (£40,279  in  1927). 
Revenues  for  1927-28  were  £25,053  and  expendi- 
tuics,  £23,924  A  wireless  station  is  maintained 
on  Rarotonga,  the  chief  island  Many  of  the 
islands  aie  leased  to  private  coconut  companies 
foi  exploitation  The  Niue  Islands  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  3795  and  are  concerned  largely  with 
copra  production 

Fiji  Islands.  A  gioup  of  250  islands  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  constituting  a  British  Crown 
coluny.  The  largest  are  Viti  Levu  and  Vanua 
Levu.  Total  urea,  including  Roturna  (a  de- 
pendency), 7083  square  miles;  population 
(1927),  171,044,  made  up  of  4184  Europeans, 
89,401  Fi  liana,  68,733  Indians,  987  Chinese,  3071 
half-castes,  and  5208  others  In  attendance  at 
the  Methodist  chinches  in  1927  were  80,991 
natives  Out  of  1000  schools  on  the  islands,  the 
Government  was  wholly  supporting  nine  and 
aiding  «">5  in  1927.  Expenditure  on  education 
in  1927  was  £34,027.  In  1927  theie  were  under 
cultivation  by  Europeans  and  Indian  settlers  47,- 
713  acies  of  coconuts,  49,121  acres  of  sugar  cane, 


Savusavu.  The  Governor  of  Fiji  is  also  high 
commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific. 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  Colony.  These 
islands  were  annexed  as  a  colony  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  November,  1915.  The  Gilbert  Islands  are 
on  the  equator  and  have  an  area  of  10G  square 
miles,  and  a  population  in  1926  of  23,410.  The 
Ellice  Islands  have  an  area  of  14  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  3582.  Ocean  Island,  the 
colony  headquarters,  has  a  population  of  2386. 
A  wireless  station  here  maintains  telegraph  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  via  Fiji  and 
Australia  The  very  rich  phosphate  deposits  on 
the  island  were,  after  1921,  worked  by  the  Brit- 
ish Phosphate  Commission.  Other  islands  in  the 
colony  aie  the  Union  or  Tokelau  group,  and  the 
American  Islands.  Of  the  latter,  Christmas  Is- 
land is  the  largest  atoll  in  the  Pacific.  It 
was  leased  in  1914  to  the  Pacific  Coconut  Plan- 
tations, Ltd.,  for  exploitation;  population,  4 
Europeans  and  28  Tahitians.  Fanning  and 
Washington  islands,  also  in  this  group,  are  be- 
ing woiked  by  a  coconut  company.  Total  reve- 
nues for  the  whole  colony  for  1926-27  were 
£52,925  and  expenditures  £44,869.  The  trade 
in  1926-27  amounted  to  £113,453  (incomplete 
figures)  for  impoits  and  £395,728  for  exports 
(phosphates,  £355,815;  copra,  £39,341). 

Marianne  ( ma 'il-an')  or  Ladrone  Islands. 
A  gioup  of  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
formeily  part  of  German  New  Guinea,  but  since 
1918  a  Japanese  mandate  territory.  Native 
population  numbered  in  1926,  48,994  and  the 
Japanese,  8395.  Guam  (q.v. ),  the  largest  is- 
land, belongs  to  the  United  States. 

Marquesas  (mar-ka'sas)  Islands.  A  group 
of  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific  belonging  to 
France  and  administered  from  Papeete.  Total 
area,  480  square  miles;  population,  2255.  Hi- 
vaoa  and  Nukahiva  are  the  piincipal  islands. 

Marshall  Islands.  A  group  of  islands  in 
the  Westein  Pacific,  formerly  part  of  German 
New  Guinea,  but  since  1918  a  Japanese  man- 
date territory.  The  group  is  made  up  of  two 
chains,  viz.,  Ratack  (13  islands)  and  Ralick  (11 
islands).  The  population  consists  of  260  Japa- 
nese, 11  Europeans,  and  9390  natives.  Coconut- 
palm  plantations  cover  1705  hectares,  and  the 
chief  export  is  copra. 

Nauru.  An  island  in  the  Western  Pacific  just 
south  of  the  equator,  formerly  part  of  German 
New  Guinea,  but  since  1920  administered  by 


392    acres    of    i  ice.     Bananas,    maize,    tobacco,     Great  Britain  under  a  mandate  from  the  League 

rubber,  and   beans  are  other  crops      Exports  in     -*  XT-" T"  ?  ?~     '         J   "   — '  -   '"  --!i  — 

1913  were  £1,425,940,  in  1927,  £1,997,374  (sugar, 
11,125,215).  Impoits  for  the  same  years  were 
1903,968  and  £1,223,303.  The  trade  is  carried 
on  largely  with  British  possessions.  Revenues 
and  expendituies  for 
£258,792;  for  1927, 

Theie  was  a  public  debt  in  1927  of  £153,550 
(£93,515  in  1911).  Wireless  telegraph  stations 
were  erected  at  Suava,  Labasa,  Taveuni,  and 


of  Nations.  It  is  a  circular  atoll  only  12  miles 
in  circumference.  Population  in  1928:  131  Eu- 
lopeans,  1051  Chinese,  1297  Nauruans,  20  other 
South  Sea  Islanders.  The  important  phosphate 
deposits  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
1913  were  £266,037  and  Phosphate  Commission  representing  the  govern- 
£580,574  and  £534,939.  ments  of  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Costs  of  administration,  if  ordinary 
revenues  did  not  suffice,  were  to  be  met  out  of 
the  phosphate  sales.  Phosphate  exports  in- 
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creased  from  101,207  tons  in  1017  to  318,185 
tons  in  1027.  Imports  were  valued  at  £82,649 
in  1927.  The  German  wireless  station,  though 
dismantled  by  the  Germans,  was  soon  restored. 
The  island  fell  in  September,  1914,  before  a 
British  naval  force  and  from  1915  on  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  civil  administration. 

New  Caledonia.  A  French  colony  in  the 
Western  Pacific  consisting  of  the  island  of  New 
Caledonia  (area,  8548  square  miles)  and  four 
groups  of  island  dependencies.  Population 
(1921),  47,505,  made  up  of  14,172  free  settlers, 
2310  of  convict  origin,  and  25,123  Melanesians 
and  Polynesians.  Noumea,  the  capital,  had 
9336  inhabitants,  of  whom  6328  were  free  ( 1921 ). 
Leading  products  are  nickel,  chrome  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  cobalt,  as  well  as  copra,  hides,  and 
preserved  meats.  Local  blast  furnaces  produced 
4435  tons  of  nickel  valued  at  12,475,000  francs 
in  1926.  Total  exports  for  1913,  1920,  1927  wore 
15,838,405  francs,  43,043,449  franca,  87,195,849 
francs.  Imports  for  1927  were  154,771,189 
francs.  The  budget  for  1927  balanced  at  28,- 
080,437  francs.  The  Loyalty  Islands,  which  be- 
long to  this  group,  possess  rich  guano  deposits; 
on  the  Wallis  and  Horn  Islands,  copra  is  the 
leading  product.  The  latter  islands  were  formed 
into  a  colony  in  1913. 

New  Hebrides,  hPb'rl-dez.  These  aie  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  French  and  British  officials. 
Area,  5700  square  miles;  population  (1926), 
60,000.  Several  French  and  British  trading  com- 
panies operate  here.  Imports  in  1926  were  30,- 
457,405  francs;  exports  (maize,  copra,  coffee, 
cotton,  sandalwood,  cocoa),  43,267,835  francs. 
French  trade  represented  20,326,172  francs  of 
the  imports  and  34,371,306  fiancs  of  the  exports. 
Intel  course  is  mainly  with  Sydney  and  Noumea 
(Mew  Caledonia).  The  joint  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures in  1927  balanced  at  3,209,000  francs. 
The  local  budget  for  1928  was  5,148,000  francs. 
Beginning  with  1919,  the  islands  became  the  seat 
of  a  strong  agitation  for  the  termination  of  the 
condominium  (1906)  and  accession  by  France. 
The  question  was  discussed  at  the  British  Im- 
peiuil  Conference  in  1921,  and  again  later  in  the 
yeai,  when  an  offer  was  made  by  a  French  pri- 
vate company  to  buy  out  the  British  rights. 
Complaints  were  frequent,  particularly  over  the 
cumbersome  methods  of  administrating  justice. 
However,  the  condominium  was  renewed  by  the 
protocol  of  London  on  Mar.  18,  1922. 

Norfolk  (ndr'fak)  Island.  An  inland  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  a  dependency  of  Australia. 
Area,  13  square  miles;  population  (1926)  853. 
Up  to  1914,  it  was  governed  from  New  South 
Wales.  Imports  in  1926-27  were  £27,869  and 
exports,  £13,578. 

Phoenix  Group.  This  is  made  up  of  eight 
islands  with  a  total  area  of  16  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  59.  They  belong  to  Great 
Britain  but  aie  leased  to  a  trading  company 
for  coconut  planting. 

Samoa.  A  gioup  of  islands  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  formerly  a  German  possession,  but  since 
1920  administered  by  New  Zealand  under  a  man- 
date fiom  the  League  of  Nations.  The  group, 
comprising  the  large  islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu 
and  several  adjacent  islets,  was  given  the  name 
Territory  of  Western  Samoa.  Area,  about  1300 
square  miles ;  population  ( 1927 ) ,  2564  Europeans 
and  half-castes,  39,215  native  Samoans,  939  coolie 
laborers,  147  other  islanders.  Education  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
Methodist  Mission,  the  Catholic  Mission,  and 


the  Latter-day  Saints'  Mission.  Imports  for 
1927  were  £304,369  and  exports  £335,978  (copra 
and  cocoa  beans  largely).  Revenues  for  1927-28 
were  £126,038  and  expenditures  £143,121.  The 
United  States  takes  most  of  the  copia  exported. 
New  Zealand  forces  occupied  the  islands  on 
Aug.  29,  1914.  In  1918,  7500  natives  died  from 
influenza,  the  region  being  one  of  those  that 
suffered  most  severely.  A  wiieless  station  was 
erected  at  Apia,  the  Territory's  port.  The  local 
administration  has  made  provision  for  a  nomi- 
nated legislative  council  in  which  native  Samoans 
have  seats.  For  the  American  Samoan  Islands, 
see  article  SAMOA. 

Society  Islands.  A  group  in  the  Western 
Pacific  belonging  to  France.  Total  area,  650 
square  miles;  population,  10,422.  Tahiti,  the 
most  important  island,  has  an  aica  of  600  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  8585  (census  of  1926). 
Papeete,  on  Tahiti,  is  the  seat  of  administration 
of  the  French  establishments  in  Oceania,  and 
possesses  a  wireless  station.  It  has  4601  in- 
habitants of  whom  2126  are  Fiench  The  chief 
industries  of  Tahiti  are  the  preparation  of  copia, 
sugar,  and  rum.  Vanilla,  coilee,  and  cacao  are 
cultivated.  Other  islands  belonging  to  the  Soci- 
ety group  are  Moorea  (area,  50  square  miles; 
population,  1837)  and  Iles-sous-le-Vent  (area, 
363  square  kilometeis,  population,  6689). 

All  the  French  establishments  (i  e  ,  Society  Is- 
lands, Maiquesas,  Tuamotu,  and  Tiilmai  groups) 
have  a  total  area  of  Io20  Hqnaic  miles,  and 
a  population  in  1926  of  35,862,  made  up  of  870 
French,  217  English,  3989  Chinese,  and  the  rest 
natives.  Leading  exports  aie  copra,  mother-of- 
pearl,  hides,  coconut  oil,  phosphates,  coffee,  va- 
nilla, cotton.  Exports  in  1913,  1920,  1927  were 
valued  at  11,554,507  fiancs,  24,3(10,900  francs, 
and  49,032,248  francs.  Imports  in  1927  weie 
50,596,237  francs.  The  budget  foi  1927  balanced 
at  15,167,573  fiancs;  in  1911  it  was  1,745,000 
francs.  Some  5000  lives  were  lost  in  these 
islands  in  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918. 

Solomon  Islands.  A  British  protectoiate  in 
8°S.  and  160° W.,  made  up  of  15  large  islands 
and  the  following  gioups-  Loid  Howe  group, 
Santa  Cruz  Islands,  Mitre  Islands,  and  the  Dull* 
or  Wilson  group.  Total  area,  11,000  square 
miles;  European  population  (1922),  493,  native 
population,  150,000,  Asiatics,  63.  Coconuts  are 
cultivated  over  30,000  acies,  other  products 
are  rubber,  fruits,  copra  (22,316  tons  in  1926- 
27).  Imports  for  1927-28  were  £261,741;  ex- 
ports ( mainly  copra ) ,  £386,540.  Revenues  for 
1927-28  were  £75,604;  expenditures,  £73,993. 
The  islands  in  the  gioup  owned  by  Germany  be- 
came part  of  the  Australian  mandate  teintory 
of  New  Guinea  after  the  World  War  See  NEW 
GUINEA. 

Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands.  A  group  of 
islands  in  the  Western  Pacific,  forming  a  Brit- 
ish pi otectorate.  Total  area,  385  squaic  miles; 
population  (1926  estimate),  27,048,  made  up  of 
25,918  Tongaris,  235  half-castes,  305  other  Pa- 
cific islanders,  530  Europeans.  The  natives  are 
Qhristmns,  belonging  to  the  Fiee  Church  of 
Tonga,  Methodist,  and  to  Catholic  churches. 
Copra  ih  the  chief  product,  more  than  half  of  it 
going  to  the  United  States.  Imports  in  1927  were 
valued  at  £157,783;  exports,  at  £235,391.  Reve- 
nues in  1926-27  totaled  £72,562  and  expendi- 
tures, £83,513.  A  wireless  station  at  Nukualofa 
is  in  touch  with  Samoa  and  Fiji.  The  leigning 
sovereign,  Queen  Salote,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1918. 
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Tuamotu  (to"o'a-m6't<Jo)  Islands.  A  group 
in  the  Western  Pacific  belonging  to  France  and 
administered  from  Papeete.  Total  area,  55 
square  kilometers;  population,  4276.  Makate*a, 
the  principal  island,  has  important  phosphate 
deposits.  In  the  Gambler  Islands,  pearls  and 
mother-of-pearl  are  the  leading  products. 

Tubual  Islands.  A  group  in  the  Western 
Pacific  belonging  to  France  and  administered 
from  Papeete.  Area,  115  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, 3170.  Coffee  is  grown  there. 

PACK,  CHARLES  LATHROP  (1857-  ).  An 
American  forester  and  economist,  born  at  Lex- 
ington, Mich.,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools 
at  Cleveland.  He  studied  forestry  in  Germany. 
For  several  years,  he  explored  forests  in  Canada, 
the  Northwest,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  He 
was  a  director  and  official  in  many  important 
financial  institutions  and,  from  1917  to  1919, 
president  of  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission. He  was  president  also  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  from  1916  to  1920 
and  of  the  National  Conservation  Congress  in 
1913.  He  was  chairman  of  the  French  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion for  devastated  France.  For  his  services  in 
France,  he  was  awarded  several  medals.  He 
wrote  much  on  agricultural  subjects,  including 
The  War  Garden  Victorious;  Memorial  Trees; 
Roads  of  Remembrance ;  School  Book  of  Forestry 
(1922)  ;  Trees  as  Good  Citizens  (1923) ;  Forestry 
Primer  (1926). 

PACKING  INDTTSTBY.  See  LIVE  STOCK. 
PADEUTORD,  FREDERICK  MORGAN  (1875- 
).  An  American  college  professor,  born  at 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  educated  at  Colby  College, 
Yale,  and  Oxford.  He  was  for  one  year  a  fellow 
at  Yale  and  from  1889  to  1901  was  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  In  the 
latter  year,  he  became  professor  cf  English  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  and  in  1920  dean 
of  the  graduate  school  at  that  university.  He 
was  a  member  of  several  societies  and  author 
of  Old  English  Musical  Terms  (1900);  Early 
Sixteenth  Century  Lyrics  (1906);  Samuel  Os- 
borne,  Janitor  (1913);  George  Dana  Roardman 
Pepper,  a  Biographical  Sketch  (1914);  and 
The  Poems  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey 
(1920).  He  also  made  translations,  edited  Eng- 
lish texts,  and  contributed  to  The  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature  and  to  European 
and  American  magazines.  With  W.  Howe  and 
H.  M.  Ayres,  he  edited  the  Modern  Students9 
Book  of  English  Literature  (1924). 

PADEREWSKI,  pa'de-rfif'ske",  IGNACE  JAN 
(1800-  ).  A  Polish  pianist  and  composer 
(see  VOL.  XVII).  On  May  9,  1917,  he  made  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  gala  performance  in  honor  of  General  Joffre, 
his  farewell  appearance,  which  he  declared  was 
to  close  forever  his  pianistic  career.  He  then 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  political  turmoil. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  and  after,  he 
had  appeared  at  his  concerts  also  as  a  political 
orator  of  no  mean  ability  and  contributed  the 
greater  part  of  the  proceeds  to  the  cause  of 
Poland.  After  1917  he  devoted  his  entire  time 
and  energy  to  recruiting  from  among  the  Poles 
in  the  United  States  an  army  of  100,000  men  and 
50  office™,  which  subsequently  constituted  the 
greater  part  of  the  Polish  Army  in  France.  As 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  he  went  per- 
sonally to  Poland  (1918),  where  he  became  the 
leader*  of  the  Conservative  Party  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  new  Polish  Re- 


public, of  which  he  became  Premier  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  (Jan.  26,  1919).  In  this 
capacity,  he  took  active  part  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  Versailles.  The  unsettled  conditions  in 
Poland  brought  about  the  the  downfall  of  the 
cabinet  in  December,  1919;  and  Paderewski,  his 
health  seriously  impaired  by  the  stress  of  events, 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Paso  Robles  (California). 
Here,  however,  he  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
political  situation  of  his  native  country.  As  he 
had  sacrificed  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  Poland,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  rescind  the  resolution  regarding  his  artistic 
career,  and  on  Nov.  22,  1922,  he  reappeared 
amidst  scenes  of  indescribable  enthusiasm  at 
a  recital  in  New  York.  Fortunately  for  art, 
he  continued  his  distinguished  artistic  career 
and  proved  that  the  intervening  five  years  of 
political  excitement  had  not  in  the  least  im- 
paired his  supreme  mastery.  See  POLAND,  His- 
tory. 

PAGE,  HERMAN  (1806-  ).  An  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  born  at  Boston,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  and  at  the  Episcopal  The- 
ological School.  He  was  ordained  in  1891  and 
until  1900  was  in  chaige  of  mission  churches 
in  Idaho.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
in  Chicago  from  1900  to  1914  and  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  1914.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Michigan  in  1923. 

PAGE,  THOMAS  NELSON  (1853-1922).  An 
American  writer  and  diplomat  (see  VOL  XVII). 
He  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Italy  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  1913  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity through  the  difficult  period  of  the  World 
War,  until  1919.  His  later  books  included  The 
Land  of  the  Spvnt  (1913)  and  Italy  and  the 
World  War  (1920). 

PAGE,  WALTER  HINES  (1855-1918).  An 
American  publisher,  writer,  and  diplomat  (see 
VOL.  XVII).  In  1913  he  waH  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain.  His  strong  and  frankly 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  English  attitude 
during  the  years  in  which  he  held  this  post 
made  him  a  popular  figure  in  England.  Much 
of  his  time,  as  indicated  in  his  letters,  was 
spent  in  convincing  President  Wilson  and  the 
officers  of  his  government  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  more  aggressive  attitude  and  in  favor 
of  the  Allies.  During  his  ambassadorship,  he 
won  high  praise  in  all  quarters  by  the  tact 
which  he  displayed  and  his  skill  in  dealing  with 
delicate  and  complicated  problems.  His  strength 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  imposed  on 
him.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1918  and  returned 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  died  on  October 
12.  His  Life  and  Letters,  by  Burton  J.  Hen- 
drick,  published  in  1922,  is  one  of  the  most  il- 
luminating records  of  the  events  of  1914  to 
1918  in  international  politics.  The  Earlier  Life 
and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page,  by  Mr.  Hendrick, 
appeared  in  1928. 

PAGE,  WILLIAM  HEBBEBT  (1868-  ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  teacher,  born  at  Mount 
Union,  Ohio,  and  educated  at  Yale  University 
and  the  law  department  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  professor  of  law  from 
1896  to  1917.  In  the  latter  year,  he  assumed 
a  like  position  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
His  many  writings  on  legal  subjects  included 
Page  on  Wills  (1901);  Page's  Ohio  Digest 
(1914);  Compact  Code  (1921);  Annotations  to 
General  Code  (1922).  He  is  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Wisconsin  LQ.MO  Review. 
PAHANG.  See  MALAY  STATES,  FEDERATED. 
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PAHLEVI  I,  SHAH  OF  PERSIA.    See  RIZA 


FAIN,  BARRY  (1867-1928).  An  English  au- 
thor (see  VOL.  XVII).  After  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  (1914-15),  he  served  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  (1915-16),  and  then  on 
the  London  Appeal  Tribunal.  His  later  works, 
chiefly  parodies  or  humorous  stories,  were:  The 
Short  Story  (1915)  ;  The  Problem  Club  (1919)  ; 
The  Death  of  Maurice  (1920)  ;  Marge  Askinforit 
(1921);  This  Charming  Green  Hat  Affair 
(1925);  and  Essays  of  To-day  and  Yesterday 
(1926). 

PAINE,  ALBERT  BIGKLOW  (1861-  ).  An 
American  author  and  editor  (see  VOL.  XVII). 
His  later  writings  include:  The  Boy's  Life  of 
Mark  Twain  (1916);  Mark  Twain's  Letters 
(1917);  George  Fisher  Baker,  a  Biography 
(1919);  A  Short  Life  of  Mark  Twain  (1920); 
The  Car  That  Went  Abroad  (1921);  In  One 
Man's  Life  (1921);  Single  Reels  (1923);  Joan 
of  Arc  (1925)  ;  The  Girl  in  White  Armor  (1927). 

PAINLEVE,  pan'le-vft',  PAUL  (1863-  ). 
A  French  statesman  and  scientist,  particularly 
interested  in  mathematics  and  aviation  (see 
VOL.  XVII).  He  became  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France  and  the  Academy  of  Science. 
In  October,  1915,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Instruction  and  Inventions  affecting  national 
defense,  in  the  Briand  cabinet,  later  succeeding 
General  Gallium  as  Minister  of  War.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  War  Committee  and  from 
September  to  November,  1917,  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  War.  As  Minister  of  War,  he 
was  accused  by  the  supporters  of  General  Nivelle 
of  having  interfered  with  the  French  offensive 
of  April,  1917.  In  1920  he  was  appointed  ad- 
visory director  general  of  Chinese  government 
railways.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the  new 
Chamber  in  the  spring  of  1924,  resigning  in 
Apiil,  1925,  to  form  a  cabinet  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  held  the  War  portfolio.  He  continued 
as  Minister  of  War  in  most  succeeding  govern- 
ments. He  resigned  the  premiership  on  Nov.  28, 
1925,  but  as  Minister  of  War,  he  supervised  op- 
erations against  the  Druse  revolt  in  Syria  and 
that  of  Abd-el-Krim  in  Morocco.  He  also  served 
as  French  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  as  president  of  the  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  scientific  books  and  A  Life  of  Nurse 
Cavell 

FAINTING.  The  history  of  painting  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  strug- 
gle which  became  acute  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century,  between  the  movement 
known  as  modernism,  or  post-impressionism,  or, 
better  still,  as  expressionism,  and  impressionism, 
and  other  more  conservative  factors  in  painting. 
The  year  of  the  World  War  almost  completely 
checked  artistic  production  in  Eur*ope  except  in 
so  far  as  it  could  be  drafted  into  war  service, 
and  most  of  this  war  painting  was  propaganda 
rather  than  art.  At  the  end  of  the  War,  the 
situation  was  very  much  the  same  as  just  before 
it  and  the  struggle  was  still  continuing  in  1928. 
Painters  were  concerned  with  studying  the  means 
of  artistic  production  rather  than  "with  produc- 
ing leal  works  of  art.  Many  theories  were  ex- 
pounded and  still  more  pictures  put  on  canvas 
to  demonstrate  them,  but  relatively  little  of  real 
value  had  been  created.  It  was  the  threshold  of 
a  new  epoch,  but  what  the  result  would  be  no 
one  could  tell.  One  encouraging  sign  was  that 
painters  of  the  new  tendencies  were  so  much 


concerned  with  expression,  with  the  inner  truth, 
with  the  essence,  rather  than  with  the  mere 
aspect,  of  nature. 

France.  By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century,  impressionism  had  con- 
quered its  rivals,  realism  and  other  academic 
tendencies,  and  had  become  dominant  in  official, 
as  well  as  in  artistic,  circles.  From  1913  to 
1921,  Paul  Albert  Besnard  (1849-  ),  an  im- 
pressionist painter,  was  head  of  the  ficole  de 
France  at  Rome  and  after  1922  director  of  the 
national  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris.  It  was 
he  above  all  others  who  applied  the  impressionist 
technique  to  mural  painting.  He  was  highly 
successful  also  as  a  portrait  painter  of  women 
Among  other  decorators  of  note  were  Jules 
Cheret,  who  united  impressionism  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Fragonard;  Henri  Martin,  the  painter 
of  Languedoc;  and  Edmond  Aman-Jean.  Most 
mural  painters,  however,  never  fully  accepted 
impressionism.  Among  painters  affected  by  it, 
Lucien  Simon,  with  an  admixture  of  realism, 
painted  homely  scenes;  Charles  Cottet,  Parisian 
society.  The  chief  pioneers  of  impressionism 
had  for  the  most  part  passed  on,  Degas  in  1917, 
Renoir  in  1919,  both  active  and  developing  till 
the  end;  and  Claude  Monet  continued  painting 
his  scintillating  landscapes  till  his  death  in  1926. 
Among  the  younger  men  of  strict  impressionistic 
technique  were  Albert  Andre,  who  is  best  in 
still  life,  Maufra,  Moiret,  and  Casals  for  Spanish 
subjects. 

Great  as  were  the  achievements  of  impression- 
ism, it  had  a  serious  defect  which  induced  a 
speedy  reaction.  Concerned  only  with  the  rep- 
resentation of  light,  with  the  appearance  of 
things,  it  had  no  inner  life  and  lacked  the  gift 
of  psychology.  The  vaiious  modernist  move- 
ments therefore  insisted  on  expressionism,  i.e , 
that  the  painting  should  represent  not  so  much 
nature  itself  as  the  painter's  reaction  toward 
nature,  the  emotions  roused  in  him  by  the  ob- 
ject depicted.  This  led  to  the  rejection  of 
nature  as  a  norm.  Rejecting  also  the  fiat  sur- 
faces of  impressionism,  the  post-impressionists 
strove  for  solidity  and  structure.  Design  should 
be  organized  and  not  haphazard,  as  it  is  in 
nature;  coloi  and  form  symbolic,  rather  than 
realistic.  One  form  of  this  reaction  was  symbol- 
ism, which  presents  nature  in  a  symbolic,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  actual,  form.  Its  foremost  expo- 
nent was  the  delightful  pastellist  and  illustrator, 
Odillon  Redon  (1840-1916).  The  group  in- 
cluded such  staunch  modernists  as  Paul  Serusier, 
Maurice  Denis,  Pierie  Bonnard,  and  Edouard 
Vuillard.  The  art  of  the  first  two  is  mystic 
and  religious,  while  that  of  the  others  is  deco- 
rative; Vuillard  especially  has  been  influenced 
by  Japanese  art.  One  group's  reaction  against 
impressionism  consisted  of  imitation  of  Italian 
fifteenth -century  art,  or  what  the  English  call 
Pre-Raphaelitism  Foremost  among  them  were 
Felix  Valloton  and  Jean  Frelaut,  both  painters 
of  Breton  subjects. 

The  group  known  as  "Les  Fauves"  was  at  first 
made  up  chiefly  of  pupils  of  Gustave  Morot 
(1826-98),  a  symbolist.  Reacting  their  mas- 
ter's academic  tendencies,  they  expressed  them- 
selves with  such  wildness  that  this  term,  signi- 
fying "wild  beasts,"  was  applied  to  them  Fore- 
most among  this  group  was  Henri  Matisse 
1869-  ),  a  very  abstract  painter  who  pushes 
simplification  to  the  utmost,  striving  indeed  to 
attain  the  vision  of  a  child.  Both  in  line,  of 
which  he  is  a  consummate  mastei,  especially 
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of  outline,  and  in  color,  his  art  recalls  Chinese 
and  Japanese  painting.  The  group  included  also 
Kees  van  Dongcn  (born  1877),  a  Dutchman,  who 
achieved  fame  in  portraying  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  Parisian  society,  and  Modigliani  (1889- 
1020),  an  Italian,  who  created  simply  colored 
figures  based  on  the  conventions  of  Negro  art. 
Others  of  the  "Fauves"  afterward  developed  in 
various  directions,  some  becoming  cubists,  others 
following  Cezanne's  lead.  As  time  went  on, 
Ozanne  became  more  and  more  the  dominant 
influence  in  modernist  art.  His  closest  follower 
was  Andre  Deram  (born  1880),  an  artist  of 
great  power,  both  in  figure  and  landscape,  whose 
color  became  increasingly  severe  Another  im- 
portant figure  was  Maurice  de  Vlaminck  (born 
1876),  a  highly  dramatic  landscape  painter  of 
brilliant  technique.  It  was  he  who  discovered 
Negro  art  as  revealed  in  the  wooden  fetishes  of 
the  African  savages,  carved  before  their  associa- 
tion with  white  men.  Here  was  an  art  of  pure 
plastic  quality,  simplified  to  the  utmost,  abstract 
in  form,  and  with  very  remote  resemblance  to 
actuality.  It  greatly  influenced  the  new  move- 
ment, especially  cubism.  Among  other  artists 
once  classed  among  the  "Fauves"  who  were  af- 
fected by  cubism  were  Albert  Marquet,  Othon 
Friesz,  Jean  Marc-hand,  and  Segonzak.  There 
was  at  the  close  of  this  period  an  increasing 
tendency  among  them  to  use  forms  based  on 
nature  rather  than  pure  abstractions.  Henri 
Rosseau  (1844-1010),  a  customs  official  of 
Pans,  began  painting  late  in  life  in  a  quaint, 
primitive  style,  charmingly  bourgeois  in  spirit. 
His  subjects  were  poi  traits  *  the  environs  of  Paris, 
and  exotic  landscapes,  reminiscent  of  his  military 
service  in  Mexico.  George  Kouault  (born  1871) 
is  known  for  his  strange  figure  subjects,  and 
Maurice  Utnllo  (born  1883),  a  drunken  genius, 
paints  streets  and  buildings,  solidly  constructed 
as  if  by  a  mason,  fair  white  cathedials,  and  the 
like.  A  curious  outgrowth  of  the  modernist 
movement  was  feminism  in  painting.  There 
have  been  women  painters  at  all  epochs,  but 
their  art  has  not  difiered  materially  from  that 
of  men.  The  art  of  Marie  Laurcncin,  subtle 
in  design,  exquisite  in  color,  is  essentially  femi- 
nine in  spirit  and  conception,  such  as  no  man 
could  have  produced.  That  of  Elizabeth  Fuss- 
Amore  is  very  iich  in  color  and  subtly  personal. 
As  a  reaction  against  the  fiat  surfaces  of  im- 
pressionism, cubi&m  is  concerned  particularly 
with  the  expression  of  bulk  and  solidity  This 
it  does  by  means  of  colored  cubes  and  cylinders, 
following  the  dictum  of  Cezanne-  "Natuie  can 
be  expressed  by  the  cube,  the  cone,  and  the  cylin- 
der. Anyone  who  can  paint  these  simple  forms 
can  paint  nature."  It  is  an  art  of  organized 
space,  linear  form,  movement,  and  color,  dissoci- 
ated from  the  actual  appearance  of  tilings.  The 
influences  which  contributed  to  its  formation 
were  C&zanrie  (q.v. ),  Seurat,  the  pomtilllst,  and 
especially  Negro  and  Polynesian  sculpture.  Ma- 
tisse gave  it  its  name  and  aided  at  its  formation 
in  1908,  but  the  real  founder  and  leadei  had  been 
and  still  was  Pablo  Picasso  (born  1881),  a  Span- 
ish sculptor.  He  was  the  author  of  its  conven- 
tions, such  as  the  guitar,  clay  pipe,  the  bottle  of 
alcohol,  printed  letters,  etc.  He  has  well  been 
called  "the  chameleon  artist,"  as  he  has  worked 
in  many  different  manners,  with  cubism  as  a 
phase  of  his  development.  His  color,  at  first 
sombre,  had  finally  become  frank  and  clear. 
Georges  Bracque  was  the  purist  of  the  group,  a 
logical,  rigid  cubist;  Fernand  Leger  represented 


the  mechanical  aspect.  Albert  Gleize,  a  facile 
writer  on  cubism,  was  painting  in  two  rather 
than  three  dimensions,  while  Jean  Metzinger 
was  an  orthodox  cubist  of  the  cylinder  and  cube 
variety.  Among  other  followers  of  the  move- 
ment were  Auguste  Her  bin,  Andr£  L'Hote,  half 
cubist,  half  realist;  Jacques  Villon;  Marcel 
Duchamps,  and  Francois  Picabia.  Two  poets, 
Guillaume  Apollinaire  and  Andre"  Salmon,  be- 
longed to  the  cubist  group  and  wrote  in  its 
interest.  The  influence  of  cubism,  wide  and 
in  some  respects  wholesome,  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  solidity  and  expression.  Many  painters 
in  different  lands  experimented  with  and  to 
some  extent  adopted  it;  but,  in  its  rigid  form, 
cubism  is  on  the  wane.  Picasso's  later  works 
were  more  representative,  under  the  influence  of 
Ingres,  and  the  tendency  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation is  to  modify  its  austerities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  romanticism — a  distinct  improvement. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  younger  men 
in  Paris  is  Giorgio  De  Chinco,  born  1888  in 
Greece  of  Greek  paients  rebident  in  Italy.  In- 
fluenced in  youth  by  Bdckhn,  after  passing 
through  a  youthful  romantic  period,  he  emerged 
as  surrealist e.  His  art  is  mysfic  and  symbolic, 
but  with  strange  realistic  effect,  and  his  Gieek 
origin  is  evident  in  the  subject  and  spirit  of 
most  of  his  works. 

Theie  had  latterly  been  many  eeccessions  from 
cubism,  mostly  ephemeral,  such  as  Oiphism  and 
synchronism,  which  aie  concerned  with  airange- 
ments  of  color  irrespective  of  volume  or  actual- 
ity,  and  Dadaisrn,  founded  111  Switzerland  in 
1017,  by  T/arra,  a  Rumanian.  This  form  of 
presentation,  which  had  followers  in  France  and 
Germany,  is  a  kind  of  skepticism  in  painting,  and 
was  followed  by  others  equally  grotesque,  and  di- 
rected especially  against  cubism.  It  clears  away 
the  past  and  is  satirical  in  character,  better 
adapted  to  cartoons  than  to  paintings,  but  is 
no  longer  of  importance. 

Italy.  A  later  and  more  radical  movement, 
futurism,  forms  Italy's  peculiar  contribution  to 
modernism.  It  began  as  a  protest  of  a  band  of 
young  wiiters,  painters,  and  sculptors  against 
the  idea  that  their  country  was  nothing  moie 
than  a  vast  museum  of  the  past  Unlike  the 
other  modernists,  the  futurists  break  utterly 
with  the  past  and  look  only  toward  the  future; 
hence  their  name.  The  function  of  painting  as 
they  see  it  is  to  represent  movement  and  growth, 
the  dynamic  forces  of  modern  life.  Many  *of 
their  paintings  bear  the  title  "Dynamics"  of 
this  or  that  subject.  As  their  manifesto  put  it: 
"We  must  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  hacKneyed 
subjects  and  express  henceforth  the  whirlwind 
life  of  our  day,  dominated  by  steel,  egotism, 
feverish  activity,  and  speed."  This  they  often 
seek  to  accomplish  by  means  not  unlike  those  of 
cubism,  combining  in  the  canvas  not  only  what 
the  artist  sees  but  all  he  knows  about  the  sub- 
ject. A  typical  futurist  feature  is  the  use  of 
so-called  "force  lines,"  certain  linear  rhythms 
whose  convergence  or  divergence  conveys  to  the 
artist  the  dominant  thought  or  emotion  he  wishes 
to  express.  Color  is  purely  arbitrary  and  may 
be  used  to  heighten  the  effect.  So  may  all  man- 
ner of  extraneous  objects,  which  are  simply 
pasted  onto  the  picture.  Futurist  art  indeed  is 
cinematographic,  except  that  it  tries  to  show  all 
at  once  what  the  moving  picture  unfolds  in  a 
given  space  of  time. 

The  founder  of  the  movement  was  the  poet 
Marinetti,  who  wrote  its  eloquent  manifestoes. 
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From  1910,  when  their  first  exhibition  was  held 
at  Milan,  to  1924,  Lugi  Russolo  represented 
futurism  in  its  most  logical  form.  Umberto 
Boccioni,  also  a  sculptor,  was  an  able  theorist 
on  esthetics,  whose  paintings  are  often  of  in- 
teresting design.  Gino  Severini  was  the  illus- 
trator of  futurism,  Carlo  Carra,  its  most  genu- 
ine painter,  who,  unlike  the  others,  uses  gay 
color.  Giacomo  Balla's  work  is  merely  pretty. 
Many  of  the  cubists  were  influenced  by  futurism 
and  experimented  with  it,  and  vice  versa.  It 
had  won  but  few  new  disciples  and  seemed  des- 
tined to  decline. 

Great  Britain.  The  latest  effusion  of  mod- 
ernism, vorticism,  is  a  product  of  conservative 
Great  Britain;  but,  before  examining  it,  a  brief 
survey  of  recent  British  art  should  be  made. 
Although  the  chief  influence  was  French,  im- 
pressionism in  its  pure  form  never  played  a 
great  part  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  rather  the 
modified  form  of  early  impressionism,  aa  intro- 
duced by  the  American  Whistler  during  his 
long  residence  in  London,  which  prevailed. 
This  was  concerned  rather  with  decorative  and 
tonal  effects  than  with  the  pure  study  of  light, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  school,  out 
of  which  came  Sir  John  Lavery  (born  1856),  es- 
pecially known  as  a  portraitist.  The  methods 
of  the  brilliant  Irish  paintei,  Sir  William  Orpen 
(born  1878),  are  more  akin  to  impressionism, 
while  Augustus  John,  a  Welshman  (born  1876), 
in  his  powerful  characterizations,  tends  rather 
to  modernism.  Mention  also  should  be  made  of 
two  Americans,  active  in  London,  John  Singer 
Sargent  (1856-1925),  whose 'superb  technique 
combined  realism  with  impressionism,  and  James 
J.  Shannon  (1862-1923),  whose  illustrative  art 
ranges  him  properly  among  British  painters. 
Frank  Brangwyn  (born  1867)  represented  rather 
the  realistic  point  of  view  in  his  superb 
decorations  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
and  the  Missouri  State  Capitol.  The  powerful 
individual  landscapes  of  P.  Wilson  Steer  show 
a  transition  from  impressionist  to  modernist 
technique.  An  important  figuie  in  the  intro- 
duction of  French  post-impressionism  into  Eng- 
land was  Roger  Fry,  especially  by  his  writings 
and  exquisite  connoisseurship.  It  was  mainly 
the  influence  of  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh  that 
made  itself  felt  and  the  aim  was  greater  plastic 
effect  but  with  more  reference  to  nature  than 
in  France.  Among  the  leaders  were  Spencer 
F.  Gore  (1878-1914)  and  Harold  Gilman  (1876- 
1919),  who  tended  more  strongly  toward  mod- 
ernism, and  Charles  Ginner. 

According  to  the  theory  of  vorticism,  "every 
concept,  every  emotion,  presents  itself  to  the 
vivid  consciousness  in  some  primary  form.  It 
belongs  to  the  art  of  this  form."  The  '•  vortex*' 
is  the  artist's  faculty  through  which  the  emo- 
tions and  conceptions  pass  to  take  concrete 
shape  on  canvas.  Through  it,  they  pass  from 
the  general  to  the  concrete.  In  common  with 
post-impressionists,  vorticists  do  not  reject  the 
old  masters;  but  they  agree  with  the  futur- 
ists that  modern  art  should  reflect  present- 
day  industrial  civilization,  with  its  dominance 
by  the  machine.  Their  paintings  are  in  general 
geometric  and  abstract,  not  unlike  cubism. 
Their  aim  is  to  purify  painting,  and  they  rely 
especially  on  the  primary  pigment  of  their  art, 
resembling  in  this  regard  the  Orphists  and  syn- 
chionists.  There  was  nothing  essentially  new 
and  original  in  their  art,  which  began  in  1913, 
although  several  interesting  painters  had  taken 


it  up.  The  founder  and  principal  leader  was 
Wyndham  Lewis  (1884-  ),  with  whom  were 
associated  Cuthbort  Hamilton,  Frederick  Etchels, 
Edward  Wadsworth,  and  William  Roberts.  The 
poet  of  vorticism  was  an  American,  Ezra  Pound ; 
the  sculptor  was  Henry  Gaudier-Brzeska  (1891- 
1915).  Vorticism  was  also  a  passing  phase  in 
the  development  of  C.  R.  W.  Nevinspn,  who  ex- 
perimented in  other  styles,  including  cubism 
and  futurism,  only  to  return  in  his-  later  work 
to  a  more  conservative  academic  art. 

During  the  War,  the  British  government  made 
the  interesting  experiment  of  employing  several 
painters  at  the  front,  and  many  of  their  pic- 
tures were  purchased  by  the  Imperial  War 
Museum.  Most  of  the  men  employed  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  warfare  and  so  painted  from 
experience,  as  well  as  observation.  In  the  choice 
of  artists,  a  wise  eclecticism  was  followed;  not 
only  accepted  academicians  but  the  most  radical 
groups  were  included.  And  it  was  just  these 
radicals  whose  art  seemed  especially  adapted  to 
the  mechanical  character  of  modern  warfare. 
Among  the  most  prolific  of  war  painters  was 
Sir  William  Orpen,  a  major  in  the  army,  whose 
portraits  of  the  chief  commanding  officers  are 
\vell  known;  James  McBey,  official  painter  of 
the  Army  of  the  Near  East;  George  Clausen, 
and  Augustus  John,  who  painted  important  com- 
missions for  the  Canadian  government.  The 
futurist  technique  of  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  grap- 
pled most  successfully  with  searchlights,  shells, 
and  especially  aeioplanes.  Paul  Nash,  a  vision- 
ary post-impressionist,  depicted  what  might  be 
called  nature's  "dance  of  death,"  while  vortici&m, 
through  its  leaders,  Wyndham  Lewis  and  Wil- 
liam P.  Roberts,  showed  itself  well  capable  of 
repiesenting  the  dynamics  of  modern  warfaie. 
All  these  artists  wisely  confined  themselves  to 
episodes  of  warfaie  and  did  not  attempt  battle 
paintings  ori  a  grand  scale.  One  of  the  few 
good  results  of  the  War  was  the  destruction  of 
the  old-fashioned  battle  picture,  with  its  photo- 
graphic detail,  most  characteristically  seen  in 
the  works  of  Meis&omer.  The  modern  battle  ex- 
tending along  a  front  of  many  miles  cannot  be 
painted.  The  brave  array  of  soldiers  has  been 
replaced  by  the  invisible  crowds  of  the  trenches. 
The  brightly  colored  uniforms  are  now  sombre 
biowns,  grays,  and  greens,  and  the  modern  sol- 
dier is  little  different  in  aspect  from  a  work- 
man. (See  War  Paintings  and  Drawings,  by 
British  artists,  New  York,  1919;  and  Charles 
Holme,  "The  War  Depicted  by  Distinguished  Brit- 
ish Artists,"  in  The  International  Studio,  1918.) 

Germany.  The  World  War  and  the  succeed- 
ing years  levied  a  heavy  death  toll  on  the  painters 
of  Germany.  At  the  close  of  the  period  1914- 
29,  many  of  the  older  men  were  still  active  in 
the  manner  of  their  earlier  work;  Edward  Geb- 
hardt,  religious  painter,  at  Dusseldorf;  Arthur 
Kainpf,  realist,  at  Berlin,  and  Max  Liebermann, 
chief  representative  of  impressionism  and  leader 
of  the  North  German  secessionists,  also  in  Berlin; 
but  these  have  since  died  In  Munich,  the  "dec- 
orative school,"  led  by  Franz  Stuck,  was  some- 
what akin  to  modernism  in  its  realistic  represen- 
tation of  mystic  and  allegorical  subjects, 
inaugurated  by  Bockliri;  but  even  this  was  con- 
sidered conservative  and  official  a  little  later. 
Impressionism  was  an  importation  which  never 
secured  a  firm  foothold  in  Germany.  The  native 
tendency  was  all  toward  its  antipode,  expression- 
ism, for  which  the  soil  was  well  prepared  by 
earlier  paintei  s.  In  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
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Matthias  Grtinewald  distorted  nature  to  express 
emotional  mysticism  much  as  El  Greco  did  later 
in  Spain.  Hans  von  Marges  (1837-87),  rebel- 
ling against  realism  and  early  impressionism, 
sacrificed  the  appearance  of  things  to  volume 
and  symbolic  expression,  in  his  noble  decorative 
figures.  The  Swiss,  Ferdinand  Hodler  (1853- 
1918),  a  powerful  and  arbitrary  painter,  de- 
veloped in  his  later  works  a  thoroughgoing 
expressionism.  The  influence  of  Cezanne,  Van 
Gogh,  and  to  a  less  extent  Gauguin  was  early 
felt  in  Germany;  but  it  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  the  Norwegian,  Edvard  Mttnch,  in  Ber- 
lin which  caused  the  separation  of  the  new  move- 
ment from  the  Berlin  seccession.  Cubism  and 
futurism  never  obtained  an  important  following, 
for  the  principal  German  tendency  was  toward 
forms  of  purer  expressionism.  There  were  two 
chief  groups,  at  Berlin  and  Munich.  The 
former  group  was  the  less  radical.  The  facile 
and  decorative  art  of  Max  Pechstein  is  more 
akin  to  the  post-impressionism  of  other  lands, 
and  so  is  that  of  Albert  Werszgerber  and  Carl 
Caspar,  all  of  whom  were  influenced  by  Ce'zanne. 
Among  the  membeis  of  a  more  radical  group  at 
Berlin  called  "Die  Brucke"  were  E.  L.  Kirchner, 
its  founder,  a  visionary  who  changes  city  scenes 
into  fairyland;  Erich  Heckel,  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes romantic  in  subject;  Karl  Schmidt- 
Rottluff,  whose  tendency  is  to  the  colossal  and 
even  brutal ;  and  Otto  Muller,  who  prefers  rather 
lyric  subjects,  painted  in  tempera. 

At  Munich,  Russian  artists  contributed  to 
produce  the  most  radical  type  of  expressionism. 
Foremost  among  them  was  Wassily  Kandinsky 
(born  1880),  a  theorist  who  writes  as  well  as 
he  paints.  He  maintains  that  the  rhythm  of 
line  and  color  and  of  color  in  juxtaposition  to 
color  should  be  built  up  architecturally,  on  fixed 
principles  of  construction,  as  in  music.  Such 
an  art  appeals  to  the  eye,  independent  of  all 
representation,  very  much  as  music  affects  the 
ear.  His  pictures  are  arrangements  of  abstract 
line  and  color  without  attempt  to  represent 
nature.  It  was  he  who  with  a  few  others 
seceded  from  the  other  post-impressionists  to 
form  the  group  called,  from  its  publication,  "Der 
blaue  Reiter."  An  important  member  of  this 
group  was  Franz  Marc  ( 1 880-1916 ) ,  who  painted 
impressions  of  animals  in  symbolic  color. 
Others  are  Baroness  Werefkin,  Auguste  Macke, 
Gabriel  Munter,  Adolf  Block;  Heinrich  Camper- 
donck,  whose  quaint  presentations  of  village  and 
other  subjects  are  essentially  imaginary  and  un- 
real; Oskar  Kokoschka  (born  1866),  an  Austrian 
painter,  the  most  radical  and  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  less  abstract,  but  equally  eccen- 
tric, and  powerful  to  the  point  of  brutality; 
and  also  Kmil  Nolde  and  Carl  Hofer,  both  at 
Beilin,  who  paint  in  a  similar  vein.  Another 
Berlin  painter,  George  Gross  (born  1893)  passed 
through  various  stages,  including  Dadaism,  to 
become  an  ironical  observer  of  society  from  the 
Marxian  point  of  view,  especially  in  his  litho- 
graphs. Jules  Pascin  (born  1886),  a  Bulgarian, 
a  clever  and  delightful  draughtsman  and  painter, 
is  well  known  in  the  United  States  for  his  Negro 
and  similar  subjects,  painted  in  Florida  and 
Cuba. 

Russia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  the 
Russian  school  of  painting  was  of  great  im- 
portance and  promise.  Two  factors  contributed 
to  make  it  unlike  any  other  school:  stage  deco- 
ration and  peasant  art.  The  unparalleled  suc- 
cess of  the  Russian  ballet  in  Europe  and 


America  was  due  as  much  to  its  artistic  settings 
as  to  superb  'dancing.  Of  unprecedented  power 
and  imagination,  these  decorations  were  all  the 
work  of  Russian  painters.  Diaghilev  (died, 
1929),  one  of  this  St.  Petersburg  group,  was  the 
pioneer  and  the  greatest  painter-impresario  in 
dramatic  history.  Other  great  designers  were  the 
painters  Benois,  Golovine,  Le"on  Bakst,  Anisfeld, 
and  Larianov.  The  astonishing  freedom  of  pre- 
sentation* in  modern  Russian  painting  and  its 
highly  imaginative  and  decorative  qualities  were 
due  largely  to  this  training.  It  was  also  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  pure,  bright  color  schemes 
and  the  picturesque  settings  and  costumes  of 
native  peasant  art,  and  on  its  imaginative  side  by 
a  vital  school  of  book  illustration,  particularly 
of  folk  tales  and  subjects.  The  most  important 
reaction  against  the  realism  of  the  Wanderers, 
chief  of  whom  was  llya  Repin,  was  the  "Mir 
Iskousstva"  (Artistic  World)  at  Leningrad. 
Unlike  the  former,  which  painted  Russian  con- 
temporary life,  this  group  sought  subjects  in 
the  past,  was  cosmopolitan  in  character,  and 
showed  French  influence.  Alexander  Benois 
chose  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  in  France  and  that 
of  Elizabeth  in  Russia;  Constant ine  Somov,  the 
period  of  1830;  Nicholas  Roerich,  the  Viking 
age  and,  after  his  removal  to  the  United  States, 
Oriental  subjects,  especially  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
The  Moscow  group  was  less  learned  and  moie 
pictorial  and  chose  Russian  subjects.  Its  best- 
known  representatives  are  Igor  Grabar,  a  pointil- 
Iwte,  an  influential  figure  in  Soviet  Russia,  and 
especially  Mahavin,  who  depicted  the  gay,  animal 
side  of  the  Russian  moujik. 

Meanwhile,  various  modernist  tendencies  had 
appeared  in  Russia,  and  their  influence  was  be- 
ginning to  be  felt.  The  War  put  a  stop  to  paint- 
ing, and  during  the  revolution  and  the  years 
following  most  of  the  artists  emigrated  from 
Russia,  chiefly  because  the  wealthy  class  which 
patroni/ed  ait  had  ceased  to  e^ist.  They  mi- 
grated to  different  centres,  many  joining  the 
large  Russian  art  colony  in  Paris,  where  they 
maintained  their  vital  national  art.  Exhibitions 
of  their  woiks  weie  held  at  vaiious  places  in  the 
United  States.  The  exiles,  who  in  Paris  kept 
up  their  national  art,  included  Fechin,  a  pupil 
of  Repin,  Choukhaiev,  Jakolev,  Rorin,  a  rather 
conservative  portraitist,  Soudcikiri,  Stelletski, 
Burliuk,  and  especially  Boris  Grigoriev,  whose 
apocalyptic  hallucinations  of  the  Bolshevist 
Revolution  and  representations  of  the  Russian 
populace,  particulaily  on  their  brutal  and  bestial 
side,  caused  a  sensation.  Best  known  in  the 
United  States  was  Boris  Anisfeld,  who  exhibited 
repeatedly  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities. 

In  Russia  itself,  the  revolution  wrought  little 
damage  to  existing  art  works.  The  more  impor- 
tant public  museums,  such  as  the  Hermitage  in 
Leningrad  and  the  Tretikov  Gallery  in  Mos- 
cow, were  greatly  enriched  by  the  confiscation 
of  private  collections;  and  the  Imperial  and 
other  important  palaces  were  transformed  into 
museums.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  new  museums  were  established. 
The  successful  management  of  public  art  insti- 
tutions, which  was  conceded  to  be  better  than 
ever  before,  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Lunachar- 
ski,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  One  of  the 
daring  schemes  of  Soviet  Russia  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  proletarian  art.  Rejecting  cubism 
and  futurism  as  bourgeois  products,  they  ac- 
claimed a  new  art,  "suprematism,"  which  denied 
not  only  all  representation  but  even  the  styliza- 
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tion  of  natural  forms.  Kandinsky,  whose  art 
most  approached  this  norm,  was  called  from 
Munich  to  aid  in  its  establishment,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  provincial  museums.  Official  ex- 
hibitions of  Bolshevist  paintings  were  held  at 
Berlin  in  1923,  New  York,  1929,  and  elsewhere. 
It  was  about  the  most  modern  exhibition  ever 
seen.  The  paintings  were  usually  labeled  "con- 
structions" or  "compositions"  and  were  built  up 
mathematically.  Simplification  went  even  be- 
yond Kandinsky's  in  the 'works  of  such  as  Male- 
vitch  and  Robchenko.  Everywhere,  the  search 
for  new  forms  of  art  was  in  evidence.  There 
were  also  many  works  of  a  more  conventional 
character,  and  the  impression  of  the  whole  was 
that  of  a  living  and  vital  art  of  telling  forms  and 
splendid  color.  Whether  such  modernist  paint- 
ings fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a  Soviet  art  as 
enunciated  by  Kamenev,  "an  art  comprehensible 
to  workmen  and  to  peasants,"  is  another  ques- 
tion. In  subject,  it  is  indeed  proletarian,  but 
representation  was  confined  almost  to  posters 
and  black  and  whites. 

Other  European  Countries.  The  virile  na- 
tional impressionism  of  Sweden  suffered  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  its  two  chief  representatives, 
Anders  2orn  (1800-1920)  and  Carl  Larsson 
(1853-1919).  Liliefors  painted  wild  animals, 
and  Gustav  Fjacstad  painted  snow  and  water 
scenes  in  point  it  hut  e  technique.  Xorn's  successor 
in  painting  the  Danecarlian  peasantry  was  Mas 
pile,  another  good  portraitist.  Sweden  had  also 
its  due  proportion  of  modernists,  such  as  Axel 
Torneman;  Gabriel  Strandberg,  who  painted  the 
outcasts  of  Stockholm;  John  Bauer,  whose 
quaint  imagination  found  expression  in  fairy 
tales;  and  Ossian  Elgstrom,  with  a  touch  of  the 
Laplander. 

The  dominant  figure  in  Norwegian  art  was 
Edvard  Munrh,  who  was  also  something  of  a 
modernist,  influenced  somewhat  by  Cezanne. 
Lud\  ig  Karsten  was  his  most  prominent  follower. 
The  foiemost  talent  of  the  neo-impressionist 
gioup  was  Hendric  Lund,  while  Soren  Ansorger 
was  known  for  his  nudes.  Norway  also  had  its 
expressionist  cult,  influenced  chiefly  by  Matisse; 
among  its  foremost  representatives  were  Hen- 
drik  Sorensen  and  Axel  Revold.  The  painting 
of  Denmark  was  more  conservative,  although 
niodei nism  had  its  representatives. 

Belgium  and  Holland  were  strongly  affected 
by  the  new  movement,  especially  Holland.  In  a 
country  which  in  its  art  had  been  so  closely 
attached  to  the  past  and  was  realistic  in  char- 
acter, it  was  astonishing  to  what  extent  the  new 
movement  had  spread.  Although  Van  Gogh,  one 
of  its  chief  pioneers,  was  a  Dutchman,  his  last 
and  most  radical  works  were  painted  in  France, 
and  his  influence  entered  Holland  quite  late; 
nevertheless,  it  was  powerful.  Among  the  chief 
representatives  of  tne  new  development  were 
.Ian  Toorup,  Thorn-Prikker,  Willem  van  Koniju- 
burg,  J.  J.  Isaakson,  and  Jan  Sluytcrs. 

The  death  of  Sorolla  in  1923  removed  the 
foremost  representative  of  impressionism  in 
Spain.  The  most  interesting  manifestation  of 
contemporary  Spanish  painting  was  the  nation- 
alist school  of  the  North,  founded  by  Zuloaga 
and  ably  seconded  by  numerous  followers,  in- 
cluding the  Zubiaurre  brothers.  In  subject  and 
treatment,  it  was  thoroughly  national  and  con- 
tinued the  traditions  of  El  Greco  and  Goya.  It 
was  a  school  decorative  in  style,  with  heavy  out- 
lines, rich,  sombre  color,  and  vivacious  expres- 


TJnited  States.  Since  1914  American  paint- 
ing has  followed  a  normal  development,  less 
changed  by  recent  radical  tendencies  than  other 
important  schools.  It  was  also  less  affected  by 
the  World  War.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
conflict,  artistic  production  was  in  no  wise  cur- 
tailed, and  it  was  not  until  after  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  in  1917  that  there  was  any 
perceptible  diminution  in  the  output.  There 
was  comparatively  little  painting  of  war  sub- 
jects. The  death  toll  among  older  American 
artists  during  the  period  was  heavy.  To  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  William  Mer- 
ritt  Chase  and  Thomas  Eakins  died  in  1916; 
Albert  Ryder  and  Carroll  Beckwith  in  1917; 
Henry  Golden  Dearth  in  1918;  C.  Y.  Turner, 
Frank  Duveneck  (q.v.),  Ralph  A.  Blakelock, 
James  Alden  Weir,  and  Kenyon  Cox  in  1919; 
Abbott  H.  Thayer  and  J.  Francis  Murphy  in 
1921;  Hamilton  Easter  Field  in  1922;  Elihu 
Vedder,  Joseph  R.  Decamp,  Max  Bohm,  Paul 
Cornoyer,  arid  George  W.  Maynard  in  1923; 
D.  Ridgeway  Knight,  Thomas  Allen,  and  Jay 
Hambridge  in  1924;  John  Singer  Sargent,  Henry 
Reuterdahl,  and  George  Bellows  in  1925;  George 
Inness,  ,lr,  Joseph  Pennell,  Thomas  Moran, 
Mary  Cassatt,  and  Ben  Foster  in  1926;  Edward 
Henry  Potthast  and  Frederick  Melville  Dumond 
in  1927;  Harry  Siddons  Mowbray,  Arthur  B. 
Davies,  Frederick  8.  Lamb,  and  Warren  Davis 
in  1928  The  former  radicals  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists  were  the  conseivatives  of  the 
day,  and  even  those  of  the  next  younger  genera- 
tion were  now  among  the  elect  All  these  con- 
tinued their  work,  and  many  figured  at  the  ex- 
hibitions and  as  medalists',  such  as  Douglas 
Volk,  Irving  Wiles,  Dewitt  Lockwood,  Cecilia 
Beaux  (q.v.),  Maiy  Cassatt,  Frank  Benson  (q  \.) 
and  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  among  portraitists  and 
figure  »painters;  Waugh,  Woodlmry,  and  Kmil 
Carl  sen,  as  marine  painters,  the  last  especially 
taking  many  medals  in  the  later  years  for  ma- 
rines and  still  life;  Edward  Redfield,  Elmor 
Schofield,  and  Gardner  Symonds,  as  painters  of 
winter  subjects;  and  Childe  Hassam  (qv  ),  most 
pronounced  impressionist  among  the  older  men. 

Arthur  B.  Davies,  (q.v  ),  known  as  leader  of 
the  modernists,  continued  his  idyllic  subjects 
with  no  end  of  variety  and  charm  until  his  death 
in  1928.  In  the  years  following  1914,  he  passed 
through  a  cubist  period,  which  added  volume 
and  construction  to  his  rather  decorative  art 
but  never  exercised  a  dominant  influence.  So 
also  did  Robert  Henri  (q.v.),  whose  virile  pro- 
duction and  influence  continued  almost  undimin- 
ished.  Of  his  former  pupils,  George  Bellows 
(1882-1925;  q.v.),  achieved  great  distinction 
through  his  bold  and  powerful  portrait  and  fig- 
ure subjects,  which  won  medal  after  medal. 
Other  important  members  of  this  group  were 
George  Luks,  \Villiam  Glackens,  John  Sloan, 
and  Eugene  Speicher.  Powerful  alike  in  char- 
acterization and  technique  are  the  portraits  by 
Leopold  Seyffert  and  those  by  Wayman  Adams. 
Other  portraitists  known  also  as  figure  painters 
were  John  C.  Johansen,  Karl  Anderson  (q.v.), 
Joseph  Pearson,  Jean  M.  Lane,  Louis  Betts 
(q.v.),  Leon  Kroll,  and  Henry  R.  Rittenberg, 
also  a  consummate  master  of  still  life. 

In  the  first  rank  of  American  figure  painters 
was  Charles  W.  Hawthorne  (q.v.),  who  paints 
the  inner  life  with  beautiful  and  highly  char- 
acteristic color.  Of  pronounced  impressionistic 
technique  among  the  younger  men  were  Richard 
Miller,  Frederick  Frieseke  (q.v.),  and  James 
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Weiland.  Another  characteristic  branch  of 
American  painting  is  Indian  subjects.  The  Taos 
group  of  painters,  so  called  from  their  place  of 
residence  in  New  Mexico,  in  recent  years  painted 
many  interesting  representations  of  Indians, 
chiefly  of  the  Southwest.  Among  their  number 
were  Julius  Rolshoven,  Carl  Rungius,  Walter 
Ufer,  Krnest  L.  Blumcnschein,  Edward  Potthast, 
and  O.  E.  Berninghaus.  Their  work  was  gener- 
ally impressionistic  or  realistic  in  character  and 
of  fine  illustrative  quality.  The  production  of 
mural  paintings  has  continued  with  unabated 
regularity.  Among  the  most  important  series 
were  the  decorations  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Art,  by  John  Singer  Sargent  (1856-1925) ; 
a  series  of  116  panels,  the  "Opening  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law,"  by  Violet  Oakley  (born  1874),  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  at  Harnsburg; 
and  Augustus  Tack's  decorations  of  the  gover- 
nor's suite  in  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol  at  Lin- 
coln (1927),  entitled  "The  Virtues  of  the  Human 
Race,"  in  a  novel  style  reminiscent  of  Greek 
vase  painting.  Robert  Ckanler  is  known  for  his 
screens  showing  Chinese  influence  but  independ- 
ent and  modernistic  in  conception  and  execution, 
and  Arthur  Crisp  for  various  mural  paintings. 

Landscape  painters  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion wore  many.  One  of  the  strongest  was 
Ernest  Lawson,  whose  winter  scenes  are  particu- 
larly fine.  These  subjects  were  preferred  also 
by  John  Folinsbee  and  by  Charles  Rosen,  who 
afterward  changed  his  style  in  accordance  with 
the  modernist  formula.  Jonas  Lie  painted  land- 
scapes, industrial  scenes,  and,  lately,  marines,  and 
Gifford  Seal  (q.v.),  brightly  colored  landscapes, 
while  Guy  Wiggins  was  more  tonal.  Among  the 
marine  painters,  Paul  Dougherty  painted  the 
Maine  Coast  with  poweiful  effect,  and  William 
Ritschel  the  Pacific,  brilliantly  and  with  versat- 
ility, while  Hayley  1-^ver  was  known  especially 
for  his  boats,  though  he  later  painted  varieties 
of  landscapes  with  equal  ability. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War  had  small  permanent  effect  on  painting. 
Among  pictures  intended  to  fire  patriotic  en- 
deavor, the  best  known  is  "Carry  On,"  by  Edwin 
Blaahfield  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York). 
An  interesting  series  by  Childe  Hassam  depicted 
Fifth  Avenue  in  war  time.  An  important  series 
of  war  portraits,  authorized  by  the  National  Art 
Commission  and  paid  for  by  subscriptions  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  was 
presented  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton. They  were  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  City  in  1921 ;  all  were  by 
painters  of  conservative  tendencies.  The  most 
important  was  a  large  picture,  "Signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,"  by  John  C  Johansen. 
The  others  were  portraits  of  the  chief  war  celeb- 
rities of  all  the  Allies,  by  Cecilia  Beaux,  Jean 
McLancs  Joseph  Decamp,  Charles  Hopkinson, 
Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  Douglas  Volk,  and  Irving 
R.  Wiles.  Another  series  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  consisted  of  portraits  of  Ameri- 
cans prominently  identified  with  the  War. 
Several  of  these  were  painted  by  J.  H.  von 
Rehling-Quistgaard,  an  able  painter  of  rather 
conservative  tendencies. 

The  brilliant  success  with  which  modernism 
was  launched  in  New  York  and  Chicago  in  1913 
gave  great  promise  for  the  future  of  the  move- 
ment; but  this  promise  was  not  realized. 
Factional  differences  soon  disrupted  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Painters  and  Sculptors, 
which  had  organized  the  exhibition;  and  beyond 


separate  exhibitions  of  smaller  groups,  little 
was  heard  of  the  new  painting.  In  1917  the 
Society  of  Independent  Artists  was  founded  with 
unrestricted  membership  to  anyone  paying  the 
nominal  initiation  fee.  Each  member  is  entitled 
to  send  a  limited  number  of  paintings  or  sculp- 
tures to  the  annual  exhibition.  As  there  was 
no  jury  of  acceptance  and  the  paintings  were 
hung  in  alphabetical  order  of  authorship,  these 
exhibitions  presented  a  strange  medley  of  pic- 
tures excellent  and  worthless,  academic  and 
modernist.  Nevertheless,  they  formed  an  open 
forum,  uncontrolled  by  official  juries,  for  the 
radicals.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
later  years  was  the  work  of  a  group  of  native 
Indian  artists,  without  technical  training  and 
therefore  modernist  enough.  Their  chief  sub- 
jects were  Indian  ceremonial  dances,  painted  in 
pure,  bright  water  color.  Modernist  paintings 
were  on  constant  exhibition  at  certain  of  the 
dealers',  and  in  such  altruistic  institutions  as 
the  Intimate  Gallery,  conducted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished artist-photographer,  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
and  the  Societe"  Anonyme,  founded  by  Katherinc 
Dreier — both  in  New  York.  • 

A  very  important  event  was  the  official  recog- 
nition of  model  nism  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  whose  Spring  Exhibition  of  1927 
modernist  pictures  were  not  only  admitted  but 
predominated.  Among  painters  of  modernistic 
tendencies  were  Rockwell  Kent  (q.v.),  especially 
in  his  Labrador  subjects;  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller, 
of  much  influence  as  a  teacher,  Maurice  Sterne 
and  Max  Weber,  both  admirable  teachers;  An- 
drew Dasburg,  a  follower  of  Cdzanne,  Samuel 
Halpert,  and  Henry  McFee;  Walter  Pach,  a 
cubist  still-life  painter;  Abraham  Walkowitz,  an 
able  diaughtsman,  William  and  Marguerite 
Zorach,  and  most  important  of  all,  John  Mann, 
whose  water  colors  are  generally  accepted  He 
is  a  painter  of  startling  originality  and  real  cre- 
ative genius.  Distinctly  creative  also,  and  very 
original  are  the  flower  paintings  of  Georgia 
O'Keefe.  More  cosmopolitan  and  less  distinc- 
tively American  than  the  two  just  mentioned 
are  Marselen  Hartley,  Arthur  G  Dove,  Charles 
Dcmuth,  S.  McDonald  Wright,  Thomas  Benton, 
Preston  Dickinson,  and  Kuniyoshi,  a  Japanese 
who  paints  Western  life  with  strange  Oriental 
vision.  Other  representatives  of  modernism  are 
Oscar  Bluemner,  Charles  Sheelor,  Walt  Kuhn, 
Alfred  Maurer,  Peggy  Bacon,  Ben  Benn,  John 
Covert,  A.  S.  Baylinson,  Man  Ray,  Morgan  Rus- 
sell, Jay  Van  Everen,  James  Daughcrty,  and 
Henry  Fitch  Taylor.  A  new  and  interesting 
figure  (1928  )is  Emil  Ganso,  born  in  Germany 
and  self-educated  in  spare  moments  of  a  baker's 
labor.  An  original  and  powerful  draughtsman, 
he  excels  in  engraving,  etching,  and  lithography, 
as  well  as  in  painting.  The  foremost  representa- 
tive of  futurism  in  the  United  States  was  Joseph 
Stella,  who  with  rare  ability  depicted  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  the  subway,  and  other  characteristic 
features  of  New  York. 

Mexico.  The  1928  revolution  in  Mexico 
brought  in  its  wake  an  amazing  development  of 
mural  painting  by  Diego  Rivera,  a  native  Mexi- 
can, and  his  followers.  Schooled  in  Mexico  and 
in  Europe,  where  he  was  prominent  as  a  modern- 
ist, he  returned  home  to  establish  a  truly  na- 
tional art.  His  mural  paintings  in  the  Na- 
tional Preparatory  School,  entitled  "Creation" 
(1927)  and  executed  in  encaustic,  symbolize  the 
formation  of  the  Mexican  people.  Those  of  the 
patio  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  upon 
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which  he  ie  still  engaged  (1929),  symbolizing 
native  agriculture,  industries,  and  arts  and 
crafts,  are  grandiose  and  elemental  in  style  and 
technique.  They  are  painted  al  fresco  by  an 
ancient  Mexican  process  in  which  the  colors  are 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  leaves  of  the  prickly 
pear,  forming  a  soft  smooth  surface  of  dull 
lustre,  but  clear,  distinct  color. 

Bibliography.  Consult:  W.  H.  Wright,  Mod- 
ern Painting  (New  York,  1916)  ;  Charles  Mar- 
riott, Modern  Movements  in  Painting  (London, 
1920) ;  Roger  Fry,  Vision  and  Design  (ib.,  1920 )  ; 
Andr£  Salmon,  L'Art  Vivant  (Paris,  1920); 
Gustave  Coquiot,  Les  Independants  (ib.,  1920); 
Max  Deri,  Die  'Seue  Malerei  (Leipzig, 
1921);  Clive  Bell,  Since  Cezanne  (New  York, 
1922);  Ozenfant  and  Jeanneret,  La  peinture 
moderne  (Paris,  1926);  Pierre  Courthion,  Pan- 
orama de  la  peinture  frangaise  coniemporaine 
(ib.,  1927);  Maurice  Raynal,  Modern  French 
Painting  (New  York,  1928);  Katherine  S. 
Dreier,  Western  Art  and  the  New  Era  (ib., 
1923);  L.  M.  Bryant,  American  Pictures  and 
Their  Painters  (New  York,  1923);  Louis  Re*au, 
L'Art  Kusse  (Pans,  1922);  Carl  Laurin  and 
others,  Scandinavian  Art  (New  York,  1922)  ;  F. 
M.  Huebner,  Die  A  cue  Malerei  in  Holland  ( J^eip- 
zig,  1921),  Carl  Einstein,  Die  Kunst  des  20 
Jahrhunderts  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1928);  Ozenfant, 
L'Art  (Paris,  1928). 

PALACIO  VALDES,  pa-la'thyo  val-d&s',  AR- 
MANDO (1853-  ).  A  Spanish  novelist  (see 
VOL  XVII).  His  later  works  include  La  guerra 
injusta  (1917),  and  Anos  de  juvcniud  del  doctor 
Angclico  (1918). 

PAUEONTOLOGY,  PALEOLITHIC  CULTI'BES. 
See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

PALEOLOGUE,  pa'lft'o'log',  MAURICE  GEORGES 
1859-  ).  A  French  diplomat  and  man  of  let- 
ters (see  VOL.  XVII).  He  was  Ambassador  to 
Russia  duiing  the  World  War  until  May,  1917, 
and  then  retumed  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  On  the 
resignation  of  Bert  helot  as  director  general  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  Pal^ologue  succeeded  him,  in  De- 
cember, 1921,  and  served  until  1925.  In  1927  he 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy.  His  An 
Ambassador's  Memoirs  (3  vols.,  trans.  1923-25) 
throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  decomposition  of  the 
Russian  Empire  under  the  stress  of  the  War. 
His  other  later  works  include:  The  Romantic 
Diplomat  (1924,  trans.  1920);  Cavour  (1926, 
trans.  1927)  ;  and  The  Tragic  Empress;  Intimate 
Conversations  with  the  Empress  Eugenie  (1901- 
19)  (1928). 

PALESTINE,  pal'e'H-tm).  A  British  man- 
date territory  and  the  Jewish  national  homeland, 
since  .July  1,  1920,  under  a  civil  administration. 
It  includes  that  part  of  historic  Palestine  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  and  which  before 
the  World  War  was  a  vilayet  of  the  Turkish 
Province  of  Syria.  Area,  estimated  at  10,000 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  Oct.  23,  1922,  was  757,182,  comprising 
590,890  Moslems,  83,794  Jews,  73,020  Christians, 
7028  Druses,  163  Samaritans,  and  265  Bahais. 
The  estimated  population  July  1,  1927,  882,000, 
included  648,556  Moslems,  147,687  Jews,  and 
76,839  Christians.  The  capital,  Jerusalem,  had 
a  population  of  62,678.  Other  principal  cities 
are  (populations  in  parentheses):  Jaffa  (47,- 
709),  Haifa  (24,634),  Gaza  (17,480),  Heck- 
ron  (10,577),  Nablus  (15,947).  Jewish  immi- 
gration, which  was  resumed  after  the  War, 
totaled  130,000  by  Mar.  1,  1928,  in  1927  immi- 
gration totaled  3395,  while  the  emigrants  num- 


bered 6978.  Jaffa  is  the  principal  port  of  entry; 
the  immigrants  came  largely  from  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, Morocco,  Austria,  Syria,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Egypt,  Hungary,  etc.  Moslem  interests  are  rep- 
resented by  a  Supreme  Moslem  Council;  Jewish 
interests  are  the  concern  of  the  Palestine  Zion- 
ist executive. 

Jewish  Colonies.  These  colonies,  totaling  1 15 
in  number,  are  grouped  in  fom  distiicts,  viz., 
Judaea  (43),  Samaria  (18),  Lower  Galilee  (43), 
Upper  Galilee  (11).  The  colonies  possess 
schools,  synagogues,  public  libraries,  hospitals, 
and  baths.  By  the  end  of  1927,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  these  colonies  numbered  more  than 
32,000  and  the  lands  which  they  worked  in- 
cluded some  267,000  acres.  The  colonies  arc 
owned  or  established  by  the  Jewish  National 
Fund,  the  Palestine  Land  Developing  Company, 
Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild,  and  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association.  Tel  Aviv,  near  Jaffa, 
founded  by  Jewish  colonists  in  1909,  has  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  15,000  to  20,000. 

Education.  In  1927  theie  were  314  govern- 
ment schools.  The  Christian  and  Jewish  chil- 
Iren  attended  non-government  schools.  Christian 
schools  numbered  183  (15,145  pupils),  the  Jew- 
ish schools  255  (26,481  pupils).  There  aie 
Jewish  high  schools  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa, 
three  teachers'  training  colleges,  schools  of  music 
at  Jerusalem,  .laffa,  and  Haifa,  and  a  technical 
college  at  Haifa.  In  all  these,  Hebrew  is  the 
medium  of  instruction.  The  majority  of  the  non- 
goveinment  schools  weie  receiving  state  aid. 
There  is  a  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  opened  in  1925 

Industry.  The  productive  portion  of  the 
country  IH  the  nariow  strip  of  plain  running 
along  the  Mediteiranean  from  Ga/a  to  Haifa. 
The  richest  region,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jaffa, 
was  developed  by  Jewish  colonists  who  carried 
orange  and  lemon  cultivation  here  to  a  high 
degree  of  production  In  1927  crop  production 
was  wheat,  99,406  tons;  barley,  44,524  tons; 
durra,  37,441  tons,  olives,  1866  tons,  lentils, 
3155  tons.  There  was  in  the  countiy  the  follow- 
ing live  stock-  242,625  sheep,  385,762  goats,  22,- 
569  camels,  596  buffaloes.  The  orange  crop, 
which  constitutes  the  piincipal  expoit  item, 
totaled  2,214,000  cases  during  1926-27.  Mineral 
resources  include  sulphur,  iron,  coal,  salt,  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  and  gypsum  The  Government 
is  applying  itself  to  reforestation  and  the  re- 
claiming of  the  dunes.  Trade,  carried  on  largely 
through  the  ports  of  Jatla,  Haifa,  and  Gaza, 
consisted  of  imports  of  $31,339,416  in  1927;  ex- 
ports, $9,251,400.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  oianges,  soap,  melons,  wine,  apricot  paste, 
and  almonds;  the  chief  articles  of  import  arc  cot- 
tons, cigarettes,  sugar,  petroleum,  and  rice.  The 
principal  countries  of  origin  m  1927  were  Egypt, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Syria,  and  Germany.  Ex- 
ports went  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Great  Britain. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$1,335,400  and  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $231,000. 

Finance.  Receipts  for  1928  were  estimated 
at  £P2,322,935  and  expenditures  at  £P2,443,677 
(the  new  Palestine  pound  is  equivalent  in  value 
to  the  pound  sterling).  The  revenue  was  derived 
principally  from:  customs,  £P750,000,  port  and 
marine,  £P5200;  licenses,  taxes,  etc.,  £P7  40,400; 
fees  of  court,  etc.,  £P2 15,200;  posts  and  tele- 
graph, £P176,850;  railways,  £P368,000.  A  new 
currency,  based  on  the  pound  s telling,  was  in- 
troduced on  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  is  guaranteed  by 
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both  the  British  and  Palestine  governments. 
The  Palestine  pound,  as  the  new  unit  is  called, 
is  divided  into  1000  mills,  and  replaces  the 
Egyptian  currency  hitherto  in  circulation.  The 
exchange  of  currency  was  completed  Mar.  31, 
1028. 

Hallways.  There  were  in  operation  in  1928 
737  miles  of  railways,  of  which  612  miles  were 
being  operated  by  the  government  of  Palestine, 
and  125  miles  by  the  Palestine  Railways  for  the 
British  Air  Ministry.  The  most  important  lines 
are  the  Kan  tar  a-]  I  ai  fa  (250.5  miles),  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem  (54.2  miles),  Rafa-Beersheba  (37 
miles). 

Government.  By  the  constitution  of  Sept.  1, 
1922,  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  High 
Commissioner,  appointed  by  Great  Britain.  A 
legislative  council,  of  10  official  members  and  12 
unofficial,  of  which  at  least  two  were  to  be 
Christians  and  two  Jews,  was  given  the  power 
to  legislate  for  the  mandate  territory.  The  High 
Commissioner  might  veto  any  ordinance,  or  the 
British  government  might  disallow  it.  By  1929 
the  Legislative  Council  had  not  yet  been  con- 
vened because  of  the  abstention  of  the  Arabs  from 
the  polls.  The  Jews  chose  an  elected  assembly, 
which  in  turn  appointed  a  national  committee 
to  treat  with  the  Palestine  government.  The 
British  mandate  for  Palestine  was  approved  by 
the  League  of  Nations  Council  on  July  24,  1922, 
and  was  promulgated  on  Sept.  29,  1923.  On 
July  1,  1920,  Sir  Herbert  L.  Samuel  became  High 
Commissioner.  He  was  succeeded  on  July  1, 
1925,  by  Field  Marshal  Lord  Plumer,  who 
was  followed  on  July  6,  1928,  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Sir  John  Chancellor.  See  also  JEWS  AND  JUDA- 
ISM; ZIONISM. 

History.  By  the  secret  Sykes-Picot  Agree- 
ment of  May  10,  1916,  France  and  England  had 
agreed  that  the  ports  of  Haifa  and  Akka  in  Pales- 
tine should  be  assigned  to  Britain,  and  that  Pales- 
tine as  a  whole  should  be  "separated  from  Turkish 
territory  and  subjected  to  a  special  regime  to  be 
detei  mined  by  agreement  between  Russia,  France, 
and  England."  Not  content  with  this  ambiguous 
pledge,  the  British  government  manoeuvred  to  ob- 
tain sole  jurisdiction  over  the  region.  Of  funda- 
mental importance  in  this  British  move  was  the 
celebiated  Balfour  Declaration  of  Nov.  2,  1917. 
This  utterance  pledged  the  British  government  to 
"establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  National  Home 
for  the  Jewish  People  ...  it  being  clearly  un- 
derstood that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may 
prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing 
non- Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  or  the  rights 
and  the  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any 
other  country." 

The  British  policy  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
proceeded  from  two  motives.  As  a  war  measure, 
the  Declaration  was  calculated  to  win  the  inter- 
national Jewry  to  the  cause  of  the  Entente.  Of 
much  greater  importance,  however,  was  the 
knowledge  that  Palestine  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  connecting  link  between  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Egypt  and  that  it  was  the  strategic 
point  which  potentially  controlled  the  road  to 
India  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  establishment  of 
a  Zionist  state  under  British  protection  gave 
Great  Britain  this  coveted  possession,  and,  while 
it  cemented  the  foundations  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, homage  was  done  at  the  same  time  thereby 
to  the  Allied  slogan  of  "self-determination  of 
nations."  The  British  project,  a  combination  of 
altruism  and  imperial  Realpolitik,  had  some 
serious  drawbacks  which  had  been  left  out  of 


consideration*  First,  modern  Palestine  was  not 
a  Jewish  country.  Secondly,  Arab  nationalism, 
of  which  Great  Britain  itself  had  been  the  chief 
instigator  during  the  War,  wan  naturally  op- 
posed to  the  whole  idea.  Finally,  Palestine  was 
not  only  the  natural  link  between  Mesopotamia 
to  the  northeast  and  Egypt  to  the  southwest,  but 
it  was  also  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  reservoir  of 
Arab  manpower  to  the  south.  The  attempt  to 
close  this  outlet'  by  an  artificial  Jewish  state 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Empire  was 
naturally  fraught  with  danger,  and  all  the  more 
so  since  the  Balfour  Declaration  conflicted,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Arabs  at  any  rate,  with  the  British 
commitments  to  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  in  1914  and 
1915. 

Palestine  was  in  an  exhausted  condition.  The 
land  was  un tilled  and  production  had  fallen  to  a 
low  ebb.  The  population  had  decreased  consid- 
erably during  the  War  and  the  whole  system  of 
civil  government  had  fallen  to  pieces.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  occupation,  the  British  set  up  a 
military  administration  which  after  much  effort 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  improvement. 
Gradually,  cultivation  waR  restored  and  normal 
life  began  to  return,  but  much  more  had  to  be 
accomplished.  Palestine  had  always  been  unde- 
veloped and  underpopulated  under  Turkish  rule, 
and  the  British  aim  was  to  bring  out  the  great 
latent  fertility  of  the  country.  As  for  the  Jewish 
population,  which  had  been  very  small  during 
the  nineteenth  century  and  had  risen  to  about 
100,000  before  the  War,  it  formed  m  1918  only 
a  fraction  of  a  total  population  which  was  pre- 
dominantly Arabic. 

On  Sept.  27,  1919,  Zionism,  which  had  been  a 
force  in  the  Jewish  world  for  some  time  before 
the  War,  pleaded  its  case  before  the  Supreme 
Council  and  asked  for  the  recognition  of  the  his- 
toric title  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  and  for  the 
right  to  reestablish  there  a  national  home.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Jews  requested  that  Palestine  be  as- 
signed to  Great  Britain  as  a  mandate.  After  a 
long  delay,  during  which  the  first  manifestations 
of  Arab  national  sentiment  against  tins  proposed 
settlement  occurred,  the  Supreme  Council  at  the 
Conference  of  San  Remo,  Apr.  25,  1920,  granted 
the  mandate  to  Great  Britain  arid  in  July  of  the 
same  year  the  military  administration  was  re- 
placed by  a  civil  regime  under  Sir  Herbert  Sam- 
uel, a  prominent  English  Jew,  as  High  Commis- 
sioner. In  October,  1920,  an  advisory  council 
was  set  up,  consisting  of  10  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministration, 4  Moslems,  3  Christians  and 
3  Jews.  Much  attention  was  given  to  local 
government  and  22  municipalities  and  14  local 
village  councils  were  established.  As  for  educa- 
tion, the  Turkish  system  was  reorganized  and  ex- 
tended. The  Moslem  children  attended  the  gov- 
ernment schools  where  Arabic  was  the  principal 
medium  of  instruction,  but  most  of  the  Jewish 
children  went  to  schools  conducted  by  the  Zionist 
Organization  and  the  Christian  children  attended 
the  schools  maintained  by  the  ecclesiastical  and 
charitable  bodies.  Considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  public  health  and  sanita- 
tion. The  law  of  the  land  was  in  substance  that 
of  the  Turkish  code.  The  abolition  of  the  Capi- 
tulations, which  had  been  decreed  by  Turkey  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War,  was  maintained,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  Foreigners  were 
tried  by  a  British  magistrate  or  by  a  court  with 
a  majority  of  British  judges.  Public  security 
was  maintained  by  a  police  force  and  gendarm- 
ery  recruited  from  all  sections  of  the  population. 
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The  Zionist  claims  to  Palestine  .were  recog- 
nized in  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  the  Bal- 
four  Declaration  was  incorporated  in  the  text  of 
that  document.  After  much  contention  between 
the  English  and  the  French  over  the  boundaries 
between  Palestine  and  Syria,  a  convention  defin- 
ing these  was  signed  on  Dec.  23,  1920.  A  final 
agieement  relative  thereto  was  concluded  on 
Feb.  3,  1922.  The  draft  for  the  Palestine  man- 
date was  submitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  on 
Dec.  7,  1920,  and  approved  in  July,  1922.  Its 
promulgation  was  delayed,  however,  due  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Italians  to  the  French  Syrian 
mandate  with  which  the  Palestine  mandate  was 
bound  up.  The  mandate  realized  practically  all 
the  demands  of  the  Zionists  at  the  Paris  Con- 
ference in  1919.  The  region  to  the  east,  known 
as  Trans jordania,  was  under  the  authority  of 
the  High  Commissioner,  but  was  not  included 
in  the  area  of  the  Jewish  National  Home.  Sub- 
sequently, Abdullah,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hed- 
jaz,  was  established  as  Amir  of  this  region. 

Meanwhile,  the  nationalist  sentiment  of  the 
Arab  majority  chafed  against  these  arrangements. 
Serious  liots  took  place  in  Jerusalem  in  April, 

1920.  In  February,  1921,  a  congress  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Aiaba  was  held,  at  which  protests  were 
registered  against  the  Balfour  Declaration  and 
demands  were  made  for  a  national  government 
and  a  legislative  assembly  to  be  elected  by  the 
Arabic-speaking  population  residing  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  War.     A  permanent  committee  was 
set  up  to  work  in  this  direction.     On  May   1, 

1921.  the  anti- Jewish   feeling   manifested   itself 
in  widespread  disturbances  in  the  course  of  which 
military   force  had   to   be   employed  to   icstore 
peace     This  led  to  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  affairs  in  Palestine  by  a  commission,  in  the 
report  of  which  the  Arab  grievances  weic  analyzed 
and  both  sides  were  exhorted  to  refrain  irom  all 
expression  of  extiemism  and  to  work  in  a  spirit 
of  modei  ation  for  a  lasting  understanding  and 
for   the   development   of   the    country,    but   the 
report  upheld  the  policy  of  the  Balfour  Declaia- 
tion  and  said  nothing  which  could  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Arabs.     In  order  to  settle  the 
difficulties,    the    British    government    drafted   a 
constitution  for   Palestine,  the  chief  provisions 
of  which  were  given  to  the  press  in  February, 

1922.  According  to  this  document,  supreme  ex- 
ecutive authority  was  to  be  vested  in  the  High 
Commissioner,   who  was   to   be   assisted   by   an 
executive  council      Provision  was  made  foi   the 
establishment  of  the  Legislative  Council,  to  con- 
sist of  10  officials  and  12  unofficial  members,  the 
hitter  to  be  elected  under  a  system  of  pnmary 
and  secondary  elections.     The  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  were  to  lequire  the  assent  of  the 
High  Commissioner  or  in  certain  cases  that  of 
the   British  government.     In   regard  to  the  ju- 
dicial system,  provision  was  made  for  the  setting 
up  of  sepal  ate  Moslem,   Christian,   and  Jewish 
religious  courts  with  English,  Aiabic,  and  He- 
brew as  the  official  languages.     The  British  gov- 
ernment was   to  be  the  arbiter   in   complaints 
regarding  nonfulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  man- 
date, but  the  procedure  in  such  cases  was  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

After  the  publication  of  the  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  delegation,  claiming  to  represent  the 
entire  Christian-Moslem  population  of  Palestine, 
went  to  England  to  protest  against  the  provi- 
sions. The  chief  complaint  of  the  Arabs  ccn- 
tied  on  the  limited  self-government  which  was 
to  be  bestowed  on  Palestine  and  it  was  claimed 


that  such  restriction  was  contrary  to  Article  22 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
reply  of  the  British  government  made  clear  that 
a  different  course  and  in  particular  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  government  was  not  open  to 
Great  Britain,  since  this  would  involve  an  aban- 
donment of  the  pledge  regarding  a  Jewish  Na- 
tional Home.  The  British,  in  fact,  could  not 
repudiate  the  policy  of  the  Balfour  Declaration 
if  they  wished  to  retain  their  hold  on  Palestine. 
In  view  of  the  powerful  possibilities  inheient  in 
Arab  nationalism,  it  was  doubtful  whether  an 
Arab  Palestine  would  have  been  as  pliable  an 
instrument  in  British  hands  as  a  Jewish  Pales- 
tine was.  The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  very  well  recede  fiom  their  position  of  op- 
position to  Zionist  rule  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
population  of  Palestine.  According  to  the  fig- 
ures of  the  official  census  of  1922,  which  divided 
the  population  along  religious  lines,  the  total 
population  in  that  year  was  755,000,  composed 
as  follows.  Moslems,  589,564,  Christians,  73,- 
026;  Jews,  83,794;  Druses,  7028;  other  religions, 
1446.  Most  of  the  Christians  spoke  Arabic,  were 
racially  akin  to  the  Arabs,  and  sided  with  the 
latter  against  the  Jews. 

A  lengthy  declaration  of  the  British  policy, 
issued  in  July,  1922,  attempted  to  allay  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Arabs.  It  refer  led  to  these 
as  "partly  based  upon  exaggerated  interpieta- 
tions  of  the  meaning  ...  of  a  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine"  and  stated  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  "not  suscept- 
ible of  change."  While  the  Zionist  Organization 
declared  itself  satisfied  with  this  declaration,  the 
Arab  delegation  refused  to  accept  it  and  retuincd 
home  iu  the  fall  of  1922.  Thereupon,  the  Arabs 
decided  to  boycott  the  elections  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  which  were  held  in  the  beginning  of 
1923.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  then  suspended  the 
part  of  the  constitution  dealing  with  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  substituted  an  appointed  Ad- 
visory Council.  This  Advisoiy  Council,  which 
was  to  consist  of  eight  Moslems,  two  Christian 
Arabs,  and  two  Jews,  was,  however,  impossible  of 
formation,  because,  under  pressure  fiom  the  Na- 
tionalists and  particularly  fiom  the  Arab  delega- 
tion which  had  recently  returned  from  London, 
most  of  the  prospective  members  refused  to  serve 
on  it. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  rumoi  s  of  an  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz 
under  which  Palestine  was  to  become  part  of 
the  domain  of  the  latter.  In  spite  of  the  (Govern- 
ment's denial  of  the  tiuth  of  these  rumors,  con- 
siderable excitement  ensued  and  the  Sixth  Pales- 
tine Arab  Congicss,  which  met  in  June,  1923, 
found  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions prevailing  among  Moslems,  Christians,  and 
Jews,  to  declare  that  it  was  opposed  to  any  such 
course.  After  the  Congiess,  another  delegation 
was  sent  to  London,  which  soon  returned,  its  mis- 
sion having  been  a  failure.  The  confirmation  in 
1923  by  the  League  of  Nations  of  the  British  man- 
date for  Paletstine  and  the  consequent  legalization 
of  the  existing  status  failed  to  impress  the  Arab 
population,  which  continued  its  intransigent  at- 
titude. The  Government's  offer  for  the  creation 
of  an  Arab  Agency  similar  to  the  Jewish  Agency 
meeting  the  adamant  opposition  of  the  Arabs, 
the  Government  proceeded  to  foim  an  Advisory 
Council  consisting  of  officials  only.  At  the  same 
time,  a  new  moderate  Arab  Liberal  Party  sprang 
into  existence,  which,  in  spite  of  its  opposition 
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to  the  old  party,  failed  to  evince  much  modera- 
tion in  its  programme.  The  year  1923  was 
marked  by  a  final  settlement  of  the  frontiers  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  through  agreement  between 
the  mandatory  powers  and  by  Great  Britain's 
recognition  of  Abdullah's  Trans  Jordanian  gov- 
ernment as  an  autonomous  state  under  British 
protection.  See  TEANS.TOKDANTA. 

In  1924  the  League  Mandates  Commission  drew 
the  attention  of  the  League  Council  to  the  diffi- 
culty involved  in  trying  to  establish  a  Jewish 
National  Home  and  protecting  the  rights  of  an 
overwhelming  Arab  majority  in  the  same  small 
mandate;  but  neither  the  Council  nor  England 
made  a  move  at  the  time.  Meanwhile,  Jewish 
immigrants  flocked  into  Palestine,  chiefly  from 
Poland  and  other  parts  of  eastern  Europe  where 
they  were  being  persecuted.  The  year  1925  saw 
33,801  Jews  enter  the  land,  but  this  was  an  ex- 
ceptional year  Many  of  the  newcomei  s,  however, 
found  the  agricultural  labor  so  thankless  and  so 
utterly  distasteful,  that  they  left  the  country 
again.  Thus,  in  1925  the  emigrants  numbered 
2141.  In  1926  the  number  of  Jews  entering  was 
13,081,  while  over  9000  left,  and  in  1927  only 
2713  came  into  Palestine,  while  5071  went  out. 
Naturally,  the  greater  the  number  of  Jews  who 
entered  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  more  they  de- 
veloped Jewish  industries  (e.g.,  the  Palestine 
Electric  Company),  farms,  and  schools,  the  more 
bitter  and  resentful  did  the  Arabs  become.  A 
constantly  recurring  series  of  crises  was  reached 
over  the  so-called  Wailing  Wall  incidents.  See 
ZIONISM. 

The  Wailing  Wall  supposedly  was  a  relic  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  the  Jews  had  an  age-old 
practice  of  woishiping  and  praying  alongside  it. 
The  Moslems,  on  the  othei  hand,  worshiped  at 
the  Mosque  of  Omar,  adjoining  the  Wailing  Wall. 
The  spot  was  sacred  to  them  since  they  believed 
that  Mohammed  sojourned  there  during  a  mi- 
raculous visit  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  at  this  mu- 
tually holy  place  that  many  of  the  riots  and 
conflicts  of  post-war  Jerusalem  had  their  origin. 
The  seveiest  of  these  outbreaks  down  to  1929 
took  place  late  in  August  of  that  year,  while  Sir 
John  Chancellor,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Samuel 
on  July  6,  1928,  was  High  Commissioner.  This 
time,  the  Arabs,  egged  on  by  the  Grand  Sherif 
of  Mecca,  as  some  believed,  instituted  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  Jews  throughout  the  mandate  The 
British  government  (the  second  MacDonald  La- 
bor government)  rushed  several  warships  and  air 
squadrons  to  the  scenes  of  disorder,  and  restored 
comparative  quiet  within  two  or  three  weeks. 
For  a  time,  it  seemed  as  though  the  Arabs  fiom 
the  French  mandate  of  Syria  might  invade  Pales- 
tine and  aid  their  kinsmen,  but  the  French  took 
active  steps  to  prevent  this.  The  number  of 
Jewish  dead  was  well  over  100.  The  Arabs, 
who  were  mercilessly  attacked  by  the  British, 
lost  an  approximately  equal  imml)cr. 

At  the  September,  1929,  meeting  of  the  League 
Assembly  at  Geneva,  Premier  MacDonald  an- 
nounced his  government's  intention  to  continue 
adhering  to  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  to  refuse 
to  countenance  any  change  in  the  mandatory  ar- 
rangement. Chancellor  remained  as  High  Com- 
missioner, and  a  committee  of  investigation  was 
appointed  to  study  and  report  upon  the  funda- 
mental causes  for  the  inability  of  the  Arabs  and 
Jews  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace.  See  also 
ARABIA;  CALIPHATE. 
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Attorney  General,  born  in  Moosehead,  Pa.,  and 
educated  at  Swarthmore  College.  After  study- 
ing law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  prac- 
ticed for  several  years  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  He 
Was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1909  to  1915 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  This  post 
he  resigned  after  a  few  months.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Alien  Property  Custodian  in  1917  and 
served  until  1919,  when  he  was  appointed  At- 
torney General  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet. 
He  was  prominently  mentioned  as  a  presidential 
candidate  in  1920.  Following  his  retirement 
from  political  life,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law. 
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American  author  and  war  correspondent,  born 
at  Pleasantville,  Pa.,  and  educated  at  Allegheny 
College.  From  1895  to  1897,  he  was  a  newspaper 
correspondent  in  London.  As  a  war  correspond- 
ent, he  witnessed  the  Greek  War  in  1897.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War,  he  was  in  the 
Philippines  and  accompanied  the  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  Peking,  China,  in  1900.  Other  cam- 
paigns in  which  he  was  correspondent  were  those 
in  Central  America  and  in  Macedonia  in  1903. 
He  was  also  a  correspondent  in  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War  and  accompanied  the  American  Battle- 
ship Fleet  in  its  round-the-world  cruise  (1907- 
08).  He  investigated  conditions  in  Central 
America  in  1908-09  and  witnessed  the  Turkish 
revolution  in  1909  and  the  Balkan  War  of  1912. 
From  1914  to  1916,  he  was  accredited  correspond- 
ent of  the  American  press  with  the  British 
Army  and  fleet  and  in  1917  was  commissioned 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  United  States 
Aimy  Signal  Reserve  Corps.  His  writings  in- 
clude doing  to  War  in  Greece  (1897)  ,  The  Ways 
of  the  Service  (1901)  ;  Central  America  and  Its 
Problems  (1910)  ;  My  Year  of  the  War  (191.5)  ; 
My  Kecond  Year  of 'the  War  (1917);  America 
in  France  (1918)  ;  Our  Greatest  Battle  (1919)  ; 
The  Folly  of  Nations  (1921)  ;  Invisible  Wounds 
(1925),  and  Clark  of  the  Ohio:  A  Life  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  (1929). 

PALMGREN,  SKLIM  (1878-  ).  A  Fin- 
nish composer,  born  at  BjOrneborg.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory,  he 
continued  his  pianistic  studies  in  Berlin  with 
Ansorge,  Berger,  and  Busoni.  He  was  conductor 
of  a  choral  society  in  Helsingfors  from  1902  to 
1904  and  during  1909-12  conducted  the  orchestral 
concerts  of  the  Music  Society  in  Abo.  He  has 
appeared  extensively  as  a  concert  pianist  and 
guest-conductor  in  Finland  and  Scandinavia. 
In  1909  he  married  the  famous  Finnish  soprano, 
Maikki  Pakarinen.  In  1921-22  both  artists 
made  a  very  successful  tour  of  the  United  States. 
Palmgren's  compositions  are  original  and  beau- 
tiful music  and  yet  conform  to  established  stand- 
ards. He  wrote  two  operas,  Daniel  Hjort 
(Helsingfors,  1910)  and  Peter  Schlemihl  (not  pro- 
duced) ;  a  symphonic  poem,  Floden;  incidental 
music  to  Tukkimo;  three  concertos  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  and  songs  and  male  choruses. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  his  composi- 
tions for  piano  solo,  which  show  his  geniufl 
at  its  best  and  deserve  to  rank  with  similar 
works  of  Grieg. 

PAN- AFRICAN  MOVEMENT.    See  AFRICA. 

PANAMA,  pan'a-mii'.  A  Central  American 
republic  situated  between  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica.  Area,  32,380  square  miles;  population, 
census  of  1 923,  442,522,  a  gain  of  29  per  cent  over 
1910.  The  Canal  Zone  (not  included  in  the 
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above)  had  71,682  inhabitants  in  1911  and  28,- 
002  in  1928,  of  whom  7482  were  Americans. 
Panama,  the  capital,  in  1920  had  59,468  (37,- 
505  in  1911);  Colon,  31,203  (17,748  in  1911). 
In  the  44(5  government  public  schools,  64,214 
children  were  enrolled  in  1927.  In  1911  a  na- 
tional college,  the  Instituto  Nacional,  was  erected. 

Industry  and  Trade.  Only  a  small  area  is 
cultivated.  The  leading  crops  are  bananas, 
coffee,  cacao,  caoutchouc.'  Sugar  and  tobacco 
aic  beginning  to  attain  importance.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  extensive  cattle  raising,  the  export 
of  hides  is  large.  In  1927  banana  export  reached 
4,623,000  bunches,  valued  at  $2,987,000.  The 
coffee  crop  foi  the  year  1928  was  estimated  at 
1,800,000  pounds,  twice  as  much  as  in  1926.  In 
1927  imports  were  valued  at  $14,109,552  and 
exports,  at  $3,795,660.  In  1919  imports  were 
valued  at  $11,407,000  and  exports,  at  $3,757,000. 
In  1925  the  United  States  supplied  67.6  per  cent 
of  the  imports  and  took  88  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports. Similar  figures  for  (heat  Britain  were 
9  4  and  3.9.  Bananas  annually  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  exports.  Others  aie  coconuts, 
balata,  hides,  gum,  sugar.  Principal  imports 
are  cotton,  iron,  steel,  flour.  All  the  interna- 
tional commerce  of  Panama  nioves  through  the 
ports  of  Colon,  Panama  City,  and  Cristobal  and 
Balboa  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Finance.  The  finances,  reorganized  by  an 
American  fiscal  agent,  are  based  on  a  biennial 
budget  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  fiscal 
agency  of  the  Panama  government  whose  duties 
are  outlined  in  an  executive  decree  of  June  20, 
1929  For  the  period  1913  and  1914,  the  budget 
balanced  at  $7,682,428;  for  1929-31  the  budget 
balanced  at  $17,031,907  with  every  effort  being 
made  to  incicasc  icvenues  and  introduce  econo- 
mies. The  public  debt  on  Oct.  I,  1927,  exclusive 
of  bonds  of  the  National  Bank  guaranteed  by  the 
Coveinmcnt,  totaled  $13,491,000  (external  debt, 
$10,333,500). 

History.  The  constitution,  as  amended  Dec. 
26,  1918,  provided  for  a  President  directly  elected 
and  ineligible  as  his  own  successor,  and  a  directly 
elected  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  each  case,  the 
teim  was  lor  four  years.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernoiH  were  also  to  be  popularly  chosen.  Presi- 
dents for  the  period  were.  1912-1916,  Behsario 
Porras;  1916-1920,  Ramon  M.  Valdez  (died), 
Cno  L  Urnola;  1920-1924,  Behsario  Porras; 
1924-1928,  Rodolfo  Chiari;  and  from  Oct.  1, 
1928,  Florencio  Hannodio  Arosemena. 

By  the  Thompson-Urrutia  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  (finally  ratified  in 
1921),  the  latter  recognized  Panama's  independ- 
ence, and  the  Colombian  boundaiy  to  the  east 
was  finally  fixed.  A  protocol  signed  at  Washing- 
ton, May  8,  1924,  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Colombia  and  Panama.  Panama 
having  been  an  Associated  Power  in  the  War, 
became  an  original  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Panama's  continued  refusal  to  accept 
the  White  decision  (1914)  in  respect  to  her 
boundaiy  dispute  with  Costa  Rica  led  troops  of 
the  latter  to  seize  the  town  of  Coto  on  Feb.  28, 
1921.  The  danger  of  general  hostilities  caused 
the  United  States  to  offer  its  good  offices,  which 
both  sides  accepted  on  March  9.  The  United 
States  insisted  that  the  White  award  be  ac- 
cepted, and  Panama,  still  protesting,  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Coto.  The 
question  remained  unsettled  so  far  as  Pan- 
ama was  concerned,  though  diplomatic  relations 
with  Costa  Rica,  broken  off  in  1921,  were  restored 


on  Oct.  I,  1928,  at  the  initiation  of  Chile.  In 
1922  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903  with 
the  United  States  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  Washington,  the  purpose  being  the  removal  of 
those  causes  of  friction  under  which  Panama  had 
chafed  for  two  decades.  These  included  property 
valuations  for  the  Canal  Zone,  a  free  port,  dock- 
ing privileges,  etc. 

In  1924  negotiations  were  begun  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Taft  agreements  of  1904  regarding 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  agreements  were  abrogated 
on  June  1,  1924,  and  supplanted  by  a  commercial 
treaty  signed  July  28,  1926.  Under  this  treaty, 
the  United  States  agreed  not  to  set  up  any 
business  in  the  Canal  Zone  which  would  com- 
pete with  the  commerce  of  Panama.  Further, 
Panama  obligated  herself  to  help  the  United 
States  defend  the  Canal  in  time  of  war,  and 
promised  to  consider  herself  in  a  state  of  war 
whenever  the  United  States  might  be  a  belli- 
gerent. If  necessary,  too,  the  entire  Republic  of 
Panama  would  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  as  a  war  meahiiie.  This  treaty  was  re- 
jected by  the  Panama  National  Assembly  on  Jan. 
27,  1927,  whereupon  the  United  States  Senate 
refused  to  negotiate  any  further. 

Latei  in  1927,  the  president  of  the  Panama 
Association  of  Commeice  charged  at  the  Pan- 
American  Commeicial  Conference  that  the  United 
States  was  opeiatmg  stolen  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
thus  driving  native  mei chants  out  of  business. 
This  chaipre  was  repeated  by  a  gioup  of  Amcn- 
can  business  men  in  a  lettei  to  President 
Coolidge  on  May  13,  1927.  The  State  Depart- 
ment explained  that  thcic  was  nothing  wrong 
about  this  Hii ico  the  treaty  of  1926  had  not  yet 
been  ratified  by  Panama.  Thioiighout  1928  Pan- 
ama continued  to  refuse  ratification  on  the 
ground  that  the  ticaty  was  incompatible  with  the 
country's  obligations  as  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

PANAMA  CANAL.  This  great  engineering 
work  was  opened  to  tiafllc  Aug.  15,  1914,  and  since 
that  time  has  proved  an  ever-increasing  factor  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  the  first  15  years 
of  its  operation,  54,021  commercial  vessels  had 
passed  through  the  canal  paying  $223,751,682  in 
tolls  and  carrying  a  total  of  249,777,467  long  tons 
of  cargo.  It  is  used  by  ships  of  practically  all 
nations  having  merchant  shipping  and  has  served 
to  reduce  materially  the  time  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  one  continent  to  another.  The 
canal  was  opened  in  1914  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  1913  there  had  been  se- 
rious earth  slides  in  Culebra  Cut,  and  on  Oct.  13, 
1914,  navigation  was  seriously  interfered  with 
until  the  material  could  be  dredged  out.  These 
slides  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  and  cut  off 
traffic  from  September,  1915,  until  Mar.  27,  1916; 
but  since  that  time,  with  constant  dredging  and 
a  careful  study  of  local  conditions,  it  has  been 
possible  to  keep  the  canal  open  to  traffic. 

As  the  canal  found  increased  use,  docks,  ware- 
houses, and  repair  facilities  were  provided  at 
either  end,  and  the  harbors  were  dredged  to  give 
access  for  the  largest  vessels  using  the  canal. 
Fortifications  protecting  the  canal  and  its  works 
were  constructed,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
secure  its  maintenance  and  operation  on  an  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  basis  In  fact,  it  was  not 
many  years  before  the  canal  more  than  paid  all 
operating  costs,  and  while  this  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  overhead  and  the  interest  on  the 
original  outlay,  yet  it  prevented  the  canal  from 
being  a  burden  to  the  nation.  The  tolls  for  the 
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first  15  years  of  the  canal  came  to  within 
$50,000,000  of  paying  the  commercial  coat  of  the 
canal,  $275,000,000  representing  this  item,  and 
$113,000,000  being  charged  to  national  defense. 
The  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  up  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1929,  including  the 
balance  of  appropriations  still  on  hand  and  avail- 
able for  work  in  progress,  was  $388,000,000,  from 
which  should  be  deducted  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  construction  material  and  equipment  and  the 
value  of  buildings  and  plant  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  Alaska  Railways. 
Additional  expense  was  of  course  involved  for 
government  sanitation,  payment  to  the  Panama 
government,  etc ;  but  the  sum  mentioned  covered 
the  actual  current  cost  of  the  project.  See 
UNITED  STATES, 

The  growing  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  indi- 
cated by  the  accompanying  table  and  particularly 
by  the  statement  that  during  the  calendar  year 
1928,  6334  commeicial  vessels  passed  through  the 
canal,  a  greater  number  than  in  any  previous 
year.  These  vessels  had  an  aggregate  net  ton- 
nage, Panama  Canal  measurement,  of  28,943,437, 
carried  29,401,581  tons  of  cargo,  and  paid  $20,- 
375,962  in  tolls.  A  total  of  3317  commercial  ves- 
sels made  the  transit  of  the  Canal  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  as  compared  with  3017  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 


Calen- 

No of  Panama              Tons  of 

dar 

ships  Canal  net      Tolls      cargo 

year 

tonnage 

1914* 

350   1,284,293  $1,508,73756   1,758,625 

1915  > 

1,154   3,902,512   4,297,467.11   4,893,422 

1916* 

1,217   3,817,704   3,671,162.68   4,774,822 

1917 

1,960   6,217,054   6,107,69663   7,443,610 

1918 

2,070   6,409,886   6,317,455.39   7,284,159 

1919 

2,130   6,932,984   6,973,095.30   7,463,151 

1920 

2,814  10,878,265  10,295,36221  11,236,119 

1921 

2,783  11,435,811  11,261,098.80  10,707,005 

1922 

2,997  12,992,573  12,573,407  77  13,710,556 

1923 

5,037  24,737,437  22,966,838  18  25,160,545 

1924 

4,893  24,411,760  22,809,416.34  25,892,134 

1925 

4,774  22,958,158  21,380,759  70  23,701,277 

1926 

5,420  25,836,241  23,901,54004  27,586,051 

1927 

6,085  28,610,984  26,231,02294  29,102,538 

1928 

6,334  28,943,437  26,375,962.41  29,401,581 

Total 

60,018  218,869,099  206,671,023  06  230,115,595 

0  Canal  opened  to  traffic  Aug.  15,  1914. 

6  Canal  closed  about  three  months  by  slides. 

An  important  development  was  the  increasing 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  transportation 
of  petroleum  by  tank  vessels  (see  PETROLEUM), 
for  the  most  part  loaded  on  the  coast  of  California. 
During  the  calendar  year  1928,  981  of  the  tank 
ships  with  a  tonnage  of  5,306,030  net  tons  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  paying  $4,639,012.34 
tolls,  and  carrying  4,954,422  tons  of  cargo.  This 
was  15.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  transits 
during  the  year,  18.3  per  cent  of  the  total  Pana- 
ma net  tonnage,  17.6  per  cent  of  the  tolls  collected, 
and  16.9  per  cent  of  the  cargo  carried  through  the 
canal.  The  traffic  in  1928  showed  a  decline  from 
1927  of  2,129,058  tons  of  cargo.  In  the  fiscal  yoar 
1924,  the  tanker  tonnage  passing  through  the 
Panama  Canal  reached  the  record  figure  of  1704 
transits  and  10,212,047  net  tons  or  39  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  net  tonnage.  In  this  year,  tankers 
paid  $9,071,835.65  in  tolls  or  37.3  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

In  1929  the  Secretary  of  War  approved  the 
erection  of  a  $12,000,000  dam  at  Alhajuela,  Canal 
Zone,  to  provide  additional  storage  of  water  and 
form  a  reservoir  of  22  square  miles  which  would 
afford  a  storage  of  22,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water.  This  new  project  would  prevent  the  water 


shortage  which  threatens  canal  traffic  duiing 
about  four  months  of  the  year  and  also  a  check  to 
the  waters  of  the  Chagres  River  in  the  rainy 
season.  These  floods  always  have  proved  a  men- 
ace to  navigation.  It  was  estimated  that  five 
years  would  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

There  has  been  some  agitation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  on  the  Nicaraguan  route  on  the 
ground  that  the  traffic  through* the  Panama  Canal 
is  increasing  so  rapidly  and  great  canal  construc- 
tions take  such  a  long  time,  that  the  capacity  of 
the  Panama  Canal  may  be  reached  before  other 
facilities  are  available.  Thus,  it  is  said,  a  proper 
provision  for  future  needs  demands  the  construc- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  and  in  1929  preliminary  sur- 
veys were  begun  by  U.  S  Army  engineers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  in  the  best  position  to  know 
point  out  that  the  present  traffic  at  Panama  is  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  capacity  and  allows  a  steady 
but  small  growth.  Furthermore,  sites  are  avail- 
able for  increasing  the  water  supply  of  the  canal 
through  reservoir  construction  and  the  present 
double  flights  of  locks  can  be  increased  to  three, 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  capacity  in  Panama, 
should  the  need  for  such  increase  become  evident. 

PANAMA  CANAL  TOLLS  ACT.  See 
UNITED  STATES,  History. 

PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCES.  These 
conferences  during  the  years  1914-29,  held  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Westein  Hemisphere,  lank 
among  the  most  important  of  the  international 
gatherings  which  distinguished  this  period,  both 
for  the  number  of  sovereign  states  represented 
and  the  importance  of  the  questions  discussed. 
The  Fourth  Pan-Ameiicun  Conference,  held  in 
Buenos  Aires,  July  1  to  Aug.  30,  1910,  closed 
its  sessions  without  deciding  on  the  seat  of  the 
Conference  to  be  held  in  1914,  and  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  1913  decided  upon  Santiago, 
Chile,  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Fifth  Pan 
American  Conference,  hut  due  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  War,  the  Conference  was  postponed  indefi- 
nitely, and  it  was  not  until  Mar.  20,  1923,  that 
it  finally  convened  in  Santiago,  lasting  until 
May  11.  In  the  interval,  however,  there  were 
numerous  manifestations  of  Pan  Americanism  as 
evidenced  by  the  sessions  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  during  the  three  weeks  following  Dec.  25, 
1915,  and  the  International  High  Commission 
which  met  in  1916;  two  Financial  Conferences 
were  held  in  1915  and  1920  to  deal  piimarily 
with  questions  of  public  finance  and  with  the 
monetary  and  banking  situation  in  Pan  America, 
with  the  result  that  a  financial  high  commis- 
sion, presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
was  created  in  each  country.  Two  Pan  American 
Child  Welfare  Congresses  weie  held  in  Monte- 
video in  December,  1918,  and  in  May,  1919,  at  the 
second  of  which  provisions  were  made  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  Bureau  of 
Child  Welfare.  The  Second  Pan  American  Com- 
mercial Conference  was  in  session  in  Washington 
during  June,  1919. 

At  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  which 
opened  in  Santiago  in  1923,  all  American  coun- 
tries were  represented  except  Canada,  which 
lacked  "sovereignty,"  Mexico,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  "recognized"  by  the  United  States,  and 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  which  refused  to  attend  be- 
cause of  their  differences  with  Chile.  Of  the  18 
subjects  on  the  agenda,  by  far  the  most  vital 
question  was  the  disarmament  problem,  which 
concerned  chiefly  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Ctule, 
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since  the  United  States  was  covered  by  the  Wash- 
ington Arms  Pact,  and  the  other  Latin-American 
countries  had  only  insignificant  armament.  No 
satisfactory  agreement  was  reached,  however, 
due  to  differences  between  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
and  the  Conference  ended  in  ill  feeling  between 
the  ABC  states,  although  important  results 
were  effected  in  the  case  of  other  subjects  than 
armament.  Under  the  heading  "political  co- 
operation," the  most  important  topic  under  dis- 
cussion was  the  plan  for  the  formation  of  an 
American  League  of  Nations  for  which  there 
seemed  to  be  strong  sentiment  among  the  Latin- 
American  delegates.  Two  methods  were  projected 
to  accomplish  this,  namely,  the  creation  of  a 
new  association  of  the  American  states  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  A  con- 
cession gained  by  the  Latin- Americans  related 
to  the  composition  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  which  hitherto  had 
been  composed  of  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  American  states  in  Washington  and  of  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  as  permanent 
president.  This  representation  was  considered 
disadvantageous  to  the  Latin- Americans  since 
thereby  membership  was  restricted  to  countries 
enjoying  American  approval  and  since  the  repre- 
sentatives, due  to  their  political  status  in  Wash- 
ington, were  prevented  from  commenting  on 
important  problems  with  the  necessary  freedom. 
Hence,  at  Santiago,  an  agreement  was  effected 
whereby  the  composition  of  the  governing  board 
retained  the  existing  representation  with  the 
additional  provisions  that  any  country  not  hav- 
ing accredited  representatives  in  Washington  or 
whose  lepresentative  was  temporarily  absent, 
should  be  free  to  appoint  a  special  representative 
on  the  boaid,  and  that  the  presidency  was  made 
elective.  Uruguay's  proposal  to  bind  the  Amer- 
ican nations  closer  together  by  the  formation  of 
a,  compact  Ameiican  League  of  Nations  was 
shelved  until  the  next  Pan  American  Conference. 
The  subject  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  brought 
up  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
American  League  of  Nations,  and  despite  the 
attempts  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  ig- 
nore the  topic,  the  Latin-American  delegations 
forced  the  statement  from  the  former  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  \\as  a  unilateral  doctrine  for 
which  the  United  States  had  been  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  solely  responsible.  A  forward  step 
was  the  revival  of  the  commission  of  juiists  to 
codify  Aniencan  international  law,  and  this  com- 
mission which  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Apr. 
17  to  May  21,  1927,  as  the  Pan  American  Con- 
ference of  Jurists,  is  generally  regarded  as  fiom 
some  points  of  view  the  most  significant  of  Pan 
American,  or  ratliei  international,  gatherings 
ever  held.  The  results  of  this  meeting  were  later 
submitted  to  the  Sixth  International  Confeience 
of  American  States,  which  met  in  Havana  in 
Januaiy,  192H.  Tlnce  additional  Pan  American 
Conferences  weic  held  in  1927,  in  the  Pan  Amei- 
ican Union,  Washington,  J>.  C.,  the  work  of  the 
Inter- American  Commercial  Aviation  Commis- 
sion, and  that  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Com- 
mercial Conference,  being  particularly  deserving 
of  mention  because  of  their  achievements  in  a 
pioneer  undertaking. 

Because  of  the  growing  intensity  of  feeling 
over  some  of  the  policies  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  desirability  of  promoting  friendly  polit- 
ical and  commercial  relations  in  Latin-America, 
the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  at  Havana,  Cuba,  from  Jan.  10  to 


Teh.  20,  1028,  was  an  event  of  prime  interest. 
The  American  delegates  included  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  chairman;  Noble  B.  Judah,  Ambassador 
to  Cuba;  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Ambassador  to 
Mexico;  Dr.  R.  L.  Wilbur,  President  of  Leland 
Stanford  University;  former  Senator  Oscar  L. 
Underwood;  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Ambassador  to 
Italy;  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  of  the  Pan 
American  Union;  while  the  outstanding  delegate 
from  Argentina  was  Dr.  Honorio  Pueyrredon, 
her  Ambassador  to  Washington;  from  Brazil 
came  Dr.  Raul  Fernendez,  an  international  jurist; 
and  the  Cuban  delegation  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Bustamcnte,  president  of  the  Conference.  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  accompanied  by  Secietary  of 
State  Kellogg  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Wilbur, 
went  to  the  Conference  on  the  battleship  Texas, 
and  deliveied  the  opening  address  on  January 
1C,  in  which  he  stressed  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  for  friendship  with  Latin  America  and 
the  equal  rights  of  the  21  states  present  m  mat- 
ters of  deliberation.  The  business  before  the 
conference  was  of  six  kinds-  Organization  prob- 
lems of  the  union;  questions  of  an  inter- Amer- 
ican judicial  nature ;  problems  of  communication ; 
intellectual  cooperation  ;  economic  problems ;  and 
social  problems.  Mr.  Hughes  did  much  to  con- 
ciliate the  various  delegations  and  bring  about 
accord  with  Latin  America  in  his  address,  in 
which  he  disclaimed  any  selfish  designs  m  the 
intervention  of  his  government  in  the  Western 
republics,  and  pointed  out  the  policy  which  his 
government  had  pursued  in  withdrawing  from 
Santo  Domingo  upon  the  establishment  of  stable 
conditions  and  its  desiie  to  pursue  the  same 
course  as  soon  as  possible  in  other  Pan  American 
countries. 

The  Conference  accomplished  most  important 
pieces  of  practical  work  m  unanimously  adopt- 
ing a  treaty  for  the  regulation  of  commercial 
aviation,  and  in  the  unanimous  adoption  by  the 
plenary  session  of  the  codification  of  private 
international  law  prepared  by  Dr.  Bustamente 
and  recommended  to  the  Conference  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists  after  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  body  in  1927.  An  important  con- 
sideration to  keep  in  mind  in  connection  with 
the  Pan  American  Congress  is  that  it  "is  a  con- 
sulting body  which  is  not  authorized  by  any 
nation  to  take  action  that  will  hind  that  nation 
before  the  legislation,  or  ratification,  of  the  votes 
of  the  Congress  by  the  various  participating 
states,  each  acting  for  itself."  See  PAN  AMERI- 
CAN UNION 

PAN  AMERICAN  UNION.  An  official  or- 
ganization founded  in  1890  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  and  composed  in 
1929  of  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  was  founded  and  is  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  mutually  useful  information  and 
fostering  commerce,  intercourse,  friendship,  and 
peace,  and  is  supported  by  the  joint  contributions 
of  the  republics.  It  is  conti oiled  by  a  governing 
board  comprising  the  diplomatic  representatives 
in  Washington  of  all  the  republics  of  Latin 
America  which  subsciibe  to  the  union  and  it 
has  as  its  honorary  president  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  is  administered 
by  a  director  general  and  an  assistant  director, 
elected  by  the  board.  It  is  strictly  international 
in  its  scope,  purpose,  and  control,  and  each  ^na- 
tion  has  equal  authority  in  its  administration. 
Its  activities  include  the  following  Publication 
in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  of  an  il- 
lustrated monthly  bulletin  which  records  the 
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progress  of  all  the  republics ;  publication  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  descriptive  material  relating  to 
each  country;  and  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tion helpful  in  the  promotion  of  Pan  American 
commerce  and  interests.  Another  important 
function  of  the  union  is  the  work  of  the  staff 
in  organizing  and  arranging  the  preliminary  de- 
tails and  programmes  of  the  numerous  Pan 
American  Conferences  which  it  sponsors.  The 
director  general  in  1929  was  Dr.  L.  8.  Rowe,  and 
the  assistant  director,  E.  Gil  Borges.  The  head- 
quarters were  in  the  Pan  American  Building  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  See  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFER- 
ENCES. 

PANGALOS,  THEODOR  (1878-  ).  A 
Greek  soldier  and  dictator,  born  near  Athens. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Balkan  Wars 
(1912-13)  and  in  1919  was  made  chief  of  the 
general  staff.  After  serving  as  conimander-m- 
chief  of  the  army  in  Thrace  in  1922,  he  became 
Minister  of  War  in  the  Gonatas  Cabinet  formed 
toward  the  end  of  that  year.  In  the  Papana- 
stassiou  cabinet,  he  was  Minister  of  Justice  and 
later  Minister  of  War  (1924).  He  overthrew 
the  MichalakopouloR  regime  in  1925  and  was 
proclaimed  Dictator  and,  in  1926,  President  of 
the  Republic.  Overthrown  by  a  conspiracy  in 
August,  1926,  he  was  imprisoned  until  July, 
1928. 

PAN-GERMANISM.  The  term  Pan-Ger- 
manism in  a  loose  sense  IB  popularly  employed  in 
many  countries  to  stigmatize  what  was  regarded 
as  the  (Jerman  policy  of  imperialism  and  aggres- 
sion before  and  during  the  World  War.  This 
popular  application  of  the  term  to  German  po- 
litical and  economic  imperialism,  or  Germany's 
policy  as  a  \vorld  power,  was  stiictly  an  out- 
growth of  war-psychology,  stimulated  by  effective 
propaganda,  and  was  valid  only  to  the  very 
limited  degree  to  which  German  world  policy 
was  affected  by  the  aims  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Pan-German  movement  It  was  only  this 


latter  movement,  an  expression  of  extreme  Ger- 
man nationalism,  which  with  justice  could  be 
called  Pan-German.  This  movement,  which  had 
its  inception  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  of  the 
last  century  and  the  nucleus  of  which  was  the 
Pan-German  League,  a  numerically  weak  but 
very  aggressive  and  vocal  group,  aimed  at  the 
creation  of  a  Greater  Germany — to  be  composed 
of  the  German  Empire,  Austria-Hungary,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland — and 
at  the  absolute  hegemony  of  this  superstate  on 
the  European  continent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Pan-Germans  strove  for  world  expansion,  naval 
supremacy,  and  an  extensive  colonial  empire, 
Sec  GKUMANY,  HISTORY;  AUSTRIA;  WAR  IN  EU- 
ROPE. 

PAN-ISLAMISM.  See  CALIPHATE;  ARA- 
BIA-, TURKEY 

PAN-SERBIANISM.    See    WORLD    WAS 

PAN-TURANIANISM.  The  term  Pan- 
Turanianism  is  usually  applied  to  the  rather 
loose  and  vague  movement  which  aims  at  the 
awakening  of  a  sense  of  racial  unity  among  all 
the  various  peoples  of  supposedly  Turanian 
stock,  and,  through  this  means,  the  establish- 
ment of  political  cohesion  among  these  peoples. 
Within  this  wider  movement,  Pan-Turanianisiu 
is  also  used  to  describe  in  a  more  definite  sense 
Turkish  aspirations  toward  the  creation  of  a 
large  Turanian  state  to  be  constituted  of  certain 
closely  related  Turanian  peoples  and  to  operate 
under  the  hegemonv  of  the  Osmanli  Tuiks  in  op- 
position to  other  races  alien  to  the  Turanian  stock 
and  particularly  to  the  expansion  of  the  Western 
Powers  in  Asia.  See  TURKEY,  AFGHANISTAN, 
TURKESTAN,  RUSSIA,  CALIPHATE;  ARABIA. 

PAPEB  AND  WOOD  PULP.  The  growth  in 
the  paper  and  wood-pulp  industries  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  has  been  extraoi  dinai  y,  and  the 
increased  production  of  printed  matter  of  various 
kinds  is  lemaikable  in  most  of  the  civilized 
countries  The  United  States  ranks  fiist  among 


TABLE  I— UNITED  STATES  PAPER  AND  PRINTING  INDUSTRIES 

UNITKU  STATES  CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURES 

NOTE — Data  for  establishments  reporting  products  valued  at  leas  than  $5000  are  included  in  the  figures  for 
1914  and  1919  but  not  for  subsequent  >ears.  For  individual  printing  and  related  industries,  see  Tables  XI 
and  XV. 


Estab- 

Wage 

Value 

Industry  and  census  year 

lish- 

earners 

Primary 

Wages 

Cost  of 

Value  of 

added  by 

ments 

(average 

horse- 

mate- 

products 

manu- 

number) 

power 

rials 

facture 

The  group  as  a  whole 

In  thousands  of  dollars 

1914   .    .            

37,209 

453,006 

2,039,073 

296,565 

875,547 

1919          

36,424 

510,049 

2  346  682 

564,722 

1,706,630 

1921              ..            ... 

25,377 

467,256 

'    <fl) 

637,430 

1,818,194 

1923      .           

25,799 

527,019 

2  748,529 

743,050 

2,227,H70 

1925 

26,553 

536,766 

3,'060,794 

805,516 

\  , 

2,529,450 

1927                 

28,405 

553,040 

3,383,222 

858,337 

2,H08,457 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

3914 

718 

88,457 

1,611,954 

53,246 

213,181 

332,147 

118,966 

1919    . 

729 

113,759 

1,849,699 

135,691 

4f>7,483 

788,059 

320,577 

1921                     .... 

738 

105,294 

<«) 

127,029 

445,992 

667,436 

221,443 

1923                   

746 

120,677 

2,178,623 

151  477 

573,727 

907,347 

333  620 

1925                   

763 

123,842 

2',427,'oiO 

160,'l46 

605,860 

971,882 

366^022 

1927 
Manufactures  of  paper  not  made 

929 

123,360 

2,642,806 

162,002 

724,111 

1,138,090 

413,979 

in  paper  mills 

1914 

1,759 

79,368 

85,670 

36,176 

102,278 

190,569 

88,291 

1919 

1,967 

94,759 

117,815 

77,408 

253,742 

463,914 

210,172 

1921 

1,880 

80,278 

<•) 

76,518 

224,416 

414,895 

190,480 

1923      .               ... 

1,958 

99,278 

135,910 

99,765 

306,210 

558,882 

252,672 

1925    . 

1,980 

98,903 

148,510 

104,546 

315,798 

588,597 

272,799 

1927 

2,060 

102,146 

171,989 

111,569 

360,821 

661,690 

300,869 

Printing  and  publishing  and  re- 

lated indubtnes 

1914 

34,7'J2 

285,181 

341,449 

207,144 

265,809 

934,099 

668,291 

1919 

33,728 

301,531 

379,168 

351,623 

586,977 

1,762,859 

1,175,882 

1921                            .      .    . 

22,759 

281,684 

<•) 

433,883 

661,963 

2,068,233 

1,406,271 

192.T 

23,095 

307,064 

428,996 

491,808 

664,481 

2,306,059 

1,641,579 

1W 

23,810 

314,021 

485,274 

540,824 

692,576 

2,583,205 

1,890,629 

1927 

25,416 

327,534 

568,427 

584,766 

752,469 

2,846,078 

2,093,609 

"Not  called  for  in  schedule  for  1921. 
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the  paper-producing  countries  of  the  world,  and 
is  followed  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Ger- 
many, in  the  order  mentioned,  although  other 
countries  contribute  wood  pulp,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  industry.  In  1927  the  estimated 
world  production  of  wood  pulp  was  15,075,000 
tons,  of  which  8,720,000  tons  were  chemical  pulp 
and  6,355,000  tons,  mechanical  or  ground-wood 
pulp.  The  1927  world  production  of  paper  was 
estimated  at  some  19,458,000  tons,  of  which  the 
United  States  contributed  over  10,000,000  tons, 
or  more  than  half.  In  fact,  the  paper  and  print- 
ing industries  combined  ranked  seventh  as  re- 
gards total  output  and  fourth  as  regards  value 
added  to  materials  by  manufacture  in  the  general 
census  of  United  States  manufactures  taken  in 
1927.  Among  the  16  industry  gioups,  when  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  product,  they  were 
worth  $4,638,571,773,  while  the  value  added  to 
materials  by  manufacture  was  $2,808,000,000, 
distributed  as  indicated  in  Table  I,  on  page 
1172,  which  gives  statistics  for  the  years  1914 
and  1927  with  certain  intervening  years  when 
censuses  of  manufactures  were  taken. 

In  preparing  wood  pulp,  which  is  now  the  base 
of  paper  manufacture,  four  methods  are  em- 
ployed, one  of  which  is  mechanical  and  three 
are' chemical.  In  the  first,  which  uses  preferably 
green  coniferous  wood,  a  revolving  giindstone 
is  used  agamut  which  barked  and  clean  wood  is 
held  by  hyrdaulic  pieasinc.  This  mechanical 
pulp  01  ground-* ood  pulp  IH  used  only  for  the 
cheapest  grades  of  paper  and  board,  but  may  be 
mixed  with  chemicals  for  news,  wall,  and  other 
cheap  papers  and  boards  The  object  of  the 
chemical  processes  is  to  dissolve  out  the  iionfi- 
bious  components  of  the  wood  substance  leaving 
cellulose  which  forms  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
wood  substance  and  in  the  ideal  paper-making 
material.  The  sulphite  method  is  the  most  im- 
poi  tant  of  the  chemical  methods,  as  the  sulphite 
fibie  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
where  20  per  cent  of  the  sulphite  pulp  is  added 
to  80  pei  cent  of  ground-wood  pulp,  while  for  the 


better  class  of  white  paper  and  boards,  it  is  used 
either  pure  or  in  mixture  with  other  papers. 
The  sulphite  Or  kraft  process  is  a  modification 
of  the  older  soda  process  and  substitutes  sodium 
sulphate  or  salt  cake,  for  sodium  carbonate  or 
soda  ash,  which  is  more  expensive.  This  process 
was  first  used  in  America  in  Canada  in  1907. 
The  soda  process  is  the  oldest  chemical  process 
and  depends  upon  the  action  of  caustic  soda 
upon  the  nonfibrous  components. 

The  production  of  pulp  in  1928  in  the  United 
States,  amounted  to  4,510,800  tons,  as  compared 
with  4,313,000  tons  in  1927,  4,395,000  in  1926, 
3,962,000  in  1925,  3,789,000  in  1923,  2,876,000  in 
1921,  and  2,893,000  in  1914.  There  are  four 
major  grades  of  pulp,  and  the  proportionate  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  from  1914  to  1928 
is  indicated  in  Table  II. 

The  United  States  does  not  produce  all  the 
wood  pulp  used  in  its  paper  industry,  and  con- 
siderable amounts  of  sulphite  chemical  wood 
pulp,  both  bleached  and  unbleached,  and  sulphate 
pulp,  principally  unbleached,  are  imported  from 
Canada,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  Germany. 
The  amount  of  sulphite  imported  in  1928  was 
948,43]  tons,  valued  at  $5,^955,555  This  mate- 
rial entered  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and 
so  did  the  sulphate  wood  pulp,  of  which  in  un- 
bleached form  381,256  tons,  imported  in  1928, 
were  valued  at  $21,170,948.  The  principal  quan- 
tity came  from  Sweden,  which  supplied  193,145 
tons,  as  compared  with  139,945  tons  for  Canada. 
Of  the  sulphite  in  1928,  Canada  furnished  356,558 
tons,  followed  by  Sweden  with  333,367  tons,  Fin- 
land with  94,278  tons,  and  Norway  with  63,668 
tons. 

The  accompanying  Table  1IT  gives  the  quanti- 
ties of  pulp  exported  by  the  principal  pulp-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the*  world  in  1927.  Figures 
for  1913,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
War,  and  for  1926  are  shown  for  comparison.  In 
the  calendar  year  1928,  the  exports  of  wood  pulp 
from  Canada  were  17,276,019  cwt.  (1,934,914,128 
pounds ) . 


TABLE  11—  PRODUCTION   OF  PULP 
(Ton*  of  2000 
Grades                                   1914                            1919 

IN   THE    UNITED    STATES 
pounds) 
1920                             1922 

1928 

Total 

Ground  wood 
Sulphite 
Sulphate 
Soda 
Othci   than  wood  pulp 

2,893,150 

3,384,768 

3,807,656 

3,464,258 

4,510,800 

1,305,430 
1,187,151 
52,641 
347,928 

1,449,799 
1,385,706 
161,887 
377,473 
9,903 

1,578,300 
1,576,676 
212,  8K8 
431,971 
7,821 

1,481  ,9.45 
1,331,691 
256,107 
383,055 
11,470 

1,610,988 
1,558,858 
774,225 
488,641 
78,088 

"  Semi  chemical  and  screenings 

Sourceb     Figures  for   1914  from  the  repoit  of  the  U.  S    Bureau  of  the  Census,  Paper  and  Wood  Pulp,  1919— 
22  figuren  from  Federal  Trade  Commission   Summary  for  1922       1928  U    S    Bureau  of  the  Census 
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OF  THE  WORLD 
Years  ended  Dec    31 


WOOD  PULP-PRODUCING    COUNTRIES 


1913 

1926 

1927 

Countries 

Total  Wood 

Total  Wood 

Total  Wood 

Proportion  1927  of  — 

Pulp 

Pulp 

Pulp 

Chemical 

Mechanical 

Ib. 

Ib. 

Ib 

Ib. 

Ib. 

Sweden 

2,224,626,000 

3,311,848,000 

3,723,770,000 

2,709,237,000 

1,014,533,000 

Canada 

596,339,000 

2,011.558,000 

1,758,308,000 

1,224,082,000 

534,226,000 

Norway 

1,558,049,000 

1,596,478,000 

1,615,402,000 

520,080,000 

1,005,322,000 

Finland 

. 

1,007,711,000 

1,171,052,000 

841,134,000 

320,918,000 

Germany 

412,083,000 

533,591,000 

427,266,000 

417,994,000 

9,272,000 

Austria 

225,428,000 

256,363,000 

245,945,000 

189,417,000 

56,528,000 

C/echoslovakia 

171,275,000 

203,711,000 

203,568,000 

143,000 

United  States 

39,552,000 

68,450,000 

65,008,000 

59,865,000 

5,143,000 

Switzerland 

14,655,000 

23,375,000 

26,285,000 

23,376,000 

2,909,000 

Poland 

. 

32,354,000 

19,386,000 

19,345,000 

41,000 

Newfoundland 

115,595,000 

24,969,000 

8,263,000 

8,263,000 

Total  principal  co 

9,037,972,000 

9,264.396,000 

6,208,098,000 

3,056,298,000 
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The  total  exports  of  the  11  principal  pulp-ex- 
porting countries  of  the  world  in  1927  were 
0,264,396,000  Ib.  or  4,632,198  short  tons,  of  which 
Canada  contributed  about  19  per  cent.  While  the 
exports  of  Sweden,  the  leading  exporter,  increased 
over  thoee  of  1913  by  only  about  two-thirds  and 
were  decreasing,  Canada's  exports  during  the 
same  period  had  almost  tripled  and  were  increas- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  increasing  proportion  of  pulp 
production  which  was  being  further  manufactured 
into  paper  in  Canadian  mills. 

The  total  output  of  wood  pulp  in  the  United 
States  in  1927,  as  stated  in  the  Census  Table,  was 
4,313,403  tons,  valued  at  $207,332,606,  the  princi- 
pal items  comprised  in  this  total  being  as  follows : 
Ground  wood — steamed,  181,031  tons,  valued  at 
$6,857,710;  not  steamed,  1,429,378  tons,  $39,101,- 
493.  Soda  fibre,  487,478  tons,  $32,842,265.  Sul- 
phite fibre— bleached,  680,228  tons,  $53,847,246; 

TABLE  VI— PAPER  AND  PAPER  BOARDS 

PRODUCTION,   BY   CLASS,   KINO,   AND  QUANTITY,   FOB 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  1928  AND  1927,  AS  COMPILED  BY 

U,  8.  BVBEAU  or  CENSUS 

(The  schedule  used  for  1928  did  not  call  for  data  in 
as  much  detail  as  did -that  used  for  1927  and  conse- 
quently some  of  the  figures  in  this  table  may  not  be 
•trictly  comparable  as  between  the  two  years  ) 


Quantity 
(Tons*  2000  Ib  ) 

Kind 

1928 

1927 

Total 

10,403,338 

10,002,070 

Newsprint,   standard 

1,415,450 

1,516,929 

Hanging  paper 

96,390 

112,658 

Catalogue  * 

138,660 

183,388 

Book  paper,  uncoated 

1,334,326 

1,269,321 

Cover  paper 

27,043     ' 

26,333 

Writing  paper 

550,472 

508,808 

Wrapping  paper,   sulphite  * 

351,786 

290,724 

Wrapping  paper,  kraft 

873,578 

637,295 

Boards 

4,065,378 

3,773,608 

Container  boards 

1,984,697 

2,100,150 

Folding  boxboards 

947,613 

796,216 

Set-up  boxboards 

620,809 

444,228 

Building  boards 

84,456 

71,235 

Bindertr  board 

78,8119 

51,610 

Cardboard 

102,602 

49,244 

Leather  board 

18,911 

24,195 

Press  board 

7,775 

6,938 

Other 

219,676 

229,792 

Tissue  paper 

348,174 

316,070 

Absorbent  paper 

74,768 

63,760 

Building  paper 

562,865 

625,589 

Other  papers,  including  wrap- 

ing    paper    other    than 

sulphite  and  kraft 

564,448 

677,631 

0  Includes  data  for  poster,  novel,  news-tablet,  lin- 
ing, etc  This  figure  IB  not,  therefore,  comparable  with 
the  corresponding  item  for  192H 

b  Other  grades  of  wrapping  included  in  "Other 
Papers  " 

TABLE  IV— WOOD  PULP 

PRODUCTION,    BY   QUANTITY   AND   PROCESS,    FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES    1928  AND  1927,  AS  COMPILED  BY 

U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  CENSUS 


Quantity 

(Tons     2000  Ib.) 

Process  and  Condition 

192R 

1927 

Total 

4,510,800 

4,313,403 

Mechanical,   total 

1,610,988 

1,610,409 

Not  steamed 

1,546,240 

1,435,321 

Steamed 

64,748 

175,088 

Sulphite,  total 
Unbleached 

1,558,858 
836,751 

1,552,699 
872,411 

Bleached 

722,107 

680,288 

Sulphite,  total 

774,225 

603,253 

Unbleached 

733,674 

(*) 

Bleached 

40,551 

M 

Soda,  unbleached  and  bleached  • 

488,641 

487,478 

Semi  chemical 

29,967 

11,983 

Screenings,  total 

48,121 

47,581 

Mechanical 

4,701 

8,229 

Chemical 

43,420 

39,352 

TABLE  V— WOOD  PULP  PRODUCED,  BY  STATES 

1928  AND  1927 
U.  8.  BUREAU  OF  CBNSUB 

(This  table  gives  statistics  for  all  States  for  which 
separate  figures  ran  be  shown  without  disclosing  opera- 
tions of  individual  establishments.  Certain  of  the  "Other 
States,"  however,  reported  larger  amounts  of  pulpwood 
consumed  and  of  wood  pulp  produced  than  some  of  the 
States  shown  separately.) 

Wood  pulp  produced 
(Tons:  2000  Ib.) 


United  States 
Maine 
Wisconsin 
New  York 
Washington 
Louisiana 
Pennsylvania 
New  Hampshire 
Virginia 
Michigan 

Oregon  and  California  • 
Minnesota 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 
Other  States  » 


1928 

1927 

4,510,800 

4,813,403 

070,690 

942,162 

720,781 

690,921 

633,182 

710,227 

349,107 

268,349 

226,708 

179,878 

218,598 

216,587 

198,587 

200,324 

189,925 

170.680 

196,203 

193,539 

2113,407 

200,869 

194,399 

191,220 

32,,  i70 

31,822 

19,831 

32,562 

347,012 

284,313 

•  Not  shown  separately  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing 
the  production  of  individual  establishments. 


*  Combined  m  order  to  avoid  disclosing  quantities  re- 
ported by  individual  establishments 

*  1928 — Arkansas,    Delaware,    District   of    Columbia, 
Maryland,    Mississippi,    New    Jersey,    North    Carolina, 
Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  West  Vir- 

Snia;    1927 — Delaware,    District    of    Columbia,    Mary- 
nd,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia 

unbleached,  881,709,  tons,  $45,337,303.  Sulphate 
fibre,  593,955  tons,  $28,133,175.  Of  the  219 
establishments  reporting  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp  in  1927,  61  were  situated  in  New  York, 
33  in  Wisconsin,  20  in  Maino,  13  in  Washington, 
12  in  Michigan,  12  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  re- 
maining 62  in  18  other  States.  In  the  table 
showing  the  1928  pulp  production  by  States,  some 
interesting  developments  are  indicated  The  fol- 
lowing Eastern  States,  representing  46  per  cent 
of  the  total  pulp,  showed  the  following  percent- 
age change  from  1927-  Maine,  +3  per  cent,  New 
York,  — 10.8  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  -(-0.9  per 
cent;  New  Hampshire,  —109  per  cent,  Massa- 
chusetts, -f-1.7  per  cent;  and  Vermont,  —39.1  per 
cent  The  total  production  of  these  States  in 
1928  was  2,073,258,  as  against  2,103,684  in  1927, 
a  decrease  of  60,426  tons,  or  3  per  cent  The 
Middle  Western  States,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Minnesota,  representing  25  per  cent  of  the  pulp 
production,  showed  an  increase  of  35,000  tons,  or 
3.3  per  cent  in  1928,  compared  with  1927.  Wis- 
consin pulp  production  increased  4.3  per  cent; 
Michigan,  1.3  per  cent;  and  Minnesota,  1.6  per 
cent. 

In  1921  the  United  States  Census  of  Manu- 
factures showed  that  out  of  726  mills  in  the 
entire  country,  New  York  had  155  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  with  69 
and  62  mills,  respectively.  These  three  States 
indicated  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  in- 
dustry, as  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  were  first  in 
the  number  of  mills,  while  New  England  and  the 
Lake  States  were  second  and  third,  respectively. 
At  the  beginning  of  1923,  there  were  1691  paper- 
making  machines  with  an  estimated  capacity  of 
9,560,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  normal  run- 
ning time  of  each  machine  was  stated  to  be  270 
days,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  actual  capacity. 
Of  the  709  establishments  reporting  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  in  1927,  136  were  situated  in  New 
York,  80  in  Massachusetts,  55  in  Pennsylvania, 
53  in  Ohio,  51  in  Wisconsin,  42  in  Michigan,  37  in 
New  Jersey,  32  in  Connecticut,  30  in  Illinois,  26 
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in  Indiana,  25  in  Maine,  24  in  New  Hampshire, 
14  in  Vermont,  12  in  Washington,  11  in  Cali- 
fornia, 10  in  Maryland,  and  the  remaining  71  in 
19  other  States. 

It  will  appear  from  the  accompanying  table 
(VII)  that  the  production  of  paper  increased  in 
the  United  States  up  to  1920,  when  the  peak  was 
attained  with  a  total  output  of  7,334,614  short 
tons.  There  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  1921 
due  to  the  carrying  over  into  that  year  of  surplus 
stock  from  1920,  and  in  the  years  1922  and  1923, 
the  quantities  produced  were  less,  although  in 
1923  there  was  an  increase  in  value.  The  table 
indicates  the  distribution  of  the  production  for 
1914  and  subsequent  years  and  also  shows  the  de- 
velopment and  production  which  occurred  in  the 
various  lines. 

The  total  production  of  paper  and  paper  board 
in  1927,  as  reported  by  the  Census  of  Manutac- 
tures,  amounted  to  10,002,070  tons  (of  2000 
pounds),  valued  at  $872,206,847.  This  total  was 
made  up  as  tollows:  Standard  newsprint,  in  rolls 
and  sheets,  1,519,737  tons,  valued  at  $99,068,924; 
hanging  paper,  109,850  tons,  $8,748,152;  poster, 
novel,  news-tablet,  lining,  catalogue,  etc.,  183,338 
tons,  $15,573,062;  book  papei,  1,328,782  tons, 
$160,808,747;  cover  paper,  26,333  tons,  5,937,919; 
writing  paper  (fine),  508,808  tons,  $105,148,140; 
wrapping  paper,  1,525,305  tons,  $102,579,549; 
paper  boards  (container  boards,  folding  box- 
boards,  building  boards,  etc  ),  3,773,608,  tons, 
$211,263,855;  tissue  paper,  316,070  tons,  $46,616,- 


919;  absorbent  paper,  63,766  tons,  $13,331,497; 
building  paper,  625,589  tons,  $40,062,024;  other 
paper,  20,884  tons,  $3,008,059. 

The  1928  data  on  paper  production  which  the 
Bureau  of  Census  collected  made  the  most  recent 
data  on  the  paper  industry  available  unusually 
early,  and  the  figures  are  summarized  in  the  ac- 
companying table  (VIII). 

In  1928  paper  production  totaled  10,403,338 
tons  and  pulp  production  totaled  4,510,800  tons. 
The  paper  production  represents  a  4  per  cent 
increase  over  1927  and  the  pulp,  a  4.5  per  cent 
increase.  There  were  several  substantial  gains 
in  the  1928  production,  as  against  that  of  1927, 
in  several  of  the  individual  grades  such  as  card- 
board, with  a  108  per  cent  increase;  binders' 
board,  a  52  per  cent  increase;  kraft  wrapping 
paper,  a  37  per  cent  increase;  tissue  paper,  a  10 
per  cent  increase;  and  absorbent  paper,  a  17  per 
cent  increase.  The  following  grades  showed  sub- 
stantial percentage  decreases  in  production  in 
1928,  as  compared  with  1927:  Newsprint,  6.7 
per  cent;  hanging,  14.5  per  cent;  catalogue,  24.4 
per  cent;  leather  board,  21.9  per  cent;  and  build- 
ing papers,  10.1  per  cent. 

The  United  States  also  imports  considerable 
paper,  principally  newsprint,  which  enters  from 
Canada  free  of  duty.  In  1923  newsprint  im- 
ported amounted  to  2,617,685,620  pounds,  valued 
at  $98,021,045,  an  amount  that  by  1928  had  in- 
creased to  4,313,732,865  pounds,  valued  at  $139,- 
410,918.  Out  of  total  imports  of  paper  of  $156,- 


TABLE  VII — U.  S.  PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP — CENSUS  RETURNS 


Quantity 

Value 

Product 

1000 

short 

tons 

1000  of  dollars 

1914 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1914 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

Total  paper 

5,270 

5,431 

8,029 

9,182 

10,002 

$291,588 

$585,735 

$812,509 

$862,589 

$872,207 

Standard    ne^ 

wrsnrint,    in 

rolls  and  sheets 

1,313 

1,237 

1,521 

1,563 

1,520 

52,943 

114,315 

110,865 

106,083 

99,069 

Hanging 

97 

57 

111 

105 

110 

4,489 

5,949 

10,285 

9,506 

8,748 

Poster,  novel, 

tablet,  hn- 

8 

•         35 

55 

84 

183 

491  • 

4,174 

4,960 

7,096 

15,573 

ing,  etc 

Book  » 

904 

792 

1,208 

1,328 

1,329 

70,102 

122,930 

169,286 

175,525 

160,869 

Cover 

22 

1  (> 

21 

24 

26 

2,809 

4,112 

4,97  :\ 

5,806 

5,938 

Fine 

248 

2.J1 

377 

474 

509 

34,055 

61,314 

89,098 

105,474 

105,148 

Wrapping   (o 

r  coarse) 

911 

°      H27 

1,184 

1,292 

1,525 

51,308  ' 

103,259 

141,532 

143,587 

162,580 

Boards 

1,292 

1,740 

2,793 

3,287 

3,774 

44,870 

104,346 

182,867 

192,942 

211,264 

Tissue 

115 

186 

251 

281 

316 

11,536 

33,647 

44,144 

45,735 

46,617 

Absorbent 

14 

12 

16 

51 

64 

1,458 

2,667 

3,777 

10,000 

13,331 

Building 

244 

217 

345 

555' 

626 

9,476 

12,842 

23,529 

44,031  * 

40,062 

All  other 

103 

81 

148 

138 

21 

8,053 

16,179 

27,195 

16,803 

3,008 

Wood  pulp 
Total  • 

2,893 

2,876 

3,789 

3,962 

4,313 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

207,333 

For  sale 

or  transfer 

912 

868 

1,063 

913 

561 

31,678 

63,874 

65,497 

55,200 

38,272 

n  Reported  as  poster  only 

b  Excludes  plate,  map,  woodcut,  etc  ,  paper  and  also   lithograph  paper  in  all  years  except  1927. 
r  Figures  me  not  strictly  comparable  with  later  years  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  bag  paper  which  was  included 
in  "All  other  paper  " 

«*  Not  strictly  comparable  with  earlier  years  owing  to  a  change  in  classification. 
*  Figures  include  wood  pulp  consumed  in  mills  m  which  manufactured 
f  Not  available. 


TABLE   VIII— -NEWSPRINT   PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

(Thousands  of  tons) 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


United  States 
Canada 

1,805 
350 

1.28B 
415 

1,239 
489 

1,315 

608 

1,359 
686 

1,260 
735 

1,375 
803 

1,512 
876 

Total 

1,655 

1,698 

1,728 

1,923 

2,045 

1,995 

2,178 

2,388 

United  States 
Canada 

1921 
1,225 
808 

1922 
1,448 
1,082 

1923 
1,485 
1,266 

1924 
1,481 
1,358 

1925 
1,530 
1,522 

1926 
1,678 
1,882 

1927 
1,486 
2,087 

1928 
3,415 
2,381 

Total 

2,033 

2,530 

2,751 

2,834 

8,052 

3,560 

3,573 

3,796 

38 
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TABLE  IX— ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION   OP  NEWSPRINT  PAPER  IN  21  LEADING  COUNTRIES,  1987 
Country  Production  Country  Production  Country  Production 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Canada  • 

2,083,000 

United  States 

1,486,000 

Great  Britain 

720,000 

Germany 

565,000 

Sweden 

239,000 

Japan 

246,000 

Newfoundland 
France 

203,000 
121,000 

Finland 
Netherlands 

200,000 
77,000 

Nonv  ay 
Italy 

102,000 
42,000 

Belgium 
Spam 

50,000 
25,000 

Austria 
Estonia 

55,000 
21,000 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

45,000 
16,000 

Poland 

17,000 

Mexico 

14,000 

Latvia 

3,000 

Total 

6,420,000 

0  Production   of  newsprint   paper  in   Canada  m   1928    is   provisionally   given   as   2,382,011   tons. 


384,548  in  1928,  the  foreign  paper  entering  the 
United  States  did  not  compete  senously  with 
the  domestic  product  as  American  mills  could 
not  supply  the  great  demand  for  newsprint.  In 
regard  to  exports,  however,  American  manufac- 
turers do  not  compete  actively  on  the  basis  of 
price  but  rather  on  that  of  quality.  The  total 
exports  of  paper  except  printed  matter  in  the 
year  1923  aggregated  $25,677,685  in  value,  of 
which  newsprint  accounted  for  $1,636,937;  book 
paper,  $3,001,149.  In  1928  exports  were  valued 
at  $30,932,651.  Book  paper,  wrapping  paper, 
paper  board  and  straw  board,  writing  paper, 
sheathing  and  building  paper,  and  photographic 
paper  were  among  the  other  leading  exports. 
The  production  of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  indicated  in  the  accompany- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  steady  character  of 
the  industry  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
marked  increase  in  Canada.  In  the  period  un- 
der review,  there  was  an  increase  in  prices  which 
reached  a  maximum  of  about  $0.0608  in  January, 
1921,  from  which  it  declined  to  $0  0325  in  Janu- 
ary, 1925,  a  price  that  has  prev ailed  since  that 
time.  The  inci eased  demand  for  newsprint  was 
due  largely  to  the  #reat  extension  of  advertising, 
especially  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  papers,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  $700,000,000  was  expended 
for  newspaper  advertising  alone  in  1927. 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  The 
pulpwood  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  since 
1914  has  developed  extraordinarily  due  to  exis- 
tence of  abundant  water  poweis  adjacent  to  ex- 
tensive forest  resources  of  pulpwood  species.  In 
1928  there  was  a  capital  invested  in  the  indus- 
try of  $685,687,459,  an  increase  of  18.3  per  cent 
in  a  year.  The  industry  engaged  the  services  of 
33,614  persons  at  a  total  remuneiation  of  $47,- 
322,648,  both  of  these  figures  showing  substan- 
tial inci  eases  and  repieseiiting  greater  amounts 
than  for  any  other  industrial  group 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Dominion,  heading  the  list  for 
1928  for  gross  and  net  values  of  manufactured 
products,  as  well  as  for  distribution  of  wages  and 
salaries.  In  total  capital  imested,  the  industry 
was  second  only  to  electric  power  and  light 
plants,  and  in  total  number  of  employees  second 
only  to  sawmills.  There  were  110  establish- 
ments in  operation  in  1928,  as  compared  to  114 
in  1927,  and  33  of  them  made  pulp  only. 

The  gross  value  of  pulp  and  paper  produced  in 
Canada  during  1928  reached  the  figure  of  $233,- 
535,326,  representing  an  increase  ot  $14,000,000 
over  the  preceding  year  and  setting  a  new  high 
mark.  In  1924  the  pulp  and  paper  figure  on  the 
same  basis  of  comparison  was  $179,000,000  and 
there  has  been  an  annual  mciease  since  1922. 
These  figures  represent  the  sum  of  the  values 
of  pulp  for  sale  in  Canada  and  for  export, 
and  of  paper  manufactured  in  Canada.  They  do 
not  include  pulpwood  nor  the  pulp  made  in  com- 
bined pulp  and  paper  mills  for  their  own  use. 


In  1913  Canada  produced  2,144,064  cords  01 
pulpwood  valued  at  $14,313,039,  or  an  average 
value  of  $6  67  per  coid.  Of  this  amount,  1,109,- 
034  coi  ds,  or  51.7  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion, were  used  in  Canadian  pulp  mills;  while 
the  exports  of  pulpwood  amounted  to  1,035,030 
cords,  or  48  3  per  cent  of  the  total  production 
By  1927  the  production  of  pulpwood  had  in- 
creased to  5,929,456  cords,  valued  at  $70,284,895, 
or  $11.85  per  cord.  Of  the  production,  4,387,087 
coids,  or  74  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  were 
used  in  Canadian  pulp  mills,  and  1,541,769  cords, 
or  26  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  was  ex- 
ported in  the  form  of  raw  pulpwood.  In  1928 
the  apparent  total  production  of  pulpwood  was 
6,323,610  cords,  of  which  three-quarters  were 
manufactured  into  pulp  in  Canadian  mills,  while 
the  remainder  was  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  pulpwood  have  shown  but  little  in- 
crease, as  most  of  the  Canadian  pulpwood  is  used 
in  Canadian  pulp  mills  of  which  at  the  end  of  1927 
there  were  in  operation  42  pul<p  mills,  42  combined 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  30  mills  making  paper 
only.  In  some  cases,  the  more  important  pulp 
companies  operate  sawmills  to  utilize  the  large 
timber  to  the  best  advantage,  while  many  lumber 
manufacturers  divert  a  proportion  of  their  spruce 
and  balsam  lugs  to  pulp  mills.  Pulp  wood  cut  on 
Crown  lands  must  in  every  piovince  be  manufac- 
tured into  pulp  in  Canadian  pulp  mills;  while 
the  pulpwood  exported  to  the  United  States  is 
cut  from  private  lands 

The  production  of  pulp  in  1913  was  854,624 
tons,  of  which  600,216  tons  was  mechanical  or 
ground  pulp,  and  254,408  tons  was  chemical  fibre 
By  1927  the  total  pulp  production  in  Canada  had 
increased  to  3,278,478  tons,  valued  at  $114,442,- 
550,  of  which  1,922,124  tons  were  mechanical 
pulp,  valued  at  $44,174,811,  and  1,278,572  tons 
were  chemical  flbie,  valued  at  $69.169,002.  The 
1927  production  was  the  output  of  42  mills  manu- 
facturing pulp  only  and  42  combined  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  Of  the  1927  production,  2,262,542 
tons,  valued  at  $63,558,345,  were  made  in  the 
combined  pulp  and  paper  mills  for  their  own  use 
in  manufacturing.  In  1928  the  79  mills  manu- 
facturing pulp  produced  3,610,724  tons,  valued 
at  $121,458,078,  as  compared  to  3,278,97H  tons  in 
1927,  valued  at  $114,442,541,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  10.1  per  cent  in  quantity  and  6.1  per 
cent  in  value. 

The  total  paper  production  in  Canada  had  in-' 
creased  in  the  period  since  1917  from  853,689 
tons,  valued  at  $58,750,341 ,  of  which  689,847  tons 
were  newsprint,  to  2,468,69.  tons,  valued  at 
$168,445,548  in  1927,  of  which  newsprint  made 
up  over  84  per  cent  of  the  total  paper  production, 
6  per  cent  of  paper  boards,  4  per  cent  of  wrap- 
ping paper,  3  per  cent  of  book  and  writing  papers, 
and  about  2  per  cent  of  other  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers. Quebec  produced  over  half  the  total 
amount  and  Ontario  about  one-third,  with  the  re- 
mainder coming  from  British  Columbia,  New 
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Brunswick,  and  Manitoba.  The  distribution  of 
paper  by  quantities  and  values  in  1927  was  as 
follows:  Newsprint,  2,082,830  tons,  $132,286,- 
729;  book  and  writing  papers,  75,072  tons, 
$12,910,409;  wrapping  paper,  102,707  tons,  $9,- 
607,828;  boards,  161,497  tons,  $8,985,588;  other 
paper  products,  46,585  tons,  $4,433,926.  In  1928 
the  mills  making  paper  produced  2,849,687  tons 
of  paper,  as  compared  to  2,468,691  in  1927,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  value  from  $168,445,548  to 
$184,462,356. 

In  1928  newsprint  made  up  84.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  paper  manufactured.  It  amounted  to 
2,414,393  tons,  valued  at  $144,146,632,  as  com- 
pared to  2,082,830  tons,  valued  at  $132,268,729, 
in  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  15.9  per  cent 
in  tonnage  and  9  per  cent  in  total  value. 

See  FORESTRY. 

PAPINI,  pa-p£'n£,  GIOVANNI  (1881-  ). 
An  Italian  writer  (see  VOL.  XVIII).  He  was 
the  editor  of  Lacerba  from  1913  to  1915  and  La 
Vraic  Italic  in  1919.  Converted  to  Catholicism 
in  1920,  in  the  following  year,  he  published  a 
Life  of  Chiist  which  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  His  autobiography,  The  Failure,  was 
translated  in  1924.  Other  works  include  Cento 
pagine  di  poesia  (1915);  Rtroncature  (1916); 
Testimomanze  (1919),  Giorni  di  festa  (1920); 
with  P.  Pancrazi,  Pocti  d'oggi,  J900-1920,  an 
anthology  with  biographical  and  bibliographical 
notes  (1920);  Four  and  Twenty  Minds  (trans. 
1922)  ;  The  Memoirs  of  God  (1926)  ;  and  Pane 
e  vino,  poetry  (1926).  Consult  Giovanni  Papini, 
by  Giuseppe  Prezzolini  (1924),  and  Italian  Sil- 
houettes, by  Ruth  Shepard  Phelps(  1924). 

PAPUA.     See  NEW  GUINEA 

PAPYRI.    See  PHILOLOGY,  CLASSICAL. 

PAQTJET,  ALFONS  (1881-  ).  A  German 
wiiter  and  traveler,  born  at  Wiesbaden  and  edu- 
cated there  and  at  the  School  of  Commerce  in 
London,  as  well  as  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg, Jena,  and  Munich.  He  traveled  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  His  many  works  in- 
clude some  fiction,  Propheseihungen  (1922), 
Lusika's  Rtimmr,  and  Ausblick  am  Meer  (1925)  ; 
books  of  travel,  In  Palastma  (1915),  ~Nach  Osten 
(1915),  Im  Kommunistischen  Russland  (1919), 
Delphische  Wanderung  (1922),  and  Der  Rhein, 
cine  Rcise  (1923);  the  plays,  Fahnen  (1922), 
Markolph  (1924),  Stvrmflvt  (1926),  and  Wil- 
liam Penn  (1927)  ;  the  essays,  Die  neuen  Ringe 
(1924)  and  Stadte,  Landschaften  und  cwige 
Rewegung  (1927)  ;  and  a  volume  of  verse,  Drei 
Balladen  (1923).  He  has  edited  works  by  Hu- 
Kung-Ming  and  Kirijcwski  and  John  Woolman's 
Journal 

PARAGUAY.  A  republic  of  South  America 
with  an  estimated  area  of  196,000  square  miles. 
The  population  was  estimated  at  828,969  in  1927. 
The  capital,  Asuncion,  had  a  population  of  142,- 
519  at  the  end  of  1928,  an  increase  of  nearly 
50,000  since  1920.  Other  large  towns  are  Vil- 
larica,  20,000;  Concepcion,  11,000;  Encarnacion, 
7500.  Immigration  increases  little,  in  1920  only 
330  immigrants  receiving  state  aid,  and  in  1926, 
only  317.  In  August,  1921,  in  the  27  National 
Colonies,  there  was  a  population  of  13,808  of 
whom  7755  were  males.  Education  is  still  back- 
ward and  in  1927  the  total  school  registration 
was  only  100,023  pupils. 

Industry  and  Trade.  Agriculture  and  graz- 
ing are  the  leading  activities,  though  more  than 
half  the  total  acreage  is  unexploited.  The  fol- 
lowing products  figured  in  Paraguay's  foreign 
trade  in  1927:  extract  of  quebracho  (used  in 


tanning),  103,562,000  pounds;  mate  (Para- 
guayan tea),  16,291,000  pounds;  oranges,  139,- 
837,000 ;  tobacco,  10,267,000  pounds.  According  to 
the  live-stock  census  of  1926,  there  were  3,270,000 
cattle,  209,901  horses,  195,192  sheep,  and  45,483 
hogs.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  three  meat- 
packing plants  which  slaughtered  115,767  cattle. 
In  1927,  392,000  hides  were  exported  and  2,786,000 
pounds  of  jerked  beef.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  re- 
ceiving greater  attention.  The  sugar  production 
in  1920  was  5230  tons;  in  1921,  2579  tons;  in 
1925,  2250  tons.  In  1922,  844,219  kilos  of  ginned 
and  ungmned  cotton  were  exported.  The  1927 
production  of  cotton  was  5,640,000  pounds.  The 
country  enjoyed  great  prospenty  during  the  War 
because  of  the  world  demand  for  meats.  The 
fluctuations  are  reflected  in  the  following  figures 
(gold  peso  =  $0.965)  :  imports  for  1914,  5,149,000 
gold  pesos;  for  1919,  15,835,970;  for  1921,  8,358,- 
922;  for  1927,  11,978,000;  exports  for  1914, 
4,584,000  gold  pesos;  for  1919,  14,816,117;  for 
1921,  9,310,721 ;  1927,  14,282,000.  The  following 
were  the  proportions  in  value  by  countries  of 
origin  of  Paraguay's  imports:  For  1913,  Great 
Britain,  29  per  cent;  Germany,  28  per  cent, 
Argentina,  13  per  cent;  United  StateH,  6  per  cent. 
For  1927,  Argentina,  33  5  per  cent;  United  States, 
18.6  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  10.9  per  cent;  and 
Germany,  9  6  per  cent.  Many  of  the  imports 
from  Argentina  arc  merely  reshipped  The 
greater  bulk  of  the  exports  go  to  Argentina  for 
reshipment  abroad. 

Finance.  The  1913  estimated  revenue  was 
3,248,000  gold  pesos  and  21,088,000  paper  pesos 
(paper  peso  is  worth  7  cents)  ;  estimated  expend- 
iture was  1,863,000  gold  pesos  and  48,307,000  pa- 
per pesos.  The  1920-27  estimated  expenditure 
was  5,146,461  gold  pesos;  estimated  revenue  was 
5,186,244  gold  pesos.  The  total  national  debt 
on  July  31,  1928,  was  6,503,898  gold  pesos  and 
27,267,179  paper  pesos  In  1928-29  revenues 
were  estimated  at  5,445,085  gold  pesos  and  ex- 
penditures at  6,412,255.  In  1914  the  figures 
were-  external  debt,  $3,757,573;  internal  debt, 
$5,091,218. 

History.  Eduardo  Schaerer  (1911-15),  the 
first  President  of  Paraguay  in  40  years  to  com- 
plete his  term,  was  succeeded  by  Manuel  Franco 
(1916—19),  under  whose  peaceful  administration 
the  country  greatly  developed  its  packing  indus- 
try. By  1919  packing  products  constituted  Para- 
guay's leading  export  Manuel  Gondra,  elected 
for  the  term  1920-24,  was  forced  to  resign  in 
1921  by  a  revolution,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Eusebio  Ayala.  Dr  Eligio  Ayala,  who  became 
provisional  President  in  1923,  was  regularly 
elected  in  1924  and  served  until  1928.  His  ad- 
ministration was  without  unusual  incident,  de- 
spite the  recurrent  irritations  of  the  100-year-old 
Chaco  Boreal  boundary  dispute  with  Bolivia.  He 
was  succeeded  on  Aug.  15,  1928,  by  Dr.  Jose"  P. 
Guggiari,  the  Liberal  candidate,  who  had  cam- 
paigned on  a  platform  calling  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute.  On  Dec  5, 
1928,  a  clash  between  Paraguayan  and  Bolivian 
frontier  patrols  at  Vanguardia  precipitated  a 
serious  crisis.  Bolivia  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Paraguay  on  December  8  and  war  fever 
aroused  in  both  countries  threatened  to  embroil 
them  and  other  leading  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

The  crisis  was  averted  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Pan-American  conference  in  session  at 
Washington  at  the  time.  Paraguay  and  Bolivia 
finally  agreed  to  accept  the  protocol  of  concilia- 
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tion  submitted  by  the  conference,  which  then 
appointed  a  commission  composed  of  two  dele- 
gates each  from  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  and  one 
each  from  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Uraguay,  and  Cuba,  to  investigate  and  conciliate 
the  dispute.  On  Sept.  5,  1929,  neutral  members 
of  the  commission  reported  that  under  a  formula 
agreed  upon  as  a  basis  for  arbitration  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries,  Paraguay 
would  receive  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Chaco 
Boreal  lying  south  of  the  Rio  Verde,  originally 
awarded  to  her  by  President  Hayes,  and  Bolivia 
would  obtain  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
way  of  the  Paraguay  River.  On  Sept.  12,  1929, 
the  commission  adopted  a  resolution  which  attrib- 
uted the  crisis  to  "the  employment .  of  coercive 
measures  on  the  part  of  Paraguay  in  the  Van- 
guardia  incident."  It  was  also  announced  that 
both  governments  had  agreed  to  a  renewal  of 
diplomatic  relations  and  to  the  reestablishment  of 
the  status  of  the  frontier  as  it  existed  prior  to 
Dec.  6,  1928,  under  the  supervision  of  two  Uru- 
guayan officers.  In  October,  1929,  the  United 
States  and  Uruguay  suggested  tuat  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  agree  to  the  creation  of  a  new  commis- 
sion of  neutrals  to  assist  in  settling  permanently 
the  Chaoo  boundary  question.  In  1929  a  bound- 
ary treaty  with  Brazil  was  promulgated. 

The  period  1914-29  was  marked  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  American  financial  adviser  to 
the  Government  in  1921,  following  the  announce- 
ment that  Paraguay  could  not  meet  her  external 
obligations,  and  by  a  severe  hurricane  which  par- 
tially destroyed  the  city  of  Encarnacion  on  Sept. 
20,  1926,  with  the  loss  of  200  inhabitants  and 
$1,000,000  property  damage. 

In  1920  it  was  estimated  that  there  was  in- 
vested in  the  principal  industries  of  the  Republic 
a  total  of  about  74,219,000  gold  pesos  and  about 
103,794,000  paper  pesos  nominal,  of  which  39,864,- 
145  gold  pesos  and  60,988,400  paper  pesos  were 
paid  in.  Great  Britain's  investments  in  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  were  placed  at  alxmt  20,000,000 
gold  pesos,  those  of  French  interests,  at  5,000,000 
gold  pesos,  and  those  of  Aigentine  capital,  at 
more  than  30,000,000  gold  pesos.  The  combined 
capitalization  of  American  meat-packing  and 
quebracho  companies  iu  Paraguay  was  about 
$5,000,000. 

PARALYSIS,  INFANTILE.  See  INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS. 

PABASITOLOGY.  See  VETERINARY  MEDI- 
CINE. 

PABAVANE.  A  naval  device  developed  by 
Commander  C.  D.  Burney  of  the  British  Navy. 
Its  earlier  form,  the  explosive  paravane,  was 
designed  mainly  for  use  against  submerged  sub- 
marines and  had  many  resemblances  to  the  old 
Harvey  towing  torpedo.  It  consisted  of  two 
cigar-shaped  submeiged  mines,  each  carrying  an 
explosive  chaige  and  a  depth  mechanism  to  in- 
sure its  sustained  immersion  at  the  desired 
depth.  The  mines  were  towed  by  cables,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  ship,  and  were  deflected  out- 
ward by  fixed  vanes  on  the  shell  until  the  tow- 
ing cables  made  an  angle  of  20  to  60  degrees 
with  the  ship's  course,  depending  on  the  speed. 
The  explosion  of  the  charge  took  place  if  the 
hull  of  a  submarine  or  the  shell  of  a  mine  were 
struck  or  if  a  firing  key  on  the  bridge  were 
pressed.  In  the  latter  type,  the  torpedo-shaped 
floats,  or  "otters,"  as  they  were  called,  carried 
no  explosive  charge  but  were  fitted  with  saw-like 
jaws  for  cutting  mine-anchor  cables.  The  tow- 
ing rope  was  attached  to  the  stem  of  the  ship* a 


dozen  feet  or  more  below  water.  Any  mine 
which  lay  close  to  the  course  of  the  ship  was 
caught  by  one  of  the  towing  ropes  pressing 
against  the  anchor  line.  The  latter  slid  along 
the  towing  rope  until  it  reached  the  "otter's" 
jaws,  where  it  was  instantly  cut.  The  mine  then 
rose  to  the  surface  clear  of  the  ship  and  could 
be  easily  destroyed  by  gunfire.  This  type  of 
paravane  was  eventually  fitted  to  ail  large  war- 
ships and  merchant  steamers  during  the  World 
War.  Paravanes  saved  many  vessels  from  be- 
ing sunk  by  mines  and  revealed  the  location  of 
several  new  and  unknown  mine  fields.  They 
were  also  used  for  mine  sweeping  and  in  search- 
ing for  mine  fields.  Since  the  War,  some  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  "otter"  ma- 
chinery, inhaul  gear,  etc.  See  MINE,  SUBMARINE. 

PARIS.  The  capital  of  France  and,  after 
London,  New  York,  and  Berlin,  the  fourth  city 
in  size  in  the  world.  The  population  at  the 
census  of  1920  was  2,871,429,  a  decrease  of  35,- 
043,  as  compared  with  the  census  of  1921.  The 
population  of  the  rest  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  was  approximately  1,750,000,  a  gain  of 
249,361  since  the  census  of  1921,  making  the 
population  of  Greater  Paris  4,628,637  in  1926. 
The  expansion  of  Paris  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  demolition  of  part  of  its  fortifications,  con- 
sisting of  the  continuous  rampart  around  the 
city  with  its  theoretically  free  zone  of  250 
meters  (2734  yards)  and  a  ring  of  forts  and 
redoubts  situated  about  a  mile  outside  the  ram- 
parts. This  project  was  originated  in  1919,  but 
the  second  ring  of  forts,  about  five  miles  from 
the  city,  was  retained.  In  addition  to  the 
100,000,000  fiancs  which  the  city  paid  for  the 
fortifications,  the  cost  of  le\eling  the  works  has 
amounted  to  158,000,000  francs.  On  the  sites 
which  first  became  available,  several  blocks  of 
workmen's  dwellings  were  erected.  The  re- 
moval of  the  fortifications  added  988  acres  to  the 
available  area  of  Paris  and  1729  habitable  acres 
to  the  suburbs  just  beyond  the  city  limits. 

With  the  demolition  of  the  old  city  walls,  the 
subway  system  of  Paris  is  being  extended  to 
the  hitherto  isolated  suburbs  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  meiger  of  the  two  com- 
panies, the  Nord-Sud  and  the  Metropolitan. 
In  •  all,  15  extensions  are  planned  which  will 
represent  20  miles  of  new  lines  at  a  cost  of 
243,000,000  francs.  A  loan  for  this  extension 
was  floated  by  the  City  of  Paris  in  December, 
1928.  At  the  same  time,  another  loan  amount- 
ing to  105,000,000  francs  was  issued  to  meet  the 
need  of  housing  construction.  In  1929  a  five- 
year  building  programme  which  included  the 
construction  of  80,000  apartments,  or  60,000 
cheap  dwelling  houses,  and  30,000  apaitments 
of  medium  rental  values  was  enteied  upon.  The 
building  activity  of  Paris  has  also  included  the 
completion  of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  one  of 
the  finest  streets  in  Paris.  For  more  than  50 
years,  it  had  remained  uncompleted  at  its  eastern 
end,  leaving  a  gap  of  a  few  hundred  yards  be- 
tween the  Rue  Taitbout  and  the  junction  of  the 
Boulevards  des  Italiena  and  Montmartre.  Its 
conrpletion  in  1927  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
traffic  congestion  of  the  Place  de  l'Ope>a. 

The  port  of  Paris  is  the  largest  port  of  France 
in  amount  of  tonnage  handled.  In  1927  its 
freight  traffic  amounted  to  12,250,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  8,200,000  tons  at  Marseilles,  and 
0,510,000  tons  at  Rouen.  Determined  efforts  are 
being  made  to  develop  Paris  as  a  seaport  and  to 
increase  the  navigable  depth  of  the  Seine  so  as 
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to  admit  of  the  passage  of  larger  vessels  than 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  proceed  above  Rouen.* 
The  Seine  is  to  ,be  deepened  to  a  depth  of  4.5 
meters  (14.8  feet) ;  the  Canal  de  1'Ourcq  widened 
to  facilitate  traffic  with  the  east  and  with  the 
Rhine;  and  the  ports  of  Gennevilliers,  Bonneuil, 
and  Pantin  created.  To  facilitate  river  traffic, 
the  old  Pont  de  la  Tournelle,  which  joined  the 
He  Saint-Louis  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
has  been  demolished  and  a  new  concrete  struc- 
ture, with  a  single  span  of  75  yards,  erected  in 
its  place.  The  Department  of  the  Seine  also  has 
projected  the  building  of  a  series  of  basins  on 
the  sites  of  the  old  fortifications,  construction 
of  reservoirs  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Seine 
and  Marne  to  regulate  the  flow  during  flood 
periods,  extension  and  improvement  of  present 
methods  of  handling  sewage  and  waste  water, 
straightening  channels,  and  increasing  the 
height  of  certain  bridges.  The  Basilica  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  which  was  built  as  a  propitiation 
for  the  War  of  1870,  was  consecrated  on  Oct.  16, 
1919.  The  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of 
France  is  beneath  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  the 
Place  de  Ffitoile. 

PARIS  CONFERENCE.  See  PEACE  CON- 
FERENCE AND  TREATIES. 

PARK,  JULIAN  (1887-  ).  An  American 
educator,  born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  educated 
at  Williams  College  and  the  universities  of  Paris, 
Columbia,  and  Minnesota.  He  was  assistant 
director  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  from 
1911  to  1913  and  in  the  latter  year  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  French  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo  wheie  he  was  successively  instructor 
in  history,  professor  of  history,  and  department 
head,  secretary  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  and  dean.  During  1925-27  he  lectured 
at  the  Geneva  ( Switzei  land )  School  of  Interna- 
tional Studies.  He  was  a  member  of  many  his- 
torical and  learned  societies  and  was  the  author 
of  Philatelic  Rambles  (1912);  History  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  (1917);  Subject  Peoples 
under  the  Teutons  (1918)  ;  Napoleon  in  Captiv- 
ity (1927);  and  editor  of  Cuba  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  ( 1 920 ) .  He  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  The  University  of  Buffalo  Studies. 

PARK,  WILLIAM  HALLOCK  (1803-  ).  An 
American  bacteriologist,  pathologist,  and  sani- 
tarian, born  in  New  York  City  and  educated  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Colum- 
bia University.  In  1897  he  was  made  professor 
of  bacteriology  and  hygiene  in  the  Bellevue- 
University  Medical  College.  In  1894  he  had 
been  appointed  director  of  the  bureau  of  lab- 
oratories of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  In 
1900  appeared  hin  textbook,  Bacteriology  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  while  in  1910,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Williams,  he  published  Pathogenic 
Mtcrooganisms,  which  passed  through  eight  edi- 
tions in  14  years.  He  edited  the  reference  work, 
Public  Health  and  Hygiene  (1920),  and  was  a 
voluminous  contributor,  alone  or  in  collabo- 
ration, to  the  periodical  press,  with  special 
reference  to  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever.  In 
1923  he  was  president  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association. 

PARK  COLLEGE.  A  nonsectarian  institu- 
tion at  Parkville,  Mo.,  founded  in  1875.  The 
enrollment  increased  from  412  students  in  1914 
to  601  in  1928-29;  the  faculty  from  24  to  36 
members;  and  the  library  from  25,000  to  36,000 
volumes.  A  number  of  buildings  were  con- 
structed during  the  period  under  review,  includ- 
ing: the  president's  residence,  a  men's  dormi- 


tory, a  lighting  and  heating  plant,  a  Carnegie 
Library,  and  Wakefleld  Science  Hall,  in  1924. 
The  endowment  fund  was  greatly  increased, 
amounting  to  $1,660,000  in  1928,  in  which  year 
the  income  was  as  follows.  From  endowment, 
$84,000;  tuitions  and  fees,  $91,000;  donations, 
$47,500 ;  and  other  sources,  $9500,  making  a  total 
of  $232,000.  In  1926  gifts  received  included: 
$13,500  in  land;  $100,000  for  a  new  dormitory; 
and  $25,000  by  legacy.  It  was  decided  in  1924 
to  discontinue  the  work  of  a  preparatory  school 
which  was  conducted  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lege, and  an  orientation  course  for  freshmen  wa« 
established;  in  the  spring  of  1927,  a  plan  of 
honors  work  was  adopted  by  the  college  for 
which  about  10  per  cent  of  the  senior  class  is 
recommended  annually.  President,  Frederick  W. 
Hawley,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

PARKER,  THE  RT.  HON.  SIB  GILBERT  (1862- 
).  An  English  novelist  (see  VOL.  XVIII). 
From  1900  to  1918,  he  was  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Gravesend.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1915  and  made  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  1916.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  the  World  War,  he  had  general 
charge  of  British  publicity  in  the  United  States 
and  did  excellent  service  in  creating  favorable 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  Allies.  His  later 
books  include:  You  Never  Know  Tour  Luck 
(1915);  The  World  For  Sale  (1916);  Wild 
Youth  (1919);  No  Defense  (1920);  Carnac's 
Folly  (1922)  ;  The  Power  and  the  Glory  (1925)  ; 
There  is  the  Man  (1927),  and  The  Promised 
Land  (1928).  He  also  wrote  The  World  in  the 
Crucible  (1915),  a  book  on  the  World  War. 

PARKHURST,  HELEN.  See  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  under  Dalton  Laboratory 
Plan. 

PARKS,  NATIONAL.  Cieated  in  August,  1916, 
by  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  which  placed  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  was  under  the  general  charge  of  a  di- 
rector. The  act  provided  also  that  the  Secietary 
might  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use 
and  managment  of  the  reservations  and  prpRCiibe 
punishment  for  the  infraction  of  such  lules  and 
regulations  Up  to  1910,  16  pai  ks  had  been  cie- 
ated;  the  latest  up  to  that  time  were  the  Ha- 
waiian National  Park  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
and  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  in 
northern  California 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  1916,  the  number  of  national  parks 
has  been  increased  to  21,  and  in  addition  there 
are  33  national  monuments  undei  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service  The  new 
parks  are*  Mount  McKmley,  Alaska  (1917); 
Grand  Canon,  Aiizona  (1919),  formerly  a  na- 
tional monument;  Acadia,  Maine  (first  reserved, 
upon  donation  of  lands,  as  the  Sieur  de  Monts 
National  Monument  in  1916;  then  changed  to 
Lafayette  National  Park  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1919;  later,  in  1929,  enlarged  and  the  name 
changed  to  Acadia  National  Park)  ;  Zion,  Utah 
(1919),  formerly  known  as  the  Mukuntuweap 
and  later  as  the  Zion  National  Monument,  Bryce 
Canon,  Utah  (1928),  formerly  the  Bryce  Cafion 
National  Monument;  Grand  Teton,  Wyoming 
(1929).  The  Bryce  Cafion  National  Park  was 
formally  dedicated  in  September,  1928,  and  the 
Grand  Teton,  on  July  29,  1929. 

During  the  travel-year  ended  September  30, 
1928,  a  total  of  3,024,844  people  visited  the  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  as  against  356,097 
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in  1916  and  755,325  in  1919.  These  Utter  two 
figures  cover  travel  to  the  national  parks  only,  as 
no  figures  were  available  concerning  the  few  visi- 
tors to  the  national  monuments  in  these  years. 
Plans  were  being  developed  for  a  national 
park  in  the  South,  to  be  known  as  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  Authority  to 
establish  this  and  the  proposed  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park  was  granted  by  Congress  in  1926, 
contingent  upon  the  laud  within  the  specified 
areas  being  donated  to  the  Government  in  fee 
simple.  The  total  funds  necessary  to  acquire 
the  lands  for  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Park, 
amounting  to  $10,000,000,  have  been  secured  by 
donations  from  the  I^aura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  and  from  private  citizens,  and  by  ap- 
propriation of  State  funds  by  the  Legislatures 
of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  In  1929  title 
to  more  than  half  the  total  specified  minimum 
area  of  the  proposed  park  had  been  secured  and 
plans  were  being  made  by  the  two  States  to  turn 
this  aiea  over  to  the  Government  for  administra- 
tion and  protection,  at*  the  enabling  art  provides 
that  1 50,000  acres  may  be  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  administration  and  pro- 
tection, but  not  for  development,  as  a  national 
park.  It  was  hoped  that  the  entire  minimum 
area  of  427,000  acres  set  by  Congress  would  be 
acquired  within  a  short  time 

PABMOOB,  CHARLES  ALFRED  CRIPPS,  FIRST 
BARON  (1852-  ).  An  English  lawyer,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent laymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
Vicar  General  of  Canterbury  (1902-24)  and 
Attorney  General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (1895, 
1901,  1912).  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1895, 
he  was  a  Conservative  in  polities  but  later  broke 
away  from  his  party  because  of  his  free-trade 
ideas.  He  supported  Labor,  became  a  strong 
believer  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald 
as  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  the  first 
Labor  cabinet  of  1924  and  in  the  second  formed 
in  June,  1929.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
disarmament.  In  1914  he  was  made  a  judicial 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  by  special  appoint- 
ment, and  was  created  a  baronet.  He  published 
Principles  of  Compensation  and  Laws  of  Church 
and  Clergy. 

PABODI,  DOMINIQUE  ( 1870-  ) .  A  French 
philosophical  writer,  disciple  of  Renouvier  and 
Hamelin.  He  published  in  1919  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  contemporary  French  philosophy, 
La  Philosophic  contemporaine  en  France,  Essai 
de  Classification  dcs  Doctrines.  His  other  works 
include  Le  Problems  moral  et  la  pensee  contem- 
poraine  (1910)  and  Traditionalisme  et  demo- 
cratie  (1908). 

PABSONS,  FRANK  ALVAH  (1808-  )  An 
artist  and  critic  born  at  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  who 
studied  art  in  Italy,  France,  England,  and 
Austria.  He  has  published  many  books  on  art, 
including  Principles  of  Advertising  Arrange- 
ment \  Interior  Decoration,  Its  Principles  and 
Practice;  The  Psychology  of  Dress;  The  Art  Ap- 
peal in  Advertising  Display.  He  was  coauthor 
of  Advertising,  Its  Principles  and  Practice,  and 
Art,  Its  Principles  and  Practice  Applied  to  Mod- 
ern Life.  Besides  writing  books  on  art,  he  has 
delivered  lectures  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  written  articles  anfl  pamphlets  on 
art  subjects.  He  has  been  president  and  director 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art,  since  1905,  and  professor  of  advertising  dis- 
play in  New  York  university,  since  1915. 


PASHITCH,  pa'shich,  NIKOLA  (1846-1926). 
A  Jugoslav  statesman  (see  VOL.  XVIII).  He 
was  premier  at  the  time  of  the  Sarajevo  assassi- 
nation and  throughout  the  World  War,  and 
attended  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  where 
largely  through  his  efforts  the  Kingdom  of  Jugo- 
slavia was  established.  In  1923  an  attempt 
was  made  on  his  life.  With  the  exception  of 
short  periods,  he  remained  Premier  from  1921 
until  his  death.  He  stood  strongly  for  centrali- 
zation of  the  government,  weakening  the  Cro- 
ation  Separatist  movement  by  taking  its  leader, 
Raditch,  into  his  cabinet.  He  died  the  day 
after  he  was  called  by  the  King  to  form  a  new 
cabinet  to  handle  the  dispute  with  Italy  over  the 
Italian- Albanian  Treaty.  See  JUGOSLAVIA. 

PASI6,  NIKOLA.    See  PASHITCH,  above. 

PASSY,  pa's*',  PATH,  EDOUARD  (1859-  ). 
A  French  philologist  who  made  a  special  study 
of  phonetics  (see  VOL.  XVITI).  His  later  pub- 
lications include:  Phonetic  Reader  (1915); 
Premier  livre  de  lecture  (1917);  Lectures 
franchises  phonttiques  (1918);  and  Conversa- 
tions franqaises  en  transcription  phonetique 
(1919). 

PASTOB,  pas't6r,  LUDWIG  (1854-  ).  A 
German  historian  and  professor  at  the  University 
of  Innsbruck  (see  VOL  XVIII).  Ills  later  publi- 
cations included  Conrad  von  Hbtzendorf  (1910)  ; 
OeneraJoberst  von  Danke  (1916) ;  Der  Staat  Rom 
zu  Ende  der  Renaissance  (1910);  Charakter- 
bilder  katholischer  Reformatoren  (1924);  and 
Die  Freshen  der  sixtimschen  Kapelle  (1925). 
He  edited  Johannes  Janssens  Brief e  (1922)  and 
Janssens  Gcschichte  drs  deutschen  Volkes. 

PATEBSON.  A  manufacturing  city  of  New 
Jersey.  The  population  increased  from  125,600 
in  1910  to  135,875  in  1920  and  to  144,900  in 
1928,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  U  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  The  city  has  a  compre- 
hensive zoning  ordinance  adopted  in  1921,  pro- 
viding for  four  residence,  two  business,  and  two 
industrial,  zones.  Four  modern  school  buildings 
were  completed  in  the  period  from  1914  to  1924, 
and  in  the  latter  year  a  $1,250,000  high-school 
building  was  erected.  The  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  increased  from  702  in 
1909  to  1120  in  1927  and  the  value  of  their  out- 
put from  $67,000,000  in  1909  to  $207,469,696  in 
1927  Approximately  33,800  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  these  establishments  and  received 
$45,003,000  in  wages.  Pateison  is  the  leading 
silk-manufacturing  centre  of  the  United  States, 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  silk  goods 
produced  being  dyed  and  finished  in  the  Pater- 
son  district.  It  is  also  the  home  of  the  leading 
aeronautical  motor  works  of  the  United  States. 
Bank  resources  rose  from  $43,000,000  in  1914 
to  $156,065,731  in  1927.  Building  construction 
within  recent  years  includes  the  Valley  View 
Tuberculosis  Sanitorium  erected  by  Passaic 
County,  a  modern  hotel,  and  a  new  theatre  and 
office  building.  The  Erie  and  the  Laekawanna 
railroads  have  spent  approximately  $10,000,000 
in  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  new  freight- 
handling  facilities,  and  new  stations.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  in  1927  was  $200,- 
464,000;  the  net  debt  was  $17,076,000. 

PATBICK,  MASON  MATIIEWB  (1863-  ). 
An  American  military  engineer  and  former  chief 
of  Air  Service.  He  was  born  at  Lewisburg,  W. 
Va.,  and  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1886,  and  from  the  Engineering  School  of  Appli- 
cation in  1889.  From  second  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers, he  was  promoted  through  the  grades  to 
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colonel  (1916).  Besides  serving  at  different 
periods  on  Mississippi  River  and  Qreat  Lakes 
improvement  projects,  in  river  and  harbor  work 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  on  duty  at  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  Washington,  he  acted  as 
instructor  in  engineering  and  was  in  command 
of  the  engineers'  detachment  at  West  Point.  He 
was  also  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  Cuban 
Pacification  (1907-09)  and  was  a  member  of  the 
board  detailed  for  raising  the  U.S.S.  Maine 
(1910-12).  In  1916-17  he  was  commandant  of 
the  Engineer  School  at  Washington  Barracks, 
D.  C.  In  the  World  War,  he  was  made  a  briga- 
dier general  (1917)  of  the  National  Aimy  (major 
general,  1918)  and  served  as  chief  engineer  of 
lines  of  communication  and  director  of  construc- 
tion and  forestry  witli  the  A.  E  F.  in  France 
until  May,  1918.  He  then  became  chief  of  Air 
Service.  Returning  to  the  United  States  after 
the  Armistice,  he  was  assigned  to  engineer  duty 
at  New  Orleans  (1919-20)  and  as  assistant  chief 
of  engineers  (1920-21 ).  He  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  Army  Air  Service  in  October,  1921,  with 
the  rank  of  major  general,  U.  S.  Army,  and  reap- 
pointed  four  years  later.  He  was  retired  in  1927. 
He  received  the  D.  S.  M.  and  various  European 
orders  for  his  war  services 

PATROL  SHIP.     See  VESSELS,  NAVAL. 

PAUL,  BRUNO  (1874-  ).  A  distinguished 
German  architect  who  studied  in  Dresden  and 
Munich  and  was  professor  and  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  and  director  of  the  State 
Schools  of  Free  and  Applied  Arts  He  was  also 
a  clever  draughtsman  and  illustrator  and  was 
for  many  years  a  contributor  to  Htmphzissimus. 
He  lecehed  the  Grand  Prix  in  Paris  (1900)  and 
in  St.  Louis  (1904). 

PAUL  TEST.     See  SMALLPOX. 

PAVEMENTS.     See  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

PAVLOV,  pav'16f,  IVAN  PETKOVITCH  (1849- 
).  A  Russian  physiologist  (see  VOL. 
XVIII).  Having  become  eminent  through  his 
work  on  the  physiology  of  the  digestive  glands, 
which  was  carried  out  in  part  on  dogs  with 
artificial  stomach  pouches  and  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Russian  Revolution,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  new  field,  that  of  the  so- 
called  conditioned  reflexes  as  studied  in  the  dog. 
His  first  book  on  this  subject  appeared  in 
Russian  in  1923  and  has  since  been  translated 
into  English,  French,  German  and  Spanish. 
Pavlov's  experiments  on  these  reflexes  originated 
many  years  ago  and  are  said  to  l)e  the  foun- 
dation of  the  behavionstic  school  of  psychology. 
In  his  eightieth  year,  his  activity  was  undimm- 
ished  and  he  planned  to  visit  the  United  States 
in  1929.  In  1928  he  delivered  the  Croonian  Lec- 
tures before  the,  Royal  Society  of  England.  He 
resigned  his  professorship  of  physiology  at  the 
Military  Medical  School,  Leningrad,  in  1924. 
The  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  study  were 
published  in  Lectures  on  Conditioned  Reflexes, 
translated  into  English  in  1929.  See  PSYCHOL- 
OGY and  also  BEHAVIORISM. 

PAYNE,  JOHN  BARTON  (1855-  )  An 
American  public  official,  born  at  Pruntytown, 
Va.  (now  W.  Va.),  and  educated  at  Orleans,  Va. 
He  began  to  practice  law  in  West  Virginia  in 
1877,  moved  to  Chicago  in  1883,  and  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook 
County,  111.,  holding  the  office  for  five  years. 
He  was  appointed  general  counsel  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration in  1917  and  director  general  of  rail- 
roads in  1918.  He  held  the  post  of  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  in  President  Wilson's  cabinet  from 
February,  1920,  to  Mar.  4,  1921.  He  was  made 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  on  Oct.  1,  1921.  In  April,  1923, 
he  was  one  of  two  commissioners  appointed  by 
President  Harding  to  confer  with  representa- 
tives of  Mexico  with  a  view  to  American  recog- 
nition of  Mexico.  He  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  South  Park  Commissioners,  Chicago, 
.  1911-24. 

PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND  TREATIES. 
A  task  of  world-wide  reconstruction  and  read- 
justment confronted  the  statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists of  the  victorious  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  at  the  end  of  the  World  War.  To  ar- 
range a  settlement  of  the  problems  of  peace,  a 
whole  series  of  conferences  was  held  and  the 
results  of  their  deliberations  were  registered  in 
numerous  agreements,  treaties,  protocols,  and 
conventions.  During  the  War,  the  Allied  cause 
in  general  had  represented  "a  most  curious 
combination  of  lofty  idealism  with  an  under- 
cuirent  of  selfish  ambition."  The  openly 
avowed  ideals  were  usually  at  utter  variance 
with  the  more  sordid  ulterior  aims.  "Practical" 
men — nationalists,  imperialists,  and  militarists 
— insisted  that  the  immediate  problem  was  to 
punish  Germany  and  her  allies  for  their 
atrocious  crimes  against  civilization,  to  exact 
the  greatest  possible  indemnity,  to  reduce  the 
CVntial  Empires  to  military  impotence  and  so 
to  cripple  German  industry  and  commerce  as  to 
make  impossible  any  effective  or  dangerous 
competition  by  her  in  the  future  economic 
development  of  the  woild.  The  German  colonies 
and  the  Turkish  Empire  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  victors  and  the  litigious  estates  of 
the  Hapsburgs  liquidated  to  satisfy  the  nation- 
alistic aspirations  of  Italy  and  the  smaller 
Allies.  Most  of  these  aims  had  been  embodied 
in  the  secret  engagements  and  commitments 
negotiated  by  the  various  European  Allies  and 
Japan  at  intervals  during  the  years  1915,  1916, 
and  1917,  before  the  United  States  entered  the 
War.  In  regard  to  Tuikey,  secret  discussions 
continued  unabated  throughout  the  conflict  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  1919 
Lloyd  George  and  Cle"menceau  were  still  hag- 
gling silently  but  strenuously  over  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  These  secret  treaties  constituted 
a  comprehensive  programme  for  dividing  the 
world,  a  hard  and  fast  basis  for  the  final  peace 
settlement  They  "were  destined  to  bear  a  crop 
of  suspicion,  controversy,  balked  ambition,  which 
twice,  at  least,  nearly  *  wrecked  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, poisoned  its  discussions,  and  warped  and 
disfiguied  its  final  decisions." 

Entiiely  opposed  to  the  plans  of  settlement 
represented  in  the  secret  treaties  were  the  openly 
\oiced  aspirations  of  numerous  liberal  and  labor 
groups  in  the  various  belligerent  countries. 
Some  of  the  statesmen  who  professed  idealistic 
motives  were  sincere  in  their  convictions;  others 
utilized  idealism  as  a  cloak  for  their  activities 
while  engaged  in  forging  the  chain  of  secret 
treaties.  Yet  their  utterances  outwardly  im- 
parted to  the  Allied  cause  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  War  all  the  moral  elevation  of  a 
crusade  for  human  righteousness.  In  particular, 
the  various  addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  served  to  clarify  the 
fundamental  issues  of  the  War  and  to  provide  a 
set  of  legitimate  aims  and  guiding  principles  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  more  enlightened  era  of 
international  peace  and  cooperation.  From  1917 
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on,  Mr.  Wilson  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  prestige 
and  influence  in  the  public  opinion  and  counsel 
of  the  world.  The  principles  of  his  war-aims 
addresses  of  1918  were  the  official  basis  of  the 
pre-Armistice  terms  agreed  upon  with  Germany 
and  her  associates.  These  terms  were  binding 
on  all  parties  and  constituted  in  a  technical 
sense  the  legal  basis  of  the  peace  settlement. 
With  two  qualifications,  the  Allied  Powers  bound 
themselves  to  impose  no  conditions  of  peace  in- 
consistent with  Mr.  Wilson's  "Fourteen  Points" 
of  January  8,  his  "Four  Principles"  of  February 
11,  his  "Four  Ends"  of  July  4,  and  his  "Five 
Particulars"  of  September  27.  Judgment  was 
reserved  by  the  Supreme  War  Council  on  the 
second  of  the  Fourteen  Points  relating  to  the 
"freedom  of  the  seas";  this  was  declared  to  be 
open  to  various  interpretations  some  of  which 
they  were  unable  to  accept.  In  addition,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  demands  for  the 
restoration  of  territories  invaded  by  Germany 
should  include  com  pen  Bat  ion  for  all  damages 
done  to  the  civilian  populations  of  the  Allied 
countries  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.  The 
Armistice  signed  with  Austria  and  Hungary  was 
unconditional  as  finally  agreed  upon,  yet  the 
preceding  diplomatic  exchanges  between  the 
Austro- Hungarian  and  Ameiican  governments 
had  created,  if  not  a  legal,  at  least  a  strong 
moral,  obligation  to  arrange  peace  upon  the  basis 
of  the  President's  addresses  except  in  regard  to 
Point  Ten,  which  was  modified  by  Wilson  himself 
to  assure  complete  and  unconditional  self-deter- 
mination to  the  Czechoslovaks  and  Jugoslavs 
hitherto  incorporated  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
With  Bulgaria  and  with  Turkey,  Mr.  Wilson 
entered  into  no  negotiations  at  all,  but  the  Four- 
teen Points  touched  upon  their  cases. 

The  two  months  which  elapsed  between  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  with  Germany  (Nov. 
11,  1918)  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  major 
Allied  plenipotentiaries  in  Paris  (Jan.  12,  1919) 
were  marked  by  extremely  significant  develop- 
ments throughout  the  world.  The  contempora- 
neous revolutions  in  Central  Europe  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  democratic 
republics  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary 
failed  to  effect  any  considerable  change  in  the 
attitude  or  plans  of  the  Allies.  In  Italy,  a 
tremendous  wave  of  nationalistic  feeling  over- 
whelmed all  efforts  of  liberal  and  socialist 
leaders  to  pledge  the  support  of  that  country  to 
a  peace  of  conciliation.  In  France,  Premier 
Clemenceau,  unmoved  by  Socialist  attacks,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  securing  the  utmost 
possible  security  and  indemnification  for  France 
together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  old  system 
of  alliances.  His  government  received  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  as  he  thus  threw 
down  the  gage.  In  Great  Britain,  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  November  and  a  general  elec- 
tion held  on  December  14.  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  discarding  the  liberalism  of  his  war-aims 
speech  of  Jan.  5,  1918,  made  the  issue  of  his 
campaign  a  hard  and  bitter  peace.  His  plat- 
form included  recovery  of  the  entire  costs  of 
the  War — "shilling  for  shilling  and  ton  for  ton" 
— and  punishment  of  war  criminals.  The  re- 
sult was  a  stupendous  triumph  for  his  Coalition 
which  secured  a  majority  of  over  260  seats. 
The  Labor  Party  advocating  a  Wilsonian  neace 
secured  61  seats  and  became  the  official  Oppo- 
sition. 

President  Wilson  could  point  to  no  such  popu- 
lar mandate  or  parliamentary  vote  of  confidence. 
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Indeed,  despite  his  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  support  in  the  shape  of  a  Democratic 
Congress,  the  elections  of  November  5  had  re- 
turned small  Republican  majorities  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Republican  leaders  in 
office  and  out  were  bitterly  attacking  the  Presi- 
dent's policies.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  was  par- 
ticularly vehement.  Ho  openly  asserted  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  no  authority  whatsoever  to 
speak  for  the  American  people  as  his  leader- 
ship had  just  been  emphatically  repudiated  by 
them.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Allies  to  impose 
their  common  will  upon  the  nations  responsible 
for  the  hideous  disaster  which  had  almost 
wrecked  mankind.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  manifesto 
harmonized  perfectly  with  the  purposes  and 
plans  of  Cle'mencoau  and  Sonnino. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  recent  electoral 
reverses  had  thus  acrioubly  discredited  his  leader- 
ship at  home,  Mr.  Wilson,  against  the  advice  of 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  made  the  momentous 
decision  to  go  abroad  as  head  of  the  American 
commission  to  negotiate  peace.  He  was  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  deter  mi  nation  to  work  for 
the  incorporation  of  his  ideals  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  peace  treaty,  to  see  to  it  that  no 
false  or  mistaken  interpretation  was  put  upon 
them  and  no  possible  effort  omitted  to  realize 
them.  He  claimed  to  be  under  no  illusions  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  realizing  his  programme.  Arriv- 
ing in  France  on  December  13,  Wilson  found 
that  although  the  date  for  the  Peace  Conference 
had  been  set  for  the  17th,  a  month  more  was  to 
elapse  befoie  real  work  began.  He  spent  the 
interval  visiting  the  vaiious  Allied  countries, 
conferring  with  statesmen  and  making  speeches, 
being  warmly  received  by  liberal  and  radical 
elements  which  gave  whole-hearted  support  to 
his  reiterated  proposals  for  u  peace  of  justice. 

THE  PARIS  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

The  five  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  which  had  contributed  most  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  War  assumed  supieme  charge  of 
arranging  the  Peace.  It  was  early  decided  to 
exclude  the  enemy  powers  from  the  impending 
Congress  until  preliminary  terms  had  been 
agreed  upon  among  the  Allies.  Paris — the  shell- 
shocked  nerve-centre  of  Allied  resistance  to  Ger- 
many— was  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Conference.  Here  on  Jan.  12,  1919, 
there  finally  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  its  membership  now  comprising  the 
chief  executives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States,  together  with  their 
respective  foreign  ministers.  Two  Japanese 
representatives  were  admitted  on  the  following 
day  and  this  "Council  of  Ten,"  as  it  came  to 
be  known,  definitely  inaugurated  the  work  of 
the  Peace  Conference  and  continued  to  dominate 
the  course  of  events  until  the  middle  of  March 
when  it  was  transformed  into  the  "Council  of 
Four"  and  a  subordinate  "Council  of  Five." 

Organization.  Quickly,  the  Council  of  Ten 
proceeded  to  the  organization  of  Peace  Con- 
ference machinery.  Thirty-two  states  which  had 
been  at  war  with  Germany  or  had  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  her  weio  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  plenary  conference,  though  with 
varying  degrees  of  representation.  Adopting  a 
middle  course  between  the  proposals  of  the  ex- 
treme militarists  who  advocated  a  body  made  up 
of  delegates  from  the  Great  Powers  alone  which 
should  frame  a  treaty  to  be  imposed  on  smaller 
Allied  States  and  enemy  powers  alike,  and  the 
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proposals  of  the  extreme  legalists  who  cham- 
pioned the  theoretical  equality  of  nations  with 
uniform  representation  for  all,  the  Supreme 
Council  apportioned  plenipotentiaries  to  each 
on  the  basis  of  size,  military  power  and  prestige, 
and  service  or  suffering  in  the  recent  War.  Of 
the  70  officially  authorized  plenipotentiaries,  five 
were  assigned  to  each  of  the  Great  Powers — 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States;  three  each  to  Belgium,  Brazil, 
and  Serbia  ((later  officially  recognized  as  Jugo- 
slavia )  ;  two  each  to  Australia,  Canada,  China, 
Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Hedjaz,  India,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  and  Siam;  and  one  apiece 
to  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Liberia,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  While  thus  al- 
locating the  formal  representation  for  plenary 
sessions,  the  Council  of  Ten  reserved  to  itself  the 
power  of  determining  the  course  of  piocedure, 
conducting  preliminary  deliberations,  and  mak- 
ing the  really  important  decisions.  The  plenary 
sessions  weic  to  prove  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  any  significance  save  the  ceremonial  function 
of  latifying  and  registering  decisions  already 
made.  On  January  18,  at  the  first  plenary  ses- 
sion, Premier  Cl£meneeau  of  France,  who  pre- 
sided at  meetings  of  the  Supreme  Council,  was 
elected  as  President  of  the  Conference. 

In  addition  to  formally  authorized  partici- 
pants in  the  Confeienoe,  streams  of  uninvited 
and  sometimes  unwelcome  guests  fiom  all  parts 
of  the  ^01  Id  converged  upon  Paris,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  a  hearing  or  at  any  rate  of  arousing 
mteiest  in  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  their  re- 
spective nationalities.  Armenians,  Syi  lans,  Geor- 
gians, Ruthemans,  Estonians,  Lithuanians,  Letts, 
Finns,  Albanians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Koreans, 
Zionists,  Schleswigers,  Aland  Islanders,  Irish- 
Americans,  Negroes,  and  others  came  to  piesent 
cx-parte  evidence  and  plead  for  justice.  "Never 
before  had  Euiope  witnessed  such  a  gathering 
of  rulers  and  livals,  or  lealists  bent  on  material 
gains  and  idealists  striving  for  a  happier  world  " 
Realists  and  idealists  alike  usually  met  with  dis- 
appointment. Small  nations  were  to  be  allowed 
to  present  their  cases;  even  neutrals  were  to  be 
heard  in  matters  specifically  affecting  their  in- 
terests; but  the  real  power  was  to  rest  with  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  five  largest  states. 

To  assume,  however,  that  tbe  treaties  emanat- 
ing from  Paiifl  were  drafted  by  a  small  group 
of  men—  the  "Ten,"  the  "Four,"  or  the  "Three" 
— and  that  the  terms  were  fixed  by  them  would 
be  highly  erroneous.  Each  delegation  at  the 
Confeience  had  a  numerous  staff  of  territorial, 
ethnographic,  and  historical  specialists,  eco- 
nomic advisers,  and  other  experts,  and  these  to- 
gether with  the  plenipotentiaries  supplied  tbe 
personnel  for  some  58  technical  commissions 
constituted  during  the  first  six  months  of  1010 
to  make  preliminary  investigations  arid  reports 
on  various  problems  of  the  settlement.  These 
commissions  held  over  1000  meetings  and 
their  conclusions  and  recommendations  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  Council  of  Ten,  which  held  72 
meetings,  the  later  Council  of  Four,  which  held 
145  sessions,  and  the  subordinate  Council  of 
Five,  which  met  39  times.  Most  of  the  articles 
in  the  treaty  were  taken  bodily,  without  change, 
from  the  reports  of  commissions. 

Wilson's  First  Point  declaring  for  "open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at"  was  seriously 
vitiated  at  Paris.  Despite  a  keen  struggle 
waged  by  the  Americans  for  a  wider  measure  of 


publicity,  only  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference were  opened  to  the  press.  Lloyd  George, 
Cl£menceau,  and  Orlando  uniting  to  demand  that 
the  executive  councils  deliberate  in  secret,  it 
was  decided  and  announced  that  publicity  with 
regard  to  their  proceedings  "must  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  necessarily  imposed  by  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  nature  of  their  object."  The 
army  of  newspaper  correspondents  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  brief  and  noncommittal  com- 
munique^ issued  each  day,  the  scanty  substance 
of  which  had  to  be  supplemented  with  the  glean- 
ings of  gossip,  semi-official  conferences  with  di- 
rectors of  publicity  appointed  by  each  delegation, 
and  occasional  interviews  with  important  pleni- 
potentiaries. But  in  devious  ways  and  for 
ulterior  purposes,  reports  of  secret"  proceedings 
frequently  reached  the  printed  page,  garbled, 
perhaps,  to  advance  the  interests  of  those  who 
instigated  publication. 

"The  Big  Four."  In  addition  to  running  the 
conference  machinery  and  determining  final 
terms  of  peace,  the  membeis  of  the  Supreme 
Council  were  burdened  with  complicated  and 
urgent  tasks  of  administration.  Each  leader 
had  to  consider  public  opinion  and  political  de- 
velopments at  home,  problems  of  demobilization 
and  economic  readjustment.  The  armistice 
terms  with  Germany  had  to  be  renewed,  meas- 
ures taken  to  combat  the  spread  of  Bolshevism, 
and  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  refugees  in  a 
dozen  regions  of  Europe.  Eastern  Europe  was 
in  chaos,  central  Europe  was  in  revolution,  and 
western  Europe  trembled  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
haustion and  collapse.  Everywhere  the  various 
nationalist  groups  were  attempting  to  anticipate 
the  decisions  of  the  Conference  by  seizing  as 
wide  an  area  of  debatable  territory  as  possible. 
At  one  time,  American  observers  counted  as  many 
as  14  small  wars  raging  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  maintenance  of  political  stability 
and  the  restoration  of  economic  processes  to 
more  normal  functioning  had  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  faec  of  nationalistic  quarrels  and  social 
unrest  that  threatened  to  plunge  all  Europe  into 
renewed  anarchy  and  to  spread  the  tenets  and 
tentacles  of  Communism  westward  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Adriatic. 

The  position  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his 
American  colleagues  was  at  once  highly  ad- 
vantageous and  supremely  difficult.  Mr.  Wilson 
enjoyed  great  prestige  as  the  head  of  a  wealthy, 
powerful,  and  influential  nation.  The  moving 
eloquence  of  his  loftv  declarations  on  the  issues 
of  the  World  War  and  the  principles  of  a  lasting 
settlement,  togethei  with  his  vigorous  advocacy 
of  a  league  of  free  nations  cooperating  in  the 
fruitful  processes  of  peace,  had  earned  him  a 
numerous  following  among  liberal  and  labor 
elements  the  woild  over.  His  programme  for 
world  settlement  had  been  officially  endorsed  as 
the  basis  of  peace  at  the  time  of  the  armistice 
negotiations,  and  he  came  to  Paris  determined 
to  hecuie  the  application  of  the  twin  principles 
of  national  self-determination  and  international 
cooperation. 

Speaking  broadly,  however,  one  may  say  that 
the  representatives  of  the  other  Allied  Powers 
did  not  view  with  entire  favor  the  policies  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  They  might  with  diplomatic  tact,  with 
reassuring  coidiality,  agree  with  Mr,  Wilson  "in 
principle,"  yet  their  manifest  purpose  was  to 
negative  his  projects  in  detail.  Throughout  the 
long  negotiations  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1919,  with  the  endless  proposals  and  counter/* 
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proposals,  discussions,  and  decisions,  the  cen- 
tral ideas  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  delega- 
tions, except  possibly  the  British,  remained 
fairly  consistent. 

In  addition  to  the  aims  and  interests  of  the 
Great  Powers,  there  was  another  grave  obstacle 
to  the  realization  of  a  Wilson lan  peace,  namely, 
the  inordinate  ambitions  and  conflicting  claims 
of  the  smaller  nations  now  newly  vindicated, 
emancipated,  or  unified.  The  representatives  of 
Belgium,  Paderewski  (the  pianist  Premier  of 
Poland),  Bratiano  of  Rumania,  Pashitch  of 
Serbia,  and  the  gifted  Venizelos  of  Greece,  all 
asked  for  territory  which  could  only  be  assigned 
to  them  on  the  inveterate,  but,  to  Wilson's  mind, 
iniquitous  principle  of  the  division  of  the  spoils 
among  the  victors.  It  was  partly  because  of 
these  overweening  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  states  that  Wilson  agreed  to  their  ex- 
clusion fiom  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies 
which  directed  the  Confeience. 

The  Russian  Problem.  The  vexatious  and 
long-unsolved  problem  of  Russia  rose  to  con- 
front the  Supreme  Council  during  the  early 
weeks  of  the  Conference.  The  danger  of  Bol- 
shevism loomed  large  on  the  Eastern  horizon, 
for  despite  the  ring  of  domestic  and  foreign 
enemies  which  surrounded  them,  the  Communists 
had  managed  to  maintain  their  position. 
Though  they  were  generally  regarded  as  tiaitors 
and  outlaws,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  them  were  rendered 
still  more  complicated  by  the  divergent  aims 
and  sympathies  of  the  Allies.  Early  in  January, 
1919,  the  Fiench,  mindful  of  the  billions  of 
francs  which  they  had  invested  in  Russia,  urged 
the  utilization  of  the  combined  resources  of  the 
several  countries  to  overtlnow  the  Bolshevist 
regime;  but  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
refused  to  furnish  any  tioops  for  this  enterprise. 
President  Wilson  strongly  opposed  Foch's  plan 
for  sending  troops  to  Poland,  saying  he  had 
great  doubts  whether  the  spread  of  Bolshevism 
could  be  checked  by  the  use  of  armed  force.  He 
and  Lloyd  George  suggested  a  plan  for  holding 
a  confeience  with  the  various  Russian  factions 
including  the  de  facto  Bolshevist  government. 
Clemenceau  refusing  to  have  his  capital  con- 
taminated, the  place  and  date  of  meeting  were 
set  for  the  island  of  Piinkipo  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  in  February,  but  to  the  ill-concealed 
joy  of  the  French,  the  project  fell  through  owing 
to  the  contemptuous  refusal  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary leaders,  Demkm  and  Kolchak,  to 
consider  any  proposal  for  a  truce  and  a  con- 
ference. 

During  the  several  subsequent  months,  the 
British  and  the  Americans,  recognizing  the 
danger  of  a  policy  of  duft,  persisted  in  their 
endeavor  to  make  some  sort  of  settlement  regard- 
ing Russia,  but  due  to  diplomatic  tactlessness 
on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevists,  hostile  comment 
in  the  Allied  pi  ess,  the  vacillation  of  Lloyd 
George  in  the  face  of  this  comment,  and  the 
unbending  rigor  of  official  France,  nothing  was 
accomplished,  and  the  Allies  finally  reverted 
to  the  policy  of  supporting  the  Royalist  counter- 
revolutionists.  Much  valuable  time  had  been 
wasted  and  meanwhile  the  tide  of  Bolshevism 
seemed  to  be  sweeping  irresistibly  westward, 
into  Hungary,  into  Austria,  into  Bavaria.  The 
Conference  lived  throughout  under  the  menacing 
shadow  of  impending  revolution. 

The  League  of  Nations.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  perhaps  the  most  vital  of  the  many  struggles 
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at  the  Peace  Conference  was  the  effort  to  bring 
into  being  a  league  of  nations  and  relate  it  def- 
initely to  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  See  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS.  The  French  were  desirous  of  post- 
poning consideration  of  a  league  until  the  ma- 
terial problems  of  peace  had  been  settled — new 
states,  boundaries,  colonies,  disarmament  of  the 
enemy,  and  indemnity;  but  Wilson  placed  the 
league  project  first  on  his  list  of  subjects,  and 
in  compliance  with  his  demand,  the  Council 
of  Ten  passed  a  resolution  on  January  22,  sanc- 
tioning the  creation  of  a  league  which  should 
be  incorporated  "in  the  general  treaty  of  peace." 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  second 
plenary  session  on  January  25,  and  a  commis- 
sion constituted  to  draft  a  covenant  for  the  pro- 
posed league. 

On  January  23,  Lloyd  George,  supported  by 
Clemenceau  and  Sonnino,  precipitated  an  acri- 
monious discussion  of  the  disposition  of  the 
German  colonies  and  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  which  consumed  the  greater  part  of  a 
week  and  generated  much  heat  and  bitterness. 
German  sea  power  and  economic  rivalry  having 
been  crushed,  the  British  moved  quickly  to  their 
next  objective — the  division  of  the  spoils  of  war. 
Wilson  vigorously  opposed  the  move,  but  had  to 
compromise.  It  was  agreed  (January  24)  that 
the  colonies  should  not  be  reatoied  to  Germany, 
though,  on  the  question  of  future  control,  grave 
differences  of  opinion  developed.  The  British 
Premier  and  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  de- 
manded outright  annexation  of  the  temtones 
which  the  secret  ticaties  assigned  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  On  January  27,  the  Japanese  an- 
nounced their  unconditional  claim  to  Shantung 
and  the  North  Pacific  islands  as  per  seci  ct-trcaty 
engagements.  On  January  28,  the  French  de- 
manded annexation  "pure  and  simple"  of  Togo- 
land  and  the  Cameioons,  basing  their  claims  in 
pait  upon  the  existence  of  secret  arrangements 
with  Great  Britain  and  requesting  that  France 
"be  allowed  to  continue  hoi  work  of  civilization 
in  tropical  Africa."  Belgium  presently  inti- 
mated a  desire  for  territorial  increases  in  Africa, 
and  Italy  put  forward  provisional  claims  based 
upon  the  secret  Treaty  of  London. 

Wilson,  adhering  to  his  piogramme  of  "self- 
determination"  with  "no  annexations,"  proposed 
that  the  areas  in  question  should  be  held  in 
"trusteeship  by  the  League  of  Nations  through 
the  appointment  of  mandatories."  Smuts  of 
South  Africa  had  originally  proposed  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mandatory  pi  inciple  to  the  Turkish 
and  Hapsburg  empires,  but  Wilson  in  adopting 
his  suggestion  widened  its  application,  thereby 
incurring  bitter  attacks  in  the  French  press 
which  denounced  him  and  his  "impracticable 
ideals." 

The  British  shifted  their  attack,  accepted 
the  mandatory  scheme  in  principle,  and  at- 
tempted to  have  a  preliminary  allocation  of 
colonies  made  before  the  League  came  into  ex- 
istence. Hughes  of  Australia  and  Massey  of 
New  Zealand  now  uttered  a  virtual  ultimatum, 
but  Wilson  stood  adamant,  and  consideration 
of  the  problem  was  postponed  pending  the 
drafting  of  the  League  Covenant,  work  upon 
which  was  expedited  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  February.  Simultaneously,  other  commis- 
sions which  had  been  appointed,  such  as  those 
on  various  territorial  problems,  responsibility 
for  the  War,  reparations,  etc.,  immediately  com- 
menced their  arduous  task  of  preparing  the  for- 
mulas of  settlement. 
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Following  the  plenary  session  of  February 
14,  there  was  a  month's  interregnum  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  "Big  Four."  Lloyd  George  was 
absent  from  the  Conference  from  February  7 
to  March  5.  His  place  was  temporarily  taken 
by  Winston  Churchill,  perhaps  the  most  mili- 
taristic and  ultra-imperialistic  member  of  the 
British  cabinet.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  left  for  Amer- 
ica on  Febiuary  14,  to  attend  to  administra- 
tive duties,  did  not  return  to  Paris  until  March 
14.  Premier  Clemenccau,  wounded  by  a  French 
anarchist  on  February  19,  was  confined  to  his 
home  until  March  10.  Premier  Orlando  went 
to  Italy  for  some  time  leaving  his  more  reac- 
tionary colleague,  Sonnino,  in  control. 

Duiing  the  week  before  his  departure,  espe- 
cially on  February  7  and  February  12,  Wilson 
advocated  the  immediate  imposition  upon  Ger- 
many of  military  and  naval  terms  providing  for 
her  'disatiiiuTiierit  as  a  preliminary  preparation 
foi  Allied  demobilization.  This  would  separate 
imlitaiy  terms  from  general  considerations  of 
peace  and  tend  to  lemovc  the  Confidence  from 
the  militaiiHt  atmospheie  created  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  laigo  standing  armies.  Cle'menceau  bit- 
teily  denounced  this  plan  lie  desired  expan- 
sion of  the  old  conditions  for  Germany,  but  not 
demobilization  foi  the  Allied  Armies  Balfour 
of  Great  Britain  supported  the  President  in 
resolutions  lenewmg  the  old  armistice  teuns  for 
an  indefinite  poiiod  and  providing  for  a  pre- 
liminary treaty  containing  the  mihtaiy,  naval, 
and  air  terms' to  be  diafted  immediate! v  by  a 
committee  of  imlitaiy  experts  dining  Wilson's 
absence  in  Ameiica;  but  those  delegates  who 
fuvoied  imposing  general  temtoiial  and  repara- 
tion tcirns  on  Geimany  before  consideiing  a 
league  of  Nations  took  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  sidetrack  the  league  project  and  work 
foi  the  expansion  of  the  preliminary  military, 
naval,  and  air  tieaty,  authoii/ed  by  the  icsolu- 
tion  of  Febrnaiy  12,  into  a  general  settlement. 

On  Februaiy  22,  Mr  Balfour,  responding  to 
pressuie  by  Chin  chill,  introduced  a  new  resolu- 
tion piOMding  for  a  piehininary  peace  treaty 
with  Gcimiiiiy  which  should  include,  besides  dis- 
aiinanient  clauses,  the  approximate  future  fron- 
tieis  of  Germany,  financial  airangements,  post- 
war economic  relations,  and  lesponsibility  for 
breaches  of  the  Laws  of  War  The  vaiious  com- 
missions which  had  been  constituted  to  investi- 
gate these  matters  were  diiected  to  repoit  not 
later  than  March  8  (one  week  before  Wilson's 
expected  return).  This  resolution  received  the 
coidial  endorsement  of  the  French  and  the  Japa- 
nese. Baion  Sonnino  of  Italy  favored  the  prin- 
ciple, though  he  was  averse  to  having  the  Gei- 
nian  settlements  made  before  Italian  claims  to 
Austrian  terntoiy  were  satisfied.  Mr  Lansing 
and  Colonel  House  of  the  American  delegation, 
desirous  of  seem  ing  a  speedy  peace,  acted  against 
their  absent  chief's  wishes  and  assented  to  the 
project.  Loid  Milner  of  the  Biitish  delegation 
alone  opposed  the  move,  but  in  vain.  The  foes 
of  the  League  secretly  rejoiced  at  this  victoiy, 
and  it  was  openly  declared  that  the  League  was 
shelved.  On  March  1,  Marshal  Foch  pre- 
sented a  report  on  the  military  terms  of  the 
Treaty.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Council 
of  Ten  resolved  to  frame  a  general  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  omitting  the  League  than  diffi- 
culties were  encountered.  All  sorts  of  contro- 
versies began  to  crop  out.  The  British  and  the 
French  differed  about  the  disposition  of  the 
German  war  vessels,  the  British  and  Japanese 


about  former  German  cables.  Lloyd  George  no 
sooner  returned  to  Paris  than  he  had  a  falling- 
out  with  Cl£nienceau  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  Italians  objected  very  vociferously  to  a  quick 
peace  with  Germany  which  left  Austrian  prob- 
lems in  abeyance. 

Such  was  the  situation  upon  the  return  of 
President  Wilson  to  Paiis  on  March  14.  In 
many  respects,  his  visit  home  had  been  dis- 
couraging, for  he  had  learned  that  he  could  not 
count  with  certainty  upon  the  American  people's 
support  of  his  peace  programme  Circumstances 
demanding  decisive  action  on  his  part,  the  very 
next  day  he  issued  a  strong  proclamation  re- 
pudiating American  support  of  the  scheme  for  a 
preliminary  comprehensive  peace  settlement  with- 
out the  League  and  announcing  that  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  second  plenary  session  on 
January  25  to  the  effect  that  the  League  should 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  geneial  treaty 
of  peace,  was  of  final  force. 

The  French  Demands.  The  somewhat  cool 
reception  which  \\  HHOII  had  encountei  ed  at  home 
did  not  pass  unnoticed*  in  Europe.  Clemenceau 
and  Lloyd  Geoige  undoubtedly  felt  that  Wilson's 
domestic  support  was  HO  unstable  tha,t  they  who 
could  point  to  the  tangible  popular  mandates  of 
victorious  elections  and  votes  of  confidence  were 
justified  in  adopting  a  stiongei  tone.  These 
three  chief  confeiees  now  faced  in  all  its  acute- 
ness  the  problem  of  finding  some  ba^is  of  unity 
among  themselves  upon  \vhich  the  teims  of  the 
peace  settlement  might  rest  In  January,  Wil- 
soii  had  insisted  upon  immediate-  steps  towaid 
the  ci  cation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
French  now  resolved  to  cany  thiough  in  its  en- 
tirety their  formidable  programme  of  security, 
repaiation,  and  expansion  It  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing points  (1)  French  military  contiol  of 
the  Rhine,  (2)  a  permanent  alliance'of  the  Great 
Poweis  to  help  Fiance  hold  it,  (3)  erection  of  a 
gioup  of  btnallei  allies  to  menace  Germany  from 
the  Eas-t ;  (4)  terntorial  i eduction  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire;  (o)  cnpplmg  of  the  German 
political  organization  thiough  the  encouiage- 
ment  of  sepaiatist  movements,  (6)  disarmament 
of  Geimiuiy  but  not  of  the  Allies;  (7)  a  crush- 
ing indemnity  to  exv\er  not  meiely  lestoration 
of  noithein  Fiance  but  as  much  of  the.  French 
war  debt  as  possible,  (8)  uppiopiintion  of  Ger- 
man economic  resouices,  (9)  a  set  of  commer- 
cial agreements  piefeiential  to  Fiance,  prejudi- 
cial to  Germany.  In  addition,  the  French  were 
detei  mined  to  acquiie  a  large  shaie  of  the  eco- 
nomic oppoit  unities  of  developing  paits  of 
Tin  key  and  the  foimei  Geiman  colonies. 

Wilson  recognized  that  his  piogiamme  of 
permanent  woild  peace  based  upon  sound  moral 
piinciples  backed  by  mutual  guaiantees  was  se- 
iioiibly  jeopardized 'by  the  Fiench  demands.  He 
had  upset  many  plans  on  March  15,  by  declaring 
that  the  League  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  treaty  lie  consistently  opposed  Marshal 
Foch's  projects  of  sending  military  expeditions 
to  coeice  Soviet  Russia,  and  on  March  17,  during 
the  final  consideration  of  the  military,  naval, 
and  ail  terms  of  the  tieaty,  caused  the  rejection 
of  an  elaborate  scheme  advanced  by  the  French 
for  perpetual  control  ovei  the  military  and  naval 
afFans  of  Germany  Shortly  afterward,  he  was 
instrumental  in  again  defeating,  in  the  League 
of  Nations  Commission,  the  plan  sponsored  by 
M.  Bouigcois  to  make  the  League  practically  a 
military  alliance  for  the  defense  of  France.  In 
addition,  while  on  his  way  back  to  France,  he 
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proposal's,  discussions,  and  decisions,  the  cen- 
tral ideas  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  delega- 
tions, except  [wssibly  the  British,  remained 
fairly  consistent. 

In  addition  to  the  aims  and  interests  of  the 
Great  Powers,  there  was  another  grave  obstacle 
to  the  realization  of  a  Wilsoman  peace,  namely, 
the  inordinate  ambitions  and  conflicting  claims 
of  the  smaller  nations  now  newly  vindicated, 
emancipated,  or  unified.  The  representatives  of 
Belgium,  PaderewHki  (the  pianist  Premier  of 
Poland),  Bratiano  of  Rumania,  Pashitch  of 
Serbia,  and  the  gifted  Venizelos  of  Greece,  all 
asked  for  territory  which  could  only  be  assigned 
to  them  on  the  inveterate,  but,  to  Wilson's  mind, 
iniquitous  principle  of  the  division  of  the  spoils 
among  the  victors.  It  was  partly  because  of 
these  overweening  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  states  that  Wilson  agreed  to  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies 
which  directed  the  Confeience. 

The  Russian  Problem.  The  vexatious  and 
long-unsolved  problem  of  Russia  rose  to  con- 
front the  Supreme  Council  duiing  the  early 
weeks  of  the  Conference.  The  danger  of  Bol- 
shevism loomed  large  on  the  Eastern  horizon, 
for  despite  the  ring  of  domestic  and  foreign 
enemies  which  suriounded  them,  the  Communists 
had  managed  to  maintain  their  position. 
Though  they  were  generally  regarded  as  traitors 
and  outlaws,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  them  were  rendered 
still  more  complicated  by  the  divergent  aims 
and  sympathies  of  the  Allies.  Early  in  January, 
1919,  the  French,  mindful  of  the  billions  of 
francs  winch  they  had  invested  in  Russia,  urged 
the  utilization  of  the  combined  resources  of  the 
several  countries  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevist 
regime;  but  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
refused  to  furnish  any  troops  for  this  enterprise. 
President  Wilson  strongly  opposed  Foch's  plan 
for  sending  troops  to  Poland,  saying  he  had 
great  doubts  whether  the  spread  of  Bolshevism 
could  be  checked  by  the  use  of  aimed  force.  He 
and  Lloyd  George  suggested  a  plan  for  holding 
a  conference  with  the  various  Russian  factions 
including  the  de  facto  Bolshevist  government. 
Clemenccau  refusing  to  have  his  capital  con- 
taminated, the  place  and  date  of  meeting  were 
set  for  the  island  of  Prmkipo  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  in  February,  but  to  the  ill -concealed 
joy  of  the  French,  the  project  fell  through  owing 
to  the  contemptuous  refusal  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary leaders,  Denikin  and  Kolchak,  to 
consider  any  proposal  for  a  truce  and  a  con- 
ference. 

During  the  several  subsequent  months,  the 
British  and  the  Americans,  recognizing  the 
danger  of  a  policy  of  drift,  persisted  in  their 
endeavor  to  make  some  sort  of  settlement  regard- 
ing Russia,  but  due  to  diplomatic  tactlessness 
on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevists,  hostile  comment 
in  the  Allied  pi  ess,  the  vacillation  of  Lloyd 
George  in  the  face  of  this  comment,  and  the 
unbending  rigor  of  official  France,  nothing  was 
accomplished,  and  the  Allies  finally  reverted 
to  the  policy  of  supporting  the  Royalist  counter- 
revolutionists.  Much  valuable  time  had  been 
wasted  and  meanwhile  the  tide  of  Bolshevism 
seemed  to  be  sweeping  irresistibly  westward, 
into  Hungary,  into  Austria,  into  Bavaria.  The 
Conference  lived  throughout  under  the  menacing 
shadow  of  impending  revolution. 

The  League  of  Nations.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  perhaps  the  most  vital  of  the  many  struggles 


at  the  Peace  Conference  was  the  effort  to  bring 
into  being  a  league  of  nations  and  relate  it  def- 
initely to  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  See  LEAGUE  op 
NATIONS.  The  French  were  desirous  of  post- 
poning consideration  of  a  league  until  the  ma- 
terial problems  of  peace  had  been  settled — new 
states,  boundaries,  colonies,  disarmament  of  the 
enemy,  and  indemnity,  but  Wilson  placed  the 
league  project  first  on  his  list  of  subjects,  and 
in  compliance  with  his  demand,  the  Council 
of  Ten  passed  a  resolution  on  January  22,  sanc- 
tioning the  creation  of  a  league  which  should 
be  incorporated  "in  the  general  treaty  of  peace." 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  second 
plenary  session  on  January  25,  and  a  commis- 
sion constituted  to  draft  a  covenant  for  the  pro- 
posed league. 

On  January  23,  Lloyd  George,  supported  by 
Cle*menceau  and  Sonnino,  precipitated  an  acri- 
monious discussion  of  the  disposition  of  the 
German  colonies  and  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  which  consumed  the  greater  part  of  a 
week  and  generated  much  heat  and  bitterness. 
German  sea  power  and  economic  rivahy  having 
been  crushed,  the  British  moved  quickly  to  their 
next  objective — the  division  of  the  spoils  of  war. 
Wilson  vigorously  opposed  the  move,  but  had  to 
compromise.  It  was  agreed  (January  24)  that 
the  colonies  should  not  be  restored  to  Germany, 
though,  on  the  question  of  futuie  control,  grave 
differences  of  opinion  developed.  The  British 
Premier  and  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  de- 
manded outright  annexation  of  the  territories 
which  the  secret  tieaties  assigned  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  On  January  27,  the  Japanese  an- 
nounced their  unconditional  claim  to  Shantung 
and  the  North  Pacific  islands  as  per  seei et-treaty 
engagements.  On  January  28,  the  French  de- 
manded annexation  "pure  and  simple"  of  Togo- 
land  and  the  Cameioons,  basing  their  claims  in 
part  upon  the  existence  of  seciet  arrangements 
with  Gieat  Britain  and  requesting  that  France 
"be  allowed  to  continue  hei  work  of  civilization 
in  tropical  Africa."  .Belgium  presently  inti- 
mated H  desire  for  tei  ntoi  nil  increases  in  Africa, 
and  Italy  put  forward  provisional  claims  based 
upon  the  seciet  Treaty  of  London. 

Wilson,  adhering  to  his  programme  of  "self- 
determination"  with  "no  annexations,"  proposed 
that  the  areas  in  question  should  be  held  in 
"trusteeship  by  the  League  of  Nations  through 
the  appointment  of  mandatories."  Smuts  of 
South  Africa  had  originally  proposed  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mandatory  principle  to  the  Turkish 
and  Hapsburg  empires,  but  Wilson  in  adopting 
his  suggestion  widened  its  application,  thereby 
incuiring  bitter  attacks  in  the  French  press 
which  denounced  him  and  his  "impracticable 
ideals." 

The  British  shifted  their  attack,  accepted 
the  mandatory  scheme  in  piinciple,  and  at- 
tempted to  have  a  preliminary  allocation  of 
colonies  made  before  the  League  came  into  ex- 
istence. Hughes  of  Australia  and  Massey  of 
New  Zealand  now  uttered  a  virtual  ultimatum, 
but  Wilson  stood  adamant,  and  consideration 
of  the  problem  was  postponed  pending  the 
drafting  of  the  League  Covenant,  work  upon 
which  was  expedited  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  February.  Simultaneously,  other  commis- 
sions which  had  been  appointed,  such  as  those 
on  various  territorial  problems,  responsibility 
for  the  War,  reparations,  etc ,  immediately  com- 
menced their  arduous  task  of  preparing  the  for- 
mulas of  settlement. 
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Following  the  plenary  session  of  February 
14,  there  was  a  month's  interregnum  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  "Big  Four."  Lloyd  George  was 
absent  from  the  Conference  from  February  7 
to  March  5.  His  place  was  temporarily  taken 
by  Winston  Churchill,  perhaps  the  most  mili- 
taristic and  ultra-imperialistic  member  of  the 
British  cabinet.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  left  for  Amer- 
ica on  February  14,  to  attend  to  administra- 
tive duties,  did  not  return  to  Paris  until  March 
14.  Premier  Cle*mericeau,  wounded  by  a  French 
anarchist  on  Febiuary  19,  was  confined  to  his 
home  until  March  10.  Premier  Orlando  went 
to  Italy  for  some  time  leaving  his  more  reac- 
tionary colleague,  Soimino,  in  control. 

Dunng  the  week  before  his  departure,  espe- 
cially on  February  7  and  February  12,  Wilson 
advocated  the  immediate  imposition  upon  Ger- 
many of  military  and  naval  terms  providing  for 
her  disaiinument  as  a  preliminary  preparation 
foi  Allied  demobilization.  This  would  separate 
militaiy  teinis  from  general  considerations  of 
peace  and  tend  to  lemove  the  Conference  from 
the  militarist  atmosphere  created  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  iaige  standing  armies.  Cle'menceau  bit- 
teily  denounced  this  plan  Tie  desired  expan- 
sion of  the  old  conditions  for  Germany,  but  not 
demobilization  foi  the  Allied  Armies.  Balfour 
of  Great  Britain  supported  the  President  in 
resolutions  iene\\mg  the  old  aimisticc  teinis  for 
an  indefinite  peiiod  and  providing  for  a  pie- 
luninaiy  treaty  containing  the  militaiy,  naval, 
and  air  terms' to  be  drafted  immediately  by  a 
committee  of  military  expeits  during  Wilson's 
absence  in  America;  but  those  delegates  who 
favoied  imposing  general  terntorial  and  repara- 
tion teinis  on  (leimaiiy  before  coimideiing  a 
league  of  Nations  took  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  sidetrack  the  league  pioject  and  woik 
for  the  expansion  of  the  prelim maiy  military, 
na\al,  and  air  treaty,  authorised  by 'the  resolu- 
tion of  I4Vbruuiy  12,  into  a  general  settlement. 

On  Fchiuur.Y  22,  Mr  Balfour,  lesponding  to 
pressuie  by  Chin  chill,  introduced  a  new  lesolu- 
tion  piovidmg  foi  a  pielirninary  peace  treaty 
with  Get  many  which  should  include,  besides  dis- 
armament clauses,  the  approximate  future  fron- 
tier s  of  Germany,  financial  arrangements,  post- 
wai  economic  lelations,  and  responsibility  for 
breaches  of  the  Laws  of  War.  The  vanoim  com- 
missions \\hieh  had  been  constituted  to  investi- 
gate these  matters  wcie  directed  to  repot  t  not 
later  than  March  8  (one  week  befoie  Wilson's 
expected  retinn).  This  resolution  received  the 
coidial  endorsement  of  the  French  and  the  Japa- 
nese. Baron  Sonnino  of  Italy  favoied  the  prin- 
ciple, though  he  was  averse  to  having  the  Gei- 
man  settlements  made  before  Italian  claims  to 
Austrian  territory  were  satisfied.  Mr.  Lansing 
and  Colonel  House  of  the  American  delegation, 
desirous  of  seem  ing  a  speedy  peace,  acted  against 
their  absent  chief's  wishes  and  assented  to  the 
project.  Lord  Milner  of  the  British  delegation 
alone  opposed  the  move,  but  in  vain.  The  foes 
of  the  League  secretly  rejoiced  at  this  victoiy, 
and  it  was  openly  declared  that  the  League  was 
shelved.  On  March  1,  Marshal  Foch  pre- 
sented a  report  on  the  military  terms  of  the 
Treaty.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Council 
of  Ten  resolved  to  frame  a  general  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  omitting  the  League  than  diffi- 
culties were  encountered.  All  sorts  of  contro- 
versies began  to  crop  out.  The  British  and  the 
French  differed  about  the  disposition  of  the 
German  war  vessels,  the  British  and  Japanese 


about  former  German  cables.  Lloyd  George  no 
sooner  returned  to  Paris  than  he  had  a  falling- 
out  with  Cle*menceau.  To  make  matters  worse, 
tho  Italians  objected  very  vociferously  to  a  quick 
peace  with  Germany  which  left  Austrian  prob- 
lems in  abeyance. 

Such  was  the  situation  upon  the  return  of 
President  Wilson  to  Paris  on  March  14.  In 
many  respects,  his  visit  home  had  been  dis- 
couraging, for  he  had  learned  that  he  could  not 
count  with  certainty  upon  the  American  people's 
support  of  his  peace  programme.  Circumstances 
demanding  decisive  action  on  his  part,  the  very 
next  day  he  issued  a  strong  proclamation  re- 
pudiating American  support  of  the  scheme  for  a 
preliminary  comprehensive  peace  settlement  with- 
out the  League  and  announcing  that  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  second  plenary  session  on 
January  25  to  the  effect  that  the  League  should 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  general  treaty 
of  peace,  was  of  final  force. 

The  French  Demands.  The  somewhat  cool 
reception  which  Wilson  Jiad  encountered  at  home 
did  not  pass  unnoticed*  in  Euiope.  Clemenceau 
and  Lloyd  George  undoubtedly  felt  that  Wilson's 
domestic  support  was  so  unstable  that  they  who 
could  point  to  the  tangible  popular  mandates  of 
victorious  elections  and  votes  of  confidence  were 
justified  in  adopting  a  stronger  tone.  These 
three  chief  conferees  now  faced  in  all  its  acute- 
ness  the  problem  of  finding  some  basis  of  unity 
among  themselves  upon  which  the  terms  of  the 
peace  settlement  might  lest  In  January,  Wil- 
son had  insisted  upon  immediate  steps  'toward 
the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations  The 
French  now  lesolved  to  eaiiy  through  in  its  en- 
tirety their  foimidable  piogiamme  of  secuiity, 
repaiation,  and  expansion,  it  cmbiaced  the  fol- 
lowing points  (1)  French  military  control  of 
the  Rhine,  (2)  a  permanent  alliance  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  help  Fiance  hold  it;  (3)  erection  of  a 
gioup  ot  smaller  allies  to  menace  Germany  fiorn 
the  East;  (4)  territoricil  reduction  of  the  Ger- 
man Einpii  e ;  ( 5 )  crippling  of  the  German 
political  oiganization  tlnough  the  encouiage- 
ment  of  separatist  movements,  (0)  disarmament 
of  Geimnny  but  not  of  the  Allies;  (7)  a  ciush- 
ing  indemnity  to  cover  not  merely  lestoration 
of  not  the  in  Fiance  but  as  much  of  the  Fiench 
\\ar  debt  as  possible;  (8)  appropriation  of  Gei- 
inaii  economic  lesouices,  (9)  a  set  of  commer- 
cial agreements  pieferential  to  Fiance,  prejudi- 
cial to  Germany.  In  addition,  the  French  weie 
detci  mined  to  acquire  a  large  slmie  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  developing  parts  of 
Tin  key  and  the  formei  Geiinan  colonies. 

Wilson  recogni7ed  that  his  piogiamme  of 
permanent  world  peace  based  upon  sound  moral 
pimciples  backed  by  mutual  guarantees  was  se- 
i  lously  jeopardized  by  the  Fiench  demands.  He 
had  upset  many  plans  on  Maich  15,  by  declaring 
that  the  League  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  treaty.  He  consistently  opposed  Maishal 
Foch's  piojeets  of  sending  military  expeditions 
to  coeice  Soviet  Russia,  and  on  March  17,  during 
the  final  consideiation  of  the  militaiy,  naval, 
and  air  teinis  of  the  tieaty,  caused  the  i ejection 
of  an  elaborate  scheme  advanced  by  the  French 
for  peipetual  control  over  the  military  and  naval 
affans  of  Gei  many.  Shortly  afterward,  he  was 
instrumental  in  again  defeating,  in  the  League 
of  Nations  Commission,  the  plan  sponsored  by 
M.  Bourgeois  to  make  the  League  practically  a 
military  alliance  for  the  defense  of  France.  In 
addition,  while  on  his  way  back  to  France,  he 
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had  refused,  by  wireless,  to  consent  to  the  French 
proposal  to  include  the  entire  costs  of  the  War 
111  Gei  many 's  repaiations  bill.  Such  actions, 
though  maintaining  his  position,  served  to  irri- 
tate and  consolidate  the  opposition. 

The  Fiench  determined  not  to  yield  on  any 
moie  points.  Though  unanimously  assured  of 
the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  political,  mili- 
taiy,  and  economic  motives  impelled  them  to  de- 
mand a  more  complete  "rectification"  of  their 
eastern  fumtier.  The  seciet  agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  with  Russia  had  assigned  them, 
fiist,  outright  annexation  of  the  entire  iion  dis- 
tiiet  of  Lonaine  and  the  entire  coal  district  of 
the  Saar  Valley,  and,  second,  the  separation 
fiom  Gei  many  of  the  remaining  territories  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  their  erection  into 
an  autonomous  iieutial  state  to  be  occupied  by 
French  tioops  pending  final  fulfillment  of  all 
conditions  of  peace  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
enemy  With  minor  modifications,  the  execu- 
tion of  thm  agreement,  together  with  a  proposal 
for  an  indefinitely  extended  inter- Allied  contiol 
of  the  Rhine  budges,  was  vigorously  advocated 
by  the  French  delegation  at  the  Conference, 
and  the  debate  on  tins  subject  of  funda- 
mental impoitance  was  keen  and  protracted, 
lasting  off  and  on  for  the  fiist  six  months  of 
11)19. 

On  Muich  14,  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George 
offeied  to  pledge  then  leapective  countries  to 
aid  the  Fieuch  in  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack 
by  Geimany.  Clemenccaii  accepted  tins  extiaoi- 
dinary  guaiantee  with  much  giatitude,  but  in- 
sisted tliat  it  supplement  latliei  than  supersede 
the  Fiench  plan  foi  indefinite  occupation  of  the 
left  bank  and  nulitaiy  contiol  of  the  Rhine. 
On  Maich  27,  the  Fiench  finally  presented  then 
definitive  claim  to  the  Saai,  pared  down  to  an 
ineducible  minimum  pioviding  fiist  for  political 
annexation  ot  that  pait  of  the  Saai  Basin  which 
h«id  belonged  to  Fiance  umlei  the  frontier  of 
1814  but  had  been  relinquished  to  Piussia  as 
an  additional  penalty  after  Napoleon's  debacle 
at  Waterloo,  and,  second,  for  full  French  owner- 
ship oi  the  mines  in  the  adjoining  regions. 
The  whole  eontioveisy  on  this  issue,  together 
with  disputes  about  leparation,  amendments  to 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  other 
points,  came  to  a  head  late  in  Match.  From 
Mai  eh  25  to  April  7,  the  Conference  seemed  to 
have  i  cached  a  standstill  as  the  major  pleni- 
potentiaries battled  for  supremacy.  Affairs  had 
i  cached  an  impasse. 

The  opening  days  of  Apiil  have  truly  merited 
the  cfiption,  "the  Peace  Conference's  blackest 
hour."  In  the  Council  of  Four,  Clemenceau  was 
at  logget heads  with  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George 
and  threatened  to  lesign  unless  bin  demands  were 
granted.  His  fall  would  piobably  have  resulted 
in  an  even  more  obstinate  French  resistance.  In 
the  sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations  Commis- 
sion, the  French  weie  insisting  on  the  adoption 
of  amendments  favoring  militarization  of  the 
league  and  the  maintenance  of  French  security. 
There  were  giavc  pienionitoiy  rumblings  of  fu- 
ture disputes  with  the  Italians  and  Japanese 
over  their  respective  territorial  claims.  The  in- 
bpired  French  pi  ess  and  certain  sections  of  the 
Knglish  and  Italian  pi  ess  uniting  in  a  vitupera- 
tive attack  upon  Wilson  and  to  some  extent  upon 
Lloyd  George,  anathematized  the  former  as  a 
pro-German  and  the  sole  obstacle  to  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  peace  On  April  3,  the  Presi- 
dent succumbed  to  physical  exhaustion  and  for 


four  days  was  confined  to  his  bed.  On  April  4, 
came  news  of  renewed  disoiders  and  aggressive 
Bolshevist  projects  in  Hungary;  on  the  same 
day,  King  Albert  of  Belgium  arrived  to  insist 
upon  Belgian  priority  in  reparations  payments. 
On  April  5,  it  was  learned  that  Bavaria  had 
embraced  Bolshevism  and  on  the  sixth,  there 
were  socialist  demonstrations  in  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

Wilson  determined  to  force  a  showdown.  His 
fust  action  upon  leaving  his  sick-bed  was  to 
order  the  George  Washington  to  sail  for  Brest 
immediately.  This  was  his  ultimatum :  either 
the  Fiench  had  to  recede  from  their  extreme  de- 
mands or  he  would  leave  the  Conference.  The 
icsult  was  an  era  of  compromise  Working  un- 
der the  necessity  of  pieseivmg  Allied  solidarity 
and  pi  eventing  a  disruption  of  the  Conference, 
Wilson  and  Clemenceau  giadually  fought  out 
the  problems  of  French  security  and  reparation. 
On  Apnl  10,  a  solution  of  the  Saai  Basin  ques- 
tion was  attained.  ( See  S  \  \R  BASIN.  )  On  Apt  il 
1C,  \A  ilson  and  Lloyd  George  agreed  to  a  15- 
year  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
togcthei  with  Allied  control  of  the  three  piin- 
cipal  bi idge-heads,  the  demilitaiization  of  all 
this  teuitory  and  also  of  a  /one  stretching 
50  kilometeis  east  of  the  liver.  Simultaneously, 
it  was  definitely  decided  to  sign  the  tlnee-power 
defensive  alliance  as  an  additional  guaiantee 
of  Fiench  secunty,  though  in  so  doing,  Wilson 
laid  himself  open  to  serious  charges  of  incon- 
sistency, as  he  had  hitheito  opposed  special 
alliances  within  the  peneial  family  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Meanwhile,  111  the  final  sessions  of 
the  League  Commission,  April  10  and  II, 
Wilson  earned  thiough  ceitam  American  amend- 
ments that  he  consideted  necessity  to  meet 
domestic  opposition,  but  with  Clemenceau's  con- 
sent, the  proposed  French  amendments  were  re- 
jected. On  Apiil  12,  a  compiomise  was  leached 
on  the  reparations  issue.  See  REPAR  \TIONS. 
These  decisions  in  regard  to  reparations,  the  Saar 
Valley,  and  the  left  bank  ot  the  Rhine  com- 
pleted the  main  outlines  of  the  settlement  with 
France.  Though  the  worst  period  of  the  crisis 
was  thereby  weatheied,  the  compiomises  on  these 
vital  issues  satisfied  no  nation  and  extraordi- 
nary attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  evade 
or  modify  them,  for  the  Fiench  never  stopped 
fighting  for  their  full  piogiamme,  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Americans,  regietting  their  con- 
cessions, endeavored  to  secuie  a  reconsidciation. 
However,  by  Apiil  14,  suiTiciently  coinpiehen- 
sive  agieements  had  been  i  cached  by  Wilson, 
Clemenceau,  and  Lloyd  George  to  justify  sum- 
moning the  Gei  man  delegation  to  Veisailles; 
but  three  weeks  weie  yet  to  elapse  before  the 
tentative  draft  tteaty  was  completed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  enemy  plenipotentiaries,  for  barely 
had  the  worst  peiiod  of  the  French  crisis  been 
safely  weatheied  when  another  storm — the  Italian 
crisis — buist  upon  the  Conference. 

The  Italian  Demands.  The  Italians  had 
been  gt  owing  restive  under  the  apprehension 
that  the  German  terms  would  be  settled  befoie 
they  had  a  chance  to  baigain  for  concessions  in 
the  Adriatic,  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere  as  the 
price  of  their  approval  of  the  settlement.  Ital- 
ian claims  for  territory  weie  based  primarily 
upon  the  secret  Treaty  of  London  of  Apiil,  1915, 
by  which  Italy  was  piomiscd  the  southern  part 
of  Austrian  Tyrol,  up  to  Brenner  Pass  and  in- 
cluding the  Bozen  district  with  some  200,000 
Austro-Germans,  in  addition  to  the  ethnograph- 
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ically  Italian  region  of  Trentino;  also  Trieste; 
Gonzia,  GradiHca,  and  Jstria,  a  majority  of 
whose  inhabitants  weie.  Slavic;  part  of  Dalma- 
tia,  with  all  the  best  harbors  except  Fiume  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic;  the  town  and 
district  of  Valona  in  Albania,  the  Dodecanese 
Islands  in  the  castcin  Mediterranean,  wholly 
inhabited  by  G reeks;  imperialistic  compensation 
in  Africa  and  Asia  Minoi  ;  and  "a  shaie  of  the 
war-indemnity."  Subsequent  secret  arrange- 
ments, notably  that  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  in 
Apiil,  1917,  had  elaboiated  prospective  Italian 
gains  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  Treaty  of  London,  as  its  terms  gradually 
became  known,  had  a  poisoning  and  disillusion- 
ing elFect  all  through  the  Balkans,  and  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory settlement  at  Paris.  "More  actual  time 
was  devoted  by  the  Council  of  Foui  and  other 
councils  and  commissions  to  the  contioveisies 
which  raged  around  this  treaty  than  to  any  other 
single  subject  discussed."  In  a  session  of  the 
Supreme  VVar  Council  on  Nov.  4,  1018,  at  the 
time  of  the  aimistice  negotiations,  Prernrei  Oi- 
lando  had  made  a  reseivation  on  Point  Nine  of 
Wilson's  Fouiteen  Points  on  the  readjustment  of 
Italian  fiontiers  "along  clearly  recognizable  lines 
of  nationality,"  but  this  was  not  incorporated  in 
the  note  to  Germany  on  November  5,  on  the 
Kioiind.  that  it  concerned  the  peace  with  Austi  la- 
llungary,  not  with  Germany.  The  Italians  not 
only  lefuscd  to  abide  by  the  Fourteen  Points, 
but  went  a  step  beyond  the  Tieaty  of  London 
and  claimed,  in  addition,  the  port  of  Fiume,  the 
annexation  of  which  they  had  expressly,  though 
it  appears  unwillingly,  renounced  111  19K>.  At 
that  time,  it  was  agreed  to  offer  Fiume  to  Croa- 
tia, Serbia,  and  Montenegro  as  compensation  for 
certain  sacrifices  of  Seibian  teintoiy  to  be 
utilized  in  enticing  Bulgaiia  into  the*  War  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  latter  project  fall- 
ing thiough,  Italy  levived  her  claim  to  Fiume 
in  order  to  secuie  undisputed  economic  domina- 
tion of  the  Adiiatic  and  to  pi  event  any  poten- 
tial rivalry  on  the  pait  of  Jugoslavia.  See 
Fn  MK- ADRIATIC  CONTROVERSY. 

The  Japanese  Demands.  Contemporaneously 
with  the  Italian  ciisis  over  Fiume,  theie  had 
taken  place  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  Japanese 
over  Shantung.  The  Mikado's  lepiesentatives 
had  hitheito  confined  themselves  largely  to  si- 
lent observation  ot  the  wi  anglings  of  othei  na- 
tions and  to  a  protracted  though  fiuitless  effort 
to  secuie  insertion  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  of  the  principles  of  racial  equality. 
Smaiting  under  their  defeat  on  this  issue,  the 
Japanese  began  sticnuously  to  inge  then  claims 
to  imperialistic  aggrandizement  in  the  Far  East. 
Their  diplomatic  position  was  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable. A  secret  agreement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain of  February,  1917,  subsequently  appiovcd 
by  France,  Russia,  and  Italy,  assured  Japan  of 
the  acquisition  of  Germany's  lights  in  Shantung, 
and  island  possessions  in  the  Noith  Pacific,  those 
south  of  the  equator  being  assigned  to  the 
British.  Several  secret  agieements  negotiated 
\\ith  China  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  1915 
and  September,  1918,  had  secuied  icluctant 
Chinese  assent  to  the  Japanese  plan  for  eventual 
lestoration  of  Shantung  to  China  only  upon  con- 
ditions favoring  the  enhancement  of  Japanese 
interests  in  Shantung  and  Manchuria.  The 
Chinese  having  consented  to  these  ariangements 
only  under  duress  (see  CHINA,  HiKiory,  and 
JAPAN,  History  ),  now  asked  the  complete  abio- 


gation  of  all  these  old  treaties  and  the  direct 
restoration  of  Shantung  without  the  intermedia- 
tion or  interference  of  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese,  bitterly  denouncing  Chinese  par- 
ticipation in  the  discussion  of  their  claims,  and 
grimly  resolved  to  stand  theii  giound,  demanded 
the  absolute  surrendei  to  themselves  of  the  for- 
mer Gei  man  ''rights,  privileges,  and  concessions" 
in  Shantung,  after  which  they  were  to  be  left  free 
to  cairy  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
J9L")  and  the  arrangements  of  1918.  They  sum- 
maiily  rejected  a  proposal  made  by  Secretary 
Lansing  in  the  Council  of  Foieign  Ministers  oil 
April  15,  and  stiorigly  suppoited  by  President 
Wilson  in  the  Council  of  Four,  providing  for 
the  blanket  cession  of  all  German  rights  in 
China  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for 
subsequent  disposition.  Lloyd  George  adduced 
the  seciet  treaty  of  1917  in  justifying  the 
Japanese  claims,  but  his  loosely  made  sugges- 
tion for  a  League  of  Nations  mandate  for 
Shantung  was  rebuffed  by  them  The  Japamsc 
peremptorily  demanded  an  immediate  and  defi- 
nite settlement  of  the  pioblem  in  accordance 
with  their  stipulations  since  otherwise  they  had 
stiict  01  dei s  from  home  not  to  sign  the  treaty 
The  depaituic  of  the  Italians  redoubled  the 
gravity  and  effectiveness  of  theii  threat  to  leave 
the  Conference  The  Belgians  weie  simultane- 
ously manifesting  discontent  over  the  reparations 
settlement  and  a  complete  bieak-up  again  seemed 
imminent. 

Against  the  strong  advice  of  his  advisers 
and  fellow-plenipotentiaries,  including  Secretary 
Luiismg  and  Geneial  Bliss,  Wilson  finally 
decided  to  yield  to  the  practical  considera- 
tions of  the  moment  and  on  April  30,  it 
was  agreed  that  Shantung  should  be  ceded  to 
Japan  in  the  actual  treaty,  but  that  Japan  in 
a  supplementary  verbal  agreement  was  specif- 
ically to  rcallirm  hei  promise  to  retuin  it  to 
China  under  moie  explicitly  defined  conditions. 
Tins  compromise  solution  saved  the  day,  but 
was  satisfactory  to  no  one  evcept  the  Japanese. 
It  embittered  the  Chinese  and  led  to  their  re- 
fusal  to  sign  the  treaty.  It  disheartened  Wilson 
moie  than  anj  other  decision  at  the  Conference. 
It  stirred  up  great  criticism  in  America  and 
furnished  a  formidable  weapon  of  opposition  to 
the  treaty  there.  Not  untrl  the  time  of  the 
Washington  Conference  was  an  amelioration  of 
the  settlement  made  which  nullified  the  Uui4ed 
States  and  China.  See  SHANTUNG  AND  WASH- 
INGTON CONFERENCE. 

The  Polish  Demands.  On  the  contentious 
issues  of  Fiume  and  Shantung,  \Vrlson  received 
scant  support  from  his  colleagues  in  the  Council 
of  Four ,  but  when  it  came  to  the  extravagant 
Polish  demands  supported  by  the  French,  Lloyd 
George  entcied  the  diplomatic  lists  in  the  guise 
of  an  embattled  advocate  ot  justice  and  modera- 
tion In  11)17  France  in  her  secret  arrangements 
with  Russia  had  agreed  to  allow  the  Czar's  gov- 
ernment a  free  hand  rn  drawing  Germany's 
western  boundaries.  4e  in  annexing  Prussian 
and  Austrian  Poland,  but  the  advent  of  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  and  the  subsequent  regime  of  the 
Bolshevists  profoundly  altered  French  policy. 
Having  lost  then  powerful  ally  in  the  East  and 
berng  interested  in  the  creation  of  a  rrng  of 
buffer  states  around  Germany,  the  French  ar- 
gued foi  a  great  and  stiong  Poland,  which  would 
not  only  hern  in  the  Germans  on  the  East  but 
also  form  a  link  in  the  cordon  samidire  to  be 
foiged  around  Bolshevist  Russia.  The  British, 
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while  committed  to  the  restoration  of  Polish 
statehood,  refused  to  countenance  the  projects 
of  aggrandizement  advanced  by  the  Poles  and 
the  French,  as  they  served  no  direct  British  in- 
terest and  promised  to  cause  unrest  and  possibly 
war  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Territorial  Com- 
mission appointed  to  consider  the  problem  of 
Poland  recommended  the  cession  to  her  of  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Posen  and 
West  Prussia  which  had  anciently  constituted 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  together  with 
the  district  of  Manenwerder  conti oiling  the 
railroad  from  Danzig  to  Warsaw.  Poland  was 
also  to  get  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia, 
which  had  not  been  Polish  for  centuries. 
Lloyd  George  strongly  opposed  the  transfer  of 
2,000,000  Germans  to  Polish  rule  and,  supported 
by  President  Wilson,  he  secured  a  decision  al- 
lowing a  plebiscite  in  Marienwerdcr,  and  mak- 
ing Danzig  a  free  city  under  the  League  of 
Nations,  though  subject  to  Poland  in  customs 
regulations  and  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

The  essential  terms  of  the  treaty  were  now 
complete.  On  April  28,  at  the  fifth  plenary  ses- 
sion, the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  and  the 
International  I^Jibor  Chaiter  were  adopted  by 
the  Conference,  and  on  May  0,  despite  a  strong 
undercut  lent  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
smaller  powers  "with  special  interests"  who  felt 
that  their  views  had  not  been  sufficiently  consid- 
ered, a  summary  digest  of  the  whole  treaty  was 
read  and  approved 

German  Reception  of  the  Treaty.  Headed 
by  Count  Biockdorfl-Rantzau,  foreign  secretary 
of  the  republican  government  at  Berlin,  the 
Geinian  plenipotentiaries  arrived  at  Versailles 
on  April  29  Ilerc,  on  May  7,  the  Preliminary 
Conference  was  transformed  into  a  definitive 
Peace  Congiess  and  at  a  ceiemonial  meeting  the 
proposed  treaty  was  formally  transmitted  to 
the  German  delegation  by  Cle'menceau  whose 
tart  speech,  declaring  that  the  War  had  cost  the 
victors  too  much  to  allow  the  remission  of  any 
precautions  or  guarantees  necessary  to  ensure 
a  lasting  peace,  elicited  from  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
an  extremely  defiant  and  tactless  reply  marked 
by  bitter  denunciation  of  the  Allies  and  a  vigor- 
ous denial  that  Germany  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  War. 

Seven  weeks  of  uncertainty  ensued,  taken  up 
with  the  analysis  of  German  protests,  the 
formulation  of  the  Austrian  peace  tieaty  (see 
below),  and  the  last  great  crisis  that  preceded 
the  signature.  Oral  discussion  being  barred,  the 
Germans,  commencing  May  10,  submitted  an 
extended  sciies  of  notes  criticizing  various  parts 
of  the  treaty,  and  on  May  29  advanced  an 
elaborate  set  of  counter-proposals.  Complaining 
that  the  principles  of  the  Armistice  under  which 
Germany  had  laid  down  hei  arms  had  been  vio- 
lated in  letter  and  spirit,  they  asserted  that 
the  terms  imposed  upon  their  now  thoroughly 
democratic  government  were  intolerably  severe. 
They  demanded  a  plebiscite  to  determine  the 
future  status  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  suggested 
that,  instead  of  ceding  West  Prussia,  Danzig, 
and  Memel,  they  should  be  allowed  to  make  Dan- 
zig, Konigsberg,  and  Memel  free  ports  under 
German  sovereignty  They  afforded  fixed  annual 
supplies  of  coal  to  France  in  lieu  of  the  Saar 
mines  and  argued  that  the  retention  of  Upper 
Silesia  was  absolutely  necessary  if  Germany 
were  to  fulfill  her  obligations.  They  requested 
that  Germany  be  admitted  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions immediately  without  conditions,  and  pro- 


posed that  she  retain  her  colonies  under  a 
League  mandate.  They  advocated  general  in- 
stead of  unilateral  disarmament  and  asked  the 
Allies  to  abolish  compulsory  military  service  in 
two  years. 

These  and  numerous  other  suggested  changes 
and  interpretations  were  considered  by  the  Al- 
lied Councils  and  13  special  committees.  Of 
great  significance  was  an  eleventh-hour  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Lloyd  George  to  secure  modifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  peace.  Publication  of  a 
digest  of  the  treaty  had  elicited  vociferous  de- 
nunciation of  its  provisions  in  liberal  and  labor 
circles  in  Great  Britain  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  United  States.  Certain  plenipotentiaries 
and  experts  in  the  British  and  American  delega- 
tions at  Paris  were  emphatic  in  their  criticisms. 
In  Germany,  all  parties  denounced  the  treaty  and 
huge  demonstrations  of  protest  led  to  increasing 
anxiety  about  its  possible  rejection.  Alarmed  by 
the  spread  of  dissatisfaction  and  fearful  lest  the 
Germans  would  refuse  to  sign,  the  consummate 
politician,  Lloyd  Geoige,  who  on  May  9  had  been 
stronger  than  any  of  the  others  for  coercion, 
swung  suddenly  toward  the  other  extreme  and  be- 
gan to  demand  somewhat  radical  revisions  of  the 
treaty.  He  particulaily  attacked  the  provisions 
regarding  the  army  of  occupation  and  the  Silesian 
settlement.  Clemenceau,  criticized  in  France  for 
having  alieady  yielded  too  much,  convinced  as 
always  that  the  Geimaiis  understood  nothing 
but  force,  and  believing  that  once  a  few  conces- 
sions weie  made  they  would  insolently  demand 
more,  bristled  with  opposition  and  refused  to 
agree  to  a  leconsideiation 

Lloyd  Geoige  turned  to  the  Americana  for  sup- 
port. Wilson,  having  struggled  all  through  the 
Conference  to  abate  excessive  British,  French, 
Italian,  Japanese,  and  Polish  demands,  was  not 
impressed  by  the  British  Premier's  peiiodic 
changes  of  position.  On  June  1,  Lloyd  George 
consulted  his  cabinet  at  a  special  meeting  con- 
vened in  Paris,  and  the  very  next  day  he  threat- 
ened to  go  home  and  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
Parliament  if  Cle'menceau  did  not  consent  to 
changes.  The  French  Premier,  himself  facing  a 
ministerial  crisis,  declined  to  budge.  Wilson,  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  American  delegation  on 
June  3,  announced  that  he  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  making  any  changes  that  would  ensure  more 
complete  justice,  but  he  opposed  granting  any 
last-minute  concessions  merely  tg  placate  the 
enemy.  He  feared  that  the  i  esumptioii  of  con- 
versation about  French  seem  ity  and  other  points 
would  imperil  the  whole  delicate  structure  of  the 
settlement.  With  the  President's  consent,  the 
American  experts  did  urge  that  a  definite  and 
moderate  sum  of  icparation  be  fixed;  but  Lloyd 
Geoige,  remembering  his  election  pledge  about 
recovering  the  costs  of  the  war — some  $120,000,- 
000,000 — frankly  opposed  the  move.  On  June 
16,  however,  he  secured  a  convention  providing 
for  supreme  civil,  lather  than  military,  control 
of  the  occupied  territory  and  a  declaration 
limiting  the  cost  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  to 
be  assessed  upon  the  enemy.  The  Allied  replv 
to  the  German  observations  on  the  conditions  of 
the  Peace  which  was  dispatched  on  the  same 
day,  registered  certain  additional  modifications 
including  the  requirement  of  a  plebiscite  for 
Upper  Silesia,  a  slight  readjustment  of  Poland's 
western  frontier,  a  retardation  of  the  required 
reduction  of  the  German  Army,  and  a  provision 
for  the  collaboration  of  a  German  commission 
in  discussing  methods  of  reparation  payments. 
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Despite  these  concessions,  the  Allied  reply  was 
in  effect  an  ultimatum  which  called  for  Ger- 
many's acceptance  or  refusal  on  or  before 
June  23. 

The  return  of  the  German  delegates  from  Ver- 
sailles with  the  modified  treaty  conditions  pre- 
cipitated a  ministerial  crisis  at  Berlin.  The 
Scheidemann  government,  which  had  fomented 
resistance  to  the  treaty  and  thieatened  not  to 
accept  it,  resigned  on  June  21,  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  transitional  ministry  under  Adolph 
Bauer  pledged  to  acceptance  of  the  treaty.  An 
effort  to  secure  the  omission  of  the  articles  re- 
qumng  the  confession  of  war  guilt  and  the  sur- 
rendei  of  war  criminals  met  with  an  absolute 
refusal  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  consider  any 
further  modifications  and  a  demand  for  immedi- 
ate compliance.  Marshal  Foch  was  oidered  to 
advance  on  Belli  n  with  the  Allied  armies 
should  the  Gciman  government  not  submit  with- 
in the  time  limit,  and  preparations  wcie  made 
for  tightening  the  blockade.  The  Germans 
leluctantly  gave  way  On  .June  23,  the  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar  voted  237  to  138  to  accept 
the  treaty  unconditionally  and  the  next  day  the 
Allied  Supieme  Council  was  informed  of  the 
fact  Dr.  Hermann  Muller,  the  new  foreign  sec- 
ictary,  and  Dr.  Johannes  Bell,  a  colonial  seeie- 
tary,  were  prevailed  upon  to  act  as  plempoten- 
tiai  ies  in  place  of  Biockdorff-Kantzau  and  his 
colleagues.  On  June  28,  1919,  fhe  years  to  a  day 
after  the  assassination  of  the  Auntiian  Aich- 
duke  Francis  Feidinand,  the  two  lepiesentatives 
of  the  new  Geiman  Republic  attached  their  sig- 
nalmen to  the  Treaty  of  Veinailles  which,  being 
signed  by  delegateb  of  all  the  Allied  nations  ex- 
cept Chiiia,  oflicially  tei  minated  the  World  War. 

THE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  signed  on  June 
28,  1919,  revolutionized  the  intei  national  status 
of  Gcimany,  territorially,  politically,  militaiily 
and  economically.  By  its  teims,  Germany  lost 
her  na\y,  her  merchant  mm  me,  her  colonial  em- 
pne,  invaluable  natuial  ic&ources;  and  her  army 
was  leducod  to  impotence.  The  ihst  20  articles 
of  the  Treaty  constituted  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  from  this  Geiniany  was 
to  be  tempoiaiily  excluded.  (See  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS.)  The  rest  of  the  huge-sized  volume 
of  440  articles  and  annexes  set  foith  more  spe- 
cific conditions  of  peace. 

Political  Terms.  Germany  recognized  the 
complete  independence  and  unconditional  sov- 
eieignty  of  Belgium,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  German  Austiia,  denounced  the  treaties  of 
Brest-Litovsk  and  Buchaiest,  and  agreed  to  al- 
low the  Allies  carte  blanche  in  dealing  with 
Russia,  Turkey,  Bulgaiia,  Hungary,  and  Aus- 
tria. 

Territorial  Terms.  Germany  lost  all  of 
her  oveiseas  possessions  and  some  27,500  square 
miles,  or  a  trifle  over  13  per  cent,  of  her  Eu- 
ropean domain.  Alsace-Loi  raine  was  returned 
to  France,  and  the  Saar  Basin  placed  under  a 
League  of  Nations  Commission  for  15  years  as 
described  above.  Belgium  received  the  small  dis- 
tricts of  Eupen,  Malme'dy,  and  Moresnet.  Under 
plebiscites  held  in  February  and  March,  1920, 
to  determine  the  status  of  Northern  and  Central 
Schleswig,  the  former,  comprising  some  1537 
squaie  miles,  was  reunited  with  Denmark,  but 
the  latter  remained  with  Germany.  To  Poland 
were  ceded  large  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Posen 
and  West  Prussia.  In  July,  1920,  plebiscites  in 


southern  East  Prussia  and  the  Marienwerder 
district  of  West  Prussia  produced  very  substan- 
tial majorities  for  Geimany.  The  plebiscite  in 
"Upper  Silesia  in  March,  1921,  gave  a  majority 
for  Germany,  but  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
Geimans,  in  October,  1921,  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  having  been  invited  to  settle 
the  controversy,  awarded  the  richest  part  of  the 
region,  some  12.55  square  miles,  to  Poland.  A 
small  portion,  110  square  miles,  of  Uppei  Silesia 
was  ceded  to  Czechoslovakia  on  July  28,  1920. 
The  port  of  Memel  with  adjacent  teintorv  was 
ceded  to  the  Allies  for  ultimate  transfer  to 
Lithuania.  The  port  of  Danzig  was  likewise 
ceded  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  who  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
described  above  recognized  Danzig  as  a  free  city 
administered  under  the  League  of  Nations  but 
subject  to  Polish  jurisdiction  as  regards  customs 
and  foreign  relations.  Germany  renounced  all 
special  rights  and  privileges  in  China,  Egypt, 
JSiaiu,  Siberia,  Morocco,  and  Turkey.  Her  rights 
and  privileges  in  Shantung  were  ceded  to  Japan. 
(See  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  for  eventual  Jap- 
anese settlement  with  China.)  Germany  ceded 
to  the  Principal  Powers  all  of  her  remaining 
overseas  possessions  which  in  accordance  with 
Article  22  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
were  to  be  administered  by  the  mandatories  of 
the  League.  Already  on  May  f>,  1919,  the  Su- 
pieme  Council  had  made  a  provisional  distribu- 
tion of  mandates.  Great  Britain  was  to  receive 
Geiman  East  Africa.  On  May  30,  however,  the 
Biitish  goveiinnciit  resigned  to  Belgium  the  dis- 
tricts of  Uiuiidi  and  Ruanda  contiguous  to  Bel- 
gian Congo  to  be  adnnnisteied  under  separate 
mandate.  German  Southwest  Africa  went  to  the 
British  dominion  of  South  Africa.  France  and 
Great  Biitam  were  to  receive  a  joint  man- 
date over  Cameroon  and  Togoland  witli  per- 
mission to  partition  them  by  mutual  agi cement. 
German  New  Guinea  was  assigned  to  Australia, 
German  Samoa  to  New  Zealand,  the  island  of 
Nauiu  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  German  islands 
north  of  the  equator  to  Japan.  On  Feb.  21, 
1921,  President  Wilson  announced  that  tho 
United  States  could  not  agiee  to  have  the  cable 
centre  on  the  island  of  Yap  (q.v.)  assigned  to 
Japanese  control  and  a  new  arrangement  in  re- 
gard to  it  was  made  at  the  tune  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  For  an  account  of  the  manda- 
tory system,  see  MANDATES  and  also  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS. 

Military  Terms.  Germany  was  required  to 
abolish  compulsory  universal  service;  to  reduce 
her  army  to  9(>,000  men  and  4000  officers  re- 
el uited  by  voluutaiy  enlistment,  to  demilitarize 
all  the  terntoiy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhino 
and  also  that  on  the  right  bank  to  a  depth  of 
150  kilonieteis;  to  stop  all  importation,  ex- 
portation, and  nearly  all  production  of  war  ma- 
terial, to  limit  her  navy  to  six  battleships,  six 
light  cruisers,  and  12  torpedo  boats,  with  no 
submaiines,  the  naval  personnel  not  to  exceed 
15,000  officers  and  men;  and  to  abandon  all  mil- 
itary and  naval  aviation  by  Oct.  1,  1919.  The 
execution  of  most  of  these  provisions  was  to 
be  supervised  by  an  inter-Allied  Commission  of 
Control  endowed  with  full  powers  of  inspection 
and  investigation.  (See  below,  Continuation 
Conferences.)  In  addition,  she  agreed  to  de- 
militarize the  island  of  Helgoland,  to  open  the 
Kiel  Canal  to  all  nations,  to  surrender  her  14 
submarine  cables,  and,  last  but  not  least,  to 
pel  m  it  the  trial  of  her  ex-Emperor  by  an  in- 
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ternational  liigh  court  on  the  charge  of  "a  su- 
preme offense  against  international  morality,'1 
and  of  other  officials  for  violation  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war. 

Economic  Terms.  The  economic  and  repara- 
tion niovisions  of  the  treaty  were  exceedingly 
drastic  and  constituted  a  perplexing  problem 
which  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  has  subsequently  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  world.  (See  REPARATIONS.)  In 
addition  to  paying  heavy  indemnities,  the  Ger- 
mans were  required  to  grant  nonreciprocal 
most-favored-nation  tieatmeiit  to  the  commerce 
of  Allied  nations  for  a  peiiod  of  years.  As 
guarantees  for  the  payment  of  reparations,  the 
Allies  were  to  maintain  military  occupation  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  budge- 
heads  at  Cologne,  Coblenz,  and  Mainz,  with  pro- 
visions foi  the  evacuation  of  the1  lattei  three  dis- 
tricts at  five-year  inteivals  should  Geimany  be 
duly  fulfilling  hei  obligations.  Including  the 
Saar  Basin  (742  square  miles),  a  total  aiea  of 
12,338  square  miles  was  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Allies  and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  the  Ruhr  by 
the  French  in  1923  added  nearly  a  thousand 
more. 

THE  AUSTBIAN   TREATY  OF  ST.   GERMAIN 

With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
with  Germany  on  June  28,  the  major  task  of 
the  Peace  Confeience  was  concluded  and  the 
most  important  plempotentiaiies,  except  Piemier 
Clejiienceau,  departed  from  Paris  leaving  sub- 
ordinate statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  charge. 
Mr.  Lansing,  succeeding  Mr.  Wilson  as  head  of 
the  American  delegation,  stayed  until  July,  when 
he  withdrew,  leaving  Mr.  Polk,  Under-Secretai  y 
of  State,  to  act  for  him.  Mr.  Balfour  became 
the  chief  of  the  Biitish  delegation,  but  in  Sep- 
tember he,  too,  depaited,  surrendering  the  bead- 
ship  to  Sir  Eyre  Crowe.  Piemier  Oilando's 
cabinet  bad  fallen  from  power  on  June  19  as  a 
result  of  Italian  dissatisfaction  over  the  Adri- 
atic negotiations  and  his  successor,  Signor  Nitti, 
lef rained  from  visiting  Pans. 

Claims  of  the  Succession  States.  Although 
giving  priority  to  the  settlement  with  Germany 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  the  Peace 
Conference  had  simultaneously  taken  under  con- 
sideration the  pioblem  of  arranging  terms  of 
peace  with  Austiia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey.  It  was  planned  to  have  the  five  trea- 
ties form  pait  of  the  same  geneial  settlement, 
each  beginning  with  the  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant, and  employing  as  far  as  possible  the  same 
form  and  phraseology.  The  second  treaty  to 
be  diafted  and  signed  was  that  with  Austiia. 
Italy  was  the  only  Gieat  Power  with  vital  in- 
terests at  stake,  although  France  was  insistent 
on  preventing  the  union  of  Austria  with  Ger- 
many and  carried  her  point  during  the  era  of 
compromise  following  the  French  crisis  in 
April.  She  also  favored  a  confederation  of 
satellite  states  on  the  Danube  to  act  as  a  bul- 
wark against  Germany  in  the  southeast.  To 
the  numerous  other  "heirs  of  the  llapsburgs," 
however,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  the  Bal- 
kan Allies,  the  disposition  of  Austrian  territory 
was  of  supreme  importance.  As  a  result  of  the 
nationalistic  revolution  in  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
the  division  had  already  taken  place  along  broad 
lines  by  the  time  the  Peace  Conference  met; 
but  problems  ot  frontiers  still  remained,  borne 
of  which  occasioned  most  violent  conflicts.  In 
Silesia,  Poles  and  Czechs  struggled  for  the  con- 


trol of  the  district  of  Teschen  with  its  invalu- 
able coal  mines.  For  discussion  of  this  problem, 
see  TEHCHEN.  In  the  Adiiatic,  Italians  and 
Jugoslavs  came  to  swords'  points  over  Dalma- 
tia.  In  the  Klagenfurt  Basin,  Italians,  Jugo- 
slavs, and  German  Austrians  were  icady  to  come 
to  blows.  The  conflicting  claims  and  charges  of 
the  various  litigants,  each  of  which  viewed  af- 
fairs through  the  colored  prism  of  its  own  na- 
tionalistic ambition,  rendered  extremely  diffi- 
cult the  task  which  confronted  the  Supreme 
Council  regarding  Austria  in  the  spring  of 
1919. 

Despaiiing  of  having  the  disputants  arrive 
at  amicable  agreements  among  themselves,  the 
Council  of  Ten  constituted  territorial  com  mi  s- 
sioiiH  iu  February,  1919,  to  study  the  bound- 
ary pioblems  of  the  various  states  except  Italy. 
By  the  tune  the  reports  of  these  commissions 
weie  leady,  the  Council  of  Four  had  superseded 
the  Ten  and  with  few  exception**  the  unanimous 
lecommendationa  of  the  cominiHsioiis  were  ap- 
pioved  without  alteration.  Over  points  in  dis- 
pute, the  Four  worked  earnestly,  paying  little 
attention  to  the  small  states  President  Wilson 
finally  acknowledged  Italy's  claim  to  the  Brenner 
frontier,  involving  though  it  did  the  expatriation 
of  over  200,000  Germans  The  approximate 
boundaiies  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia 
weie  settled  in  May,  the  foimer  being  assigned 
regions  of  Bohemia  inhabited  by  3,000,000  Ger- 
mans, the  transfer  being  dictated  by  economic 
and  stiategic  considerations. 

Woik  was  lushed  on  the  Austrian  treaty  so 
that  it  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians 
befoie  the  tieaty  with  Germany  was  signed,  for 
each  contained  the  piovision  prohibiting  union 
of  Austiia  with  Germany,  each  was  to  contribute 
to  the  teiritoiial  leHurrection  of  Poland,  and 
last  but  riot  least,  Italians  were  insistent  upon  a 
simultaneous  settlement  with  the  two  coun- 
ti  les.  An  incomplete  draft  of  the  treaty  was 
presented  to  the  seventh  plenary  session  with 
the  intention  of  communicating  it  to  the  Aus- 
tiians  on  the  following  day,  but  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Succession  and  Balkan  States  de- 
manded time  to  study  the  document  Two  days 
later  at  the  eighth  plenary  session,  Premier 
Biatiano  of  Rumania,  supported  by  the  Polish, 
Czechoslovak,  and  Jugoslav-  representatives,  pro- 
tested against  having  the  Great  Powers  pre- 
scribe icgulations  for  the  protection  of  minorities 
within  tlieir  separate  states.  Mr.  Wilson  an- 
sweied  that  the  Principal  Powers  could  not  be 
expected  to  guarantee  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  new  states  unless  the  latter  would 
on  their  side  guarantee  equality  of  rights  to 
racial  or  religious  minorities  transfeired  to 
their  eontiol  under  the  peace  settlement.  Ru- 
mania and  Jugoslavia,  though  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  new  readjustments,  were  old  states  and 
denied  the  right  of  the  Conference  to  limit  their 
sovereignty  by  special  restrictions  Venizelos 
of  Greece  suggested  that  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Four  with  the  smaller  Allies 
ought  to  be  held  to  consider  the  legitimate 
anxieties  of  the  latter;  but  all  objections  were 
overruled  by  Cl^menceau,  Lloyd  George,  and 
Wilson. 

The  Austrian  delegates  had  arrived  at 
St.  Germain  near  Paris  on  May  14,  and  on  June 
2,  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  treaty  was  trans- 
mitted to  them.  On  July  20,  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil transmitted  a  more  complete  and  revised 
draft  of  the  treaty  to  the  Auatrians,  informing 
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them  that  Burgenland,  or  German  West  Hun- 
gary, for  whose  annexation  they  had  aaked  would 
be  ceded  without  a  plebiscite.  (See  BTJRGEN- 
LAND.  )  The  Austrians  formulated  and  presented 
their  observations  on  the  icvised  terms  on  Au- 
gust 0,  still  protesting  against  the  patent  vio- 
lations of  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
In  their  final  reply  of  Sept.  2,  1919,  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  made  few  additional 
concessions — perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  being 
the  retuin  to  Austiia  of  the  important  rail- 
way junction  of  Radkersburg  oiiginally  assigned 
to  Jugoslavia.  On  September  8,  the  Austrian 
National  Assembly  authorized  its  delegates  to 
sign  the  treaty,  and  this  ceremony  took  place 
at  St.  Germain  on  September  10,  but  the  op- 
position of  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  to  accept- 
ance of  Minorities  Tieaties  to  which  they 
would  have  pledged  themselves  by  underwriting 
the  Austrian  treaty  led  them  to  refuse  to  sign, 
until  some  time  later  Though  the  Austrian  Na- 
tional Assembly  had  already  perforce  ratified 
the  Tieaty  of  St.  Germain  on  October  17,  rati- 
fications wore  not  exchanged  until  July,  1920. 

Political  and  Military  Terms.  The  Treaty 
of  St.  Germain  required  Austria  to  recognize  the 
complete  independence  of  Jugoslavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  and  Hungary,  to  make  liberal 
cessions  of  territory  to  various  victorious  neigh- 
bors including  Italy,  and  to  accept  elaborate 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  such  racial,  re- 
ligions, or  linguistic  minorities  as  remained 
within  her  much-diminished  tci  ntoriul  confines. 
As  described  above,  the  cession  of  lands  to  Italy 
included  not  only  Italia  Irredenta  but  also  for 
strategic  reasons  the  Brenner  Pass  frontier  in 
the  Tyrol  with  over  200.000  German  inhabit- 
ants. One-fouith  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  state  of  Chechoslovakia  were  Germans  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  this  violation  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  being  mot  hated 
by  economic  and  strategic  considerations  and 
justified  on  historical  grounds.  Eastern  Galicia, 
inhabited  by  n  Ruthcnian  majority  with  a  strong 
Polish  minority,  had  been  bitterly  contested  be- 
tween these  two  nationalities,  and  had  been 
served  by  the  Poles  during  the  Conference,  it  was 
i enounced  by  Austria  in  favor  of  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  who  acquiesced 
in  Poland's  tie  facto  possession  of  the  region, 
without  definitixt'ly  settling  the  question  of 
sovereignty.  The  Duchy  of  Bukovina,  with 
300.000  Ruthenian  and '273,000  Rumanian  in- 
habitants, was  renounced  by  Austria  in  favor  of 
Rumania. 

As  a  result  of  the  Klagenfurt  plebiscite 
of  October,  1020,  the  whole  of  that  much- 
contested  area  remained  Austrian  An  addi- 
tional solace  was  the  award  of  German  West 
Hungary  ( Burgenland).  Thus,  through  revolu- 
tion and  dismemberment,  the  State  of  Austria 
shrank  from  its  pre-war  expanse  of  11(5,000 
square  miles  to  the  diminutive  area  of  32,000 
square  miles  The  Austrian  Army  was  reduced 
to  30,000  men  recruited  by  long-term  voluntary 
enlistments;  military  aeronautics  were  pro- 
hibited; all  \var  vessels  were  surrendered  and 
future  maintenance  of  naval  forces  obviated 
through  loss  of  maritime  ports.  Commercial 
clauses  of  general  srrnrlarity  to  those  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  were  imposed  upon  Austria 
She  was  guaranteed  fiee  access  to  the  Adriatic. 
A  commission  on  which  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Rumania,  and  the  riparian  states  were 
represented  was  established  to  regulate  traffic  on 


the  Danube.  All  transferred  territories  were 
made  responsible  for  their  fair  shares  of  the 
pre-war  Austrian  debt.  Austria  was  obligated 
to  pay  such  indemnities  as  might  be  prescribed 
by  the  International  Reparations  Commission, 
but  so  crippled  was  the  new  Republic  politically, 
industrially,  and  commercially  that  in  a  few  years 
intervention  by  the  League  of  Nations  proved 
necessary  to  straighten  out  her  finances.  See 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS;  AUSTRIA;  REPARATIONS. 

THE  BULGARIAN  TREATT  OP  NEUILLY 

Following  the  settlement  with  Austria,  the 
Supreme  Council  devoted  more  attention  to  the 
task  of  arranging  peace  with  Bulgaria — the 
first  of  the  Central  Powers  to  lay  down  her  arms 
at  the  end  of  the  World  \\ar.  The  protracted 
delay  which  intervened  between  the  arrival  of 
the  Bulgarian  delegation  on  July  20  and  the 
formal  presentation  of  a  preliminary  draft  of 
their  treaty  on  Sept.  10,  1919,  led  to  considerable 
exasperation  on  the  part  of  their  truculent  leader, 
M.  Theodoroff.  Learning  the  substance  of  the 
treaty  conditions  from  the  press,  he  lodged  stren- 
uous objections  with  the  Supreme  Council  on 
September  2,  denying  that  Bulgaria  was  the  one 
"guilty,  imperialistic,  and  aggresshe  nation" 
in  the  Balkans  and  protesting  against  the  viola- 
tions of  the  principle  of  self-determination  pre- 
figured in  the  proposed  dismemberment  of  Bul- 
gana. 

These  objections  to  the  territorial  terms  were 
reiterated  in  the  formal  observations  submitted 
on  October  24.  The  Bulgarians  also  complained 
about  their  exclusion  fiorn  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  demanded  changes  in  the  military 
provisions  so  as  to  permit  the  retention  of 
conscription  The  reply  of  the  Kupieuie  Coun- 
cil on  November  3  promised  speedy  admission 
to  the  League,  but  otherwise  made  no  substan- 
tial concessions.  Further  remonstrances  fiorn 
the  Bulgarians  had  no  effect  other  than  the  is- 
suance of  an  ultimatum  on  November  5  demand- 
ing acceptance  or  i ejection  in  10  days.  Mean- 
while in  Bulgaria,  a  general  election  held  in 
August  had  resulted  adversely  to  the  (rover  n- 
nient  and  a  new  ministry  recruited  from  the 
Agrarian  Party  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Stambulisky  came  into  power  in  the  midst  of 
the  agitation  about  the  treaty.  On  November 
13,  the  Bulgarians  still  protesting  yielded  to  su- 
perior force.  Premier  Stambulisky  declared 
that  he  had  "no  illusions"  and  would  sign 
"even  a  bad  peace."  He  was  the  sole  signatory 
for  Bulgaria  when  the  Tieaty  was  signed  at 
Neuilly  on  November  27.  Jugoslavia  and  Ru- 
mania weie  not  permitted  to  sign  until  they  had 
accepted  the  Minorities  Treaties  supplementary 
to  the  Austrian  Tieaty.  Ratifications  of  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly  were  exchanged  on  Aug.  9, 
1920. 

Many  clauses  of  the  treaty  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  Tieaties  of  Versailles  and  St.  Ger- 
main, notably  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant, 
the  Labor  Convention,  aeronautical  provisions, 
penalties,  etc.  Politically,  Bulgaria  was  re- 
quired to  recognize  the  independence  of  Jugo- 
slavia, to  renounce  the  benefits  of  the  Tieaties 
of  Bucharest  and  Bi est-Litovsk  and  to  accept 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  racial,  national, 
religious,  and  linguistic  minorities  Territori- 
ally, Bulgaria  was  deprived  of  most  of  her  gains 
resulting  from  the  Balkan  Wars  and  all  of  her 
conquests  made  during  the  World  War.  The 
Dobruja  went  to  Rumania,  as  before  1914,  leav- 
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ing  for  future  consideration  the  problem  of  in- 
ducing Rumania  to  relinquish  such  Bulgarian 
districts  as  it  included.  Thrace  was  ceded  to 
the  Principal  Powers  for  ultimate  assignment 
to  Greece.  Particularly  embittering  to  Bulgaria 
was  the  loss  of  the  small  distiicts  of  Tsaribrod, 
Bosilegrad,  Strumitsa,  and  Timok  Valley — all 
predominantly  Bulganan  but  all  transferred  to 
Jugoslavia  for  stiategic  reasons.  Jugoslavia 
had  suffered  grievously  fiom  Bulgarian  attack 
and  domination  during  the  recent  War,  and  in 
the  bitterness  of  ictaliation  demanded  other  ter- 
ritorial annexations,  but  these  were  denied  to 
her  on  ethnographic  giounds.  A  small  district 
of  former  Turkey  was  added  to  Bulgaria  on  the 
southeast.  Bulgaria  was  obliged  to  abandon 
conscription,  to  reduce  her  army  to  20,000  ofti- 
ceis  and  men  togethei  with  gendaimes  and 
other  police  to  a  number  not  exceeding  13,000. 
All  war  vessels  except  four  torpedo  boats  and 
six  motoi  boats  weie  to  be  surieudeied  or  de- 
stroyed, military  aeronautics  prohibited,  and 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  strictly  limited. 
In  addition,  Bulgaria  was  to  pay  extensive  repa- 
rations (two  and  a  quaitcr  billion  gold  francs 
in  37  years),  supply  live  stock  for  devastated 
areas,  and  ship  laige  allotments  of  coal  to  Jugo- 
slavia annually  foi  five  years  Commercially, 
she  agreed  to  give  the  Allied  and  Associated 
POWCIB  most-fa voied-iiation  tieatment  and  free- 
dom of  transit  foi  goods  and  persons,  leeeiving 
in  return  the  guarantee  of  fieedom  of  transit 
to  the  JEgcan  with  which  her  tcrntory  was  no 
longer  contiguous 

THE    HUNGARIAN    TREATY   OF   TRTANON 

The  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Hungarian 
wing  of  the  old  Hapsburg  Dual  Monaichy  was 
a  pi oti acted  and  dillicult  task,  complicated  alike 
by  perplexing  boundaiy  disputes  among  the  vic- 
tors and  by  political  instability  and  intransi- 
gence upon  the  pait  of  the  vanquished.  The 
democratic  republican  regime  established  in  II  un- 
gaiy  by  the  i evolution  of  November,  If)  18,  was 
supplanted  in  March,  1919,  by  a  Bolshevist  dic- 
tatorship on  the  Russian  Soviet  model  just  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference. (See  above  )  The  Communist  leader, 
Be*la  Kun,  defied  the  Supreme  Council  during 
the  crucial  months  of  April,  May,  and  June 
However,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  diplomacy  and 
the  nationalistic  ambitions  of  the  Balkan  Pow- 
ers, early  decisions  weie  arrived  at  legarding 
the  teriitorial  dismembeiment  of  Hungary. 
Cieat  difficulty  was  encountered  in  reconciling 
and  adjust  ing  the  divergent  interests  and  con- 
flicting claims  of  both  Jugoslavia  and  Ru- 
mania. 

The  secret  treaty  of  August,  1916,  which  pur- 
chased Rumania's  entiance  into  the  World  War, 
proved  a  source  of  much  bickeiing  and  bitter- 
ness Premiei  Biatiano  of  Rumania  asked  for 
the  complete  fulfillment  of  tieaty  stipulations, 
but  the  Big  Four,  arguing  that  all  previous 
commitments  were  cancelled  by  Rumania's  sig- 
nature of  the  Treaty  of  Buchaiest  in  May,  1918, 
refused  to  accede  to  his  demands.  The  Banat  of 
Temesvar  (q.v.),  all  of  which  had  been  assigned 
to  Rumania  by  the  Treaty  of  1916,  was  now  par- 
titioned between  her  and  Jugoslavia.  Despite 
reiterated  Rumanian  claims  and  objections,  the 
terms  of  this  settlement  were  definitely  arranged 
in  June,  1919.  On  June  13,  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil informed  the  Hungarians  of  the  proposed 
cessions  of  territory  to  Rumania,  Jugoslavia, 


and  Czechoslovakia,  and  on  July  20,  as  re- 
counted above,  the  rich  district  of  Burgenland 
(German  West  Hungary)  was  promised  to  Aus- 
tria. For  Hungarian  political  developments 
during  this  period,  see  HUNGARY.  On  January 
7,  the  Hungarian  delegates,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  home  government  satisfactory  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  arrived  at  Trianon,  France,  and 
here  January  15  they  were  formally  presented 
with  a  preliminary  draft  of  their  treaty,  the 
main  teims  of  which  had  been  ready  as  early 
as  September,  1919. 

Council  of  Ambassadors.  One  week  later 
— on  Jan.  21,  1920 — the  Supieme  Council  con- 
vened for  the  last  time  and  the  Peace  Conference 
of  Paris  was  thus  formally  dissolved  approxi- 
mately one  yeai  after  its  sessions  had  begun 
To  the  Council  of  Allied  Ambassadois  in  Paris 
was  intrusted  the  task  of  completing  the  settle- 
ments with  the  remaining  enemy  powers  of  Hun- 
gary and  Tuikey  though  periodic  conferences  of 
the  Allied  premiers  were  shortly  to  IM?  inaugu- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  othei  un- 
liquidated problems  of  the  peace.  See  below: 
Continual  ion  Conferences. 

On  February  12,  the  Hunganans  submitted  a 
set  of  observations  and  counter-proposals  which 
breathed  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  recalcitrance. 
They  demanded  the  letention  of  the  Czeehlers 
(Magyars)  of  East  Transylvania,  and  asked  that 
no  territories  be  transferred  without  plebiscites 
aecoiding  the  inhabitants  the  light  of  nrlf -de- 
termination. All  transferred  territories  were  to 
be  retained  in  the  ITiingaiian  customs  regime 
for  a  period  of  years,  and  better  safeguards  pro- 
vided for  the  protection  of  Hungarian  minoi- 
ities.  The  Allies  were  in  no  mood  to  make  con- 
cessions The  strong  reactionary  nationalist 
and  monarchist  sentiment  rampant  in  Hungaiy 
elicited  a  joint  statement  from  (Jieat  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  on  February  12  to  the  effect 
that  a  llapsburg  restoration  would  ipao  facto 
violate  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
the  peace  settlement  and  call  forth  condign  pun- 
ishment. The  new  Parliament  elected  early  in 
1920  designated  Admiral  von  Worthy  as  "Pro- 
tector of  the  Magyar  Republic,"  but  'despite  the 
emphatic  pronouncement  of  the  Allies,  the  mo- 
narchial  character  of  the  constitution  was  ic- 
affirmed  on  March  23.  Hungary  was  a  kingdom 
without  a  king  Such  being  the  situation,  the 
requests  of  her  delegates  for  more  moderate 
treatment  met  with  scant  consideration.  The 
reply  of  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  on  May  6 
contained  but  slight  alterations  though  it  was 
asseverated  that  the  League  of  Nations  would 
be  free  to  make  such  minor  modifications  of 
boundaries  on  ethnological  or  economic  giounds 
as  the  future  might  reveal  as  feasible  or  desir- 
able. The  tieaty  was  formally  signed  at  Trianon 
on  June  4.  Hungary  ratified  the  treaty  on  Nov. 
13,  1920,  and  was  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  in  September,  1922. 

The  Tieaty  of  Tnanon  duplicated  the  main 
featuies  of  the  Austrian  tieaty  except  as  re- 
gards territorial  adjustments.  By  ita  terms, 
Hungary  was  transformed  from  a  maritime,  im- 
perialistic country  of  125,000  square  miles  into 
a  landlocked  fourth-rate  power  of  some  35,000 
square  miles.  On  all  sides,  liberal  cessions  weie 
to  be  made  to  neighboring  states.  The  region  of 
Slovakia  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  though  containing  a  large  minority 
of  Magyars,  was  incorporated  in  the  new  state  of 
Czechoslovakia  foi  economic  and  stragetic,  as 
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well  as  ethnic,  reasons.  To  Rumania  was  as- 
signed Transylvania  with  its  compact  Magyar 
minority  in  the  East.  A  broad  strip  of  Hun- 
garian plain  also  was  detached  to  secure  Ru- 
mania's railroad  communications  with  the  Dan- 
ube. Of  the  much  contested  Banat  of  Temesvar 
(q.v.),  Jugoslavia  received  the  county  of  Toron- 
tal  in  the  west,  the  remainder  going  to  Rumania. 
Jugoslavia  also  received  Croatia-Slav onia,  Bos- 
nia, and  Herzegovina.  Fiume  was  renounced,  to 
be  disputed  by  Italy  and  Jugoslavia.  Likewise 
to  Czechoslovakia,  almost  purely  for  strategic 
reasons,  was  given  the  region  called  sub-Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia,  autonomy  being  stipulated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  572,000  inhabitants.  To  Aus- 
tria was  renounced  the  region  of  Burgenland  (see 
above ) . 

Hungary  was  precluded  from  alienating  her  in- 
dependence except  with  the  consent  of  the  League 
Council  Compulsory  military  service  was  abol- 
ished and  her  aimy  was  i  educed  to  35,000  men 
togethei  with  police  to  a  number  not  exceeding 
31,500.  She  was  required  to  pay  a  reasonable 
sum  of  leparations  before  May  1,  1921,  and  such 
total  Bums  in  sixty  semi-annual  installments 
thereafter  as  might  be  decided  upon  by  the  Rep- 
arations Commission.  All  of  her  merchant 
shipping  and  up  to  20  per  cent  of  her  river  fleet 
were  to  be  surrendered;  an  indefinite  quantity 
of  live  stock  was  to  be  fuimshcd  for  devastated 
countries;  and  Jugoslavia  was  to  be  supplied 
,with  annual  allotments  of  coal  for  five  years  De- 
prived of  two-thirds  of  her  territory  and  popula- 
tion, crippled  economically  and  Runounded  by 
more  or  less  hostile  states,  Hungary  yet  consti- 
tuted a  potent  menace  to  the  future  peace  of 
the  Balkans.  Thiee  million  Magyais,  now  aliens 
in  adjacent  count ncs,  cieated  a  new  inedentist 
problem  so  dangcioiiB  that  in  1920  the  Succes- 
sion States  of  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  and 
Rumania  formed  the  so-called  "Little  Entente" 
to  meet  it — an  alliance  calling  for  the  indefinite 
maintenance  of  standing  aimies  to  guard  against 
the  restoration  of  the  Tiapsburgs  01  a  Hungarian 
war  of  revenge.  See  LITTLE  ENTENTE. 

CONTINUATION    CONFERENCES 

The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  as  we  have  seen, 
adjourned  on  Jan.  21,  1920,  before  the  Hunga- 
rians had  decided  to  accept  their  treaty  and  be- 
fore the  Adriatic  question  including  the  prob- 
lem of  Fiume  and  the  disposition  of  Dalmatia, 
Albania,  and  Thiacc  had  been  settled  Even  more 
important,  no  agieements  had  been  reached  up- 
on tlnee  outstanding  and  vital  issues,  viz.,  the 
teims  of  the  treaty  with  Turkey,  the  question 
of  future  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
fringe  of  states  on  her  western  border,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  tieaties  already  signed  or 
proiected,  especially  the  Treaty  of  Veisailles  with 
Germany,  the  task  of  executing  which  embraced 
a  whole  range  of  subjects  such  as  repaiations, 
disarmament,  punishment  of  war-criminals,  ple- 
biscites, etc.  These  three  major  problems  to 
say  nothing  of  a  host  of  subsidiary  and  second- 
ary issues  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world 
continuously  after  1919  and  necessitated  a  pro- 
tracted series  of  difficult  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions during  which  the  appearance  of  Allied 
unity  which  had  been  so  precariously  main- 
tained hitherto  was  even  more  seriously  under- 
mined 

On  Jan.  16,  1920,  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
President  Wilson,  the  first  session  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  convened  in  Paris, 


but  though  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaties  and  specially  devised 
as  a  convenient  and  indispensable  instrument  of 
international  cooperation  and  adjustment,  the 
League  was  destined  to  play  a  relatively  insig- 
nificant role  in  the  contioversies  gi  owing  out  of 
the  territorial  and  economic  settlement.  (See 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.)  Rather,  the  work  of  car- 
rying on  diplomatic  arrangements  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Peace  Conference  devolved  upon 
the  two  agencies  already  mentioned-  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors  and  the  Council  of  Allied 
Premiers  and  Foreign  Ministers.  These  councils 
held  a  rapid  succession  of  formal  and  infoimal 
conferences  during  the  ensuing  years,  now  deal- 
ing with  Russia,  now  with  the  execution  of  the 
German  Treaty,  then  again  with  Turkey,  Fiume, 
01  Upper  Silesia.  It  was  impossible  to  confine 
attention  to  any  one  problem  until  it  was 
solved.  Others  simultaneously  pressed  for  ad- 
justment and  the  diveigencc  of  national  inter- 
ests led  inevitably  to  the  use  of  the  tiaditional 
and  time-honored  diplomatic  methods  of  quid 
pro  quo,  compromise  and  compensation,  inter- 
jected with  accusations,  threats,  economic  retali- 
ation, ultimatums,  and  armed  clashes  The 
liquidation  of  two  of  these  problems,  i.e.,  the 
Turkish  peace  and  the  enforcement  of  the  trea- 
ties, is  discussed  below.  Under  RUSSIA  will  be 
found  an  account  of  the  handling  of  the  Russian 
problem. 

THE   SETTLEMENT   WITH   TURKEY 

The  Turkish  Secret  Treaties.  Of  all  the 
spoils  of  the  Woild  War,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  among  the  nchest.  A  long  series  of 
secret  agreements  were  negotiated  among  the 
Allied  Poweis  from  1915  to  1919  concerning  the 
future  political  control  and  economic  exploita- 
tion of  Turkey.  In  March,  191  f>,  Russia  was 
assuied  of  the  annexation  of  the  Straits  and  of 
Constantinople  in  return  for  assent  to  the  assign- 
ment of  the  neutral  zone  of  Persia  to  Great 
Britain  and  concessions  to  British  interests  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  On  Api  20,  1915,  by 
the  Tieaty  of  London,  Italy  was  piomised,  among 
other  things,  a  shaie  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia,  and  including  the  port  of  Adalia  and 
its  hinterland  A  moic  specific  delimitation  of 
inteiests  took  place  in  191(>.  On  Apul  2(5,  one 
year  aftei  the  Treaty  of  London,  France  and 
Russia  signed  the  seciet  Sazouov-Patfologue 
Treaty  dealing  with  then  respective  interests  in 
northeiu  Asiatic  Tin  key.  Russia  was  awarded 
a  vast  domain  of  (50,000  squaie  miles  between 
the  Peisian  frontier  and  the  Black  Sea,  with 
immense  deposits  of  silver,  salt,  and  copper. 
The  Fiench  \\ere  assigned  a  laige  slice  of  terri- 
tory reaching  south  and  west  to  the  Mediter- 
taiiean,  the  exact  boiindaiies  to  be  arranged 
with  the  British  Two  weeks  later  on  May  9, 
the  famous  Sykes-Picot  Treaty  prospectivoly 
partitioned  the  southern  part  of  Asiatic  Tin  key, 
allotting  Syria,  Cilicia.  and  Southern  Armenia 
to  France  in  full  HO\  ci  cignty  and  establishing  a 
French  sphere  of  influence  over  the  extensive 
and  valuable  piovinces  of  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
Deir,  and  MUMI!.  Great  Britain  was  given  com- 
plete control  over  the  Mediterranean  ports  of 
Acre  and  Haifa  and  the  region  of  lower  Mesopo- 
tamia stretching  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Italy  was  excluded  from  these  pacts,  but 
leaining  of  them  in  roundabout  ways  manifested 
such  grave  discontent  that  on  Apr.  17,  1917,  a 
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now  secret  agreement,  that  of  St.  Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne,  was  signed.  As  subsequently  modified  in 
August,  1917,  it  provided  that  Italy  was  to  get 
almost  complete  possession  of  the  southern  half 
of  Anatolia,  including  the  cities  of  Adaha,  Konia, 
and  Smyrna,  together  with  an  extensive  sphere 
of  influence  in  the  region  noitheast  of  Smyrna 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Clocks  and  Turks. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  at  this  same  time 
that  the  United  States  entered  the  War  and  that 
Allied  statesmen  weie  issuing  fresh  declarations 
of  unselfish  war  aims.  To  be  sure,  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  subsequent  socialistic  renuncia- 
tion of  all  imperialistic  ambitions  combined 
with  growing  labor  unrest  to  complicate  the 
situation.  In  his  address  of  Jan.  f>,  1018,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  speaking  for  the  British  govern- 
ment, disclaimed  any  intention  of  depriving  Tur- 
key of  its  capital,  "or  of  the  rich  and  renowned 
lands  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  .  .  .  predomi- 
nantly Tutkiah  in  race,"  but  did  advocate  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  separate  national  conditions  of 
Arabia,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine Thiee  days  latei,  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  Four- 
teen Points  speech  stated  that  the  Turkish  por- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Kinpire  "should  be  assured  a 
secure  soveieignty,"  but  that  submeiged  nation- 
alities should  be  accorded  "unmolested  oppor- 
tunity of  autonomous  development"  and  the 
Daidanelles  should  be  permanently  neutralized 
under  international  guarantees.  This  very  defi- 
nite pledge  formed  a  part  of  the  pre-arnustice 
agreement  which  both  Germany  and  the  Princi- 
pal Powers  agreed  to  be  morally  binding  for 
the  Peace  Settlement.  Secret  negotiations,  how- 
ever, continued  to  vitiate  professed  idealism. 
Lloyd  George's  speech  in  addition  to  reassuring 
British  labor,  mollifying  Indian  Moslems,  and 
supporting  Wilsonian  internationalism  served 
the  ulteiior  but  no  less  effective  purpose  of 
intimidating  the  Fiench  in  seciet  dealings  with 
regard  to  Turkey.  In  December,  1918,  CU'rnen- 
ceau  having  visited  London  to  secure  confiima- 
tiou  of  the  Sykes-Picot  arrangement  of  101  fl, 
Lloyd  George  demanded  the  transfer  of  the 
valuable  oil  region  of  Mosul  fiom  the  pi  ejected 
French  sphere  of  influence  to  British  contiol  and 
also  permission  to  determine  the  futiue  of  Tales- 
tine.  Secret  conversations  continued  unknown 
to  "allied"  Italians  and  "associated"  Americans, 
and  on  Febiuary  15,  a  month  after  the  Peace 
Confeience  began,  the  French  weie  eventually 
obliged  to  accept  the  British  proposal.  On 
Mar.  20,  1019,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  gieat 
Fiench  crisis  described  above,  the  finely  spun 
network  of  secret  treaties  seiioubly  entangled 
the  Big  Four  in  its  meshes,  when,  in  secret 
session  of  that  supreme  conclave,  Lloyd  George 
picsHcd  for  the  dismemberment  of  Tuikey.  A 
heated  controversy  ensued  between  the  British 
and  the  French.  Wilson  lefused  to  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  the  seciet  engagements  and 
proposed  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  his  Twelfth 
Point.  The  matter  was  eventually  compromised 
by  the  application  of  the  mandate  principle  to 
transferred  territories 

Other  disputes  arose  continually.  Early  in 
February,  1019,  the  Italian  claim  to  the  Smyrna 
aiea  having  lapsed  owing  to  the  failure  of 
Russia  to  sanction  the  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
arrangement,  the  Greeks  put  in  a  claim  to  that 
legion  and  also  disputed  Italian  occupation  of 
the  Dodecanese.  Italy  sent  expeditions  to  Smyr- 
na and  otherwise  showed  a  disposition  to  antici- 
pate decisions  by  the  Conference;  but  when  the 


Italians  were  absent  from  Paris  in  late  April 
and  early  May,  1919,  during  the  Fiume  impasse, 
Venizelos  pressed  his  claim  and  on  May  6,  un- 
known to  the  Italians,  secured  the  secret  au- 
thorization of  the  Big  Three  to  occupy  Smyrna. 
This  move,  being  duly  executed  in  the  space  of 
a  fortnight,  further  embittered  the  Italians,  and 
contributed  to  arousing  Turkish  nationalism 
with  the  dire  consequences  noted  below.  Lloyd 
Geoige  advanced  numerous  soidid  schemes  for 
solving  the  Fiume  situation  by  granting  Italy 
concessions  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa,  but  they 
all  fell  thiough. 

The  collapse  of  Russia  caused  a  long  and 
acrimonious  discussion  of  the  future  disposition 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Stiaits.  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  being  seriously  dis- 
trustful of  one  another,  the  United  States  was 
offeied  a  mandate  as  early  as  Febiuary,  1010 
Wilson  favored  the  idea,  but  refused  to  pledge 
the  American  people.  The  subsequent  coinsc  of 
events  in  Ameiica  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  project,  caused  gieat  fluctuations  in  Allied 
policy  and  indefinitely  delayed  the  signing  of 
the  Turkish  Tieaty.  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  while  the  Supreme  Council  was  yet 
functioning,  the  Turkish  settlement  was  dis- 
cussed by  repi  esentativcs  of  Jtaly,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  in  special  conferences,  and  on 
Feb.  16,  1020,  at  a  conference  held  in  London, 
it  was  finally  announced  that  Constantinople 
would  be  left  under  Turkish  suzerainty.  The 
\\oik  of  drafting  the  treaty  was  then  pushed  * 

The  San  Bemo  Conference.  On  April  24, 
at  the  Confeience  of  San  Rerno,  the  mam  out- 
lines of  the  settlement  were  completed.  Man- 
dates for  Syria,  Cihcia,  and  Lebanon  were  piom- 
ised  to  Fiance;  for  Adalia  and  Rhodes  to  Italj  , 
for  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  (including  Mo- 
sul) to  Great  Britain;  and  for  Armenia  offeied 
first  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  later  to  the 
United  States,  both  refusing  to  accept.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Fiench  and  British  delegates  at 
San  Remo  signed  a  secret  agreement  pioviding 
for  an  equal  division  of  interests  and  exploita- 
tion in  Rumania  foi  the  transfer  of  the  foimeily 
German-owned  quarter-interest  in  Mesopotamia!! 
oil,  together  with  a  quarter -interest  in  Anglo- 
Persian  oil  piped  to  the  Mediterranean  thiough 
terntory  under  Fiench  mandate,  in  icturn  for 
the  provision  by  Fiance  of  pipe  lines  and 
branch  railways  for  the  movement  of  their  oil. 
The  teirns  of  this  agreement  gradually  tran- 
spired despite  denials  by  the  signatoi  ies,  and  on 
Novembei  20,  Secietary  of  State  Colby  (succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Lansing)  lodged  a  vigoious  protest 
refusing  to  recognize  the  establishment  of  these 
oil  monopolies  in  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere. 
This  meiely  stimulated  the  British  to  negoti- 
ate a  new  secret  convention  with  Fiance  on 
Dec.  23,  1920,  confirming  the  previous  agree- 
ment. On  May  11,  the  preliminary  draft  was 
handed  to  the  Turkish  delegates  at  Sevies, 
France.  Its  terms  produced  great  excitement 
among  the  Nationalists  in  Turkey,  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha, 
evinced  a  determination  to  defy  the  Allies  and 
work  for  the  regeneration  of  their  country's 
fallen  prestige  and  power.  See  TURKEY. 

Boulogne  and  Spa  Conferences.  During 
May  and  June,  the  Nationalists,  in  control  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  drove  the  French  to  the  coast 
of  Cilicia  and  then  threatened  the  Straits  zone. 
So  menacing  did  the  situation  become  that  on 
June  21,  the  Conference  of  Boulogne  at  which 
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were  represented  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Japan,  Belgium,  and  Greece,  authorized  the 
Greek B  to  undertake  military*  operations  against 
the  Nationalists.  At  the  Conference  of  Spa, 
Turkish  lequests  for  modifications  in  the  peace 
conditions  were  rejected  and  an  ultimatum  was 
issued  to  coerce  the  Sultan's  government,  whose 
authority,  due  to  the  Nationalist  revolt,  now 
scarcely  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  was  both  bolstered  up  and 
seriously  limited  by  Allied  occupation.  On  Aug. 
10,  1920,  the  Treaty  was  signed  at  Sevres,  simul- 
taneously with  the  signature  of  a  secret  tripaitite 
agreement  among  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  and  also  of  a  special  convention  between 
Italy  and  Greece.  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Hodjaz  weie  not  present,  and  the 
Jugoslav  delegates  refused  to  sign. 

Treaty  of  Sfcvres.  By  the  terms  of  this 
Sevies  Settlement  of  Aug.  10,  1920,  the  century- 
long  devolution  and  dismember  men t  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  virtually  consummated.  Terri- 
toiially,  it  was  reduced  fiom  its  1914  area  of 
710,000  square  miles  to  a  small  Turkish  na- 
tional state  confined  mainly  to  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  and  embracing  an  aiea  of  less  than 
100,000  square  miles.  The  Arab  State  of  the 
Hedjaz  was  emancipated  fiom  Turkish  sov- 
eieignty  though  subjected  to  British  control. 
Aimema  became  a  fiee  Christian  Republic,  her 
lioundaiy  with  Tin  key  to  be  aibitrated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Palestine,  including  Tiansjor- 
daiiia,  under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate  held 
by  (heat  Biitain,  was  to  afford  a  national  home- 
land foi  the  .Jews  Syiia,  with  Cihcui,  \\as 
likewise  detached  from  Turkey  and  made  a  man- 
date of  Fiance.  Southern  Anatolia,  including 
the  port  of  Adalia,  wan  Constituted  as  an  Italian 
"spheie  of  influence,"  being  a  sony  lemuant  of 
the  princely  domain  marked  out  for  Italy  bv  the 
St  Jean  de  IVlauricime  agreement.  Smyrna  and 
its  hinterland  were  tiansfeiied  to  Greece  to- 
gethei  with  Tin  ace,  Adnanople,  the  peninsula 
of  Gallipoli,  and  the  islands  of  Tcnedos  and 
Imbros. 

By  special  ariangement  with  Italy,  the 
Dodecanese  Islands  in  the  JEgean,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Italy  since  the  end  of  the 
Tripolitan  War  in  1912,  were  to  be  yielded  to 
Greece  with  the  exception  of  Costellori/o  and 
Rhodes,  whose  status  was  to  be  determined  by 
plebiscites.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  plebi- 
scite was  to  be  held  only  in  case  (heat  Britain, 
whoso  soveieignty  over  Cvprus  was  lecogni/ed 
by  Turkey,  ceded  that  Island  to  Greece  The 
French  pi  otectorates  over  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
were  validated,  as  weie  also  those  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  over  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  The 
-coasts  of  the  Dardenclles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
ami  the  Bospoi  us  were  erected  into  a  neutral- 
i/ed  "zone  of  the  straits"  controlled  by  a  League 
t)f  Nations  commission  consisting  of  British, 
French,  Italian,  Japanese,  Rumanian,  Greek, 
4ind  Turkish  mcmbeis.  The  capitulations  which 
the  Sultan  had  abiogated  in  1914  were  revived 
and  amplified;  Turkey  was  made  responsible 
for  the  costs  of  the  Allied  military  occupation, 
and  her  own  army  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  maxi- 
mum size  of  50,000  men.  A  Financial  Com- 
mission was  instituted  to  supervise  taxation, 
customs,  loans,  and  currency,  to  control  the 
Turkish  budget,  and  ratify  or  reject  proposed 
economic  concessions,  and  all  of  this  was  to  be 
done,  in  the  language  of  the  tripartite  agree- 
ment, "to  help  Turkey,  to  develop  her  resouices, 


and  to  avoid  the  international  rivalries  which 
have  obstructed  these  objects  in  the  past." 

Rejection  of  the  Sevres  Treaty.  Despite 
the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  by  the 
Sultan's  government  at  Constantinople,  the  di- 
vergent interests  of  the  Great  Powers  created  a 
serious  lack  of  unity  on  the  Near  Eastern  ques- 
tion winch  proved  fatal  when  the  Tuikish  Na- 
tional Assembly  at  Angora  refused  to  ratify 
such  an  unjust  convention.  By  October,  1920, 
through  a  series  of  successful  military  cam- 
paigns (see  TURKEY),  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha 
obliteiated  the  Armenian  Republic,  lendered 
the  Fiench  position  in  Cilicia  untenable,  forced 
the  British  Army  of  occupation  back  into  the 
Tsmid  peninsula,  and  compelled  the  Italians  to 
withdiaw  then  troops  to  Adalia.  Menaced  by 
an  Arab  rebellion  111  Syria,  unable  to  protect 
Cilicia  against  the  Nationalists,  unwilling  to 
increase  the  si/e  of  their  Syi  lan  military  estab- 
lishment which  alieady  numbeiod  100,000  men, 
dissatisfied  with  the  distribution  of  spoils  in  the 
Near  Fast,  fearful  of  the  augmenting  power  and 
picstige  of  British  imperialism,  the  French  de- 
cided to  scrap  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and  come 
to  terms  with  the  Angora  gov  eminent  of  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  Pasha.  Having  bioached  the  proj- 
ect to  the  noncommittal  Lloyd  George  at  the 
London  Confidence  of  February-Mai ch,  1921, 
they  negotiated  directly  with  the  Angora  dele- 
gation and  on  Mai  ch  9,  there  was  signed  at  Lon- 
don a  Fianco-Turkish  agicc'incnt  terminating 
hostilities  in  Cilieia.  The  Nationalists  recog- 
ni/ed  the.  special  social  and  cultuial  interests 
of  Fiance  in  Tmke\,  continued  Fiench  inteiest* 
in  the  Bagdad  Hail  way  and  promised  favoiable 
concessions  to  Fiench  capitalists  in  Cilicia  and 
southern  Armenia  France  on  her  part  was  to 
evacuate  Cilicia,  lead  just  the  Tin  eo-Sviian 
boundaiy,  and  adopt  a  moie  benevolent  attitude 
toward  the  Grand  National  Assembly.  See 
CIMCJA. 

The  Italian  situation  in  Tin  key  also  was  verj 
menacing,  foi  Italian  tioops  had  been  dincn  out 
of  Ivonm  and  maintained  but  an  incieasinglv 
piecarious  position  at  Adalia  The  Tieaty  of 
Sevies  was  distinctly  unpopular  in  Italy  tor  it 
had  registered  a  subversion  of  Italian  piospetts 
in  Asia  Mmm  to  the  advantage  of  the  hated 
Greeks.  Accoidingly,  on  Mai  eh  13,  a  Turco- 
Itahair  agreement  was  signed  at  London  provid- 
ing foi  the  withdrawal  of  Italian  troops  from 
Ottoman  soil  and  foi  economic  collaboiation  be- 
tween ltal>  and  Tuikej  in  the  Adahan  lnntci- 
land,  to«ethei  with  the  planting  of  certain  valu- 
able concessions  to  Italian  capitalists  The 
Italian  ^ovei  mnent  aNo  pledged  itself  to  support 
effective!*  Tuikish  demands  for  uiitrammeled 
sovereignty  and  the  restitution  of  Thrace  and 
Smvina  Then  valiant  lesistance  having  elicited 
a  H\  111  patriot  ic  i espouse  fiom  Bolshevist  Russia, 
on  'Mai.  10,  1921,  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
achieved  another  diplomatic  triumph  when  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  Moscow  with  the  Russian 
Socialist  Fedeiated  Soviet  Republic.  Russia  le- 
fused  to  iccogni/e  the  validity  of  the  Tieaty  of 
Sevres,  disavowed  all  imperialist  ambitions  rn 
Turkey,  ceded  outright  the  Caucasian  tenitoiics 
of  Kais  and  Ardahan,  and  declared  the  capitula- 
tory  regime  null  and  void  as  beinjj  incompatible 
with  Turkey's  autonomous  national  development. 

Further  negotiations  conducted  between  France 
and  Turkey  during  the  summer  of  1921,  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  and  elaborating  their 
March  agi  cement,  culminated  in  the  signing  of 
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the  Treaty  of  Angora,  on  October  20.  The 
British  were  outraged  at  what  they  termed  this 
breach  of  good  faith  and  stimulated  the  Greeks 
to  renewed  efforts  against  Turkey.  The  Franco- 
British  Entente  Cordiale  was  strained  to  the 
breaking  point,  not  alone  by  antithetical  policies 
in  the  Near  East,  but  by  acute  differences  simul- 
taneously manifested  over  relations  with  Russia, 
naval  disarmament,  and  German  leparations. 
During  the  protracted  and  sanguine  war  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  Turkish  Nationalists  in 
Asia  Minor  during  1921-1922,  the  British  sup- 
ported the  Greeks  as  convenient  tools  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  interests,  but  the  Fiench 
and  Italians  aided  and  abetted  the  Turks  oven 
to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  theii  troops  from 
Constantinople.  The  decisive  victoiies  of  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  Pasha  during  the  lato  Hummer 
and  autumn  of  1922  swept  the  Greeks  out  of 
Smyrna.  An  ainnstice  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Allies  was  signed  at  Mudania,  Oct  10, 
1922,  permitting  the  former  to  retain  Smyrna, 
take  over  the  administration  of  Constantinople, 
and  reoccupy  Eastein  Thiace,  pending  the 
formulation  of  a  new  peace  treaty,  to  leplace 
the  thoroughly  discarded  Tieaty  of  Sevies. 

Lausanne  Conference.  A  conference  of  the 
Turks  and  the  Euiopean  Powers  was  convened  at 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on  Nov.  20,  1922,  and 
was  in  session  foi  eleven  weeks,  when  it  broke 
down,  on  Feb.  4,  1923,  owing  to  the  peremptory 
refusal  of  the  Turkish  delegation  to  accept  a 
treaty  drafted  by  the  Allied  leaders.  All  hopes 
of  destroying  Turkish  power  by  fostering  Greek 
imperialism  in  Asia  Minor  had  been  dissipated, 
but  Great  Britain  was  detei mined  to  maintain 
control  of  Mesopotamia  (particularly  Mosul) 
and  to  secure  continued  neutralization  of  the 
Straits.  The  Fiench,  supporting  the  Turks  on 
these  terntoiial  questions,  nevertheless  aroused 
their  suspicion  and  opposition  by  insisting  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  Capitulations  and  the 
confirmation  of  all  Allied  concessions  in  Turkey. 
French  prestige  received  a  substantial  setback 
with  the  granting  (April  10)  to  American 
interests  of  the  Chester  concessions  which 
authorized  railroad  construction  and  industrial 
developments  throughout  Eastern  Asia  Minor. 
The  bieach  between  France  and  Tuikey  grew 
wider  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  when  at  Turk- 
ish suggestion  and  with  Allied  acquiescence 
the  Conference  of  Lausanne  was  resumed  011 
April  22,  the  French  steadily  lost  ground,  but, 
their  powei  being  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
contemporaneous  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  they 
were  unable  to  coerce  the  Turks  into  any 
measurable  recognition  of  their  claims  On  May 
15,  it  was  disclosed  that  a  syndicate  of  British 
interests  had  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Bagdad  Railway. 

The  Lausanne  Treaty.  On  July  24,  1923, 
the  treaty  was  finally  signed  at  Lausanne  by 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Turkey  which  con- 
stituted a  drastic  revision  of  the  whole  Near 
Eastern  Settlement  as  registered  in  the  Treaty 
of  Serves.  Jugoslavia  alone  refused  to  sign 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Ottoman 
debt  settlement.  Turkey  definitely  resigned  all 
claims  to  Iledjaz,  Palestine,  Transjordania, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  but  she  retained  all  of 
Anatolia,  Tuikish  Armenia,  Cilicia,  Adalia, 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Gallipoli,  Adrianople 
and  Eastern  Thrace  to  the  Maritza  River. 
Along  the  new  European  frontier,  a  neutral  or 


demilitarized  zone  60  kilometers  wide  was  cre- 
ated, to  prevent  border  conflicts.  Likewise, 
but  for  a  different  purpose,  the  Gallipoli  penin- 
sula and  the  shores  of  the  Straits  were  demili- 
tarized and  the  Straits  themselves  were  placed 
under  an  international  commission  supervised 
by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  "freedom  of 
the  Straits,"  for  which  the  British  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Lord  Curzon,  had  so  valorously  battled, 
was  assured  by  a  separate  convention,  bearing 
all  the  earmarks  of  compromise,  by  which  mer- 
chant and  war  vessels,  the  latter* in  restricted 
number,  were  permitted  liberty  of  passage  in 
peace  and  war,  except  in  case  Turkey  should  be 
one  of  the  belligerent  powers  Disposition  of 
the  coveted  oil  fields  of  Mosul,  in  dispute  be- 
tween Britain  and  Turkey,  was  to  be  decided 
by  diplomatic  agreement,  or,  that  failing,  by 
lefercnce  to  the  League.  Not  only  were  the  fet- 
teiing  lestrictions  which  the  Allies  had  at- 
tempted to  place  on  Turkish  finance,  Army,  and 
Navy,  struck  off,  but  reparation  claims  were 
canceled  and  the  Allies  recognized  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Capitulations,  stipulating  merely 
that  Tuikey  should  appoint  for  a  transitional 
period  of  five  years  four  legal  councilors,  from 
neutral  states,  to  observe  the  working  of  the 
Turkish  courts.  The  Nationalists,  in  short, 
won  a  remarkable  diplomatic  victory  in  their 
single-handed  diplomatic  combat  with  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  The  eistwhile  aggressive 
Gieeks  weie  thoroughly  humiliated.  Not  only 
were  they  compelled  to  surrender  Smyrna,  Galli- 
poli, and  Eastern  Thrace  to  Turkey,  'but  also  to 
resign  again  to  Italy  the  Greek-speaking  Dodeca- 
nese islands  in  the  ^Egean.  Some  000,000 
Greek  nationals  were  to  be  deported  from  Turk- 
ish teintory  in  exchange  for  Turkish  nationals. 

ENFORCEMENT   OF   THE   VERSAILLES    TREATY 

Some  portions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
such  as  the  guarantees  of  its  execution  pre- 
scribed in  part  14,  were  merely  recognitions  of 
faits  acrornplis,  and  others  were  speedily  put 
into  operation  The  League  of  Nations  and 
the  International  Labor  Organization  author- 
ized by  parts  1  and  13,  respectively,  were  early 
established — the  first  International  Labor  Con- 
ference being  held  in  1919  and  the  first  session 
of  the  League  of  Nations  being  convened  in 
1920.  Part  7,  relating  to  penalties,  proved 
piaetically  impossible  of  execution.  On  the 
ground  that  no  existing  international  court 
possessed  legal  jurisdiction,  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment refused  to  comply  with  reiterated  Allied 
demands  for  the  extradition  and  trial  of  the 
former  German  Emperor,  and  in  March,  1920, 
the  "solemn  farce"  was  terminated  by  an  un- 
derstanding that  William  II  would  be  indefi- 
nitely interned  in  Holland  and  prevented  from 
participating  in  any  further  international  mis- 
chief A  similar  demand  made  upon  Germany 
in  February,  1920,  for  the  extradition  of  some 
882  war  ciiminals,  including  civilians  and  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  of  high  rank,  was  finally 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  German  proposal  that 
the  accused  be  tried  by  a  German  Federal  Court 
at  Leipzig.  The  Inter- Allied  Justice  Commission 
promptly  transmitted  to  Berlin  the  names  of 
some  46  offenders  against  whom  the  evidence 
was  most  conclusive,  the  Allies  reserving  the 
right  to  hold  retrials  should  they  consider  the 
verdicts  palpably  unjust.  The  Germans  were  very 
dilatory  about  proceeding  to  try  these  men  and 
though  the  matter  was  discussed  at  the  Spa 
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Conference  (July  5-10,  1920),  it  was  not  until 
after  the  Allied  ultimatum  of  Apr.  30,  1921, 
demanding  action  on  this  point  among  others, 
that  trials  began  at  Leipzig.  A  few  convictions 
resulted,  but  the  whole  proceeding  was  rather 
fareical. 

Territorial  cessions  and  boundary  readjust- 
ments prescribed  under  parts  2,  3,  and  4  were 
effected,  as  far  as  Germany  was.  concerned,  with- 
out great  difficulty  except  in  the  ease  of  Upper 
Silesia.  The  economic  sections  of  the  treaty 
relating  to  ports,  waterways,  and  railroads, 
etc ,  occasioned  some  difficulty,  but  the  really 
great  conflicts  took  place  over  German  disarma- 
ment, involving  the  all-important  issue  of 
French  security,  and  over  reparations,  involv- 
ing a  whole  complex  of  issues,  such  as  time  and 
methods  of  payment,  inter-Allied  allocation  of 
the  proceeds,  intei -Allied  cancellation  of  debts, 
the  restoration  of  not  them  France,  Belgium 
etc.,  the  economic  lehabihtation  of  Europe, 
French  security,  extension  of  Allied  occupation 
of  German  territories  (e.g.,  seizure  of  the  Ruhr), 
and  the  maintenance  or  disruption  of  Allied 
solidaiity.  See  RJ^ARATIONS. 

The  treaties  of  1919-1920,  as  we  have  seen, 
piovided  for  the  unilateral  application  of  the 
principal  of  disaiinament  with  the  avowed 
pm pose  of  attaining  that  long-sought  objec- 
tive— the  destruction  of  Opinion  militaiism. 
Throughout  1920,  the  Allies  had  to  insist  on  re- 
duction of  the  German  Army  to  the  100,000 
limit  imposed  by  the  tieaty.  At  the  Spa  Confer- 
ence (April  18-25),  Premier  Millerand,  yielding 
to  an  Italian  demand  for  tiade  negotiations 
with  Russia,  and  to  Lloyd  George's  Near  Eastern 
importunities,  seemed  as  the  price  of  his  con- 
sent on  these  two  points,  a  joint  demand  upon 
Germany  for  immediate  disarmament,  a  refusal 
of  a  German  request  for  a  peimanent  army  of 
200,000  men,  and  a  severe  warning  against 
futuie  infi  actions  of  the  treaty.  At  the  Spa 
Conference  (July  5—16),  Geinian  disarmament 
was  the  first  question  considered  After  a 
heated  discussion,  Germany,  in  return  for  her 
promise  to  disband  immediately  certain  auxil- 
iary forces  such  as  the  Richer heitspohzei  and 
jhtiwohncrwehr,  was  finally  granted  (July  9) 
permission  to  postpone  until  Jan  1,  1921,  the 
reduction  of  her  aimy  to  the  prescribed  limit, 
though  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  not  ex- 
ceed 130,000  effectives  after  Oct.  1,  1920.  As  a 
guarantee  of  her  faithful  execution  of  these  re- 
qunements,  the  Allies  reseived  the  right  to  in- 
vade and  occupy  the  Ruhr  Valley  or  other 
regions 

After  the  Spa  Conference,  the  question  of  Ger- 
man disaimament  continued  to  be  the  subject  of 
numerous  notes  exchanged  between  the  Entente 
Powers  and  the  German  government.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
promises,  and  disarmament  along  with  repara- 
tions again  came  to  the  fore  at  the  Paris  Con- 
feience  Jan.  24-29,  1921,  at  which  time  they 
were  given  until  July  1  to  comply  with  the  Spa 
agreement.  Persistent  dilatoriness  on  this  point 
together  with  nonpayment  of  reparations  and 
postponement  of  war-criminals'  trials,  led  to  the 
issuance  of  an  ultimatum  (May  7,  1921)  by  the 
London  Conference  threatening  invasion  of  the 
Ruhr  should  not  the  Geimaus  without  reserva- 
tions comply  with  treaty  requirements  by  May 
12.  On  May  10,  the  Reichstag  voted  to  submit. 
Thereafter  better  pi  ogress  was  made.  The 
woik  of  disarmament  continued  under  the  super- 


vision of  the  inter- Allied  military  control 
commission.  French  security  constituted  an 
important  subject  of  discussion  at  the  Cannes 
Conference,  January,  1922.  As  the  best  method 
of  adequately  protecting  France  against  attack 
and  of  fosteting  peace  in  Europe,  Lloyd  Geoige, 
voicing  English  opinion,  advocated  a  tripartite 
agreement  embracing  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. Premier  Briand  vehemently  opposed  this 
plan  and  demanded  an  Anglo-French  military 
alliance.  After  considerable  parley,  a  10-year 
treaty  was  signed  (but  never  ratified)  by 
which  both  powers  reaffirmed  their  common  in- 
terest in  those  provisions  of  the  Veisailles 
Treaty  relative  to  Get  man  fortifications  and 
military  activities  along  the  Rhine;  both  powers 
undeitook  also  to  act  in  concert  should  Ger- 
many take  any  measures  incompatible  with  the 
treaty,  and  Great  Bntnm  specifically  prom- 
ised to  place  her  naval,  mihtaiy,  and  aenal 
f oices  at  the  disposal  of  France  in  the  event  of 
direct  and  unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany. 
Bitter  opposition  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  Piemier  Briand's  pi  onuses  to  mod- 
erate his  attitude  towaid  Germany  led  to  his 
supersession  by  the  nationalistic  Poincare. 
This  change  in  the  French  government  put  an 
end  tempoianly  to  the  chance  of  recementing 
Entente  solidaiity  and  foreshadowed  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  At  the  Genoa 
Confeience  Apr.  10-May  15,  1922,  Lloyd  Geoige 
proposed  a  10-yeai  Kuiopcaii  nonaggression 
compact,  but  the  F  tench  refused  to  accept  this 
plan  unless  eveiy  other  Euiupean  nation  agreed 
to  sign,  unless  Russia  recognized  all  her  existing 
boundaries  during  the  10-year  period,  and  unless 
France  foifeited  none  of  her  rights  for  cnfoi  ce- 
ment of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Dining  1920- 
1921,  France  and  Great  Britain  had  dufted 
apart  due  to  divergence  of  interests  and  policies, 
as  regards  German  lepaiations,  Poland  and 
relations  with  Russia,  and  Turkey  and  the  Near 
Eastern  settlement.  In  January,  1923,  the 
Franco- Belgian  seizure  of  the  Ruhr  fmther 
undermined  their  lelations,  and  the  entente 
cordiale  of  1904  had  been  definitely  tiansfoimed 
into  suspicion  and  dislike,  exacei bated  not  only 
by  the  aboxe-inentioned  differences  on  questions 
of  policy  but  also  by  a  keen  rivaliv  in  aero- 
nautical expansion  France,  meanwhile,  in  an 
endeavor  to  stabilize  the  treaties  of  which  she 
had  been  the  most  active  and  poweiful  defender, 
had  foiged  a  network  of  alliances  with  other 
European  states.  In  July,  1920,  a  defensive 
alliance  was  concluded  with  Belgium;  in  Febru- 
ary, 1921,  with  Poland;  and  in  1924,  with  Czecho- 
slovakia arid  Rumania.  France,  therefore,  be- 
came the  leading  spirit  in  a  system  of  European 
alliances  maintaining  standing  armies  aggre- 
gating nearly  2,000,000  men,  and  consecrated  to 
the  pi  enervation  of  the  newly  made  peace  treaties 
by  force  if  necessaiy. 

Bibliography.  In  addition  to  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  articles,  the  following  works 
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History  of  European  Diplomacy  19Jb—j9&4; 
Winston  Churchill,  The  World  Crisis  JU16-1918; 
Bakei,  \Voodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement 
(3  vols,  1922);  Baker,  and  Dodd,  editors,  The 
Public  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson  (0  vols., 
192,r>-20)  ;  Seymour,  editor,  The  Intimate  Pa- 
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Other  phases  of  international  post-war  prob- 
lems are  discussed  under  the  following  heads: 
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ORGANIZATION,  INTERNATIONAL;  MANDATES; 
WAHIII  \UTON  CONFEBENCE;  RACIAL  MINORITIES 
TREATJEH.  For  national  points  of  view,  see  the 
history  sections  under  the  ai  tides  UNITED 
STATES;  GKKAT  BRITAIN;  FRANCE;  GERMANY; 
RUSSIA;  TURKEY;  AUSTRIA,  HUNGARY;  etc. 
Detailed  treatment  of  the  territorial  and  politi- 
cal disputes  that  arose  out  of  the  making  of  the 
Peace  and  its  application  will  be  found  under 
the  following:  TYROL,  GERMAN  SOUTH;  BURGEN- 
LAND;  FIUMK- ADRIATIC  CONTROVERSY,  KLAGEN- 
FURT;  TJIRACE,  BANAT;  TRANSYLVANIA,  BES- 
8AKAB1A;  BUKOVINA,  SlLKMA,  UPPER;  TEvSCHEN, 
ZIPS,  AND  ORAVA,  DAN/IG;  ALLENSTEIN-MARIEN- 

WKB1IEH;       G  ALICIA,        VlLNA;       MKMEL;       LITTLE 

ENTENTE;  SAAR  BASIN,  ECPKN,  MALMEDY,  AND 

MORESNET;     LlMBURfi,     SOUTHERN;     LUXEMBURG; 

SCIILESWIG;  RIIINELAND;  DODECANESE,  SMYRNA; 
CILICIA;  DARDENELLES  AND  BOSPORUS  STUAITS; 
KURDISTAN;  SHANTUNG.  See  the  ai  tides 
EUROPE  and  AFRICA  for  a  geneial  presentation  of 
the  terntoiial  readjustments  effected  hy  the  War 
in  these  two  continents.  For  preliminary  discus- 
sions of  peace,  soe  WAR,  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE 

PEACH  BORER.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECO- 
NOMIC 

PEARL,  RAYMOND  (1879-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can biologist  and  statistician,  bom  in  Fanmng- 
ton,  N.  H.,  and  educated  at  Dartmouth  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  He  taught  at  the 
latter  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  until 
1907,  when  he  lecewed  the  appointment  of  bi- 
ologist and  head  of  the  department  of  tlie 
Mmne  Agiieiiltiiial  Expei  nniMit  Station.  Tie  re- 
signed this  position  in  1918  to  become  profes- 
sor of  biometry  and  vital  statistics  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Univeisity  School  ot  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  In  192,'i  he  was  appointed  pio- 
fessoi  of  biology  in  the  Medical  School  and  in 
192,")  director  of  the  .Johns  Hopkins  Institute  for 
Biological  Research.  He  also  was  made  official 
statistician  of  the  univeisity  and  consultant  in 
vital  statistics  and  epidemiology  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  *  His  published 
woiks  comprise*  Modes  of  Iftftearrh  in  (icndics 
(1915)  ;  The  Nations  Food  (1920)  ;  The  Biology 
of  Death  (1922);  InlioducAion  1o  Medical  Jti- 
ometf  if  utid  tftatishcs  (1923);  Studies  in 
Unman,  Kwloqy  (1921)  ;  The  Itiolot/i/  of  Popu- 
lation (itowth  (192T>),  Alcholiol  and  Ijonyevitj/ 
(1926);  To  Kcgm  Ut//i  (1927);  The  Hale  of 
Living  (1928).  In  collaboiation  with  Mitchell, 
he  wiote  the  Reference  Handbook  of  Food  /8V a- 
tistirs.  He  is  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Ifcvww  of 
Bioloay. 

PEARSE,  ARTHUR  SPERRY  (1877-  ).  An 
American  zoologist,  boui  at  Crete,  Nebr.,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
at  Harvard.  He  was  Austin  teaching  fellow  at 
Harvaid  (1907-OB);  instructor  in  zoology 
(1909-10)  and  assistant  professor  (1910-11)  at 
the  Univeisity  of  Michigan;  assistant  professor 
of  zoology  at  the  Univeisity  of  the  Philippines 
for  three  months  in  1911  ;  and  associate  piofessor 
(1912-19)  and  professor  of  zoology  (1919-20) 
at  the  University  of  \\isconsin.  Alter  1927  he 
was  a  membei  of  the  faculty,  graduate  depart- 
ment, Duke  University,  Durham,  N  C.  Profes- 
sor Pearsc  published  articles  on  animal  behavior, 
fishes,  and  ciustacea,  as  well  as  General  Zoology 
(1917);  Animal  Ecology  (192<>). 

PEARSON,  ALFRED  JOHN  (18(J9-  ).  An 
American  djplomat.  He  was  born  at  Landskrona, 
Sweden,  bi ought  to  Amenca  in  infancy,  and 
graduated  at  .Bethany  College,  Lindsboig,  Han. 


(1893).  Receiving  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Yale 
(1890),  he  taught  at  Upsala  College,  Brooklyn, 
.N.  Y.,  and  was  later  appointed  professor  of  Ger- 
man at  Drake  University,  Des  Monies,  Towa, 
in  1907.  By  appointment  of  the  Goveinor  of 
Iowa,  he  made  a  study  of  Germany's  public 
schools  in  1911.  President  Coolidge  named  him 
as  Minister  to  Poland  in  1924  and  to  Finland  in 
the  following  year.  He  is  the  author  of  Helps 
in  the  titudj/  of  Knplish  Classics  (1901),  The 
Rhine  and  Its  Legends  (1919)  ;  and  The  Moselle 
in  History  and  Legend  (1919). 

PEARSON,  KARL  (1857-  ).  An  English 
physicist  and  sociologist  (see  VOL.  XVIII).  His 
latei  works  include  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Francis  tlalton  (1915-1924)  and  Tables  for 
Statisticians  (1914-1924).  He  edited  Biome- 
tnka,  \ols.  i-xx  (1902-28),  and  Annals  of 
Evgcmcs,  vols.  i-iii  (1925-28). 

PEAR  THBIPS.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECO- 
NOMIC 

PEEL,  KT.  HON.  WILLIAM  ROBERT  WELLKS- 
IKY,  Sioc'ojNi)  VISCOUNT  (1807-  ).  An  Kng- 
lish  government  oflicial,  educated  at  Hanow  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  At  fiist  a  jouinalist, 
he  seived  as  a  Unionist  member  of  Parliament 
(1900-00  and  1909-12),  enteiing  the  House  of 
Louis  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  latter 
>ear.  He  sat  on  the  London  Countv  Council 
for  many  yeuis  (1900-04,  1907  10,  "liHH-19) , 
being  its  chairman  in  1914,  and  was  leader  of 
the  Municipal  Kefinrn  Paitv  (1908-10).  He 
was  chanmaii  ot  the  Committee  on  the  Deten- 
tion of  Neutial  Vessels  (191(1),  Joint  Secretary 
to  the  National  Service  .Department  (1917), 
Undei -Secretary  of  State  for  Wai  (1919-21), 
Chancelloi  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Min- 
istei  ot  Transport  (1 92*1 -22).  From  1922  until 
the  fall  of  the  Conscr vative  goveinment  in  .fan- 
nary,  1924,  and  fiom  Octobei ,  1928,  to  .lime, 
1929,  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India  Bc- 
tween  hi*  two  tenuies  of  this  Secietaryship,  he 
was  Knst  Commissioner  of  Woiks.  He  became  a 
Privy  Councilor  in  1920 

PEGRAM,  (,'EOKGK  BRAXTON  (1870-  ). 
An  American  physicist,  boi  n  at  Timity,  N  C, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N  C  , 
at  Columbia  University,  and  at  Bcilin  and  Cam- 
bridge. Jn  1900  he  became  assistant  in  physics 
at  Columbia,  and  111  1918  full  professor  and  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  applied  science.  He  was  a 
magnetic  observer  with  the  United  States  ("oast 
and  (Jeodetic  Survey  (1902-00).  Dr.  Pegiam 
made  original  studies  on  the  electi omagnetic 
theory  and  on  radioactivity. 

PEGKAM,  HKNRY  (1802-  )  A  British 
sculptor,  bom  in  London  and  trained  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools.  His  principal  woiks 
are  "Death  and  the  Prisoner",  "Ignis  Vatiius," 
bought  for  the  Chantrey  Bequest  (1889)  ,  sculp- 
ture on  the  entiance  to  the  Imperial  Institute 
(1891-92);  "The  Last  Song,"  gold  medal,  Dres- 
den (1897);  the  gieat  candelabia  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  (1897);  "A  Sea  Idyll"  (1902); 
"Srbylla  Fatidica,"  bought  for  the  Chantiey  Be- 
quest (1904);  "Chance"  (J9J3),  the  sculptuie 
for  Oriel  College;  statue  of  Cecil  Rhodes  at  Cape 
Town;  monument  to  Kdith  Cavell  erected  at 
Norwich;  the  Cuiiard  War  Memorial,  Liverpool; 
"Hylas"  (1922);  "Lux  Mundi"  (1920);  and 
busts  of  Karl  Jelhcoe  and  Dean  Inge  (1928). 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1922. 

PEIPINO.  New  name  of  Peking,  former 
Capital  of  China.  See  CHINA,  under  History. 
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PBIXOTTO,  EKNKST  CLIFFORD  (1869-  ). 
An  American  artist,  born  in  San  Francisco. 
He  studied  in  Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Benjamin 
Constant  and  Jules  Lefebvie  at  the  Academic 
Julien.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Europe 
writing  and  illustrating  for  American  periodi- 
cals and  during  the  World  War  directed  the 
American  Expeditionaiy  Forces'  art-training 
centie  at  Bellevue,  France,  and  was  the  official 
artist  of  the  A.  E.  F.  He  was  elected  an  associ- 
ate of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  (Ameri- 
ca) in  1919  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  (France)  in  1921.  He  exhibited  many 
pictuies  at  the  Paris  Salon  and  in  leading 
Ameiican  galleiies.  He  executed  mural  friezes, 
was  dnector  of  mural  painting  at  the  Beaux- 
Aits  institute  of  Design,  ^sew  Yoik,  1919-26, 
and  painted  the  mutuls  in  the  Seamen's  Bank 
for  Savings,  New  York  (1927).  His  later  hooks 
include  My  Italian  tiean  (1900);  Through  the 
French  Provinces  (1910);  Pacific  Shores  from 
Panama  (1913);  Our  Hispanic  Southwest 
(1910),  A  Revolutionary  Pilgrimage  (1917); 
The  Atnencan  Fvonl  (1919)  ;  Through  Kpain  and 
Pojtuqal  (1922). 

PELLAGRA.  The  theoiy  of  a  deficient  diet 
ats  leriponsible  for  this  disease  was  paitly  ex- 
ploded by  the  discovery  that,  in  California  and 
Louisiana,  prosperous  and  well-noui  ished  people 
weie  developing  pellaj»ia,  but  the  opinion  is 
gencial  that  the  disease  is  due  to  absence  from 
the  diet  of  some  unknown  vitamin-like  principle 
with  othei  unknown  conti  ibutory  factois  Pcl- 
lagia  came  into  prominence  in  connection  with 
the  Mississippi  Flood  which  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  inundated  aiea  it  had  long 
been  preuilcnt  Duiing  the  yeai  1924,  the 
number  of  cases  icported  had  reached  20,000  with 
a  moitahty  of  1020  and  the  estimate  foi  1927, 
the  yeui  of  the  inundation,  was  up  to  50,000 
cases  with  2500  deaths.  This  increase  was 
anticipated  because,  under  the  economic  pres- 
ume of  the  inundation,  the  people  weie  foiced 
more  and  more  to  subsist  on  a  diet  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  is  well  calculated  to  foster 
the  (development  of  new  cases,  to  wit,  meal,  pork, 
and  molasses  To  offset  this  deficiency  diet,  and 
in  the  absence  of  proper  dietetic  aiticles,  such 
as  lean  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  and  milk,  it 
has  been  believed  that  dried  and  killed  yeast 
could  readily  be  distributed  among  the  candi- 
dates foi  the  disease  if  these  could  be  induced 
to  make  use  of  it;  for  this  substance  apparently 
contains  an  unknown  vitamin  which  suffices  to 
prevent  the  malady.  The  prevalence  of  pellagra 
in  this  aiea  is  held  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  wish  to  raise  only  cotton  and  hence  do 
not  giow  truck-farm  products  arid  also  ignore 
dany  products  and  poultry,  which  forces  them 
to  depend  on  the  few  food  staples  sold  in  the 
stores  See  Foon  AND  NUTRITION. 

PELLfi,  MAURICE  (CfisAR  JOSEPH)  (1863- 
1924).  A  French  soldier  and  diplomat,  born  at 
Douai.  In  1913-14  he  was  commander  of  the 
auxiliary  Moroccan  troops  and  chief  of  staff  of 
the  troops  of  occupation  of  Morocco.  Duiing 
the  World  War,  he  commanded  the  brigade  of 
Moroccan  sharpshooters,  was  major  general  of 
the  French  Armies,  was  commander  of  the  153d 
Division  and  the  5th  Army  Corps.  In  January, 
1919,  he  was  head  of  the  French  military  mis- 
sion to  Chechoslovakia,  then  becoming  chief  of 
the  Fiencb  general  staff,  and  later  commander- 
m-chief  of  the  C/ecboslovakian  Army  (1919-20). 
In  the  latter  year,  he  waa  appointed  French 


High-Commissioner  in  the  Near  East,  where  he 
endeavored  to  mediate  peace  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  and  the  Allies. 
He  was  a  signer  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne 
(1923),  and  received  decorations  from  many 
European  nations. 

PELLET,  JOHN  JEREMIAH  (1878-  ).  An 
American  railway  official.  He  was  born  at 
Anna,  111.,  and  after  a  high-school  course  and 
some  special  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
entered  the  operating  department  t)f  the  Illinois 
Cential  Kailroad,  working  up  to  a  supenntend- 
ency  and  becoming  general  manager  (1923-24) 
and  vice  president  in  charge  of  operation  (1924- 
26).  He  was  then  made  president  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  the  Illinois  Central's  chief  subsidi- 
ary (1920-28).  In  1929  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad. 

PELLIOT,  peJ'yo',  PAUL  (1878-  ).  A 
French  archaeologist  and  Orientalist,  born  in 
Paris.  In  1899  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Ai  chtpological  Mission  to  French  Indo-China 
lie  was  in  Peking  duimg  the  Boxer  upiising  and 
in  1905  was  named  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
to  head  an  archaeological  expedition  (1900-09)  to 
Central  Asia  and  China,  to  investigate  traces 
of  pre-Islarnic  Buddhism  in  China  At  Tun- 
chuk,  in  the  Chinese  Tuikestan,  Pelliot  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  a  Buddhist  temple  built  in 
the  Greco-Buddhist  style,  and  fiom  there  he 
was  directed  to  a  rnonasterv  at  Tuen  Huang, 
where  he  made  an  amazing  find  of  some  15,000 
maimsci  ipts  and  silk  paintings.  He  returned 
with  most  of  the  manuscripts,  as  well  as  othei 
objects  of  historical  value,  to  Paris  The  col- 
lection of  Chinese  manuscripts  which  he  organ- 
i/ed  at  the  Bibliotheque  National?  was  larger 
than  any  to  be  found  in  China  pioper.  The 
manuscripts,  all  of  which  date  before  the  eleventh 
century,  are  in  Chinese*,  Tibetan,  and  Sanskrit 
The  French  government  rewarded  Pelliot  for  his 
expedition  by  creating  for  him  at  the  College 
de  Fiance  a  chair  on  the  languages,  histoiy,  and 
archaeology  of  Central  Asia  (1911).  In  1921  he 
was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of 
the  Institute.  A  catalogue  and  description  of 
the  findings  of  his  expedition  was  published 
under  the  title,  La  Mission  Pclhot  en  A  sic  (Jcn- 
tralc,  5  vols.  (1914-21).  He  also  wrote  Un 
tra-ite  mnmcheen  retrouve  en  Clime,  translated 
and  annotated  with  E.  ChavanneR  (1912)  ; 
A  propos  du  Kcnq  Tche  T'ou  (191,3)  ;  7,p,«?  grottes 
de  Touen-Uouang  (tt  vols,  1914-24),  Le  RAtra, 
des  causes  et  des  effets  du  bicti  et  du  mal,  edited 
and  translated  with  R  Gauthiot  (1920);  and 
Jades  archaiqucs  de  cJnnc  apparlcnant  d  M.  C.  T. 
Loo  (1925) 

PENANQ.     See    STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS 

PENNELL,  JOSEPH  (1800-1920).  An  Amer- 
ican etcher,  illustrator,  and  author  (see  Vol.. 
XVIT1).  His  latei  publications  include  Pic- 
tures of  War  Work-  in  America  (1918)  and 
Etchers  and  Etching  (1919).  With  his  wife,  he 
edited  The  Whistler  Journal  (1921).  (The  Art 
of  Whistler,  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  with 
.Joseph  Pennell,  was  published  in  1928).  He 
was  chairman  of  the  jury  of  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Leipzig  in  1914  and  also  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915,  where  he 
was  awarded  a  commemorative  medal.  He  won 
the  Grand  Prix  in  Florence  in  1915  and  was 
elected  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  m  1922.  In  his  later  years,  he  con- 
ducted a  wide  and  influential  propaganda  for 
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better  education  in  the  graphic  arts  in  the 
United  States.  See  Joseph  Pennell:  an  Account 
by  his  Wife  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
1926). 

PENNINQTON,  MAEY  ENGLE  (1872-  ). 
An  American  chemist,  born  at  Nashville,  Term., 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Yale.  In  1898  she  became  director  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  Women's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  meanwhile  serving  as  chief 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chemical  Laboratory.  These 
positions  she  icsigiied  in  order  to  accept  the 
office  of  chief  of  the  food  research  laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  Washington  (1908), 
which  she  held  until  1919,  when  she  became 
manager  of  the  research  and  development  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Balsa  Company  of  New 
York  (1919-23).  Her  original  investigations 
pertained  to  the  chemical,  bacteriological,  and 
histological  study  of  flesh  foods,  as  well  as  of 
milk,  on  which  she  published  her  results  in  the 
publications  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
the  Society  of  Biological  Chemists,  and  other 
scientific  organizations. 

PENNSYLVANIA  The  thirty-second  State 
in  size  (45,12(5  square  miles)  and  the  second  in 
population;  capital,  Harrisbuig.  The  popula- 
tion increased  from  7,005,111  in  1910  to  8,720,017 
in  1920,  a  gain  of  13.8  per  cent,  estimated  popu- 
lation, 1928,  9,854,000.  The  white  population 
increased  from  7,407,713  (1910)  to  8,432,720 
(1920);  Negro,  from  193,919  to  284,568;  native 
white,  from  0,028,994  to  7,044,870.  Foreign- 
boin  whites  decreased  in  number  fioin  1,438,719 
to  1,387,850.  Both  urban  and  rural  populations 
increased,  the  formei  from  4,030,009  to  5,007,- 
815,  the  latter  from  3,034,442  to  3,1 12,202.  The 
growth  of  the  principal  cities  was  as  follows- 
Philadelphia,  from  1,549,008  in  1910  to  1,823,- 
779  in  1920;  Pittsburgh,  533,905  to  588,343; 
Scranton,  129,867  to  137,783;  Heading,  96,071 
to  107,784;  Erie,  00,525  to  93,372.  See  articles 
on  these  cities. 

Agriculture.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Eastern  States  agi  irulturally, 
but  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  group,  it  has 
experienced  a  general  decline  in  agriculture. 
The  total  an  cage  in  farms,  18,580,832  in  1910, 
fell  to  17,057,513  in  1920,  or  by  5  per  cent,  and 
farther  to  10,290,408  in  1925.  The  number  of 
farms  decreased  from  219,295  (1910)  to  202,- 
250  (1920)  and  200,443  (1925).  The  impioved 
land  in  farms  totaled  11,847,719  in  1920.  The 
percentage  of  total  land  area  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  decreased  from  04.8  in  1910 
to  01.5  in  1920,  and  50.8  in  1925.  The  total 
value  of  all  faim  propeity  rose  from  $1,253,274,- 
862  in  1910  to  $1,729,353,034,  in  1920,  or  by 
38  per  cent,  but  diminished  to  $1,460,702,270  in 
1925;  the  average  value  Yer  far™  was  $5715 
in  1910,  $8551  in  1920,  and  $7287  in  1925.  In 
interpreting  these  values,  the  inflation  of  the 
currency  incident  to  the  War  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms 
in  1925,  103,095  were  operated  by  owners;  1791, 
by  managers;  and  34,957,  by  tenants.  The  com- 
parative figures  for  1910  were  104,229;  3901; 
and  51,105.  White  farmers  in  1920  numbered 
201,799,  of  whom  187,277  were  native  and  14,- 
522,  foreign  born.  The  Negro  farmers  numbered 
451.  Farms  reported  as  under  mortgage  num- 
bered 48,498  in  1920;  38,787  in  1925.  The 
total  number  of  dairy  cows  was  1,049,703  in 
1920;  859,711  in  1925.  "Beef"  cows  numbered 
57,440  in  1920;  43,501  in  1925;  sheep,  508,711 


in  1920;  415,085  in  1925.  There  were  1,190,951 
swine  in  1920;  734,465  in  1925.  The  estimated 
production  of  the  principal  farm  crops  in  1928 
was  as  follows:  Corn,  50,037,000  bushels;  wheat, 
17,171,000;  oats,  34,678,000;  rye,  1,596,000; 
potatoes,  31,980,000;  buckwheat,  3,802,000;  to- 
bacco, 49,580,000  pounds;  and  hay,  4,007,000 
tons.  Comparative  figures  for  1913  are  corn, 
57,057,000  bushels;  wheat,  21,802,000;  oats,  35,- 
774,000;  rye,  4,900,000;  potatoes,  23,320,000; 
hay,  4,140,000  tons;  and  tobacco,  40,080,000 
pounds.  The  apple  crop  in  1928  was  8,400,000, 
peach  crop,  1,807,000,  bushels. 

Manufactures.  Pennsylvania,  ranking  second 
among  the  States  in  agricultural  importance,  is 
surpassed  only  by  New  York.  There  were  77 
cities  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  in 
1920,  which  formed  50.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State  and  which  reported  03.7 
per  cent  of  the  State's  manufactured  pioducts  in 
1919.  There  were  27,503  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  State  in  1909;  27,973  in  1919; 
17,298  in  1925;  and  17,314  in  1927.  Wage 
earners  in  manufactoi  ics  numbered  1,135,837  111 
1919;  999,460  in  1925,  and  987,414  in  1927. 
Capital  invested  amounted  to  $2,749,005,975  in 
1909  and  $6,177,729,908  in  1919.  The  value  of 
products  was  $2,62(5,742,034  in  1909;  it  lose  to 
$7,315,702,807  111  1919,  falling  to  $6,901,702,098 
in  1925,  and  to  $0,715,563,455  in  1927.  The 
large  increase  in  the  value  of  products  evidenced 
in  1919  was  due  partly  to  changes  in  economic 
conditions  bi  ought  about  by  the  War  ami  can- 
not be  pioperly  used  to  measure  the  noiinal 
growth  of  manuiactuies  during  the  war  peiiod. 
Steel  woiks  and  rolling  mills,  chief  in  point  of 
value  of  product,  had  an  output  valued  at 
$500,344,000  in  1909;  at  $1,290,412,000  in  1919; 
at  $1,302,462,079  in  1925;  at  $1,012,297,300  in 
1927. 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  an  ex- 
tensive group  of  manufactures,  amounted  to 
$210,740,000  in  1909;  to  $233,010,000  in  1914; 
to  $024,415,000  in  1919;  and  to  $303,110,520  in 
1927.  lion  and  steel  blast-furnace  pioduction 
attained  $108,578,000  in  1909;  $135,800.000  in 
1914;  $311,080,000  in  1919;  and  $244,501,253 
in  1927.  The  shipbuilding  and  boatbuilding  out- 
put in  1919  was  $237,325,000,  but  later  declined 
greatly,  amounting  to  $19,537,964  in  1927.  The 
oxtiaordmary  increase  in  the  output  of  the  ship- 
building industry  from  1914  to  1919  was  due 
to  the  War.  Silk  manufactuies  totaled  $329,- 
121,498  in  1925  and  $300,524,028  in  1927.  The 
most  important  manufacturing  cities  of  the  State 
are  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Reading.  In 
Philadelphia,  there  weie  8375  manufactui  ing  es- 
tablishments with  a  pioduct  valued  at  $743,- 
720,000  in  1909;  9004,  with  $1,990,481  in  1919; 
products  in  1925  reached  $1,937,415,000.  In 
Pittsburgh,  there  were  1658  establishments  with 
$243,392,000  in  1909;  1875,  with  $614,727,000  in 
1919;  the  1925  .products  attained  $518,904,000. 
Similar  figures  for  Heading  are  482,  with  $51,- 
135,000  in  1909;  527,  with  $141,501,000  in  1919, 
products  reached  $132,405,000  in  1925.  Other 
manufacturing  cities  are  Allentown,  Altoona, 
Bethlehem,  Erie,  Scranton,  and  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mining.  Pennsylvania,  in  point  of  value  of 
products,  is  the  most  important  of  the  mineral- 
producing  States.  In  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance, these  products  are  coal,  cement,  clay  prod- 
ucts, and  natuial  gas.  Petroleum,  of  which 
the  State  was  the  original  and  for  many  years 
the  chief  producer,  lost  importance  through  the 
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gradual  exhaustion  of  the  wells  and  the  discov- 
ery of  largo  aieas  of  petroleum  land  in  other 
States.  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  which 
pioduces  the  commercial  domestic  anthracite. 
At  the  same  time,  this  State  leads  in  soft-coal 
output.  The  progiess  of  the  coal-mining  in- 
dustry subsequent  to  1014  is  indicated  by  the 
following  production  figuies  (1914)  bituminous, 
14*7,083,294  net  tons  valued  at  $159,000,296; 
anthracite,  90,821,507  net  tons  valued  at  $188,- 
181,390;  (1015)  bituminous,  157,955,137,  $167,- 
419,705;  anthracite,  88,995,001,  $184,653,498; 
(1910)  bituminous,  170,295,424,  $221,685,175; 
anthracite,  87,578,493,  $202,000,561;  (1917)  bi- 
tuminous, 172,448,142,  $421,268,808;  anthracite, 
99,611,811,  $283,650,723,  (1918)  bituminous, 
178,550,741  $463,150,736;  anthracite,  08,826,084, 
$33(1,480,347,  (1920)  bituminous,  170,607,847, 
$642,630,000;  anthracite,  89,598,249,  $434,252,- 
198;  (1921)  bituminous,  116,013,942,  $322,- 
538,300 ;  anthracite,  90,473,451,  $452,304,903 ; 
(1026)  bituminous  153,041,638  net  tons,  $325,- 
618,000,  anthracite  84,437,452,  $474,164,252.  In 
1028  the  total  production  of  anthiacite  was  75,- 
348,060  tons,  valued  at  $393,638,000,  and  of 
bituminous,  131,202,163  tons,  valued  at  $249,- 
805,000.  The  gieatly  mci eased  value  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  about  1920  was  due  paitly  to  conditions 
arising  from  the  coal-m  nuns'  strikes  and  partly 
to  the  inflation  of  the  cuirency  In  shipment's 
of  Poitlnnd  cement,  Pennsylvania  ranks  first 
among  the  States,  with  25,985,106  bai  rels  valued 
at  $20,044,787  in  1014,  28,748,546  bariels,  $27,- 
915,29H  m  1916;  22,238,689  bauels,  $33,600,956 
in  1018,  27,062,116  bairels,  $52,632,082  in  1020, 
41,305,604  bariels,  $70,437,218  in  1926  The  pro- 
duction of  petiolejim  dining  this  peiiod  averaged 
about  8,000,000  ban  els  per  year  In  1014  it 
was  8,170,3.J5  baiiels;  1018,'  7,407,812,  1920, 
7,438,000,  1922,  7,425,000,  1926,  8,961,000  In 
addition  to  the  minerals  noted  above,  the  State 
produces  large  quantities  of  clay  products,  natu- 
ral gas  and  natuial-gas  gasoline,  wand  and 
gravel,  and  stone  The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
pioductH  in  1927  was  $036.(i03,474,  compared 
witb  $1, 3  H,  322,585  in  1020,  $018,048,017  in 
1010;  $079,245,008  in  1018,  and  $452,824,034  in 
1014 

Education.  In  many  respects,  the  laws  under 
which  the  school  system  was  administered 
remained  until  lecent  years  unsatisfactoiy. 
To  remedy  this  condition,  the  Legislature 
of  1021  provided  for  the  raising  of  the 
standard  qualifications  of  teachers,  established 
higher  salaiies;  added  to  the  support  of  the 
normal  schools;  increased  the  length  of  the 
school  term,  especially  in  fourth-class  distiicts; 
reinforced  compulsory  school  attendance;  es- 
tablished State  aid  to  local  communities  for 
the  maintenance  of  rtew  and  higher  standards; 
established  a  budget  system  in  every  school  dis- 
trict, encouraged  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools;  and  centralized  and  unified  State  school 
administration,  creating  the  State  Council  of 
Education.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  re- 
sults was  the  remarkable  response  of  the  teachers 
to  the  new  demands  for  impioved  qualifications. 
The  iiumbei  of  pupils  in  the  State  in  1913-14 
was  1,401,325.  The  enrollment  in  1925-26  was 
1,849,163;  of  this  number,  1,581,767  were  enrolled 
in  the  kindergarten  and  elemental  y  schools,  and 
267,396  weie  enrolled  in  the  high  schools.  The 
total  cxpendituies  for  public  day  schools  in 
1925-26  were:  current,  $137,554,666;  outlays  for 
buildings,  sites,  or  equipment,  $32,088,623.  The 


percentage  of  illitciacy  in  the  State  decreased 
from  7.3  in  1910  to  6  in  1920,  among  the  native 
white  population,  fiom  1.8  to  1  ;  among  the 
foreign-born  white,  from  20  8  to  20.1 ,  and  among 
the  Negro  population,  from  11  to  7.3. 

Finance.  State  expendituies  in  the  year 
ended  May  31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Commerce,  wci  e .  for  maintenance 
and  opeiation'  of  goveinmental  departments, 
$82,222,896  (of  which  $23,658,223  was  aid  to 
local  education)  ;  for  conducting  public-service 
enterpuses,  $78,079;  for  inteiest  on  debt, 
$4,103,911;  for  peimanent  impiovements,  $30,- 
709,012,  total,  $117,113,898  (of  which  $37,067,- 
816  was  for  highways,  $11,850,441  being  for 
maintenance  and  $26,117.375  for  construction). 
Revenues  weie  $130,938,414.  Of  this,  special 
taxes  formed  40  9  per  cent ,  departmental  earn- 
ings and  charges  foi  officers'  services,  7  2  per 
cent,  sales  of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline, 
39  8  per  cent.  No  general  property  tax  was 
levied  by  the  State.  Net  State  funded  debt  on 
May  31,  1927,  was  $92,400,007;  all  but  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  total  was  in  highway 
bonds. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  Pennsylvania 
has  remained  strongly  Republican  throughout  the 
political  vicissitudes  of  recent  years.  In  1914 
Martin  (».  Brumbaugh,  Republican,  was  elected 
goveinoi.  The  Republican  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  Senate,  Boies  Pemose,  likewise 
won  In  1016  Plnlandei  C  Kno\,  Republican, 
Y«is  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
the  piesidential  election  that  yeai,  Hughes  re- 
ceived 703,823  votes,  Wilson,  521,784.  The  1017 
municipal  pumaiy  elections  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsbuigh  wore  marked  by  factional  bitteiness 
In  1918  William  Cameion  Spioul,  Republican, 
was  elected  governor,  together  with  the  entire 
State  ticket  ot  that  paity.  In  1020  Boies  Pen- 
rose  was  reflected  to  the  Senate,  with  1,067,089 
votes.  In  the  presidential  voting,  Harding  re- 
ceived 1,218,216  votes;  Cox,  503,813.  Picsident 
Hauling  appointed  two  Pennsylvania  Republi- 
cans to  cabinet  positions.  They  were  Andrew 
W.  Mellon.  Secretarv  of  the  Tieasuiy,  and 
.lames  J.  Davis,  Sccretaiy  of  Labor.  Senator 
Knox  died  suddenly  in  October,  1921,  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Ciow  of  Uniontown  was  named  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Senator  Pemose,  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  State  Republican  oigamzation, 
died  at  the  end  of  the  yeai  George  W  barton 
Pepper  was  appointed  to  Ins  place  In  August, 
1022,  Senator  Crow  died  He  was  succeeded  by 
David  Aiken  Reed  of  Pittsburgh.  GifTord 
Pinchot  was  elected  governor  in  1022  over  John 
A.  McSpanan,  Demociat,  head  of  the  State 
Grange.  Senators  Pepper  and  Reed  were  elected 
at  the  same  time.  In  1023  (Governor  Pinchot 
was  largely  instiumental  in  averting  a  threat- 
ened anthracite-coal-nnners*  strike.  Tn  the 
spring  election  of  1924,  the  people  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  an  ad- 
ditional $50,000,000  bond  issue  for  roads.  In 
June,  1924,  W.  Harry  Baker  was  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
without  opposition,  while  Joseph  F.  GufTey,  after 
a  bitter  fight,  seized  control  of  the  Democratic 
organization  in  spite  of  opposition. 

The  popular  vote  of  1923  had  approved  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  setting  at  $100,000,000, 
in  all,  the  amount  that  the  State  might  issue  in 
road  bonds,  excepted  from  the  general  debt 
restriction.  When  the  whole  amount  had  been 
issued  and  a  part  redeemed,  the  State  sought  to 
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put  out  new  road  bonds  up  to  the  $100,000,00^ 
limit,  but  the  State  Supreme  Court  held,  July 
2,  1928,  that  the  amendment  of  1923  provided 
only  for  an  original  issue  to  that  limit,  not  for 
a  perpetual  borrowing  capacity. 

An  effort  was  made  in  Philadelphia  to  reform 
the  police  and  clean  up  the  city  by  putting 
Brigadier  General  Smedley  D.  Butler,  U.S.M.C., 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
1924-25.  The  presidential  vote  in  1924  was: 
Coolidge,  1,401,481;  Davis,  409,192;  La  Fol- 
lette  307,567.  John  S  Fisher,  Republican,  was 
elected  governor  in  1920.  William  S.  Vare,  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot,  and  Senatoi  Pepper  sought  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Senator  in  1926,  and 
all  spent  great  sums  in  the  primary  campaign. 
Vare  won  the  nomination  and  was  elected,  but 
W.  B  Wilson,  Democratic  candidate,  charged 
election  frauds  and  contested  the  result.  The 
United  States  Senate  in  1927  failed  to  admit 
Vare  and  commenced  an  investigation  of  his 
case  that  continued  in  1928.  A  strike  in  the 
anthracite  mining  industry  in  1926  lasted  for 
more  than  five  months,  caused  wage  losses  of 
about  $150,000,000,  and  involved  some  158,000 
workers  in  considerable  hardship.  It  ended  in 
an  arbitration  of  wages.  A  bituminous  miners' 
strike  in  1927  was  calamitous  for  the  workers, 
many  of  whom  were  compelled  not  only  to 
abandon  the  old  wage  scale  but  to  revert  to  the 
open-shop  system  in  1928.  The  industry  having 
been  overmanned,  many  lost  employment  In 
1928  the  presidential  vote  was-  Hoover,  2,055r 
382;  Smith,  1,0(17,580.  At  Philadelphia,  the 
Scsquicentennial  Exposition  commemorating  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  held  in 
1926,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  meeting  some 
$17,000,000  of 'costs  involved 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1915  ap- 
proved a  lesohition  for  a  State  constitutional 
amendment  providing  foi  woman  suffrage,  which 
was  latei  rejected  by  popular  vote.  In  1917  a 
diiect  inhentance-tax  law  was  passed.  As  a  war 
measure,  a  State  council  of  defense  was  created 
and  $5,000,000  provided  for  it.  In  1921  bitter 
opposition  developed  to  a  legislative  progiaiiiine 
proposed  by  Governor  Sproul  On  Apiil  25,  his 
suppoiters  held  a  lump  session,  ousted  tho 
Speakei,  elected  another  in  his  place,  and  passed 
all  admin  istiation  measuies.  These  included 
taxes  on  anthracite  and  gasoline,  a  measure  re- 
pealing nonpar  tisan  election  laws  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Scianton,  and  a  bill  creating  a  State  depait- 
ment  of  public  welfare.  The  1923  legislature 
passed  a  modified  old  age  pension  bill,  approved 
a  mensuic  pioviding  for  a  constitution!  conven- 
tion in  1920.  Hiibieet  to  the  appioval  of  the 
voters,  and  favored  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  a  $35,000,000  bond  issue  for  a  soldiers' 
bonus,  winch  had  been  approved  also  by  the 
1921  Legislutme.  The  gasoline  tax  was  in- 
creased and  n  small  tax  placed  on  piofits.  An 
extensive  leorgnnization  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, pioposcd  by  Governor  Pinchot,  was 
adopted  In  1924  the  State  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  owing  to  technical  defects  the  pro- 
posed soldiers'-bonns  amendment  could  not  be 
submitted  to  the  people.  In  July,  1924,  the 
Dauphin  County  Court  held  the  old-age  pension 
bill  unconstitutional.  An  enactment  of  1924 
made  the  altei  native  penalties  of  death  and  life 
imprisonment  for  first  degree  murder  discretion- 
ary with  court  or  jury.  Governor  Pinchot  in 
1926  called  two  special  sessions  to  enact  exten- 
sive changes  in  the  election  law  and  a  pro- 
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gramme  of  State-directed  coal  and  water-power 
development,  but  disagreed  with  the  Legislature 
in  both  matters,  so  that  his  programme  fell.  A 
commission  to  study  election  reform  was  created 
in  1927;  a  State  mothers'-aid  bill  was  enacted. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  UNJVEBSITY  OF.  A  non- 
sectarian  institution  of  higher  education  located 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  founded  in  1740  and  devel- 
oped by  Benjamin  Franklin.  During  the  penod 
from  1914  to  1928,  the  student  enrollment  in 
regular  courses  increased  from  2245  to  14,047, 
the  faculty  from  241  to  1350  members,  including 
administrative  officers  and  research  workers,  and 
the  library  from  75,000  to  075,000  volumes  The 
development  of  the  university  during  this  penod 
is  indicated  by  the  establishment  ot  the  follow- 
ing separate  schools,  each  with  its  own  dean  or 
director'  (1)  school  of  education,  established  in 
1914;  (2)  graduate  school  of  medicine,  formed 
in  1919  by  merger  with  the  university  of  the 
Medico-Cliirmgieal  College  and  Hospital  and  the 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic  Hospital  and  the  College 
for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  (3)  school  of  hy- 
gieiie  and  public  health,  developed  in  1920  fiom 
the  former  laboratory  ot  hygiene;  (4)  the 
school  of  fine  aits,  formed  in  1920  by  merger 
of  the  former  separate  departments  of  music  and 
architecture;  (5)  the  Moore  School  of  Electrical 
Engineei  ing,  established  in  1923  by  merger  of 
courses  in  elecincal  eiigiineeiing  with  the  school 
of  electrical  engineeung  provided  for  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Alfred  Fillei  Moore  The  endow- 
ment available  foi  tins  school  was  $1,600,000 
Other  developments  were  the  reconstruction  of 
the  athletic  stadium  on  Fuinklin  Field  in  1926, 
which  had  a  seating  cnpacit.v  of  approximately 
80,000,  an  indoor  stadium,  called  the  Palestra, 
seating  10,000,  a  new  gymnasium  with  swim- 
ming pool;  and  an  aiiditoiiuni  seating  2500. 

Among  the  gifth  icceived  duimg  the  period 
were-  $400,000  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  J  William 
\\hite  to  establish  the  White  piofessoislnp  of 
surgical  research,  $500  000  fiom  Helen  T  Massey 
to  increase  salaries  of  iuriiltv  iiiembeis  in  the1 
college;  $549,7.30  ironi  the  estate  of  William  B. 
Irvine  to  constnict  an  auditorium;  $1 13,518  fiom 
the  estate  of  Abraham  S.  \\  olf ,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Miriam  11.  Wolf,  foi  a  \\aul  in  the 
University  Hospital,  $250,000  fiom  the  Cainegie 
Foundation  for  reseaieh  in  medicine,  $500,000 
from  Mi.  and  Mrs.  lieiny  Phipps  for  the  endow- 
ment  of  the  Phipps  Institute,  $100,000  from  Mis. 
Marv  A  Shaipe  for  the  endowment  of  the  Shaipo 
Memorial  Gallery  Fund  in  the  University  Mu- 
seum Building,  elected  and  endowed  by  moans  of 
another  gift  amounting  to  $100,000  fiom  Kldndge 
R.  Johnson;  $150,000  fiom  the  estate  of  the 
late  Miss  Nina  Lea  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Henry  Chailes  Lea  ProfeshOiship  of  History;  a 
bequest  under  the  will  d?  the  late  Craig  D. 
Ritchie  of  $100,000,  $21,000  of  which  is  foi  en- 
dowment of  the  library;  $100,000  from  Col. 
Louie  J.  Kolb  to  establish  the  Kolb  Foundation 
for  the  Treatment  of  Cancer;  $125,000  for  medi- 
cal research;  $1,000,000  to  establish  a  foundation 
for  the  advancement  of  medical  science  and  pio- 
motion  of  education  in  the  liberal  arts,  from 
Edward  B.  Robinette.  $700,000  from  the  estate 
of  Charles  Lenning  in  aid  of  instruction  in  theo- 
retical and  practical  mechanics  and  to  provide 
free  scholarships.  In  addition  to  buildings  men- 
tioned in  these  gifts  and  bequests,  other  additions 
to  the  physical  plant  included  the  J.  William 
WTiite  Surgical  Pavilion;  a  maternity  building 
for  the  University  Hospital;  a  new  Graduate 
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School  Hospital;  an  anatomical  wing  for  the 
medical  laboratories;  a  new  wing  for  the  Uni- 
versity Museum  and  the  F.  S.  McFlhenny  Dormi- 
tory. The  productive  funds  of  the  university  in 
1928  were  $13,916,49501.  In  1927  administra- 
tive changes  were  made  in  the  university  organ- 
ization which  included  the  addition  of  several 
vice  provosts  each  in  charge  of  a  distinctive 
function,  all  assisting  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion. Provost,  Josiah  II.  Penniman,  Ph.D., 
Litt.D.,  Lh.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE.  A 
non sectarian,  coeducational  institution  at  State 
College,  Centie  County,  Pa.,  founded  in  1859. 
The  btudent  enrollment  of  the  college  increased 
from  2245  in  1914  to  4009  in  the  fall  of  1928, 
not  including  2780  students  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  that  year.  Tn  the  same  penod,  the  faculty 
inciea^ed  from  241  to  .">25  members,  including 
the  extension  stuff,  and  the  library  from  7500  to 
108,509  \olumos.  A  group  of  four  laige  engineer- 
ing buildings  was  completed  in  thjs  period  in 
addition  to  a  mechanical  engineering  building 
finished  in  1920.  A  lesidence  hall  foi  men  and  a 
beet-cattle  barn  \\eie  completed  in  1923,  and  an 
18-hole  golf  con ise  was  laid  out.  Farm  land  hold- 
ings weic  mcieascd  to  2000  acres  and  the  campus 
piopei  to  200  acres  A  giadua'te  school  was 
autbon/ed  in  1922  and  a  school  of  education 
\v  as  created  in  1 923  A  lai  ge  stoi  age  building  was 
completed  in  1927  and  a  further  building  pro- 
giamme  was  begun,  including  plans  for  an  in- 
tmmuy,  a  g.xmmiMiini,  a  sheep  bain,  a  veterinary 
hospital,  a  poultry-brooder  house,  an  addition  to 
the  dairy  barn,  and  a  vv  intei-spoits  paik.  Other 
units  undei  consti  iictmn  in  1928  included  those 
foi  engineeimg,  chemistiy,  biology,  agiicultuial 
depaitments,  and  a  students'  union.  Pioduetive 
funds  of  the  college  amounted  to  $517,000  in 
192S  and  the  annual  income  to  $3,499,453  33.  In 
1927  Ralph  D.  Het/el,  LL.D.,  succeeded  John 
Mai  tin  Thomas,  I)  D.,  LJL.D  ,  as  president. 

PENNSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY  MU- 
SEUM. See  KXPLOK  \ITON. 

PENOLOGY.  An  outstanding  event  in  penol- 
ogy in  the  penod  following  1914,  was  tho 
extension  of  the  plan  of  inmate  self-go\ eminent 
to  prisons  foi  male  adults.  This  plan  was  not 
of  sentimental  ongin,  as  some  cntics  have 
charged,  but  was  based  on  the  therapeutic  prin- 
ciple that  to  loforin  law-breakers  it  is  wise  to 
hold  them  dining  confinement  in  a  social  milieu 
similar  to  that  into  which  they  will  later  be 
discbaiged,  and  fuither  to  give  them  an  op- 
poitunity  to  use,  under  such  limits  as  restraint 
imposes,  those  faculties  or  qualities  of  self- 
reliance,  initiative,  judgment,  and  responsibility 
which  1101  mal  life  lequiies.  As  such,  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  traditional  system  of  autocratic 
discipline  or  rule  in  pnsons,  by  which  substan- 
tially every  movement  of  the  prisoner's  day  is 
fixed  for  him.  Self-government  had  been  a 
feature  of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  founded 
by  William  R.  Hooige  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1895,  and  in  1912  Calvin  Derrick  had  adapted 
the  plan  to  the  State  Reformatory  at  lone,  Calif. 
The  first  extension  of  the  idea  to  adult  male 
prisoners  was  made  at  the  New  York  State 
Prison  at  Aubnin,  N.  Y.,  in  1914,  under  the  un- 
official inspiration  and  guidance  of  Thomas  Mott 
Osboine,  who  later  in  the  same  year  became 
warden  of  Sing  Sing,  another  piison  for  con- 
firmed male  offenders  in  the  same  State,  and 
incorporated  the  plan  there.  In  both  instances, 
the  self-governing  body  was  named  the  Mutual 


Welfare  League.  Each  incoming  prisoner  be- 
came a  participant  in  the  self-governing  activ- 
ities and  could  be  expelled  by  the  members. 
Later,  Osborne  put  the  plan  into  effect  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Prison  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  where  he  was  commandant  for  two  years. 

The  period  under  review  saw  a  serious  pre- 
occupation with  the  status  of  the  prisoner  as  a 
problem  in  behavior.  In  general,  actual  treat- 
ment in  penal  and  correctional  institutions  may 
be  said  to  have  responded  slightly  to  the  doctrine 
that,  since  all  prisoners,  except  those  who  are 
executed  or  actually  confined  for  life,  aie  ulti- 
mately restored  to  society,  they  should  be  so 
treated  as  to  make  them  better  members  of 
society  This  has  led,  with  other  things,  to  an 
agitation  foi  more  vital  education  and  a  more 
educative  vocational  life  Faun  prisons  on  wide 
acreage  have  been  established  in  several  States, 
and  more  caieful  assignment  of  prisoners  to 
work  has  been  made  in  some  piisons.  The 
principles  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  pro- 
bation, suspended  sentence  (especially  for  first 
ofTendeis),  separate  or  juvenile  courts  for  chil- 
dren, and  paiole  or  after-care  attention  for  re- 
leased prisoners  were  accepted  to  a  somewhat 
greater  extent  by  judges,  lawmakers,  and  prison 
officials,  probation  was  slightly  extended  to 
adult  onVndcis.  The  county  jail,  in  which  both 
sentenced  pnsoncis  and  peisons  merely  awaiting 
trial  weie  commonly  kept,  was  incieasmgly  seen 
in  a  bad  light,  although  little  actual  attempt 
was  made  to  impiovc  it  or  to  alter  its  function. 

Problems  of  penology  attracted  increased  at- 
tention in  192!)  on  account  of  outbreaks  and 
violence  on  the  pait  of  misoneis  at  Dannemora 
and  Annum  piisons  in  New  York  State  and  at 
the  Fcdeial  Penitentiary  at  Lcavenworth,  Kan. 
(heiciowding  was  assigned  as  a  leading  cause, 
but  it  vvas  appaicnt  that  there  were  decpei- 
seated  pi  obi  ems. 

Crime.  In  the  post-war  peiiod  and  particu- 
larly in  the  years  following  J924,  the  pievaJence 
of  ciime  in  our  laige  cities  became  one  of  the  out- 
standing public  questions  and,  with  prohibition, 
occupied  first  place  in  the  public  attention.  In 
the  beginning,  there  was  much  talk  of  crime 
waves  and  alarmists  who  urged  all  soits  of  hor- 
lendous  pioposals  were  given  seiious  heed,  but 
as  the  debate  and  study  took  moie  elaborate 
turns,  it  became  apparent  that  strong-arm 
measures  were  no  remedy.  The  activities  of 
seiious  students  disclosed  the  following  state  of 
affairs  the  country  was  in  no  position  to  talk 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  ciime  because 
there  evisted  no  body  of  coin  pa  table  statistics; 
criminals  appealed  *to  be  younger;  they  no 
longer  opeiated  in  gangs  to  neatly  the  same  ex- 
tent as  foimeily,  police  systems  \\ere  in  many 
instances  inadequate;  punishment  appeared  to 
be  no  detenent;  the  death  penalty  was  incieas- 
ingly  being  attacked;  not  enough  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  preventive  aspects  of  crime  or 
to  the  aid  that  might  be  obtained  from  medicine* 
and  psychiatry 

The  whole  discussion  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance because  it  concentrated  attention  on 
the  inadequate  judicial  procedure,  on  the  whole 
theory  of  punishment,  and  on  the  inadequate 
study"  of  the  field  of  behavior.  What  wei  e  the 
causes  of  crime?  There  was  a  great  variety  of 
reasons  suggested,  some  negligible,  some  show- 
ing a  profound  study  of  the  question.  Silas  H. 
Strawn,  president  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, in  1928  in  his  piesidential  address  before 
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that  body,  gave  the  following  list  as  having 
helped  in  the  increase  of  crime:  1.  Prohibition 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  enforcement  machinery, 
which  encouraged  bootlegging,  "hi-jaekmg,"  etc. 
2.  The  development  of  hard  roads  and  automo- 
biles, making  get-aways  easy.  3.  Increased 
wealth,  making  the  purchase  of  automobiles  and 
firearms  possible.  4.  Organised  crime,  making 
possible  the  alliance  between  criminals  and  cor- 
rupt politicians.  5.  Delay  in  apprehending 
criminals  and  meting  out  justice.  6.  Indiffer- 
ence of  citizens  to  their  duties  as  juiymen.  7. 
Unrestricted  sale  of  firearms.  Other  causes 
cited  were  the  following  the  wide  poweis  of 
parole  boards  and  the  use  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence;  the  coddling  of  prisoners;  the  failure 
of  educational  authorities  to  preoccupy  them- 
selves with  pre-delinquents ;  the  failure  of  public 
authority  to  avail  itself  of  the  contributions  of 
medicine  and  psychiatry. 

Real  effoits  were  made  by  at  least  two  organ- 
izations to  get  at  the  loots  of  crime.  In  1925 
theie  was  cieated  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  assembling  statistics, 
preparing  a  preventive  progiamme,  and  repoit- 
ing  the  defects  existent  in  the  administration  of 
justice  F.  Trubee  Davison  was  the  fust  chair- 
man *  of  the  commission  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  Newton  D.  Baker  in  11)28.  Dining  1920-28, 
vaiious  sub-committees  of  the  commission  pub- 
lished reports  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The 
commission's  inquiry  into  "Criminal  Piocedure 
and  Judicial  Administiation"  led  to  the  issuance 
of  20  recommendations  among  which  weie  the 
following-  paiolcs  should  be  tightened;  public 
defenders  should  be  established;  the  PVderal 
govei  ninrnt  should  restrict  the  sale  of  fiiearms. 
In  1928  leports  were  issued  on  the  status  of  the 
insanity  pica  with  particular  regard  to  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  jurymen,  on  the  inefficiency  of 
police  systems,  and  on  the  prominent  role  being 
played  by  the  "fence"  in  crime. 

At  its  1927  conference,  the  commission  showed 
that  its  attitude  was  largely  conservative  and 
traditional.  It  defended  the  seventy  of  punish- 
ment, showed  it  believed  that  punishment  was  a 
deterrent,  and  warned  the  public  against  ovei- 
sentimentali/ing  of  the  criminal.  The  New 
York  State  Crime  Commission  also  sought  to 
learn  more  about  the  reasons  for  the  prevalence 
of  crime.  As  a  losult  of  initial  investigations 
under  Senator  Baumes,  it  brought  in  a  series  of 
measuies  that  was  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  192(J 

These  laws  weie  concerned  for  the  most  part 
with  making  punishment  more  drastic.  For  ex- 
ample, the  so-called  Baunics  Laws  raised  the 
minimum  term  foi  burglaiy  to  15  years,  modified 
the  systems  of  convict  paiole  and  commutation 
of  sentence,  and  made  it  obligatory  upon  all 
judges  to  sentence  to  life  imprisonment  all  of- 
fenders guilty  of  a  fourth  felony.  In  all,  25  such 
measures  were  passed.  Other  States,  persuaded 
that  severe  punishments  were  deterients,  passed 
similar  statutes  States  to  follow  the  example 
of  New  York  weie  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Ore- 
gon, California,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  and 
South  Dakota.  During  1927-29,  sub-committees 
of  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission  con- 
tinued to  sit  and  the  commission  issued  a  variety 
of  useful  reports  on  various  aspects  of  crime 
including  studies  of  penal  institutions,  vo- 
cational theiapy  among  prisoneis,  the  place  of 
the  county  jail,  truancy  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency, etc.  It  should  be  reported  that,  after 


1926,  the  New  York  Legislature  refused  to 
render  more  severe  the  State  criminal  code. 

Much  attention  was  given  during  the  period 
to  the  place  of  psychiatry  in  crime.  Massa- 
chusetts passed  the  so-called  Briggs  Law  which 
created  a  board  of  psychiatrists  who  weie  to  act 
as  friends  of  the  court.  These  physicians  were 
to  examine  individuals  indicted  for  capital  of- 
fenses or  second  offenders  of  felonies,  and  to 
advise  the  court  on  the  question  of  sanity. 
Colorado  enacted  a  somewhat  similar  statute. 
In  1927  Governor  Alfied  E.  Smith  of  New  York 
uiged  the  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
permit  scientific  examination  of  criminals  and 
even  take  the  power  of  sentence  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  court,  these  functions  to  be  administered 
by  a  board  of  psychiatnsts. 

Throughout  the  country  generally,  little 
thought  had  yet  been  given  to  the  medical 
aspects  of  ciime.  Out  of  1108  courts  answering 
to  an  inquiry,  only  110  leportcd  some  regular 
psychiatric  service  and  out  of  259  penal  institu- 
tions leporting,  only  29  declared  that  they  had 
full-time  psychiatrists  on  their  staffs.  This  de- 
ploiable  state  of  affaiis  existed  despite  the  fact 
that  psychiatry  had  definitely  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  in  classifying  prisoneis,  i.e ,  singling 
out  those  for  probation,  indicating  those  \vho 
needed  confinement  in  institutions  for  mental 
defectives,  etc.  Chief  Justice  Benjamin  N.  t'ai- 
do/*o,  of  the  New  Yoik  Court  of  Appeals,  lent 
the  piestige  of  his  name  to  the  demand  for  a 
psychuitiic  approach  when,  in  1928,  he  declared 
that  the  work  of  biochemists,  behaviorists,  psy- 
chiatiists,  and  penologists  must  tiansform  the 
system  of  punishment  and  that  the  death  penalty 
would  seem  to  the  next  geneiation  "an  anachro- 
nism too  discordant  to  be  suIFeied." 

it  is  apparent  that  the  subject  was  largely 
a  speculative  one  and  this  was  due  to  the  non- 
existence  of  statistics  on  ciime.  Students 
pointed  out.  1.  Theie  was  no  central  agency 
for  the  collection  of  crime  statistics.  2.  Theie 
existed  no  classification  of  crime  to  permit  of 
the  comparison  of  such  statistics  as  local  agencies 
might  compile.  3.  There  weie  no  competent  ex- 
perts at  work  to  collate  impoitant  data  (with 
perhaps  one  exception).  To  improve  this  situ- 
ation, the  National  Crime  Commission  made  the 
following  concrete  pioposals  in  1927:  1.  The 
establishment  by  each  State  of  a  bureau  of  crimi- 
nal statistics  and  a  bureau  of  criminal  identifi- 
cation. 2.  The  use,  as  Fedeial  clearing  houses, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Census  and  the  Bureau  of 
Identification  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  during  the  period  under 
review,  published  the  only  intelligent  statistics 
relating  to  crime  and  these  were  concerned  only 
with  homicides  committed  in  a  large  number  of 
cities  with  whose  police  authorities  he  was  able 
to  establish  contacts.  For  the  year  1927,  tor 
example,  he  found  that  a  total  of  12,000  murders 
had  been  committed,  making  a  rate  of  101  per 
million  of  the  population.  In  1928  the  rate 
was  the  same.  This  rate  was  double  that  of 
the  year  1900.  In  1928,  Detroit,  among  the 
larger  cities,  occupied  the  first  place  on  the 
basis  of  homicidal  deaths  in  relation  to  popu- 
lation. The  Detroit  rate  per  100,000  of  the 
population  was  105;  the  Chicago  rate  was  15.8; 
Cleveland,  13.3;  Philadelphia,  8.8;  New  York, 
6.7;  Los  Angeles,  4.7.  The  Chicago  rate  had 
increased  from  14.1  in  1927  to  15.8  in  1928.  In 
other  words,  murders  in  Chicago  weie  about  50 
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per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  Interestingly  enough,  the  mur- 
der rates  of  Southern  cities  were  very  much 
higher.  In  10  Southern  cities,  the  range  of 
rates  was  from  60.5  per  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Memphis  to  25.9  in  New  Orleans.  In 
the  10  cities  of  Memphis,  Birmingham,  Jackson- 
ville, Atlanta,  Little  Rock,  Macon,  Savannah, 
Nashville,  Houston,  and  New  Orleans,  731  homi- 
cides had  been  committed  during  1928,  or  a 
rate  of  38.0  for  their  combined  populations. 

What  Dr.  Hoffman  says  about  these  Southern 
cities  is  interesting:  "The  ten  cities  are  all  lo- 
cated in  States  in  which  the  death  penalty  is 
enforced  with  a  fair  degree  of  rigorous  impar- 
tiality, but  they  are  likewise  located  in  States 
where  the  gun-carrying  habit  is  common  and 
the  sale  of  firearms  and  ammunition  is  practi- 
cally uniestricted.  About  three-fourths  of  all 
the  deaths  from  homicide  in  Southern  States 
are  due  to  firearms."  Dr.  Hoffman  suggests 
control  in  the  traflic  of  firearms  and  elimination 
of  the  death  penalty  for  murder.  Of  the  death 
penalty,  he  says:  "The  death  penalty,  rather 
to  the  contrary,  acts  as  a  deteirent  to  swift 
and  adequate  justice,  imposes  heavy  bin  dens  upon 
the  taxpayers  as  the  result  of  long  trials,  fosters 
sensationalism  of  the  worst  possible  type,  and 
stains  the  civilization  of  those  who  enforce  it." 

The  only  other  statistics  available  were  those 
of  the  Federal  census  of  prisoners  in  Federal 
and  State  prisons,  but  these  were  for  1923. 
They  showed  a  decline  in  commitments  of  one- 
third  for  each  100,000  of  the  population,  as  eom- 
paied  with  the  year  1910,  the  latio  of  commit- 
ments per  100,000  of  the  population  in  1923 
being  325.1  and  in  1910,  521.7.  In  1923  there 
weie  357,493  commitments,  as  compared  with 
479,787  in  1910. 

Tn  the  spring  of  1919,  President  Hoover  took 
official  notice  of  the  crime  situation  when  he  ap- 
pointed the  Law  Knfoi  cement  Commission  to 
study  the  mattei  compi  ehcnsively  and  to  prepare 
suitable  recommendations 

PENSIONS.  See  LABOR  LEGISLATION;  MOTH- 
ERS' PENSIONS;  OU>-AGE  PENSIONS;  SOCIAL  IN- 
SURANCE; UNITFD  STATES 

PEPPER,  GEORGE  WUABTON  (1867-  ). 
An  American  legislator  (see  VOL.  XV1TT).  In 
1914  he  paiticipated  in  the  movement  for  na- 
tional prepaiedness  During  the  World  war,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  in  1920-21  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Constitutional  Revision  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Following  the  death  of  Senator  Pen- 
rose,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  to  succeed  Penrose  and  held  office 
until  'after  the  popular  election  in  No^  ember, 
1922,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  term  ending  in 
1927  In  June,  1922,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  to  succeed 
Senator  Penrose.  On  taking  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  assumed  a  prominent  place  in  the  debates 
and  work  of  that  body.  In  1926  he  entered  a 
piimary  race  for  renomination  which  was  hotly 
contested  by  Governor  Pincbot  and  W.  S.  Varc. 
Each  of  the  contestants  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  the  campaign  and  in  the  end  Vare  was  suc- 
cessful, lie  wrote  Men  and  Issues  (1924). 

PEBAK.     See  MALAY  STATES,  FEDERATED. 

PERCEPTION.  The  problem  of  perception 
has  been  the  stumbling  block  of  scientific  psy- 
chology ever  since  its  inception.  The  reason 
for  this  is  quite  simple.  Positive  science  has 
always  been  committed  to  the  atomistic  analy- 


sis and  to  the  mechanistic  explanation  in  gen- 
eral. In  the  physical  sciences,  the  perception 
of  objects,  i.e.,  the  perception  of  unities  over 
and  above  the  conglomeration  of  atomic  ele- 
ments, was  always  taken  for  granted;  but  psy- 
chology, so  far  from  avoiding  this  problem, 
attempted  to  deal  with  it  by  the  orthodox  method 
of  atomic  divisions.  Metaphysically,  the  task 
was  complicated  by  the  relation  of  body  and 
mind,  or  matter  and  consciousness.  At  the  very 
outset  of  modem  science,  the  paradoxes  of 
Descartes's  mechanistic  dualism  had  become  ap- 
parent to  every  reflective  thinker,  and  not  even 
Leibnitz's  ingenious  hypothesis  of  preestab- 
hshed  haimony  could  bolster  up  the  belief  in 
a  strict  causal  correspondence  between  physical 
and  mental  events.  The  psychological  analysis 
of  Locke,  Beikeley,  and  Hume  had  later  trans- 
formed the  problem,  and  when  nineteenth- 
century  psychology  took  the  field,  it  had  the 
great  ad\antage  over  the  Cartesians  of  coupling 
an  improved  physiological  technique  with  a  more 
refined  method  of  psychological  inti ospection. 
Withal,  it  wan  committed  to  psychophysical 
parallelism  and,  although  this  doctrine  was  dis- 
credited philosophically,  it  seemed  to  impose 
itself  scientifically  by  the  very  necessities  of 
experimentation. 

The  orthodox  method  of  explaining  perception 
was  to  split  up  the  problem  into  sensation, 
image,  meinoiy,  association,  and  attention.  The 
sensation  was  a  unit  element  of  psychological 
experience  corresponding  to  a  specific  physical 
stimulus.  As  the  sensation  fades  out  of  con- 
sciousness, it  becomes  a  potential  image,  for 
the  stimulus  leaves  a  residue  in  the  nervous 
system  which  is  capable  of  arousing  a  faint 
copy  of  the  oiiginal  sensation.  Since  each  sen- 
sation loaves  behind  it  a  separate  residuum,  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  such  residua  in  memory, 
each  of  which  may  be  separately  aroused,  thus 
allowing  for  a  certain  independence  of  the 
original  anangenient  in  which  the  sensations 
were  expci  icnced.  At  this  point,  the  doctrine 
of  association  is  invoked  to  proMde  an  ad  hoc 
explanation  for  the  selection  of  certain  inem- 
oiies  on  the  occasion  of  a  particular  stimulus 
instead  of  any  othcis.  The  doctrine  of  associa- 
tion dates  back  to  Aristotle  and  the  reason  for 
its  long  life  is  its  ambiguous  meaning,  express- 
ing, as  it  does,  both  a  dynamic  piocess  and  a 
static  law  of  memory.  Accoiding  to  the  doc- 
trine, sensations  or  images  tend  to  call  up  mem- 
ory images  which  are  similar  to,  or  which  have 
once  been  experienced  in,  spatial  or  temporal  con- 
tiguity with  the  present  sensations  or  images. 
All  attempts  on  the  pait  of  modern  psycholo- 
gists to  reduce  similarity  to  spatio-temporal 
contiguity  "which  could  be  measured  quantita- 
tively and  statistically  in  the  laboratory  have 
failed.  Now  similarity  of  meaning  in  experi- 
ence is  not  something  that  can  be  determined 
in  advance,  but  ex  post  faclo  one  may  always 
say  that  a  bond  has  become  established  between 
the  old  bit  of  experience  and  the  new;  in  this 
case,  we  aie  speaking  of  association  as  a  dynamic 
process  It  is  questionable  whether  by  this  ex- 
planation we  are  really  adding  knowledge  or 
whether  we  are  not  merely  picturing  the  act  of 
mnemonic  imagination  itself. 

Similarity  of  meaning  is  thus  seen  to  be  the 
very  nature  of  the  associative  process,  for  con- 
tiguity in  time  and  space  is  but  one  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  this  similarity  and,  fortunately, 
a  form  whose  properties  can  be  studied  in  ad- 
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vaiice  of  objective  content;  but  for  modern 
psychologists,  as  Koffka  points  out,  meaning  is 
itself  explained  by  the  working  of  associations 
which  in  themselves  are  meaningless.  There  is 
perhaps  no  better  commentary  on  this  attitude 
than  the  vast  amount  of  experimental  work 
which  has  been  done  on  the  memorization  of 
nonsense  syllables.  This  work  was  performed 
on  the  theory  that  one  was  getting  at  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  memory,  but  actually 
all  that  was  accomplished  was  the  formulation 
of  statistical  and  contingent  laws  for  the  mom- 
01  i/ation  of  specific  noiiHeiiHo  syllables.  One  may 
contrast  with  this  type  of  experimentation  the 
direct  clinical  methods  invoked  by  the  new  psy- 
chology. So  far  from  attempting  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  meinoiy  and  association  along 
merely  spatial  and  tempoial  lines,  which  must 
necessarily  be  limited  at  best  to  nonsense  syl- 
lables, a  psychiatnst  like  Jung  attempts  to  de- 
termine concietely  for  a  gixen  person  in  a  given 
situation  the  method  behind  the  pei  son's  imag- 
ination. See  ASSOCIATION  TESTS.  He  does  this 
by  noting  down  the  random  associations,  to- 
gether with  any  expiessions  of  emotion,  which 
ceitain  words  call  foith  fiom  a  patient.  The 
task  heie  falls  entirely  on  the  psychiatrist,  for 
thoie  is  no  mechanical  rule  by  which  to  meas- 
1110  the  minds  of  all  men;  some  general  notions 
and  a  piaetical  sympathy  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  obseiver  simply  enable  him  to  picture 
in  his  own  mind  the  process  of  his  patient.  It 
is,  moieover,  significant  to  point  out  the  failuie 
of  the  attempts  made  by  Fiend's  disciples  and 
by  Freud  himself  to  take  the  master's  solution 
of  specific  dieaniH  on  the  basis  of  certain  symlw)!- 
isms  as  scientific  and  ns  \alid  for  all  cases,  in- 
stead of  as  suggestive  examples  to  incite  the  use 
of  one's  creative  imagination. 

Turning  now  to  attention,  we  find  here  the 
gieat  scapegoat  of  expemnental  psychology. 
While  eveiy  direct  study  of  attention  has  sought 
to  define  it  in  terms  of  the  stimulus  and  the 
physiological  process,  yet,  in  expei  iments  on 
peiception,  it  was  tieated  as  a  mental  element, 
aw  an  unpiedictable  determining  tendency  which 
prevented  the  expected  reaction  from  taking 
place.  Tn  short,  HO  far  fiom  using  a  strict 
paiallelistic  procedure,  experimental  psycholo- 
gists explained  conscious  phenomena  in  a  phvsi- 
ological  fashion  whenever  they  could  and  then 
invoked  mental  concepts  to  explain  discrepan- 
cies Behind  these  mental  concepts,  such  as  at- 
tention, association,  and  memory,  they  indeed 
postulated  corresponding  physiological  entities; 
but  these  were  in  no  wise  observable  and  ameii- 
able  to  scientific  measurement.  In  Germany, 
the  school  of  the  (lestaltqualitat,  or  form  quality, 
following  up  Wundt's  conception  of  creative  syn- 
thesis, had  given  up  the  attempt  to  maintain 
psychophysical  parallelism  in  the  higher  mental 
piooesses.'  They  emphasized  the  fact,  well  known 
in  music  and  duplicated  in  other  phases  of  psy- 
chological experience,  of  the  form  of  perception 
existing  over  and  above  the  so-called  objective 
content.  Thus,  a  melody  has  a  real  quality  over 
and  above  the  physical  notes  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, since  it  may  be  transposed  to  totally  dif- 
ferent notes,  provided  the  order  and  rhythm  are 
maintained.  On  this  theory,  all  higher-percep- 
tual acts  are  instances  of  forms  which  have 
reality  of  their  own,  although  they  are  ulti- 
mately "founded"  on  sensations  with  their 
psychophysical  relationship  of  stimulus  and  con- 
sciousness. 


Between  the  Qestaltqualitdt  psychologists, 
such  as  Meinong,  Ehrenfels,  and  Witasek,  and 
their  radical  descendants,  the  school  of  Gestalt- 
thcoric,  there  may  be  traced  an  evolution  almost 
identical  with  that  which  occurred  in  philos- 
ophy in  the  descent  from  Locke  to  Berkeley 
and  Hume.  Locke  began  with  sensation  pro- 
duced by  external  substances  and  with  reflec- 
tion which  the  mind  contiibuted  to  the  ordering 
of  its  external  impressions  Berkeley  and  Hume 
found  the  Lockian  conception  of  external  sub- 
stances completely  useless,  inasmuch  as  these 
substances  could  not  be  known  except  through 
the  "higher"  faculties  of  reflection,  which  in 
the  natuie  of  the  case  aie  subjective.  So  the 
final  result  of  the  cm  rent  oi  ciiticism  which 
Locke  staited  was  the  development  of  empiiieal 
or  phenomenal  idealism.  In  point  of  fact,  what 
the  (jestalt  psychologists  did  was  to  apply  ex- 
perimentally the  idealistic  criticism  to  structuial 
and  physiological  psychology.  Only  lecently,  Dr 
J.  S.  Ilaldane,  the  eminent  Oxford  biologist, 
had  publicly  declaied  that,  although  he  was  a 
physiologist,  he  "could  not  foi  a  moment  agree 
with  the  assumptions  on  which  what  is  called 
physiological  psychology  is  oidmarily  based 
These  assumptions  appear  to  me  as  a  nnxtuie 
of  very  iiidiinentary  physiology  with  a  psychol- 
ogy which  has  been  obsolete  since  Hume  and 
Kant.  It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  a  very  \\ule 
public  IH  still  icady  to  accept  the  assumption 
in  question,  but  a  still  widei  public  uould 
accept  the  assumption  that  the  sun  goes  aiound 
the  earth."  (J'roc.  Arts.  Hoc.,  Sup  vol.  111,  p.  05). 

Among  the  assumptions  that  Ui  Haldane 
had  in  mind  is  the  constancy  hypothesis,  ac- 
coiding  to  which  a  definite  conscious  sensation 
coriesponds  to  evety  single  stiniulns  This  as- 
sumption having  been  riddled  expemnentally  by 
the  pioponents  of  foim-quality,  it  lemained  foi 
the  moie  ladical  psychologists  to  show  that  the 
whole  notion  of  an  objective  physical  or  physi- 
ological stimulus  is  quite  misleading.  They  did 
this  by  reinteipieting  in  a  new  iushioii  the 
standaid  expei  iments  with  changing  figinos  and 
perceptions  of  movement.  In  his  labouitory 
studies  ot  visual  movement,  VVeithcimei  showed 
how  both  the  illusion  and  dnection  of  move- 
ment could  be  obtained  by  prepaimg  a  pattern 
in  the  mind  of  the  obsei  vei  Tims,  if  in  the 
tachistoscope  the  expeiiinenter  exposes  in  suc- 
cession t\\o  lines,  fiist  an  oblique  line  making  an 
acute  angle  with  the  hoii/ontal,  and  then  the 
hou/ontal  itself,  the  obseiver  will  see  the 
oblique  line  lotate  in  the  dnection  of  the  hoii- 
zoiital,  passing  through  the  acute  angle  Now, 
if  the  expeiimont  is  lepeated  and  the  size  of 
the  angle  is  inci eased  giadually  until  it  passes 
a  right  angle  and  becomes  an  obtuse  angle,  the 
obsener  will  still  see  the  oblique  line  lotuto 
in  the  original  direction.  If  the  expenment  had 
been  staited  with  the  oblique  line  making  an 
obtuse  angle,  the  illusion  of  rotation  would  have 
come  about  in  the  other  dnection,  the  illusion 
of  movement  being  pioduced  in  the  diiection  of 
the  supplementary  acute  angle. 

In  the  case  of  changing  figures,  which  struc- 
tural psychology  had  never  been  able  to  explain 
satisfactorily,  oven  the  subsequent  distinction 
between  form  and  objective  content  was  value- 
less. Here,  there  was  no  fixed  physical  content 
with  a  perceptual  form  superimposed,  but 
rather  there  was  an  alternation  of  tiguie  and 
ground,  with  the  figuie  becoming  the  ground 
and  the  ground  the  figure  when  the  meaning  of 
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the  experience  changed.  Add  to  these  experi- 
ments the  investigations  of  Kohlcr  on  the  percep- 
tual experiences  of  animals,  and  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  a  new  systematic  approach  to  psy- 
chological experimentation.  The  question  which 
Kohler  set  himself  to  answer  was  this  If  an 
animal  is  confronted  with  two  stimuli  and  is 
trained  to  react  positively  to  the  one  and  nega- 
tively to  the  other,  what  has  it  learned?  Accord- 
ing to  traditional  theory  the  animal  has  formed 
a  connection  between  the  one  sensation  corie- 
sponding  to  the  first  stimulus  and  the  positive 
reaction,  and  likewise  between  the  other  sensation 
and  the  negative  reaction.  Kohler,  however,  in- 
troduced an  expeinnental  vauation  which  tested 
this  thcoiy  Ho  placed  befoie  the  animal  two 
stimuli,  b  and  c,  the  one  lighter  and  the  other 
darkei,  with  variations  in  their  spatial  arrange- 
ment. From  b  food  could  be  taken  but  not  from 
0.  After  a  ccitam  amount  of  training,  the  ani- 
mal invanably  chose  the  positive  b  Then  this 
pan  of  stimuli  was  leplaced  by  another  pan,  a 
and  7>,  with  a  hghtei  than  b  The  animal  now  re- 
acted not  to  tbe  stimulus  b,  as  the  oldei  theory 
would  suppose,  but  to  a  as  the  hghtei  stimulus. 
The  conclusion  was  inevitable  that  animals 
learned  to  peiceive  structures  and  forms  rather 
than  identical  physicochemical  stimuli.  The  same 
set  of  e\peiimeiits  v\as  repeated  in  the  case  of 
fowls,  chimpanzees,  and  a  thiee-yeai-okl  child,  and 
the  lesufts  were  the  same,  this  showed  that  the 
pnnciple  was  sumciently  fundamental  to  be  con- 
tinuous in  the  biological  lealm 

The  theoiy  oi  perception  which  the  new 
school  ot  (ivstalt  psychology  luis  built  up  is 
that  in  the  act  of  peiception  the  entire  con- 
figuration is  cogm/ed  and  not  an  isolated  object. 
If  we  see  a  specific  object,  we  see  it  in  much 
the  same  way  that  we  appicciate  the  subject 
of  a  tableau  The  centre  or  focus  ot  the  pic- 
ture is  unintelligible  without  the  backgiound. 
Carrying  this  analysis  furthei  back,  the  theory 
holds  that  in  every  act  of  peiception  the  gen- 
eial  psychological  state  constitutes  the  Held  or 
scieen  and  the  external  stimulus,  the  picture 
on  the  screen.  Field  and  object  are  thus  rela- 
tne  to  one  another,  Mit  the  relation  of  lel- 
atnity,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  not  constant 
and  piedetermined.  For  ceitam  configurations 
one  may  altei  the  background  \vitlnn  \aiious 
limits  and  not  change  tbe  peiception  of  the  ob- 
ject. Again,  object  and  background  aie  lela- 
tively  interchangeable  but  not  absolutely  so. 
This  intcrchangeability  oi  reveisibilitj  i  caches 
its  maximum  in  the  case  of  the  angular  drawings 
arid  changeable  figures  mentioned  above,  which 
may  be  seen  facing  either  "inward"  or  "out- 
waid"  at  the  will  of  the  observer,  provided  his 
fiame  of  mind  has  not  been  prepared.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  experimental  psychology 
of  perception  has  for  its  task  the  determining 
of  specific  relationships  existing  between  so- 
called  objective  stimuli  and  the  vaiious  frames 
of  refeience  in  which  they  happen  to  be  put. 
Jn  othei  words,  experimental  psychological 
analysis  would  not  be  different  from  analysis  of 
the  artist  who  steps  back  from  his  picture  and 
tries  to  see  it  at  the  distance  from  which  it 
would  be  seen  in  the  salon.  The  picture,  we 
may  say,  remains  the  same,  but  the  perception 
of  the  picture,  which  is  what  actually  counts, 
varies  in  accordance  as  it  is  seen  at  a  six-inch 
•or  a  three-foot  distance,  in  accordance  as  it  is 
seen  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  or  with  the 
untutored  eye  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
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The  Gtestalt  school  has  produced  a  number  of 
echoes  fiom  America  H  Al.  Ogden  m  numeioua 
articles  expounded  a  theory  of  meaning  embrac- 
ing the  general  view  of  the  new  psychology; 
but  the  mass  of  expei mients  on  peiception  will 
probably  continue  to  be  mterpietcd  from  the 
methodological  approach  of  intiospectivc  struc- 
turalism with  its  postulate  of  psychophysical 
parallelism.  Sec  PSYCHOLOGY,  GENERAL. 
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a  commissionei  of  the  New  York  State  Indus- 
trial Commission  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Industrial  Boaid  after  1923  (chairman  after 
1920).  Gov.  Jb\  D.  Roosevelt  promoted  her  in 
1928  to  the  position  of  Industiial  Commissioner 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 
She  was  a  member  of  many  sociological  and 
economic  societies  and  wrote  Life  Hazards  from 
Fire  in  New  York  Factories  (1912);  The  Prob- 
lem of  Merfantile  Fire  Hazards  (1914)  ,  A  Plan 
for  Maternity  Care  (1918)  ;  Women  as  Employ- 
ers (1919)  ,  and  A  Social  Experiment  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Jurisdiction  (1921). 

PERLIS.  See  MALAY  STATES,  NON-FED- 
ERATED. 

PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE.  Sec  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS; 
WORLD  CorisT 

PERNICIOUS  ANJEMIA.     See  ANEMIA. 

PERRY,  RALPH  BARTON  (1870-  ).  An 
American  philosopher  and  professor  at  Harvard 
(see  VOL.  XVIII).  After  1914  he  concerned 
himself  largely  with  practical  and  ethical  prob- 
lems. Ills  books,  The  Free  Man  and  the  Soldier 
(1910)  and  The  Plattttburg  Movement  (1921), 
deal  with  the  pioblem  of  mihtaiy  picpareclness 
in  democracy.  The  Present  (Jonfliet  of  Ideals 
(1918)  is  a  companion  volume  to  Present  Philo- 
sophical Tendeneirj,  and  surveys  the^  clash  of 
consciences  in  the  contemporary  world.  Profes- 
sor Perry's  other  publications  since  1914  include 
An  Annotated  Ihbhography  of  the  Writings  of 
William  James  (1920),  a  revision  of  Weber's 
History  of  Philosophy  (1925),  Philosophy  of 
the  Keeent  Past  (1926);  Oenernl  Theory  of 
Value  (1920);  and  numerous  studies  in  Ameri- 
can and  French  philosophical  periodicals. 

PERSHING,  JOTTN  JOSEPH  (1800-  ). 
An  American  army  officer,  born  in  Linn  County, 
Mo ,  and  educated  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  He  served  in  the  Apache  Indian 
campaign  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  1886, 
in  Cuba  in  1898,  and  in  the  Philippines  from 
1899  to  1903.  In  1905  he  was  with  Kuroki's 
army  in  Manchuria  In  1915  the  tragic  loss 
of  his  wife  and  three  daughters,  who  were 
burned  to  death  in  a  fire  during  his  absence, 
roused  the  sympathy  of  the  countiy  In  1910 
he  headed  a  punitive  expedition  into  Mexico 
in  pursuit  of  the  bandit  Villa,  who  had  com- 
mitted depredations  in  American  territory.  In 
September  of  that  year,  Pershing  was  made  a 
major  general  President  Wilson  made  him  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces  in  France 
in  1917,  and  he  conducted  their  operations  in  the 
World  War  with  conspicuous  success.  He  had 
a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  American  mili- 
tary operations  in  France.  When  the  Allies 
agreed  on  unity  of  command,  in  the  spring  of 


1918,  General  Pershing,  acting  under  President 
Wilson's  orders,  tendered  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  then  numbering  over  300,000  effec- 
tives and  in  six  months  increased  to  2,000,000, 
against  Germany.  The  brilliant  success  of  St. 
Mihiel  greatly  stimulated  the  Allied  morale 
and  depressed  the  German  offensive.  When  the 
Armistice  came,  Pershing  was  almost  in  sight 
of  his  goal,  which  was  Sedan.  His  contribution 
to  the  Allied  victory  has  been  widely  acknowl- 
edged. 

Estimates  of  General  Pershing  as  a  commander 
have  been  written  by  his  officers — Genet al  .lames 
G.  Harbord,  his  chief  of  staff,  in  Leaves  from  a 
War  Diary  (1925),  and  General  Robert  Lee 
Bullard,  in  Personalities  and  Reminiscences  of 
the  War  (1925).  Anecdotal  material  relating 
to  Pershing  is  contained  in  A  Journal  of  the 
(Jreat  War  (1921),  by  Charles  G.  Dawes.  He 
was  appointed  chief  of  staff  of  the  United  States 
Aimy  in  1921  and  at  once  entered  on  the  unprec- 
edented task  of  combining  in  one  organization 
the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guaid,  and  the 
Permanent  Reserves.  He  was  retned  on  Sept. 
12,  1924.  Since  his  retirement,  he  has  seived 
as  head  of  a  commission  supervising  American 
war  memorials  in  France  and  has  been  largely 
occupied  in  writing  hm  memoirs. 

PERSIA.  A  monaichy  of  south  westcin  Asia 
extending  north  fiom  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  to  the  Caspian  Sea  Area,  var- 
iously estimated  at  from  028,000  to  035,135 
square  miles,  population,  from  8,000,000  to  10,- 
000,000.  The  population  is  polyglot,  and  being 
scattered  in  widely  separated  centres,  difficult  of 
control  In  the  west,  Kurds,  Armenians  and 
Arabs  are  to  be  found;  in  the  noitheast,  Turks 
from  Russian  Turkestan,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Aiab  and  Negroid  elements.  No- 
mads number  about  3,000,000,  Europeans,  1200, 
of  whom  600  were  British.  Population*  of  the 
principal  cities  are  estimated  as  follows*  Teheran, 
the  capital,  with  adjoining  territoiy,  350,000; 
Tabriz,  180,000;  Isfahan,  100,000,  Meshed, 
85,000,  Kerman,  40,000.  About  90  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  Mohammedan  of  the  Shiah 
sect. 

Industry  and  Commerce.  The  large  desert 
aieas  and  the  dependence  upon  irrigation  foi 
the  cultivation  ot  ciops  account  foi  the  com' 
paiative  unimportance,  economically,  of  agri- 
culture. Giain  crops  and  nee  aie  raised  for 
local  consumption,  while  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  opium  are  exported  to  some  extent  The 
sericulture  and  keeping  of  sheep  support  the 
native  silk-stuil  and  carpet  establishments. 
Wool  and  prepared  skins  also  enter  into  the 
foreign  trade.  Mineral  lesouicew  aie  extensive 
and  include  oil,  iron,  coal,  coppci ,  lead  maganese, 
marble,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  though  none  is 
worked  except  oil.  The  Anglo-Pei  sian  Oil  Com- 
pany (controlled  by  the  British  government) 
holds  concessions  covering  all  but  five  northern 
provinces  and  though  the  workings  are  as  yet 
confined  only  to  a  single  area,  the  wells  yielded 
2,959,000  tons  in  1922-23  and  5,107,081  tons  in 
1926-27  The  indications  are  that  the  Persian 
oil  fields  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 
The  importance  of  oil  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  while 
before  the  War  its  export  was  negligible  and  in 
1915-16  was  valued  at  only  21,75fc,000  krans 
(1  kran  =  9  cents),  by  1927  the  oil  export  totaled 
654,383,000  krans,  being  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
the  entire  exports.  See  PETBOLEUM. 
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Exports  for  1913-14  were  455,839,635  krans; 
imports,  647,164,841  krans.  For  1926-27  exports 
were  1,104,115,000  and  imports  787,397,000  krans. 
The  changing  emphasis  in  the  economic  life  is 
indicated  by  the  following  comparative  figures  in 
articles  exported  for  1913-14  and  1926-27  (in 
thousands  of  krans)  :  fruits,  70,000  and  32,019; 
carpets,  f>4,000  and  122,564;  cotton,  85,000  and 
56,492 ,  rice,  42,000  and  20,526 ;  opium,  38,000  and 
96,116,  skins,  12,000  and  8237;  petroleum,  17,000 
and  654,383.  Leading  imports  are  cotton  tissues, 
sugar,  tea,  yarn.  Up  to  1917,  the  country  was 
barely  touched  by  the  World  War,  but  following 
that  year  it  suffered  severely.  The  presence  of 
the  demoralized  Russian  troops  through  1917,  the 
depredations  of  the  Tuik  in  Azerbaijan  and  the 
rich  plains  of  the  Urumiah,  and  the  flight  of 
the  Assyrian  Christians  accounted  for  great 
losses.  Di ought  and  famine  visited  the  country 
in  1917;  the  influenza  took  its  toll  in  1918. 
Flocks  and  herds  fell  off  greatly  and  through  the 
tiuortage  of  foiage,  many  beasts  of  burden  were 
lost.  The  intori  uption  of  commerce  with  Russia 
visited  great  distress  on  all  industries.  Before 
the  War,  imports  from  Russia  totaled  355,000,000 
krans  and  exports  to  it,  300,000,000  kians;  in 
1927-28  impoits  were  £16,450,103  and  exports 
£21,617,164.  The  United  Kingdom,  British  India, 
and  Husbkia  supplied  75  per  cent  of  the  imports 
and  purchased  65  per  cent  of  the  exports.  In 
1926-27  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
$7,482,000 ;  imports  $2,01 7,000.  These  more  than 
quadiupled  the  11)13  trade. 

Communications.  Internal  transport  is  ear- 
ned on  by  cai  avail.  To  1914  only  6  miles  of 
laihvay  vveie  in  existence.  In  1916  a  Russian 
constructed  railway  from  Julfa  ( I'erso-Russian 
fiontit'i)  to  Tain i/  (85  miles)  was  opened,  an- 
othei  line  from  Pirclm/ar  to  Resht,  7  miles  long, 
also  was  opened,  a  military  railroad  in  southern 
Persia,  52  miles  long,  >vas  constructed  from 
Buslni  to  Boiazjaii,  the  lailroad  Ironi  Quctta  to 
Nushki,  in  India,  was  extended  to  Du/dab.  The 
total  railway  mileage  was  350  miles.  Prehm- 
iiidiy  survey  work  was  completed  in  1927  for  a 
Trans-Pei  sum  Railway  to  connect  the  Persian 
Gulf  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  July,  1928,  a 
German  iirm  signed  a  contract  involving  310 
miles  of  the  projected  1070-mile  line  The  sec- 
tion was  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  It  was 
to  1 1111  from  Khoimusa,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
Teheran,  Fiiuzkuh,  and  thence  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  cost  of  the  total  pioject  was  estimated 
at  $80,000,000.  The  lailways  open  for  traffic 
in  1928  totaled  231  miles. 

Finance.  By  the  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia, 
of  1921,  all  Russian  loans  and  advances  were 
canceled.  In  1020  a  Biitish  financial  adviser 
was  appointed  to  the  Persian  govei  nment,  but  he 
never  actively  functioned;  in  1922,  because  of 
the  increasing  friendliness  toward  the  United 
States,  an  American  adviser  was  attached  to  the 
administration.  See  below,  under  History. 

In  1927-28,  according  to  preliminary  re- 
turns, revenues  totaled  $28,780,000,  as  compared 
with  $26,200,000  for  the  previous  year.  A  sur- 
plus over  expenditures  was  indicated  for  both 
years  The  last  budget  to  receive  parliamentary 
approval  was  for  the  fiscal  year  1925-26.  The 
budget  for  1926-27  was  not  passed.  For  1927-28 
expenditures  were  authorized  monthly  at  the 
rate  of  one-twelfth  of  the  sums  utilized*  in  1926- 
27.  The  total  was  expected  to  approximate 
$25,000,000.  On  June  20,  1927,  the  funded  public 
debt  totaled  £1,667,621  and  the  floating  debt, 


$788,459.     Treasury  resources  amounted  to  $19,- 
558,000. 

History.  When  the  Woild  War  broke  out, 
public  opinion  in  Persia  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  a  clash  with  Russia.  Tin  key's  declaration  of 
hostilities  against  Russia  further  increased  this 
war  spirit  in  Persia.  The  Government,  however, 
was  opposed  to  war,  and  declared  its  neutrality. 
When  the  Russians  were  asked  to  withdraw  their 
troops  fioui  Persian  soil  so  as  not  to  entice  the 
Turks,  the  Czar's  government  replied  by  sending 
in  additional  troops  and  oiganizing  Persia  as  a 
military  base.  The  consuls  of  Germany  and 
Austria  in  northern  Persia  were  aiiested,  and 
the  piopeity  of  German  linns  conJiscated.  Early 
in  IDlf),  a  laige  Turkish  Army  under  Hussein 
Raouf  Bey  invaded  Persia  from  the  west  and  en- 
gaged the  Russian  forces.  Biitish  troops  were 
landed  in  the  Gulf  region  to  protect  the  pipe 
lines  and  oil  wells  of  the  Anglo-Peisian  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  to  seek  to  eflect  a  junctiue  with  their 
Russian  allies  to  the  north.  Meanwhile  in  March, 
1915,  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  1907  was 
secretly  amplified  by  the  two  powers  to  do  away 
with  the  central  neutral  zone. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  Russian  troops  were 
marching  on  Teheran,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to 
Persia  was  arrested,  and  the  Persian  government, 
on  the  point  of  ileeing  the  capital,  pieseiited  the 
British  and  Russian  representatives  with  the 
draft  of  a  proposed  alliance  between  the  three 
powers;  but  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Persian  govei  nment  to  save  its  people  from  the 
horrois  of  war  was  futile.  The  answer  to  the 
projected  alliance  was  an  ultimatum,  dated 
Aug  lt  1U16,  demanding  that  the  Russian  and 
British  Annies  be  lecognized  as  in  occupation  of 
Peisia;  that  Peisian  Armies  be  raised,  com- 
manded in  the  north  by  Russians  and  in  the  south 
by  Englishmen,  and  that  the  finances  of  Persia 
be  put  under  the  complete  control  of  the  two 
Allied  powers.  Throughout  1916  and  1917,  Persia 
remained  a  battlegiouud  for  her  waning  neigh- 
bors, and  not  until  the  Bolshevist  Revolution  of 
November,  1917,  was  there  any  hope  of  relief 
The  Bolshevist  government  withdrew  the  Rus- 
sian tioops  fiom  Peisia  at  once,  but  no  sooner 
was  a  section  thus  evacuated,  than  the  British 
foices,  v\ho  followed  closely  upon  the.  Russians' 
heels,  occupied  it  again.  As  a  result,  the  en- 
gagements between  the  British  and  the  Turks, 
especially  in  the  Piovincc  of  A/erbaijan,  con- 
tinued down  to  the  Aimistice. 

The  reason  why  Russia  and  Biitain  refused 
to  accept  Persia's  oilVi  of  an  alliance  was  that 
they  did  not  want  her  to  appear  at  the  peace  con- 
ference that  would  natuially  follow  the  War, 
They  were  afraid  lest  the  question  of  their 
respective  spheres  of  influence  in  Persia  be 
brought  up  at  the  council  table  for  discussion. 
Now,  however,  the  Persians  insisted  upon  sending 
a  delegation  anyway,  e\en  though  it  was  pointed 
out  that,  as  a  neutral,  Peisia  had  no  right  to  pai- 
ticipate  in  the  negotiations.  The  Persian  dele- 
gation, which  was  headed  by  the  capable  and 
intelligent  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ahgholi 
Khan,  presented  a  list  of  10  specific  claims  which 
included  demands  for  complete  economic  and  po- 
litical independence,  territorial  expansion,  and 
repaiation  for  the  veiy  heavy  losses  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  warring  nations.  British  inter- 
vention, however,  prevented  the  presentation  of 
these  matters  before  the  Conference,  so  that  the 
way  In y  clear  for  the  Anglo-Persian  Treaty  of 
August,  1919.  By  the  terms  of  this  convention, 
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the  British  government  promised  to  respect  the 
independence  of  Persia — with  the  following  res- 
eivationa:  the  British  government  was  to  sup- 
ply evpert  advisers  to  the  Persian  government 
at  the  latter's  expense;  the  British  government 
was  to  furnish  and  equip  a  military  force  for 
the  preservation  of  order  in  the  country  and  on 
the  frontiers;  the  British  government  was  to 
grant  a  loan  to  be  guaranteed  hy  the  customs 
revenues  and  other  sources;  railroads  were  to 
be  built  by  British  enterprise;  the  tariff  was  to 
be  revised  by  Persian  and  British  experts.  The 
agiecment  never  received  ratification,  however, 
and  was  definitely  repudiated  by  Persia  in  the 
spring  of  1921. 

The  Russia  us  were  quick  to  sense  Persia's 
irritation  over  the  treaty  and  over  the  continued 
British  occupation,  and  proceeded  to  make 
friendly  overtuien  and  offers.  The  Persians, 
however,  were  still  too  buspicious  of  all  foreigners 
to  be  willing  to  negotiate  Nor  did  they  care  to 
become  Bolshevist  themselves.  Accordingly,  in 
February,  1921,  a  military  leader  named  lliza 
Khan  Pahlcvi  marched  on  Tchoran  with  2500 
men,  impriboned  200  of  the  leading  pro-English 
officials,  and  set  up  a  new  patriot  Young  Peisian 
cabinet  with  himself  as  commandcr-in-chief  of 
the  army. 

Meanwhile,  the  steadily  growing  sentiment 
against  Great  Britain  linally  forced  the  British 
evacuation  of  Kazvin  early  in  1921,  and  the 
last  remnants  of  British  participation  in  internal 
affairs  disappeared  with  the  departure  irom  the 
capital  of  the  British  conti oiler  of  Peisian  fi- 
nances and  the  disbanding  of  the  South  Persian 
Rifles  (September,  1921).  In  March,  1921,  a 
treaty  between  Kiihsin  and  Peisia  was  signed  by 
which  diplomatic  rights  were  accorded  to  the  for- 
mer, while  the  Russian  loans  and  advances  were 
completely  canceled,  Russian  coricesoions  were 
abrogated,  Russia's  special  lights  in  the  north- 
ern zone  under  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of 
1907  were  renounced,  the  Capitulations  were 
terminated,  and  the  Russian  discount  and  land 
bank  was  turned  over  to  the  Peisian  government. 

Then,  in  May,  1921,  having  become  tired  of  the 
amateur  methods  and  impractical  idealism  of 
the  cabinet  which  he  had  set  up  previously,  Riza 
Khan  made  himself  military  Dictator  of  Persia. 
He  reorganized  the  army,  rebtored  order  and 
stability,  and  gradually  instituted  economic  and 
social  reforms  In  November,  1922,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Miilspaugh,  former  economic  adviser  to  the 
U.  S.  State  Department  at  Washington,  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  Persian  finances, 
while  other  American  experts  were  secured  to 
aid  in  sanitation,  etc.  Toward  the  end  of  1923, 
Ri/a  prevailed  upon  Shah  Ahmed  Mirza  to  take 
a  trip  to  Europe,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
a  democratic  republic  might  be  set  up.  The 
monarchist  sentiment  among  the  people,  how- 
ever, was  too  strong,  and  the  National  Assembly 
contented  itself,  in  March,  1924,  with  deposing 
the  absentee  Ahmed  and  installing  in  his  place 
his  two-year  old  eon,  with  Riza  as  Regent 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  on  Oct.  31,  1925,  the 
Parliament  or  Mejliss  deposed  the  entire  Kajar 
dynasty  which  had  ruled  since  1799.  On  Dec. 
13,  1925,  Riza  was  elected  hereditary  Shah.  He 
took  the  oath  to  defend  the  constitution  (of 
1900)  on  December  15,  was  publicly  proclaimed 
the  next  day,  and  was  crowned  on  Apr.  25,  1926. 
The  new  Shah  notified  all  foieign  governments 
on  Apr.  20,  1927,  that  the  Capitulations  in  Per- 
sia would  be  abolished  on.  May  10,  1928.  On 


July  25,  1927,  Dr.  Millspaugh  refused  to  accept  a 
new  contract  because  in  it  his  powers  were  cur- 
tailed and  restricted.  He  retired  on  Aug.  4, 1927, 
and  the  Mejliss  passed  a  law  engaging  the  Ger- 
man, Dr.  Linden blatt,  to  take  his  place. 

In  proportion  as  the  Persian  leaders  grew  dis- 
trustful of,  and  antagonistic  toward,  Great  Brit- 
ain, they  displayed  a  very  different  attitude 
toward  the  United  States.  The  success  of  Dr. 
Millspaugh  in  reorganizing  Persian  finances  and 
the  cordial  cobpcration  of  Persian  authorities 
with  American  experts  helped  to  strengthen  this 
policy.  Moreover,  in  the  hope  of  securing  ready 
capital,  of  which  the  country  stood  in  desperate 
need,  the  Government  turned  to  American  oil 
companies.  There  ensued  a  tortuous  series  of 
quasi-diplomatic  oil  negotiations  when,  in  1921, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  put  forth  claims  to 
exclusive  oil  exploitation  in  the  five  northern 
provinces,  the  Anglo-Peisian  Oil  Company  coun- 
tered by  presenting  concessions  which  had  been 
obtained  by  a  certain  Russian,  Khosturia,  in  1890 
and  1910,  and  sold  by  him  to  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Anglo-Persian;  but  the1  latter  was  willing  to 
compromise  by  sharing  the  northern  field  equally 
with  the  Standard  The  Persian  Mejliss,  how- 
ever, discountenanced  this  amicable  arrangement, 
and,  in  December,  1923,  the  Persian  government 
made  a  preliminary  contract  with  the  Sinclair 
interests  for  oil  exploitation  in  four  of  the 
northern  pro\mccs,  on  condition  that  the  con- 
cessionaries advance  $10,000,000. 

Just  then  occurred  the  unfortunate  murder 
(July  24,  1924)  of  the  American  Vice  Consul 
in  Teheran,  Maj.  R.  W.  Irnbric.  He  was  killed 
by  an  excited  mob  for  his  temerity  in  trying  to 
photograph  a  Shiite  shrine  during  a  religious 
demonstration  Although  the  governments  of 
Persia  and  the  United  States  eventually  came  to 
an  amicable  settlement  over  the  occasion,  it  never- 
theless made  it  impossible  for  Sinclair  to  raise 
the  asked  for  money  in  New  York  However, 
the  sale  of  oil  and  railway  concessions  to  foreign 
firms  remained  one  of  Persia's  large  sources  of 
income. 

Admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  on  Jan.  10, 
1920,  Persia  continued  to  have  rather  difficult 
foreign  relations,  especially  with  Iraq,  down  to 
1929.  (See  IRAQ.)  A  number  of  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce  were  negotiated  with  European 
nations,  one  of  May  11,  1929,  with  Belgium,  and 
one  of  May  15,  1929,  with  France  Considerable 
agitation  prevailed  in  Persia  toward  the  end  of 
1928  and  in  1929  as  a  result  of  the  Government's 
attempt  to  westernize  the  country.  Thus,  the 
Mejliss  restricted  the  wearing  of  turbans  or 
fezzcs  to  religious  leaders  and  theological  stu- 
dents, while  the  other  Persians  were  ordered  to 
wear  European  dress  and  a  new  kind  of  hat  called 
Pahlevi,  after  the  new  dynasty.  It  was  expected, 
however,  that  the  new  clothing  would  be  made 
within  the  borders  of  the  land.  The  violent 
opposition  to  westernization  in  Afghanistan  also 
affected  the  situation  across  the  Persian  border, 
and  fired  the  Persian  Moslems  to  a  similar 
resistance.  The  Government,  however,  persisted 
in  its  efforts  to  emulate  the  Turkey  of  Mustapha 
Kemal.  See  AFGHANISTAN;  IRAQ;  PETROLEUM. 

PERU.  A  South  American  republic  on  the 
Pacific  coast  between  Ecuador  and  Chile.  No  of- 
ficial census  was  taken  after  1870,  with  the  result 
that  estimates  must  be  unscientific  in  the  ex- 
treme. An  estimate  in  1920  put  the  population 
at  5,500,000  (as  compared  with  2,597,004  in 
1870),  though  any  increase  in  population  was 
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questioned  in  many  quarters.  The  boundaries 
in  1929  were  not  definitely  settled,  estimates 
placing  the  area  at  from  679,600  to  722,461 
HqiiJiro  miles.  See  below,  under  History.  Lima, 
the  capital,  has  a  population  of  220,000  and  Cal- 
lao,  00,000,  according  to  a  census  of  1925,  Are- 
<juipa  was  estimated  to  have  a  population  of 
fiom  58,000  to  (10,000. 

Industry  and  Trade.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  cof- 
fee continue  to  occupy  the  most  important  places 
in  Peruvian  agricultural  life  Cotton  culture 
in  1928  brought  in  60,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
a  crop  of  26,170  tons  in  1U13.  The  values  of  cot- 
ton exported  in  the  two  yeais  were  1013,  1,424,- 
000  Peruvian  pounds;  1928,  0,702,637.  Sugar 
production  in  1928  totaled  302,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  192,754  tons  in  1912  Sugai  exports 
in  1913  weie  valued  at  1,380,000  Permian 
pounds;  in  1920,  15,584,888;  in  1928,  4,597,381. 
Among  the  minerals,  copper  up  to  1920  occupied 
the  leading  place,  the  1920  output  being  32,982 
metric  tons  with  a  value  of  2,358,243  Peiuvian 
pounds.  This  showed  a  negligible  gain  ovei  1913 
output.  The  production  in  1927  wan  47,805  tons 
On  the  othei  hand,  petroleum  pioduction  in  re- 
rent  yeaiH  has  forged  steadily  ahead,  so  that  by 
1920 'the  value  ot  the  output  exceeded  that  of 
copper  In  1905  the  pet i oleum  pioduction  was 
woith  little  more  than  125,000  Peiuvian  pounds, 
it  i cached  2,494,570  Peiuvian  pounds  in  1920 
and  in  1927,  15,410,900  Peruvian  pounds. 
Other  important  iiidu.stiies  include  silvei  and 
vanadium  mining,  wool,  cacao,  guano,  coca, 
and  the  making  of  Panama  hats  Exports  to- 
taled $105,929,441  in  1920,  $93,404,350  iti  1922, 
and  $109,277,000  in  1927,  as  compaied  with  $45,- 
871.504  in  1912  The  leading  imports  are,  food- 
stuHs,  cotton  goods,  metal  goods,  and  machinery 
of  all  kinds.  Impoits  for  1920  were  valued  at 
$80,283,054,  foi  1922,  at  $52,902,770,  for  1927,  at 
$09,050,000,  ii H  compaied  with  $25,015,400  in 
1912.  In  1927  the  United  States  supplied  42.3 
per  cent  of  the  imports  and  pui  chased  291  per 
cent  ot  the  exports,  (jcunany,  99  and  47  per 
cent;  (lieat  Britain,  158  and  298  per  rent. 


VALUES  IN  PERUVIAN  POUNDS 

Imports  from  Imports  from 

Great  Kritain  United  States 

1910                  l,f)7f>,54.l  1,128,,'JP5 

1014                  l,5l)8,60r>  1,570,72,4 

1917                 1,934,665  8,792,710 

1920                  2, 694,195  10,1  hH, 937 

1922                  2,024003  4,212,971 

1927                 iJ, 075,554  8,059,809 

Exports  to  Exports  to 

(jieat  Britain  United  States 

1910                 U,40;j,  127  2,0;J2,510 

J9II                  11,403, 109  3,033,259 

1917                  3,792,750  10,942,407 

1920                 12,hRl,632  16,265,092 

1922                 6,592,071  6,582,712 

1927                 8,825,270  8,612,405 

Communications.  Tn  192(5  there  were  2118 
miles  of  lailway  in  opeiation.  This  was  a  gain 
of  399  miles  over  1912  The  Feiuvian  mei chant 
manne  consisted  of  only  43  stearneis  of  75,814 
tons  in  1927.  The  tiade  of  the  countiy  is  car- 
ried mainly  in  foreign  bottoms  In*  March, 
1921,  the  Marconi  Company  took  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  Peiuvian  postal,  telegraph,  and 
wireless  services  for  25  yeais.  In  192G  there 
were  11,929  miles  of  telegraph  line,  980  post  of- 
lices  and  39,433  miles  of  telephone  wire. 

Finance.  In  1929  the  budget  balanced  at 
12,583, (>36  Peruvian  pounds.  The  public  expendi- 
tures in  1928  aggiegated  12,044,208  while  the 
revenues  were  12,198,103  (compaied  with  the 


1912  figures  of  3,425,543  for  revenues  and  3,493,- 
629  for  expenditures,  the  Peruvian  pound  equal- 
ing approximately  $4,  United  States  currency  ) . 
In  1913  the  internal  debt  amounted  to  3,792,855, 
and  in  1927  to  6,906,000;  the  foreign  debt  in  the 
two  years  was  1,162,700  and  10,342,000;  the  float- 
ing debt,  5,392,457  and  2,667,000  Peruvian  pounds. 

Government.  Up  to  1920,  internal  affairs 
were  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  central  govein- 
ment  located  at  Lima,  and  provincial  matters 
were  handled  through  a  corps  of  prefects  and  siib- 
prefeets,  responsible  entirely  to  the  President. 
Each  of  the  20  departments  is  under  a  prefect 
and  these  are  divided  into  114  provinces  under 
a  subprefect  There  are  967  districts  or  subdi- 
visions of  the  provinces  The  new  constitution 
of  Jan  18,  1920,  the  result  of  a  mo\euient  toward 
decentralization,  piovided  for  the  installation  of 
three  regional  congresses  in  the  north,  south, 
and  centie,  with  considerable  local  autonomy. 
The  President's  term  was  increased  to  five  years 
and  he  was  made  ineligible  foi  a  succeeding  term 
(This  provision  was  amended  in  1923  and  1927  to 
permit  of  reelection  )  The  number  of  senators 
was  fixed  at  57,  deputies  at  128  An  important 
step  taken  was  the  grant  of  absolute  political  and 
religious  liberty,  though  Roman  Catholicism  was 
still  retained  as  the  state  religion 

History.  Of  outstanding  importance  in  the 
period  1914-29  was  the  peaceful  settlement  in  the 
latter  year  of  the  Tacna-Anca  dispute  between 
Peru  and  Chile,  after  nearly  a  decade  of  negoti- 
ation Through  the  friendly  ofiices  of  Sonetary 
of  State  Frank  B.  Kellogg  of  the  United  States, 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
which  had  been  sevcied  for  a  period  of  17  years, 
weie  resumed  July  13,  1929  On  August  *29  of 
that  year,  the  Province  of  Tacua,  awarded  Peru 
under  the  settlement,  was  formally  placed 
under  the  Peruvian  flag  (see  TACNA-ATUCA  DIS- 
PUTE). Agreements  for  defining  IViu's  bound- 
aries were  also  entered  into  with  Bra/il,  Bolivia, 
and  Colombia,  and  negotiations  upon  the  same 
subject  were  under  way  with  Ecuador,  111  1929 

The  admin  intuition  of  Dr  Jose  Par  do  (1915- 
19)  was  maiked  by  the  breaking  ofT  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  in  1917  and  a  gieat  in- 
crease in  foreign  trade  as  a  result  of  the  demand 
for  raw  materials  by  the  belligerent  nations. 
In  1919  Peiu's  imports  doubled  and  her  exports 
tiebled  those  for  1913 

The  election  of  May  18,  1919,  resulted  in  a 
dispute  and  the  seizure  of  Picsident  Purdo  by 
adherents  of  Augusto  B.  Legnfa,  who  had  served 
as  President  during  1908-14  The  installation 
of  the  latter,  first,  as  provisional  President,  and 
then  as  regulaily  elected  Piesident,  followed. 
Under  Legula,  ambitious  projects  \veie  set  under 
way  for  the  rnodermxation  of  the  countiy.  Com- 
mitted to  an  extension  of  the  federal  principle, 
he  promulgated  a  new  constitution  and  invited 
foreign  countries,  through  expert  commissions,  to 
participate  in  Per  if  H  reconsti  notion.  In  1919  an 
attempt  was  made  to  attract  immigrants  by  an 
offei  of  free  tinnspoi  tation  ,  and  the  construction 
of  the  Av-Iipucho-Cuyo  Kailway  to  put  the  capital 
in  touch  with  southern  Peru  was  pushed.  In 
1921,  ai  rangomeiits  were  made  with  a  BritiHh- 
Canadian  company  for  the  construction  of  some 
1500  miles  of  railway  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  In  1922  a  programme  for  important 
irrigation  works  was  inaugurated  to  centre 
around  the  Cafiete  and  Moche  rivers.  An  Amer- 
ican sanitary  expert,  beginning  with  1919,  was 
given  full  powers  to  stamp  out  malaria  and  yei- 
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low  fever,  and  in  1919,  General  Gorgas  was  re- 
quested to  undertake  the  sanitation  of  Peru's  im- 
portant cities.  The  General's  death  temporarily 
checked  the  plan.  The  reorganization  of  the 
army  during  1919-21  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  French  commission  and  of  the  navy,  in  1920, 
under  an  American  commission  with  full  powers. 
In  1921,  several  American  educational  experts 
went  to  Peru  and  one  of  theii  number  was  made 
director  of  instruction.  The  beginnings  of  a 
labor  code  w,ere  attempted  in  1924  with  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  for  workmen's  compensation  and  the 
aibitration  of  industiial  disputes,  and  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Government  was  much  im- 
proved. Results  of  these  progressive  activities 
were  at  once  evident.  By  1922  foreign  interest 
had  increased  so  enormouslv  that  it  was  esti- 
mated British  holdings  totaled  $125,000,000; 
American,  $90,000,000,  Italian,  ,$50,000,000;  and 
Geiman,  $10,000,000.  Other  American  repub- 
lics joined  with  Peru  in  celebrating  at  L«inia  and 
Ayacucho  the  centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacu- 
cho  on  Dec.  9,  1924.  General  Perishing  headed 
the  delegation  from  the  United  States. 

Despite  a  constitutional  provision  forbidding 
two  consecutive  terms  in  office,  President  Legufa 
was  reflected  in  1924  In  1927  the  constitution 
was  amended  to  permit  the  reelection  of  the  Pres- 
ident without  restriction  and  on  Aug.  5,  1929, 
Logiifa  was  again  elected,  without  opposition, 
for  the  term  1930-35.  His  regime,  which  at  first 
assumed  the  aspects  of  a  benevolent  dictatorship, 
gradually  became  more  severe.  An  insurrection 
of  peasants  in  November,  1924,  was  suppressed 
after  two  days'  fighting  and  the  revolutionary 
leaders  were  executed.  In  August,  1920,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  enacted  a  measure  provid- 
ing for  the  suspension  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  peisonal  liberty  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Government.  Another  law  adopted  in  Septem- 
ber, 192S,  designated  as  a  capital  offense  any  act 
committed  by  Peruvians  either  at  home  or 
abroad  which  the  Government  judged  contrary 
to  the  social  order  and  public  welfare  of  Peru. 
The  punishment  provided,  upon  arrest  and  con- 
viction, was  the  confiscation  of  the  defendant's 
property,  as  well  as  25  years  imprisonment.  The 
measure  was  designed  to  prevent  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Government  from  both  within  and  out- 
side the  borders  of  Peru. 

Numerous  political  opponents  of  the  Legufa 
regime,  forced  into  exile,  at  this  time  were  carry- 
ing on  revolutionary  propaganda  from  refuges 
in  Pans,  New  York,  Havana,  and  Guayaquil.  An 
opposition  paper,  called  La  Rcpubhca,  made  its 
appearance  in  New  York  City  in  1928.  Still  an- 
other decree,  signed  by  President  Legufa  June 
22,  1929,  prohibited  the  teaching  of  doctrines  op- 
posed to  the  State  religion  (Roman  Catholic)  in 
official  or  private  establishments.  The  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  President  Legufa's  advent  to 
public  life,  Sept.  8,  1929,  was  declared  a  national 
holiday  and  celebrated  throughout  the  nation. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  resolution,  named 
him  "Procer  of  Peru,"  a  title  hitherto  held  only 
by  a  few  of  the  founders  and  early  leaders  of  the 
nation.  Toward  the  end  of  1927,  he  inaugurated  a 
larger  naval-building  progiamme.  Peru  celebrated 
the  108th  anniversary  of  her  independence  on  July 
28,  1929.  In  connection  with  the  celebration,  the 
Government  conferred  on  President  Hoover  and 
Secretary  of  State  Stimson,  of  the  United  States, 
decorations  of  the  Order  of  the  Sun. 

FESHKOV,  ALEX&I  MAXiM6vrrcH.  See 
GOBKY,  MAXIM. 


PESTS,  INSECT.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOM- 
IC; FORESTRY;  HORTICULTURE. 

P&TAIN,  HENRI  PHILIPPE  (1856-  ).  A 
French  army  officer,  born  at  Cauchy  le  Tour, 
Pas-de-Calais,  and  educated  at  Saint-Cyr  and  the 
ficole  de  Guerre  In  1914  he  headed  the  33rd 
Army  Corps  in  a  masterly  retreat  from  Char- 
leroi  to  the  Marne,  and  in  1916,  in  command 
at  Verdun,  he  defended  it  against  the  great 
effort  of  the  Germans  to  capture  it  and  retook 
Fort  Vaux.  In  1916  he  commanded  the  central 
group  of  French  Armies.  Appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  forces  on  the  western 
front,  May  15,  1917,  he  maintained  close  rela- 
tions with  his  allies,  and  struck  the  Germans 
with  great  energy  at  Verdun  and  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.  He  was  made  a  marshal  of  France 
in  November,  1918,  became  vice  president  of 
the  Conseil  Supe"rieur  de  la  Guerre,  inspector 
general  of  the  French  army  (1922),  and  com- 
manded the  French  forces  fighting  the  rebellious 
tribes  in  Morocco  (1925-26).  In  1929  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy.  Consult  Les 
trots  marechaux,  by  Le  Goffie  (1919),  and  Com- 
ment j'ai  nommc  Foch  et  Pctain,  by  Pamleve 
( 1924 ) .  See  WORLD  WAR. 

PETERKIN,  JULIA  Moon  (1880-  ).  An 
American  novelist.  She  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina, early  left  motherless,  and  educated  at  Con- 
verse College  While  teaching  at  Fort  Motte, 
S.  C.,  she  met  and  married  W.  G.  Peterkin  and 
became  the  mistress  of  Lang  Syne  Plantation 
Her  duties  in  that  capacity  and  the  reaiing  of 
a  son  occupied  about  20  years  of  her  life  before 
she  turned  to  writing.  Her  iirst  book,  (Ireen 
Thursday  (1924),  consists  of  folk-tales  of  the 
South  Carolina  "gullah"  Negroes,  in  dialect. 
Black  April  (1927),  a  novel,  is  largely  composed 
of  incidents  in  Mrs.  Peterkm's  plantation  experi- 
ences. In  1928  her  novel,  Scarlet  Sister  Mary, 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

FETBIE,  pe'trl,  SIR  ( WILLIAM  MATTHEWS) 
FLINDERS  (1H53-  ).  An  English  Egyptolo- 
gist (see  VOL  XVIII).  He  continued  his  exca- 
vations in  Egypt  till  1922,  and  was  knighted  in 
the  next  yeai  Among  bis  later  wiitings  are 
Amulets  (1914),  Ueliopolis  (1914);  Kcarabs 
(1917);  Tools  and  Weapons  (1917),  Eastern 
Exploration  (1919);  Nome  Sources  of  Human 
History  (1919),  I'rchislonc  Egypt  (11)20), 
Social  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  (1923)  ;  Lahun  II 

(1923)  ;  History  of  Egypt,  /8<)4-1928-t  Religious 
Life  in  Ancient  Egypt    (1924)  ,   tfcdmcnt  7,  //, 

(1924)  ;  Tombs  of  the  Courtiers  (1924)  ;  Buttons 
and   Design    Rcarabs    (1925),    Ancient    Weights 
(1926);     (llass    Stamps    and    Weights     (1926); 
Descriptive  Sociology  of  Ancient  Egypt   ( 1 926 )  ; 
and     Hill     Figures     of    England     (1926).     See 
ARCHEOLOGY. 

PETBOLEUM.  The  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  the  petroleum  industry  that  took  place 
in  the  10-year  interval  from  1914  to  1924  was 
not  projected  into  the  5-year  period  from  1924 
to  1929  in  equal  proportion.  Except  for  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  production  during  1927, 
which  amounted  to  about  17  per  cent  in  the 
United  States  and  slightly  less  than  that  for 
the  world,  the  rate  of  output  has  been  changed 
but  little.  The  fundamental  factor  in  holding 
production  back,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
the  unsatisfactory  marketing  conditions  en- 
gendered by  overproduction. 

The  demand  for  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  has  remained  quite  steady  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  period,  but  even  the  high 
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rate  of  consumption  has  failed  to  deplete  the 
tremendous  stocks  of  petroleum  that  have  ac- 
cumulated. Improvement  in  refining  and  pro- 
duction practices  has  served  to  reduce  costs 
for  individual  operators,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  has  served  to  increase  the  amount  of  effective 
overproduction. 

Outside  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  con- 
tinued as  the  principal  producer  until  1927, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  Russia  and  Vene- 
zuela. Production  in  Russia  has  grown  steadily 
since  1920,  but  in  Venezuela  the  rate  of  growth 
may  justly  be  considered  as  amazing.  Vene- 
zuelan production,  which  first  appears  on  the 
records  in  1917  when  it  amounted  to  120,000 
barrels  of  42  United  States  gallons,  had  in- 
creased to  04,400,000  barrels  in  1927  and  was 
even  larger  in  1928.  Rumania's  production, 
which  had  dropped  from  13,5.55,000  barrels  in 
1913  to  3,721,000  barrels  in  1917  and  only 
amounted  to  10,807,000  bariels  in  1923,  hys 
shown  remarkable  growth  since  1923,  amounting 
to  30,<JO(),000  barrels  in  1928. 

Colombia  is  another  pioducer  that  has  shown 
extraordinary  giowth  in  the  past  few  years  In 
1922  the  production  of  pcti  oleum  from  Colombia 
amounted  to  but  323,000  barrels,  which  had  in- 
creased to  19,900,000  barrels  by  1928.  The 
world's  production  of  petroleum,  which  was 
858,909,000  bands  in  1922  and  1,015,727,000  in 
1923,  hud  increased  to  1,252,145,000  barrels  by 
1927,  and  piehnmiary  estimates  for  1928  in- 
dicated an  output  of  1,322,890,000  barrels 

Of  fundamental  importance  to  the  continued 
expansion  ot  the  petroleum  industry  has  been 
the  great  increase  in  niimbei  of  automotive  ve- 
hicles (See  MOTOR  VEHICLES.)  On  Jan.  1, 
1914,  there  were  in  opeiation  in  the  United 
States  1,250,000  automobiles,  which  by  the  close 
of  1923  had  inci  eased  to  inoie  than  15,250,000 
and  early  in  1929  amounted  to  appioximately 
25,000,000  Great  as  has  been  the  expansion  in 
the  peti  oleum  industry,  it  has  not  been  propor- 
tionately as  gieat  as  that  in  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles The  improvement  in  technical  proc- 
esses and,  in  particular,  the  evolution  and  de- 
velopment of  the  clacking  processes,  has  served 
to  inciease  the  yield  of  naphtha  from  the  crude 
oil  to  almost  300  per  cent  of  that  attained  in 
1913 

Important  American  Oil  Fields.  Though 
the  pioduction  of  oil  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  hundreds  of  pools  scattered  in  many  States, 
the  number  of  pools  with  huge  pioduction 
records  is  relatively  small.  Recoids  show  that 
only  a  few  oil  fields  in  the  United  States  have 
produced  a  total  quantity  of  oil  exceeding 
100,000,000  bail  els  Production  record  is  held 
by  the  Midway-Sunset  Field  in  California,  which 
has  yielded  an  enormous  total  of  more  than 
600,000,000  barrels  of  oil  in  about  28  years,  a 
record  unapproached  by  any  other  field  in  the 
United  States.  Other  important  fields  that  have 
produced  in  excess  of  250,000,000  barrels  include 
Coalinga,  Keiii  River,  and  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
Gushing,  Okla  ;  and  "Bradford,  Pa. 

The  Salt  Creek  Field  in  Wyoming  may  ulti- 
mately reach  255,000,000  barrels,  because  of  its 
deeper  sands,  which  have  not  yet  been  developed 
but  are  known  to  contain  a  large  volume  of 
crude.  The  Smackover  Field  in  Arkansas,  from 
its  several  sands  producing  Jieavy  and  light  oil 
has  produced  approximately  240,000,000  barrels 
and  may  ultimately  reach  255,000,000  barrels, 
as  the  field  is  yet  young.  Other  important  fields 


in  the  United  States,  in  the  approximate  order 
of  their  importance,  include  the  Glenn-PooI- 
Kiefer,  Okla.;  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif.;  Heald- 
ton  and  Burbank,  Okla.;  Santa  Maria,  Fuller- 
ton,  and  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.;  Caddo,  La.; 
Coyote,  Calif.,  Humble,  Tex.;  Tonkawa,  Okla.; 
Mexia,  Powell,  Spindletop,  and  Sour  Lake,  Tex., 
and  the  Seminole  area  of  Oklahoma. 

When  an  oil  field  is  first  brought  into  produc- 
tion, it  is  known  as  a  "flush"  field;  that  is,  it 
usually  has  "flush"  production  derived  from 
flowing  wells,  as  distinguished  from  "settled" 
production  from  pumping  wells  of  older  fields. 
Production  of  oil  in  new  flush  fields  usually 
inei  eases  rapidly  after  the  discovery  well  is 
drilled  in  and  quickly  reaches  an  early  peak 
from  which  the  decline  is  rapid  at  first  and  then 
more  gradual.  Factors  influencing  the  produc- 
tion of  flush  fields  are  the  size  of  dividual 
leases  and  the  number  of  wells  drilled.  Under 
the  system  of  competitive  leasing  and  drilling, 
the  owner  of  the  lirst  well  usually  endeavors 
to  get  all  of  the  oil  possible  before  it  is  taken  by 
other  owners  drawing  on  the  same  pool  of  oil. 
In  cases  where  a  large  block  of  land  is  held  by 
one  or  comparatively  few  interests,  the  rapid 
development  of  a  pool  seldom  occurs,  because 
competitive  pressure  does  not  exist  in  such  an 
aggravated  form.  The  time  element  in  a  field's 
development  also  is  affected  by  such  factors  as 
the  si /e  of  the  pool,  whether  large  or  small, 
whether  extensions  or  new  pools  aie  found,  or 
whether  piodiicing  sands  are  found  at  different 
depths  in  the  same  field  Consult  I'elroleum, 
Fad  ft  and  Figures,  published  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute 

Totnl  I  Tin  tod  States  production  for  1928  was 
approximately  899,000,000  barrels,  as  compared 
with  !)01,129ioOO  bairels  for  1927,  or,  in  terms 
of  daily  aveiage  production,  2,401,000  barrels 
versus  ^2,470,000  barrels.  In  April,  1929,  the 
daily  production  rate  was  around  2,650,000  bar- 
rels. The  three  major  producing  areas  were 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  California,  Texas  and 
California  showing  increased  production  rates 
in  192S,  as  compared  with  1927,  whereas  Okla- 
homa showed  a  decline.  New  discoveries  of 
greater  or  less  impoitance  occurred  in  neaily  all 
districts  in  1928. 

Mexican  Production.  The  rapid  rise  and 
fall  of  the  production  of  petroleum  in  Mexico 
has  been  bensational  As  early  as  1901,  there 
was  a  small  oil  production  in  Mexico,  but  it  was 
not  until  1910  that  its  production  became  a 
commercial  factor  Within  a  few  year  s,  the 
output  became  second  only  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  principal  oil  Helds  in  Mexico 
are  distinguished  as  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern.  The  Southern  field  has  been  charac- 
terized as  Mexico's  "Golden  Lane."  From  a 
negligible  quantity  in  1901,  the  production  of 
peti  oleum  in  Mexico  increased  to  12,553,000 
barrels  in  1911,  reaching  a  peak  of  193,398,000 
in  1921,  and  steadily  declining  thereafter  until 
it  fell  below  100,000,000  in  1926  for  the  first 
time  since  1919,  and  was  less  than  00,000,000 
barrels  in  1928.  Adverse  legislation  has  been 
an  impoitant  factor  in  the  declining  rate  of 
petroleum  production  in  Mexico  during  recent 
years. 

Persian  Oil  Fields.  Persia  is  now  the  most 
productive  oil  area  in  Asia.  The  first  wells 
were  completed  in  1908  and  commercial  pro- 
duction began  about  two  years  later.  The 
principal  producing  areas  are  Maidan-i-Napthun, 
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now  on  an  oil-burning  basis.  Of  even  more 
significance  in  its  elleet  upon  the  petroleum  and 
coal  industries,  the  one  favorably  and  the  other 
unfavorably,  was  a  similar  conversion  to  an  oil- 
burning  basis  of  the  mei  chant  shipping  of  the 
woild.  Thus,  before  the  War,  of  the  world's 
total  gross  tonnage,  amounting  to  45,404,000 
tons,  probably  less  than  4  per  cent  burned  oil. 
In  1920  the  world's  tonnage  had  increased  to 
53,905,000  tons,  of  which  oil  burners  represented 
about  17  per  cent.  In  1920  the  total  tonnage 
was  04,784,000  tons,  of  which  20,827,000  tons 
or  32  per  cent,  were  listed  as  oil  Dinners.  The 
American  merchant  maiine  has  an  oil-burning 
tonnage  of  9,217,000  gross,  the  largest  of  any 
country.  Jn  1914  its  oil-burning  gross  tonnage 
amounted  to  only  050,000.  (*reat  Britain  has 
an  oil-burning  gross  tonnage  of  0,004,000,  and  in 
1914  its  total  was  approximately  557,000  gross 
tons. 

Most  of  the  oil  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  of  heavy  quality,  suitable  for  use 
chiefly  as  fuel  oil,  and  much  of  it  goes  into 
marine  use.  Some  is  "topped,"  or  refined,  how- 
ever, and  an  increasing  gasoline  recovery  is  be- 
ing obtained  by  modem  refining  methods.  The 
piinciple  consuming  agencies  foi  fuel  oil  and  gas 
oil  are  the  mei chant  maiine,  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
railroads  using  oil-bin  ning  locomotives,  and 
public  utility  power  plants  and  industries  using 
oil  burners  under  boileis,  or  equipped  with 
Diesel  engines  for  power  purposes  Domestic 
heating  with  oil  also  is  becoming  of  increasing 
importance.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
numbei  of  burners  now  installed  in  homes  and 
apartment  houses  aggregates  in  excess  of 
1,000,000,  each  consuming  an  average  of  at  least 
50  barrels  of  oil  per  annum. 

Public  Aspects  of  the  Industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  year  1907  is  memoiable  in 
the  history  of  the  oil  industry  because,  during 
that  yeai,  the  Standard  Oil  dissolution  suit  was 
started.  The  cont Tolling  ownership  of  the  sev- 
eial  Standaid  Oil  companies  has  been  widely 
dispersed  since  the  dissolution  decree  was  put 
into  effect  in  1911.  No  single  factor  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  safeguard  our  country 
against  the  danger  of  a  developing  tendency  to 
antagonism,  as  the  easy  transportation,  the 
breaking  down  of  the  barriers  of  isolation,  the 
facilitation  of  acquaintance  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  city  and  country  that  have 
come  with  the  age  of  petroleum,  as  leaders  of 
the  petroleum  industry  consider  the  past  score  of 
yeais  Perhaps  no  present-day  industry  is 
more  charactei  istically  American  than  that  of 
petroleum.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the  world's 
petroleum  industry  is  in  the  United  States. 
Among  American  industries,  it  rates  second  only 
to  agi  iculture.  From  1900  to  1925,  peti  oleum 
production  multiplied  by  11.8.  In  that  same 
peiiod,  pig  iron  multiplied  by  2.67;  bituminous 
coal  by  24;  copper  by  2.7;  steel  by  2.4;  lead 
by  2.4;  and  silver  by  1.3. 

There  are  no  satisfactory  data  on  the  number 
of  people  in  the  petroleum  industry;  it  has 
grown  too  fast,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  1,100,000  officials  and  employees. 
To  this  must  be  added  operators  of  filling  sta- 
tions, of  which  the  number  is  harder  to  estimate, 
but  is  placed  conservatively  around  225,000. 
Owing  to  constant  improvements,  the  workers 
tend  to  grow  fewer  in  proportion  to  output, 
though  the  number  is  growing  steadily.  The 
great  number  of  investors  and  royalty  owners 


make  the  industry  an  exceptionally  wide  dis- 
tubutor  of  incomes. 

Politically,  the  petroleum  industry  has  re- 
ceived much  public  attention  since  relatively 
early  in  the  Harding  administration.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  essential  facts  have  been  obscured 
by  the  political  aspects  of  the  situation;  never- 
theless, public  opinion  has  shown  but  little  room 
for  doubt  that  the  entire  situation  involving 
former  Secretary  Fall,  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Harry 
F.  Sinclair,  and  otbeis  was  of  a  very  unsavory 
character.  The  question  of  oil  conservation 
likewise  has  been  much  discussed  in  recent  years 
and  on  Dec.  19,  1924,  Piesident  Coolidge  con- 
stituted the  Fedeial  Oil  Conservation  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  In- 
terior, and  Commerce,  to  study  the  Govern- 
ment's icsponsibilities  and  to  enlist  the  full  co- 
operation of  representatives  of  the  oil  industry 
in  the  investigation 

The  Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board  issued 
questionnaires  to  the  peti  oleum  industry  cover- 
ing eveiy  phase  of  petroleum  activity,  and  in 
February,  May,  and  June,  11)20,  held  public 
hearings  at  Washington,  D  C ,  at  which  oil 
executives,  technologists,  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  industiy  were  heard.  Jn  Septem- 
ber, 1920,  the  Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board 
made  public  its  piehminary  icport  At  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  December,  192(>,  the  Amei  ican 
Petroleum  Institute  appio\ed  the  board's  pie- 
limary  report  and  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  an  institute  committee 
to  foimulate  and  i  ecomnicnd  a  piograinxne  of 
legislation  to  be  advocated  giving  sanction  and 
effect  to  agi  cements  by  oil  pioducers  for  the 
curtailment  of  pioduction  111  pools  wheie,  and 
during  penods  when,  there  is  overproduction, 
having  for  their  purpose  the  economical  and 
orderly  production  of  oil 

At  the  suggestion  of  Chaiiman  Woik  of  the 
Federal  Oil  Conservation  Boaid,  a  committee  of 
nine  was  formed  late  in  1927  to  study  possible 
legislative  steps  designed  to  eflect  gi eater  con- 
seivation  of  the  country's  natuial  petroleum  re- 
sources. This  committee  comprised  three  repie- 
sentatives  of  the  (joveiiiiuent,  thiee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  three  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  Early  in  1929,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  international  accord  on  the  subject 
of  oil  conservation  might  be  forthcoming  and  a 
meeting  was  held  in  New  York  in  March,  1929, 
which  was  attended  by  repiesentatives  of  the 
industry  throughout  the  world.  A  tentative 
agreement  was  reached,  thereby  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction in  1929  should  be  held  down  to  the  level 
that  prevailed  in  1928.  The  ( 2  oven  mien  t,  how- 
ever, refused  to  sanction  this  proposal,  holding 
that  it  violated  the  anti-t~ust  laws,  leaving  the 
entire  question  of  oil  conservation  in  at  least  as 
badly  muddled  a  condition  as  ever. 

Bibliography.  Petroleum  Facts  and  Figures 
(1928 — second  and  revised  edition,  1929),  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  is 
perhaps  the  most  illuminating  discourse  on  the 
petroleum  industry  available.  The  frequent  re- 
ports of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  also  the  annual  issues  of  The 
Mineral  Industry  afford  considerable  information, 
particularly  on  the  statistics  of  petroleum. 
From  time  to  time,  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  in  New  York  also  publishes  valu- 
able bulletins  and  technical  papers  presented  at 
its  annual  meetings.  A  most  complete  and  useful 
work  is  Handbook  of  the  Petroleum  Industry,  2 
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vols.,  D.  T.  Day,  editor  (New  York,  1922).  Other 
recent  volumes  of  value  are  V.  R.  Garfiaa,  Pe- 
troleum Resources  of  the  World  (New  York, 
1923);  L.  C.  Uren,  Petroleum  Production  En- 
gineering (New  York,  1924);  J.  M.  Macfarlane, 
Fishes,  The  Source  of  Petroleum  (New  York, 
1923);  Dorsey  Hager,  Practical  Oil  Geology 
(New  York,  1919)  ;  id.,  Oil  Field  Practice  (New 
York,  1921);  R.  H.  Johnson,  L.  G.  Huntley,  and 
R.  E.  Sommers,  The  Business  of  Oil  Production 
(New  York,  1922)  ;  J.  E.  Pogue,  The  Economics 
of  Petroleum  (New  York,  1921) ;  Victor  Ziegler, 
Popular  Oil  Geology,  2d  ed.  (New  York,  1920) ; 
U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  World  Atlas  of  Commer- 
cial Geology,  part  i,  Distribution  of  Mineral 
Production  (Washington,  1921)  ;  U  R  Bureau  of 
Standards,  National  Standard  Petroleum  Oil  Ta- 
bles, Circular  No  7.7 >/  (Washington,  1924)  See 
MEXICO;  IKAQ;  SAKHALIN;  PERSIA;  SHIP-BUILD- 
ING, Oil  Fuel;  CHEMISTRY,  APPLIED;  and  GEOLOGY. 

PETBOVA,  OLGA  (MRS.  J.  D.  STUART) 
( 1 886-  ) .  An  actress  horn  in  Warsaw,  Poland, 
and  educated  at  Paris,  Brussels,  and  London. 
She  began  her  theatrical  career  at  the  age  of  20 
in  Shakespearean  productions  and  later  ap- 
peared in  plays  of  Ibwen,  Bernstein,  and  Strind- 
berg  After  making  her  American  stage  debut 
in  New  York  City  in  1911,  she  gave  some  time 
to  motion  picture's  and  appeared  in  The  Daugh- 
ter of  Destiny;  The  Orchid  Lady,  Bridges 
Burned,  and  More  Truth  than  Poetry,  written 
by  herself.  She  herself  wrote  The  White  Pea- 
cock and  The  Huirwane,  in  which  she  starred. 

PETRTTNKEVITCH,  ALEXANDER  (1875- 
)  A  Russia n- American  zoologist,  born  at 
Plitiki  in  Russia,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  MOHCOW  and  at  Freiburg  He  was  lecturer 
in  /oology  at  Harvard  (1903-04);  acting  pio- 
fessor  (190(5)  at  the  University  of  Indiana; 
honorary  ciuator  of  aiachnida  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  (1909-11);  and 
professor  of  zoology  (since  1917)  at  Yale.  He 
published:  (ledanken  ubcr  Verrrbung  (1903); 
Free  Will  (1905);  Index  Catalogue  of  Spiders 
of  North  Central  and  Kouth  America  (1911), 
Terrestrial  Pultrozoic  Arachnida  of  North  Ameri- 
ca (1913),  and  Morphology  of  Invertebrate 
Types  (1910). 

PHELPS,  WILLIAM  LYON  (1865-  ).  An 
American  literary  critic  and  university  professor 
(see  VOL.  XVIII).  Continuing  his  work  as 
Lampson  professor  at  Yale,  Dr.  Phelps  has  con- 
ducted in  ticnbner's  Magazine  a  department  re- 
flecting his  views  on  books  and  current  topics 
under  the  title,  "As  I  Like  It."  He  is  also  the 
author  of  The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel 
(1910)  ;  The  Advance  of  English  hoetry  (1918)  ; 
Archibald  Marshall  (1918);  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Theatre  (1918)  ;  Reading  the  Bible  (1919)  ; 
Essays  on  Modern  Dramatists  (1920-21 )  ;  Human 
Nature  in  the  Rible  (1922);  Some  Makers  of 
American  Literature  (1923)  ;  Essays  on  American 
Authors  (1924)  ;  Human  Nature  and  the  Gospel 
(1925);  Adventures  and  Confessions  (1926); 
Happiness  (1920);  and  Love  (1928). 

PHILADELPHIA.  The  third  city  in  size  of 
the  United  States.  The  population  rose  from 
1,549,008  in  1910  to  1,823,779  in  1920  and  to 
2,064,200  in  1928,  by  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  In  1920  the  municipal  govern- 
ment was  reorganized  and  a  new  city  charter 
adopted.  The  bicameral  council  of  144  mem- 
bers was  replaced  by  a  small  council  of  21  mem- 
bers; a  budget  syste'm  was  adopted;  and  model 
civil -service  reforms  were  introduced,  including 


provisions  for  a  civil-service  commission  of  three 
persons.  A  city  purchasing  arait  and  a  city 
architect  also  were  appointed,  and  radical 
changes  were  made  affecting  city  contracts.  A 
zoning  plan  was  adopted,  dividing  the  city  into 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and  unre- 
stricted use  districts,  five  height  districts,  and 
five  area  districts. 

Much  has  been  done  since  1014  to  improve  the 
port,  which  in  1929  consisted  of  207  wharves,  41 
railroad  piers,  and  8  municipal  pieis.  In  1915 
the  two  Southwark  piers  weie  completed  by  the 
city  as  the  first  units  of  a  scheme  to  give  Phila- 
delphia a  municipally-owned  water  front  of  more 
than  a  mile.  The  complete  development  of 
the  plan  involved  the  consti  uction  of  a  series  of 
piers,  each  connected  with  the  belt  line  on 
Delaware  Avenue,  giving  access  to  all  the  indus- 
tries along  the  livei ;  the  total  cost  was  estimated 
at  $24,000,000.  This  development  also  included 
the  dredging  of  the  Delaware  River  to  the  sea  to 
a  depth  of  35  feet.  In  1916  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment began  the  construction  of  a  concrete  dry- 
dock,  1064  feet  long  by  212  5  feet  wide,  which  was 
completed  in  1921 ;  the  diydock  may  be  divided  so 
as  to  dock  one  ship  670  feet  long  and  another  330 
teet  long.  Duiing  the  \\oild  Y\ar,  Congiess  ap- 
propriated $02,000,000  foi  the  construction  at 
the  shipyards  at  Hog  Island  of  120  vessels  of 
7500  tons  and  60  vessels  of  8800  tons  capacity. 
In  1927,  12,086  vessels  of  41,290,482  giobs  tons 
entered  and  cleaied  the  port.  In  that  year,  the 
exports  of  3,752,939  tons  wcie  valued  at  $90,- 
306,209  and  the  imports  of  2,703,185  tons  at 
$204,891,132. 

Between  1914  and  1924,  11  miles  of  elevated 
railroad  were  built  from  the  Maiket  Street  ele- 
vated north  and  northeast,  loughly  paiallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Delawaie  Rivei.  An  effort  was 
made  to  make  the  line  as  noiseless  as  possible, 
the  steel  supports  being  partly  filled  with  con- 
crete to  minimize  then  \ibiation  and  the  rails 
laid  in  a  loadbed  ot  broken  stone  In  1915  a 
$6,000,000  bond  issue  was  voted  for  the  consti  uc- 
tion  of  a  new  subway  system,  which  was  to  run 
north  and  south  under  Broad  Street,  dossing  be- 
neath the  older  subway  at  City  Hall,  and  was 
planned  to  cost  some  $46,000,000.  Inci easing 
costs  caused  by  wai-time  conditions,  however, 
forced  postponement  of  construction,  and  the 
work  was  not  resumed  until  1923  In  September, 
1928,  two  tracks  of  this  subway  north  from  City 
Hall  to  Grange  Avenue,  a  distance  of  about  8 
miles,  were  opened  to  traflic  The  line  was  tem- 
porarily operated  bv  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  pending  the  conclusion  of  nego- 
tiations toward  a  peimanent  agieement.  The 
section  between  City  Hall  and  South  Street  was 
still  under  construction  but  was  expected  to  be 
in  operation  by  April,  1930.  The  total  cost  of 
the  work  was  appioximately  $95,000,000. 

The  Delaware  Rivei  HUhjtension  bridge  between 
Philadelphia  and  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  constructed 
between  1921  and  1926,  the  total  cost  of  $28,871,- 
000  being  borne  by  the  two  cities  and  by  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  See 
CAMDEN.  In  1923  a  bascule  bridge  o\er  the 
Schuylkill  River  was  built  by  the  city  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Surveys.  In  1929  the 
completion  of  the  Tacony-Palmyra  Bridge  over 
the  Delaware  River  provided  a  second  highway- 
toll  bridge  connecting  Philadelphia  and  points  on 
the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river.  The  bridge  is 
2324  feet  long  and  38  feet  wide  and  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $4,692,000.  Between  1926  and  1929, 
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a  4800-ft.  dam  and  power  house  were  built  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River  by  the  Sus- 

Juehanna  Power  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
'hiladelphia  Electric  Company.  A  total  of  378,- 
000  hoi  se  power  in  seven  54,000-horse-power  units 
was  to  be  installed  in  the  power  house.  In  1925 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  city,  in  accordance  with  which  a 
new  line,  largely  subway,  was  to^be  constructed 
between  15th  Street  and  the  Schuylkill  River  to 
replace  the  elevated  structure  and  a  new 
terminal  was  tu  be  erected  in  West  Philadelphia, 
after  which  the  Broad  Street  Station  was  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  viaduct  along  Market  Street 
removed. 

A  cultuial  centre  is  being  developed  on  the  new 
Parkway,  cieated  through  the  demolition  of 
hundreds  of  old  buildings,  so  that  the  city's  cen- 
tre might  be  directly  linked  by  a  grand  boulevard 
with  Fairmount  PaVk  Two  important  units  of 
this  contie  have  been  completed,  the  Art  Museum 
and  the  Free  library  The  Art  Museum,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Parkway,  is  built  in  the 
stylo  of  classical  Greek  structures.  The  stone 
usVd  is  a  pinkish  dolomite  and  the  roof  and  cor- 
nices, together  with  a  portion  of  the  interior,  are 
of  glazed  teira  cotta  There  are  two  exhibition 
floors  with  a  floor  space  of  about  168,000  square 
feet.  The  immgural  exhibition  was  held  in 
Maich,  1928,  the  galleries  completed  comprising 
10  period  rooms  devoted  to  the  English  and 
American  sections  and  nine  galleries  of  European 
schools  The  cost  of  construction  was  approxi- 
mately $11,000,000  The  new  main  building  of 
the  Free  Libnuy  of  Philadelphia  is  situated  half- 
way between  the  City  Hall  and  the  Art  Museum, 
on  the  Paikway.  Indiana  limestone  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  exterior  and  artificial 
stone  in  the  interior  It*  shelves  have  a  ca- 
pacity for  1,750,000  volumes.  When  completely 
equipped,  it  will  repiesent  a  total  cost  of  ap- 
pioximately  $7,000,000  It  was  dedicated  on  June 
2,  1927  A  bequest  to  the  city  by  the  late  Jules 
E  Mastbaum  has  made  possible  the  construction 
of  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Rodin  Museum  at 
Meudon,  Fiance,  in  which  works  of  the  French 
sculptor  aie  housed  Plans  for  the  further 
development  of  the  Parkway  as  a  cultural  centre 
include  the  constiuction  of  a  new  $1,000,000  home 
for  the  Franklin  Institute,  which  will  also  house 
a  museum  of  science  and  industry,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  headquarters  building  for  the 
Ameiican  Philosophical  Society.  The  Philadel- 

?hia  Grand  Opeia  Company  was  organized  in 
927,  and  the  erection  of  a  giand  opera  house 
was  contemplated  in  1929.  A  municipal  stadium 
was  erected  in  1925,  and  the  Philadelphia  air- 
port was  established  in  1927.  In  1926  the  Ses- 
quicentennial  Exposition  was  held  in  the  south 
of  the  citv  adjoining  the  Navy  Yard.  It  was 
open  from  June  to  December,  but  failed  to  arouse 
wide  interest  and  was  not  financially  successful. 
In  1928  the  census  prepared  by  the  director 
of  attendance  showed  that  there  were  344,684 
children  of  school  age  in  Philadelphia  Of  these 
234,257  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  82,- 
316  in  the  paiochial  schools,  and  8401  in  private 
schools;  in  addition,  7418  were  employed  but 
weie  attending  continuation  school.  There  were 
205  public  elementary  schools,  4  schools  of  prac- 
tice, 1  demonstitttion  school,  1  industrial  arts 
school,  1  trade  and  continuation  school,  2  con- 
tinuation schools,  1C  junior  high  schools,  13 
senior  high  schools,  1  normal  school,  1  residential 
school.  Since  the  inception  of  a  $57,500,000 


building  programme  in  1921,  81  new  buildings 
have  been  constructed  and  60  unlit  buildings 
eliminated,  raising  the  sanitary  rating  of  the 
school  plants  from  81.2  to  90,7  per  cent. 

In  1927,  according  to  the  census  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
242,249  persons  were  employed  by  0035  industrial 
establishments  in  Philadelphia  and  received  $315,- 
249,800  in  wages;  the  value  of  products  manu- 
factured was  $1,683,524,200.  Philadelphia  leads 
in  the  production  of  leather  and  tanned  goods, 
knit  goods,  carpets  and  iugs,  cigais  and  cigar- 
ettes, hats,  saws,  and  files  and  IH  second  in  the 
refining  of  sugai  and  manufacture  of  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  confectionery  and  ice  cieam,  chem- 
icals and  druggists*  supplies,  millinery,  lace,  and 
in  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles.  The  financial 
institutions  of  Philadelphia  play  an  important 
part  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  city, 
bank  dealings  in  1928  boing  $29,377,000,000. 
Philadelphia  is  also  the  home  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  the  thud  district.  About  25  per 
cent  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  in  the 
United  States  aie  located  in  Philadelphia,  these 
institutions  number  3358  in  1928  with  1,189,867 
members  and  assets  of  $818,000,000.  In  1927, 
11,004  building  pemiits  repiescntmg  a  value  of 
$117,221,245  weie  issued  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  propel  ty  in  1927  was  $4,454,539,000;  the 
net  debt  was  $381,583,000. 

PHILIPPINES.  The  largest  island  group  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  since  1899.  The  population  of 
the  Philippines  increased  from  7,635,426  in  1903 
to  10,314,310  in  1918.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1928  \uis  11,921,600.  The  population  per 
squaic  mile  was  67  in  1903  and  1042  111  1928. 
The  population  designated  aw  Christian  numbeied 
6,987,686  in  1903  and  9,381,357  in  1918.  The 
non-Chiistian  population,  647,740  and  932,953. 
The  population  in  1903  as  legaids  sex  included 
3,496,652  males  and  3,491,034  females;  in  1918, 
there  were  5,177,568  males  and  5,136,742  females. 
By  races  the  blown  iace  numbered  6,914,880  in 
1903,  9,386,826  in  1918;  the  yellow,  42,097  in 
1903,  50,826  in  1918;  white,  14,271  in  1903,  12,- 
390  in  1918;  the  Negro,  1019  in  1903,  7623  in 
1918.  In  1003,  6,931,548  persons  had  attained 
Filipino  citizenship  and  in  1918  the  number  had 
inci eased  to  9,428,291.  By  religions,  there  were 
6,550,998  Roman  Catholics  in  1<)03  and  7,790,- 
937  in  1918.  The  Protestants  in  1918  numbeied 
124,575,  the  Mohammedans  443,038;  pagans, 
508,596;  Buddhists,  24,263,  and  all  others,  5454. 
Theie  aie  no  earlier  liguies  foi  these  last  classi- 
fications. The  largest  cities,  with  their  popula- 
tions, are  as  follows  Manila,  219,938  in  1903, 
285,306  in  1918,  estimated  in  1926  at  336,500; 
Cebu,  31,079  in  1903,  65,502  in  1918,  estimated 
83,980  in  1929,  Legaspi,  foimeily  Albay,  14,049 
in  1903,  52,756  in  1918,  estimated  at  32,372  in 
1929;  Iloilo,  19,054  in  1903,  49,114  in  1918,  esti- 
mated at  65,248  in  1929;  Lepa,  37,934  in  1903, 
46,577  in  1918;  San  Carlos,  9974  in  1903,  42,453 
in  1918.  Other  cities  having  a  population  of 
over  35,000  in  1929  were  Zamboanga,  estimated  at 
45,567 ;  Laoag,  estimated  at  40,625. 

Agriculture.  In  1927  there  were  9,900,000 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  13,100,000  acres  of  glass 
and  open  land,  and  46,500,000  acres  of  forests  in 
the  Philippines.  In  the  period  after  1913,  as  in 
the  previous  years  of  American  administration, 
vigorous  and  unremitting  efforts  were  made  to  en- 
coui  age  and  extend  agriculture,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  welfare  of  the  islands  and  the  chief 
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occupation  of  the  people.  The  results  accom- 
plished were  nothing  short  of  remarkable  They 
were  brought  about  by  improving  communica- 
tions on  land  and  sea;  lowering  freight  rates; 
furnishing  expert  professional  advice;  encourag- 
ing the  building  up  of  agricultural  schools;  urg- 
ing the  youths  of  the  country  to  devote  themselves 
to  agriculture;  by  continued  efforts  to  eradicate 
epidemic  diseases  among  hoi  ses,  cattle,  and  cara- 
baos;  by  vigorous  campaigns  against  locusts;  by 
the  enactment  of  health  legislation,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  ways.  During  recent  years,  the  De- 
partment of  Agncultuie  also  encouraged  the 
raising  of  poultry  and  the  brooding  of  hogs,  cat- 
tle, and  other  animals  with  a  view  to  hit-leasing 
the  food  supply.  It  encouiages  the  breeding  of 
carabaos,  cattle,  and  horses  for  work  purposes. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  buieau,  a  careful 
study  was  made  with  a  view  to  prevention  and 
contiol  of  rinder  pest,  a  disease  which  every  year 
carries  olF  many  thousands  of  carabaos.  Kigor- 
ous  regulations  were  applied  against  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  fiom  countries  affected  with  rinder 
pest  and  other  cattle  diseases.  The  agricultural 
crops  are  often  affected  by  drought  and  other 
disadvantageous  conditions.  Following  the  suc- 
cessful rice  crop  of  1913,  the  crop  of  1014  was 
damaged  by  a  great  drought,  which  resulted  in 
a  decieasc  of  25  per  cent  in  the  pioduction  Rice 
remains  the  main  food  crop  although  the  sub- 
stitution of  corn  as  a  food  product  has  giadu- 
ally  made  considerable  headway.  Figures  foi  tlio 
chief  crops  for  the  period  1913-28  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  table* 


for  horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry.  The  Plant 
Industry  Division  exercises  supervision  over 
plant  and  seed  selection,  tests  fertilizers,  and 
conducts  exploration  and  investigation  into  vari- 
ous subjects  connected  with  plant  industry. 

Mineral  Production.  The  islands  of  the  Phil- 
ippines have  important  mineral  resources.  De- 
posits of  gold,  coal,  petroleum,  quicksilver, 
copper,  and  platinum  exist,  especially  in  the 
departments  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu.  \\hat  ap- 
paiently  was  one  of  the  largest  available  unex- 
ploited  lion  deposits  in  the  woilcl  is  located  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  the  Province  of  Sungao  and  ex- 
tends fiorn  tidewater  to  the  interior,  peihaps  to 
the  adjacent  Province  of  Agusu.ii  Subsequent  to 
J913,  the  Jiiireaii  of  Science  did  valuable  work  in 
the  examination  of  mineral  resources  in  the  is- 
lands and  theie  was  a  considerable  development  in 
mining.  Gold  is  the  only  mineral  produced  in 
appreciable  commercial  quantities,  the  output 
met  easing  from  42,000  troy  ounces  in  1913  to 
107,000  in  1928.  A  small  amount  of  silver  and 
iron  is  mined.  Chronnte  has  been  found  m 
Zambales.  The  total  value  of  mineial  produc- 
tion ui  1927  was  $4,578,000.  The  chief  nonmetal- 
lic  pioducts  are  coal,  lime,  mineral  waters,  salt, 
sand  and  giavel,  and  stone. 

/Manufactures.  \\  hilc  the  manufacturing  de- 
velopment in  the  Philippines  has  not  kept  pace 
with  agncultuie  and  commeicial  development, 
there  has  been  cousuleiahle  piogiess  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  establish- 
ments inci eased  fiom  32.19  in  1903  to  8354  in 
1918  \\ith  the  exception  of  37  sugar  mills, 


CROPS     AREA, 
Area  (thousands  of  acreb) 

Cr°P               19n        1922-    1927      1928 

PRODUCTION,   AND  YIELD   PER  ACRE 
1'ioduotion,  thousands  of  units  —  pounds 
except  us  indicated) 

191  a               1922-                1927                  1928 

Yield  per  acre 
(pounds) 

1922-            1928 

1926 

1926 

1926 

R-ico    (rough)2,H20 

4,263 

4,465 

4,481 

52,140  • 

98,468  • 

106,299 

fl         106,332  • 

23  1  * 

23  7 

a 

Corn                      948 

1,.J33 

1,387 

1 

,284 

9,994  « 

J  7,248  « 

17,814 

15,639  * 

129° 

12  2 

a 

Manila  homp       CMO 

1,217 

J.J80 

1 

J88 

309,791 

,18  J,6fi4 

380,902 

39,  J,  285 

3152 

40,1  0 

Tobacco                 170 

170 

207 

199 

101  544 

8r>,277 

110,706 

101,389 

501  (> 

fill  0 

Coconuts               552 

1,146 

1,236 

1 

,273 

781,586  b 

1,551,293  b     1 

,800.027 

6      1,906,804  & 

1,356  3  h 

1,497  9 

& 

Coffee                         2 

2 

2 

:t 

219 

2,586 

2,668 

2,726 

1,293  0 

970  0 

Cacao                          3  r 

'1 

4 

4 

],247  <• 

2,416 

2,401 

2,586 

805  3 

693  0 

Sugar  *                419 

577 

580 

58G 

763,739 

1,196,000         1 

,404,000 

1,477,100 

2,072  8 

2,520  6 

"Unit,   bushel 
b  Unit,   numbor. 

'  1914 
d  Production  of 

raw  sugar  for 

season  s 

ended  following 

year. 

Manguev,  tea,  pineapples,  citrus  fiuiN,  qm- 
iiine,  and  camphor  are  other  impoitant  products. 
The  area  devoted  to  lubber  cultivation  is  increas- 
ing yeaily,  especially  in  the  soiithein  piovmces. 
The  acreage  planted  in  1928  was  ($350  acies.  Co- 
conut pioductH  led  all  otheis  in  value  of  pioduc- 
tion and  export  in  1928,  accounting  foi  appioxi- 
inately  one-third  of  the  total  tiade  Pi  ogress  of 
the  live-btock  industry  is  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying table- 


1913 

1916 

1920 

1928 

Cattle 

418,114 

567,456 

760,920 

1,220,000 

Carabaos 

1,047,164 

1,228,836 

1,464,285 

1,950,000 

Horses    and 

mules 

179,089 

203,364 

268,999 

325,000 

Goats 

529,180 

661,859 

821,661 

1,415,000 

Bheep 

104,147 

142,091 

195,705 

410,000 

Hogs 

2,086,736 

2,734,803 

3,369,183 

10,300,000 

The  veterinary  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Natuial  Resources  performs  val- 
uable sci  vices  by  inoculating  cattle  against  rinder 
pest.  During  1920  over  10,000  animals  were  im- 
munized. Several  experiment  stations  are  main- 
tained in  the  islands,  as  well  as  bi  ceding  stations 


C  coconut-oil  mills,  7  desiccated-coconut  factories, 
and  tlnee  laioe  cigar  and  cigtuette  factories,  all 
manufacturing  was  earned  on  in  small  plants 
in  1929.  The  manufactuie  of  sugar  is  the  most 
nnpoitant  nulustiy  Jts  rapid  development  may 
be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  \alue  of  the  product 
in  1903  was  $3,301,500  and  in  1918,  $41,072,981. 
KXJIOI  ts  of  sugar  in  vanous  stages  of  manufacture 
in  1928  weie  valued  at  $47,543,000,  or  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  piotluct  Coconut-oil  works 
lank  second  in  value  of  pioduct,  and  had  a  re- 
markably lapid  development,  the  exports  increas- 
ing fiom  a  value  of  $1,140,000  111  1903  to  $23,- 
490,000  in  1928  TV  ice  milU  increased  the  value 
of  their  pioduct  and  the  abaca,  01  hemp-pressing, 
industiy  is  also  important.  The  product  of  cigar 
and  cigarette  factoiies  increased  in  value  from 
$4,370,258  in  1903  to  $13,311,687  in  1918.  In 
1928  the  output  of  cigai  factoiies  was  332,000,- 
000,  or  5  per  cent  gi  eater  than  for  1927.  The 
1913  output  was  282,000.000  Cigarette  produc- 
tion increased  from  4,385,000,000  in  1913  to 
5,110,000,000  in  1928.  Other  important  indus- 
tues  are  lumbering,  rope  making,  tailoring,  boat- 
building, lithography,  printing,  and  bookbinding. 
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The  total  amount  of  lumber  cut  for  1928  was 
536,000,000  board  feet,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
over  1927  Twenty-one  new  sawmills  began  oper- 
ation during  the  year.  The  1913  cut  was  117,- 
456,000  board  feet.  The  manufacture  of  copra 
is  of  increasing  importance.  The  production  for 
1928  was  1,168,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
268,000,000  in  1913. 

Transportation.  The  length  of  the  railway 
lines  in  the  islands  increased  from  081  miles 
in  1913  to  791  in  1927.  In  the  latter  year,  they 
carried  9908  passengers  and  1,893,000  tons  of 
freight,  the  gross  receipts  being  $6,420,000.  In 
the  city  of  Manila,  there  were  about  80  miles 
of  electric  i  ail  ways  winch  eairied  over  36,000,000 
persons  annually.  The  number  of  automobiles 
in  the  islands  increased  greatly;  in  1028  there 
were  20,547  automobiles,  5510  trucks,  and  2753 
busses.  The  mileage  of  telephone  wire  was  38,- 
340  in  1928.  There  were  19,850  instruments  in 
use  Telegraph  wires  stretched  9789  miles, 

Education.  The  development  of  education  in 
the  islands  has  been  one  of  the  chief  conceins  of 
the  Government  since  the  establishment  of  Amer- 
ican rule,  and  the  efforts  have  been  extraordin- 
arily successful.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1900,  a  great  public- 
school  system  has  been  developed  in  the  islands. 
This  achievement  has  been  made  possible  only 
through  persistent  struggles  against  adverse  con- 
ditions Buildings  and  equipment  had  to  be  re- 
newed and  teachers  had  to  be  trained.  The  peo- 
ple in  general  had  to  be  educated  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  public  schools  and  their  interest 
in  them  and  their  readiness  to  support  them  are 
in  distinct  contrast  to  the  apathy  which  existed 
at  the  time  the  system  was  founded.  Their 
change  of  attitude  is  an  indication  of  an  intel- 
lectual awakening  exceptional  in  its  speed  and 
inrlusiveness.  At  the  time  the  bureau  was  es- 
tablished, there  were  over  1,000,000  children  of 
school  age  in  the  islands  and  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  buieau  to  bring  800,000  of  these  into  the 
public  schools  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In 
1913—14,  the  annual  eniollment  for  the  school 
year  was  021,000  In  1928,  1,111,509  were  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  and  84,813  in  the 
private  schools. 

The  problem  of  teachers  was  a  very  serious  one ; 
at  first,  a  large  portion  of  the  instructors  in  the 
schools  were  Ameiican,  but  the  training  of  Fili- 
pino teachers  at  the  Philippine  Normal  School, 
the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the 
provincial  secondary  schools,  the  intermediate 
schools,  and  the  University  of  the  Philippines 
later  met  the  need.  There  were,  in  1925-26,  25,- 
268  teachois  The  number  of  male  American 
teachers  decreased  from  268  in  1917-18  to  134  in 
1921-22,  while  the  male  Filipino  teachers  in- 
creased from  8421  to  14,417.  The  number  of  fe- 
male American  teachers  rose  from  138  in  1917-18 
to  231  in  1921-22;  Filipino  female  teachers  in 
1917-18  numbered  4400  and  in  1921-22  there 
were  9253. 

Special  forms  of  education,  such  as  physical, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  instruction,  were  suc- 
cessful from  the  beginning.  In  1920,  there  were 
over  250  agiicultural  schools;  15  of  these  were 
classed  aa  agricultural  schools,  14  as  farm 
schools,  and  222  as  settlement-farm  schools. 
The  famous  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School 
at  Munoz  is  said  to  be  the  best  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  Orient.  Improvement  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  industrial  work  done  in  the 
public  schools  was  steady. 


Records  attained  bv  students  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Philippines  in  the  carnival  inter- 
scholastic  games  and  Far  Eastern  meets  show 
conclusively  that  physical  education  also  has 
received  the  closest  attention.  Instruction  in 
civics,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  is  given  in  the  first 
six  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  spread  of 
education  among  the  non-Christian  tribes  has 
been  a  difficult  problem.  The  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  been  to  bring  these 
people  to  the  cultural  level  of  their  Christian 
brethren  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  union  between  them  and  their  Christian 
kinsmen.  To  bring  about  this  result,  a  large 
number  of  Christian  Filipino  teachers  were  as- 
signed in  the  period  starting  with  1913  to  these 
provinces.  In  1920,  there  were  1728  of  these 
teachers.  The  insular  expenditures  for  public 
schools  in  1927  were  $4,331,500,  compared  with 
$3,132,389  in  1913.  In  1921-22  there  were  371 
public  vocational  schools  in  the  islands.  Of 
these,  338  were  schools  of  agriculture,  23  were 
trade  schools,  and  7  were  normal  schools. 

The  University  of  the  Philippines  at  Manila 
steadily  inci  eased  in  influence  and  importance. 
It  is  composed  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, engineering,  liberal  aits,  Jaw,  medicine 
and  Hiirgeiy,  vetennary  science,  junior  college  of 
libel al  arts,  and  schools  of  dentistry  and  phar- 
macy. Also  connected  with  the  university  is  the 
conservatory  of  music,  school  of  fine  arts,  school 
of  forestry,  school  of  nursing,  and  univeisity 
high  school.  The  total  attendance  in  1927-28 
was  7078,  compared  with  an  cmollment  of  1398 
in  1913 

Trade  and  Commerce.  The  development  of 
the  geneial  import  and  export  trade  of  the  is- 
lands foi  the  period  1913-28  and  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  principal  Philippine  exports  m 
1913  and  1928  aie  shown  in  accompanying  tables: 

VALUE   OF  FOREIGN   TRADE   IN    MERCHANDISE 
Thousands  of  dollars 


Calendar  year 

General 

General 

iinpoits 

exports 

1913 

53,313 

47,773 

1914 

4H,589 

48,690 

1915 

49,312 

53,813 

1916 

45,496 

69,937 

1917 

65,797 

95,604 

1918 

98,599 

135,194 

1919 

118,639 

lld.118 

1920 

149,438 

151,124 

1921 

115,839 

88,115 

1922 

80,198 

95,583 

1923 

87,500 

120,753 

1924 

108,011 

135,345 

1925 

119,733 

148,877 

1926 

119,29*) 

136,884 

1927 

115,851 

155,574 

1928 

134,057 

155,055 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1929,  amounted 
to  $315,446,250,  or  an  inciease  of  approximately 
$5,000,000  over  the  previous  year  Imports 
amounted  to  $140,326,859,  or  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $20,000,000  ovei  the  corresponding 
period  in  1927-28,  and  exports,  to  $169,119,397, 
or  an  increase  of  approximately  $24,000,000  over 
1927-28.  These  figuies  weie  of  interest  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  prices  obtained  for  the  leading 
commodities  were  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year;  while  the  sugar  shipments,  which  were 
somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  trade 
of  the  islands  in  1929,  reached  a  total  of  $50,214,- 
099,  this  being  a  slight  increase  over  the  value  of 
the  shipments  for  the  previous  year.  Approxi- 
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EXPORTS    OF    PRINCIPAL    PHILIPPINE    COM- 
MODITIES 


Commodity                             Qua 

entity        Value  (thousands 

of  dollars) 

1913 

1928        1913 

1928 

Total 

47,381 

154,169 

Coconuts, 

desiccated,  1000  Ibs.     («) 

44,896      («) 

3,724 

Sugar,  million  Ibs.                347 

1,256    7,033 

47,543 

Copia  int'iil 

and  cake 

1000  Ibs.       (•) 

180,011     (rt) 

2,887 

Tobacco 

andinun- 

ufactures 

4,967 

8,572 

Leaf                1000  Ibs.    28,089 

44,571     1,855 

3,030 

Cigars          thousandH  101,762 

220,884    3,012 

4,765 

Textile  fibres, 

vegetable             tons      (a) 

196,817  21,774 

29,636 

Abaca  (Ma- 

nila   hemp)         do     117,929 

172,13921,121 

26,594 

Maguey                  do          6,060 

16,901        591 

1,765 

Manufactures 

of    vegeta- 

ble fibres 

82b 

6,755 

Cordage         lOOOlbb           <>09 

14,495           62 

1,776 

Embroidei 

les 

176 

4,1196 

Huts,  all  sorts    number  547,218 

1,426,202         109 

3.H59 

Buntal   ham          do     218,947 

1,239,629        322 

3,250 

Lumber    and 

timber      lOOObd  ft        7,728 

85,83f>        321 

3,127 

Copr.i                lOOOlbh   181,26:$ 

516,795    9,546 

22,542 

Coconut   oil             do        1  1,046 

313,589     1,146 

23,490 

Gold  ore,  bul 

lion,   nnd 

coin  fr 

868 

1,866 

All  other 

1,356 

2,543 

•  Not  shown.     *  Not  included  in  totals. 

mately  58  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  and  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Philip- 
pine Island*  was  with  the  United  State*  in  1928- 
29.  In  1913  the  United  States  took  only  one- 
third  of  the  Philippine  exports  and  supplied  one- 
half  of  the  imports.  The  principal  imports  of  the 
islands  are  cotton  and  its  manufactures,  agricul- 
tural implements,  machinery  and  other  IT  on  and 
steel  products,  and  petroleum  products.  Cotton 
manufactures  imported  were  valued  at  $28,135,- 
000  in  1928,  $23,043,000  in  1927,  and  $11,844,000 
in  1913  The  value  of  iron  and  steel  import*  rose 
from  $5,243,000  in  1913  to  $11,481,000  in  1928; 
of  machinery  and  parts,  from  $5,924,000  in  1926 
to  $10,853,000  in  1928;  and  of  petroleum  products, 
from  $1,813,000  in  1913  to  $8,668,000  in  1928. 

Finance.  Financial  conditions  in  the  islands 
suffered  subsequent  to  1914  from  the  distur- 
bances created  m  general  by  the  World  War  and 
also  by  local  conditions.  The  Philippine  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  largest  financial  institution  of 
the  islands  (see  Ranking,  below),  Buffered  during 
1920  as  a  result  of  an  extension  of  its  loans  for 
the  development  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
resources  of  the  islands.  This  had  an  unfavor- 
able result  on  the  finances  of  the  Territory.  The 
general  progress  of  financial  administration  will 
he  noted  from  the  fact  that  the  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913  amounted  to  $13,489,700  and  the 
expenditures  to  $14,804,041.  In  1920  the  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $45,452,889  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  $37,755,572.  In  1927  total  revenues 
were  $41,751,500  and  total  expenditures,  $42,- 
095,000.  The  1928  budget  called  for  receipts  of 
$36,222,000  and  expenditures  of  $36,1 70,000.  Re- 
turns for  the  first  11  months  showed  that 
receipts  increased  by  $6,300,000  and  expenditures 
by  $3,325,000  over  the  corresponding  period  for 
1927.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  on  Dec.  31, 
1927,  was  $88,975,000  and  the  net  debt  was  $69,- 
703,500,  or  $5.50  per  capita.  Currency  and  coins 


in  circulation  amounted  to  127,446,000  pesos,  or 
$63,723,000. 

Health  and  Sanitation.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est problem  faced  by  the  American  government 
in  the  Philippines  was  the  spieading  of  idea*  of 
modern  sanitation  among  the  people.  Foi  the 
most  part,  the  average  Filipino  is  born,  lives,  and 
dies  without  medical  attendance  or  musing 
There  is  also  great  lack  of  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries. Although  great  progress  wag  made  in 
sanitation  after  1913,  theic  was  later  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  preventable  diseases,  especially 
typhoid,  malaria,  beiiberi,  and  tubciculosis. 
The  death  rate  per  1000  in  the  islands  was  10  817 
in  1913;  18.553  in  1914;  35.4G7  in  1918;  19.385 
in  1921  ;  and  18.1  in  1928.  As  a  result  of  inten- 
sive general  vaccination,  smallpox  almost  en- 
tirely disappeaied  from  the  islands.  Cholem, 
however,  continued  more  or  less  pre\alent. 
There  was  an  outbieak  of  considerable  intensity 
in  1916.  Typhoid  fever  caused  many  deaths,  and 
systematic  anti-typhoid  vaccination  camed  on 
by  the  health  service  contributed  much  to  the 
gradual  diminution  of  this  disease.  An  active 
educational  campaign  was  carried  on  year  after 
year  by  public  conferences,  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, pamphlets,  and  other  measures.  Lepiony, 
which  is  common  in  the  islands,  was  greatly  le- 
duced  by  the  administration  of  various  esteis  of 
chaulmoogra.  A  leper  colony  is  maintained  at 
Culion,  where  about  6000  patients  were  undci 
tieatment  in  1927  The  colony,  till  then  main- 
tained by  the  Philippine  Health  Department,  re- 
ceived Hubsei  iptions  in  1928  to  a  fund  of 
$2,000,000,  solicited  in  the  United  States  by  gov- 
ernor General  Leonard  \\ood  just  befoie  Ins 
death.  A  school  for  banitary  inspectors  was  in- 
stituted, which  included  a  six  months'  intensive 
training  course  for  nuises. 

Banking.  The  lesources  of  the  hanks  in  the 
Philippines  increased  fiom  03,745,929  pesos  ($31,- 
872,904)  in  1913  to  431,405,077  ($215,702,538) 
in  1920.  In  1927  they  amounted  to  508,744,000 
pesos  ($254,372,000).  The  Filipino  National 
Bank  was  established  in  1916  and  by  law 
was  made  the  depository  of  all  piovmcial  and 
municipal  governments  As  the  rewult  of  ineffi- 
cient management,  the  bank  guttered  a  senes  of 
losses  in  1920  which  reached  a  total  of  $22,- 
500,000.  The  American  govei  nmeiit,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  situation,  necuied  the  services  of 
an  experienced  banker  from  the  United  States 
under  whose  guidance  the  hank  was  placed  on  a 
sounder  footing.  A  large  pait  of  the  assets, 
however,  had  been  loaned  to  conceins  which  for 
many  years  would  be  unable  to  repay  them. 
These  weie  chiefly  sugar  central**  and  coconut-oil 
factories.  The  bank  also  established  branches 
and  agencies  thioughout  the  islands  in  chaigc  of 
which  were  placed  iintininod  Filipinos,  and  these 
branches,  without  exception,  weie  mismanaged. 
These  losses  seriously  involved  the  Philippine 
government.  Twelve  commercial  or  savings 
banks  in  the  islands  repoited  in  June,  1927,  total 
resources  of  $127,186.000  Bank  notes  in  cir- 
culation in  1928  totaled  30,678,000  pesos  ($15,- 
339,000). 

Government.  The  insular  government  is  di- 
vided into  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches.  At  the  head  of  the  executive  branch, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1916,  is 
the  Governor  Geneial,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  tne  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  He  is  assisted  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  by  the  departmental  secretaries.  All 
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these,  with  tho  exception  of  the  secretary  of 
public  instruction,  who  is  also  vice  Governor 
General  and  is  appointed  by  the  President,  were 
Filipinos  in  1024.  These  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  General.  The  other  officials  of 
the  government,  appointed  by  the  President,  are 
the  auditor,  the  deputy  auditor,  and  the  nine 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  regards  pro- 
vincial government,  the  Philippines  are  divided 
into  48  provinces,  30  of  which  are  known  as  regu- 
larly organized  provinces  and  the  remaining  12 
as  specially  organized  provinces. 

The  chief  executive  of  a  province  is  the  provin- 
cial governor,  who  in  a  regularly  organized  pro- 
vince is  an  elected  official.  He,  together  with  the 
other  two  elected  members,  forms  the  provincial 
board  which  constitutes  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  provincial  government.  Tn  some  of  the  spe- 
cially organized  provinces,  the  provincial  gover- 
nois  are  elected  and  other  officials  are  appointed. 
Theic  are  in  the  Philippines  890  municipalities. 
The  executive  of  a  municipality  is  called  a  muni- 
cipal piesident.  The  municipal  council,  which  is 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, consists  of  from  8  to  19  councilor,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  municipality.  The  Legisla- 
ture is  made  up  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  Of  the  24  senators,  only  two 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  All  the 
others  arc  elected  by  popular  vote  The  93  rep- 
resentatives also  aie  elected,  with  the  exception 
of  nine,  who  are  appointed.  Tn  August,  1928, 
the  Council  of  State  was  established  by  execu- 
tive order  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  executive  and  the,  legislative  brandies  of  the 
insular  government  It  is  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor Geneial,  as  piesident,  the  piesidents  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  leaders  of  the 
majoiity  parties  in  both  Houses,  and  the  six  secre- 
taries of  the  majoi  governmental*  departments. 

Judiciary.  The  administration  of  justice  is 
entrusted  to  the  Supreme  Couit,  the  courts  of 
first  instance,  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of 
Manila,  and  the  couits  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  Supieme  Court  is  made  up  of  nine  justices, 
one  of  whom  is  chief  justice  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  may  be  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Couit  in  certain  cases  In  1928 
the  latter  voided  an  act  to  create  a  Board  of  Con- 
trol to  take  control  of  much  public  property  out 
of  the  Governor  General's  hands. 

Political  Events.  The  period  commencing 
with  1913  included  some  of  the  most  important 
events  since  the  American  occupation.  From 
1913  to  1916,  the  period  was  maiked  by  political 
changes  which  had  a  niaiked  influence  on  the 
Inter  political  history  of  the  Territory.  From 
1907  to  1913,  under  the  influence  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  many  constructive  measures 
were  passed  and  special  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  improvement  of  education  and  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  improvements.  From 
1913  to  1916,  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
Commission  was  withdrawn  by  the  appointment 
of  a  majority  of  Filipinos  in  that  body. 

Tn  September,  1913,  Francis  Burton  Harrison 
was  appointed  Governor  Geneial,  succeeding ^W. 
Cameron  Forbes.  In  conformity  with  his  policy, 
President  Wilson  nominated  a  majority  of  Fili- 
pinos as  members  of  the  commission.  Since  the 
membership  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Philip- 
pine Assembly  was  already  composed  entirely 
of  elected  Filipinos,  this  placed  the  majority 
vote  of  the  Filipino  Legislature  in  the  hands  of 
the  Filipino  people.  In  1914  the  Legislature 


passed  many  important  measures,  especially  re- 
lating to  finances.  Governor  Harrison  carried 
on  the  policies  of  the  Federal  administration  by 
appointment  of  an  increasing  number  of  Filipino 
heads  of  the  executive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. During  1914  there  occurred  the  so-called 
Ricarte  movement.  A  man  of  this  name,  from  a 
refuge  in  Hongkong,  attempted  to  cieate  an  up- 
rising among  the  more  ignorant  classes  of  per- 
sons in  Manila  and  elsewheie.  This  was  quelled 
without  serious  trouble. 

In  191f>  the  greater  pait  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sions was  devoted  to  consideration  of  financial 
leform  and  the  economic  development  of  the  Is- 
lands. During  this  year,  theie  were  practically 
no  distuibances  requiring  the  attention  of  the 
constabulaiy  in  any  part  of  the  islands  The 
year  191C  was  signalized  by  the  passage  in  Con- 
gress of  a  new  Organic  Act  which  was  approved 
by  President  Wilson  on  Aug  29,  1916,  and  which 
did  avuiy  with  the  Philippine  Commission  and 
established  a  governor  general  as  executive  head 
and  in  addition,  executive,  legislative,  and  judici- 
ary departments.  The  first  session  of  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature  created  by  the  bill  convened  in 
Manila  on  Oct.  16,  1916.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  islands,  the  non-Chi  istian  tribes 
were  represented  in  the  legislative  assembly. 

Tn  1917  Congress  passed  no  measures  directly 
affecting  the  Philippines  The  Immigration  Act 
passed  in  that  year  applied  to  tho  islands  but 
only  until  superseded  by  an  act  of  the  Philippine 
Legislatuie  on  the  subject  The  first  election  for 
senators  in  the  Philippines  was  held  in  October, 
1916,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  on 
October  16  of  that  yeai,  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion ceased  to  exist.  The  session  of  the  Legisla- 
tuie  held  in  1917  created  a  new  budget  system 
which  was  appnrved  by  the  President  A  cur- 
leiicy  act  pio\ided  for  the  reduction  of  the  bul- 
lion value  of  Philippine  coins,  when  circum- 
stances requiied,  and  made  other  provisions  in 
relation  to  the  cuirency. 

The  year  1919  was  one  of  political  activity  and 
economic  disturbance  in  the  islands,  as  a  result 
of  conditions  brought  about  by  the  end  of  the 
World  War.  The  statements  of  the  Allied  lead- 
ers during  and  after  the  War  in  icgard  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  small  nationalities  had 
been  widely  spread  in  the  Philippines  and  led  to 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  a  strong  political  element 
for  immediate  independence  Immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  Aimistice,  the  Filipino  Legis- 
lature appointed  a  commission  to  the  United 
States  ostensibly  foi  the  purpose  of  establishing 
impioved  economic  relations,  but  before  its  do- 
partuie  foi  the  United  States,  the  commission 
was  instructed  to  piesent  the  case  for  immediate 
independence  The  agitation  for  independence, 
while  it  continued  much  later,  was  less  active 
after  1924  By  1920  all  the  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, except  the  Supreme  Court,  had  been 
Fihpini/ed. 

Following  the  election  of  President  Harding  in 
1921,  Governor  General  Hainson  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  on  October  15  of  that  year  by  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood,  who,  with  W.  Cameron 
Forbes,  former  Governor  General,  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  special  commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  examine  the  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions. The  commission  arrived  in  Manila  on 
May  4,  1921,  and  at  once  undertook  a  general 
survey  of  the  government  and  conditions  of  the 
islands.  Following  General  Wood's  service  as 
chairman  of  the  commission,  he  was  appointed, 
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in  October,  1921,  Governor  General  of  the  islands. 
General  Wood  and  Mr.  Forbes,  in  their  report  on 
the  work  of  the  commission,  recommended  that 
the  present  general  status  of  the  Philippines  con- 
tinue until  the  people  had  had  time  to  absorb 
and  thoroughly  master  the  power  already  in 
their  hands.  They  recommended  also  that  the 
Governor  General  have  authority  commensurate 
with  the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  The  re- 
port concluded  as  follows:  "We  recommend  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  American  gov- 
ernment permit  to  be  established  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  a  situation  which  will  leave  the 
United  States  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
without  authority  " 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  administration,  Gov- 
ernor General  Wood  found  himself  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  aggressive  advocates  of  independ- 
ence. Controversy  o\er  appointments  and  other 
details  of  adm initiation  in  1922  lesulted  in,  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  political  leaders  for  Gov- 
ernor Wood's  recall.  The  Legislature  of  1921-22 
provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  the  amount 
of  $5,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
financial  inteiests  of  the  government.  Two  par- 
ties, the  Collectivista  or  Coalition  Party,  headed 
by  Manuel  Quezon  and  Sefior  Osmena,  the  two 
most  powerful  politicians  in  the  islands,  and  the 
no-called  Democratic  Party,  were  the  most  im- 
portant political  oiganizations  in  the  islands. 
The  Collecti  vistas  carried  on,  from  1921  onward, 
an  aggressive  campaign  for  independence  and 
against  the  administration  of  General  Wood. 
The  Democratic  Party  took  the  more  moderate 
pohition.  The  Collectivislas  refused  to  cooper- 
ate with  Governor  General  Wood.  The  Philip- 
pine Independence  Commission,  in  November, 
1923,  appointed  Manuel  Rnxas,  speaker  of  the 
insular  House  of  Representatives,  commissioner 
to  visit  Washington  and  explain  the  Filipino  side 
in  the  controversies  with  the  Governor  Geneial. 

A  resolution  introduced  in  Congress  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  administration  of  General 
Wood  failed  of  passage.  The  Filipino  Independ- 
ence Commission,  in  January,  1924,  presented  to 
Congress  a  inemoiml  denouncing  the  adminis- 
tration of  Geneial  Wood  and  asking  for  the  im- 
mediate independence  of  the  islands.  In  March, 
11)24,  Senor  Roxas  made  a  plea  for  independence 
to  President  Coohdge,  who  icplied  adveisely. 

Governor  Geneial  Wood  remained  in  office  until 
his  death  in  1927,  hut  was  persistently  opposed 
by  the  majority  element  in  the  Legislature.  This 
opposition  tended  to  hinder  opportune  legislation 
that  might  otherwise  have  passed  without  affect- 
ing the  independence  issue.  A  legislative  meas- 
ure to  remove  fiom  the  Governor  General's  con- 
trol public  propuitv  of  a  reported  total  value  of 
$70,000,000  and  place  it  with  a  native  Board 
of  Control  was  voided  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  An  issue  was  made  of  the  Ameri- 
can aides  of  the  Governor  General,  whom  the 
majority  declared  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with 
Filipino  views.  An  election  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  June  2,  1925,  somewhat  reduced  the 
representation  and  standing  of  the  Nationalist- 
Consolidated  majority  party.  In  1926  President 
Coohdge  sent  Col  Carmi  A.  Thompson  to  the 
islands  to  icport  on  conditions.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son, in  his  report,  recommended  that  the  grant- 
ing of  independence  be  postponed  and  that  fur- 
ther autonomy  be  granted  as  circumstances  might 
warrant.  An  act  of  the  Philippine  Legislature 
calling  for  a  plebiscite  on  the  issue  of  independ- 
ence was  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge  Apr.  6, 
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1927.  Tn  December,  1927,  Henry  L.  Stimaon 
appointed  Governor  General,  and  undertook  a 
conciliatory  course  with  the  legislative  element. 
The  Council  of  State,  established  in  August,  1928, 
to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  insular  gov- 
ernment, resulted  in  greater  cooperation  in  the 
conduct  of  insular  affairs.  In  March,  1929,  Gov- 
ernor General  Stimson  resigned  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  President  Hoover's  cabinet  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dwight  F.  Davis,  former  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  continued  the  conciliatory 
policy.  On  Oct.  9  and  10,  1929,  the  United 
States  Senate  voted  down  two  amendments  to  the 
Hawiey  tariff  measure  which  would  have  granted 
immediate  independence  to  the  Philippines. 
The  first  was  introduced  by  Senator  King  of 
Utah.  The  second,  introduced  by  Senator  Broun- 
sard  of  Louisiana,  proposed  an  international 
conference  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the 
islands  and  included  a  declaration  that  "the 
Government  of  the  United  States  proposes  to 
grant  independence  to  the  Philippines  in  the  im- 
mediate futuie."  The  Senate  also  rejected  Sen- 
ator Broussard's  proposal  for  duties  on  produce 
brought  into  the  United  States  fiom  the  Philip- 
pines. While  many  Senatois  objected  to  the 
linking  of  Philippine  independence  with  the 
tariff  and  voted  against  the  two  amendments  on 
that  ground,  it  was  nevertheless  felt  that  the  vote 
indicated  a  majority  sentiment  adverse  to  the 
granting  of  immediate  independence.  The  Bious- 
Hard  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  63  to 
19. 

PHILLIPS,  CHAKLER  ( 1 880-  ) .  An  Amer- 
ican poet  and  playwright,  born  at  New  Rich- 
mond, Wis.,  and  educated  there  and  in  Toronto. 
He  had  much  experience  as  an  editor.  Dining 
the  World  War,  he  served  oveiseas.  Since  192-J- 
ho  has  been  piofessor  of  English  literature  at 
the  Unheisity  orf  Notre  Dame,  Irid.  Among  IIIH 
best  books  are  Back  Home — An  Old-Fashioned 
Poem  (5th  ed.,  1913);  The  Ihmne  Friend,  a 
poetic  diama  produced  by  Margaret  Anghn  in 
191f>,  Tarcisius,  a  drama  (1917)  ;  A  Buccaneer 
of  Ohms*  (1918)  ;  A  tiamt  for  Soldiers  (1918); 
The  New  Poland  (London,  1923)  ;  The  Tractors' 
Year  (11)24);  The  Doctor's  Wooing,  a  novel 
(1920);  High  in  Her  Tower,  verse  (1927). 

PHILLIPS,  ULKTCH  BONNKLL  (1877-  ). 
An  American  historian  and  university  professor, 
who  was  born  at  La  Grange,  Ga.,  and  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  held  a  fellow- 
ship in  history  at  Columbia  (Ph.D  ,  1902)  and 
then  foi  six  yeais  was  instructor  and  assistant 
professor  at  the  Unneisity  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  professor  of  history  and  political  science  at 
Tulane  University  (1908-11)  and  Bince  1911  has 
held  the  chair  of  American  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  In  the  Woild  War,  he  seived 
as  captain,  U.  S.  Army,  Military  Intelligence 
Division.  In  1901  he  received  the  Justin  Winsor 
Prize  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
He  is  the  author  of  Georgia  and  State  Kiqhts 
(3902)  ;  History  of  Transportation  in  the  East- 
ern Cotton  Belt  (1908)  ;  Life  of  Kobert  Tombs 
(1913);  American  Negro  Slavery  (1918);  and 
Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South  ($2500  prize  fur 
the  best  work  on  American  history,  1928). 

PHILLIPS,  WTILLIAM  (1878-  )  An 
American  diplomat,  born  at  Beverley,  Mass.,  and 
educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  was  private  secretary 
to  the  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  from  1903 
to  1905  and  served  in  various  capacities  in  the 
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State  Department  until  1908.  He  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  and 
then  became  first  secretary  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  London.  He  served  again  in  the  State 
Department  and  from  1917  to  1020  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  From  the  latter  year  to 
1922,  he  was  minister  to  the  Netherlands  and 
was  appointed  Under- Secretary  of  State  in  1922. 
In  1924-27  he  served  as  Minister  to  Belgium. 
During  1927-29  he  served  as  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Canada  (the  first  to  hold  that  office). 

PHILLIPS  UNIVERSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  for  men  and  women  at 
University  Station,  Enid,  Okla.,  founded  in  1907. 
The  student  enrollment  increased  from  583  in 
the  autumn  term  of  1923  to  879  in  the  autumn 
of  1928,  the  freshmen  admission  being  limited  to 
270.  The  faculty  during  the  same  time  was  in- 
ci  eased  from  34  to  39 ;  the  productive  funds  from 
$532,870  to  $548,830,  and  an  endowment  campaign 
completed  in  1928  pledged  $1,252,184  for  equip- 
ment. The  library  was  increased  from  10,000 
to  1 6,537  volumes,  exclusive  of  public  documents. 
President,  Isaac  Newton  McCash,  A.M ,  D'.D., 
LL.D. 

PHILLPOTTS,  EDEN  (1862-  ).  A  Brit- 
ish novelist  and  dramatist  ( nee  VOL.  XVIII ) .  Tlis 
later  novels  include  The  Judge's  Chair  (1914); 
The  Girl  and  the  Faun  (1910)  ;  A  Shadow  Passes 
(1918);  Orphan  Dinah  (1920);  The  Bronze 
Venus  (1921);  Redcliff  (1924);  Circte's  Island 
(1925) ;  The  Jury  (1927)  ;  Arachne  (1928)  ;  and 
Tryphena  (1929).  He  also  wrote  the  plays: 
The  Farmer's  Wife  (1917),  Kt  George  and  the 
Dragons  (1919),  Yellow  Sands,  with  Adelaide 
Eden  Phillpotts  (1920),  The  Blue  Comet  (1927), 
and  Three  Short  Plays  (1028) ;  and  the  poems: 
Plain  Song,  As  the  Wind  Blows,  Pixies9  Plot,  A 
Harvesting  Man,  and  Brother  Beast. 

PHILOLOGY,  CLASSICAL.  The  World  War, 
1914-18,  grievously  interrupted  •the  publication 
of  periodicals  and  books,  especially  the  former. 
Even  in  1924,  conditions  in  the  book  trade 
abroad  were  still  unbalanced.  It  was  hard  to 
find  out  what  was  being  published  abroad,  and 
far  harder  to  obtain  copies  of  books.  The 
greatly  increased  prices  of  foreign  books,  espe- 
cially of  books  published  in  Germany,  made  it 
difficult  still  in  1928-29,  not  only  for  individuals 
but  also  for  libraries,  to  keep  abreast  even  of  the 
more  important  foreign  publications. 

In  The  Nation  (New  York),  May  11,  1911, 
Prof.  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  a  paper  entitled  "American  Scholarship" 
(reprinted  in  The  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  iv,  pp. 
226-230),  supplied  adequate  proof  that  Ameri- 
can classical  scholaiship  need  not  fear  compari- 
son with  the  classical  scholarship  of  Germany 
or  England.  At  the  semicentennial  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  in  December, 
1919,  Professor  Sliorey  returned  to  the  subject, 
in  a  paper  entitled  "Fifty  Years  of  Classical 
Studies  in  America."  At  the  same  meeting, 
Prof.  F.  G.  Moore,  of  Columbia  University, 
traced  the  history  of  the  American  Philological 
Association,  and  Prof.  M.  Bloomfield,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  considered  "Fifty  Years  of 
Comparative  Philology  in  America."  For  these 
three  papers,  see  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  (vol.  1,  pp.  5-83). 

American  classical  scholarship  has  suffered 
grievous  losses  through  the  deaths  of  the  fol- 
lowing scholars  (the  name  of  the  university 
with  which  the  scholar  was  connected  at  the 
zenith  of  his  career  is  given  in  parenthesis) : 


Frank  Frost  Abbott  (Princeton),  Charles  Ef. 
Bennett  (Cornell),  Maurice  Bloomfield  (Johns 
Hopkins),  John  M.  Bufnam  (Cincinnati),  Basil 
Lanneau  Gildersleeve  (Johns  Hopkins),  William 
Gardner  Hale  (Chicago),  Thomas  D.  Goodell 
(Yale),  Francis  W.  Kelsey  (Michigan),  Tracy 
Peck  (Yale),  Bernadotte  Perrin  (Yale),  Samuel 
Ball  Platner  (Western  Reserve),  Moses  S. 
Slaughter  (Wisconsin),  Kirby  Flower  Smith 
(Johns  Hopkins),  James  Kignall  Wheeler 
(Columbia),  and  John  Williams  White  (Har- 
vard ) . 

Professor  Gildersleeve,  whose  death  occurred 
on  Jan.  9,  1924,  was  for  40  years  editor  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Philology.  In  the  ~New 
International  Year  Book  for  1921,  p.  553,  refei- 
ence  was  made  to  the  fact  that  vol.  xl,  no.  4,  of 
that  journal  appeared  on  Oct.  3,  1921,  the  nine- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Professor 
Gildei  sleeve,  and  that  the  whole  volume  was 
dedicated  to  him.  The  number  mentioned  con- 
tains the  "Index  Scoliodromicus,"  of  13  pages, 
which  lists  Professor  Gilder  sleeve's  extiasyn- 
tactical  contributions  to  The  American  Journal 
of  Philology  and  supplements  the  "Indieulus 
Syntacticus"  (vol.  xxxvi,  1917),  a  bibliography 
of  PiofeHsor  Gildersleeve's  long  array  of  veiy 
valuable  notes  in  the  sphere  of  syntax,  all  pub- 
lished in  the  same  periodical. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  since 
1900  is  to  be  seen  in  the  efforts  made,  especially 
in  England,  America,  and  Germany,  to  bring  a 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  classical  works  and 
their  value  to  a  wider  an  ay  of  readers.  Of 
prime  importance  here  is  the  LOC&  Classical  Jsi- 
brary,  whose  aim  is  to  present  all  the  more  im- 
portant classical  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  ancient  text  on  one  page  and  an  English 
translation  opposite.  Over  200  volumes  of  the 
Library  have  been  issued.  For  general  obseiva- 
tions  on  the  Library,  Bee  The  Classical  Weekly 
(vols.  v  and  vi)  ;  for  detailed  discussions  (by  C. 
Knapp)  of  various  volumes  of  the  Library,  see 
The  Classical  Weekly  (vols.  vii,  xii,  xni,  xv-xix, 
xxi,  and  xxii  (1929). 

Another  important  movement  in  this  field  is 
represented  by  the  series  of  volumes  entitled 
Our  Debt  to  (Greece  and  Rome,  published  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Prof.  G.  D.  Hadzsita, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  D. 
M.  Robinson,  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
For  the  plan  and  the  scope  of  the  series,  see  New 
International  Year  Book  for  1922  and  1923. 

In  Germany,  a  series  of  volumes  whose  purpose 
is  to  popularize  the  classics  is  Das  Erbe  der 
Allen.  More  scholarly,  but  still  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  are  such  works  as  Ewleilung  \n 
die  Altrrtumswissenschaft,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  A.  Geicke  and  E.  Norden;  Die  Hcl- 
lenische  Kultur  and  Die  H ellenistische-Romisch e 
Kultur,  both  edited  by  F.  Baumgarten,  F.  Poland, 
and  K.  Wagner;  and  Die  Griechische  und 
Lateinische  Literatur  und  Sprache. 

Germany  has  long  had  an  authoritative  series 
of  texts  of  the  classical  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin — the  famous  Teubner  Series.  In  the 
course  of  30  years,  by  1924,  the  Oxford  Univei- 
sity  Press,  in  the  Oxford  Classical  Text  Series, 
had  presented  a  fair  array  of  texts  of  authors, 
Greek  and  Latin,  edited  by  competent  scholars, 
in  most  cases  English.  A  very  notable  event  is 
the  establishment  of  several  new  series  of  classi- 
cal texts.  During  the  World  War,  1914-18, 
Paravia  &  Co.,  Italian  publishers,  began  a  series 
entitled  Corpus  Soriptorum  Classioorum  Paravir 
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(see  The  Clascal  "Weekly,  vola.  xi,  and 
xv ;  New  International  year  Book,  1918,  p.  493). 
The  Corpus  Paravianum  aims  to  show  the  manu- 
script text,  with  emendation  only  where  the 
manuscript  tradition  gives  no  flense;  otherwise, 
conjectural  alterations  proposed  or  accepted  in 
other  editions  are  not  even  to  be  mentioned. 

About  1917  or  1918,  French  scholars  began 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  texts  of  authors, 
Greek  and  Latin,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Association  Guillaume  Bude",  which  derives  its 
name  from  Guillaume  Bude*,  the  great  humanist 
of  the  French  Renaissance,  the  founder  of  the 
College  de  France.  In  each  instance,  the  text, 
with  a  brief  critical  apparatus,  and  a  transla- 
tion, in  French,  are  given.  Editions  (with 
translations)  of  many  authors,  Greek  and  Latin, 
have  been  published.  Under  the  head  of  "Liter- 
ary and  Historical  Studies,"  tho  Association  has 
published  many  works,  such  as  Ifistoire  dc  la  Lit- 
terature  La  tine  Chrettenne,  by  P.  De  Labiiolle; 
Introduction  a  L'Odysce,  by  V.  Bo"rard  (see  The 
Classical  Weekly,  vol.  xix)  ;  and  Rene.que  Prosan- 
teur,  Etudes  Litttraireu  ct  Orammalieales  sur 
la  Prose  de  Stn&que  le  Philosophe,  M.  A.  Bour- 
gery.  The  association  has  also  published  the 
first  volume  of  a  very  important  work,  Dix 
Annies  de  Bibliographic  Classique:  Bibhogra- 
phie  Critique  et  Analyttqite  de  PAntiquttti  ilreco- 
Latine  pour  la  Ptnodc  (1914-24)  ;  see  New  Inter- 
national Year  Book,  1927,  p.  035;  1928,  p.  587. 

In  1923  there  was  begun  at  Barcelona  in 
Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fundaci6  Bernat 
Metge,  the  publication  of  another  scries  of  this 
soit.  It  is  known  as  Collcci6  Catalana,  dels 
Classics  Greos  i  Latins  and  gives  new  editions 
of  the  texts  of  classical  authors,  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  translations  in  Catalanian.  For  a 
brief  account  of  the  series,  by  C.  Knapp,  see 
The  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  xix,  pp.  151-152. 

In  Germany,  ceitain  monumental  woiks  had 
long  boon  under  way  before  1914,  whose  aim  was 
to  make  accessible  what  was  known  (or  con- 
jectured) in  various  fields  of  classical  philology. 
The  moat  ambitious  efforts  of  this  sort  were  the 
handbuch  der  Classiftchcn  Alt  cr  turn  sirissen- 
schaft,  and  the  classical  encyclopedia  known  by 
the  abbieviation,  "Pauly-Wissowa."  The  Hand- 
buck  was  begun  under  the  editorship  of  I  wan 
von  Mullcr.  Since  1922  a  thorough  revi8ion, 
under  the  direction  of  W.  Otto,  has  been  in 
piogieaB.  In  the  50  years  that  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  publication  of  the  Handbueh 
was  begun,  the  horizon  of  the  classical  scholar 
had  been  greatly  widened,  particularly  through 
the  discoveries  connected  with  the  so-called 
Minoan  civilization.  This  extension  of  knowl- 
edge took  scholars  several  millema  back  of  the 
point  at  which,  BIX  decades  ago,  classical  civili- 
zation was  supposed  to  begin.  Scholars  have 
gained  also  a  far  better  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  the  historic  classical  civilization 
to  the  civilization  that  preceded  it,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Basin,  on  the  European  side,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Asia.  Hence,  in  the  revision  of  the  Hand- 
buch,  new  topics  are  being  included,  such  as 
"Grundriss  der  Politischen  Geschichte  des  Alten 
Orients,"  and  "Kulturgeschichte  des  Alten  Ori- 
ents," to  each  of  which  a  volume  is  to  be  devoted. 
The  full  title  of  the  Handbueh,  in  view  of  this 
wider  ranger  of  its  subjects,  has  been  altered  to 
Handburh  der  Altertumewissenschaft. 

Pauly's  Real'Encyctopadie  der  Classischen  Al- 
tertumswissensehaft  was  begun  so  long  ago  as 
1830  (see  an  article  by  C.  Knapp,  The  Classical 


Weekly,  vol.  xxi,  pp.  216-217 ) .  A  revision  was  be- 
guu  in  1890,  by  G  Wissowa;  the  first  part  of 
this  appeared  in  1894  In  1924  the  work  was 
under  the  direction  of  W.  Kroll  and  W.  Witte. 
Between  1913  and  1924,  four  enormous  volumes, 
vhi-\i,  carrying  the  first  part  of  the  encyclo- 
paedia forward  from  "Hehkon"  to  "Kynegoi," 
were  published.  During  1925  volumes  xii-xiii, 
and  half  of  volume  xiv  appeared,  these  contain 
the  articles  "Kynesioi"  to  "Mantike."  To  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  the  work,  what  is  called 
a  "Zweite  Reihe"  was  begun  in  1920.  Three  and 
a  half  volumes  of  this,  covering  the  articles 
"Ra"  to  "Sparsus,"  have  been  issued  In  1918 
appeared  also  Kupplementband  111,  dealing  with 
"Aachen"  to  "Ad  luglandem" ;  Supplementband 
IV,  dealing  with  "Abacus"  to  "Ledon,"  with  a 
"Nachtrag"  entitled  "Delphoi,"  was  issued  m 
1924. 

Another  notable  German  undertaking,  Ausfuhr- 
liches  Lexikon  der  Gnechischen  und  Romischcn 
Mylhologie,  begun  by  W.  II.  Roscher,  with  the 
cooperation  of  many  scholars,  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  great  Thesaurus  Linguce  Latincp, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative  of  all 
Latin  lexicons,  has  been  advanced;  six  volumes, 
carrying  the  work  through  the  article  "Frustum," 
were  issued  by  the  end  of  1928.  A  further  part 
appeared  in  1929.  In  France,  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Antiqmtfs  (Irecqucs  et  Romaincs,  by  Darem- 
berg  and  Saglio,  was  completed. 

A  very  notable  event  was  the  publication,  by 
the  Oxford  University  Press,  of  four  install- 
ments (out  of  10)  of  a  new  edition  (ninth)  of  the 
great  Greek-English  Lexicon,  compiled  by  Henry 
George  Liddell  and  Robert  Scott  (8th  ed.,  1897) 
The  work  on  the  ninth  edition  was  in  charge  of 
Henry  Stuart  Jones  and  Roderick  McKenzie. 
It  is,  as  the  preface  says,  "the  woik  of  many 
hands  and  represents  a  gicat  sacrifice  of  leisure 
and  an  earnest  devotion  to  Greek  learning  on 
the  part  of  the  present  generation  of  scholars, 
and  that  not  in  this  country  [England]  alone." 
The  preface  gives  an  extraoidmanly  interesting 
account  of  the  development  of  this  edition,  of 
the  methods  by  which  it  was  prepared,  and  of 
the  participation  by  various  scholarR  in  its  prep- 
aration. The  Oxford  University  Press  deserves 
the  grateful  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  true  learning 
for  its  daring  couiage  and  its  generosity  in 
undei  taking,  in  this  practical  woild,  a  project 
so  exacting  and  so  costly,  not  merely  in  money, 
but  in  human  devotion  and  eiTort 

A  significant  movement  in  the  United  States 
is  the  attention  paid  to  the  classical  element  in 
English  hteiature.  Impoitant  studies  here  are 
The  Relation  of  Latin  and  English  as  Living 
Languages  in  England  During  the  Age  of  Milton, 
W.  P.  Myers;  The  Influence  of  Horace  on  the 
Chief  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Mary  R.  Thayer;  Horace  in  the  English  Litera- 
ture of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Caroline  Goad; 
Vergil  and  the  English  Poets,  Elizabeth  Nitchie; 
The  Classical  Mythology  in  Hilton's  English 
Poems,  C.  G.  Osgnod;  Classical  Mythology  in 
Shakespeare,  R.  K.  Root;  Ovid  and  the  JKenas- 
oence  in  Spain,  R.  Schevill;  The  Tradition  of 
European  Literature  from  Homer  to  Dante, 
Barrett  Wendell.  For  discussion  of  these  works, 
see  The  Classical  Weekly  (vols  xii,  xiv,  and  xvi). 
Many  of  the  volumes  in  the  series  entitled  Our 
Debt  to  (jreece  and  Rome,  mentioned  above  in 
this  article,  contain  materials  on  this  topic 

About  1918  steps  were  taken  in  America  to 
concentrate  support  for  a  project  that  had  been 
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Under  way  for  a  long  time  in  Europe.  This  move- 
ment sought  to  further  the  study  of  mediaeval 
Latin  by  pointing  out  the  indebtedness  of  the 
mediceval  languages  and  medieeval  culture  to 
the  language  and  the  culture  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  European  sponsors  of  the  movement  have 
undei  taken  a  revision  of  Du  Cange,  Olossarium 
Manuale  ad  Scnptores  MediCR  et  InfimcB  Latini- 
tatis,  a  work  which,  though  several  times  re- 
vised and  enlarged  since  the  death  of  its  author, 
is  still  sadly  defective  Since  it  is,  however,  the 
only  work  of  value  within  its  field,  its  revision 
and  enlargement  are  conditions  precedent  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  fully  fruitful  studies  in 
mediaeval  Latin.  Under  stress  of  necessity,  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  revision  of  Du  Cange 
have,  most  reluctantly,  decided  to  restrict  the 
revision  to  the  collection  of  the  requisite  lexi- 
cographical materials  fiom  the  Latin  writings 
of  500  to  1000  A.D. 

A  Committee  on  Mediaeval  Latin  Studies  has 
been  organized,  undei  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ameucan  Council  of  learned  Societies,  with 
representatives  from  associations  dealing  with 
classics,  history,  modem  languages,  and  philoso- 
phy. A  report  of  the  committee  was  printed 
in  Modern  Philology,  xxi  (February,  1924). 
Prof  J  F.Willaid,  of  the  University  of' Colorado, 
has  issued  seven  bulletins  (1923-29)  on  the 
Progress  of  Mediceval  Studies  in  the  United 
Rtaleti  of  America.  Se\eial  volumes  of  selec- 
tions fiom  mediaeval  Latin  writers,  issued  by 
American  scholars,  have  done  something  to  make 
instiuction  in  mediaeval  Latin  a  little  less  diih- 
cult  than  it  was;  but  well-annotated  editions  of 
whole  woiks  in  this  field  are  soiely  needed. 

In  May,  1925,  the  Mediu'val  Academy  of 
Amenca  was  organ i/ed.  It  has  published  four 
volumes  of  its  jouinal,  Speculum,  A  Journal  of 
Medieval  Studies.  Further  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  the  Jesuits  that  may  be  expected  from 
the  impulse  given  to  studies  in  mediaeval  Latin 
may  be  seen  in  such  woiks  as  the  ti  an  slat  ion  of 
Walter  Map,  De  Nuyw  (luriahum,  or  Courtiers9 
Trifles  (see  New  International  Year  Book,  1924, 
p  578)  and  the  tianslation  of  the  complete 
Chronicle,  or  the  History  of  the  Two  Cities,  by 
Bishop  Otto  of  Freeing  This  version,  by  C.  C. 
Mierow  (see  Aew?  International  Year  Book,  1928, 
p.  587)  is  the  first  tianslation  of  the  whole 
Chronicle 

Increasing  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
papyri  discovered  from  time  to  time,  especially  in 
Egypt  These  have  been  studied  for  the  light 
they  thiow  on  woiks  of  classical  writers  already 
known,  by  giving  recensions  of  the  ancient  text 
hundreds  of  yeais  older,  in  some  instances,  than 
the  earliest  manuscripts.  They  have  been  ex- 
amined also  foi  additions  to  the  store  of  classical 
texts  Illustiations  of  the  profits  of  such  study 
are  to  be  seen,  for  example,  in  these  volumes: 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  edited  by  the  English 
scholars,  Grenfell  and  Hunt  (see,  for  instance, 
The  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  14-10;  Classi- 
cal Jiemcw,  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  67,  179,  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  April,  1914),  and  in  such  a  book  as 
New  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Greek  Literature, 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Greek  Poetry  and  Prose  in 
the  Fourth  and  Following  Centuries  B.  C.,  by 
J.  U.  Powell  and  E.  A.  Barber. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  the 
papyri  in  yet  a  thud  field,  the  study  of  Greek 
and  of  Roman  life,  is  affoided  by  an  important 
volume,  UA  Large  Estate  in  Egypt  in  the  Third 
Century  B.  C  ,  A  Study  in  Economic  History,"  by 
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M.  Rostovtzeff,  published  as  University  of  W& 
oonsm  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  History, 
No.  6.  The  author  undertook  to  assemble  into 
a  complete  picture  the  350  papyri,  or  more,  that 
give  the  correspondence  of  a  Carian  Greek  named 
Zenon,  manager  of  a  great  estate,  of  land  origin- 
ally unimproved,  which  Ptolemy  II  (Philadel- 
phus)  turned  over  to  his  Treasurer  of  Finance, 
a  Greek  named  Apollonius.  For  a  review  of  this 
book,  by  Prof.  W.  L  Westermann,  of  Columbia 
University,  see  The  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  xvi,  pp. 
110-112. 

Through  efforts  organized  by  Prof.  F.  W. 
Kelsey,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  various 
American  universities  have  come  into  possession 
of  papyrus  documents.  These  have  been  studied 
by  various  scholars.  In  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  vol.  liii 
(1922),  are  two  articles,  "Some  Literary  Papyri 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  Collection,"  by 
Prof.  J.  G  Winter,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  "A  Papyrus  of  Dioscundes  in  the  Univeisity 
of  Michigan  Collection,"  by  Prof.  C.  Bonner,  of 
the  same  university.  The  latter  gives  part  of  a 
work  entitled  De  Materia  Afedioa,  by  Dioscurides 
of  Anazarba.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  at  which  these  two  pa- 
pers were  read,  Prof.  A.  G  Laird,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  presented  a  paper,  "The 
Wisconsin  Papyri,"  and  Prof.  A.  E.  R.  Boak,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  diHCiiaaed  "The  Rec- 
ord Office  of  TebtuniR  and  Cersesuchon  Oros." 
The  last-named  paper*  dealt  with  a  register  of 
contracts  for  a  period  of  four  months,  Apr.  28  to 
Aug  28,  42  A.».  In  192U  appeared  the  volume, 
Greek  Papyri  in  the  Library  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, edited,  with  tianslation,  by  W.  L.  Wcster- 
mann  and  C.  J  Kraemer,  Jr.  For  a  review  of 
this  work,  by  M.  Rontovtzeff,  see  The  Classical 
Weekly,  vol.  xxii  (1929).  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  increasing  use  is  being  made  of  the  papyri 
in  the  study  of  Egypt  under  the  Gieeks,  that  is, 
under  the  Ptolemies.  Thus,  a  genuine  history  of 
the  so-called  Hellenistic  wot  Id  is  finally  becoming 
possible. 

Pi  of.  B.  W.  Bacon,  of  Yale  University,  writing 
in  The  Classical  Weekly  (vol.  vi,  pp.  213-214), 
declaied  "Until  veiy  recently,  no  manuscripts  of 
first-rate  critical  importance  had  come  into  Ameri- 
can hands  "  Later,  licm  evei ,  classical  nianusci  ipts 
of  importance  found  a  resting  place  in  the  Morgan 
Libiaiy  in  New  York  City.  One  of  these,  a 
fragment  of  a  manuscript  of  Pliny's  Let  tern,  has 
been  decidedly  in  evidence  since  1 922.  It  had  been 
bought  by  the  late  J.  Picipont  Morgan  in  1910. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Lowe,  a  leading  authority  on  classical 
palfleogiaphy,  and  Prof.  E.  K  Rand,  of  Harvard 
Univeisity,  published  the  fragment,  in  1922,  in  a 
sumptuous  monograph,  well  illustrated  by  plates, 
entitled,  A  Sixth-Century  Fragment  of  the  Let- 
ters of  Pliny  the  Tounger,  A  Study  of  Suv  Leaves 
of  the  Uncial  Manuscript  Preserved  in  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  library  in  New  York.  Hr.  Lowe  be- 
lieves that  the  fragment  is  a  genuine  relic  of 
antiquity,  and  that  it  was  written  in  Italy,  about 
500  A.D.  Professor  Rand  believes  that  it  is  a 
part  of  a  codex  used  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  printed  edition  of  Pliny's 
Letters.  This  codex,  the  Codex  Pansinus,  is  now 
lost.  In  his  views  of  the  fragment,  and  of 
Aldus *s  edition  of  Pliny,  Professor  Rand  is  in 
sharp  collision  with  Prof.  E.  T.  Merrill,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who,  in  1922,  pub- 
lished a  critical  edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny's 
Letters.  For  reviews  of  the  monograph  by 
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Messrs.  Lowe  and  Rand,  see  Classical  Journal, 
vol.  xviii;  Philogisohe  Wochensahnft,  vol.  xliii; 
The  American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  xlv; 
Classical  Review,  vol.  xxxvii;  The  Classical 
Weekly,  vol.  xviii.  Professor  Merrill,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Morgan  Fragment  of  Pliny's  Let- 
ters," in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  xviii,  takes  is- 
sue with  the  views  of  Professor  Rand.  Professor 
Rand  made  an  elaborate  reply,  in  "A  New  Ap- 
proach to  the  Text  of  Pliny's  Letters,"  published 
in  three  parts,  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Phi- 
lology, vols.  xxxiv  (1923),  xxxv  (1924),  and 
xxxvi  ( 1925) .  For  other  articles  inspired  by  this 
controversy,  see,  e.g.,  "On  the  1508  Aldine  Pliny," 
by  Blanche  B.  Boyer  and  A.  P.  Dorjahn,  Clas- 
sical Philology,  vol.  xx;  "Impressions  of  the  1508 
Aldine  Pliny,"  by  F.  K.  Bobbins,  Classical 
Philology,  vol.  xxiii  (1928)  ;  and  "Another  1508 
Aldine  Pliny,"  by  B.  L.  Ullman,  Classical  Philol- 
091/1  vol.  xxiii 

On  Dec.  19,  1900,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  De- 
troit, Mich,  bought  of  an  Arab  dealer  in  Gi/eh, 
near  Cairo,  fom  Biblical  manuscripts.  These 
were  carefully  studied  by  Pi  of.  IT.  A.  Sanders,  of 
the  Univeisity  of  Michigan.  The  result**  appear 
in  the  following  volumes :  "Old  Testament  Manu- 
nciipts  in  the  Freer  Collection,  Pait  J,  The  Wash- 
ington Manusciipt  of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua"; 
"The  New  Testament  Manuscripts  111  the  Freer 
Collection,  Part  I,  The  Washington  Manuscript 
of  the  Four  Gospels";  "The  Old  Testament  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Freer  Collection,  Pait  IT,  The 
Washington  Manuscript  of  the  Psalms";  "The 
Minor  Piophets  in  the  Freer  Collection  and  the 
Beihn  Fragment  of  Genesis,"  by  11.  A.  Sanders 
and  C  Schmidt,  of  the  Univeisity  of  Berlin, 
published  111  1910,  1912,  1917,  and  1927,  as  paits 
of  the  Univeisity  of  Michigan  tftudies.  Human- 
istic times.  For  the  importance  of  the  manu- 
scripts, wee  The  Classical  \\  cckly,  vol  vi,  p.  214. 

In  the  field  of  paleography,  we  must  mention 
K  A  Lowe,  The  Bcnevcntan  Script,  A  History 
of  the  flout h  Italian  Minuscule  (1914),  a  book 
which  C.  U.  Claik,  in  a  review  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Philology  (vol.  x\v,  pp  340-343), 
desci  ibed  as  "the  most  impoitant  recent  palwo- 
graphic  investigation  in  any  language  "  A  book 
on  a  kindred  subject  is  Roman  Cursive  Writing, 
by  H.  B.  Van  Iloesen  (1915). 

The  most  impoitant  contributions  made  by 
American  classical  scholars  in  Greek  and  Latin 
liteiatuie,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  Greek  and 
Roman  life,  linguistics,  and  grammar  appear  in 
various  peiiodicals.  Books  within  this  iield  in- 
clude a  very  important  volume  by  the  late  Prof. 
John  WTilliams  White,  The  Rchoha  on  the  Aves 
of  Aristophanes,  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Origin,  Development,  Transmission,  and  Extant 
Sources  of  the  Old  (Jrcek  Commentary  on  his 
Comedies  (1914).  Piofessor  White,  of  Harvard 
University,  undertook  to  make  a  collation  of 
all  Aristophanic  manusci  ipts.  One  outcome  of 
the  study  was  this  volume  of  nearly  400  pages. 
For  an  elaborate  'review  of  the  book,  by  G-.  E. 
Howes,  see  The  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  x,  pp. 
90-95.  As  a  preliminary  to  that  volume,  Pro- 
fessor White,  who  died  in  1917,  had  published 
The  Verse  of  Greek  Comedy  (1912),  reviewed  by 
M  W.  Huinphieys  (The  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  ix, 
pp  141-144).  In  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology,  vols.  xxix,  xxx  (1918,  1919),  there 
appeared  two  articles,  "Collation  of  the  Manu- 
scripts of  Aristophanes'  Aves"  and  "Collation 
of  the  Manuscripts  of  Aristophanes'  Fespcp,"  by 
J.  W.  White  and  E.  Cary. 


At  least  three  American  scholars  have  won  dis- 
tinction by  their  articles  on  Homer,  published 
in  various  periodicals — G.  M.  Boiling,  of  Ohio 
State  University;  S.  E.  Bassett,  of  the  University 
of  Vermont;  and  J.  A.  Scott,  of  Northwestern 
University.  Professor  Scott  has  published  two 
books  on  Homer,  The  Unity  of  Homer  (1921 )  and 
Homer  and  His  Influence  (1925).  Professor 
Boiling  has  issued  The  External  Evidence  for 
Interpolation  in  Homer  (1920).  For  informa- 
tion on  the  general  progress  in  Homeric  studies, 
see  the  New  International  Year  Book,  1921, 
p.  558. 

Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More,  formerly  literary  editor 
of  The  Nation  (New  York),  has  published  three 
volumes  on  Plato:  Platomsm  (1917),  The  Re- 
ligion of  Plato  (1921),  and  Hellenistic  Philoso- 
phies (1923). 

W  orks  more  general  in  character  are  Athenian 
Tragedy,  A  Study  in  Popular  Art,  by  T.  D. 
Goodell  (1920),  and  The  Greek  Theater  and  Its 
Drama,  by  K.  C.  Flickmger  (in  three  editions, 
191  (J,  1922,  1920).  Professor  Flickmger's  book 
is  of  prime  importance  in  its  field;  for  a  notice 
of  it,  see  The  (Classical  Weekly,  vol.  xvii,  p.  197. 
An  important  annotated  edition  of  Cicero,  "D'e 
Divinatione,"  the  first  published  in  the  United 
States,  by  A.  S.  Pease,  was  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature,  VO!H.  vi,  vm  (1920,  1923).  Two  bi- 
ographies of  Cicero  by  classical  scholais  ap- 
peared Cicero  of  Arpinum,  A  Political  and 
Literary  Biography,  Being  a  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  Ancient  Civilisation  and  a  (luide  to  the 
Kludy  of  Cicero's  Writings,  by  E.  G.  Sihler 
(1914);  Cicero,  a  Biography,  by  T.  Peterson 
(1919). 

Of  great  service  to  the  student  of  Horace  is 
A  Concordance  to  the  Works  of  Horace,  by  L. 
Cooper  (191(i).  Professoi  Cooper  has  published 
also  A  Concordance  to  IS  oe  thins  (1928)  and,  in 
conjunction  with  A.  Gudemau,  A  Bibhogiapln/ 
of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  (1928).  Pi  of.  G.  C. 
Fiske,  in  Lucihus  and  Horace,  A  Ntudy  in  the 
Classical  Theory  of  Imitation  (1920),  examined 
again  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of 
Horace  to  Lucihus,  his  predecessor  in  satire. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Merrill  published  many  studies  on 
Lucietius,  dealing  with  his  versification,  imita- 
tions of  his  expiessions  by  Vergil  and  other 
poets,  etc.  In  1918  he  issued  an  edition  of  the 
text  of  Lucretius,  complete  (see  New  Interna- 
tional Year  Book,  1918,  p.  492).  Prof.  Kuby 
Flower  Smith,  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  the  Elegies 
of  Tibullus. 

To  Vergil,  scholars  of  all  countries  have  been 
giving  much  attention.  In  Ameiica,  two  bio- 
graphies of  Vergil  appeared  Vcrqil,  a  Biogra- 
phy, by  Tenney  Frank,  of  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Umveisity,  and  Virgil's  Biographm  Litterana, 
by  Norman  W.  DcWitt,  Umveisity  of  Toronto 
(1923).  Both  authors  assume  that  the  poems 
of  the  so-called  Appendix  Vergiliana  were 
practically  all  written  by  Vergil  himself,  in 
his  youth,  and  that  we  may,  therefore,  confi- 
dently icly  on  them  for  important  information 
concerning  Vergil's  earlier  years.  Both  books 
abound  with  interesting  and  stimulating  sug- 
gestions on  individual  points,  but  as  wholes 
they  are  to  be  used  only  with  great  caution, 
especially  since  there  is,  as  yet,  nothing  like 
agreement  among  scholars  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  pieces  in  the  Appendw  Ver- 
giliana.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury,  few  scholars  believed  in  their  Vergilian 
authoiship.  F.  Skutsch,  however,  in  his  Aus 
Virgils  Fruhsseit  (1901,  1906),  set  the  pendulum 
swinging,  for  a  while,  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  tendency  to  accept  one  or  more  of  the 
poems  in  the  Appendix  as  Vergilian,  as  work 
of  Vergil's  youth,  is  seen  in  the  following 
articles,  or  hooks:  Miss  E.  S.  Jackson,  "The 
Authorship  of  the  Culex,"  Classical  Quarterly, 
vol.  v;  Th.  Birt,  J  ugt  ndvnac  und  Heimatpoesie 
\  crqils,  Erklarung  dcs  Catalepton  (1910-  for 
it-views  hy  N.  W.'lJo  Witt  and  H.  W.  Prescott, 
see  The  American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol. 
xxxii,  Classical  Philology,  vol.  v) ;  J.  W.  Mackail, 
"Viigil  and  Virgihamnm,  A  Study  of  the  Minor 
Poems  Attributed  to  Virgil,"  Classical  Review, 
vol.  x\ii,  VV.  G.  D.  Butcher,  "The  Caesura  in 
Viigil  and  its  Homing  on  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Pfluudo-Virgiharia,"  Classical  Quarterly,  vol. 
viii;  R.  S.  Con  way,  The  Youth  of  Vergil  (1915) ; 
J.  S,  Plullimore,  "The  Text  of  the  Culex,"  Clas- 
sical Philology,  vol.  v;  T.  Frank,  "Veigil's  Ap- 
pienticenhip,"  Classical  Philology,  vol.  xv;  E. 
K.  Ruucl,  "Young-  Virgil's  Poetry,"  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  xxx  (1919)  ; 
A  R.  Bellinger,  "Catullus  and  the  Ciris,"  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
vol.  liii  (1923). 

Latterly,  however,  the  view  of  those  who 
would  accept  the  pieces  in  the  Appendix  as  Ver- 
gilian  has  been  sharply  challenged.  Especially 
suggestive  heie  is  the  woik  of  R.  S.  Radford: 
"The  fhrvpnile  Works  of  Ovid  and  the  Spondaic 
Peiiod  of  his  Art,"  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  vol.  li  (1920);  "Tho 
Priapeia  and  the  Veigihan  Appendix,"  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
vol.  Hi  (1921  )  ;  "Tibullus  and  Ovid,"  The  Ameri- 
can, Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  xliv  (1923).  Pro- 
fessor Kadford  believes  that  the  whole  Vergilian 
Appendix  is  the  j'outhful  work  of  Ovid,  "com- 
posed by  him  in  the  period  extending  from  27  to  8 
U.c."  In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  vol.  liii  (1923),  Prof.  H.  R. 
Fan  dough,  of  Stanfoid  University,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Poems  of  the  Appendix  Vergih- 
ana,"  after  study  uf  the  vocabulary  of  the  poems 
in  the  Appendix,  maintained  that  "piobably  not 
a  single  one  of  these  poems  has  been  coirectly 
assigned  to  Veigil." 

More  general  works  in  the  field  of  Latin  lit- 
erature are  K.  G.  Sihler,  From  Augustus  to 
Augustine,  Essays  and  Studies  Dealing  with  the 
Contact  and  Conflict  of  Classic  Paganism  and 
Christianity  (1923),  and  E.  T.  Merrill,  Essays 
in  Eaily  Christian  History  (1924). 

In  the  field  of  Creek  history,  we  may  note, 
first,  G.  W.  Botsfoid  and  E.  G.  Sihler,  Hellenic 
Civilization  (see  ~Ncw  International  1  ear  Book, 
1915,  p.  407).  C.  W.  Blegen  wrote  Korakou,  A 
Prehistoric  Settlement  Near  Corinth  (1921), 
published  by  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens.  The  civilization  unearthed 
by  excavations  at  Korakou,  a  hillock  3  kilo- 
meters west  of  the  site  of  ancient  Corinth,  is  of 
the  type  known  as  "llelladic,"  a  term  (see  under 
ARCHAEOLOGY)  devised  to  distinguish  the  pre- 
historic civili/ation  of  the  Greek  mainland  from 
the  prehistoric  civilization  found  in  the  Cyclades 
Islands  ( "Cyelaclic" )  and  in  Crete  ("Minoan"). 
Mr.  Blegen's  book  deals  with  remains  dating 
from  2,500  to  1100  B.C.  Important  are  works  by 
M  Rostovtzeff,  Iranians  and  Greeks  in  South 
Russia  (1922),  The  Ancient  World,  voL  i,  "The 
Orient  and  Greece"  (1920). 
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Of  The  Cambridge  Ancient  History  (see  HJew 
International  Year  Book,  1923,  p.  5?7),  seven 
volumes  of  text  and  two  volumes  of  plates  have 
thus  far  appeared.  Vol.  iv  (1926)  deals  with 
"The  Persian  Empire  and  the  West,"  vol.  v 
(1927)  with  "Athens,  478-401  B.C.,"  vol.  vi 
(1927)  with  "Macedon,  401-301  B.C.,"  vol.  vii 
with  "Rome,  Early  Periods."  See  The  Classical 
Weekly,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  137-141. 

Works  on  Roman  history  are  the  following- 
F.  F.  Abbott  and  A.  C.  Johnson,  Municipal  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Roman  Empire;  A.  E.  R. 
Boak,  A  History  of  Rome  to  5(53  A.  /).,  (2d  ed., 
1929);  T.  Frank,  Roman  Imperialism  (1914), 
An  Economic  History  of  Rome  to  the  End  of  the 
Republic  (2d  ed.,  1927)  and  A  History  of  Rome 
(1923);  Ida  Thallon  Hill,  Rome  of  the  Kings, 
Louine  C.  Holland,  The  Faliscans  in  Prehistoric 
Times;  T.  S.  Jeiome,  Aspects  of  the  Study  of 
Roman  History  (1923),  A  IX  Randall-Mac  Iver, 
Villanovans  and  Early  Etruscans  (1924),  The 
Etruscans  (1927),  and  The  Iron  Age  in  Italy 
(1927) ;  M.  KoBlovtzeff,  The  Ancient  World,  vol. 
ii,  "Rome"  (1927),  and  A  Social  and  Economic 
History  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1926)  ,  G  Show- 
erman,  Eternal  Rome,  The  City  and  Its  People 
From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day 
(1924). 

In  the  field  of  Greek  and  Roman  life,  we  can 
mention  only  W.  S  Fox,  The  Mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (191(1,  1928)  ,  W.  C  Gieene, 
The  Achievement  of  Qteccc  (1923)  ,  W.  W.  Hyde, 
Olympic  1  ictor  Monuments  and  Greek  Athletic 
Art  (1921),  reviewed  by  G.  H.  Chase,  T/tr  Classi- 
cal Journal,  vol.  xix,  and  17.  M.  Robinson,  The 
Classical  Weekly,  vol.  xvii,  0.  H.  Moore,  The 
Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks  (1916)  and  Pa- 
gan Ideas  of  Immortality  During  the  Eaily  Ro- 
man Empire  (1918),  E  Tavenner,  Studies  in 
Magic  from  Latin  Literature  (1916);  L.  Van 
Hook,  Greek  Life  and  Thought  (1923). 

In  the  field  of  Gieek  grammar,  two  important 
books  aie  by  H.  W.  Smyth,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. A  Creek  Gtammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges, 
(1916),  and  A  Greek  Giammar  for  Colleges 
(1920).  The  latter  book  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  beside  the  Greek  Giammar  of  W.  W.  Good- 
u  in,  long  the  favorite  Greek  Grammar  of  Greek 
scholars  and  teacheis  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England.  Of  prime  authoiity  in  its  field  is 
A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Research. 

In  the  field  of  Latin  giammai,  quite  the  most 
impiosBive  achievement  in  America  since  1900 
is  the  woik  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Bennett,  The  Syntax 
of  Early  Latin,  vol.  i,  "The  Verb"  (1910),  vol. 
ii,  "The  Cases"  (1914)  This  work  supersedes 
all  previous  discussions  of  the  syntax  of  early 
Latin.  For  reviews  by  C.  Knapp,  see  The 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  vols.  xxxii,  xxxv 

In  linguistics,  three  Ameiican  scholars  are 
doing  excellent  work — L.  Bloomfield,  R.  G.  Kent, 
and  E.  H.  Sturtevant.  The  work  of  all  three  is 
to  be  found  largely  in  the  periodicals.  Professor 
Bloomfield  has  published  a  book,  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Language,  Professor  Kent  a  work 
entitled  Language  and  Philology,  and  Professor 
Sturtevant  two  books,  Linguistic  Change  and 
The  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

In  1925  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America  was 
formed;  and  in  that  year  it  began  to  issue  a 
quarterly  journal  entitled  Language. 

In  lexicography,  foremost  is  the  monumental 
work,  Lexicon  Plautinum,  by  Prof.  G.  Lodge,  of 
Columbia  University.  Of  this  work,  which  has 
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been  in  course  of  publication  since  1901,  fifteen 
parts,  totaling  nearly  1400  large  pages,  have  been 
issued:  these  carry  the  work  into  the  article 
Quidem.  Prof.  M.  N.  Wetmore,  of  Williams 
College,  published  two  important  works,  Indeaj 
Verborum  Vergilianus  and  Index  Verborum  Ca- 
tullianus.  For  reviews  of  them,  see  The  Classi- 
cal Weekly,  vol.  vi.  Professors  W.  A.  Oldfather, 
A  S.  Pease  and  H.  V.  Canter,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  published  "Index  Verborum  Quae  in 
Seneca?  Fabulis  Neonon  in  Octavia  Prtrtexta 
Reperiuntur,"  in  University  of  Illinois  Studies 
in  Language  and  Literature,  vol.  iv  (1918). 
Professors  A.  A.  Howard  and  C  N.  Jackson,  of 
Haivard  University,  published  Index  Verborum 
C  Kuetoni  Tranquilli  Rtilique  Propnetalum  Non- 
nullarum  (1922). 

PHILOLOGY,  MODEBN.  In  making  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  philology  wince  1914, 
it  behooves  UH  to  stress,  first  of  all,  a  few  of  the 
salient  tendencies  characteiized  by  the  vast  vol- 
ume of  pioduction  in  this  ever-growing  field  of 
research  Thereafter  the  most  impoitant  lan- 
guages, as  viewed  from  the  vantage  point  of  in- 
tensity and  originality  of  investigation,  will 
claim 'oui  attention,  to  attempt  to  go  further 
into  detail  is  well-nigh  impossible,  considering 
space  limitations.  There  shall  even  be  no  en- 
dea\or  to  list  all  the  chief  contributions  made 
during  this  period,  foi  such  a  classification 
would  pcrfoice  be  tentative  and  subject  to  the 
criticism  of  divergent  opinion.  It  is  necessary, 
thcref 01  e,  that  the  selection  be  limited  mainly 
to  such  technical  works  as  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  investigations  are  being  carried  on. 
Hence,  all  titles  in  archeology,  anthiopology, 
religion,  literature,  architecture,  art,  history,  etc., 
arc  omitted  notwithstanding  the  great  \alue  of 
n.nny  of  these  contributions  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  study  of  modern  philology. 

The  Woild  War,  which  inteiiupted  the  peiiod 
to  which  we  are  to  devote  our  attention,  had, 
fioni  the  philological  point  of  \icw,  two  impor- 
tant consequences.  On  the  one  hand,  it  served 
to  check,  though  not  entirely,  the  outworn 
methods  of  im  estimation  which  had  attained  the 
zenith  of  their  ellectiveness  before  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  while  on  the  othei,  it 
made  obvious  to  students  of  philology  the  vast 
possibilities  that  lay  within  their  reach. 

It  was  alicady  noted  in  the  pages  of  the  1914 
A'rw  International  Year  Book  that  the  study  of 
philology  was  undei going  a  moccss  of  tians- 
fonnatioii.  The  self-styled  "back  to  nature" 
school,  founded  in  the  eaily  nineties  by  German 
scholars  under  the  leadership  of  Schucliardt,  be- 
lieved that  they  could  arrive  at  general  laws, 
applicable  to  all  possible  cases,  by  means  of  the 
study  of  dialects  Their  preferied  method,  so 
aptly  designed  Sprachmischung,  or  the  mutual 
penetration  of  dialects,  failed  to  satisfy  expecta- 
tions, because  of  the  numerous  histoiical  factors 
and  variable  accessory  circumstances  which  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  new 
French  school,  with  Meillet  at  its  head,  hastened 
to  reject  entirely  the  esoteric  philology  which 
isolates  linguistic  facts  from  all  contact  with 
life,  and  began  to  interpret  linguistics  by  the 
social  movements  of  civilization — in  a  word,  to 
seek  in  the  development  of  languages  the  result 
of  political  and  social  actions. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1915,  there  ap- 
peared the  two-volume  epitome  entitled  La  Sci- 
ence Franqaise  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  In 


the  second  volume  is  to  be  found  the  very 
gestive  survey  of  linguistics  by  Antoine  Meillet. 
According  to  this  scholar,  while  there  have  been 
numerous  German  schools  of  philology,  there  has 
never  been  a  French  school  for  the  mere  reason 
that  savants  of  that  nationality  have  always 
drawn  their  conclusions  from  data,  and  have  re- 
frained from  accepting  any  theory  that  was  not 
entirely  in  harmony  with  facts.  At  the  outset, 
French  philologists  sought  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  eveiy  angle  in  order  to  bring  all  pos- 
sible light  to  bear  upon  it. 

It  is  this,  above  all,  which  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  new  fields  of  investigation,  such 
as  semantics,  dialectology,  phonetics,  and  kindled 
subjects.  The  results  of  these  methods  were 
not  only  the  monumental  Atlas  Linguistique  de 
la  France,  by  Gilheron  and  Edmont — of  which, 
according  to  Gaston  Paiis,  Fiench  scholarship 
may  well  be  proud — the  Mem  antique  of  Br6al,  in 
which  are  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of 
the  development  of  meanings  of  words,  and  the 
Dissimilation  Consonaiiliqite,  by  Grainmont,  a 
work  so  original  that  further  investigations  were 
lequired  to  giaap  its  full  significance,  but  also 
the  Htstoire  de  la  Langue  Frangaise,  by  Brunot — 
which,  says  Jeanroy,  has  no  equivalent  in  any 
other  country — the  great  impulse  given  to  ex- 
perimental phonetics  by  the  researches  of  Abbe" 
Kousselot  and  others,  the  development  along 
charactei  istic  lines  of  the  school  of  Celtic  phi- 
lology, and  finally,  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
spoken  language  made  by  Meillet  himself  in  his 
wuggestive  contributions  to  the  study  of  Arme- 
nian, Slavic,  and  Greek  It  is  thus  not  so  much 
by  dcs  recherches  dc  detail  (which,  however,  ha\e 
their  importance),  as  by  the  inlroduetion  de 
lines  neuves  et  de  directions  originates  that  com- 
parative philology  has  received  new  vigor  from 
Fiench  thought. 

Following  the  lead  of  Meillet,  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  comprehensive  Alias  Linguist iquc  de 
la  France,  J.  Gillieron,  published  a  series  of 
lectures  entitled  La  Faillile  dc  rtilymologie 
I'honMique,  in  which  ho  opened  the  attack  from 
a  new  quarter.  As  the  title  indicates,  the 
learned  author  admits  the  inadequacy  of  the  anti- 
quated methods  in  vogue  to  cope  with  present- 
day  pioblems. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  year  1921 
was  the  great  revual  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
language  and  its  attendant  pioblems.  It  seema 
that  many  Europeans  sought  solace  from  the 
disillusionment^  of  war  in  the  inspiration  fur- 
nished by  Pi  evident  Wilson's  thcoiy  of  self- 
detei initiation  according  to  linguistic  and  racial 
unity.  This  has  been  a  most  vital  and  stirring 
problem  with  all  of  these  peoples  more  or  less 
from  almost  time  immemorial. 

Encouraged  no  doubt  by  this  general  tendency, 
Meillet  returned  to  the  imcstigation  of  funda- 
mental pioblems  of  comparative  linguistics. 
In  a  volume  of  cssavs  entitled  Linguistique 
Historiquc  et  lAngutsliquc  (jtntrale,  published 
in  1921,  this  scholar  laid  definitely  the  basic 
principles  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  method- 
ology of  this  subject.  In  his  opinion,  all 
languages  show  common  tendencies,  determined, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  structure  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  the  limited  number  of  phon- 
etic possibilities  that  they  offei,  and,  on  the 
other,  b;v  the  la\vs  of  general  psychology.  Those 
tendencies  aie  obvious  in  such  universal  changes 
as  the  weakening  of  intervocalic  consonants, 
vowel-breaking,  or  in  the  normalization  of  para- 
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digms  through  the  principle  of  analogy.  "Le 
changement  linguisiique,"  says  Meillet,  "eat  l\6 
&  des  fait 8  de  civilisation  et  &  Vetat  des  societes 
qui  emploicnt  les  langues  considerees"  In  so 
far  as  it  is  a  means  of  communication  between 
tlie  members  of  a  same  clan  or  of  a  same  nation, 
language  tends  either  to  become  infinitely  dif- 
ferentiated or  to  fuse  its  divergent  dialects  into 
a  common  speech,  according  to  the  inclination 
to  division  or  unification  of  the  groups  or  peo- 
ples that  speak  it.  The  progress  of  language 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  progress  of 
society. 

It  is  thus  in  extending  our  grasp  of  the  great 
problem  of  linguistics  that  we  are  approaching 
more  closely  an  understanding  of  the  lace,  as 
well  as  the  individual.  However  imperfect 
language  may  be  as  an  expression  of  our 
thought,  it  nevertheless  serves  in  its  limited 
way  to  reveal  our  mental  attitude.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  Meillet's  investigations,  the  term  phi- 
lology now  signifies  much  more  than  a  mere 
juggling  with  foims:  it  is  rather,  to  use  the 
woids  of  H.  C.  Wyld  in  his  address,  English 
Philology  in  English  Universities  (Oxford, 
1921),  "the  study  of  human  speech  modified, 
altcied,  enriched  at  every  stage  by  influences 
both  literary  and  historical." 

If  we  now  turn  to  a  more  specific  aspect  of 
linguistics,  i.e.,  grammar,  wo  find  that  the  same 
conditions  obtain.  In  1914  we  noted  that  in 
regard  to  grammar  there  was  a  reaction  against 
the  study  of  the  history  of  languages  in  favor 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  theory  of  lan- 
guage. O.  Jesperscn,  Modern  English  Grammar 
on  Historical  Principles  (Heidelberg,  1914),  rep- 
resents to  a  ceitain  extent  an  effort  to  revive 
the  teaching  of  grammar  which,  it  may  be  said, 
had  only  slightly  shown  the  effects  of  the  progress 
of  linguistics  m  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  while  making  efforts  to  broaden  and 
improve  their  methods  in  accoi dance  with  mod- 
em scientific  rcsaich  that  scholars  became  aware 
that,  like  philosophy,  theology,  and  medicine, 
the  study  of  language  was  impeded  on  all  sides 
by  tradition  and  intolerance.  From  the  moie 
or  less  remote  past,  we  have  inherited  a  rigid 
methodology  applicable  to  dead  synthetic  lan- 
guages but  totally  inadequate  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  living  analytic  tongues  and  their 
relationship  with  a  dynamic  life  teeming  with 
new  ideas.  So,  just  as  science  was  obliged  to 
engage  in  open  warfare  with  theology,  modern 
philology  entered  the  lists  against  its  most  re- 
doubted opponent,  which  is  our  antiquated, 
though  universally  accepted,  conception  of  gram- 
mar and  its  laws. 

Consequently,  La  Pcnsee  et  la  Langue,  by 
Feidmarid  Biunot  (Paris,  1922),  dean  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  is  in  many  respects  an 
epoch-making  work.  .Hearing  as  a  sub-title 
Methodc,  principes  et  plan  d'une  theonc  nouvelle 
du  langage  appliques  au  franqais,  this  manifesto 
purports  to  be  a  "methodical  statement  of  facts 
derived  fiom  thought  and  interpreted  and 
classified  in  its  relation  to  language,  and  of  the 
means  of  expression  corresponding  to  them." 
After  showing  how  every  innovation  in  lin- 
guistic methodology  has  sooner  or  later  been 
thwarted  by  a  heritage  of  medieval  gram- 
matical concepts  and  nomenclature — even  com- 
parative philology  was  obliged  to  surrender 
many  of  its  revolutionary  doctrines  when  con- 
fronted by  a  gloweiing  and  tyrannical  tradi- 
tion— Brunot  observes  that,  thanks  to  the  efforts 


of  our  "grammatical  commissioners  of  police," 
the  study  of  language  today — like  theology — 
is  "a  drudgery,  the  pet  aversion  of  both  pupils 
and  teachers/'  Not  even  does  orthographical 
reform  escape  the  inquisition.  Brunot,  then, 
passes  in  review  many  gross  blunders  that  the 
high  priests  of  grammar  dole  out  to  the  young  as 
established  facts,  such  as  a  tense  which  they  in- 
terpret as  a  mood,  a  future-perfect  disguised  as 
a  conditional,  theories  built  upon  misconstruc- 
tions, etc.  He  adds,  therefore,  that  it  is  high 
time  to  prepare  a  Manual  of  Wrong  Rules  as  a 
pedagogical  breviary  which  should  protect  the 
young  against  the  "fundamentalism"  of  mis- 
guided dogmatists.  Therefore,  the  object  of 
Brunot's  work  is  "the  practical  study  of  giammar 
with  a  view  to  enable  the  student  to  understand 
and  expiess  everything." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of 
motion  pictures,  aviation,  and  radio,  which  are 
lendeiing  geographical  boundaiy  an  anachron- 
ism and  are  ameliorating  intei  national  communi- 
cation and  good  will,  more  widespread  attention 
is  rightly  being  devoted  to  comparative  philol- 
ogy. Though  only  a  centuiy  old,  its  iniluenmj 
in  the  cause  of  international  understanding  has 
been  fai-i  caching.  In  past  ages,  each  country 
had  the  utmost  contempt  foi  foieigners  unable 
to  speak  its  own  tongue.  To  the  ancient  Hindus, 
such  persons  weie  mlcochas  (Prakrit,  milicchu, 
Pah,  milakKhu,  barbarians,  incomprehensibles,  to 
the  Jews,  gojim,  infidels,  to  the  Arabs,  abscham, 
babblers;  to  the  Tuiks,  giaows  (Tuikish  jawr, 
gawur;  Persian,  gaur,  another  form  of  gubr, 
gucber,  infidels),  unbelievers,  miscieants,  to  the 
Greeks,  barbarophonio  01  barbaroi,  stammeiers, 
and  later  uncultured,  or  barbarians.  Even  today, 
the  Fiench  charabia,  gibbeiish  (Spanish,  algara- 
bia,  the  "Aiabic  language"),  or  batagouw,  jaigon 
(Bicton,  bara,  bread,  and  youin  wine,  oileied  to 
the  Fiench  invadeis  of  ttnttany)  or  the  Mexi- 
can, gringo  (Spanish  gricgo,  (Jieek),  applied 
especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  North  Aniciican  wop  (Spanish 
guapo,  handsome),  or  dago  (Spanish-Portuguese, 
Dieqo,  James,  a  teirn  of  address)  have  all  now 
assumed  a  pejorative  connotation  and  betoken 
the  same  spirit  of  contempt  for  the  foreigner. 
But  when  comparative  philology  began  to  leveal 
that  the  so-called  Indo-Euiopean  languages  weie 
oft  shoots  of  the  same  patent  stock,  the  alien 
tongue  was  no  longer  despised  as  the  pioduct  of 
an  inferior  civilization.  The  finest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  a  somewhat  abstiuse  subject  of  le- 
search  weie  the  numerous  ellorts  during  the 
War  to  explain  acts  of  aggression  as  a  moial 
obligation  to  preserve  continuity  or  relationship 
of  speech. 

The  writer  has  often  felt  that  the  piesent 
pel  lod  of  the  world's  history  will  be  designated 
in  futuie  times  as  the  "dictionary  epoch"  In 
fact,  never  has  such  interest  been  sliown  in  living 
foieign  tongues.  The  vast  number  of  dictiona- 
ries or  vocabularies  issued  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  furnishes  striking  testimony  to  the  desire 
of  most  nations  to  avoid  cultural  or  commercial 
isolation.  Likewise,  the  study  of  phonetics, 
which  during  the  first  half  of  its  40  years  of 
history  passed  almost  unnoticed,  is  now  arousing 
widespread  interest.  In  response  to  this  great 
demand  on  the  part  of  our  public,  several  of  our 
largest  educational  institutions  arc  offering 
courses  in  this  subject,  as  well  as  opportunities 
for  research;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  10 
distinguished  foreign  scholars,  representing 
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France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  who  lectured  or  taught 
in  Columbia  University  in  the  summer  of  1923, 
stressed  the  culture,  civilization,  and  language 
of  their  respective  countries.  A  final  indication 
of  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  international 
fraternization  may  be  gathered  from  the  recog- 
nition of  the  need  of  a  universal  tongue,  which, 
since  the  decline  of  Latin  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, has  been  a  mooted  question  with  scholars. 
Now,  the  very  urgent  necessity  of  a  common 
"radio  language"  is  obvious  to  everyone  and  re- 
quires no  further  discussion  here. 

On  Dec.  28,  1924,  the  Linguistic  Society  of 
America  held  its  organization  meeting  m  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 
Since  its  creation,  this  Society  has  been  the 
guiding  force  in  linguistic  and  philological 
thought  in  America.  Among  its  numerous  activ- 
ities are  the  founding  of  a  journal,  Language, 
the  publication  of  several  rnonogiaphs,  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  Bummer  sessions  de- 
voted solely  to  the  study  of  philology  and  its 
attendant  problems,  which  were  held  at  \ale 
University  in  1928  and  1929  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  E.  H.  Sturtovant. 

A.  Meillet  and  Marcel  Cohen's  Le&  Lanques  du 
Monde  (Paris),  which  also  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1924,  differs  fiom  the  German 
grundriss  type  of  work  in  that  it  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  collection  of  separate  articles  replete 
with  philological  minutisc  and  technical  term- 
inology. On  the  contiary,  within  the  compass 
of  less  than  8f>0  pages  are  condensed  111  non- 
technical language  all  of  the  essential  facts  per- 
taining to  the  uumeious  giuups  of  languages  of 
the  world.  That  such  a  compiehensive  woik 
would  contain  lacuna;  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
— such  as,  e-  g  ,  the  omission  of  the  Andaman 
gioup  of  languages,  Katt,  Xandawp,  etc. — but 
aside  "f  10111  these  defects,  this  volume  can  be 
lecomniended  as  without  doubt  the  most  com- 
prehensive and,  at  the  same  tune,  succinct  work 
on  this  vast  and  important  subject  which  has 
yet  been  published. 

The  founding  of  the  Mediaeval  Academy  of 
Anipiira  at  Harvard  University  in  January, 
1920,  is  also  of  significance  to  students  of  phi- 
lology, because  it  aims  to  promote  lesearch  in 
the  literatuie  and  languages  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Finally,  the  completion  in  April,  1928,  of  Dr. 
J.  A.  II.  Murray's  Artjw?  English  Dictionary  on 
Historical  1'rinciplcK,  popularly  known  as  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary ,  maikn  the  close  of 
an  important  lexicographical  epoch.  Begun  in 
1857  by  a  committee  of  the  Philological  Society, 
which  was  appointed  to  list  all  woids  not  to  be 
found  in  existing  dictionai  ien,  this  stupendous 
undertaking  belongs,  then,  to  the  period  when 
Littre  and  Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter  were  is- 
suing their  monumental  woiks  in  Fiance,  and 
the  Giimin  and  other  exhaustive  lexicographies 
weie  cither  being  planned  or  developed  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  one  can,  there- 
fore, trace  the  progress  of  methodology  in  a 
phase  of  philology  which  has  umleigone  much 
transformation  in  the  past  half-centuiy  or  more. 

The  main  tendency  of  philology  at  the  present 
time  (1929)  is  lather  toward  the  investigation 
of  concrete  facts  than  toward  general  compila- 
tions which  have  been  characteristic  of  the  past. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  progiess  of  this 
science  will  depend  more  and  more  on  the  evi- 
dence adduced  from  exhaustive  and  accurate 
interpretations  of  such  phenomena.  General 


theories  built  upon  insufficient  data,  such,  e.g., 
as  we  behold  in  the  works  of  modern  anthropolo- 
gists, are  being  gradually  discarded.  As  a  con- 
sequence, contributions  of  the  type  of  Karl 
Vossler's  Geist  und  Kultur  in  der  Sprache 
(Heidelberg,  1925),  admittedly  a  very  stimulat- 
ing philosophical  interpretation  derived  from 
Crocean  hypotheses,  passed  almost  unnoticed. 

Another  interesting  tendency  is  the  eagerness 
with  which  philologists  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  contributions  of  anthropology,  archaeology, 
and  kindred  sciences.  Until  recent  years,  each 
one  of  the  above  groups  of  scientists  seemed  to 
lesent  any  cooperation  fiom  others  in  solving 
its  special  pioblems.  It  is  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected that  many  plausible  theories  evolved  in 
the  past  are  doomed,  if  not  to  utter  annihilation, 
at  least  to  considerable  modification.  See  IN- 
TERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 

Bibliography.  For  further  information,  see 
the  senes  of  articles  entitled  "Philology,  Mod- 
ern," appearing  in  the  New  International  Year 
Book  from  1910  on 

(Jencral. — F.  de  Saussure,  Cours  de  Linguis- 
tique  (Jcnerale,  edited  by  Bally  and  Sechehaye 
(Paris,  1916-23);  C  S  K.  Cofhn,  Bibliographi- 
cal Guide  to  Sematology  (Sweden,  1915)  ;  A. 
Werner,  The  language-Families  of  Africa  (Lon- 
don, 1917);  H.  Schuchardt,  Spraehverwawdt- 
scthaft  (Berlin,  1917);  L.  Dominian,  Frontiers 
of  Language  and  Nationality  in  Europe  (New 
York,  1918)  ,  A  Meillet,  Lea  Lanqvcs  danti 
V  Europe  ^ourelht  (Paris,  1918)  ,  H.  Miller,  Die 
NrmitutchvoriHdoycrnianuHhcn  Laryngalcn  Kon- 
sonanten  (Copenhagen,  1917)  ;  Abbe"  P.  T.  Main- 
age,  Les  Religions  dcla  Prehistoirc  (Paris,  1920)  ; 
H.  jSchuclirirdt.  Kpiuchuisinunq  ( Itarlm,  1920), 
J.  de  Moigan,  I/lluinaHile  Pwhustorique  ( 1'aria, 
1921),  .J.  Maiouzeau,  La  Linquistique  ou  Sci- 
ence du  Langage  (ib.)  ;  E.  Sapir,  Lanquagc  (New 
Yoik,  1921),  O.  Jeapersen,  Language,  Hit  Na- 
ture, Development,  and  Origin  (London,  1922)  ; 
Philosophy  of  (irammar  (New  Yoik,  1924);  J. 
Vendryes,  Le  Langage  (Pans,  1922,  Eng  trans., 
lx>ndon,  1925);  A.  Dauzat,  La  (jeographie 
Linguistique  (ib.,  1922);  YV.  M.  Thomas,  Lan- 
guage in  the  Making  (New  ^oik,  1923),  E  W. 
Hopkins,  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion  (New 
Haven,  1923);  M.  ,1.  Jousse,  (rtudc  dc  Psychol- 
ogic Linguistique  (Pans,  192.">)  ,  V.  G.  Childe, 
The  Aryans  (Paris,  1920)  ,  K.  Krohn,  Die  Folk- 
lonstische  Ailtcitsmcthodc  (Oslo,  1920);  H. 
Schuchaidt,  Pnmitice  Linguw  Vat>conum  (Halle, 
1920)  ;  R  (I.  Kent  and  E.  H  Sturte\ant,  Surrey 
of  Linguistic  Studies  (Baltimoie,  1920),  P.  M. 
Gioth,  hultuiwandcl  utid  Ilcdrutungsuandel 
(Rudolstadt,  1920);  R.  G.  Kent,  Textual  Criti- 
cism of  Inscriptions  (Phila.,  1927);  G  B.  San- 
som,  Historical  (J  rani  mat  of  Japanese  (New 
York,  1928);  M.  Heepe,  Lautzeichen  und  Jhre 
Anwcndung  in  Verschiedenen  tiprachgebieten 
(Berlin,  1928) 

Indo-European. — Works  on  the  language  of 
the  primitive  Indo-Europeanb  are  devoted  mainly 
to  phonology  and  moi  phology.  Among  the  more 
important  are  H  Hut,  Fragen  des  Vokalis- 
mus  und  dcr  Stammbildung  im  Indogermanischen 
(Strasbourg,  1914)  ;  K.  Brugmann  and  B  Del- 
bruck,  (irundriss  der  VergJeichenden  Grammatik 
der  Indogermanischen  Nprachen  (2d  ed.,  Stras- 
bourg, 1916)  ;  O.  Schrader,  Reallexikon  der  In- 
dogcrmatnschen  Alt ert urns kunde  (2d  ed  ,  ib., 
1917);  H.  Guntert,  Indogermanischc  Ablaut- 
problcme  (ib.,  1910);  W.  Streitbeig,  Krfor- 
schung  der  Indogermamschen  tiprachen  (Stras- 
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bourg,  1916)  ;  8.  Feist,  Indogermanen  und  Ger-  (Jalloise  Hintorique  et  Compwrte  de  John  Morris 

manert    (3d  ed.,  Halle,   1925);   C.   Bartholomae,  Jones   (Paris,  1920);  E.  Le  Blant,  Inscriptions 

Zur    Etymologic    und    Wortbildung    der    Indo-  Chrttiennes  de  la  Oaule   (2  vole.,  Paris,  1923); 

ffermanischen  Sprachen    (Heidelberg,   1919)  ;   H.  J.   D.   Bruce,   The  Evolution  of  Arthurian   Ro- 

Hirt,     Indogermanische     Grammatik     (Pt.     II,  mance  from  the  Beginnings  Down  to  the  Year 

Heidelberg,  1921);  H.  H.  Bender,  The  Home  of  1300    (Baltimore,   1923);   S.  H.  O'Grady,  Cata- 

the  Indo-Europeans  (Princeton,  1922)  ;  A.  Meil-  logue    of    Irish    Manuscripts    in     the    British 

let,   Lea  Origines  Indo-Europeennes  des  Metres  Museum   (London,  1926);  A.  H.  Krappe,  Balor 

Orccs  (Paris,  1923);  K.  Brugroann,  Die  Syntaao  with   the  Evil  Eye    (New  York,   1927);    Sir  ,]. 

des  Emfachen  Satzes  in  Indogermanischen  (Ber-  Wilson,  The  Dialects  of  Central  Scotland   (New 

1m,   1925);    F.  Ewald,  Die  Entwicklung  des  K-  York,    1927);    J.    BaudiS,    Grammar    of   Early 

Suffixes     in     den     Indogermanischen     Rprachen  Welsh    (London,    1927);    R.    S.    Loomis,    Celtic 

(Heidelberg,  1924)  ;  E.  Schwentner,  Die  Pnmaren  Myth    and    Arthurian    Romance     (New     York, 

Inter jektwncn  in  den  indogermanisch  en  Sprachen  1927)  ;  T.  M.  Chotzen,  Recherches  sur  la  Poesie 

(ib.,  1925)  ;   C.  Antran,  Kumericn  et  Indo-Euro-  de  Dafydd  ab  Owilym  (Paris,  1927)  ;  and  W.  B. 

peen    (Paris,    1920);    C    S.    Baldwin,   Medieval  Johnson,   Folk   Tales   of  Brittany    (New   York, 

Rhetoric    and    Poetic    (to    1500)     (New    York,  1928). 
1928).  Germanics. — Contributions    to    the    Germanic 

Indo-Iraman  — Contributions      to     this     field  languages  also  are  numerous.     Among  them  are 

were    IPBS   numerous.     They    consist    principally  J.    Hoops,    Reallexikon    der    Germanischen    Al- 

of  translations  and  grammatical  and  syntactical  tertumskunde      (Berlin,      1915-19)  ;      Grimm's 

studies  of  texts.     Somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  Deutsches    Worterbuch    (Leipzig);    H.    Fischer, 

are    Jouvcau-Dubreuil,    Archeologie    du   find   de  Rchwabisches  Worterbuch    (Tttbingen);   Jelling- 

Vlnde    (2  vols ,  Paris,   1914);    C.   Bartholomae,  haus-Forstemann,        Aldeulsches        Namenbuch 

Zur    Kcmitnis    der   Mitteliramschen    Mundarten  (Bonn);  the  8chweizensohes  Idiotikon,  Worter- 

( Heidelberg,    1917);    H.   Oldenberg,   Zur  Oesch-  buch  der  Sehwcizer-deutschen  Sprache   (Frauen- 

ichle  der  Altindischcn  Prom  (Berlin,  1917);  Sir  feld)  ;   J.  Zupitza,  Einfiihrung  in  das  Ktudvum 

G.  A.  Gnerson,  Linguistic  Survey  of  Tndia   (vol.  des   Mittelhochdeutschen    (Chemnitz,    1916);    J. 

x,  Calcutta,  1921 )   containing  specimens  of  Ian-  Schatz,     Altbainschc     Grammatik      (Grittingen, 

guages  of  the  Iranian  family;  A.  Garnoy,  dram-  1915);    A.    Meillet,    Catactcres    Generaux    des 

mane  tilemcntairc  de  la  languc  sanscrite  (Paris,  Langues    Germaniques     (Pans,    1917);    B     Del- 

1925)  ;  A.  B.  Keith,  The  Religion  and  Philosophy  bruck,  Germanisehe  Syntax   (Leipzig,  1916-10)  ; 

of  the  Veda  and  Upanishads  (2  vols.,  Cambridge,  H.  Paul,  Deutsche  Grammatik    (4   vols,  Halle, 

MaRs.,    1926);    A.    A.    MacDonell,    India's    Past  1916-20);   E.  Sievera,  Metrisehe  Rtudien    (Leip- 

(New   York,    1927),    C.   Huart,   Ancient  Persia  zig,  1919) ;  S.  Feist,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch 

and  Iranian   Civilisation    (ib.)  ;   and  A    V.  Wil-  der  Gotisehen  tiprachc    (Halle,   19^0);   H    ITirt, 

liams  Jackson,  Zoroastnan  Studies   (New  York,  Geschichtc  der  Deutsehen  Sprache    (Munich,  2d 

1928).  ed,  1926)  ;  F.  Kluge,  Deutsche  Nprachyeschichlc 

Mamc — Among    the    numerous    contributions,  (Leipzig,   1925),   O.   Behaghel,  Dnitsehe  Kyntajo 

we    may    note     Bcrneker,    Rlavisches    Eh/molo-  (Heidelberg,  1923)  ,  A    Pinloche,  Etifmolocfiseties 

gisclies     Worterbuch      (Heidelberg);      Vomlrak,  Wottcrbuch     der     Deutsehen     Sprachc      (Paris, 

AltLirchenslavische  (jrammatik    (2d  ed  ,  Berlin,  1923)  ;  and  W.  Schulzc,  Die  reduphzierten  Prac- 

1914)  ;    J.    Her/er,    Bohmisch-deutsches   Wortcr-  terita   des   Tocharibchen   und   des    (Jermanisehen 

buch    (Prague);    R    J.    Kerner,    Slavic   Kurope  (Berlin,  1924),  J.  Feldman,  Ortsnamen   (Hallo, 

(Cambridge,   Mass.,    1918),   a   bibliography;    H.  1925);    H     Jellmghaus,    (Jescthichte    der   Mtttel- 

H.     Bendor,      Lithuanian     Etymological    ' Index  niederdcutseJi en      fsiteratur      (3d      rd  ,      Berlin, 

(Princeton,     1922);     L.     Ni&Iortf,     Manuel     de  1026);    E    Ochs,    Badisrhcs   Wortcrbitch    (Lahr, 

VAntiquit6   Rlavc    (Paris,    1923);    and   L.   Teis-  1926);      J.     Muller,      ffheinisehes      \Vor1erbueh 

mere,  Lcs  Formes  du  Duel  en  Klovenc    (Paris,  (Bonn,  11)26-         )  ;  O.  Mcnsing,  Nchlcfnwqholstc- 

1925).     Other  studies  include  Slovenian,  Ruthen-  imscfies  Worterbuch    (Neumunstcr,  1926-          ); 

ian-Ukrainian,   Russian,   Czech    (see  New  Inter-  W.  Sturmfels,  Etymologiscltes  Leankon  Deutscncr 

national     \  ear    nook,     1916,     1018,     1010,    etc.,  und  Fremlandise'her  Ortsnamen    (Berlin,  1926)  ; 

e.g);   Baltic   (1015,  p.  499;   1020,  p.  537;   1022,  A.  Ileintze  and  P.  Cascorbi,  Die  deutschen  Famil- 

p.  563);   Serbo-Cioatian    (1918,  p    405;   1915,  p.  icnnamen     (6th    ed.,    Halle,    1026),    F.    W.    J. 

499);   Serbian    (1016,  p.  537);  Polish    (1018,  p.  Heuser  and  H   G.  Wcndt,  American  Bibliography 

405,    1916,   p.   537);    Ukrainian    (1917,   p    537;  of    Germanic    Languages    and    Literatures     (of. 

1018,  p.  405);  Lithuanian   (1918,  p.  495;   1020,  Germanic  Review,  New  York,  1927). 
p.    537;    1922,   p.   503);    Old   Prussian    (1918);         Scandinavian  — -Thin   gioup   of   scholars    made 

Bulgarian  (1919).  useful    contributions    to    Old    Norse,    Icelandic, 

Celtic — Studies     in      Irish,      Manx,      Scotch,  Swedish,   Danish,  Norwegian,  etc.,   »uch   as   the 

Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton,  as  well  as  Gaulish  Swedish  Academy's  Ordbok  ofver  svenska  Kpra- 

and    Pre-Ccltic,    have    appeared    more    or    less  ket     (Lund)  ;    Egilsson    and    J6nsson,    Lexicon 

every    year.     Among    the    more    important    are  Pocticum  Antique  LingufB  Keptentnonahs    (Co- 

C.  Julhan,  Ilistoire  de  la  Gaule  (4th  vol.,  Paris,  penhagen)  ;     A.     Torp,     Nynorsk     Etyvnolorjisk 

1914)  ;  G.  Dottin,  Manuel  pour  Servir  a  Vtitude  Ordbok  (Christiania)  ;  Klara  Stroebe,  Xordische 

de    VAntiquiU    Celtique     (Paris,     1915);    John  Volksmfirchen,  edited  by  F.  von  der  Leyen  and 

Strachan    and    J.    G.    O'KeefiVs   edition    of   the  P.  Zaunert  (2  vols,  Jena,  1915);  W.  A.  Craigie, 

Tdin  B6  Citailnge  (Dublin,  1916);  Catalogue  of  The    Icelandic    fiagas     (New    York,    1915);    A. 

the  Bradshaw  Collection  of  Irish  Books  in  the  Kock,  Rvensk  Ljudhistona    (Lund)  ;   O.  Oester- 

Umversity     Library     of     Cambridge,     3     vols.  gren,   Nusvensk  Ordbok    (Stockholm);    E.   Hell- 

(1916);   K.  Meyer,  Zur  Keltischen  Wortkunde  quist,  Svensk  Ktymologisk  Ordbok    (Lund);   H. 

(Berlin,    1917-19);    E.   Cartailhac,   Dictionnaire  Hermannson,  Bibliography  of  the  Eddas  (Ithaca, 

Aroheologique  de  la  Gaule  (vol.  ii,  Paris.  1019)  ;  1920)  ;    V.   Dahlerup,   Det  Danske   Sprogs   His- 

G.  Dottin,  La  Langue  Gauloise   (ib.,  1920);  J.  torie    (Copenhagen,    1921);    J.    Jakobsen,    Ety- 

Loth,  Kemarques  et  Additions  d  la  Grammaire  mologisk    Ordbok   over   det   Norrone   Bprog   pa 
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Shetland    (4   vols.,    Copenhagen,    1908-21)  ;    V.  Histoire  de  la  Langue  Frangaise  des  Originea  a 

Dahlerup,  Ordbog  over  det  Danske  Sprog   (vol.  1900     (vol.     vii,     Pans,     1920);     K.     Vossler, 

vi,    Copenhagen,    1926);    E.    Sievers,   Die   Edda  Franzosische     Philologie      (Gotha,     1919);     L. 

Lieder    (Leipzig,   1923);   J.  Sahlgren,  Nordiska  Gauchat,  J.   Jeanjaquet,  E.  Tappolet,  E.  Muret, 

Ortnam  i  spraklig  och  saklig  belysning    (Lund,  (Jlossaire  des  Patois  de  la  Suisse  Romande  (vol. 

1925);      8.     Blondel,     Islandsk-Dansk     Ordbog  ii,    1920);    J.    Gilberou,    Etude    de    Geographic 

(Copenhagen,  1925)  ;  P.  A.  Munch  and  M.  Olaen,  Ltngmstique  and   supplement   to   vol.    i   of   the 

Norse  Mythology  (New  York,  1927) ;  and  E.  V.  Atlas  Linguistique  dc  la  France   (Paris,  1921)  ; 

Gordon,  Introduction  to  Old  Norse  (ib.)  A.  Longnon,  Les  Noms  de  Licux  de  la  France 

English. — As  no  selected  list  of  works  could  (Pans,  1920-25);  P.  Barbiei,  English  Influence 

do  justice  to  such  an  extensive  field  of  research,  in  the  Ftench   Vocabulary    (New   Yoik,    1922)  ; 

we  will  limit  our  attention  to  Dr.  Murray's  New  W.  von  Wartburg,  Franzvsisclics  Etymologisches 

English    Dictionary     (Oxford);     II.     Harrison,  Wortetbuch    (Bonn,    1925);    J.    Vising,   Anglo- 

Surnames    of    the    United    Kingdom    (London)  ;  Norman     Language     and     Literature      (Oxfoid, 

H.  L.  Mencken,  The  American  Language    (New  1923);  P.  Desoirnaux  Bibliographic  Methodique 

York,  1919) ;  P.  G.  Thomas,  Introduction  to  the  des  Parlers  de  Savoie  (Paris,  1923) ;  L.  Sainean, 

History     of     the     English     language     (London,  Les  Sources  indigenes  de  I'elymologie  frangaise 

1920);   H.   C.   Wyld,   History  of  Modem  Oollo-  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1925)  ;  K.  Voretzsch,  Einfuhrung 

quial  English    (ib.,  1920);  K.  Luick,  Histonsche  in  das  Stud  mm  der  altfranzosischen   Literatur 

Grarnmatik  der  Englisrhen  Rprache    (Leipzig);  (Halle,   1925);    E.   Huguct,   Dictwnnaire  de   la 

E    Weekley,  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Modern  langue    frangaise    du     siizieme    swcle     (Paris, 

English    (London,   1021);    T.   N.   Toller,  Anglo-  1925);    M.   Frey,    Les    Transformations   du   vo- 

Saxon  Dictionary    (Oxford,   1922);    R.  Huchon,  cabulaire  fianqais  a  Vepoque  de  la  devolution 

Histoire  de  la  Langue  Anglaise    (Paris,  1923);  (1789-1800)     (Paris,   1925);   J.   Waslet,   Vocal- 

A.    C.   Paves,   Annual   Bibliography   of   English  ulaire  Wallon-frangais  (Sedan,  1925)  ;  C.  Bally, 

Language  dnd  Lit  era  lure    \Camhiidgp);    8    Lee,  Le  Langage  et  la  me    (Parih,  1920);   E    Gaiml- 

F.  S    Boas,  and  C.  H    Heiford,  The  Year's  Work  Ischeg,  Fransosmches  etymologischcs  Wortcrbuoh 

in  English  Studies    (Oxfoid,  and  London,  1925-  (Halle,     192G-         );     K.     Voret/ach,     Emfuhr- 

1928);    B     Borownki,    Lautdublcttm   im    Alien-  ing  in  daft  tftudium  der  altfranzosischen  Litera- 

(jhschcn    (llalle,    1924);    R.    Jordan,    Handbuch  tur    (Halle,    1920);    J.   Be"dier,   La  Chanson  dc 

der     mitt  elm  glischen     Grammalil      (Heidelberg,  Koland    (Pans,   1927),   H.   Bauehe,  Le  Langage 

1025)  ,    G    P.  Krapp,  The  English  Language  in  populaire   (Pans,  1928)  ;  H    l^anglaid,  Ln  Liai- 
Amcrico    (New  Haven,  Conn,   192G)  ;   J    and  E.  son  dans  le  frangais  (ib.)  ;  11    Sensme,  L'Emploi 
N.    Wright,    Old    English    Grammar     (London,  des  temps  dans  le  franyais  (2d  ed  ,  ib  ) 

1026)  ;    O    Bar  field,   History  in    English   Words  Italian. — Dialectology   and   levicogiaphy   have 
(New  York,  1920);  E.  Woekley,  Words  Ancient  held  the  attention   of  Italian   srholais.     Among 
and  Modern  (ib.)  ;  A.  (J.  Kennedy,  Bibliography  these   works    aie    G.    Beitoni,    Italia   Dialcltale 
of    Writings    on    the    English    Language    (New  (Milan,     1010);     E.     Monaci,     Ktudi    Komansi 
Haven,  Coiin  ,  1027);   VV.  A    (Vaigie,  The  Ktudy  (Rome,  1017);  L.  Spitzer,  Itahenische  Vmgang- 
of  American  Enqhsh    (New  York,  1027);   H.  C.  t>prachc    (Bonn,    1022);    G     Sacca,    La    Lingua 
Wvld,    Nhort    History    of   Evqhsh    (New    York,  Jtaliana  9  la   sua  Eroluzione    (Catania,   1023)  ; 
1928)  ;  G.  H    McKnight,  Modem  English  in  the  T.  Labaude-Jeanroy,  La  Question  de  la  langue  en 
Alakinq     (ib  )  ;    O.    Jespersen,    Modern    English  Italic    (Stranburg,    1925);    R   .R.    Bezzola,    Ab- 
(Irammar  (London,  1028)  ;  Margaret  P.  McLean,  bozzo  di   una   storia  dei  gallicismi  italwin  nei 
Uood  American   Rpeerh    (New  York,   1928);   M  pnmi  secoli   (11Q-130Q)    (Heidelberg,  1925);  G. 
H     Weseen,    Crou  ell's    Dictionary    of    English  Bertoni  and  M.  G.  Bertoh,  Brcmatto  di  ncoJin- 
(irammar    (ib  )  ;   W.   W.  Lawrence,  Beowulf,  an  guistica  (Modeiia,  1920)  ;  V.  Ulaigiu,  Fonologia 
Epic  Tradition    (Cambridge,  Mass,  1928).  sarda     logudoiese     c     eampidanesc      (Palermo, 

Romance— The  continued  activity  of  scholars  1920),   F.  Cocola,  Vocabolarw  dialettale  bisceg- 

in  tins  domain  bespeaks  the  immense  wealth  of  hese-itahano    (Tram,    1020)  ,    C.   H     Grandcent, 

material  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  philologist.     As  From    Latin     to     Italian     (Cambridge,     Mass., 

examples    may    be    cited    Mcyer-Liibke,    Roman-  1027);    8tudi    di   Filoloqm    itahana    (Florence, 

isches      Etijmologisches      Worterbueh       (Heidel-  1027);    and   L.    Valli,    Jl   linquaqqio   segreto   di 

berg);      and     J.      Bedier's     Legcndes     Bpiques  Dante  c  dei  "Fideli  d*A more"   (Rome,  1028). 

(Paris,    2d    ed.,    1022)      Other    works    aie    G.  Spanish — The  numerous  dialects  spoken  over 

Nicholson,    Rccherches    filymoloqiques    Romanes  the  vast  territory  once  forming  the  colonial  pos- 

( Paris,    1021);    E.   Bourcicz,   Elements  de   Lin-  sessions  of   Spain   afford  an   inexhaustible   sub- 

ffuistique    Pomane     (ib.     1923);     G.    Millardet,  ject   for   the   philologist      Among   the   contribu- 

Linguistique     et     Dialectologie     Romanes     (ib.,  tions   are    the    15th    edition   of   the   Diccionano 

1023)  ;  D.  S.  Blondheim,  Les  Parlers  judeoromans  de  la   Lengua  Castellana,  l>y  the  Spanish  Royal 

et   la    "Vetus   Latina"    (Paris,    1925);    Pauline  Academy    (Madrid,    J025);    Dieeionano   (lallcgo 

Taylor,  Romance  Linguistics  in  1925,  1926,  J927  Castellana    by    the    Royal     Gahcian     Academy 

(cf.  Romanic  Review,  New  York,  xvii,  175-188;  (Corufla)  ;  Spanish  Royal  Academy's  Gmmdtioa 

xviii,  278-291;  306-380;  xix,  366-378,  etc.)  ;  A.  de  la  Lengua  Castellana   (Madrid,  1917)  ;  M.  A. 

Zauner,  Romanische  Sprachwissenschaft  (Berlin,  Roman,  Dieeionano  de  Chilenismos  yy   de  Otras 

1926)  ;  R.  M.  Merrill,  List  of  American  Doctoral  Locuciones  Viciosas  (5th  vol.,  Santiago  de  Chile, 

Dissertations  in  the  Romance  Field,  J87G-1926  1916-18),  R.  Foulch^-Delbosc  and  L    B    Dihigo, 

(New  York,  1027);   W.  Meyer-Lubke,  Introduc-  Manuel    dc    VHispanisant     (vol.    i,    New    York, 

ci6n  a  la  Linguistica  Romdnica  (Madrid,  1928).  1920)  ;  A.  Zauner,  Altspanisches  EJcmentarbuch 

French.— K.  Nyrop,  Orammaire  Uistorique  de  (Heidelberg,   1921);    R.  Men^ndez  Pidal,  Docu- 

la     Langue    Frangaise     (3d     ed ,     Copenhagen,  mentos  Linguistwos  de  Espana  (Madnd,  1923)  ; 

1925)  ;   A.  Toblcr,  Altfransbsisches  Wtirterbuch,  Nebrija,  (Iramatica  de  la  lengua  cas  tell  ana,  8ala- 

edited  by   E.  Lommatzsch    (Berlin);    A.  Haase,  manca,  l^t   (London,  1920);  R.  K    Spauldmg, 

Ryntaxe     Frangaise     du     Dix-septieme     Riecle  History    and    Syntax    of    the    Progressive    Con- 

(trans,  by  M.  Obert,  Paris,   1916);   F.  Brunot,  struetions  in  Spanish    (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1926); 
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ft.  Grosflmann,  Das  auslandisohe  Sprachgut  im- 
Spanischen  des  Kio  de  la  Plata  (Hamburg, 
1926);  Covarubbiafl,  Tesoro  de  la  lengua  castel- 
lana  ("micro"  ed.,  New  York,  1927);  R.  Men- 
£ndez  Pidal,  Origenes  del  espanol  (Madrid, 
1920);  and  T.  Navarro  Tomas,  Compendia  de 
ortologia  espanol  a  ( Madrid,  1 927 )  ;  Homenaje 
ofrcoido  a  Menendez  Pidal  (3  vols.,  Madrid, 
1920);  of.  Bibliografia  Jfispanoamerioana  in 
Kevista  de  Estudios  Hispdnicos  (i-n,  New  York, 
1928-29). 

Catalan  and  Provengal. — W.  Meyer-Ltibke, 
Das  Katalanische  (Heidelberg,  1925)  ;  A.  Griera, 
Atlas  linguistic  de  Vatalunya  (Montaerrat, 
1923)  ;  and  W.  P.  Shepard,  The  Oxford  Proven- 
gal  Chansonnier  (Princeton,  N.  J.,  1927). 

Rumanian — A.  Sciiban.  (Iramatica  limbti 
romtnesll  (Jassy,  1920);  G.  Pascu,  La  Philolo- 
gie  roumawe  dans  h's  pays  germanujues  et  en 
France,  iyV,-WM  (Leipzig,  1927). 

Phonetics —  J.  Forchhammer,  Die  (jrundlage 
der  Phonetik  (Heidelberg,  1924);  A.  Trombetti, 
filementi  di  glotiologia  (Bologna,  1924);  K. 
Nyrop,  Manuel  du  frangais  parle  (Paris,  1925)  ; 
T.  Navairo  Tomas,  Manual  de  pronunciation 
espanola  (Madrid,  1927);  W.  A.  Craigie,  Eng- 
lish Voirel  bounds  (New  York,  1927)  ;  and  Mar- 
garet P.  McLean,  (lood  American  Speech  (New 
York,  1928) 

Dictionaries. — Cabrol  and  Tjeclercq,  Diction- 
naire  d'archeologte  rhretienne  e\t  de  liturgie 
(Paris,  1925);  H.  W.  Fowler,  Dictionary  of 
Modern  English  Usage  (London,  1920)  ;  Lebrun 
and  Toisoul,  Dictionnaire  etymologique  de  la 
lanque  frangaise  (Paris,  1920)  ;  P.  Desfeuilles, 
Diction  none  de  rimes  (Paris,  1920)  ;  A  A  Moll, 
Spanish -English  Medical  Dictionary  (Chicago, 
1920)  ;  (i  M.  Vergara,  Cuatro  mil  palabras  no 
inchiidofi  en  et  Diccionano  de  la  Real  Academia 
Espafiola  (Madrid,  1920);  H.  E.  Palmer,  J.  V. 
Martin,  and  F.  G.  .Blandford,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation  with  American  Variants 
(New  York,  1927);  L.  P.  Smith,  Treasury  of 
English  Aphorisms  (Boston,  1928);  H  B  Eng- 
lish, Students'  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Terms 
(Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  1928)  ;  J.  Spiegel,  Inter- 
national Business  Dictionary  (New  York, 
1928)  ;  L.  Herendi,  Complete  Dictionary  of 
Hanking  Terms  in  Three  Languages  (ib.). 

PHILOSOPHY.  The  developments  of  great- 
est philosophical  significance  in  the  field  of 
natural  science  were  incidental  to  the  attempt 
of  the  scientists  to  find  a  way  of  passing  from 
one  supposedly  discrete  science  to  another.  The 
attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  mathematics 
and  physics  issued  in  the  theory  of  relativity; 
similarly,  the  attempted  transition  from  physics 
to  chemistry  resulted  in  the  statement  of  the 
problem  of  the  structure  of  the  atom  and  the 
quantum  theory  as  a  tentative  answer.  Less 
was  done  to  articulate  biology  with  its  fore- 
running sciences  because  the  questions  in  that 
region  are  still  manifold,  but  the  controversy 
over  vitalism  and  mechanism  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  colloidal  substances  is  significant.  Psy- 
chology, at  least  in  the  English-speaking  world, 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  subsumed  under 
the  other  sciences  such  as  physics,  biology,  and 
physiology,  rather  than  being  recognized  as 
sufficiently  independent  to  warrant  the  assign- 
ment of  a  special  place  and  function  in  the 
scientific  field,  though  the  work  of  Wertheimer, 
Koftka,  and  Kohler  in  Gestalt  theory  tended  to 
concentrate  and  establish  the  diverse  experi- 
mental and  theoretical  findings  on  an  independent 


basis  which  was  not  wholly  divorced  from  the 
European  tradition 

However,  this  tendency  to  integrate  the  sci- 
ences did  not  exactly  follow  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment laid  down  by  Comte.  Neo-positivism 
accounted  for  scientific  thought  in  terms  of 
mathematical  correlation.  Its  chief  spokesman 
reduced  scientific  hypothesis  to  the  level  of 
mathematical  equation;  the  entity  hypothesis 
was  excluded  as  far  as  possible;  the  terms  in 
these  equations  were  merely  convenient  expres- 
sions substituted  for  observations  and  thus  made 
amenable  to  mathematical  treatment.  This  in- 
tellectual asceticism  was  justified  by  the  facility 
it  contributed  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  ex- 
perience. It  also  enabled  the  scientist  to  ap- 
peal to  mathematical  presuppositions  instead  of 
outworn  metaphysics  when  he  was  hard  pressed 
to  give  some  further  account  of  Ins  theories 

This  need  for  interpretation,  especially  with 
regard  to  scientific  tormulas  which  involve  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  led  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  postulate  theory  and  mathematical 
logic.  So  when,  in  1919,  it  appealed  that  at 
least  one  of  Einstein's  predictions,  which  were 
based  largely  on  non-Euclidean  geometry  and 
rather  unconventional  postulates,  had  been  veri- 
fied, greater  importance  was  attached  to  the 
work  of  Peano,  Frege,  Cantor,  Dedekind,  White- 
head  and  Russell  in  mathematical  theory. 
Here  was  observational  evidence  not  only  for 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity,  but  a  naive 
philosophical  mind  was  tempted  to  conclude  that 
the  mathematical  presuppositions  were  also  veri- 
fied. Some  not  so  well  trained  in  mathematical 
theory  were  tempted  to  claim  verification  for 
their  own  special  brand  of  metaphysics  on  the 
same  ground.  The  discoveiy  of  the  displace- 
ment of  Mercury  at  perihelion  was.  like  Thales' 
discovery  of  the  marvelous  uses  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  and  the  subsequent  founding  of  the 
Ionian  school  of  nature  philosophies:  water, 
fluid,  ice,  steam,  mathematics,  non-Kuchdean 
geometry,  postulates,  mathematical  logic.  We 
now  had  a  scientific  method  in  philosophy. 

The  nioie  cautiously  minded  mathematicians 
and  scientists  disowned  any  such  extrapolation, 
and  rejoiced  over  the  great  advantages  afforded 
by  the  theory  of  relativity  for  scientific  method. 
The  moie  philosophically  minded  saw  the  prob 
lem  of  rendering  such  an  enormous  system  in- 
telligible not  so  much  for  science  as  for  human 
culture. 

The  problem  arose  from  technical  specializa- 
tions and  the  complicated  symbolisms  that  they 
employ.  Symbolic  logic  is  merely  one  of  a  host 
of  such  devices  which  dehumanize  subject 
matters,  and  mystify  the  lay  person.  Follow- 
ing H.  G.  Wells's  Outline  of  History,  there  was 
an  avalanche  of  popularized  knowledge.  These 
were,  in  most  cases,  amateur  attempts  to  ex- 
pound the  meaning  of  opaque  symbols,  and 
merely  succeeded  in  confusing  the  settled  knowl- 
edge of  the  ordinary  mind.  A  problem  in 
philosophical  interrelation  had  been  thrown  to 
the  mob  and  thus  made  more  acute. 

European  continental  philosophers  had  for  a 
long  time  been  fulfilling  their  interpretative 
functions,  exercising  both  critical  acumen  and 
metaphysical  insight  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
new  technical  knowledge.  England  and  America 
were  far  behind,  but  certain  British  philoso- 
phers and  scientists  came  to  fill  the  breach, 
Whitehead  and  Russell  were  conversant  with  the 
new  physical  theories  and  had  become  familiar 
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with  the  problems  of  symbolism.  Whitehead 
himself  had  an  altei  native  theory  of  relativity 
and  proceeded  to  introduce  an  organic  model 
for  scientific  objects  more  adequate  to  the  new 
mathematical  usages  than  the  old  mechanical 
model.  Russell  decoded  physics  and  chemistry 
and  reexpressed  them  in  fine  imaginatively  clear 
pictures.  Finally,  Eddington,  the  astrophysi- 
cist, added  his  daring  imaginative  exposition  to 
the  interpretive  piocess,  and  Ilaldane  did  like- 
wise for  biochemistiy.  In  each  case,  some 
special  brand  of  historical  metaphysics  was 
called  into  service  as  a  basis  for  the  summary 
and  criticism  of  scientific  knowledge  In  Amer- 
ica, Burtt  made  a  survey  of  historical  metaphysi- 
cal doctrines  underlying  physics,  and  Bridgman 
gave  an  account  of  physics  in  terms  of  scientific 
instruments  and  their  operations. 

The  popular  interpietation  of  scientific 
knowledge  also  had  its  recoil  on  the  laboratory, 
and  philosophers  came  to  the  aid  of  the  scientist 
himself.  There  were  specialised  works  on  the 
problems  of  measurement,  probability,  induction, 
and  veiification,  giving  rise  to  new  theories  of 
sense  perception,  instrumental  controls,  and 
statistical  mathematics. 

The  other  natural  sciences  present  problems 
like  these,  though  less  clearly  foimulated.  The 
best  scientific  mind  uses  imagination  and  mathe- 
matics, the  best  philosophical  mind  criticizes 
and  sets  the  lesulls  in  consistent  older;  but  it 
should  be  i  emembered  that  this  ia  science,  with 
philosophy  as  handmaiden.  The  scientist  dis- 
covers and  classifies,  calling  for  philosophical 
cnticisin  only  to  render  his  niatenal  intelligible, 
\\hen  no  f uither  progress  can  be  made  without 
such  insight.  Insight  or  wisdom  perfoiming 
this  function  is  intellect  domesticated  01  en- 
slaved, mathematics  and  logistics  take  the  place 
of  logic,  ethics,  a'sthetiCR,  and  metaphysics  are 
ignoTcd.  Yet  one  sees  in  this  commandeering 
of  the  philosophic  insight  and  intuition  the 
stait  of  a  leturn  to  the  greater  tradition  in 
philosophy  The  lefeienoe  of  scientific  findings 
to  an  intellectually  grasped  or  constructed  sys- 
tem ig  not  a  new  trick  One  reinenibeiR  that 
Plato  found  a  function  for  hypothesis  in  his 
ascent  to  the  ideas  Also,  one  must  not  forget 
that  the  modem  procedure  is  not  accidentally 
Platonic.  The  eaiher  Russell  did  not  despise 
Platonisin,  diid  the  latest  Santa yana  embraces 
it  with  tine  trsthetic  enthusiasm  What  mat- 
teiH  it  that  system  or  essence  is  substituted  for 
the  idea  ? 

The  vivals  of  this  positivistic  naturalism  are 
the  modern  humanists.  One  would  like  heie  to 
review  the  so-called  realistic  and  psychological 
novel  and  compare  it  with  the  (Jreek 'tiagedy  as 
the  ol Rectification  of  opinions  on  fundamentally 
philosophical  themes.  Or,  on  another  le\el  one 
might  sift  behcivioristic  and  Freudian  psychol- 
ogy for  nuggets  of  wisdom,  but  here  again  we 
find  the  professional  philosopher  buying  and 
using  the  novelist's  and  scientist's  knowledge. 
The  rationale  of  his  doctrines  is  the  biologist's 
or  the  sociologist's  dogmas.  The  most  obvious 
illustration  of  this  is  the  pragmatic  tradition 
in  America.  James,  Freud,  and  Watson  have 
sold  their  functional  psychologies  to  both  the 
professionals  arid  the  guildsmcn  of  humanistic 
sciences.  Their  psychologies  are  ultimately 
physiological,  biological,  or  sociological,  and  the 
philosophizing  which  one  finds  is  the  reference 
of  this  or  that  particular  fact  to  one  of  these 
systems.  Humanism  means  then  that  man  the 


organism,  man  the  psyche,  man  the  citizen  of 
a  commonwealth  is  the  measure  of  all  things 
Glands,  unit  characteristics,  instincts,  condi- 
tioned responses,  complexes,  survival  value, 
adaptation,  social  expediency  are  terms  to  con- 
jure with.  They  are  the  inner  Fates  and 
Nemesis  of  our  human  existence.  Yet  the  rel- 
ativism of  these  concepts  is  admitted  in  the 
writings  of  Dewey,  Pound,  and  McDougall. 
Man's  creative  intelligence  measures  and  moves 
on. 

In  France,  Durkheim  and  Levy-Bruhl  and  in 
England  Westermarck  and  Hobhouse  set  up  the 
science  of  anthropology  as  a  system  of  reference 
^Esthetics,  lo^ic,  ethics,  all  have  a  genesis  and 
raibon  d'etre  m  man't*  social  experience.  Mores, 
taboos,  and  ritual  supply  the  necessity  of  man's 
life  and  knowledge.  But  there  was  a  more 
sophisticated  European  tradition  which  had  not 
only  appropi  lated  but  assimilated  the  concepts  of 
biology  and  anthiopology.  It  not  only  avoided 
but  condemned  \\hat  it  called  psychologism 
It  i  educed  scientific  classification  and  subordina- 
tion to  the  level  of  arbitrarily  specialized  cate- 
gories and  asserted  the  supenonty  aiid  finality 
of  the  intuitive  comprehension  of  experience. 
It  diew  upon  Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Hegel  It 
placed  the  aesthetic  at  the  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  ethical  at  the  top  and  demanded 
the  integration  of  this  or  that  bit  of  knowledge 
in  the  light  of  the  immediately  given  whole 
However,  that  it  paid  for  its  sophistication  is 
evident  fiom  the  difficulties  it  encountered 
More  often  than  not  an  attempt  was  made  to 
rhai  actei  ize  its  ultimates  in  teuns  of  its  most 
hated  scientific  disci eteness  Beigson  never  es- 
caped the  biologism  of  his  {'tan  vital,  Croce  fell 
into  the  Hegelian  fiasco  of  identifying  spirit 
with  human  history;  Bi  unscliviog  fell  short  of 
Spino^istic  substance  and  was  content  with  the 
onwaid  match  of  man  th tough  his  ilux  of  ev- 
petience.  Humanism  had  its  usual  limitations. 
Santayana's  Realm  of  Spint  illumines,  enchants, 
and  dies  away. 

In  geneial,  recent  philosophy  has  taken  its 
critical  duties  moie  seriouslx ,  paiticulaily  with 
legard  to  science,  and  thus  has  brought  a'hout  a 
shift  in  its  own  em  phases  Specialization  in  the 
sciences  is  reflected  in  the  many  methods  of 
philosophic  speculation.  This  methodological 
pluralism  has  in  turn  revived  an  interest  in  dia- 
lectic and  the  versatile  uwe  of  its  many  forms. 

The  most  widely  accepted  dialectical  doctrine 
is  called  cieative  or  emeigent  evolution.  Its 
fundamental  intent  was  foreshadowed  in  Spen- 
cer's Kyutltctic  Philosophy,  but  it  lemained  for 
Beigson  to  piovide  it  with  a  moie  sophisticated 
founula.  He  took  his  cues  from  Schelling, 
Schopenhauer,  and  Aristotle  and  succeeded  in 
splitting  the  vaiious  scientific  analyses  off  from 
the  immediate  data  of  consciousness,  and  stat- 
ing the  philosophical  problem  in  terms  of  ab- 
straction and  intuition  Alexander  paid  more 
attention  to  the  abstt  actions.  He  arranged 
them  in  a  series  ascending  from  space  and  time 
to  God,  bridging  the  gaps  by  a  creative  synthesis 
which  he  lenamed  "emergence."  This  has  be- 
come, in  the  hands  of  his  followers,  a  meta- 
physics in  the  grand  manner,  it  is  essentially  a 
reversal  of  the  nco-Platonic  theoiy  of  "emana- 
tions "  Deity  reveals  itself  through  an  emer- 
gent evolution  in  time* 

The  greater  part  of  the  philosophy  of  science 
distributes  itself  around  this  theme  in  truly 
dialectical  fashion.  Empirical  data  are  referred 
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to  tins  or  that  level  of  a  hierarchy  in  which  any 
higher  stage  is  a  synthesis  of  the  lower  stages. 
Absti  actions  are  particularized  and  find  con- 
crete embodiment  in  the  temporal  process. 

However,  creation  and  emergence  are  taken  as 
problems  by  logicians,  and  are  usually  rejected 
by  philosophers  who  have  logical  scruples. 
They  rather  maintain  an  abstract  discreteness 
and  look  for  logical  devices  for  passing  from  one 
universe  of  discourse  to  another.  In  some  cases, 
this  is  achieved  by  mathematical  transforma- 
tions like  those  used  in  Einstein's  relativity,  or 
in  some  neo-Hegelian  form  of  idealism.  For  the 
most  part,  there  is  a  return  to  a  Platonic  theory 
of  ideas,  and  theie  ha\e  been  many  signs  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  metaphysical  themes  of  ancient 
Greek,  media?val  scholastic,  or  seventeenth- 
century  rationalism.  Taylor's  work  on  Plato 
with  reference  to  the  mathematics  and  physics 
of  Eddington,  Whitehead,  and  Russell;  new 
editions,  translations,  or  critical  studies  of 
Scotus  Engena,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon, 
and  Duns  Scotus;  and  scholarly  expositions  of 
the  systems  and  methods  of  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
and  Leibniz  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
dialectical  problems.  Original  modern  work  in 
science  and  logic  has  i  cached  a  point  where  long 
foi gotten  subtleties  of  the  past  reappear  and  his- 
torical f 01  ms  of  thought  can  again  be  appre- 
ciated. 

In  all  this,  the  fundamental  problem  is  Pla- 
tonic, the  relevance  and  significance  of  ideas  in 
their  relations  with  things.  Slowly,  the  whole 
field  of  philosophy  is  gaining  the  Platonic  onen- 
tation  and  rigorous  formulation. 

In  general,  Platonic  method  proceeds  from  ob- 
served particulars  through  hypotheses  to  prin- 
ciples. Modem  science  and  historical  studies 
aid  in  this  process.  Perhaps  the  most  promis- 
ing of  these  dialectical  philosophies  is  being 
constructed  by  Husscrl.  Hypotheses  are  disre- 
garded and  the  "ground  principles"  are  caught 
in  the  immediate  forms  of  experience.  Husserl 
avoids  the  method  of  mathematical  logic  and 
scientific  symbolisms  and  invents  his  own  ter- 
minology. His  own  writings  are  dithcult  and  his 
work  is  yet  incomplete,  so  that  an  estimate  is 
very  difficult  to  make  at  present.  The  attention 
of  professional  philosophers,  however,  is  turned 
in  that  direction  and  expectation  is  high.  If  the 
expectation  is  fulfilled,  a  great  deal  of  lyrical 
impressionism  and  empty  professional  ritual  in 
philosophy  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  neai 
futuie  It  is  time  for  philosophy  to  break 
through  the  confining  authority  of  the  scientific 
movement. 
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PHXENTX  GROUP.  See  PACIFIC  OCEAN 
Islands. 

PHONETICS.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN;  and 
PiiiLOKHJY,  CLASSICAL. 

PHOSPHATE  ROCK.  The  abundant  sup- 
plies of  phosphate  found  in  the  United  States 
offset  the  utter  deficiency  of  nitnites  and  pot- 
ash These  three  mateiials  are  essential  fer- 
tilizing substances  for  agriculture  and  \vhe? e 
not  available  must  be  imported  In  ]920,  the 
world's  production  of  phosphate  rock  was  es- 
timated at  (i,72r>,21/>  long  tons,  of  which  the 
United  States  pioduced  4,170,OT><>  long  tons. 
This>  of  couisc,  was  a  locoid  production,  thero 
being  subsequently  a  maiked  decline  The 
phosphate  deposits  of  Florida  furnish  from  75 
to  8f>  per  cent  of  the  annual  American  output, 
and  are  followed  by  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
The  two  main  types  of  phosphate  rock  aie  hard 
rock  and  pebble.  The  Florida  deposits  aie 
mainly  land-pebble  rock,  while  the  Tennessee  de- 
posits are  of  various  types  Jn  the  western 
United  States,  phosphate*  lock  has  been  dis- 
covered chiefly  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah, 
where  they  occur  near  the  base  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous In  1024,  the  United  States  had  two 
extensive  phosphate  reserves,  one  in  Florida  and 
one  in  the  Western  States,  and  there  was  no 
anxiety  regarding  future  needs.  In  fact,  high- 
grade  'superphosphate  had  been  produced  by  a 
copper-mining  company  fiom  material  mined  in 
one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 

Though  the  production  of  rock  phosphate  in 
the  United  States  has  consistently  remained  be- 
low the  4,170,050-long-ton  record  set  in  1920, 
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the  world  output  has  steadily  increased,  reach- 
ing 9,380,288  long  tons  in  1926,  and  not  far 
from  10,000,000  in  1928.  The  most  important 
phosphate-producing  countries  in  1926,  in  the 
order  of  tonnage  produced,  were :  United  States, 
Tunis,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Ocean  and  Nauru 
Islands,  France,  Egypt,  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands,  Christmas  Island,  and  Makatea  Island. 
Before  the  World  War,  the  domestic  produc- 
tion was  about  eaually  divided  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
native  output  is  now  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  does  the  growing  demand  for 
fertilizers  assure  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
phosphate  rock,  regardless  of  the  export  trade, 
but  the  use  of  phosphate  acid  and  phosphate  com- 
pounds for  other  purposes  is  always  expanding. 

The  gradual  exhaustion  of  higher  grade  de- 
posits of  phosphate  rock  has  not  jnly  brought 
about  an  increase  in  the  production  of  phos- 
pborie  acid  using  lower  grades  of  rock  at  source 
but  has  stimulated  research  in  various  methods 
of  using  lower  giades  of  phosphates  in  the  pro- 
duction ot  phosphoric  acid  01  conversion  to  con- 
centrated feitih/eih.  The  U.  8.  ISureau  of  Moils 
i«  engaged  iu  in\e»tigatmg  pyiolytic  or  heat 
methods,  as  well  as  wet  methods,  foi  the  munu- 
factiue  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  U  S  Bureau 
ot  Mines  is  engaged  in  research  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  low-giade  phosphate  rocks  for  the 
production  of  a  high-giade  phosphate  product. 
See  FERTILIZES  B 

PHOSPHATES.     See   FERTILIZERS. 

PHOTOCHEMISTRY.    See  CHEMISTRY. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  The  photographic  indus- 
tr\,  that  is,  the  oigamzcd  manufacture  of  sensi- 
ti?ed  materials  and  appaiatus,  began  about  1876 
and  since  that  date  lias  expanded  very  rapidly. 
One  of  its  offsprings,  the  motion-picture  indus- 
tiy,  has  in  the  last  two  decades  so  fai  over- 
shadowed its  parent  that  it  now  is  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  world's  fourth  largest  industiy. 
Tins  rapid  expansion  unfoi  tunatoly  was  not  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  increase  in  an 
nndei  stand  ing  of  the  scientific  laws  underlying 
th«  photographic  piocess  Emulsion  making 
continued  to  be  largely  a  practical  art  About 
1908,  however,  hopeful  signs  of  a  new  legime 
appeared  ah  phntogiaphic  manufacturers  started 
to  01  gam 7.0  reseaicb  staffs.  The  Kodak  Com- 
pany established  a  research  depaitment  at  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y,  in  1912,  which  grew  from  a 
nucleus  of  15  to  over  I7f>  scientists  and  as- 
sistants during  the  succeeding  decade  and  a 
half  Laboratories  were  established  also  by 
oilier  firms  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  British  Photographic  Research  Association 
was  founded  in  1918.  It  was  supported  largely 
by  the  Government  and  contributions  of  photo- 
graphic manufacturers.  A  research  laboratory 
was  established  in  1928  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  Har- 
low,  England  As  a  result  of  this  changed  at- 
titude, theoretical  research  advanced  so  rapidly 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  that  it 
outdistanced  practice  During  that  interval, 
photography  passed  through  a  transition  period, 
and  the  future  holds  much  promise  for  a  more 
precise  science  when  the  knowledge  gained  will 
lie  applied  to  control  emulsion  technic  and  de- 
velopment practice. 

Photographic  Organizations.  Interest  in 
photography  is  fostered  by  about  one  thousand 
camera  clubs  and  associations  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  England  leading  with  over  four 
hundied  societies  chief  among  which  is  the 


Royal  Photographic  Society.  This  association 
sponsored  the  Seventh  International  Congress 
of  Photography  held  in  London  in  July,  1928. 
The  Sixth  Congress  met  in  Paris  in  1925  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Socie"te*  Franchise  de  Photog- 
raphic* These  meetings  weie  great  clearing 
houses  of  information  and  much  was  accom- 
plished toward  international  standardization  of 
methods  and  apparatus  used  in  photographic  re- 
search. 

Military  Photography.  The  World  War, 
1914-1918,  had  an  important  effect  on  increasing 
national  appreciation  of  the  value  of  photog- 
raphy. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pbotogiaphic 
records  of  cities  and  towns,  terrain  conditions 
and  tioop  movements  were  made,  and  millions 
of  feet  of  motion-picture  film  were  exposed. 
The  art  of  camouflage  was  analyzed  and  studied 
by  means  of  photography.*  Aerial  photography 
was  developed  from  an  almost  unknown  applica- 
tion into  a  valuable  ally  of  the  armies.2  Spe- 
cial cameias  and  film  were  manufactured  to 
suit  its  exacting  requirements.  In  more  recent 
years,  aerial  photography  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  connection  with  surveying,  map 
making,  studying  unexplored  territories,  reveal- 
ing hidden  shoals  under  water,  surveying  traf- 
fic in  large  cities,  etc.  The  use  of  the  photo- 
graphic film  and  plate  as  a  recording  medium 
for  X-iays  was  developed  extensively  during 
the  War.  The  majority  of  modern  'hospitals 
later  were  equipped  with  X-ray  apparatus,  den- 
tists utilized  the  X-ray  in  diagnosis;  and  most 
of  the  large  manufacturing  plants  considered 
its  installation  a  valuable  and  necessary  part 
of  their  medical  departments 

These  applications  and  other  uses  of  photog- 
raphy were  piobably  an  underlying  cause  for 
the  present  position  of  photography  as  a  "key 
industry." 

Theoretical  Progress.  Significant  among  the 
achievements  of  theoretical  interest  which 
formed  the  gioundwork  for  futuie  practice 
were  ( 1 )  the  study  of  the  cause  of  sensitiveness 
of  photographic  emulsions  (the  name  commonly 
applied  to  a  suspension  of  finely  divided  par- 
ticles of  silver  salts  in  gelatin)/  (2)  the  prog- 
ress made  toward  a  better  undei standing  of 
those  physico-chemical  reactions  which  form  the 
basis  of  emulsion  making,  and  (3)  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  undei  Ij  ing  the  use  of  photo- 
graphic materials,  that  is,  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  tones  of  the  original  subject  are  reproduced 
in  the  final  photographic  piint  Valuable  con- 
tributions to  all  these  subjects  have  been  pub- 
lished by  investigators  in  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Russia. 

Besides  the  reported  progress  in  many  fields, 
the  literature  of  photography  was  enhanced  by 
the  following  new  publications  Le  Photographe, 
1913,  Abridged  Scientific  Publications  of  the 
Kodak  Research,  Laboratories,  issued  since  1914; 
Monthly  Abstract  Bulletin,  issued  since  1915  by 
the  Kodak  Research  Laboratories;  Transactions, 
Society  Motion  Picture  Engineers,  1916;  Nor- 
disk  Tidslcrift  for  Fotografi  (Swedish),  1917; 
flrrwsfc  Fotografisk  Tidskrift  (Swedish),  1917; 
Die  Kinotechml,  1919;  Revue  franc.autc  de 
Photographic,  1920;  American  Cinematographcr, 
1920;  The  Camera  (Ireland),  1921  :  Photofrcund, 
1921,  Photographic  Abstracts,  initiated  in  1921 
by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society;  Camera 
(Swiss),  published  first  in  1922;  Educational 
Screen,  1922;  New  Photographer  (English)  t 
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1923-28  combined  in  1928  with  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher (English);  Filmtechnik,  1925;  Movie 
Makers,  1926;  Soviet  Foto  (Russian),  1926;  Fot- 
ograf  (Russian),  1926;  Cine  Miniature,  1927; 
Bulletin  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1927.  . 

Applications  of  Photography.  One  of  the 
notable  applications  of  photography  has  been 
its  use  in  photomechanical  processes.  The  ex- 
tensive  and  continually  increasing  use  of  illus- 
ttations  in  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
for  the  most  part  can  be  attributed  to  photog- 
raphy. Rotary  photogravure  has  come  to  be 
a  common  addition  to  magazines,  pictorial  news 
weeklies,  and  Sunday  supplements,  being  printed 
about  1927  in  two  and  more  colors.  The  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  use  of  color  in  advertis- 
ing is  closely  related  to  developments  in  three- 
color  lithography.  Photo-composing  machines 
were  developed  to  icplace  mechanical  typesetters, 
and  also  the  wet  collodion  plate  used  for  over  a 
half-century  began  to  be  displaced  in  1928  by 
the  use  of  a  gelatin-coated  stripping  paper.s 
Pictonal  telegiaphy  found  increasing  use  in  il- 
lustrated jouinaliBin  about  1920  and  radio  and 
wireless  transmission  of  photographs  also  showed 
pi  online. 

Motion  Pictures.  Motion-picture  photog- 
raphy has  developed  considerably  since  1914, 
contributing  not  only  to  the  world's  amusement 
but  also  to  its  education  and  instruction.  Re- 
liable estimates  made  in  1928  stated  that  there 
were  over  57,000  film  theatres  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  United  States  alone,  theie  were 
20,500  thcaties  and  some  two  billion  dollars  was 
invested  in  the  industry,  winch  used  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  feet  of  film  yearly;  There  were 
approximately  235,000  persons  engaged  actively 
in  furthering  motion-picture  production  and  ex- 
hibition. Leading  production  centres  were 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  and  New  York  City  in  the 
Tjnited  States,  Elstiee  in  England,  Berlin  in 
Germany,  and  Paris  in  France 

In  the  earlier  yeais  of  the  industry,  motion 


pictures  were  all  taken  either  out  of  doors  or  in 
large  glass  studios  resembling  huge  greenhouses. 
With  the  development  of  suitable  apparatus, 
artificial  lighting  came  into  use,  and  made  film 
production  independent  of  weather  conditions. 
Arc  lights  and  mercury  vapor  units  for  light- 
ing interior  sets  were  used  almost  exclusively 
until  about  1927,  when  panchromatic  (all-color 
sensitive)  film  came  into  great  favor  and  incan- 
descent lamps  were  commonly  employed.  The 
carbon  arc  manufacturers  then  developed  pan- 
chromatic carbons  which  were  cored  with  rare 
earth  metals  giving  a  wide  range  of  spectral  il- 
lumination. A  combination  lamp  suitable  for 
exposing  panchromatic  film  was  also  introduced 
in  the  form  of  a  mercury-vapor-neon-gas  lamp. 

Modern  studios  established  for  this  growing 
industry  soon  constituted  small  cities  wbcre 
many  branches  of'  activity  were  in  progress  as 
represented  by  the  carpenters,  machinists,  ma- 
sons, plumbers,  pamteis,  decorators,  artists, 
sculptors,  etc.,  each  group  contributing  its  share 
to  create  sets  for  the  director  to  populate  and 
the  cameramen  to  reproduce  on  miles  of  film 
"ribbons." 

In  1928,  studio  routine  was  greatly  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  methods  of  reproducing 
sound  in  conjunction  with  pictures.  The  silent 
actors  now  acquired  voices  or  stepped  aside  for 
those  who  could  speak  as  well  as  act,  and  di- 
rectors had  to  develop  a  new  technique.  Special 
recording  studios  were  built  having  one  or  more 
silent  "stages,"  where  the  action  took  place. 
Electrical,  acoustic,  and  mechanical  engineeis 
became  associated  with  the  industry  as  the  deli- 
cate recording  and  reproducing  equipment  and 
conditions  for  its  use  required  scientific  con- 
trol. This  development  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  increased  understanding  of  the  properties 
of  photographic  emulsions  and  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  theoiy  of  tone  reproduction. 

Distribution  of  motion  pictures  to  the  the- 
atres grew  into  a  business-hko  though  rather 
complex  trade  by  1920. 
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FIG.    1.    DIAGRAM    OF   DEVELOPMENT   OF   AMATBTTR   CINE   FILM   BT  THE   REVERSAL   PROCESS. 

a,  Light -sensitive  silver  bromide  grains,  b,  shaded  grams  indicate  those  affected  by  light  daring 
camera  exposure,  e,  black  metallic  silver  negative  image  produced  by  development;  d,  black  silver 
removed  by  bleaching  solution  and  remaining  silver  bromide  grains  exposed;  e,  developed  silver  com* 
prising  final  positive  image.  (Note  grains  are  smaller  in  final  image  than  m  original  negative  image). 
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FIG.    1.   TYPES   OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC   SOUND    RECORDS   ON    MOTION    PICTURE    FILM 

(a)   Variable  density   record   (Movietone);    (b)   variable  width  or  area   record    (R.  C.  A. 

Photophone);   (c)   picture  and  variable  width  record. 


FIG.    2.       CAMERA    AND    PROJECTOR    WITH    COLOR-FILTER    ATTACHMENTS    USED 

FOR   AMATEUR   COLOR    MOTION    PICTURES 

The  same  equipment,  without  the  filters,  Is  used  for  ordinary  amateur  cinematography. 
MOTION   PICTURE  APPARATUS  AND  FILM 
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The  motion  picture  has  had  a  profound  effect 
on  American  architecture.  Previous  to  1918, 
most  pictures  were  shown  in  rejuvenated  vaude- 
ville houses.  New  buildings  then  began  to  ap- 
pear incorporating  many  beautiful  designs  of 
ancient  and  modern  art,  Chinese,  Spanish, 
Gothic,  and  even  the  early  Mayan  civilization  of 
Central  America  being  represented.  The  largest 
of  these  theatres  was  the  Roxy,  which  has  been 
called  the  "Cathedral  of  the  Motion  Picture." 
It  scats  «000  persons  and  was  opened  in  1926 
in  New  York  City. 

Research  in  motion  pictures  is  fostered  by  the 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers  organized  in 
1916.  The  Transactions  of  this  society  contains 
accounts  of  much  of  the  significant  research  done 
in  this  impoitant  field  throughout  the  world,  as 
papers  are  solicited  from  foreign  countries  as 
well  a«  from  the  United  States.  Two  other 
societies  which  exert  an  important  influence  on 
the  trend  of  the  industiy's  affairs  are  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of 
America,  Inc.  and  the  Academy  of  Motion  Pic- 
tuie  Arts  and  Sciences,  representing  the  writers, 
technicians,  actors,  directors,  and  producers. 

Will-organized  pi  ograinines  for  the  pi  eduction 
and  distribution  of  films  for  classroom  use  were 
undor  way  in  1028  in  connection  with  geography, 
general  science,  and  medicine.  Universities  weie 
awakening  to  the  need  of  cultural,  a»  well  as  in- 
structional, courses  in  motion-picture  photog- 
raphy. 

A  successful,  piactical  method  of  amateur 
cinematography 4  was  introduced  in  1923.  It 
grew  rapidly  until  in  1928  there  were  about 
100,000  useis  of  such  equipment.  The  &uceehs  of 
thiH  process  depended  upon  (1)  the  introduction 
of  a  Hjiecial,  line-giamed  emulsion,  (2)  the  use 
of  a  small  -sized  safety  film  of  Iti-min.  width  (com- 
pared with  i-tf-mni.  width  used  for  standard  film) 
having  40  pictures  to  the  foot  instead  of  the 
usual  Hi  pictures;  (3)  the  conversion  by  a  spe- 
cial developing  piocoss  of  the  oiiginal  negative 
into  the  projection  positive  (Fig.  1);  and  (4)  a 
genet  al  lowenng  of  costs.  Many  designs  of 
cameras,  projector,  and  accessories  were  intro- 
duced, film  hbiaiies  were  formed,  and  amateur 
cinema  clubs  oigum/ed  to  piodiice  pictures. 

Color  Photography.  Since  1914  there  have 
been  witnessed  many  courageous  attempts  to  re- 
ali/e  the  ultimate  in  photographic  perfection — 
pliotoginphs  in  natural  colors6  ^Natural-color 
processes  fall  into  two  broad  classes,  additive  and 
subtractivc  methods.  All  processes  of  both  types 
having  any  commercial  success  thus  far  have 
utilized  some  form  of  color  filter  when  taking  the 
picture*  In  the  additive  type,  the  positive  rec- 
ord is  neaily  always  a  black-and-white  transpar- 
ency and  is  examined  by  placing  suitable  color 
filters  in  the  optical  path  of  the  light  transmitted 
by  the  image.  Examples  of  the  additive  method 
are  the  Zoechrome  process  of  color  motion  pic- 
tures demonstrated  by  C.  H  Friese-Greenc  in 
1925  and  J.  Szczepamk's  continuous  camera  and 
projector  for  the  three-color  motion  pictures 
which  was  exploited  in  1924-26. 

The  Agfa  color  plate  originally  announced  in 
1916  and  introduced  in  1923  also  met  with  con- 
siderable favor  This  is  a  screen-plate  process 
in  which  the  three-color  screen  in  near  contact 
with  the  emulsion  is  composed  of  dyed  particles 
of  gum  arabic  rolled  out  in  collodion.  Jt  repre- 
sents the  most  successful  screen-plate  process 
since  the  Lumiere  Autochrome  was  introduced 

40 


in  1907.  Color-screen  methods  were  first  ap- 
plied with  some  commercial  success  to  roll  film 
and  film  packs  by  the  Liguose  Company  in  1927. 
The  subtractive  method  appeared  to  find 
greater  favor,  perhaps  because  the  final  image 
is  actually  colored  and  usually  requires  less 
complicated  apparatus  for  examination.  Print 
processes  usually  embody  the  subtractive  princi- 
ple. In  1923  H.  J.  C.  Decks  announced  his 
Raylo  process  in  which  three  negatives  were  ex- 
posed simultaneously  through  primary  filters  in 
a  special  camera.  Prints  were  made  from  them 
by  projection  on  to  specially  sensitized  tissues 
and  the  sepai  ate  tissues  were  then  brought  in  to 
register  under  water.  Several  years  later,  this 
same  inventor  introduced  specially  sensitized 
color  sheets  for  use  with  any  set  of  three-color 
negatives.  Two  other  print  processes  deserve 
mention,  namely,  the  wash-off  Jos-Pe  method  in- 
troduced about  1924  and  the  Lage  process  an- 
nounced in  1927.  Two-color  subti  active  processes 
having  certain  features  in  common  were  Koda- 
chrome  based  on  the  patents  of  J.  G.  Capstaff 
and  Technicolor  founded  on  tho  Comstock  pat- 
ents. The  latter  v\as  used  moie  extensively  in 
commercial  motion-picture  ptoduction  than  any 
other  color  process  demised  up  to  1()28. 

Natural  color  motion  pictures  for  the  ama- 
teur o  became  available  in  1928  when  Kodacolor 
film  was  announced  for  use  in  IG-mm.  equipment 
distributed  by  the  Kodak  Company  «  (Fig.  2  on 
tho  accompanying  Plate  J).  Tins  is  a  three- 
color  additive  process  which  realizes  the  princi- 
ples of  a  line-screen  method  without  the  added 
difficulty  of  mling  a  screen  on  the  film  suppoit. 
The  secret  of  the  process  is  based  on  a  means  of 
impressing  a  paiallel  series  of  microscopic  cylin- 
drical lenses  into  and  along  the  length  of  the 
suppoit  side  of  panchromatic  film.  A  banded 
three-color  filter  is  fitted  into  a  support  in  fiont 
of  the  lens  of  the  camera  and  piojector  The  film 
is  threaded  into  the  camera  with  the  emulsion 
side  away  fiom  the  lens  so  that  the  light  passing 
through  the  filter  must  be  transmitted  by  the  liny 
embossed  lenses  each  one  of  winch  thus  images 
the  bands  of  the  color  filter  on  the  film 

X-ray  photography  found  extensive  use  in 
conjunction  with  commercial  work,*  besides  its 
employment  in  connection  with  clinical  diag- 
nosis. A  few  of  the  many  uses  are  examina- 
tion of  welds  in  steel,  detection  of  decayed  areas 
in  living  trees  (Fig.  1  on  Plate  II)  inspection  of 
the  quality  of  false  teeth,  revealing  changes  in 
paintings,  etc.  An  English  firm  inspected  over 
2000  articles  per  day  with  one  X-ray  outfit. 

Photography  has  come  to  be  used  very  exten- 
sively for  recording  scientific  data.  Astrono- 
mers have  found  it  an  indispensable  ally  for 
many  years  in  the  determination  of  the  size, 
composition,  color,  and  location  of  stars,  planets, 
and  nebulae.  Without  its  aid,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  checks  on  the  Einstein  theory  could 
never  have  been  obtained;  this  was  the  de-flec- 
tion of  light  from  stars  near  the  sun  which  was 
verified  during  the  eclipse  of  May  29,  1919. 
See  PHYSICS 

The  photographic  emulsion  offers  the  only 
means  of  accurately  recording  many  leactions 
invisible  to  the  eye.  Rapid  physical  and  chemi- 
cal changes  may  be  recorded  quickly  for  later 
examination  with  more  deliberation.  A  review  s 
containing  over  150  references  to  papers  on  ap- 
plications of  photography  was  published  in 
1927.  Examples  described  dealt  with  uses  in 
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chemistry,  physics,  geology,  phychology,  astron- 
omy, engineering,  and  medicine,  besides  numer- 
ous miBcellanous  applications. 

Physical  Measurements.  A  quantitative 
method  for  expressing  the  characteristics  of 
photographic  emulsions  wan  first  worked  out 
by  F.  Hurter  and  V.  C.  Driffield  in  1890.  They 
studied  systematically  the  relation  between  ex- 
posure, development,  and  the  silver  deposit 
produced  in  the  photographic  process »  Subse- 
quent investigators  confirmed  their  results  and 
the  fundamental  method  devised  by  them  is  es- 
sentially that  used  today. 

Since  1918  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  design  of  precision  instruments  10  for  con- 
trolling exposure,  processing  the  sensitive  ma- 
terial, and  interpieting  the  result.  Instruments 
for  impressing  a  series  of  known  exposures  on 
a  sensitive  material  aic  called  sensitometers  and 
the  method  of  exposure  and  recording  the  re- 
sults, ttensitometry.  Instruments  for  measuring 
the  opacity  or  reflection  of  silver  deposits  are 
known  as  densitomcters.  These  two  types  of 
instruments  have  been  used  extensively  in  con- 
nection with  most  all  precision  work  in  photog- 
raphy. 

For  many  yeais  there  has  been  an  organized 
effort  made  to  reach  definite  international  stand- 
ards in  regard  to  the  methods  of  measuring  the 
properties  of  photographic  emulsions  and  ex- 
pressing the  results,  so  that  experimenters  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  would  be  able  to  con- 
duct their  investigations  on  a  comparable  ba- 
sis.ii  Two  problems  of  utmost  importance 
have  been  examined  extensively,  namely  (1) 
the  quality  of  the  light  source  used  for  sensito- 
nietnc  work,  and  (2)  the  intensity  level  used 
in  making  photographic  exposures.  The  latter 
is  called  the  reciprocity  effect  and  expresses  the 
relation  between  time  and  intensity  in  the  re- 
sulting photogiaphic  density.  The  Congresses 
of  Photography  and  the  national  physical  and 
optical  societies  have  assisted  greatly  in  bring- 
ing about  international  agreement  on  many  of 
these  problems. 

A  question  of  fundamental  importance  in  all 
photographic  work  is  that  of  tone  reproduction. 
According  to  Mees,i2  this  has  been  summarized 
as  follows-  "When  a  photograph  of  a  natural 
object  is  made,  the  form  can  be  represented  only 
by  differences  in  brightness.  The  accuracy  with 
•which  the  form  is  repiesentcd  depends  upon  the 
precision  with  which  the  tones  of  the  original 
subject  are  reproduced."  Although  much  prog- 
ress had  been  made  on  this  problem  previous  to 
1913,  it  was  not  until  that  year  that  an  inten- 
sive attack  was  oiganized  by  the  newly  formed 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Kodak  Company. 
The  effort  was  centred  mainly  on  the  behavior 
of  printing  materials,  which  had  been  studied 
only  slightly.  A  series  of  papers  was  published 
dealing  with  the  properties  of  printing  papers, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  under  different  il- 
lumination conditions,  and  a  graphic  solution 
of  the  theory  of  tone  reproduction.  Workers  in 
Germany  and  England  also  published  a  great 
deal  on  the  same  subject.  It  may  reasonably 
be  stated  that  a  fairly  complete  solution  for  the 
problem  is  now  known.13 

There  has  been  considerable  inconsistency  in 
the  methods  used  by  various  manufacturers  for 
specifying  sensitiveness  or  "speed"  numbers 
foi  photographic  films  and  plates.  A  method 
which  gives  a  value  conforming  more  nearly 


to  the  usage  of  modern  emulsions  was  workecl 
out  and  instruments  which  simulate  condi- 
tions like  those  existing  in  the  camera  were  de- 
scribed. 

The  extensive  employment  of  photography 
as  a  working  tool  in  almost  all  branches  of 
physics,  spectroscopy,  astronomy,  atomic  struc- 
ture, studies  on  electrons,  etc.,  indicates  the 
importance  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tages and  limitations  of  the  photographic  emul- 
sion as  a  recording  medium.  Valuable  work 
was  done  toward  this  end  1*  relating  to  the  for- 
mation of  details  of  images,  resolving  power  of 
photographic  materials,  and  distortion  of  images. 

Other  important  physical  measurements  ir>  on 
which  work  was  done  dealt  with  methods  of 
measuring  the  color  sensitivity  of  photographic 
materials,  the  spectral  tiansmission  of  filters, 
and  the  reflecting  power  of  colored  objects. 

Manufacture  of  Sensitized  Materials. 
Two  broad  classes  of  sensitized  materials  aie 
known,  namely,  ( 1 )  those  in  which  the  silver 
halide  is  foimed  in  the  presence  of  excess  silver 
salt,  examples  of  which  are  wet  collodion,  and 
most  printing-out-cmulmons,  and  (2)  those  in 
which  the  silver  halide  is  formed  in  the  presence 
of  excess  soluble  halide,  which  includes  positive, 
and  negative  emulsions  requiring  chemical  de- 
velopment. The  former  types  though  still  used  to 
some  extent  in  photomechanical  processes,  are 
rapidly  losing  favor  for  general  photographic 
work  and  liav  e  been  replaced  largely  by  the  latter 
group. 

Negative  emulsions  usually  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  soluble  iodide  comprising  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  silver  halide.  Positive  emul- 
sions normally  consist  of  neaily  puie  silver  bro- 
mide, or  chlorobromide,  or  of  pine  silver  chloride. 
Precipitation  of  the  silver  hahdes  in  all  emul- 
sions is*  a  very  ciitical  operation.  Some  emul- 
sions are  "ripened"  by  heating  the  emulsion 
above  the  temperature  of  tlie  melting  point  of 
the  gelatin,  which  introduces  certain  changes  in 
the  size  of  the  particles  and  affects  their  sensi- 
tiveness. 

Glass,  nitrocellulose,  acetocellulose,  and  paper 
have  been  used  as  suppoits  for  coating  emul- 
sions. Although  glass  has  certain  advantages 
such  as  rigidity  and  non-flammabihty,  it  is  heavy, 
easily  broken,  arid  bulky  and  has  been  replaced  to 
a  great  extent  by  nitrate  and  acetate  film.  The 
properties  of  nitrocellulose  have  been  studied 
very  thoroughly  since  it  was  first  used  by  East- 
man as  a  film  support  in  1889.  The  patent 
literature  was  amplified  considerably  by  individ- 
uals and  manufacturers  who  disclosed  various 
cellulosic  compositions.  Numerous  patents  were 
also  taken  out  in  relation  to  the  use  of  anti- 
fogging  agents,  non-halation  chemicals,  and  anti- 
static compounds,  as  well  as  methods  of  laminat- 
ing film.  The  properties  of  papers  for  photo- 
graphic use  and  materials  for  coating  substratum 
have  been  examined  very  thoroughly. 

With  the  introduction  of  amateur  cine"  equip- 
ment in  1923,  and  even  previous  to  that,  acetate 
film  was  used  to  some  extent;  in  fact,  its  use 
was  compulsory  in  certain  European  countries. 
A  survey  of  patents  taken  out  since  1923  in- 
dicated a  definite  trend  toward  a  wider  adop- 
tion of  the  so-called  "safety  base."  Its  difficulty 
of  manufacture  and  tendency  toward  brittleness 
no  doubt  retarded  earlier  adoption. 

The  technic  of  coating  film  support  in  sheets 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  film 
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manufacturer,  although  descriptions  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  methods  used  have  been  published." 

Physical  properties  of  gelatin,  choice  of  gela- 
tins for  photographic  use,  and  changes  in  gela- 
tin during  processing  were  investigated  critically 
during  the  last  fourteen  years.  Instruments 
for  measuring  ^veiling,  viscosity,  resistance  to 
scratching,  and  other  properties  of  gelatins  were 
devised.*7 

For  many  years,  emulsion  makers  knew  that 
certain  gelatins  were  satisfactory  and  others 
were  unsatisfactory  for  photographic  use.  In 
1925,  Sheppard 18  announced  the  discovery  of 
the  presence  in  gelatin  of  a  definite  chemical  sub- 
stance known  as  allyl  thiocarbnmde.  Its  pres- 
ence in  minute  concentrations  of  one  part  in 
1,000,000  to  one  pait  in  300,000  was  shown  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  suitability  of  certain  gelatin 
samples  for  use  in  photographic  emulsions.  Dur- 
ing the  emulsion-making  process,  this  substance 
is  converted  over  by  a  scries  of  chemical  reac- 
tions into  silver  sulphide  which  was  shown  to  be 
present  as  extremely  small  specks  or  nuclei  on 


16-mm.  safety  base  was  made  available  for  the 
cine*  amateur  in  1928.  The  difficulty  of  making 
duplicate  negatives  of  valuable  original  motion- 
picture  negatives  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  special  film  emulsion  for  this 
purpose  in  1927. 

The  spectral  sensitivity  of  photographic 
emulsions  has  greatly  extended  since  1914 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  discoveiy  of  additional 
sensitizing  dyes^  (Fig  2).  Spurred  on  by  the 
shortage  of  dyes  duung  the  World  War,  the  bulk 
of  which  had  been  made  previously  in  Germany, 
English  scientists,  especially  Mills  and  his  col- 
laborators, studied  and  elucidated  the  struetuie 
of  the  sensitizing  dyes.  Experimenters  in  Amer- 
ica discovered  new  scnsitizers  Kryptoeyanine 
was  announced  in  1919  and  neocyanine  in  1925, 
each  of  which  sensitized  well  into  the  infra-red 
region,  the  latter  to  wave-length  1000.  Plates 
sensitized  with  such  dyes  found  valuable  appli- 
cation in  astronomy  in  connection  with  the  pho- 
tography of  Mais  and  other  planets  and  films  so 
sensitized  were  used  to  reproduce  "night  effects" 
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the  crystals  of  silver  liahde.  The  presence  of 
these  nuclei  was  pi  oven  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  grains  developable  after  exposure. 
Other  investigatoi  s  subsequently  corroborated 
many  phases  of  Sheppard's  discovery,  which  was 
regaided  as  the  most  valuable  advance  made  in 
photographic  science  in  the  last  25  years. 

A  number  of  papers  and  patents  dealing  with 
emulsion  making  have  been  published  by  various 
authors  throughout  the  world.  One  important 
series,  whose  publication  was  encouraging  to 
note,  represented  investigations  by  scientists  at 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Panchromatic  film  was  introduced  about  1014 
and  although  much  less  sensitive  than  the  ortho- 
chrouiatic  film,  the  speed  was  increased  until 
in  1927,  it  was  rated  about  20  per  cent  faster 
than  the  usual  portrait  emulsions.  Its  use  for 
motion-picture  work  became  very  general  about 
that  same  year  and  by  1928  the  major  portion 
of  all  cine"  negatives  were  being  made  on  pan- 
chromatic film*  Panchromatic  reversal  film  on 


by  daylight  exposure.  Methods  of  hypcrsensitiz- 
ing  emulsions  were  woiked  out  whereby  the  white 
light,  as  well  as  the  color  sensitiveness,  could  be 
enhanced  by  bathing  the  films  in  certain  solu- 
tions after  manufacture 

Various  types  of  X-ray  intensifying  screens 
were  devised  incorporating  calcium  tungstate 
which  fluoresced  under  ultra-violet  radiation. 
These  were  placed  in  contart  wjtli  clupli-tized 
X-ray  film  (coated  on  both  Rides  with  emulsion) 
in  order  to  reduce  the  effective  X-ray  exposure 
and  thus  decrease  the  danger  to  the  patient. 

Several  papers  and  a  great  many  patents 
described  light-sensitive  diazo  compounds  and 
allied  substances  20  Papers  coated  with  these 
compounds  and  a  coupling  agent  aie  used  as 
substitutes  for  blue-print  paper  Inclusion  of 
a  weak  organic  acid  prevents  the  two  chemicals 
from  reacting  to  foim  a  dye,  but  if  this  acid  is 
neutralized  by  treating  the  paper  with  ammonia 
gas,  th«  diazo  compound  is  decomposed  and  no 
dye  is  produced  by  the  ammonia  treatment. 
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The  process  is  therefore  a  method  of  producing 
positive  images  directly.  Ozaphane  motion-pic- 
ture film  consisting  of  a  diazo  compound  coated 
on  an  extremely  thin  viscose  layer  was  used 
commercially  in  Europe  about  1928. 

Photographic  Apparatus.  Studio  cameras 
have  not  changed  appreciably  during  the  last 
quarter  century,  though  notable  improvements 
have  been  made  in  accessories  for  them  such  as 
lenses,  shutters,  and  film  and  plate  holders. 
Anustigmat  lenses  were  introduced  and  faster 
emulsions  permitted  much  shorter  exposures. 
Home  portraiture  particularly  of  children  was 
thus  made  possible  and  a  marked  improvement 
in  naturalness  of  expression  was  noted.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  advance  in  amateur  camera 
design  was  the  introduction  of  small  lenses  of 
wide  aperture.  Several  manufacturers  and  the 
United  States  government  did  considerable  re- 
seal  ch  on  methods  of  making  optical  glass  during 
and  after  the  World  War,  until  a  pi  oduct  of  high 
quality  was  produced.2*  Anastigmats  working 
at  .a  maximum  stop  of  f/1.5  were  used  in  a  few 
small  cameras,  and  lenses  of  f/4.5  and  f/0.3 
were  quite  common.  Professional  motion-pic- 
ture cameras  were  regularly  equipped  with  f/1.9 
lenses.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the  fast  pan- 
chromatic film,  such  lenses  made  possible  ex- 
posuies  of  street  scenes  at  night,  such  as 
Jighted  store  windows  and  electrical  advertising 
displays.  Seveial  types  of  precision  shutters 
were  introduced  and  various  exposure  meters 
designed.  The  era  of  color  in  merchandise  in- 
vaded the  camei a  field  and  several  firms  mar- 
keted cameras  in  colored  leathers  111  1928. 

Artificial  light  was  very  popular  in  portrait 
and  commercial  studios  beginning  about  1925. 
Incandescent  lamps,  aic  lights,  arid  meicuiy  va- 
por units  were  employed. 

Punting  methods  were  somewhat  revolution- 
ized by  the  introduction  of  projection  printers 
about  1920.  These  devices  were  automatically 
focussing,  used  bromide  or  chloro-broimde  pa- 
peis,  and  enabled  veiy  rapid  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  size  of  the  enlargement.  Contact  printers 
working  moie  lapidly  than  earlier  models  also 
found  considerable  favor. 

The  modern  piofessional  motion-picture  cam- 
era was  a  marvel  of  precision  workmanship  and 
cost  several  thousand  dollars.  Motor-dnven 
cameras  replaced  hand-cranked  cameias  almost 
entiiely  for  professional  work.  For  "trick"  pho- 
tography, special  devices  for  cameras,  back- 
grounds, and  printers  weic  woiked  out.  Several 
portable  cameras  taking  35 -mm  film  were 
adopted.  Cameras  for  exposing  pictures  at  def- 
inite time  intervals  for  subsequent  projection  at 
a  noimal  rate  were  developed  as  well  as  a  camera 
which  operated  at  speeds  as  high  as  5000  pictures 
per  second  A  special  exposing  device  developed 
by  Tokio  Imperial  University  made  records  at  the 
inconceivable  speed  of  20,000  pictures  per  second. 

Sound  motion  pictures  resulted  in  funda- 
mental changes  in  camera  and  projector  design. 
In  several  processes,  the  sound  record  was  printed 
along  one  edge  of  the  film  22  either  as  a  variable 
density  or  a  variable  width  record.  In  another 
method,  it  was  recorded  separately  on  wax  discs 
like  those  used  for  phonographic  recording.23 
(See  Fig  1,  Plate  1).  Elaborate  devices  in  cer- 
tain of  these  systems  were  used  for  keeping  the 
picture  and  the  sound  in  synchronism.  Special 
portable  recording  units  were  fitted  on  auto 
trucks  for  use  by  the  cameraman  lecording  news 
events. 
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Arc  lamps  were  used  in  most  theatres  as  the 
projector  illuminant.  Mirror  arcs  were  intro- 
duced about  1923  and  on  test  these  showed  a 
higher  screen  illumination  for  a  given  amperage 
than  the  more  common  triple-condenser  arc.  Im- 
provement in  carbon  manufacture  also  produced 
more  efficient  lighting  units.  E^ensive  improve- 
ments in  ease  and  uniformity  of  operation  of 
projectors  were  noted,  relating  to  methods  of 
voltage  control,  automatic  carbon  feeds,  safety 
shutters  for  fire  projection,  etc.  Intermittent 
median  ism  s  were  used  universally,  but  a  few 
projectors  showed  promise  which  utilized  optical 
principles  permitting  continuous  projection. 

Many  devices  for  realizing  steieoscopic  relief 
in  motion  pictures  were  described  and  patented, 
but  none  had  sufficient  merit  to  cause  their  com- 
mercial adoption. 

Neaily  all  amateur  cine"  cameras  were  spring- 
driven  and  a  large  number  of  different  models 
were  placed  on  the  market  after  amateur  motion 
pictures  came  into  use  about  1923.  The  bulk  of 
these  cameras  used  16-mm.  film  but  a  few  were 
designed  for  use  with  35-  28-,  and  9.5-inm.  films, 
respectively.  Amateur  projectors  were  very  com- 
pact, motor  driven,  and  piojected  pictures  on 
screens  ranging  from  lQl/2  by  22  inches,  as  used 
for  amateur  natural  color  films,  to  sizes  as  large 
as  4%  x  6  feet  Almost  as  many  attachments 
for  cameras,  projectors,  and  other  purposes  were 
made  available  for  the  amateur  as  weie  used  by 
the  professional. 

Automatic  processing  machines  began  to  be 
used  about  1927  in  plants  which  developed  and 
printed  amateur  roll  films  This  woik,  which 
was  originally  done  for  years  by  the  amateurs 
themselves,  was  segregated  about  1920  in  finish- 
ing plants.  These  expanded  so  lapidly  that  by 
1927  about  90  per  cent  of  amateur  films  weie 
handled  by  such  establishments.  Rapid  de- 
livery service  was  featured,  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  special  punting1  machinery,  capable  of 
turning  out  2000  prints  daily  from  each  unit 
when  handled  by  expeiicnced  operators.  Dry- 
ing devices  were  used  that  simultaneously  im- 
paited  a  gloss  to  the  piint  surface. 

Automatic  machineiy  was  patented  for  proc- 
essing amateur  cine  reveisal  film.  A  unique 
feature  of  these  machines  was  an  exposure  de- 
vice which  measured  the  heat  transmitted  by  the 
silver  image  and  thereby  i  emulated  the  exposure 
for  the  second  or  positive  image  2* 

The  processing  of  motion-picture  film  was  done 
for  many  years  on  reels  or  racks  on  which  the 
film  was  wound  before  immersing  it  in  the  solu- 
tions. Negative  film  used  in  the  camera  for  tak- 
ing the  pictures  was  much  more  sensitive  and 
required  more  careful  handling  than  the  positive 
film  used  for  printing  and  theatre  pi  ejection. 
As  the  industry  expanded,  automatic  developing 
machinery  was  devised,  first  for  the  positive 
film  and  later  for  the  negative.  These  machines 
automatically  developed,  fixed,  washed,  dried, 
and  wound  the  film  again  into  rolls.  With  the 
introduction  of  sound  pictures,  greater  caie  was 
necessary  in  the  processing,  and  scientific  con- 
trol of  development25  was  introduced  in  1928. 

Coin-actuated  automatic  cameras  were  brought 
out  in  1926-27  which  exposed,  developed,  fixed, 
washed,  dried,  and  delivered  a  series  of  poi  traits. 
Accounting  by  photographic  methods  virtually 
was  inaugurated  in  1928  with  the  installation 
by  several  New  York  and  Philadelphia  banks  of 
a*  unique  camera  which  photograpned  the  checks 
passing  each  day  through  the  bank.  Eight 
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thousand  checks  could  be  recorded  on  100  feet 
of  16-mm.  film. 

The  Photographic  Process.  Previous  to  the 
World  War,  many  developing  agents  were  manu- 
factured in  Germany  and  certain  of  these,  par- 
ticularly metol,  were  supplied  exclusively  by  a 
German  manufacturer.  With  imports  cut  off, 
chemists  in  England,  France,  and  America  began 
to  study  methods  of  preparing  developing  sub- 
stances. By  1916,  fairly  satisfactory  substitutes 
were  in  use  and  in  1917,  metol  and  p-amino- 

Slienol  were  being  produced  in  England  and  the 
iii ted  States.  A  great  many  other  developers 
were  marketed,  but  most  of  them  were  open  to 
one  or  more  objections  and  their  use  was  only 
temporary.  The  chief  developers  in  use  in  1928 
weie  pyrogallol,  hydroqumone,  methyl-p-amino- 
phenol  (elon)  and  to  a  more  limited  extent, 
amidol,  glycin,  pyrocatechin,  and  p-aminophenol. 

The  chemistry  of  development  was  still  only 
vaguely  understood  though  much  valuable  prog- 
ress had  been  made.  Types  of  fog  were  classi- 
fied and  a  theory  pioposed  as  to  their  probable 
cause  -°  Other  subjects  discussed  were  •  stain- 
ing properties  of  developers,  the  reducing  power 
of  various  developing  agents;  the  effect  of  age 
on  development  properties,  effect  of  agitation 
on  the  rate  of  development;  the  cause  of  lack 
marks  and  air-bell  spots;  the  action  of  solutions 
on  containers,  the  function  of  various  de- 
veloper ingredients,  etc.  A  constituent  of  metol 
causing  skin  poisoning  was  isolated.  A  motion 
pietuie  made  by  Tuttle  and  Trivelli  of  the  ac- 
tual development  of  silver  bromide  grains  repre- 
sented a  very  line  example  of  photoimcTogi aphic 
technique  See  Plate,  II,  Fig  3. 

A  group  of  dyes  called  descnsitizers  were 
found  to  be  veiy  useful  in  connection  with  de- 
velopment technique  The  fiist  of  the  seiies, 
phcnosafranine  -7  was  announced  by  Luppo- 
Cramer  in  1920  Very  dilute  water  solutions 
of  these  dyes  (1  500,000  to  1-10,000)  were  used 
as  a  preliminary  bath  or  actually  added  to  the 
developer.  After  about  one  minute's  immer- 
sion, the  film  could  be  developed  before  a  much 
brighter  safelight  than  was  noimally  used.  The 
chemistry  of  desensitizers  was  investigated  and 
theories  proposed  as  to  the  mechanism  of  their 
action. '•* R 

Methods  for  handling  film  under  adverse  con- 
ditions such  as  exist  in  the  tropics  or  arctic  re- 
gions were  described  The  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  static  electricity  markings  were  treated. 

The  chemistry  of  fixing  baths  was  studied  2» 
and  valuable  suggestions  advanced  relative  to 
methods  of  lecovery  of  silver  from  used  hypo 
solutions.-*"  A  series  of  important  articles  were 
published  on  the  mechanics  and  chemistry  of 
washing  films  and  papeis.Ji  The  sensitometry 
and  use  of  intensifies  and  reducers  was  stud- 
ied. Toning  of  silver  images  with  sulphide  and 
hypo-alum  mixtures  continued  to  be  popular,  but 
newer  methods  utilizing  palladium,  selenium, 
telluuum,  tin  salts,  copper  salts,  and  various 
dye  solutions  found  limited  favor.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  introduction  of  positive  motion-pic- 
ture film  coated  on  various  colored  supports 
largely  displaced  and  made  unnecessary  the  use 
of  dye-tinting  solutions. 

The  subject  of  methods  of  treating  photo- 
graphic materials  to  insure  preservation  on 
long-time  storage  was  being  seriously  investi- 
gated in  1927-28.  Film  samples  containing  sil- 
ver images  prepared  30  years  before  were  known 
to  be  in  excellent  condition,  but  other  cases 


where  complete  decomposition  had  occurred  in 
a  few  years  were  all  too  frequent.  A  committee 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  prepared  a 
valuable  report  on  the  subject  of  sensitive  ma- 
terial preservation. 82 

Photo-Theory.  The  study  of  the  fundamen- 
tal theory  of  the  photographic  process  has  been 
in  progress  for  many  years.  Individual  workers 
have  done  and  are  continuing  to  do  research  of 
the  first  order,  but  the  greatest  strides  toward 
the  solution  of  some  of  these  complex  problems 
have  been  made  as  a  result  of  organized  research 
supported  by  governments  and  by  large  industrial 
concerns  This  work  has  been  directed  largely 
along  two  main  channels,  namely  ( 1 )  the  de- 
termination of  the  cause  of  sensitiveness  of  photo- 
graphic emulsions,  and  (2)  the  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  the  latent 
image,  or  the  invisible  image  resulting  from  ex- 
posure 

Although  photographic  images  are  homo- 
geneous in  appearance,  their  heterogeneous  com- 
position is  readily  seen  upon  examining  them 
under  a  high-power-miseiosoopc  Sec  Plate  IT, 
Fig.  2.  This  instrument  has  proven  an  invalu- 
able tool  in  studying  the  characteristics  of  the 
structure  of  the  image  A  statistical  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  properties  of  single  grains 
was  started  in  1921  bv  the  Swedish  chemist, 
Svedberg  33  Very  thin  films  were  coated  on  tflass 
plates  so  that  the  sensitive  giains  were  practi- 
cally in  a  single  layer  following  the  method 
devised  by  Bellach  in  1903  and  later  used  by 
Sheppard  and  Mees.  Svedberg  found  by  actually 
classifying  individual  giains  into  sizes  and 
counting  the  number  in  each  class,  that  for  any 
given  exposure,  the  number  of  developed  grains 
inci eased  with  increasing  gram  size  He  also 
found  that  the  number  of  developed  giains  for  a 
given  size  increased  with  the  exposure  increase 

Besides  these  important  researches,  another 
series  of  investigations  of  equal  value  dealt 
with  a  statistical  study  of  methods  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  emulsions  and  the  photo- 
graphic properties  of  the  material  obtained  ** 
Single-layer  coatings  weie  made  in  vaiious 
ways,  magnified  10,000  times,  and  the  size-dis- 
tribution of  the  individual  grains  determined 
This  work  is  still  in  progress  but  evidence  up 
to  1928  indicated  that  there  were  very  close 
connections  between  the  grain  size-distribution 
and  photographic  properties  of  emulsions 

Both  chemical  as  well  as  physical  theories 
of  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  have  been 
proposed  With  print-out  emulsions,  actual 
amounts  of  liberated  halogen  have  been  weighed 
and  other  observable  facts  made  known  With 
developing-out  emulsions,  where  no  visible  change 
is  produced  by  light,  the  extent  of  the  change 
cannot  be  detected  by  any  known  method  of 
weighing,  and  it  is  only  by  treatment  with  cer- 
tain developing  chemicals  that  any  effect  can  he 
revealed. 

Extensive  studies  were  made  of  the  action  of 
various  oxidi/ing  agents  such  as  chromic  acid 
on  the  latent  image  It  was  shown  also  that 
sodium  arsenite  and  hydrogen  peroxide  pio- 
duced  effects  similar  to  light  action  when  emul- 
sions were  treated  under  certain  conditions 
with  these  chemicals  Although  there  was  other 
valuable  work  being  done  on  the  chemical  side 
of  this  problem,  space  available  for  its  discus- 
sion is  limited  and  the  original  papeis  should 
be  consulted  for  further  details 

For  many  years  it  has  been  suggested  by  vari- 
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OUB  investigators  that  the  latent  image  consists 
of  a  i  eduction  pioduct  of  silver  halide,  and  very 
probably,  according  to  L»Uppo-Cramer,8B  of  col- 
loidal silver.  Investigations  by  Svedberg,  Toy, 
Trivelli,  and  others  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  number  of  silver  hahde  grains  in  an 
emulsion  (as  high  as  one  billion  to  the  square 
centimeter),  the  individual  grains  act  inde- 
pendently unless  two  or  more  are  in  actual  in- 
timate contact.  A  more  or  less  critical  mini- 
mum exposure  was  found  necessary  to  make  a 
gram  developable  in  a  given  time,  in  a  given 
developer,  and  at  a  definite  concentration  and 
temperature;  below  this  amount  of  expoauie,  the 
grain  is  undevelopable  under  the  given  condi- 
tions; above  this  amount,  it  is  capable  of  being 
developed  completely  and  as  a  rule  does  develop 
completely.  All  grains  are  not  equally  sensitive 
but  in  general  for  the  most  part  it  has  been 
shown  that  for  a  particular  emulsion,  larger 
grains  are  on  the  average  more  sensitive  than 
smaller  ones. 

In  1917  Hodgson  3°  observed  that  there  were 
preferred  points  on  silver  hahde  grains  where 
development  started  initially.  (See  Plate  II, 
Fig.  4.)  These  "seiiRitive  centres"  were  shown 
later  to  be  scattered  haphazardly  on  grain  sur- 
faces. A  theoiy  of  photographic  senaitivitv  was 
proposed  by  Silberatein  in  1922  which  explained 
the  developability  of  the  grams  as  due  to  hap- 
hazrrd  action  on  them  of  light  which  Einstein 
had  previously  conceived  to  be  transmitted  as 
discrete  particles  or  "bundles"  instead  of  contin- 
uous waves.  ISilborsteni  gave  the  name  "light 
daits"  to  these  light  particles.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigations3'' by  Toy,  Svedberg,  Sneppaid, 
Trivelli,  and  Loveland,  disci  edited  the  idea  of 
light  ci eating  one  developable  spot  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  one  "light  dait"  and  showed  fairly 
conclusively  that  thoie  wcie  sensitive  nuclei  pre- 
existent  to  light  action  and  whose  presence  was 
necessary  foi  a  high  degree  of  sensitivity.* 
Since  then  Silbeistem  J»  has  put  in  mathemati- 
cal form  a  new  theory  which  is  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  light  and  depends  upon  the 
nature  of,  and  change  in,  the  sensitivity  speck 
duiing  exposure  and  development.  This  is 
based  on  the  views  of  Toy,  Sheppard,  Trivelli 
and  others  that  sensitiveness  vanes  with  the 
size  and  distribution  of  the  specks  preexistent 
to  exposuie. 

Sheppard  showed  in  1925  (previously  noted 
under  Manufacture)  that  these  nuclei  were  ac- 
tual specks  of  silver  sulphide  resulting  from  the 
decomposition,  during  manufacture,  of  sulphur 
compounds  in  the  gelatin.  He  also  found  that 
these  compounds  were  not  the  only  substances 
capable  of  foiming  sensitivity  specks;  in  fact, 
he  desciibed  similar  effects  rising  from  tellu- 
rium and  selenium  compounds  Various  patents 
on  these  substances  weie  taken  out  duiing  1927- 
28  by  the  Kodak  Company  and  on  othei  sub- 
stances by  (Jermnn  manufacturers  indicating 
the  practical  significance  of  this  discovery. 

In  1925,  Sheppard,  Trivelli,  and  Loveland  89 
suggested  that  light  falling  anywhere  on  the  sil- 
ver hahde  grain  had  its  energy  transferred  to  the 
nearest  sulphide  centre.  In  1927  Trivelli*o 
proposed  a  theory  which  provided  a  specific 
mechanism  for  this  effect  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  light  causes  silver  halides  to  conduct 
electricity  arid  that  a  potential  difference  exists 

*  This  work,  however,  does  not  discredit  Silberstein's 
theory  as  far  as  the  action  of  X-rays  on  photographic 
emulsions  is  concerned. 


between  silver  bromide  crystals  and  many  for- 
eign specks  that  might  be  contained  in  them. 
The  theory  assumes  that  the  sensitive  specks 
consist  of  both  silver  sulphide  and  silver  which 
would  act  as  the  two  electrodes  of  a  battery. 
When  exposed  to  light,  the  surrounding  silver 
bromide  acted  as  an  electrolyte,  decomposing 
so  that  the  quantity  of  silver  increased  in  size 
until  sufficiently  large  to  induce  developability. 
Subsequently  Toy,*i  and  later  Kirillow,"  pub- 
lished experimental  data  which  were  in  agree- 
ment with  the  theory. 

Some  pi  ogress  has  been  made  also  in  the 
study  of  the  theory  of  development,  the  micro- 
cheunstiy  of  the  action  of  various  developers 
on  the  shape  of  the  silver  giams,  the  chemical 
nature  of  organic  developers,  and  allied  theoret- 
ical problems. 43 
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W  B  Ferguson  (London,  1920)  ,  The  Physics  of  the 
Developed  Photographic  Imaije  bv  F  E  Ross  (New 
York,  1924)  ,  Dei  Aufbau  dett  Photograph ittchen  Bdde* 
by  E.  Goldberg  (Halle,  1922)  French  translation 
(Paris,  1920),  Photog laphwch  Photometrwche  Unter- 
suchungen  by  G  Eberhard  (Potsdam,  1926)  ,  Photo- 
graphic Photometry  by  G  M  B  Dobson,  I.  O.  Grif- 
fith, and  D  N  Harrison  (Oxford  Umv  Press,  1920); 
Photometry  bv  J  W  T  Walsh  (London,  1926),  La 
ftenvitontetne  Photographique  et  f>es  A  plications  b^  Q. 
Moreau  (PariB,  1928) 

Photo  Theory. — Photo  Chemistry,  8  E.  Sheppard 
(London,  1914)  ,  Kolloidchenne  und  Photographie  bv 
Ltippo-Cramer  (Dresden,  1921);  The  Silver  Bromide 
Grain  of  Photographic  Emulsions  by  A  P  H  Tri- 
velh  and  S  E  Sheppard  (New  York,  1922)  ,  Theory 
of  Development  bv  A  H  Niet/  (New  York,  1922), 
Gelatin  in  Photography,  Vol  I  by  S.  E.  Sheppard 
(New  York,  192U). 

Special  Processes — Der  Oelfarben-Kopierprozess  by 
C  Puyo  (Berlin.  1914)  ,  Des  Pigment  Druck  by  H. 
Spbrl  (Leipzig,  1920)  ;  Das  Pigmentverfahren  by  J  M. 
Eder  (Halle,  1920)  ,  Bromoil  and  Oil  Prints  bv  James 
A.  Smtlair  (London,  6th  Ed,  1921),  Blue  Printing 
and  Modern  Plan  Copying  by  B.  J  Hall  (London, 
1921)  ;  Tracts  for  Pictorial  Photographers  by  various 
authors,  oil,  bromoil,  transfer  methods,  etc  (London, 
1928) ;  Bromoil  Printing  and  Transfer,  E  Mayer 
(Boston,  1923)  ,  Perfection  in  the  Pigment  Processes 
by  O  J  S.\mes  (London,  1924). 

General  Applications  of  Photography  — The  Marvels 
of  Photography  bv  C  R  Gibson  (London,  1919); 
Photography  and  Its  Applications  by  W  Gamble  (Lou- 
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don.  1920) ,  Photography  at  a  Scientific  Implement  by 
various  contributors  (New  York,  1923)  ,  Photography 
and  Its  Mysteries  by  C  R.  Gibson  (London,  1925); 
Stereoscopic  Photography;  Its  Application  to  Science 
by  A.  W.  Judge  (London,  1926). 

Application*  of  Photography. — Photo-Mechanical. — 
Ptnrose's  Annual  (The  Process  Tear  Book)  (London). 
Annual  review  of  progress  in  photo-mechanical  work; 
Les  Reproductions  Photomtcaniquee  Polychromes  by  L. 
P.  Clerc  (Pans,  1919) ;  Leu  Reproductions  Photomtcan*- 
ques  Monochromes  by  L.  P  Olerc  (Paris,  2d  ed.,  1925) ; 
Le  Guide  de  V  Opt  rat  ear  dan*  la  Photogravure  by  L. 
Villexnaire  (Paris.  1921),  Process  Engraving  by  E.  S. 
PilHWorth  (New  York,  1922)  ,  The  Process  and  Prac- 
tice of  Photo-Engraving  by  H.  A.  Groesbeck  (New  York, 
1924) ,  Photogravure  by  C.  N.  Bennett,  Crosby,  Lock- 
wood  &  Sou,  (London,  1926). 

Motion  Pictures — Film  Year  Book  published  yearly 
since  1918  by  The  Fdm  Daily  (New  York)  ,  Kinemato- 
graph  Year  Book  (London)  published  annually  since 
191,'),  Photoplay  Making  by  H.  T.  Dimick  (Ridtfewood, 
N.  J.,  1915)  ;  The  Guide  to  Kinematography  by  0.  N. 
Bennett  (London,  1918).  Revision  of  Handbook  of 
Photography  published  in  1911,  Motion  Picture  Educa- 
tion by  E  A  Dench,  Standard  Publishing  Co  (Cincin- 
nati, I'HH),  Animated  Cartoons  by  E  G  Leitz  (New 
York,  1920)  ,  Wissenschaftlicht  Kinematographie  by  F. 
P  LietieR&ng  (Dusseldorf,  1920),  The  Film  Industry 
by  1>  Bougnley  (London,  1921)  ,  The  Cinema  Hand- 
book by  A  Lescarboura  (London  and  New  York,  1922 
and  1921),  La  Technique  Cinematograph  ique  by  L. 
Lobel  (Pans,  1922)  ,  Behind  the  Motion  Picture  Screen 
by  A.  C  Lesearboura  (New  York,  2d  ed  ,  1921),  Mo- 
tion Pictme  Projection  by  J  R  Cameron  (New  York, 
4th  ed,  1928);  Kinematograph  Studw  Technique  by  L. 
C  Macbean  (London,  1922),  Moving  Pictures,  How 
They  are  Made  and  Worked  by  F  A  Talbot  (Philadel- 
phia, 1923),  Pictorial  Beauty  on  the  Screen  by  V.  O. 
Freeburg  (New  York,  1923)  ,  Motion  Picture  Opera- 
tion by  H  C  Horstmann  and  V.  H.  Tousley  (Chicago, 
J923),  Der  Film  in  der  Technik  by  R.  Thun  (Berlin. 
1925)  ,  Da*  Arbeiten  mit  Filmen  by  H  Schmidt  (Ber- 
lin, 192&):  Projektion  und  Projektionsvortrag  by  Kuh- 
fahl  (Berlin,  1926)  ,  Handbook  of  Projection  by  F.  H. 
Richardson  (New  York,  5th  ed.,  1927);  The  Motion 
Picture  Cameraman  by  E.  GL  Lutz,  (New  York,  1927) ; 
Talking  Movies  b.v  J.  R  Cameron  (New  York,  1927) ; 
Der  Sprechende  Film  by  F.  von  Mihaly  (B«rlm,  1928)  ; 
Motion  Picture  Photography  by  C  L.  Gregory  (New 
York.  2d  ed.  1928) 

Amateur  Cinematography  — Cinematography  for  Ama- 
teurs by  L.  Donaldson  (London,  1915)  ,  Die  Praktische 
Kinoamateur  by  E  Rust  (Stuttgart,  1925),  How  to 
Make  Your  Own  Picture  Plays  by  J.  Bechdolt  (New 
York,  1926)  ,  The  Taking  and  Showing  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures for  the  Amateur  by  J.  R  Cameron  (New  York. 
1927)  ,  Amateur  Movie  Making  by  H.  C  McKay  (New 
York,  1928) 

Visual  Education. — Motwn  Pictures  for  Community 
Needs  by  G  Bollman  and  H  Bollman  (New  York, 
1922),  Moving  Pictures  in  Education,  D  C.  Ellis  and 
L  Thornborough  (New  York,  1923).  Visual  Educa- 
tion by  F  N.  Freeman  (Chicugo,  1924) 

Color  Photography — Photographie  en  Couleurs  by  L. 
Godefroy  (Paris,  1921),  Photography  in  Colors  by  L. 
Johnson  (London,  1922),  Practical  Color  Photog- 
raphy by  E  J.  Wall  (Bobton,  1922,  2d  ed  ,  1928)  ,  La 
Photographie  des  Couleurs  by  J  Thovert  (Pans,  1924)  ; 
Color  Photography  by  W  B  Gamble  and  E  J  Wall, 
New  York  Public  Library,  New  York,  1924,  list  of 
references  of  books  in  the  New  York  Public  Library; 
History  of  Three  Color  Photography  by  E  J  Wall, 
(Boston,  1925),  a  compendium  of  information,  referring 
to  9000  articles  and  34000  patents,  Color  Photography 
by  O  Wheeler  (London,  1928) 

Radiograph)/  — La  Photographie  des  Radiations  Invis- 
ibles by  A  M  Chanoz  (Parife,  1917),  Systematic  De- 
velopment of  X-Ray  Plates  and  Films  by  L.  Wendell 
(8t.  Louis,  1919),  Radiographic  Technique  by  T  T 
Baker  (London,  1921),  The  Industrial  Applications  of 
X  Rays  by  P  H  G  Kempton  (London,  1922);  X-Ray 
Studies  by  various  authors  (General  Electric  Co  ,  Sche- 
neotady,  N  Y  )  ,  Practical  Applications  of  X-Rays  by 
G  W  0  Knye  (London,  1922)  ,  Applied  X-Rays  by  G. 
Clark  (New  York,  1927)  ,  Reflection  Photography  by  S. 
W  Ros<h  (Leipzig  1926) 

Photomicrography — The  Practical  Principles  of  Plain 
Photomictography  bv  G  West  (London,  1916)  ,  Practi- 
cal Photomicrography  by  J  E  Barnard  and  F  V  Welch 
(London,  1925) ,  Handbook  of  Photomicrography  by  H. 
L  Hind  and  W  B  Randies  (London,  1927) 

Engineering — Wireless  Transmission  of  Photographs 
by  M  J  Martin  (London,  1916)  -The  Camera  as  a 
Historian  by  H.  D  Gower  and  W  W  Topley  (London, 
1916) ;  Applications  de  la  Photographie  ASnenne  by  L. 
P  Clerc  (Paris,  1920) ;  Airplane  Photography  by  H.  E. 
Ives  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1920)  ,  Orundlagen  der 
Photogrammetne  aus  Luftfahrzeugen  by  R.  Hugershoff 
and  H  Cranz  (Stuttgart,  1919)  ,  Aerial  Hate  and  Its 
Effect  on  Photography  from  the  Air  (New  York,  1923) ; 


Air  Survey  and  Archeology  by  O  G.  S.  Crawford 
(London,  1924);  Aerial  Surveying  by  Rapid 
Methods  by  B  M.  Jones  and  J.  C  Griffiths  (Cambridge 
Univ.  Press,  1925) ;  Visions  by  Radio  by  C  F.  Jenkins 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  1925)  ,  Graphical  Methods  of  Plot- 
ting from  Air  Photographs  by  N.  F  I.  King  (London, 
1925) ;  Phototopography  by  A.  L  Higgms  (Cambridge 
Univ.  Presb,  1926)  ,  Wireless  Pictures  and  Television 
by  T.  T.  Baker  (London,  1926)  ,  Aerial  Photography 
by  0.  Winchester  and  F  L  Wills  (London,  1928). 

PHOTOPERIODISM.    See  BOTANY. 

PHOTOPLAY.    See  MOVING  PICTURES. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS.  See  BOTANY;  CHEM- 
ISTRY; PHYSICS. 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  See  CHEMISTRY  ; 
BIOCHEMISTRY. 

PHYSICS.  Recent  years  have  been  eventful 
in  physics,  as  the  leading  topics  suggest:  rela- 
tivity, confirmed  by  crucial  tests,  paitly  supple- 
menting Euclid  and  Newton;  cosmic  rays  com- 
ing to  earth  from  every  wheie,  with  wave  lengths, 
of  gieat  significance,  atomic  structure  and  its 
infia-cosmogony ,  crystal  lattices — the  newly 
found  geometiy  of  matter  the  wave  atom  and 
the  wave  election;  the  photo-electric  cell — Alad- 
din lamp  of  science;  super-voltage;  the  closing 
up  of  the  62-octave  gamut  of  electromagnetic 
waves;  the  discovered  rhythmic  vaiiation  in  the 
rotation  period  of  the  earth ;  the  talking  film 
and  television;  the  synthesis  of  the  methane 
series;  positive  lay  spectiograph  for  weighing 
atoms;  the  beta-lay  Hpectia  measniiiig  nuclear 
energies,  the  boiling  of  carbon  and  the  freezing 
of  helium;  all  tlnee  states  aie  now  attainable 
for  all  chemical  elements,  the  pioduction  and 
recoiding  of  ladio-echoes  fiom  the  Kennelly- 
Ileaviside  layer  of  the  atmospheie  and  long- 
period  echoes  suggested  as  coming  from  far  be- 
yond the  atmosphere;  these  and  other  recent 
achievements  aie  of  epoch-making  importance. 

The  discovery  of  X-iavs,  ot  the  inert  ele- 
ments, the  radioactive  elements  and  the  elec- 
tron, the  quantum,  and  relativity,  inaugurated 
an  unprecedented  advance  in  physical  science 
during  the  fust  quartei  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Any  attempt  pi  ior  to  this  epoch  to  sup- 
plement Newton's  laws  and  Euclidian  geometry 
with  laws  of  supeiior  rigor  would  have  been 
deemed  heresy.  The  quantum  of  Planck  and  the 
relativity  equations  of  Einstein  have  won  their 
way  steadily  to  a  commanding  position,  the  one 
by  the  beauty  with  which  it  fits  observed  phe- 
nomena, and  the  other  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  predicts  quantitatively  phenomena  con- 
tiaiy  to  those  of  classical  mechanics.  The  one 
began  as  an  empirical  necessity,  the  other  as  a 
logical  necessity  both  have  been  astonishingly 
successful  in  their  agreement  with  certain  ob- 
seived  phenomena  of  nature 

Relativity.  The  year  1915  was  notable  for 
the  publication  of  Einstein's  short  but  epoch- 
making  paper  on  his  generalized  theory  of  lel- 
ativity.  This,  with  his  paper  published  in  1005 
on  the  special  theory  of  relativity,  has  wrought 
the  most  profound  advance  in'  physics  since 
Newton.  The  finitude  of  the  material  universe, 
the  non-objectivity  of  time  and  space,  the  mean- 
inglessness  of  absolute  motion,  the  effect  of 
gravitation  fields  on  light  and  other  radiant 
energy,  the  equivalent  of  mass  and  energy,  the 
acceptance  of  time  as  a  fourth  coordinate,  the 
introduction  of  the  relativity  effect  of  the  finite 
velocity  of  light  into  physical  equations — all 
these  were  so  new  to  the  physicist  who  had  not 
followed  the  course  of  philosophical  or  mathe- 
matical theory  that  skepticism,  even  ridicule, 
greeted  the  new  theory  set  forth  by  Einstein. 

To  demonstrate  his  theory,  Einstein  selected 
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three  necessary  results  of  his  theory  which  might 
be  tested  by  observation,  each  of  them  contrary 
to  the  classical  laws  of  mechanics  and  inexpli- 
cable under  classic  physics.  He  even  predicted 
these  results  quantitatively  by  the  simple  use 
of  his  relativity  equations  unmodified  by  special 
assumptions.  The  three  predictions  have  now 
been  confirmed  by  observations  of  unquestioned 
precision.  The  agreement  is  within  about  1 
per  cent  or  better.  Classic  physics,  based  on 
Euclid's  geometry  and  Newton's  laws,  was  shown 
to  have  failed  in  crucial  tests. 

Testing  the  Relativity  Theory.  The  first 
test  of  the  relativity  theory  was  the  mathemat- 
ical determination  by  relativity  equations  of  the 
full  value  of  the  precession  of  the  perihelion  of 
the  planet  Mercury.  The  rotation  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  motion  of  the  planet  and  was  inex- 
plicable according  to  Newton's  laws  by  an 
amount  equal  to  43  seconds  of  arc  per  century. 
The  Newtonian  failure  was  notahle,  small  as  it 
was  Using  relativity  equations  without  special 
assumptions,  Einstein  computed  the  true  rate  of 
rotation  of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  to  within 
one  second  of  arc  pei  centiny.  His  success  was 
astonishing  and  furnished  the  first  confirmation 
of  his  theoiy.  The  relativity  effect  on  the  apsis 
of  Venus  is  too  small  to  observe  oil  account  of 
its  slight  orbital  eccentricity.  The  relativity 
effect  of  like  chaiacter  has  been  observed  for  the 
planet  Mars,  but  observational  confirmation  of 
the  exact  amount  must  await  fuller  data. 

A  second  triumph,  even  more  spectacular,  was 
the  confirmation  of  Einstein's  prediction  that 
giavity  aftects  light  and  that  starlight  passing 
the  sun's  disk  at  grazing  incidence  vvould  be 
deflected  on  his  theory  by  an  amount  twice  the 
value  to  be  looked  for  from  classical  theory. 
Maxwell  long  before  had  shown  that  light  waves 
should  exert  pleasure  Years  later,  experiment 
confirmed  the  piediction.  It  was  only  at  a  to- 
tal eclipse  that  the  stars  could  be  photographed 
to  test  the  theory  that  a  gravitational  field  pio- 
duces  a  cuivature  of  space  which  gives  a  cor- 
responding cuivature  to  the  path  of  a  ray  of 
light  If  the  photogiaphic  images  of  stars  near 
the  eclipsed  sun  during  totality  showed  an  ap- 
parent displacement  away  fiom  the  sun  equal 
to  that  piedicted  by  Einstein—-double  that  called 
foi  by  classical  mechanics — it  would  be  strong 
evidence  for  the  relativity  theory;  but  if  the 
amount  was  one-half  that  predicted  by  Einstein, 
then  Newtonian  laws  might  account  for  the  dis- 
placement as  a  simple  effect  of  gravity  on  light. 

DeciHive  success  oanie  on  May  29,  1919,  when  at 
Principe  light  fiom  near-by  stars  was  found  de- 
flected 1  72"  +  0.11"  by  the  sun,  almost  exactly 
equal  to  that  predicted.  In  1922,  in  the  most 
careful  eclipse  observations  yet  made,  Camp- 
bell found  his  observations,  as  finally  adjusted, 
agreed  within  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  Einstein  prediction.  The  mass  of  Jupiter 
is  great  enough  to  pioduce  a  perceptible  deflec- 
tion and  an  occultation  of  a  star  by  this  planet 
may  yet  be  a  favored  method  of  studying  this  phe- 
nomenon Einstein's  predicted  deflection  of  light 
by  the  giavitational  field  of  the  sun  was  quanti- 
tatively confirmed  by  measurements  just  com- 
pleted of  the  apparent  positions  of  the  stars 
photographed  during  the  total  solar  eclipse  of 
1920.  Einstein  had  said  that  a  hundred  exper- 
iments might  support  his  theory,  but  that  one 
proven  adverse  result  would  destroy  it. 

The  third  relativity  prediction  to  be  verified 
was  that,  in  the  gravitational  field  of  the  sun, 
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light  waves  would  be  lengthened — for  example, 
about  0.008  angstrom  unit  for  the  blue  light  of 
wave  length  4000  A.  The  lengthening  varies 
with  the  wave  length  Grebe  and  Bachem,  how 
ever,  in  1920  reported  that  they  had  detected 
a  lengthening  equal  to  the  recession  of  the  light 
source  0  50  kilometers  per  second.  A  light  wave 
in  the  sun  was  thus  shown  to  vibrate  at  a  slower 
rate  than  a  similar  atom  on  the  earth. 

Other  observers  found  effects  of  the  same  order 
which  made  the  determination  difficult  by  mask- 
ing the  relativity  shift.  St.  John  found  close 
agreement  between  predicted  and  observed  shifts 
when  such  factors  were  carefully  considered. 
For  iron  rays  from  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk, 
above  the  photosphere,  the  mean  observed  shift 
is  .009,  while  .0091  angstrom  is  the  computed 
Einstein  shift  for  that  position.  Adams  found  an 
astounding  shift  in  the  spectrum  of  the  com- 
panion of  Sinus,  many  times  that  of  the  sun 
On  the  basis  of  the  known  mass  of  that  star, 
Eddington  computed  its  size  and  density.  Tho 
density  reported  was  50,000  times  that  of  water, 
more  than  2000  times  heavier  than  the  heaviest 
substance  theietofore  known.  Adams  in  this 
astounding  announcement  confirms  the  last  of 
the  trio  of  the  ciucial  quantitative  predictions 
upon  which  Einstein  was  willing  to  rest  the 
acceptability  of  his  theory. 

Chazy,  in  his  Lr  Throne  de  la  Relativilt  ct  la 
Altcha'Hifiuc,  issued  in  1929,  gives  the  evidence  for 
accepting  42  9  seconds  per  century  as  the  perir 
hehal  advance  of  Meicury,  and  1.74  angular 
seconds  foi  the  deviation  of  light  passing  the 
sun  at  grazing  incidence,  both  quantitatively 
predicted  by  Einstein. 

Adams  found  that  one  remote  nebula,  100 
million  light  yeais  away,  showed  an  apparent 
radial  recession  of  2500  miles  per  second,  nearly 
double  that  of  any  hitherto  measuied  speed. 
The  "cimnpling  of  space,"  as  deduced  from  gen- 
eral relativity,  is  the  possible  cause  assigned  by 
Adams  for  this  "spurious  velocity  of  recession  " 
Shapley  leports  a  pi  oportionate  effect  predicted 
by  relativity  on  neaier  galavies  at  10,000,000 
light  yeais,  about  a  tenth  of  the  distance  of  the 
nebula  reported  on  by  Adams.  Relativity  thus 
seems  to  have  additional  confirmation  in  phe- 
nomena unknown  until  recent  years. 

Relativity  was  conceived  because  absolute  mo- 
tion could  not  be  detected  nor  nieasui  ed ;  that  is, 
we  have  no  means  of  telling  in  what  direction 
we  aie  moving,  nor  how  fast.  The  ethei -drift 
experiment  is  therefore  crucial.  Eaily  experi- 
ments ga\e  negative  lesults.  After  a  carefully 
planned  leseaich  at  Mt.  Wilson,  D.  C.  Miller 
leported  that  his  results  showed  a  relative  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  and  the  ether  at  Mt  Wilson 
observatory,  equal  to  nine  kilometeis  per  second, 
about  one-third  of  the  eaith's  oibital  velocity 
Tomaschek,  at  heights  from  120  to  3457  meters 
from  obseivations  which  would  have  detected  an 
ether-to-eai  th  relative  velocity  of  20  meters  per 
second,  obtained  only  negative  results.  Meinur 
found  that  the  ether-drag  calls  for  a  density 
gradient  of  5  to  1  for  the  other-from-earth  to  the 
point  where  the  drag  is  zero,  and  concluded  this 
to  be  unlikely  Lodge  regaided  the  partial  drift 
as  a  minute  residual,  and  doubtful.  Miller  re- 
plied that  the  eflect  is  always  present  and  cannot 
depend  upon  the  instruments  or  their  surround- 
ings. 

Thirring  denied  the  cosmic  cause  and  attributed 
the  displacements  to  local  disturbances.  The 
matter  reached  a  more  settled  stage  when  Michel- 
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son  himself  announced  the  negative  results  of 
his  extended  series  of  experiments  at  Mt.  Wilson 
for  detecting  the  ether  drift.  Even  with  highly 
sensitive  apparatus,  the  results  showed  no  dis- 
placement as  large  as  2  per  cent  of  that  expected 
if,  as  Miller  suggested,  the  solar  system  moves 
through  space  300  kilometers  per  second.  The 
result  is  profoundly  significant  for  the  tenability 
of  the  relativity  theoiy.  Michelson  announced 
that  while  he  accepted*  Einstein's  relativity,  he 
still  believes  the  existence  of  the  ether  is  necessary 
for  light-wave  phenomena. 

The  abstract  mathematics  used  to  enunciate 
Einstein's  theory  weie  such  that  few  physicists 
could  follow  the  reasoning  The  verification, 
however,  of  three  predictions  contrary  to  classic 
mechanics  could  be  compiehended  by  all  but  could 
be  ignored  by  none. 

Whittaker  holds  that  relativity  requires  the 
entire  rewriting  of  electromagnetics,  even  though 
such  essays  as  Weyl  and  others  have  made  must 
be  modified  or  abandoned  Einstein  himself  ob- 
jected to  his  own  1915  field  equations  of  gravita- 
tion, since  a  solution  wus  possible  with  an  empty 
universe  His  "eosmological  term"  introduced  to 
avoid  this  proved  to  have  a  solution  in  the  so- 
called  "De  Sitter  woild"  in  which  all  minor 
irregularities  are  smoothed  out  resulting  in  a 
manifold  of  constant  curvature,  the  simplest  ex- 
ample of  which  is  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  Ein- 
stein has  developed  equations  for  electricity  and 
gravitation  identical  in  form,  which  may  indicate 
a  lemarkable  unification  in  the  direction  aimed 
at  by  Weyl. 

The  actual  dimensions  of  the  universe  are  de- 
rived from  star  measurements,  interpreted  by 
the  implication  that  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  of 
a  very  distant  star  are  displaced  proportionally 
to  the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  star  to  the  con- 
stant ladius  of  curvature  of  the  universe 

In  the  words  of  Planck,  Einstein's  theory 
"surpasses  in  boldness  everything  previously  sug- 
gested in  speculative  philosophy  and  even  in  the 
philosophical  theories  of  knowledge"  and  that 
"the  revolution  introduced  into  the  physical  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  is  only  to  be  compared  in 
extent  and  depth  with  that  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Oopernican  system  of  the 
universe." 

Heyl  confirmed  the  isotrophy  of  crystals  with 
respect  to  a  gravitational  field.  With  highly 
accurate  weighings,  he  found  no  variation  as 
much  as  one-billionth  part  in  the  weight  of  crys- 
tals weighed  in  various  orientations  This  con- 
firms the  correlation  of  gravitation  with  inertia 
which  Einstein  suggested.  Heyl's  determination 
of  the  constant  of  gravitation  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. From  the  observations  already  computed, 
the  provisional  value  is  6,064  X  10-8. 

Cosmic  Physics.  Confirmation  continues  to 
come  in  as  to  the  ^effects  of  solar  cycles  of  the 
sun-spot  period  upon  terrestrial  conditions.  Kop- 
pen  proves  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  in  the  tropics  is  1.1  °F.  warmer  when 
the  sun-spots  are  most  frequent  This  tempera- 
ture rise  increases  the  evaporation  and  lowers 
the  level  of  the  tropical  lakes  in  Africa.  How 
the  effect  woiks  out  is  not  fully  known,  but  the 
fact  is  undoubted.  The  work  of  Douglass  in  cor- 
relating the  tiee-ring  growth  with  the  climatic 
cycles  and  the  sun-spot  cycles  adds  further  proof. 
So  well  advanced  is  this  correlation  that  the 
particular  years  in  which  a  tree  was  planted  and 
cut  down  can  often  be  deciphered  from  the 
characteristic  pattern  of  the  curves  of  ring- 
growth  sequence.  Petrified  forests  may  yet  dis- 


close prehistoric  weather  cycles  and  tell  much  re- 
garding solar  radiation  in  geologic  times.  The 
subject  is  fascinating.  Every  lumber  camp  be- 
comes a  potential  solar  and  terrestrial  weather 
observatory,  and  every  tree  has  its  tale  to  tell 
of  the  sequence  of  weather  changes  through  which 
it  grew. 

Douglass  describes  observations  of  cloud  forma- 
tions taken  from  an  airplane  including  record 
of  temperature  within  the  cloud  and  the  sun  ourid- 
ing  air  and  the  dimensions  of  the  cloud  forma- 
tion. A  new  field  is  now  open  for  airplane  work 
in  collecting  data  with  suitable  autographic  in- 
struments. 

Jeffrys  accepts  the  tidal  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  solar  system,  showing  that  mere  condensa- 
tion could  not  produce  the  system.  His  results 
agree  well  with  the  age  of  the  earth  as  determined 
by  its  radioactive  constifutents.  He  also  shows 
that  no  satellite  less  than  1000  kilometers  could 
have  been  gaseous,  since  the  mass  could  not  hold 
itself  together  in  gaseous  form  He  assumes 
that  the  asteroids  were  formed  from  a  primitive 
planet  broken  up  by  the  tidal  action  of  Jupiter. 

Solar  physics  is  the  object  of  particular  study 
among  other  things,  on  account  of  the  correlation 
which  Abbott  and  others  are  establishing  be- 
tween solar  variations  arid  teriestrial  meteoro- 
logical phenomena.  Arigenheister  finds  the  sun 
hotter  at  sun-spot  maxima.  These  show  strong 
vertical  movements,  cooler  layers  sinking,  hot 
masses  rising,  increasing  the  radiation  Jupiter 
and  Encke's  comet  vary  in  biightness  with  tlie 
sun-spot  cycle,  the  maxima  coinciding.  Evi- 
dently, factors  other  than  temperature  at  spot 
maxima  cause  the  striking  ll-yeai  cycle  in 
tree-ring  growth.  Mean  air  tempeiatures  are 
at  least  one-half  degree  lower  at  spot  maxima. 
The  influx  of  cool  air  from  higher  latitudes  is 
greatest  at  spot  maxima,  as  shown  by  the  rec- 
oids  of  the  winds  at  Samoa  Tiade*  winds  at 
that  point  appear  to  be  10  per  cent  more  frequent. 
The  frequency  of  cirrus  clouds  also  parallels  the 
spot  cycle.  "The  air  at  spot  maxima  absoibs 
0.05  calorie  per  squaie  centimeter  less  per  minute 
and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  drops  a 
fraction  of  a  degree.  Abbott,  Fowle,  and  Al- 
drich  give  1.94  calories  per  square  centimeter 
per  minute  as  the  solar  constant,  based  on  20 
years'  observations 

The  variable  rotation  of  the  earth  was  the 
startling  headline  of  the  announcement  by  Boss 
that  the  systematic  errors  in  right  ascension  are 
attributable  to  a  secular  change  in  the  rate  of 
rotation  of  the  earth.  The  change  appears  to  be 
periodic  with  a  period  of  80  years  and  a  cumula- 
tive total  drift  of  40  seconds  in  this  time  The 
rhythms  are  diurnal,  monthly,  annual,  duplicat- 
ing the  three  chief  tidal  forces  acting  upon  the 
body  of  the  earth.  That  a  gradual  shortening 
of  the  mundane  day  is  occurring  has  long  been 
believed,  but  that  the  day  rhythmically  lengthens 
and  shortens  in  turn  is  a  surpiise.  The  signif- 
icance is  that  our  unit  of  time  is  changing  and 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  find  a  clock  more 
constant  than  the  changing  earth,  perhaps  in 
the  frequency  rate  of  cadmium-red  radiation. 

Brown  reports  a  correlation  between  the  fre- 
quency of  British  earthquakes  and  the  differences 
between  Greenwich  observation  and  occultation 
times,  and  he  attributed  the  change  in  the  length 
of  the  day  to  internal  causes,  equivalent  to 
radial  variation  of  five  inches  if  the  whole  earth 
is  involved,  or  of  12  feet  if  a  crust  of  only  50  miles 
thickness  is  concerned. 

Boss  attributed  the  measured  variation  in  the 
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day  to  the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  earth 
and  correlates  the  change  with  variations  in  the 
rotation  rate  and  earthquake  frequency.  Nature 
reports  that  tidal  friction  has  increased  the  ter- 
restrial day  .0025  second  per  century  during  the 
past  three  centuries.  The  tidal  drag  on  the  earth 
is  computed  to  be  equal  to  a  billion  and  a  half 
horse  power.  A  rhythmic  increase  and  decrease 
about  the  mean  value  also  occur,  not,  however, 
exceeding  .0036  second  deviation  from  the  mean. 

The  earthquake  of  June  25-20,  1924,  with 
origin  500  miles  south  of  Australia,  was  per- 
haps the  most  fruitful  in  seismological  history, 
foi  it  proved  that  the  iron  ball  (about  4000  miles 
in  diameter)  which  forms  the  heart  of  the  earth 
has  a  sharply  defined  spherical  surface. 

The  age  of  the  earth  has  been  determined  by 
the  ratio  of  radioactivity  end-product  lead  to 
the  uianium  content  in  uianimte,  yielding  a 
value  of  between  one  billion  and  one  billion,  three 
hundred  million  years  since  the  ocean  beds  were 
foimed.  The  result  is  found  by  using  the  rate 
of  lead  formation  from  uranium  to  measure  the 
length  of  time  the  uranium  has  been  disintegrat- 
ing. 

It  is  characteristic  that  unsuspected  indicators 
of  phenomena  are  found  in  this  interchange  of 
scientific  thought.  Estimates  of  the  age  of  the 
earth  a.ie  based  upon  the  atomic  lead  and  its 
percentage  in  uianium  ores.  Knowing  the  rate 
per  year  at  which  the  lead  is  accumulating  from 
the  final  stage  in  the  disintegration  of  uranium 
atoms,  the  age  of  the  ore  is  readily  computed. 
The  figuies  check  with  good  concordance  with 
the  age  of  the  earth  as  estimated  by  six  other 
methods.  Apart  from  its  unique  interest,  the 
method  is  capable  of  effective  use  in  geological 
theory 

That  the  mass  of  radiation  which  causes  its 
pressure  is  not  a  mere  almti  action  of  academic 
interest  only  is  seen  in  the  theory  of  giant  stars 
and  the  poweiful  role  which  radiation  pressure 
plays  in  the  architecture  of  stellar  evolution  and 
especially  in  limiting  the  growth  of  mass  to 
approximately  10J5  giams,  the  mass  at  which 
radiation  piessnie  begins  far  to  exceed  the  inward 
pull  of  gravitation.  Practically  all  the  visible 
stars  are  between  lose  and  1034  grams,  where 
ether  pleasure  of  the  soft  X-rays  just  begins 
to  dominate  the  situation.  Knowing  the  mass, 
it  becomes  possible  to  tell  what  stage  of  its  evo- 
lution it  has  reached. 

In  the  days  of  Laplace,  gravitation  was  as- 
sumed as  the  only  building  force  of  the  cosmos. 
About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
pressure  of  light  was  postulated  from  theory 
and  later  confirmed  Jn  the  heart  of  a  star,  the 
pressure  of  light  is  now  known  to  sustain  most 
of  the  vast  weight  of  the  star's  mass. 

During  the  eclipse  of  1022,  it  was  found  that 
the  suirs  atmosphere  was  being  driven  away 
from  the  sun  with  a  speed  that  increased  steadily. 
Such  an  increase  could  be  due  only  to  an  accel- 
erating force  constantly  at  work.  This  force 
was  promptly  recognized  as  light  pressure.  The 
same  effect  was  obseived  when  Halley's  comet 
was  seen  to  disrupt,  a  small  portion  of  the  head 
breaking  off.  The  power  momentum  and  smaller 
size  of  the  detached  particles  caused  them  to  be 
driven  away  from  the  sun  relative  to  the  head 
of  the  comet.  Gravitation  and  the  pressure  of 
radiation  are  now  recognized  as  jointly  determin- 
ing the  architecture  of  stars  and  stellar  systems. 

Eddington  estimates  the  density  of  interstellar 
matter  at  10  hydrogen  atoms,  or  1.66  X  10-23 
gram,  per  cubic  centimeter  as  the  upper  limit. 


This  gives  a  mean  free  path  (assuming  ions  with 
average  atomic  weight  20)  of  10«  kilometers,  with 
a  yeai  interval  between  collisions,  and  for  elec- 
trons 5.2  X  108  kilometeis  with  collision  inter- 
vals of  10  days.  This  gives  a  Maxwcllian  dis- 
tribution. The  black-body  temperature  of  a 
body  in  equilibrium  with  starlight  is  only  3.2° 
absolute.  At  10,000°,  condensation  of  matter 
begins  to  form  a  nebula,  rise  in  density  and 
temperature  drop  cause  high  opacity  which  holds 
the  heat  formed;  at  a  certain  stage,  the  density 
becomes  high  enough  to  enable  radiation  from 
sub-atomic  processes  to  be  scattered  and  this 
makes  a  f ui  ther  source  of  heat. 

Miehelson  has  obtained  the  first  measure  of  the 
diameter  of  a  star — alpha  Orionis — the  bright- 
red  star,  Betelgeuse,  of  magnitude  0.7  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Orion  The  result  is  startling,  for 
it  gives  a  diameter  300  times  that  of  the  sun, 
or  a  volume  27,000,000  greater.  He  later  found 
that  alpha  Scorpioms — Airfares — had  a  diameter 
500  times  that  of  the  sun  or  a  volume  125,000,000 
times  greater  The  pnnciple  is  to  admit  the  star- 
light by  two  parallel  slits  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope.  The  difti  action  pattern  formed  de- 
pends upon  the  distance  apart  of  the  slits  For 
each  size  of  star  disc,  there  is  a  definite  distance 
apart  for  the  disc  at  which  the  diffraction  pattern 
disappears  owing  to  the  optical  interference  effect 
in  the  waves  forming  the  two  sets  of  diffraction 
fiinges  By  adjusting  the  slits  until  this  occurs 
and  measuring  the  distance  apait,  the  angular 
diameter  of  the  star  disc  is  computed  simply  by 
multiplying  the  wave  length  used  by  1.22  and 
dividing  the  distance  apart  of  the  slits. 

"Invisible  sun-spots"  weie  studied  by  Hale 
and  Elleiman.  Beginning  with  the  theoiy  that 
the  normal  type  is  the  "twin  bipolar,"  970  spots 
showed  the  percentage  of  bipolar  spots  to  be 
61  pei  cent.  In  seeking  companions  foi  single 
spots,  local  magnetic  fields  were  discovered  near 
the  spots  The  first  such  field  discoveied  had 
the  polaiity  and  position  usual  for  the  following 
component  of  a  legular  bipolai  pair.  In  several 
cases,  invisible  fields  gave  rise  to  spots  and,  in 
cases  where  spots  had  disappeared,  tiaces  of 
magnetic  field  weie  still  detected.  If  the  vor- 
tices of  a  bipolai  group  penetrate  deep  enough, 
they  must  ceitainly  unite  to  form  a  half-ring. 

Astronomy  and  Physics.  Astronomy  in 
turn  has  gained,  as  well  as  given,  in  its  contact 
with  physics.  Belot  holds  that  of  the  forces 
which  dominate  attraction  in  the  architecture 
of  the  universe,  gravitation  blends  all  into  one 
mass.  The  dispersive  forces  pi  event  agglomera- 
tion, such  as  moleculai  attraction,  gas  pressure, 
radiation  pressure,  electiical  and  electromag- 
netic forces.  Crystalline  growth  operates  against 
gravity,  as  do  many  other  forces  of  growth,  but 
attraction  does  not  produce  the  primitive  dis- 
persive impulse.  Attraction  ensures  stability, 
but  the  architecture  is  the  resultant  of  all  the 
incident  forces. 

A  large-scale  example  of  light  pressure  observed 
by  Bell  is  shown  in  Satum's  rings.  These  rings 
are  thin  strata  of  bodies  of  meteoric  size,  sur- 
rounded and  permeated  by  dust  invisible  except 
through  deep  layers.  This  dust  is  wind  driven 
by  gravitation  and  the  pressuie  of  ladiation 
which  moves  the  particles  back  and  forth  through 
the  sunlit  side  and  may  be  seen  below  when  light 
filters  through.  The  acceleration  clue  to  solar 
radiation  is,  for  particles  of  nncion  size,  nearly 
350  kilometers  a  day,  a  demonstration  of  Max- 
well's theorem  on  a  colossal  scale.  According 
to  modern  physics,  the  inaus  of  all  stars  rests 
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upon  radiation  pressure.  For  example,  95  per 
cent  of  the  mass  of  sun  is  supported  by  the  radia- 
tion pressure  of  the  intense  A-rays  generated  in 
the  heart  of  the  sun  under  gigantic  gi  avitational 
pi  essures. 

Solar  Physics.  Jeans  computed  that  the  sun 
loses  3  8  X  10^3  ergs  per  second,  losing  mass  at 
the  rate  of  4.2  X  10*2  grains  per  second,  such 
muss  becoming  radiant  solar  energy.  It  has 
been  estimated,  on  this  basis,  that  the  sun's 
total  radiant  energy  would  give,  at  one  cent  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  the  sun's  power  output,  a  value 
of  a  billion  dollars  each  billionth  of  a  second. 
Words  aie  rare  to  find  as  eloquent  as  those  of 
Jeans  before  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Astronomical  Union.  Speaking  of  the  physics  of 
the  sky  he  said,  "We  are  realizing  moie  and  more 
that  what  the  astronomer  is  really  doing,  to  a 
large  extent,  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  study  of 
physics  and  chemistry  on  an  heioic  scale.  His 
laboratory  is  the  open  vault  of  heaven  with 
dimensions  to  be  measured  in  millions  of  light 
years.  Hung  up  in  that  vault  aie  millions  of 
crucibles  in  which  matter  is  maintained  at  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  a  few  thousands  to  many 
millions  of  degiees.  In  those  ciucibles,  the 
solution  of  the  pioblem  of  the  ultimate  structure 
of  matter  is  demonstrated  nmumeiable  millions 
of  times  eveiy  second  There  the  dream  of  the 
alchemist  comes  true  and  the  elements  aie  tians- 
iriuted  one  into  another  Natuie  provides  the 
apparatus  and  the  materials  and  caines  out  the 
expei  iments ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  lecoid  and 
interpret." 

Structure  of  Matter.  In  1019  an  event  of 
truly  stiutegic  impoitance  in  physics  was 
Rutherford's  success  111  breaking  down  the  posi- 
tive undent*  of  the  lighter  atoms.  Using  the 
alpha  particle  (helium)  from  ladmm  C,  Ruther- 
ford  had  a  projectile  with  a  ^eloclty  of  10,000 
kilometers  pei  second;  20,000  times  that  of  a 
rifle  bullet.  He  had  « \ailable  in  a  single 
particle  a  stress-producing  eneigy  of  5  kilograms 
of  weight  at  the  closest  approach  to  the  nuclei 
encountered.  The  momentum  at  the  high  veloci- 
ties is  such  that  a  giam  of  helium  at  such 
•velocity  would  have  a  striking  eneigy  equal  to 
that  of  a  300-tori  projectile  at  a  velocity  of  a 
kilometer  a  second. 

With  this  projectile,  he  bombarded  hydrogen 
atoms,  and  in  some  encountcis  between  the  alpha 
particles  and  the  hydiogeii,  a  head-on  collision 
occuired,  in  which  the  momentum  of  the  foimer 
was  tiansferied  to  the  latter,  giving  it  a  range 
four  times  that  of  the  alpha  paiticle.  This  was 
quite  in  accoi  dance  with  theoiy.  Unexpectedly, 
however,  in  pine  nitrogen,  the  particle  pioduced 
ranges  as  long  as  those  pioduced  in  pure  hydro- 
gen. As  the  nitiogcn  atom  has  srveial  times  the 
weight  of  the  helium  atom,  by  control  experi- 
ments, lie  eliminated  all  explanations  except  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  nitrogen  atom  had  been 
biokeri  up  by  the  swift  alpha  particle  and  a 
hydrogen  nucleus  detached  from  the  nitrogen 
nucleus. 

The  long-iange  atoms  were  detected  by  ab- 
sorbing screens  of  metal  which  stopped  the  alpha 
particles  but  permitted  the  higher  speed  hydro- 

fen  atoms  to  pass  to  the  scintillating  scieen. 
n  any  case,  a  new  method  of  research  has  met 
with  success  and  for  the  first  time  the  positive 
nucleus  has  by  intent  and  under  control  broken 
up.  Other  light  atoms  have  yielded  to  similar 
bombardment. 

Jlarkins  and  Shadduck  discuss  the  synthesis 


and  disintegration  of  atoms  as  revealed  by  their 
photographs  of  Wilson  cloud  tracks,  thirty- 
four  thousand  photographs  (total  atom  paths  ex- 
ceeding 400,000)  were  made  showing  alpha 
tracks  in  nitrogen.  Two-thirds  were  8.6-centi- 
meter, and  the  rest  were  4.9-centimeter,  ranges. 
Fast  alpha  particles  from  thorium  C  attach 
themselves  to  nitrogen  nuclei,  forming  fluorine 
momentarily.  The  ejection  of  a  hydiogen  atom 
then  changes  the  atom  to  oxygen — the  three 
tiacks,  fluoime,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  all  lie 
in  one  plane  Results  of  great  interest  were 
obtained  by  these  and  other  experimenters  To 
catch  the  infinitesimal  atomic  nuclei  on  tire  wing, 
with  bullets  moving  12,000  miles  a  second  and 
transmuting  the  elements  by  the  impact,  is 
sui  ely  a  glimpse  of  a  coming  technique  which 
will  give  new  power  to  the  physicist. 

Rutherford  finds  that  alpha  pai tides  (helium 
nuclei)  may  be  captmcd  by  atomic  nuclei  in 
collisions  which  eject  a  pioton  The  length  of 
path  of  the  proton  and  of  the  recoil  nucleus  are 
in  haimoiiy  with  this  view  The  alpha  particle 
would  increase  the  nitrogen  nuclear  mass  from 
14  to  18,  and  its  chaige  iiom  7  to  0,  decreasing 
each  by  1,  leaving  the  mass  17  and  the  charge 
8  (isotope  of  oxygen) 

The  positive-ray  spcctrogiaph  of  Thomson, 
Goldschmidt,  Dempster,  and  Aston  projects  aiid 
deflects  the  positive  parts  of  atoms  01  molecules 
after  disruption,  HO  that  they  leave  tiaces  on 
the  photographic  plate  at  distances  which  indi- 
cate then  mass  This  mcasnies  not  only  the 
masses  of  different  elements,  but  the  valiant 
mnsses  of  atoms  of  the  same  el  em  nit  Neon 
atoms  of  mass  20  and  22,  in  the  latio  of  ()  to 
1,  were  detected.  The  elements  have  been  studied 
and  the  isotopes  of  each  weighed  balhsticallv 
with  an  accuracy  of  1  part  in  l.~>,000,  disclosing 
the  packing  fi actions  foi  slight  variation  from 
whole-number  atomic  weights 

The  fiist  verification  of  Trout's  hypothesis  of  a 
common  building  matei  ml,  the  \\liole-niimbered 
multiples  of  which  constitute  the  elemental 
atoms,  was  achieved  in  lOlo,  based  upon  the 
thoughts  of  Crookes,  Soddy,  and  otheis,  who 
had  suggested  that  the  usual  atomic  weights 
are  not  fractional,  but  average  weights  of  vari- 
ant atoms.  Atoms  of  the  same  element  which 
differ  in  mass  are  isotopes  occupMiig  the  same 
place  in  the  atomic  system,  and  having  the  same 
identical  behavior  Atoms  ot  diiFeient  elements 
may  ha\e  the  same  weight  and  difieient  behavioi  ; 
for  example,  lead  and  bismuth  atoms  resulting 
from  thorium  (disintegration)  have  the  same 
atomic  weight,  20S,  but  display  then  character- 
istic elemental  behavioi  notwithstanding.  Posi- 
tive-iav  analysis  lesulted  also  in  the  discovery 
of  undiRHociated  groups  of  atoms,  radicals,  and 
molecules  unknown  before.  The  method  is  a 
poweiful  research  tool  foi  the  physicist. 

Soddy  has  summarized  transmutation  in  ladio- 
active  changes,  the  disintegration  of  radioactive 
material,  ultimate  products,  radiations,  average 
life,  branch  series,  and  chemically  nonsepai able 
elements.  He  concludes  that  radioactive  changes 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  usual  chemical 
changes.  Perrin  notes  that  chemical  reactions 
are  acceleiated  by  rise  in  tempeiatnre,  being 
doubled  in  rate  for  each  10-degiee  use.  The  re- 
action at  this  rate  would  be  10  billion  timvH 
faster  for  each  elevation  of  300  degrees;  but  the 
radium  disintegration  remains  absolutely  unaf- 
fected by  any  such  change  of  temperature.  In 
spite  of  recent  attempts,  it  appears  to  be  im- 
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possible  at  present  to  affect  the  rate  of  radium 
disintegration.  Heat,  light,  magnetic  field,  high 
concentration,  or  extreme  dilution  produce  no 
effect  on  the  rate.  The  alpha  particle  is  ejected 
with  prodigious  speed,  20,000  kilometers  per 
second  from  the  radioactive  atom  This  particle 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  helium  atom  (mass  4)  but 
radon,  the  residual  product,  recoils  with  a 
velocity  of  several  hundred  kilometers  per 
second.  The  alpha  particle  passes  through  100,- 
000  aluminum  atoms  before  it  is  stopped.  The 
initial  energy  of  such  a  proiectile  is  more  than 
a  bundled  million  times  greater  than  that  of  a 
molecule  in  ordinary  thermal  agitation. 

Atoms.  Hundreds  of  notable  names  suggest 
themselves  as  addrng  to  the  steady  stream  of 
atomic  knowledge  which  formed  the  atomic 
theory.  Faraday  discovered  the  law  of  elec- 
trolysis; Ber/ehus  had  developed  his  electro- 
chemical theory;  and  Airhenius,  the  theory  of 
electrolytic  dissociation.  Then  came  Lenard,  J. 
J  Thomson,  Crookes,  and  others  conceined  in 
disclosing  the  election  itself  as  a  disci  etc  entitv. 
Curie  found  radium  from  whrch  electrons  and 
helium  nuclei  weie  ejected  and  gave  a  dynamic 
example  to  the  physicist  of  the  disintegrating 
atoms.  Soddy  advanced  the  thought,  fore- 
shadowed by  Crookes,  that  the  atoms  might 
\aiy  in  weight,  even  for  the  same  element,  and 
examples  were  afforded  in  radioactive  trans- 
f  01  mat  ions  Variant-weight  atoms  of  the  same 
vlement  were  called  isotopes  Thomson  and 
Aston  perfected  the  means  of  studying  them  and 
the  latter  provided  proof  that  the' atoms,  except 
hydrogen,  usually  had  integral  atomic  weights. 

At  this  juncture,  Planck's  quantum  theory 
became,  in  1000,  an  essential  factor  in  the  field 
of  radiation  Balmer,  Rydberg,  and  Rit/  had 
givoii  an  equation  for  computing  the  spectral 
lines  of  the  Balmer  series  The  outstanding 
question  remained  Why  were  specially  favored 
frequencies  alone  possible,  say,  m  the  Balmer 
series  of  hydrogen9  On  classical  assumptions 
and  olectrodynamic  theory,  no  explanation  uas 
forthcoming  Planck  found  complete  agreement 
on  the  assumption  that  the  energy  of  the  vi- 
brating electrons  could  not  change  continuously 
but  always  in  whole  numbers  of  what  he  called 
"energy-quanta."  Thus,  Planck's  constant  took 
its  place  as  the  factor  which,  multiplied  by  the 
frequency,  gave  the  energy  quantum  This  lat- 
ter relation  was  pointed  out  by  Einstein,  who 
based  upon  it  his  theory  of  the  photoelectric 
effect.  Not  yet,  however,  was  it  possible  to  rec- 
oncile interference  phenomena  with  the  theory  of 
quanta,  and  it  is  ]irst  such  phenomena  that  reveal 
ihe  meaning  of  the  frequency  thus  computed 

Bjeri  urn's  prediction,  verified  by  Eva  von  Bahr, 
that  rise  in  temperature  would  'cause  spectrum 
lines  to  split  up  into  discrete  components,  be- 
came a  vivid  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  quantum. 
Then  came  Rutherford's  development  of  Ran- 
khfs  suggestion  and  Nagaoka's  theory  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  atom  would  be  found  to  be  posi- 
tive, since  the  electrons  were  negative  We 
can  fairly  attribute  the  establishment  of  this 
fact  to  Rutherford  in  the  year  1911. 

In  1913,  a  young  physicist  at  Copenhagen, 
Niels  Bohr,  attempted  the  final  step  of  postulat- 
ing certain  conditions  which  might  account  for 
the  stability  of  atomic  structure  and  the  proper- 
ties of  radiation  from  the  atoms  in  accordance 
with  the  observed  relations.  The  essence  of  this 
is  that  certain  favored  orbits  alone  could  exist 
and  that  these  bore  such  relation  to  each  other 
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that  the  radii  are  proportional  to  whole  num- 
bers. For  simplicity,  suppose  these  represented 
by  circles.  The  favoied  series  within  which 
alone  stability  existed  were  circles  having  radii 
12,  22,  32,  .  .  .  nA  An  electron  might  jump 
only  by  whole-number  intervals  No  radiation 
takes  place  while  an  electron  is  moving  in  one 
of  these  orbits.  If  an  electron  jumps  from  one 
of  these  to  another,  the  difference  in  eneigy  is 
equal  to  Planck's  constant  trmes  the  frequency. 

Bohr  borrowed  from  astronomy  the  concepts  of 
orbits,  lie  showed  that  for  hydrogen  the  spec- 
tial  series  ( Balmer ,  for  example)  could  be  com- 
puted fiom  theory,  assuming  Coulomb's  law  and 
the  discrete  stable  orbits  (iionradiftting).  For 
example,  the  hydrogen  alpha  line  of  the  Balmer 
series  of  hydrogen  represents  a  release  of  eneigy 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  energies  of 
the  third  orbit  and  the  second  orbit  having 
equivalent  radii,  respectively,  32  and  2-,  or 
equivalent  ellipses  of  similar  eneigy  content 
The  characteristic  of  the  Balmer  series  is  that 
the  orbit  of  ai rival  is  No.  2,  the  oibits  of  de- 
parture being,  respectively,  3,  4,  5,  6,  ...  n  ... 
theoretically,  on  to  infinity.  Naturally,  the  elec- 
tion fall  from  infinity  to  orbit  No  2  would  give 
the  maximum  eneigy  release — just  equal  to  the 
lomzatioii  potential.  The  latter  is  the  voltage 
requrred  to  give  electron  speeds  sufficient  to 
drive  an  election  from  an  atom  permanently 
The  lonization  potential  becomes  one  of  the  "great 
basic  constants  affecting  not  only  spectroscopic 
theory,  but  all  chemical  leaction  as  well.  If  the 
utilization  potential  IK  divrdcd  by  the  Planck's 
constant  (0555  X  10--"  ergs  )  the  result  is  the 
iiequencj  of  the  shortest  wave  emitted  by  the 
atom  in  the  Balmer  series.  Such,  very  simply, 
was  Bohr's  theory  It  has  had  much  brilliant 
supporting  evidence,  notably  the  work  of  Som- 
merfeld,  in  accounting  for  the  fine  structure  of 
the  spectral  Irncs  in  11)10 

In  1914,  Lyman  discovered  the  series  in  \\lnch 
the  orbit  of  arrival  was  orbrt  No  1.  Paschen 
had  long  before  found  the  spectial  series,  lor 
which  the  oibit  No.  3  was  the  oibit  of  arrival. 
In  1922,  Brackett  observed  several  lines  of  the 
series  terminating  rn  the  fourth  orbit.  The 
simplicity  oi  the  theoiy  may  be  stated  thus  all 
emitted  or  absorbed  radiation  is  produced  by 
change  of  orbit.  For  hydrogen,  the  difference 
of  the  inverse  squai  es  of  the  or  bit  number  s  gives 
the  ratio  of  their  frequencies.  A  falling  elec- 
tron emits,  a  departrng  one  absorbs,  energy.  The 
mathematical  treatment  of  the  hydiogon  orbits 
is  now  relatively  simple.  Such  treatment  of 
the  helrurn  oibits  is  still  impossible,  except  for 
special  cases  of  assumed  structure  The  prob- 
lem of  three  bodies  (hitheitu  insoluble)  now 
assumes  great  importance  in  the  further  study 
of  the  atom  and  its  spectra. 

Epoch  makrng  for  atom  re  physics  of  the  year 
1920  is  the  spinning  electron  Pauli  showed  that 
each  electron  has  four  quantum  numbers,  no 
electron  in  a  given  atom  having  all  four  nuiu- 
beis  like  those  of  any  other  electron.  Uhlciibeck 
and  Goudsmit  conceived  the  fourth  degree  of 
freedom  might  be  rotation  The  idea  was  a 
happy  inspiration.  In  spite  of  difficulties,  the 
spinning  electron  is  now  part  of  atomic  theory. 
It  seems  to  account  for  ihe  ratios  of  magnetic 
moment  to  angular  moment,  optical  and  X-ray 
doublets,  anomalous  Zeeman  effects,  and  so  on. 
The  last  is  a  triumph  of  the  new  atomic  mechan- 
ics. The  fine  structure  of  hydrogen,  empiri- 
cally proposed,  is  closely  accounted  for  by  in- 
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ternal  spin.  Not  only  points  of  accord,  but 
those  of  divergence  as  well,  lend  strength  to 
the  new  mechanics. 

Three  independent  systems  give  illuminating 
insight  into  the  quantum  concept.  Born,  Heisen- 
hcrg,  and  Jordan  use  the  Hamiltoman  system, 
in  which  the  coordinates  are  matrices  rather 
than  series.  Each  element  in  a  matrix  is  identi- 
fied with  a  transition  between  two  stationary 
states  of  the  old  theory,  with  an  imaginary  ex- 
ponential factor  determining  the  frequency,  and 
the  amplitude  factoi  determining  the  probability 
of  transition.  Rchrodinger's  wave  equation  is 
the  latest  form  seeming  to  be  even  more  power- 
ful than  the  matrix  mechanics.  He  uses  energy 
levels  as  the  characteristic  value  in  an  equation 
which  Kckhait  shows  accords  with  the  matrix 
method,  in  which  each  element  can  be  expressed 
as  a  volume  integral.  The  new  mechanics  gives 
automatically  details  which  were  hypotheses 
in  the  old  quantum  theory.  For  example,  the 
new  dynamics  incorporates  logically  arid  simul- 
taneously both  frequency  and  intensity.  The 
Bohr  frequency  condition  follows  naturally  from 
quantum  conditions  in  the  Hainiltoniati  form. 
Jt  gives  the  quantum  shift,  spectroscopic  stabil- 
ity, and  the  selection  principle.  The  new  me- 
chanics gives  different  energy  values  only  where 
the  old  were  not  in  accord  with  experiment. 

Tf  a  free  electron  is  considered  a  fluid  with  a 
resonance  frequency,  this  implies  that  the  free 
electron  is  attended  by  a  wave  train  going  in 
the  same  diicction  as  the  electron  with  wave 
length  dependent  on  its  speed.  An  experimental 
discovery  of  the  utmost  significance  is  that  of 
DavisHon  and  Gernier,  who  find  that  free  elec- 
trons arc  actually  found  to  behave  like  wave 
trains,  diffrangible  by  crystals  and  carrying 
their  electrons  wheiever  they  are  diffracted.  A 
suggestive  analogy  is  the  system  of  lesoriance 
of  a  vibrating  box  full  of  air.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  Lodge  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the 
radial  variation  of  the  natural  period  frequency 
of  a  vibrating  circular  disc  follows  a  law — the 
equation  of  which  resembles  and  suggests  the 
radial  inverse  frequency  relations  of  the  Bohr 
atom.  Generalizing  dp  Broglie's  theory  that 
corpuscles  are  accompanied  by  waves,  G  P. 
Thomson  also  concluded  that  electrons  should 
have  a  wave  system  Thomson's  experiments 
actually  show  that  such  waves  produce  diffrac- 
tion lings  when  electrons  pass  through  a  gold 
film  Motions  of  pure  point-charge  electrons 
would  not  produce  such  waves.  The  electron 
behaves  like  a  group  of  waves  whose  velocities 
and  wave  lengths  depend  on  the  speed  and  mass. 
For  electrons  falling  through  25,000  volts,  he 
com pu ted  the  electron  wave  length  as  0.75  X 
10-°  centimeters,  about  that  of  hard  X-rays.  He 
obtained  Laue  ci  ratal-lattice  patterns  from  elec- 
trons sent  thus  through  films  of  aluminium,  gold, 
and  platinum. 

Crystals.  The  progress  in  crystal  structure 
analysis  has  been  remarkable.  The  beautiful 
X-ray  patterns  formed  by  the  space  lattices  of 
crystals  disclose  the  distribution  of  the  atoms 
in"  the  crystal  The  significance  of  crystal- 
lattice  methods  today  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
studv  the  fundamental  fine  structure  of  crystals 
as  carefully  as  once  we  studied  the  external 
form  Amorphous  solids  have  been  likened  to  an 
orchestra  at  practice,  each  musician  playing  the 
same  tune,  but  at  different  points  in  the  piece; 
but  in  single  crystals,  the  atoms,  like  the  play- 
ers, all  play  the  same  piece  at  the  same  place  in 


the  piece,  so  that  at  once  the  harmony  and 
melody  are  apparent.  Something  like  this  is 
the  view  of  the  crystal  gazer  of  today  who  al- 
locates the  ions  and  atoms  in  space  configura- 
tion to  form  the  geometrical  figures  character- 
istic of  crystals. 

The  crystal  structure  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  number  of  outer  electrons,  the  crystal- 
lattice  pattern  being  of  the  same  type  for  any 
given  column  of  the  periodic  table.  Crystal 
structure  thus  becomes  a  periodic  function  of  the 
atomic  number,  as  are  the  other  propei  ties  of  the 
elements.  As  a  result  of  the  determination  of 
the  intracrystal  orientation  of  the  atoms,  the 
crystal  foima  arrived  at  suggest  simple  and 
natural  explanations  of  certain  physical  proper- 
ties of  these  substances.  Aluminium  and  other 
face-centred  cubic  arrangement  of  atoms  (an 
atom  at  each  angle  and  at  each  face-centre)  are 
soft  and  ductile.  The  reason  is  simple.  There 
exist  four  planes  m  such  cubes  in  which  the 
atoms  aie  so  closely  packed  that  one  plane  slips 
easily  o\er  the  one  below  without  elevating  it, 
hence  with  minimum  changes  in  the  attractive 
distances  between  the  atoiAs  Less  ductile  are 
the  body-centred  cubic  metals  (an  atom  at  each 
angle  and  one  at  the  cube-centre)  since  they  aj*e 
more  fully  interlocked  ajid  the  inti  atomic  at- 
tractive distance  must  change  during  gliding. 
This  group  includes  such  metals  as  iron  and 
tungsten.  The  correlation  of  crystals  is  thus 
throwing  new  light  on  the  behavior  of  the 
metals 

The  hardness  of  the  diamond  in  quite  naturally 
attributable  to  the  tetraliedial  arrangement  in 
which  gliding  is  impossible  since  the  atoms  in 
this  type  are  interlocked  in  the  most  stable  man- 
ner. Shore  has  found  thut  the  diamond  under 
pood  conditions  can  suppoit  a  load  of  two  mil- 
lion pounds  per  square  inch  Hull  states  that 
simple  cubic  salts,  such  as  lithium  fluoride  and 
sodium  chloride,  do  not  permit  gliding  since  the 
atoms  are  bound  electrostatically,  each  ion  be- 
ing surrounded  by  MX  opposite  charges. 

The  study  of  lattice  energies,  both  theoreti- 
cally deduced  and  experimentally  observed,  is 
actively  under  way.  Space-lattice  studies  have 
been  made  on  the  large  organic  structures  such 
as  cellulose,  rubber,  and  the  complex  carbon 
group  compounds.  A  notable  study  is  the  space- 
lattice  and  molecular  chain  model  for  laniie 
fibie  structure  (cellulose)  in  which  Sponsler  and 
Dore  aie  enabled  to  give  with  the  most  minute 
detail  the  location  of  all  the  atoms,  and  account 
for  the  fibre  structure  itself  as  a  natural  out- 
come of  the  structural  relatrons. 

The  methods  developed  for  crystal  analysis 
seem  capable  of  disclosing  the  distribution  of 
every  atom,  ion,  or  molecule — perhaps  of  the 
elections  themselves  in  solids.  Jjaue  patterns 
give  us  a  means  of  studying  such  inner  oiystal 
structure  just  as  the  spectra  have  enabled  us  to 
analyze  the  detail  structure  of  the  atom. 

Applied  Physics.  Applied  physics  is  today 
well  illustrated  by  Allen's  achievement  in  giving 
the  "versatile  vacuum  tube"  the  role  of  microm- 
eter caliper  and  scale.  The  device  on  Whedding- 
ton's  principle  is  a  resonant  circuit  tuned  by 
change  of  capacity  of  one  or  two  condensers.  It 
is  used  to  control  the  thickness  of  manufactured 
papei  Varying  amounts  of  material  will  change 
the  electrostatic  capacitance,  and  alter  the  cur- 
rent through  the  meters.  The  electric  microm- 
eter has  become  a  useful  research  tool.  Rotating 
shafts  have  shown  by  this  means  vibrations  as 
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small  as  one  ten-thousandth  inch.  The  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  built  an  improved  electric 
linear  micrometer  sensitive  to  a  motion  of  one- 
bil lion th  of  an  inch. 

Hardy  devised  a  recording  color  analyzer 
which,  with  an  integrating  device,  computes 
automatically  the  color-sensation  values  while 
the  spectrophotometric  curve  is  being  traced. 

The  arrival  of  television  for  the  people  is 
signalized  by  the  fact  that  essential  elements 
for  the  reception  of  television  are  on  the  market 
at  low  prices  and  that  several  firms  aie  broad- 
casting legular  programmes.  Laboratories  are 
busy  developing  the  new  art  which  in  1028 
reached  the  broadcasting  stage.  The  first  dem- 
onstiation  of  perfected  television  by  wire,  de- 
veloped under  J)r.  Ives  and  his  chief,  Dr.  Jewett, 
was  made  between  New  York  and  Washington. 
See  TELEVISION. 

Quite  as  astonishing  is  the  feat  of  applied 
acoustics  displayed  in  Wensley's  televocal  sys- 
tem by  which  operatorless  machinery  is  con- 
trolled' by  human  voice,  so  that  the  spoken  words, 
"Open  sesame,"  and  no  other  combination  of 
sounds  will  cause  a  certain  door  to  open  by  a 
system  of  selective  sound-sensitive  lelays  It  is 
possible  thus,  also,  to  start  or  stop  machines, 
open  or  close  switches,  or  peiform  any  other 
opeiations  at  will.  Ijimitless  controls  are  thus 
made  possible  by  "te-levox,"  which  may  fanly  be 
called  epoch  making 

Coblentz  has  greatly  improved  the  sensitive- 
ness of  his  stai-beat  apparatus,  which  would  re- 
spond to  the  heat  ot  a  candle  at  a  distance  of 
scveial  bundled  miles. 

The  New  English  Journal  of  Rnentifir  Instru- 
ments is  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Physics  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Physical  Laboratory. 
Science  is  recognizing  the  basic  importance  of 
instrument  design  and  construction  Instru- 
ments make  possible  discoveries  which  otherwise 
could  never  be  made.  They  accelerate,  some- 
times hundreds  of  times,  the  rate  of  pathenng 
precise  data.  We  may  soon  expect  some  physi- 
cist to  do  science  the  great  service  of  writing 
a  stimulating  account  of  the  place  of  the  instru- 
ment in  physics.  This  would  doubtless  inspire 
scientists  and  instrument  makeis  alike  in  the 
pioduction  of  new  types  of  apparatus  for  ex- 
perimental use.  The  Journal  of  the  Optical  No- 
r?r/?/  of  America  has  established  an  instrument 
section  and  added  to  its  name  the  words  Sci- 
entific Instrument  Review.  Hitherto,  Inslru- 
mcntenkunde  has  held  the  field  unrivaled. 
America,  now  in  the  instrument  field  in  full 
earnest,  will  surely  take  a  high  place  in  develop- 
ing not  merely  new  technical,  but  new  scientific, 
instruments  as  well,  designed  and  built  upon 
the  most  advanced  scientific  data  and  theory. 
American  ingenuity  is  already  in  evidence  in 
the  later  catalogues.  Examples  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  branch  of  physics  and  applica- 
tions in  almost  every  branch  of  industry.  In 
fact,  the  present  tendencv  toward  the  completely 
measured  control  of  industrial  processes  is  al- 
most without  a  parallel.  Accurate  temperature 
and  heat  controls  are  now  established  in  scores 
of  industries.  In  many  cases,  high  temperatures 
are  maintained  automatically  at  predetermined 
values.  The  combustion  of  fuel  is  now  auto- 
matically regulated  in  modern  steam  plants  by 
apparatus  which  continuously  and  automatically 
corrects  the  air  supply,  so  that  the  COa  content 
in  the  flue  gases  is  kept  at  an  optimum  percent- 
age. 
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There  are  many  examples  of  the  instruments 
used  by  the  physicist  becoming  tools  of  industry. 
Applied  science  is  rapidly  transferring  the 
methods  and  principles  and  apparatus  of  the 
physicist  into  control  instruments  for  the  meas- 
ured guidance  of  each  part  of  the  industiial 
process.  In  electricity,  the  advance  from  the 
laboratory  to  practical  uses  has  been  rapid  and 
steadily  increasing.  Electrical  devices  in  end- 
less variety  are  being  developed  for  regulating 
the  production,  distribution,  and  utilization  of 
heat,  light,  and  power.  Light  buoys  aie  being 
electrically  equipped  with  selenium  cells  so  that, 
when  the  sky  reaches  a  pi  escribed  minimum 
brightness,  the  buoy  is  lit  automatically.  Auto- 
matic heat  control  and  humidity  control  are 
being  extended  to  almost  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factuiing  operations.  The  indooi  atmosphoie  of 
schools  and  theatres  is  being  conditioned  by  de- 
vices first  used  in  the  conduct  of  physical  re- 
search 

Airplane  engines  are  tested  in  altitude  cham- 
bers where  the  conditions  of  high  altitudes  are 
duplicated  Testing  laboratories  aie  equipped 
with  standard  rooms  having  prescribed  humidity 
and  temperatuie,  so  that  the  results  may  be 
comparable  and  standaid.  The  vacuum  tube  has 
developed  into  a  powerful  eiigmeeimg  tool  ca- 
pable of  sending  messages  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  short,  the  vanety  of  scientific  devices 
developed  by  the  physicist  and  tiansplanted  to 
the  industries  is  too  ^icat  to  enumeiate  The 
scientific  journals  and  the  latest  msti  ument 
catalogues  must  be  consulted  for  details  which 
cannot  be  touched  in  this  geneial  siuvey. 

Sound.  The  famtness  of  radiotelephone 
sounds  even  at  model  ate  distances  led  to  the 
development  of  amplifying  election  tube*  The 
uses  of  electron  tubes  are  unique-  in  the  annals 
of  invention  and  are  in  a  state  ot  lapid  develop- 
ment at  this  moment  Their  design  and  con- 
struction command  exacting  theoietical  and  ex- 
pel unental  physics.  Research  engineeis  have 
developed  the  amplifier  which  can  magnify 
sound  tiilhons  of  times  Tn  fact,  to  the  point 
where  their  volume  cannot  be  endured  and  where 
structuial  materials  would  collapse  if  the  sound 
weie  continued.  I\es  ladio-vision  transmission 
rcquned  5000  million  million  fold  amplification. 
The  miciophone  is  now  supcrsensiti/cd  and,  con- 
nected to  an  amplifier,  peimits  the  human  heart- 
beat to  be  heaid  across  the  ocean 

Jewett  has  announced  that  it  is  possible  both 
to  transmit  and  to  amplify  by  nidio  without 
distortion.  There  lemained  the  final  step,  now 
being  taken,  to  peifect  the  repioduction  of  sounds 
at  the  leceiving  end  vuthout  distoition  The 
amplification  of  the  inaudible  sounds  of  the  in- 
sect woild,  too  faint  or  of  too  high  a  frequency 
to  be  normally  heard,  opens  up  the  dramatic 
possibility  of  vastly  extending  auial  perception 
much  as  the  mieioscopc  and  telescope  and  camera 
have  extended  our  vision  to  the  infinitesimal,  and 
the  infinitely  remote 

The  study  of  "sound  spectra"  of  musical  in- 
struments awakened  an  interest  which  should 
soon  be  fruitful  m  practical  application.  This 
analysis  gives  the  respective  wave  lengths  and 
relative  intensities  of  the  simple  sounds  com- 
ponent of  any  musical  note  levealing  quantita- 
tively the  causes  of  the  characteristic  quality  of 
the  sounds  of  musical  instruments. 

Hearing  in  three  dimensions,  by  analogy  with 
binoculai  vision,  has  ex-cited  scientific  experi- 
menters in  radio.  By  broadcasting  on  68  meters 
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for  one  ear,  and  on  237  meters  for  the  other  ear, 
lining  properly  placed  microphones  and  ear 
phones,  u  remarkable  effect  is  pioduced  as  of 
hearing  with  both  ears  in  a  room,  orienting  to 
the  perception  the  sound  sources  in  all  directions. 
If  the  transmitting  microphones  aie  six  or  seven 
inches  apart,  like  the  ear  of  the  listener,  normal 
jinpiessions  of  space  orientation  of  the  source 
result. 

Loom  is  and  Hubbard,  using  super-sonic  waves 
and  a  sonic  intei  f ei  ometer,  determined  sound 
velocity  through  liquids,  finding,  for  example, 
that  sound  wav*?s  tiavel  through  pure  water  at 
00°  F.  at  a  speed  of  4850  feet  per  second.  The 
production  of  high-frcquoncy  untra-somc  waves 
has  awakened  recent  interest  through  the  work 
of  Wento  on  the  electrostatic  transmitter,  of 
Hewhtt  and  his  electrodynamic  oscillator,  and 
Haitmann  and  his  air-jet  oscillator.  Woods  and 
Loom  is  produce  such  rays  by  use  of  a  quart/ 
oscillator.  Loom i a  and  Harvey  show  that  super- 
sonic waves  may  be  studied  under  the  high- 
powered  nnciOHCope. 

Interesting  effects  of  high-frequency  superso- 
nants  are  repoited,  some  of  them  attributed  to 
heat  effects.  Burns  are  caused  when  the  vibrat- 
ing glass  thiead  is  held  between  the  fingers. 
Small  organisms  like  fiogs  and  paramecia  are 
killed;  benzol  is  atomized  into  a  fine  mist;  emul- 
sions otherwise  impossible  may  be  produced; 
and  dust  figures  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty  are 
formed  Exploratory  researches  aie  planned  for 
possible  practical  uses  of  short-wave  super- 
sonants,  in  both  science  and  industry. 

Applied  acoustics  had  great  opportunities  in 
the  World  War.  It  was  active  notably  in  the 
production,  transmission,  and  i  ('production  of 
sound,  exemplified  notably  in  the  use  of  acous- 
tical devices  for  detecting  enemy  planes,  locating 
enemy  batteries,  and  discovering  sappers  at  work 
underground.  Huge  parabolas  used  as  reflectors 
with  sensitive  sound  receivers  detected  planes 
approaching  Paris  30  miles  away.  Apparatus 
was  promptly  devised  to  locate  enemy  batteries 
with  high  precision.  Sensitive  geopliones  effec- 
tively disclosed  enemy  mining,  and  sound  rang- 
ing was  developed  to  a  point  where  the  length  of 
the  type  of  gun  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  so 
accurate  was  the  location  of  enemy  batteiies  by 
sound-wave  triangulation.  Battle  firing  per- 
mitted the  study  of  sectors  of  sound,  and  speeds 
of  cnticiiHHivc  sounds  weie  measured  as  high  as 
three  kilometers  per  second  and  pressures  as 
gieat  an  300  atmosphcies.  The  gradient  was  so 
steep  that,  30  meters  from  the  sound  source,  the 
speed  dropped  to  400  mcteis  and  the  pressure 
to  two  or  thiee  atmospheres. 

At  Munich,  the  technical  physicist  is  already 
studying  vibrations  in  connection  with  mechan- 
nism  with  a  view  to  enhance  efficiency  in  the 
transmission  arid  use  of  mechanical  power.  The 
possibilities  of  utilixing  resonance  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  adumbrated.  Every  object,  every 
cavity  has  its  natural  period  of  resonance-wave 
forms.  Such  forms  may  be  complex.  Atomic 
physics  is  largely  the  study  of  rhythms  and  ieso- 
nances.  In  fact,  the  new  wave  atom  may  al- 
most be  described  as  a  bundle  of  rhythms  and 
resonances 

As  yet,  the  entile  field,  from  earthquakes  to 
the  still  imperceptible  oscillations  of  the  insect 
world,  aie  in  an  empirical,  even  legendary  state. 
With  the  supermicrophone  and  amplifier,  the 
study  of  the  sound  spectrum  of  a  given  object 
or  cavity  set  m  vibration  or  resonance  becomes 


possible.  Any  characteristic  tone  is  thus  repro- 
ducible by  giving  the  harmonics  their  proper 
relative  intensities.  The  field  is  thus  wide  open 
for  the  creation  of  a  harmonic  synthesizer  ca- 
pable of  reproducing  sounds  of  any  possible  tone 
quality  or  frequency. 

Physical  research  has  perfected  the  phono- 
graph to  the  point  where  the  distinction  between 
the  original  rendering  and  the  reproduction  from 
the  shellac  disc  is  difficult  or  impossible.  As- 
tounding developments  in  this  field  have  resulted 
from  the  application  of  acoustical  physics,  the- 
oretical and  experimental,  to  radio.  The  talk- 
ing-film is  another  triumph  of  applied  acous- 
tical physics. 

Electricity.  Sheppaid  announces  a  process 
for  electroplating  rubber  direct  from  the  latex 
on  a  suitable  material,  such  as  wire,  cloth,  wool, 
or  sheet  metal  Ammonia  is  added  with  the 
ingredients  needed  to  make  the  rubber  usable. 
The  ammonia  adds  negative  charges  to  the  col- 
loidal rubber  of  the  latex.  The  particles  readily 
absorb  the  needed  ingredients,  so  that  milling  is 
entirely  eliminated  and  a  better  product  results. 
The  lubber  particles  have  a  negative  contact  po- 
tential of  .035  volt  and  a  mobility  of  2  7  microns 
per  second.  Thick  deposits  may  be  built  up, 
since  they  arc  peimeable,  and  fillers,  added  as 
colloidal  suspensions  to  the  latex,  may  be  de- 
posited with  the  lubber. 

The  diffusion  of  physical  methods  is  revolu- 
tionizing the  sciences,  as  well  a*4  the  industries 
Some  examples  will  illustrate.  The  photoelectric 
cell  is  alieady  in  widespread  use — classifying 
products  by  color,  recording  wound  waves  with- 
out distoition,  translating  the  printed  page  di- 
rectly into  musical  chords  identifiable  by  the 
blind,  transmitting  pictures  by  radio  and  by 
wire,  measuring  the  light  of  the  stars  anil 
planets,  and  making  television  possible.  By  a 
polar ization  method,  Johnsrud  measures  films 
of  metal  rubidium  as  thin  as  one  atom  to  ascer- 
tain at  which  thickness  the  photoelectric  cur  lent 
pioduced  was  a  maximum  The  purpose  is  to 
construct  photoelecti  ic  cells  of  the  utmost  re- 
sponsiveness. The  maximum  effect  was  found 
with  films  one  atom  thick. 

FeuBsner,  shoeing  the  i  elation  between  atomic 
number  and  electrical  conductivity,  points  out 
that  the  alkali  metals  show  a  maximum  con- 
ductivity notably  in  curium  and  rubidium,  in 
which  one  electron  circulates  in  the  orbit  group 
just  formed.  There  are  also  maxima  for  Cu, 
Ag,  and  An.  Copper  and  nickel  have  identical 
electronic  structuie  except  that,  in  coppei,  one 
electron  has  been  added  in  a  new  4X  or  bit  sys- 
tem. 

A  theory  of  ferromagnetisrn  based  on  atomic 
magnetostriction  confirms  the  ideal  quality  of 
permalloy.  Magneti/ation  is  found  to  alter  the 
size  of  a  specimen  by  a  few  parts  in  a  hundred 
thousand,  heating  the  metal,  wasting  energy  as 
hysteresis  loss.  lion  lengthens,  while  nickel 
shortens,  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  axis, 
so  that  a  rightly  proportioned  alloy  should  show 
no  magnetostriction.  So  it  proves.  The  easy 
magnetization  of  permalloy  seems  due  to  the 
conspiring  of  iron  and  nickel  atoms  to  make  their 
magnetic  changes  in  harmony,  avoiding  shock 
and  energy  loss,  to  which  iron  and  nickel  are 
separately  subject. 

Honda  holds  that  ferromagnetism  is  caused  by 
high-speed  electronic  revolutions  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  atom.  Radioactivity  shows  that  such  in- 
tranuclear electrons  exist,  i  evolving  with  nearly 
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the  speed  of  light.  His  computed  values  for  the 
magnetic  momenta  of  the  iron  atom,  2  4  X  10-20, 
is  close  to  the  observed  value  and  the  observed 
facts  of  ferro-,  para-,  and  dia-magnetism  follow 
from  his  theory 

Breit  and  others  in  Washington  secured  ( 1925) 
excellent  photographs  of  received  "radio  echoes" 
from  the  Kennelly-Heaviside  layer.  Discrete 
radio  impulses  were  sent  and  recorded  a  few  miles 
away  The  recorded  trace  is  accompanied  by  a 
follower  satellite  trace  of  each  impulse.  The 
satellites  are  the  reflections  from  the  Kennelly- 
Heaviside  layer,  100  miles  up,  as  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  follower  satellite  tiaco  was  001 
second  after  the  main  impulse  was  received. 

A  new  cathode-ray  high-speed  camera  auto- 
matically recoids  lightning  flashes,  the  surges 
of  which  reach  a  maximum  in  10  millionth**  of 
a  second.  Boys  shows  that  a  lightning  dis- 
charge may  start  from  ground  and  cloud  at  the 
same  time,  meeting  in  mid-air. 

Breit  and  Tuve,  using  a  Tesla  oscillator  in 
oil  under  high  pressure^  ha\e  produced  5,200,000 
volts  for  research  on  the  atomic  nucleus  and 
high-fiequency  radiation  in  the  hard  X-ray  and 
gamma-iay  range  The  production  of  5,000,000 
volts,  the  maximum  at  this  writing,  foieshadows 
the  attainment  of  aitificially  produced  voltages 
equal  to  those  of  natural  lightning  Model  Mi- 
lages aie  now  being  experimentally  struck  by 
artificial  lightning  under  measured  con t ml  to 
study  protection  from  lightning  In  General 
Electiic  researches,  artificial  lightning  has  been 
produced  at  a  tension  of  3,500,000  volts 

Before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
3928,  Ciile  gave  his  experimental  lesults  on  ex- 
citation, exhaustion,  and  death  in  terms  of  physi- 
cal constants,  allowing  that  when  the  cell 
potential  difference  becomes  /cio,  death  ensues. 
Tins  is  an  extension  of  his  remaikahle  work  in 
suppoit  of  his  bipolai  theoiy  of  li\  ing  processes, 
winch  applies  equally  well  to  the  potential  dif- 
foioncc  bet  worn  the  positive-atom  nucleus  and 
the  negative  elections  uiound  it,  to  the  positive- 
cell  nucleus  and  the  negative  cytoplasm  around 
it,  and  to  the  potential  difference  between  bodily 
organs 

The  epoch-making  achievement  in  1924  was  the 
closing  ot  the  gap  in  the  continuity  of  the  gamut 
of  electiomagnetic  waves  fiom  two  billionths 
centimetci  (gamma  wave  lengths)  to  <IO  kilo- 
met  ei  s  (ladio  wave  lengths)  and  over  This  wras 
done  most  ingeniously  by  Nichols  and  Tear,  who 
pioduccd  elect  lie  waves  a  millimeter  in  length. 
Glagolevva-Aikadicwa  of  Moscow,  with  a  unique 
device,  produces  waves  one-fifth  millimeter  long. 

Light.  Ivcs  levived  interest  in  tbe  firctly, 
stating  that  if  the  light  of  the  firefly  were 
spread  o\oi  the  entire  visible  spectrum,  it  would 
still  excel  many  times  the  efficiency  of  an  aitifi- 
cial  light  source  It  will  be  recalled  that  Co- 
blentz  found  that  the  luminous  equivalent  of 
tadiant  eneigy  was  about  50  candles  per  watt. 
The  "least  mechanical  equivalent  of  light,"  as 
determined  in  1915  was  00163  watts  per  lumen 
for  the  monochiomatic  green  radiation  of  the 
mercury  aic  (wave  length,  C401).  Ives  later 
found  the  \alue  .001(505  watt/lumen  Color- 
imctry,  for  which  physicists  such  as  Priest,  Gib- 
son, Ivcs,  and  otheis  are  laying  basic  principles, 
is  fast  taking  a  high  place  as  an  exact  science. 

Harvey  has  completed  the  first  big  step 
toward  the  production  of  artificial  light  from 
organic  materials  after  the  manner  of  animal 
light  production.  He  obtained  one  candle  power 


from  30  square  inches  of  luminous  solution  of 
luci  ferine.  Dubois  and  Harvey  have  extracted 
"luciferose  and  luciferine,"  two  substances  sup- 
posed to  cause  animal  light.  Luciferine  emits 
no  light  on  agitation,  but  luciferose  bursts  into 
a  momentary  brilliancy  if  shaken.  When  mixed, 
the  two  substances  emit  continuous  light,  ap- 
parently requiring  oxygen  or  moisture. 

Waidner  and  Burgess  proposed  that  the  unit 
of  light  be  defined  in  terms  of  hlackbody  radia- 
tion at  the  temperature  of  melting  platinum. 
Ives  found  this  value  to  be  55  4  candles  per 
square  centimeter,  believed  to  be  accurate  to 
within  %  per  cent  The  IT.  R  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  now  engaged  on  the  problem  of 
realizing  this  unit  with  high  accuracy 

The  modified  scattering  effect  is  a  notable 
recent  discovery.  Monochromatic  light  imping- 
ing on  a  gas,  fluid,  or  certain  solids,  gives  rise, 
viewed  transversely,  to  polarized  wave  lengths 
not  in  the  incident  beam  but  spaced  eipininetri- 
cally  on  both  sides  of  the  spectral  ex-citing  line. 
Many  have  studied  the  cllect  Ramsden  found 
the  effect  in  ether  vapor,  Langer,  in  water; 
Brickwedde  and  Peters,  in  carbon  tetrachloride. 
Raman  found  that  the  modified  spectrum  of 
monochromatic  light  diffused  by  fluids  is  a  power- 
ful and  precise  method  for  exploring  molecular 
spectra  in  the  infra-red  For  example,  the 
meicuiy-4358  line  gives  in  carbon  tetrachloride 
thiee  new  frequencies  coricsponding  to  three 
computed  (but  previously  unknown)  infra-red 
lines  in  the  carbon-tetrachlonde  spcctia 

It  appears  that  Laiidsberg  and  Mandclstan  had 
detected  changes  in  wave  length  when  light  is 
scattered  by  some  transparent  media,  anticipat- 
ing the  first  note  by  Raman  on  the  subject 
German  workeis  icport  that  the  characteristic 
basic  vibiation  of  the  C-H  gioup  at  33  microns 
can  be  found  superposed  on  the  incident  light 
by  all  compounds  tested.  Not  all  infra-red  rays 
give  use  to  modified  scattering,  but  all  such 
modified  lines  from  organic  liquids  can  be  re- 
ferred to  known  infra-red  vibrations  Vrnkates- 
vvaren's  icsults  on  modified  scattering  show  that 
the  tiansformation  of  monochromatic  rays  into 
general  or  white  radiation  is  caused  by  the 
special  state  of  molecular  aggregation  giving 
high  viscosity  Morton  adds  that  a  wide  glyc- 
erin band  suggests  that  tho  broadening  out 'of 
the  modified  lines  to  bands  is  caused  by  the  OH 
group. 

The  continuous  spectiurn  of  the  zodiacal  light 
was  photographed  bv  Hamdas  and  showrcd 
prominently  the  4227A  absorption  line  of  cal- 
cium He  obtained  no  lecord  beyond  5000A 
suggesting  that  the  scatteiing  is  from  matter  in 
atomic  or  moleculai  state,  and  believes  that  the 
Raman  modification  of  the  light  may  account 
for  the  apparently  weak  polnri/ation  and  special 
character  of  the  /odiacal  light 

Cosmic  ia\s  have  been  studied  for  15  years, 
at  first  by  Hess,  then  by  Kolhorster,  later  by 
Millikan.  "  Jounce>  and  Hughes  recompute  the 
range  of  wave  lengths  to  be  between  24  and  32 
milliangstroms  After  extensive  obsei  vations 
and  computations,  using  Einstein's  mass-energy 
equation,  Dirac's  absorption  equation,  and  As- 
ton's  positive-ray  measurements,  Millikan  and 
Cameron  conclude  that  cosmic  rays  seem  to  result 
from  the  creation  from  hydrogen  "in  a  single 
step"  of  such  elements  as  helium,  oxygen,  sili- 
con, and  perhaps  iron,  in  interstellar  space. 
Their  observations  in  the  Andes  show  that  cosmic 
rays  are  independent  of  geographical  position 
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At  sea  level,  thunder  storms  did  not  affect  the 
coKmic-ray  action,  namely  the  production  of  1.4 
ions  per  centimeter  per  second.  No  excess  was 
observed  from  the  Milky  Way,  as  compared  with 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  it.  Using  Compton's 
formula,  the  wave  length  varies  from  .525  to 
.32  milhangstioms. 

Rutherford  points  out  that  X-rays  from  radium 
have  a  quantum  equivalent  of  4,000,000  electron 
volts;  that  the  total  quantum  from  the  helium- 
hydrogen  transformation  is  27,000,000  electron 
volts,  and  the  proton  itself  represents  an  equiva- 
lent of  940,000,000  electron  volts.  The  absorp- 
tion coefficient  of  the  most  penetrating  rays, 
deduced  by  Millikan  and  Cameron,  agrees  with 
the  Klein-Nishina  relativistic  form  of  wave 
mechanics  for  a  quantum  of  940,000,000-volt 
energy  dissipated  from  the  transformation  of 
the  internal  energy  of  the  proton  into  radiation. 
A  bill  ion- volt  transformation  would  thus  account 
for  the  Highest  frequency  ultra-penetrating  rays 
obseived. 

Meggers,  Kiess,  Catalan,  Sommerfeld,  Russell, 
and  others  have  aided  in  unraveling  the  secret 
of  atomic  structure  through  furnishing  the 
metrics  of  energy  levels  and  transitions.  Each 
spectrum  line  represents  the  transition  of  one 
electron  from  one  energy  level  to  another.  The 
energy  diffeience  of  the  two  is  the  eneigy  quan- 
tum of  the  spectium  line. 

Bohr  himself,  on  the  basis  of  spectra  and  othei 
considerations,  published  a  summary  of  the 
electronic  distributions  in  each  atom  of  the 
periodic  system.  Latei,  Stoner  and  Mainsmith 
gave  a  revised  distribution  similar  to  Bohr's, 
but  in  closer  agieemont  with  experiment.  Kos- 
sel  in  1916  developed  the  idea,  and  O.  N.  Lewis 
and  l>angmuir  postulated  statical  equilibria,  of 
the  tetrahedral  atoms  of  column  iv,  and  cubic 
configuration  tor  those  of  column  vin,  of  the 
periodic  system.  Valency  on  this  view  is  posi- 
tive, and  negative  for  each  atom,  the  sum  being 
8,  and  is  the  numbei  of  electrons  either  furnished 
or  needed  to  complete  the  outer  electron  octet. 

The  astonishing  linearity  of  the  X-radiations 
of  the  K  and  L  orders  enabled  the  prediction  of 
the  existence  of  Atom  72,  and  its  subsequent  dis- 
covery in  zirconium  and  titanium  ores,  and  its 
isolation  in  quantity.  This  new  element  was 
named  by  its  discoverers  "Hafnium"  after  the 
ancient  name  for  Copenhagen  (Copenhafn). 
Workeis  in  the  atomic  field  aie  many,  and  the 
detailed  works  are  found  in  the  physical  jour- 
nals, for  the  subject  is  of  outstanding  inteiest 
in  science,  full  of  promise  foi  epoch-making  dis- 
covei  ics. 

Birge  states  that  "the  energy  levels  associ- 
ated with  the  valence  electrons  of  molecules 
agree  in  all  respects  with  those  associated  with 
the  valence  electrons  of  atoms,"  thus  clearing 
the  way  foi  the  great  field  of  molecular  spectra 
with  its  evident  possibilities.  That  the  problem 
is  not  easy  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
neutral  nitrogen  molecule  has  more  than  50,000 
lines  in  its  known  band  spectra.  Spectra,  then, 
are  a  potent  tool  in  the  study  of  the  energy 
and  structure  of  atoms  and  molecules.  The  ec- 
centricities of  the  elliptical  orbits  appear  to  give 
rise  to  the  so-called  piincipal,  diffuse,  sharp,  and 
fundamental  series  in  conjunction  with  the  prin- 
cipal quantum  number  (row  number  of  the  peri- 
odic system).  The  work  of  Catalan,  Meggers, 
Walters,  Kiess,  and  Russell,  and  many  others 
Carried  the  analysis  of  special  frequencies  and 
fiequency  relations  into  the  most  difficult  ele- 


ments of  the  period  system — the  so-called  long 
periods. 

The  impact  of  electrons  at  controlled  speeds 
has  become  a  means  of  throwing  light  on  the 
energy  required  to  change  the  state  of  energy 
of  the  atom  and  experimentally  checking  up  the 
magnitude  of  the  spectral  terms.  Frank,  Foote, 
Mohler,  and  others  have  done  notable  work  in 
this  direction. 

In  1914  Stark  discovered  a  remarkable  split- 
ting up  of  the  hydrogen  lines  when  subjected  to 
an  electric  field.  Two  years  later,  Schwarz- 
schild  and  Epstein  accounted  for  this  effect  and 
in  1917  Sommerfeld  and  Debye  woiked  out  the 
explanation  and  details  of  the  Zeeman  effect  on 
the  basis  of  Bohr's  theory  of  atomic  orbits.  In 
1922  Stern  and  Gerlach  split  a  stream  of  atomic 
silver  by  a  magnet  into  two  streams,  showing 
that  the  single  outer  election  of  the  silver  atom 
in  its  rotation  makes  each  atom  an  electro- 
magnet and,  when  passing  a  sharp-edged  mag- 
netic pole,  it  is  repelled  i>y  like  pole  or  at- 
tracted by  the  unlike  pole,  making  the  two 
stieams  as  graphic  demonstrations  of  the  Bohr 
theory.  Later,  the  newer  mathematical  attacks 
upon  the  atomic  problem  assumed  the  central 
position  to  supplement  the  Bohr  picture  and  give 
mathematical  solutions  where  it  permitted  none 
on  account  of  the  limitations  imposed  on  the 
solutions  of  orbital  systems  of  three  or  more 
bodies  At  this  writing,  like  the  wave  and 
quantum  theories  of  light,  the  wave  and  plane- 
tary theories  of  the  atom  are  in  the  field,  one 
useful  for  its  ease  of  mathematical  handling, 
the  other  for  its  giaphic  picture. 

The  importance  of  "available  energy"  is 
stiessed  by  Lotka  in  a  study  of  the  energetics  of 
evolution/  He  refers  to  Boltzmann's  principle 
that  the  fundamental  objective  contention  in  the 
life  struggle  in  the  evolution  of  the  organic 
world  is  available  energy  The  advantage  in 
the  struggle  goes  to  those  whose  energy-capturing 
devices  are  most  efficient  in  directing  available 
eneigy  into  channels  favorable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species.  Intra-atomic  energy,  now 
well  measured  and  vast,  is  accepted  by  physics 
as  a  fact  of  profound  significance  for  future  ex- 
penment.  Four  grams  of  hydrogen  atoms  ev- 
ceed  by  three  centigrams  the  helium  produced, 
corresponding,  according  to  Einstein's  formula, 
to  the  liberation  of  7  X  10  1-  calories.  It  is  wise 
to  face  the  possibility  of  the  synthesis  by  incit- 
ing exothermic  combination  of  hydrogen  atoms 
into  helium  atoms.  Young  experimenters,  who 
tomorrow  will  hold  the  field,  may  be  stimulated 
by  the  possibilities  which  this  and  other  atomic 
reactions  present. 

Physics  has  been  so  productive  in  the  period 
under  review  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant researches  can  be  even  named.  It  could 
be  spoken  of  as  almost  the  golden  age  of  the 
physicist  with  super  forces'  and  mechanisms  at 
his  command.  The  immediate  future  presages 
discoveries  of  far-reaching  kinds.  Fortunate  is 
that  physicist  who  sees  the  inspiriting  view  of 
the  re-creation  of  the  world  by  the  sciences 
touching  the  cosmic  essence  we  call  energy,  the 
tangible  aspect  of  which  we  call  matter. 

The  literature  on  the  new  physics  is  growing 
so  rapidly  that  any  list  would  be  out  of  date 
before  reaching  the  reader.  The  journals  report 
advances  and  are  reviewed  more  thoroughly  by 
Chemical  Abstracts,  Science  Abstracts  (physics), 
and  the  various  technical  indexes.  For  the  lat- 
est books  in  this  prolific  field,  consult  current 
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numbers  of  Science,  Nature,  and  Science  Prog- 
ress.   See  CHEMISTRY. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTBY.    See  Bio- 

CHEMISTRY  ;   FOOD  AND  NUTRITION. 

PICABDY,  BATTLES  IN.  See  WORLD  WAR, 
Western  Front. 

PICASSO,  p6-kas's6,  PABLO  (1881-  ).  A 
Spanish  figure  and  genre  painter  who  resides  in 
Paris  (see  VOL.  XVIII).  Regarded  as  the 
leader  of  French  Cubists,  his  work  after  1917 
became  increasingly  neo-classical,  stressing  form 
rather  than  motif.  Outstanding  among  Ins  later 
works  were  La  famille  au  singe;  La  Mart  dc 
Varlequin,  and  Femme  et  enfant.  See  PAINTING, 
under  France. 

PICCIEILLI,  pet'che--reW,  ATTILIO  (186G- 
).  An  Italian  sculptor  residing  in  the 
United  States  (see  VOL.  XVIII).  He  designed 
one  of  the  pediments  of  the  State  Capitol  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  war  memoiial  for  the 
city  of  Albany,  1923.  He  was  awarded  a  gold 
modal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915; 
the  Widener  Gold  Medal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1917;  the  Salt  us  Gold 
Medal  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  1926; 
and  the  Ellin  P.  Speyer  Memorial  Prize  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  for  his  "Seal"  in 
1 92!).  His  brother,  FLTRIO  ( 1 868-  )  ( see  VOL. 
XV11I),  in  1920  executed  the  entile  aculptuial 
decoration  of  the  Parliament  House  at  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

PICKETING.  In  1914,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  Clayton  Act  which, 
among  other  things,  pi  ovided  that  no  restraining 
order  may  be  granted  by  any  Federal  court  or 
judge  to  prohibit  labor,  singly  or  in  concert,  from 
peacefully  persuading  others  to  work  or  to  stop 
work  or  fiom  attending  any  place  where  they 
may  lawfully  be.  Labor  regarded  this  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  right  of 
peaceful  picketing  would  become  geneially  rec- 
ognized and  accepted. 

Prior  to  1914,  there  were  laws  in  only  two 
States — Alabama  and  Colorado — making  picket- 
ing a  misdemeanor.  Beginning  with  1915,  how- 
ever, several  States  took  \igorous  action. 
Washington  enacted  a  law  making  picketing  a 
misdemeanor.  Texas  followed  with  a  sweeping 
act  which  provided  that  anyone  who  in  conversa- 
tion or  otherwise  with  a  person  engaged  in  trans- 
port and  commerce,  or  with  any  member  of  his 
family,  at  work  or  at  home,  attempts  to  cause  him 
to  desist  from  work  through  fear  of  violence  is 
deemed  guilty  of  intimidation.  A  Nebraska  law 
made  practically  any  form  of  picketing  unlawful, 
including  persistent  communication  with  a  man's 
family.  Hawaii  also  enacted  a  strict  law  against 
picketing.  Utah,  in  1923,  passed  a  law  against 
use  of  force,  threats,  intimidation  or  violence,  but 
an  earlier  law  of  1917  limiting  injunctions,  for- 
bids any  injunction  from  interfering  with  peace- 
ful persuasion.  Wisconsin,  in  1923,  liberalized 
a  law  against  picketing,  which  involved  intimida- 
tion, by  specifically  allowing  peaceful  persuasion 
to  be  carried  on  outside  the  working  piemises 
during  the  strike  or  lockout. 

Meanwhile,  picketing  cases  found  their  way 
frequently  into  the  courts.  In  some  States,  all 
picketing  was  condemned,  as  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  decisions  of  1917.  In  other  States, 
the  light  of  peaceful  picketing  was  held  to  be 
lawful,  as  in  Arizona,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and 
Montana  decisions  of  1916  and  1917.  However, 
not  only  in  directly  deciding  against  picketing 
but  also  in  indirectly  limiting  its  practice 


through  definition,  the  courts  have,  as  a  general 
thing,  rendered  decisions  against  labor. 

In  1922,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  American  Steel  Foundry  v  Tri-City  Central 
Trades  Council,  upheld  the  provisions  of  the 
Clayton  Act  permitting  peaceful  persuasion  but 
attempted  to  draw  the  line  between  legal  and 
illegal  acts  in  a  way  that  would  considerably 
limit  picketing.  The  American  Steel  Foundry 
decision  has  been  generally  held  as  authority 
for  the  proposition  that  peaceful  picketing  may 
be  lawful  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  examine  all  the  facts  in  each*  case  and  de- 
termine and  definitely  prescribe  what  conduct  is 
permissible  under  the  particular  circumstances 
presented. 

One  of  the  most  sweeping  blows  that  was 
struck  at  picketing  was  the  injunction  secured 
in  1922,  and  made  permanent  in  1923  by  the 
Federal  court  in  Chicago,  against  the  Railway 
Shop  Crafts  strike.  The  attorney  genera*! 
bi ought  this  action  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  United  States 
mails  and  interstate  commerce.  Although  the 
Clayton  Act  authorizes  peaceful  persuasion, 
nevei theless  this  injunction,  in  addition  to  the 
customary  prohibition  of  violence,  intimidation, 
and  unlawful  picketing,  restrains  peaceful  picket- 
ing and  persuasion,  aigument  and  entreaties, 
newspaper  interviews  and  the  use  of  union  funds 
"in  aid  of  or  to  promote  01  encourage  the  doing 
of  any  of  the  matters  01  things  hereinbefore  re- 
strained and  enjoined."  The  terms  of  this  in- 
junction against  picketing,  however,  drew 
vigorous  criticisms  in  decisions  of  other  Federal 
courts  in  cases  aiising  out  of  the  railway  shop- 
men's strike,  paiticularly  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota,  wheie  the  full  right  of  peaceful  persuas- 
ion was  leaffirmed 

Wholesale  arrests  of  pickets  at  factory  gates 
continue  fiom  year  to  year.  Legislation  "to  curb 
the  employes'  use  of  the  police  and  courts  in  this 
connection  is  frequently  proposed  Dramatic  in- 
stances of  violence  in  connection  with  picketing 
shocked  the  public  during  the  textile  strikes  in 
Noith  Caiohna  in  1929 

PICKFOBD,  MARY  (MRS  DOUGLAS  FAIR- 
BANKS) (1893-  ).  An  Aniencan  actress, 
born  in  Toronto,  Canada  She  made  her  stage 
debut  at  the  age  of  five  and  hei  first  marked 
moving-pictuie  success  in  Hearts  Adrift.  She 
returned  to  the  stajje  in  A  (tood  Lit  lie  Devil  and 
then  devoted  herself  to  the  screen  Among  her 
successes  uie  Tess  of  Ihc  tftorm  Country,  Cinder- 
ella; Fan chon -Cricket ;  Madame  Butterfly;  The 
Bishop's  Carriage,  J\osita  ,  rolhianna  ,  Rebecca  of 
Hunnybrook  Farm,  Pooi  Lit  He  Rich  Uirl;  and 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroi/  In  the  later  "talkies," 
she  made  her  debut  in  Coquette.  She  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  scieen  actresses  in  the 
United  States. 

PICK-MANGIAGALLI,  KICCARDO  ( 1882- 
)  An  Italian  composer,  born  at  Strako- 
witz,  Bohemia  He  was  tiamed  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory under  Appiani  (piano)  and  Ferroni 
(composition).  His  earliest  works  were  writ- 
ten under  the  influence  of  Wagner  and  Strauss, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  the  or- 
chestra. Latei,  the  influence  of  the  French  im- 
pressionists made  itself  felt  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are  the  ballets,  11  Rahcc  d'Oro 
(Milan,  1914);  II  Carillon  Magico  (ib ,  1918; 
New  York,  1920);  Mahit  (ib.,  i»23)  ;  Sumitra, 
and  Casanova  a  Venezia  (Milan,  1028)  ;  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  8ortilegi;  Prcludw  c  Hondo  Fan- 


ACID 

taslico;  two  preludes  for  orchestra;  a  string 
quartet;  and  several  pieces  for  piano.  An  opera, 
Basi  e  Bote,  was  produced  in  Rome  (1927). 

PICRIC     ACID     EXPLOSIVES.     See    EX- 
PLOSIVES. 

PIERCE,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  (1872-  ). 
An  American  physicist,  born  at  Webberville,  Tex., 
and  educated  at  th^  University  of  Texas,  Har- 
vard and  l^eipzig.  I*i  1903  he  became  instructor 
in  phyt>ict>  at  Haivard,  in  1917  full  professor 
of  physics  and  director  of  the  Cruft  Laboratory 
there  and  in  1927  chairman  of  the  division  of 
physical  science.  During  the  World  War,  he  con- 
ducted experiments  at  the  Naval  Experimental 
Station  at  New  London,  Conn.  Among  his  more 
important  researches  were  his  experiments  in 
resonance  in  wireless  telegraph  circuits  and 
crystal  rectifiers  for  electric  currents  and  elec- 
tric oscillations.  In  addition  to  many  papers 
contributed  to  various  scientific  publications,  he 
is  author  of  The  Principles  of  Wireless  Telegra- 
phy (1910)  and  Electric  Oscillations  and  Electric 
Waves  (1919).  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  learned  societies. 
PIEZO-ELECTBIC  OSCILLATOBS.  See 
RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

PIGMENTS.  See  LEAD. 
PIOOU,  ARTHUR  CECIL  (1877-  ).  A 
British  economist,  educated  at  Harrow  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  lectured  in 
economics  at  University  College,  London  ( 1903- 
04)  and  at  Cambridge  (1904-07)  and  became 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Cambridge  in 
1908.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cornmrttec  on 
currency  and  foreign  exchange  (1918)  and  of 
the  Koyal  Commission  on  Income  Tax  (1919). 
In  1927  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  British 
Academy.  His  works  include  The  Riddle  of  the 
Tariff ,  The  Principles  and  Methods  of  Industrial 
Peace,  Protective  and  Preferential  Import  Du- 
ties, The  Policy  of  Land  Taxation',  Wealth  and 
Welfare-,  Unemployment;  The  Economy  and  Fi- 
nance of  the  IVar;  Industrial  Fluctuations 
(192<J)  ,  and  A  Study  in  Public  Finance  (1928). 
PILES,  SAMUEL  HENRY  (1858-  ).  An 
American  diplomat.  He  was  born  in  Livingston 
County,  Ky  ,  and  trained  in  private  schools  at 
Smithland,  Ky.  In  1883  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Snohomish  City,  Washington  Territory, 
removing  to  Seattle,  Wash  ,  three  years  later. 
Ho  was  city  attorney  of  Seattle  and  assistant 
distiict  attoiney  for  the  counties  of  King,  Kitsap, 
and  Snohomish,  Wash.  He  served  a  term  as 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington (1905-11).  Since  1922  he  has  been  Min- 
istei  to  Colombia  and  he  was  special  ambassador 
for  the  Colombian  presidential  inauguration  of 
1920 

FILES.  Sre  FOUNDATIONS 
PILOT  CABLE.  See  NAVIGATION. 
PILSUDSKI,  JOSEPH  (1867-  ).  A  Polish 
general  and  administrator,  first  Marshall  of 
Poland  (1920),  who  was  born  in  Zulow  of 
Lithuanian  paients  and  educated  at  Kharkov  Uni- 
versity. In  1888,  because  of  accusation  of  corn- 
plicit\  in  a  plot  against  Alexandei  III,  he  was 
banished  to  Siberia,  and  on  his  return  to  Poland 
in  1892  he  joined  the  Social-Democratic  Party. 
In  the  World  Wai,  he  commanded  the  1st  Polish 
Legion  against  Russia,  resigning  in  1916  be- 
cause of  trouble  with  the  Austrian  commanders. 
Later  he  was  arrested  by  the  Germans  and  im- 
prisoned at  Magdebuig  When  he  leturncd  to 
Poland  in  1918,  he  found  the  Oovei  nment  weak. 
November  14,  the  Council  of  Regency  abdicated, 


and  Pilsudski,  backed  by  his  army,  then  held 
supreme  power,  being  President  of  the  new  Pol- 
ish State  from  November,  1918,  until  December, 
1922.  During  1919  Paderewski  was  Premier  and 
Pilsudski  was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Ukrain- 
ians, the  Czechoslovaks,  and  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  next  two  years  were  stormy,  and  after  he 
was  forced  out  of  the  Presidency  he  was  chief  of 
the  General  Staff  for  a  short  time.  On  May  12, 
1926,  a  coup  d'etat,  after  several  days  fighting, 
made  him  virtual  Dictator  of  Poland  He  re- 
fused to  accept  his  election  as  President,  but  be- 
came MiniKter  of  War,  and  in  October  also 
Premier,  ruling  Poland  for  two  years.  During  a 
severe  illness  in  May,  1928,  he  lost  his  majority 
block  in  Parliament,  and  on  attacking  his  cabinet 
for  permitting  this,  rnont  of  its  members  resigned. 
He  followed  their  example  on  the  following  day 
(June)  He  then  became  Minister  of  War  in 
the  cabinet  of  Bartel  See  POLAND,  History. 

PILTDOWN  MAN.  See  MAN,  PREHISTORIC 
RACKS  OF 

PINCHOT,  GIFFORD  (18fl.>-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican foi  ester  and  public  oflicial  (see  VOL. 
XVITT).  In  1920  he  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
nominated  for  go\emor  in  May,  1922,  by  the 
Progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  Paity  in  the 
State  and  was  elected  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber, serving  until  1927.  During  the  threatened 
anthracite  coal-miners*  stukc  in  1923,  Goveinor 
Pinchot  drew  up  a  plan  of  settlement  which  was 
accepted  by  both  miners  and  employers  During 
the  early  pait  of  1923,  he  took  an  aggressive 
stand  in  regard  to  prohibition  enforcement  and 
severely  criticized  President  Coolidge  arid  the  ad- 
ministration for  alleged  laxity  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  He  was  defeated  as  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  May, 
1924,  and  as  candidate  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  United  States  Senator  in  1920. 
PINE  BLISTER  BUST.  See  PLANTS,  Dis- 

EAHKS  OF,    FOUKSTRY. 

PINE  SHOOT  MOTH.  See  ENTOMOLOGY, 
ECONOMIC 

PINEBO,  pl-nar'6,  SIR  ARTHUR  WING  (1855- 
).  A  British  diarnatist  (see  VOL.  XVIII). 
Throughout  the  World  War,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  United  Arts  Rifles.  His  later  plays  include 
The  Big  Drum  (1915)  ;  Mr.  Livermore's  Dream 
(1917),  The  Freak :  an  Idyll  of  Suburbia, 
(1918)  ,  A  Scat  in  the  Park  (1922)  ;  The  Widow 
of  Wasdale  Head  (1924);  and  A  Private  Room 
(1928)  Clayton  Hamilton  edited  The  Social 
Plays  of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  (4  vols  ,  1917-22). 

PINK  BOLLWOBM.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECO- 
NOMIC 

PINTNEB,  RUDOLF  (1884-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican psychologist,  born  at  Lytham,  England, 
and  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  University  and 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  In  1912  he  removed 
to  the  United  States  and  was  for  several  years 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
In  1921  he  became  professor  of  education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  books  CMI  psychology,  includ- 
ing The  Picture  Completion  Test  (1917);  A 
Mental  Survey  (1918)  ;  and  Intelligence  Testing 
(1923).  He  also  translated  several  books  on 
psychology. 

PIRANDELLO,  LUIGI  (1867-  ).  An- 
Italian  author  and  dramatist,  born  in  Girgenti. 
In  the  United  States,  he  was  best  known  by  Six 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,  played  in 
New  York  in  1922,  where  Florian's  Wife  was 
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staged  the  following  year.  Other  plays  include 
Liola  (11)17)  ;  Cosi  e*  ABC  vi  pare)  (1918,  trans. 
1922)  ;  Tutto  per  bene  (1920) ;  L'Innesto  (1921, 
trans.  1923);  Enrico  IV  (1922,  trans.  1922); 
Vcstire  gli  ignudi  (1923,  trans.  1923)  ;  La  vita 
che  ti  diedi  (1924);  La  nuova  colonia  (1925), 
and  L'amiea  delle  moglie  (1927).  In  1928 
translations  of  The  One-Act  Plays  of  Luigi 
Pirandello,  edited  by  A.  Livingston,  appeared, 
and  a  new  Italian  edition  of  his  many  short 
stories  was  begun  in  1921,  12  volumes  having 
been  published  by  1928.  He  also  wiote  the  novels 
JSllsrlusa  (1901);  11  fu  Mattia  Pascal  (1905, 
trans.  1923)  ;  I  Vecrln  c  i  giovam  (1923,  trims. 
1928);  Si  (lira  (1910,  trans.,  1927),  and  Uno, 
tirsitvno  e  centomila  (1919)  His  few  volumes 
of  poetry  include  Mai  (hocondo  (1880)  and  Fuori 
di  chian  ( 1912) .  His  eritical  work,  L'wmonsmo, 
appeared  in  1915.  Consult  Italian  Silhouettes, 
by  Ruth  S.  Philips  (1924)  and  Luigi  Pirandello, 
by  Walter  Starkie  (1926)  and  F.  Pasini,  in 
Italian  (1927). 

PIBQUET,  peY'ka',  CLEMENS,  BABON  VON 
( 1874-1  !)2»)  An  Austrian  pediatust  (see  VOL. 
XVIT1).  During  the  World  War,  von  Pirquet 
devmed  a  new  notation  for  nutrition,  intended  to 
improve  on  the  calory.  The  unit  is  termed  the 
vrm,  leprescntmg  a  cubic  centimeter  of  mothei's 
milk  lie  published  Hi/stem  der  Krnahruiig  in 

1017,  with  an  addendum  in  1920,  devoted  to  this 
idea      He  assisted  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tintion  in  the  work  of  feeding  starving  Austrian 
children   dining   post-war  years      His   nutrition 
unit  facilitated  the  utilization  of  the  food  sup- 
plied  by   the   lelief    organization.     In    1922    ap- 
peared   in    English    An    Outline   of    the   Pirquct 
Nystem    of    Xutntion      His    death    was    self -in- 
flicted 

PIRBIE,  plr'I,  WILLIAM  JAMKS,  FIRST  BAUON 
(1847  1924)  An  Irish  shipbuilder  (see  VOL. 
XVTIT )  During  the  A\  orld  VVai ,  he  was  of  valu- 
able service  to  the  Biitish  government  as  com- 
meifial  adviser  to  Lord  Derby,  and  in  March, 

1018,  he   was   appointed   Controller   Oeneial    of 
Merchant  Shipping      When  the  North  of  Ireland 
was  separated  trom  the  new  Irish  Free  State,  he 
was    one    of    the    first    senatois    elected    to    the 
Parliament  at  Belfast   (1922).     Lord  Pirrie  was 
created  n  A  iscuiint  in  1921 

PISTOLS.     See  SMALL  ARMS. 

PITCHBLENDE.     See  RADIUM. 

PITHECANTHROPUS  ERECTUS.  See 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

PITT,  PERCY  (1870-  ).  An  English 'con- 
ductor and  compose! ,  boin  in  London.  He 
studied  under  Keinecke  and  Jadassohn  at  the 
Ijcipxig  Conservatoiy  ^1880-88)  and  under 
Rhembergcr  at  the  Akadeime  der  Toukunst  in 
Munich.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  oiganist 
at  Queen's  Hall;  in  1902,  coach  at  Covent  Gar- 
den; in  190G,  assistant  conductor;  and  after 
Messager's  resignation  (1907),  principal  con- 
ductor, a  post  which  he  filled  until  1914.  In 
1920  he  became  principal  conductor  of  the 
British  National  Opera  Company.  In  1927  he 
wns  appointed  musical  director  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  His  works  include 
a  bymphouy;  Le  Rang  dm  CrtpusteleR,  sym- 
phonic poem;  Anactoria,  a  symphonic  poem 
for  viola  and  orchestra;  Ballade,  for  violin 
and  orchestra;  an  overture,  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew;  English  Rhapsody,  Oriental  Rhap- 
sodij,  Fetes  (ialantes,  (\nderella,  Dance  Rhythms, 
Coronation  Marvh,  for  orchestra;  incidental 
music  to  Phillips'  Paolo  and  Franeesca,  Austin's 


Flodden  Field,  and  Shakespeare's  Richard  II; 
Hohenlinden,  ballad  for  male  chorus  and  or- 
chestra; Swerting  the  Saxon,  cantata;  Sakura, 
ballet-pantomime,  and  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

PITTMAN,  KEY  (1872-  ).  A  United 
States  .Senator  (see  VOL.  XVIII).  He  was  le- 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  Nevada  in  1916,  1922, 
and  1928.  In  that  body,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  committees  on  foieign  relations,  interstate 
commerce,  irrigation  and  icclamation,  mines 
and  mining,  public  lands,  and  terntoiies  and 
insular  possessions.  He  was  Democratic  caucus 
candidate  for  President  pro  tempo  re  of  the  Senate 
for  four  successive  Congresses.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1924,  Senator  Pitt- 
man  was  seci  etary  of  the  platfoi  m  committee  and 
in  the  convention  of  1928,  he  was  chairman  of 
that  committee. 
PITTMAN  ACT.  See  SILVER. 
PITTSBURGH.  A  city  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
population  increased  from  533,905  in  1910  to 
594,297  in  1920  and  to  073,800  in  1928,  by  es- 
timate of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  The  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolitan  distiict  of  Pittsburgh, 
or  Allegheny  County,  was  estimated  in  192(J  to 
be  1,297,800  The  area  of  the  city  was  increased 
by  the  annexation  of  Spring  Garden  in  1920  and 
Hiartieis  in  1921;  a  zoning  ordinance  was 
adopted  in  1923.  In  June,  1929,  a  referendum 
on  the  adoption  of  the  metropolitan-charter  plan, 
whereby  the  surrounding  boroughs  and  town- 
ships of  Pittsburgh  would  become  part  of  a 
municipality  coveung  725  square  miles,  was  de- 
feated. In*  1919,  $21,990,000  was  voted  for 
municipal  impi ovemenets,  as  follows-  highways, 
including  the  Boule\ard  of  the  Allies  overlooking 
the  Monongahela  River,  $9,579,000;  subway, 
$6,000,000,  paiks  and  recreation  grounds. 
$1,815,000;  water  woiks,  $1,401,000,  sewerage 
systems,  $1,314,000;  public  health,  safety,  and 
charities,  $1,110,000;  highway  budges,  $750,000. 
Between  1919  and  1920,  four  of  the  bridges  across 
the  Allegheny  Rivei  were  rebuilt  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  U  S.  War  Department  that 
they  be  altered  to  afford  greater  underclearing  for 
navigation 

Two  subway  projects  were  also  undertaken  on 
the  lecomrucndation  of  the  city  tiaiisit  commis- 
sioner. One  was  to  connect  the  South  Side  dis- 
trict with  the  East  End,  chiefly  by  elevated 
tracks,  a  distance  of  7  28  miles,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  $7,000,000,  the  other  was  to  con- 
nect the  Noith  Side  with  the  East  End,  mostly 
by  subway  and  tunnel,  at  a  cost  of  about  $11,000,- 
000.  In*  1923  the  Liberty  Tunnel,  a  twin  ve- 
hicular tunnel  5715  feet  long  extending  under 
Mt.  Washington  and  connecting  the  South  Hills 
district  with  the  business  section,  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $0,000,000.  In  1928  a  bond 
issue  of  $1,500,000  was  appiovcd  for  the  con- 
stiuction  of  a  municipal  an  port 

The  school  properties  of  Pittsburgh  are  valued 
at  more  than  $38,000,000  The  large  high-school 
buildings  erected  since  11)10  include  the  Schenley, 
Langley,  South  Hills  and  Westinghouse  high 
schools  A  new  administration  building  for  the 
Board  of  Education  was  constiucted  in  1928  at  a 
cost  of  $900,000.  In  1927  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
had  1020  industrial  establishments  employing 
78,138  persons;  the  value  of  products  manufac- 
tured was  $513,425,500.  The  same  year,  Alle- 
gheny County  had  2577  industrial  establishments 
employing  197,231  persons;  the  value  of  products 
manufactured  was  $1,519,478,900.  Building  per- 
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rnita  issued  in  1928  were  valued  at  $40,254,060, 
an  increase  of  8.3  per  cent  over  1927.  Among 
Pittsburgh's  notable  new  buildings  are  the  Row- 
land &  Clark  Office  Building,  Plaza  Office  Build- 
ing, Grant  Building,  Law  and  Finance  Building, 
KoppeiB  Building,  American  State  Bank  Build- 
ing, Montefiore  Hospital,  Piesbytenan  Hospital, 
Pittsburghcr  Hotel,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh 
Pi  ess  Building,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Learning  of 
the  UniveiHity  of  Pittabuigh  The  clearings  of 
Pittsburgh's  79  banks  in  1928  amounted  to  $9,- 
452,(>72,000.  The  asttoswed  \ahiation  of  propeity 
in  1927  was  $1,108,842,000;  the  net  debt  was 
$110,470,000. 

PITTSBURGH,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  non  sec- 
tarian coeducational  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  founded  in  1787.  The 
university  increased  its  enrollment  with  great 
rapidity  between  1914  and  1928,  from  2830  in 
the  former  year  to  99(10  in  the  latter.  The 
faculty  was  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
329  to  851  members  and  the  library  from  20,000 
to  about  115,000  volumes.  Productive  endow- 
ment in  1928  amounted  to  $1,708,402.  The 
annual  budget  in  the  same  year  was  $3,022,708, 
while  income  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
was  $414,799.  Alumni  Hall  was  built  through 
gifts  of  the  alumni  in  1920.  In  1925-26  a  five- 
year  college-dental-school  course  was  opened, 
the  length  of  the  course  for  the  Ph.G.  degree  in 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  was  increased  from  two 
to  three  years,  the  department  of  economics  was 
transfer?  ed  from  the  college  to  the  school  of 
business  administration,  and  the  department  of 
geology  from  the  school  of  mines  to  the  college. 
During  1924-25,  $0,303,399  was  given  for  the 
"Cathedral  of  -learning,"  a  skyscraper  building 
to  contain  all  the  university's  departments;  by 
bequests  from  Mary  O'Hara  Darlington,  income 
amounting  approximately  to  $1,000,000  was 
made  available  for  a  Darlington  Memorial 
Library  to  house  the  general  university  library 
and  the  Darlington  Collection.  The  children's 
hospital,  the  first  unit  in  the  medical  centre,  was 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000 ;  and  an  athletic 
stadium  costing  $2,100,000  was  dedicated.  In 
1920-27  a  department  of  fine  arts  was  estab- 
lished; the  division  of  research  in  higher  educa- 
tion was  organized;  a  total  of  $2,000,000  was 
subscribed  for  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Unit 
of  the  medical  centre;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
junior  college  at  Johnstown,  Pa ,  was  effected. 
In  1928,  various  other  extension  centres  were 
organized;  $750,000  was  received  for  the  Falk 
Clinic:  $50,000  from  Elbert  H.  Gary  to  establish 
a  scholarship;  $210,000  for  building  purposes 
fiom  Gardiner  Steel,  and  $90,000  for  general  en- 
dowment from  David  L.  Gillcspie.  Chancellor, 
John  Gabbert  Bowman,  LL.D. 

PIUS  XI  (AcHiLLE  RATTI),  POPE  (1857- 
) .  He  was  born  in  Desio,  Italy,  and  studied 
at  the  diocesan  seminary  and  at  the  Lombard 
College  of  Rome,  where  he  obtained  a  doctor's  de- 
giee  in  theosophy,  theology,  and  common  law. 
He  was  oidained  priest  in  1879  and  was  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  and  sacred  eloquence  in  the 
seminary  of  Milan  from  1882  to  1888,  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  of 
which  he  became  head  in  1907.  In  1914  he  was 
appointed  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  He 
went  to  Poland  as  Apostolic  Visitor  in  1918,  in 
the  following  year  became  Papal  Nuncio,  and  tit- 
ular Aichbishop  of  Lepauto,  and  in  1921  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Milan.  In  1922  he  succeeded 
Benedict  XV  as  Pope.  He  made  concordats  with 


Latvia  (1922),  Bavaria  (1924),  Poland  (1925), 
and  Lithuania  (1927).  In  1925  he  received 
daily  the  many  pilgrims  brought  to  Rome  by  the 
220th  Jubilee  year,  and  in  the  same  year,  he  pro- 
claimed the  Feast  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  for 
the  last  Sunday  in  October.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant event  was  the  signing  on  Feb.  11,  1929, 
after  over  two  years  of  negotiations,  of  a  treaty 
with  Italy,  which  was  part  of  a  larger  Concordat, 
ending  the  59-year  imprisonment  of  the  Pope, 
and  making  him  tempoial  Sovereign  in  "Vatican 
City."  Set*  ITALY,  History,  and  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

FIZZETTI,  ILDEBRANDO  (1880-  ).  An 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Parma,  Italy.  After 
receiving  his  first  instruction  fiom  his  father,  he 
entered  the  Parma  Conservatory  in  1895  and 
giaduated  with  honors  in  1901.  In  1909-18  he 
taught  composition  at  the  Instituto  Musicale 
in  Florence,  when  he  succeeded  Tacchinardi  as 
director.  In  1924  he  was  called  to  succeed  Gal- 
lignani  as  director  of  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
He  wrote  the  opeias,  Giuhctta  e  Romeo,  Le  Cid, 
Dcbora  e  Jade  (Milan,  1922),  Fra  (jhcrardo 
(Milan,  1928;  New  York,  1929) ;  incidental  music 
to  Rophocles's  Edipo  Re  and  d'Annunzio's  La 
Nave,  Fcdra,  and  La  Pwanetta ;  Requiem,  in 
memory  of  King  Humbert;  Pocma,  Emihanos 
Ovcrlwa  per  una  Farsa  Tragica ,  fiinfotiia  del 
Fuoco-,  La  men  to,  for  tenor  and  orchestra;  a 
violin  sonata,  a  Velio  sonata,  and  a  stung  quar- 
tet; and  piano  pieces  and  songs.  He  also  wrote 
many  essays  for  \arioun  periodicals,  a  biography 
of  Bellini  (1916),  and  Intermezzi  Cntichi 
(1021). 

PLAGUE.  See  BUBONIC  PLAGUE;  INFLU- 
ENZA. 

PLANCK,  plank,  MAX  (1858-  ).  A  Ger- 
man physicist  (see  VOL.  XVIII).  He  was 
professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin  from  1889 
to  11)23  and  director  of  the  Institute  for  Theoret- 
ical Physics  theie.  He  recened  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  physicH  in  1919  and  the  Copley  Medal  in  1929. 
His  later  publications  include  Die  Enlstehung 
wid  Inshcngc  Entimrklung  der  Quant  entheorit 
( 1920)  ;  1  orlexungcn  uber  die  Thcoric  der  Warm- 
cstrahlung  (19J1),  and  Einfuhtung  in  die  theo- 
rctischc  Physik  (1921-20).  See  PHYSICS. 

PLANETS.     See  ASTRONOMY. 

PLANT  BKEEDING.     See  BOTANY. 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.     See  BOTANY. 

PLANT  QUARANTINE.  See  ENTOMOLOGY, 
ECONOMIC;  HORTICULTURE 

PLANTS,  DISEASES  OF.  An  annual  plant- 
disease  survey  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
itiated in  1917.  This  survey  was  authorized  by 
Congress  and  is  carried. on  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  coopeiation  with  agricul- 
tural colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  various 
specialists  in  plant  diseases,  and  it  brought  to 
light  many  new  diseases,  as  well  as  old  parasite** 
on  new  hosts.  There  was  also  much  study  of 
the  causes  of  diseases  of  plants  and  of  means  for 
their  control.  Among  the  diseases  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance  reported  in  the  United  States 
are  blister  rust  of  white  pine  and  related  species; 
leaf  and  stem  rusts  and  smilts  of  wheat;  rusts 
and  smuts  of  oats;  stripe,  rusts,  and  smuts  of 
barley;  ear  and  root  rots  of  corn;  mosaic,  leaf 
roll,  and  late  blight  of  potatoes;  anthracnose, 
leaf  spot,  and  wilt  of  cotton  r  and  bitter  rot, 
blotch,  and  scab  of  apples.  The  losses  attributed 
to  plant  diseases  in  the  United  States  were  very 
great.  According  to  estimates  made  by  the 
Plant  Disease  Survey,  the  losses  of  a  few  of  the 
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leading  crops  in  1926  were:  wheat,  63,840,000 
bushels;  barley,  12,153,000;  oats,  144,123,000; 
corn,  388,199,000;  apples,  27,089,000;  peaches, 
4,720,000,  and  cotton,  3,256,000  bales.  The  value 
of  the  crops  destroyed  was  well  over  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

The  chestnut  blight  due  to  Endothia  para- 
sitica,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City  about  1904,  was  probably  in- 
troduced from  Asia.  It  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  at  the  end  of  1923  practically  all 
the  native  chestnut  trees  in  New  England,  east- 
ern New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  disease 
is  spreading  toward  the  South  and  West  where  it 
$s  expected  all  the  native  chestnut  trees  will  be 
destroyed  by  1940  or  sooner. 

Citrus  canker  caused  by  Bacterium  citri  was 
discovered  in  Florida  and  other  Gulf  States  in 
191(5.  This  disease  was  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Japan,  where  it  does  compara- 
tively little  damage  except  to  navel  oranges. 
In  the  Gulf  States,  it  soon  became  very  destruc- 
tive, especially  to  oranges  and  grapefruit.  Con- 
giess  appropriated  more  than  $1,850,000  for 
studies  of  this  disease  and  means  for  its  control. 
This  sum  was  supplemented  by  State  and  other 
contributions,  and  the  work  on  contiol  was  car- 
ried on  cooperatively  with  the  States  wheie  the 
disease  occurred.  Florida  was  most  severely  af- 
fected and  many  thousands  of  trees  were  buined. 
As  a  result,  fitius  canker  appeared  to  have  been 
eradicated  fiom  the  State,  for  no  new  infesta- 
tions have  been  reported  since  1927.  The  same 
disease  was  reported  in  South  Africa,  wheie 
similar  methods  of  control  were  applied  with 
giatifying  success. 

The  Plant  Disease  Survey  found  the  black- 
wart  disease  of  potatoes  caused  by  Chn/sophlyc- 
tis  endobtottva  in  Pennstv  Ivama  in  1917.  Latei, 
it  was  discovered  in  a  few  localities  in  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia.  This  disease  is  be- 
lie\ed  to  have  been  brought  from  Europe,  where 
it  is  considered  a  serious  trouble.  All  the  lo- 
calities wheie  it  was  found  in  the  United  States 
are  mining  communities  which  aic  not  impor- 
tant producing  centres.  Strict  quarantines 
were  established  about  them,  and  by  the  grow- 
ing of  immune  varieties  of  potatoes,  the  disease 
has  been  practically  stamped  out. 

The  white  pine  blister  rust  continued  to  be  a 
suh)ect  of  much  concern  not  only  to  plant  path- 
ologists  but  to  important  industries  dependent 
on  the  white  pine  and  related  species  lor  tim- 
ber. The  fungus,  Pcridermium  strobt,  which 
causes  this  disease,  has  a  complex  life  cycle. 
It  spends  diflerent  phases  of  its  existence  on  the 
white  pine  and  on  currants  and  gooseberries. 
This  parasite,  probably  intioduced  from  Europe 
on  white  pine  seedlings,  was  first  repotted  in 
the  United  States  about  1906.  All  the  five- 
needle  pines  and  most  species  of  currants  and 
gooseberries  are  subject  to  attack.  The  blister 
rust  occurs  quite  generally  throughout  parts  of 
New  England  and  southern  Ontario,  and  in  parts 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  with  scattered  in- 
fections on  either  white  pines  or  currants  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan.  It  was 
reported  in  Washington  and  British  Columbia 
in  1922  and  it  had  spread  to  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Oregon  in  1928. 

The  fungus  cannot  infect  pine  trees  from 
other  pines  but  must  pass  through  its  alternate 
hosts,  wild  or  cultivated  species  of  Ribes.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  this  fact  and  control 


measures  are  based  on  the  destruction  of  all 
species  of  Ribes  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of 
white  pines,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  about  one-third  of  the  white  pine 
area  has  been  cleared  of  currants  and  goose- 
berries at  a  cost  of  only  about  $.30  an  acre. 
This  method  of  contiol  appears  entirely  prac- 
ticable, and  the  cost  is  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  white-pine  timber  of  the 
country.  Since  1916  Congress  has  appropriated 
about  $3,500,000  for  cooperative  work  with  the 
States  in  attempting  to  control  the  spread  of 
blister  rust. 

Another  disease  of  great  agricultural  impor- 
tance, in  the  control  of  which  some  progress  haw 
been  made,  is  the  stem  rust  of  wheat  due  to 
Puccinia  gramims.  The  relation  of  this  fungus 
to  the  common  barberry  has  long  been  known, 
and  in  some  European  countries  attempts  have 
been  made  to  control  the  rust  on  wheat  by  the 
destruction  of  barberries  in  the  vicinity.  About 
1918  an  active  campaign  was  begun  in  the 
United  States  for  the  destruction  of  all  common 
barberiy  bushes  in  a  number  of  the  leading 
wheat-producing  States.  Since  then,  Congress 
appropriated  more  than  $3,200,000  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  eradicating  bai berries  in  13  of  the 
North  Central  States,  the  woik  being  carried  on 
cooperatively  with  State  oflireis.  The  bushes 
weie  gnibbed  out  of  the  giound  or  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  coaise  halt  01  arseimtes  about 
them.  In  this  way,  many  millions  of  barberry 
bushes  were  destioved  111  the  hope  that  by  the 
remoNttl  of  one  of  the  alternate  hosts,  epidemics 
of  rust  infection  would  be  avoided.  Whethei 
this  will  bo  entiiely  successful  over  wide  areas 
is  problematical,  for  recently  spores  of  the  form 
capable  of  infecting  wheat  were  caught  in  spore 
tiaps  exposed  on  an  planes  at  7000  teet  elevation, 
indicating  the  possibility  of  infection  from 
legions  wheie  the  uredospoies  retain  viability 
throughout  the  wintei.  Seveial  local  infections 
have  been  avoided  111  many  legions  thiough  the 
destiuction  of  the  ba,ibeny  bushes  In  connec- 
tion with  studies  of  the  wheat-rust  problem, 
varieties  of  wheat  have  been  found  that  are  im- 
mune to  the  stem  riibt,  and  leliancc  on  them 
seems  to  offer  a  means  of  control. 

The  so-called  virus  or  mosaic  diseases  of 
plants  took  on  impoitance,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  wide  distribution  and  destructive  effect 
but  through  the  vanous  hypotheses  piesented 
regarding  their  origin.  These  diseases  aie  char- 
acterized by  a  certain  dwaifing  of  the  plants, 
abnormal  coloring  and  blotching  of  the  foliage, 
and  in  some  cases  maiked  changes  in  the  form 
and  texture  of  the  leaves  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  important  ciop  plants  are  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  this  character,  among  them  sugar  beets, 
sugar  cane,  maize,  tobacco,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  potato,  the  dis- 
ease manifests  itself  in  a  number  of  ways  that 
liave  given  rise  to  special  names,  such  as  mo- 
saic, leaf  roll,  crinkle,  streak,  spindling  sprout, 
etc.  They  are  also  called  degeneration  diseases 
from  their  effect  on  subsequent  generations  of 
infected  plants.  On  some  plants,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct yellowing  of  the  foliage,  as  in  the  peach,  or 
a  mottling,  as  in  the  leaves  of  sugar  cane,  corn, 
tobacco,  beans,  cucurbits,  etc.  In  the  sugar  beet, 
the  disease  causes  a  curling  and  mottling  of  the 
leaves  which  produces  a  condition  knovn  as  curly 
top.  The  cause,  or  causes,  of  mosaic  diseases  were 
not  definitely  determined.  By  some  investiga- 
tors, they  were  called  virus  diseases,  since  the 
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causal  agent  readily  passes  through  a  porcelain 
filter  And  sound  plants  way  be  infected  by  the 
introduction  of  the  nitrate  into  their  tissues. 
Others  considered  them  to  be  due  to  organisms 
so  minute  as  to  escape  detection  by  the  best 
microscopes.  Still  others  claimed  they  were 
due  to  protozoan  parasites,  and  a  number  of 
investigators,  following  Lafont,  who  was  the 
first  to  find  protozoa  in  living  plants,  reported 
the  presence  of  flagellates  and  similar  bodies 
in  diseased  tissues,  and  causal  relations  were  at- 
tributed to  them.  Quite  a  number  of  investigat- 
orH  have  reported  the  presence  of  definite  bodies 
in  diseased  cells,  but  their  relationship  to  the  in- 
cidence of  the  disease  was  not  established. 

Nelson  reported  in  1922  the  discovery  of 
protozoa-like  bodies  in  plants  affected  with  mo- 
saic diseases.  The  accuracy  of  the  deteimina- 
tion  was  questioned,  but  in  1923  McKinney  and 
his  co  workers  reported  the  occurrence  of  m- 
tracellular  bodies  in  wheat  plants  affected  with 
mosaic  which  are  claimed  to  be  stages  in  the 
life  of  some  oiganism.  ]wanowski  reported 
such  bodies  in  1003,  but  did  not  associate  them 
with  mosaic,  and  Palm  in  1922  considered  them 
as  possible  causes  of  tobacco  mosaic.  In  1924 
Kunkel  added  further  evidence  to  their  probable 
causal  lelations.  He  consideied  that  at  ceitain 
stages  they  may  pass  through  a  filter.  So  far 
as  was  known,  there  had  been  no  disease  success- 
fully produced  with  cultures  of  these  organisms, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  that  reported  by 
McWhortoi,  who  claimed  to  have  produced  the 
Fiji  disease  of  sugar  cane  by  the  introduction 
of  cultures  of  am<rba  Olitsky  claimed  he  had 
grown  the  causal  agency  of  tobacco  and  tomato 
mosaic  in  culture  media,  but  Purely,  Mulvama, 
and  others  found  no  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
claim. 

The  means  by  which  mosaic  diseases  are 
transmitted  from  plant  to  plant  are  quite 
varied.  Perhaps  the  most  are  distributed  by 
insects,  mostly  aphids,  which  act  as  mechanical 
carriers  of  the  infection,  but  in  the  case  of 
curly  top  of  sugar  beets  the  infective  material 
must  remain  for  a  definite  period  in  the  body 
of  a  leaf  hopper,  Eutcttix  tenclla.  Some  of 
these  diseases  are  not  limited  to  a  single  host 
plant  but  pass  readily  to  unrelated  species.  A 
number  aie  known  to  wintei  over  on  perennial 
weeds  and  infect  crops  the  next  season.  Some 
are  carried  from  crop  to  crop  in  the  seed,  while, 
in  the  potato,  some  foims  of  mosaic  are  un- 
doubtedly carried  in  the  tubers  used  for  plant- 
ing The  active  principle  is  known  to  remain 
effective  in  dry  tobacco  leaves  for  24  years. 
Avoiding  the  use  of  infected  material  for 
planting,  the  growing  of  resistant  varieties,  of 
which  there  are  many,  and  combating  the  insects 
that  act  as  carriers  are  the  most  hopeful  meth- 
ods of  controlling  mosaic  diseases  of  plants. 

The  number  of  diseases  of  plants  caused  by 
bacteria  has  greatly  increased  and  there  are 
probably  a  hundred  species  of  bacteria  known  to 
cause  such  diseases,  and  as  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  infecting  a  large  range  of  plants,  the 
total  number  of  affected  species  is  considerable. 

Bibliography.  Among  recent  books  descrip- 
tive of  plant  diseases  and  their  control  are  O. 
Appel,  Taschenatlas  drr  Krankhciten  dcr  Zucher- 
rube  (Berlin,  1926)  ;  O*  Appel,  Taschenatlas  der 
Kartoffelkrankheiten  (Berlin,  1924);  F.  T.  Ben- 
nett, Outlines  of  Fungi  and  Plant  Diseases  (Lon- 
don, 1924)  ;  P.  A.  van  der  Bijl,  Plantsiektes :  Hul 
Oorsaak  en  Bes  try  ding  (Kaapstad,  8.  Africa, 


1928) ;  M.  van  den  Broek  and  P.  J.  Schenk, 
Ziekten  en  Beschadigingen  der  Tuinbouwgeuussen 
(Groningen,  Holland,  1925);  C.  Chupp,  Manual 
of  Vegetable-Garden  Diseases  (New  York,  192.5) ; 
G.  Delacroix  and  A,  Maublanc,  Maladies  des 
Plantcs  Cultivees  (Paris,  1927),  E.  Eweit,  Die 
Krankheiten  der  Obstbaume  und  Obstrauchcr 
(Berlin,  1926)  ;  H.  S.  Fawcett  and  H.  A.  Lee, 
Citrus  Diseases  and  Their  Control  (New  York, 
1926);  F.  D.  Heald,  Manual  of  Plant  Diseases 
(New  York,  1926)  ,  0.  V.  Kirchncr,  Die  Krank- 
heiten und  Beschadigungcn  Unserer  Landwirth- 
schaftlichen  Kulturpflanzen  (Stuttgart,  1923); 
E.  Mm  dial,  Elements  de  Pathologie  Vegetale 
(Gembloux,  1925)  ;  A.  F.  Mason,  Spraying,  Dust- 
ing, and  Fumigating  of  Plants  (New  York, 
1928);  W.  Migula,  Die  Brand-und  Rostpilze 
(Stuttgart,  1925);  H.  Morstatt,  Einfuhiung  in 
die  Pflanzenkrankheiten  (Berlin,  1923);  M. 
Noack,  Praktikum  dcr  Pilzparasitaren  Pflanzcn- 
krankhcitcn  (Berlin,  1926)  ;  C.  E.  Owens,  Prin- 
ciples of  Plant  Pathology  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
1924)  ;  P.  Sorauer,  Handbuch  dcr  Pflanzcnktanl- 
heitcn:  Die  pflanzlwhen  Parasitcn  (Beilin, 
1928)  ;  F.  L.  Stevens,  Plant  Disease  Fungi  (New 
York,  1925);  W.  Ti  appmaim,  Schudlinqsbc- 
kampfung:  Grundlageti  und  Methodcn  im  Pflanz- 
enschutz  (Leipsig,  1927);  and  E.  Vogt,  Die 
Chemischen /'flanzentichutzmittel  (Berlin,  1926). 

PLATINUM.  Inasmuch  as  Russia  was  the 
chief  souice  of  the  woild's  supply  of  platinum 
previous  to  the  WOT  Id  War,  it  was  inevitable 
that  many  changes  should  develop  in  the  mining 
and  refining  of  this  essential  metal,  which  al- 
ready had  become  moie  valuable  than  gold,  as* 
well  as  in  its  marketing.  In  1912  the  world's 
production  of  platinum  was  estimated  at 
313,529  ounces,  of  which  amount  300,000  ounces 
was  credited  to  Russia.  At  this  time,  Colombia, 
which  was  destined  to  become  an  important 
source  of  production,  produced  12,000  ounces, 
while  between  700  and  800  ounces  of  crude  plat- 
inum were  produced  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania  and  in  the  United  States,  respectively. 
In  the  period  following,  there  was  an  increased 
demand  for  platinum  in  jewelry  and,  during 
the  War,  for  use  in  the  chemical  iriduh- 
tries.  As  early  as  1914,  an  embargo  was  placed 
on  platinum  in  Russia,  and  from  that  time  the 
production  declined,  dropping  from  20.2,000 
ounces  in  1914  to  53,000  ounces  in  191G,  and  to 
probably  about  5,500  ounces  in  1921.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  shrinkage  was  to  I  educe  the  world's 
production  in  1921  to  less  than  60,000  ounces, 
which  probably  marked  the  lowest  ebb  in  the 
production  of  this  valuable  mineral. 

With  the  decline  in  production  in  Russia,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  output  from  Colombia 
which  was  34,000  tioy  ounces  in  1921  and 
55,000  in  1926.  About  1921,  an  international 
platinum  syndicate  was  formed,  consisting  of 
stiong  financial  organizations  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Hanau.  This  syndicate  agreed  to 
take  from  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  60,- 
000-70,000  ounces  a  year  on  the  condition  that 
no  Russian  platinum  be  sold  directly;  but  when 
the  Russian  production  in  1925  and  1926  mate- 
rially exceeded  this  amount,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives desired  a  larger  allotment,  whereas 
the  syndicate  desired  to  reduce  the  Russian 
quota  because  of  increased  production  elsewhere. 
As  a  result,  the  agreement  was  not  renewed  upon 
its  expiration  in  March,  1927,  and  the  Soviet 
output  was  put  on  the  market  directly  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  the  syndicate.  Demoraliza- 
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tion  of  the  market  followed  and  the  average 
price  declined  from  $110.01)  per  ounce  in  1925 
to  $78/58  in  1928.  Early  in  1929,  numerous 
unofficial  reports  \veie  given  publicity  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviet  repi  esentatives  were  mak- 
ing oveituies  foi  ic-adnnsaion  to  the  syndicate, 
but  verification  of  these  rumors  was  lacking. 

Pioduction  of  platinum  in  Canada  and  in 
South  Africa  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
ycais.  Virtually  all  of  Canada s  production  is 
obtained  from  the  treatment  of  the  Sudbury 
nickel  ores.  In  1928  Canada  produced  24,139 
ounces  of  platinum,  palladium,  iridiuni,  rhodium, 
and  ruthenium,  valued  at  $1,330,742.  The  first 
direct  production  of  platinum  in  South  Africa 
was  eaily  in  1920,  and  in  1927  the  output  totaled 
10,431  ounces.  Metallurgical  problems  in  the 
treatment  of  platinum  noiite  ores  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, of  which  there  is  repoited  to  be  a  tremend- 
ous tonnage  available,  aie  being  solved  in  the 
laboiatoiy  and,  when  application  of  the  process 
evolved  is  made  on  a  commercial  scale,  the 
amount  of  platinum  available  from  South  Africa 
should  be  considerable  and  will  add  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  piesent  marketing  situation. 

The  demand  for  platinum  in  the  jewelry  trade 
was  repoitcd  to  have  slackened  considerably  with 
the  recent  lowering  in  prices,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  consumption  of  platinum  in  the  jewehy  tiade 
is  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  accompanying  table  of  industrial 
consumption,  the  impoitance  of  this  trend  be- 
comes iea dily  appuicnt. 

The  avctage  pi  ices  of  platinum  in  the  New 
Yoik  inaiket  fiom  11)14  to  1928  are  summarized 
in  the  table  following 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PRICKS  OF  PLATINUM, 
NEW  \ORK  MARKET" 


Year 


Price 


Year 


Price 


1014 

$  4',  14 

1  922 

$  07  618 

1915 

47  U 

1023 

lib  r>37 

1916 

8J  40 

1924 

118  817 

1017 

102  82 

1925 

1  19  003 

1918 

105  95 

192f> 

113  260 

1019 

114  01 

1927 

84  616 

1920 

110  90  h 

J928 

78  580 

1'J'Jl 

75  033  r 

•Fiom  Lnmneennff  and  Mining  Jouinal 
b  Maximum    monthl>    average    $15423 
r  Minimum    monthly    aveiage   $70  U'J7 


vr1»  RKOOVKRBD    BY    KTC- 

FINER8    IN    THE    UNITHJH    STATES,    IN    TROY 
OUNCES 


Year 

Plati- 

Palla- 

Irid- 

Osmir- 

Others 

Total 

num 

dium 

lum 

idium 

1919 

40,220 

3,807 

401 

402 

279 

45,109 

1920 

36,015 

4,309 

418 

409 

393 

41,544 

3921 

51,791 

2,686 

286 

581 

1,026 

56,370 

3922 

54,142 

1,943 

210 

1,301 

122 

57,718 

1923 

4fi,780 

1,934 

280 

787 

16 

49,797 

1921 

57,827 

6,065 

680 

1,261 

174 

66,007 

1923 

41,300 

7,358 

283 

648 

54 

49,643 

1926 

76,lr>4 

fi.4'57 

2'J4 

2,113 

43 

84,981 

1027 

41,121 

3,879 

2r>6 

h'U 

Ifi3 

46,050 

1928 

51,427 

5  148 

1,658 

458 

348 

59,039 

The  platinum  refiners  of  the  Fnited  States  in 
1028  pin  dm  wed  3f)f>  ounces  of  nude  placer  plati- 
num of  domestic  origin  and  £>7,!Mi2  ounces  of  for- 
eign crude  platinum,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  In  1927  these  refiners  pur- 
chased 23(j  ounces  of  domestic  crude  platinum 
and  48,907  ounces  of  foieign  crude  platinum. 
Domestic  material  purchased  in  1928  included 
299  ounces  from  California  and  60  ounces  from 
Oregon.  Purchases  of  foreign  crude  platinum  in 
11)28  were  Australia,  1080  ounces;  Canada,  14 
ounces;  Colombia,  53,744  ounces;  and  fiom  other 
countries  not  specified,  3118  ounces  Kenned 
platinum  metals  recovered  in  1928  from  cindo 
platinum,  fiom  ore  and  concentiates,  and  from 
gold  and  coppei  refining  amounted  to  51), 039 
ounces,  of  which  321  ounces  was  icported  to  have 
come  from  domestic  mateiials. 


SECONDARY     PL  VTINUM     METALS     RECOVERED 
IN  THE   UNITED   STATES,  IN  TROY   OUNCES 


Yea  i 


Platinum  Palladium.  Indium     Others        Total 


19J9 

54,545 

3,467 

3,504 

61,516 

1920 

51,255 

.{,100 

3,.l  5  5 

57,710 

1921 

39,131 

4,887 

1,776 

220 

40,02'i 

1922 

40,062 

4,19.1 

1,937 

40() 

4(),f»88 

1923 

39,152 

b,246 

2,021 

453 

47,872 

1924 

45,471 

5,784 

2,200 

1,013 

54,471 

1925 

35,578 

4,680 

1,827 

1,189 

4J.274 

192h 

38,795 

5,647 

1,478 

217 

4f>,1.^7 

1927 

4b,127 

4,241 

1,810 

891 

53,072 

1928 

47,157 

4,156 

2,090 

2,428 

55,831 

In  the  United  States,  the  considerable  con- 
sumption of  platinum  has  to  he  met  by  exten- 
si\e  imports,  though  some  is  obtained  from  the 
icfining  of  gold,  coppei,  and  nickel  oies  (see 
accompanying  tables). 


IMPORTS  OF  THE   PLATINUM   GROUP  METALS  INTO  THE   UNITED  STATES 
(Prom  Minetul  Industry) 


1926 


1927 


1928 


Metal 

TTOV 

ounces 

Platinum 

114,968 

Indium 

3,305 

Osmiridium  | 
Osmium         f 

5,141 

Palladium 

8,258 

Rhohum        | 
Ruthenium   f 

2,120 

134,792 

Value 

Troy 

Value 

Tioy 

Value 

ounces 

ouiu  es 

$11,803  609 

128,544 

$11,187,931 

108,447 

$7,696,599 

411,646 

4,b3,J 

520,202 

4,212 

672,384 

Gr.  >i  i-  ".  f\ 

7,506 

397,408 

5,785 

418,829 

iJO,  4  JO 

b 

277 

310 

20,337 

460,015 

6,251 

222,878 

13,4b3 

407,826 

1,308 

59,940 

1,887 

102,120 

1  1  7  ,  1  b  o 

484 

19,046 

1,090 

36,496 

$1.1,451,189 

148,732 

$12,407,682 

135,194 

$9,354,591 

CONSUMPTION  OF  PLATINUM  METALS  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES  IN   1928  BY  INDUSTRIES 


Industry 

Chemical 

Electrical 

Dental 

Jewelry 

Miscellaneous 


Platinum 

18,529 
21, .Hb 
10,99.) 
9.i,4f>8 
5,431 

149,674 


(In  Troy  ounceH) 
(From  Mineral  Industry) 

Indium  Palladium 


113 
1,525 

167 
3,260 

963 

6,028 


1,252 
9,150 
12,270 
4,965 
2,136 

29,773 


Others 

135 

2 

10 

815 

850 

1,812 


Total 

20,029 

31,993 

23,377 

102,508 

9,380 

187,287 


Percentage 
of  total 
11 
17 
12 
55 
5 

100 
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PLATONISM.    See  PHILOSOPHT. 
PLATOON     SCHOOL     ORGANIZATION. 

Bee  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  AMERICA.  An  organiza- 
tion founded  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1906.  Its 
work  for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
playgrounds  and  neighborhood  recreation  schools 
was  continued  actively  throughout  the  period 
after  1914.  Through  the  employment  depart- 
ment of  the  association,  many  officials  were  en- 
abled to  select  workers  with  training  and  ex- 
perience. During  the  War,  the  association  sent 
community  organizers  into  each  of  the  cities 
near  the  training  camps  to  organize  social  and 
recreational  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  in 
their  free  time.  This  was  known  as  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  and  over  400  com- 
munity organizers  were  engaged  in  the  work. 
The  result  of  this  service  was  that  men  in  the 
service  wore  given  home  hospitality,  community 
singing,  athletic  activities,  and  other  forms  of 
amusement.  During  1919  the  association  sent 
field  workers  to  the  communities  desiring  their 
services,  to  help  plan  their  work  and  to  secure 
municipal  appropriations.  In  the  same  year,  the 
National  Physical  Educational  Service  was  in- 
augurated to  assist  states  in  securing  adequate 
compulsory  physical  education  laws;  this  depart- 
ment was  still  in  existence  in  1929,  and  as  a  re- 
sult legislation  and  appropriations  had  been  se- 
cured in  many  states  and  cities  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Special  effort  was  made  in  1921  for  the  pas- 
sago  of  a  Federal  physical  education  bill;  a  con- 
tinuation hoivice,  established  in  1921,  and  con- 
tinued in  1922  and  1923,  proved  itself  of  value 
by  giving  help  and  advice  on  lecreation  problems 
to  many  cities  alieady  having  recreational  sys- 
tems. Dui  ing  192.3  the  association  aided  ap- 
proximately 200  communities  by  conducting 
suminei  playgrounds  and  municipal  year-iound 
systems  through  the  HOI  vice  of  its  continuation 
field  secretaries  It  gave  further  service  by  help- 
ing to  secure,  in  fhe  States,  home-rule  bills  giving 
cities  power  to  establish  year-round  recreation 
systems.  In  1924  the  association  compiled  £1 
Fundamentals  tu  Community  Recreation  and  pub- 
lished in  a  manual  the  lesults  of  a  summer  camp 
study,  in  1925  appeared  its  Normal  Course  in 
Play,  useful  to  educational  institutions  in  the 
training  of  recreation  workers;  and  among  the 
publications  distributed  in  1920  were  the  Com- 
munity Drama  Handbook,  Community  Music 
Handbook,  The  Christmas  Book,  and  programmes 
for  the  celebration  of  holidays  and  special  days. 

In  1926  the  association  established  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  School,  which  conducts  a  gradu- 
ate course  in  professional  recreation  training. 
The  outstanding  publications  of  the  association 
in  1927,  in  addition  to  its  regular  monthly  publi- 
cation, were,  A  Nature  Almanac,  and  88  Success- 
ful Play  Activities.  During  1928  a  full  time 
worker  was  assigned,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  help  in  the 
training  of  rural  leaders  for  recreation.  A  Man- 
ual of  Municipal  and  County  Parks,  begun  in 
1927,  was  issued  during  1928;  also  Play  Areas 
— Their  Design  and  Equipment,  and  a  game  book, 
Recreation  Games  and  Programs.  The  1928  rec- 
reation congress,  which  was  the  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  was  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  in  October.  The  officers  for  1928 
were :  President,  Joseph  Lee ;  treasurer,  Gustavus 
T.  Kirby;  and  secretary,  Howard  S.  Braucher. 


Headquarters   of  the   association   were   at    315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PLIEKSANS,  JANIS.    See  RAINIS,  JANIS. 

PLOWING.    See  TBAOTOB. 

PLUMB  PLAN.  See  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY. 

PLUMEB,  HERBERT  CHARLES  ONSLOW,  FIRST 
VISCOUNT  OP  MESSINES  AND  OF  HILTON  (1857- 

).  A  British  soldier.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1876  and  served  in  the  Sudan  and  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  commanded  a  corps  of  mouuted 
rifles,  and  took  part  in  the  South  African  War 
(1899  to  1902),  in  the  latter  year  being  pro- 
moted to  major  general.  He  became  lieutenant 
general  in  1908  and  was  in  charge  of  the  North- 
ern command  from  1911  to  1914.  In  1915  he 
was  made  commander  of  the  5th  Army  Corps  in 
France  and  from  1915  to  1917,  of  the  2d  Army. 
He  was  promoted  as  general  in  1910  From  No- 
vember, 1917,  to  March,  1918,  he  commanded  the 
Italian  Expeditionary  Force,  returning  in  tho 
latter  year  to  France  to  resume  his  position  at 
the  head  of  the  2d  Army,  which  ho  led  until 
the  close  of  the  World  War.  He  was  credited 
with  the  defeat  of  the  army  under  Prince  Rup- 
precht  of  Bavaria.  After  being  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  in  1919  ho  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Malta  (10- 
signed  1924),  was  made  field  marshal  and  created 
first  Baron  of  Plumer  Ho  was  High  Com- 
missioner for  Palostino  (1925-28)  and  in  1929 
was  mado  a  vi&count.  Ho  received  many  decor- 
ations from  Gieat  Britain  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

PLTJNKETT,  GEORGE  NOBLE,  COUNT  (1851- 
)  An  Irish  poot  and  writer  on  art  and 
antiquities,  who  was  born  in  Dublin  and  edu- 
cated at  Nice,  Clongowos  College,  and  Dublin 
University  Ho  wan  director  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin  (1907- 
16),  \\an  a  member  of  Pailiamont  from  1917- 
27,  and  nerved  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  of  Fine  Arts  m  the  Froo  State  Govern- 
ment Pono  Leo  XIII  oroatod  him  Count  of 
Rome  Ihs  writings  include1  many  scattered 
poems,  Randio  Botticelli  (1900);  Pinelh 
(1904);  Architecture  of  Dublin  (1908),  Ar- 
rous  (1921);  and  Echoes  (1928).  He  oditod 
Hiberma,  a  literary  and  artistic  review  (1882- 
83),  and  Stokcs's  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ire- 
land (1911-15) 

PLTTNKETT,  RT  UON  SIR  HORACE  (CuR- 
ZON)  (1854-  ).  An  Irish  public  official  and 
writer  (see  Vol  XVIII).  During  the  agita- 
tion in  IT  eland  following  tho  rebellion  of  1916, 
he  tried  to  bring  about  an  understanding  with 
the  Biitish  government.  In  1917-18  ho  was 
chairman  of  the  Irish  Convention  which  at- 
tempted to  find  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Irish 
Question.  Always  interested  in  the  agricul- 
tural problem  of  Ireland,  ho  created  and  en- 
dowod  tho  Horace  Plunkett  Foundation,  a 
trust  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment, in  1919.  He  was  Senator  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  (1922-23),  and  in  1923  visited  the 
United  States  in  tho  interests  of  his  Govern- 
ment. During  his  absence,  his  home  was  burned 
by  an  Irish  republican  mob  He  wrote  Tenden- 
cies of  Modern  Medicine  (1913)  ;  A  Better  Way  • 
An  Appeal  to  Ulster  not  to  Desert  Ireland 
(1914);  Home  Rule  and  Conscription  (1918); 
and  Oxford  and  the  Rural  Problem  (Sidney  Ball 
Memorial  Lecture,  1920).  Consult  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  and  His  Place  in  the  Irish  Nation,  by 
Edward  E.  Lysaght. 
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PNEUMONIA.  Ordinary  seasonal  pneu- 
monia, which  attacks  the  young  and  middle- 
aged,  us  well  as  the  old,  has  been  studied  in- 
tensively in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  fatal  outcome  is  due 
laigoly  to  a  specially  deadly  strain  of  the 
pneumococeus,  while  other  strains  have  a  consid- 
erahly  lower  mortality  or  are  more  amenable 
to  tieatment.  For  the  pneumonic  complica- 
tion of  the  pandemic  of  influenza,  see  INFLU- 
ENZA. 

In  May,  1924,  Dr.  L.  D.  Felton,  working  in 
a  Harvard  University  laboratory  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  announced  the  discovery  of  a  serum, 
which  had  been  freely  tested  in  various  types 
of  pneumonia  with  an  apparent  reduction  of 
moitality  of  from  25  to  60  per  cent  of  those 
treated.  Unlike  various  similar  announce- 
ments made  from  time  to  time,  this  one  had 
the  indorsement  of  several  conservative  pathol- 
ogists  and  health  officers.  It  is  of  special 
significance  because  such  a  serum  can  be  ap- 
plied in  any  pneumonia  without  awaiting  a 
bucteiiological  diagnosis. 

One  of  the  oldest  drug  remedies  for  pneu- 
monia— quinine  or  its  synthetic  derivatives — 
still  retains  its  position  and  Dr  John,  a  (Jer- 
inan  physician,  with  other  well-known  practi- 
tioners, insists  that  it  has  all  the  foice  of  a 
specific  in  jmeumococcus  cases,  although  they 
do  not  wait  for  a  bacteriological  test,  at  once 
administering  quinine  hypoderniically.  John 
claims  that  he  does  not  lequire  the  usual 
heart  stimulants  foi  his  patients  under  the 
quinine  tieatment.  For  the  past  few  years, 
physicians  in  different  pnrts  of  the  world  have 
claimed  lemarkahle  results  for  the  diathermic 
high-fiequency  ciicmt  in  pneumonia  cases,  the 
method  havmg  originated  with  Dr.  U.  E. 
Stowait,  of  the  U.  S  Mai  me  Hospital  Service. 
Natuially,  it  can  be  carried  out  only  by  skilled 
hospital  attendants. 

POFFENBERGER,  ALBERT  THEODORE  ( 1 885- 
).  An  Ameiican  psychologist,  born  at  Dau- 
phin, Pa.,  and  educated  at  Bucknell  and  Co- 
lumbia univeisities.  lie  joined  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  as  instiuctor  in  psychology  in  1912 
and  became  professor  111  that  subject  in  15)27. 
He  wiote  Experimental  Psychology,  a  laboratory 
manual  (1916)  ;  The  Kcnsr  of  Taste  (1917)  ,  Ap- 
plied Psychology  (1917,  rev.,  1923);  Psychology 
in  Advertising  (1925)  ,  and  Applied  Psychology 
— Its  Principles  and  Methods  (1927). 

POINCAB£,  pwaN'ka'ra',  RAYMOND  (1860- 
).  A  French  statesman  (see  VOL.  XVIII). 
Ho  was  President  of  the  French  Kepublic  from 
1913  to  1920.  In  August,  1914,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War,  President  Poincarel, 
by  a  speech  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
French  lawmakers,  brought  about  the  forma- 
tion of  a  political  union  sacrte  which  main- 
tained the  viviani  cabinet  in  power  for  over  a 
year,  until  accumulation  of  the  country's  mis- 
fortunes and  discontent  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  War  defeated  it,  and  Viviani  gave  place 
to  Briancl.  Poincare1  at  all  times  urged  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  War,  and  after  the 
Armistice,  he  insisted  that  there  should  be  no 
relaxation  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles for  Germany.  On  his  retirement  from 
the  Presidency  in  1920,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  in  Januarv,  1922,  he  formed  an- 
other cabinet,  taking  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  To  insuie  the  payment  of  reparations, 


he  ordered  the  French  military  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr,  Germany's  most  important  indus- 
trial area,  in  1923.  After  the  fall  of  his  min- 
istry in  June,  1924,  he  remained  comparatively 
inactive  until  he  again  became  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Finance  on  July  23,  1926,  when 
the  franc  was  so  low  in  value  that  national 
bankruptcy  was  threatened.  With  firmness 
and  insight,  he  stabilized  the  currency  and  ably 
led  the  country  to  financial  recovery.  Weak- 
ened in  health,  he  resigned  on  July  20,  1929, 
after  securing  ratification  of  the  Mellon -Beren- 
ger  and  Caillaux-Churchill  debt  agreements. 
His  later  writings  include  Messages,  dwcours, 
allocutions,  lettres,  et  telegrammes  (3  vols., 
1919-21);  Histoire  politique  (4  vols,  1920- 
22);  La  victoire  et  la  pane  (1921);  Lcs 
origines  de  la  guerre  (1921;  trans.  1922);  Au 
service  de  la  France,  Wlti-lMl  (4  vols  ,  1926- 
27;  3  vols.  trans,  as  The  Memoirs  of  Raymond 
Poincare,  1926-29);  and  Paroles  franyaises 
(1927). 

POINDEXTEB,  MTLRR  (1868-  ).  An 
American  legislator  and  diplomat  (sec  VOL. 
XVJII).  He  seived  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  Washington  fiom  1911  to  1923,  but  was 
defeated  for  reelection  in  1922.  From  1923  to 
1928,  he  was  United  States  Minister  to  Peru. 

POLAC'CO,  GIORGIO  (1875-  )  A  dis- 
tinguished Italian  npciatic  conductor  (see 
VOL  XVIII).  In  1JHH  he  became  pi  mcipal 
conductor  of  the  Chicago  Opeia  Company,  and 
after  its  reoi  gam/at  ion  as  the  Chicago  Civic; 
Opeia  Company,  in  1922,  ho  also  was  made 
artistic  director.  In  1919  he  marned  the 
dramatic  soprano,  Edith  Mason,  fiom  whom  he 
was  divoiced  in  1929. 

POLAND.  A  European  republic  erected  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919  Poland  has  an 
area  of  149,958  squaie  miles,  the  principal  sec- 
tions being  Congress  Poland  (foimeily  Russian 
Poland),  Posen,  Pomerania,  (lalicia,  Upper  Si- 
lesia, and  Vilna,  and  a  population  of  30,213,000 
(Jan.  1,  1928),  of  which  65  per  cent  was  engaged 
in  agriculture,  14  per  cent  in  mining,  ^and  the 
balance  cither  m  trade  or  other  pursuits.  As 
for  religion,  the  population  is  preponderantly 
Roman  Catholic,  othei  religions  being  the  Greek 
Catholic,  Jewish,  Russian  Orthodox,  and  Protes- 
tant. The  Polish  language  is  spoken  univet sally. 
The  principal  towns,  with  then  populations  in 
1927,  are  Wai  saw,  1,028,982,  Lodx,  578,069; 
Lemberg,  233,596;  Ciakow,  191,385;  Poznan, 
226,827;  and  Vilna,  200,000  Emigration  in 
1927  totaled  147,614,  the  pi  mcipal  countries  of 
destination  being  (ieimauy  (68,779),  Canada 
(£2,031),  Aigentina  (20,189),  and  France  (16,- 
211).  In  1928  there  were  26,642  elementary 
schools  with  70,585  teachers  and  3,379,967  pupils; 
796  secondary  schools  with  14,808  teacheis  and 
215,470  pupils;  204  colleges  for  teachers  with 
1931  teachers  and  37,420  pupils;  and  850  techni- 
cal and  professional  schools  with  110,000  pupils. 
The  universities  and  institutions  of  university 
rank  numbered  16  with  950  professors  and  36,590 
students  in  1926. 

Agriculture.  In  1926  there  were  reported 
45,239,000  acres  of  arable  land,  or  47  per  cent  of 
the  total  area.  The  principal  crops,  based  on  a 
five-yeai  pre-war  average  from  1909  to  1913,  and 
for  1922  and  1927,  are  shown  in  the  table,  on 
page  1266,  with  figures  in  thousands 

Poland  is  self-sufficient  in  majoi  food  products, 
and  exports  considerable  quantities  ot  grain,  po- 
tatoes, sugar,  alcohol,  and  eggs.  There  were 
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many  large  land  holdings  in  the  country,  but 
these  are  gradually  being  broken  up  into  small 
fairns  through  the  agrarian  reform  law  of  July 
<»,  1920,  limiting  the  size  of  estates,  and  through 
high  taxation.  The  live-stock  census  for  1928 
showed:  horses,  4,128,000;  cattle,  8,571,000; 
sheep,  1,917,000;  hogs,  6,397,000.  About  25  per 
cent  of  Polish  territory  is  covered  by  forests,  or 
22,323,630  acres.  The  biggest  and  finest  forests 
are  in  the  eastern  pait  of  Poland.  Theie  is  also 
the  famous  Bialowiez  reservation,  which  covers 
about  600,000  acres.  The  Government  itself  owns 
seveial  million  acres  of  forest  lands,  with  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  one-half  billion  dollars,  which 
is  more  than  the  combined  internal  and  external 
debt.  Theie  aie  also  large  foiests  in  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  in  some  districts  covering 
more  than  half  of  the  total  area.  The  principal 
varieties  of  ticcs  found  are  oak,  ash,  pine,  spruce, 
and  pitch  pine. 


in  the  province  of  Galicia.  The  industry  fell  off 
considerably  after  the  World  War,  refinery  for 
1923  being  603,190  tons.  Total  petroleum  pro- 
duction for  1927  was  720,000  metric  tons,  and  for 
1928  742,800  metric  tons,  as  compared  with 
1,114,000  tons  in  1914.  Reserves  of  petroleum 
are  estimated  at  200,000,000  tons. 

Communications.  Poland  possesses  a  very 
well-developed  railway  system.  Neaily  all  lines 
are  state  owned  and  operated.  Total  of  standard 
trackage  in  Poland  in  1929  was  16,726  miles.  In 
1928  there  were  5333  locomotives,  11,685  passen- 
ger cais,  138,974  freight  cars.  Poland  had  a 
merchant  marine  of  21  vessels  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  47,000  on  Jan.  1,  1929,  and  was  largely 
dependent  for  port  facilities  upon  the  Free  City 
of  Danzig,  on  the  Vistula.  The  vessel  tonnage 
entering  Danzig  in  1928  was  4,045,000;  cleared, 
4,027,000  In  1927-29  Poland  was  pushing  the 
development  of  an  all-Polish  port  at  Gdynia, 


Rowing 

Crops 

Areu  in  hectares 

Metrics  tons 

1909-1  H 

1922 

1927 

1909-13 

1922 

1927 

average 

average 

Wheat 

1,353 

1,046 

1,087 

1,704 

1,160 

1,678 

Rye 

5,087 

4,578 

4,773 

5,749 

5,066 

5,711 

Brt>ad   grains 

6,440 

5,623 

7,433 

6,226 

Bur  ley 

1,265 

1,147 

1,225 

1,517 

1,304 

1,489 

Oats 

2,749 

2,404 

2,558 

2,051 

2,f,48 

2,814 

Pot.ltOPR 

2,644 

2,234 

2,379 

25,300 

3,1,754 

24,790 

Sugar  beets 

178 

109 

199 

4,828 

2,671 

4,113 

Mining1.  Through  the  acquisition  of  Upper 
Silesia  in  1922,  Poland  became  the  possessor  of 
one  of  the  richest  mining  sections  of  Europe  and 
from  an  importer  of  coal  became  an  exporter. 
The  estimated  rcseive  was  put  at  63,000,000,000 
metric  tons.  Coal  production  for  1928  was  esti- 
mated at  40,800,000  metiic  tons  and  the  output 
for  1927  was  38,152,550  metiic  tons,  including 
78,404  tons  of  lignite,  of  which  10,919,000  metric 
tons  were  exported.  Of  iron  ore,  theie  is  an  es- 
timated reserve  of  300,000,000  tons  of  27  to  32 
per  cent  ore,  located  principally  in  Silesia.  The 
output  in  1928  totaled  690,000  metric  tons  and  in 
1927,  618,203  metric  tons.  There  are  also  large 
areas  of  zinc  and  lead  in  Polish  Silesia,  the  coun- 
tiy  ranking  sixth  in  the  world  production  of 
these  minerals.  The  principal  salt  mines  aie  lo- 
cated in  Galicia  and  the  icseixes  of  this  com- 
modity are  considered  inexhaustible.  Salt  pro- 
duction totaled  396,000  metiic  tons  in  1928  and 
378,201  in  1927;  potash,  343,200  metric  tons  in 
1928  and  276,002  in  1927. 

Industry.  The  section  of  Poland  formerly 
belonging  to  Russia  was  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  sections  of  that  empire.  The 
principal  industries  in  approximate  older  are 
textile,  heavy  iron  and  steel,  petroleum  refining, 
zinc,  lumber,  machinery,  chemicals,  sugar,  glass, 
cement,  leather,  alcohol,  paper,  and  starch.  -The 
city  of  Lodz  is  the  centre  of  the  textile  industry, 
*with  an  estimated  annual  capacity  at  normal 
operation  of  80,347  tons  of  cotton  yarn,  82,000 
tons  of  wool  yarn,  78,740  tons  of  cotton  fabric, 
and  27,300  tons  of  wool  fabrics.  The  metallurgi- 
cal industry  production  for  1928  was:  pig  iron, 
678,000  metric  tons;  steel,  1,437,600  metric  tons, 
rolled  materials,  1,  621,600  metric  tons;  zinc, 
162,000  metiic  tons.  Production  tor  1927  was: 
pig  iron,  624,000  metric  tons;  steel  woikw, 
1.248,000  metric  tons;  rolling  mills,  936,000  me- 
tric tons;  zinc,  156,000  metric  tons  Poland  is 
one  of  the  principal  petroleum-producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  oil-bearing  land  being  located 


which  had  entrances  of  985,000  tons  in  1928  and 
clearances  of  974,000  tons  The  Polish  port  of 
Tezew  was  also  being  developed  One-half  of  the 
total  area  of  Poland  is  located  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Vistula  River,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  wateiways  in  Kurope.  Rising  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Poland,  this  nvei  flows  through  the  great  Pol- 
ish plain  and  into  the  Baltic  Sea  Approx- 
imately 650  miles  in  length,  the  Vistula  drains 
over  75,000  squaie  miles  of  terntoiy.  With  but 
two  exceptions,  the  larger  cities  of  Poland  are 
situated  on  the  Vistula  River  and  its  tributaries. 
River  tiansportation,  however,  fell  off  consider- 
ably aftei  1919.  The  water-power  resources  of 
Poland  are  very  great  It  is  estimated  that 
1,000,000  horse  power  could  be  developed.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  this  is  in  the  Pi  ov nice  of  Galicia. 
In  1928  Poland  had  20,458  miles  of  telegraph 
line  and  68,824  miles  of  telephone  wire,  with 
210,255  instruments. 

Finance.  In  1927-28  state  revenues  and  ex- 
pendituies  reached  a  record  of  $310,555,000  and 
$280,927,000,  respectively,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $30,000,000.  Receipts  and  disbursements 
exceeded  by  39  and  26  per  cent,  lespectively,  the 
revised  budgetary  estimates  for  the  year.  The 
budget  for  1928-29  piovided  for  revenues  of 
$283,669,000  and  expenditures  of  $297,892,122. 
Actual  receipts  were  $337,457,544  and  actual  ex- 
pendituies  $315,109,548  (figures  for  last  2 
months  of  fiscal  year  subject  to  slight  correc- 
tion). The  budget  for  1929-30,  as  adopted  by 
Parliament,  cauied  a  total  of  2,954,967  zlotys 
of  anticipated  revenues,  and  2,787,778,000  zlotys 
of  proposed  expendituies.  The  total  public  debt 
on  July  31,  1928,  was  $460,533,090,  of  which 
$427,856,523  was  external.  On  the  same  date, 
obligations  due  to  the  execution  of  the  Protocol 
of  Innsbruck  totaled  $36,485,873.  The  unit  of 
currency  is  the  zloty,  established  in  June,  1924, 
with  a  par  value  of  $0.1930,  but  revalorized  on 
Oct.  13,  1927,  at  $0.1122.  In  the  stabilization 
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plan  put  into  effect  in  1927,  provision  was  made 
for  an  American  financial  adviser. 

Commerce.  Statistics  on  Polish  foreign  trade, 
prior  to  1922,  were  not  available  and,  even  though 
they  were,  would  not  form  a  coriect  basis  of 
comparison  for  data  from  that  date  on,  due  to 
the  acquisition  of  Upper  Silesia  in  that  year, 
with  its  pronounced  effect  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Polish  foreign  trade  of  1928  was  the  adverse  bal- 
ance of  $95,838,322  as  compared  with  a  favorable 
balance  of  $78,659,000  in  1926.  In  1927  tho  ad- 
verse balance  was  $42,707,000.  The  favoiable 
balance  in  1926  had  been  the  result  of  drastic  re- 
striction of  imports  and  reduced  buying  power  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  exceptionally  large  exports 
of  coal  during  the  British  coal  stoppage  on  the 
other.  Tho  sharp  adverse  turn  in  1927-28  was 
caused  by  the  increase  of  imports,  which  more 
than  doubled,  while  exports  increased  by  only  1 1.7 
per  cent  in  1927  and  dropped  slightly  in  1928 
The  live  leading  imports  in  1928  were-  raw  cot- 
ton ($36,538,266)  ;  machinery  ($35,908,488)  ; 
chemicals  and  allied  products  (34,262,962); 
metals  and  metal  manufactures  ($27,445,915); 
wheat  ($23,201,838)  Total  imports  in  1928 
were  valued  at  $377,234,800.  The  five  leading 
exports  weie.  wood  and  manufactures  ($66,- 
203,946);  coal  and  coke  ($40,282,605);  metals 
and  metal  manufactures  ($31,394,000)  ;  swine 
($23,349,717);  textiles  ($16,757,631).  Total  ex- 
ports in  1928  weie  valued  at  $281,396,478.  In 
1927  the  United  States  supplied  12.9  per  cent  of 
the  imports  and  purchased  0  8  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports, Germany,  25.5  and  32;  the  United  King- 
dom, 94  and  122,  Austria  6.5  and  11,  and 
Czechoslovakia  5.H  and  101.  Imports  in  1928 
weie  pin  chased  piinci  pally  from  Gennany,  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  1 1 eland, 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  France  in  the  order 
named  The  heaviest  purchasers  of  Polish  prod- 
ucts in  1928  were  Geimany,  Austria,  Checho- 
slovakia, and  tho  I'm  ted  Kingdom  and  Ii  eland  in 
the  older  named. 

History.  In  Russian  Poland,  prior  to  the 
World  Wai,  theie  was  a  \eiy  marked  division  of 
sentiment.  Following  the  ill-staiied  Polish  revo- 
lutions in  the  middle  ot  the  nineteenth  century, 
Russia  had  applied  heiself  sedulously  to  the  task 
of  bieaking  the  Polish  national  spnit.  Use  of 
the  Russian  language  was  required,  the  Human 
Catholic  Church  was  opposed,  and  more  insidi- 
ously, the  Government  at  St  Petersburg  sought 
to  divide  the  country  by  inciting  the  peasants  to 
uprisings  The  Polish  peasants  were  emanci- 
pated in  1864  and  given  a  share  in  local  govern- 
ment, but  the  effect  of  these  measuies  was 
reduced  by  the  advance  of  industrialization, 
bunging  with  it  a  socialism  stiongly  tinged  with 
nationalism,  which  was  much  in  evidence  down 
to  the  W7ar  By  1914  many  Poles  giavitated 
towaid  Austria,  some  towaid  Germany,  and  some 
to\vard  Russia,  while  a  laige  number  still  clung 
to  nationalistic  aspiiations  In  Galicia  (Aus- 
tuan  Poland),  the  Austrian  government  sought 
to  gain  the  adheicnce  of  the  Poles  thiough  a 
policy  of  studied  kindness,  permitting  them  the 
use  of  their  own  tongue  in  schools  and  law  courts 
and  granting  them  wide  political  and  educational 
privileges,  but,  at  the  same  time,  covertly  en- 
couraged the  Nationalist  agitation  of  the  Ruthe- 
nian  minority,  whom  the  Poles — it  is  charged — 
oppressed.  Galician  Poles  weie  thus  divided, 
some  favoring  Russia  and  otheiH  Auntiia. 

In  Prussian  Poland,  the  Poles  had  firmly  in- 


trenched themselves  economically  and  many  of 
them  had  become  successful  members  of  the  mid- 
dle class.  The  fire  of  Polish  nationalism  was 
kept  burning  for  the  most  part  by  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  educational  institutions  in  the 
former  Austrian  provinces — chiefly  by  the  Gra- 
kow  University.  Aided  by  money  and  power, 
they  created  a  strong  nationalistic  sentiment, 
against  which  Bismarck's  Gerinanization  cam- 
paign, chai acterized  by  an  attempt  to  suppress 
Polish  culture  and  to  settle  German  colonists  on 
the  land,  opciated  in  vain.  In  spite  of  official 
animosity,  Poles  under  Austiia  maintained  their 
economic  prepondeiance  and  their  nationalistic 
unity  and  weie  almost  completely  mobilized  for 
political  independence  by  1914. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out,  there  was 
thus  no  common  sentiment  to  hold  the  loyalty  of 
all  the  Poles.  One  group  giavitated  towaid 
Russia,  hoping  for  autonomy  under  the  Kussian 
Ciown,  another,  under  Josef  Pilsudski,  looked  to 
Austro-German  aid  foi  the  erection  of  a  republi- 
can Poland  that  could  serve  as  a  buffer  state 
against  the  Russian  advance.  A  Polish  legion 
was  formed  and  offered  to  Austria,  but  no  defi- 
nite pronouncement  of  policy  occuried  until  No- 
vember, 1916,  when  the  Central  Poweis  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  Russian  Poland 
but  accorded  autonomy  only  to  Galicia.  In  the 
ensuing  years,  however,  Poland  came  completely 
under  German  domination,  which  crushed  all  op- 
position The  Austrian  Poles  weie  sup | Messed, 
Pilsudski  was  aiiested,  and  the  Polish  legion 
used  merely  as  an  auxiliary  for  the  German 
Army. 

With  Russia  no  longer  a  menace,  Polish  hopes 
could  conveniently  be  ignored.  Not  until  the 
close  of  the  V\  ai  did  the  hope  of  an  independent 
Poland  definitely  materialize  In  October,  1918, 
a  leally  National  Polish  Diet  met,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Austi  nui  Poles  quit  the  Reichsrat 
to  assemble  at  Cracow.  Meanwhile,  a  Polish 
Army,  recruited  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countiies,  had  been  fighting  as  a  iccogmzed  na- 
tional unit  on  the  western  front,  while  the  Polish 
National  Council  at  Pans  kept  the  Polish  aspi- 
rations before  the  Allied  leadeis 

Fiom  Nov.  14,  1918,  on,  Pilsudski,  who  had 
been  released  by  German  revolutionists,  was  in- 
vested with  full  powci  s  of  a  dictatoi  His  known 
radical  sentiments  for  a  time  thieatened  to  dis- 
lupt  Polish  unity,  and,  had  it  not  been  tor  his 
political  astuteness,  the  pioblem  of  creating  a 
Polish  state  might  have  been  well-nigh  insuper- 
able; but  the  conservatives  were  won  over  by 
the  appointment  to  the  Premieiship  of  M.  Pade- 
rewski,  the  musician  and  composer,  who  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  the  Allies  as  a  lesult  of  his 
work  with  the  Polish  National  Council.  A  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  next  provided  for  and  this 
body  met  at  Wai  saw  on  Feb.  9,  1919.  Something 
of  the  divergent  loyalties  in  the  new  nation  may 
be  gauged  fiom  the  political  grouping  There 
were  91  National  Democrats,  51  Polish  Peasants, 
19  Peasants'  Unionists,  14  Socialists,  7  Work- 
men's Unionists,  8  Jews,  6  United  Polish  Peas- 
ants, 2  German  Colonists.  A  Conseivative  bloc 
supported  the  Paderewski  government. 

The  problems  l>efore  the  adm initiation  were 
complex  enough  to  try  the  strongest  minds  The 
marking  out  of  the  frontiers  in  accordance  with 
the  Peace  of  Versailles  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Polish  nationalistic  aspirations  led  to  a  whole 
series  of  minor  struggles  in  which,  at  one  time  or 
another,  Poland  saw  herself  engaged  with  almost 
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all  her  neighbors;  while  the  erection  of  a  consti- 
tution, the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  coun- 
try, the  problem  of  racial  minorities,  in  particu- 
lar the  Jewish  question,  all  brought  in  their  wake 
domestic  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  import. 
These  matters  must  all  be  considered  in  some  de- 
tail. 

The  peace  treaties,  as  brought  back  to  Poland 
in  1919  by  M.  Paderewski,  made  the  following 
provisions:  on  the  west  and  north,  the  boundary 
followed  fairly  closely  the  ethnographic  frontiers; 
the  greater  part  of  Posen  and  part  of  West  Prus- 
sia were  granted  to  Poland,  while  the  disposition 
of  Masuria  and  Upper  Silesia  was  made  to  de- 
pend upon  plebiscites.  Danzig  (see  DANZIG) 
was  made  a  Free  City,  though  the  "corridor"  and 
the  administration  of  the  Vistula  River  were  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  Poles.  In  the  south,  by  a 
supplementary  treaty  signed  on  Aug  10,  1920, 
Poland  received  West  Gahcia,  with  a  slightly  re- 
adjusted southein  frontier.  Eastern  (Ruthe- 
nian)  Galicia  was  to  be  provisionally  assigned  to 
Poland  for  a  term  of  years.  On  the  east,  no  defi- 
nite frontier  was  established  by  the  treaties,  ow- 
ing to  uncertainty  regaidmg  Russia's  future 
status;  but  the  Peace  Confeicnce  meiely  recom- 
mended a  tentative  minimal  eastern  boundary, 
based  laigely  on  linguibtic  statistics,  leaving  de- 
tails to  be  settled  subsequently  by  Russia  and 
Poland.  Furt het  more,  the  Peace  Conference  re- 
quired Poland  to  nign  a  minority  treaty,  .Tune  28, 
1911),  which  piovided  foi  religious  freedom ;  equal 
civil  and  political  rights  for  all  inhabitants  ic- 
gardlesH  of  race,  language,  01  leligiori;  and  fice- 
dorn  of  transit  on  Polish  wateiways  and  rail- 
ways for  Allied  Powcis 

The  number  of  hostilities  in  connection  with 
the  peace  settlement  was  really  astounding 
With  Czechoslovakia,  a  dispute  aiose  over  the  dis- 
position of  the  bordei  districts  of  Teschen,  Zips, 
and  Orava,  and  some  fighting  actually  took  place 
in  January-February,  1919.  The  first,  Teschen, 
occupied  a  pecuhai  importance,  having  lich  coal 
and  iron  deposits,  as  well  as  an  inipoitant  railway 
running  through  the  heart  of  the  distuct.  In 
the  west,  the  population  WHH  Czech,  in  the  east, 
Polish.  The  wrangling  diagged  on  over  a  year 
until  finally,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Council 
of  AmbasHadots  in  the  middle  of  1920,  an  agree- 
ment wan  lenched  wheieby  most  of  the  coal  milieu 
and  the  railway  were  given  to  Czechoslovakia, 
while  the  city  of  Teschen  waa  left  in  Polish  terri- 
tory ^y  the  sari1^  decision,  the  other  two  dis- 
tricts were  similarly  divided,  the  gi eater  propoi- 
tion  of  each  going  to  Czechoslovakia.  With  the 
Ruthenians  in  Galicia,  feelings  were  so  bitter 
that  actual  warfare  broke  out  in  1919.  The  con- 
flict was  waged  inteimittently,  attacks  being 
sporadic  and  as  a  rule,  on  defenseless  populations. 
The  Jews  of  Lemberg,  in  particular,  suffered. 
Not  until  April,  1920,  did  hostilities  cease.  By 
the  agreement  reached,  Poland  gained  dc  facto 
possession  of  East  Galicia. 

It  was  the  war  with  Russia,  however,  that  oc- 
cupied most  of  Polish  attention  arid  diverted  con- 
sideration from  the  more  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems. Incited,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  by 
the  French,  but  as  much  motivated  by  her  own 
nationalist  ambitions,  Poland,  early  in  1920,  after 
some  fighting  in  the  previous  year,  launched  a 
large-scale  offen«i\e  Bgainut  Russia.  Her  aim 
was  to  establish  the  frontier  of  1772,  and  having 
gained  the  Ukraine  as  an  ally,  the  moment  was 
deemed  propitious  for  the  realization  of  the  Pol- 
ish hopes.  Allied  preoccupation  elsewhere,  and 


the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  use  Poland 
in  a  "sanitary  cordon"  against  Bolshevism,  gave 
spur  to  the  adventure.  The  Poles  pressed  for- 
ward for  more  than  300  miles,  took  Kiev  in  May, 
1920,  and  threw  their  line  south  into  the  north- 
western Ukraine.  A  Russian  counteroffensive, 
however,  soon  swept  the  Poles  back  to  Warsaw's 
gates  (August,  1920)  Only  the  severity  of  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  Russians  prevented  the 
closing  of  the  war  with  a  Russian  victory.  Con- 
f  i  on  ted  by  a  desperate  situation,  Poland  turned 
at  bay  and,  aided  by  French  leadership  and  Allied 
munitions,  once  more  resumed  the  attack.  The 
Russians  had  pressed  too  far  beyond  the  lines  of 
their  communications.  By  the  end  of  August,  the 
Russians  were  in  retreat  and  General  Pilsudski 
had  reached  the  line  held  by  the  Germans  in  1918 
on  the  eve  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

In  the  Peace  of  Riga,  which  followed  on  Oct. 
12,  1920,  the  terms  obtained  by  the  Poles  were 
surprisingly  favorable.  The  eastern  boundary 
was  fixed  far  beyond  the  line  recommended  by  the 
Peace  Conference  in  1919  and  contained  the  cities 
of  Pinsk,  Kovel,  and  Rovno,  an  indemnity  was 
to  be  paid  Poland;  the  Galician  line  was  recog- 
nized; Lithuania  was  to  be  cut  off  from  Russia, 
by  R  narrow  arm  of  Pohuh  territoiy  extending 
north  as  fai  as  Latvia.  The  treaty  hi  ought  to  a 
head  another  difficulty  in  which  Poland  was 
involved.  During  1920  there  had  been  some  fight- 
ing between  Poles  arid  Lithuanians  over  the 
disposition  of  Vilna  and  the  Suwalki  legion 
southwest  of  Vilna.  The  evacuation  of  Vilna  by 
the  Bolsheviks  during  the  course  of  their  retieat 
east  in  August,  and  the  tciins  of  the  Riga  Treaty, 
intensified  the  utiuggle  with  the  result  that,  on 
Octobei  9,  (leneial  Zeligowski  appealed  in  the 
city  with  an  ii  regular  military  foice,  and,  though 
unauthorized  by  the  Polish  goveinment,  drove  out 
the  Lithuanians  and  claimed  the  section  for  Po- 
land. 

Settlement  by  means  of  a  plebiscite  under 
League  supervision  was  propoHcd,  then  aban- 
doned, by  the  League  of  Nations ,  but,  thanks  in 
pait  to  presume  from  the  League,  Zeligowski 
withdrew  from  Vilna  and  elections  for  the  local 
Diet  weie  held  in  the  disputed  distiict  in  Janu- 
ary, 1922.  The  Diet  immediately  voted  for  union 
with  Poland,  in  Februaiy,  whereupon  the  Polish 
Parliament  resolved  (Maicli  24)  to  annex  Vilna, 
and  the  formal  incoiporation  of  the  district  into 
Poland  occurred  on  April  18.  The  Allied  Council 
of  Ambassadors  acquiesced  in  a  fait  accompli,  and 
in  March,  1923,  fixed  the  northeastern  frontiers 
of  Poland  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  Vilna, 
despite  vehement  Lithuanian  piotests.  There- 
after, however,  Poland  and  Lithuania  continued 
to  show  bitter  feelings  over  the  division  of  a 
"neutral  zone"  which  had  been  established  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  (See  LITHUANIA.) 
Danzig,  too,  was  a  seat  of  trouble.  Not  content 
with  the  treaty  provisions  made  for  the  Free  City, 
Poland  continued  to  agitate  for  a  greater  Polish 
contiol  and  in  November,  1920,  Paderewski,  be- 
fore the  League  Council,  sought  the  right  to 
police  the  city  with  Polish  military.  This  de- 
mand was  occasioned  by  the  unfriendly  attitude 
toward  Poles  in  Danzig,  but  more  particularly  by 
the  fact  that  munitions  for  Poland,  during  the 
Russian  War,  had  been  held  up  by  the  port  au- 
thorities. Not  until  Oct.  25,  1921,  did  Poland 
consent  to  sign  an  agreement  with  Danzig  and 
accept  the  Allied  terms.  (See  DANZIO.)  Much 
more  serious  was  the  conflict  with  Germany  over 
the  division  of  Upper  Silesia. 
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It  is  thus  evident  how  stormy  was  the  early 
career  of  Poland.  The  consideration  of  the  new 
constitution  necessarily  languished  and  it  was 
not  until  Mar.  17,  1921,  that  the  document  was 
finally  completed.  It  provided  for  a  bicameral 
Parliament  (Seym),  a  responsible  ministry,  and 
the  President,  elected  for  seven  years  by  the  Par- 
liament. Roman  Catholicism  was  made  the  state 
religion,  though  all  other  faiths  were  given  free- 
dom of  worship.  Labor  was  officially  recognized. 
State  insurance  against  unemployment,  illness, 
and  accidents  was  promised.  A  section  modeled 
after  the  German  constitution  provided  for  the 
erection  of  local  economic  organizations,  to  cen- 
tre eventually  in  the  Supreme  Economic  Chamber 
of  the  republic.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  increasing  economic  instability  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  frequent  political  crises. 

Padeiewski  fell  from  power  Dec.  7,  1919,  and 
1920  saw  two  different  cabinets.  Radical  dis- 
oiders  in  Warsaw  and  Galicia  and  the  continual 
turbulence  of  the  Socialist  and  Woikmen's  mem- 
bers in  the  Assembly  added  to  the  general  un- 
easiness In  1921,  the  war  ministry  of  MM. 
Witos,  Grabski,  Skulski,  and  Daszynski  resigned 
and  v\as  succeeded  by  a  government  beaded  by 
M.  Pomkowski,  which,  in  1922,  underwent  a  re- 
consti uction.  The  new  ministiy,  howevei,  lasted 
only  four  months,  for  in  June,  1922,  it  was  over- 
tin  own,  and  after  consideiable  wrangling  between 
the  Diet  and  the  Piesident,  a  new  ministiy  was 
headed  by  M.  Nowak.  During  this  peiiod,  there 
had  been  no  legislation  of  any  constructive  char- 
actei.  It  was  not  until  November,  1922,  that 
elections  weie  held  foi  ineml>ers  of  the  national 
Diet.  In  the  following  month,  both  Houses  as- 
sembled for  the  election.  The  domestic  uncer- 
tainty was  heightened  by  the  complexion  of  the 
national  Diet  The  national  parties  of  the  right 
and  the  left  had,  in  the  election,  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  equal  number  of  seats  177  each,  so 
that  the  balance  of  pov*er  was  thnmn  to  the 
minority  paities,  eg.,  the  Jewish,  Ukrainian, 
German,  and  Russian,  who  conti  oiled,  in  all, 
some  90  votes.  These  parties  united  \vith  the  left 
and  forced  the  election  of  M.  Gabryel  Narutowicz 
as  the  iirst  president  of  the  republic  to  succeed 
the  piovisional  president,  Geneial  Pilsudski.  M 
Narutowicz,  a  brief  48  hours  after  he  assumed 
office,  was  assassinated  (December  1C)  by  a  de- 
mented painter.  Demonstrations  against  the 
racial  minorities,  and  the  Jews  in  particular,  in- 
dicated the  popular  excitement  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  assassination.  On  Dec.  20,  192.3,  M. 
Wojciechowski  was  selected  to  become  the  new 
president. 

The  racial  problem,  that  of  the  Jew  above  all, 
was  a  serious  one.  Though  Poland,  in  common 
with  other  Succession  States,  had  signed  a  mi- 
norities treaty  with  the  Allies,  and  in  paiticular 
had  guaranteed  the  Jews  educational  and  reli- 
gious liberties,  the  inability  01  xefusal  of  the 
government,  especially  during  1918-20,  to  defend 
the  Jews  from  attack  aroused  much  apprehension. 
Charged  with  being  German  sympathizers  and 
fraternizing  with  the  Bolsheviks,  but  above  all, 
held  in  contempt  because  of  their  alleged  lack  of 
Polish  patriotism  and  their  adherence  to  trade, 
the  Jews  were  made  the  object  of  discrimination 
and  disparagement  in  a  manner  quite  incompre- 
hensible to  western  Europeans  and  Americans. 
By  a  social,  economic,  and  educational  boycott, 
all  things  Jewish  were  declared  taboo.  Jewish 
officials  were  dismissed,  shops  blacklisted,  and 
professional  men,  i.e.,  teachers,  doctors,  and  law- 
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yers,  dropped  from  the  universities,  army,  and 
administrative  posts.  The  Poles  charged  that  the 
Jews  consistently  refused  to  conform  their  cus- 
toms and  life  to  those  of  the  Poles  about  them; 
that  the  Zionist  movement  fostered  a  growing 
separatism.  The  Jews  contended  that  political 
representation  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
was  denied  them,  for  although  they  formed  about 
one-seventh  of  the  population,  they  had  only  11 
members  in  a  national  Assembly  of  390.  Again, 
they  claimed,  the  perpetual  discriminations  in 
education,  politics,  and  the  professions  prevented 
the  Jew  from  rising  above  the  petty  mercantile 
class  and  taking  up  those  other  pursuits  where  he 
might  come  in  contact  with  the  general  cultural 
ideas  of  the  West.  There  were  excesses  during 
1918-20,  which  did  not  cease  completely  even  by 
1924.  Sir  Stuart  Samuel,  on  a  mission  to  the 
country,  ascertained  that  at  least  348  Jews  had 
lost  their  lives  as  the  result  of  rioting  and  the 
depredations  of  the  soldiery.  Other  outrages 
were  innumerable.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  heading  an 
American  mission,  reported  similarly. 

Internal  affairs  in  the  midst  of  such  a  tumultu- 
ous political  and  economic  scene  also,  naturally 
enough,  were  muddled  The  country  was  four- 
fifths  agrarian,  settled  by  an  uneducated  and  un- 
skilled peasantry  working  on  lands  of  which  40 
per  cent  were  owned  by  18,000  proprietors.  To 
create  a  class  of  small  landowners  (for  which, 
already,  there  was  an  ambitious  piogramme 
formulated  in  1921 ) ,  to  teach  them  modern  tech- 
nique, and  then  to  provide  them  with  opportuni- 
ties for  reaching  their  maikets  by  the  develop- 
ment of  means  of  communication,  were  the 
insistent  pioblems  which  a  depleted  treasury  and 
a  continually  falling  curiency  could  do  nothing 
to  alleviate.  The  cost  of  living  steadily  mounted 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  inevitable  strikes 
and  lockouts.  In  July,  1923,  about  70,000  tex- 
tile woikers  were  out  in  Lodz  alone;  90  per  cent 
of  the  men  in  the  eiigineeiing  tiades  of  Warsaw 
weie  idle  at  the  same  time;  theie  were  building 
strikes  in  Posen  and  Lublin  and  labor  disturb- 
ances in  almost  all  the  industrial  centres  Cabi- 
nets continued  to  follow  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. During  1923,  M.  Witos,  of  the  Peasant 
Party,  headed  a  government  for  a  time  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  defeated  and  surren- 
dered his  place  to  M.  Giabski.  The  drift  was 
steadily  towaid  the  right.  It  became  evident  in 
1924  that  the  real  problem  before  Poland  was  fis- 
cal reform  and  a  balanced  budget. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  Poland  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  come  to  an  amicable  understand- 
ing with  most  of  her  neighbois.  On  Mar.  3,  1921, 
a  treaty  \*as  signed  at  Bucharest  providing  for 
an  offensive-defensive  Polish-Rumanian  alliance 
and  conversations  for  the  further  strengthening 
of  this  union  were  cairied  on  in  June,  1923.  As 
a  lesult  of  the  settlement  of  the  Upper  Silesia 
question,  measures  weie  taken  in  1921  for  the  res- 
toration of  friendly  relations  with  Germany. 
On  Nov.  7,  1921,  a  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia 
was  signed  at  Prague  by  which  each  nation  guar- 
anteed the  other  a  benevolent  neutrality  in  the 
case  of  attack,  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  each 
other's  rights  in  Slovakia  and  Galicia.  For  the 
development  of  trade  and  transport  with  Russia, 
commissions  were  appointed,  while  the  export  of 
agricultural  implements  to  Russia  and  the  Uk- 
raine was  encouraged.  In  accordance  with  this 
spirit,  on  Sept.  2,  1923,  a  note  was  delivered  at 
Moscow  declaring  Poland's  readiness  to  recognize 
the  Soviet  Federation  upon  the  acceptance  by  all 
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of  its  constituent  parts,  of  the  terms  of  the  Riga 
Treaty. 

Improvement  in  the  relations  with  Danzig  were 
marked  after  the  agreement  of  1921.  On  Mar. 
17,  1922,  Poland  signed  with  Finland,  Estonia, 
and  Latvia  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  of 
an  enduring  peace,  while  later  in  the  year  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Baltic  States  met  with  Russian 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  gen- 
eral disarmament  in  the  region.  By  the  end  of 
October,  the  boundary  between  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine  had  been  definitively  fixed  by  a  mixed 
commission.  As  fai  as  general  international  af- 
faiis  were  concerned,  however,  Polish  policy 
seemed  to  be  all  in  the  interest  of  France  The 
French  attitude  towaid  Poland  had  been  persis- 
tently friendly,  so  that  by  ties  of  gratitude  Po- 
land was  united  to  her  western  ally.  During 
1910-19,  the  Fieneh  had  encouraged  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Polish  Legion  and  had  championed 
Polish  aspirations  at  the  Peace  Conference,  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  favor  Polish  claims  to  all  Upper 
Silesia  and  both  banks  of  the  lower  Vistula,  and 
Danzig.  In  1920,  too,  Fiance  had  come  to  the 
aid  of  Poland  in  the  Russian  War  and  in  the  next 
year  both  had  Signed  a  defensive  alliance.  A 
general  political  alliance,  pledging  economic  and 
diplomatic  cooperation,  and  promising  concerted 
action  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack,  was  signed 
by  France  and  Poland  on  Feb.  19,  1921.  The  al- 
liance was  supplemented  by  a  coirimei  cial  conven- 
tion (Feb.  0,  1922)  providing  for  reciprocal  tariff 
concessions,  by  a  loan  agreement  (1923)  extend- 
ing to  Poland  a  French  advance  of  400,000,000 
francs  to  be  expended  mainly  for  strategic  rail- 
ways and  other  military  purposes,  and  by  other 
commercial  and  military  agreements.  Under  the 
friendly  protection  of  France,  and  in  close  conceit 
with  the  Little  Entente  to  the  south  and  the  Bal- 
tic nations  to  the  north,  Poland  had  become  the 
cornerstone  of  the  barrier  between  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia and  vengeful  central  Europe.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion of  strategic  importance  and  prestige,  but 
likewise  of  potential  peril 

As  the  turbulent  first  years  of  the  restored  na- 
tion receded,  Poland  attempted  to  set  her  house 
in  order  by  effecting  a  number  of  internal  ad- 
justments. On  July  9,  1024,  Parliament  passed 
a  law  designed  to  conciliate  the  radical  minor- 
ities It  permitted  the  use  in  schools,  in  courts, 
and  before  administrative  authorities  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Ukrainians,  the  White  Russians, 
the  Ruthenians,  and  the  Lithuanians,  but  not  the 
Yiddish  language.  In  June,  1925,  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  Government  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jews  intended  to  lessen  the 
antagonism  between  the  Jews  and  the  anti- 
Semitic  elements,  and  the  attitude  unfavorable  to 
Poland  taken  by  Jews  in  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  The  agreement  in- 
cluded concessions  to  the  Jews,  reduction  of 
certain  taxes  on  small  businesses  which  were 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  permission 
to  shops  to  open  for  a  limited  time  on  Sundays, 
etc.  The  Jews  on  their  part  agreed  to  cease  gen- 
eral opposition  to  the  Government  and  acquaint 
those  in  other  lands  who  would  be  interested  with 
the  conciliatory  moves  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 1  n  September,  1 925,  a  mission  was  sent 
to  Warsaw  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  to  proclaim  the  autocephalous 
status  of  the  Church  in  Poland  which  had  been 
declaied  by  the  Holy  Synod  in  1921. 

On  Dec.  28,  1925,  Parliament  finally  passed  on 
a  long-debated  measure  providing  for  the  com- 


pulsory distribution,  on  a  limited  scale,  of  large 
holdings  of  land.  It  represented  a  compromise 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  extremists  who 
urged  the  seizure  of  the  large  estates  without 
compensation,  providing  for  the  transfer  of  200,- 
000  hectares  annually  for  ten  years.  Payment 
was  to  be  made  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in 
bonds.  I^arge  estates,  however,  were  to  be  broken 
up  only  to  the  extent  that  land  sales  by  peasants 
in  a  given  year  fell  short  of  the  figure  named. 

More  momentous  than  all  these  measures,  how- 
ever, was  the  nation's  struggle  to  emerge  from 
the  period  of  post-war  inflation  and  set  its  fi- 
nances on  a  sound  basis.  Recognizing  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  action,  the  political  parties  de- 
clared a  tiuce  at  the  close  of  1923  and  placed 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  coalition  cabi- 
net, headed  by  M.  Grabski,  Premier  and  Finance 
Minister.  On  the  following  Januaiy  8,  Paiha- 
inent  granted  him  emergency  poweis  with  respect 
to  finances.  He  attempted,  through  a  series  of 
vigorous  measures,  to  arrest  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  mark  and  lay  a  foundation  for  sound  fiscal 
operation.  Drastic  economies  were  instituted  in 
go\  eminent  expenditures.  Efforts  were  made  to 
put  the  state  railways,  which  had  been  a  heavy 
diain  on  the  Treasury,  on  a  self -suppoi  ting  basis. 
Payment  of  certain  propeity  taxes  was  adxanccd 
two  months  and  new  taxes  were  laid.  With  the 
icsulting  funds  and  the  proceeds  from  domestic 
gold  loans,  the  Picmiei  was  enabled  to  halt  the 
printing  pi  esses  fiom  turning  out  fresh  issues  of 
paper  so  rapidly.  His  whole  scheme  looked  to- 
ward the  stabilization  of  the  finances,  lie  soon 
announced  a  new  curiency  having  a  gold-exchange 
basis,  with  the  "zloty,"  equal  in  value  to  the  gold 
franc,  as  the  unit  It  was  put  into  effect  on 
May  1  The  National  Loan  Bank  was  abolished 
and  on  April  28  the  National  Bank  ot  Poland  as 
the  sole  bank  of  issue  began  operations 

The  purpose  of  this  programme  WHS  to  make 
possible  the  balancing  of  national  expenditure 
arid  revenue  arid  to  give  the  country,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  restoration,  a  sense  of  financial 
health,  but  the  remedial  measures  proposed  and 
partially  put  into  effect  (particularly  the  wiping 
out  of  the  national  debts)  were  so  severe  that 
for  a  while  the  people  paid  heavily  On  the 
whole,  this  financial  reform  was  not  a  success 
and,  when  Grabaki  left  the  ministry,  Poland  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  Most  of  the  items 
in  his  reform  programme  had  been  undertaken 
against  the  advice  of  the  Bntish  financial  ad- 
vifeer,  as  well  as  Polish  economists  The  failuie 
of  the  programme  indirectly  led  to  the  Pilsudski 
coup.  In  1924  and  1925,  the  large  cunency  re- 
duction and  sharp  limitations  on  credit  slowed 
down  production  to  the  point  where  distress  be- 
came acute  There  was  much  unernplovment. 
Exports  fell  off  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
change rate  became  very  difficult.  The  harvest 
of  1924  was  bad,  foodstuffs  had  to  be  imported, 
and  prices  materially  increased 

In  November,  1924,  Poland  funded  her  war- 
relief  debt  with  the  United  States  and  in  Decem- 
ber, her  debt  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1925,  floated  a  loan  of  $35,000,000  in  the 
United  States.  While  these  acts  helped  to  restore 
a  feeling  of  confidence,  the  terms  of  the  financial 
settlements  and  of  the  loan  brought  sharp  criti- 
cism. Through  1925  the  conditions  of  economic 
distress  persisted,  and  gradually  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  position  was  weakened.  While 
the  Bank  of  Poland  kept  rigidly  to  its  policy  of 
currency  restriction,  the  pressing  demands  for/ 
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currency  brought  about  a  mounting  issue  by  the 
Government  of  unsecured  notes  and  small  coins 
whose  total  presently  exceeded  that  of  the  bank's 
note  issue  itself.  The  value  of  the  zloty  could 
not  be  maintained  and  it  fell  to  about  one-half 
its  nominal  value.  The  economic  distress  brought 
in  its  wake  the  natural  political  consequences. 
In  November,  1925,  the  Grabski  ministry  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  coalition  cabinet  formed 
by  Count  Skrzynski.  The  new  ministry  stopped 
the  issue  of  government  notes  and  reduced  the 
nulitaiy  and  civil  establishments,  and  the  re- 
sulting financial  improvement  was  reflected  in^  a 
temporary  rise  of  the  zloty;  but  internal  dis- 
sension continued,  and  dissatisfaction  was  in- 
ci  eased  by  nervousness  over  the  state  of  foieign 
relations  At  the  close  of  April,  the  Socialists 
vvithdiew  their  support  from  the  government  and 
the  iniuistiy  was  forced  to  resign.  On  May  10, 
the*  peasant  leader,  Witos,  formed  a  goveinment. 

At  this  juiictuie,  Marshal  Pilsudski  intervened. 
Living  in  retiiement  neai  Warsaw,  he  had  found 
populai  sentiment  turning  more  and  more  to  him 
aw  the  one  national  figure  capable  of  leading  the 
nation  out  of  its  maze  of  difficulties.  The  situ- 
ation was  hi  ought  to  a  head  by  a  dispute  over 
the  position  of  Pilsudski  himself.  Slated  for  the 
oihce  of  inspector  geiieial  of  the  aimy,  he  insisted 
that  the  post  be  kept  quite  free  from  Pailiamen- 
tai>  contiol,  but  the  Government,  strongly  sup- 
poi'ted  by  the  Right,  pioposed  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly siihseivient  to  Pailiament  On  May  12, 
Pilsudski  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  t loops  lo^al  to  him  and  entered  Waisaw.  Dui- 
ing  nearly  two  flays  oi  stieet  fighting,  the  Gov- 
einment  lesisted,  branding  Pilsudski  as  a  rebel, 
but  a  general  strike  pi  evented  them  fiom  bung- 
ing up  reinforcements  and  Pilsudski  was  soon 
mantel  of  the  situation  The  Wit  on  cabinet  and 
the  President  of  the  Republic  resigned  Kataj, 
Maishal  of  the  Pailiament,  became  acting  Presi- 
dent On  May  31,  the  two  Chambers  of  Parlia- 
ment elected  Pilsudski  Piesident  by  a  laige  ma- 
jonly,  but  he  lefused  the  office,  which  then  went 
to  one  of  his  siipporteis,  Piofessor  I  Mosicki. 
In  the  middle  of  June,  Pilsudski  became  com- 
mundei -in-chief  of  the  army,  with  poweis  quite 
independent  of  Pailiament  or  the  cabinet  Al- 
though he  was  admittedly  dictator,  he  refrained 
fiom  assuming  absolute  power,  and  the  opposition 
to  him  in  Pailiament  continued  stiongly  in  evi- 
dence It  was  sufficient  in  October  to  cause  the 
resignation  of  the  Bartel  ministiy,  which  had  been 
phi(  ed  in  office  following  the  coup  in  May  Pilsud- 
ski himself  theieupon  assumed  the  Premieiship. 

Tn  the  meantime,  constitutional  changes  had 
been  effected,  the  most  significant  of  which  gave 
the  Piesident  powei  to  issue  decrees  >\ith  the 
foice  of  law  uhen  Pailiament  was  not  in  session. 
Tlie  Government  made  use  of  this  powei  to  bring 
the  national  finances  back  to  a  sound  position, 
as  they  had  been  drifting  again  towaid  inflation. 
It  realfiimed  the  invitation  extended  by  the 
Skizynski  government  to  a  commission  headed  by 
the  Ameiican  expert,  Prof  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  to 
make  a  thcmmgh  study  of  Polish  finances,  and 
the  commission's  chief  recommendations  were 
adopted  The  British  coal  strike  in  1920,  bring- 
ing a  foieign  demand  for  Polish  coal,  and  the 
harvesting  of  good  crops  materially  helped,  and 
the  Government  was  able  to  stablize  tne  zloty 
unofficially  at  about  nine  to  the  dollar,  and  to 
balance  the  budget  During  1920  the  economic 
situation  continued  to  improve  and  in  October, 
aided  by  a  loan  of  $70,000,000  obtained  through 
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American  bankers  and  floated  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  other  cities,  the  Government  was  able  to 
stabilize  the  currency  permanently.  The  value 
of  the  zloty  was  fixed  at  8.9  to  the  dollar.  A 
new  currency  system  with  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
coins  was  introduced.  An  American  economist 
and  financiei,  Charles  S.  Dewey,  was  appointed 
financial  adviser  to  the  Government  with  another 
American,  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  also  an  econo- 
mist and  statistician,  as  assistant.  The  finances 
of  the  country,  following  these  moves,  were  soon 
in  excellent  shape. 

While  these  internal  readjustments  were  in 
progress,  the  foieign  relations  of  Poland  011  the 
whole  showed  continued  improvement,  although 
they  were  marked  by  many  disagreements  which 
brought  severe  strains.  Karly  in  192r>,  a  brush 
occurred  with  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  when 
Polish  representatives  set  up  a  numbei  of  Polish 
letter-boxes  in  the  city.  The  ensuing  dispute 
was  referred  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  was 
settled  by  a  decision  of  The  Hague  Court  on  May 
10,  favoring  the  Polish  contention.  A  change  in 
the  Danzig  administration  in  the  summer  brought 
much  better  feeling  between  the  city  and  Poland 

With  her  other  neighboi  s,  except  Germany  and 
Lithuania  and  on  one  occasion  Russia,  Poland's 
relations  wcie  charactci  ized  by  a  friendship  of 
increasing  cordiality  In  Fcbruaiy,  1925,  a  con- 
cordat was  signed  with  the  Holy  See  On  July 
13,  the  Polish  Parliament  ratified  the  aibitiatioii 
convention  signed  by  the  four  states,  Poland,  Lat- 
via, Finland,  and  Kstonia  Arbitration  treaties 
weie  likewise  signed  with  Czechoslovakia  and 
Austiia,  a  treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded 
with  Jugoslavia,  the  alliance  with  Rumania 
was  renewed,  and  commercial  conventions  ar- 
ranged with  a  number  of  countries  With  the 
United  States,  a  modus  Vivendi  existed  Negoti- 
ations for  a  treaty  were  pending  in  1929. 

\\ith  Geimany,  however,  a  state  of  latent  fric- 
tion ovei  the  western  fiontier  of  Poland  kept  a 
continual  tension  in  diplomatic  relations.  Ef- 
forts by  the  Powers  in  1925  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment by  which  existing  boundanes  would  be 
guaranteed  were  heartily  seconded  by  Poland,  but 
public  opinion  was  aroused  bv  Geiman  insistence 
on  making  an  exception  of  the  Polish-German 
frontier  and  the  evident  intention  to  seek  a  re- 
alignment of  it.  In  the  inteiest  of  security,  Po- 
land gave  full  support  to  the  Gcne\a  Protocol 
and  later  accepted  the  Locarno  treaties  although 
they  aroused  considerable  criticism.  The  strain 
in  Germ  an- Polish  relations  was  not  helped  when, 
on  June  15,  1925,  a  tariff  war  followed  the  failure 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treatv  and  when  fric- 
tion also  resulted  over  an  exchange  of  nationals 
prescribed  by  the  peace  treaty. 

When  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Germany 
to  the  League  Council  came  up  in  the  spring  of 
1920,  Poland,  influenced  by  Fiance,  insisted  also 
on  having  a  permanent  seat,  but  was  finally  in- 
duced to  accept  a  three-year  membership  on  the 
Council  with  privilege  of  reelection.  The  cool- 
ness remained  through  1920,  but  late  in  the  fol- 
lowing yeai  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  a 
commercial  agreement  which  would  end  the  tariff 
war,  and  several  unfruitful  conferences  weie  held. 
The  opposition  of  German  agrarian  interests  to 
the  importation  of  Polish  products,  however, 
blocked  all  attempts  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Al- 
though efforts  were  renewed  in  1928,  the  same 
factor  prevented  their  success. 

Still  moie  serious  was  the  hostility  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  an  aftermath  of  the  Vilna 
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dispute.  Refusing  to  acknowledge  the  award  of 
Vilna  to  Poland,  Lithuania  maintained  the  atti- 
tude of  being  in  an  actual,  though  inactive,  state 
of  war  with  Poland.  A  conference  in  October, 
1925,  failed  to  achieve  an  understanding,  and 
dliring  the  following  two  years  the  situation  re- 
mained unchanged;  but  in  December,  1927,  Pre- 
mier Valderaaras  of  Lithuania  met  with  Marshal 
Pilsudski  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  agreed  to  end  the  "state 
of  war"  and  work  for  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  During  1928  several 
attempts  were  made  to  come  to  a  definite  agree- 
ment, but  a  conference  in  May  and  another  in 
November  broke  up  without  results.  Between 
Kussia  and  Poland,  the  events  of  1925  in  Europe, 
particularly  the  Locarno  treaties,  induced  a  more 
friendly  feeling,  sti  engthened  by  the  visit  to 
Warsaw  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Tchi- 
cherin  in  September.  It  did  not,  however,  flower 
into  a  foiiual  written  undertaking.  In  1927,  the 
muider  at  Warsaw  of  the  Soviet  Minister  to 
Poland,  Peter  Voikov,  by  a  young  Russian,  led  to 
the  exchange  of  a  number  of  acrimonious  notes, 
but  the  incident  was  closed  following  the  convic- 
tion and  sentencing  of  the  assassin.  It  had  in- 
terrupted negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  friendship  which  were  later  resumed.  A 
Polish  delegation  visited  Moscow  in  January, 
1928.  In  February,  a  railway  treaty  between  the 
two  counti  ies  was  signed  at  Vilna.  At  the  close 
of  1928,  Poland  agieed  to  the  Russian  proposal 
for  the  signing  of  a  protocol  to  the  Kellogg^Bii- 
and  Treaty,  along  with  other  countries  of  central 
Europe,  by  which  the  pact  was  to  come  into  im- 
mediate effect  as  between  those  counti  ies. 

Up  to  midsummer,  1929,  the  Pilsudski  dicta- 
torship had  shown  no  signs  of  weakening.  In 
March,  1928,  Paihanicntaiy  elections  apparently 
returned  a  majoiity  favorable  to  Pilsudski. 
When  that  body  elected  a  speaker,  however,  his 
candidate  was  defeated  by  a  Socialist.  In  May, 
a  serious  illness  forced  Pilsudski  to  retiie  tem- 
porarily, and  the  opposition  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  Paihament  He  leturned  to  the  helm  in 
June,  piorogued  Paihament,  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  most  of  his  cabinet,  and  then  himself 
resigned  the  Premiership,  taking  the  position  of 
Minister  of  War.  M.  Bartel  once  more  became 
Pieinier,  although  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was 
merely  the  dictator's  agent  and  that  the  full 
power  of  the  dictatorship  remained.  The  opposi- 
tion to  Parliament  which  had  marked  Pilsudski's 
policy  from  the  beginning  increased.  His  former 
adherents,  the  Socialists,  turned  against  him, 
and  joined  the  opposition.  In  the  summer  of 

1928,  he  attacked  that  body  in  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle of  exti  aoi  dmary  violence.     In  January,  1929, 
as  an  expression  of  his  dislike,  he  refused  to  at- 
tend the  hearings  on  the  budget  and  later  severely 
criticized  the  budget  adopted. 

It  was  understood  that  this  antagonism  was  to 
find  full  expression  in  the  governmental  reor- 
ganization provided  by  the  long-awaited  new  con- 
stitution. The  draft  of  this  constitution,  framed 
under  Pilsudski's  direction,  appeared  on  Feb.  21, 

1929,  and    fully    confirmed    these    expectations. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  new  instrument  was  the 
transfer  of  power  from  the  legislative  to  the  ex- 
ecutive.    The  President,  who  would  be  chosen  by 
popular  vote  for  a  seven-year  term,  would  have 
sole  power  to  conclude  treaties,  possess  the  veto 
power   over    legislation,    appoint   ministers    (re- 
sponsible only  to  him,  the  President),  and  open 
and  dissolve  Parliament. 


In  the  spring  of  1929,  a  cabinet  reorganization 
was  made  necessary  by  the  resignation  of  Finance 
Minister  Czechowicz,  who  had  been  impeached  by 
Parliament  on  the  charge  of  making  large  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  the  budget  without  the 
approval  of  Parliament.  Pilsudski  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  the  act  and  the  trial  was 
brought  to  an  inconclusive  close.  This  was  on 
March  8.  On  April  3,  Premier  Baitel  resigned 
and  there  were  changes  in  other  posts.  On  April 
14,  Major  Casimir  Switalski,  a  Pilsudski  adher- 
ent, became  Premier,  presiding  over  a  cabinet 
made  up  of  close  followers  of  the  dictator.  With 
full  control  of  the  government  and  apparently 
with  the  support  of  the  people,  Pilsudski's  posi- 
tion in  the  summer  of  1929  appeared  stronger 
than  at  any  time  since  the  coup  d'etat  See 
DANZIG,  LITHUANIA,  SILESIA,  UPPER;  VILNA; 
GALICIA,  EAST;  UKRAINE;  WORLD  WAR,  Eastern 
Front 

POLAR  RESEARCH.  The  polar  regions 
are  becoming  increasingly  familiar  to  the  world 
and  the  last  15  years  have  seen  the  unexplored 
part  of  the  Arctic  Sea  substantially  diminished 
The  more  obvious,  superficial  surveys  which  the 
airplane  and  the  airsmp  make  possible  have  in 
most  cases  been  followed  by  careful  and  detailed 
studies 

Arctic.  The  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition, 
1913-18,  was  divided  into  two  paities,  the 
northern  undei  Stefansson  and  the  southern  under 
Anderson.  Stefansson's  plans  weie  disarianged 
by  the  loss  of  his  ship,  the  Karluk.  Continuing 
his  explorations  under  di faculties,  Stefans&on 
traced  the  continental  shelf  of  the  Aictir  Ocean 
from  Melville  Island,  northeast  to  80°  7'  North 
Latitude,  94°  54'  West  Longitude,  discovered 
Meighen  Island  and  mapped  parts  of  Ellef 
Ringnes  and  Amund  Ringnes  lands  and 
Lougheed  Island.  lie  made  extensive  sledge 
journeys  on  the  ice  north  of  Alaska,  later  his 
assistant  Stoikerson  attained  by  sledge  approx- 
imately 74°  North  Latitude,  150°  West  Longi- 
tude. *  Dining  these  expeditions,  Stefansson 
made  it  a  point  to  live  off  the  country  HO  far  as 
possible  and  was  generally  successful  The 
southern  dhision  under  Andoison  did  less 
spectacular  woik  but  made  a  thorough  biological 
and  physical  study  of  the  northein  coast  of  the 
Northwest  Teiritories  The  official  reports  form 
a  valuable  contribution  to  science  as  they  tieat 
of  the  fauna,  floia,  ethnology,  etc.  of  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic. 

On  his  1913-17  expedition,  MacMillan  pene- 
trated into  the  unknown  regions  northwest  of 
Giant  Land  to  the  alleged  site  of  Crocker  Land, 
repoited  as  a  discovery  by  Peary,  and  proved  its 
nonexistence.  His  second  voyage,  1921-22,  was 
to  Baffin  Island  where  he  mapped  a  coast  line, 
explored  the  interior,  and  made  collections  of 
its  fauna  and  flora  The  MacMillan  Expedition 
of  1923-24  included  woik  on  the  glaciers  of  the 
Kane  Sea  regions.  lie  erected  at  Cape  Sabine 
the  tablet  of  the  National  deogiaphic  Society 
maiking  the  final  woik  of  the  Greely  Expedition 
which  represented  the  United  States  in  its  first 
scientific  cooperation  with  other  nations — the 
International  Circumpolar  Stations,  1881-81. 

The  Fifth  Thule  Expedition  of  Rasmussen, 
1921-24,  engaged  in  a  biological,  anthropological, 
archaeological,  ethnological,  and  folklore  survey 
of  the  Eskimo  tribes  living  on  the  Arctic  edge 
of  North  America.  Amundsen  had  originally 
planned  to  drift  the  Maud  across  the  Arctic 
Ocean  starting  from  Bering  Strait.  Forced  to 
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winter,  owing  to  ice  conditions,  at  Aion  Island, 
Siberia,  in  1919-20  he  discovered  new  islands  and 
made  collections  of  fauna  and  flora  and  studied 
the  native  Chukchees.  Two  dispatch  hearers  per- 
ished en  route  to  Norway.  Renewed  efforts  the 
next  year  damaged  the  ship  so  that  Amunsden 
was  forced  to  return. 

Russians  pursued  explorations  along  the  Si- 
herian  coasts  with  a  view  to  establishing  regular 
Hummer  sea  traffic,  but  the  results  were  un- 
satisfactory. Vilkitski  in  1915  completed  the 
Northeast  Passage  from  cast  to  west.  It  was 
learned  that  the  missing  Russian  Polar  Expedi- 
tious of  Russanoff  and  of  Brusiloff  perished  east 
of  Franz  Josef  Land. 

Since  1924  polar  discovery  has  been  character- 
ized primarily  by  the  use  of  aerial  transporta- 
tion as  a  medium  of  exploration.  The  Inter- 
national Society  for  the  Exploration  of  tho 
Arctic  Regions  by  Means  of  the  Airship  was 
01  gam  zed  in  1920.  With  members  from  twenty 
nations,  the  value  of  this  Society  as  a  coordina- 
tor of  polar  lesearch  is  very  evident  The 
piograinme  of  the  Aeroarctic,  as  the  Society  is 
popularly  termed,  includes  the  publication  of 
the  Quaiterly,  Arfc/t*,  which  was  commenced  in 
1928,  the  establishment  of  scientific  observa- 
tories in  the  Arctic;  and  extended  exploration 
with  the  (fraf  Zeppchn  in  1930  under  the 
leadership  of  Fridtjof  Nanscn.  In  1925  Mac- 
Millan  Jed  an  expedition  to  Etah,  Greenland, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Geogiaphic 
Society  and  the  IT.  S  Navy  Department.  The 
chief  interest  centied  in  a  naval  unit  of  three 
planes  and  nine  men  under  Commander  Byrd. 
Because  of  adveine  conditions,  flying  opciations 
weie  limited  to  15  days  Exploiations  of  the 
Aictic  Sea  proved  impossible  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  supply  bases  and  al- 
though a  number  of  flights  weie  made,  they 
neivcd  principally  to  familiarize  the  aviators 
with  arctic*  flying 

On  May  21,  1925,  Amundsen  with  two  men  in 
the  A'  I"*  and  Ellsworth  with  t\vo  companies  in 
the  A-2//  staitcd  from  Kings  Bay,  Svalbard,  for 
the  North  Pole.  Forced  down  within  130  miles 
of  the  Pole  by  a  westerly  diift  which  cost  them 
the  fuel  necessary  to  make  their  goal,  the  two 
gioups  devoted  their  energies  to  getting  the 
JV-^5  into  the  air.  Aftei  many  failures,  this 
was  accomplished  on  June  15  and  the  entire 
party  reached  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  where 
they*  were  picked  up  by  a  sealer. 

Commanded  by  O.  Wisting,  Amundsen's 
whalei  Maud  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  Ber- 
ing Strait  in  August,  1922,  drifted  for  two  years 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Eastern  Siberia  and 
returned  to  Nome,  Alaska,  on  Aug  22,  1925. 
Although  the  ship  failed  to  traverse  a  new  region, 
the  scientific  work  under  Sverdrup  was  of  signi- 
ficance along  magnetic,  meteorological  and  oeean- 
ographical  lines. 

The  year  1920  saw  a  renewal  of  aerial  flights 
in  the  Arctic.  Establishing  his  base  at  Kings 
Bay,  Svalbard,  Commandei  Byrd,  with  Bennett 
as  pilot,  on  May  9  flew  a  Fokker  plane  to  the 
North  Pole  and  returned  to  his  base  in  15U 
hours.  No  new  land  was  seen  over  the  9000 
square  miles  of  hitherto  untraversed  territory. 

On  May  13,  1920,  the  Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Nobile  Transpolar  Expedition  completed  a  71- 
hour  flight  in  the  dirigible  Norge  from  Kings 
Bay,  Svalbard,  across  the  North  Pole  to  Teller, 
Alaska.  Radio  communication  was  maintained 
until  87°  North  Latitude  after  passing  the 


Pole.  This  2700  mile  flight  eliminated  a  largo 
area  from  the  unknown,  but  to  the  north  of 
Alaska  where  land  is  more  probable,  visibility 
was  poor.  Adverse  weather  conditions  over 
Alaska  confused  navigation  and  forced  the  land- 
ing at  Teller. 

In  1926  the  Cambridge  Expedition  to  East 
Greenland,  under  Wordie,  explored  the  coast 
from  Scoresby  Sound  to  Sabine  Island  where 
pendulum  obseivations  were  made.  High  moun- 
tains were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Peter- 
manii  Peak.  Basing  his  expedition  on  the  maps 
by  the  Cambridge  Expedition,  Lauge  Koch  made 
two  geological  reconnaissance  expeditions  along 
the  East  Greenland  coast  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1920-27.  MacMillan  visited  Green- 
land, Baffin  Island  and  Labiador  in  1926  to 
make  collections  for  the  Field  Museum.  Geoige 
Palmer  Putnam  in  the  Morrtfisey  reached  Etah 
on  a  collecting  expedition  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Putnam  again 
went  north  in  1927  when,  on  visiting  south- 
western Baffin  Island,  his  surveys  eliminated 
some  5000  square  miles  from  earlier  maps  of 
Foxe  Land. 

Desirious  of  searching  for  new  land,  of  study- 
ing the  feasibility  of  ebtablishing  meterological 
stations  in  the  Fai  North,  and  of  proving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  airplane  in  high  latitudes,  Cap- 
tain Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  in  1926  frequently 
crossed  the  Endicott  Mountains  on  flights  be- 
tween Fairbanks  and  Barrow,  Alaska,  and  made 
one  reconnaissance  flight  of  150  miles  over  the 
Arctic  Sea  On  March  29,  1927,  with  Eielson  as 
pilot,  he  flew  from  Point  Bairow  to  Latitude 
77°  45'  North,  175°  West  Longitude,  where  a 
sounding  was  taken  winch  revealed  a  depth 
of  5440  meters  (17,847.7  feet).  The  gas  supply 
failed  before  land  was  regained  and  the  avi- 
ators walked  and  drifted  for  over  250  miles  be- 
fore reaching  land.  On  April  15,  1928,  travel- 
ing a  pieviously  plotted  course  to  the  north  ot 
the  Canadian  Aictic  Archipelago,  Wilkiim  ac- 
complished a  21%-hour  flight  from  Point  Bairow 
to  Dead  Man's  Island,  Svalbard.  Good  visibility 
during  this  remarkable  flight  enabled  him  to  re- 
duce considerably  the  extent  of  unexploied  area 
between  Noith  Ameiica  and  the  Noith  Pole. 
Kings  Bay,  Svalbaid,  served  as  the  base  for 
the  dirigible,  Italia,  which  made  three  polar 
flights  in  May,  1928,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Nobile  The  fust  tup,  to  Fian/  Josef  Land, 
was  curtailed  because  of  fog;  the  second  was 
over  the  vicinity  of  Northern  Land,  on  the 
third  flight,  which  reached  the  North  Pole,  the 
It  aha  was  wrecked  near  Northeast  Land.  Two 
weeks  later,  communication  was  established  be- 
tween the  Citta  di  Mil  a  no,  base  ship  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  the  occupants  of  the  mam  gondola 
which  had  been  toin  from  the  bag  when  the  air- 
ship first  crashed  Many  rescue  expeditions 
were  oiganized  and  on  July  12  the  Soviet  ice- 
bieaker,  Krassin,  reached  the  marooned  men 
Previously,  Nobile  was  icscued  by  the  aviator, 
Lundborg,  and  Dr.  Malmgren  lost  his  life  in  an 
atempt  to  leach  land  with  two  Italian  com- 
panions who  were  later  taken  aboard  the  Krassin. 
In  all,  eight  of  the  crew  were  lost  and  Captain 
Roald  Amundsen  and  five  others  disappeared 
while  flying  to  the  rescue  of  the  Italians. 

In  1929  a  Soviet  expedition  made  a  voyage  to 
Franz  Josef  Land  on  the  ice-breaker,  Scdov, 
and  the  Soviet  flag  was  raised  over  this  territory 
on  July  29.  The  exploring  expedition  was 
headed  by  Otto  Schmidt,  and  Professors  Vize  and 
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Samoilovich  who  headed  the  expedition  on  the 
Malygin  and  the  Krasain,  sent  to  rescue  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Italia  in  1928,  were  members  of  the 
party. 

During  1928  MacMillan  collected  natural  his- 
tory specimens  for  the  Field  Museum  in  north- 
ern Labrador.  The  Third  University  of  Michi- 
gan Expedition  to  Greenland  under  Professor 
Hobbs  completed  a  year's  study  of  meteorological 
conditions  and  their  relations  to  the  problem  of 
world  weather.  At  Angmassalik,  the  Rumanian 
Greenland  Expedition  under  Dumbrava  made 
observations  similar  to  those  of  the  Hobbs  Ex- 
pedition. The  Oxford  University  Expedition  to 
Greenland  of  1928  continued  its  biological  studies 
under  Dr  Ixmgstaff. 

In  the  Siberian  Arctic,  numerous  expeditions 
under  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  have 
studied  the  ethnology  and  natural  resources  of 
the  area  A  colony  was  established  on  Wrangell 
Island  in  1926  Efforts  to  reach  the  island  in 
1928  were  unavailing  due  to  ice  conditions.  In 
July,  1929,  the  Soviet  ice-breaker  Liike  left 
Japan  for  Wrangell  Island  with  a  party  of  sci- 
entists and  explorers  who  were  to  remain  there 
for  several  years 

Antarctic.  The  World  War  and  the  necessity 
of  first  trying  airplanes  in  the  more  accessible 
and  milder  Arctic  weie  causes  for  the  lack  of  ex- 
peditions in  the  Antarctic  during  this  period. 
Bold  in  plan  and  adventurous  in  execution  was 
Shackleton's  attempt  to  cross  the  continent  of 
Antarctica  from  the  Endurance  in  Weddell  Sea 
to  the  Aurora  in  Ross  Sea.  In  the  Endurance, 
he  penetrated  Weddell  Sea  to  77°  south  lati- 
tude, 3.r>°  west  longitude  and,  skirting  the 
shores  of  the  southern  continent,  added  200 
miles  of  new  (Caird)  coast  No  landing  could 
be  made  and  the  ship,  beset  in  ice  and  dufting 
with  the  main  pack,  was  eventually  crushed. 
After  the  Hen-floe  diiftiug  north  melted,  the  crew 
reached  Elephant  Island  by  boat  from  which 
isolated  land  they  were  finally  rescued  after 
four  dangeiouH  voyages  by  Shackleton.  In  1917 
this  indomitable  cxploier  rescued  seven  men  of 
the  Aurora  maiooned  in  Rows  Sea  where  three 
had  died  in  the  meantime.  On  u  subsequent 
antarctic  voyage  111  the  Quest,  Shackleton  died 
and  wan  buried  at  South  Georgia,  1922;  the 
Quest  reached,  however,  new  positions  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean.  Cope's  Expedition  1920-23 
wintered  on  the  most  southwesterly  point  reached 
on  Graham  Land,  and  theie  made  extended 
physical  observations  Its  members,  however, 
failed  to  cross  Graham  Land  and  explore  the 
west  shores  of  Weddell  Sea 

Hoping  to  ward  off  depletion  of  the  South 
Atlantic  inhaling  grounds  and  effect  a  conserva- 
tion of  this  veiy  lucrative  business,  the  British 
government  in  1920  and  1927  equipped  two 
shfps,  the  Discover}/  and  the  William  Scoresby 
and  subsidized  a  systematic  investigation  of 
whales  and  their  food.  This  was  carried  on  at 
the  whaling  stations  and  in  the  surrounding 
waters  of  the  Fulklands  and  South  Georgia. 

Norwegian  whalers,  who  are  particularly 
active  in  the  Antarctic,  have  accomplished  con- 
siderable exploration  in  these  waters  In  1926 
the  Odd  1  relocated  Peter  I  Island,  last  re- 
ported in  1910  In  1927  a  Norwegian  group 
landed  and  took  possession  of  Bouvet  Island 
The  identity  and  exact  location  of  this  island 
have  been  geographical  problems  for  many  years 
— several  islands  having  been  reported  trom  the 
neighborhood  but  proving  elusive  on  further  in- 


vestigation. Great  Britain  has  acknowledged 
the  claim  of  Norway  to  this  island.  During  the 
winter  of  1928-29,  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition 
established  in  the  Bay  of  Whales,  Ross  Sea,  a 
base  for  extended  exploration  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent.  This  large  and  well-equipped  expe- 
dition left  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1928 
in  three  ships.  Before  him,  Commander  Byrd 
has  the  largest  extent  of  unexploied  land  in  the 
world,  the  possibility  of  conquering  the  South 
Pole  by  air  and  the  opportunity  of  making  valu- 
able contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Ant- 
aictica  The  1928  Antarctic  Expedition  of  Cap- 
tain Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  consisted  of  himself  and 
three  companions.  Headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  the  whaling  station  in  the  enclosed 
harbor  of  Deception  Island  where  a  perilous 
iiinway  for  the  planes  was  prepared.  On  Dec. 
19.  1928,  Wilkins  flew  south  th tough  Giahani 
Land  and  made  the  significant  discovery  that 
this  peninsula  is  separated  fiom  the  Antaictic 
Continent  by  a  number  of  ice-filled  depressions 
Many  new  topogiaphic  features  were  noted  and 
named  . 

POLASEK,  ALIUN  (1879-  ).  An  Ameii- 
can  sculptoi  and  teacher,  boin  at  Frenstat, 
Moravia,  who  studied  art  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Aits  and  the  Anieiican  Acad- 
emy in  Rome  and  in  1910  was  awarded  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  After  1916  he  was  bead  of  the 
department  of  sculpture  at  the  Ait  Institute  of 
Chicago,  llis  sculptuies  have  been  exhibited 
at  Rome,  Paris,  New  Yoik,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago  and  are  on  permanent  exhibition  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Aits,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  Yoik  City,  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  the  Detimt  Mu- 
seum They  include  the  bust  of  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  a  portrait  of 
F  D  Millet  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Aits,  "The  Sowei,"  at  the  Chicago  Ait 
Institute,  "Ampliation,"  at  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Art,  and  "Bubble,"  at  the  Milwaukee 
Art  Iiibtitute 

POLICE  POWER.  Sec  LAW,  PROGRESS  OF 
THK 

POLING,  DANIEL  ALFRED  (1884-  )  An 
Anieiican  clergyman,  who  was  born  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  graduated  at  Dallas  (Oreg. )  College 
He  pursued  post-graduate  studies  at  Lafayette 
(Oreg  )  Seminary  and  at  Ohio  State  Uimeisity. 
In  1912  he  was  the  Prohibition  Party  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  a  leader  in  temper- 
ance campaigns  and  active  in  federated  church 
movements  During  1923-29  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Maible  Collegiate  Refoimed  Church  in  New 
York  City.  He  resigned  in  the  latter  yeai  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  his  work  for  youth  He 
is  president  of  the  International  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavoi  and  editor  of  the  Christian  Jlerald 
In  1929  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Session 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America.  He  wrote  Mothers  of  Men  (1914); 
Huts  in  Hell  (1918);  Learn  to  Live  (1923); 
What  Men  "Need  Most  (1923)  ;  An  Adventure  m 
Evangelism  (1925)  ;  The  Furnace  (192f>)  ;  John 
of  Oregon  (1926)  ,  Radio  Talks  (1920-27)  ;  and 
The  Heretic  (1928). 

POLISH  LITERATURE.  With  the  reunion 
of  the  divided  portions  of  Poland  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  Polish  .Republic,  a  new 
epoch  in  literature  opened  and,  as  if  to  stress 
this  fact,  there  came  a  series  of  deaths  which 
removed  nearly  all  the  well-known  authors. 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  accepted  by  the  woild  as 
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the  pre-war  representative  of  Poland,  died  in 
19  Hi.  Wladyslaw  (Ladislas)  Reymont,  who  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1924 
for  his  novel,  The  Peasants,  died  in  1925; 
Stefan  Zeromski,  his  great  rival  and  the  author 
of  seveial  historical  novels,  as  Ashen  and  The 
Wind  from  the  Nea,  died  a  few  months  later. 
.Jan  Kasprowicz,  the  Polish  Wordswoith,  died  in 
1920;  and  Stanislaw  Przybyszewski,  known  for 
his  psychological  novels,  passed  away  in  1927. 

With  this  heavy  necrology,  Polish  litera- 
ture passed  into  a  post-war  existence,  but  this 
existence  itself  stresses  those  qualities  of  dar- 
ing and  of  adventure  that  have  always  marked 
Polish  painting  Thus,  we  have  many  volumes 
of  what  may  be  called  semi -fiction,  dealing 
with  the  almost  incredible  Experiences  of  Poles 
on  the  Eastern  fiont,  in  Sibena,  and  elsewhere. 
Pci  haps  we  should  group  here  the  writings  of 
Ferdinand  Ossondowski,  Beasts,  Men  and  (lods, 
and  The  florae  on  the  Hill,  by  Eugeniusz 
Malaczcwski,  who  was  killed  during  the  War. 
Thcie  is  also  The  Blaze,  by  Mine  Kossak- 
Szc/ucka.  Other  names  in  this  group  are 
Feidinand  (Joctcl  and  Waclaw  Sieroszewski. 
In  all  these  works,  theie  is  a  union  of  adven- 
ture and  of  action  with  an  almost  mystical  ap- 
pieciation  of  the  peaceful  mission  of  Poland. 
Jozef  Wcjsscnhof  and  Aridrzej  Stiug  aie  other 
notable  novelists,  and  the  tiadition  of  Reyniout 
is  continued  by  Orkan,  who  writes  of  village 
life  in  the  Tatra. 

In  poctiy,  the  leading  writer  is  undoubtedly 
Leopold  Staff,  but  his  achievments  do  not 
measure  up  to  those  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion Jozef  Tuwim  is  another  authoi  ot  the 
same  \\aisaw  group  of  intei  nationalists  who 
aie  striving  to  express  in  their  woiks  emotions 
nnd  themes  which  are  common  to  all  mankind 
Opposed  to  them  is  the  C/aitak  gioup  fiom 
the  Tatra  Mountains,  the  members  of  which 
stiess  the  lich  lore  of  the  Polish  soil.  In  thih 
group,  /egadowicz  is  the  most  prominent  name. 

Other  iorms  of  liteiature,  as  the  employ- 
ment of  psychoanalysis,  etc ,  also  are  practiced, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  nucleus  of  a  literature  and  not  with  its 
definite  flowering  The  biidden  restoration  of 
national  life,  the  sudden  change  of  the  problems 
befoie  the  liteiary  world,  and  the  loss  of  the 
modem  mastcis  have  cieated  a  confusion  which 
will  be  satisfactorily  resolved  in  a  few  yeais, 
when  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  been 
trained  in  a  free  Poland  will  hold  the  literature 
in  their  own  hands  and  will  have  created  some- 
thing which  is  fully  in  accord  with  modern 
conditions. 

POLISH  NATIONAL  COUNCIL.     Sec  Po- 

LAAD 

POLITICAL     AND     SOCIAL     SCIENCE, 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF.  A  learned,  society 
founded  in  1889  for  the  study  of  political  and 
social  science,  including  industrial  and  economic 
topics  Its  bimonthly  ollicial  publication,  The 
Annals,  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  particu- 
lar subject  of  political,  economic,  or  social  im- 
portance Among  the  subjects  treated  in  1915 
were  industrial  opportunity,  America's  interests 
as  affected  by  the  War  in  Euiope,  and  public 
budgets;  in  191  (i,  preparedness  and  America's 
international  programme,  and  new  possibilities  in 
education.  In  the  following  year,  The  Annals 
contained  articles  on  the  purposes  and  ideals  of 
the  Mexican  Involution,  modern  insurance  prob- 
lems, and  the  stabilization  of  industrial  employ- 


ment, and  in  May  a  supplement  was  issued, 
dealing  with  the  Mexican  constitution  and  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  to  international 
affairs.  Some  of  the  issues  in  1918  were  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  mobilization  of 
American  resources  for  war  and  relief  woik, 
rehabilitation,  and  labor.  In  1919  international 
economics  and  the  railroad  problem  were  dis- 
cussed; in  1920  the  new  American  thrift,  bonds 
and  the  bond  market,  revival  of  American  busi- 
ness, and  child  welfare;  in  1922  the  Fedeial  Re- 
serve System,  Russia,  western  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  in  1923,  among  other  subjects,  pro- 
hibition; in  1924  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the 
January  supplement,  and  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  League  of  Nations,  weie  outstanding 
subjects  of  discussion.  In  1923  the  agricultural 
situation  in  the  United  States,  and  power;  in 
1927  the  installment  plan  of  buying,  aviation,  and 
Philippine  independence  were  treated  in  separate 
issues;  and  volumes  in  1928  were  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  large  inland  waterway  projects  in 
the  United  States,  the  international  situation, 
stabilization  ot  commodity  prices,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Negro. 

In  1923  the  Academy  was  addressed  by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  at  the  annual  meeting  and  two 
conferences  weie  held  in  that  year  on  the  coal 
industries  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  respectively. 
Subsequent  annual  meetings,  for  the  most  pait, 
considered  some  phase  of  the  intci national  situ- 
ation, usually  America's  relation  to  the  Euio- 
pean  situation,  the  subject  111  1928  ha\ing  been 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Present  International  Situ- 
ation. Other  meetings  in  1928  discussed  Local 
Taxation ,  The  Reconstruction  of  Belgium ,  and 
Freedom  of  Speech  in  the  United  States.  The 
president  in  1928  was  Dr  L.  S.  Rowe,  who  had 
held  this  position  since  1902;  vice  presidents 
were  Dr  Ernest  Minor  Pattcison,  the  Hon  Her- 
bert 0.  Hoo\er,  and  Dr.  Chailes  K  Meinam; 
secretary,  Dr.  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  and  tieasurer, 
Chailes  J.  Rhoads. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  ACADEMY  OF.  An 
organization  founded  in  18HO,  composed  of  men 
and  women  inteicstcd  in  political,  economic,  and 
social  questions.  It  functions,  in  coopoiation 
with  Columbia  University,  through  two  annual 
meetings,  and  its  publications,  The  Political  *SVi- 
enae  Quarterly,  The  Annual  Record  of  Political 
Events,  arid  The  Proceedings,  a  semi-annual  in 
which  are  printed  the  papers  submitted  at  tho 
general  meetings 

Various  articles  by  authorities  on  public  ques- 
tions of  national  and  intei  national  scope  appear 
in  the  Quarterly.  \\ ar  debts,  taxation,  the  fu- 
ture of  prices,  popular  ownership  of  property, 
and  trade  associations  wcie  some  of  the  topics 
discussed  at  recent  semi-annual  meetings.  In 
1920  a  meeting  at  Bnarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.,  took 
the  form  of  an  international  conference  on  tho 
subject  of  the  United  States  in  i elation  to  Eu- 
rope, with  leprescntatives  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  participating. 

The  members  of  the  academy  numbered  68.13 
at  the  opening  of  1929,  10  being  honoiary,  215 
life,  and  approximately  1100  subscribing  mem- 
bers, chiefly  libraries  and  organizations.  Both 
active  and  subscribing  incmbeis  aie  drawn  fiom 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  fiom  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  leading 
European  countries.  Officers  for  1928  weic. 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  president;  Albert  Shaw 
and  Paul  3VI.  Warburg,  vice  piesidents,  Parker  T. 
Moon,  secretary  and  editor  of  the  publications; 
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George  A.  Plimpton,  treasurer;  and  Ethel  War- 
ner, secretary  and  assistant  treasurer.  The  head- 
quarters are  in  Fayerweather  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

POLITICS,  INSTITUTE  OF.  An  annual  ses- 
sion founded  at  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  through  the  generosity  of  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  and  continued  with  the  financial  coopera- 
tion of  the  General  Education  Board  and  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing the  study  of  politics  and  promoting  a  better 
understanding  of  international  problems  and 
relations.  Although  the  institute  was  pioposed 
in  1913,  the  first  seHSion,  as  a  result  of  various 
conditions,  was  postponed  until  the  summer  of 
1921.  Memlierfthip  is  limited  to  men  and  women 
who  are  members  of  faculties  of  colleges  and 
univei  sities,  to  writers  on  foreign  politics,  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  direction  of  foreign  com- 
merce 01  banking,  to  diplomatic  and  consular 
officials,  to  officeis  of  the  Aimy  and  Navy,  to 
editors,  foreign  correspondents  of  the  press,  and, 
by  invitation,  to  others  who  have  had  training  and 
experience  in  international  law  and  politics. 
The  public  interest  is  advanced  through  lectures, 
conferences,  and  round-table  discussions,  under 
the  leadership  of  authorities  on  international 
problems. 

At  the  first  session,  held  in  July  and  August, 
1921,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  international 
relations,  among  those  present  were  Viscount 
James  Bryce  of  England,  Count  Paul  Teleki  of 
Hungary,  and  Tommaao  Tittoni  of  Italy.  The 
second  conference,  devoted  also  to  international 
relations,  gave  special  emphasis  to  problems  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and 
Latin  America,  and  attracted  such  eminent 
scholars  and  statesmen  as  Lionel  Curtis  and 
Philip  Henry  Kerr  of  England,  Manoel  de 
Oliveira  Lima  of  Peru,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Redlich 
of  Austria 

The  third  conference,  which  was  held  in  1923, 
was  addressed  by  (Jen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Sir 
Edward  Grigg  of  London,  Count  Harry  Kessler 
of  Berlin,  and  others,  and  special  interest  centred 
in  the  various  international  aspects  of  the  Rus- 
sian question.  Among  the  visitors  of  interna- 
tional reputation  who  participated  in  the  sessions 
in  successive  years  were:  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff  of 
Oxford,  John  Spayo,  Count  Alexander  Skrzynski, 
Polish  Prime  Minister,  Robert  Masson  of  Paris, 
Leo  S.  Rowe  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  of  London,  in  1925;  Dr.  Al- 
fred E.  Zimmerman,  commissioner  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Vienna,  Sir  Fredenck  Whyte,  presi- 
dent of  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  from 
1920  to  1925,  and  A.  Mendel  ssohn-Bartholdy,  in 
1926;  D'r.  Jacob  l^ange,  Danish  authority  on 
agriculture,  Dr.  Robert  Michels,  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  University  of  Basel, 
Switzerland,  Bishop  Nicholai  of  Ochrida,  Serbia, 
Moises  Saenz,  Mexican  Uncler-Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Dr.  Peter  Reinhold,  formerly  Minister 
in  the  Luther  cabinet  in  the  German  Keich,  and 
Count  Carlo  Sforza,  member  of  the  Italian  Senate, 
in  1927;  and  at  the  eighth  session  in  1928, 
Halide  Edib  Hanum,  leader  of  the  feminist  move- 
ment in  Turkey,  Dr.  Otto  Hoetzsch,  member  of 
the  German  Reichstag  and  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Louis  Pierard, 
member  of  the  Belgian  Parliament,  Dr.  Y.  C. 
James  Yen,  leader  of  the  Mass  Educational  Move- 
ment in  China,  Dr.  Chao  Chu  Wu,  former 
Secretary  for  Foreign  AfTairs  of  the  Nanking 
government,  and  Count  Carlo  Sforza. 


At  the  1929  session,  the  speakers  of  interna- 
tional reputation  included  George  Young  of  Lon- 
don, Count  Giovanni  Elia  of  Rome,  and  Prof. 
T.  E.  Gregory  of  London.  Lecture  courses  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  William  E.  Rappard  of  Geneva 
on  the  Trend  of  International  Cooperation  in 
Europe  since  the  War  and  by  Andr6  Siegfried  of 
Paris  on  the  Political  System  in  France.  The 
round-table  discussions  included  such  topics  as 
Canadian-American  Relations;  Limitation  of 
Armaments;  The  Interests  of  United  States  Citi- 
zens in  Latin  America;  Post- War  Constitutional 
Changes  in  Europe;  Planned  Prosperity:  The 
Effect  of  Public  Fiscal  Policies  on  Trade  and  Em- 
ployment; Banking,  Currency,  and  Exchange; 
Trade  Relations  as  Affected  by  Politics,  Science, 
and  Finance;  and  Inter- Ally  Debts  and  Repara- 
tions. Special  general  conferences  were  held  on 
the  following:  Mexico:  Financial,  Social,  and 
Political  Changes  since  1910;  Financial  and 
Commercial  Relations  with  Latin  America;  Amer- 
ican-Canadian Mineral  Resources;  Chinese-Rus- 
sian Relations. 

The  administrative  officers  of  the  institute  in 
1929  were  Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  chairman; 
Walter  Wallace  McLaren,  executive  secretary, 
and  Willard  Evans  Hoyt,  treasurer.  The  head- 
quarters aie  at  1  Hopkins  Hall,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

POLK,  FRANK  LYON  (1871-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican public  official  (see  VOL.  XIX).  He  was 
counselor  to  the  Department  of  State  from 
1915  to  1919,  when  he  became  Under-Secretary 
of  State.  In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Lansing 
in  191 8-1 9,  he  was  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  peace  in  1919  and  was  head 
of  the  Amencan  delegation  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  Paris  from  July  to  December  of  that  year. 
He  has  since  practiced  law  in  New  York  City. 

POLLARD,  ALFRED  WILLIAM  (1859-  ). 
A  British  bibliographer  who  was  born  in  Lon- 
don and  educated  at  King's  College  School, 
London,  and  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
assistant  and  keeper  in  the  Department  of 
Printed  Books  of  the  British  Museum  (1883- 
1924),  professor  of  English  bibliography  at  King's 
College,  University  of  London  (since  1919),  and 
editor  of  The  Library  (since  1920).  In  1922  he 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy  and  u 
Companion  of  the  Bath.  He  edited  English  Mvra- 
cle  Plays  ( 1 890 )  ;  Bibhographica  ( 1 894-96 )  ; 
English  Bookman's  Library  and  Afacmillan's  Li- 
brary of  English  Classics  (1900)  ;  a  catalogue  of 
early  printed  books  in  possession  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
(1007);  Records  of  the  English  Bible  (1911). 
He  is  the  author  of  Early  Illustrated  Books 
(1893);  Shakespeare's  Folios  and  Quartos 
(1909);  Fine  Books  (1912),  Two  Brothers 
(1916);  8t.  Catherine  of  Siena  (1919);  The 
Foundation  of  Shakespeare's  Text,  the  British 
Academy  annual  Shakespeare  lecture  (1923)  ;  A 
Short  Catalogue  of  English  Books,  1475-1(140,  in 
collaboration  (1926)  ;  and  other  publications. 

POLLOCK,  CHANNING  (1880-  ).  An 
American  author  and  dramatist,  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  studied  at  Bethel  Military 
Academy  at  Warrenton,  Va.f  and  at  the  Poly- 
technique  in  Prague.  He  had  a  varied  news- 
paper career  before  devoting  his  attention  to 
dramatic  writing.  His  later  plays  include:  A 
Perfect  Lady  with  Rennold  Wolf,  produced  by 
Rose  Stahl  (1914)  ;  Ziegfeld  Follies  of  1915,  with 
Rennold  Wolf  (1915);  The  Grass  Widow, 
with  Rennold  Wolf  (1917);  Roads  of  Destiny, 
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produced  by  A.  H.  Woods  (1918) ;  The  Crowded 
Hour,  with  Edgar  Selwyn,  produced  by  Sel- 
wyn and  Company  (1918);  The  Sign  on  the 
Door,  produced  by  A.  H.  Woods  (1919),  by 
Gladys  Cooper  at  the  Playhouse  in  London 
(1921),  and  at  the  Theatre  Renaissance  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  in  Vienna,  Madrid,  Amster- 
dam, etc.;  Ziegfeld  Follies  of  1921;  The 
Fool,  produced  by  Selwyn  and  Company 
(J922);  The  Enemy  (1925);  and  Mr.  Money- 
penny  (1928).  During  1923  he  lectured  under 
the  direction  of  the  Pond  Bureau.  Besides  his 
plays,  he  wrote  many  stories  and  made  drama- 
tizations of  numerous  books. 

POLLOCK,  RT.  HON.  SIB  FHEUERICK  (1845- 
).  An  English  jurist  and  author  (see  VOL. 
XIX),  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Couit  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  since  1914.  In  1920  he  was  ap- 
pointed King's  Counsel  arid  Honoiary  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  New  editions 
of  his  early  works  were  frequently  published, 
and  he  wrote  The  League  of  Nations  (1920, 
2d  ed.,  1922);  Essays  in  the  Law  (1922),  and 
Outside  the  Law  (1927)  For  the  Selden  So- 
ciety, lie  edited  tielden's  Table  Talk  (1927). 

POLLUTION  OF  STREAMS.  See  SEWEBT 
AGE  AND  SEWAGE  TREATMENT. 

POLO.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  In- 
dia,  and  Argentinia  might  be  termed  the  polo 
centres  of  the  world  with  the  United  States 
in  192!)  possessor  of  the  Hurlingham  Cup,  em- 
blematic of  the  international  championship. 
The  U  S  government  has  done  much  to  foster 
the  spoit  of  polo  by  furnishing  mounts  to  various 
military  units,  colleges,  and  other  institutions. 
A  competition  for  the  ITurlingham  Cup  was 
held  in  1927  at  Meadow  Brook,  L.  I.,  and  the 
United  States  four  successfully  defended  the 
trophy  by  a  score  of  2  matches  to  0  An  inter- 
national contest  of  unusual  interest  was  that 
waged  by  United  States  and  Argentine  teams 
in  1928,'  also  at  Meadow  Biook.  The  United 
States  captured  the  first  game,  the  visitors 
took  the  npcond,  and  then  the  United  States 
triumphed  in  the  third  and  deciding  match. 
An  international  Military  Title  Trophy  was 
placed  in  competition  in  1923  by  the  Meadow 
Brook  Club  and  was  won  by  the  U.  S.  Army  four 
which  defeated  a  British  team  in  three  straight 
matches.  In  1925  the  U.  S.  Army  four  again 
triumphed  o\er  the  British  at  Hurlingham,  Eng- 
land, in  two  straight  matches.  Among  the 
United  States  colleges,  Yale,  Princeton,  Penn- 
sylvania Military  College,  and  Harvard  have 
made  creditable  progress  in  the  development  of 
powerful,  smooth-working  fours.  Indoor  polo 
tournaments  have  added  a  popular  feature  to 
the  winter  sports  programme  carried  on  in  New 
York  City. 

POLYTONALISM.    See  Music. 

POMEBANIA.    See  POLAND. 

POMERENE,  ATLKE  (1803-  ).  An 
American  legislator  (see  VOL.  XIX).  He  was 
United  States  Senator  for  the  term  1911  to 
1917  and  was  reelected  in  1917  but  defeated  by 
Simeon  D.  Fess  in  1922.  In  March,  1924,  he 
and  Owen  J.  Roberts  were  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  as  counsel  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  oil  leases  and  the  criminal  responsibil- 
ity of  persons  whose  connections  with  it  had 
been  revealed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  investigating  oil  leases,  They  se- 
cured the  cancellation  of  Edward  L.  Doheny's 
lease  on  the  Elk  Hills,  Calif.,  naval  oil  reserve 
in  June,  1925,  and  of  Harry  F.  Sinclair's  lease 


on  the  Teapot  Dome,  Wyo.,  reserve  in  1926. 
Both  decisions  weie  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1928. 

POMONA  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational  in- 
stitution at  Claremont,  Calif.,  founded  in  1887 
under  Congregational  auspices  but  free  from 
ecclesiastical  control.  The  student  enrollment 
for  the  year  1927-28  was  777,  and  the  faculty 
numbered  72  in  the  autumn  of  1928.  The  total 
invested  funds  of  the  college  in  1928  amounted  to 
$3,728,883,  of  which  $2,408,403  represented  en- 
dowment funds;  the  total  income  for  the  )ear 
1927-28  was  $485,340;  and  the  library  contained 
02,810  volumes.  The  honors  course  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Pomona  College  in  September,  1 924,  and 
other  developments  between  1914  and  1928  in- 
cluded the  enlargement  of  the  campus,  the  im- 
piovement  of  a  large  central  quadrangle  and  the 
erection  of  five  large  buildings.  President, 
Charles  Keyser  Kdmunds,  Ph  D. 

PONSELLE,  ROSA  MELBA  (1895-  )  An 
American  dramatic  soprano,  born  in  Merideu, 
Conn.  Her  musical  talent  showed  itself  very 
eaily  and  she  received  systematic  instruction 
in  singing  and  on  the  piano.  At  the  age  of 
12,  she  sang  solos  in  a  local  church,  and  at  the 
age  of  15,  accepted  her  first  engagement  as  pi- 
anist in  a  motion-pictuie  house.  Then  she  filled 
similar  positions  in  New  Haven  and  New  Yoik, 
arid  in  the  latter  nty  also  appeared  in  vaude- 
Aille.  After  further  study  theie  under  William 
Thorner,  she  sang  foi  Gatti-Casaz/a  in  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  and  was  immediately  engaged  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Her  ddbut  there  as 
Donna  Leonora  in  Verdi's  Forza  del  Destmo 
(Nov.  15,  1918)  was  the  sensation  of  the  season 
and  she  leaj«»d  into  fame  at  one  bound,  and  ever 
since  has  maintained  herself  as  a  prime  favorite 
and  powerful  drawing  card.  With  her  in  the 
principal  roles,  the  management  revived  many 
older  operas,  such  as  Verdi's  Don  Carlos,  Lalo's 
Lc  Koi  d'Ys;  Rossini's  Gmllaume  Tell,  Weber's 
Ofcrrow;  Spontini's  La  Vest  ale,  and  Bellini's 
Norma.  The  climax  of  her  triumphs  probably 
was  her  London  debut  as  Norma  (Mav  28, 
1929),  when  after  the  Casla  Diva  aria  the  au- 
dience, disregarding  the  time-honored  custom 
of  no  applause  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  broke 
into  frantic  demonstrations. 

PONSONBY,  AKTHUR  (AvGiwrR  WILLIAM 
HABKY)  (1871-  ).  A  British  public  official 
and  pacifist,  educated  al  Eton  and  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  was  page  to  Que<*n  Victoria 
from  1882  to  1887,  was  connected  with  the  dip- 
lomatic service  at  Constantinople  and  Copen- 
hagen from  1894  to  ]899,  was  in  the  Foreign 
Office  (1900-02),  and  from  1900  to  190R  was 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
ner man,  the  Premier.  He  was  a  Liberal  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  from  1908  to  1918,  a  Labor 
member  after  1922,  and  in  1924  was  appointed 
Under-Secrctary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaiis 
in  the  Labor  cabinet  of  Ramsay  MacDonald. 
He  published  The  Camel  and  the  Needle's  Eye 
(1909);  The  Decline  of  Aristocracy  (1912); 
Democracy  and  Diplomacy  (1915);  Warn  and 
Treaties^  WS-/.9/4  (1917);  Rebels  and  AV- 
formers,  with  Dorothea  Ponsonby  (1917);  Re- 
ligion in  Politics  (1921)  ;  English  Dianes  (a  re- 
view of  English  diaries  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
twentieth  centuiy,  1923)  ,  Now  is  the  Time ,  an 
Appeal  for  Peace  (1925)  ;  More  Enqhzh  Diaries 
(1927)  ;  Scottish  and  Irish  Dianes  (1927)  ;  Sam- 
uel Pepys  ( 1928) ;  Letters  of  the  Empress  Freder- 
ick (1928) ;  and  Falsehood  in  War-Time  (1928). 
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PONTOPPIDAN,  pon-top'e-Dan,  HENBIK 
( 1857-  ) .  A  Danish  novelist  (see  VOL.  XIX ) 
In  1917  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  was  di- 
vided between  him  and  Karl  Gjellerup.  His 
later  publications  include  Enslcvs  Dod  (1915); 
En  Fort  (Ellin  g-Kres  (5  vols.,  1915-16);  Fay- 
sinnholfn  (1916);  tiandinge  Mcmghed  (1910); 
Torbcn  og  Jytte  (1910);  Et  Kcerhyhedseventur 
(1918);  En  Vinterrejse  (1920);  Hojsang 
(1921  )  ,  and  Mands  Himmerig  (1927). 

POOLE,  EENEST  (1880-  ).  An  American 
author,  born  in  Chicago.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1902  and  for  several  years  lived 
in  the  Univeisity  Settlement  in  New  \ork  City. 
Here  he  accumulated  material  for  articles  and 
stones.  11  IH  first  published  work  was  a  play, 
None  So  Rlind.  This  was  followed  by  The 
Man's  Friends,  a  play,  The  Harbor,  a  novel 
( 1 9 1  5 )  ;  His  Family  (1917);  His  Second 
Wife  (1918);  Blind  (1920);  Beggar's  Gold 
(1921);  Danger  (1923);  The  Avalanche 
(1924);  The  Little  Dark  Man  (1925);  The 
Hunter's  Moon  (1925);  With  Eastern  Eyes 
(1926);  Silent  Storms  (1927). 

POOLE,  REGINALD  LANE  (1857-  ).  An 
Englmh  historian  (see  VOL.  XIX).  He  continued 
as  editor  of  the  English  Historical  Review  until 
1920,  as  collator  of  the  Bodleian  Libiary  until 
192(1,  and  as  lecturer  on  diplomatics  at  Oxford 
until  1927,  was  vice  president  of  Magdalen 
College  (1922-23)  and  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  ( 1 925-27 ) ,  and  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree in  philosophy  and  letters  from  the  University 
of  Louvain  in  1927.  His  later  publications  in- 
clude Lectures  mi  the  Papal  Chancery  (1915)  , 
Benedict  IX  and  fircqory  17  (1917)  ;  The  Early 
Correspondence  of  John  of  Salisbury  (1924); 
and  Chronicles  and  Annals  (1920).  He  also 
edited  the  Historia  Pontificalis  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury (1927) 

PORCHE,  pcVshu',  FRANQOTS  (1877-  ). 
A  French  poet  and  playwright.  His  plays 
Lea  Butors  et  la  Finelle  (1917);  La  jeune 
fiUe  aux  joucs  roses  (1919),  La  dauphine 
(1921),  Le  Cheraher  de  Colomb  (1922);  and 
La  rieifjc  an  grand  ccn/r,  Joun  of  Arc  (1925), 
were  largely  in  verse.  The  sound  and  rhythm 
of  the  verse  followed  the  action  closely  and 
subtle  contrasts  weie  emphasized  by  a  quiet  and 
delicate  humor.  His  poems  include  Humus  et 
poussiere,  L'arrct  sur  la  Marne  (1916)  ,  and  Lc 
poeme  de  la  1  ranch ee  (1916).  He  also  wrote  La 
rie  douloureuse  de  Charles  Baudelaire  (1926)  ; 
and  Charles  Baudelaire  (1928). 

PORK.     See  LIVE  STOCK. 

POUTER,  A(KTirru)  KINGSLEY  (1883-  ). 
An  American  art  historian.  He  graduated 
from  Yule  in  1904  and  studied  architecture  at 
Columbia  Univeisity  After  several  years  of 
travel  and  study,  he  became  lecturer  and  then 
assistant  professor  at  Yale  University.  In  1920 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  history  of  art 
at  Harvard  University.  He  has  served"  as  ex- 
change professor  in  France  and  Spain  (1923-24). 
Among  his  best-known  books  arc  Mediaeval  Archi- 
tecture (1908)  ;  The  Construelion  of  Gothic  and 
Lombaid  \aults  (1912);  Lombard  Architecture 
(1915-17);  and  Romanesque  Sculpture  of  the 
Pilgrimage  Roads  (10  vols.,  1923). 

PORTER,  HAROLD  EVERETT  ("HOL WORTHY 
HALL")  (1887-  ).  An  American  writer, 
horn  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1909  and  for  several  years  was  en- 
gaged in  the  publishing  business  in  Boston  and 
Now  York.  He  served  as  captain  of  the  Air 


Service  in  the  United  States  Army  in  1918 
and  later  in  the  same  year  was  detailed  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  collabora- 
tion, he  wrote  an  official  history  of  all  types  of 
aeroplanes  and  engines  made  in  the  United 
States.  His  books  include  Pepper  (1915)  ;  Help 
Wanted  (1916)  ;  The  Kix  Rest  Cellars,  with  II.  M. 
Kahler  (1919)  ;  Egan  (1920)  ;  Rope  (1921)  He 
was  coauthor  of  the  one-act  play,  The  \  aliant, 
first  produced  in  1921.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  of  short  stories  to  leading  maga- 
zines. 

PORTES  GIL,  por'tes'  hll,  KMTLIO  (1891- 
).  A  President  of  Mexico,  born  in  Ciudad 
Victoria  arid  educated  for  u  legal  career  there 
and  in  Mexico  City.  He  joined  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  which  bioke  out  at  Vera 
Cruz  in  1914  while  still  a  student  Later,  he 
became  chief  of  military  justice  in  Mexico 
City,  Judge  of  First  I  instance  and  Magistrate 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  State  of  Sonora 
(1915),  Secretary  of  War  to  (Jencial  Alvaio 
Obreg6n  (1916),  deputy  to  the  National  Con- 
gress, and,  in  1920,  Governor  of  his  native 
State  of  Tamauhpas.  He  was  serving  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  Calles  adim  nisi  rat  ion 
when  the  assassination  of  General  Obregon,  the 
President-elect,  resulted  in  his  election  as  pro- 
visional President  for  the  term  Nov  30,  1928, 
to  Feb.  4,  1930.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  a  serious  but  unsuccessful  revolt 
eaily  in  1929  and  the  negotiation  of  an  agree- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between 
the  Mexican  government  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  the  hummer  of  that  year.  See 
MEXICO,  under  Histoty 

PORTLAND.  A  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Oregon.  The  population  increased  from  213,- 
251  in  1910  to  258,288  in  1920  and  to  354,008  in 
1928,  according  to  local  estimate.  Since  1914  tho 
city  has  been  engaged  in  canying  out  a  major 
street  plan  and  port-development  scheme.  The 
programme  has  included  the  construction  of 
eight  principal  streets,  100  feet  wide,  in  the 
new  and  developing  portions  of  the  city  and 
piovidmg  hauling  sticets,  120  feet  wide,  along 
the  water  front  A  system  of  boulevaids  and 
pai  kways  also  was  laid  out,  and  a  mernoi  lal  civic 
centie  planned.  In  1928  an  extensive  street- 
widening  scheme  was  inaugurated,  for  which 
$4,000,000  in  bonds  had  been  voted.  Nine 
grade  crossings  were  eliminated  by  depiessing 
the  tracks  and  by  constructing  viaducts  over 
them,  the  cost  of  $1,055,000  being  met  by  the 
railroad  and  the  city  together.  In  1922  a  bond 
issue  was  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
two  concrete  bridges  over  the  Willamette  River, 
$3,000,000  being  allotted  for  a  new  bridge  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Bum  aide  Bridge  and 
$2,000,000  for  another  bridge  at  Ross  Island. 
The  first  was  about  3000  feet  long  with  a  bas- 
cule centre  span;  the  second,  which  had  no 
draw  but  a  cleaiage  at  low  water  of  132  feet, 
was  4000  feet  long 

In  1917  a  $3,000,000  bond  issue  was  ap- 
proved by  popular  vote  for  improving  the 
facilities  of  the  port  of  Portland,  including 
the  construction  of  a  grain  elevator  of  1,000,000 
bushels  capacity  and  a  dock  and  warehouse  1000 
feet  long  and  175  feet  wide.  In  1923  the  city 
purchased  about  a  mile  of  water-front  property 
between  four  downtown  bridges  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  sea  wall  and  filling  in  land  behind 
it.  The  inter  urban  railroad  tracks  were  then 
moved  from  streets  in  the  city  to  the  filled  land, 
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intern rban  terminals  constructed,  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridges  elevated  so  that  they 
would  span  the  tracks.  The  channel  depth  of  the 
Willamette  River  from  Portland  to  its  junction 
with  the  Columbia  River  was  increased  to  35 
feet.  In  1928  Portland  became  the  largest  wheat 
exporting  port  in  the  United  States,  34,000,000 
bushels  being  exported  during  a  four-month  pe- 
riod. 

Building  construction  has  been  active  in 
Portland,  building  permits  having  increased 
in  value  from  $8,334,075  in  1914  to  $28,973,- 
452  in  1928.  Among  the  building*  erected 
during  1927  and  1928  were  the  Masonic  Temple, 
Terminal  Sales  Building,  Pacific  Building, 
Public  Utilities  Building,  Dental  (Mice  Build- 
ing, and  Jewish  Synagogue  In  addition  to  the 
new  $1,000,000  post  office,  the  Federal  Building 
is  to  be  erected  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,000  Jn  1924 
a  new  sewer  in  the  Lents'  district,  costing  $780,- 
000  and  a  water  conduit  with  a  capacity  of 
05,000,000  gallons  were  constructed  by  the 
city,  in  1929  the  Bull  Run  reservon,  with  a 
stoiage  capacity  of  31,000  acie-feet  of  water, 
was  completed'  at  a  cost  of  $2,800,000  In 
1927  the  Poitland  municipal  airport  was  lo- 
cated on  Swan  island,  a  site  piovidod  by  the 
port  of  Portland.  The  Columbia  River  High- 
way and  tbc  Pacific  Highway  intersect  at  Port- 
land, making  it  the  centie  of  one  of  the  finest 
paved -highway  systems  m  the  United  States 
In  1927,  20,318  persons  were  employed  in  706 
industrial  establishment!*  and  received  $27,213,- 
(»2H  in  Uiigfu;  the  \aluo  of  products  rnanu- 
factmed  was  $140,973,030  Bank  dealings 
iiH-i  cased  fiom  $578,884,000  in  1914  to  $1,978,- 
930,000  in  1928  The  assessed  valuation  of 
pioportv  in  Portland  in  1927  was  $338,402,000; 
the  net  debt  \\as  $43,907,000 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.     Son  CEMENT 

PORTO-RICHE,  poVto'iesh',  (IEOROES  DK 
(1819-  ).  A  French  dramatist  (see  VOL. 
XIX),  who  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1923  llis  later  woiks  were  Jjc  marchand  d'at- 
latnpcv  (1917)  ,  Anatomic  ttentimcntalr  (1920)  ; 
Li'  paxttc  ( 1921 )  ;  and  an  unpublished  scene  taken 
fiom  tbc  March  and  fl'cbtampcs  (1923) 

PORTO  HI  CO.  An  island  possession  of  the 
United  States  m  the  West  Indies  with  an  area 
of  3435  squaie  miles  The  population  of  Porto 
Rico  inci eased  from  1,118,012  in  1910  to  1,299,809 
in  1920,  and  m  1928  (estimated)  to  1,454,000. 
The  distiibution  in  1920,  accoiding  to  color,  was 
as  follows  white,  948,709,  black,  49,246;  mu- 
latto, 301,810,  all  others,  38.  During  the  decade 
1910-20,  the  white  population  increased  by  295 
pei  cent,  while  the  mulatto  population  deci eased 
by  10  per  cent,  and  the  black  by  2  per  cent.  The 
chief  cities,  with  their  populations  in  1920,  are 
San  Juan,  71,443;  Ponce,  41,912;  and  Mayaguez, 
19,124;  1928  estimates-  San  Juan,  100,000; 
Ponce,  40,500;  and  Mjryaguez,  21,000. 

Government.  The  Organic  Act  of  1917  sepa- 
rated the  legislative  and  executive  functions  and 
cieatcd  an  appointive  judiciary  system  and  an 
elective  Semite.  The  chief  executive  is  a  gover- 
nor, appointed  by  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States.  The  Leginlutuie  consists  of  two  Houses, 
the  Senate,  composed  of  19  members,  and  the 
House  of  Kepiesontativcs,  composed  of  39  mem- 
bers. A  resident  commissioner  represents  Porto 
Rico  in  Congress.  Six  heads  of  depai tinents  fonn 
a  council  to  the  governor  The  Judiciary  in- 
cludes the  supieme  couit,  seven  distuct  courts 


appointed  by  the  governor,  and  minor  courts 
which  albo  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Agriculture.  The  number  of  farms  in  Porto 
Rico  decreased  from  58,371  in  1910  to  41,078  in 
1920;  the  improved  land  in  farms  decreased  from 
1,570,304  to  1,303,547  acres.  The  value  of  farm 
property,  however,  increased  from  $102,378,874 
in  1910  to  $179,392,511  in  1920,  and  the  aveiago 
value  per  farm  increased  from  $1754  to  $4367. 
The  production  of  sugar  cane  increased  from 
3,180,750  tons  in  1909  to  3,961,984  in  1919.  Pro- 
duction of  sugar  fiom  cane  was  748,077  short 
tons  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  the 
largest  output  ever  produced  in  the  island  The 
production  of  tropical  fruits  has  become  an  1111- 
poitant  industry  in  the  island.  Due  to  atoim 
damage,  the  1928  coffee  crop  was  the  lowest  in  30 
yeais,  exports  dropping  to  7,800,000  pounds  as 
compared  to  26,300,000  in  1925-20.  The  owneis 
of  faims  decreased  from  40,779  in  1912  to  30,407 
in  1920,  the  number  of  faiin  managers  increased 
from  1170  in  1912  to  1213  in  1920,  the  tenant 
farmers  decreased  in  number  from  10,422  in  1910 
to  3458  in  1920  White  farmeis  in  1910  num- 
bered 4-1,251,  compared  with  35,194  in  1920; 
colored  fai  mers  decreased  in  number  from  1 3,850 
to  5884  Kxtensive  woik  in  the  island  is  ear- 
ned on  by  the  U.  S  departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Labor  Seed  selection  received  special  atten- 
tion thioughout  the  decade  and  expei  imeiits  le- 
sulted  in  a  consideiable  development  of  cotton 
glowing  A  vigoious  campaign  was  carried  on 
lor  the  elimination  of  insect  pests  The  extension 
of  the  Federal  Loan  Act  of  1922  was  of  great 
\alue  to  fanners  in  Porto  Rico.  Agricultural 
conditions  after  1919  were  particularly  fay  enable 
to  sugar  cane,  which  increased  its  lead  over  the 
crops  as  a  whole  The  tobacco  industry  had  a 
lemaikable  increase  Only  473  persons  weie 
employed  in  its  production  m  1913;  theie  were 
7272  in  1919,  and  11,902  in  1922.  In  the  fiscal 
yeai  1928,  the  tobacco  ciop  was  22,000,000 
pounds  and  the  amount  expoited  was  valued 
at  $20,777,937. 

Mineral  Production.  Although  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  and  other  mineials  are  found  in 
Poito  Rico,  there  is  little  mining.  Some  stone 
is  quariied.  The  total  value  of  the  product  of 
all  the  quarries  in  1919  was  $158,157,  compared 
with  $5459  in  1909,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  3000 
per  cent. 

Manufactures.  Chief  among  the  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  sugar  pioducts, 
cigars,  fine  needlework,  women's  \\ear,  and  men's 
clothing.  The  sugar  centrals  constitute  the  bulk 
ot  the  manufacturing  of  the  island,  with  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  the 
stripping  of  tobacco  ranking  next  The  cigar 
output  in  1927-28  was  207,770,413,  as  compared 
with  581,548,820  in  the  peak  year  of  1919-20, 
and  207,308,253  in  1900-07  Cigarettes  produced 
in  1927-28  totaled  390,243,000,  in  1920-27,  354,- 
453,850;  in  1900-07,  358.183,000.  The  expand- 
ing needlework  and  embroidery  industry  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important,  with  from  40,000 
to  50,000  women  and  girls  employed.  Mayaguez 
is  the  centie  of  this  industry  Bakery  pioducts, 
food  preparations,  and  printing  products  also  are 
manufactured 

Transportation.  An  elaborate  system  of  ex- 
cellent roads  has  been  perfected.  In  1928  there 
were  1058  miles  of  macadamized  roads  A  large 
pait  of  the  transportation  of  commodities  is  done 
by  motoi  tiucks  over  these  highways  There 
were  339  miles  of  railroad  on  the  island.  In  1926 
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there  were  1072  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  27,745 
miles  of  telephone  wire,  and  13,374  instruments. 
Important  improvements  were  made  in  San  Juan 
Harbor,  where  a  reinforced  concrete  bulkhead  was 
built  along  the  entire  waterfront.  Streets  lead- 
ing to  the  harbor  were  paved  and  made  suitable 
for  the  heavy  transportation.  The  pier  at  Ponce 
was  completed  and  placed  in  use  in  1914.  In 
1920  provision  was  made  for  the  construction  of 
a  large  new  pier  in  San  Juan  Harbor  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  bulkhead.  The  harbor  was  also 
dredged,  to  provide  navigation  by  the  largest  ves- 
sels. 

Education.  After  the  island  became  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of 
Porto  Rico  had  used  the  utmost  efforts  toward 
the  education  of  the  people,  especially  the  chil- 
dren. These  efforts  have  been  well  received  by 
the  people  and  the  results  have  been  extremely 
favorable  The  average  daily  attendance  in  all 
the  public  schools  increased  from  155,830  in  1914 
to  184,991  in  1920,  but  was  182,365  in  1925-26. 
In  1928,  of  a  total  enrollment  of  220,940  pupils, 
127,930  pupils  were  enrolled  in  rural  schools  and 
92,873  in  urban  schools.  In  addition,  there  were 
7365  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  total  num- 
ber in  public  and  private  schools  was  228,305. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation,  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  was  found  to  be  il- 
literate. This  proportion  was  reduced  in  1910  to 
60  per  cent  and  in  1920  to  55  per  cent.  In  1899 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  jHjrsons  5  to  17  years  of 
age  were  attending  school;  in  1920  over  45  per 
cent  were  reported  in  school.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  piactieal  instruction  in  agriculture. 
DUIHU*  the  first  decade  of  American  occupancy, 
950  rural  schools  were  established;  there  were 
1700  in  1920  and  2144  in  1928.  Industrial  edu- 
cation also  received  adequate  attention.  In  1914 
manual  training  for  boys  and  household  eco- 
nomies for  gills  were  made  obligatory  for  stu- 
dents in  grades  6  to  10  in  the  public  schools,  in 
towns  where  the  attendance  warranted  the  in- 
stallation of  the  necessary  apparatus. 

The  importance  of  placing  education  within  the 
reach  of  a  large  number  of  illiterate  adults 
was  early  iccognized  and  for  their  benefit  night 
schools  were  established  In  1914  an  average  of 
825  such  schools  were  maintained,  and  this  num- 
ber had  greatly  increased  in  1928.  Instruction 
in  hygiene  and  health  preservation  was  estab- 
lished arid  strengthened  Dental  clinics  were  es- 
tablished in  many  schools  and  general  health 
clinics  were  started  and  medical  inspection  in 
rural  schools  was  begun.  The  total  expenditure 
for  educational  purposes  in  1928  was  $5,834,467, 
of  which  $1,505,576  was  supplied  by  the  munici- 
palities and  $4,328,890  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Facilities  for  higher  education  were  provided 
by  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  and  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Maya- 
guez.  The  university  consists  of  a  college  of 
liberal  arts,  college  of  law,  college  of  pharmacy, 
normal  school,  and  high-school  division.  The 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  1922-23  was  1477, 
and  in  1927-28,  3404. 

Trade  and  Commerce.  The  remarkable  com- 
mercial expansion  of  Porto  Rico  is  shown  by  a 
romparison  of  trade  figures  In  1913-14  the 
combined  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  $79,- 
509,549,  in  1927-28,  it  was  $195,877,068.  The 
merchandise  shipped  from  Porto  Rico  to  the 
United  States  in  1913-14  was  valued  at  $34,423,- 
180;  in  1927-28  it  was  $96,662,619.  The  imports 


from  the  United  States  in  1914  were  valued  at 
$32,568,368,  and  in  1927-28,  $79,743,088.  The 
chief  exports  are  sugar,  eigars  and  cigarettes, 
tobacco  leaf,  and  coffee.  The  exports  of  sugar 
increased  from  320,033  tons,  valued  at  $20,240,- 
335  in  1914,  to  605,620  short  tons,  valued  at  $54,- 
579,000  in  1927-28.  There  were  exported  in 
1914,  150,363,991  cigars  and  144,378,000  in  1928 
The  tobacco  leaf  and  scrap  exported  in  1914  was 
valued  at  $3,206,610,  and  in  1928,  at  $17,074,560. 
The  coffee  exports  in  1014  were  valued  at  $8,193,- 
544  and  in  1928  at  $2,596,872.  The  exports  of 
fruit,  including  oranges,  pineapples,  coconuts,  and 
grapefruit,  were  valued  in  1914  at  $3,400,903, 
and  in  1928  at  $7,538,794  During  the  American 
occupation,  there  was  a  rapid  growth  of  trade 
with  the  United  States.  During  the  yeais  cov- 
ered by  this  occupation,  the  value  of  imports  from 
all  foreign  countries  increased  from  only  3  to  13 
million  dollars,  while  the  value  of  pui  chases  from 
the  United  States  increased  fiom  (J  to  121  million 
dollars  in  1920,  and  then  fell  to  $81,981,000  in 
1928.  The  value  of  exports  from  Poito  Kico  to 
all  foreign  countries  inci  eased  from  3  to  7  million 
dollars,  while  the  value  of  Porto  Rican  shipments 
to  the  United  StateR  increased  from  3  to  158  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1920.  In  1928  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $07,209,000.  Moie 
than  90  per  cent  of  all  the  exteinal  commerce  of 
the  island  was  with  the  United  States  Poito 
Rico  has  had  a  favorable  tiade  balance  in  all 
except  4  of  the  last  30  yeais  Imports  in 
1927-28  totaled  $92,342,329  and  exports,  $103,- 
534,739  The  figuies  foi  1020-27  were  imports, 
$98,810,750,  expoita,  $108,007,4;i4 

Finance.  There  occuned  soon  after  1913  a 
severe  financial  crisis  caused  by  the  fact  that 
laws  passed  by  the  Legislatui  e  to  provide  sums 
for  public  improvements  failed  to  attain  the  re- 
sults expected.  The  result  was  a  large  deficit 
Prompt  measures  weie  taken  to  avert  disaster 
and  the  legislative  assembly  in  1914  passed  laws 
to  meet  the  pituation.  All  forma  of  expend ituie 
upon  public  impio\ements  Mere  suspended  and 
provision  was  made  for  an  issue  of  $1,000,000 
of  bonds.  The  se\ere  humcane  of  1028  u^ani 
disturbed  the  fiscal  situation  Total  revenue  ic- 
ceipts  for  1927-28  were  $12,440,210  and  non- 
revenue  receipts,  $2,908,335,  01  a  total  of  $15,- 
414,554.  Total  expenditures  were  $14,784,013 
The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1922-23  were  $10.- 
118,891  and  the  expenditures,  $10,801,640.  The 
bonded  indebtedness  in  1913-14  was  $5,925,000 
On  June  30,  1928,  it  stood  at  $25,517,000. 

Health,  and  Sanitation.  The  sanitation 
service  on  the  island  was  organi/ed  in  1913  under 
a  law  passed  in  1912,  and  year  after  year  succes- 
sively vigorous  and  successful  work  was  carried 
on  by  this  service.  Successful  efforts  also  were 
made,  in  particular,  to  promote  the  building,  in 
various  cities  and  towns,  of  modern  aqueducts  for 
a  supply  of  pure  water,  for  sewer  systems,  for  san- 
itaiy  slaughterhouses  and  meat  markets,  and  for 
clean  dairies.  Great  impiovement  also  was  made 
in  the  proper  construction  and  plumbing  of  dwell- 
ing houses  The  work  of  eradicating  the  hook- 
worm, which  was  so  prevalent  in  the  island  that 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  laboring  people  were  in- 
fected, was  undertaken.  The  Insular  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  cooperated 
for  the  eradication  of  the  disease  with  remark- 
able success.  By  1923  approximately  one-sixth 
of  the  rural  population  of  the  island  had  received 
treatment.  Tuberculosis  is  the  chief  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  people.  The  percentage  in  pro- 
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portion  to  general  mortality  increased  from  7.28 
in  1914  to  12.1  in  1928.  Every  effort  was  being 
made  to  eliminate  conditions  favorable  to  this 
disease.  Malaria  ranks  third  in  mortality  rec- 
ords. In  1 923  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  united  with  the  in- 
sular authorities  in  an  intensive  campaign  for 
mosquito  and  malaria  control.  The  death  rate 
increased  from  18.6  per  thousand  in  1913  to  23.3 
per  thousand  in  192(5-27.  In  1927-28  it  was 
204.  The  death,  rate  for  1913  was  the  lowest 
then  recorded  on  the  island.  For  1912  it  was 
24  02.  A  leper  colony  was  maintained  at  Trujillo 
Alto  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  In  1910  a 
sen  ice  was  instituted  in  the  island  for  the  study 
and  prevention  of  tropical  and  transmissible  dis- 
eases and  in  1920  the  Legislature  created  an  in- 
stitute of  tiopical  medicine  and  hygiene.  Twen- 
ty-five public-health  dispensaries  have  recently 
been  established.  The  hurricane  of  September, 
1928,  threatened  great  damage  to  public  health 
through  homelessncss  and  privation,  but  these 
conditions  were  successfully  met,  largely  by  the 
action  of  the  insulai  health  organizations. 

History.  The  most  important  event  in  the 
political  history  of  Porto  Kico  after  its  passing 
under  Anieiiraii  contiol  was  the  passage  by  Oon- 
giess,  in  1917,  of  a  now  Organic  Act,  providing 
for  the  govcTiimcnt  of  the  island.  Business  con- 
ditions in  Poito  Rico  wcie  greatly  affected  by 
the  tariff  law  passed  in  1913  More  important 
than  this,  however,  was  the  serious  decline  in  the 
sugai  industry  in  1914,  owing  to  local  and  general 
conditions.  In  1915,  because  of  a  lack  of  co- 
opeiatiou  between  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, comparatively  little  impoitant  legislation 
was  enacted.  The  Legislature  of  1910  passed 
sexeral  important  measuies  relating  to  revenue 
and  taxation.  On  Mar.  2,  1917,  President  Wilson 
approved  the  Organic  Act  for  Porto  Kico.  This 
was  received  eveiyuhcie  \\ith  gieat  satisfaction. 
The  people  weie  especially  pleased  with  the  grant- 
ing of  American  citizenship.  With  the  entiance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  Woild  War,  many 
new  problems  arose  in  Porto  Rico.  The  price  of 
foodstuffs,  already  abnormally  high,  rose  sharply. 
A  food  commission  \\ith  wide  powers  was  ap- 
pointed. The  compulsory  military-service  law 
applied  to  Porto  Rico,  which  showed  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  and  loyalty.  After  Mar.  2, 
191 S,  the  prohibition  of  all  alcoholic  beverages 
went  into  effect.  A  destiuctive  earthquake  oc- 
curred in  October,  1918.  The  heaviest  losses  were 
at  Mayaguez  and  Aguidilla  About  150  lives 
were  lost  and  the  damage  to  government  woiks 
and  public  buildings  was  over  $1,000,000.  A 
great  sea  wave  followed  the  eaithquake  and  in- 
creased the  loss,  especially  at  Aguidilla.  The 
Legislature  in  1918-19  passed  a  new  election  law 
changing  the  methods  and  machinery  of  election, 
a  new  municipal  law,  providing  for  a  larger  de- 
gree of  self-government,  a  grand-jury  law,  sev- 
eral labor  laws,  and  a  measure  establishing  a 
minimum  wage.  The  year  1920  was  one  of  un- 
usual prosperity  and  progress,  although  there 
were  several  strikes  during  the  year  in  the  sugar- 
cane fields  and  among  the  dock  workers.  In  spite 
of  these  disturbances,  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  island  increased  greatly.  A  special  session 
of  the  Legislature,  on  Apr.  26,  1920,  passed  an 
important  amendment  to  the  tax  laws.  It  also 
amended  the  excise  laws,  the  election  law,  the 
municipal  law,  and  the  workmen's-compensation 
law.  An  act  was  passed  authorizing  cooperative 
societies  of  production  and  consumption.  E. 


Mont  Reily  was  appointed  governor  by  President 
Harding  in  July,  1921,  succeeding  A  M.  Yager, 
who  had  occupied  that  post  since  1913  Follow- 
ing the  inauguration  of  Governor  Reily,  the  ag- 
gressive attitude  adopted  by  him  toward  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  island  at  once  created  a 
situation  of  great  difficulty.  The  Unionist  Party 
was  accused  by  supporters  of  Governoi  Reily  of 
aiming  at  secession  from  the  United  States  This 
party  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  political 
bodies  of  the  island  and  was  headed  by  Antonio 
R.  Barcelo,  president  of  the  Senate  Tlie  leaders 
of  this  party  were  charged  by  Governor  Reily 
with  sedition  and  he  administered  a  severe  rebuke 
to  Sefioi  Baicelo,  who  resigned  from  the  leader- 
ship but  was  obliged  to  resume  it  on  account  of 
the  insistence  of  his  suppoiteis  The  Governor 
dismissed  seveial  high  officials  and  replaced  them 
with  Republican  successors  In  this,  he  was  se- 
verely criticized.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  a  ma- 
jority of  both  the  Lowei  and  Upper  Houses  peti- 
tioned President  Harding  for  the  icmoval  of 
Governor  Reily  The  President  took  no  action, 
but  Goveinoi  Reilv  resigned  on  Apr.  1,  1923.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Horace  Townei ,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration political  difficulties  subsided.  Gov- 
ernor Towriei  icsigned  in  1929  and  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  to  succeed  him  Theie  lemaincd  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  Porto  Rico's  status,  which 
eventually  took  the  form  of  agitation  for  state- 
hood. The  Legislature  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  Jannaiy,  1928,  a 
request  that  the  island  be  made  a  State  In  a 
letter  to  Goxcrnoi  Towner,  Piesident  Coolidge 
made  an  adveise  reply  On  Sept.  13,  1928,  a  hur- 
ricane nuept  the  island,  taking  o\er  200  lives, 
rendering  some  400,000  peisons  homeless,  and 
ruining  crops,  particularly  the  coHce  crop;  dam- 
age was  estimated  at  $85,000,000 

PORTUGAL.  A  lepublic  of  western  Europe 
with  an  aiea,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira 
islands,  of  35,490  squaie  miles,  and  a  population 
in  1920  of  0,032,991,  or  Ki9!)  per  square  mile. 
The  1911  population  was  5,957,985  The  chief 
towns,  with  their  populations  in  1920  and  1925 
are  Lisbon,  the  capital,  481UH57  (529,524  in 
1925)  ,  Oporto,  203,199  (215,025  in  1925)  f  Setu- 
bal,  37,074,  Biaga,  21,970  Emigiatiou  continues 
to  keep  the  population  almost  stationary;  39,837 
natives  left  the  country  in  1920  of  whom  29,948 
went  to  Brazil,  170  U/Noith  Ameiica,  and  6810 
to  Kuiopean  countiies  In  spite  of  frequent  gov- 
ernmental deciees,  education  has  made  no  per- 
ceptible advances  The  number  of  primary  and  of 
secondary  schools  in  1920  showed  little  increase 
o\er  those  iccorded  in  1911  In  1926-27  there 
were  7174  public  elemental y  schools  with  318,- 
437  pupils  and  83S4  teacheis,  33  secondary 
schools  with  11,430  pupils  and  935  teachers,  and 
5  primary  normal  schools  with  7!)3  pupils  and 
85  teachers  There  aie  thiee  universities,  Lis- 
bon (founded  1858),  Coirnbia  (founded  1920), 
and  Oporto.  Seventy-fh  e  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  believed  to  be  illiterate. 

Industry  and  Trade.  After  1902,  when  the 
last  census  of  agriculture  was  reported,  the  state 
of  agricultuie  declined,  being  handicapped  by 
lack  of  transport  facilities  and  of  efficient  use  of 
fertilizers  In  the  earlier  years,  34  9  pei  cent  of 
the  total  area  was  devoted  to  tillage;  of  late 
(1927)  this  had  dropped  to  26  per  cent.  The 
yield  of  wine,  one  of  the  most  important  activi- 
ties, dropped  from  6,869,400  hectoliteis  in  1908 
to  4,392,780  hectoliters  in  1919,  but  had  risen  to 
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7,975,000  hectoliters  in  1927.  The  cereal  crops 
cultivated,  i.e.,  lye,  wheat,  corn,  are  for  home 
consumption  and  the  fattening  of  stock.  Articles 
that  entered  into  the  trade  of  the  country,  indi- 
cating a  certain  amount  of  application,  are  cork, 
olive  oil,  raw  wool,  hides,  sardines,  and  wine. 
Trade  in  1913  was:  imports,  $82,025,000,  exports, 
$32,767;  in  1920,  $134,075,000  and  $43,297,000; 
in  1926,  $120,156,000  and  $37,419,000.  In  1913, 
10,038  vessels  of  24,368,120  tons  entered  Portu- 
guese poits;  in  1917,  5860  vessels  of  4,906,599 
tons  entered;  in  1920  (the  best  post-armistice 
year),  9909  vessels  of  16,101,695  tons  entered;  in 
1927,  8929  vessels  of  24,703,103  tons.  During 
and  after  the  Woild  War,  the  general  economic 
conditions  reflected  the  prevailing  social  and  po- 
litical unrest.  Kaw  materials  could  be  obtained 
only  with  difficulty — the  shortage  of  cotton,  gaso- 
line, tin  plate,  and  coal  being  particularly  severe 
— and  factories  and  mines  had  to  suspend  opera- 
tions. Only  the  activities  of  the  colonies  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  home  industries  active,  for 
the  raw  materials  imported  made  up  in  part  for 
the  decline  of  the  foreign  trade. 

Communications.  In  1913  there  were  1854 
miles  of  railway  in  operation;  in  1926,  2005 
miles,  of  which  824  miles  were  state  owned.  The 
continued  steady  depi  relation  of  equipment  and 
the  falling  oil  of  tratlic  increased  the  obligations 
of  the  systems,  Scveial  sections  of  the  state- 
owned  lines  have  been  taken  over  for  opeiution  by 
the  company  operating  a  number  of  private 
lines. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1914-15  called  for 
revenues  of  79,649,140  escudos  and  expenditures 
(ordinary  and  extraordmaiy)  of  83,390,965  es- 
cudos The  1922-23  budget  included  icvenuo 
estimates  of  276,137,853  and  expenditures  of  561,- 
326,125  escudos.  That  for  1928-29  provided  total 
receipts  ot  1,919,388,375  and  total  expenditures 
of  1,917,811,677,000  escudos.  The  debt  on  July 
1,  1926,  consisted  of  Internal  funded  debt,  with- 
out that  held  by  the  (Jovernment,  $62,676,000; 
the  internal  floating  debt,  $86,165,000,  external 
funded  debt,  $160,716,000;  external  floating  debt, 
$116,397,000.  The  unit  of  currency  is  the  eseudo 
which  has  a  par  value  ot  $1  0805.  The  exchange 
value  in  1913  was  $0.9274;  by  1927  it  had 
dropped  to  $0.0503,  in  1928  it  was  $0.045. 

History.  Portugal's  history  from  1914  to 
1929  was  a  continuous  change  of  administrations 
accompanied  by  crises  of  lessei  or  greater  im- 
poitance.  The  great  gulf  existing  between  po- 
litical leaders  and  the  people  at  lar^e  was  per- 
ceptible as  mmisti  ies  lose  and  fell  amid  a  general 
indifference  The  increasing  illiteracy,  the  steady 
emigration  of  the  peasantry  to  the  New  World, 
and  the  lack  of  capital  for  new  enterprises,  all 
accounted  for  the  general  stagnation.  The  vio- 
lent break  between  church  and  state,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  first  works  of  the  revolution, 
was  considerably  tempered  by  conversations  re- 
sumed by  President  Paes  with  the  Vatican  in 
1918.  In  1919  a  papal  nuncio  was  appointed  to 
Portugal,  and  in  1920  the  Pope  expressed  him- 
self an  satisfied  with  the  improved  conditions. 

Portugal's  traditional  friendliness  with  Eng- 
land, her  dependence  on  the  latter  for  heavy  im- 
portations of  wheat  and  coal,  and  the  fear  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  African  colonies,  led 
Poitugal  to  affirm  her  obligations  under  the 
British  Treaty,  in  November,  1914.  Troops  were 
immediately  despatched  to  Africa  and  contin- 
gents were  sent  throughout  the  War,  40,000 
men  seeing  service  in  this  area.  In  1916  Portu- 


guese troops  entered  the  Kionga  triangle  and  thus 
restored  to  their  country  a  territory  that  had 
been  seized  by  Germany  in  1894.  In  1916  German 
ships  lying  in  Portuguese  waters  were  seized 
(240,000  tons) ;  Germany  retaliated  by  formally 
declaring  war  on  Mar.  9,  1916,  and  opening  a 
severe  submarine  attack  on  shipping  and  ports. 
In  1917  shipping  losses  were  particularly  heavy. 
Portuguese  contingents  saw  action  on  the  west- 
ern fiont  in  1918,  in  all,  60,000  men  taking  part. 
At  the  Peace  Congress,  Portugal  was  represented, 
fiist  by  Dr.  Egas  Momz,  and  later  by  Di.  Afonso 
Costa.  Subsequent  meetings  of  the  Supreme 
Council  restored  the  Kionga  triangle  to  Mozam- 
bique and  allotted  Portugal  0.75  per  cent  of  the 
German  indemnity. 

Poitugal's  participation  in  the  War  did  not 
check  inteinal  disorders.  In  1915  a  mutiny  of 
sailors  resulted  in  the  bombardment  of  Lisbon 
and  the  killing  of  100  persons;  Sr.  Pimenta  de 
Cabtio,  the  Prime  Minister,  'was  transported  to 
the  Azores ;  his  successor  was  shot  at,  and  re- 
signed soon  aftei  ;  and  this  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  resignation  of  President  Arriaga. 
These  events  were  a  prelude  to  the  greater  events 
of  1917.  In  December  of  that  year,  a  revolution 
biokc  out  in  Lisbon  and  the  licet  was  fired  upon. 
The  purposes  of  the  revolutionaries  were  foi  a 
more  active  participation  in  the  War,  and  the 
resignation  of  the  Goveinment  which  had  an- 
tagonized the  conservative  classes  The  lesult 
was  the  deportation  of  Piesident  Marhado,  the 
airest  of  the  Premier,  Dr.  Afonso  Costa,  and  the 
selection  as  provisional  President  of  Maj.  Sidonio 
Paes,  leader  of  the  revolt.  On  Api  28,  1918, 
Si.  Paes  was  elected  by  direct  suffrage  as  Piesi- 
dent, though  the  Republican  parties  refused  to 
paiticipate.  By  the  suppoit  of  the  Catholics, 
whom  he  immediately  piopitiated,  and  the  con- 
servative elements,  his  poweis  at  once  became 
dictatorial.  Pailiamentaiy  ministers  were  trans- 
formed into  becietaries  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent; all  efforts  were  bent  on  the  prosecution  of 
the  \\ar,  to  the  great  appioval  of  the  Allies; 
but  Sr.  Paes,  who  might  have  restored  Portugal 
to  something  like  stability,  was  assassinated  on 
Dee  14,  1918,  and  the  country  was  once  more  in 
a  state  of  tin  bill  once. 

In  1919  the  uncertainty  was  capitalized  by  the 
monarchists  who  pioclaimed  a  monarchy  at  Opor- 
to under  the  legency  of  Captain  Conceiro.  The 
geneial  rising  of  the  marines  and  the  radical 
elements  made  the  royalist  i evolution  short-lived, 
so  that  after  a  few  weeks  of  desultory  fighting, 
Captain  Conceiro  was  captured  and  the  civil  war 
ended.  Ministry  followed  miriistiy  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Admnal  Canto  e  Castro,  having  fol- 
lowed Paes  in  the  Presidency,  resigned  in  1919; 
he  was  followed  by  Dr.  Jose"  de  Almeida.  The 
railroad  strike  of  1920  embarrassed  the  Govein- 
inerit;  the  failure  to  cope  with  the  pressing  in- 
teinal problems  of  taxation,  the  currency,  public 
works,  served  to  render  the  existing  machinery 
useless.  The  counsel  of  former  King  Manuel  to 
his  followers,  in  1920,  to  give  up  violence  and 
resort  to  constitutional  tactics  only,  had  little 
influence  on  affairs.  During  1921  Sr.  Granjo, 
the  Prime  Minibter,  was  killed  as  the  result  of 
another  outbreak  in  Lisbon;  and  bomb  outrages 
weie  frequent  in  1921  and  1922. 

After    eight    ministnes    had    held    office    for 
brief  terms  in  1922,  a  cabinet  formed  by  Antonio 
da  Silva  contrived  to  exist  for  over  a  year  and* 
a  half,  despite  sporadic  bomb-throwing,  strikes, 
and  rioting.     Teixeira  Gomes,  elected  President 
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in  August,  1923,  was  inaugurated  in  October  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  fruitless  revolution  fo- 
mented by  his  adversaries.  Following  da  Silva's 
resignation  in  November,  there  commenced  a  new 
cycle  of  short-lived  governments.  Dr.  Genestal 
Machado  served  as  Premier  from  November  15  to 
December  13.  He  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Alvaro 
de  Castro,  who  abolished  about  2500  official 
posts,  reduced  the  budgetary  deficit  somewhat, 
but  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  Portuguese  credit 
by  decreeing  (Feb.  11,  1924)  that  since  the  es-" 
cudo  continued  to  depreciate  tbe  interest  on  pub- 
lic seoimtics  would  be  paid  in  paper  money 
rather  than  in  gold,  as  had  been  promised.  A 
geiieially  unpopular  financial  policy  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Castio  cabinet  in  June,  1924. 
A  new  government  under  Rodnqucz  Gaspard  sur- 
vived until  November,  notwithstanding  various 
Communist  disorder**,  military  mutinies  and  in- 
duRtiial  disputes.  Then,  a  ministry  headed  by 
Dominique  dos  Santos  proclaimed  a  programme 
of  "Liberty,  bread,  education,"  but  after  a  few 
progressive  steps  had  been  taken,  its  existence 
was  Huimmuily  teiminated  in  Febiuray,  11)25, 
when  a  bomb  outrage  and  other  incidents  set  the 
political  pot  boiling. 

The  spectre  of  revolution  constantly  menaced 
the  next  government  under  Premier  Victorino 
Guimaiaes  Minor  insuireetions  in  Mutch  were 
followed  by  a  more  Herious  though  unsuccessful 
levolt  in  April,  which  aimed  to  leplace  the  exist- 
ing civil  regime  with  a  military  dictatorship. 
Lack  of  parliamentary  support  compelled  the 
(JimnaracH  cabinet  to  lesign  (June  2ti),  wheie- 
upon  Antonio  da  Silva  held  the  reins  for  the 
ensuing  month  and  managed  to  suppress  a  new 
revolutionary  outbieak  just  pi  lor  to  his  super- 
session by  Dominjor  Peieiia.  A  paih.imentary 
election  in  November,  1925,  caused  no  special  ex- 
citement and  registered  no  significant  change 

Jn  Deeembei,  President  Comes  resigned  because 
oi  ill  health,  and  Di.  Bemaidina  Machado,  a 
former  incumbent  who  had  been  exiled  in  1917, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Simultaneously,  the 
Pereiia  cabinet  resigned  and  Antonio  da  Silva 
resumed  control  An  unsavory  bank  scandal  in 
Angola,  another  revolutionary  upheaval  during 
February,  192(i,  projected  constitutional  revision, 
pailiumentary  debates  on  the  custotnuty  budget- 
ary deficit,  and  popular  opposition  to  a  renewal 
of  the  state  tobacco  monopoly,  which  expired 
Apiil  30,  were  symptomatic  of  the  prevailing  po- 
ll tieal  unrest. 

Late  in  May,  1926,  a  bloodless  milituiy  coup 
d'€tal  overthrew  the  da  Silva  ministry.  Presi- 
dent Machado  resigned  June  1  and  contiol  of 
the  go\  eminent  \\as  assumed  by  a  triuinvnate 
consisting  of  Naval  Commander  Mendes  Cabcea- 
das,  (General  Manuel  Gomes  da  Costa,  and  Major 
Armando  da  Lama  Oehoa,  the  first  named  becom- 
ing Pieinier.  The  revolutionists  declared  that 
they  merely  wished  to  set  up  a  moie  democratic 
fonn  of  government  and  to  rid  the  country  of 
professional  politicians.  Friction  speedily  devel- 
oped, howevei ,  and  on  June  1 7,  General  da  Costa 
entered  Lisbon  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  compelled  Cabecadas  and  his  adherents  to 
resign,  and  by  an  official  decree  of  June  27  in- 
stalled himself  as  supreme  ruler;  but  minister- 
ial disputes  coupled  with  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  army  because  of  his  failure  to  carry 
out  his  announced  programme  of  reform  led  to 
the  speedy  downfall  of  da  Costa.  On  July  9,  he 
was  arrested  by  a  former  colleague,  General  An- 
tonio Oscar  de  Fragoso  Carmona,  who  now  seized 


power  and  organized  a  new  cabinet  with  himself 
as  Premier.  General  da  Costa  was  sent  into 
temporal  y  exile,  but  Home  months  later  was 
made  a  Marshal  of  Portugal  and  eventually  al- 
lowed to  return.  On  Nov.  29,  1926,  Carmona 
extra-legally  assumed  the  Presidency.  Karly  in 

1927,  most  of  the  factions  opposed  to  the  dicta- 
torship issued  a  manifesto  to  the  foreign  legations 
stating  that  when   they   came  into   power  they 
would  not  recognize  any  foi  eign  loans  contracted 
by    General    Carmona's    govei nmeiit.     Carmona 
piomptly  took  steps  in  reprisal  which  helped  pre- 
cipitate a  fonnidable  military  revolt  under  Gen- 
eial  Sou^a  Diaz.     Violent  fighting  took  place  at 
Oporto  and  Lisbon  with  heavy  casualties  but  by 
drastic  measiiies  the  Government  crushed  the  in- 
surgents and  restored  "law  and  order."     In  Au- 
gust, 1927,  Carmona  displayed  personal  courage 
in  foiling  an  armed  attack  when  several  ofhceia 
invaded  his  home  during  a  cabinet  meeting  to  de- 
mand that  the  Go  vein  men  t  resign. 

In  the  face  of  some  bitter  ciiticisrii,  a  presi- 
dential "election"  was  ariuiiged  for  Mar.  25, 

1928,  to  legalize  the  provisional   regime  oi   the 
dictator.     Regulations  \veie  promulgated  to  en- 
sure a   satisfactory   outcome,   and,  as  piedieted, 
General  Carmona,  the  only  candidate,  was  elected. 
The   cabinet   was   then   reconstituted   with    Col. 
Vmcente   Freitas   as   Prime   Minister   and   with 
some  changes  held  oihee  until  July,  1929.     Parli- 
ament   had    ceased    to    exist.     Meanwhile,    the 
League  of  Nations  had  been  requested  to  sponsor 
a  $<JO,00<),000  Joan  for  the  financial  rehabilitation 
of   Portugal,  but  alter  an  investigation    (begin- 
ning   Febiuary,     1928)     it    proposed    conditions 
which  the  Portuguese  go\ eminent  felt  unable  to 
accept    and    the    project    fell    through.     During 
1929  there  was  somewhat  widespread  complaint 
about    burdensome    taxation,    but    the    Carmona 
regime  appeared  to  be  fairly  firmly  intrenched. 
The  national  budget  showed  a  suiphis  of  $400,000 
according  to  the  diotatomhip  and  provision  was 
being  made  foi  continued  inipnrveinerit  of  public 
works.     Portugal's    war    debt    to    Great   Biitam 
had  been  funded  by  an  agreement  negotiated  in 
December,  1920. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA,  or  MOZAM- 
BIQUE. A  Portuguese  colony  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  with  an  aiea  of  428,132  square  miles 
and  an  estimated  population  of  3 ,(157,008.  In 
1919  the  Supmne  Council  awarded  the  province 
an  area  of  400  square  miles,  foimcrly  part  of 
German  East  Africa,  known  as  the  Kionga  tri- 
angle. Capital  of  Piovmce  of  Mozambique,  Lou- 
reneo  Maiques,  had  a  population  of  37,301,  Dec. 
29,  1927.  Sugar,  coconut  palm,  and  sisal  areas 
have  increased,  particularly  in  the  districts  con- 
trolled by  the  Mozambique  Company.  Other  prod- 
ucts ai  e  rubber,  ivory,  wax,  and  various  ores.  The 
trade  figures  for  19i3  and  1927  wt«re,  in  eacudos: 
imports,  12,<>78,000  and  57,200,705;  exports, 
5,340,000  and  50,905,087.  Most  of  the  transit 
tiade  was  handled  thiough  the  port  of  Lourenco 
Maiques,  at  which  774  vessels  of  3,693,320  tons 
entered  in  1927.  Tn  1913-14,  the  budget  bal- 
anced at  5,878,598  eseudos;  in  1928-29,  322,483,- 
901  escudos,  estimated.  (One  escudo  =  $1.08  at 
par.)  After  1913,  the  railway  building  was  ac- 
tive due  to  the  interest  manifested  by  the  Brit- 
ish South  African  provinces  because  of  their 
desire  to  utilize  the  Territory's  ports.  Some 
1(50  miles  along  the  route  from  Delagoa  Bay 
to  Inhanibane  were  completed;  a  line  150 
miles  long  from  Beira  to  the  Zambezi  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1922.  The  position  of 
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Portuguese  East  Africa  became  increasingly  im- 
portant after  1909,  because  the  province  served  as 
the  nearest  outlet  for  the  British  South  African 
products  to  the  sea.  Delagoa  Bay  in  particular, 
being  100  miles  nearer  to  Johannesburg  than 
Durban,  was  favored,  and  the  commercial  facili- 
ties and  social  amenities  of  its  city,  Lourenco 
Marques,  showed  continual  improvement.  Coal- 
bunkering  plants  were  elected,  as  well  as  large 
wharves  and  docks.  Through  Delagoa  Bay  went 
much  of  the  Transvaal's  coal,  copper,  tin,  as- 
bestos, and  maize.  Shipping  after  1914  was 
mainly  in  British  and  Portuguese  hands  This 
economic  relationship  between  the  piovince  and 
the  British  colonies  accounted  for  the  attention 
which  Portuguese  East  Africa  has  received  from 
the  home  administration.  The  natives  weie  sub- 
jugated and  turbulent  aieas  pacified,  and  Portu- 
guese capital  was  invited  to  aid  in  the  province's 
exploitation.  The  result  of  the  War  put  an  end 
to  the  attempts  of  the  (Jerman-controlled  Nyasa 
Company  to  dominate  the  province,  (heat  Brit- 
ain, of  course,  then  became  the  paramount  factor. 

Due  to  active  arid  developing  trade  and  their 
close  propinquity,  difTerences  developed  between 
Mozambique  and  the  Union  of  South  Afnca.  For 
a  number  of  years,  the  two  countries  lived  under 
a  modus  Vivendi  which  it  was  desired  to  replace 
by  a  definite  commercial  treaty.  The  undei  ly- 
ing questions  concerned  the  Lourenc.o  Marques 
Railway,  the  employment  of  Mozambique  natives 
in  the  Rand  Mines,  and  commercial  relations  gen- 
erally. In  1927  it  was  announced  that  negotia- 
tions which  had  been  under  way  had  broken  down 
and  notice  was  given  that  on  June  1,  1928,  the 
labor  agreement  was  to  be  terminated  by  Portu- 
guese Kast  Africa.  On  May  13,  1928,  however, 
an  agreement  was  reached  and  later  in  the  year 
a  draft  convention  was  signed  at  Lisbon.  This 
was  followed  by  a  final  agreement  signed  at  Pre- 
tona  on  Sept.  11,  1928,  dealing  with  the  question 
of  recruiting  native  labor  for  the  mines,  regulat- 
ing customs,  dues,  and  charges  on  shipments 
through  Lourenco  Marques,  and  stipulating  the 
poition  of  tonnage  to  be  assured  to  that  port  by 
the  (jioverriment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

POBTUGUESE  WEST  AFRICA.  See  AN- 
GOLA. 

POSEN.     See  POLAND 

POSITION  INDICATOR.  See  ELECTRIC  MO- 
TORS IN  INDUSTRY 

POST'GATE,  JOHN  PERCIVAL  (1853-1926). 
An  English  classical  scholar  (see  VOL.  XIX), 
piofcssor  of  Latin  at  Liverpool  University 
(  1  909-20  )  ,  then  professor  emeritus.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Philological  Society  (1922- 
25)  and  of  the  Classical  Association  (1924-25), 
and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Butish  Academy. 
Besides  numerous  articles  in  jouinals,  he  wrote 
Lucan,  book  vni,  text  arid  commcntaiy  (1917)  ; 
New  Latin  Primer  (1918);  critical  edition  of 
Fhtidrus'  Fables  (1922);  Translation  and 
Translations  (1922);  Prosodia,  Latwa  (1923); 
and  (iuide  to  (Ireek  Accentuation  (1924). 

POST-IMPRESSIONISM.   See  PAINTING  and 


POTASH.     See  FERTILIZERS. 

POTATOES.  The  average  annual  production 
of  potatoes  in  the  United  States,  1919-28,  was 
392,219,000  bushels.  The  largest  planting, 
4,384,000  acres,  was  harvested  in  1917;  and  the 
largest  yield,  462,943,000  bushels,  was  secured 
in  1928.  Beginning  with  1914,  potato  culture 
increased  in  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley, 
especially  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota;  and 


several  localities,  particularly  in  western  Ne- 
bia.ska,  Idaho,  and  Colorado,  became  prominent 
in  the  production  of  the  crop.  Latterly,  the 
production  of  early  potatoes,  marketed  about 
May  1,  has  become  an  important  enterprise  in 
Florida.  The  growing  of  certified  potatoes  for 
seed  also  became  an  established  industry,  with 
an  increasing  annual  production  of  such  pota- 
toes in  a  number  of  States  and  in  Canada.  In 

1924  the  production  in   the  United  States  was 
7,474,037   bushels,   the  highest   on   record.     Cer- 
tified potatoes  are  grown   and   inspected  under 
rules    and    regulations    for    eligibility    to    cer- 
tification.    The      requirements      generally      are 
freedom  from  varietal  mixtures,    confoimity  of 
tubers  to  the  accepted  type  for  the  variety  m 
shape,  color,  size,  and  characteristic  markings; 
a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  in  size,  and  freedom 
from  disease.     Dm  ing  the   World  War,   limited 
supplies    and    unsettled    conditions    led    to    the 
subjection  of  the  international  trade  in  potatoes 
to  governmental    i  emulation   in   inaity    countries. 
In  the  United   States,  all   large  potato  dealers 
were  under  license  to  the  Food  Admimstiation, 
and  standaid  grades  recommended  by  the   Food 
Administration    and    the    Department    of    Agri- 
culture  were   prescubed    fioni   Jan.    31    to   Dec. 
10,    1918.     Use   of   the  guides   pioved   so   satis- 
factory that  it  was   continued  voltmtaiil>,   and 
many     States     latei     passed     laws     establishing 
these    or    very    similar    guides    as    their    oflicial 
standards.     As    levised    and    effective    June    30, 
1927,    the    United    States    grades    for    potatoes 
compi  isc  U.  S.  Fancy,  IT.  S    No  1 ,  U.  S.  No  2. 
These    ratnigs    are    babed    on    size,    shape,    uni- 
formity,   and    the    geneial    absence    of    defective 
stock.     In    1921   and    1922,  low  prices  and  high 
freight    rates*    i  educed    shipments    fioin     many 
sections    pioducmg    potatoes   commercially,    and 
these  conditions  added  materially  to  the   finan- 
cial distress  which   befell   farmers  in  the  years 
following  the   War. 

The  potato  diseases  known  as  hoppciburn 
(or  tipburn),  spindling  sprout,  late  blight,  and 
mosaic  are  among  the  most  injurious.  Hop- 
perbuin,  spread  by  the  potato  leaf  hopper,  is 
a  blighting  and  diying  up  of  the  leaves  during 
hot  and  diy  seasons,  spindling  sprout  is  a 
production  of  weak  and  threadlike  spiouts; 
late  blight  is  a  total  blighting  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  during  the  later  period  of  giowth,  and 
mosaic,  long  known  in  Europe,  is  a  disease 
showing  mottling  of  the  leaflets  with  patches 
of  light  green.  The  introduction  of  the  Colo- 
rado potato  beetle,  reported  from  France  and 
Belgium,  was  regarded  as  resulting  from  war- 
time intercom  se  Consult  William  Stuait, 
The  Potato:  Us  Culture,  Uses,  History,  and 
Classification  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1923)  ; 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook  for 

1925  and  1927. 

POUND,  EZRA  (1885-  ).  An  English 
poet  and  translator  who  was  born  in  the 
United  States  (see  VOL.  XJX)  and  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Confucius  and  Ovid.  As  literary  ex- 
ecutor for  Ernest  Fenollosa,  he  worked  on 
Chinese  and  Japanese  poetry,  and  on  the 
Noh  drama  of  Japan,  He  was  London  editor 
of  The  Little  Review  (1917-19)  lie  wrote  the 
music  of  an  opera,  Lc  Testament,  which  had  a 
partial  performance  in  Paris  in  1926.  His 
later  poems  were  Lustra  and  Other  Poems 
(1917);  Quia  Pauper  Amavi  (1919);  Umbra, 
a  collection  of  early  poems  (1920);  Hugh 
8elwyn  Mauberley  (1920);  and  Selected  Poems 
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( 1928 ) .  His  later  prose  works  included  Gaudier 
Rrzeska  (1916)  ;  Pavannes  and  Divisions  (1918)  ; 
Instigations  (1920);  Indufrelionx  (1923);  and 
The  Ta  Hw,  Ameiican  version  (1928).  He 
translated  Certain  Noble  Plays  of  Japan,  from 
the  Fenollosa  manuscripts  (1916);  Noh,  or  Ac- 
complishment (1917);  Twelve  Dialogues  of 
Fontanellc  (1917);  and  edited  a  Catholic  An- 
thology (1015)  ;  and  the  Letters  of  John  Butler 
Yeats  (1917). 

POUND,  ROSOOE  (1870-  ).  An  American 
lawyer  and  educator  (see  VOL.  XIX)  From 
1913  he  was  Carter  professor  of  junspiudence 
and  from  1916,  dean  of  the  law  school  at  Har- 
vard University.  He  was  one  of  the  JO  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  Hoover  May  20,  1929, 
and  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  Har- 
vard to  pursue  this  work.  He  wrote  Le< lures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Free  Masonry  (1915);  The 
Kpint  of  the  Common  Law  (1921);  Criminal 
Justice  in  the  American  City  (1922);  Intro- 
duction to  the  Philosophy  of  Law  (1922);  In- 
terpretation of  Legal  llistory  (1923),  Law  and 
Morals  (1924-20). 

POWDER,  SMOKELESS.     See  EXPLOSIVES. 

POWELL,  E.  ALEXANDER  (1879-  ).  An 
American  author  and  wai  correspondent,  born  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
veisity  and  Oberhu  College.  During  the  World 
War,  he  was  correspondent  foi  daily  papers  in 
New  Yoik  and  London  and  for  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Army 
His  books  include:  The  Last  Frontier  (1912); 
(icntlemcn  Rovers  (1913)  ;  Fighting  in  Flanders 
(1014)  ;  Italy  at  Vrar  (1917)  ;  The  Army  Behind 
the  Army  (1919);  The  New  Frontier  of  Free- 
dom (1920)  ;  Asia  at  the  Crossroads  (1922)  ;  By 
Camel  and  Car  to  the  Peacock  Throne  (1923); 
The  Struggle  for  Power  in  Moslem  Asia  ( 1923)  ; 
Beyond  the  Utmost  Purple  A'irn  (1925);  The 
Map  That  Is  Half  l/nrollcd  (1925)  ;  In  Barbary 
(192G);  A  Virginia  Pilgrimage  (1927);  Em- 
battled Borders  (1928). 

POWELL,  JOHN  (1882-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Richmond, 
Va  ,  and  educated  in  music  in  Vienna,  where  he 
studied  from  1902  to  1907  with  Leschetizky 
(piano)  and  Naviatil  (composition).  After  his 
pianistic  debut  in  Berlin  (190S),  he  plaved  in 
Vienna,  London,  and  Pans.  In  1912  he  returned 
to  his  native  country  and  made  his  American 
de"but  in  New  York.  lie  later  made  ficquent 
appearances,  chiefly  as  interpieter  of  his  own 
works.  While  his  compositions  have  titles  sug- 
gesting classical  forms,  the  contents  and  treat- 
ment are  very  free,  so  that  the  works  give  the 
impression  of  being  improvised  rather  than  logi- 
cally developed.  For  his  thematic  material,  he 
made  extensive  use  of  Negro  melodies  harmon- 
ized in  the  most  modern  fashion.  His  works 
comprise  a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra;  a 
violin  concerto;  an  overture,  In  Old  Virginia; 
Kapsodie  Nfigre,  for  piano  and  orchestra;  and  a 
string  quartet  His  piano  works,  almost  exclus- 
ively in  cyclical  forms,  include  four  sonatas 
Virgimanesque,  Psychologiquc,  Noble,  Teuton- 
ica,  and  two  suites,  In  the  South  and  At  the 
Fair 

POWER,  FREDERICK  BELDING  (1853-1927). 
An  American  chemist,  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
and  educated  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  in  Strassburg.  During  1880-83 
he  had  charge  of  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  during 


1883-92  was  professor  of  pharmaceutical  chem- 
istry and  materia  medica  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  1910  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
phytochemical  laboratory  of  the  Chemical  Bu- 
reau of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
His  original  researches  were  in  connection  with 
phytochemistry  and  with  essential  and  fatty  oils, 
especially  the  development  of  chaulmoogra  oil 
as  a  remedy  for  leprosy.  In  addition  to  writ- 
ing many  scientific  papeis,  he  was  associated 
with  F.  Hoffman  in  the  publication  of  the 
Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis  (1R83). 

POWER  PLANTS.  The  importance  of  power 
as  a  factoi  in  American  industiy  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1809  there  was  employed  only  1  14 
horse  power  per  wage  earner.  By  1889  tins  had 
increased  to  14;  in  1919  it  was  324  and  in 
1928  it  had  i  cached  4  7  hoi  we  power,  an  increase  of 
45  per  cent  dining  the  last  nine  >ears  Approxi- 
mately thice-fourths  of  the  machinery  in  Amen- 
can  mills  and  factoi  ics  is  now  motor-di  iven. 
These  figuies  represent  nearly  twice  the  powei 
per  worker  in  dSreat  Britian,  over  three  times 
that  in  France,  eight  times  that  in  Japan,  and 
thirty  times  that  in  China 

According  to  the  Industrial  Census  of  the 
United  States  of  1927,  the  total  installed  primary 
borne  powei  employed  in  manufacturing  is  over 
39,000,000  Of  this,  over  18,000,000  hoise  power 
is  supplied  by  central  stations  and  the  remainder 
privately  geneiated  The  difference  between  this 
and  the  total  cential  station  capacity  iep resents 
that  used  for  nomndustiial  ptii  poses  To  this 
should  be  added  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000 
horse  power  installed  in  nonindustiial  buildings 
Since  1914  central  station  power  has  increased  at 
a  much  greater  rate  than  private  generating 
plants,  growth  among  the  latter  now  being  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  laigei  plants  and  those  in 
industries  requiring  evhaust  steam  foi  process 
uses.  At  present,  many  of  the  pin  ate  plants 
are  going  to  relatively  high  steam  picssuies  <>i 
around  400  pounds,  a  few  have  gone  to  800  1000 
pounds,  and  one  to  1800  pounds  Tlieie  is  also 
a  trend  among  many  of  the  laigei  plants  to 
purchase  part  of  their  power  and  generate  pait 
to  the  extent  of  balancing  process-steam  de 
niands.  Interchange  ot  powei  between  centra* 
stations  and  large  industnal  plants  has  likewise 
gained  headway  in  many  sections 

The  total  installed  capacity  of  central  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1928 
was  o^cr  31,000,000  kilowatts  (42,000,000  horse 
power),  representing  an  investment  in  plants 
and  equipment  of  approximately  $10,000,000,000. 
In  1928  there  were  generated  over  88,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  which  ovei  40  per  cent  was 
supplied  by  water  powei  and  the  remainder 
mostly  by  steam.  Internal-combustion  engines 
accounted  for  only  a  very  small  pait  of  central 
station  power. 

Despite  increased  costs  in  nearly  every  lino 
since  the  World  War,  electric  rates  have  steadily 
declined.  This  has  been  made  possible  thiough 
increased  efficiencies  in  the  production  of  electric- 
ity. In  1919  the  aveiage  consumption  of  coal  per 
kilowatt-hour  was  32  pounds,  and  by  1928  this 
had  been  reduced  to  1.7  pounds,  with  several  in- 
dividual plants  doing  better  than  a  kilowatt- 
hour  on  a  pound  of  coal.  Extensive  interconnec- 
tions of  power  systems  have  made  possible 
further  operating  economies  and  reduced  the  in- 
vestment tied  up  in  reserve  capacity. 

The  accompanying  table  showing  prime  mover 
capacity  of  central  stations  was  based  on  research 
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PRIME     MOVER     CAPACITY     OP     CENTRAL 
STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Prime  Mover     Hydro  electric       Fuel-plant 
Capacity  as     Prime  Movers,  Prime  Movers, 
of  Jan.  1,  h  p.  h  p.  h.p. 


Year 


United  States 

1922 

22,023,000            6,251,000 

15,772,000 

1923 

23,471,000            6,742,000 

16,729,000 

1924 

25,114,000             7,286,000 

17,878,000 

1925 

28,511,000            8,267,000 

20,244,000 

1926 

33,558,000             9,267,000 

24,291,000 

1927 

36,406,000             9,960,000 

26,446,000 

1928 

39,569,000          10,538,000 

29,031,000 

1929 

42,857,000          12,050,000 

30,807,000 

New  England  States 

1922 

2,279,000                590,000 

1,689,000 

1923 

2,308,000                607,000 

1,701,000 

1924 

2,466,000                642,000 

1,824,000 

1925 

2,652,000                652,000 

2,000,000 

1926 

2,873,000                729,000 

2,144,000 

1927 

3,204,000                779,000 

2,425,000 

1928 

3,356,000                778,000 

2,578,000 

1929 

3,634,000                935,000 

2,699,000 

Middle  Atlantic  States 

1922 

6,649,000             1,182,000 

5,467,000 

3923 

6,816,000             1,287,000 

5,529,000 

1924 

7,021,000             1,,  198,000 

5,623,000 

1025 

7,728,000             1,603,000 

6,125,000 

1926 

9,349,000             1,673,000 

7,676,000 

1927 

9,972,000             1,757,000 

8,215,000 

1928 

10,670,000             1,811,000 

8,859,000 

1929 

11,113,000             1,867,000 

9,246,000 

East  North  Central  States 

3922 

4,615,000                552,000 

4,063,000 

1923 

4,786,000                589,000 

4,197,000 

1924 

5,193,000                619,000 

4,574,000 

3925 

6,100,000                 654,000 

5,446,000 

1926 

7,461,000                755,000 

6,706,000 

1927 

8,218,000                 770,000 

7,448,000 

1928 

8,740,000                807,000 

7,933,000 

1929 

9,357,000                 863,000 

8,494,000 

West  North  Central  States 

1922 

1,718,000                 361,000 

1,157,000 

1923 

1,798,000                 364,000 

1,434,000 

1924 

1,912,000                 373,000 

1,539,000 

1925 

2,047,000                 408,000 

1,639,000 

1926 

2,498,000                425,000 

2,073,000 

1927 

2,593,000                 436,000 

2,157,000 

1928 

2,762,000                445,000 

2,317,000 

1929 

2,947,000                 452,000 

2,495,000 

South  Atlantic  States 

1922 

2,29H,000                 803,000 

1,495,000 

1923 

2,861,000                912,000 

1,949,000 

1924 

3,159,000                 998,000 

2,161,000 

1925 

3,829,000             1,351,000 

2,478,000 

1926 

4,025,000             1,463,000 

2,562,000 

1927 

4,441,000             1,600,000 

2,841,000 

1928 

4,884.000             1,727,000 

3,157,000 

1929 

5,438,000             2,198,000 

3,240,000 

East  South  Central  States 

1922 

659,000                 232,000 

427,000 

1923 

745,000                271,000 

474,000 

1924 

889,000                 321,000 

568,000 

1925 

1,047,000                445,000 

602,000 

1926 

1,385,000                 728,000 

657,000 

1927 

1,526,000                 H64.000 

664,000 

1928 

1,662,000                 963,000 

699,000 

1929 

1,978,000             1,192,000 

786,000 

Wettt  South  Central  States 

1922 

594,000                   13,000 

581,000 

1923 

701,000                   13,000 

688,000 

1924 

728,000                   13,000 

715,000 

1925 

936,000                   27,000 

909,000 

1926 

1,102,000                   20,000 

1,073,000 

1927 

1,232,000                   29,000 

1,203,000 

1928 

1,462,000                    41,000 

1,421,000 

1929 

1,629,000                   75,000 

1,554,000 

Mountain   States 

1922 

1,030,000                807,000 

223,000 

1923 

1,048,000                 821,000 

227,000 

1924 

1,086,000                852,000 

234,000 

1925 

1,160,000                903,000 

257,000 

1926 

1,262,000                 960,000 

302,000 

1927 

1,33H,000             1,011,000 

322,000 

1928 

1,481,000             1,096,000 

385,000 

1929 

1,527,000             1  129,000 

398,000 

Pacific  States 

1922 

2,181,000             1,711,000 

470,000 

1923 

2,408,000             1,878,000 

530.000 

1924 

2,660,000             2,020,000 

640,000 

1925 

3,012,000             2,224,000 

788,000 

1926 

3,603,000             2,096,000 

967,000 

1927 

3,885,000             2,714,000 

1,171,000 

1928 

4,552,000             'J,  870,000 

1,682,000 

1929 

5  234.000             3,339,000 

1,895,000 

•  studies  made  by  the  Electrical  World  and  data 
collected  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and 
U.  3.  Census  Buream  All  figures  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1929.  Generating  plants  of  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  electric  railways,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  those  manufacturing  companies 
selling  energy  for  public  utility  use  are  included. 
The  trend  in  American  central -station  practice 
has  been  toward  higher  steam  pressures,  larger 
boiler  and  turbine  units,  and  interconnection  of 
systems.  Among  those  responsible  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  more  recent  stations,  there  arc  three 
groups,  those  favoring  400  pounds  steam  pressure, 
those  who  believe  that  600  to  700  pounds  repre- 
sent the  most  economical  pressure  and  those 
favoring  1200  to  1400  pounds  The  newer  sta- 
tions are  about  equally  divided  among  these 
classes.  There  were  in  1928  three  1200-  to  1400- 
pound  stations  in  operation  (Edgar  near  Boston, 
Lakeside  at  Milwaukee,  and  Northeast  at  Kansas 
City).  Two  more  (one  at  D'eepwater,  N.  J. 
and  the  other  at  Holland,  N.  J. )  were  nearing 
completion,  and  a  sixth,  at  San  Francisco,  was 
under  construction. 

In  the  industrial-plant  field,  steam  pressures 
of  400  pounds  are  common,  a  few  are  operating 
at  000  pounds,  one  at  1000  pounds  and  one,  the 
Philip  Carey  plant,  Cincinnati,  will  employ 
1800  pounds  pressure  Single-boiler  units  are 
now  in  operation  that  supply  regularly  over 
500,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  and  others 
are  on  order  capable  of  supplying  850,000  pounds 
of  steam  per  hour.  Several  turbine  units  of 
160,000-kilowatt  capacity  have  recently  been 
installed  and  one  of  200,000  kilowatts  will  soon 
be  in  operation. 

While  advancement  in  Kurope  has  been  slower 
from  the  standpoint  of  electricity  supply,  many 
countries  are  now  devoting  much  attention  to 
better  utilization  of  fuels,  higher  efficiencies,  and 
adequate  supply  with  a  realization  that  more 
power  in  industry  is  the  key  to  national  prosper- 
ity and  better  conditions.  Individually,  several 
countries,  notably  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switz- 
erland, have  made  many  advances  in  power  gener- 
ation, especially  in  the  utilization  of  higher  steam 
pressure,  higher  temperatures,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  materials  to  meet  the  demands  of  these 
new  conditions.  Italy,  having  no  native  coal,  has 
set  out  to  develop  her  water  powers  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

European  conditions  in  general  are  not  con- 
ducive to  such  large  systems  and  stations  as  in 
the  United  States,  hence,  the  generating  units 
are  of  smaller  capacity  An  exception  to  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Klingenburg  Station  near 
Berlin,  winch  is  designed  for  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  over  500,000  kilowatts  and  now  has  three  tur- 
bines of  80,000  kilowatts.  Germany  has  also 
gone  in  strongly  for  high  steam  pressures.  A 
number  of  plants  (mostly  of  smaller  capacity) 
are  operating  at  over  800  pounds  and  there  are 
two  Benson  boilers  in  service  at  3200  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Steam  is  reduced  to  2400  pounds, 
super-heated  to  840°  F.,  and  used  for  process 
after  passing  through  a  steam  turbine. 

Europe  has  lead  the  United  States  in  higher 
steam  temperatures  with  a  number  of  plants  oper- 
ating at  over  800°  F.,  although  there  are  signs  of 
higher  temperatures  in  American  practice.  See 
ELECTRIC  POWER  STATIONS  AND  GENERATING 
APPARATUS:  WATER  POWER;  STEAM  TURBINES. 

PRAGUE,  prag.  The  capital  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  population  at  the  census  of  1921 
was  070,057.  On  Jan.  1,  1922,  Greater  Prague 
was  created  by  the  incorporation  of  38  sur- 
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rounding  townships.  The  city  was  divided  into 
13  administrative  districts  and  19  divisions. 
The  population  was  increased  to  approximately 
750,000. 

The  municipal  government  of  Prague  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  mayor,  communal  assembly,  com- 
munal council,  the  committees,  particularly  the 
finance  committee,  and  a  communal  board  of 
magistrates.  The  communal  assembly,  consist- 
ing of  100  members,  passes  on  all  the  more  im- 
portant matters  concerning  the  commune;  while 
the  communal  council,  consisting  of  24  members, 
conducts  the  administration.  The  mayor,  who 
is  elected  by  the  assembly  from  their  number, 
presides  over  both  bodies,  prepares  and  carries 
into  effect  their  resolutions,  represents  the  com- 
mune in  its  dealings  with  outside  bodies,  and 
with  two  members  of  the  communal  council 
forma  the  communal  board  of  magistrates.  The 
mayor's  appointment  is  confirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  He  is  assisted  by  three 
deputy  mayors.  The  seat  of  the  local  govern- 
ment is  Municipal  House,  erected .  between  1903 
and  1911  on  the  site  of  a  one-time  ro>al  palaee. 
It  contains  magmfieent  halls  filled  with  sculp- 
ture and  paintings  by  Czech  artists.  The  larg- 
est one,  the  Smetana  Hall,  is  used  for  concerts 
and  was  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  National 
Committee  which  in  October,  1918,  proclaimed 
Czechoslovakia  an  independent  state. 

Since  1918  the  Castle  of  Prague  has  been  the 
icsidence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Heat  of  different  departments,  such  as  the  civil 
and  military.  Numerous  excavations  which  have 
been  ma.de  in  the  eourtyai  ds  of  the  Castle,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Prague,  give  an  interesting  history  of  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  its  construction.  There  also 
have  been  discovered  remimnts  of  fortifications 
dating  from  the  early  Middle  Ages,  two  Roman 
toweis  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  centre  of 
the  third  courtyard  a  Roman  church  of  unknown 
date,  a  connecting  passage  to  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Vitus  with  a  Roman  crypt,  and  at  the  deep- 
est level,  Roman  uooden  buildings  which  date 
from  the  ninth  century.  Other  departments  of 
the  Government  aie  housed  in  famous  buildings. 
The  Thun  Palace,  in  which  the  dethronement  of 
tho  House  of  Hapsburg  was  proclaimed  in  No- 
vember, 1918,  has  been  occupied  since  1919  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  The  Min- 
istry of  Foieign  Affairs  is  housed  in  the  C£rnin 
Palace,  which  is  the  largest  in  Prague,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  in  the  former  monastery 
connected  with  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph  The 
meetings  of  the  Bohemian  Diet,  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  administrative  reforms  of 
1927,  were  to  be  held  in  the  seventeenth-century 
building,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Jesuit  College, 
during  tho  construction  of  the  new  Parliament 
Building. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus,  which  had  been 
in  the  process  of  construction  for  nearly  600 
years,  was  completed  in  October,  1929.  In  1928 
the  Royal  Crypt,  in  which  are  buried  such  fa- 
mous rulers  as  Emperor  Charles  IV,  King 
George  of  Podebrady,  and  Emperor  Rudolph  II, 
was  opened.  Round  the  crypt  are  remnants  of 
the  Roman  building  of  the  church  dating  from 
the  twelfth  century.  In  front  of  the  former 
presbytery  of  the  Cathedral,  a  monolith  was 
erected  in  1928  to  commemorate  the  valor  of 
Czechoslovakia's  Unknown  Soldier.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Woodrow  Wilson  also  was  erected  the 
same  year,  in  front  of  the  Wilson  Station,  by 


Czechs  living  in  the  United  States,  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  for  the  American  President's  sympathy 
in  Czechoslovakia's  fight  for  freedom.  In  1925, 
510  years  after  his  death,  a  monument  was 
erected  to  John  HUBS,  and  a  Museum  of  the 
Czech  Reformation,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
Hussite  movement,  was  housed  in  the  former 
Summer  Palace.  The  Nunnery  of  the  Blessed 
Agnes,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  to  be 
entirely  restored  and  used  as  a  lapidarium  or 
municipal  museum,  and  in  the  Nostitz  Garden 
there  is  to  be  erected  the  new  State  Art  Gallery 
in  which  will  be  housed  Prague's  public  col- 
lections of  pictures,  statues,  and  graphic  art 
productions.  The  Museum  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Legions  was  erected  in  1928  at  the  foot  of  the 
Zi8kov  Hill,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author- 
ities to  erect  on  the  summit  a  statue  of  the  cele- 
brated Hussite  commander,  Jan  Zi£ka,  and  a 
monument  to  commemorate  the  legion  air  ea  who 
lost  their  lives  during  the  World  War. 

PBAJADHIPOK,  KING  OF  SIAM  (1893- 
).  He  was  born  at  Bangkok,  the  son  of 
King  Rama  V  (Paramindr  Maha  Chulalong- 
korn),  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  following  the 
death  of  his  brother,  King  Rama  VT,  on  October 
26,  1925.  He  was  crowned  Feb.  25,  1926,  and 
immediately  inaugurated  a  policy  of  economic 
and  commercial  development  of  the  country  along 
modern  lines.  Prajadhipok  has  strengthened  the 
position  of  his  country  and  of  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent Oriental  monarch  by  recently  concluded 
treaties  of  fiiendship  and  commerce  with  the 
leading  powers  of  Europe  and  with  the  United 
States.  He  married  Rambai  Barni.  See  SIAM 

PHANDTL,  LUDWIG  (1875-  ).  A  Ger- 
man scientist  in  charge  of  experimental  work 
on  aerodynamics  in  the  laboratory  at  Gottingen 
He  published,  with  C.  Wieselsbeiger  and  Dr.  A 
Betz,  Krgebmssc  dcr  acrodynamiRchcn  Versuchs- 
aufttalt  zu  GotUngcn,  containing  heietofore  un- 
published results  of  experiments,  home  con- 
ducted during  the  World  \Vai,  and  some  shortly 
after  its  termination.  He  is  best  known  for  the 
Technische  Rcrichte  included  in  his  book. 

PRATELLA,  BALILLA  (1880-  ).  An  Ital- 
ian composer,  born  at  Lugo.  He  was  trained 
at  the  Liceo  Rossini  in  Pesaro,  taught  at  Cesena, 
and  in  1910  became  director  of  the  Institute 
di  Musica  at  Lugo.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  extreme  futurists,  both  as  com- 
poser and  writer.  He  was  the  first  to  formulate 
the  musical  cieed  of  the  futurists,  as  early  as 
1915.  His  writings  are  mainly  attacks  on  estab- 
lished standards  and  institutions  JIis  composi- 
tions may  serve  as  practical  illustrations  of  his 
theories.  He  wiote  the  opeias,  Lilia  (Lugo, 
1913),  La  Sina  di  Yargoun  (Bologna,  1919), 
L'Aviatore  di  Dro  (Lugo,  1920),  La  Ninna 
Nanna  delta  Bambola  (Milan,  1923),  and  Dono 
Frimavcrile  (Bologna,  1923);  Romagna,  five 
poems  for  orchestra;  La  Cuerra,  three  dances 
for  orchestra;  Inno  a  Ttfa;  chamber  music;  and 
pieces  for  organ  and  for  piano. 

PRATT,  JAMES  BISSETT  (1875-  ).  An 
Ameiican  professor  of  philosophy,  born  at  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Williams  College 
and  Harvard  University.  In  1905  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  Williams,  where  he  has  been  professor 
of  philosophy  since  1913.  He  studied  the  native 
religions  of  India  in  1913-14  and  Buddhism  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Siam  m  1923-24.  With 
Santayana,  Eovejoy,  and  others,  he  published 
Essays  on  Critical  Realism  (1920)  His  other 
writings  are  concerned  largely  with  the  philoa- 
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ophy  of  the  religious  life.  They  include:  The 
Psychology  of  Religious  Belief  (1907);  What 
Is  Pragmatism?  (1909);  India  and  Jts  Faiihs 
(1915)  ;  Democracy  and  Peace  (1916)  ;  The  Re- 
hffioutt  Consciousness  (1918)  ;  and  Matter  and 
Spirit  (1922). 

PRATT  INSTITUTE.  A  nonsectarian  insti- 
tution for  men  and  women  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
founded  in  1887,  comprising  four  schools:  Fine 
and  applied  arts,  household  science  and  arts, 
science  and  technology,  and  library  science  The 
enrollment  for  1923-24  was  3722/for  1928-29  it 
was  4014.  The  faculty  was  increased  during  the 
same  period  from  1  f>7  members  and  approximately 
05  lecturers  to  175  members  and  79  special 
lecturers;  the  library  from  109,098  volumes  in 
1914  to  140,000  in  1928.  President,  Frederic  B. 
Pratt,  A  M.,  L.L  D. 

PRAY,  JAMES  STUBOIS  (1871-  ).  An 
Ameiican  landscape  architect.  During  1905-14 
he  was  assistant  professoi  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, and  fiom  1914,  Charles  Eliot  professor,  at 
Haivard  University,  and  from  1908  to  1928, 
chairman  of  the  school  of  landscape  architec- 
ture. From  1915  to  1920,  he  was  Harvaid  ad- 
viser to  the  Cambridge  Planning  Board,  mean- 
while acting  (1917)  a*  city -planning  expert  in 
laying  out  various  mmy  cantonments,  and  plan- 
ning (1918)  United  States  government  towns 
for  munition  workeis.  He  was  founder  and  in 
1920-21  chanman  of  the  National  Confeience 
on  Constiuction  in  Landscape  Architecture 
He  was  special  lecturer  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1922-27,  and  author  of 
City  Planmnq,  with  Ki'mball  (1913). 

PREHISTORIC  RACES  OF  MAN.  Sec 
MAN,  PREHISTORIC  RACES  OF;  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

PREHISTORY.     See  ANTHROPOLOGY 

PREKINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS.  See 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHTJRCH.  The  Piesby- 
terian  Chinch  comprises  nine  branches,  as  fol- 
lows* Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  (South)  ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church;  United  Presbyterian  Church;  Colored 
Cumberland  Piesbytenan  Church;  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Synod;  Keformed  Presby- 
terian Church  Sjriod;  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  General  Synod,  and  Associate  Synod  of 
North  America.  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
churches  represent  those  features  of  the  Ref- 
ormation which  were  emphasized  by  Calvin  and 
Zwmgli 

As  a  whole,  the  vanous  branches  of  the  Piea- 
bytcrmii  Church  showed  marked  growth  in  the 
years  between  1924  and  1929.  The  total  num- 
ber of  members,  in  full  communion  and  good 
standing,  in  the  United  States  inci eased  fiom 
2,948,140  in  1922  to  3,292,010  in  1928.  The 
inembcis  and  adherents  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  churches  throughout  the  world,  all 
holding  the  Presbyterian  system  and  organized 
in  a  World  Alliance  for  purposes  of  fellowship 
and  coopeiation,  inci  eased  during  the  period 
from  41,000,000  to  49,763,940,  exclusive  of  more 
than  5,000,000  Reformed  Lutheians 

In  the  United  States,  the  largest  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Its  membership  in- 
creased from  1 ,458,085  in  1914  to  2,004,467  com- 
municants in  1929,  and  the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars  fiom  1,318,028  to  1,595,313  The 
number  of  churches  dropped  from  10,130  to  9301, 
and  the  number  of  ministers  was  inci  eased  from 


9536  to  9966.  Contributions  in  1914  totaled  $27,- 
681,970,  and  in  1929,  $65,113,110.  Of  the  total 
for  1914,  $2,401,972  was  contributed  for  home 
missions,  $1,562,800  for  foreign  missions,  $891,- 
654  for  education,  and  $19,771,059  for  general 
congregational  expenses,  and  of  the  1929  total, 
$4,404,123  was  contributed  for  home  missions, 
$3,806,946  for  foreign  missions,  $926,000  for  edu- 
cation, and  $49,450,686  for  congregational  ex- 
penses 

The  Presbyterian  Church  maintained  11  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  1914  and  13  in  1929.  The 
repoits  of  the  Board  of  Koieign  Missions  showed 
a  decrease  between  1914  and  1928  from  27  to 
26  foreign  missions,  and  from  160  to  156  sta- 
tions, but  an  inciease  from  1428  to  1527  mission- 
aiies,  fiom  6856  to  8803  native  helpers,  from 
1027  to  1385  fully  organized  chinches,  and  from 
178,29!)  to  196,781  communicants.  The  nuinbei 
of  mission-school  students  increased  from  78,733 
to  105,635,  and  the  number  of  Sunday-school 
scholars,  fiom  232,321  to  305,088,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hospitals  arid  dispensaries,  from  175  to 
210. 

The  administration  of  the  church  is  through 
the  olhce  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Seymoui  Mudge,  DD,  LL  D.,  chief  permanent 
executne  oilicei,  with  depai tments  of  adrnimstia- 
tion,  publicity,  vacancy  and  supply,  church  co- 
opoiation  and  union,  and  historical  research  and 
eonser\ ation ;  the  Geiieial  Council;  and  four 
boards  as  follows  National  Missions  and  For- 
eign Missions,  both  at  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  Christian  Education  and  Pensions,  both 
at  \\itherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Presbyterian  Chinch  in  the  United  States 
has  always  maintained  a  place  of  outstanding 
leadership  in  all  nurveiiicuts  toward  the  leiiiucm 
of  Christendom  and  has  laid  special  emphasis 
upon  the  ultimate  oiganic  union  of  all  of  the 
Refoimed  chuiches  in  America  holding  the  Pres- 
byterian system  of  govei  iimeiit.  Looking  to  this 
end,  union  was  achieved  in  1900  with  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Chuich,  and  in  1920  with 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Chuich  Negotiations 
weie  in  progress  during  1929  for  union  with  the 
United  Piesbytenan  Church  and  with  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  in  America.  In  1929 
overtures  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chinch 
looking  toward  organic  union  weie  also  under 
consideration. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
(South),  often  called  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  became  a  distinct  denomination  in  1801. 
It  increased  its  membership  of  communicants  in 
good  standing  from  310,612  in  1914  to  444,057  in 
1928,  its  churches  from  3430  to  3596,  and  the 
number  of  its  ministers  from  1819  to  2342.  Its 
theological  seminaries  numbered  four  in  1915, 
and  five  in  1928. 

See  also  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
and  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

PKlSVOST,  pra'vd'  (EUGENE)  MARCEL  (1862- 
)  A  French  novelist  (see  VOL.  XIX)  who 
was  literary  editor  of  the  Revue  de  France. 
His  later  works  include  Monsieur  et  Madame 
Moloch;  L'adjutant  Benoit,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish as  Benoit  Castain  (1916);  D'un  poste  de 
oommandement,  a  play  produced  in  1918;  La 
nuit  finira  (2  vols.,  1920)  ;  M  on  cher  Tommy 
(1920);  Le  dommo  jaune  (1921);  Les  Don 
Juanes  (1922);  ISart  d'apprendre  (1922); 
Nouvelles  letters  a  Franvowe  (1924);  and  Sa 
maitresse  et  moi  (1925). 
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PRICES.     Changes  in  price  levels,  in  distinc- 
tion   from   changes   in   the   cost   of   living,   are 
measured  customarily  from  differences  in  whole- 
sale  prices   of   certain   commodities.     The   com- 
modities usually  selected  are  those  which  have 
been  available  in  the  markets  in  uniform  grade 
for  some  period  of  time  and  seem  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  he  so  available  in  the  future.     In  the 
United  States,  the  more  important  index  num- 
bers for  wholesale  prices  are  those  of  the  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  The  Annalist,  Bradstreet,   Dun,  and  the 
somewhat  different  type  of  index  number  estab- 
lished by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher.     Price  changes  in 
Great  Britain  are  shown  by  the  index  numbers 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  The  Economist, 
and  The  Statist   (Sauerbeck).     For  Canada,  we 
have  the  index  number  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of   Statistics;   for  Australia,  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics;  for 
France,   that   of   the   Statistique   G&ierale;    for 
Italy,  that  of  Prof.  Riccardo  Bachi  ,  for  Japan, 
that  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  in  Tokyo.     Index  num- 
bers of  wholesale  prices  are  available  also  in  many 
other  countries      \\hilo  there  is  always  some  va- 
riation in  the  amount  of  change  shown  by  differ- 

WAR  INDUSTRIES   BOARD   INDEX   NUMBER 

Separated  into  Controlled  and  Uncontrolled  Prices 
(Average    Prices,    July,    1913,    to    June,     1914  —  100) 

Controlled   Uncontrolled      A.11  com- 

price*             prices            modities 
(573  com-      (793  com-      (1366  com- 
modities)      modi  ties)        modi  ties) 

ent  index  numbers  in  the  same  country,  as  well  as 
by  those  for  different  countries,  according  to  the 

1913 

Year 

100 

102 

101 

kinds  of  commodities  selected  as  the  basis  for  the 

1914 

Year 

100 

97 

99 

index  number  and  the  way  in  which  the  pi  ices  of 

1915 

Year 

102 

102 

102 

these  commodities  happen  to  be  affected  by  cur- 

1916 
1917 

Year 
August 

125 

204 

124 
162 

126 

187 

rent  market  conditions,  there  was  a  HUI  prising 

September 

205 

163 

186 

uniformity  prior  to  the  World  War  in  the  price 

October 

198 

167 

182 

trend  shown  by  the  indexes  then  available.     Fol- 

November 
December 

200 
193 

172 
174 

183 
182 

lowing    a    woi  Id-wide    increase    in    prices    over 

Your 

188 

156 

175 

many   years,   a   decrease   in   prices   began   about 

1918 

.January 

195 

178 

185 

1873  in  all  couritiies  and  continued  until  about 

February 
March 

198 
197 

180 
182 

187 

188 

1890      An    upwaid    movement    then    began    and 

April 

196 

187 

191 

was  still  in  pi  ogress  in  1914 

May 
June 

192 
189 

189 
1Q1 

190 
189 

With  the  many  and  varied  economic  disturb- 

Jub 

195 

JLsf  J. 

194 

19J 

ances  caused  by  the  War,  the  accurate  measure- 

August 

199 

195 

19f> 

ment  of  changes  in  price  levels  became  increas- 

September 
Ottober 
November 

204 
201 
200 

199 
201 
200 

201 
201 
200 

ingly   difficult      Prices   of    certain   articles   rose 
rapidly,  others  but  slightly.     Elaborate  systems 

Yeur 

197 

191 

194 

of   price  fixing  were  established  in  many  coun- 

tries;  fairly  high  prices  were  fixed  in  some  in- 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE 

PRTCES,   BY  YEARS,    1890  TO   1928 

UNITED 

STATES 

[1926 

—  100  J 

Hides  and 

Metals                                                House-                             All 

Year 

Farm 

Foods 

leuthi-i 

Textile 

Fuel  and 

and       Building      Chemicals  furnishing     Miscel-      eora- 

p  roducts 

products     products 

lighting 

metul     materials     and  drugs      goods         laneoiib    modi- 

producls                                                                                      tuks 

1890 

50  4 

55  5 

475 

57  8 

.18  1 

1053              465               732               499             979        502 

1891 

542 

54  8 

47.9 

54.  h 

370 

92  2              44  2               74  0               50  4             94  3        5  j  8 

1892 

49  5 

51  0 

47  2 

55  2 

34  8 

840               41  7                74  6                48  1              86  6        52  2 

189.5 

51  3 

547 

45  1 

54  1 

35  3 

7b  8              416               72  7               48.1             89  0        5.J  4 

1894 

44  6 

482 

43.0 

4*  1 

34  3 

65  7              39  8               65.5               45  d             86  4        47  9 

1895 

43  9 

47  3 

49  4 

443 

40  3 

70  4               38  8                04  7                43  5             88  9        48  8 

1896 

39  6 

44  1 

45.2 

43  1 

39  5 

71  2               38  9                65  0                43  4             90  2        40  5 

1897 

42  5 

45  5 

459 

42  9 

33  9 

65  0               37.4                70  9                42  5             92  5        46  6 

1898 

44  9 

47  H 

48  3 

449 

34  5 

65  3              39  6               77.4               44  0             93  4        485 

1899 

45  8 

47  7 

49  4 

47  7 

41  2 

1000               436                811                450             974        522 

1900 

50  5 

50.8 

494 

53  3 

46  3 

98  0               46  2                82  1                48  9           102  0        56  1 

1901 

52  8 

50  5 

48.9 

4H  1 

44  6 

93  r               413                842                48.9             93.4        553 

1902 

58  4 

53  3 

50  8 

49  4 

51  8 

91  0               45  3                8h  5                49  2             88  1         58  <) 

1903 

556 

52  0 

499 

52  8 

60.3 

90  2               467                84  1                50  9             98  9        59  (> 

1904 

58.5 

54.0 

49.7 

529 

53  3 

79  9               45  0                84  1                50  3           109  5        59  7 

1905 

564 

55  1 

53  9 

54  I 

49  b 

89  1              48  1               82  !1               49  7           117  4        fiO  1 

190b 

57  3 

53  4 

577 

587 

52  0 

1024              540               7b  8               fi  1    I           1153        bl  8 

1907 

62.2 

57.0 

58  0 

63  5 

54  4 

1098               568                785                550           1082        (>r>  2 

1908 

62  2 

58  7 

55  6 

54  8 

5.*  7 

86  ,1               52  0                79  6                51  6             97  8        f>'2  9 

1909 

69  6 

62  6 

61  5 

56  5 

51  h 

84  5              53  7               79  9               51  7           129  0        h7  (> 

1910 

743 

64  9 

60  2 

58  4 

47  6 

85  2               55  3                82  0                f>  1  0           152  7        70  4 

1911 

668 

62  0 

58  8 

55.5 

46  7 

808              553               810               527           1086        f>4  9 

1912 

72  6 

66.8 

645 

55  7 

51  4 

89  5              55  9                80  7               53  0           106  4        (>9  1 

1913 

71  5 

64  2 

68  1 

673 

61  3 

90  8              56  7               80  2               56  3             93  1        69  8 

1914 

71  2 

64  7 

709 

54  6 

50  6 

802              527               814               568             899        681 

1915 

71.5 

65.4 

755 

541 

51  8 

863              535             1120               560             869        695 

191b 

844 

75.7 

93  4 

70  4 

74  '{ 

1105               67  b             1007                614           1006        855 

1917 

1290 

1045 

123  8 

98  7 

105  4 

1506              882             1650               742           1221      1175 

1918 

148  0 

119  1 

125  7 

137  2 

109  2 

1365              986             1823               93.3           1344      1.J1  3 

1919 

157.6 

129  5 

174  1 

135  3 

lOt  .1 

1309            1156             1570             1059           1391      1386 

1920 

160.7 

137  4 

171  3 

164  8 

16T  7 

1494            1501             1647             141.8           1675      1  r>4  4 

1921 

884 

90  6 

109  2 

94  5 

96  8 

1175              974             1150             1130           1092        976 

1922 

93.8 

87  6 

104  6 

100.2 

107  3 

1029              973             1003             1035             928        96.7 

1923 

98  6 

927 

104  2 

1113 

97  3 

1093            1087             1011             1089             997      1006 

1924 

100  0 

91  0 

101  5 

106  7 

92  0 

10()  3            1023               989             1049             936        981 

1925 

109  8 

1002 

105  3 

108  3 

96  5 

103.2            101.7             1018             1031           1090      1035 

1926 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

1000 

100  0 

1000            1000              1000              1000           1000      1000 

1927 

99.4 

96  5 

107  9 

95  7 

86  5 

98  2              93  3               966               98  2             89  9        95  4 

1928 

1059 

101  0 

121  7 

96  3 

82  8 

998             93.7               955               974            830       977 

stances  to  encourage  production,  and  in  other 
instances  fairly  low  prices  were  fixed  to  check 
profiteering,  both  in  connection  with  large  sales 
to  the  Government  and  its  allies,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  retail  sales  to  consumers.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  price  control  in  the  United  States 
is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  table  showing 
index  numbers  for  a  large  number  of  commodities 
brought  under  official  control  between  August, 
1917,  and  November,  1918,  in  comparison  with 
other  commodities  left  uncontrolled. 

In  the  European  countries  especially  closely 
affected  by  the  War,  price  control  began  much 
earlier  than  in  the  United  States;  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  were  usually  covered,  and  all 
price  rulings  were  carefully  enforced.  In  all 
countries,  however,  whether  or  not  there  was 
price  control,  uniform  tendencies  were  found  in 
price  trend,  indicating  the  strength  of  the  forces 
which  control  changes  in  price  levels  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  As  between  1913  and  1914,  al- 
most no  change  in  price  level  was  shown.  A 
significant  and  continued  increase  beginning  in 
1915  culminated  about  October,  1918.  During 
the  winter  of  1918—19,  there  were  slight  and  ir- 
regular fluctuations  in  prices,  followed  by  a 
period  of  rapid  increase,  until  the  peak  was  fi- 
nally reached  during  the  summer  of  1920. 
Prices  then  fell  even  moie  rapidly  during  a  year 
and  up  to  1924  remained  relatively  stationaiy 
with  slight  tendencies  toward  small  increases  in 
most  countries,  the  exception  being  in  the  price 
indexes  of  countries  with  a  depreciating  paper 
currency.  Following  1924,  prices  in  the  United 
States  fluctuated  within  a  narrow  range  The 
accompanying  table,  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  gives  index  figuios  for 
wholesale  prices,  based  on  1920.  Some  550  com- 
modities weie  used. 

Although,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  a  pol- 
icy of  price  fixing  was  adopted  during  the  War 
as  a  stimulus  to  production,  theie  was  little 
tendency  to  continue  this  policy  longer  than 
necessary  for  war  purposes.  This  has  been  true 
also  with  reference  to  price  fixing  as  a  means  of 
protecting  purchaseis  from  excessively  high 
prices  in  relation  to  costs  of  production  and 
distribution;  every  effort  was  usually  made  to 
restore  as  rapidly  as  possible  eaiher  conditions 
of  price  control  through  free  and  open  competi- 
tion. The  acute  housing  shortage  in  many 
countries  necessitated  the  protection  of  tenants 
fiom  rent  increases  until  additional  housing 
construction  should  have  brought  available  sup- 
ply of  houses  into  closer  relation  to  acute  de- 
mand for  housing  accommodations.  See  AGRI- 
CULTURAL CREDIT;  FINANCE  AND  BANKING; 
HOUSING. 

PRIESTLEY,  JOHN  BOYNTON  (1894-  ). 
A  British  writer,  whose  chief  fields  were  those  of 
biography,  essay,  and  critical  review.  He  was 
born  at  Bradford,  educated  there  and  at  Trin- 
ity Hall,  Cambridge,  and  served  in  the  army 
throughout  the  World  War.  Besides  articles 
for  magazines,  his  publications  include  Brief  Di- 
versions (1922)  ;  I  For  One  (1923)  ;  Figures  in 
Modern  Literature  (1924)  ;  The  English  Comic 
Characters  ( 1 925 )  ;  Talking  ( 1 920 ) ;  George 
Meredith  (1920)  and  Thomas  Love  Peacock 

(1927)  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series; 
Adam  in  Moonshine  (1927) ;  Benighted  (1927)  ; 
Too    Many    People     (1928);    Apes    and    Angels 

(1928)  ;  English  Humor  (1928)  ;  Farthing  Hall, 
with  Hugh  Walpole  (1929)  ;  and  The  Good  Com- 
panions,  novel    (2   vols.,    1929).     Some   of   the 
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works  that  he  edited  were  Tom  Moore's  Diary 
(1924);  Essayists  Past  and  Present  (1925); 
Fools  and  Philosophers:  a  Gallery  of  Comic.  Fig- 
ures in  English  Literature  ( 1925) ;  and  The  Bod- 
ley  Head  Book  of  Verse  (1926). 

PRIESTLY,  HERBERT  INGRAM  (1875-  ). 
An  American  historian,  born  at  Fairfield,  Mich., 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. He  taught  in  California  for  several 
years  and  from  1901  to  1904  was  a  teacher  and 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Luzon,  P.  I.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  teacher  in  California 
high  schools  until  1912,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  curator  of  the  Bancroft  Library  at 
the  University  of  California.  In  1920  he  be- 
came hbraiian  and  also  associate  professor  of 
Mexican  history  at  that  university  arid  in  1923 
full  professor  of  the  same  subject.  He  wrote 
Jos6  de  Galvcz,  Visitor-General  of  New  Spam, 
1105-71  (1916)  ;  The  Mexican  Nation,  a  History 
(1923);  The  Luna  Papers  (1927);  The  Neigh- 
bors of  the  English  (1928)  ;  The  Coming  of  the 
.White  Man,  1  >f  92-18  49  (1929),  and  many  arti- 
cles on  Cahforman,  Mexican,  and  Spanish-Amer- 
ican history.  In  1918  he  was  awarded  the  second 
Loubat  Prize  at  Columbia  University  for  the 
best  work  on  the  history  of  North  America  dur- 
ing the  colonial  pel  lod. 

PRIMITIVE  MAN.    See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

PRIMO  DE  RIVERA.  See  RIVERA  Y  Oa- 
BANEJA,  MIGUEL  PIUMO  DE. 

PRINCE,  JOHN  DYNKLEY  (1868-  ).  An 
American  diplomat  (see  VOL  XIX).  He  re- 
signed as  proiessor  of  Slavonic  languages  at 
Columbia  in  1921  when  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Denmaik.  Since  1926  he  has  been  Minis- 
ter to  Jugoslavia.  He  wrote  Practical  Grammar 
of  the  Lettish  Language  (1925). 

PRINCE,  MORTON  (1854-1929).  An  Amer- 
ican neurologist  and  psychologist  born  in  Boston 
(see  VOL.  XIX).  Dr.  Pi  nice  was  active  in  re- 
lief and  other  war  activities  following  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War 
and  received  numerous  foreign  decorations.  He 
was  made  associate  professor  of  ahnoiinal  psy- 
chology at  Harvard  University  in  1926.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  eaiher  woiks,  he  published  numer- 
ous monographs  on  medical,  psychological,  and 
philosophical  subjects  and  collaborated  in  a  num- 
ber of  medical  volumes.  See  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  The  smallest 
of  the  Canadian  provinces  with  an  area  of  2184 
square  miles.  In  1911  the  population  was  93,- 
728;  in  1921  it  had  fallen  to  88,615,  or  a  decrease 
of  5.5  per  cent.  In  1929  the  population  was  es- 
timated officially  at  86,100.  The  rural  popula- 
tion was  still  prepondeiant  though  it  declined 
as  a  result  of  the  migrations  to  the  cities;  84  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  rural  in  1911,  and 
78.5  per  cent  in  1921.  Populations  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  1921  were:  Charlottetown,  12,347; 
Summerside,  3228. 

Industry  and  Trade.  Of  the  total  1,397,990 
acres  in  the  province,  1,216,483  acres  are  occu- 
pied as  farms.  Among  the  field  crops,  hay  and 
clover,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wheat  receive  the  most 
attention.  Diversified  farming,  however,  is  the 
rule,  the  abundance  of  fodder  crops  making  the 
live-stock  industry  particularly  important.  To- 
tal value  for  farm  products  was  $22,012,000  in 
1927.  Fox  breeding  continues  to  be  important 
and  yielded  over  $3,000,000  in  1926,  there  being 
in  this  year  575  fur  farms  with  land  and  build- 
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ings  valued  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The  fish 
catch  netted  $1,367,807  for  1927,  as  compared 
with  $1,379,905  in  1913.  Lobsters  make  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  and  are  canned  in  local  es- 
tablishments. Manufacturing  continues  on  a 
small  scale.  In  1927  the  291  establishments  rep- 
resented a  capital  of  $3,081,504  ($2,013,365  in 
1910),  employed  2332  workers,  and  had  a  gross 
output  valued  at  $4,493,628.  Exports  to  foreign 
countries  in  1928  amounted  to  $1,265,888;  im- 
ports for  consumption,  to  $1,734,583.  In  1927 
there  were  279  miles  of  railways. 

Government.  Revenues  for  1927  were  $836,- 
748;  in  1914  they  were  $525,555.  Expenditures 
for  1914  and  1922  were  $445,396  arid  $870,- 
427.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  province  in 
1927  was  $1,933,000.  Expenditures  on  education 
for  1913  were  $261,641;  for  1927,  $458,477,  of 
which  $284,313  was  government  grants  and  $174,- 
164  local  assessment.  Women  have  been  enfran- 
chised and  given  the  right  to  stand  for  the  pro- 
vincial assembly.  Representation  in  Canadian 
Parliament  House  of  Commons,  4;  Senate,  4. 

PBINCE  OF  WALES.  See  EDWARD  ALBERT 
CHRISTIAN  GEORGE  ANDREW  PATRICK  DAVID, 
PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY.  A  non  sec- 
tarian institution  for  men  at  Punceton,  N.  J., 
founded  in  J746.  The  enrollment  increased  from 
1641  in  1914  to  2453  in  1928,  of  whom  222(i  were 
undei graduates.  In  1922  a  limitation  of  num- 
bers to  about  2000  undergraduates  was  adopted 
owing  to  lack  of  housing  and  teaching  equipment 
for  a  larger  registration.  During  the  period,  the 
productive  funds  of  the  university  increased  from 
$5,399,150  to  $17,743,840;  the  faculty  from  207 
to  264  membeis,  and  the  library  from  320,701  to 
611,000  volumes  With  the  limitation  of  enroll- 
ment, a  selective  process  was  instituted  by  which 
admission  was  based  not  only  on  scholarship,  but 
alno  on  character  As  a  continuation  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  maintained  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  the  Reserve  Ollicers  Training 
Corps  in  Field  Artillery  was  instituted  after  the 
War,  commissioning  selected  students,  on  gradua- 
tion, to  seive  as  lescive  officers  in  the  United 
States  Army  The  necessary  reconstruction  of 
the  univeisity  on  a  more  substantial  financial 
basis  led  at  the  close  of  the  War  to  a  campaign 
for  increasing  endowment  and  nearly  $10,000,000 
was  collected  The  executive  and  administra- 
tive departments  of  the  university  also  were 
reorganized  with  a  view  to  better  coordination. 
Faculty  autonomy  and  sympathetic  cooperation 
between  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  faculty 
were  developed  All  questions  of  academic  policy 
were  discussed  in  joint  council  through  a  con- 
ference committee;  a  plan  for  systematizing 
faculty  appointments,  salaries,  promotions,  re- 
tirement, and  pension  was  in  operation;  the 
faculty  had  a  voice  in  nominating  its  committees; 
representatives  of  the  faculty  sat  with  the 
trustees'  committee  on  honorary  degrees;  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual  in  case  of  dismissal 
were  safeguarded. 

In  1925  the  first  Princeton  Summer  Art  Insti- 
tute was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard- 
Princeton  Fine  Arts  Club.  In  1926,  by  the  will 
of  David  Paton,  the  Egyptologist,' his  library  of 
2900  volumes  was  left  to  the  university  and  the 
Garret  Collection  of  Arabic  Manuscripts  acquired 
500  items  by  purchase  from  the  Baroody  and 
Widgery  collections.  The  psychological  labora- 
tory, Eno  Hall,  the  buildings  of  the  artillery 
department,  and  several  dormitories  were 


completed.  In  1927,  $150,000  was  given  anony- 
mously to  endow  a  chair  in  geography;  the 
library  received  an  endowment  fiom  Mrs.  P.  L. 
LeBrun  for  the  development  of  the  valuable 
Montaigne  and  Rabelais  collections,  and  the 
private  library  of  the  late  Charles  Richard 
Williams,  poet  and  scholar;  $150,000  was  used 
by  Arthur  Sachs  of  New  York  to  establish  the 
Arthur  Sachs  Foundation  to  finance  Art  Studies, 
a  publication  issued  jointly  by  the  department  of 
art  and  archaeology  at  Princeton  and  the  division 
of  fine  arts  at  Harvaid.  The  Princeton  Scientific 
Expedition  in  1928  discovered  in  the  Bighorn 
Basin  of  Wyoming  valuable  fossil  material  for 
the  study  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  lower 
Eocene. 

Chiefly  as  a  result  of  an  endowment  increase 
of  $2,000,000  raised  by  the  alumni,  the  scale  of 
faculty  salaries  was  raised  in  1928.  The  new 
lange  is  $6000  to  $9000  for  full  professors,  $4500 
to  $5750  for  associate  professois,  and  $3000  to 
$4250  for  assistant  professors.  Extensive  build- 
ing operations  were  engaged  in,  including  the 
Lockhart  Dormitory,  extensions  to  the  Graduate 
College,  the  gymnasium,  and  McCormack  Hall 
for  the  school  of  architecture,  and  an  engineering 
school  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Mr. 
Harvey  S.  Firestone  gave  $50,000  to  the  univer- 
sity chapel  fund.  Early  in  1929,  $500,000  was 
given  by  Thomas  D.  Jones  and  Miss  Gwethalyn 
Jones  of  Chicago  for  a  building  to  be  devoted  to 
the  department  of  mathematics  and  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematical  physics  and  in  memory  of 
the  late  Dean  Henry  Burrhnrd  Fine.  President, 
John  Grier  Hibben,  Ph  D  ,  D  IX 

PRINGLE-PATTISON,  ANDREW  SETH 
(1856-  ).  A  British  philosopher  (see  You 
XIX).  He  retired  as  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1919  and  was  Gilford  Icctmer  at  the  university 
in  1921-23.  He  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
British  Academy.  Ilis  later  publications  in- 
clude The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Philosophy,  Gifford  lectures  (1917),  The  Idea 
of  Immortality,  Gifford  lectures  (1922);  The 
Philosophy  of  History,  British  Academy  lectme 
(1923).  He  edited  Locke's  Kssay  Concerning 
Human  Understanding,  abridged  (1924),  and 
Essays  in  Ethics  and  Keligion,  bv  Professor 
James  Seth,  published  with  a  memoii  (1926). 

PRITTWITZ  UND  GAFFRON,  FRIKDKICH 
WILHELM  VON  (1884-  ).  A  German  diplo- 
mat, who  was  born  in  Stuttgart  Entering  the 
diplomatic  service  in  1900,  ho  served  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity  at  the  embassies  in  Washington 
and  St.  Petersburg  (Lemngiad)  previous  to  the 
World  War.  During  that  conflict,  he  was  in  the 
German  Chancellor's  office.  Appointed  consul  in 
Trieste  in  1920,  he  was  transfeired  to  the  German 
Embassy  at  Rome  in  1921  and  served  there  until 
his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  Washington 
in  January,  1S)28. 

PROBATION.     See  JUVENILE  COURTS. 

PRODUCERS'  COOPERATION.  See  CO- 
OPERATION. 

PROHIBITION.  Prohibition  is  the  term 
generally  used  throughout  the  United  States  to 
describe  governmental  piohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  and  transportation  of  intoxicating 
alcoholic  beverages  As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
temperance  and  anti-saloon  movements  of  many 
preceding  decades,  it  became  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing issues  of  the  period  after  1914.  Many  be- 
lieve that  prohibition  by  legislation  and  amend- 
ment was  precipitated  by  the  World  War.  Fed- 
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era!  or  national  prohibition  is  the  culmination  of 
vaiious  efforts  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  liquor 
traffic  and  is  a  sequence  to  cumulative  local  and 
State  prohibition.  The  term  prohibition  is  being- 
used  to  include  activities  similar  to  those  just 
mentioned  when  they  occur  in  other  countries. 

Local  and  State  Prohibition.  Prohibition 
early  became  effective  in  the  United  States 
through  the  exercise  by  communities  of  the  privi- 
lege of  "local  option"  in  this  matter,  as  extended 
to  them  through  State  legislation.  In  time,  this 
local  option  extended  to  distncts  and  to  States; 
and  until  1914  it  was  the  prevailing  form  of 
prohibition  in  the  United  States.  State-wide 
prohibition,  by  legislation  and  constitutional 
amendment,  spread  rapidly  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  decade  1914-24.  At  the  close  of 
1913,  only  nine  States  had  "gone  dry,"  as  the 
popular  expression  went.  Eight  of  these,  Maine, 
North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Noith  Car- 
olina, Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  had  adopted 
State-wide  prohibition  befote  1910;  West  Vir- 
ginia joined  these  in  1912.  In  some  of  these 
States,  the  early  enforcement  legislation  proved 
inadequate,  and  the  States  did  not  have  what  was 
commonly  called  "bone-dry"  legislation  until  a 
latei  date.  In  1914  four  inore  States,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Viigmia,  and  Washington,  brought  the 
total  to  13;  and  In  1915,  three  more,  Alabama, 
Arizona,  and  South  Carolina,  made  the  total  16. 
Alabama  had  enacted  statutoiy  prohibition  in 
1909  which  was  practically  repealed  in  1911  and 
reenacted  in  1915.  In  1910  seven  additional 
States,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Mon- 
tana, Nebiaska,  and  South  Dakota,  made  a  total 
of  23,  one  lens  than  half  the  number  of  States 
in  the  United  States,  but  piincipally  the  less 
densely  populated  Southern  and  Western  States. 
In  others,  there  had  been  a  rapid  extension  of 
local  prohibition  under  local  option,  so  that  some 
of  these  States  were  half,  and  a  few  three- 
quarters,  dry  teiritoiially. 

All  of  this  occurred  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  World  War  in  1917.  State-wide 
prohibition  continued  to  spread  steadily,  and  be- 
fore the  Federal  Amendment  had  berome  ellective 
in  1920,  State-wide  prohibition  had  earned  in 
10  moie  States  Foin  of  these,  Indiana,  New 
llampshiie,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  went  dry  in 
1917;  four,  Florida,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  Wyom- 
ing, in  1918;  and  two,  Kentucky  and  Texas,  in 
1919.  The  amendments  and  legislation  in  many 
of  these  States  did  not  become  effective  until  the 
year  following  its  adoption,  and  in  several  cases 
iiot  until  the  second  year  thereafter.  Prior  to 
the  time  that  the  National  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment became  effective,  33  States  had  adopted 
some  form  of  State-wide  prohibition,  and  many 
of  the  States  had  supplemented  their  eaily  leg- 
islation with  "bone-dry"  laws.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  dry  territory  at  this  time 
contained  about  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  for  some  of  the  more  densely 
populated  States,  so  far  as  State  legislation  was 
concerned,  remained  "wet"  until  they  came  under 
Federal  piohibition.  Considerable  sections  of 
these  15  wet  States  were,  however,  under  local 
prohibition.  In  21  of  the  33  dry  States,  the 
issue  had  been  decided  by  popular  vote  and  in 
12,  by  the  respective  State  legislatures. 

Federal  Prohibition  Legislation.  Federal 
action  on  this  issue  began  in  1913,  when  the 
Prohibitionists  attained  a  majority  in  Congress, 
which  up  to  1924  they  had  never  lost.  The  first 
act  was  the  passage  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Inter- 


State  Liquor  Shipment  Act  over  the  veto  of 
th«  President  of  the  United  States.  This  act 
made  illegal  the  shipment  of  liquor  from  a  "wet" 
to  a  "dry"  State.  Although  President  Taft  ve- 
toed the  bill  because  in  his  opinion  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional, the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  (Jan.  8,  1917)  upholding  its  consti- 
tutionality. Shortly  after  this  decision,  the 
Alaska  Prohibition  Act  and  the  Porto  Rico  Pro- 
hibition Referendum  were  passed.  On  Mar.  3, 
1917,  the  President  signed  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia Prohibition  Bill,  which  became  effective  Nov. 
1,  1917.  As  a  lesult  of  activities  led  by  Sen- 
ators Reed  and  Jones  and  by  Representative 
Randall,  there  were  passed  as  amendments  to  the 
Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill  provisions  wheieby 
the  United  States  mails  weie  closed  to  all  advei- 
tisements  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  in- 
cluding letters  or  newspapeis  containing  the 
same,  when  addressed  to  any  peison,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  association  in  any  State  or  Territory 
where  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors  had  been  prohibited.  These  amendments 
included  what  was  in  effect  an  extended  and  moie 
definite  statement  of  the  intent  of  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  Act  This  legislation  was  also  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  Mar.  3,  1917. 

During  the  War,  a  number  of  emergency 
measuies,  restrictive  and  prohibitive,  were 
passed,  aiming  to  conserve  the  food  and  fuel 
supply  and  to  protect  the  efficiency  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  of  the  workers  in  the  war  indiib- 
tries.  Among  these  was  the  War  Prohibition 
Act,  passed  Nov.  21,  1918,  and  effective  in  July, 
1919,  which  forbade  until  demobilization  had 
been  completed  the  sale  for  beverage  pin  poses 
of  distilled,  malt,  or  vinous  intoxicating  liquors 
This  act  continued  to  function  until  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  became  eilective. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment.  The  general 
movement  for  Federal  prohibition  legisteied  it- 
belt  in  1914,  when  a  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  received  a  majority  vote 
in  the  House  of  Rcpiesenlatives,  and  in  1910, 
when  such  a  motion  was  icported  by  committee 
in  the  Senate.  A  resolution  submitting  to  the 
States  the  National  Piohibition  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  Aug.  1,  1917,  by  a  vote  of  05  to 
20,  and  passed  with  slight  amendments  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Dec  17,  1917,  by  a 
vote  of  282  to  128.  The  day  following,  the  Sen- 
ate concurred,  and  the  icsolution  was  adopted. 
The  ai  tide  of  the  joint  i  esol  ition  which  is  now 
Article  XVIII  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  and  is  as  follows: 

1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article, 
the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  thereof  of 
intoxicating  liquors  Mithin,  the  importation  into,  or 
the  exportation  thereof  from,  the  United  States  and  all 
territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  for  bev- 
erage purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

2  The    Congress   and    the    several    States    shall    have 
concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation 

3  This    article    shall    be    inoperative    unless    it    shall 
have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the.  Constitution 
by  the  Legislatuies  of  the  several  States,  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the 
submission  heieof  to  the  States  by  the  Congtess. 

The  legislatures  of  the  necessary  three-fourths 
(36)  of  the  States  had  ratified  the  amendment 
on  Jan.  10,  1919.  The  ratification  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  January 
29.  Subsequently,  10  additional  States  ratified. 
The  States  that  did  not  ratify  were  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut. 
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Federal  Enforcement  Legislation.  The  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act,  commonly  known  as  the 
Volstead  Act,  was  passed  by  Congress  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  who  vetoed  it  on  Oct. 
27,  1919.  The  same  day,  the  House  voted  to  pass 
over  the  veto:  yeas,  176;  nays,  55;  answering 
present,  3;  not  voting,  197.  The  next  day,  the 
Senate  voted  to  pass  over  the  executive  veto: 
yeas,  65;  nays,  20;  not  voting,  11.  This  act 
fixed  one-half  of  1  per  cent  as  the  maximum 
of  alcohol  in  nonintoxicatmg  beverages.  It 
placed  responsibility  for  enforcement  with  the 
"Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  his  as- 
sistants." They  were  to  "investigate  viola- 
tions" and  to  "report  to  the  local  United  States 
Attorney,"  who  must  "prosecute  offenders  under 
the  Attorney  General's  direction."  The  law 
provided  for  drastic  enforcement  of  the  amend- 
ment and  established  strict  regulation  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  liquor  for  the  few  specific  uses 
permitted  by  the  law.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  on  June  7,  1920,  in  a  unanimous 
decision  sustained  the  validity  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  of  the  Volstead  Act.  In  1925 
steps  toward  the  centralization  of  the  enforce- 
ment machinery  were  taken  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  Mellon,  when  he  combined  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  activities  of  the  Customs 
Service,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Prohibition 
Unit  under  one  head,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

General  Lincoln  C  Andrews,  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  this  post,  served  from  1925  to 
August,  1927,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sey- 
mour Txjwman  of  New  York.  Under  the  new 
plan,  the  49  State  Federal  Prohibition  directors 
were  eliminated  and  for  them  there  were  sub- 
stituted 24  Fedeial  Piohibition  Administrators 
in  charge  of  areas  corresponding  to  the  Federal 
judicial  districts.  In  1927  Congress  enacted  a 
series  of  laws  placing  enfoi  cement  agents  under 
the  Civil  Service,  making  the  Prohibition  Unit 
a  Federal  bureau,  and  centiali/mg  the  whole  en- 
forcement machinery  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 

To  strengthen  further  the  enforcement  process, 
Congress  in  1929  enacted  the  drastic  Jones  Law 
which  provided  that  persons  convicted  of  manu- 
facturing, mi  potting,  exporting,  selling,  and 
transposing  liquor  could  be  sent  to  jail  for  five 
yeais  and  fined  $10,000.  Under  Assistant  At- 
toiney  Genoial  Mabel  W.  Willebrandt  (icsigned 
in  1929),  in  the  Coolidge  and  Hoover  administra- 
tions, the  Department  of  .Justice  prosecuted  pro- 
hibition viola tois  vigorously,  though  in  New  York 
City  seiious  setbacks  weie  received  in  the  refusal 
of  juries  to  find  indicted  persons  guilty  because 
of  the  vigorous  penalties  awaiting  them  Dur- 
ing the  peiiod,  in  a  number  of  decisions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  interpretated  the  prohibition  law 
strictly,  even  countenancing  in  1928  by  a  vote 
of  5  to  4,  the  use  of  wire-tapping  by%  enforce- 
ment agents  endeavoring  to  obtuin  evidence 
against  suspects 

For  the  fiscal  year  1924-25,  $10,029,770  was 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on  prohibition. 
For  the  year  1928-29,  Congress  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $13,500,000  for  the  Prohibition 
Bureau  and  $14,686,000  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  debate  in  Congress  at  that  time  indicated 
that  such  a  sum  was  preposterously  small  The 
wets  sought  to  pass  a  bill  voting  an  expenditure 
of  $300,000,000  for  enforcement  on  the  theory 
that  prohibition  should  be  given  a  complete  test 
once  and  for  all;  but  the  drys  evidently  feared 
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to  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  for  they  fought  the 
passage  of  higher  appropriation  measures. 

One  of  the  serious  charges  made  against  the 
enforcement  machinery  during  the  period  was 
the  high  toll  of  life  taken.  Figures  published 
in  1929  showed  that,  during  1920-28,  135  civilians 
and  55  dry  agents  had  been  killed  through  dry 
enforcement  work.  The  divided  authority  be- 
tween the  enforcement  and  prosecuting  agencies, 
and  the  obvious  weaknesses  in  the  enforcement 
machmeiy  led  President-elect  Hoover  in  1928  to 
announce  that  one  of  the  early  tasks  of  his  ad- 
ministration would  be  a  complete  overhauling  of 
the  enforcement  machineiy. 

Treaties.  On  Jan.  23,  1924,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  signed  a  liquor  treaty  by 
which  Great  Britain  agreed  to  waive  her  rights 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit  to  permit  American 
revenue  ships  to  pursue  suspect  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  boarding.  The  light  of  seizuie  was 
recognized  within  one  hour's  sailing  distance 
from  the  coast.  Treaties  along  similar  lines 
weie  made  with  the  following  poweis  during 
1924-28  Norway,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Italy,  Panama,  Nethei  lands,  France,  Ciecec,  and 
Japan.  In  1924  the  Canadian  government 
signed  a  tieaty  by  which  it  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  checking  rum-iunmng. 
Mexico  in  1925  and  Cuba  in  1926  followed  suit 
In  1929,  however,  Canada  refused  to  give  the 
American  government  additional  rights  in  its 
attempt  to  cope  with  liquor  smuggling  across 
the  Ixmler  on  the  scoie  that  it  could  piofit 
nothing  fiom  such  an  airangement 

In  Mnrch,  1929,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
status  of  these  treaties  became  a  matter  of 
discussion  when  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  hred 
upon  and  sank  the  I'm  Alour,  an  admitted  Cana- 
dian rum-runner,  215  miles  off  the  Louisiana 
coast.  The  American  prohibition  agents  insisted 
they  weie  entitled  to  the  right  of  continuous  pur- 
suit if  the  chase  had  been  taken  up  within  the 
allowed  one-hour's  sailing  distance  (12  miles) 
In  April,  Canada  filed  a  formal  protest. 

Anti-saloon  League  of  America.  The 
agency  more  responsible  than  any  other  for  lead- 
eiship  in  the  State  and  National  prohibition 
legislation  during  the  decade  was  the  Anti-saloon 
League  of  America  Organized  in  Md\,  1893,  it 
is  frequently  desciibed  as  "the  chinch  in  action 
against  the  saloon  "  It  is  properly  credited, 
both  by  its  friends  and  its  enemies,  as  having 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing sentiment  in  favor  of  piohibition  It  is 
oiganized  by  States  iind  acts  as  tin  agent  for 
the  chinches  in  matters  concerning  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  liquor  traiRc  The  league  established 
national  propaganda  headquartei  s  at  Washing- 
ton, D  C.,  in  1915,  and  in  1916  it  launched  the 
national  campaign  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  It  has  kept  a  corps  of 
trained  men  at  the  National  and  at  State 
capitals  to  lepresent  its  constituency.  It  has  ex- 
amined the  pi  notices  of  representatives  of  the 
people  and  inquned  into  the  attitude  of  candi- 
dates for  public  office,  in  so  far  as  these  related 
to  prohibition,  and  opposed  those  who  did  not  con- 
cur, regardless  of  paity  affiliation  Since  the 
adoption  ot  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the 
passage  of  the  Volstead  Act,  it  has  turned  its 
energies  to  the  difficult  task  of  promoting  law 
eiifoi  cement,  to  project  a  programme  of  Ameri- 
canization, and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  prohibi- 
tion in  foreign  countries.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, the  World  League  against  Alcoholism  has 
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been  formed.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  new 
organization  is  Ato  attain  by  means  of  educa- 
tion  and  legislation  the  total  suppression 
throughout  the  world  of  alcoholism."  It  pledges 
itself  to  "avoid  affiliations  with  any  political 
party  as  such,  and  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
strict  neutrality  on  all  questions  of  public  policy 
not  directly  and  immediately  concerned  with  the 
traffic  in  alcoholic  beveiagea."  The  leading 
spirit  and  general  counsel  of  the  Anti-saloon 
Lcaguc,  Wayne  B.  Wheelei,  died  in  September, 
1927.  His  woik  was  thereafter  divided  in  two 
sections  headed,  respectively,  by  Dr.  F.  Scott  Me- 
Bride,  in  charge  of  the  political  and  legislative 
work,  and  Krncst  II.  Chei  rington,  in  charge  of 
the  education  and  piopaganda. 

Opposition.  Beginning  about  1925,  opposi- 
tion  to  the  Prohibition  Amendment  began  to 
take  on  a  serious  and  oigani/ed  form.  Up  to  that 
time,  opponents  had  talked  vaguely  of  sump- 
tuary  legislation,  States'  lights  theories,  un- 
wai  ranted  extension  of  police  power,  etc  From 
1925  on,  however,  the  pimciple  of  nullification 
fits  use  had  been  effectively  pointed  out  by  Wai- 
ter  Lippmann)  begun  to  be  applied.  The  Associ- 
ation  Against  the  Pi  obi)  n  tion  Amendment,  which 
was  oigani7ed  in  1927  and  elected  Henry  H. 
Cui  ran  as  its  president  in  1928,  with  a  large 
budget  and  effective  educational  methods,  gave 
serious  attention  to  organizing  this  sentiment, 
The  result  was  that  during  1920-29,  the  follow- 
ing  action  took  place  In  April,  1929,  the  Leg- 
islatuie  of  Wisconsin  repealed  the  State  enforce- 
ment  law,  in  1929  the  New  York  Legislature  re- 
fused  to  pass  a,  State  Enforcement  Act  (which  it 
had  originally  repealed  in  1923)  ,  the  Illinois 
electorate  in  1920  voted  in  favoi  of  the  modifica- 
tion  of  the  Volstead  Act,  the  Montana  Legrsla- 
ture  m  1928  refused  to  enact  the  Volstead  Law  as 
a  State  law  to  replace  its  repealed  Prohibition 
Law  (1920)  ;  the  Nevada  electorate  in  1920  voted 
"yeb"  on  these  two  questions,  "la  Piohibition  a 
failure  V"  and  "Should  Congress  call  a  Con&trtu- 
tional  Convention  to  amend  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment?" 

Similarly,  in  192S,  the  Massachusetts  voters 
instructed  their  State  Senators  to  ask  Congress 
to  repeal  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  The  pro- 
posals  to  repeal  State  enfonement  acts  won  in 
Illinois  by  a  vote  of  3  to  2;  in  New  York  by  a 
vote  of  3  to  1  ;  and  in  Nevada  by  a  vote  of  4 
to  1.  On  the  other  hand,  similar  proposals 
were  voted  down  in  North  Dakota,  Colorado, 
California,  and  Missoun,  but  by  very  small 
majoiities. 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York,  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1928,  evoked  much 
popular  enthusiasm  rn  Ins  demand  for  the  modi- 
fication  of  the  prohibition  law  on  the  basis  of 
State  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages.  While  the  drys  claimed  his  defeat  as  a 
vrctory  for  prohibition,  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized  that  the  election  did  not  centre  on  the 
prohibition  issue  and  that  Governor  Smith's  de- 
feat  was  due  in  part  to  other  causes. 

Social  and  Economic  Consequences  of  Pro- 
hibition.  Many  statistics  have  been  compiled 
in  order  to  prove  the  good  and  ill  effects  of  pro- 
hibition.  Proponents  have  seen  in  the  passing 
of  the  saloon  an  undoubted  social  gain;  from 
this  have  come  prosperity,  decline  in  dependency, 
increase  in  savings-bank  accounts,  etc.  Op- 
ponents  attribute  to  prohibition  the  increase  in 
drinking  among  the  youth  of  the  country,  the 
development  of  night-club  life  and  the  increase 


in  prostitution,  and  the  great  flaring  up  of  crime  : 
For  example,  the  Association  Against  the  Pro- 
hibition  Amendment  has  found,  since  1920,  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  four  major  indices  of  in- 
temperate  drinking,  etc.,  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness,  arrests  of  drunken  drivers,  alcoholic  in- 
sanity,  and  deaths  from  alcoholism.  Of  the 
many  dubious  statistical  data  cited  on  both 
sides,  the  American  public  made  its  choice, 
selecting  those  that  confirmed  previously  ar- 
rived-at  attitudes.  There  is  no  question  that 
dependency  was  on  the  decrease  rather  than 
otherwise,  and  that  prosperity  was  due  to  econo- 
mic  causes  and  not  piohibition.  The  old-type 
saloon  was  worth  abolishing;  but  whether  the 
legulated  sale  of  liquor  (as  was  being  done  in 
Quebec)  could  not  have  effected  the  same  end 
without  producing  the  bootlegger,  the  rum-run- 
ner,  and  tainted  or  poisonous  alcohol  were  sub- 
jeets  ardent  drys  refused  to  discuss. 

The  enthusiasm  which  greeted  Governor 
Smith's  proposals  in  1928  showed  that  many 
thinking  people  had  serious  doubts  whether  pro- 
hibition on  its  present  lines  could  ever  be  en- 
forced or  was  indeed  desnable. 

By  1929,  therefore,  it  was  evident  that  pro* 
hibition  had  assumed  the  same  proportions  before 
the  Ameiican  public  that  the  slavery  question 
occupied  before  the  Civil  War.  Slavery  was  a 
moral  question  arid  not  solely  economic  or  racial 
or  social.  So  it  was  with  prohibition.  Evi- 
dencc,  no  matter  how  scientific,  could  not  per- 
suade  people  to  relinquish  their  present  views 
or  change  them.  The  fact  is,  in  only  one  way 
could  its  success  be  demonstrated  and  that  was 
by  honest  and  thoroughgoing  enforcement.  The 
drys  weie  not  willing  to  chance  this  yet,  with 
the  result  that  the  South  and  West  remained 
dry  and  the  industrial  centres  were  even  wetter 
than  before  the  prohibition  era. 

The  Consumption  of  Liquor  since  Prohi- 
"bition.  The  consumption  of  liquors  has  been 
of  two  sorts,  legal  and  illegal.  The  former 
covers  especially  consumption  for  medicinal  and 
sacramental  purposes  and  conversion  for  indus- 
trial  alcohol.  The  latter  included  irregular 
withdrawals  from  warehouses,  domestic  man- 
ufacture,  and  smuggling.  The  facts  regarding 
the  withdrawal  of  bonded  liquors  from  bonded 
warehouses  are  comparatively  definite.  The 
"peak"  of  the  annual  wrthdrawals  of  liquor  of 
this  sort  occurred  in  1917,  during  which  year 
100,000,000  gallons  were  taken  out  of  bond  In 
1923  about  11,000,000  gallons  were  thus  with- 
drawn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  there 
were  285,000,000  gallons  in  bond  and  in  1923 
but  45,000,000.  It  is  self-evident  that  this 
source  of  supply  could  not  long  continue,  and 
the  activities  of  the  enforcement  unit  were 
operating  to  make  more  difficult  the  removal  of 
the  balance  for  illicit  purposes.  The  commer- 
cral  manufacture  of  high  alcoholic  drmks  seemed 
to  ha\e  been  abandoned  by  almost  all  of  those 
engaged  in  this  business  prior  to  1920.  The  con- 
sumption  of  beer  is  quite  another  matter.  Prior 
to  prohibition,  beer  constituted  by  volume  90 
per  cent  of  the  liquor  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  Brewers'  Association 
estimated  that  the  total  productron  of  beer  after 
prolirbrtron  was  about  20  per  cent  of  what  it 
formerly  was,  and  there  aro  reasons  for  believ- 
ing  that  this  is  a  fairly  liberal  estimate. 

"Home-brew"  activities  spread  rapidly.  All 
efforts  to  gauge  their  extent  in  the  aggregate 
were  r  datively  futile.  The  various  studies  made 
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of  the  consumption  of  commodities  essential  to 
home  brew,  such  as  malt,  rye,  hops,  yeast,  etc., 
and  of  the  sale  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose, 
were  full  of  errors  and  of  doubtful  hypotheses. 
There  was  much  illicit  manufacture  of  wines. 
This  was  somewhat  reflected  in  the  enormous 
traffic  in  grapes,  which,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered also  in  relation  to  the  general  increase 
in  the  traffic  in  fruits  and  the  increased  use  of 
grapes  for  unfermented  grape-juice  products. 
There  were  many  ramifications  of  these  activi- 
ties, some  of  which  were  merely  more  extensive 
activity  in  ancient  practices  such  as  the  making 
of  hard  cider  and  of  applejack.  Many  promi- 
nent social  workers  were  inclined  to  look  on 
these  activities,  especially  home  brewing,  as  tem- 
poiary  reactions;  novelties  which  were  trouble- 
some, expensive,  a  general  nuisance,  and  which 
at  best  yielded  unsatisfactory  products  of  ama- 
teurs. They  did,  however,  furnish  a  very  con- 
siderable supply  of  alcoholic  beverages  for  local 
consumption. 

Liquor  sold  in  "speakeasies"  and  by  bootleg- 
gers came  from  other  sources.  During  the  pe- 
riod 1920-29,  the  chief  sources  for  the  illicit 
supply  were  the  following: 

1.  Rum  Row.     Before  the  signing  of  treaties 
with  foreign  powers  and  the  use  of  the  Coast 
Guard    in   enforcement   work,   the   illicit    liquor 
came  from  foreign  countiies,  ie,  Great  Bntain, 
Canada,   West   Indies,   etc.     This   was   inn    into 
poits   by    fast   motor   boats   and    despite   heavy 
losses,   the   great    size    of   the    traffic    made    the 
business      highly      profitable.     Beginning     with 
1924,  however,   the   Government   began    to   wage 
unceasing  uar  on  these  rum  rows,  "as  the  ships 
stationed  outside  the  tlnoe-niilc  limit  weie  called. 
By  making  treaties  with  foreign  powers  extend- 
ing the  right  of  search  and  seizin e  and  by  divert- 
ing the  Coast  Guaid  to  this  work,  the  Govern- 
ment by   1928  was  able  to  say   that  rum   rows 
had  been  eliminated. 

2.  Synthetic  liquor.     About  1924,  liquor  made 
from    diverted    industrial    alcohol    assumed    the 
place  of  chief  importance.     Though  the  Govern- 
ment denatured   all   alcohol   released   for   indus- 
trial purposes,  using  poisons  to  make  them  im- 
potable,  bootleggers  were  able  to  extiact  most 
of  the  poisonous  or  offensive  Hiitatancou  by  re- 
naturmg  piocesses.     The  less  scrupulous  were  not 
so   careful,   with    the   result   that   many   people 
were  blinded  or  killed  by  consuming  the  poison- 
ous stuff  sold  as  a  beverage.     The  people  who  suf- 
fered largely  were  the  poorer  classes  who  bought 
their   "hootch"   in   "speakeasies."     It   was   esti- 
mated in   1926  that  fully  00,000,000  gallons  of 
industrial  alcohol  were  being  divoited  annually 
for    the    purpose    of    making    synthetic    liquor. 
About    1927,   the   Prohibition    Bureau   began   to 
order    the    reduction    of    industrial-alcohol    pro- 
duction;  but  by   1928   synthetic  liquor   was  no 
longer  the  chief  source  of  supply.     It  had  been 
replaced   by    "wild    oat"    alcohol.     Interestingly 
enough,    when    in    1928    the    Durant    Prize    of 
$5000  was  given   to   an   enforcement   plan   that 
was  based  on  the  checking  of  the  diversion  of 
industrial  alcohol,  even  the  Prohibition  Bureau 
confessed  that  "wild  cat"  alcohol  (the  old  moon- 
shine)   had  taken  first  place.     In  other  words, 
there  were  thousands  of  illicit  stills  working  on 
a    large    scale    making    alcohol    out    of    sugars, 
cereals,   etc.     It  would   appear  that   there  were 
no  limits  to  the  resources  of  the  bootlegger  and 
that  when  he  found  one  door  closed  to  him  he 
merely  kicked  open  another. 


Liquor  Begulation  in  Other  Countries. 
In  Canada,  some  of  the  provinces  had  prohibi- 
tion; some,  regulation.  Prohibition  was  in  ef- 
fect in  1928  in  Prince  Edward  Island  (1907) 
and  Nova  Scotia  (1910),  but  in  1929  by  popular 
vote  was  abandoned  for  State  control.  British 
Columbia  adopted  prohibition  in  1916  and 
changed  to  state  control  in  1921;  Manitoba 
adopted  prohibition  in  1916  and  state  control  in 
1923;  Ontario  went  diy  in  1910  and  adopted 
state  control  in  1929;  Quebec  has  government 
control  as  has  also  New  Biunswick  In  Kngland 
during  the  World  War,  the  liquor  traffic  had  been 
variously  regulated,  in  zones  about  army  and 
navy  stations,  and  wheie  war  material  was  being 
handled;  in  1921  a  bill  imposing  somewhat  sim- 
ilar restriction  was  enacted  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  to  regulate  hours  of  sale  and  alcoholic 
content  of  hard  liquor. 

The  proposal  to  adopt  national  prohibition 
was  defeated  (Apr.  20,  1923)  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  vote  of  236  to  14.  Finland,  after 
having  its  prohibition  legislation  twice  annulled 
by  the  Czar  under  the  old  regime,  in  1917  again 
passed  a  prohibition  law,  effective  in  1919.  In 
Norway,  as  a  result  of  a  referendum  in  1919, 
traffic  in  liquors  containing  over  14  per  cent  of 
absolute  alcohol  was  forbidden ,  but  following  the 
thieat  of  France,  Spam,  and  Portugal  to  bar  the 
fish  products  of  Norway  if  her  wine  importation 
were  cut  off,  the  alcoholic  content  in  1923  was 
raised  to  21  per  cent  in  1920  the  people  ot 
Norway  went  wet  altogether  by  a  vote  of  525,- 
423  to  415,637  Local  option  obtained  in  parts 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  Soot  land,  Poland,  and 
Denmark  (where  a  uniform  local-option  bill 
failed  in  the  Upper  House  in  1919);  and  some 
measure  of  regulation  WHS  being  exercised  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Northern  Ireland,  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  many  South  Aineiican  countries. 
Federal  contiol  and  taxation  of  liquor  was  de- 
feated in  Swit/eiland  in  1923 

National  and  International  Temperance 
Organizations.  The  following  bodies  were 
permanently  organized  for  the  promotion  of 
tempei ance  and  the  pievention  of  alcoholism: 
World  League  against  Alcoholism;  World's 
Woman's  Tempeiance  Union.  Permanent  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Alcoholism,  International 
Order  of  Good  Templars;  Sons  of  Temperance; 
World  Student  Federation  against  Alcoholism; 
Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Association,  World 
Piohibition  Federation,  National  Temperance 
Council;  National  Legislative  Confeience;  Sci- 
entific Temperance  Federation ,  National  Tem- 
perance Society,  International  Reform  Bureau; 
Woman's  Prohibition  League  of  America;  Com- 
mittee of  One  Thousand  In  addition,  there  are 
the  various  boards  of  chinches  and  church  fed- 
erations. See  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION;  LAW,  PROGRESS  OF  THE;  AND  UNITED 
STATES. 

PBOJEGTILE.  During  the  World  War,  sev- 
eral new  types  of  shell  were  given  trials;  some 
seemed  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  TNT 
(trinitrotoluene)  became  the  explosive  generally 
used  in  the  bui  sting  charge  in  place  of  picric- 
acid  compounds  and  gunpowder.  (Sec  EXPLO- 
SIVES.) In  the  Naval  services,  the  use  of  the 
common  shell  with  thin  walls  and  extia  heavy 
bursting  charge,  in  Jleet  action,  was  pi actically 
given  up.  The  nonricochet  or  "di\ing"  shell,  HO 
designed  that,  even  at  a  low  angle  of  impact,  it 
would  enter  the  water  and  neaily  maintain  its 
aerial  direction,  was  devised  fur  use  against 
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submarines,  and  the  models  brought  out  near 
the  close  of  the  War  were  efficient.  The  gas 
shell,  ao  effective  in  land  operations,  was  little 
used  at  sea,  although  gas  shell  and  aerial  gas 
bombs  are  likely  to  be  important  features  of 
naval  warfare  in  the  future  unless  barred  by 
international  agreement.  Illuminating  shells 
were  used  to  some  extent  and  were  generally 
adopted  as  a  necessary  naval  equipment.  They 
may  be  fitted  to  buist  in  the  air  or  on  contact 
with  the  water  and  illuminate  neaiby  objects. 
Smoke  shell,  producing  a  large  volume  of  dense 
smoke,  have  a  limited  usefulness.  Anti-aircraft 
shell,  fitted  with  night  and  day  tracers  giving 
out  visible  lines  of  fire  or  smoke,  continued  to 
be  improved  in  the  years  succeeding  the  War. 
See  GUNS,  NAVAL;  ARTILLERY;  ORDNANCE 

PROKOFIEV,  SERGEI  (1891-  ).  A  Rus- 
sian coinposiii,  bom  at  Sontsavka  in  eouthein 
Russia.  Having  received  his  fiifit  instiuction 
from  his  mother,  he  entered  the  Petrograd  Con- 
servatory in  1 904  and  studied  piano  with  Essipov 
and  composition  with  Liadov  and  Rimsky- 
Koisakov.  Graduating  in  1910,  he  won  the 
Rubinstein  Prize.  lie  made  several  tours  as  a 
pianist,  appearing  in  the  United  States  in  1918. 
As  a  composer,  he  belongs  to  the  extreme  futui- 
ists.  His  works  include  the  operas,  Maddalena, 
Thr  Gambler  (Petrograd,  1910),  and  Love  for 
Three  Oranges  ( Chicago,  1921);  a  ballet,  Lc 
Bouffon\  Swfonictta;  a  symphonic  poem, 
Dreams ,  Kcyihian  tfuifr,  for  oichestra,  a  Class- 
ical Symphony ;  Overture,  on  Jewish  themes; 
a  violin  concerto;  piano  concertos,  Conjurements, 
for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  and  miniature 
bits  for  piano  and  songs. 

PROLETKULT.     See  ESTHETICS. 

PROPERTY.     See    LAW,    PROGRESS   OF  THE, 

PROTEINS.     See  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
In  doctrine,  this  religious  body  is  similar  to  the 
Church  of  England,  from  which  it  is  descended. 
Tt  recogni/es  three  orders  in  the  ministry — 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The  diocesan 
bishops  are  elected  by  the  clerical  and  lay  niem- 
beis  of  the  convention  of  the  diocese.  Following 
the  General  Convention  of  1925,  the  offices  ot 
the  presiding  bishop  and  the  president  of  the 
National  Council  were  merged  into  one  and  the 
office  made  elective  instead  of  being  filled  on  the 
basis  of  seniority  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  The 
term  of  office  is  six  yea  is.  The  number  of  com- 
municants grew  from  1,015,248  in  1<)14  to  1,241,- 
828  in  1928.  The  numbei  of  clergy  rose  from 
5538  in  1915  to  0237  in  1928,  the  number  of  Sun- 
day-school pupils  from  402,221  to  487,505,  and 
the  numbei  of  teachers  and  officeis  from  52,534 
to  58,477 

The  chief  executive  council  of  the  denomina- 
tion meets  triennially,  conventions  being  held  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1925,  and  at  Washington, 
D  C.,  in  1928.  One  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems scheduled  to  come  before  the  1928  convention 
was  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Praver, 
begun  in  1913  Completed  in  1929,  the  revised 
Prayer  Book  was  put  in  use  in  most  churches 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent.  Other  subjects 
considered  were  marriage  and  divorce,  rural  work, 
laboi  and  industry,  world  peace,  and  young  peo- 
ple in  the  chinch.  A  maintenance  budget  of 
$4,224,670  annually  was  adopted  for  the  cuiient 
three  years,  and  plans  were  laid  for  raising 
$3,000,000  for  future  work.  The  triennial  thank 
offering  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  amounted  in 
1928  to  $1,101,450,  as  compared  with  $912,841 


in  1 925.  Tt  was  decided  to  continue  the  Commis- 
sion on  Faith  and  Order,  which  had  attended  the 
Conference  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  1927, 
and  to  create  a  new  commission  to  confer  with 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  on  the  subject  of 
church  unity.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
1931  convention  to  be  held  in  September  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.  The  deficit  of  $1,534,303  with  which 
the  National  Council  of  the  church  began  the 
1926-28  triennium  was  completely  liquidated  at 
the  end  of  that  period.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  adoption  of  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  at  the 
1925  convention,  and  the"  administrative  ability 
of  the  Rt  Rev.  John  Gardner  Murray,  presiding 
bishop  from  1 925  until  his  sudden  death  on  Oct. 
3,  1929,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  C.  P.  Anderson, 
Bishop  of  Chicago,  was  elected  presiding  bishop 
in.  November  1929. 

The  national  and  foreign  work  of  the  church 
is  carried  on  under  the  various  departments  of 
the  National  Council.  Members  of  the  Council 
serve  as  directors  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  which  is  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension. 
During  1928  the  Department  of  Missions  expended 
$2,697,604,  out  of  a  total  budget  for  the  National 
Council  of  $2,809,301.  Of  this  amount,  $1,152,- 
019  was  for  field  work  in  the  foreign  missionary 
fields  and  $1,182,025  for  work  in  domestic  mis- 
sions. There  were  2028  men  and  women  mission- 
aries in  the  iield  in  1928,  as  compared  with  3007 
in  1927,  3406  in  1925,  and  3105  in  1922.  Amer- 
ican missionaries  in  foieign  fields  in  1928  num- 
bered 147  men  and  181  women,  the  native  staff 
in  foreign  fields,  1119  men  and  531  women;  mis- 
sionaries in  the  United  States,  457  men  and  90 
women,  native  staff  in  the  United  States,  101 
men  and  two  women.  The  decrease  in  the  mis- 
sionary stair  in  recent  years  was  attiibuted  al- 
most entnely  to  conditions  in  China,  where  severe 
restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  missionary 
schools  by  the  Nationalist  government.  After  a 
church  commission  had  investigated  the  situation 
in  China  from  October,  1927,  to  April,  1928,  the 
National  Council,  on  Oct.  9,  1928,  announced  that 
schools  in  China  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  that  body  would  not  registei  so  long  as  gov- 
ernmental regulations  served  to  nullify  their 
Christian  character  and  puipose.  In  the  United 
States,  the  church  continued  its  missionary  work. 
In  addition  to  establishments  in  10  European 
centies,  the  chuich  maintains  missionary  sta- 
tions in  the  Orient,  Liberia,  Mexico,  the  Philip- 
pines, Alaska,  Hawaii,  Biazil,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba,  Poito  Rico,  Haiti,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Palestine.  Besides  diocesan  publications,  the 
chuich  issues  The  Spirit  of  Missions,  The 
Chuirh  at  Work,  Findings  in  Religious  Edu- 
cation, and  Bulletin  of  the  National  Council. 
There  arc  six  independently  owned  periodicals 
co/iceined  with  the  work  of  the  denomination 
and  cnculated  among  its  members.  Headquar- 
ters of  the  National  Council  are  in  the  Church 
Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  See  RELIGIOUS  CONIBOVERSIES. 

PBOUST,  proost,  MABCEL  (1871-1922).  One 
of  the  leading  French  writers  of  the  twentieth 
century,  born  in  Paris.  Proust,  like  his  fictional 
heio,  Swann,  was  a  man  of  the  world  and  seemed 
to  his  friends  to  be  nothing  more  than  that, 
with  pei  haps  an  amateurish  interest  in  letters. 
At  the  age  of  45,  he  had  published  only  two 
French  translations  of  Ruskm,  The  Bible  of 
Amiens  and  Sesame  and  Lilies,  and  an  original 
volume,  Les  Plaisirs  et  les  Jours  (Delights  and 
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Z)«//,s).  Tt  was  in  the  preface  to  the  latter 
volume  that  Anatoli*  France  indicated  that 
Promt  "delights  equally  in  describing  the  deso- 
lated splendor  of  the  setting  sun  and  the  agitated 
vanities  of  a  snobbish  soul."  A  man  of  feeble 
constitution,  Proust  alternated  his  mundane 
parties  with  seclusion  in  an  invalid's  bed.  Tt 
was  thus  that  he  prepared  himself  to  be  the 
fictional  Saint-Simon  of  French  society  of  the 
fin  de  siecle.  In  1014  he  began  the  publication 
of  his  fictional  notebooks,  an  11-volume  novel, 
A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu  (In  Search  of 
Days  (lone  By),  which  was  completed  but  not 
all  corrected  or  published  at  his  death.  Public 
attention  was  attracted  to  his  work  in  1919 
when  the  section  of  his  novel  called  A  I'Ombre 
dm  Jeunes  Filles  en  Flcurs  (Within  a  Budding 
drove,  trans  1928)  \von  the  Prix  Goncourt.  He 
was  hailed  immediately  as  an  eccentric  literary 
genius  who  wrote  from  imaginative  reminiscence 
instead  of  from  imaginative  construction.  He  de- 
scribed his  literary  method  in  the  Cot6  de  Ouer- 
manteti.  The  sections  of  the  novel  are  called: 
Du  cote  du  ches  Rwann  (Rwann's  Way  )  ;  A 
I'ombrc  des  jeunes  fillcs  en  flcurs-  Le  cote  de 
(} Merman  ten  (The  (lucrmante'fi  Wa?/)  ,  Rodomc 
et  Uomorrhe,  La  prisonmcrr ,  Albcrtiue  disparue 
rtnd  Le  temps  retrouvt  (1927).  In  1927  Chro- 
tiK/ues^  essays,  was  published  Consult  Lalou's 
Jfis1oire  de  /a  Literature  Fron^aise  Contempo- 
raiwr,  pp.  039-045  (1923)  and  Leon  Pierre- 
Qumt'H  Marcel  /Vow**/,  his  life  and  work  (tians. 
1927) 

PROVIDENCE.  The  capital  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  second  city  of  New  England.  The 
population  iiu 'leased  fiom  224,320  in  1910  to 
237,595  in  1920,  in  1928  it  was  estimated  to  be 
280,300,  according  to  the  Buieau  of  the  Census. 
An  extensive  plan  foi  the  impiovement  of  the 
port  was  stai  ted  111  1918.  The  city  appropriated 
$800,000,  the  State,  $1,500,000,  and  the  Federal 
Go\  eminent,  $1,000,000  to  have  the  harbor  deep- 
ened and  a  straight  30-ft  channel  dredged  to 
deep  water  The  State  built  a  large  pier  with 
a  t \vo-st my  steel  shed  400  by  100  feet,  and  the 
city  built  a  quay  3000  feet  long  in  30  feet  of 
water  at  mean  low  tide,  equipped  with  complete 
freight-handling  apparatus  and  lailroad  connec- 
tions. 

A  new  water-supply  project  was  inaugurated 
iii  1915  and  completed  in  1928  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Water  Supply  Board.  The  main 
feat  in  es  were-  The  huge  Scituatc  stoiage  rescr- 
voii  formed  by  a  dam  across  the  Pawtuxet  River, 
3200  feet  long  and  100  feet  high,  a  7-mile 
aqueduct  connecting  the  leservoir  with  the  new 
filtiation  plant;  and  the  7-mile  Neutaconkanut 
Conduit  connecting  the  aqueduct  with  two  cov- 
ered reservoirs,  the  Neutaconkanut  for  low  pies- 
sure  and  the  Ixnigview  for  high  pressure.  The 
Scituate  Reservoir  had  a  storage  capacity  of 
37,421,000,000  gallons,  an  area  of  3000  acres, 
an  average  depth  of  32  feet,  and  a  flow  line 
284  feet  above  the  mean  high  water  of  Provi- 
dence Haihor.  In  1928  Providence  had  129  day 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  41,013  pupils;  the 
assessed  valuation  of  school  property  was 
$9,741,740.  During  1928,  1932  new  buildings 
were  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,172,494. 
A  multiple-arch  concrete  bridge  over  the  Seekonk 
River  was  under  construction  in  1929.  In  1927, 
42,735  persons  were  employed  in  764  industrial 
establishments  and  received  $50,817,844  in  wages; 
the  value  of  products  manufactured  was  $214,- 
616,951.  Bank  clearings  in  1928  amounted  to 


$813,885,000.  The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  1928  was  $659,525,312;  the  net  debt  was 
$28,307,864. 

PRUSSIA.  In  the  early  part  of  1914,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussian  Conservatives  against  the  imperial 
policy  of  Bethmann-Hollweg,  which  they  alleged 
worked  to  the  prejudice  of  the  position  of  Prus- 
sia in  the  Empire.  The  appointment  of  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  von  Dallwitz, 
to  the  post  of  Statthalter  of  Alsace-Lorraine  re- 
moved the  most  violent  opponent  of  Prussian 
Franchise  Reform;  but  the  sanguine  hopes  which 
had  been  placed  on  his  successor,  von  Lobcll, 
were  soon  shattered  by  the  hitter's  inauguial 
speech  in  the  Diet,  in  winch  he  stated  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  drawing  up  a  Franchise  Bill. 
The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  tempoiarily 
forced  all  internal  questions  into  the  back- 
ground, but  the  problem  of  internal  reform  in 
Prussia  could  not  long  be  ignored.  On  Jan. 
13,  1916,  the  Chancellor  appeared  before 
the  Prussian  Diet  with  a  promise  of  clectoial 
reform,  but  stated  at  the  same  time  that  it  must 
be  deferred  until  the  end  of  the  V\  ar.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  forced,  howeAer,  to  abandon  this  po- 
sition as  a  result  of  the  changes  in  the  foreign 
and  internal  situation  dm  ing  1916  and  1917 
and  paiticularly  in  consequence  of  the  ever- 
gi owing  op]K)sition  of  the  Reichstag  majority. 
Hence,  the  more  liberal  Ileithng  go\ eminent,  in- 
stalled late  in  1917,  introduced  during  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  reform  measures  which, 
while  making  certain  piogiess  in  regard  to  elec- 
toral letorm,  curtailed  substantially  the  rights 
of  the  Lower  House  in  the  matter  of  the  budget 
After  much  wi  angling,  the  bill  was  finally 
adopted  on  Oct.  24,  1918,  but  then  the  situation 
had  gone  too  far  to  be  capable  of  being1  remedied 
by  mere  electoial  reform. 

The  i evolution  of  November,  1918,  did  away 
with  the  dynasty,  Prussia's  position  of  hegemony 
in  Germany,  and  the  personal  union  between 
the  Geiman  and  Piussian  governments.  A  re- 
public was  proclaimed,  the  House  of  Loids  was 
abolished  and  the  Lower  House  dissohed  On 
Nov  15,  1918,  a  ministiy,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  Socialists,  was  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  \\orkers'  and 
Soldieis'  Council.  The  result  of  the  elections 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  Jan.  20,  1919, 
was  as  follows:  Majority  Socialists,  145;  Inde- 
pendent Socialists,  24,  Centiists,  88;  Democrats, 
65,  (Jo  i  man  People's  ParU,  21;  German  Na- 
tional Paity,  50,  HanoNeiians,  7.  The  levolu- 
tionaiy  period  pioper  ended  \\  ith  the  convening  of 
the  Assembly  on  Maich  13  and  the  piomulgation 
of  a  provisional  constitution  Thereupon,  the  So- 
cialist Hirsch  formed  a  Coalition  cabinet,  consist- 
ing of  Socialists,  Centiists,  and  Democrats,  which 
was  succeeded,  after  the  Kapp  Putsch  in  March, 
1920,  by  a  similarly  constituted  Coalition  minis- 
try under  the  Socialist  Braun.  The  new  consti- 
tution of  Prussia  was  completed  by  the  Assembly 
after  many  difficulties  on  Mar.  30,  1920.  It 
was  drafted  under  the  decisive  influence  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Kefch  and  merely  carried 
out  the  instructions  of  the  latter.  In  it,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  closer  union 
with  the  Reich  and  far-reaching  decentralization 
within  Prussia  When  the  elections  for  the  Diet 
in  February,  1921,  resulted  in  a  strengthening  of 
the  extreme  Right  arid  Left,  the  foimation  of  a 
new  ministry  was  made  very  difficult  and  only 
on  April  22  did  the  Centrist,  Fehrenbach,  BUG- 
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ceed  in  forming  a  coalition  of  Centrists,  Demo- 
crats, and  experts.  In  the  Braun  ministry  of 
November,  1921,  this  coalition  was  broadened  BO 
as  to  include  the  Socialists  and  the  People's 
Party.  As  a  result  of  the  election  of  December, 
1924,  Herr  Braun  was  able  to  maintain  his 
position  as  Prime  Minister. 

Prussia  suffered  severely  under  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  She  lost  the  Province  of 
Poscn,  the  larger  part  of  West  Prussia,  parts  of 
East  Prussia,  Silesia,  Schleswig-Hol stein,  and  the 
Rhine  Province,  in  all  50,000  square  kilometers 
with  approximately  4,700,000  inhabitants.  See 
GERMANY,  History. 

PBZEMYSL,  BATTLES  OF.  See  WORLD  WAR, 
Eastern  Front 

PSYCHIATRY.  See  PSYCHOLOGY,  ABNOR- 
MAL, AND  PSYCHOANALYSIS;  INSANITY. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS.  See  PSYCHOLOGY; 
CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  THE  UNCONSCIOUS  ;  ^ESTHET- 
ICS. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  A  historian  of  contempo- 
rary psychology  has  an  exceedingly  difficult  task 
because  of  the  many  new  and  sometimes  revo- 
lutionary movements  that  have  developed,  es- 
pecially during  the  period  since  1014.  These 
movements,  bringing  with  them  new  conceptions 
of  old  problems,  cannot  be  evaluated  with  any 
degree  of  assuiance.  There  is  the  so-called 
Behaviorism  (q  v  )  which  limits  the  data  of 
psychology  to  overt  observable  behavior  and  the 
stimuli  that  give  rise  to  them.  In  its  extreme 
form,  it  denies  the  existence  of  consciousness, 
and  in  its  milder  forms  refuses  to  be  concerned 
with  consciousness.  It  rules  out  of  existence 
the  process  of  introspection  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing insight  into  behavior.  This  point  of  view  is 
reflected  in  more  than  one  of  the  current  text- 
books of  psychology 

Equally  startling  in  its  influence  upon  syste- 
matic psychology  is  the  attack  upon  instincts  as 
the  motivating  forces  in  human  nature.  In  the 
preceding  decade,  there  had  been  a  pronounced 
shift  away  from  a  descriptive,  and  toward  a 
dynamic,  psychology  characterized  by  a  search 
for  causes.  Instincts  offered  themselves  as  such 
causes,  and  interest  was  directed  toward  the 
cataloguing  of  them  and  determination  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  could  be  modified  and  de- 
veloped into  the  mature  individual.  Now,  the 
concept  of  instinct  (q.v. )  has  been  seriously 
questioned,  and  in  its  place  has  been  put  the 
reflex  (Kuo)  or  groups  of  reflexes  (Allport). 
This  change  is  having  its  effect  upon  current 
psychological  doctrine 

The  concept  of  conditioned  reflex  (see  BE- 
HAVIORISM) introduced  by  the  physiologist,  Pav- 
lov, supported  the  battle  against  the  instincts 
by  assuming  reflexes  to  be  the  real  native  be- 
havior units  which  are  elaborated  into  more 
complex  forms  of  behavior  through  a  process 
of  conditioning  More  than  that,  the  condi- 
tioned reflex  appeared  to  furnish  a  simple  sub- 
stitute for  all  the  laws  of  learning  envisaged 
under  the  concept  of  association.  It  provided 
for  unconscious  learning  and  pushed  the  period 
of  active  learning  back  into  the  earliest  days 
of  infancy.  The  conditioned  reflex  has  found 
its  widest  acceptance  in  the  realm  of  animal 
psychology  and  has  also  had  much  influence 
upon  the  character  of  human  psychology. 

Gestalt  psychology  (see  PERCEPTION)  has  made 
its  impression  not  only  upon  the  theories  of 
perception,  but  upon  the  whole  subject  matter 
of  psychology.  The  Growth  of  the  Mmd,  by  Kurt 
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Koffka  (1924),  is  a  psychology  built  upon 
Gestalt  concepts.  Particularly  pronounced  are 
the  changes  in  the  learning  process  as  conceived 
by  this  new  school. 

The  active  development  of  the  mental-measure- 
ment movement  (see  MENTAL  MEASUREMENT) 
since  1914  has  left  its  stamp  upon  the  character 
of  systematic  psychology  by  turning  attention 
to  practical  problems  where  mental  tests  were 
called  for,  and  by  forcing  attention  upon  the 
need  for  suitable  concepts  to  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation stones  for  the  whole  mental -measurement 
structure.  Thus,  we  find  psychologists  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  vocational  selection  and 
guidance,  of  adjustment  of  the  individual  in 
industry,  of  the  mental  defective,  of  the  superior 
child,  of  the  elementary  and  college  students, 
and  the  factors  upon  which  their  success  de- 
pcnds.  This  major  interest  has  had  a  pro- 
nounced effect  upon  the  content  of  modern  psy- 
chology. 

The  measurement  of  intelligence,  of  character, 
of  temperament,  of  personality,  and  of  special 
aptitudes  has  led  to  excursions  into  the  theory 
of  mental  organization.  Numerous  concepts 
have  arisen  out  of  the  studios  of  Charles  Speai- 
man  (see  Abilities  of  Man,  1927),  of  Thorndike, 
and  many  others,  such  as  the  concept  of  general 
factors,  the  concept  of  special  factors,  and  tho 
concept  of  group  factors.  Experimental  re- 
search has  been  stimulated  to  determine  whether 
such  traits  as  intelligence,  perseverance,  accu- 
racy, speed,  and  memory  aro  general,  special,  or 
group  tactors.  Special  statistical  techniques 
have  been  created  as  tools  for  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  and  have  become  a  part  of  the 
subject  matter  of  psychology. 

The  psychoanalytic  movement  (see  PSYCHOL- 
OGY, ABNORMAL,  AND  PSYCHOANALYSTS)  has  left 
a  very  definite  mark  upon  curient  trends.  Its 
emphasis  upon  unconscious  mechanisms  (see 
CONSCIOUSNESS  ANI>  THE  UNCONSCIOUS),  upon 
dreams  and  their  mteipietution,  upon  emotional 
shocks  and  their  lasting  impiessions,  and  upon 
a  unique  form  of  reeducation,  has  given  rise 
to  the  term  "new  psychology"  because  to  supci- 
ficial  observation  the  psychology  of  the  psycho- 
analyst bears  httle  or  no  resemblance  to  ortho- 
dox psychology.  Even  where  the  "new"  lias  not 
been  accepted,  its  influence  has  been  felt  in  the 
introduction  of  terms  and  ideas  which  have  been 
borrowed  from  it. 

The  philosophers,  too,  have  contributed  their 
share  to  the  apparent  confu&ion  by  their  concepts 
of  vitalism,  mechanism,  pui posivism,  realism, 
etc.,  which  they  try  to  postulate  as  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  systems  of  the  psychologist. 

These  rapidly  developing,  changing,  and  con- 
flicting points  of  view  in  psychology  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  signs  of  disintegration,  but  as  signs 
of  growth.  The  last  10  or  20  years  have  seen 
changes  equally  revolutionary  occurring  within 
the  sciences  of  physics  arid  chemistry.  The 
fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  physics  are  just 
as  unstable  as  are  the  concepts  of  instinct  and 
the  laws  of  learning;  but  no  one  fears  for  the 
future  of  physics.  No  more  should  fears  and 
misgivings  arise  concerning  the  future  of  psy- 
chology. 

In  the  midst  of  this  variety  of  viewpoints, 
numerous  textbooks  and  systematic  treatises 
have  appeared,  so  that  one  can  find  a  book 
strongly  influenced  by  any  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned movements.  As  a  result,  the  question 
has  arisen  as  to  what  should  be  presented  to 
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the  student  as  the  real  subject  matter  of 
chology.  Conferences  and  symposia  have 
held  on  a  number  of  occasions  with  the  purpose 
of  finding  a  body  of  knowledge  which  will  under- 
lie or  be  common  to  all  the  varied  points  of  view. 
Their  progress  is  encouraging. 

A  most  instructive  insight  into  current  psy- 
chological doctrines  may  be  gained  from  "Psy- 
chologies of  1925,"  a  series  of  papers  prepared 
by  nine  well-known  psychologists,  Madison  Bent- 
ley,  Knight  Dunlap,  J  W.  Hunter,  Kurt  Koffka, 
Wolfgang  Kohler,  William  MoDougall,  Morton 
Prince,  J.  B.  Watson,  and  R.  S.  Wooclworth.  The 
topics  include  behaviorism,  dynamic  psychology, 
gestalt  psychology,  purposive  psychology,  reac- 
tion psychology,  and  structural  psychology. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  an  interest- 
ing effort  to  produce  a  psychological  system 
which  will  cut  acioss  all  mere  "movements" 


and    rest   upon   a    series    of    fundamental    facts 

principle 
ciples,  by  H.  L.  Hollingworth   (1928),  "piesents 
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Psychology:  Its  Facts  and  Prin- 


a  systematic  descriptive  account  of  mental  phe- 
nomena and  of  psychological  processes.  The  phe- 
nomena are  subjective  events;  the  processes  are 
rcdintegrative  sequences  in  nature.  It  is  not 
easy  to  characterize  the  view  here  presented  in 
terms  of  contemporary  'isms.'  The  book  aspires 
to  a  straighforward  description  of  certain  as- 
pects of  natuie,  ruther  than  to  the  defense  of 
a  prejudice.  Although  descriptive,  the  view  is 
not  that  of  'structuralism.'  It  does  not  deal 
with  a  reputed  dependent  realm  of  'mental  con- 
tents' 01  'conscious  elements.*  Its  psychology 
is  dynamic,  in  that  it  deals  with  activities,  pro- 
cesses, occurrences,  rathei  than  with  static  croas- 
scctions  of  mental  life. 

"But  neither  is  it  'mere  behaviorism,'  since 
it  refuses  to  limit  itself  to  the  account  of  visi- 
ble changes  (movements).  It  shuns  the  visual 
bias  of  behaviorism;  it  insists  that  aches  and 
pains  receive  the  consideration  to  which  their 
occurrence  entitles  them.  Algesic  patterns 
(pains),  as  well  as  visual  patterns  (animals), 
'behave  '  In  contrast  with  behaviorism,  the  book 
offers  a  social  lepoit,  basod  on  all  the  evidence  of 
all  the  available  reporters;  at  least  it  advocates 
such  a  iej>oit  It  is  neither  intimidated  nor 
discounted  by  the  descriptive  difficulties  of  any 
event  in  natuie 

"The  point  of  view  is  not  that  of  'association- 
ism.'  Although  theie  may  be  superficial  resem- 
blances, the  contrast  is  striking  Mental  activi- 
ties, as  here  described,  do  involve  association; 
but  two  important  divergences  from  classical 
association! sm  aie  appaient  throughout.  It  is 
not  'mere  ideas'  that  arc  connected,  but  primal 
events  in  nature.  Some  of  these  are  ideas,  but 
not  the  images  nor  psychic  entities  of  historic 
tradition.  Ideas  are  natural  events,  partial  de- 
tails of  larger  contexts,  for  which  they  function 
as  equivalents  in  the  course  of  mental  proces- 
sion. And  they  are  ideas  only  when  they  thus 
operate,  as  instigating  cues.  Ideas  do  not  arouse 
their  former  totals  Instead,  they  act  as  ade- 
quate surrogates  for  these  in  the  instigation  of 
consequents  which  may  or  may  not  be  ideas. 

"Since  this  is  a  textbook  of  psychology,  it 
resolutely  stands  by  its  title.  It  has  no  chapters 
on  neuro-anatomy,  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
or  other  systems  of  the  animal  body,  or  the 
structure  of  the  sense  organs.  It  finds  plenty 
of  honest  psychological  material  at  hand  and 
cannot  even  grant  space  for  many  relevant  sug- 
gestions  concerning  practical  applications." 
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Titchener,  "Act  and  Function,"  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  vols.  xxxii,  xxxiii,  John  B 
Watson,  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a 
Jlchanonst  (1919);  James  Ward,  Psychological 
Principles  (1918);  H.  C.  Warien,  Human  Psy- 
chology (1919);  R,  S.  Woodworth,  Dynamic 
Psychology  (1921);  J.  F.  Dashiell.  Fundamen- 
tals of  Objective  Psychology  (1928)  ;  H.  L.  Hol- 
lingworth,  Psychology:  Its  Facts  and  Principles 
(1928).  See  PSYCHOLOGY,  EXPERIMENTAL;  SO- 
CIAL PSYCTFOLOGY;  ACTION  ;  ADVERTISING;  M&- 

TUETICS;  ANIMAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  ASSOCIATION 
TESTS,  ATTENTION;  ATTRIBUTE;  BEHAVIORISM; 
CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  THE  UNCONSCIOUS;  IN- 
STINCT, MENTAL  MEASUREMENT;  PERCEPTION. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  ABNORMAL  AND  PSY- 
CHOANALYSIS. If  one  accepted  the  standard 
division  of  knowledge  into  theoretical  science  and 
applied  science,  one  might  suppose  that  ubnoimal 
psychology  were  the  concrete  application  of  the 
data  and  laws  furnished  by  geneial  01  systematic 
psychology.  In  actual  fact,  this  supposition  is 
not  entirely  borne  out.  So  far  fiom  bori  owing  its 
material  exclusively  fiom  general  psychology,  ab- 
noimal  psychology  and  its  derivative,  psycho- 
analysis, have  furnished  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  mental  behavior.  The  trend  of 
thought  known  as  the  "new  psychology,"  even 
with  its  exaggerations  and  unsupported  generali- 
zations, may  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  psychi- 
atrists who  were  able  to  combine  clinical  knowl- 
edge and  therapeutic  skill  with  genuine  philo- 
sophic insight. 

The  main  distinction  between  abnormal  psy- 
chology as  an  application  of  the  theoretical  sci- 
ence of  psychology  and  psychiatry  is  that  the 
former  looks  upon  abnormalities  as  deviations 
of  greater  or  less  magnitude  from  the  1101- 
mal.  (See  E.  G.  Tonklni,  Principles  of  Abnor- 
mal Psychology,  1927.)  The  psychiatrist  begins 
with  the  classical  mental  derangements  and 
gradually  extends  his  interest  more  'and  more 
toward  the  milder  distortions  of  the  mind  until 
he  includes  the  noirmil  also.  (See  A.  J.  Rosan- 
off,  Manual  of  Psychiatry,  1927.)  The  products 
reached  by  these  opposing  methods  differ  so 
much  that  the  psychological  system  deiived  by 
the  psychiatrist  and  the  psychoanalyst  has  been 
called  the  "new  psychology." 

Among  the  class  of  psychiatrists  may  be  in- 
cluded Charcot  and  Janet  in  France,  Freud  in 
Austria,  and  Morton  Prince  and  Boris  Sidis  in 
America.  Different  as  are  their  various  the- 
ories on  specific  problems,  these  psychiatrists 
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are  yet  at  one  in  their  refusal  to  reduce  them 
to  the  materialistic  system  of  psychology.  They 
affirm  the  specificity  of  psychological  phenom- 
ena and  the  necessity  of  an  explanation  of  such 
phenomena  in  terms  of  psychological  concep- 
tions rather  than  in  terms  of  an  unknown  struc- 
ture of  the  cortex  and  body  nerve  tissue.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  one  attempts  to  explain  phe- 
nomena in  terms  of  new  psychical  or  spiritistic 
entities  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  meanings 
which  particular  objective  events  have  for  par- 
ticular individuals  in  particular  circumstances. 
Just  as  when  we  seek  to  account  for  the  effect 
the  reading  of  a  particular  book  had  on  a  par- 
ticular person,  we  find  the  objective  facts  about 
ink  and  paper  of  little  importance  and  must 
attempt  to  envisage  the  subjective  meanings 
aroused  by  the  contents  of  the  book;  so  psy- 
chologists have  come  to  reali/e  that  it  is  of  110 
purpose  to  study  events  as  mere  physical  shocks 
on  a  physical  system  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  emotional  contexts,  the  meanings  more 
or  less  individual  to  the  paiticular  organism. 

To  describe  this  type  of  meanings,  many  psy- 
chologists and  physicians  have  preferred  to  use 
the  notion  of  function,  and  they  thus  speak  of 
certain  psychological  troubles  as  functional 
neuroses;  but  whether  this  term  is  adopted  or 
not,  it  has  been  found  that  there  was  only  one 
method  of  studying  the  phenomena  in  question 
and  that  was  for  the  psychiatrist  to  familiarize 
himself,  by  patient  questioning  and  clinical  ob- 
servation, wTith  the  inner  history  of  the  trouble. 
This  leads  us  to  another  observation;  namely, 
that  knowledge  and  theories  of  this  soit — de- 
pendent, as  they  are,  veiy  largely  upon  the  ar- 
tistic insights  of  the  physician  and  psychiatrist 
— cannot  have  the  same  positivity  as  the  obser- 
vations of  physical  science.  Freud  himself  rec- 
ogni/ed  this  fact  when  he  wrote  (in  his  Intro- 
duction to  Psychoanalysis)  that  "it  would  be 
an  error  to  suppose  thut  a  science  is  composed 
only  of  theses  rigorously  demonstrated,  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  demand  this."  Janet  said  much 
the  same  thing  when  he  pleaded  for  psycholo- 
gists not  to  consider  psychology  as  a  science  (in 
the  same  sense  that  physicists  use  the  term) 
but  rather  as  a  collection  of  monographs. 

Now  the  difficulty  of  the  psychoanalytic  tech- 
nique is  that  it  employs  both  of  these  schema- 
tisms. The  psychoanalyst  tues  to  be  both  a 
scientist,  dealing  not  in  advice  but  in  observed 
correlations  of  fact,  and  a  philosopher-confessor 
who  assists  his  patient  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Professor  .Janet,  in  reporting  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  doctrines 
of  Freud,  pointed  out  that  psychoanalysis  at 
times  lays  claim  to  an  entire  system  of  ethics. 
In  a  cc/taiii  sense,  it  is  true,  neither  the  psy- 
chiatrist nor  the  phyHician  escapes  that  re- 
sponsibility. The  analysis  of  human  nature  is 
too  close  to  the  aspirations  of  human  nature  to 
avoid  involving  the  latter;  but  the  scientific  and 
ethical  responsibility  must  be  distinguished  and 
lecognizcd  for  what  they  are. 

The  war  cases  of  shell  shock  have  disproved, 
in  an  objective  way,  the  extreme  Freudian  thesis 
that  sex  disturbances  (in  the  more  specific 
sense)  are  the  cause  of  neuroses.  They  revealed 
a  rather  new  type  of  neuroses  with  preoccupa- 
tions very  different  from  those  of  civilian  cases 
and  reflecting  quite  definitely  the  war  anxieties. 
They  also  served  to  disprove  the  mechanistic, 
physiological  conception  of  the  so-called  func- 
tional nerve  diseases. 


With  the  destruction  of  the  extreme  Freu- 
dian thesis  and  the  dogmatic  physiological  con- 
tention, no  specific  theory  of  neuroses  has  been 
left  standing.  In  France — where  psychological 
thought  has  never  accepted  cither  of  these  theses 
— an  attempt  was  made  by  a  brillant  writer, 
Dr.  Albert  Deschamps,  to  exploit  the  theory  of 
fatigue  as  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  general  type 
of  neurasthenic  diseases.  Both  the  theory  and 
the  cure  which  it  proposed  harked  back  to  the 
famous  rest  treatment  of  Weir  Mitchell,  which 
was  very  popular  among  psychiatrists  a  gen- 
eration ago;  but  like  so  many  other  theories  in 
abnormal  psychology,  the  conception  of  fatigue 
and  insufliciency  of  nervous  energy  was  seen  to 
be  a  valuable  partial  truth  which  permits  the 
observer  to  understand  the  concrete  nature  of  a 
particular  class  of  cases,  but  which  is  raiblead- 
ing  when  generalized  into  what  amounts  to  a 
metaphysical  conception. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  why  such 
partial  truths  do  not  sooner  or  later  find  their 
place  in  a  systematic  classification,  such  as  ob- 
tains in  the  natural  sciences;  why,  foi  instance, 
there  is  not  as  complete  a  table  of  mental  diseases 
with  more  or  less  empirical  specifics  as  is  the 
case  in  physiological  therapeutics  The  answei 
is  to  be  found  in  the  entire  absence  of  a  spatial 
form  of  representation,  a  circumstance  which 
makes  every  mental  concept,  every  mental  theory, 
an  elusive  metaphoi.  In  the  domain  of  the  mind, 
we  come  in  contact  with,  truths  in  a  inannei  not 
very  different  from  scents  and  odors.  That  is 
why  the  science  of  the  mind,  necessarily  different 
from  the  science  of  matter,  comes  in  the  long 
run  to  have  no  other  criterion  than  the  cultivated 
taste  of  the  connojsseiu 

Doubtless  because  of  the  frailty  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  the  theories  of  psychoanalysis  were 
subject  to  gittve  iiiisundt't standings  On  the  one 
hand,  the  woishippcrs  of  clear  and  piecise  ideas 
were  scandalized  at  the  fleeting  nature  of  some 
of  the  intuitions,  but  on  tbe  other  Land  many 
advocates  of  the  ps.vchoanalytic  doctrine  more 
than  made  up  for  this  by  bringing  lather  too 
much  precision  into  their  science.  Thcv  could 
do  thia  only  by  constructing  a  metaphysics  ot 
the  sex  instinct  and  its  s>mbohzation  In  this 
metaphysics,  complexes  and  symbols  were  tieated 
sometimes  as  dynamic  concepts  (le,  with  iluid 
meaning),  sometimes  as  static  concepts  on  a 
par  with  those  of  the  physical  sciences  An  am- 
biguity of  tins  type  is  practically  unavoidable, 
lor  such  notions  as  symbol  and  complex  cany 
with  them  this  ambiguity  in  their  philological 
meaning. 

We  need  only  remember  that  the  earliest  philos- 
ophers to  use  the  notion  of  symbolism,  the  Py- 
thagoieans,  slipped  very  natinally  into  the  error 
of  confounding  the  metaphorical  act  of  symboli- 
zation  with  bymbols  as  static  entities  repiesent- 
ing  other  objects.  Similarly,  the  association  psy- 
chologists confounded  the  dynamic  act  of 
association  or  giowth  of  meaning  with  associa- 
tion viewed  externally  as  a  mechanical  process, 
and  therefore  desciibahlc  by  laws;  and  inas- 
much as  the  idea  of  complex  is  practically 
identical  with  association,  it  is  readily  seen  how 
psychoanalysts  fall  into  the  game  ambiguity. 

For  the  purpose  of  inteience,  it  is  necessary 
to  treat  some  of  these  concepts  statically  a*  if 
they  were  obeying  the  laws  of  mechanical 
causality;  but  when  that  is  done,  the  results 
must  be  tested  by  empincal  facts  and  not  by 
means  of  the  semi-ajbthetic,  symbolic  intuitions. 
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Thus,  it  is  one  thing  for  a  commander  of  military 
troopa  to  treat  sex  as  a  mechanical,  almost 
material  problem,  on  a  par  with  food  supplies 
and  munitions.  It  is  quite  another  thing  for  a 
psychoanalyst,  tracing  genetically  the  rise  and 
fall  of  sentiments  in  a  human  individual,  to  dis- 
cover what  he  calls  transferences  or  sublimations 
of  the  sex  instinct.  In  the  first  instance,  we  are 
treating  man  as  a  machine  with  definite  springs 
which  behave  in  definite  fixed  ways,  and  sex  is 
one  of  those  springs.  Such  a  conception  is  an 
abstract  one,  and  scarcely  fits  the  facts  even  in  a 
limited  situation.  However,  it  is  a  precise  con- 
ception and  allows  itself  either  to  be  verified  or 
denied  by  empincal  facts  In  the  second  case, 
sex  ceases  to  bo  a  definite  thing  at  all  and  be- 
coinea  a  sentiment — "an  aspiration  after  happi- 
ness," to  quote  Remy  de  Gouiniont,  "than  which 
nothing  is  less  definite."  And  the  many  grop- 
ings,  the  many  expiessions  of  the  ultimate 
libido,  are  not  so  much  causes  of  one  another  as 
contingent  temporal  sequences.  In  order  to 
show  a  relation  of  causality  in  the  intellectual 
or  scientific  sense,  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  a 
limited  situation  in  which  an  observed  sequence, 
aftci  being  purified,  so  to  speak,  of  its  aibi- 
traimess  and  subjectivity,  has  been  expeiimen- 
tallv  confirmed. 
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PSYCHOLOGY,  EXPERIMENTAL.  A  legitimate 
distinction  can  no  longer  be  drawn  between  ex- 
perimental psychology  and  psychology,  for  the 
psychology  ot  today  which  deserves  to  be  called 
scientific  is  psychology  based  upon  experiment 
The  teim  "experimental  psychology"  originated 
in  the  time  of  VVundt  when  he  introduced  the 
methods  of  physiology  into  a  psychology  which 
was  primarily  philosophical  speculation  To- 
day, psychological  theories  grow  directly  out  of 
labomtortv  investigations  or,  if  they  develop  in- 
dependently, are  at  once  put  to  a  laboratory 
test  and  survive  or  fall  upon  the  findings. 
Thus,  the  very  movements  which  are  at  the  focus 


of  attention  in  psychology  (see  PSYCHOLOGY), 
such  as  Gestalt,  conditioned  reflex,  behaviorism, 
etc.,  form  the  subject  matter  of  laboratory  re- 
search. 

In  addition  to  these  newcomers  in  the  field, 
the  more  classical  experiments  remain  the  ob- 
jects of  interest.  Thus,  the  psych  ©physical  me- 
thods for  determining  the  limits  of  discrimina- 
tion for  the  various  senses  which  were  studied 
in  the  earliest  psychological  laboratory  (that  of 
Wundt  in  Leipzig)  are  still  being  investigated 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  equate  these  methods 
of  average  error,  constant  stimuli,  light  and 
wrong  cases,  etc.,  so  that  the  findings  by  one 
method  may  be  directly  compared  with  the  find- 
ings by  another  method  Most  psychological 
laboratories  are  likewise  enc^a^ed  upon  the  study 
of  various  sense  experiences,  which  also  formed 
the  subject  matter  of  the  earliest  laboratories 
(see  VISION;  AUDITION;  TASTE  AND  SMELL;  SEN- 
SATION, CUTANEOUS  AND  ORGANIC).  Investiga- 
tions of  vision  and  audition  are  particulaily 
active.  Laboiatoiy  workeis  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  lecent  inventions  for  sound  production 
and  control  in  the  fields  of  the  telephone  and 
the  radio,  and  researches  are  being  repeated  with 
the  higher  degree  of  accuracy  made  possible  by 
these  new  devices. 

New  devices  have  been  drawn  into  service  par- 
ticularly in  the  study  of  the  emotions  where  the 
introspective  method  has  given  way  to  objective 
recordings  by  means  of  the  X-ray,  the  motion 
picture,  the  galvanometer,  and  the  oscillogiaph 
The  application  of  these  methods  is  just  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit,  in  the  analysis  of  emotions 
into  then  essential  components  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  relation  of  the  external  stimuli  to 
glandulai  and  neural  mechanisms. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  SOCIAL.  See  SOCIAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 

PUBLIC  DEBTS.  See  FINANCE  AND  BANK- 
ING. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE.  See  FINANCE  AND 
BANKING. 

PUCCINI,  poot-che'ne-,  GIACOMO  (1858-11)24). 
An  Italian  operatic  composer  (see  VOL  XIX). 
La  Rondine  was  produced  at  Monte  Cailo  (Mai oh 
27,  1917),  but  met  with  little  success  The 
preimeie  of  his  nevt  work,  a  triptych  consisting 
of  11  Tabarro,  Suor  Angelica,  and  (iianni  Rchw- 
chi,  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
(Dec.  14,  1918).  Of  these,  only  the  third 
has  maintained  itself  in  the  lepertoiy  II is 
last  woik,  Turandot,  was  all  but  finished,  when 
the  composer  underwent  an  opeiation  foi  cancel, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  Brussels, 
Nov.  29,  1924.  Fiom  Puccini's  sketches,  Fiann 
Alfano  completed  the  finale  of  the  opeia. 
which  was  produced  in  Milan  on  Apr.  25,  1920 
The  American  piemiere  took  place  in  the  same 
year  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  (Novem- 
ber 16)  The  enthusiasm  manifested  at  the 
h'r&t  performances  abated  considerably,  when  the 
public  began  to  realize  that  they  had  been  daz- 
zled by  biilliant  stage  effects  rather  than  by 
great  music  Consult  A  Wiessmann,  Oiacomo 
Puccini  (Munich,  1922)  ;  Gmo  Monaldi,  tiiacomo 
Puccini  c  la  sua  opera  (Milan,  1924),  A.  Frac- 
carroli,  La  Vita  di  Qiacomo  Puccini  (Milan, 
1925). 

PUEBLO  INDIAN  LANDS.     See  INDIANS. 

PUEYBREDON,  HONORIO  ( 1872-  ) .  An 
Argentine  diplomat  and  public  official.  Trained 
for  the  practice  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  he  entered  politics  and  served  two 
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years  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  BIX  years  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  chief  representative  of  Argentina 
in  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  in  1020.  He 
was  largely  responsible  for  his  country's  with- 
drawal from  the  League  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  1923 
to  1928,  resigning  following  the  Pan-American 
Conterence  at  Havana  in  the  latter  year,  at  which 
he  was  president  of  the  Argentine  delegation. 
Ho  stated  that  his  resignation  was  due  to  the 
refusal  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference  to  in- 
clude in  a  proposed  convention  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  an  article  pledging  the  Union  to  use 
its  influence  to  break  down  artificial  tariff  bar- 
riers. At  the  same  conference,  he  vigorously 
attacked  the  United  States  tariff  system. 

PULP,  WOOD.  See  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP 
and  FORESTRY. 

PUPIN,  MICHAEL  IDVORSKY  (1858-  ). 
An  American  physicist  and  university  professor 
(see  VOL.  XIX).  In  1925-26  Professor  Pupin 
was  president  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  In  1928  he 
was  awarded  the  Washington  Medal  (engineer- 
ing). He  is  the  authoi  of  From  Immigrant  to 
Inventor  (an  autobiography,  which  was  printed 
in  six  different  languages,  1923),  and  New  Ref- 
ormation; from  Physical  to  Spiritual  Realities 
(1927). 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY.  A  Stato  tech- 
nological institution  founded  in  1809  at  West 
Lafayette,  ]nd.  The  number  of  students  in- 
creased from  2341  in  1914  to  4150  in  1928,  the 
members  of  the  faculty  from  185  to  478,  and 
the  library  from  40,000  to  85,000  volumes. 
Revenue  and  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  university  were  correspondingly  increased 
during  the  period  from  $479,251  to  $4,349,454.34. 
A  department  of  foiestiy  in  the  school  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion were  established.  Advanced  military  train- 
ing was  introducer!  into  the  junior  and  senioi 
years  of  all  schools  Buildings  costing  more 
than  $1,700,000  were  erected  during  the  period 
These  included  the  armory,  in  1918,  the  home 
economics  building,  in  1923;  Stanley  Coulter  Hall 


for  the  biology  department,  in  1917;  a  recitation 
hall  for  the  departments  of  education,  history 
and  economics,  and  mathematics;  a  veterinary 
building;  a  horticultural  greenhouse;  a  campus 
greenhouse;  a  locomotive  museum;  Franklin 
Levering  Gary  Memorial  Hall,  a  men's  residence ; 
headquarters  for  the  department  of  horticulture, 
the  department  of  poultry  husbandry,  the  schools 
of  chemical  engineering  and  the  school  of  electri- 
cal engineering,  for  a  summer  surveying  camp;  a 
heating  and  power  plant,  the  American  Railway 
Association  draft-gear  test  building;  the  Ross- 
Ade  Field  buildings  for  the  athletic  offices;  and 
buildings  for  the  iaim  of  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture. President,  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

PUTNAM,  HERBERT  ( 18(3 1  -  ) .  An  Amei  - 
ican  librarian  (see  VOL  XIX).  In  the  World 
War,  Dr.  Putnam  served  as  geueial  director  of 
the  American  Library  Association^  Library  War 
Service.  In  1929  he  received  the  Roosevelt  Medal 
for  Distinguished  Service,  having  completed  30 
years  as  Librarian  of  Congress.  In  this  connec- 
tion, there  were  published  Essays  Offered  to  Her- 
bert Putnam  l)y  His  Colleagues  and  Ft  lends  on 
His  30th  Anniversary  an  Librarian  of  Congress, 
April  5,  1920,  edited  by  William  Warner  Bishop 
and  Andrew  Keogh  (New  Haven,  1929). 

PUTNAM,  NINA  WILCOX  (Mas.  ROBERT  J. 
SANDERSON)  (1888-  )  An  American  au- 
thor, born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  educated 
privately  She  began  wilting  at  the  age  of  11. 
Her  books  include  Ettmcralda  (1918)  ;  Jt  Pays  to 
Nmile  (1920);  West  Broadway  (1921);  Laugh- 
ter  Ltd  (1924)  ;  Say  Tt  with  Bricks  (1923)  ;  and 
Easy  (1924).  She  has  been  a  fiequeiit  contribu- 
tor of  popular  short  stones  to  the  leading  maga- 
zines. 

PUTZ,  LEO  (1809-  )  A  (Jerman  painter 
of  allegorical  subjects,  fairy  tales,  and  portiails 
who  was  born  in  Aleran  and  studied  in  Munich 
and  in  Pans  with  Julian  Bougereau  and  Benja- 
min Constant.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  Mu- 
nich Academy.  He  is  represented  in  the  gal- 
leiies  in  Frankfoit,  Munich,  and  Budapest,  and 
as  the  illustrator  of  many  editions  de  luxe. 

PYBITE.     See  SULPHUR. 

PYROTECHNICS.  See  ORDNANCE;  TRENCH 
WARFARE  MATERIAL. 
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O   -SHIPS.     See    VESSELS,    NAVAL,  the   Dominion.     In    1926    $59,218,576   worth    of 

QUACKENBOS,  JOHN  DUNCAN  wood  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp 

(1848-1920).     An  American  physi-  while  paper   products  totaled   $121,290,231.     Tn 

cian  and  authority  on  hypnotism,  1920    the    fish     catch    brought    in    $3,110,904; 

born  in  New  York  City.     He  took  in    1913,   $1,988,241.     The   mineral   yields    have 

his    degree    in    arts    at    Columbia  only   barely   tapped    the   vast   resources   of   the 

University  in  1808,  and  was  gradu-  province.     In  1927  the  total  mirieial  production 

ated   in    medicine    from    the   College   of    Physi-  was  $29,211,000,  as  compared  with  $11,830,929 

cians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  in  1871.     Until  in    1914      Asbestos    ($10,021,517    in    1927),   ce- 

1894    he    taught    rhetoric    and    history    at    Col-  meiit    ($4,535,380    in    1920),   and   limestone    are 

uinbia,  ictiring  then  to  devote  himself  to  medi-  the  chief  minerals      The  industrial  development 

cal    practice    with    special   emphasis   on    mental  of  the  Province  has  been  maiked,  the  census  of 

and  char acterologi cal   anomalies   and  the  appli-  1920  showing  7104  establishments,  with  a  eapi- 

cation    of    hypnotism    in    their    treatment.     He  tal    investment   of   $1,210,975,958    ($378,441,000 

pubhbhed  Hypnotic  Therapeutics,  a  monograph  in    1913),    and    $905,300,824    the    value    of    the 

(1908),  Body  and  Spirit   (1910),  and  Rational  production    ($400,107,950   in    1913).     The  num- 

Mind  Cure  ber  of  employees  was  180,059  and  salaries  and 

QUANTUM      THEORY.     See     CHEMISTRY;  wages    paid,    $189,320,145.     The    leading   indus- 

PHYSIUS  tries   in  order  aie  pulp  and  paper,  wood,  lath, 

QUARANTINE,     PLANT.     See     ENTOMOL-  etc.,  cottons,  Hour-mill  products,  leather,  shoes, 

OGY,  ECONOMIC  tobacco,     butter     and     cheese,     meat     packing, 

QUARRIES,  UNITED  STATES.     See  STONE.  clothing,  shipbuilding,  housebuilding,  and  rolling 

QUEBEC.  A  Canadian  province  with  an  area  mills.  The  estimated  water  power  of  the  prov- 
of  594,434  squiii  e  miles  and  a  population  of  ince  totals  piobably  8,459,000  horse  power  of 
2,301,199  in  1921,  a  gain  of  17.7  per  cent  over  which  2,004,723  horse  power  has  aheady  been 
the  2,005,770  of  1911.  An  official  estimate  developed,  all  by  private  capital, 
placed  the  population  .Imie  1,  1929,  at  2,090,400.  Trade  and  Communications.  In  1927  there 
The  iinal  population  has  continued  to  fall  oil,  were  4808  miles  of  railway,  ab  compaied  with 
in  1921  only  44  per  cent  of  the  total  population  4043  miles  in  1914  Total  imports  for  con- 
living  in  rural  districts,  as  compared  with  51.8  sumption  in  1927-28  amounted  to  $305,005,204 
per  cent  in  1911.  In  1921  males  numbeied  ($187,301,493  in  1912-13),  expoits,  to  $302,- 
1,180,028  and  females  1,181,171  In  1920,  93  per  800,712  ($147,723,907  in  1912-13). 
cent  of  the  population  weie  Canadian  born  and  Government.  Revenues  for  1913-14  were 
of  these  82  pet  cent  weie  of  French,  and  13.5  $9,000,377;  expendituies,  $8,024,308,  by  1920- 
per  cent  of  British,  stock  By  the  1911  census,  27,  these  had  reached,  levenues  of  $30,294,997 
310,103  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  British,  and  and  expenditures  of  $29,078,703.  The  pio- 
1,00.1,339  of  French,  descent.  There  were  visional  figures  foi  1928  were  revenues,  $31,- 
442,350  families  in  1921,  as  compared  with  000,000;  expendituies,  $28,000,000.  While  the 
307,304  in  1901.  Populations  of  the  largest  Dominion  subsidy  has  remained  the  same, 
cities  in  1920  were  Montreal,  1,300,000  (490,-  larger  revenues  are  deiived  fiom  the  succession 
504  in  1911);  Quebec,  the  capital,  105,000  and  commeicial-corporation  taxes.  In  June, 
(78,710  in  1911);  Hull,  35,233  (18,222  in  1928,  the  funded  debt  was  $58,827,532  ($24,- 
1911);  Verdun,  42,247;  Three  Rivers,  35,000;  579,100  in  1914).  In  1920  Quebec  had  8110 
Sherbrooke,  25,021  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  597,304  pupils  and 

Industry.     Agriculture  is  the  basic  industry  22,808     teachers.     All     schools     aie     sectarian, 

of  the  province.     The  total  area  under  cultiva-  The    total     expenditure    for    all     education    in 

tion   in    1927   was   estimated  at   0,877,900   acres  1925-20    was    $28,980,508,    as    compared    with 

and  the  value  of  the  ci ops  at  $144,273,000.     Hay  $9,255,771    in    1913.     In    the    Dominion    Parha- 

and    clover,    oats,    potatoes,    buckwheat,    barley,  ment,    i epresentation    is.    Hou^e    of    Commons, 

and  spiing  wheat  aie  the  most  important  crops.  05,  Senate,  24      Of  all  the  Canadian  provinces, 

Fiuit   culture   is   floui  ishing,   as   is  the   maple-  Quebec  is  the  only  one  in  which  women  are  not 

sugar  and  -syrup  industry  which  averages  about  enfranchised  or  permitted  to  stand  for  the  Leg- 

$4,000,000   annually    (1927,   $3,105,924,  as  com-  islature  of  the  province. 

pared  with  $1,000,000  in  1913).  In  1920,  17,252  QUEBEC.  A  port  of  entry  of  Canada  and 
acres  were  under  tobacco,  but  the  tillage  fell  off  the  capital  of  the  Piovince  of  Quebec.  The  pop- 
to  9808  acres  in  1927.  The  live-stock  industry  illation  at  the  census  of  1920  was  120,000,  in 
continues  to  expand,  milch  cows  increasing  from  1929  it  was  estimated  to  be  135,000.  The  area 
701,810  to  1,004,470;  other  cattle  from  093,540  is  0380  acres.  The  poit  of  Quebec,  which  is  the 
to  830,193;  sheep  from  002,751  to  852,439;  terminal  for  14  principal  steamship  lines,  pro- 
swine  from  001,708  to  808,700.  Dairying,  vides  accommodation  at  one  time  foi  22  large 
always  an  important  industry,  brought  in  ocean-going  vessels.  The  number  of  vessels 
$29,539,376  in  1927  in  cheese,  butter,  and  eiitei ing  the  poit  increased  from  001  with  a  total 
other  products.  Lumbering  produced  $16,431,-  tonnage  of  3,588,530  in  1922  to  1641  with  a 
280  worth  of  cuts  of  lumber  in  1921.  The  total  tonnage  of  8,340,017  in  1928.  Port  facili- 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  products  leads  ties  include  two  dry  docks  which  will  accommo- 
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date  the  largest  vessels  afloat  and  two  grain 
elevators,  one  of  which  has  a  2,000,000-bushel 
capacity  with  a  loading  capacity  of  60,000 
bushels  per  hour.  In  1929  a  grain-storage  annex 
with  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels  was  con- 
structed. The  amount  of  gram  exported  in  1928 
amounted  to  nearly  10,000,000  bushels.  The 
harbor,  which  extends  15  miles  along  each  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  is  administered  by 
a  commission  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  government  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  In 
1929,  $13,500,000  was  being  spent  by  this  commis- 
sion for  the  extension  of  wharves  and  improve- 
ment of  transportation  facilities.  In  1917  the 
Quebec  Bridge,  the  largest  cantilever  bridge  in 
the  world,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000. 
The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  3239  feet,  its 
width,  88  feet;  height  above  pillars,  310  feet; 
length  of  cantilever,  1800,  length  of  centre  span, 
040  feet,  height  of  centre  span  above  high  tide, 
1 50  feet.  The  total  weight  of  the  metal  structure 
is  66,480  tonn  It  carries  a  double-track  railway 
and  accommodation  for  foot  traffic  Since  the 
completion  of  the  bridge,  Quebec  has  become  an 
irnpoitant  railroad  centre,  two  tianscontinental 
railways  and  siv  subsidiary  lines  radiate  from 
the  city.  In  1928  voters  approved  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  $4,000,000  to  effect  such  urgent  improve- 
ments as  the  widening  of  streets,  the  opening  of 
new  ways  of  communication  between  the  various 
paits  of  the  citv,  and  the  construction  of  a  new 
bridge  over  the  St.  Charles  River.  Approximately 
10,000  persons  were  employed  in  1928  in  Que- 
bec's 225  industrial  establishments  and  received 
$8,000,000  in  wages;  the  value  of  products 
manufactured  was  $33,000,000  Qucl>ec  has  47 
banks  and  brandies;  bank  clearings  in  1928 
amounted  td  $361,754,089  Since  1921,  2556  new 
buildings  valued  at  $30,555,072  have  been  erected. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1928  was 
$169,803,727;  the  net  debt  was  $17,963,945. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  for  women 
at  (-hailotte,  N  C,  founded  in  1771;  nonsec- 
tarian  in  purpose*  but  under  the  direction  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chinch  Wv  the  autumn  of  1928, 
the  enrollment  had  increased  to  319,  and  the 
faculty  to  32  members,  including  a  vice  president 
and  assistant  in  modern  languages  who  were 
added  in  1927  The  library  contained  9000 
volumes  A  new  building  providing  refectory 
arid  dormitory  accommodations  waq  added  in  the 
summei  of  1927  The  college  income  for  the 
year  1927-28  was  $130,000.  President,  William 
H  Fia/er,  D  IX,  Litt  I) 

QUEENSLAND.  A  state  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  occupying  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  continent  Area,  670,500  square 
miles;  population,  in  1911,  605,813;  in  1928, 
914,471,  average  animal  mcieaso,  252  per  cent. 
Brisbane,  the  capital,  including  suburbs,  had 
295,430  inhabitants  in  1927.  Of  the  total  area 
of  the  state,  94  per  cent  still  remains  unpre- 
empted.  Gross  production  in  the  Piovince  in 
1926-27  totaled  £54,418,413,  divided  as  follows: 
agriculture,  £12,181,917;  dairying,  poultry,  and 
beekeeping,  £5,450,336 ;  pastoral,  £1 5,927,429 ; 
mining,  £1,787,527;  forestry,  fisheries,  etc, 
£2,556,454;  manufacturing,  £16,508,750.  Lead- 
ing agricultural  activities  centre  in  the  planting 
of  maize,  wheat,  hay,  and  sugar  cane.  Pastoral 
pursuits  continue  to  be  important  The  wool 
output  in  1926-27  was  119,847,967  pounds,  val- 
ued at  £9,423,046  (136,878,270  pounds  in  1912- 
13).  Sugar  in  paiticular  has  shown  increases, 


the  yield  in  1927  being  3,555,827  tons  of  cane,  as 
against  1,135,126  tons  in  1912-13.  Total  value 
of  minerals  in  1912,  £4,175,355,  in  1920,  £3,462,- 
214;  in  1927,  £1,787,527.  Gofd  continues  to  de- 
cline, dropping  from  £1,128,868  in  1913  to  £161,- 
321  in  1927.  Coal  is  the  only  mineral  to  show 
important  gains.  Imports  for  1916-17  and 
1927-28  were  £6,263,102  and  £11,758,358;  ex- 
ports for  the  same  years  were  £14,542,270  and 
£21,854,945.  Government  accounts  showed-  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  for  1913,  £6,378,213  and 
£6,372,097;  the  same  for  1927-28  weie  £16,718,- 
070  and  £16,707,564.  The  debt  mounted  fioin 
£55,023,506  in  1914  to  £111,733,909  in  1928 
Here,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  Labor  Party 
continues  the  most  powerful  gioup.  In  1922, 
as  a  result  of  continuous  agitation,  a  referen- 
dum decided  for  the  abolition  of  the  legislative 
council 

QUEZON,  MANUEL  L.  (1878-  ).  A  Fili- 
pino political  leader  and  advocate  of  independ- 
ence. Educated  at  San  Juan  de  Letran  College, 
Santo  Tomas  University,  and  the  Dominican 
University,  Manila,  where  he  took  a  degree  in 
law,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  1903 
and  m  1904  was  elected  Goveinor  of  his  native 
Province  of  Tagabas  lie  Iwuiue  successively  a 
member  and  floor  leadei  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1907),  resident  commibsionei  in  the 
United  States  (1909),  chairman  of  the  Philip- 
pines Independence  Mission,  and  piesident  of  the 
Filipino  Senate,  an  ofh'ce  which  he  held  continu- 
ously after  1916  Although  he  had  berved  as  a 
major  in  the  native  forces  during  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection,  he  supported  the  United  States 
during  the  Woild  \Var.  He  was  the  leading 
opponent  of  the  policies  of  Geneial  Leonard 
VVood  during  the  tenn  of  the  latter  as  governor 
general 

QUICKSILVER.  The  pioduction  of  quick- 
silver was  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  World 
War.  In  1917  the  woild  output  leached  a  max- 
imum of  4195  metiic  tons,  though  it  declined 
to  2135  metric  tons  in  1921,  as  a  lemilt  of  the 
post-war  depression.  Since  1921  quicksilver 
prices  have  steadily  impioved,  as  has  production 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  lecession  in  1924 
Output  figuies  from  the  principal  pioducing 
countries  indicate  that  the  1917  record  output 
has  been  surpassed  by  a  consideiable  margin 
Italy  has  been  the  largest  producer  of  quick- 
silver  in  recent  years,  though  closely  followed 
by  Spam.  These  two  countries  conti  ibnte  be- 
tween 80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  woild's  supply 
The  govei nments  of  both  Spam  and  Italy  aie 
closely  allied  with  the  quicksilver  piopeities  and 
ill  1928  the  two  interests  combined  to  foim  a 
cartel  for  controlling  production  and  prices. 

The  lesult  of  the  high  pi  ices  for  quicksilver 
pievailing  in  recent  years  has  been  to  stimulate 
production  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  and  to  encouiage  the  use  of  substi- 
tutes for  industrial  pin  poses  whenever  possible. 
Commeicial  uses  of  quicksilver  are  numeious. 
One  use  that  is  increasing  steadily  in  impor- 
tance is  the  production  of  meicury-arc  and 
mercury-vapor  lamps  and  rectifiers.  The  uneven 
distribution  of  the  world's  supply  of  quick- 
silver appears  to  be  working  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  general  adoption  of  'the  Emmet- 
type  mercury  boiler  recently  developed  by  Dr. 
W.  L.  R.  Emmet  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. Possible  users  of  the  mercury  boiler 
appear  to  fear  any  great  dependence  on  the 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  See  BOILERS. 
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A  feature  of  the  recent  increasing  production 
of  the  United  States  has  been  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  State  of  Nevada  as  a  producer. 
Early  m  1029,  the  output  of  the  three  largest 
produceis  in  Nevada  was  estimated  to  be  at  a 
rate  but  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  entire 
State  of  California  which  has  been  the  principal 
source  of  the  domestic  quicksilver  supply.  The 
production  in  1928  amounted  to  16,838  flasks  of 
75  pounds  each  with  a  total  value  of  $2,052,215, 
being  the  largest  output  since  1919  when  21,415 
flasks  valued  at  $1,933,560  were  produced. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  QUICKSILVER  IN  NEW 

YORK  IN  DOLLARS  PER  FLASK  OF  75  POUNDS 

(From  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal) 

1921  $  45  45 

1922  5895 
192.1  6650 

1924  6976 

1925  83  13 

1926  9190 

1927  11816« 
192H                                    123  51  « 

«  Price  quoted  per  76-lb.   flask. 

The  distribution  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
table  In  J02H,  15,583  flasks  of  mercury,  val- 
ued nt  $1,, 172, 017,  were  imported,  compared  with 
24,050  flanks  valued  at  $2,189,495  in  1927.  Of 
the  15,583  flasks  imported  in  1928,  0189  flasks 
were  derived  fiom  Spam,  5718  flasks  from  Italy, 
181(5  flasks  fiom  Mcxicu,  913  flasks  fiom  Bel- 
gium, 540  flasks  fiom  Germany,  and  401  flasks 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  'in  1927,  13,063 
flasks  came  from  Spain,  9089  flasks  from  Italy 
and  1898  flasks  from  other  countries  Produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  plus  imports  indicated 
32,421  flasks  made  available  in  1928,  compared 
with  35,920  flaskw  made  available  in  1927. 


QUICKSILVER    PRODUCTION     OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES 

(In    flasks   of  75   pounds) 
(From  Mineral  Industry) 

Stfito  102(>         1927          1928 

California  5,726        5,748        6,711 

Idaho  b 

Novudu  197  125        2,905  « 

Oii'gon  2,082        2,848 

WtiNhingtnn  4H9  566 

Alaska,   An/onu,   and  Texas        1,224        2,455        4,374  » 


Total 


7,642      31,276      16,838 


"In  addition,  404  flanks  \vere  produced  in  Nevada 
from  gold  and  silver 

6  Includes  Washington   but  not  Alaska. 

QUILLEBf-COUCH,  k67>ch,  SIB  ARTHUR 
THOMAS  (1803-  ).  An  English  author  (see 
VOL  XIX).  He  was  King  Kdwaid  VII  pro- 
fesHor  of  English  literatuie  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
vorRity  since  1012,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature.  His  later  works  were 
News  of  the  Duchy  (1915)  ;  On  the  Art  of  Writ- 
ing (1010),  Memoir  of  Arthur  John  Butler 
(1017)  :  Mori  allow  and  Aunt  Trinidad  (1917)  ; 
Foc-Farrcll  (1918);  Shakespeare's  Workman- 


ship (1918);  Studies  in  Literature  (1918,  2d 
series,  1922);  On  the  Art  of  Reading  (1920); 
Charles  Dickens  and  Other  Victorians  (1925); 
and  On  the  Art  of  Writing  (1928).  In  1925 
he  edited  The  Oxford  Book  of  Prose. 

QTJILTER,  ROGER  (1877-  ).  A  British 
composer,  born  at  Brighton.  Having  received 
his  general  education  at  Eton,  he  studied  music 
under  I.  Knorr  at  I  loch's  Conservatory  in 
Frankfort  He  first  attracted  attention  'with 
his  chaiming  settings  of  the  lyrics  from  Twelfth 
Night  and  As  You  Like  It,  which  were  followed 
by  other  lyrics  from  Elizabethan  and  Victorian 
poets.  Several  of  the  foremost  English  and 
American  concert-singers  included  his  songs  in 
their  repertories,  and  thus  gave  them  great  and 
deserved  popularity  Besides  songs,  he  wrote 
Serenade;  Three  English  Dances  and  Children's 
Overture  for  orchestra;  incidental  music  to  a 
fairy  play,  Where  the  Rainbow  ends,  and  to  As 
You  Like  It 

QUINIDIN.     See  HEART  DISEASE. 

QUINN,  ARTHUR  HOBSON  (1875-  ).  An 
American  umveisity  professor  and  historian  of 
the  diama.  He  was  horn  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  studied  modem  philology  at  the  Uinveisity 
of  Munich  (1897-98)  and  at  the  giaduate  school 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (PhD., 
1890),  where  he  was  successively  instructor,  as- 
sistant professoi,  and  after  1908  proicwsoi  of 
English.  lie  was  dean  of  the  college  faculty 
from  1912  to  1022  Since  1923  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  American  National 
Theatre.  He  wrote  Pennsylvania  Ntonett  (1890)  ; 
The  Early  Drama  (1917)  ;  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Drama  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil  War 
(1923)  ;  and  History  of  the  American  Drama 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  Present  Day  (1027). 
He  has  edited  Geoige  Eliot's  fiilatt  Manner 
(1900);  The  Faire  Afaide  of  Bristow  (1002); 
Representative  American  Playx  (1917),  Emer- 
son's Essays  (1920)  ;  Mark  Twain's  Prwre  and 
Pauper  (1921);  and  Contemporary  Amencan 
-Plays  (1923).  Mr.  Quinn  acted  as  general 
editor  of  Harper's  Plays  and  Playwrights' 
Series. 

QUINN,  EDMOND  T  (1808-1029)  An  Amer- 
ican painter  and  sculptoi,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
lie  was  a  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  of  Thomas  Eaknis,  and  in  Paris, 
of  Injalbert  He  is  lepicsented  in  Ameiica  by  a 
statue  of  Zoroastei,  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  a  bust  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
in  Poe  Park,  New  York ;  a  statue  of  Edwin  Booth 
in  the  character  of  Hamlet  at  (Jrameicy  Park, 
New  York;  busts  of  Booth,  Ohvei  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  Chancellor  Kent  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  New  York,  and  the  World  Wai  Memoual 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  He  executed  many 
portrait  busts  of  prominent  Ameiicau  men,  and 
was  a  membei  of  the  council  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Sculptoi  s. 
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RABATTD,    HENRI    (1873-  ,       ).     A 
conductor    and    composer,    born    in 
Paris.     He  was  trained  under  Mas- 
senet at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  and 
in  1894  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  with 
a  cantata,  Daphne.     In  1908-14  he 
was  conductor  at  the  Ope>a  Comique  and  in  1914— 
18  at  the  Grand  Opera.     In  1915  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  famous  Concerts  du  Con- 
servatoire.    During   the   season   of    1918-19,   he 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
in  1920  succeeded  Faui£  as  director  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.     His  works  comprise  the  operas, 
La  F\llc  de  Roland    (Paris,   1904),  Le  Premier 
Claive     (B£ziers,    1908),    Marouf,    Savetier    du 
Catrc    (Paris,    1914;    New   York,    1917);    L'Ap- 
prl  dr  la  Afcr    (Paris,  1924)  ;   two  symphonies; 
a  symphonic  poem,  La  Procession  Nocturne,  Di- 
vertissement f>ur  deft  Chanson*  Russcs\  Eclogue; 
an  oratorio,  Job\   a  Psalm  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra;   incidental  music  to  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  and  St.  Pierre's 
Paul  et  I'trgrtmc,  Hymnc  a  la  France  fiternellc; 
a    string    quaitet;    and    other    compositions    of 
chamber  music 

RABIES.  See  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 
RACE  BIOLOGY.  Sec  EUGENICS. 
RACE  PROBLEMS,  UNITED  STATES.  Race 
pioblems  are  strictly  not  pi  obtains  of  race  at 
all,  since  what  are  commonly  termed  such  are 
not  biological  problems.  They  are  rather  prob- 
lems of  group  conflict  wherein  the  gioups  are 
characterized  by  racial,  or  more  commonly,  by 
national  distinctions.  Such  social  conflicts  in 
the  United  States  aie  those  between  the  pre- 
dominant whites  with  Negroes,  Asiatics,  and  In- 
dians, and  between  descendants  of  the  older  im- 
migrants of  predominantly  north  European 
origin  with  later  comers  of  central  and  south 
European  nationality  and  with  Mexicans. 

The  period  of  the  World  War  was  one  of  in- 
tense national  self-consciousness  in  which  were 
aroused  antipathies  not  only  toward  the  enemy 
nations  but  toward  all  foreigners.  By  exten- 
sion, this  feeling  aroused  in  the  United  States 
anew  the  bitter  hostility  toward  Negroes.  These 
sentiments  were  complicated  by  certain  economic 
and  social  factors,  notably  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  war  years  which  fostered  a  northward 
migration  of  Negroes,  who  were  then  in  com- 
petition with  northern  whites.  Although  the 
economic  crisis  of  1920—21  brought  this  prosper- 
ity to  an  end  for  wage  camera,  many  Negroes 
had  by  that  time  been  absorbed  in  northern 
industry,  and  were  developing  a  consciousness 
of  their  own  worth.  Since  during  the  war  years 
immigration  from  Europe  was  at  a  minimum, 
and  Asiatic  immigration  having  largely  ceased, 
the  supply  of  unskilled  labor  was  drawn  from 
Negroes  and,  somewhat  later,  from  Mexicans.  At 
the  close  of  the  War,  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  and  the  well-nigh  hopeless  outlook 
at  home,  caused  Europeans  to  look  again  to  emi- 
gration to  America.  Considerable  apprehension 
was  aroused  in  the  United  States  over  the  possi- 
bility of  being  swamped  with  immigrants  whose 
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competition  might  undermine  American  wage 
levels.  There  was  also  a  less  rational  fear  of 
the  formation  of  foreign  colonies,  which  were 
looked  on  as  endangering  national  unity.  Pan- 
icky alarm  brought  pressure  on  Congiess  to  pass 
in  1924  legislation  restrictive  to  immigration 
This  had  the  effect  of  reducing  immigration 
At  the  same  time,  the  Oriental  problem  was 
stabilized,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Western 
States  most  concerned,  by  restrictive  land  laws. 
See  IMMIGRATION. 

The  years  1920-24  constitute  a  turning  point 
in  race  lelations  in  the  United  States  With  the 
opening  of  the  War  in  1914  came  a  recrudescence 
of  animosities;  with  1920-24  came  the  stop-gap 
measures,  and  since  that  date,  with  the  frictions 
removed,  there  has  been  considerable  dwindling 
of  the  old  antagonisms. 

Mexican  immigration  on  a  large  scale  is  too  re- 
cent to  provide  a  source  of  conflict  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  older  race  problems  are  satisfactor- 
ily solved;  they  have  rather  of  recent  years  lain 
quiescent  It  is  rather  interesting  that  the  re- 
aroused  antagonisms  of  the  war  years  passed  by 
the  Indians.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  form  a  decreasingly  minor  fraction  of 
the  population. 

A  latent  source  of  fresh  conflict  lies  in  the 
increasing  influx  of  Mexican  laborers  into  the 
Southwestern  States,  said  to  amount  at  piesent 
to  about  70,000  additions  a  year.  Since  their 
immigiation  is  encouraged,  largely  by  local 
agriculturalists,  there  being  no  quota  restric- 
tions, there  may  be  anticipated  a  gradual  push- 
ing northward  of  the  frontier  of  Mexican  cul- 
ture. While  there  is  at  prcnent  no  rankling 
conflict,  there  are  possibilities,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  replacement  of  Negroes  in  the  Texas  cotton- 
fields  by  Mexicans 

An  index  of  racial  antagonism  is  found 
in  curient  nmrnage  laws.  More  than  half 
the  States  have  laws  prohibiting  marriage 
between  members  of  diverse  races  Of  the  29, 
14  aie  Southern  States,  siv  in  the  North  and 
West  The  majority  of  the  miscegenation  laws 
affect  marriage  with  Negroes  (all  of  the  South- 
ern States),  seven  of  them  with  Mongolians 
(Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  the  Pacific  and  Moun- 
tain groups,  except  Washington),  one  (North 
Carolina)  with  Croatan  Indians,  while  Nevada 
is  most  inclusive,  foi bidding  mariiage  of  whites 
with  Ethiopians,  Malays,  Mongolians,  and  Amer- 
ican Indians.  Naturally,  the  operations  of  these 
laws  as  they  affect  Negioes,  for  example,  depends 
on  the  definition  of  Negro.  This  is  quite  varia- 
ble, but  in  general  includes  all  persons  with 
one-eighth  or  more  of  Negro  blood. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  despite  the  in- 
crease of  mulattos  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
white-Negro  mixtures  were  largely  in  an  earlier 
generation.  That  is,  not  only  are  the  misce- 
genation laws  effective  in  preventing  intermar- 
riage, but  illegal  matmgs  seem  to  be  on  the  de- 
cline. One  reason  for  this  is  the  growing  group 
consciousness  of  the  Negro,  who  is  now  more 
inclined  to  seek  marriage  among  his  own  people. 
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An  index  of  changing  social  conditions  af- 
fecting the  Negro  can  be  inferred  from  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  lynchinga  and  the 
increase  in  literacy. 


LYNCHINGS 

1911 

Total 
71 

Negroes 
62 

1921 

Total 
64 

"isr 

. 

— 

— 

1922 

57 

51 

1916 

54 

50 

1923 

33 

29 

1917 

88 

36 

1924 

16 

16 

1938 

64 

60 

1925 

16 

16 

1919 

82 

75 

1926 

29 

22 

1920 

61 

53 

1927 

16 

16 

During  1921-27  lynchings  were  confined  wholly 
to  the  Southern  States,  save  for  one  in  1925  and 
four  in  1926.  The  numbers  for  1924,  1925,  and 
1927  are  the  smallest  for  any  year  since  records 
were  kept.  There  has  been  steady  improvement 
since  1920. 

Growth  of  sentiment  against  lynching  in  the 
South  is  evidenced  by  discussions  in  newspapers 
and  foimal  resolutions  of  white  groups.  This 
was  induced  in  part  by  the  departure  of  vast 
numbeiH  of  Negroes  to  the  Noith  in  the  war 
years  (see  below).  Effoits  have  been  made, 
beginning  in  1918,  to  have  Congress  pass  a  law 
making  lynching  a  Fedeial  cnine.  In  1920  the 
Dyer  Bill  was  introduced  in  Congress,  in  1921 
it  was  killed  by  a  filibuster  of  Southern  Demo- 
crats, in  1922  it  passed  the  House,  but  a  Demo- 
cratic filibuster  m  the  Senate  prevented  its 
passage.  In  1922  New  Jersey  and  in  1923 
Pennsylvania  passed  anti-lynching  acts.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Federal  anti-lynchmg  laws 
were  proposed  in  the  1928  platforms  of  the  So- 
cialist, Kepublican,  and  Workeis'  parties 

Illiteracy  is  decreasing  more  rapidly  among 
Negioes  thun  in  the  countiy  at  huge 

PERCENTAGE   OF  ILLITERATES 


1880  —  700% 
J8<)()  —  57  1 
1900  —  44  5 
HMO  —  ,TO  4 
1920  —  22  0 


Total  population 
170 


0 
13  3 

10  7 
77 
60 


In  1920  only  535  per  rent  of  all  Negro  children 
were  in  schools;  in  1924,  08.4  per  cent 

A  tiemendous  migration  of  Southern  Negroes 
to  the  Northern  States  took  place  during  the 
World  War  and  the  years  immediately  following 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  400,000  moved 
north  within  three  years,  principally  in  1916-17. 
Within  a  period  of  18  months  in  1917-18,  Chi- 
cago alone  received  an  accretion  of  50,000.  In- 
creases in  typical  mid- Western  industrial  cities, 
between  the  census  dates  1910-20,  ran-  Cin- 
cinnati, 51  per  cent  (10,000);  Gary,  1284  per 
cent  (5000);  Detroit,  623  per  cent  (36,000); 
Chicago,  148  per  cent  (65,000).  The  suddenness 
of  the  migration  was  startling,  but  was  not  a 
unique  phenomenon.  There  had  been  earlier 
midden  movements  from  the  lower  Mississippi 
into  Kansas  in  1879,  and  into  Arkansas  and 
Tevas  in  1888-89.  What  is  easily  overlooked 
is  that  these  mass  movements  were  merely  high 
points  in  a  large  and  continuous  drift  to  tne 
North  over  50  years,  following  on  the  heels  of 
white  migration  to  the  West.  The  factors  were 
largely  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  movements, 
namely,  economic  depression  in  the  South  and 
more  potently  an  escape  from  social  restrictions 
and  tyranny.  But  the  1914-20  migration  dif- 
fered in  the  economic  opportunity  offered  Ne- 


groes in  the  North;  the  sudden  demand  for  un- 
skilled labor  due  to  cutting  off  of  the  European 
supply,  coupled  with  an  increase  in  wages.  In 
1915  Negro  laborers  in  the  South  received  75 
cents  a  day,  skilled  laborers  $2  to  $3.50.  Fifty- 
six  per  cent  received  less  than  $2  a  day,  while 
in  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  62  per  cent  found 
wages  of  $2  to  $3.  Labor  depression  in  the  South 
in  1914-15  was  followed  by  great  damage  to  the 
cotton  crop  in  1915-16  and  the  depression  of  its 
price  in  subsequent  years.  Unusual  floods  in 
1915  aggravated  the  situation.  Wages  did  not 
advance  as  fast  as  food  stuffs.  This  provided 
the  immediate  stimulus,  but  an  equally  potent 
factor  was  relief  from  the  injustice,  inequality 
before  the  law,  and  peonage  of  the  South. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Northern  mi- 
gration was  its  individualism.  Letters  from 
the  North,  rumors,  lectures,  labor  agents,  all  had 
their  part.  Particularly  effective  was  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Chicago  Defender,  which  rose 
from  50,000  to  125,000  within  1918.  This  paper 
set  a  definite  date  for  the  "Great  Northern 
Drive,"  May  15,  1917;  the  week  following  saw 
the  heaviest  rush  to  the  North.  The  impulse  to 
leave  was  irresistible;  they  fled  as  from  a  curse. 
Professional  men  moved  largely  because  their 
clientele  was  gone.  Inevitably,  these  migrants 
were  disillusioned  in  the  North,  friction  and 
clashes  resulted,  but  the  net  gain  foi  the  Negroes 
was  large.  Concentration  of  Negioes  under 
wretched  conditions  in  the  South  was  replaced 
by  wide  distribution  in  the  North,  with  better 
economic  and  social  opportunities.  The  effect 
in  the  South  was  to  depopulate  whole  districts 
and  increase  wages  for  those  who  remained. 
When  the  South  realized  its  position,  a  new 
social  attitude,  as  well  as  a  new  economic  policy, 
was  created.  This  took  tangible  form  in  ap- 
propriations for  schools,  sanitary  improvements, 
better  housing,  etc.  "For  those  who  remained 
conditions  were  more  tolerable,  although  there 
appeared  to  persist  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
that  these  concessions  would  be  retracted  as  soon 
us  normal  times  returned."  (Scott,  Negro  Mi- 
gration During  the  War,  1920). 

A  number  of  race  riots  occurred  during  the 
War  and  the  several  yeais  following.  In  1917 
a  bitter  and  destructive  liot  raged  in  Kast  Saint 
Louis,  111.  Other  clashes  followed  in  Phila- 
delphia, Chester,  and  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Longview,  Tex.,  Tulsa,  Ok  la ,  and  in  rural  Ar- 
kansas. 

A  most  thorough  report  on  one  such  clash  is 
The  Wegro  in  Chicago  (1922).  Following  the 
race  riot  of  July,  1919,  in  that  city,  in  which 
23  Negio  and  15  white  lives  were  lost,  and  537 
were  injured,  Governor  Lowdcn  appointed  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  its  causes  and  par- 
ticularly into  the  background  of  racial  relations 
from  which  such  clashes  arise.  This  very  care- 
ful analysis  may  be  taken  as  exposing  typical 
conditions.  In  Chicago,  consideiable  unrest  had 
been  occasioned  in  industry  by  competition  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  laborers  due  to  the  in- 
flux of  Negroes  from  the  South.  The  Negro 
population  increased  from  44,103  in  1910  to 
109,694  in  1920,  or  148  per  cent.  Moat  of  this 
increase  came  during  1916-19.  This  increase  de- 
veloped a  housing  crisis;  the  Negroes  overran 
the  recognized  Negro  areas,  and  when  they  took 
houses  in  adjoining  areas,  friction  ensued.  A 
partisan  political  struggle  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  solid  massing  of  Negro  voters,  whose  con- 
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trolling  influence  on  an  unpopular  side  was 
resented.  Venality  and  incompetence  of  the 
police,  and  their  manifest  unfriendliness  to 
Negroes,  were  contributing  factors. 

In  the  actual  clash,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant factor  was  the  organized  gangs  of  white 
hoodlums,  who,  using  this  excuse  foi  lawlessness, 
formed  nuclei  of  attacking  mobs.  "But  for 
them,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  riot  would  have  gone 
beyond  the  first  clash."  Incitement  to  riot 
came  with  the  stoning  and  drowning  of  a  Negro 
boy.  rumors  of  arming  arid  atrocities  on  both 
sides  spread  rapidly,  piecipitating  action.  The 
riot  continued  spasmodically  for  a  week  and  was 
subdued  only  by  the  effective  control  of  the 
militia  and  a  heavy  rain.  It  is  of  record  that  the 
active  paiticipants  were  predominantly  young, 
boys  and  men  of  fifteen  to  twenty-two,  toughs 
bent  on  mischief  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not 
one  incident  reported  concerned  a  sex  crime. 
One  immediate  result  of  the  riot  was  the  intensi- 
fication of  race  consciousness,  solidarity,  sus- 
picion, and  antagonism,  which  several  times  in  tho 
ensuing  year  almost  precipitated  a  repetition. 

The  commission,  in  making  its  recommenda- 
tions, frankly  recognizing  that  the  inheritance 
of  prejudice  and  suspicion  of  both  races  is  not 
easily  allayed,  nevertheless  suggested  certain 
action  to  circumsciibe  clashes.  Among  the 
more  important  recommendations  were  a  more 
effective  organization  of  police  and  militia, 
greater  fairness  in  arrests  and  trials,  proper 
housing  for  Negroes,  better  schooling  and  lecie- 
ational  opportunities,  a  caution  to  the  press  in 
handling  mtet-iace  news  stones  and  a  request 
to  print  matei  ml  to  dispel  prejudice,  and  an 
appeal  to  all  groups  to  seek  understanding  of 
one  another 'b  pioblems  and  exercise  restiamt  in 
action.  It  is  obvious  that  these  recommenda- 
tions apply  equally  to  all  communities. 

Negroes  in  the  South  still  suffer  for  lack  of 
educational  opportunities.  The  total  annual 
expenditui e  in  the  countiy  (about  1924)  was  as 
follows:  all  public  schools,  $1,600,000,000,  Ne- 
gio  public  schools,  $28,000,000  (1.8  per  cent), 
all  high  schools,  $400,000,000,  Negro  high 
schools,  $9,000,000  (2.3  per  cent).  In  the 
Southern  States,  the  expenditures  for  Negio 
childien  averaged  about  11  per  cent  of  the  total, 
although  Negroes  constitute  upwaid  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  population.  Their  teachers  have, 
in  geneial,  preparation  to  teach  only  the  third 
grade,  are  paid  but  a  ninth  or  less  of  the  salanes 
of  similaily  situated  white  teachers,  and  hold 
school  but  for  five  months  a  year. 

The  excuse  for  lynch  ings  in  the  South  is  a 
charge  of  rape  or  attempted  rape,  or  even  a 
suspected  attempt  It  is  commonly  believed, 
not  only  in  the  South  but  over  the  country  at 
laige,  that  Negioes  me  predisposed  to  sex  crimes, 
and  that  all  lynchings  are  punishments  of  this 
offense.  Statistics  on  the  subject  are  instruc- 
tive. In  the  two  decades,  1883  to  1903,  there 
were  1985  Negroes  lynched  in  the  South-  rape 
was  assigned  as  the  cause  in  675  cases,  a  third 
of  the  total  In  the  four-year  period,  1914-18, 
there  were  264  lynchings;  28  being  on  charges 
of  rape,  i.e.,  a  ninth.  However,  of  the  1985, 
50  were  Negro  women;  of  the  264,  5  were  women. 
The  Congressional  Committee  6n  Immigration 
found  that  in  New  York  State,  the  percentage 
of  cases  of  rape  was  less  for  Negroes  (05  per 
cent)  than  for  native-born  (08  per  cent)  or 
foreign-born  whites  (1.8  per  cent).  Further, 
in  New  York  County,  which  is  only  a  part  of 


New  York  City,  in  1917  there  were  230  indict* 
ments  for  rape,  of  which  not  one  was  a  Negro. 
Nine  times  as  many  whites  were  indicted  for  this 
crime  in  this  single  county  as  there  were  Negroes 
lynched  in  the  whole  countiy  over  a  four-year 
period.  Such  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to 
New  York,  but  general  over  the  country. 

A  new  and  characteristic  American  Negro 
type  appears  in  process  of  formation.  The  first 
serious  general  study  of  his  physique  in  The 
American  Negro,  by  M.  T.  Herskovits,  appeared 
in  1928.  Contrary  to  the  picture  given  by  the 
1920  U.  S.  Census  that  80  per  cent  of  Negroes 
are  of  wholly  Negro  ancestry  (8,802,577  in  10,- 
463,131),  this  investigator  found  in  the  popu- 
lations studied:  unmixed  Negro,  22  per  cent; 
more  Negro  than  white,  32  per  cent;  equally 
white  and  Negro,  17  pel  cent,  more  white  than 
Negio,  15  per  cent;  other  mixtures,  as  with  In- 
dians, 15  per  cent  This  author  holds  that  a 
new  Negro  type  has  developed,  chaincleiized  by 
traits  intei  mediate  between  white-Indians  and 
West  African  Negroes,  although  in  thickness  of 
lips,  they  appioach  the  latter.  It  is  moie  homo- 
geneous than  one  would  expect  as  the  lesult  of 
this  atiiulgution ,  low  variability  of  family  lines 
indicates  inbieedmg,  while  high  >ai  lability 
within  families  is  witness  to  the  diveisity  of 
descent.  It  appeals  that  the  mixture  \vas  sev- 
eral generations  back,  gi owing  racial  conscious- 
ness making  for  iiiln ceding  Selective  mating 
is  taking  place,  dark  husbands  seeking  lighter 
wives.  (See  also  Hidlicka,  "Anthiopology  of 
the  American  Negio,"  Amer  Jour  Phyx  Anth  , 
1927,  p.  205,  Davenpoit  and  Love,  Medical  De- 
partment, ('  ti.  Ainu/  iti  the  \\orld  \\ai,  vol. 
15;  "Statistics,"  Part  1  "Anny  AnUnopcilogy'' 
(1921).  An  encyclopedia  on  the  Negio  is  the 
Xegio  }  ear  7fooA,  1912  to  date 

The  Onental  pioblem  in  the  United  States  is 
quite  diifeicnt,  since  it  is  based  on  a  much 
smaller  iiuinbei  of  indmduals,  whose  social  and 
economic  ciicumstances  difler  from  those  of  the 
Negioes.  Nevertheless,  the  pioblems  have  in 
common  an  increase  in  numbers  of  the  unas- 
similated  group  and  its  marked  locali/ation. 
Oiientals  leside  almost  wholly  in  the  Pacific 
States,  the  gi  eater  mnnbri  in  Califoium.  The 
iollouing  data  show  tho  changes  in  population 
in  the  decade  1910-20  (U  S  Census) 


Chinese 
Japanese 


United  States 

1910  19*20 

Tl.S.'M         hi, 639 

72,157      111,010 


Pacific  StateH 
1910 


,  , 

57,70:i      9U,  490 


That  is,  theie  was  a  manifest  inciease  in  the 
total  Japanese  population,  with  a  decrease  of 
Chinese.  This  is  also  the  case  foi  the  Pacific 
division  taken  separately:  other  divisions  of  the 
country  show  relative  stability  over  the  decade. 
These  statistics  also  indicate  the  concenti ation 
on  the  west  coast;  in  1920  half  the  Chinese 
lived  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
84  per  cent  of  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  aie 
distributed  in  these  three  States  loiiglily  in  the 
proportions,  3 . 1  •  1 

The  Oriental  problem  had  its  inception  in 
Chinese  participation  in  the  California  gold 
rush  and  in  Westein  railroad  building  In  1882 
they  were  excluded  from  entry  and  by  1890 
their  pioblem  had  passed.  The  exclusion  policy 
was  effective  The  immigration  of  Chinese  la- 
borers was  stemmed  and  their  number  in  the 
country  has  declined.  The  resident  population 
has  scattered  throughout  the  country,  so  that 
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anti-Chinese  feeling  has  become  almost  non- 
existent However,  the  resident  Chinese  are  re- 
sentful of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated. 

Japanese  began  coming  in  numbers  in  1890. 
At  first  greeted  with  friendliness,  opposition 
soon  rose  This  was  wholly  local  until  1900, 
when  it  attracted  national  attention.  In  1907 
Kooscvolt  negotiated  with  Japan  the  so-called 
Gentleman's  Agreement,  wheieby  the  latter 
undertook  to  issue  no  passports  to  laborers. 
This  did  not  lemedy  the  situation,  since  wives 
were  still  admitted,  whereby  the  group  increased 
by  reason  of  their  high  birth-rate  A  partial 
remedy  was  had  in  1920  by  the  voluntary  dis- 
continuance of  issuing  passports  to  "picture- 
brides." 

Japanese  immigration  has  never  been  large 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  other  nations  It 
dropped  fiom  15,803  in  1908  to  3111  the  fol- 
lowing yeai  and  2720  in  1910,  rone  to  8929  in 
1914  and  10,213  in  1918,  then  fell  to  5809  in 
1923,  rose  to  8801  in  1924,  and  was  only  723 
in  1925  and  054  in  1926.  Emigration  of  Japa- 
nese followed  a  reverse  trend,  fiom  3431  de- 
parting in  1908,  it  rose  to  4300  in  1910,  dropped 
to  731  in  1913,  remaining  at  that  level  to  1917, 
using  again  to  1583  in  1918  and  4308  in  1922, 
whence  it  (hopped  again  to  1208  in  1926.  Erni- 
gration  exceeded  immigration  in  1909  by  000 
and  in  1910  by  1000,  \\hile  departures  numbered 
moic  than  half  the  arnvals  in  1921  and  were 
double  the  aimals  in  1925  and  1926. 

Yet  difficulties  increased  over  this  period  and 
agitation  against  the  Japanese  continued  on  the 
part  of  the  West  coast  whites.  This  reached  a 
culmination  with  the  reaiousal  of  a  narrow 
national isrn  engendered  by  the  World  War.  The 
earlier  object  ions  to  Chinese  had  been  on  the 
gi  omuls  of  low  standards  of  living  and  conse- 
quent competition,  but  the  newer  objections  were 
based  on  the  desire  neither  to  assimilate  nor 
amalgamate  with  these  people,  coupled  with  a 
feai  of  thcii  high  fecundity  Nevertheless,  eco- 
nomic motivation  was  indicated  by  the  objections 
raised  to  their  holding  land  (R!  L  Buell,  The 
Development  of  Anti-Japanese  Agitation,  1922- 
23) 

The  attitude  of  the  Californians  in  1920  was 
well  exemplified  in  a  letter  of  Governor  Stephens 
coveiing  the  tiansmission  of  a  report  by  the 
State  Boaid  of  Contiol  to  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  State  He  recounted  the  doubling  of  the 
Japanese  population  in  the  decade  1910-20; 
then  coTitrol  of  458,056  acies  of  the  l>cst  agri- 
cultural land  in  California  (an  increase  of  4129 
per  cent)  and  of  80-90  per  cent  of  "certain 
essential  food  products"  (such  as  tomatoes, 
spinach,  potatoes,  asparagus,  and  berries).  The 
Japanese  population  tended  to  concentrate  in 
colonies  where  they  outnumbered  the  whites  and 
when*  white  children  weie  taught  in  schools 
piedominantly  Japanese.  Then  fecundity  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  group  in  the  country. 
The  cniv  of  the  matter  was  that  by  reason  of 
"economic  standards  impossible  to  our  white 
ideals"  they  were  "proving  crushing  competitors 
to  0111  white  rural  populations."  Further,  Cali- 
fornians were  determined  to  repress  the  forma- 
tion of  these  gtoups  because  of  "the  ethnological 
impossibility  of  assimilating  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple " 

It  was  to  the  credit  of  Californians  that  no  out- 
rages had  been  perpetiatcd  against  the  Japa- 
nese and  that  they  had  restrained  their  legis- 


lation on  behalf  of  international  amity.  A 
Federal  exclusion  and  registration  act  was 
recommended  as  the  only  lelief.  This  docu- 
ment conveniently  ignored  the  increase  in  de- 
p'artures  and  decrease  of  arrivals  at  the  end  of 
the  decade,  that  Japanese  constituted  only  2.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  California 
and  their  holdings  4  per  cent  of  all  improved 
farm  lands;  and  that  their  fecundity,  natural 
in  any  young  immigrant  group,  would  mater- 
ially decrease,  as  it  has  since. 

The  upshot  of  this  agitation  was  Congressional 
investigations  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  1920-21, 
the  enactment  of  anti-alien  land  laws  by  the 
coast  States  (see  E  G.  Meais,  Kemdent  Orientals 
on  the  American  Pacific  Coast,  1928),  and  their 
exclusion  by  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 
California  adopted  an  anti-alien  land  law  by 
overwhelming  popular  vote  in  1920,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  similar  enactment  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  These  laws  were  amended  in 
1923  to  prevent  alien  guardians  holding  land  for 
their  minor  citizen  children  and  to  prevent  crop- 
ping contracts.  The  Immigration  Act  barred 
alien  wives  of  citizens,  and  the  parents,  wives, 
and  minor  childien  of  domiciled  alien  Japanese. 
The  act  had  the  effect  of  reducing  Japanese  im- 
migiation  to  one-twelfth  of  its  former  volume. 
It  also  pioduced  a  change  in  their  composition; 
propoitionately  moie  men  than  women  entered 
and  fewer  depaited,  and  thjese  weie  drawn  from 
older  age  groups. 

"The  Immigiation  Act  of  1924  has  been  in 
effect  too  short  a  time  to  wan  ant  any  predic- 
tion as  to  its  ultimate  significance.  But  judg- 
ing fiom  two  and  a  half  year's  experience  of  its 
opeiation  one  might  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
in  its  piactical  outcome  the  act  will  do  for 
Japanese  immigration  what  the  Exclusion  Act 
of  1822  did  for  Chinese  immigiation.  That  is,  it 
will  so  i  educe  and  select  the  stieam  of  Japanese 
immigration  that  the  Japanese  pioblem  in  this 
country  will  cease  to  l>e  of  public  concern.  Al- 
ready, there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  in 
anti-Japanese  sentiment.  The  Japanese  resi- 
dents of  this  country  wilt,  in  all  probability, 
as  the  years  pass,  become  more  widely  dis- 
tributed thioughout  the  Union.  Since  the  1924 
law  went  into  effect,  the  peicentage  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  immigrants  taking  up  permanent 
residence  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  has  shown 
a  considerable  decline  "  The  Japanese  aie,  how- 
ever, resentful  of  this  exclusion;  they  would 
prefer  a  policy  of  restriction  as  implying  no 
discrimination  beyond  that  accorded  other  na- 
tionals. This  would  be  quite  as  effective  as  the 
present  exclusion  policy.  (R  D.  McKenzie,  Ori- 
ental Exclusion,  1928). 

Mexican  immigration  into  the  United  States 
is  increasing.  The  entries  have  been  irregular; 
rising  from  44,776  in  1919  to  75,988  in  1923, 
jumping  to  105,787  in  1924,  dropping  to  49,729 
in  1925,  and  rising  again  to  66,766  in  1927. 
These  are  the  figuies  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission, but  undoubtedly  many  more  crossed  the 
border  without  registration.  The  total  for  1928 
was  estimated  at  70,000.  The  exclusion  of 
Chinese  stimulated  the  immigration  of  Japanese 
and  their  exclusion  has  in  turn  stimulated  that 
of  Mexicans.  As  already  pointed  out,  this  was 
also  stimulated  by  the  northward  movement  of 
Negroes. 

Bibliography.  A  well-balanced  view  of  these 
conditions  is  expressed  in  J  H  Oldham's  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Race  Problem  (1924)  ;  other 
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books  on  the  subject  are  E.  G.  Murphy,  The 
Basis  of  Ascendency  (1909);  and  A.  M.  Carr- 
Saunders,  The  Population  Problem  (1922).  See 
EUGENICS;  IMMIGRATION;  INDIANS. 

RACES,  ORIGIN  or.    See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

RACES  OF  MAN.    See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

RACHILDE  (1862-  ).  The  pseudonym 
of  Mrae.  Alfred  Valette,  a  French  novelist  who 
was  born  (Eymery)  at  Pe>igueux.  She  was  an 
imaginative  writer  of  the  unusual.  Her  works  in- 
clude A  mort  (1880);  L'Ueure  sexuelle  (1898); 
La  Tour  d' Amour  (1899);  Dessous  (1904);  Le 
Meneur  de  Louves  (1905);  Son  Printemps 
(1912);  La  dclivrance,  a  play  (1915);  La  de- 
couverte  dc  VAmenque,  short  stories  (1919); 
Dans  le  puits  (1919);  Jarry  (1928);  and  Le 
Prutonntcr  (1928).  Consult  Rachilde,  by  Ernest 
Gaubert  (1907). 

RACHMANINOV,  raK-ma'n£-nof,  SERGEI 
(VASSILIEVITCII)  (1873-  ).  A  Russian  com- 
poser and  pianist  (see  VOL.  XIX).  For  almost 
10  years,  beginning  with  the  Russian  Revolution, 
he  abandoned  composition,  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  conceit  touis  as  a  pianist  in  Europe,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States,  idolized  on  both 
continents.  Why  his  creative  impulse  remained 
stifled  for  such  a  long  period,  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  and  greatly  to  be  regretted,  when 
all  the  real  talents  of  the  time,  K.  Strauss, 
Puccini,  Sinding,  Sibelius,  and  Elgar  were 
deteiioiating,  just  when  music  was  in  dire  need 
of  strong  individualities  to  uphold  the  standard 
of  true  art  in  the  general  chaos  of  modernism. 
That  Rachmaninov's  genius  would  have  been 
equal  to  tho  task  is  proven  beyond  doubt  by  the 
unmistakable  individuality,  the  remarkable  in- 
ventive power,  the  expressiveness  of  the  thematic 
material  and  its  logical,  masterly  development, 
the  inherent  beauty  and  massive  strength  mani- 
fested in  the  woiks  up  to  1915.  Fortunately, 
these  same  qualities  appear  again  in  the  new 
works  which  the  composer,  after  his  long  silence, 
gave  to  the  world  in  1920,  Rusaische  Cesange, 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  a  fourth  piano 
concerto  in  G  minor. 

RACIAL  MINORITIES  TREATIES.  The 
protection  of  racial,  linguistic,  and  religious 
minoiities  constituted  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  dealt  with  at  the  Peace  Conference  of 
Paris.  Throughout  the  world,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous agitation  for  national  self -deter  mi  na- 
tion. The  peacemaker  of  1919-20  endeavored 
to  enshrine  the  principle  of  nationality  in  the 
political  and  territorial  resettlement  of  Europe, 
and  to  a  laige  extent  they  succeeded  (see  PEACE 
CONFIDENCE  AND  TREATIES);  but  so  inter- 
mingled were  different  nationalities  in  various 
parts  of  the  former  empires  of  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Turkey  that  it  proved  virtually 
impossible  to  draw  fiontieis  for  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania,  Serbia,  Greece,  etc.,  which 
would  satisfy  the  legitimate  ambitions  of  their 
own  peoples  and  yet  not  outrage  their  neigh- 
bors. Ethnographic  considerations  had  to  be 
weighed,  along  with  economic  and  strategic  ne- 
cessities and  desires.  A  racio-religious  problem 
like  that  of  the  Jews  who  were  suffering  perse- 
cution even  cluimg  1919  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  particularly  Poland,  served  to  compli- 
cate the  situation.  The  Jews  were  indeed 
promised  a  national  homeland  in  Palestine,  but 
even  there  they  were  in  a  minority.  Meanwhile, 
what  was  to  become  of  their  kinsmen  in  Europe? 
These  problems  could  not  be  solved  by  splitting 
up  the  world  indefinitely.  Not  every  tiny  group 


could  have  its  own  flag  and  place  in  the  family 
of  nations.  The  formula  of  self-determination, 
carried  to  an  extreme,  would  have  been  a  re- 
duotio  ad  absurdum.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
world  had  been  so  long  and  so  sorely  troubled 
by  such  repressive  movements  as  the  Angliciza- 
tion  of  Ireland,  the  Russification  of  Poland,  Fin- 
land, etc.,  that  it  would  have  been  utter  folly  to 
hand  over  dissentient  minorities  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  nationalist  patriots  who  despite  their 
own  thirst  for  national  political  independence 
and  national  cultural  expression  would  tyran- 
nize over  "inferior  races."  Experience  had 
amply  demonstrated  that  newly  emancipated  or 
unified  nations  were  the  first  to  deny  emanci- 
pation or  unification  to  otheis. 

The  Great  Powers  which  dominated  the  Peace 
Conference  did  not  intend  to  have  their  sover- 
eignty impaired  by  pledges  legarding  the  equi- 
table treatment  of  minorities  within  their  own 
boundaries,  but  neithei  were  they  entirely  will- 
ing to  underwrite  a  settlement  a  fleeting  other 
states  in  which  the  oppression  of  submerged  na- 
tionalities should  constitute  too  great  a  menace 
They  argued  that  as  it  was  their  efforts  that 
had  laigely  won  the  War,  it  was  their  duty 
and  privilege  to  dictate  the  peace,  and  as  they 
were  consenting  to  the  lesurreetion  or  augmen- 
tation of  Poland,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, etc.,  and  were  tiansfeiring  laige  num- 
bers of  people  of  diffeient  laces,  languages,  and 
religions  from  those  of  the  majoiity,  they  had 
the  light  and  were  in  duty  bound  to  see  that 
states  which  they  weie  so  conspicuously  aiding 
should  not  be  in  a  position  by  unjust  01  ty- 
rannical treatment  of  such  minoiities  to  im- 
peril the  peace  of  the  world.  During  the  stoimy 
eighth  plenary  session  on  May  31,  1919,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  took  the  lead  in  defending  the 
attitude  of  the  Gieat  Poweis,  much  to  the 
dismay  and  discontent  of  the  smallei  powers. 
Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  hotly  lesisted  the  ex- 
action of  such  pledges  as  were  contemplated 
and  even  refused  for  seveial  months  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Geimain,  but  eventually  (Decem- 
ber, 1919),  they  weie  partly  coeieed,  partly 
conciliated,  into  signing.  (See  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE AND  TKEATIES  )  During  1919  and  1920, 
the  Great  Powers  negotiated  a  senes  of  treaties 
with  the  Balkan  powers  and  Succession  States 
which  elicited  pledges  to  respect  and  preserve 
political,  religious,  cultural,  and  economic 
rights  of  dissentient  groups. 

In  the  case  of  Poland  (treaty  signed  June 
28,  1919),  special  protection  was  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  Jews,  who  constituted  one-seventh 
of  the  population.  The  new  Poland  came  to  in- 
clude also  about  2,000,000  Germans  and  3,000,- 
000  Ruthenians,  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  who 
were  to  be  similaily  protected.  In  the  case  of 
Czechoslovakia,  there  were  some  3,000,000  Ger- 
mans, 7.50,000  Magyars,  and  400,000  Ruthenians, 
not  to  mention  the  religious  minorities  corn- 
prising  about  1,000,000  Protestants,  500,000 
Greek  Catholics,  and  350,000  Jews.  In  the  case 
of  Rumania,  there  weie  several  million  Mag- 
yars, Germans,  Serbs,  etc.,  and  a  large  element 
of  Jews  (750,000).  In  Jugoslavia  special  pro- 
visions were  made  for  the  Moslems.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  incorporated  in  this  new  state 
about  450,000  Germans,  450,000  Magyars,  150,000 
Rumanians,  and  some  Bulgarians.  Italy,  which 
acquired  not  only  the  Italian-speaking  popula- 
tion of  irredentist  Trentino  and  Trieste  but 
also  about  300,000  Austro-Germans  in  the  Tyrol 
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and  a  like  number  of  Jugoslavs  near  the  Adri-  that  under  existing  internal  laws,  minorities 
atic,  was  not  obliged  to  make  any  pledges,  were  protected,  and  a  declaration  was  needless. 
Greece,  however,  being  a  small  power,  was  forced  The  Great  Powers  made  no  pledges  regarding 
to  promise  special  treatment  for  minorities  in  themselves,  but  the  third  assembly  of  the 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  etc.  Clauses  protecting  League  (1922)  formally  "expressed  the  hope 
minorities  were  inserted  in  the  treaties  with  that  states  not  bound  to  the  League  by  any 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey;  and  legal  obligation,  such  as  that  contained  in  the 
subsequently  Germany,  as  a  result  of  the  Upper  Minorities  Treaties,  would  nevertheless  observe 
Silesian  settlement,  was  compelled  to  subscribe  in  their  relations  with  racial,  religious,  or  Un- 
to the  principal  parts  of  the  Polish  Minorities  guistic  minorities,  at  least  the  same  degree  of 
Treaty  for  at  least  15  years  as  regards  those  justice  and  tolerance  as  is  required  by  the  trea- 
purts  of  Upper  Silesia  definitely  awarded  to  her.  ties  watched  over  by  the  Council."  See  LEAGUE 

The  minorities  treaties  were  alike  in  all  es-  OF  NATIONS. 

sentials,   differing  only   from   state  to  state  as  *     RACING.     Thoroughbred   racing,  the   "sport 

special  provisions  were  made  to  meet  exceptional  of    kings,"    with    an    origin    traceable    to    the 

circumstances.     In    general,    they    removed    all  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  chariot  races,  rates  as 

restrictions  on  the  use  of  languages,  on  the  ex-  a   preeminent   sport   in   Great   Britain,    France, 

ercise  of  any   religion   not   injurious   to   public  the  United  States,   Canada,   Cuba,  and   Mexico 

welfare,    and    on    the    press    and    right   of    free  The  historic  English  Derby,  the  French  Grand 

speech,    free    assemblage,    and    free    association,  Prix,    and    the    Kentucky   Derby    continue   yeai 

etc      All   languages  were   to  be   given   adequate  after   year    to    attract    their    thousands    to    the 

facilities  befoie  the  court*.     All  racial,  linguis-  courses  where  they  are  contested,  while  countless 

tic,  and  religious  minorities  were  to  have  the  other  thousands  of  turf  followers  now  listen  in 

light  to  establish,  manage,  and  control,  at  their  to   the   detailed    radio   descriptions   afforded   of 

own  expense,  charitable,  religious,  and  social  in-  these  racing  classics.     At  vaiious  intervals,  agi- 

stitutions  and  schools.    The  national  government,  tation  against  the  "betting  evil,"  correlative  to 

i.e ,  the  dominant  majority  in  the  state,  might  racing,    has    culminated    in    legislation   directed 

make  instruction  in  its  official  language  obliga-  toward  cuibing,  if  not  obliterating,  betting,  but 

tory  in  all  schools,  only  providing  it  offered  ade-  the  usual  wagering  continues  in   some  form  or 

qua'te   and   reasonable*  facilities    for   other    Ian-  other.     The  Calcutta  Sweepstakes,  as  the  "pool" 

^uages  used  by  the  people*  within  its  frontieis.  on  the  English  Derby  is  known,  yields  more  than 

These  stipulations  were  primarily  guaranteed  a    $1,000,000    annually.     This    famous    Knghsh 

by   the   Great   Powers,   but   they   were   also   de-  stake  was  fiist  competed  for  in  1780,  the  purse 

claied    "objects    of    international    concein    over  of  50  sovereigns  being  offered  by  the  twelfth  Earl 

which  the  League  of  Nations  has  juiisdiction."  of  Deiby  for  tlnee-yeai  old  colts.     Diomed,  owned 

Any  member  of  the  Council  was  empowered  to  by  Sir  C.  Bunhury,  pioved  the  first  winner.     In 

call  attention  to  infractions  of  a  minority  treaty,  connection  vith  the  running  of  the  English  Der- 

and  disputes  as  to  law  and  fact  might  in  certain  by,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Steve  Dorioghue, 

instances  be  refened  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  as  jockey,  has  scoied  six:  victories  in  this  fixture, 

International   Justice  for  final  decision.     When  beginning  with  the  year   1015.     The  record  for 

it  came   into   existence,  the   League  of  Nations  the  Derby,  as  fixed  in  1921   (about  1  1-4  miles), 

assumed    contiol.     It    was    early    decided    that  was  set  by  Call  Boy  in  1927  and  equalled  by  Fel- 

undor  ordinary  circuin stances,  when  the   Secre-  stead  in  1928,  the  time  being  2  minutes,  34  2-5 

tariat   received   a   petition   from   a   minority,   it  seconds. 

was  to  communicate  it  to  the  government  con-  The    Grand    Prix,    run    at    the    Longchamps 

cerned  befoie  passing  it  on  to  the  Council,  in  course,  near  Paris,  had  its  inception  in  18(13  and 

order  to  allow  the  government  to  examine  the  the  Kentucky  Derby,  run  at  Churchill   Downs, 

charges   and   to   state   its   position      The   \\hole  Louisville,  Ky.,  began  in    1875.     The  best  time 

matter    was  J;hen    to   be    studied   by   a    Council  accomplished  in  the  Kentucky  Derby  was  that 

committee,  and  if  action  were  deemed  necessary,  of  Old  Hoselmd,  cairying   114   pounds  in    1914, 

the    council    was    authorized    to    take    suitable  2  minutes,  3  2-5  seconds.     With  the  weight  set 

measures    for    the    observance    of    treaty    obli-  at    126   pounds,    Bubbling   Over   turned    in   the 

gations.     Czechoslovakia     very     soon     won     an  fastest  time,  2  minutes,  3  4-5  seconds,  in  1920. 

honorable  renown  by  the  readiness  with  which  BADBUBN.  N.  J.     See  CITY  AND  REGIONAL 

she  gave  all  necessary  information  to  the  League  PLANNING. 

regarding  her   treatment  of  minorities  and  her  RADCLIFFE     COLLEGE.     A     college     for 

whole-hearted     fulfillment     of     treaty     pledges,  women   at   Cambridge,   Mass.,   founded  in    1879. 

But  the  attitude  of  Poland  and   Rumania  did  Instruction  is  given  by  membeis  of  the  Harvard 

not  prove  to  be  so  coopeiative.  University    faculty.     Most    of    the    courses    of 

In  addition  to  watching  over  the  observanace  study  are  identical  with  courses  of  study  offered 

of  Minorities  Treaties  signed  at  the  Peace  Con-  in  Harvard  and  all  of  the  coui  ses  are  of  the  same 

ference,  the  League  obtained  declarations  from  grade  as  those  given  in  Harvard.     The  enroll- 

various    Powers,    on    their    admission    into   the  ment    increased   from   628   in   1914   to    1109   in 

League,  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  minor-  1928     including    323    graduate    students.     The 

ities.     On    Sept.    22,    1921,    Albania    signed    a  faculty  was   increased   during  the  same  period 

declaration    promising   besides   other   things   to  from  136  to  215  members  and  the  library  from 

provide    "an   electoral   system    giving    due   con-  32,000   to   65,000   volumes.     Due   largely   to   an 

Hidoration  to  the  rights  of  racial,  Tcligious,  and  endowment  campaign  held  in   1921,  the  produc- 

linguistic  minorities,"  to  give  full   detailed  in-  tive    endowment    of    the    college    was    inci eased 

formation,  and  to  "take  into  account  any  advice  from     appioxiniatcly     $1,000,000     in     1914     to 

it  might  receive  from  the  League  of  Nations  with  $4,815,286  in   1928.     Briggs  Hall,  a  dormitory, 

regard   to   the  question/'     Similar   declarations  \vas  completed  in  1925.     President,  Ada  Louise 

were  obtained   in   1921    from  Lithuania  and  in  Comstock,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D. 

1922  from  Estonia  and  tatvia.     In  the  case  of  BADEK,  rtl'dek,  KARL  BERNGAKDOVICH  (1885- 

Finland,    the    Council   resolved    (Oct.   2,    1921)  ).     A  Russian  Communist  leader  and  pub- 
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licist,  born  in  Lemberg.  He  joined  the  Polish  So- 
cial Democratic  Party  in  1904,  was  on  the  staffs 
of  Polish  and  German  radical  papers  (1900-13), 
and  distributed  Communist  and  anti-war  propa- 
ganda from  Switzerland  and  Stockholm  during 
the  World  War.  A  devoted  lieutenant  of  Lenin, 
he  was  one  of  the  Soviet  negotiators  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty.  He  then  served  successively  as 
director  of  the  central  European  section  of  the 
People's  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs,  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  International  (1920-23), 
principal  of  the  Communist  University  for  Work- 
ers of  the  Orient  ( 1 92f>-27 ) ,  and  principal  of  Sun 
Yat-sen  University  in  China.  Joining  the  Trot-' 
sky  opposition  to  the  Stalin  regime,  he  was  exiled 
to  Tobolsk  in  January,  1928.  His  writings,  some 
of  them  under  the  name  of  Arnold  Struthahn,  in- 
clude Die  Entwicklunq  des  Kocialismutt  von  der 
\\iR8enttchaft  zur  Tat  ( 1919)  ;  In  den  Reihcn  der 
dcutsrJien  devolution  (1909-19);  Gesammclte 
AufftatzeundAbhandlunyen  (1921  )  ,  Wegederrus- 
siftehen  Revolution  (1922)  ;  Nach  GenuaundHaag 
(1922)  ;  Lcrnu,  sein  Lebcn,  sein  Werk  (1924). 

RADIATION".     Sec  ASTRONOMY. 

BADI6,  STEFAN  (1871-1928).  A  Jugo- 
slavian political  leader.  In  the  nineties,  he  was 
imprisoned  several  times  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Hungarian  government.  He  strove  for  Croatian 
autonomy,  and  in  1904  founded  the  Peasant 
Party  and  wrote  The  Croatian  Thought  (1903- 
04)  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  intellectuals  in 
this  movement.  During  the  World  A\  ar,  his  party 
was  pacifist.  Between  1919  and  1925,  Kadic 
spout  most  of  his  time  either  in  prison  or  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  but  m  March  of  the  latter  year  the 
paity  recognized  both  the  Serbian  dynasty  and 
the  Constitution,  having  heretofore  "refused  to 
participate  in  the  government  In  November, 
192.1,  he  became  Minister  of  Education,  and  al- 
though he  icniained  in  office  only  until  April, 
1920,  he  conti  oiled  the  cabinet  until  February  of 
the  following  year.  He  stood  strongly  for  de- 
centralization of  power  and  the  lessening  of  the 
Sei  Fnan  influence  in  it,  and  after  his  election  to 
the  Skupstma  in  September,  1927,  he  practically 
prevented  legislation,  due  to  his  opposition  to 
measures  of  Seibian  origin.  On  June  20,  1928, 
he  was  shot  in  the  Skupstma  by  a  Radical  Ser- 
bian member,  and  died  from  the  wounds  on 
August  8.  See  JUGOSLAVIA,  under  History. 

RADIOACTIVITY;  RADIO  ACTIVE  ELE- 
MENTS. See  CHEMISTRY  ;  PHYSICS. 

RADIO  COMMUNICATION.  See  BROAD- 
CASTING; PlJYSlCS ;  RADIO 'TELEPHONY. 

RADIO  COMPASS.  The  well-known  direc- 
tive characteristic  of  an  antenna  made  in  the  form 
of  a  flat  loop  was  used  in  the  Bellim-Tosi  radio 
compass  which  had  some  application  in  marine 
navigation.  Two  one-tuin  loops  were  arranged 
on  the  ship's  rigging,  the  turns  being  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  They  terminated  in  the 
radio  loom,  in  two  coils  at  right  angles,  inside 
of  which  there  was  a  thiid  rotatable  coil;  this 
coil  seivcd  as  the  input  cncuit  for  the  radio  re- 
ceiver. As  it  was  rotated  the  strength  of  received 
signal  invi  eased  and  decreased,  being  zero  twice 
and  maximum  twice  for  each  revolution.  When 
suitably  corrected,  it  served  to  show  the  direction 
f  i  om  which  a  signal  was  being  received,  and  hence 
to'  locate  the  ship,  in  direction,  with  respect  to 
the  transmitting  station.  By  picking  up  signals 
from  two  shore  stations,  the  positions  of  which 
are  marked  on  his  chart,  the  navigator  was  able  to 
determine  his  ship's  position.  The  simple  rotat- 
able loop  antenna,  about  three  feet  square,  is  now 


used  more  extensively  than  the  Bellini-Tosi  ar- 
rangement. The  loop  is  mounted  above  the  radio 
room  on  shipboard  and  its  position  is  adjustable 
by  the  operator.  After  its  corrections  have  been 
applied  (different,  of  course,  for  each  ship),  its 
indications  may  be  relied  upon  to  within  a  degree 
or  less. 

Refraction  of  radio  waves  by  sunset  conditions, 
shoie  lines,  etc.,  of  course  diiectly  affect  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  radio-compass  beaimg.  This  can 
only  indicate  the  direction  of  the  waves,  as  they 
pass  the  loop  antenna;  if  they  have  been  bent  by 
obstruction  or  atmospheric  conditions,  the  ap- 
>  parent  bearing  of  the  station  is  wrong  to  the  same 
extent.  The  radio  compass  has  proved  of  inestim- 
able value  in  several  sea  disasteis;  in  the  rescue 
of  the  steamship  Florida  by  the  America  in  1928, 
the  latter  ship  was  able  to  find  the  Florida  by 
radio-compass  bearing  even  when  the  Florida  did 
not  know  her  own  position. 

RADIO  INSTRUCTION.  See  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

RADIO  TELEGRAPHY.  At  the  present 
time,  the  spark  telegraphy  apparatus  of  the  early 
radio  sets  has  been  largely  supplanted  by  continu- 
ous-wave tiansmitteis  and  icceivers.  In  the 
merchant  marine,  there  are  still  some  spark  sets, 
using  either  synchronous  or  quenched  spark  gaps. 
This  type  of  set  generally  uses  a  500-cycle  alter- 
nator sparking  twice  per  cycle,  thus  giving  the  re- 
ceived signal  a  musical  note  of  1000  vibrations  per 
second.  Glass  condensers  (Lcydcn  jais)  or  mica 
condensers  are  used  for  stoiing  the  energy,  which 
is  transformed  into  high-frequency  oscillations. 
A  capacity  of  about  .01  micioiarad  is  used  per 
kilowatt  rating  of  the  set.  A  well -construe  ted 
and  installed  spark  set  gives  a  signal  with  a  dec- 
rement as  low  as  0.1,  which  permits  reasonably 
sharp  tuning. 

In  the  better  class  of  merchant  marine,  and  in 
naval  vessels,  interrupted  continuous  wave 
(I.  C.  W.)  has  been  much  used.  In  this  scheme,  a 
three-electrode  vacuum  tube  (tnode)  is  arranged 
in  a  regenerative  circuit,  to  produce  continuous 
oscillations  which  are  supplied  to  the  antenna. 
In  the  plate  circuit  of  the  tnode,  the  500-cycle 
alternator  (from  the  old  spaik  set)  is  used  for 
power  supply.  As  the  triode  will  geneiate  oscil- 
lations only  when  its  plate  is  positive,  this  scheme 
puts  into  the  antenna  groups  of  oscillations,  one 
gioup  for  each  positive  alternation  of  the  alter- 
nator. Such  a  transmitting  set  gives  a  signal 
which  is  received  as  a  pure  500-cycle  musical  note. 
The  tuning  of  such  a  signal,  in  the  receiving  set, 
is  much  sharper  than  is  the  spark  signal  and  so 
produces  less  interference. 

In  all  of  the  transoceanic  radio-telegraph  chan- 
nels today,  continuous- wave  transmission  is  used. 
The  frequencies  used  are  generally  between  20 
and  30  kilocycles  per  second  and  the  power 
used  is  ordinarily  about  200  kilowatts.  Some 
idea  of  the  size  and  power  of  these  low-frequency 
long-distance  transmitters  can  be  gained  from  the 
accompanying  table,  which  gives  data  irom  typi- 
cal stations. 


Station  and  Call 

Frequency 

Antenna 

Effective 

Letters 

mKC 

current  in 

height  in 

amperes 

meters 

Nauen                 POZ 

23  4 

390 

145 

Bohnas               KET 

229 

420 

51 

Monte  Grande     LPZ 

23  6 

610 

150 

Ste  Assise          UFT 

20  8 

880 

180 

Ste.  Aieise          TJFU 

150 

475 

180 

La  Fayette            LY 

15.9 

475 

180 

Cayey                 NAU 
Malabar              PKX 

33  8 
19.0 

150 
500 

120 
320 

Oavite                NPO 

19.8 

180 

120 
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American  Telephone  d  Telegraph  Co 

One  of  the  Receiving  Antennas  of  the  High-frequency  Transatlantic  Channel  at  Netcong,  N.  J. 
Wires  on  the  front  and  back  sides  of  the  structure  make  up  the  antenna. 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Interior  of  the  power  house  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  Communications  Company's 
Transoceanic  Station  at  Rocky  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

TRANSOCEANIC  RADIO  COMMUNICATION 
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Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Control   room   and  wire   line  apparatus   at  WJZ   at   Bound   Brook,   N.   J.   owned   by  the   Radio 

Corporation  at  America. 


r-i 


• 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Interior  view  of  power  house  of  WJZ  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  showing  modulators  and  transmitters. 

MODERN   RADIO  APPARATUS 
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These  stations  all  are  outside  of  the  United 
States.  The  high-powered  low-frequency  stations 
in  the  United  States  are  operated  either  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy  or  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica. The  latter  company  has  its  transmitting  sta- 
tion at  Rocky  Point  near  New  York  City,  where 
several  antenna  and  sets  of  transmitting  appa- 
ratus carry  on  telegraphic  communications  with 
stations  in  practically  every  country  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  South  America. 

The  high-frequency  power  for  these  continuous- 
wave  stations  is  obtained  from  (1)  the  oscillat- 
ing arc,  (2)  saturated  iron-core  frequency  dou- 
ble™, ( 3 )  inductor  alternators,  or  ( 4 )  oscillating 
triodes  The  stations  of  the  IT.  S.  Navy  use  the 
arc,  those  of  the  Radio  Corporation  use  an  induc- 
tor alternator  designed  by  Fessenden  and  im- 
proved by  Alexandei  son.  German  stations  use 
iron-coie  frequency  doublers  or  the  "reflection" 
alteinatoi  of  Goldsehnndt,  and  the  French  sta- 
tions use  eithei  aics  or  inductor  alternators  of 
French  design  and  manufacture.  In  the  European 
stations  owned  by  the  Radio  Corporation,  so- 
called  Alexanderson  alteinators,  of  200-kw.  rat- 
ing, aie  used 

It  seems  possible  that  all  of  these  methods  of 
generating  powei  may  be  superseded  by  high- 
powered  ti lodes  ai  ranged  in  regenerative  circuits 
Using  glass  01  quaitz  bulbs,  the  tiiode  had  an 
upper  capacity  limit  of  about  1  kw.  but  with 
Housekeepers  development  of  the  laige  copper - 
glass  seal,  it  became  possible  to  utilize  the  copper 
wall  of  the  ti  lode  as  plate  This  permitted  watei 
cooling  of  the  plate  and  at  once  made  possi- 
ble ti  lodes  of  100-  01  even  1000-kw.  capacity. 
The  piehcnt  standaid  si/en  of  these  water-cooled 
tnorifs  aie  eitliei  f>  or  20  kw. 

These  large  triodes  aie  generally  ai ranged  as 
amplifieis,  getting  their  grid  excitation  from 
smallei  triodes  \vhich  themselves  are  excited  from 
smallei  ones  The  small  self-excited  tiiode,  which 
actually  serves  to  fix  the  frequency  of  the  sta- 
tion, has  its  frequency  set  by  a  small  piece  of 
pie/o-electric  quaitz.  There  are  three  types  of 
filaments  used  in  the  modern  triode,  pine  tung- 
sten, thonated  tungsten,  and  oxide-coated  fihi- 
ments.  Foi  tubes  of  high  power  and  high  voltage, 
pmo  tungsten  lilaments  are  generally  used  as  it 
is  possible  to  "outgas"  them  much  moie  thor- 
oughly than  the  othci  types.  Foi  low-powered 
tubes,  both  diodes  (two-element  vacuum  tubes  or 
rectifiers)  and  triodes,  either  thoriated  filaments 
or  oxide-coated  tilauients  are  used.  These  are  su- 
perior to  pure  tungsten  with  lebpect  to  the  elec- 
tron emission  per  watt  of  power.  The  oxide- 
coated  filament  gives  about  .03  ampere  emission 
pei  watt  ot  filament  power,  the  thoriated  tung- 
sten about  .02  ampere  per  watt,  and  the  puie 
tungsten  about  .003  ampeie  per  watt. 

The  modern  vacuum  tube  is  evacuated  by  pump 
(sometimes  of  the  mercuiy- vapor  ejector  type)  to 
about  10-4-10-5  mm.  of  mercury,  the  pumping  be- 
ing continued  while  all  paits  of  the  tube  are 
heated.  The  tube  is  then  sealed  off  from  the  pump 
and  a  small  piece  of  volatile  metal  (such  as 
magnesium)  is  evaporated,  inside  the  bulb,  and 
condenses  on  the  walls.  This  freshly  condensed 
metal  acts  as  a  sponge  on  the  residual  gases,  in- 
creasing the  vacuum  to  about  10-0  mm.  of  mer- 
cury. This  proceduie  is  called  the  "clean  up" 
and  the  material  is  called  the  "getter." 

Jn  recent  years,  short  waves,  lower  than  100 
meters,  have  been  found  suitable  for  transmission 
over  tremendous  distances.  It  seems  that  there 
is  a  layer  of  partially  ionized  air,  about  120  miles 


above  the  earth's  surface,  which  serves  to  reflect 
these  short  waves,  and  so  carry  them  around  the 
earth. 

A  5-kw.  station  sending  out  a  40-meter  wave, 
gives  a  signal  decreasing  with  distance  from  the 
station  which  would  become  inaudible  at  about 
80  miles.  This  would  be  the  limit  of  the  so-called 
ground  wave.  Then  for  hundreds  of  miles  no 
signal  would  be  heard;  at  about  2000  miles  dis- 
tance, on  a  winter  night,  the  signal  would  be 
again  picked  up  and  would  be  heard  with  readable 
intensity  up  to  about  10,000  miles.  The  silent 
zone,  between  80  and  2000  miles,  is  called  the 
skip  distance  of  the  station. 

When  using  short  waves,  it  is  possible  to  use 
a  collection  of  antenna  at  both  transmitter  and 
receiver,  to  act  as  mirrors.  At  the  transmitter, 
the  array  of  antenna)  serve  to  concentrate  most 
of  the  station's  energy  in  a  comparatively  nanow 
beam,  peihaps  30  degrees  wide;  this  directive  ac- 
tion of  the  transmitter  increases  the  amount  of 
power  available  at  the  leceivei.  The  receiving 
antenna  is  placed  at  the  focus  oi  a  set  of  antenna* 
acting  like  a  parabolic  nniroi,  and  thus  receives 
much  more  power  than  would  a  simple  antenna. 
A  few  kilowatts  of  short-wave  power,  with  dnec- 
tive  antenna?,  serve  to  give  quite  ichable  tele- 
graphic communication  half  aiound  the  world. 

The  receiving  set  foi  telegiaphy  consists  of 
a  set  of  ladio-frequency  amplifying  triodes,  a  de- 
tector, and  some  audio  frequency  amplifiers  For 
continuous-wave  reception,  an  oscillating  receiv- 
ing triode  is  necessary  to  pioduce  a  beat  frequency 
ot  audible  pitch,  between  the  signal  and  locally 
generated  H  F.  curieut.  This  hiterodync  method 
of  leception  (due  to  Fessenden)  is  much  moie  sen- 
sitive than  if  a  spark- wave  oi  I.  C.  VV.  signal  is 
being  received,  with  a  non-oscillating  tiiode.  Jt 
is  the  BUpeiionty  as  regaids  bensitivenoss,  as  well 
as  selectivity,  which  uccountb  tor  the  almost  uni- 
versal use  of  continuous-wave  telegiaphy  today. 

For  the  long-wave  telegiaph  receiving  stations, 
a  special  foun  of  antenna  is  used,  called  the  uwvc 
antenna.  It  consists  oi  a  wire,  sevci  al  miles  long, 
suppoited  a  few  feet  high  and  pointed  in  the 
diiectioii  of  the  desned  signal.  The  end  neaier 
the  transmitting  station  is  grounded  through  a 
resistance  equal  to  the  surge  rcumlaHrc  of  the  line 
and  the  leceiving  yet  is  connected  between  the 
other  end  and  the  giound.  By  using  several  dif- 
ferent tuned  leceivei  H,  it  ia  possible  to  get  six  or 
UK  tie  messages  at  the  same  time  fioin  one  antenna, 
Such  an  antenna  has  a  high  latio  of  signal -to- 
static,  so  that  it  is  reasonably  fiee  from  atmos- 
phenc  and  other  distui bailees 

At  present,  practically  all  the  radio  telegra- 
phic ti  attic*  of  tlie  United  States  is  handled  and 
conti oiled  by  the  Radio  Cui potation  of  America. 
This  is  really  a  patent-holding  concern,  which, 
with  government  sanction,  has  obtained  prac- 
tically a  monopoly  on  all  important  ladio  patents. 
The  formation  of  such  a  combine  was  thought 
wise  by  goveinment  officials,  so  that  radio  devel- 
opment might  pi  ogress  in  the  United  States  with- 
out continual  mtciference  from  patent  litigation. 
Jt  is  practically  impossible  today  for  a  company 
to  carry  on  any  radio  ti  attic,  unless  licensed  to  do 
so  by  the  Radio  Ooiporation.  Fiom  its  licenses 
alone,  this  company  has  an  annual  income  of  sev- 
eral million  dollais. 

Piezo-electric  Oscillator.  Rochelle  salt  and 
quartz  are  quite  active  piezo-electrically ;  if  com- 
pressed, electric  chaiges  collect  on  their  surfaces 
and  if  a  charge  is  put  on  their  surfaces  they 
change  shape.  This  action  of  quartz  IB  now 
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used  almost  universally  to  control  the  frequency 
of  an  oscillating  triode.  A  small  piece  of  quartz, 
about  as  big  as  a  dime,  properly  cut  from  a  quartz 
crystal,  is  loosely  held  between  two  small  insu- 
lated metallic  plates,  one  of  which  is  connected  to 
the  filament  of  a  triode  and  the  other  to  the  grid. 
The  plate  circuit  contains  a  tunable  circuit  (coil 
and  variable  condenser  in  parallel)  and  when  the 
frequency  of  this  circuit  is  about  the  same  as 
the  natural  vibratory  frequency  of  the  quartz,  the 
triode  circuit  will  oscillate  at  the  natural  mechan- 
ical frequency  of  the  quartz.  For  the  piece  of 
quartz  mentioned,  this  frequency  is  about  300 
kilocycles.  Such  piezo-electric  oscillators  are  em- 
ployed* to  excite  larger  tubes  and  these  excite 
others  until,  finally,  an  electrical  output  of  per- 
haps 100  kilowatts  is  being  accurately  controlled 
as  to  frequency,  by  a  dime-sized  bit  of  quartz. 

The  characteristics  of  quartz  are  very  perma- 
nent, and  but  little  affected  by  temperature,  so 
that  a  properly  constructed  piezo-electric  oscil- 
lator, suitably  controlled  for  temperature,  may  be 
depended  upon  as  a  frequency  standard  to  a  few 
thousandths  of  1  per  cent.  Such  an  oscillator  has 
been  transported  from  country  to  country,  for 
international  comparison  of  frequency  standards. 

BADIO  TELEPHONY.  By  modulating  the 
amplitude  of  the  wave  of  a  continuous-wave 
tiansmitter  with  the  voice,  radio  telephony  is 
possible.  The  engineers  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  were  the  first  to  accom- 
plish radio  telephony  over  appreciable  distances; 
in  1915  they  used  the  United  States  government 
antenna  at  Arlington,  Va.,  excited  it  by  a  bat- 
tery of  several  hundred  tiiodes,  and  succeeded  in 
"talking"  as  far  as  Piins,  to  the  east,  and  San 
Francisco  and  Honolulu,  to  the  west.  Since  then, 
radio  telephony  has  gone  forward  until  today 
any  telephone  subscriber  in  America  can  talk 
directly  to  nearly  anyone  of  the  subscribers  in 
Europe. 

The  first  really  commercial  use  of  the  radio 
telephone  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
subscribers  of  Catalina  Island,  off  the  California 
coast,  to  talk  with  those  on  the  mainland.  This 
commercial  link  was  later  discontinued,  as  it 
was  found  possible  to  use  a  cable  instead,  and  of 
course  this  gave  greater  secrecy. 

Starting  experimentally  in  1923,  a  radio  tele- 
phone channel  was  developed  between  the  United 
States  and  England.  The  200-kw.  output  of  the 
transmitter  is  controlled  by  a  few  microwatts 
of  power  from  the  microphone  of  a  subscriber 
perhaps  several  thousand  miles  away.  By  elim- 
inating the  "carrier"  wave  and  transmitting  only 
one  "side  band,"  the  200-kw.  output  is  made1  sev- 
eral times  as  effective  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 
By  using  a  directive  receiving  antenna  and  lo- 
cating this  at  a  place  where  atmospheric  and 
other  disturbances  are  exceptionally  low,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  200-kw. 
input  to  the  transmitting  antenna  is  increased 
30,000  times  over  what  it  would  be  if  none  of 
these  special  features  were  used.  That  is,  the 
leceived  signal  is  as  distinct  as  it  would  be  from 
a  G,000,000-kw.  transmitting  station,  sending  out 
carrier  and  both  side  bands,  using  non-directive 
receiving  antenna,  in  a  place  with  normal  atmos- 
pheiic  disturbance,  ete.  With  the  development 
of  special  cables,  whieh  promise  telephony  across 
the  Atlantic,  it  seems  questionable  if  transoceanic 
rndio  telephony  will  be  greatly  extended.  The 
main  application  of  the  radio  telephone  will  evi- 
dently be  in  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting.  See 

BROADCASTING. 


BADITCH,  STEPHEN.    See  RADI&  STEFAN. 
RADIUM    AND    RADIUM    MINEBALS. 

Radium  is  a  metal  with  a  white  metallic  lustre. 
It  has  been  isolated  only  once  or  twice,  and  few 
persons  have  seen  it.  It  is  ordinarily  obtained 
from  its  ores  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  chloride,  or 
bromide,  and  is  usually  sold  and  used  in  the  form 
of  these  salts.  All  these  are  white  or  nearly 
white  substances.  Radium,  radium  salts,  and 
radium  minerals  generally  are  not  luminescent. 
Tubes  containing  radium  salts  glow  mostly  be- 
cause they  include  impurities  which  the  radia- 
tions from  the  radium  cause  to  give  light.  Radi- 
um is  found  in  nature  in  such  exceedingly  small 
quantities  that  it  is  never  visible  even  -\uien  the 
material  is  examined  with  a  microscope.  Radi- 
um ore  ordinarily  carries  only  a  small  fraction 
of  a  grain  of  radium  to  the  ton;  radium  will 
never  be  found  in  large  masses,  because  it  is 
foimed  by  the  decay  of  uianium,  a  process  that 
is  wonderfully  slow;  and  radium  itself  decays 
and  changes  to  other  elements  so  rapidly  that  it 
does  not  accumulate  naturally  in  visible  masses 

Original  radium  minerals,  such  as  uranmite, 
samarskite,  and  brannerite,  are  black  and  have 
a  slimy  fracture  and  a  high  specific  giavity 
They  are  rarely  found  in  commercially  valuable 
quantities.  Pitchblende,  which  has  the  same 
composition  as  uianinite  and  the  same  general 
appearance  except  that  it  shows  no  crystal  form, 
occurs  in  veins.  It  has  been  found  in  a  few 
places  only — in  Bohemia,  gouthem  Sa\ony,  Corn- 
wall, Belgian  Congo,  and  Oilpin  County,  Colo- 
rado. When  these  mineials  break  down  through 
weathering,  other  radium  minerals  are  foimed 
from  tlipm,  Riioh  as  aut unite,  torbernite,  carno- 
tiie,  and  tvmninunitp. 

CarnotHe  and  tyuyam unite  are  the  most  abun- 
dant of  these  minerals,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  radium  production  comeH  from  the  pitch- 
blende oies  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  Both  como- 
tite  and  tyuyamunite  aie  bright  yellow  in  color 
and  are  powdery,  finely  ciystalline,  or,  rarely, 
claylike  111  texture.  Cainotite  is  a  hydrous 
potassium-uranium  vanadate  Tyiiyainunitp  is 
similar  in  composition  but  contains  lime  instead 
of  potash.  The  greatest  known  deposits  of  these 
two  minerals  are  in  southwestein  Colorado  and 
southeastern  Utah,  where  both  arc  associated 
with  fossil  wood  and  other  vegetation  in  friable, 
porous,  fine-grained  sandstone  Small  quantities 
of  carnotite  have  been  produced  near  Olaiy,  South 
Australia.  The  only  other  deposits  that  yield 
tyuyamunite  in  notable  quantity  arc  those  of 
Tyuya-Muyun,  in  the  Andijan  district,  Fer- 
gana government,  central  Asiatic  Russia  (Rus- 
sian Turkestan),  where  tyuyamunite  occurs  with 
rich  copper  ores  in  a  pipe  in  limestone  (see  be- 
low). 

Badium  Industry.  An  important  radium 
industry  was  started  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  utilizing  the  carnotite 
deposits  in  Utah.  This,  however,  was  rather 
short-lived,  as  by  1922  the  cheap  production  of 
radium  from  the  rich  altered  pitchblende  de- 
posits near  Elizabethville  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
controlled  by  the  Union  Mini6re  du  Haut 
Katanga  Company,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
work  at  a  profit  the  carnotite  deposits  of  Colo- 
rado and  Utah.  As  a  result  of  this  changed 
condition,  capital  amounting  to  several  million 
dollars  invested  in  mines,  plants  for  the  iso- 
lation of  radium,  vanadium,  and  uranium,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  for  the  han- 
dling of  radium  was  rendered  nonproductive. 
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The  United  States  Radium  Company  in  1923 
made  an  effort  to  isolate  radium  in  the  United 
States,  but  only  on  a  small  scale;  while  the 
Standard  Chemical  Company  operated  on  an 
experimental  basis  its  mill  in  Colorado  for  the 
concentration  of  the  vanadium-bearing  sand- 
stone associated  with  the  carnotite  deposits. 

The  price  of  radium  had  been  $120,000  a  pram, 
but  in  1922  it  had  fallen  to  $70,000  per  gram. 
American  companies,  after  closing  down  their 
own  milieu,  undertook  to  market  the  African 
product  and  up  to  1924  that  material  ruled 
the  market.  The  Katanga  ore  wan  shipped  to 
Oolen,  about  40  miles  from  Antweip,  Belgium, 
whcie  it  was  treated  at  the  plant  of  the  sub- 
sidiary company.  This  single  plant  was  said  to 
havo  a  capacity  of  3  grams  of  radium  (element) 
pei  month,  which  was  about  the  total  capacity 
of  all  the  plants  that  once  operated  in  the 
United  States 

l\epoits  of  productive  activity  in  the  mining  of 
radioucti\e  oies  come  sporadically  from  Rus- 
sia, Chechoslovakia,  Poitugal,  Madagascar,  and 
Cornwall  Record  of  the  isolation  of  radium 
fioni  these  ores  is  lacking,  howevei,  and  it  ap- 
pcais  that  then  utilization  is  laigely  in  the  man- 
ufoctuie  of  appaiatus  for  making  ladioactive 
drinking  water,  ladioactive  pads,  and  salves,  be- 
sides luminescent  watch  and  clock  dials  and 
house  n  umbei  s 

Radium  from  Belgian  Congo  ores  continues  to 
dominate  the  world  market.  The  Union  Miniere 
du  Haiit  Katanga  releases  no  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  its  ladinm  production,  but  it  does 
publish  in  its  annual  company  report  the 
amount  of  radium  sold  each  year.  Infoi  mation 
fiom  this  source  indicates  that  sales  of  radium 
produced  from  the  Katanga  ores  in  recent  years 
have  averaged  slightly  more  than  20  grams  an- 
nually. The  retail  price  appears  to  be  well 
maintained  at  around  $70,000  per  gram 

RAILWAYS.  AR  in  the  histoiv  of  a  country 
there  is  some  one  personality  01  fact  winch  gives 
the  keynote  to  an  understanding  of  the  various 
e\ents  which  take  place,  thuK  \M»  speak  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  in  English  history,  so  with 
the  railways,  the  situation  in  1920  and  the  yeais 
immediately  preceding  it  are  best  mule t stood  in 
the  light  of  the  Transpoitation  Act  This  act 
was  passed  in  1920  It  is  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Provide  for  the  Teimination  of  Fedeial  Control 
of  Railroads  and  Systems  of  Ti  ansportation 
To  Provide  for  the  Settlement  of  Disputes  Be- 
tween Carrieis  and  their  Employees;  To  further 
Amend  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce  approved  Feb.  4,  1887,  as  amended 
and  for  Other  Purposes' "  The  act  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Esh-Cummings  Bill,  beipg  the 
icsult  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representative 
Esh  and  another  intioduced  into  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Senator  Cumniings  <»f  Iowa. 
The  provisions  for  the  termination  of  Federal 
control  are  mainly  of  historical  importance, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  the  workings  of 
these  piovisions  give  a  more  or  less  permanent 
trend  to  the  course  of  railway  history. 

The  Transportation  Act  provided  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  should  make  such 
latcs  as  would  yield  the  carriers  as  a  whole  in  a 
given  section  of  the  country  a  fair  rate  of  return. 
The  commission  also  was  given  the  power  and 
authority  to  put  a  value  on  the  railroads'  proper- 
tics  and  all  that  was  earned  by  any  certain 
company  above  0  per  cent  on  the  commission's 


valuation  of  its  property  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts.  One  of  these  parts  was  to  go  to 
the  Government,  the  so-called  i  ecapture  of  excess 
earnings  Many  railroad  companies  were  sub- 
ject to  recapture  of  earnings  under  the  commis- 
sion's method  of  valuation  which  was  to  use  1914 
prices  as  a  basis  for  arnving  at  valuation.  The 
railways  contended  that  present  prices,  not  1914 
prices,  should  be  used  as  a  basis  of  valuation, 
and  as  explained  more  fully  below,  the  St.  Louis  & 
O'Fallon  case  was  used  as  a  test  and  was  decided 
in  1929  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
miKbion  had  not  given  due  weight  to  piesent 
prices  and  had  exceeded  its  authority  by  using 
1914  pi  ices  The  eiFect  of  the  O'Fallon  decision 
was  to  make  railroad  earnings  not  subject  to 
recapture  by  the  Goveinrnent  in  most  cases. 
This  interpretation  of  the  Transpoitation  Act 
by  the  Supreme  Couit  tended  to  restore  the 
credit  of  the  railroads.  In  effect,  the  courts  in 
the  O'Fallon  case  gave  the  laihoad  companies 
the  same  right  to  the  owiieiship  in  unearned  111- 
ciement  in  values  that  the  common  law  gives 
to  other  owneis  of  property. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  operate  the  steain  railways  of  the  country  as 
a  single  system.  On  Dec.  26,  1917,  President 
Wilson  issued  a  proclamation  fixing  Jan.  1,  1918, 
as  the  date  on  which  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  goveinment  should  take  chaige 
of  the  opeiation  of  the  piincipal  roads  of  the 
Union  \\ilhaui  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  appointed  Dnector  General  of 
Railioads,  and  on  January  1,  took  over  the 
propei  ties.  On  Jan  28,  1918,  Congress  passed 
a  law  embodying  the  terms  under  which  the 
Government  operated  the  railway  properties. 
The  operation  of  the  railways  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  criticized  adversely  by  railway 
men,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the*  public  in 
general.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  lecord  in  con- 
nection with  government  operation,  that  the 
railway  executives  themselves  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  they  could  do  in  cooper- 
ation  in  operating  the  larger  railway  companies 
of  the  count ly  as  a  whole.  They  failed  to  give 
satisfactoiy  operation  and  to  pel  form  the  trans- 
portation service  to  the  country  during  an 
emergency  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner.  They 
claim  that  their  failure  was  in  large  part  due  to 
contiadictoiy  priority  orders  of  the  Government. 
Theie  is  unquestionably  some  reality  in  this 
excuse. 

The  intolerable  situation  was  created  in  which 
a  tiainload  of  munitions  having  a  priority  order, 
a  tiainload  of  food  also  having  a  priority  order, 
and  a  tiainload  of  tioops  piovided,  of  course, 
with  their  piionty  ordei,  had  to  be  moved  over 
a  busy  stretch  of  railway  which  could  accommo- 
date only  one  of  these  trainloads  at  a  time. 
Furthermore,  theie  was  the  altei native  of  govein- 
ment  operation  if  unified  private  operation 
proved  unsatisfactory,  whereas,  after  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  tried,  there  was  no  other  untried 
alternative  left,  and  when  it  was  found  unsatis- 
factory there  was  a  saving  determination  to  giin 
and  bear  it,  which  was  not  in  the  public  mind 
during  the  experiment  of  private  cooperative 
operation.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  final  ef- 
foit  to  aveit  government  operation  may  be  re- 
coided.  Five  lailway  men,  Fairfax  Harrison, 
piesident  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Samuel  Rea, 
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president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Julius 
Krusschnitt,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  thf  Southern  Pacific,  Hale  Holden, 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  and  Howard  Elliott,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railioad,  were  appointed  toy  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  to  operate  the  railways  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  meeting  at  which 
this  committee  was  appointed  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, Apr.  11,  1917,  when  the  executives  pledged 
themselves  to  follow  the  ordeis  of  the  committee 
regardless  of  competitive  conditions.  Most  of 
the  executives  called  meetings  of  their  hoards  of 
directors,  and  had  their  action  in  thus  delegating 
their  authoiity  to  a  committee  confirmed  by  the 
Board. 

Transportation  Act.  The  Transportation  Act 
provided  that  the  railway  propeities  should  be 
turned  back  for  operation  to  the  corpoi ations 
which  owned  them  as  of  Mar  1,  1020.  It  pro- 
vided that  govei  nment-owned  boats  and  all  other 
transpoi  tation  facilities  on  the  inland  canal 
and  coastwise  wateiways  acquired  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Contiol  Act,  except 
transportation  facilities  constituting  parts  of 
railways  01  transportation  systems  over  which 
Federal  contiol  was  assumed,  were  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Wai,  HO  that  lines  of  inland 
water  transportation  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  Federal  control  should  be  continued 
in  operation  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  con- 
tracts made  during  Federal  control,  as  well  as 
appropriations,  weie  to  be  made  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  State.  The  Transportation  Act  mentions  spe- 
cifically transportation  facilities,  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  included  within  any  contract 
made  by  it  for  operation  on  the  Mississippi 
River  above  St  Louis,  to  be  operated  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Such  facilities,  however,  weie  made  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
"in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  transportation  facilities  were  privately 
owned  and  operated  and  employed  solely  as  mer- 
chant vessels  shall  be  subject  to  all  other  laws 
regardless  of  liabilities  governing  merchant  ves- 
sels whether  the  United  States  is  interested 
therein  as  owner  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  holds 
any  mortgage,  lien,  or  interest  therein."  Beside 
appropriations  already  made,  $200,000,000  was 
appropriated  to  be  used  in  the  winding  up  of 
Federal  control.  Tt  was  found  necessary  to 
make  a  separate  contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  each  one  of  the  railroad  companies. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  standaidize  this  con- 
tract on  the  basis  of  the  annual  rental  equal 
to  the  average  annual  net  operating  income  for 
the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1017.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  railroad  companies  signed  this 
standard  contract,  but  otheis  refused  to  sign  it 
and  were  operated  during  the  entire  period  of 
government  operation  with  the  basis  of  their 
rental  undetermined 

The  Government's  Bailroad  Organization. 
The  director  general  formed  a  staff  which  in- 
cluded an  assistant  director  general  and  divi- 
sions of  law,  finances  and  purchases,  operation, 
traffic,  capital  expenditures,  labor,  public  service 
and  accounting,  and  an  actuary  to  the  lailroad 
administration  The  country  was  divided  at 
h'ist  into  three  regions— eastern,  northwestern, 
and  southwestern.  A.  H.  Smith,  president  of 
the  New  York  Central,  was  made  director  of 
the  eastern  legion;  11.  H.  Ai  slit  on,  president  of 


the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  was  made  direc- 
tor of  the  northwestern  region ;  and  C.  H.  Mark- 
ham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  was  made 
director  of  the  southwestern  region. 

It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  expand  this 
organization,  and  the  country  was  divided  into 
seven  regions.  The  eastern  region  included  the 
territoiy  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on 
the  west  by  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Indiana- 
Illinois  State  line,  and  on  the  south,  roughly, 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  line,  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Chicago.  The  Allegheny  region  took 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Railioad  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburgh,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  line,  as  far 
west  as  Pittsburgh,  and  the  other  lines  in  that 
territory,  which  included  New  Jersey,  the  greater 
pait  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
the  northern  part  of  West  Virginia.  The  Poca- 
hontas  legion  included  the  pimcipal  bituminous- 
coal  roads,  the  Noifolk  &  Western,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  and  other  roads  in  Virginia,  the  larger 
pait  of  West  Virginia,  and  pait  of  Kentucky. 
The  southein  region  included  all  of  the  South- 
eastern States  from  the  North  Carolina- Virginia 
State  lines  south  to  the  gulf,  and  west  to  the 
Mississippi. 

The  noithwcstern  region  included  the  terri- 
toiy bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  and  on 
the  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  line  running  nregulaily  from  Chicago  to 
the  southein  boundaiy  of  Oiegon,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific.  The  cential-westein  region  was 
bounded  on  the  noith  by  this  southern  line  of 
the  northwestern  region,  on  the  east  by  the  Ill- 
inois-Indiana State  line,  on  the  south  by  a  line 
zigzagging  southwest  fiom  Cairo,  111.,  to  the 
southein  boundaiy  of  New  Mexico,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific.  The  southwestern  region 
wa&  bounded  on  the  noi  th  by  this  southei  n  bound- 
ary of  the  central-woHtei  n  region,  on  the  east 
by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Mexico 

In  his  instructions  to  regional  directois,  Direc- 
tor General  McAdoo  said,  "Broadly  speaking,  I 
wish  to  give  you  powei  to  duect  railroad  op- 
erations in  your  teiritoiy  so  as  to  handle  tramc 
with  the  least  congestion,  the  highest  efficiency, 
and  the  gieatest  expedition.  .  .  1  have  put  upon 
you  i csponsibihty  for  the  entile  opeiating  situa- 
tion." Notwithstanding  this  icsponsibility,  how- 
ever, the  regional  directois  wcic  not  given  the 
authoiity  to  appoint  officers  actually  in  charge 
of  the  operation  of  the  i  ail  roads  in  their  ter- 
ritory The  director  general  appointed  "Federal 
managers"  and  "general  mtuiageis"  Kach  was 
in  charge  of  a  particular  railroad.  The  differ- 
ence in  titles  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
load  managed,  and  presumably  in  the  salary. 
Thus,  a  Federal  managei  was  appointed  for  the 
New  Yoik,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  while  a  gen- 
eral manager  was  appointed  for  the  Central  Ver- 
mont. 

In  making  his  appointments,  both  for  the 
central  administration  and  the  legional  adminis- 
trations, the  director  geneial  selected  railroad 
men  of  long  experience  and  marked  ability. 
Thus,  Carl  Gray,  of  the  division  of  operation,  was 
chaiiman  and  president  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land, and  formerly  had  been  president  of  the 
Great  Northern.  Edward  Chambers,  director  of 
the  division  of  traflic,  was  vice  president  of  the 
At  chin  son,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  Robert  8. 
Lovett,  director  of  the  division  of  capital  ex- 
penditures, was  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Union  Pacific.  One  of  the  ablest 
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of  railroad  lawyers,  Walker  D.  Hines,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Atchinson,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  WEB  appointed  assistant  director  general.  As 
regional  directors,  theie  were  A.  H.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central,  C.  H.  Markham, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Hale  Holden, 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
and  B.  F.  Bush,  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  other  lines 

In  the  appointment  of  Federal  and  general 
managers,  in  general,  the  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  road  under  the  old  corporate  management 
was  appointed  under  the  government  organiza- 
tion. In  cases  where  the  president  of  the  road 
was  its  chief  operating  officer,  rather  than  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  management  of  the 
company,  he  was  appointed  Federal  manager. 
Thus,  E.  J.  Pearson,  piesident  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  was  made  Federal  man- 
ager of  the  road. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  instances  where  the 
president  of  the  company  was  an  executive, 
lather  than  an  opeiating  officer  employed  by  the 
board  of  directors,  he  did  not  entei  the  govern- 
ment service,  but  remained  as  an  officer  of  the 
corporation.  Thus,  Samuel  Jfea,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  did  not  become  Fedeial  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  but  remained  an  officer 
of  the  corporation,  and  Ehsha  Lee,  who  had 
been  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines 
east  of  Pittsburgh,  was  appointed  Federal  man- 
ager. The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  men 
who  remained  coiporate  officers  and  those  who 
weie  appointed  Federal  inunageis  might  form 
the  basis  of  immensely  inteiestmg  study,  not 
only  in  railroad  development,  but  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  great  Amei  icaii  industry. 

Mr  McAdoo  fived  the  sabny  of  regional  di- 
rectors and  Federal  and  geneial  manageis  high 
enough  to  command  the  services  of  the  long- 
experienced,  successful,  and  able  railroad  ofliceis. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  did  riot  take  into  his 
organisation  men  to  whom  a  salary,  e\en  of 
.$30,000  a  yeai,  was  not  of  pai  amount  impor- 
tance, and,  it  may  be  mentioned,  men  whose  seiv- 
ices  could  not  be  measured  by  a  salaiy,  however 
great,  have  had  an  impoitant  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  American  railways  The  value  of  an 
E.  P.  Kipley  to  the  Atchinson,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  of  an  L.  F.  Loree  to  the  Delawaie  &  Hudson, 
or  a  Samuel  Rea  to  the  Pennsylvania  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  purchased  for  so  much  a 
year 

The  regional  directors  were  given  authority 
to  operate  the  roads  in  their  territory,  subject 
only  to  general  orcleis  fiom  the  central  adminis- 
tration. The  actual  responsibility  of  operating 
the  loads,  however,  fell  on  the  Federal  and  gen- 
eral managers.  Furthermoie,  general  orders  in- 
cluded orders  dealing  with  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Thus,  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
manager  was  in  part  taken  away  by  the  regional 
director,  and  in  part  undermined  by  the  central 
administration  in  its  dealings  direct  with  labor. 
]n  the  opinion  of  probably  the  majority  of  rail- 
load  officers,  high  and  low,  this  separation  of 
authority  from  lesponsibility  proved  a  great 
weakness  in  the  i  ail  way  organization. 

In  addition  to  pioviding  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  (lental)  for  the  period  of  govern- 
ment operation  to  railways  with  whom  a  spe- 
cific contract  was  made,  the  Transportation  Act 
also  provided  for  compensation  foi  lental  of 
i  ail  way  8  with  which  no  specific  contract  had 
been  made  by  the  Government.  Very  briefly 


summarized,  the  Transportation  Act,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  for  the  return  of  tho  railway 
properties  to  the  private  corporations  for  opera- 
tion, provides: 

Section  208  (a)  All  rates,  faros,  and  charges,  and 
all  clast>  ifi cations,  regulations,  and  practices,  m  any- 
wise changing,  affecting,  or  determining,  any  part  or 
the  aggregate  of  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  or  the  value  of 
the  service  rendered,  which  on  February  29,  1920,  are 
in  effect  on  the  lines  of  carriers  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  shall  continue  in  force  and  effect 
until  thereafter  changed  bv  Stuto  or  Federal  Author- 
ity, respectively,  or  pursuant  to  authority  of  law,  but 
prior  to  September  1,  1920,  no  such  rate,  fare,  or 
charge  shall  be  reduced,  and  no  such  classification,  reg- 
ulation, or  practice  shall  be  changed  in  such  manner 
as  to  reduce  any  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  unless  such 
reduction  or  change  is  npproved  by  the  Commission. 
[Interstate  Commerce  Commission  | 

(b)  All  divisions  of  joint  ratew,  fares,  or  charges, 
which  on  February  29,  1920,  are  in  effect  between  the 
lines  of  carriers  subiect  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Aft,  shall  continue  in  force  and  effect  until  there- 
after changed  bv  mutual  agreement  between  the  inter- 
ested carriers  or  by  State  or  Federal  authorities,  re- 
spectively. 

There  are  two  terms  often  used  in  a  discussion 
of  the  government  operation  of  lailways  which 
should  be  defined,  and  are  defined  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act.  One  is  the  guaianty  period  and 
means  the  six  months  beginning  Mar  1,  1020. 
During  this  period,  under  which  the  railway 
pioperties  were  operated  by  the  pnvately  owned 
corporations,  the  Government  guaianteed  net 
equal  to  the  net  under  the  opeiation  by  the 
Government  Thus,  if  the  annual  rental  of  a 
given  lailway,  that  is,  the  sum  which  the  coipo- 
ration  leceivecl  for  the  use  of  its  property,  was 
$5,000,000,  and  which  it  could  use  for  the  pay- 
merit  of  interest  on  its  bonds  and  dividends 
on  its  stock,  was  not  fully  earned  during  the 
private  operation  in  the  six  months  fiom  Mar. 
1,  1920,  to  Sept.  1,  1920,  the  Government  made 
up  the  difference. 

The  rental  was  the  average  annual  net  earned 
under  private  operation  for  the  "test  period," 
or  the  thiee  years  ended  June  30,  1917. 

Besides  the  Transportation  Act,  there  was 
passed  in  Februaiy,  1920,  an  amendment  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  originally  passed  in 
Februaiy,  1887  The  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment and  of  the  original  act  were  applied  to  com- 
mon can  iers  and  the  tei  m  "common  carrier"  was 
defined  as  including  all  pipe-line  companies,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  cable  companies  operated 
by  wire  or  wireless,  expiess  companies,  sleeping- 
car  companies,  and  all  persons,  natunil  or  arti- 
ficial, engaged  in  such  transpoi  tation  or  trans- 
mission as  aforesaid  as  common  eainers  for  hire. 

Most  impoitant  aie  certain  provisions  in  the 
amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
This  amendment  provides  that  a  railway  may 
not  abandon  any  part  of  its  line  or  the  operation 
theieof  until  permission  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  may 
issue  a  "certificate  that  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity  permit  of  such 
abandonment"  In  like  manner,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  appro\al  of  new  con- 
struction 01  extension  of  a  line  must  be  obtained 
before  new  construction  or  extension  may  be 
undertaken.  The  permission  for  building  a  new 
line  or  an  extension  is  called  a  ceitificate  of 
convenience  and  necessity,  which  certificate  is 
gi  anted  or  withheld  by  the  Intel  state  Commerce 
Commission,  after  an  investigation  which  may 
be  conducted  by  an  examiner  appointed  by  the 
commission  as  to  the  proposed  new  construction 
or  extension. 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  the 
amendment  of  1920,  is  given  jurisdiction  over 
the  divisions  of  a  through  rate,  thus  establishing 
a  new  principle  in  the  regulation  of  railway 
rates.  Thus,  if  a  freight  rate  between  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  participated  in  by 
the  New  Yoik,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Kail  road,  and  the  Southern  Railway, 
not  only  does  the  In tei  state  Commerce  Commis- 
sion have  the  power  to  fix  the  through  rate  but 
also  to  decide  what  pro por lion  of  the  through 
rate  shall  go  to  each.  The  importance  of  giving 
the  commission  jui  isdirtion  over  the  division  of 
the  through  rate  is  great,  because  it  apparently 
establishes  the  commistiion's  junsdictjon  over 
what  was  considered,  piior  to  1020,  as  a  matter 
of  private  bargain,  hi,  which  the  shipper's  inter- 
est was  not  all'ected.  ^Hiius,  thete  is  implied,  at 
least,  a  responsibility  oh  \(he  part  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  welfare  of  ^individual  railway 
companies,  as  distinguished  from  the  public's 
interest  as  shipper  or  tiaveler 

A  very  impoitaut  section  of  tlfa  Transporta- 
tion Act  may  well  be  quoted  placing  the  burden 
of  reasonable  rates  as  a  whole  on  the  commission. 
In  the  amendment  to  the  Act  to  Kegulate  Com- 
merce, passed  in  February,  1920,  Section  15 A 
(2)  provides: 

In  the  exercise  of  itH  power  to  wrcsc-nbe  just  and 
reasonable  rates,  the  Commission  shall  initiate,  modify, 
establish  01  adjust  such  rates  so  that  curriets  un  a 
whole  (or  as  a  whole  in  each  of  such  ruto  groups  or 
territories  as  the  Commission  may  fiom  time  to  time 
designnte)  will,  under  honest,  efficient  and  economical 
management  and  reasonable  expenditures  foi  mainte- 
nance of  way,  structures  and  equipment,  earn  an  ag- 
gregate annual  net  railway  operating  income  equal,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  to  n  fair  retum  upon  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  rtiilwuy  piopeity  of  such  earrit-rs  hold  for 
and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation  Piovidfd, 
That  the  Commission  shall  have  iViisonable  latitude  to 
modify  or  ndiust  any  particular  rate  which  it  m,iv  find 
to  be  unjust  01  unreasonable,  and  to  presciibe  different 
rates  foi  different  sections  of  the  country. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  flora  tune  to  time  deter- 
mine and  make  public  AN  hat  percentage  ot  such  aggio- 
gate  property  value  constitutes  a  fan  return  thereon, 
and  such  percentage  shall  he  uniform  for  all  rato 
groups  or  territories  which  may  be  designated  by  the 
Commission  In  making  such  deteimmatinn  it  shall 
give  due  consideration,  among  other  things,  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  country  and  the  necessity 
(under  honest,  efficient  and  economical  management  of 
existing  transportation  facilities)  of  enlarging  such  fa- 
cilities in  order  to  provide  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  adequate  transportation  Provided,  That 
during  the  two  >ears  beginning  March  1,  1920,  the 
Commission  shall  take  as  such  fair  return  a  sum  equal 
to  5%  per  centum  of  such  aggregate  value,  but  may, 
in  its  discretion,  add  thereto  a  sum  not  exceeding  one- 
half  of  one  per  centum  of  such  aggregate  value  to 
make  provision  in  whole  or  in  part  for  improvements, 
betterments  or  equipment,  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
counting system  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  are 
chargeable  to  capital  account. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  above  provision,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  an 
appropriation  and  authority  to  make  a  physical 
valuation  of  the  railway  properties  Two 
methods  of  valuation  were  suggested  One,  the 
historical  cost  of  the  property,  and  the  other, 
the  present  coat  of  reproduction.  The  commis- 
sion found  that  the  historical  cost  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country  was  almost  impossible  to 
determine.  No  uniform  system  of  accounts  had 
been  in  use  and  the  railway  companies'  records 
were  not  consideied  to  be  of  sufficient  accuracy 
to  permit  determining  from  them  the  historical 
cost  of  the  propei  ties.  An  attempt,  therefore, 
was  made  by  the  valuation  section  of  the  com- 
mission to  determine  the  cost  of  leproduction 
new  less  depreciation  In  making  such  valua- 
tion, methods  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 


The  methods  used  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  were  almost  universally  objected  to 
by  the  railroad  companies.  One  fundamental 
method  was  adopted  on  a  scale  of  prices  111  de- 
termining the  piesent  value  of  railway  property 
as  of  the  period  prior  to  1914.  In  the  commis- 
sion's decision,  Finance  Docket  No.  3908,  it  sa>  s 

AP  hereinafter  indicated,  we  arrive  at  a  basic  single- 
sum  value  as  of  June  30,  1910,  of  $850,500  The  value 
exclusive  of  land  and  working  capital  is  $750,000. 
Ubiug  the  latter  figure  as  a  babe  meiely  lor  purposes 
of  comparison  and  applying  thereto  the  ratios  re- 
ferred to  herein  as  indicating  the  average  rise  m 
wages  and  prices  over  the  1914  level  for  the  years  im- 
mediately following  Juno  30,  1919,  and  adding  to  the 
result  $100,500  to  cover  laud  and  working  capital,  the 
rute-makmg  values  for  the  respective  recapture  periods 
are  bhxnvn  to  be  as  follows 


Period  ended 

June  JO,  1919 
Dec   31    1920 

Ratio 

100 
230 

R  u  te- 
rn ak  ing 
value 
$     850,500 
1  825  500 

Dec   31    1921 
Dec    31,  1922 
Dec.  31,  1923 

195 

.    .           157 
.    .                              174 

1,563,000 
1,278,000 
1,405,500 

Different  compilations  yield  different  ratios,  and  those 
developed  by  the  cairier  are  greatei  than  the  bureau's 
ratios.  If,  as  lu  urged  b>  manj  members  of  railroad 
counsel,  current  cost  of  reproduction  virtually  deter- 
mines "fair  value,"  the  rate  bases  of  the  O'Fallon  for 
the  respective  recapture  periods  would  be  not  less  thun 
the  amounts  &ho\\  n  in  the  above  table  Using  these 
bases,  it  \\ould  have  been  necessary  m  1920,  disregard- 
ing other  chnnges,  to  have  increased  the  element  in  the 
rates  and  charges  representing  return  by  1 14  64  per 
cent,  in  order  to  have  given  the  owners  of  the  property 
the  return  to  which  they  are  entitled  This  ^ould  have 
been  in  addition  to  increases  made  necessary  by  higher 
operating  costs  In  1921  there  Mould  have  been  a  re- 
duction of  1438  per  cent  in  this  element,  in  1922  a 
furthei  reduction  of  182.$  per  cent,  while  in  1923 
there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  9.08  per  rent 
The  variations  in  the  rato  levels  so  required  would 
have  been  about  30  per  cent  of  these  percentages,  as- 
suming an  operation  ratio  of  70,  but  even  so,  there 
would  have  been  large  fluctu  fit  ions 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  applying  this  doctrine 
of  current  reproduction  cost  to  all  railroad  property  in 
the  United  States  For  comenience  in  calculation  and 
for  A\ant  of  on  accurate  figure,  we  shall  assume  18  bil- 
lions U8  the  value  at  1914  unit  prices  of  structures 
existing  on  June  30,  1919.  The  aggregate  value  which 
\\o  used  in  Ex  Parte  74  at  the  time  of  the  general 
rnte  increase  of  1920  was  $18,900,000,000  for  all 
propei  ty  used  for  transportation  pm  poses  But  tak- 
ing 18  billions  as  a  base  and  applying  the  bureau's 
ratios,  the  value  of  precisely  the  same  structures  would 
have  become  41.4  billions  in  1920,  3r>  1  billions  in 

1921,  283  billions  in   1922,   and  31  3  billions  in   1923 
In  other  words,  assuming  a  static  property,  there  would 
have   been    a   gain   of   2.J  4   billions   in    1020,    a   loss   of 
6  3   billions   m    1921,    a   further   loss   of    6  H   billions   in 

1922,  and   a  gain  agmn   of   3  billions  in    1923       These 
huge  "profits"   and   "losses"   would  have  occuired  with- 
out change  in  the  railroud  property   used  in  the  public 
service  other  than  the  theoretical  and  speculative  change 
derived  from   a  shifting  of  general  jvric  e  levels    To  put 
it  still  moie  graphically,   by  the  application  of  the  cur- 
rent reproduction  tost  doctrine  the  assumed  bnse  of  18 
billions  ivould    have  been   increased   in    1920   by   a   sum 
greater   thnn    the   present   national   debt    (about   19    bil- 
lions),  and   the  transportation  burden  upon  the  people 
of    the    country    would    have    been    correspondingly    in- 
creased   without   the   investment   of   a   single   dollar  by 
those  who  would  reap  the  benefits 

The  amendment  to  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce not  only  instructed  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  fix  aggregate  rates  yield- 
ing a  fair  return  on  this  value  which  the 
commission  found  for  railway  properties,  hut  also 
provided  that  net  railway  opeiating  income  in 
excess  of  G  per  cent  of  the  valuation  fixed  by 
the  commission  should  he  divided  equally  between 
the  Government  and  the  private  corporation. 
One-half  of  the  excess  over  0  per  cent  should  be 
paid  to  the  Government  to  be  used  in  making 
loans  to  railways  which  were  unable  to  obtain 
loans  from  private  bankers  on  satisfactory  terms. 
The  other  half  of  the  so-called  excess  earnings 
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was  to  be  retained  by  the  railway  company  but 
to  be  set  aside  until  the  aggregate  of  such  excess 
earnings  should  equal  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  propei  ty. 

The  fair  interest  return  for  1922  was  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  6% 
per  cent.  According  to  a  compilation  made  by 
H.  H.  Copcland  &  Son,  New  York,  up  to  the  end 
of  1928,  the  commission  had  found  a  final  value 
for  rate-making  purposes  of  171,2(57  miles  of 
railway  Class  I  roads  out  of  a  total  mileage  of 
174,108,  Class  I  roads,  operated  at  the  end  of 
11)27,  or  984  per  cent  of  the  total  Class  I  lail- 
road  mileage.  All  of  the  important  properties, 
such  as  the  New  York  Central  and  Pcnnslyvania 
Railroad,  have  been  valued.  No  important  one 
of  these  railway  companies  has  accepted  the 
valuation  placed  on  it  by  the  commission,  but 
taking  one  of  the  largest,  in  point  of  view  of 
mileage  and  transposition  service  performed, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the-  commission  has  not  allowed 
such  rates  as  would  yield  5  %  per  cent  on  its 
valuation,  even  on  as  economically  managed  a 
property  as  that  lino  holds.  The  ratio  of  net 
railway  operating  income  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  the  investment  in  road  and  equip- 
ment is  given  in  the  company's  annual  lepoit 
for  1927  as  follows- 


Year 

Pe»    Cent 

Year 

Per  rent 

1920 

Del 

1924 

11  74 

3921 

1  H8 

1925 

4  06 

1922 

i  72 

1926 

4  HO 

]923 

407 

1927 

4  58 

111  102H  the  O'Fallen  rase  was  decided  bv  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  which  the 
commission  found  that  two  short  lailways — the 
Mei chants  Railway  of  St  Louis  and  the  St. 
Loins  &  O'Fallen  Railway  had  earned  in  excess 
of  0  per  cent  on  the  value  of  their  piopcities 
as  detei mined  bv  the  commission.  Jn  its  de- 
cision, the  commission  pointed  out  that  although 
the  amount  of  inonev  involved  in  the  Of  Fallen 
case  was  not  gicat,  the  juinciples  involved  affect 
tieinendous  property  values.  This  case  was  ap- 
pealed from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's decision  to  the  United  States  Federal 
Couita.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supiemc 
Couit,  and  the  ease  came  up  foi  aigument  in 
Januaiy,  1029.  The  basic  principle  involved  is 
a  comparatively  simple  one,  but  even  using  the 
St.  Louis  &  O'Fallen  case  as  a  test  case  wheie 
it  was  thought  that  the  great  mass  of  confusing 
elements  which  would  have  been  involved  in  tho 
valuation  of  such  a  railway  system  as  the  IVnn- 
nylvania  weic  not  piesent,  yet  the  case  as  pic- 
nented  to  the  Supieme  Couit  in  1928  v\as  not  ns 
simple  as  here  stated.  Without  legal  technicali- 
ties and  refinements,  the  case  appeals  to  be 
somewhat  similai  to  this:  Under  the  Intei state 
Commerce  Commission's  method  of  valuation,  a 
given  piece  of  railway  is  valued  at  $20,000  per 
mile.  This  value  is  arnved  at  by  taking  the 
value  of  the  rails  at  $28  at  ton,  1914  price,  the 
value  of  the  light  of  way  through  a  town  at 
$10,000,  again  1914  price,  the  cost  of  labor  of 
laying  ties  and  lails  at  35  cents  an  hour,  also 
1914  price,  the  cost  of  building  a  station  at 
$4000,  the  biick,  bucklaycis'  wages,  etc.,  all  be- 
ing figuiod  at  1014  prices.  The  railway's  con- 
tention is  that  the  piesent  value  of  this  mile  of 
railway  should  be  anived  at  by  taking  $40  or 
$42  a  ton  as  the  cost  of  rails,  60  cents  an  hour 
as  the  cost  of  laying  ties  and  rails,  $20,000  as 
the  cost  of  right  of  vvay  through  a  town,  $8000 
as  the  cost  of  a  station  building,  using  present, 


not  1914,  prices  for  brick,  bricklayers,  painters, 
carpenters,  etc.  Some  conception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  case  to  the  railways  may  be  had 
by  taking  the  value  of  all  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  at  $18,900,000,000  under  the  com- 
mission's method  of  valuation  and  at  least  60 
per  cent  higher,  or  $28,350,000,000,  and  at  6  per 
cent  on  $18,900,000,000,  the  commission's  valua- 
tion would  give  $1,134,000,000  while  6  per  cent 
on  $28,350,000,000  would  give  $1,701,000.  Net 
railway  opeiatmg  income  is  the  net  earnings  of 
a  railway  company  after  paying  expenses  of  op- 
eration and  rentals  of  rolling  stock  and  of  leased 
properties,  and  after  paying  taxes.  It  is  there- 
fore of  tremendous  importance  to  the  holders  of 
railway  seem i ties,  directly  and  indirectly,  that 
is,  depositors  in  savings  banks  and  holders  of  life- 
insmaiice  policies,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
funds  both  of  which  institutions  are  invested  in 
i  ail  way  securities,  whether  earnings  available 
for  interest  charges  and  dividends  on  raihoad 
securities  are  $1,134,000,000  or  $2,101,000,000. 
In  1929  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
that  for  the  pui poses  of  recapture  of  raihoad 
earnings  under  the  Transportation  Act,  the  In- 
tel state  Commerce  Commibbion  in  valuing  the 
raihoads  had  not  given  due  weight  to  present 
prices.  This  so-called  O'Fallon  decision,  while 
it  did  not  direct  the  Intel  state  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  raise  freight  and  passenger  rates,  did, 
to  a  large  extent,  make  all  the  lailroad  com- 
panies fiee  from  recapture  of  earnings  by  the 
Government. 

Important  Provisions  of  the  Amendment  to 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  and  the  Trans- 
portation Act.  Beside  providing  that  rates,  as 
a  whole,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Interstate  (Join- 
ineiee  Commission  so  as  to  yield  a  fair  retuin, 
the  amendment  to  the  Act  lo'jlegulatc  Commerce 
and  the  Transpoitatum  Act  provided  that  be- 
foie  a  new  extension  is  built,  or  a  new  railway 
piojeet  is  undertaken,  the  commission  may  issue 
a  ceitiliciite  of  public  necessity  and  convenience 
and  vnthout  such  certificate  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  undeitake  new  railway  construction. 

The  commission  also  may  give  its  approval 
or  disappioval  to  the  issue  of  railway  secuiities 
and  the  sale  of  these  issues  by  the  iailwT«iy  com- 
pany to  its  own  security  holders  or  to  its  bank- 
eis.  By  withholding  its  approval  the  commis- 
sion can  make  an  issue  of  lailway  securities 
illegal.  It  undertakes  to  pass  on  the  price  at 
which  securities  shall  be  sold  by  the  railway 
company. 

Jn  woiking  out  this  law,  especially  in  the  five 
years  piemlmg  1929,  there  was  consideiable  dis- 
cuaMon  of  whether  the  commission  should  re- 
quue  competitive  bidding  foi  railway  securities. 
The  contention  of  those  in  favoi  of  *  competitive 
bidding  was  that  municipalities  and  States  sold 
their  secuiities  by  competitive  bidding  and  that 
it  was  feasible  for  the  railways  to  do  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  opposed  to  competitive 
bidding  likened  the  lelatums  between  a  railway 
company  and  its  bankers  to  that  between  an  indi- 
vidual and  his  lawyers,  or  his  doctor.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  man  who  was  involved  in  a 
possible  lawsuit  did  not  shop  around  for  a  cheap 
lawyer  who  would  take  his  case  but  lather  paid 
the  fee  of  the  lawyer  who  had  handled  his  busi- 
ness regularly  heretofore;  or,  in  the  same  way, 
a  man  who  was  sick  did  not  advertise  for -bids 
by  the  doctors  but  called  in  his  regular  doctor 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  some  other  doctor 
would  have  taken  the  case  for  a  somewhat  lower 
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fee.  The  argument  that  goes  in  favor  of  regular 
bankers  would  have  been  conclusive  had  the 
ethics  of  the  relationship  between  bankers  and 
railways  been  as  high  as  the  opponents  of  com- 
petitive bidding  for  railway  securities  assumed 
that  it  was.  There  was,  however,  one  instance 
on  a  large  scale  which  tended  to  show  that  this 
relationship  was  not  regarded  by  railway  bank- 
ers in  the  same  light  in  which  the  higher  type 
of  lawyer  regarded  his  relationship  with  his 
regular  client. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  a  system 
of  railways  owning  11,523  miles,  and  which  in 
the  past  had  a  very  high  credit,  having  paid 
7  per  cent  on  both  $100,000,000  of  common 
stock  and  on  the  same  amount  of  preferred 
stock,  built  an  extension  during  1905  and  1906 
from  its  Western  terminus  in  the  Dakotas  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  extension  was  by  far 
the  laigcst  piece  of  new  railway  construction 
undertaken  in  recent  yearn  The  ciedit  of  tho 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  was  used  to 
finance  the  project  The  now  load,  however, 
known  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Round,  went  through  a  territory  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  almost  no  local  traffic.  The  line 
closely  paralleled  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northein  Pacific,  and  on  through  IniHiness  was 
competitive  with  these  long-established  railways. 
The  new  road  was  also  competitive  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  National 
Railways  of  Canada 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  had  an 
issue  of  $46,000,000  in  4%  per  cent  bonds  due 
June  1,  1025.  The  regular  bankeis  of  Hie  road 
who  had  sold  its  securities  to  finance  the  exten- 
sion to  the  Pacific  coast  were  Kithn,  Txieb  & 
Co  Tins  fii  in  of  bankets  did  not  undcitake  to 
finance  the  extension  or  lefinance  the  $40,000,000 
due  June  1,  and  convention  prevented  other  bank- 
ing houses  fiorn  offering  to  extend  or  refinance 
tho  bonds  falling  due  on  that  date  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  flt  Paul  ap- 
parently regarded  himself  JIB  representative  of 
the  bankers  rather  than  trustee  for  the  stock- 
holders At  any  late,  he  made  no  eftoits,  or 
at  least  no  efforts  which  were  successful,  to 
interest  other  bankcis  in  the  extension  of  the 
bonds  due  June  1,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
curred in  an  application  made  for  receivership 
by  a  supply  company  piior  to  June  1,  when  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  interest  was  due 
and  the  counsel  for  the  president  advised  that 
if  this  intciest  was  paid  and  the  $40,000,000 
1ue  within  a  few  months  could  not  be  paid,  the 
payment  of  the  small  amount  of  interest  due 
tTiight  be  considered  a  preferential  payment  by 
which  the  president  would  make  himself  person- 
illy  liable  foi  damages 

Whether  or  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission could  have  invited  other  bankers  to 
-(•finance  the  bond  issue  due  June  1,  1925,  is  a 
question  that  is  hardly  open  for  serious  debate 
ifter  the  commission's  own  success  in  rejecting 
he  specific  bid  for  equipment  trust  certificates 
nade  by  a  banking  house  on  the  ground  that  the 
;>rice  at  which  the  railway  company  sold  the 
lecurities  to  its  bankers  was,  in  the  commission's 
jpinion,  too  lo\v.  At  any  rate,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  did  not  avail  itself  of 
Jhe  opportunity  presented  for  constructive  work 
n  preventing  a  railway  receivership.  After  the 
•eceivership  had  taken  place  in  April,  11)25,  the 
•ommission  instituted  an  investigation  before  an 
'xaminer  into  the  receivership  of  the  Chicago, 


Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Up  to  January,  1929,  no 
comprehensive  report  of  the  commission's  in- 
vestigation had  been  made  public.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  same  bankers  who  had  failed 
to  refinance  the  maturing  bonds  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  reorganized  the  railway 
property  under  the  name  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  Pacific.  The  stockholders  were  compelled 
to  subscribe  for  new  securities  if  they  wished  to 
retain  their  stock  interest  in  the  company  or 
rather  to  exchange  their  stock  interest  in  the 
old  company  for  a  stock  interest  in  addition  to 
the  bonds  which  they  subsciibed  for  in  the  new 
company ,  the  bonds  which  they  received  for  their 
so-called  assessment  were  well  secured  and  a 
haidship  was  worked  on  the  stockholders  only 
if  it  was  inconvenient  or  impossible  for  them 
individually  to  put  moie  money  into  the  railway 
company  in  which  they  already  had  a  part  of 
their  savings  invested.  The  assessment  was  in 
the  nature  ot  what  would  be  called,  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  small  European  country  had  made 
it,  a  forced  loan.  The  powei  leanness  of  the 
small  stockholder  in  a  railway  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul.  The  piocceds  of  the  assessment  against 
stockholder  was  used  to  pay  off  a  loan  of  $60,- 
000,000  to  the  Govei  imioaf  The  outstanding 
illufetiation  of  the  failure  of  the  Intel  state  Com- 
merce Commission  to  effect  any  ladical  improve- 
ment in  the  lelationship  between  railway  com- 
panies and  their  bankets  was  possibly  the  most 
historically  important  aspect  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  i  eceivership. 

Consolidations.  In  the  amendment  to  the  In- 
tei  state  Commeice  Act  which  amendment  was 
passed  in  Kebiuary,  1<J2Q,  it  is  piovidcd  that: 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  pre- 
pare   and    adopt    a    plan    for    tho    consolidation    of    the 
railway  piopeities  of  the  continental  iJnited  States  into 
a  limited  number  of  systems       In   the  division  of  suth 
railwajs  into  Buoh  systems  undei   buch  plan,  competition 
hliiill    he    preserved    as    fully    as    possible    and    wheiever 
praLticahlo   tho    existing   routes    and    channels   of    trade 
and    (omnieitc    shall    be    maintained.      Subject    to    the 
foiegoing  lequirements,   the  several  s>  stems  shall  be  so 
arranged    that    the    cost    of    transportation    as    between 
competitive  systems  and  as  related  to  the  values  of  tho 

Kioperties  tluough  which  the  service  is  rendered  shall 
e  the  same,  so  far  as  piactu-able,  so  that  these  sys- 
tems can  employ  uniform  rates  in  the  movement  of 
competitive  trafhc  and  under  effluent  management  earn 
substantially  the  same  rate  of  return  upon  the  value  of 
their  respective  railway  properties 

(5)  \Vheii   the    Commission    has   agreed   upon   a   ten- 
tative   plan,    it    shall    give    the    same    due    publicity    and 
upon  reasonable  notice,   including  notico   to  the  Gover- 
nor of  each   State,   shall  hear  all  persons   who  may  file 
or   present   objections   thereto      The    Commission   is   a,u- 
thoiized  to  prescribe  a  procedure  for  such  hearings  and 
to  fix  a  time  for  bringing  them  to  a   close      After  the 
hearings  are  at  an   end,   the  Commission   shall   adopt  a 
plan  foT    such   consolidation  and  publish  tho  same,  but 
it  may  at  any  time  thereafter,   upon  its  own  motion   or 
upon   application,   reopen  the   subject  for  such   changes 
or   modifications    as   in    its   judgment    will   promote    the 
public  interest      Tho  consolidations  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  in   harmony  -with   such   plun 

(6)  It  shall   be   lawful   for  two  or  more  carriers  by 
railroad,   subject  to  this  Act,  to  consolidate  their   prop- 
erties 01    any  part  thereof,  into  one  corporation  for  the 
ownership,    management,    and   operation   of   th«   proper- 
ties   theretofore    in     separate    ownership,     management, 
and  operation,  under  the  following  conditions* 

(a)  The  proposed  consolidation  must  be  in  harmony 
with  and  in   furtherance  of  the   complete  plan  of  con- 
solidation   mentioned    in    paragraph    (5)    and    must   be 
approved  by  the   Commission. 

(b)  The  bonds  at  par  of  the  corporation  which  is  to 
become    the   owner    of    the    consolidated    properties,    to- 
gether with  the  outstanding  capital  stock  at  par  of  such 
corporation,    shall   not  exceed   the  value  of  the   consoli- 
dated properties  as  determined  by  the  Commission      The 
value  of  the   properties  sought  ( to   be   consolidated  shall 
be  ascertained  by  the  Commission  under  section  19a  of 
this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
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proceed  immediately  to  the  ascertainment  of  such  value 
for  the  properties  involved  in  a  proposed  consolidation 
upon  the  filing  of  the  application  for  such  consolidation 
(<•)  Whenever  two  or  more  carriers  propose  a  con- 
solidation under  this  section,  they  shall  present  their 
application  therefor  to  the  Commission,  and  thereupon 
the  Commission  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  each  State 
in  which  any  part  of  the  properties  sought  to  be  con- 
solidated is  situated  and  the  carriers  involved  in  the 
roposed  consolidation,  of  the  time  arid  place  for  a  pub- 
ie  hearing  If  after  such  hearing  the  CornmthBton  finds 
that  the  public  inteiest  will  be  promoted  by  the  con- 
solidation and  that  the  conditions  of  this  section  have 
been  or  will  be  fulfilled,  it  may  enter  an  order  approv- 
ing and  authorizing  such  consolidation,  with  such  mod- 
ifications und  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
may  prescribe,  nnd  thereupon  such  consolidation  may 
be  effected,  in  accordance  with  such  order,  if  all  tho 
carriers  involved  assent  thereto,  the  law  of  any  State 
or  the  decision  or  order  of  any  State  authority  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

No  comprehensive  plan  of  consolidation  was 
promulgated  by  tho  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, although  the  commission  employed  Prof. 
William  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard  University,  to 
prepare  a  tentative  plan  of  consolidation,  which 
he  did,  dividing  the  railways  of  the  continental 
United  States  into  twenty -one  systems.  The 
commission  promulgated  this  plan  with  some 
modifications  of  its  own  as  a  tentative  plan  and 
in  1928  was  engaged  in  di  awing  up  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  in  accordance  with  which,  piesuma- 
hly,  the  railway  companies  could  woik  for  con- 
solidation. 

The  contrast  hetweeri  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  and  that  in  England  is  striking  Fol- 
lowing the  War,  the  English  lailways  were  re- 
turned to  the  private  owning  corpoiations  under 
a  plan  for  amalgamation  into  foui  large  systems 
"Amalgamation"  is  the  English  tei  m  which 
roughly  coi  rcsjwrids  with  the  American  "con- 
solidation "  The  English  genius  fox  getting 
things  done  practically  and  with  substantial 
justice  was  manifest  in  the  case  of  the  railway 
consolidations  Theie  were  at  the  beginning  of 
1929  foui  large  English  railway  companies — the 
London  &  North  Eastern,  the  Creat  Western, 
the  London,  Midland  &  Scottish,  and  the  South- 
cm  These  large  systems  have  absorbed  the 
smaller  railway  companies,  with  some  exceptions, 
and  in  geneial,  the  scheme  of  English  amalga- 
mation has  worked  and  is  \\oiking,  in  1()29.  On 
the  othei  hand,  the  American  Intel  state  Com- 
meice  Commission  has  failed  to  outline  a  plan 
for  consolidation  into  a  limited  number  of  sys- 
tems, and  in  1929,  there  was  before  Congress 
the  Paiker  Bill,  which  would  relieve  the  commis- 
sion of  the  necessity  for  drawing  up  such  a  plan. 

Undei  private  initiative,  two  important  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  foim  consolidations, 
both  of  which  have  been  disappioved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  One  was  in 
the  East  and  was  advocated  by  the  Van  Schwer- 
irigen  Bi  others,  of  which  O.  P.'  H  Van  Schwerin- 
gen  is  the  most  active  member  They  originally 
proposed  the  consolidation  of  the  'New  Yoik, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis  Railway  Company,  called 
the  Nickel  Plate,  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  the  Pere  Marquette 
The  commission  disapproved  of  this  plan  for 
various  reasons,  among  which  was  the  mannet 
in  which  the  consolidation  was  to  be  effected. 
The  Van  Schweringens  bought  the  controlling 
stock  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  from  the  H  E. 
Ilnntington  Estate,  voted  the  stock  to  have  them- 
selves elected  directors,  and  then  as  directors 
voted  to  lease  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  the 
Nickel  Plate.  The  minority  stockholders  brought 
suit  in  the  courts  to  prevent  the  consolidation 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Van  Schweringens  and 


their  associates  had  gained  control  of  the  Erie 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Erie  voted 
to  lease  that  property  to  tho  Nickel  Plate. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minority 
stockholders  to  consent  to  the  plan  approved  by 
the  majority  stockholders,  but  in  a  long  deci- 
sion, the  commission  refused  its  approval  of  the 
consolidation.  This  decision  was  1  landed  down 
by  the  commission  in  1920.  Later  on,  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to 
lease  the  Erie  and  the  Pere  Marquette  The 
commission  refused  its  appioval  of  the  lease 
of  the  Erie,  but  approved  the  lease  of  the  Pere 
Marquette.  A  rehearing  of  the  Erie  case  has 
been  asked  for  and  final  disposition  of  the  case 
had  not  been  made  and  accepted  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1929. 

The  other  important  merger  case  was  known 
as  the  Loiee-Kansas  City  Southein  case.  The 
Kansas  City  Southern  is  a  road  with  $f>0,959,000 
of  stock  outstanding  and  a  total  of  $02,090,800 
of  bonds  This  company  acquired  a  substantial 
stock  interest  in  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  and 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  The  Kansas  City 
Southein  runs  from  Kansas  City  south  to  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  runs  from  St  Louis  south- 
west into  Texas  connecting  Ualveston,  Houston, 
and  Dallas,  Tex  ,  with  St.  Louis.  The  Missouii, 
Kansas  &  Texas  runs  fiom  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  southwest,  seiving  some  of  the  same  Texas 
cities  scived  by  the  St  Louis  Southwestern. 
One  of  the  chief  objectors  to  the  proposed  con- 
solidation was  a  man  who  had  bought  the  so- 
called  orphan  line  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  which  had  been  sold  at  auction  separately 
at  the  time  that  the  Missoini,  Kansas  &  Texas 
was  icoiganized  following  a  leceivership.  He 
testified  bcfoie  the  Intel  state  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  he  had  hoped  and  expected  to  sell  his 
short  line  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and 
that  the  pioposed  consolidation  did  not  take 
this  01  other  short  lines  into  the  consolidation 
The  commission  letused  its  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed consolidation  in  part  on  the  ground  that 
the  Kanas  City  Southern  was  the  smallest  of 
the  thiee  companies  and  that  for  it,  opeiating 
841  miles  of  railway,  to  lease  the  Missoun, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  operating  3189  miles  ol  rail- 
way, was  economically  unsound,  and  because 
the  consolidation  did  not  provide  for  taking  care 
of  the  short  lines  m  the  teintory  in  which  the 
consolidated  company  would  operate  Appar- 
ently, an  impasse  has  been  aimed  at  between  the 
Intel  state  Commerce  Commission  and  the  men 
who  ha\e  been  tiying  to  effect  consolidations, 
on  the  question  of  short  lines 

It  is  well  recognized  that  a  lailway  system 
can  be  made  piofitablc  or  unprofitable  through 
a  wise  01  unwise  purchase  of  shoit  lines  in  the 
piocess  of  expansion.  Thus,  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  under  the  very  wise  diiection 
of  E  P  Uipley,  bou»ht  01  built  only  lines  that 
were  piofitable  and  added  to  the  system's  earn- 
ings. On  the  othei  hand,  the  early  system  of 
the  Southein  Railway  was  an  illustration  of 
how  a  large  system  could  be  bi  ought  almost  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  through  the  purchase 
of  unpiofi table  shoit  lines,  which  cost  more  to 
maintain  and  operate  than  they  contribute  in 
net  earnings  to  the  parent  system  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  apparently  inter- 
prets the  consolidation  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Act  to  be  a  mandate  for  foicing  on  the  largei 
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railway  companies  with  good  credit  the  problem 
of  development  of  the  short-line  railways.  In 
the  Southwestern  merger  case,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  leave  out  these  unprofitable  lines  on  the 
theory  that  their  inclusion  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  consolidation,  which  of  course 
was  to  form  a  piofitable  railway  company. 

Erie  and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford. Even  a  brief  record  of  the  years  fiom  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1014  to  tho  end 
of  1028  should  include  a  inference  to  the  great 
change  in  credit  position  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  TTartfoid  and  the  Erie  Kaihoad.  The 
main  line  of  the  former  runs  fiom  just  outside 
New  York  City  tbiough  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Boston,  Mass.  The  system 
covers  southern  New  England  with  a  network, 
and  in  all  the  company  operated,  on  an  average 
during  1928,  2074  miles  of  railway.  This  means 
road  miles,  thus  a  mile  of  double  track  or  four 
tracks  is  only  counted  as  one  mile  of  railway. 
The  company  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent  on  its  common  stock  in  1928.  In  1923 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Haitford  earned 
$133,940,580  gross,  and  the  railway  operating 
income  after  the  payment  of  expenses,  rentals, 
and  taxes,  was  $13,277,728  net.  In  1927  the 
company  earned  $139,824,315  gross,  and  the 
railway  operating  income  was  $25,235,284  net. 
The  veiy  complete  change  which  has  come  about 
in  the  ciedit  of  the  company  is  reflected  in  the 
price  of  its  common  stock,  which,  in  January, 
1924,  was  quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change at  $20.  In  January,  1929,  it  was  quoted 
at  $87.  In  1924  there  was  a  possibility,  at 
least,  of  the  New  York,  New  Havon  &  Hartfoid 
necessarily  going  through  a  receivership.  By 
the  beginning  of  1929,  apparently  the  manage- 
ment of  the  propei  ty  had  so  completely  over- 
come its  operating  difficulties  that  there  was 
eveiy  piospect  for  a  continued  profitable  opera- 
tion. 

New  Construction.  The  Railway  Age  of 
New  York  has  compiled  each  year  since  1893 
a  comprehensive  and  intelligent  record  of  the 
new  mileage  of  railways  built  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  the  annual  statistical  number  of  the 
Railway  Age  for  January,  1929,  gives  the  road 
mileage  built  in  each  year,  1914  1928,  inclusive- 

NEW  LINES  OF   RAILWAY   COMPLETED   IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES 


1914 
1915 
191(> 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


.  .  1,532 

1922 

933 

1923  

1,098 

1924   . 

979 

1925    .  . 

721 

1926  . 

686 

1927     ..   . 

314 

1928    .  .   .  . 

475 

324 
427 
579 
644 

1,005 
779 

1,025 


It  \\ill  be  noted  that  the  largest  number  of 
miles  built  since  1910  was  in  1928,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  in  the  latter,  the 
new  mileage  was  as  follows 


NEW     LINES      OF     RAILWAY  COMPLETED      IN 

CANADA 

1,978          1922  145 

1923  .                  .       655 

19'J4  .                   615 

1925  .    .  .   414 

1926  335 

1927  .   .  .   310 


1014 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


718 
290 
207 
135 
433 
305 
252 


1928 


723 


In  the  period  since  the  War,  the  development 
of  railways  in  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
tensive rather  than  extensive.  The  Railway  Age 
compiles  also  a  record  of  railway  mileage 
equipped  with  automatic  signals.  This  record 
shows  the  following  figures,  the  figure  for  1914 
being  taken  from  records  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  later  figures  being  those 
compiled  by  the  Railway  Age: 


1914 

i9ir>  . 

1916 
1917    .  . 

8,204 
.   1,296 
.  1,891 
...  2  482 

1922 
1923 
1924   . 
1925 

..  1,254 
.   .   .  2,019 
.  .  2,515 
2,726 

191« 
1919  ..  . 
1920  

1,934 
1,923 
.  .  .  .   546 

1926   . 
1927 
1928  .  . 

.  .     4,992 
.   .  .  5,127 
8,121 

1921 

830 

Of  the  1928  total,  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways built  291  miles  and  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
378  miles. 


Two  important  developments  of  the  years  just 
prior  to,  and  including,  1928  have  been,  first,  the 
installation  of  distant  switches  controlled  by  a 
towel -man  permitting  a  train  to  take  a  passing 
siding  at  the  direction  of  a  tower-signalman  and, 
second,  the  installation  of  switching  yauls  with 
so-called  car  retardeis  which  are  manipulated 
fiom  a  towei,  thus  reducing  the  possibilities 
of  accident  due  to  human  en  or  under  the 
old  method  by  which  a  switchman  rode  on 
each  individual  freight  car  and  applied  the 
hand  brakes  to  bring  his  car  to  a  stop  at  ap- 
proximately the  point  to  which  it  had  been 
switched  cither  by  gravity  or  by  a  switching 
locomotive. 

Equipment  Prices.  It  is  intei  eating  to  note 
the  tiend  of  prices  of  railway  equipment.  In 
1914  the  aveiagc  pi  ice  per  pound  of  locomotives 
was  about  $0837,  in  1927  it  was  $17415  per 
pound.  In  1914  the  average  pure  for  all-steel 
cars  was  around  $2  40  per  pound  and  in  1927, 
.$402.  For  composite  wood  and  steel  cars,  the 
avejago  price  was  $237  per  pound  in  1914  and 
$495  in  1927  The  price  for  all-wood  cars 
was  $2.25  per  pound  in  1914  and  entimated  to 
be  $4.45  per  pound  in  1927.  To  give  some  idea  ot 
the  weight  of  locomotives  and  cais  used  on  i  ail- 
ways  in  1928,  a  few  typical  examples  are  given: 
Thus,  in  1928  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
ordeied  12  locomotives  weighing  on  an  average 
of  ,395,000  pounds,  the  Eiic  ordeied  3.j  locomo- 
tives averaging  461,470  pounds;  the  Southern 
Pacific  01  dei  ed  10  locomotives  averaging  (514,600 
pounds.  In  1928  the  Chicago  &  Nuith  \\estern 
ordeied  23  suburban  coaches  avei aging  99,600 
pounds  each;  tho  Erie,  25  suburban  coaches 
averaging  101,500  pounds  each;  the  Southern 
Pacific,  live  passenger  coaches  averaging  143,000 
pounds  each.  It  must  be  remembered  of  couise 
that  prices  of  railway  equipment  vaiy  from  year 
to  year  and  from  month  to  month  within  the 
jear  and  also  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  business  on  hand  with  the  equipment  builders. 

A  typical  locomotive  ordered  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  m  1928  was  of  the  4-0-2  type;  that 
means  there  were  four  wheels  on  the  front  truck, 
six  drivers,  and  two  wheels  under  the  cab.  The 
tractive  force  of  this  locomotive  was  43,060 
pounds.  It  was  equipped  with  a  booster,  which 
is  an  auxiliary  engine  giving  it  additional  trac- 
tive effort,  for  use  principally  in  starting.  The 
total  tractive  force  with  the  booster  was  53,000 
pounds. 

In  1928  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
equipping  refrigerator  cars  with  cooling  devices 
other  than  ice.  The  application  of  solid  carbon 
dioxide,  the  so-called  dry  ice,  as  a  substitute 
for  water  ice  in  the  refrigerator  cars  was  ex- 
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perimented  with  but  up  to  the  end  of  1928  had 
not  reached  the  stage  of  practical  commercial 
application. 

Julius  IT.  Parmalee,  director  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics, writing  in  the  Railway  Age,  summarizes 
the  results  of  railway  operations  in  1928  as 
follows : 

1.  Freight  traffic  for  the  year  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  in  1027.  The  traffic  for  the  first  BIX  months 
was  about  four  per  cent  below  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1927,  vhile  the  traffic  of  the  second  six 
months  was  about  four  per  cent  above  1027 

2  Passenger  traffic  declined  in  every  month  of  1928, 
the  decrease  for  the  year  being  about  BIX  per  tent 

3.  Operating  revenues  declined  less  than  one  per 
cent  There  was  a  largo  decline  during  the  first  BIX 
months,  and  an  increase  during  the  second  MX  months. 
The  gross  revenues  of  1928  weie  less  than  in  192 J, 
1926  and  1927,  but  uere  greatei  than  in  any  other 
preceding  year 

4  Operating    expenses    were    reduced   by    economical 
management  und  by  the  increased  efficiency  methods,  to 
the  extent  of   \\  2   per  cent,   bringing  the  totul   expenses 
of  the  vear  below  that  of  anv  preceding  year  t»in<  «.»  1922 

5  The  operating  ratio,   which  stood  at  72  6  per  cent 
in    1928,    AVdb    lower    than    any    year    wnce    1917,    and 
marked  a  real  IK  hu'vemenl  on  the  part  of  the  ruilwa>b 
with  respect  to  their  ability  to  control  their  expense** 

6  Net    railway    operating    income    amounted    to    $1,- 
180,000,000,    which    WHS   an   increase   over   1927   of   95 
millions,  but  was  less  than  in   1Q26  by   53  millions 

7  Railways  earned   a  rate  of  return  on   property   in- 
vestment   of    4  05    per    cent    in     1928       ThiH    rute    was 
higher  than  in  1927,  but  lower  than  in  1925  and  1920 

8  The    railways    attained    maximum    levels    of    per- 
formance in   at  least  nine  factors  of  efficient  opeiation, 
and   rea<  hed   a    high   level   of   performance  in    many    of 
the  other  factors 

9  General     lailway    efficiency    in     3928    was    on     a 
higher   level   than   in  any  year  since  the  War,    as   indi- 
cated  by    an    index   of   the  principal   significant   factors 
of  railway   efficiency. 

BAIL  WAYS,  ELKCTKIC.  See  ELECTRIC  RAIL- 
WAYS. 

RAINIS,  JANIS  ( 1 865-  ) .  Pseudonym  of 
Jams  Plieksans,  a  Latvian  poet  and  dramatist 
Considered  the  chief  lepiesentative  of  classic  and 
social  literature  in  Latvia,  he  is  the  author  of  ten 
volumes  of  poetry  and  four  volumes  of  tiansla- 
tions  fioni  the  literature  of  many  languages 
His  play,  The  Sons  of  Jacob  was  presented  111  Lon- 
don in  1924  HIH  othei  dianmtic  woiks  include 
Pun  idealists  (1904),  lr  guns  un  nakts  (Fire  and 
hiyht)  (1907),  Indultt  un  Arija ;  Joseph  und 
srnic  Hriidct  (1921);  Das  goldcnc  Ross  (1922). 
His  collected  works,  J.  Rama  kopoti  takfli,  weie 
published  in  two  volumes  (1912-14).  Among  his 
volumes  of  poetry  aie  W eh  Iras  sthja  (1905)  ; 
Talas  twnkanas  zila  rokard  (1909). 

RAISA,  ROSA  (^893-  ).  A  Russian  dra- 
matic soprano,  born  at  Bielostok  To  escape 
the  honors  of  the  Jewish  persecutions,  hei 
parents  fled  (1907)  to  Naples,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  musical  education  at  the  Consei  \atory 
under  Barbara  Marclnsio.  She  made  her  d£but 
at  Parma  (Sept.  0,  1913)  m  Veidi's  Oberto, 
Conte  di  Kan  Bonifacio ,  during  the  Verdi  ccni- 
tenary  celebration  under  Campanim,  the  director 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Association  Campanini 
engaged  her  the  next  year  for  Chicago,  where 
she  remained  as  one  of  the  principal  stars  and 
a  prime  favorite.  She  has  appeared  with  hi  il- 
liant  success  also  in  London,  Rome,  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiio,  Sao  Paulo,  and  New 
York.  Toscanini  chose  her  to  create  the  r61e  of 
Asteria  in  the  world  premiere  of  Boito's  Weronc 
(Milan,  May  1,  1924).  In  1920  she  married 
the  operatic 'baritone  Giaeomo  Rimini. 

RAISTJLI,  ri-soo'l£,  ACHMED  BEN  MOHAMMED 
(1868-1925)  A  Moroccan  bandit  and  political 
leader  (see  VOL.  XIX).  Instigated  by  Germany, 
he  led  a  revolt  against  the  French  government  in 
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Morocco  in  1918  and  continued  active  until  1923, 
when  he  surrendered  He  was  also  a  leader  in 
the  Riff  Rebellion  against  Spain  in  Spanish 
Morocco.  In  1924  he  opposed  Abd-el-Krim 
Early  in  1925,  he  was  taken  pusoner  by  the  lat- 
ter, nnd  died  in  prison.  See  MOROCCO. 

RAKOSI,  ra'ko-s6,  JENO  (EUGEN)  (1842- 
1929).  A  Hungarian  author  (see  VOL.  XIX), 
He  continued  to  publish  his  radical  paper  Buda- 
pesti  Hirlap  from  1881  to!925,  when  he  joined  the 
editoiial  staff  of  Pcsti  Jlirlap.  Consult  Eugen 
Rdkosi  der  Journalist,  by  F.  Popp  (1925). 

RAMON  Y  CAJAL,  ra-moii'  6  ka-Hal',  SAN- 
TIAGO (1852-  )  A  Spanish  histologist  (see 
VOL.  XTX).  He  retired  as  professor  oi  normal 
histology  and  pathological  anatomy  at  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  Madrid  in  1922.  He  was  honored  by 
numcious  European  and  American  universities 
and  learned  societies  and,  while  he  was  still 
alive,  a  monument  in  his  honoi  was  erected  at 
Zaragoza  His  later  works  include  Estudios 
sobrc  la  dcgeneracwn  ]/  re(jcncraci6n  del  sistema 
ncrvwso  (2  vols,  1913-14),  and  Rccuerdos  de 
mi  vida  (3  vols  ,  1901-17). 

RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COL- 
LEGE. An  institution  for  women  at  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chuich,  South,  founded  in  1893.  The  number 
of  students  registeied  inci  eased  from  610  in  1914 
to  853  in  1927-28,  the  faculty  members  from  47 
to  05  in  1928-29,  and  the  fibiaiy  from  12,500 
to  30,000  volumes  The  total  yeaily  income  was 
increased  from  $183,227  in  1914  to  $505,512  in 
1927-28,  and  during  1928  the  college  completed 
a  campaign  for  increased  endowment  which 
brought  the  imested  funds  up  to  more  than  $1,- 
200,000,  as  compared  with  $370,500  in  1914.  A 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  chaptei  was  installed  in  1916 
and  a  Pu  Gamma  Mu  chapter  in  1925  A  num- 
bei  of  new  buildings  weie  added  to  the  plant, 
including  the  Smith  Memorial  Student  Building, 
Webb  Dormitory,  the  piesident's  home,  and  an 
obserxatory,  and  in  1928  a  ne>\  hbraiy  to  cost 
$150,000  was  under  consti  uction,  uhile  $50,000 
was  pledged  by  the  Presser  Foundation  of  Phil- 
adelphia toward  the  erection  of  a  Fine  Arts 
Building  foi  which  the  college  was  to  raise  an 
additional  $50,000  President,  Dice  Robins  An- 
derson, Ph.D  ,  LL  D 

RANGE.     See  ABTILLEKY. 

RANGSTROM.  (A.  J.)  TURE  (1884-  ). 
A  Swedish  composer  and  conductor,  born  in 
Stockholm  In  1M05-07  he  studied  singing  with 
Julius  Hey  in  Berlin  and  Munich,  and  then  com- 
position with  J  Lindegien  in  Stockholm,  where 
he  settled  as  teacher  of  singing  and  critic  of  the 
Svenska  Dagblad  (1907-09),  Stockholm.?  Dag- 
blad (1910-14),  Daqens  Xyhcter  (1920-21),  and 
again  of  the  Stockholm.?  Dagblad  after  1927. 
In  1922-25  he  was  conductoi  of  the  Orkcster- 
forening  in  Gotenhurg.  In  1919  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Royal  Music  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm. His  principal  works  are  the  operas  Die 
Kronbraut  (Stuttgart,  1919;  Stockholm,  1922) 
and  MiddclaWcrhq  (Stockholm,  1921);  two 
symphonies;  seAeral  orchestral  suites;  Dithy- 
rambcf  Ein  ffcrbstgcsang,  Kin  Mittsommcrstuck. 
Es  singt  das  Mccr,  Intermezzo  drammatico  for 
oiche-stra,  Ballade  for  piano  and  orchestia;  two 
suites  for  violin  and  piano,  No.  1,  In  modo  anti- 
co,  No.  2,  In  modo  barocco;  Rhapsodic  for  string- 
quartet;  incidental  music  to  Isben's  Brand  and 
Strindberg's  ^o  Damascus. 

RANKIN,  JEANNETTE  (1880-  ).  An 
American  public  official,  born  in  Missoula,  Mont., 


and  educated  at  the  University  of  Montana  and 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  in  New  York  City. 
She  engaged  in  social  work  in  Seattle  and  took 
an  active  part  in  woman -suffrage  work;  she  was 
field  secretary  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.  In  1917  she  was  elected 
to  CongiesH  as  Reprcscntative-at-large  from 
Montana  and  was  the  first  woman  ever  seated 
in  that  hody.  She  was  defeated  for  reelection 
in  1020. 

RANSDELL,  JOSEPH  EUGENE  (1858-  ). 
A  United  States  Senator  (sec  VOL.  XTX).  He 
was  reflected  to  the  Senate  in  1918  and  1924  for 
the  terms  1919-31.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Senate  committees  on  agriculture,  civil  service, 
commerce,  interoccanic  canals,  and  printing.  One 
of  the  organ  i/eis  (in  1919)  of  the  National 
Merchant  Marine  Association,  he  has  served  as 
its  president 

RANSOME,  FREDERICK  LESLIE  (1868-  ). 
An  American  geologist,  born  at  Greenwich,  Eng- 
land, and  educated  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia He  was  assistant  in  mineralogy  and 
petrography  at  Ilaivaid  and  cntcied  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  where 
from  1900  to  192.3  ho  was  geologist,  in  charge  of 
various  sections  of  Westein  aieal  geology  (1912- 
10)  and  latei  of  metalliferous  deposits.  Dur- 
ing the  World  \\  ar,  Di.  Ransome  was  connected 
with  the  National  Ueseaich  Council.  lie  was  trea- 
suier  of  that  organization  and  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1919-24  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  economic  geology  at  the  University  of 
Ari/ona,  1923-27,  and  after  1927  held  a  similar 
professorship  m  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
ology  at  Pasadena.  In  addition  to  being  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Economic  (leology,  he  is  the  author 
of  many  official  monographs  on  the  geology  of 
western  mining  districts  and  papeis  in  scientific 
journals 

RAPALLO.  TREATY  OF  See  GERMANY,  under 
History;  ITALY,  under  llixtmy;  FIUME- ADRIATIC 
CONTROVERSY  ;  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND  TREATIES. 

RAPID  TRANSIT.  Notwithstanding  the 
World  War  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
\arious  countries  following  the  Aimistice,  there 
was  no  single  question  that  aioused  more  gen- 
eial  interest  in  and  about  large  cities  than  the 
provision  of  adequate  mban  and  suburban 
transit  facilities  This  was  duo  in  large  meas- 
ui  e  to  the  phenomenal  giowth  of  the  large  cities, 
and  the  concentration  of  activities  and  indus- 
tries in  ceitain  districts  at  a  distance  fiom 
available  housing  facilities. 

The  problem  was  not  entirely  one  of  new  or 
additional  subways,  there  weie  cities  where  ele- 
vated railways  weie  constructed  in  the  period 
under  consideration,  and  also  cities  wheie  im- 
portant readjustments  and  at  times  relocations 
of  surface  traffic  were  demanded  so  as  to  re- 
lieve in  a  measure  the  congestion  which  pre- 
vented the  proper  handling  of  the  traffic  espe- 
cially at  the  times  of  peak  load  and  when  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  vehicular  and  pedes- 
trian traffic.  Indeed  the  subway  idea  has  been 
slow  in  spreading  to  othei  cities  from  the  few 
big  centies  where  subway  building  has  been 
undertaken. 

The  troubles  were  not  only  of  construction. 
Since  1914  costs  of  operation,  due  particularly 
to  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  have 
mounted  so  that  in  many  American  lines  what 
was  considered  the  standard  fare,  of  five  cents 
has  become  inadequate  to  meet  even  operating 
costs,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
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the  operation  of  interurban  or  suburban  lines 
is  no  longer  possible  due  to  the  competition  of 
motor  vehicles  both  public  and  private.  In  New 
York  City  in  1919,  the  New  York  City  Railways 
and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  while  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company  later  was  saved 
only  by  careful  financing. 

So  serious  was  this  situation  in  the  United 
States  that  in  1920  when  the  report  of  a  Fed- 
eral Electric  Railway  Commission,  appointed  by 
President  Wilson,  May  31,  1919,  was  issued,  it 
was  frankly  stated  that  the  electric  railway  in- 
dustry was  without  financial  credit  and  was  not 
pioperly  performing  its  public  function.  The 
reason  for  this  was  given  as  early  financial  mis- 
management, various  economic  causes  accentu- 
ated by  high  price  levels  of  labor  and  materials, 
and  the  iarlure  of  the  five-cent  fare  to  provide 
revenues  adequate  to  meet  opeiating  costs,  main- 
tenance, and  necessary  extensions.  See  ELECTRIC 
RALWAYB. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  was  a 
movement  toward  government  operation  and 
ownership,  which  often  was  levealed  in  oppres- 
sive measures  of  regulation  that  interfered  with 
the  efficient  and  profitable  conduct  of  the  vari- 
ous utilities.  See  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

New  York  City  Subways.  The  years  after 
1914  witnessed  important  developments  in  New 
York,  but  also  a  disintegration  of  the  existing 
system  of  surface  lines  and  a  great  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  authoiities  in  developing 
plans  for  additional  lines  much  needed  and  m 
pio\uling  means  to  cai  ry  them  into  effect.  The 
so-called  Stein  way  Tube  under  the  East  River 
from  4'Jnd  Stieet,  Manhattan,  to  Long  Island 
City  was  opened  in  1915  as  a  pait  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  system  The  dual  sub- 
way system  was  fuither  developed  and  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  the  New  Yoik  Municipal  Railways 
including  the  Broadway  subway  were  opened  in 
1917  and  1918  and  were  extended  from  time  to 
time;  but  the  complete  development  of  the  dual 
system  along  the  lines  originally  laid  out  was 
long  delated  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
New  York  municipal  goveinnient,  which  was  fav- 
orably disposed  toward  city-owned  and  -operated 
tiansit  facilities  and  absolutely  opposed  to  any 
increase  of  fare  over  the  time-honored  five  cents. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  elevated  railways 
was  extended  by  the  building  of  third  tracks 
over  whrch  express  trains  were  run  to  take  care 
of  the  heavy  tiaffic  at  morning  and  night.  On 
Jan.  1,  1929,  New  York  City  had  in  operation 
002  0  miles  of  subway  and  elevated  main  track, 
or  a  total  of  214  8  route  miles.  Including  sid- 
ings, special  work,  and  yards,  the  total  track- 
age was  730."  miles.  Of  the  mam  tracks,  3406 
miles  were  operated  by  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Corporation  and  288.7  miles  by  the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan  Transit  Corporation,  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  New  Yoik  Municipal  Raihoad,  with 
2fl  7  miles  of  the  total  under  joint  operation  of 
the  two  companies  The  Tnterborough  system 
included  118  1  miles  of  company-owned  and  222.5 
miles  of  city-owned  main  track;  the  B.  M.  T. 
system,  147.1  miles  of  company-owned  and  141.6 
miles  of  city-owned  main  track. 

In  the  meantime,  the  delay  due  to  difficulties 
between  the  State-appointed  Public  Service  Com- 
mission for  the  First  District  (New  York  City) 
and  the  city  authorities  as  well  as  the  five-cent 
fare  issue  continued  to  hold  up  much  needed 
additional  subway  construction  All  lines  were 
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badly  overcrowded,  but  little  was  actually  ac- 
complished to  relieve  the  situation.  Finally,  in 
1924  the  New  Yoik  City  Board  of  Transportation 
took  over  subway  building  under  the  "police 
power"  of  the  State  Transit  Commission. 

The  election  of  1025  was  practically  a  "subway 
election"  and  afterwards  work  was  begun  on  the 
much  needed  north  arid  south  line  (so-called 
Eighth  Avenue  Line)  in  Manhattan,  and  on  vari- 
ous other  projects  included  in  a  new  municipal- 
owned  subway  system.  Of  the  54  79  route  miles 
constituting  the  first  unit  of  the  city's  now  sys- 
tem, in  1929  there  were  under  construction  37 
miles  of  subway  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Queens,  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $305,000,000.  This  work  in- 
cluded two  tunnels  under  the  East  River  arid 
one  under  the  Harlem  River.  Construction  of 
the  Eighth  Avenue  line,  extending  123  miles 
from  Fulton  Street  to  212th  Street,  had  been 
practically  completed  and  contracts  awarded  for 
tho  operation  of  the  line,  which  is  expected  to 
begin  in  the  spring  of  1931.  Equipment,  includ- 
ing 300  steel  cars,  block  signals,  and  six  sub- 
stations for  power  transmissions,  was  ordered 
in  August,  1929.  Othei  sections*  of  the  new  sys- 
tem under  construction  included  2  1C  route  miles 
of  the  Fifty-Third  Street-Long  Island  City  line, 
571  miles  of  Biooklyn  crows-town  line;  203 
miles  of  Houston-day  Street  line,  731  miles  of 
Cranberiy-Culver  line;  585  miles  of  Bionx  Con- 
coui se  line;  11  (iO  miles  of  Long  J bland  City- 
Jamaica  line;  497  miles  of  Scheimeihoin- Fulton 
Street  line,  and  2  2  miles  of  Sixth  A\enue  line. 
The  question  of  the  operation  of  the  new  sub- 
ways had  not  been  decided  in  1929.  It  seemed 
probable  that  the  city  would  operate  them  and 
also  take  over  and  operate  all  or  pait'of  the  ex- 
isting pnvately  owned  subways  on  the  fhe-cent 
faie  basis,  Vvith  the  taxpayers  shouldering  the 
opeiating  deficit  Up  to  September,  1929,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New 
York  City  had  authonml  the  cxpendituie  of  a 
total  of  $388,000,000  for  const! uction  and  equip- 
ment of  that  pait  of  the  Hist  unit  of  the  new  sys- 
tem which  was  under  contract.  Of  the  route 
mileage  undei  consti  uction  1907  miles  was  in 
Manhattan,  5.23  miles  in  the  Bionx,  1(1.87  miles 
in  Biooklyn,  and  1302  miles  in  Queens 

Plans  tentatively  adopted  1929  for  the  second 
unit  of  the  new  subway  system  call  foi  the  con- 
st i uction  of  an  additional  100  12  route  miles  and 
29481  tiack  miles  of  line,  to  cost  $438,100,000. 
Of  tins  total,  11  87  route  miles,  costing  $12U,- 
800,0(10,  would  be  built  in  Manhattan,  Bronx, 
1904  loute  miles,  costing  $78,000.000,  Brooklyn, 
1(584  route  miles,  $114,500,000,  Queens,  52*37 
route  miles,  $119,100,000. 

Boston.  The  Boston  Transit  Commission 
ceased  to  exist  on  June  30,  1918,  after  24  years 
of  existence  during  which  it  had  developed  a 
comprehensive  traction  system  for  that  city  and 
had  supplied  all  of  the  facilities  called  for,  or 
rather  all  that  means  were  available  for  con- 
stiucting.  After  the  elevated  railways  had  been 
constructed  and  the  subway  from  Tremont 
Street  to  Cambridge,  the  next  section,  the  Boyl- 
ston  Street  subway,  running  through  the  Back 
Bay  District  to  the  junction  of  Commonwealth 
Avenue  and  Beacon  Street,  was  opened  on  Oct. 
3,  1914.  Following  this  came  the  section  to  An- 
drew Square,  Dorchester,  which  was  opened  in 
1918  and  which  was  further  extended  in  1925. 
In  addition,  there  were  completed  the  Washing- 
ton Street  and  East  Boston  subways,  so  that 


Boston  had  a  well  unified  system  of  subways 
while  in  1928  an  extension  of  the  Boylston  Street 
Subway  was  authorized  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000, 
half  to  be  met  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Road  and 
half  by  the  City  of  Boston.  Operation  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Road  passed  into  the  control  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees  on  July  1,  1918,  and  to  meet 
deficiencies  in  revenue,  the  fare  was  raised  from 
five  to  seven  cents  on  August  1,  and  later  in  the 
year  to  8  cents.  Even  this  was  insufficient  to 
meet  operating  costs,  as  was  a  10-cent  fare 
adopted  later. 

Philadelphia.  Rapid  transit  development  has 
been  an  important  feature  in  Philadelphia.  An 
existing  subway  ran  east  and  west  under  Mar- 
ket Street,  terminating  in  a  short  north  and 
south  elevated  line  along  the  river  front,  and  on 
Apr.  26,  1915,  the  city  voted  a  bond  issue  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  subway  which 
would  cross  under  the  older  one  at  the  City  Hall 
and  extend  north  and  south  undei  Broad  Street. 
There  was  also  involved  an  elevated  line  to 
Fiankford  which  was  completed  in  1919.  The 
next  elevated  line  to  be  built  was  the  Woodland 
Avenue  section  of  the  Dai  by  route.  The  con- 
struction ref  ei  red  to  as  gradually  completed,  how- 
ever, did  not  meet  the  i  equipments  and  in  1923 
a  general  and  comprehensive  plan  was  under  con- 
sideration of  which  various  extensions  of  the 
subway  loutes  and  elevated  lines  were  decided 
on  By  1928  the  new  subway  north  fiom  City 
Hall  had  been  completed,  the  first  tiain  going 
into  seivice  on  September  1,  and  was  under  op- 
eration on  a  tempoiary  and  tentative  plan  pend- 
ing a  decision  as  to  final  arrangements.  Work 
was  being  actnely  pushed  on  the  line  south  from 
City  Hall. 

Chicago.  The  City  of  Chicago,  with  its  sur- 
face and  elevated  railways,  has  expeiicnced  a 
congestion  of  tiaffic  no  less  than  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  but  little  has  been  done  beyond  dis- 
cussion and  the  prepaiation  of  plans 

Detroit.  The  City  of  Detroit,  which  in  1922 
had  purchased  the  street  railway  lines  of  the 
Detroit  United  Railway  Company  and  added 
72  miles  of  new  tiack  to  the  system,  was  so 
near  its  debt  limit  that  little  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  bond  issues  for  pi  ov  id  ing  funds  for 
developing  increased  transit  facilities  or  1111- 
pioving  then  existing  conditions  In  1929  a 
rapid  tiansit  subway  plan  which  had  been  under 
consideration  for  beseial  yeais  was  submitted  to 
the  voteis  but  failed  of  adoption. 

Cincinnati.  In  1915  plans  for  an  extensive 
rapid  transit  system  involving  a  belt  line  sur* 
rounding  the  city  were  adopted,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing ye,ai  a  bond  issue  foi  this  purpose  was 
authorized  The  execution  of  the  project  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  World  War  until 
1921,  when  the  subway  poition  was  put  under 
active  construction  using  for  pait  of  the  route 
the  abandoned  Miami  and  Erie  ("anal,  thus  de- 
creasing construction  costs  materially.  The  loop 
as  planned  was  about  1045  miles  in  length  and 
consisted  of  245  miles  of  subways;  9  miles  in 
the  open  cut  with  bridges  or  subways  at  inter- 
secting streets;  02  miles  of  tunnel;  3.4  miles 
of  conciete  trestle,  and  1.4  miles  of  concrete 
elevated  structure.  The  line  begins  at  Fountain 
Squat  e  and  extends  north  in  subway  to  Walnut 
Street,  wheie  it  joins  the  canal  and  thence  west 
in  subway  to  Plum  Street,  where  the  line  turns 
north  in  subway  to  Brighton  whence  a  circuit  is 
made  returning  to  the  starting  point.  Another 
important  development  in  Cincinnati  was  the  con- 
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struction  of  a  large  doubled-decked  terminal  for 
interurban  electric  cars  whioli  served  also  as  an 
annex  to  a  large  office  building.  This  terminal 
was  connected  by  a  viaduct  with  the  Covington 
Bridge  over  the  Ohio  River.  There  was  also 
accommodation  here  for  the  Newport  cars  which 
crossed  on  the  Newport  or  Central  Bridge  and 
running  on  the  surface  entered  the  first  floor  of 
the  terminal.  See  CINCINNATI. 

St.  Louis.  With  the  development  of  its 
suburbs  and  the  congested  condition  of  traffic  in 
its  business  district,  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was 
forced  to  take  under  consideration  some  plan  in 
which  the  street  railways  would  be  extended 
and  rerouted  and  condition  a  relieved  as  by  the 
construction  of  a  subway  loop.  The  City  Plan 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities, 
and  other  organizations  were  considering  this 
problem  in  its  mtuiy  bearings,  but  no  actual  con- 
struction work  had  been  started  up  to  1029. 

London.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  in  in  1 4,  the  various  city  and  sub- 
urban railway  lines  in  and  about  ^London  were 
engaged  in  various  impi  ovements  and  exten- 
sions. The  suburban  lines  such  as  that  of  the 
London  and  Northwestern  from  Huston  to  Har- 
row were  electrified,  and  the  eleeti  ilication  of 
the  line  between  Hammersmith  and  Earls  Court 
of  the  District  Kail  way  Company  vastly  in- 
ci  eased  the  daily  number  of  trams.  The  geneial 
plan  was  to  tie  in  as  far  as  possible  the  subur- 
ban lines  with  the  uiban  tubes  and  to  adopt 
eleeti  ifioation  as  rapidly  as  possible  Natuially, 
the  War  interfered  with  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  many  of  the  projects  planned,  but  with 
the  return  of  peace  such  plans  \\cie  set  on  foot 
as  the  connection  of  the  CVntial  London  line 
with  the  suburban  bystem  ot  the  London  and 
Southwestern  Kailwav,  so  as  to  tiffoid  an  alter- 
native route  from  the  Hammersmith  district 
into  the  city  and  to  extend  it  as  far  as  the  su- 
burban district  of  Ealmg.  The  most  notable 
improvement,  perhaps,  was  the  ie< -on strut-turn 
of  the  City  &  South  London  line,  the  first  and 
smallest  of  the  many  tubes  which  had  been  built 
in  London.  This  tunnel  was  increased  to  stand- 
ard dimensions  so  that  its  tiaihc  could  be  ex- 
changed with  the  Hampstead  line  ami  provide 
for  thiough  tiaffic  between  the  noithern  and 
southern  districts  of  London.  The  scheme  of 
extension  undertaken  also  involved  a  connection 
between  the  City  &  South  London  Railway  and  the 
('baling  Cross,  Euston  &  flampstead  Hallway  ex- 
tending from  Eustoii  to  Aloinmgton  Crescent, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Hampstead  Hallway 
fiom  Ooldeis  Green  to  Edgewarp.  In  addition 
to  the  important  passengei  routes,  an  electri- 
cally opeiated  underground  lapicl  transit  mail 
railway  was  built  to  connect  the  chief  post  olfices 
and  trunk-line  depots  in  the  London  district. 
The  tubes  have  an  inside  diameter  of  9  feot  and 
contain  a  track  of  2-foot  gauge  over  which  trains 
of  motor  cars  are  operated  by  a  remote-control 
system.  Still  more  recently,  the  Piccadilly  Cir- 
cus station  of  the  London  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany has  been  rebuilt  and  the  work  of  bringing 
the  London  tubes  into  a  more  complete  and  up- 
to-date  system  has  continued. 

Madrid.  In  1919  the  City  of  Madrid  com- 
pleted and  put  into  operation  the  first  3  miles 
of  its  subway  system  extending  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  city  to  Puerta  del  Sol,  the 
centre  of  the  business  district.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  construction  carrying  the  line  to  the 
station  of  the  eastern  and  southern  railways. 


In  1020  there  was  opened  an  extension  of  1.15 
miles,  making  the  total  length  BIX:  miles.  This 
extension  is  built  under  a  mam  thoroughfare 
and  has  three  stations.  Its  maximum  giade  is 
3  per  cent.  The  track  is  laid  with  80-pound 
rails,  but  these  are  59  feet  long  instead  of  36 
feet,  as  on  the  older  pait  of  the  line.  Their 
joints  also  are  welded  solid,  expansion  joints  be- 
ing provided  at  intervals  of  appi  oxnnatcly  1000 
feet. 

Barcelona.  In  1924  there  was  completed  in 
Barcelona,  the  commercial  capital  of  Spain,  the 
first  subway  system,  which  was  designed  to  con- 
nect the  surface  railways  entering  the  city  from 
the  east  and  west.  On  Apr.  12,  1924,  there  was 
a  tempoiaiy  setoack  when  a  portion  of  the  vault 
in  the  centie  of  the  mediaeval  city  fell,  causing 
a  laigc  bleach  in  the  street  and  the  footways 
above,  but  the  work  was  pioseeuted  with  such 
vigor  that  it  was  opened  in  December.  In  1928 
a  loyal  concession  was  gi  anted  tor  building 
a  subway  between  Baicelona  and  Badalona,  an 
important  manufacturing  city  5  0  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  to  be  completed  within  four  yeais 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  50,000,000  pesetas. 

Sydney,  Australia.  An  interesting  transit 
scheme  has  developed  'for  Sydney,  New  South 
\\alcs,  which  involve  both  underground  and 
elevated  lines  and  a  combination  of  new  urban 
facilities  with  those  of  existing  loutes.  The 
urban  and  suburban  railways  weie  electrified 
and  extended  into  and  aiound  the  city  so  as  to 
form  a  city  loop,  from  which  lailways  lead  to 
the  western  and  eastein  suburbs  scived  by  a 
stieet  railway  service  system.  This  new  w'ork 
was  being  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
clectnti cation  of  the  suburban  steam  railways 
teiminating  at  the  Central  Railway  Station  on 
the  city  side  of  the  harbor,  and  at  Milson's 
Point.  Fiom  theie,  passengeis  would  be  bi ought 
into  the  city  and  distributed  over  four  under- 
giound  and  two  open-air  stations  011  the  city 
loop  The  fust  part  of  this  work  was  opened  in 
1920.  See  TUNNELS,  HUUKIER. 

Tokyo  Subway.  The  first  city  of  the  Orient 
to  adopt  the  subway  as  a  means  of  rapid  transit 
opened  its  first  work  late  in  December,  1927. 
Only  \ty>  miles  long  and  equipped  with  10  all- 
steel  cars,  this  line,  built  like  the  New  York 
subway,  doubtless  marks  the  beginning  of  such 
const i uct ion  in  the  East.  It  connects  two  sec- 
tions of  Tokyo,  Ueno  and  Asakusa,  for  which 
surface  facilities  had  proved  inadequate,  and  is 
piivately  owned. 

BASKOB,  JOHN  J.  (1879-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can capitalist  and  political  leader.  He  was  born 
at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  and  received  n  public-school 
and  business-college  training  He  lose  fiom  as- 
sistant treasuier  to  vice  president  and  member  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  h.  I  duPont  de 
Nemours  Company  of  Wilmington,  Del  ,  becoming 
also  vice  piesident  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation. 
In  1919  he  was  a  member  of  President  Wilson's 
Industrial  Conference.  During  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1928,  although  pieviously  a  Repub- 
lican, he  seived  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

BASMUSSEN,  ras'mus'sen,  KNUD  (JoiiAN 
VICTOR)  (1879-  ).  A  Danish  Arctic  ex- 
plorer (see  VOL.  XIX),  who,  after  1912,  made 
five  expeditions  in  North  Greenland  and  the 
American  Arctic.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
Eskimos  furnished  material  for  some  unusually 
interesting  books  which  include.  Liv  i  (Jrflnland 
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(1915) ;  En  Or  inlands  Drom  (1915)  ;  Min  Rejse- 
dafrbog  (1915);  Sermerssnakut  Tunnliarnilers- 
somtit  (1916) ;  N ye  Mannesker  (1919)  ;  Gr0nland 
lands  Polhavet  (1919)  ;  Myter  og  Kagn  fra  Grpn- 
land  (1921),  which  in  the  English  translation 
is  called  Eskimo  Folktales  (1921)  ;  In  the  Home 
of  the  Polar  Eskimos  (1923);  Myter  Og  &agn 
fra  Grfinland  (3  vols.,  1921-25);  Fra  Orjland 
til  Ktille  havet  (1926)  ;  and  Across  Arctic  Amer- 
ica (1927). 

RASPUTIN,  ra'spoo-ten',  GREGORY  (1871- 
1916).  A  Russian  monk  and  royal  favorite  (see 
VOL.  XIX).  Through  the  Czarina,  he  exercised 
an  unwholesome  influence  over  appointments  to 
ecclesiastical  posts  and,  during  the  first  veais  of 
the  World  War,  ovei  the  national  and  foreign 
policies  of  the  C/ar.  The  wide  publicity  which 
his  unmoral  conduct  and  his  relations  with  the 
royal  family  received  had  an  increasingly  alarm- 
ing effect  upon  the  public  morale.  During  the 
night  of  Dec  31,  1910,  he  was  murdered  by  in- 
fluential enemies,  headed  by  Prince  Yussupov, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Neva  River,  where 
it  was  found  the  following  day.  Consult  Has- 
pntin  and  the  Russian  Revolution,  by  Princess 
Catherine  Radziwi II  (1918);  Rasputin,  by  Prince 
Felix  \ussupov  (11)27);  and  Rasputin :  The 
Holy  Devil,  by  Rene*  Fiilop-Milller  (1928).  See 
RUSSIA,  under  JJiuloi  i/ 

RATHENAU,  ra'U-uo,  WALTER  (18(17-1922). 
A  German  political  economist  and  statesman, 
born  in  Heilm,  and  educated  in  the  German 
technical  schools.  In  1899  he  established  the 
first  factor y  for  electrochemical  specialties  in 
Germany  He  rose  rapidly  as  an  industrial  or- 
ganizer and  leader  and  became  in  1915  piesidcnt 
of  the  all-power! ul  Allgeincmc  Electrischc  Gesell- 
schaft.  During  the  years  1908  and  1909,  he 
served  as  an  economic  icpresentatixe  of  the  Ger- 
man government  m  the  Kaat  African  colonies. 
Wlien  the  World  War  broke  out,  he  was  in 
charge  of  official  organization  of  the  food  supply, 
but  did  not  remain  in  office  more  than  a  year 
Atter  the  German  revolution,  having  identified 
himself  with  the  radical  parties,  llathenaii  was 
appointed  Foieign  Minister  (1921).  lie  went  to 
the  Genoa  Conference  wrth  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion between  Germany  and  the  Allies  Although 
he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
Russian  Soviet  government  (the  Treaty  of  lla- 
pallo),  Ins  Genoa  mission  did  not  accomplish  its 
purpose  In  June,  1922,  he  was  assassinated  at 
the  instigation  of  reactionary  gioups,  who  could 
not  forgive  either  his  radical  policy  or  his  Jew- 
ish ancestiv 

1'athenau  was  one  of  the  few  German  leaders 
who  combined  a  remarkable  ability  at  industrial 
organization  with  philosophic  grasp  of  the  cul- 
tural needs  of  modern  societies  Hrs  writings 
range  from  speculative  philosophy  of  the  type 
called  professional  to  the  problems  of  industrial 
efficiency,  and  they  pass  by  the  highly  tieacher- 
OUH  shoals  of  social  and  economic  policy.  His 
^  on  Kommenden  Dmgen  (1918)  and  Was  Wird 
Werden,  translated  as  In  Days  to  Come  (1921), 
combine  prophetic  vision  with  a  scientific  under- 
standing of  sociological  intricacies.  His  othei 
works  include  Gcsammelte  Nehriften  (3  vols, 
1918)  ,  An  Deutschlands  Jugcnd  (1918)  ;  Kritik 
der  dreifachen  Revolution  (1919)  ;  Die  neue 
Wirttiehaft  (1919);  Naeh  der  Flut  (1919);  Die 
neue  (iesellsrhaft  (1919;  Eng  trans.  The  New 
Society,  1921);  Autonome  Wirtschaft  (1919); 
Kaiser  (1919)  ;  De  m  okra  tisch  e  En  twieklung 
(1920) ;  Cannes  und  (Jenua,  four  speeches  on  rep- 
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aration  (1922);  and  Der  Neue  Staat  (1922). 
His  Collective  Writings  were  published  in  two 
volumes  (1918  and  1925),  while  his  Speeches 
appeared  in  1924. 

RAVEL,  MAURICE  (1875-  ).  A  French 
composer,  born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyre'ne'es.  He 
received  his  musical  training  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire under  C.  de  Beriot  (piano) ,  A.  Gedalge 
(counterpoint  and  fugue),  and  G.  Faur6  (com- 
position). In  1901  he  won  the  second  Prix  de 
Home  with  a  cantata,  Alyrrha.  In  1920  he  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
1928  he  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pearing as  pianist  and  conductor.  As  a  com- 
poser, he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
impressionists,  second  perhaps  only  to  Debussy. 
While  he  does  not  shrink  from  daring  harmon- 
ies, unresolved  dissonances,  and  complicated 
rhythms,  his  themes  are  more  pregnant  ond 
definite  than  those  of  most  impressionists.  11  is 
talent  appeals  to  best  advantage  in  the  finely 
wrought  details  of  works  in  the  smaller  forms, 
especially  in  the  compositions  for  piano  He 
wrote  the  operas,  L*Heurc  Espagnole  (Paris, 
1911;  Chicago,  1920),  La  Cloche  Engloutic  (not 
yet  produced),  L'Etifant  ct  lea  Sortileges  (Monte 
Cailo,  1925),  and  Pour  ma  Fillc  (Pans,  1927)  ; 
the  ballets,  Daphms  et  Chloe,  La  Mere  VOye,  and 
Adelaide  on  le,  Langage  des  Flenrs  (all  in  Paris, 
1912),  and  Portrait  d*  Enfant  (Paris,  1920),  an 
overture,  Kheheiazadc ,  Rap^odic  Eupagnolt  ,  a 
choregraphic  poem,  La  r«7<?r,  a  piano  concerto  on 
Basque  themes,  Tioif*  Foemet*  (Mallurine),  for 
voice,  piano,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  and  string 
quartet,  tfhch(raza<le,  for  solo  \oice  and  orejies- 
tia,  some  chamber  music;  songs,  and  piano 
pieces,  among  winch  the  Valset*  Nobles  el  Scnti- 
mcii tales  are  particularly  fine. 

RAWLINSON,  HENUY  SEIMOUI,  FIRST 
BAUON  OF  TIILNT  (1804-1925).  A  British  sol- 
dier educated  at  Sandhurst  lie  entered  the 
anny  m  1884  and  served  in  India,  Burma,  the 
Sudan,  and  in  the  South  African  War  (1899- 
1902)  In  1914  he  was  dnectoi  of  recruiting,  but 
soon  enteied  active  command  Dining  the  heavy 
fighting  of  the  Somrne  (1916),  he  commanded  the 
4th  Army,  the  next  year  was  made  a  general, 
and  for  a  short  time'in  1918  was  a  member  of 
the  Allied  V\  ar  Council  Later  in  that  year,  he 
reorganized  the  broken  5th  Army,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  command  ol  the  4th,  diiving  the 
Gei  mans  over  the  Hindenburg  line.  He  re- 
ceived many  decorations,  both  British  and  for- 
eign, and  in  1919  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
In  the  same  yeai  he  was  commander  ot  the 
British  forces  in  northern  Russia,  and  in  19-0 
he  became  eomniaiider-in-chiel  of  the  Airny  m 
India,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Governor  Gcncial,  positions  winch  lie 
held  until  his  death  Tie  wrote  The  Officers9 
Note-book  Consult  The  Life  of  (Jeneral  Lotd 
Rawtvnson  of  Trent ,  from  His  Journals  and  Let- 
/P7.v,  edited  by  Major  General  Sn  Frederick 
Mauiice  (1928). 

RAY,  CHARLES  (1891-  ).  An  American 
actor,  born  in  Jacksonville,  111  ,  best  known  for 
his  work  111  motion  pictures  lie  began  Ins 
career  on  the  legitimate  stage  in  small  parts  in 
stock  and  vaudeville.  The  Coward,  The  Desert- 
er; The  Divu1cnd\  The  Pinch  Hitter  \  and  The 
Clodhopper  were  his  best  film  pieces  up  to  1920, 
when  he  incorporated  his  own  company  and 
produced  George  Cohan's  Forty-lire  Minutes 
From  Rtoadway;  James  Whitcomb  Kilcy's  The 
Old  Swimmin'  Hole;  Charles  Van  Loan's  Scrap 
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7ron;  Charles  Hoyt's  A  Midnight  Belli  and 
a  number  of  other  comedies. 

BATON.  The  artificial  silk  industry  on  a 
commercial  scale  dates  from  about  1889  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  Chardonnet  and  other  in- 
vestigators in  the  chemical  treatment  of  cellulose 
so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  spun  in  a  col- 
loid state  into  fibres  later  solidified.  Such  a 
material  has  many  of  the  properties  of  silk  fibre, 
including  gloss,  lightness,  fineness,  and  suscepti- 
bility to  dyes.  Known  at  first  as  artificial  silk, 
the  name  of  rayon  came  to  be  applied  to  any  one 
of  a  group  of  chemically  pioduced  textile  fibres 
or  the  yarn  or  tissue  made  theiefrom.  The  term 
rayon,  winch  previously  had  been  used  in  France, 
came  into  geneial  use  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  about  1924,  in  which  year  it  was 
adopted  and  appi  oved  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  other  trade  asociations. 
Rayon  now  began  to  figure  no  longer  as  a  substi- 
tute, but  as  a  distinct  fabric  with  certain  prop- 
erties which  manufactures  and  consumers  were 
quick  to  appieciate.  The  yarns  gradually  were 
improved  and  developed  so  that  richer  and  more 
useful  fabrics  could  be  woven. 

In  1928  the  world's  production  of  rayon  was 
estimated  at  about  347,940,000  pounds  distrib- 
uted as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  taken 
from  the  Textile  World  (New  York).  It  will  be 


UNITED  STATES  RAYON  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS, 
AND  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  CONSUMPTION  • 
From  Commerce  Reports 

(In  thous( 

inds  of  poun 

da) 

Year 

Approximate 

Imports 

Total  available 

domestic 

for  con- 

for 

production 

sumption 

consumption 

1911 

320 

1,800 

2,120 

1915 

4,111 

3,000 

7,111 

1920 

10,240 

1,480 

11,720 

1921 

15,000 

3,276 

38,276 

1922 

24,40b 

2,116 

26,552 

1923 

36,447 

3,029 

39,506 

1924 

38,494 

1,954 

40,448 

1925 

51,902 

5,441 

57,843 

1926 

63,618 

9,351 

72,999 

1927 

75,555 

15,045 

90,600 

1928 

97,901 

12,117 

110,018 

0  Source  United  States  Tariff  CommiRsion  for  years 
to  1922,  inclusive',  production  figures  for  1924. 
1926,  and  1928  arc  estimates  of  the  Daily  New*  Record 
of  New  York  Citv,  \\hile  for  1923,  1925,  and  1927  offi- 
cial census  figures  are  used,  other  figures  are  from  rec- 
ordb  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

The  American  rayon  pioduction  is  approxi- 
mately 100  per  rent  greater  than  that  of  the 
nearest  foreign  competitor,  yet  at  the  same  time 
there  are  extensive  imports  of  rayon  yarns  into 
the  United  States,  the  total  in  1927  amounting 
to  10,235,724  pounds,  valued  at  $13,664,493,  and 
in  1928,  to  12,733,590  pounds,  valued  at  $10,- 
901,789. 


IMPORTS  OP  RAYON  YARNS   INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
From  Commerce  Reports 

1£ 

127 

19 

28 

Country 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Austria 

425,630 

$    292,026 

156,883 

$     129,491 

Belgium 

585.H15 

432,025 

868,164 

613,120 

Canada 

49,460 

40,774 

1,773 

1,961 

Czechoslovakia 

1,238 

1,213 

56 

148 

France 

2,863,509 

2,286,685 

2,194,823 

1,999,887 

Germany 

2,603,123 

2,523,070 

2,638,542 

2,768,814 

Hungary 

20,123 

27,526 

36,358 

56,219 

Italy 

6,760,408 

5,612,694 

4,728,585 

3,552,800 

Netherlands 

2,627,529 

2,163,087 

1,548,594 

1,244,828 

Switzerland 

243,479 

220,170 

538,676 

501,963 

United    Kingdom 

53,773 

63,467 

20,395 

34,120 

Other  countries 

1,637 

1,756          , 

741 

438 

Total 

16,235,724 

$13,664,493 

12,733,590 

$10,901,789 

seen  that  in  1928,  as  in  previous  years,  the  United 
States  led  in  the  world's  production.  Further- 
more, it  is  quite  apparent  that  rayon  manufac- 
tuie  is  quite  generally  distiibuted  throughout  the 
woild.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  its  o\\n  pioduc- 
tion, the  United  States  imported  during  1928 
rayon  valued  at  $15,500,158,  in  which  iiguied 
yarns,  threads,  and  filaments  to  the  amount  of 
12,742,418  pounds,  valued  at  $10,905,531. 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  RAYON  BY  COUNTRIES 

From  Text 

!*!«   Woild 

Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

United   States 

62,575,000 

75,050,000 

97,700,000 

Great  Britam 

25,500,000 

38,803,000 

52,000,000 

Jtftly 

35,000,000 

36,000,000 

45,000,000 

Germany 

26,000,000 

31,000,000 

43,000,000 

Franc,  e 

15,500,000 

21,000,000 

30,000,000 

Holland 

13,500,000 

16,500,000 

18,000,000 

Belgium 

13,100,000 

13,500,000 

15,000,000 

Switzerland 

8,000,000 

10,340,000 

12,000,000 

Japan 

5,500,000 

8,000,000 

14,000,000 

Poland 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,500,000 

Austria 
C/echoslovakia 

3,500,000 
2,800,000 

3,500,000 
3,500,000 

4,000,000 
3,000,000 

Spain 

300,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

Hungary 

(«) 

(°) 

660,000 

Canada 

2,250,000 

2,600,000 

3,750,000 

Brazil 

(") 

(°) 

800,000 

Sweden 

(°) 

(') 

,i  ,10,000 

All   others 

1,555,000 

2,075,000 

700,000 

Total 

219,080,000 

266,868,000 

347,940,000 

fl  Included  in  "aU  others." 


In  the  American  industry,  four  processes  are 
used  to  treat  the  cellulose,  which  is  obtained 
from  cotton  linters  or  wood  pulp,  usually  spruce, 
and  is  the  basic  raw  material.  In  1928  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  American  production  by  processes 
was  as  follows  viscose,  84  per  cent  of  the  total; 
nitrocellulose,  9  per  cent;  cellulose  acetate,  5 
per  cent,  and  cuprammonmm,  2  per  cent 

The  layon  industry  in  the  United  States  dates 
from  about  1911,  when,  as  the  accompanying  table 
indicates,  the  approximate  domestic  production 
was  320,000  pounds  with  1,800,000  pounds  im- 
ported for  consumption.  For  10  years,  the  capac- 
ity of  the  American  plants  increased  rather 
slowly  with  an  average  annual  gain  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  pounds,  but  after  1921  the  in- 
dustry began  to  expand  and  by  1923  there  were 
six  large  and  well-organized  nianufactuung  cor- 
porations with  an  output  in  excess  of  35,000,000 
pounds  By  1925  the  annual  output  had  in- 
creased from  about  15,000,000  pounds  in  1921  to 
almost  52,000,000  pounds  during  the  four  year 
period  In  1926  there  was  an  increase  of  12,- 
000,000  pounds  followed  by  a  gain  of  12,000,000 
and  22,000,000  pounds  during  1927  and  1928, 
respectively,  or  a  total  gam  for  three  years  of 
40,000,000  pounds.  The  1929  production  was 
estimated  at  approximately  125,000,000  pounds. 

At   the   biennial   census   of   manufactures   in 
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1928  taken  by   the  U.  8.   Department  of  Com-  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  and  one  each  in  Connect?* 

merce,  the  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  cut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  and 

the  production  of  rayon  and  allied  products  in  West  Virginia.     The  statistics  for  1927  and  1925 

1927    reported,    for    that   year,    a   total    output  are  summarized  in  the  accompanying  statement. 

"  BAYON  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

(From  U.  8.  Census  of  Manufactures) 


1927 

1925 

1923 

Number  of  establishments 

19 

34 

81 

Wajpe  earners    (average  number)  • 

26,341 

19,128 

14,401 

Wages  " 
Goat    of     mafeiialH,     factory     supplies,     containers    for 

$28,649,441 

$22,975,605 

$16,383,987 

products,  fuel,  and  purchased  power  b 
Mnteiiiils.    supplies,    and   containers 

$25,747,792 
$22,74,3,855 

$18,477,965 
(fc) 

$12,093,522 

Fuel  and  power 

$3,003,937 

(r) 

(r) 

Products 

Total  value  6 
Rayon 

$109,888,336 

$88,060,962 

$59,051,916 

Yarns  — 

Pounds 

75,555,439 

Value 

$106,468,752 

Waste- 

Pounds 

2,985,390 

51,902,491 

Value 

$342,749 

$88,007,873 

Allied  products   (sheets,  etc.)  — 

Pounds 

2,053,204 

Value 

$3,076,835 

Other  products 

53,089 

Production,  by  process 

Total,  pounds 

80,594,033 

VisrOSP 

70,560,808 

No  data 

Othei  —  nitrocellulose,     acetate,    and    cuprammo- 

nium 

10,033  225 

Value  added  by  manufacture  d 

$84,140,544 

$69,582,997 

$46,958,394 

Horse  power 

122,406 

bb  9b(. 

25,424 

•  Not  including  salaried  employees 

bThe  amount  of  manufiu  lureis'  profits  cannot   be  calculated    from    the   census   figures    for   the    reason    that    no 
data  are  collected  in  rpprnrd  to  a  number  of  items  of  expense,   such  as  interest  on   investment,   rent,   depreciation, 
taxes,    insurance,   and   advertising. 
c  Not   reported   separately 

d  Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials,  factory  supplies,  containers  for  products,  fuel,  and  purchased  power. 


valued  at  $100,888,38(5,  an  increase  of  218  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  $88,060,002  for  1025,  the 
preceding  census  year.  The  production  in  1027 
was  made  up  as  follows  Yarns,  75,555.439 
pounds,  valued  at  $106,408,752;  allied  products 
(sheets,  etc.),  2,05,3,204  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,07(5,835,  and  waste,  2,985,300  pounds,  valued  at 
$342,749  This  industry  classification  embraced 
establishments  engaged  'primarily  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ia>on  yarns  and  of  allied  piodiicts  in  the 
form  of  sheets,  etc  ,  but  does  not  covei  establish- 
ments manufacturing  layon  yams  into  finished 
products,  such  as  textiles  In  1927  there  were  19 
establishments  employing  26,341  wage  earners 
engaged  in  the  production  of  rayon  and  allied 
products  as  against  14  establishments  and  19,128 
wage  earners  during  the  previous  census  year, 
1925  The  wages  paid  in  the  rayon  industry  in 
1927  amounted  to  $28,049,441,  an  "increase  of  24  7 
per  cent  ovei  1925,  and  the  cost  of  materials,  fac- 
toiy  supplies,  containers  for  products,  fuel,  and 
pui  chased  power  totaled  $25,747,792,  a  gam  of 
39.3  per  cent.  Of  the  19  establishments  reporting 
for  1927,  three  each  were  located  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  two  each  in  Ohio,  Pennsyhania, 


Additional  statistics  on  rayon  production  for 
the  United  States  are  gi\en  in  the  accompanying 
table,  also  from  the  Tc.rtilc  H7or/<7,  which  shows 
comparative  figuies  with  eailiei  years,  as  well  as 
the  production  for  1928  and  estimates  for  1929. 
These  statistics  indicate  that  the  industry  was  in 
the  hands  of  laige  and  eihcient  corpoiations  and 
the  mciease  in  production  and  capacity  since  its 
establishment  had  been  rapid  and  marked  On 
the  technical  side,  the  leading  features  of  the  mod- 
ern \meiican  layon  industry  have  been  the 
development  of  yarns  of  subdued  lustre,  and  the 
inci eased  production  of  rnultifilnment  layon  The 
leading  consumeis  in  1928  were  the  manufac- 
tui  ei  s  of  undei  wear  who  wrere  taking  pi  actically  a 
third  of  the  country's  production.  Next  came  the 
manufactuiera  of  cotton  goods,  who  used  layon 
in  combination  with  cotton  yarns,  accounting  for 
some  20  per  cent;  the  manufacturers  of  hosiery 
took  a  slightly  smaller  amount,  with  manufactur- 
ers of  silk  goods  in  fourth  place,  other  industries 
absorbing  the  remaindei  of  the  production.  The 
various  confeiimcis  weie  calling  tor  improved  and 
finer  yarns,  and  technical  advances  due  to  the 
research  chemist  and  engineer  continued. 


UNITED  STATES   RAYON   PRODUCTION 

P^stimate  by   Textile   World 


3924 

3925 

1926 

3927 

1928 

1929 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

The  Viscose  Co 

28,000,000 

35,000,000 

37,000,000 

41,000,000 

54,000,000 

66,000,000 

Du   1'ont    Ravon   Co 

4,000  000 

6,761,560 

10,900,000 

15,100,000 

JH.23  1,000 

22,800,000 

Tulme  Artificial  Silk  Co. 

4,250,000 

5,200,000 

7,000,000 

7,^00,000 

8,500,000 

10,500,000 

Celu  nose   Corp 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

3,500,000 

5,000,000 

6.000,000 

Industiml    Kn\on    Corp 

2,000,000 

2,250,000 

3,400,000 

3,450,000 

4,250,000 

6,500,000 

American    Bemberg 

2,  J  00,000 

3,000,000 

Amei  i<  HTI  Gl.'in/'Ktoff 

350,000 

4,000,000 

Skenandoa    Ravon   Corp. 

1,150,000 

1,250  000 

Belamose   Coip 

675,000 

875,000 

1,400.000 

1,,  180,  000 

3.700,000 

Delaware  Ravon   Co. 

500,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

Acme  Rayon  Corp. 

322,665 

400,000 

500,000 

710,250 

1,000,000 

Other  firms 

*  600,000 

500,000 

500,000 

2,300,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

Total 

38,850,000 

52,209,225 

62,575,000 

75,050,000 

97,701,250 

125,750,000 

BEA 
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RECLAMATION 


BEA.  SAMUEL  (1855-1929).  American  engi- 
neer and  railroad  president  (see  VOL.  XIX). 
In  1917  the  American  Railway  Association  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  special  commission 
on  national  defense  of  the  Railroads  War  Board. 
He  was  also  director  of  railroads  under  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  gave  his  yacht  to  the  United 
States  government  for  patrol  duty  in  the  At- 
lantic during  the  World  War.  He  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
1925. 

READ,  SIR  (CHARLES)  HERCULES  (1857- 
1929).  A  British  anthropologist  (see  VOL. 
XIX ) .  Ho  retained  his  position  as  keeper  of  Brit- 
ish and  mediaeval  antiquities  and  ethnogiaphy 
at  the  British  Museum  until  1921  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute 
and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  in 
1908-14  and  again  in  1919-24  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  British  and  other  Euiopean  academies. 

READING.  A  city  of  Pennsylvania  The 
population  rose  fiom  90,071  in  1910  to  107,784 
in  1920  and  to  115,400  in  1928,  by  estimate  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Three  concrete 
viaducts  have  been  constructed  since  1916;  one 
over  the  Schuylkill  Kiver  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  tiacks  at  Penn  Street;  another  over 
Schuylkill  Avenue  and  River  Road;  and  the 
third,  the  Lindbergh  Viaduct,  acioss  a  deep  val- 
ley owned  by  the  city  as  park  area.  A  concrete 
bridge  was  also  erected  over  the  river  at  Binga- 
man  Street.  The  school -building  programme  has 
included  the  construction  of  two  junior  high 
schools  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000  and  of  the  new 
Cosmopolitan  High  School,  which  cost  $1,500,000. 
Additions  were  made  to  two  hospitals  and  a  third 
was  built.  A  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  and  a  museum 
and  art  gallery  have  been  erected.  Since  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  city-plaimmg  commission,  the 
electric,  gas,  water,  sewor,  and  trolley  systems 
have  been  extended.  The  number  of  industrial 
establishments  increased  from  386  in  1914,  with 
output  valued  at  $53,232,000,  to  396  in  1927  with 
output  valued  at  $102,812,400.  Bank  clearings 
in  1928  amounted  to  $223,752,000.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  1927  was  $164,269,000; 
the  net  debt  was  $9,814,000. 

READING,  red'ing,  THE  RT.  HON.  RUFUS 
DANIEL  ISAACS,  FIBST  MVKQUIS  OF  (1860-  ). 
An  English  jurist  (see  VOL.  XIX),  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  f i  om  1 91 3  to  1 921 .  He  headed 
the  Anglo-French  Loan  Mission  to  the  United 
States  (1915),  and  leturned  as  Special  Envoy 
(1917),  and  High  Commissioner  and  Special 
Ambassador  (1918-19).  From  1921  to  1926,  he 
was  Viceroy  of  India,  at  the  end  of  his  term 
becoming  fiist  Marquis  of  Reading.  After  1926 
ho  was  captain  of  Deal  Castle.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle.  Consult  Lord  Reading,  by  C.  J.  C. 
Street  (1928). 

RECLAMATION,  LAND.  Reclamation  of 
land  for  agricultural  use  offers  larger  oppor- 
tunity for  increasing  food  production  than  any 
other  single  opeiation,  since  throughout  the 
world  thcie  aie  large  ureas  that  can  be  made 
productive  by  some  one  of  the  processes  em- 
braced by  this  toim. 

World-wide  figmes  for  the  aieas  susceptible 
of  reclamation  aie  not  available.  The  Year 
Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1921  gave  the  area  of  arid  land  sus- 
ceptible of  reclamation  as  30,000,000  acres,  and 
the  area  of  wet  land  susceptible  of  drainage  as 


90,000,000,  making  a  total  of  120,000,000  acres, 
or  an  area  equaling  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  improved  land  in  the  United  States,  or 
about  33  per  cent  of  the  present  crop  area  in 
the  United  States.  To  this  can  be  added  a  con- 
siderable but  not  definitely  known  area  of  land 
now  subject  to  overflow  but  capable  of  reclama- 
tion by  diking.  Probably  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  crop  production  of  the  United  States  can 
be  increased  at  least  one-third  by  land  reclama- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  definite  information,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  same  estimate  may  be 
applied  safely  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  For  the- 
United  States,  the  Ceiibiis  of  1920  shows  the 
area  actually  irrigated  in  1919  to  be  19,191,- 
716  acres;  the  area  in  existing  irrigation  enter- 
prises 35,890,811  acres;  and  the  area  drained 
in  1920  65,495,038  acres,  of  which  44,288,238 
acies  weie  leported  as  "improved"  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  definition. 

The  United  States,  about  1850,  granted  the 
swamp  lands  then  belonging  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  States  in  which  they  wore  situ- 
ated, in  order  that  the  States  might  provide  for 
their  reclamation  As  a  consequence,  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  not  participated  in  swamp- 
land reclamation,  otherwise  than  by  this  grant 
of  land.  In  the  case  of  irrigation  reclamation, 
the  United  States  government  has  helped  to 
promote  development,  first  by  removing  so  far 
as  possible  the  obstacles  to  development  by  non- 
governmental agencies,  and  later  by  government 
financing  and  constiuction.  In  1902  the  Rec- 
lamation Law  was  enacted.  This  set  aside  the 
receipts  fiom  the  sale  of  public  lauds  as  a  rec- 
lamation fund  to  bo  used  in  the  coimtruction  of 
irrigation  woiks,  to  bo  repaid  by  the  water  users, 
replaced  in  the  fund,  and  lined  again.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Census  of  1920,  the  acreage  ir- 
ugated  in  1919  by  works  built  under  this  law 
was  18,254,569  acies,  or  about  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  irrigated  in  that  year.  The  amount 
expended  under  the  law  at  that  time  was  re- 
ported as  $129,509,819,  which  is  186  per  cent  of 
the  total  investment  in  litigation  for  the  United 
States.  Interest  is  not  chaiged  on  deferred  pay- 
ments, which,  if  added,  would  make  the  actual 
cost  to  the  (loveinment  gi eater  than  that  re- 
ported, the  remission  of  interest  being,  in  effect, 
a  subsidy  to  land  reclamation.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  money  invested  in  this  work  by  the  Gov- 
cinracnt  has  been  repaid,  but  the  receipts  from 
other  sources  have  been  added  to  the  reclamation 
fund,  so  that  the  amount  available  for  the  year 
1923  was  about  $10,000,000.  The  failure  of 
water  users  to  repay  const?  uction  costs  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  and 
recommend  changes  in  the  law  or  its  administra- 
tion (1923-24).  It  was  felt  that  the  relations 
between  the  CJovernment  and  the  water  users 
should  be  governed  by  contracts  that  can  and  will 
be  carried  out,  rathei  than  continue  under 
nominal  obligations  that  are  ignored. 

Drainage  reclamation  in  the  United  States  has 
taken  place  almost  entirely  under  State  laws  for 
the  creation  of  special  improvement  districts 
that  have  the  power  to  issue  bonds  to  obtain 
funds  for  construction,  and  to  levy  and  collect 
assessments  to  meet  payments  of  principal  and 
inteiest  on  bonds  and  operating  expenses.  These 
districts  are  oiganued  under  public  supervision, 
but  otherwise  receive  no  public  aid.  The  States 
containing  arid  land  have  enacted  similar  laws 
for  the  organization  of  irrigation  districts,  and 
have,  in  most  cases,  attempted  to  aid  in  the  sale 
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of  bonds  by  certifying  such  bonds  as  legal  in- 
vestments for  public  and  trust  funds,  but  they 
have  not  assumed  any  legal  liability  for  the 
payment  of  bonds  or  interest,  except  in  the  case 
of  Oregon,  where  the  State  pays  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  of  approved  districts  for  periods  of 
from  two  to  five  years.  There  have  been  many 
proposals  for  extending  to  drainage  reclamation 
the  system  of  Federal  aid  in  in  igation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  growing  objection  to 
further  subsidy  to  land  leclamation. 

For  many  yeais  in  the  United  States,  the  rate 
of  expansion  in  the  area  of  reclaimed  land  used 
for  agriculture  has  been  decreasing.  The  av- 
erage annual  increase  in  the  aiea  irrigated  from 
1900-10  was  about  069,000  acres,  while  the  av- 
erage annual  increase  from  1910  to  1920  was  but 
470,000.  Annual  figures  are  available  for  the 
government  projects  only.  On  these,  the  rate  of 
increase  had  been  falling  off  sharply,  even  during 
the  boom  years  of  the  War,  and  the  year  1922 
showed  an  actual  decrease  in  acreage  as  corn- 
pa  led  with  1921.  The  decreasing  rate  of  ex- 
pansion wras  due,  to  a  laige  extent,  to  increased 
cost  of  water  supply  The  Census  of  1890  showed 
an  aveiage  cost  of  $7.95  per  acre;  that  of  1900, 
$904,  that  of  1910,  $15H5;  and  that  of  1920, 
$26  81.  These  figures  do  not  represent  correctly 
the  inci  ease  in  cost;  this  is  shown  by  averages 
based  on  the  inci  eases  in  total  cost  and  the  in- 
creases 111  tott'il  area,  from  one  census  to  another. 
Averages  based  on  such  figuies  aie  as  follows; 
1890,  $7.95;  1900,  $  10.05;  1910,  $2005;  1920, 
$05  (>0  Computing  these  costs  with  that  of 
1890,  the  percentages  of  increase  aie  1900,  2(54; 
1910,  1522,  1920,  7252.  In  the  futuie,  con- 
struction will  be  incieasirigly  difficult  and  in- 
creasingly costly  except  for  general  changes  in 
price  leAcls. 

Inci  eased  food  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  sev- 
eral ways  othei  than  by  leclaiming  lands  laigely 
unproductive.  This  inci  easing  cost  ot  reclama- 
tion will  tend  to  foicc  expansion  into  other 
lines.  Nevei theless,  the  possibility  of  expan- 
sion by  reclamation  exists,  and  such  expansion 
will  take  place  as  the  presmne  of  population  on 
food  supply  becomes  more  intense.  In  the 
United  Slates,  the  attempt  was  to  make  icclaiiia- 
tion  Holf-Hiippoiting,  except  for  the  subsidy 
represented  by  iclief  fiom  interest  on  deferred 
payments.  Other  countries  veiy  geneially  con- 
sidered reclamation  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  consideiable  public  nubsidies.  Italy  had 
provisions  for  the  pat\ment  of  a  pait  of  the  cost 
by  the  national  g<n eminent,  a  pait  by  the  piov- 
inces,  a  pait  by  those  who  weio  to  uso  the  water. 
The  Biitish  gov  eminent,  in  India  and  Egt>pt, 
built  and  operated  leclamation  woiks  without 
provision  for  dnect  repayment  of  cost,  but  PC- 
cured  its  return  through  taxation  of  the  pioducts 
growrn.  In  some  cases,  it  was  expected  that  the 
taxes  would  pay  interest  on  the  cost,  such  pro- 
jects being  classed  as  ''pioductive'';  while  in 
other  cases,  such  a  icturn  is  not  expected,  and 
the  projects  are  classed  as  "protective,"  or 
"famine"  works.  In  either  case,  the  water 
users  were  not  under  contract  to  pay  any  set 
amount  for  their  water  supply,  but  weie  to  pay 
according  to  the  pioducts  giuwn.  In  Austialia, 
however,  the  state  governments  have  cariied  on 
reclamation  on  the  plan  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  wrhcre  the  land  reclaimed  is  expected  to 
make  a  diiect  lepaunent  of  the  cost,  in  addition 
to  being  subject  to  the  same  taxes  as  other  farm 
land.  Generally,  this  plan  of  financing  has  not 
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been  successful,  and  investors  in  reclamation 
enterprises  operating  on  this  basis,  whether  they 
were  public  or  private,  have  lost  heavily,  while 
the  eventual  water  users  have  acquired  a  water 
supply  at  less  than  cost. 

In  1926  Congress  passed  a  readjustment  act 
which  practically  wiped  out  some  $25,000,000  then 
owed.  The  Engineering  News-record  (New 
York),  however,  attacked  the  situation  as  it  ex- 
isted in  1928  on  the  ground  that  the  abuses 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902  "should  be  stopped  to  pre\ent  the  further 
use  by  puvate  inteiests  of  politics  as  a  means 
of  financing  nonpaying  business  enterprises." 
It  lemarked,  "To  the  Western  Congi  essinan,  the 
leclamation  debt  is  a  meie  foimahty;  the  only 
thing  that  counts  is  that  reclamation  piojects 
shall  be  built  wTith  goveinmcnt  money."  The 
payments  back  to  the  fund  in  192H  from  the 
communities  benefited  by  urigation  constructions 
showed  considerable  improvement,  but  the  general 
situation  is  still  unsatisfactory. 

RECLAMATION  BUREAU,  UNITED  STATES. 
See  DAMS. 

RED  CROSS,  AMERICAN.  The  period  follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  brought 
many  opportunities  to  this  \olunteer  reserve 
emergency  oigamzation  to  fulfill  ita  purpose  of 
relieving  distress  in  times  of  peace  and  war. 
Its  outstanding  achievements  dining  this  pe- 
riod weie  naturally  those  relating  to  war  re- 
lief. At  the  outbicak  of  the  \\ar,  the  "Red 
Cioss  had  a  registeied  eniollment  of  5500  nurses 
and  a  large  corps  of  surgeons,  besides  an  equip- 
ment for  the  pm  chase  and  tiansportation  of  sup- 
plies. It  was  able,  theiefoie,  duiing  the  latter 
pait  of  1914  and  thioiigh  1915,  to  send  to  Eu- 
lope  sui^ical  and  saiutaiy  units,  each  compris- 
ing 3  siiigeons  and  12  muses,  together  with  the 
necessaiy  supplies,  for  war  hospital  work  and 
the  relief  of  noncombataiits ,  thus  rendering 
gi eater  continuous  seivice  than  was  ever  given 
in  a  foieign  war  by  any  Ked  Cioss  of  a  neutial 
count i y.  In  addition  to  its  SCIMCCS  111  the  \\ar, 
the  lied  Cross  extended  lehef  in  1915  in  Mexico, 
Colon,  Panama,  and  in  Haiti,  as  well  as  to  suf- 
feiers  fiom  Hoods  m  Texas  and  Arkansas;  and 
throughout  the  year  1910  cauied  on  European 
war  relief,  to  some  extent  military,  but  chielly 
civil.  For  this  purpose,  it  recem-d  $700,000 
duung  the  year,  and  m  addition,  extended  re- 
lief in  Seibia,  Lithuania,  Armenia,  and  Syria. 

The  department  of  military  iclief  in  1910  did 
efficient  service  in  the  establishment  of  base  hos- 
pitals and  in  rescuing  wounded  combatants. 
Impoitant  piogiess  wan  made  also  in  the  or- 
ganization, of  Ked  Cioss  units  fiom  the  staffs  of 
physicians  and  nurses  in  civil  hospitals;  21  base 
hospitals  woie  created  for  the  IJinted  States 
Army,  and  four  others  weie  autlioi  i/ed ;  wTlule 
on  June  1,  a  national  committee  on  Red  Cross 
medical  service,  composed  of  47  distinguished 
Amencan  physicians  and  suigeons,  was  created. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  War,  inci  eased  concentration  was  required 
of  all  the  forces  of  administration  and  relief; 
and  the  entne  woik  was  placed  on  a  war  basis. 
A  cential  committee  was  formed  in  1917,  with 
William  Howard  Taft  as  chairman,  which  ef- 
fected many  iinpoitant  changes,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  appointment  of  a  War  Council 
of  the  Ked  Cross  by  President  Wilson,  with 
Henry  P.  Davison,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co  ,  as 
chairman.  The  result  of  the  icorganization  was 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  American  National 
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Red  Cross  so  as  to  include  the  United  States  and 
the  Allies.  From  that  time  on,  work  was  car- 
ried on  in  two  important  divisions:  the  service 
in  America  and  that  in  Europe.  Immediately 
after  its  organization,  the  council  undertook  a 
most  successful  campaign  to  raise  $100,000,000 
to  finance  its  activities.  For  relief  work  in 
foreign  countries,  about  $50,000,000  was  ap- 
propriated; for  work  in  the  United  States, 
about  $3,000,000.  The  membership  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  was  about  5,000,000  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1917,  increased  to  approximately  22,- 
000,000  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  1918  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  had  reached  a  high  point 
of  efficiency.  In  the  United  States,  canteens  and 
rest  stations  were  established  and  maintained 
at  700  railroad  and  embarkation  points,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $8,000,000.  Sanitary  conditions 
around  the  camps  were  improved,  and  emergency 
supply  hospitals  were  provided;  50  base  hos- 
pitals were  organi/ed,  of  which  49  were  sent 
to  Europe;  45  ambulance  companies,  with  124 
men  each,  were  turned  over  to  the  Army;  over 
32,000  nurses  were  enrolled,  of  whom  over  20,000 
wore  ansigned  to  war  duty  with  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  10,000  were  sent  overseas  Sixty- 
three  homes  for  convalescent  soldiers  were  pro- 
vided. 

During  the  year  1918,  nearly  $40,000,000  was 
spent  in  France  alone,  of  which  $15,000,000  was 
spent  for  relief  of  soldiers,  and  the  remainder 
for  civilian  relief.  Eight  hospitals  for  Ameri- 
can soldiers  only  were  built,  equipped,  and 
operated,  besides  many  others  equipped  and 
operated  for  French  civilians.  Hospitals  were 
also  built  and  maintained  in  England,  Belgium, 
and  Italy.  In  Serbia,  50,000  destitute  persons 
were  supplied  with  food,  clothing,  and  medical 
supplies;  much  work  was  done  by  the  Rumanian 
Commission  following  the  defeat  of  the  Ruman- 
ian Army  in  1918,  nearly  $4,000,000  was  contiib- 
uted  to  the  American  committee  for  Armenian 
and  Syrian  relief;  a  commission  was  sent  to 
Palestine  with  four  medical  units;  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  equipping  a  hospital  there. 
In  addition  to  its  war  work,  the  Red  Cioss 
continued  to  give  regular  disaster-relief  work 
in  the  United  States,  China,  Guatemala,  and 
elsewhere 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  War,  great  read- 
justments were  necessary  in  the  administration 
of  the  society.  Vaiious  foreign  commissions 
were  successively  closed  out,  and  in  May,  1919, 
a  committee  of  liquidation  began  to  scale  clown 
equipment  and  activities  Late  in  1919,  how- 
ever, there  weie  still  1100  Red  Cross  workers  in 
Europe,  and  the  report  of  the  War  Council  made 
in  that  year  disclosed  the  following  record  of  its 
activities  contributions  recehed  in  mateiial 
and  money  amounted  to  $400,000,000;  its  mem- 
bers, including  adults  and  children  totaled  31,- 
000,000;  Red  Cross  workers,  8,100,000,  tons  of 
relief  supplies  shipped  overseas,  101,000,  foreign 
countries  in  which  the  Red  Cross  operated,  25, 
French  hospitals  given  material  aid,  3780; 
refugees  aided  in  France,  1,72(1,000.  There  re- 
mained at  the  beginning  of  1919  a  balance  of 
$127,000,000,  of  which  $41,000,000  was  in  cash 
and  $53,000,000  in  supplies.  Relief  work  con- 
tinued during  the  year  in  Albania,  Belgium, 
C/echoslovakia,  Germany,  Italy,  North  Russia, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Siberia  and  the 
Red  Cioss  took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  with  head- 
quarters at  Geneva.  National  Red  Cross  so- 


cieties in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan  in  1919  inaugurated 
a  world-wide  fight  for  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  promotion  of  health. 

The  outstanding  activities  during  1920  were 
the  fulfillment  of  obligations  to  the  veterans  of 
American  participation  in  the  World  War  and 
to  their  families,  and  the  completion,  as  far  as 
it  was  possible,  of  relief  work  among  the  war- 
exhausted  peoples  overseas.  At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1920,  there  were  7,000,000  instances 
in  which  help  had  been  extended  to  men  or  to 
their  families,  involving  expenditures  of  $20,- 
000,000.  Although  foreign  relief  was  earned  on 
extensively  in  all  countries  in  which  it  operated 
in  1919,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  operations  were 
confined  to  Poland,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Al- 
bania, Tuikey,  and  southern  Russia,  the  most 
extensive  work  being  carried  on  in  Poland  in  a 
fight  against  typhus.  In  western  Europe  and 
the  Baltic  states,  300,000  civilian  poor  were  le- 
lievcd.  Total  expenditures  for  relief  during  the 
year  amounted  to  about  $70,000,000. 

The  following  year  saw  a  marked  expansion 
of  peace-time  activities  at  home  and  a  eonti  ac- 
tion of  activities  in  foieign  fields,  with  the  ic- 
sult  that  operating  divisions  A*  ere  reduced  from 
14  to  9  There  was  increased  activity  in  public 
health  and  nuising  semce  and  effective  disaster 
relief  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  concent la- 
tion  of  effort  on  child -welfaic  vvoik,  chiolly 
medical,  in  foreign  countries.  In  iclief  work 
among  famine  snfterers  in  China,  the  Red  Cioss 
spent  $1,200,000  and,  it  is  estimated,  sa\ed 
inoie  than  000,000  people  from  starvation. 
During  1922,  monetaiy  assistance  amounting  to 
$2,500,000  was  given  to  disabled  ex-service  men 
and  \\oinen,  $1,200,000  was  expended  foi  medi- 
cal and  hospital  supplies  for  distribution  by  the 
American  Relief  Administration  in  Russia, 
$2,000,000  was  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the 
child-welfare  piogramme  in  Em  ope;  and  $2,- 
000,000  to  the  completion  and  liquidation  of 
general  relief  opeiations  abroad. 

The  outstanding  emergency  operation  of  1923 
was  the  lelief  work  for  nearly  900,000  icfugees 
in  Greece,  comprising  those  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Asia  Minor,  foi  which  up  to  thine  30, 
\\hen  the  woik  was  closed,  $2,f>00,000  had  been 
spent.  In  September  of  1923  the  Red  Cross 
contiibuted  largely  to  the  relief  of  Japanese 
earthquake  sufferers,  over  $5,000,000  being  con- 
tributed within  2  weeks  and  10  shiploads  of 
supplies  being  forwarded  to  Japan.  Woik  con- 
tinued among  the  Russian  refugees  in  and 
around  Constantinople  and  among  sufferers 
from  earthquakes  in  Chile  and  Peisia,  as  well 
as  among  ex-service  men,  and  special  attention 
was  given  to  work  in  widely  scattered  rural 
communities,  $9,738,448  being  spent  during  the 
year  in  relief  work. 

The  outstanding  domestic  disaster  of  1924 
was  the  northern  Ohio  tornado  and  the  Red 
Cross  functioned  in  relief  operations  there  and 
in  foreign  fields  among  earthquake  sufferers  in 
Japan,  $11,922,782  being  raised  for  the  latter 
work.  The  Society  rendered  service  as  a  relief 
agency  in  192  disasters  of  various  kinds  by  the 
end  of  its  fiscal  year  in  1924  Contributions  for 
relief  were  made  in  90  disasters  in  1925  amount- 
ing to  $1,922,782,  the  outstanding  domestic 
disaster  being  the  great  Mid- West  tornado  of 
March  17,  which  required  relief  measures  for 
approximately  25,000  persons.  In  1926  relief 
was  extended  in  90  disasters  of  which  62  were 
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domestic  and  28  foreign,  involving  expenditures 
of  $3,024,902;  for  the  assistance  of  more  than 
300,000  people. 

The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  was  one 
of  unprecedented  disasters  which  called  forth 
the  relief  agencies  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  average 
being  one  disaster  in  every  frve  days,  and  two 
were  of  unusual  violence  and  magnitude.  From 
mid-September  until  Christmas,  1926,  relief  was 
extended  in  Florida  following  the  most  disas- 
trous hurricane  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Next,  the  Mississippi  flood  called  foith 
the  Society's  relief  machmeiy  along  a  "front" 
of  1000  miles  which  extended  inland  fiom  50  to 
150  miles  cast  and  west,  and  affected  8  states 
and  moie  than  600,000  persons,  who  depended 
upon  the  Hed  Cross  for  their  very  sustenance. 
At  the  same  time,  assistance  also  was  given  in 
21  other  disasters  affecting  12  states,  which 
hi  ought  the  total  number  of  disasters,  in  which 
the  Red  Cross  icndeied  aid,  up  to  111  for  the 
fiscal  year,  91  of  these  being  in  the  United 
States  and  20  in  foreign  lands.  In  only  two  of 
these  instances,  the  Florida  hurricane  and  the 
Mississippi  flood,  did  the  Red  Cross  make  a 
nation-wide  appeal.  Total  expenditures  by 
national  hcadquartcis  and  Red  Cross  chapters 
for  disaster  relief  up  to  the  end  of  June,  1927, 
in  the  United  States  alone,  i cached  $8,216,893, 
in  addition  to  nearly  $20,000,000  which  was  col- 
lected for  relief  in  the  case  of  the  two  disasters 
named 

The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  brought 
the  Ked  Ciosb  oppoitumties  foi  rendeiing  serv- 
ice in  88  disaateis  of  major  size,  of  which  G6 
weie  in  the  United  States  and  its  insulai  pos- 
sessions A  laige  staff  of  woikers  was  called 
forth  in  the  autumn  of  1927  to  assist  flood 
victims  in  New  England  and  rehabilitation  woik 
in  that  region  was  not  completed  before  the 
summer  of  1928  Floods  in  tiibutanes  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  the  spring  of  1928  left 
2f>0,000  people  homeless  and  called  for  an  ex- 
tension of  relief  \voik  in  addition  to  that  being 
cai  i  led  on  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Other 
floods  and  toinadoes  swept  through  Middle 
Western  States,  causing  gieat  damage  and  con- 
siderable loss  of  life.  Toinadoes  during  the 
year  numbered  29,  floods,  13,  fires,  24,  hail- 
stoims,  4;  mine  explosions,  3,  and  caithquakes, 
4  Monetary  iclief  was  given  following  earth- 
quakes which  hit  Smyina,  Turkey,  Coimth,  and 
Bulgaria,  and  assistance  was  gi\en  in  disasters 
in  Mexico,  Jciusalem,  Switzerland,  Austiia,  etc. 
The  West  Indies  hurricane  which  occurred  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Red  Cioss  to  issue  a  nation-wide  appeal 
for  a  relief  fund  and  called  forth  the  relief 
agencies  of  the  society.  The  total  expenditures 
for  disaster  iclicf  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1928,  was  $16,544,258. 

Other  important  work  of  the  society  during 
the  period  1914-1928  included  the  establishment 
of  the  Life  Saving  Service  which  completed 
14  years  of  service  in  1928,  when  enrollment 
reached  173,506  men,  women,  and  children; 
volunteer  work  in  chapters  in  making  garments 
and  surgical  dressings;  first-aid  instruction; 
welfare  service;  and  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  work,  which  in  1928  had  an  enrollment  of 
6,629,252  children.  Senior  Red  Cross  member- 
ship on  Aug  30,  1928,  was  4,058,949.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the  president 
of  the  society,  and  national  headquarters  are 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 


BEDFIELD,  EDWARD  WILLIS  (I860-  ). 
An  American  painter  (see  Vol.  XIX).  He  won 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in 
1914,  was  on  the  jury  of  awards  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  1915,  and  won  the  first 
prize  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1916,  the  Carnegie  prize  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  1918  and  1922,  the 
Altman  Prize  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1919,  the  Stotesbury  Prize  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1920, 
arid  the  Saltus  Medal,  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, 1927.  One  of  his  pictures,  "Sycamore 
Hill,"  was  in  Carnegie  Institute. 

BEDLICH,  iftt'llK,  JOSEPH  (1869-  ).  An 
Austrian  legal  scholar  ( see  VOL.  XIX ) .  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Landtag  from  1907  to  1918,  he  became 
in  October  of  the  latter  year  Finance  Minister  in 
the  Lammasch  cabinet.  In  1926  he  was  called  to 
a  professorship  at  Harvard  University  where  he 
had  lectured  in  1910.  His  later  woiks  include 
Das  osterreichiscJie  Ntaals  und  Retchsproblem  (2 
\ols,  1920  and  1926)  ;  Osteiretchtsche  Regierung 
und  ^  erwaliung  im  Weltkneg  (192,5),  and  Kai- 
ser Franz  Joseph  von  tosterreich  (1928). 

HEED,  DAVID  AIKEN  (1880-  ).  A  United 
States  Senator,  who  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
graduated  at  Princeton  (1900),  and  received  the 
LL.B.  degree  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
1903.  In  that  year,  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  Pittsburgh.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Indiibtiial  Accidents  Commission  in  1912- 
1 5  In  the  World  War,  he  served  as  major  of  the 
311th  Field  Artillery,  A.  E  F  ,  winning  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  and  membership  in  the 
French  Legion  of  Honoi.  Having  resumed  law 
practice  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1922  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  fill  an  unex- 
pned  teim  as  United  States  Senator  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  as  a  Republican  for  the 
full  teim  1923-29.  He  was  reelected  in  1928  for 
the  term  ending  in  1935.  In  the  Senate,  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fans  and  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tees on  finance,  foreign  lelations,  immigration, 
and  lulcs.  Since  1923  Senator  Reed  has  been  a 
member  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission. 

BEED,  JAMES  A.  (1861-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can legislator  (see  Vol.  XIX),  former  United 
States  Senator  fiom  Missouii.  He  was  first 
elected  for  the  term  beginning  Mar.  4,  1911,  and 
was  reelected  in  1916  and  again  in  1922.  He 
opposed  in  the  Senate  many  of  President  Wil- 
son's policies,  including  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Veisailles  Tieaty,  and  Wilson  in  effect 
lepudiated  him  as  a  member  of  the  party.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
foi  the  Presidency  in  the  early  pait  of  1924,  but 
withdrew  following  his  defeat  in  the  Missouri 
primaries  in  March.  He  failed  of  renomination 
for  the  Senate  in  1928. 

BEED  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
founded  in  1911.  The  enrollment  increased 
from  280  in  1916  to  333  in  1928,  the  faculty 
during  the  same  period  from  21  to  35  members, 
and  the  library  from  12,000  to  about  40,000 
volumes.  In  1928  productive  funds  amounted 
to  $1,750,336.15  and  annual  income  to  $96,- 
443.39.  Various  changes  were  made  in  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  and  the  curriculum 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  was  reoi- 
ganized  in  1921.  The  Mann  cottage  for  women 
was  built  in  1920  and  the  Commons-Union  was 
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completed  in  1923.  Norman  Frank  Coleman, 
LL  D ,  succeeded  the  late  Richard  Frederick 
Scholz  as  president  in  1925. 

REESE,  ALBERT  MOORE  (1872-  ).  An 
American  zoologist,  born  at  Lake  Roland,  Md., 
and  educated  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  was  professor  of  biology  at  Allegheny  Col- 
lege (1901-02);  instructor  (1902-03)  and  as- 
sociate piofessor  (1903-07)  at  Syracuse  Um- 
veisity;  and  professor  of  zoology  (1907-  ) 
at  the  Univeisity  of  West  Virginia.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  'papers  on  the  habits  and  em- 
biyology  of  the  American  alligator  and  Intro- 
duction to  Vertebrate  Embryology  (1910);  The 
Alligator  and  its  Allies  (1915)  ;  Outline  of  Eco- 
nomic Zoology  (1919);  and  Wanderings  in  the 
Orient  (1919). 

REFLEX.    Sec  ACTION  ;  ANIMAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 
Composed  oiiginally  of  settlers  from  Holland  and 
known  until  1807  as  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  in  North  America,  the  denomination 
has  since  become  laigely  intermixed  with  ele- 
ments from  many  othei  nationalities.  It  ad- 
heios  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Belgic  Confession 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ,  in  1837  it  indorsed 
the  Westminster  Catechism  The  form  of  gov- 
einmrnt  is  of  the  Presbyterian  type,  with  four 
classes  of  officpis  ministers,  teachers  (or  profes- 
sors ) ,  elders,  and  deacons.  Administratively,  the 
church  is  divided  into  consistories,  classes,  pro- 
vincial synods,  and  the  General  Synod,  the  latter 
operating  through  a  board  of  direction  In  1929 
the  Reformed  Chuich  in  America  reported  739 
churches,  840  ministers,  87,132  families,  1 59,6(12 
communicants,  and  approximately  200  foieign  and 
200  domestic  missionaiieH,  For  1915  the  com- 
parative figmes  were  718  churches,  750  minis- 
ters, 71,000  families,  127,000  communicants,  and 
moie  than  100  foieign  missionaiies  The  church 
in  1920  was  maintaining  foreign  missions  in 
Japan,  China,  India,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia, 
the  latter  jointly  with  the  Piesbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States 

The  value  of  pioperty  used  for  purposes  of 
woiship  was  placed  at  more  than  $38,000,000  in 
the  Fedeml  religious  census  of  1<)2G.  The  church 
maintains  seminar les  at  New  Brunswick,  N  •!., 
and  Holland,  Mich.,  and  also  Hope  College,  Hol- 
land, Mich,  and  (since  1910)  Central  College, 
Pella,  Iowa,  fonnerly  under  Baptist  auspices 
Schools  aie  conducted  for  Indians  in  Oklahoma 
and  New  Mexico,  for  the  mountain  people  of 
Jackson  County,  Ky.,  and  foi  Negroes  at  Brew- 
ton,  Ala  TCutgers  University,  at  New  Brunswick, 
N  'J  ,  is  historically  affiliated  with  the  denomina- 
tion, although  entirely  independent  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal contiol  In  1917  the  church  assumed  control 
of  the  denominational  periodical,  the  riinslian 
fntrUtgencrr  A  5-^  ear  programme  called  the 
Piogiess  Campaign  was  initiated  in  1918,  lesult- 
ing  in  the  formation  of  the  Progress  Council  in 
1923.  Benevolent  giving  doubled  in  the  years 
1918-21  as  a  result  of  this  movement  and  has 
since  made  further  gains  In  addition  to  the 
synods  of  New  York,  Albany,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Chicago,  a  fifth,  the  Particular  Synod  of  Iowa, 
\sas  formed  in  1919  as  a  result  of  the  giowth  of 
the  denomination  in  the  Middle  West  and  three 
new  missionary  stations  -were  established  in  Meso- 
potamia after  tho  World  War.  Ferris  Seminary 
at  Yokohama,  Japan,  was  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  September,  1923,  but  was  replaced  by  a 
new  building  dedicated  in  1929. 


In  1928  the  denomination  celebrated  the  300tU 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  America  of  its  first 
minister,  the  Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius.  The  cere- 
monies were  held  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
New  York  City,  in  June.  A  $1,000,000  endow- 
ment fund  for  ministerial  pensions  was  raised  in 
connection  with  the  celebration.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  pastor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  New  York  City,  was  elected  president  of 
the  session  of  the  General  Synod  in  June,  1929. 
Consult  Brown,  History  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  (1928);  Demarest,  Tercentenary 
Studies  (1928);  Romig,  The  Tercentenary  Year 
(1929)  ;  Corwm,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  (5th  ed.,  1922). 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (GERMAN  REFORMED).  A  Protes- 
tant denomination,  founded  by  early  German  im- 
migrants to  the  United  States  from  the  Rhine 
provinces  and  Switzerland,  which  accepts  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  as  both  a  confession  of 
faith  and  book  of  instruction.  The  government 
is  presbytenal  in  form  and  both  liturgical  and 
free  services  are  authorized.  According  to  the  Fed- 
ei  al  Census  of  1926,  the  denomination  in  that  year 
had  1709  churches  and  301,257  members,  as  coin- 
pared  with  1758  churches  and  344,374  members  in 
191 C.  More  than  half  of  the  churches  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  weie  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1920.  In  that  year,  1092  churches 
reported  total  expenditures  of  $7,488,440  includ- 
ing $1,817,921  for  benevolences,  missions,  etc  ,  as 
compared  with  total  expenditures  of  $3,247,773 
by  1714  churches  in  1910.  The  value  of  church 
edifices,  including  equipment,  increased  fiom  $20,- 
116,3,'J(>  in  191G  to  $44,0(12,875  in  1J)26.  Figures 
for  Sunday-school  attendance  weie  1920,  29,339 
teachers  and  315,353  pupils;  1910,  29,389  teach- 
ers and  304,350  pupils.  Administratively,  the 
chuiches  me  grouped  111  7  district  synods  and 
58  synods  The  Geneial  Synod  meets  tiiennially. 
The  denomination  suppoits  three  theological 
seminaries  and  nine  colleges  The  seminal  les  are 
the  Central  Theological  Sennnaiy,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Mission  House  Theological  Seminary  and  College 
Academy,  Plymouth,  Win  ,  and  the  Theological 
Seminal y  at  Lancaster,  Pa  The  colleges  are 
Cata\vba  College,  Newton,  N.  C. ,  College  for 
\\omen,  Allentown,  Pa. ;  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Heidelberg  University, 
Tiffin,  Ohio;  Hood  College,  Fredeiick,  Md.; 
Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Massariutten  Academy,  Woodstock,  Va.; 
Me rcei sbuig  Academy,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Ursinua 
College,  Collegeville,  Pa.  Denominational  publi- 
cations in  English  aie  Reformed  Church  Mes- 
senger, Christian  II  orld,  Reformed  Church  Record, 
\\'ay,  Leaves  of  Light,  Sunshine  (all  weeklies), 
Reformed  Church  Review  (quaiterly),  Reformed 
Church  Standard  (semi-weekly ) ,  and  Heidelberg 
Teacher  (monthly)  ,  in  German,  two  weeklies. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  In- 
tense discussion  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1873  culminated  in  the  withdrawal 
of  many  clergymen  and  laymen  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Bishop  David  Cummins,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
In  policy  and  doctrine,  it  accords  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  except  that  it 
looks  upon  the  episcopacy  as  an  ancient  and  de- 
sirable form  of  church  government,  rather  than 
as  of  divine  right,  denies  that  Christian  minis- 
ters are  "priests,"  does  not  demand  the  reor- 
dination  of  clergymen  of  other  denominations 
•who  enter  its  ranks,  does  not  organize  its 
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bishops  in  a  separate  house  in  the  General  Con- 
vention, and  denies  baptismal  regeneration. 
The  Convention,  which  meets  triennially,  is  the 
governing  body  of  the  church,  comprising  two 
synods  in  the  United  States,  one  in  Canada,  and 
three  missionary  jurisdictions.  Meetings  were 
held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  May,  1924,  and 
May,  1927.  Membership  in  the  church  in- 
creased from  10,800  in  1913  to  13,750  in  1922, 
and  to  25,300  in  1928,  churches,  from  81  to  86, 
between  1913  and  1928,  ministers,  from  83  to 
91,  and  Sunday-school  pupils,  from  9496  in  1918 
to  26,000  in  1928.  The  denomination  continued 
its  home  missionary  work  among  Negroes  in  the 
South,  and  its  foreign  work  in  India  The  church 
maintains  a  theological  seminaiy  in  Philadelphia, 
and  publishes  a  periodical,  the  Episcopal  Re- 
corder. Heudquai  ters  of  the  Geneial  Council 
are  at  1617  Oxfoid  Street,  Philadelphia 

REFUSE  DISPOSAL.  Sec  GARBAGE  AND 
REMTSE  DISPOSAL. 

REGIMENT.  See  ARMIES  AND  ARMY  ORGAN- 
IZATION 

REGIONAL  PLANNING.  See  CITY  AND 
REGIONAL  PLANNING. 

REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS.  See  CHILD 
WELFARE 

RlSGNIER,  ia'nya',  HENRI  FRANgois  JOSEPH 
DE  (1864-  ).  A  French  author  (see  VOL. 
XIX)  and  member  of  the  Academy.  His  later 
works  include  L'lllusion  heroiquc  de  Tito  Bassi 
(1910),  Lcs  wcanccs  d'uti  jeune  homme  sage 
(1917):  IQllrHi-Potsies  (1918),  Ilisloires 
mceitaincs,  short  stories  (1919);  Vestigia 
flamttifp,  poems  (1921),  Romanic  Mirtnault 
(1922),  Lcs  rencontres  dc  Monsieur  de  Breot 
(1922);  Lett  bonhcurs  perdus  (1924);  Le  di- 
vertissement provincial  (1925),  Prows  dalcctt, 
essays  (1925),  L'eticapadc  (192<>)i  and  L'al- 
tana,  on  La  me  venitiennc  1MM-1924  <2  vols., 
1928).  He  also  edited  Le  roman  litteraire  (11 
vols,  1917-25). 

R^GNIER,  MARIE  LOUISE  ANTOINETTE 
(1875-  )  A  French  writer,  born  in  Paris, 
who  used  the  pseudonym  of  Gerald  d'Houville. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  .Jose  Mana  de  Heredia, 
and  the  wife  of  Henri  de  Regniei  Besides  her 
contributions  to  papeis  such  as  Revue  des  Deux 
Afondcs,  Lc  Temps,  Figaro,  and  Le  Gaulois,  her 
writings  include  J/Incont*tante\  Enclave ,  Lc 
Tt'ntptt  (J\nmci  ;  Lc  ticductcur  (1914);  Tant  pis 
pour  toi  (1921);  Lf Enfant  (1925);  La  Vie 
amourcusc  de  Vimperatnce  Josephine  (1925); 
Chez  Ic  tnayicicn  (1927);  and  La  Vic  amour- 
cuse  dc  la  belle  Ilclcne  (1928).  She  also 
wrote  poems,  the  diamntic  piuveilm  II  faut 
toujours  comptcr  sur  I'lmprevu  (1916);  La 
nuit  porte  conscil  (1917),  On  nc  saurait 
pcnscr  ti  tout  (1920)  ;  II  nc  faut  pas  dire:  fon- 
taine  (1927);  and  Jc  erois  quc  je  vous  aime, 
seven  short  plays  (1927).  In  1925  she  edited 
Fallal  a  s  <t  Fa  nfrel  uch  cs. 

REGULAR  ARMY,  UNITED  STATES.  See 
ARMIEB  AND  ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

REHBOCK,  THEODORE  (1804-  ).  A  Ger- 
man engineer,  specializing  in  river  and  harbor 
developments  Horn  in  Amsterdam  and  trained 
in  the  technical  schools  of  Munich  and  Berlin,  he 
became  a  professor  of  engineering  in  Karlsruhe 
Technical  School  and  supervised  important  engi- 
neering projects  in  North  and  South  Amenca 
and  South  Africa.  In  March,  1929,  he  lectured 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
afterwards  visited  American  and  Canadian  water 
power  developments. 


REID,  E.  EMMET  (1872-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can chemist,  born  at  Fincastle,  Va.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Richmond  College  and  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. He  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
College  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  (1898-1901),  at 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.  (1901-08),  and 
at  Johns  Hopkins  (1914-  ).  During  the 
World  War.  he  was  associated  in  gas  warfare 
investigations  under  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
His  original  investigations  relate  to  such  sub- 
jects as  hydrolysis  and  alcoholysis  of  acid 
amines;  thio  acids  and  alcohols  and  their 
ester  ificati  oil;  organic  sulphur  compounds;  and 
organic  catalysis.  Besides  many  papers  contrib- 
uted to  the  American  Chemical  Journal  and  sim- 
ilar publications,  he  published  a  translation  of 
Sabatier's  Catalysis  in  Organic  Chemistry  ( 1921 ) 
and  is  the  author  of  Introduction  to  Research  in 
Organic  Chemistry  (1924). 

REIMANN,  HANS  (1889-  ).  A  German 
satirist  and  caricaturist,  born  in  Leipzig.  Ths 
works  include  Die  Dame  mit  den  schbnen  Beinen 
(191fi);  Kobolz  (1917);  the  autobiographical 
novel,  Tyll  (1918);  Sdchsische  Miniaturen 
(1922);  Von  Karl  Man  bis  I'allenberg  (1923); 
Der  Ccemg  (1923);  Der  Komponist  wider  Wil- 
len  (1928).  Since  1924  he  has  edited  the  satiri- 
cal penndical,  Das  Ktachelschwem. 

REIMS.     See  WORLD  WAR,  Western  Front. 

REINER,  FRITZ  (1888-  )  A  Hungarian 
conductor,  born  at  Budapest.  He  studied  under 
Thorn  ann  and  Kossler  at  the  L&ndesmusik- 
akademie  there  and  in  1900  became  conductor 
at  the  Comic  Opera  In  1910  he  was  first  con- 
ductoi  at  the  Landestheater  in  Laibach  and  in 
the  following  year  at  the  Volksoper  in  Buda- 
pest. His  appointment  as  principal  conductor 
at  the  Hofoper  in  Dresden,  as  Schucli's  successor 
(1914),  offered  him  the  opportunity  for  the  full 
development  of  his  exceptional  powers,  so  that 
in  a  shoi  t  time,  lie  was  in  great  demand  as  a 
guest-conductor  and  appeared  also  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  In  1922  he  became  Ysaye's  successor  as 
conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or- 
chestra In  recent  yeais,  he  appeared  fre- 
quently as  guest-conductor  of  several  of  the 
great  American  symphony  orchestras  His  wife, 
Berta  Gardim,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Etelka  Gerster-Gardmi,  is  a  concert-singer. 

REINHARDT,  rln'hart,  MAX  (1873-  ). 
A  German  theatrical  director  and  manager  (see 
VOL.  XIX).  In  1919  he  founded  the  Grosses 
Schauspielhaus,  a  theatre  as  large  as  the  New 
York  Hippodrome,  specializing  in  impression- 
istic mass  effects.  As  a  master  of  the  new  stage- 
craft, Reinhardt  toured  the  United  States  in 
1923.  He  presented  The  Mitacle,  one  of  the 
largest  theatrical  pageant  spectacles  ever  pro- 
duced, in  New  York  City  under  Morris  Gest's 
management.  Since  1924  he  has  directed  the 
Theater  in  der  Josef stadt  in  Vienna  and  pro- 
duced the  Festspiele  in  Salzburg,  which  has  at- 
tracted many  foreign  visitors  each  summer. 

REISS,  ris,  ALBERT  (1870-  ).  A  German 
dramatic  tenor,  born  in  Berlin.  He  had  begun 
a  successful  career  as  an  actor  when  Pollini  dis- 
covered his  voice  and  persuaded  him  to  study 
for  the  operatic  stage.  He  made  his  de"but  m 
Lortzing's  Zar  und  Zimmerman  at  the  Stadt- 
theater  in  Kdnigsberg  (1897).  He  then  sang 
at  Poscn,  Wiesbaden,  and  Munich.  In  1901-17 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  with  which  he  became  especially  iden- 
tified with  the  roles  of  David  (Meister singer) 
and  Mime  (Siegfried).  He  also  created  there 
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the  principal  tenor  parts  in  the  world  premieres 
of  Puccini's  Fanoiulla  del  West  (1910)  ;  Hump- 
erdink'fl  Konigskmder  (1910)  ;  Parker's  Mona 
(1912)  ;  Damrosch's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (1913)  ; 
De  Koven's  Canterbury  Pilgrims  (1917)  ;  and  in 
the  American  premiere  of  Smetana's  Bartered 
Bride  (1909).  In  1916  he  organized  the  Society 
of  American  Singers  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing in  English  the  more  intimate  operas  which 
lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  in  a  large  aud- 
itorium. He  staged  the  American  premiere  of 
Mozart's  Schauspicldirektor  (October  20)  during 
its  first  season  in  New  York,  in  the  following 
year,  Pergolesi's  La  Serva  padrona  ("May  7), 
Donizetti's  II  Campanello  di  Notte  (May  7),  and 
Gounod's  Le  Docleur  Miracle  (May  10)  had 
their  American  premieres.  He  resigned  in  1918 
and  was  succeeded  by  William  Tlmshaw  (q.v  ). 

REJUVENATION,  See  SECRETIONS,  INTER- 
NAL. 

RELANDER,  LAURI  KRISTIAN  (1883-  ). 
A  President  of  Finland,  born  at  Kurkijoki.  Edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Ilelsingfors,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  Ph  D  in  agricul- 
ture, he  became  a  member  of  the  central  commit- 
tee of  the  Agrarian  Party  in  1909  and  represented 
that  party  in  paihament  m  1910-13  and  1917-19. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Diet,  Speaker  of  paihament  (1919)  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  administrative  district  of  Viipuri 
(1920-25).  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Finnish  republic. 

RELATIVITY.  See  ASTRONOMY;  PHILOSO- 
PHY, PHYSICS 

RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION,  AMERICAN. 
An  oiganization  built  up  by  Heibert  Hoover 
shortly  after  the  Aimmtice  as  an  agency  to 
administer  American  relief  to  the  countucs  of 
Europe  that  weie  devastated  by  the  War  The 
A  H.  A.  was  set  up  by  an  act  of  Congress  and 
appioved  by  President  Wilson  on  Feb  24,  1919. 
In  his  capacity  of  director  geneial  of  iclief  for 
the  Allies  and  as  membei  of  the  Supreme  Eco- 
nomic Council,  Mr.  Hoover  coordinated  the  In- 
tel-Allied  elicits  foi  lehef  and  economic 
recoribtiuctioii  Food  valued  at  approximately 
$400,000,000  was  supplied  to  Euiopean  countiies 
in  central  Europe  for  gold  or  negotiable  secur- 
ities. For  additional  supplies  which  were  neces- 
sary, but  for  which  the  governments  concerned 
were  unable  to  pay  cash,  the  American  govern- 
ment accepted  obligations  amounting  to  $300,- 
000,000.  A  further  $30,000,000  was  spent  by  the 
A  K  A.  during  this  period  for  the  relief  work 
among  children.  The  general  relief  operation 
under  the  congi  essional  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,000  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1919, 
but  the  care  of  children  in  the  Baltic  and 
central  European  countries  was  continued  by 
the  A.  R.  A.  Relief  measures  for  the  year  1919- 
20  amounted  to  a  cost  of  $100,000,000,  of  which 
$50,000,000  came  fiom  Congress.  American  sup- 
plies began  to  reach  Europe  early  in  1919  and 
were  distributed  by  the  A.  R  A  in  Finland,  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  Russia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Danzig, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Bul- 
garia. Supplementing  the  general  relief  pro- 
giamme  waa  the  work  among  childien  carried  on 
by  the  A.  R.  A  European  Childien's  Fund. 

The  A.  R.  A.  also  helped  wage  war  on  typhus 
in  Poland  and  Rumania  and  devised  a  money- 
exchange  system  to  facilitate  the  sending  of  aid 
from  residents  in  America  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  the  stricken  European  countries.  In 


1920  the  A.  R.  A.  joined  with  other  American 
relief  agencies  in  a  national  appeal  for  funds 
for  the  support  of  European  children;  this  re- 
sulted in  the  collection  of  $29,000,000.  In  the 
year  1920-21  alone,  the  A.  R.  A.'s  work  among 
children  reached  $3,500,000.  In  1921  the 
A.  R.  A.  answered  the  appeal  of  Soviet  Russia, 
then  in  the  midst  of  a  famine.  Beginning  with  a 
programme  for  the  feeding  of  one  million  chil- 
dren, its  work  reached  its  peak  in  August,  1922, 
when  nearly  11,000,000  children  and  adults  were 
receiving  daily  rations.  The  A.  R.  A.  also  car- 
ried on  in  Russia  a  vast  medical-relief  pro- 
gramme which  included  the  rehabilitation  of 
15,000  hospitals  and  institutions,  and  a  gen- 
eral campaign  of  sanitation  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns.  The  A.  R.  A.  in  Russia  op- 
erated some  20,000  feeding  stations  with  an 
American  staff  of  200  and  a  Russian  staff  of 
150,000  persons.  The  funds  for  the  Russian  re- 
lief were  approximately  $65,000,000,  of  which 
$24,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the  United 
States  Congress;  $12,000,000  came  from  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  government;  $3,000,000,  from  the 
American  Red  Cross;  $4,000,000,  from  the  Jew- 
ish Joint  Distribution  Committee;  and  the  re- 
mainder from  gifts  made  directly  to  the  A.  R.  A. 
The  ai rival  of  American  supplies  checked  the 
famine  in  Russia  in  the  eaily  summer  of  1922, 
and  by  the  autumn  of  that  year  work  among 
adults  could  be  discontinued  The  organization 
nevertheless  continued  its  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  Russian  children  until  the  summer  of  1923. 
All  European  offices  of  the  A.  R.  A.  were  closed 
and  all  peisonnel  withdrawn  in  the  autumn  of 
1923.  The  totals  of  supplies  handled  from  all 
quarteis  exceeded  one  billion  dollars.  Relief  was 
provided  at  one  time  or  another  to  200,000,000 
persons,  while  diiect  services  were  rendered  to 
more  than  11,000,000  orphan  and  destitute 
childien 

Officers  of  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion at  the  end  of  its  Emopcan  opeyations  were: 
Heibert  Hoover,  chairman;  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
vice  chairman;  Edgar  Rickaid,  director  general; 
Edwaid  M.  Flesh,  compti  oiler;  Gates  W. 
McGarrah,  treasurer;  George  Barr  Baker,  di- 
rector of  State  organizations ,  Walter  Lyman 
Brown,  director  for  Europe,  Col.  William  N. 
Haskell,  director  in  Russia. 

RELIEF  IN  BELGIUM,  COMMISSION  FOB. 
See  BMOIUM. 

RELIGION,  PRIMITIVE.     See  ETHNOLOGY. 

RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSIES.  The  pe- 
riod from  1914  to  1929,  and  especially  the  inteival 
following  the  World  War,  was  marked  by  a  re- 
maikablc  revival  of  religious  controversies  in 
several  of  the  larger  Piotestant  denominations. 
Those  chiefly  affected  weie  the  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Pi  esbytei  mn,  and  Protestant  Episcopal.  In  the 
main,  these  dissensions  centred  about  the  old 
differences  between  liberal  and  conservative  in- 
terpretations of  the  Scriptuies  and  creeds,  hut 
this  so-called  fundamentalist-modernist  dispute 
was  clearly  on  the  wane  by  1927  and  other  sources 
of  contioversy  presented  themselves  in  the  grow- 
ing movement  toward  Protestant  unity  and  the 
increased  activity  displayed  by  some  of  the  de- 
nominations in  support  of  prohibition  and  in 
other  political  questions. 

The  differences  over  Scriptural  and  creedal  in- 
terpretations corresponded  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
struggle  against  modernism  which  for  many  years 
was  carried  on  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  connection  with  them,  there  emerged  a  now 
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term,  fundamentalism.  Although  this  was  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  controversy  between  the 
liberal  and  conservative  elements  in  the  Baptist 
denomination,  it  also  described  essentially  the 
character  of  the  disagreements  in  the  other  de- 
nominations. Fundamentalism  is  defined  by  one 
of  its  adherents  as  "merely  an  uprising  of  ortho- 
dox supernaturalism  against  modern  natural- 
ism." Those  opposed  to  fundamentalism  describe 
it  as  a  movement  among  ultraconservatives  to 
keep  religion  in  the  bonds  of  supei  naturalism. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  conditions 
which  followed  the  World  War  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  levival  and  development  of  this 
struggle  between  the  liberal  and  conservative 
wings.  Fundamentalism,  however,  was  more 
than  a  reaction  It  was  the  culminating  point 
of  a  tendency  which  had  been  gathering  stiength 
for  at  least  30  years.  The  contioveisy  in  its 
widest  sense  turned  on  the  view  held  in  icgard  to 
the  Scnptuies.  The  fundamentalists  or  conserva- 
tives assumed  an  inerrant  Bible,  literally  inspired 
and  authoritati\e  throughout,  the  virgin  birth 
and  deity  of  Clu  ist,  the  literal  resurrection  of 
the  body,  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ's  death 
foi  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  His  second  coming 
in  bodily  fonn,  and  they  viewed  as  inimical  to 
Christian  doctrines  any  theory  or  interpolation 
\vhich  contradicted  the  literal  interpi  etation  of 
the  Scnptuies  Thus,  they  came  into  conflict 
with  the  doctiine  of  evolution  or  Darwinism. 
The  controMMby  fti  st  began  among  the  Bap- 
tists and  after  1020  spread  to  the  Pi esbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Protcst.iut  Episcopalians  Strong 
attacks  weie  delheicd,  not  only  in  the  pulpit, 
but  in  the  schools,  against  the  teaching  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  Indeed,  in  several  States, 
commencing  in  1922,  the  legislatures  adopted 
resolutions  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  evolution 
in  the  school  s\stem  Among  the  most  aulent 
opponents  of  the  eAolution  theory  was  W  J. 
Biyan,  \\lio  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  attack- 
ing the  doctiine  on  the  platform  and  elsewheie. 

Tn  the  Baptist  denomination,  where  the  con- 
troversy was  especially  fierce,  it  was  estimated 
by  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1923  that  the  fundamentalists  in  that 
year  controlled  about  one-fourth  ot  the  evan- 
gelical chinches  in  the  East,  about  half  the  evan- 
gelical churches  in  the  Middle  West  and  South, 
and  about  tin  ee-f  ninths  of  the  evangelical 
chinches  in  the  Far  West.  The  fundamentalists 
themselves  claimed  in  that  year  to  contiol  nine- 
tent  hs  of  the  laity  of  the  churches.  The  fierce- 
ness of  the  controveisy  within  the  denomination 
subsided  after  1024  and  there  was  a  gradual 
swing  toward  liberalism.  The  subject  did  not 
distin b  the  annual  conventions  of  either  Northern 
or  Southern  Baptists  in  1928  and  1929,  although 
kept  in  the  background  with  difficulty  at  times. 
At  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  in  1929,  con- 
servatives temporarily  blocked  a  proposal  for 
immediate  cooperation  and  ultimate  union  with 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  raised  objections  to 
the  participation  of  the  denomination  in  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  the  leadership  of  which,  in  general, 
has  been  liberal  The  latter  question  assumed  in- 
creasing importance  in  other  denominations  also 
as  the  Federal  Council  expanded  its  influence  and 
activities. 

Jn  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  the  struggle 
took  on  great  intensity  from  1922  to  1924.  The 
Presbyterian,  conservative  church  organ,  de- 
claied:  ".Rationalism  and  Evangelicism  are  an- 


tagonists that  can  never  be  reconciled ;  it  is  vain 
to  try  to  plaster  up  a  union  between  them."  Prof. 
J.  Gresham  Machen  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  a  fundamentalist  leader,  stated  that 
"modern  liberalism  is  not  only  a  different  religion 
from  Christianity  but  belongs  to  a  totally  differ- 
ent group  of  leligions."  In  New  York  City,  a 
particularly  bitter  controversy  arose  over  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Harry  Kmerson  Fosdick,  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  liberalism, 
and  efforts  were  made  at  various  times  to  pre\pent 
his  occupying  a  Presbyterian  pulpit.  The  strug- 
gle between  liberals  and  conservatives  for  the 
control  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
prolonged  the  fundamentalist-modernist  contro- 
versy in  the  denomination  and  it  was  still  a  live 
issue  in  1929.  In  that  year,  the  liberals  won  a 
victory  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  United  States  of  America  in  St. 
Paul  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Cleland  B  McAfee 
as  moderator  and  the  subsequent  merging  of 
opposing  boards  of  directors  and  trustees  ot  the 
Punceton  Seminary  into  a  liberal  board  of  con- 
trol Fundamentalist  professors  at  the  semmaiy, 
headed  by  Dr.  Machen,  and  their  sympathizers 
immediately  announced  plaiiH  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rival  seminary  in  Philadelphia.  The 
new  institution,  known  as  Westminster  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  was  formally  opened  in  Philadel- 
phia Sept.  25,  1929,  witli  50  students,  20  of 
whom  were  former  students  at  the  Punceton 
Seminary.  The  opening  was  heralded  as  "the 
beginning  of  a  great  nunemrnt  to  resist,  and,  if 
possible,  overcome,  the  tendency  toward  Modern- 
ism." Other  controversies  within  the  denomina- 
tion centred  in  the  proposal  to  restrict  the 
grounds  for  divorce  solely  to  adultery,  the  demand 
that  women  be  admitted  to  tho  ministry,  and  the 
powciful  movement  for  union  with  the  13 
branches  of  the  denomination  and  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  and  Reformed  churches 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  con- 
troversy turned  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
doctrines,  especially  the  Virgin  Birth  and  tho 
bodily  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  November, 
1923,  at  a  special  session  of  the  bishops  of  tho 
church  held  in  Dallas,  Texas,  a  pastoral  letter 
was  drafted  in  which  the  dec-la  i  at  ion  vuis  made 
that  to  deny  or  to  suggos.t  ci  roi  s  as  to  the  facts 
stated  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  irreconcilable 
with  oaths  taken  by  ministers  of  the  chinch,  and 
that  objections  to  the  Virgin  Biith  and  the  bodily 
redirection  are  contrary  to  the  best  traditions 
and  that  these  doctr  mos  are  abundantly  proved 
by  scholarship  This  letter  was  appointed  to  be 
read  in  all  the  churches.  It  at  once  aroused 
opposition  and  hostility  among  the  advocates  of 
liberalism.  A  number  of  clergymen,  including 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Peicy  Stickney  Tyrant,  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  Rev  Lee  *W.  ITcaton,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  publicly  affirmed  their  disbelief  in 
the  Virgin  Birth.  A  resulting  controversy  be- 
tween Bishop  \\  illiam  T  Manning  of  the  Diocese 
of  New  York  and  Dr.  finmt  led  to  the  latter 's 
resignation 

The  struggle  between  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, or  between  the  low  and  high  church  wings 
of  the  denomination,  was  still  active  in  1929,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  A  feature 
of  the  peiiod  was  the  development  of  a  strong 
Anglo-Catholic  movement,  which  opposed  liberal 
efforts  toward  Christian  unity  in  general  and 
specifically  the  proposed  union  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian 
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denominations.  Repercussions  of  the  Anglican 
Prayer  Book  dispute  were  evidenced  in  the  con- 
troversy over  the  proposed  elimination  of  the 
so-called  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Faith  from  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  articles  repudiated  Roman  Catholic  doctrines 
and  ceremonies.  Their  elimination  was  approved 
after  some  controversy  at  the  triennial  conven- 
tion of  the  church  in  1925,  subject  to  ratification 
at  the  1928  convention.  In  the  latter  year,  a 
formal  protest  by  105  low-church  leaders  and 
a  petition,  signed  by  30,000  communicants,  op- 
posing the  proposed  levision,  induced  the  House 
of  Bishops  to  table  the  matter  indefinitely.  The 
convention  also  disposed  of  other  controversial 
issues  by  delaying  revision  of  the  canons  on  mar- 
riage and  divorce  for  three  years,  i  ejecting  a  pro- 
posal to  foibid  the  discussion  of  politics  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  giving  official  sanction  to  faith  healing. 

Fundamentalism  was  an  issue  at  the  quadren- 
nial general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chuich  in  1924.  An  attempt  to  pass  a 
so-called  Declaration  of  Faith  presented  by  funda- 
mentalists was  defeated,  although  the  majority 
of  the  delegates  opposed  modcmisin.  Another 
attempt  to  inject  the  issue  into  the  1928  quadren- 
nial conference,  thiough  heresy  chaigcs  filed 
against  Bishop  Francis  J.  MeConnell,  an  outstand- 
ing liberal  leader,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
As  in  the  other  denominations,  there  was  consid- 
erable opposition  to  the  vigoious  movement 
toward  Protestant  unity.  Union  of  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  branches  of  the  denomination 
was  i  ejected  by  vote  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  1 925.  The  Noi  them  branch  at 
its  1928  conference  voted  852  to  3  to  inaugurate 
overtures  looking  to  eaily  oiganic  union  with 
like-ininded  denominations,  namely,  the  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational.  The  activities  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Temperance,  Prohibition,  and 
Morals  at  Washington  and  those  of  Bishop  James 
Cannon,  Jr.,  of  the.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  other  denominational  leaders  during 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1928  provoked 
severe  criticism  both  within  and  without  the  de- 
nomination. Opposing  Bishop  Cannon  were  Bis- 
hop Warren  A.  Candler,  senior  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  Dr. 
John  A.  Mell,  piesideut  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Convention,  who  publicly  protested  against  the 
participation  of  the  church  as  such  in  politics. 

The  Umversalists  in  1929  were  facing  a  split 
between  a  section  of  the  denomination  desmng 
union  with  the  Congregational ists  and  a  section 
favoring  union  with  the  Unitarians. 

Evidence  of  the  lessening  of  the  controversial 
spirit  in  the  Protestant  world  was  seen  in  the 
fact  that,  in  the  United  States  in  1929,  nine  lead- 
ing denominations  were  conducting  negotiations 
for  organic  union  with  one  or  more  others.  Even 
greater  headway  was  made  during  the  period  in 
countries  under  the  British  flag.  Important 
mergers  took  place  in  Canada,  where  the  Metho- 
dist, Congregational,  and  most  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian churches  united  in  1925  (see  CANADA, 
UNITED  CIIUKCH  OF)  ;  in  Great  Britain,  where 
three  branches  of  Methodism  combined  in  1928, 
and  in  Scotland,  where  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church 
were  reunited  in  1928.  In  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, bitter  dissensions  developed.  See  ENG- 
LAND, CHURCH  OF. 

The  century-old  Catholic-Protestant  contro- 
versy was  fanned  anew  toward  the  close  of  the 
period  1914*29  by  the  religious  situation  in 


Mexico,  the  encyclical  on  "The  Promotion  of 
True  Religious  Unity,"  issued  by  Pope  Pius  XI 
in  1928,  the  candidacy  of  Alfred  E.  Smith,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  for  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1928,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
in  1929  between  Italy  and  the  Vatican.  The 
controveisy  as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
was  inaugurated  through  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Charles  C.  Marshall,  a  New  York  lawyer, 
and  Governor  Smith.  This  discussion  was  on  a 
high  plane,  from  which  those  which  followed  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  campaign  frequently  de- 
scended. 

Religious  controversies  between  Moslems  and 
Hindus  in  India  continued  to  be  maiked  by  bloody 
riots  and  a  dispute  between  Jews  and  Moslems 
over  the  ancient  Wailing  Wall  in  Jerusalem  pre- 
cipitated rioting  throughout  Palestine  in  1929 
in  which  several  hundred  persons  were  killed  or 
injuied. 

BELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS.  See  ar- 
ticles on  the  respective  denominations. 

REMINGTON,  WILLIAM  PROCTER  (1879- 
).  An  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop,  born  at  Philadelphia,  and  educated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Vuginia.  lie  was  ordained 
in  the  following  year  and  was  a  curate  and 
rector  of  several  clmiches  in  Philadelphia  until 
1911,  when  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  In  1918  he  was 
consecrated  Suffragan  Bishop  of  South  Dakota 
and  served  as  chaplain  111  France  during  the 
World  War.  In  1922  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Eastein  Oiegon. 

RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TUTE. A  school  of  engineeiing  and  science,  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  established  in  1824,  offering  giadu- 
ate  and  undergraduate  couises  in  civil,  mechani- 
cal, electucal  and  chemical  engineering  and  in 
general  science.  Four  courses  were  added  in 
1925,  in  business  administiation,  in  physics,  in 
chemistry,  and  in  pic-medical  work.  The  In- 
stitute expanded  during  the  period  between  1914 
and  1928  both  in  numbeis  and  equipment.  The 
icgiBtration  in  the  latter  year  was  1426  coin- 
pal  ed  with  640  in  1914,  the  faculty  numbered 
115  as  compaied  with  63  in  the  earlier  year , 
and  pioductive  funds  mcreabed  fiom  $1, 3.10,000 
to  $4,500,000.  The  libraiy  in  1928  contained 
18,355  volumes  and  19,963  pamphlets.  In  1922 
a  gieat  bioadcabting  station  was  established 
which  claimed  the  record  foi  long  distance,  trans- 
mission from  it  having  been  heard  a  distance  of 
10,000  miles.  A  gauging  station  to  be  used  by 
the  students  undei  the  dnection  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  was  established  in  1923. 
In  1914  the  property  of  the  institute  was  valued 
at  $2,850,000;  in  1928  the  value  was  more  than 
$10,000,000.  A  new  library  with  an  auditorium, 
Amos  Eaton  Hall,  was  dedicated  in  1928.  It  was 
built  at  a  total  cost  of  $320,000.  The  Caldwell 
Dormitory  was  opened  in  1927.  President, 
Palmer  C.  Rickets,  E.D.,  LL  D. 

BENT  LAWS.  See  LAW,  PROGRESS  OF  THE; 
HOUSING. 

REORGANIZED  CHURCH  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.  See 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS,  REORGANIZED  CHURCH  OF. 

REPAIR  SHIPS.     Sec  VESSELS,  NAVAL. 

REPARATIONS.  The  subject  of  reparation 
by  Germany  and  her  allies  for  damages  done  to 
the  Allied  countries  during  the  World  War  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  difficult  and  compli- 
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cateef  of  the  multifarious  problems  considered  at 
the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  in  1919.  Only 
tentatively  and  unsatisfactorily  dealt  with  at 
that  time,  it  subsequently  remained  the  key 
factor  in  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
and  a  perennially  potent  menace  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Inveterate  interna- 
tional practice  had  consecrated  the  right  of  the 
victor  to  recover,  if  possible,  the  costs  of  war 
from  his  defeated  enemy;  the  classic  example 
of  an  indemnity  was  the  $1,000,000,000  penalty 
imposed  by  the  German  allies  on  Fiance  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War  (1870- 
71).  VCB  victis!  The  fiist  founal  though  se- 
cret reference  known  to  have  been  made  to  this 
subject  by  the  Allied  governments  during  the 
Woild  War  was  in  the  Treaty  ot  London  (Apr. 
26,  1915),  which  promised  Italy,  besides  many 
other  things,  "a  share  of  the  war  indemnity." 
In  their  pronouncement  of  Dec  30,  1910,  the 
Allied  governments  asserted-  "The  disasters 
caused  by  the  Herman  declaration  of  war  and 
the  innumerable  outrages  committed  by  Ger- 
many and  her  allies  against  both  belligeients 
and  neutrals,  demand  penalties,  leparations,  and 
guarantees  "  In  their  note  to  President  Wilson, 
Jan  10,  1917,  they  explained  that  their  war- 
aims,  "with  all  the  compensation  and  equitable 
indemnities  for  harm  suffered,"  would  only  be 
net  out  in  detail  when  the  time  came  for  actual 
negotiations,  although  they  avowedly  included 
"necessarily  and  first  of  all,  the  icstonition  of 
Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro,  with  the  com- 
pensation due  to  them,"  and  the  "evacuation  of 
the  invaded  territories  in  Fiance,  in  Russia, 
and  in  Rumania,  with  just  reparation  " 

In  his  \\ar-aims  address  of  Jan  f>,  1918,  Lloyd 
Gcoige  reiterated  these  objects,  dcelaiing  that 
the  Bntish  government  and  the  Allies  demanded 
the  "complete  restoration  .  .  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Belgium  and  such  reparations  as  can  be 
marie  foi  the  devastation  of  its  towns  and  pro- 
vinces This  is  no  demand  for  war  indemnity  as 
was  imposed  on  France  by  Geimany  in  1871.  It 
1.9  not  an  attempt  to  dnft  the  the  coat  of  warlike 
operations  from  onf  belligerent  to  another,  which 
may  or  inav  not  be  defensible  .  .  Next  comes 
the  lestoration  of  Seiliia,  Montenegro,  and  the 
occupied  parts  of  Fiance,  Italy,  and  Rumania, 
.  .  Finally,  there  must  be  reparation  for  in- 
juries done  in  violation  of  international  laws  " 

This  clear-cut  pronouncement,  so  leniarkable 
in  the  light  of  the  speaker's  subsequent  vagaries, 
promptly  elicited  (January  0)  a  telegram  from 
Premier  Clemcnccau  congratulating  him  foi  hav- 
ing so  felicitously  summaiized  "the  actual 
truths  "  The  same  specific  aims  were  later  in- 
corporated bv  Piesidciit  Wilson  in  his  famous 
"Fouiteen  Points"  addiess  of  Jan.  8,  1918 
(Points  7,  8,  and  11).  The  Piesident,  however, 
made  no  reference  to  indemnities  for  war  costs, 
and  his  conception  of  reparations  for  damage 
done,  as  therein  expressed,  was  distinctly  lim- 
ited in  scope  Indeed,  in  his  "Four  Principles" 
address  of  Feb  11,  1918,  Wilson  categorically 
asserted  "There  Khali  be,  no  anneratwns,  no 
contributions,  no  punitive  damages "  On  Dec 
4,  1917,  he  had  explained  to  Congress  that  "the 
wrongs,  the  very  deep  wiongs,  committed  in  this 
war,  will  have  to  be  righted.  .  .  .  But  they  can- 
not and  must  not  be  righted  by  the  commission 
of  similar  wrongs  against  Germany  and  her 
allies  "  This  principle  and  purpose  he  reiter- 
ated on  Sept  27,  1918,  in  the  much-quoted 
sentence  that  "the  impartial  justice  meted  out 


must  involve  no  discrimination  between  those 
to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  just." 

The  Armistice  terminating  the  War  was 
avowedly  predicated  on  the  acceptance  both  by 
the  Entente  Powers  and  by  Germany  of  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Wilson  in  his  successive 
addresses  of  1918.  The  Peace  Conference  was  to 
discuss  the  practical  details  of  their  application. 
To  be  suie,  one  of  the  reservations  made  by  the 
Supreme  Council  (Nov.  4,  1918)  was  to  the  effect 
that  provision  for  the  evacuation  and  restoration 
of  all  invaded  teiritories  expressly  implied  that 
compensation  would  be  made  by  Geimany  "for  all 
damage  due  to  the  civilian  population  ot  the 
Allies  and  their  propeity  by  the  aggression  of 
Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air," 
but  the  exact  force  and  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions created  by  these  conversations  ncre  ren- 
dered lamentably  obscure  by  a  qualifying  clause 
in  Article  19  of  the  Armistice  Convention  itself, 
suggested  by  M.  Klotz,  Fiench  Minister  for 
Finance,  stipulating  that  subsequent  financial 
demands  and  claims  by  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  should  remain  unaffected.  Around  the 
interpretation  of  these  conditions,  a  diplomatic 
and  legal  battle  was  destined  to  rage.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  Lloyd  George  insiHted  (Nov.  3, 
1918)  that  nothing  should  be  put  into  the  Armis- 
tice tenns  that  would  lead  Geimany  to  suppose 
that  the  Allied  Poweis  wanted  a  war  indemnity. 

With  the  emotional  leaction  of  the  post- 
Aunistice  period  came  a  significant  realignment 
of  facts  and  forces  As  the  extent  of  Germany's 
collapse  came  to  be  known,  greater  demands 
were  made  for  her  condign  punishment.  In 
the  parliamentary  election  of  Dec.  14,  1918,  in 
Great  Britain,  Lloyd  George's  coalition  govein- 
mcnt  cateicd  to  the  popular  demand  foi  a  re- 
tributive peace  by  piomising  to  recover  the 
whole  cost  of  the  War,  "shilling  for  shilling" 
and  "ton  foi  ton  "  Lord  Cunlirle,  ex-Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  estimated  Germany's 
liability  to  pay  as  aggiegatmg  the  stupendous 
sum  oi  $100,000,000,000,  a  total  which  the 
Pienwr  veiy  whoitly  aftei^aid  augmented  to 
$120,000,000,000.  In  France,  the  Clemenceau 
cabinet  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
French  people  were  formulating  equally  extiemo 
demands.  The  imposition  of  taxes  was  post- 
poned in  response  to  popular  claims,  and  by  skill- 
ful propaganda  the  masses  were  convinced  that 
Germany  could,  should,  and  would  be  made  to 
pay  the  full  costs  of  the  \\ar. 

On  Jan.  25,  1919,  at  the  second  plenary  session 
of  the  Peace  Confeience,,  a  commission  >*as  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  repoit,  nist,  on  the 
amount  which  the  enemy  countries  ought  to  pay 
by  way  of  reparation;  secondly,  on  what  they 
were  capable  of  paying;  and  thirdly,  on  the 
method,  form,  and  time  in  uhich  payment  should 
be  made.  Two  main  controversies  marked  the 
discussions  of  the  ensuing  months:  (1 )  that  o^\er 
permissible  categories  oi  damage;  and  (2)  that 
over  Geimany's  real  01  alleged  capacity  to  pay. 
Of  the  31  categoiies  suggested  to  the  Commis- 
sion, 10  were  ultimately  incorporated  in  the 
Treaty  of  Veisaillcs.  It  was  universally  agreed 
that  direct  damage  to  persons  or  property  should 
be  compensated,  and  certain  other  claims  occas- 
sioned  little  conflict,  but  not  so  \\ith  war  costs. 

Mr.  Hughes  and  Lord  Sunnier  of  the  British 
delegation  bluntly  argued  that  since  ultimately 
all  war  costs  had  to  be  met  by  general  taxa- 
tion, they  constituted  damage  done  to  civilian 
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populations  in  the  Allied  countries  and  might 
therefore  be  legitimately  included  in  the  repara- 
tions bill.  This  view  received  the  keen  support 
of  the  Fiench,  whose  interest  in  reparations  was 
subordinate  only  to  their  primary  considera- 
tion of  security.  (See  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND 
TREATIES.)  So  fearful  were  they  of  a  German 
revival,  so  completely  exasperated  and  antag- 
onized by  the  systematic  and  intentional  de- 
struction of  their  industrial  regions  that  they 
proved  even  more  determined  than  the  British  to 
cripple  Germany  economically.  Consequently, 
they  favored  assessing  the  entire  cost  of  the 
War  on  the  vanquished  foe  despite  the  fact  that 
although  the  absolute  amount  of  their  claim 
might  be  substantially  increased  thereby,  their 
lelative  share  in  the  total  receipts  would  nev- 
ertheless be  greatly  diminished.  The  Bel- 
gians, anxious  for  complete  indemnification  and 
priority  of  payment,  expressed  serious  concern 
lest  the  extension  of  Allied  claims  far  beyond 
the  finite  capacity  of  Germany  to  pay  would 
eventually  depiive  Belgium  of  her  due.  Tho 
Americans,  renouncing  any  claims  for  them- 
selves, attacked  the  inclusion  of  war  costs  as 
violating  pre-Armistice  pledges.  The  dispute 
was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Council  on  March 
1,  and  the  refusal  of  the  American  experts  to 
accede  to  the  British  and  French  demand  was 
subsequently  upheld  by  President  Wilson,  who 
denounced  the  course  contemplated  and  declared 
that  he  would  "dissent  publicly,  if  necessary, 
not  on  the  ground  of  the  intrinsic  injustice  of 
it,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  is  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  what  \ve  deliberately  led  the  enemy 
to  expect  and  cannot  now  honorably  alter  simply 
because  we  have  the  power." 

This  i ejection  of  their  original  demand  im- 
pelled the  British  and  French  to  insist  on  the 
inclusion  of  pensions  and  separation  allowances, 
which  would  serve  the  purpose  not  only  of  mak- 
ing the  total  payment  to  be  demanded  of  Ger- 
many relatively  enoimous,  but  also  of  appeasing 
the  British  demand  for  a  moie  equitable  remu- 
neration than  the  Empire  would  receive  on  the 
basis  of  reparations  for  damages  alone.  The 
Americans  vigorously  combated  this  new  pro- 
posal, which  in  some  measure  vitiated  their 
victory  in  the  war-coats  controversy;  but  the 
necessity  for  compromise  following  the  bitter 
crisis  with  the  French  in  early  April  (see 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND  TREATIFS)  in  combina- 
tion with  some  rather  illogical  and  sentimental 
arguments  advanced  (Mai.  31,  1919)  by  "the 
ordinarily  liberal-minded"  General  Smuts  of 
South  Africa  finally  convinced  Wilson  of  the 
advisability  of  including  pensions  and  separa- 
tion allowances,  thereby  more  than  doubling  the 
reparations  bill.  The  German  delegation  in  its 
Comments  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  of  May 
29,  1919,  expressed  complete  inability  to  recog- 
nize these  claims  as  having  "a  legal  title,  as 
they  apply  to  direct  war  costs  ami  not  to  dam- 
ages done  to  the  civilian  population  by  an  act 
of  war";  and  in  this  contention,  impartial  legal 
opinion  must  sustain  them. 

Equally  keen  was  the  struggle  waged  from 
January  to  June  over  the  question  of  Germany's 
capacity  to  pay.  The  French  proposals  were 
fantastic,  the  most  extreme  calling  for  a  total 
of  $200,000,000,000  to  be  collected  m  some  50 
annual  -installments  British  suggestions  ranged 
from  the  Lloyd  George-Cunliffe  estimate  of  $120,- 
000,000,000  to  the  Liberal  Keynes's  approximate 
$10,000,000,000.  The  Americans,  vitally  inter- 


ested in  the  speedy  reestablishment  of  normal 
economic  relations,  labored  indefatigably  for  the 
stipulation  of  a  definite  and  moderate  total  sum, 
for  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  aut>  reasonable 
though  arbitrary  fixation  would  be  gieatly  pref- 
erable to  the  uncertainty  and  consequent  dis- 
organization of  Germany's  cicdit  sine  to  result 
from  postponement,  arid  they  uigued  that 
France,  the  greatest  creditor  of  Germany, 
"would  benefit  most  by  taking  everything  that 
she  possibly  could,  by  taking  it  quickly  and  writ- 
ing off  the  balance."  Their  extreme  proposal 
was  for  a  capital  sum  of  $58,000,000,000  to  be 
paid  in  30  years,  but  the  basic  figure  which  they 
later  consistently  advocated  was  a  total  of  $25,- 
000,000,0000.  Both  the  British  and  French 
premiers  feared  to  accept  the  moderate  propos- 
als of  the  Amei  icans  because  they  fell  so  far  be- 
low the  expectations  of  their  respective  peoples. 
Indeed,  at  one  juncture  the  seeming  acquiescence 
of  Lloyd  George  in  plans  for  a  reasonable  set- 
tlement evoked  a  telegram  from  370  members 
ot  the  newly-elected  "khaki"  Pailiament,  warn- 
ing him  that  they  expected  the  fulfillment  of  his 
electoral  pledges.  Had  the  Americans  offered 
to  cancel  outright  or  to  abate  appreciably  the 
enormous  indebtedness  of  the  Allies  to  the 
United  States  as  the  "essential  American  con- 
tribution toward  a  new  cooperative  plan  for 
restoring  Europe  and  the  world,"  they  would 
ipso  faclo  have  vnjoyed  a  "powerful  tiadmg 
weapon  in  securing  the  settlements  they  desired." 
This,  however,  the  Americans  consistently  re- 
fused to  do,  asseverating  that  these  debts  "had 
nothing  to  do  with  repaiations  or  rehabilitation." 
A  special  committee  of  liberal-minded  experts, 
British,  French,  and  American,  appointed  in 
March  to  investigate  the  matter,  concluded  that 
"Germany  might  possibly  pay  from  $10,000,- 
000,000  to  $20,000,000,000  ove'i  a  period  of  20 
to  30  years."  This  sound  conclusion  was  wholly 
unacceptable  to  the  more  conservative  advis- 
ers and  plenipotentiaiies.  The  committee  then 
sought  to  attain  the  definition  of  a  flexible  sum, 
"adjustable  as  to  amount  and  means  of  pay- 
ment, within  certain  maximum  and  minimum 
limits  "  For  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  they 
proposed  a  Reparation  Commission  endowed 
with  rather  large  powers  and  capable  of  becom- 
ing an  instrument  of  "wisdom  and  justice." 
The  French,  seeing  a  chance  to  postpone  the  fix- 
ing of  a  definite  sum  of  reparations  and  there- 
by to  keep  Germany  uncertain  and  to  avoid  do- 
mestic disillusion  jumped  at  the  suggestion  and 
advocated  a  commission,  but  one  empowered 
merely  to  register  the  claims  of  the  various 
countries  under  the  different  legitimate  cate- 
gories and  to  settle  the  figure  of  the  annuities 
and  the  pel  iod  of  payment.  "The  only  considera- 
tion given  to  Germany's  capacity  to  make  pay- 
ments would  be  in  the  form  of  lengthening  the 
period  given  her  to  complete  them — which,  by 
the  accumulation  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  por- 
tion, might  be  extended  to  infinity.  It  prac- 
tically amounted  to  a  perpetual  economic  control 
of  Germany  by  an  Allied  Commission  " 

The  whole  question  came  to  a  crisis  late  in 
March.  President  Wilson  and  his  advisers 
fought  the  French  proposition  bitterly.  Lloyd 
George,  guided  by  the  dictates  of  expediency 
alone,  agreed  now  with  one  side,  then  with  the 
other.  Finally,  Wilson  and  House  reluctantly 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  Clemenceau  (Apr.  5-8, 
1919 ),  the  result  representing  a  yielding  all  along 
the  line  from  the  American  view.  An  era  of 
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compromise  with  the  French  was  inaugurated 
(see  PEACH  CONFERENCES  AND  TREATIES).  The 
problem  of  reparations  aifected  not  merely  Ger- 
many, but  the  other  Central  Powers  as  well.  In 
their  respective  treaties  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Hungary  accepted  the  responsibility  for  caus- 
ing "all  the  loss  and  damage"  to  which  the  Al- 
lied and  Associated  Powers  were  subjected;  and 
they  were  made  jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
the  whole  amount.  Bulgaria,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  she  had 
"caused  louses  and  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  for 
which  she  ought  to  make  complete  reparation"; 
in  other  words,  to  assume  separate  responsibility 
for  certain  damages.  On  the  Allies*  side,  ar- 
rangements for  dividing  the  receipts  were  neces- 
sary. At  the  Peace  Conference  after  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  the  French  and  the 
Italians,  the  general  principle  was  adopted  that 
each  Allied  state  was  to  share  jointly  with  the 
other  Allies  in  damage  payments  by  any  enemy 
nation  for  "all  opeiations  of  war  by  the  two 
groups  of  belligerents  where\er  arising."  Bel- 
gium received  special  consideration.  In  addi- 
tion to  piomised  reimbursement  for  all  her  war 
costs,  a  just  decision  in  view  of  her  violated 
neutiahty,  she  demanded  priority  of  payment. 
Her  i epresentatives  urged  their  most  sweeping 
demands  during  the  Fiench  crisis  111  early  April 
and  again  dunng  the  period  of  thieatened  dis- 
ruption over  the  Italian  and  Japanese  settle- 
ments in  late  April  Though  Balfour  was  sym- 
pathetic, Lloyd  George  opposed  granting  special 
concessions  to  tlie  Belgians  and  it  was  largely 
owing  to  American  support  and  the  eventual 
winning  of  Blench  consent  that  they  weie  ac- 
corded a  priority  of  $r>()0,000,000  in  addition  to 
compensation  foi  then  entire  debt 

In  addition  to  piotesting  against  the  inclusion 
of  pensions  and  separation  allowances,  the  Ger- 
man delegation  in  its  comments  on  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  (May  29,  1910)  further  sought 
an  immediate  and  definite  fixation  of  their  lia- 
bility; they  oflored,  subject  to  the  modification 
of  certain  economic  terms  to  make  periodic  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  annuities  commencing  in 
1927  and  amounting  to  100,000,000,000  gold 
maiks,  a  sum  \\hose  appiovimate  1019  capital 
value  amounted  to  40,000,000,000  gold  maiks. 
Lloyd  Geoige  made  a  shoit-lived  and  half- 
hearted attempt  to  moderate  the  reparations 
burden,  but  it  was  eventually  decided  to  reject 
the  German  piopoiitinn  outright. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  (June  28,  1919)  at- 
tempted to  settle  the  question  of  German  liabil- 
ity by  distinguishing  between  moral  responsi- 
bility* and  material  compensation.!  "The  Allied 
and  Associated  govei  ninents,"  according  to 
Article  231,  "affirm,  and  Germany  accepts,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Germany  and  her  allies  for  caus- 
ing all  the  loss  and  damage  to  which  the  Allied 
and  Associated  governments  and  their  nationals 
have  been  subjected  as  a  consequence  of  the  war 
imposed  on  them  by  the  aggression  of  Germany 
and  her  allies."  "The  Allied  and  Associated 
governments  recognize  that  the  resources  of  Ger- 
many are  not  adequate  ...  to  make  complete 
reparation  for  all  such  loss  and  damage.  The 
Allied  and  Associated  governments,  however,  re- 
quire, and  Geimany  undertakes,  that  she  will 
make  compensation  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 

l  See  Robert  C.  Bmkley's  article,  "The  'Guilt'  Clause 
in  tlie  Versailles  Treaty,"  in  Current  History,  May, 
1929,  pp.  294-300. 


Powers  and  to  their  property  during  the  period 
of  the  belligerency  of  each  as  an  Allied  or  Asso- 
ciated Power  against  Germany  by  such  aggres- 
sion by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air,  and  in 
general  all  damage  as  defined  in  Annex  1  hereto" 
(Article  232).  Annex  1  set  forth  the  10  cate- 
gories alluded  to  above,  including  pensions  and 
separation  allowances.  A  Reparation  Commis- 
sion was  to  be  established  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  weie  to  be  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
and  Italy  respectively,  and  the  fifth  to  represent 
Belgium,  Japan,  or  Jugoslavia,  according  to  the 
specific  nature  of  the  business  engaging  the  Com- 
mission's attention.  Most  of  the  important  de- 
cisions had  to  be  unanimous. 

After  receiving  reports  of  the  various  govern- 
ments as  to  the  extent  of  their  claims  under  the 
various  categories,  the  commission  was  to  cal- 
culate the  sum  total  of  Germany's  obligations  and 
concurrently  diaw  up  a  schedule  of  payments  pre- 
scribing the  time  and  manner  of  payment  within 
a  penod  of  30  years  from  May  1,  1921.  It  was 
given  discretion  to  extend  the  term  and  also  to 
modify  the  form  of  payments,  but  not  to  cancel 
any  part  except  with  the  specific  authority  of 
the  several  Allied  governments  concerned.  In 
order  to  enable  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  restoration  of  their 
industrial  and  economic  life,  pending  the  full 
determination  of  their  claims,  Germany  was  to 
pay  in  gold,  commodities,  ships,  securities,  or 
otherwise,  before  May  1,  1921,  the  equivalent  of 
20,000,000,000  gold  marks,  fiom  which  should  be 
deducted  the  cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  and 
certain  limited  sums  for  the  purchase  of  food 
and  law  mateiials  Germany  agreed  to  apply 
directly  to  reparations  her  economic  resources, 
including  mei chant  shipping,  coal,  dyestuffs,  and 
chemicals,  and  to  make  restitution  of  cash, 
securities,  animals,  and  objects  of  art  seized  or 
sequesti  ated.  Provision  was  to  be  made  for  the 
issuance  of  several  series  of  gold-bearer  bonds  as 
determined  by  the  Reparation  Commission. 
Other  provisions  of  the  trVaty  deprived  Ger- 
many of  territory,  population,  and  resources, 
theieby  gravely  impairing  her  capacity  to  pay. 
The  German  Empire,  "built  more  truly  on  coal 
and  iron  than  by  blood  and  iron,"  had  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  its  prosperity  virtually 
b  \\ept  away. 

The  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  (Sept.  10,  1919) 
required  Austiia  to  pay  "a  reasonable  sum"  on 
account  before  May  1,  1921,  and  to  hand  over  all 
her  merchant  marine,  20  pei  cent  of  her  river 
shipping,  and  animals,  inachineiy,  and  equip- 
ment up  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity  The  total 
amount  due  fiom  Austria  foi  reparation  was  to 
be  fixed  in  May,  1921,  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission. A  special  settlement  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  debt  was  arianged  (see  AUSTRIA). 
In  March,  1921,  due  to  Austria's  distressing 
financial  and  industrial  condition,  the  Allies  de- 
cided to  waive,  for  the  time  being,  all  their  out- 
standing claims  against  her  on  account  of  repara- 
tion and  it  was  eventually  arranged  (Oct.  4, 
1922)  that  Austrian  finances  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  League  of  Nations  (see  AUSTRIA), 
Austria  being  freed  from  any  reparation  pay- 
ments until  1942 

The  Treaty  of  Neuilly  (Nov.  27,  1919)  obligated 
Bulgaria  to  pay  2,250,000,000  gold  francs  in 
half-yearly  installments  foi  37  years.  Up  to 
April,  1922,  Bulgaria  had  paid  799,000,000  gold 
francs,  and  in  the  spring  of  1923,  first  of  all  the 
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vanquished  nations,  she  was  able  to  make  definite 
and  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  victors. 
Hungary,  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Trianon  (June 
4,  1920),  was  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum,  fixed 
by  the  Kcparation  Commission,  before  May  1, 
1921,  when  her  total  liability  was  to  be  fixed 
by  the  same  body,  with  provisions  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  balance  in  semiannual  installments 
over  a  period  of  30  years  unless  a  respite  or  re- 
mission were  granted  by  the  Allies.  She  had  to 
surrender  all  her  mei  chant  shipping,  20  per 
cent  of  her  liver  fleet,  and  an  indefinite  quantity 
of  live  stock.  Hungary's  payments  were  long 
delayed  by  her  presentation  of  counterclaims 
against  Rumania  for  losses  sustained  during  the 
invasion  of  1019.  In  11)23-24  Hungarian  finances 
were,  like  those  of  Austria,  entrusted  to  the 
League  of  Nations  (sec  HUNOAR\  ),  but  Hungary 
was  obliged  to  pay  about  $2,000,000  a  year  for 
20  ycais  on  her  repaiation  obligation 

By  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  (Aug.  10,  1920),  the 
Allies  waived  their  claims  for  repaialion  from 
Turkey,  although  she  was  obligated  to  pay  the 
costs  of  Allied  armies  of  occupation  and  to  com- 
pensate civilian  nationals  of  the  Allies  for  loss  or 
damage  suffered  in  the  \Yar  thiough  the  action 
or  negligence  of  the  Turkish  authorities;  but  even 
these  claims  were  canceled  by  the  later  Treaty 
of  Lausanne  (.July  23,  1924)  The  Reparation 
Commission,  tentatively  oiganized  in  June,  1919, 
was  not  put  into  formal  operation  until  Janu- 
ary, 1920.  The  Ceirnan  government  had  forth- 
with created,  for  permanent  intercom  se  with  the 
Commission,  a  special  body,  known  as  the  Kricgs- 
lastcn  Kommififiiov,  the  chairman  of  which  was 
a  permanent  delegate  in  Pans  The  ftiilme  of 
the  United  States  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles was  of  fateful  consequence  as  regaids 
reparations.  America  was  to  have  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission,  and  the  vote  of 
the  American  delegate  would  probably  have  been 
the  deciding  fzietoi  in  all  mipoitant  contingen- 
cies, except  where  the  tieaty  expressly  required 
unanimity.  The  abstention  of  America  (save 
for  "observers")  had  the  eifect  of  throwing  the 
chairmanship  and  predominant  influence  111  the 
Commission  to  Fiance,  thereby  impairing  its  use- 
fulness from  the  stait 

Although,  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  Reparation  Commission  wtis  to  have 
"wide  latitude  as  to  its  contiol  and  handling 
of  the  whole  reparation  problem,"  including  the 
interpretation  and  administration  of  the  repara- 
tion sections  of  the  tieaty  and  the  receipt  and 
distribution  among  the  Allies  of  the  payments 
made  by  Germany,  it  was  also  provided  that 
members  of  the  commission  should  IK?  lesponsihle 
to  their  respective  governments  alone  Conse- 
quently, the  subsequent  history  of  the  repara- 
tions problem  i evolved  not  merely  around  the 
deliberation  and  decisions  of  the  Reparation 
Commission  but  also  around  intricate  and  inter- 
minable negotiations  between  and  among  the  va- 
rious governments,  with  a  view  to  achieving  a 
settlement  in  consonance  with  seriously  diver- 
gent and  seemingly  irreconcilable  national  inter- 
ests. The  theme  of  reparations  thenceforth  is 
one  of  confusion  and  of  international  maladjust- 
ment, of  stern  economic  icalities  obfuscated  by 
political  vagaries  a,nd  extravagances,  of  per- 
sistent French  mtiansigeiiee  and  a  ruthless 
determination  to  coerce  Germany  into  paying  or 
to  ruin  her,  of  liiitish  vacillation  and  ultimate 
reversal  of  policy  dictated  bv  inexoiable  eco- 
nomic consideiations,  of  German  official  remiss- 


ness  amounting  to  defiance  and  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  German  industrialists  to  escape  their 
obligations,  and  of  American  aloofness  and  short- 
sighted pursuit  of  national  economic  advantage 
and  a  mythical  political  isolation. 

Reparations  constituted  the  most  important 
single  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  long  series  of 
Continuation  Conferences  inaugurated  in  the 
spring  of  1920  to  deal  with  the  unliquidated 
problems  of  the  peace.  (See  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE AND  TREATIES.)  The  Supreme  Council  of 
Allied  Premiers  overshadowed  the  Reparation 
Commission  and  usuiped  its  functions.  At  San 
Remo  in  April,  it  was  decided  to  grant  the  Ger- 
mans a  hearing,  although  Premier  Millerand  of 
Fiance,  by  yielding  to  Premier  Lloyd  George  on 
Turkey  and  to  Piemier  Nitti  of  Italy  on  Russia, 
secured  a  pledge  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
would  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  Lloyd  George 
and  Millerand  conferred  at  Hythe  (May  15-16) 
and  at  Boulogne  (June  21-22)  for  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  the  measures  to  be  taken.  A  spe- 
cml  commission  of  expeits  being  appointed  to 
gauge  the  capacity  of  Geimany  to  pay,  Raymond 
Poincaie,  Fiench*  member  and  president  of  the 
Repaiation  Commission,  resigned  in  protest.  At 
Brussels  on  July  2,  Allied  experts  tentatively  ad- 
vised that  the  German  indemnity  should  be  $60,- 
000,000.000,  including  interest  chaiges.  No 
agreement  was  then  possible  as  to  the  manner 
of  distiilmtion.  Italy  held  out  for  20  per  cent. 
At  Spa  (July  5-16)  Germany's  request  for  a 
definite  determination  of  the  amount  of  repara- 
tion wns  denied  The  discussion  of  coal  deliv- 
eries threatened  to  disrupt  the  confeience,  but 
Germany  yielded  to  an  Allied  ultimatum  de- 
manding 2,000,000  tons  a  month.  A  protocol 
signed  at  Spa  on  July  1(5  apportioned  reparation 
receipts  among  the  Allies  as  follows  Fiance, 
52  per  cent;  British  Empne,  22  per  cent;  Italy, 
10  per  cent;  Belgium,  H  per  cent,  Japan  and 
Portugal,  each  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent,  the 
remaining  0%  per  cent  to  be  reserved  for  Jugo- 
slavia, Greece,  and  Rumania  In  the  disposi- 
tion of  Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Hungarian 
reparations,  a  special  airangement  was  devised, 
50  per  cent  going  to  the  Powers  in  above-men- 
tioned propoitioris,  an  additional  20  per  cent  to 
Italy,  and  30  per  cent  to  Greece,  Rumania,  and 
Jugoslavia. 

Negotiations  relative  to  reparations,  continu- 
ing throughout  the  year,  saw  the  development  of 
serious  diffeiences  between  France  and  England 
over  this  question  and  also  over  Russia  and 
Turkey  A  ]omt  confeience  of  Allied  and  Ger- 
man economic  experts  was  held  at  Brussels  (Dec. 
15-22,  1020,  and  Jan.  10,  1921).  Here  it  was 
proposed  that  Germany  should  pay  annual  in- 
stallments of  3,000,000,000  gold  maiks  from  1921 
to  1926,  0.000,000,000  from  1926  to  1931  and  7,- 
000,000,000  thereafter  until  1963.  From  Jan, 
25  to  29,  1921,  the  Supreme  Council  met  at 
Paris.  The  French  from  the  outset  objected  to 
a  fixed  sum,  afterward  insisting  that  it  should 
not  be  less  than  400,000,000,000  gold  marks,  in- 
cluding interest.  Lloyd  George,  supported  by 
the  Italians,  vigorously  objected,  and  a  com- 
promise decision  was  reached,  which  simply 
ignored  the  recommendations  of  the  experts. 
Subject  to  Allied  sanctions  in  case  of  default, 
Germany  was  to  pay  within  42  years  the  sum  of 
226,000,000,000  marks  or  its  equivalent  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  annuities  and  a  further  annual  pay- 
ment equal  to  12  per  cent  of  the  value  of  German 
exports. 
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The  German  government,  supported  by  national 
sentiment,  frankly  asserted  that  it  could  not 
accept  the  Allied  terms,  although  it  consented 
to  attend  a  new  conference  at  London  (Mar.  1-7, 
1921),  to  which  it  had  been  summoned  "to 
agree  to  the  decisions  of  the  Paris  Conference." 
On  March  1,  the  Germans  offered  to  pay  50,000,- 
000,000  gold  marks  present  value,  with  a  deduc- 
tion of  20,000,000,000  for  payments  already  made. 
Lloyd  George,  replying  on  March  3,  reacted  the 
German  offer,  insisted  that  Germany's  responsi- 
bility for  the  War  was  decided  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  founded  on  that  fact,  and  delivered 
an  ultimatum  requiring  acceptance  of  the  Allied 
reparation  demands  within  four  days.  Lloyd 
George  was  supporting  French  plans  in  Europe 
in  order  to  secure  French  acquiescence  in  British 
Near  Eastern  projects.  The  German  reply  being 
deemed  unsatisfactory,  a  force  of  French,  Belgian, 
and  British  troops  occupied  (Mar.  8,  1921)  the 
cities  of  Dusseldorf,  Duisberg,  and  Ruhrort  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  Germany's  greatest  industrial 
regions.  The  results  of  this  coup  dc  force  were 
nugatory,  however,  and  France  threatened  to 
occupy  the  whole  Ruhr  Basin.  New  schemes 
were  then  propounded,  including  a  further  Ger- 
man request  for  American  mediation. 

A  conference  of  the  Entente  premiers  was 
held  at  Hythe  (April  23-24)  to  formulate  a 
tentative  programme  for  the  enforcement  of 
Allied  terms  On  April  27,  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission announced  that  it  had  decided  unani- 
mously to  fix  at  132,000,000,000  gold  marks  the 
amount  of  damages  for  which  reparation  was 
duo.  Of  this,  approximately  45,000,000,000 
were  fur  material  damage  and  87,000,000,000 
for  pensions  and  separation  allowances  Ger- 
many wa<*  to  pay  this  in  addition  to  Belgium's 
war  debt,  provisionally  estimated  at  4,000,000,- 
000  gold  marks.  Three  scries  of  bonds  \\ere  to 
be  issued,  bearing  5  per  cent  intoiest  and  1  per 
cent  amorti/ation  series  A,  comprising  12,000,- 
000,000,  and  sciies  B,  38,000,000,000,  to  be  is- 
sued in  1921;  and  the  third,  series  C,  for  82,- 
000,000,000,  to  be  issued  at  the  disci etion  of  the 
commission  Payments  were  to  be  made  in  the 
form  of  annuities  supplemented  by  20  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  German  exports.  The  acceptance 
of  the  Commission's  reduction  of  claims  without 
a  mmmur  by  the  Supreme  Council  marked  the 
end  of  the  exclusively  political  period  of  the 
lepa rations  question.  The  Allied  Conference  of 
London  convened  on  April  30-,  on  May  5  it  dis- 
patched to  Germany  an  ultimatum  requiring  ac- 
ceptance of  these  terms.  Confronted  with  the 
threatened  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  Gci- 
niany  yielded  on  May  10.  The  Fehrcnbach  min- 
istry, organized  in  July,  1920,  had  been  super- 
seded during  the  crisis  by  a  new  coalition 
cabinet  headed  by  Chancellor  Wirth 

Although  Germany  subsequently  sought  modifi- 
cation of  those  terms,  France  insisted  that  she 
carry  them  out.  The  first  payments  due  were 
paid,  and  on  September  29,  Dusseldoif,  Duisberg, 
and  Ruhrort  were  evacuated.  On  Oct.  6-7,  1921, 
an  economic  pact  was  concluded  at  Wiesbaden  by 
Rathenau  and  Loucheur,  the  German  and  French 
ministers  of  reconstruction;  it  provided  for  more 
effective  reparation  in  kind,  similar  provisions 
in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  having  been  nullified 
by  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  French  industrial- 
ists and  trade-unionintH.  France  was  to  receive 
building  materials  from  Germany  in  lieu  of  her 
share  of  the  20  per  cent  export  tax,  and  Germany 
was  to  be  credited  with  not  more  than  1,000,000,- 


000  marks  each  year  for  14  years  to  cover  such 
deliveries.  Only  a  few  deliveries  were  made 
under  this  plan,  however,  even  as  revised  in 
1922.  Meanwhile,  the  German  government  was 
encountering  extraordinary  difficulties  in  financ- 
ing reparations  payments  due  in  part  to  the 
world-wide  business  depression  and  to  the  policy 
of  truculent  opposition  of  German  industrial 
magnates,  led  by  Hugo  Stinnes 

An  economic  conference  held  at  Brussels  during 
September,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  deliberated  on  feasible  ineasiues  to  pre- 
vent financial  and  economic  chaos  in  Europe,  but 
although  its  discussions  proved  illuminating,  its 
activities  were  relatixely  fruitless.  Unsound  war 
finance  and  peace-time  burdens  led  to  a  marked 
decline  in  the  value  of  German  curiency  A 
serious  flight  of  capital  from  Germany,  effected 
through  the  exchange  of  marks  for  foreign  cur- 
rency, greatly  aggravated  the  situation.  The 
fall  of  tax  receipts  to  an  insignificant  value  re- 
sulted in  piodigious  budgetary  deficits  which 
impelled  the  Government  to  enibaik  on  an  in- 
flation policy,  leading  in  turn  to  still  further 
depieciation  of  the  value  of  the  mark.  See 
GERMANY. 

All  these  factors  tardily  convinced  the  Repara- 
tion Commission  that  Germany  needed  iclief 
from  cash  payments,  and  at  brief  intervals 
Allied  conferences  were  held,  at  each  of  which 
the  amounts  curiently  payable  by  Germany  were 
reduced  On  Dec  14,  1921,  the  Geiman  govern- 
ment officially  notified  the  commission  that  it 
would  be  unable  to  pay  the  installment  due 
Jan  15,  1922,  or  the  other  quarterly  installments 
due  in  1922,  and  in  lieu  thereof  it  proponed  a 
smaller  payment  This  led  to  an  Allied  in- 
vestigation and  discussion  of  the  problem  at 
conferences  held  at  London  on  Dec  22,  1921, 
and  at  Cannes  on  Jan  4-13,  1922  Lloyd  George 
offered  Fiance  a  defensive,  political,  and  military 
alliance  in  return  foi  a  modification  of  its  atti- 
tude toward  Geimany,  but  French  public  and 
parliamentary  opinion  was  opposed  to  conces- 
sion. The  conference  was  suddenly  disrupted 
by  a  ministerial  crisis  in  France  which  resulted 
in  the  displacement  of  Premier  Briand  by  ex- 
President  Poincare1,  an  ardent  Nationalist  and 
implacable  enemy  of  Germany.  This  change  in 
the  Fiench  government  presaged  a  serious  rift 
in  Entente  solidarity  and  definitely  prefigured 
the  militaiy  occupation  of  the  Ruin.  On  Janu- 
ary 13,  the  Reparation  Commission  granted  a 
piovisional  and  partial  moratoiium  to  Ger- 
many. On  Jan.  28,  1022,  Germany  offered  to 
pay  720,000,000  gold  marks  cash  annually,  dis- 
tributed evenly  thioughout  the  year  with 
1,450,000,000  gold  maika  annually  in  kind.  On 
March  21,  the  Commission  decided  to  accept 
Geimanv's  proposal,  although  in  addition  it  stipu- 
lated that  Germany  should  institute  sweeping 
reforms  in  her  financial  administration  and  pre- 
vent further  flight  of  capital  from  the  country. 

Premier  Poincare,  whose  diplomatic  policy  di- 
verged widely  fiom  that  of  Lloyd  George, 
strongly  advocated  leaving  the  problem  of  repara- 
tion to  the  Reparation  Commission,  but  it  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  agenda  of  the  Supreme 
Council  again.  On  Mar.  11,  1922,  the  Paris 
Conference  requested  the  Commission  to  study 
the  possibility  of  a  German  exteinal  loan  The 
International  Bankers'  Loan  Committee,  which 
met  between  May  24  and  June  10,  found  such  a 
plan  impracticable  so  long  as  Germany's  ex- 
ternal obligations  were  not  reduced.  Poincar£ 
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categorically  refused  to  allow  the  international 
loan  to  he  made  contingent  upon  a  new  reduc- 
tion of  French  claims.  His  \\hole  attitude  of- 
fended the  bankeis,  especially  J.  P.  Morgan  of 
New  York.  Meanwhile,  the "  34-Powcr  plenary 
confeience  held  at  Genoa  (A]nil  10-May  19), 
revealed  even  moie  strikingly  the  grave  impasse 
in  international  reconstruction  presented  by  the 
reparation  and  Russian  problems  (See  RUS- 
SIA. )  Prospects  of  a  Russo-Gcrrnan  rapproche- 
ment, signalized  by  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo 
(April  10),  which  pimided  for  the  reebtablihh- 
ment  of  diplomatic  lelations  and  mutual  renun- 
ciation of  war  claims  and  financial  obligations, 
angered  tho  Allied  governments  and  lecemented 
the  Anglo-French  Entente  temporarily,  but  other- 
wise the  dehbeiations  of  six  weeks  pioved  devoid 
of  practical  consequences.  On  July  14,  1022,  the 
German  government  lequested  an  extended  mora- 
torium, and  a  somewhat  i  educed  leparation  pay- 
ment wab  made  undei  evident  duiess  on  July  15. 

The  thirteenth  Inter-Allied  Continuation  Con- 
ference was  convened  at  London  during  August, 
1922,  to  discuss  reparations  and  war  debts.  On 
August  1,  the  Biitish  foieign  minister,  Balfour, 
issued  a  note  offering  to  remit  all  war  loans  due 
Gieat  Britain  and  to  abandon  all  further  rights 
to  German  opeiations  if  leciprocal  action  were 
taken  bv  other  nations.  He  offered  to  cancel  the 
$12,000,000.000  due  Great  Bntain,  if  the  United 
States  would  cancel  the  British  obligation  of 
$5,000,000.000.  The  Ameiican  goveinment  re- 
fused to  eiiteitain  any  such  proposition  (see 
UNITED  STATKS),  but  (2 rait  Britain  announced 
tlie  intention  of  collecting  in  principal  and  inter- 
est only  so  much  as  she  would  be  required  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  At  the  London  Conference, 
the  British  and  French  premiers  weie  absolutely 
deadlocked  on  the  subject  of  Geimaii  repara- 
tions, although  Berlin  was  granted  a  respite  on 
the  August  1.5  payment  and  it  was  agreed  that 
henceforth  the  obligation  of  collection  should 
re>st  on  the  individual  go\  ei  ninents.  Poincare' 
favored  imposing  stringent  "productive  guaran- 
tees" on  Geimany  and  suggested  elaborate 
schemes  for  the  contiol  of  German  lesoiuces. 
On  August  31,  a  compromise  anangement  uas 
devised,  granting  Germany  a  conditional  respite 
for  six  months,  simultaneously,  a  new  agreement 
for  delivery  of  reconstruction  supplies  to  Fiance 
was  negotiated  by  Hugo  Sti  lines  and  Senator  de 
Lubei  sac. 

With  the  passage  of  months,  however,  the  situ- 
ation grew  worse  and  worse.  A  committee  of 
foreign  financial  experts  leported  that  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  maik  was  dependent  on  Geiniany's 
own  efforts  On  Nov.  8,  1922,  the  German  gov- 
ernment requested  an  indefinite  moratorium  on 
all  payments  and  a  revision  of  the  total  to  be 
paid  'Great  Britain,  moie  keenly  desirous  of 
stabilizing  Germany  and  restoiing  the  German 
market,  consistently  pursued  a  policy  of  opposing 
French  militarism  and  of  advocating  the  fixation 
of  a  definite  and  reasonable  sum  of  reparation. 
Poincar£  adhered  to  his  policy  of  no  concession 
and  ruthless  coercion.  Belgium  was  definitely 
allied  with  France,  while  Italy,  for  business 
reasons,  supported  the  British  until  the  Fascist 
coup  d'€tat  produced  an  Italian  dictatorship 
more  sympathetically  inclined  toward  French 
strong-arm  measures.  The  autumnal  crisis  in 
Near  Eastern  affairs  (see  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
AND  TREATIES)  exacerbated  Entente  differences. 
The  downfall  of  Italian,  German,  and  British 
cabinets  (see  ITALY,  GERMANY,  and  GREAT  BRIT- 


AIN) failed  to  clarify  or  ameliorate  the  situa- 
tion. Another  Allied  confeience,  attended  at 
London  ( December  9-1 1 )  by  the  British,  French, 
Belgian,  and  Italian  premiers,  accomplished 
nothing  beyond  exchange  of  views.  On  Dec.  20, 
1922,  the  Reparation  Commission,  despite  Bri- 
tish opposition,  declared  Germany  in  voluntary 
default  on  1922  wood  deliveries.  On  Jan.  9, 
1023,  similar  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  coal 
deliveries,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
commission  had  tacitlv  acquiesced  in  slight  Ger- 
man undei  shipments  for  months  past.  The  real 
motive  appealed  to  be  to  lender  moie  plausible 
the  alleged  necessity  for  the  contemplated  seiz- 
ure of  the  Ruhr  coal  region.  Meanwhile,  at  an 
Allied  conference  in  Paris  (Jan.  2-4,  1923)  de- 
tailed plans  were  presented  for  coping  with  the 
problems  of  reparations  and  international  in- 
debtedness. Great  Britain  affronted  Belgium  by 
demanding  that  she  surrendei  her  priority  and 
aroused  the  indignation  of  Fiance  and  Italy  by 
lequesting  them  to  foifeit  certain  gold  deposits 
which  they  had  maintained  (theoretically)  in 
London  as  security  for  Biitish  war  credits. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  although  agreeing  011 
a  reduction  of  the  reparations  total  to  50,000,- 
000,000  gold  marks  and  the  institution  of  a 
compi  ehensive  financial  control  over  Germany, 
were  diametrically  opposed  on  methods  of  guar- 
antee. Bonar  Law,  combating  the  punitive  meas- 
ures proposed  by  Poincare,  declared  that  their 
execution  would  not  produce  reparation.  The 
Fiench,  whose  piirne  consideiation  was  to  main- 
tain secuiity  by  rcndeiing  Geimany  impotent,  re- 
fused to  agree  to  any  practical  piogiamme. 

France  and  England  had  i  cached  the  paiting 
of  the  ways.  On  January  11,  after  preliminary 
warnings,  a  Franco-Belgian  arni}  occupied  the 
Ruhr  Valley,  the  heait  of  industi  nil  Geimany, 
containing  her  principal  coal  and  iron  deposits, 
her  gieatest  industrial  establishments,  and 
7,000,000  inhabitants  The  legality  of  this  pio- 
cedure  was  denied  by  the  Germans  and  doubted 
by  the  British,  but  the  French  and  Belgians, 
brooking  no  criticism,  announced  that  they  were 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  Paragiaphs  17-18 
of  Annex  2  to  Part  VIII  of  the  Tieaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  authorized  the  lespective  Allied 
governments  in  case  of  a  voluntaiy  default  by 
Germany  to  take  such  measuies  as  they  deemed 
necessaiy.  Although  embariassed  fiom  the  out- 
set by  civil  obstruction  and  passive  icsistance  on 
the  part  of  the  .inhabitants,  including  trade- 
unionists  and  industrialists  (see  GERMANY),  the 
French  took  strong  rncasuies  of  icpiession  and 
retaliation,  and  by  Maich  they  had  an  un- 
broken military  and  customs  line  sti  etching 
from  Switzeiland  to  Belgium  and  Holland.  All 
the  ngors  of  military  rule  were  enacted  in  the 
Ruhr,  thousands  of  Germans  being  intimidated, 
incaiceratcd,  or  exiled,  and  the  normal  activities 
of  industrial  life  almost  completely  suspended. 
For  months  the  Fiench  and  German  £oveiri- 
mcnts  lemained  obduiatc  in  theii  determination 
not  to  yield,  the  British  seeking  in  vain  to  effect 
a  compromise  settlement.  Gradually,  Geimany, 
seriously  crippled  by  the  disruption  of  her  eco- 
nomic system,  was  forced  to  recede  from  her  ex- 
treme attitude.  On  May  2  and  June  9,  1923,  she 
outlined  a  new  proposal  involving  the  mortgaging 
of  her  railway  system,  the  offering  of  guarantees 
on  other  industries,  and  the  pledging  of  certain 
import  and  excise  duties  to  reparation  payments. 
Guaranteed  annuities,  secured  by  these  means, 
and  totaling  1,200,000,000  gold  marks,  were  to 
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be  paid  after  July,  1927.  The  Ruhr  was  to  be 
evacuated  and  economic  connections  with  Ger- 
many reestablished.  Germany  also  agreed  to 
submit  to  determination  by  an  international  com- 
mission of  her  capacity  to  make  further  pay- 
ments. On  June  8,  Poincare"  flatly  refused  to 
discuss  any  offer  as  long  as  the  German  resistance 
in  the  Ruhr  continued.  He  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  France  and  Belgium  intended  to  re- 
tain control  of  the  Ruhr  until  Germany  paid  the 
schedule  of  reparations  fixed  in  May,  1921.  By 
degrees,  the  French  had  restored  a  semblance  of 
economic  older  in  the  Ruhr  region,  and  partial 
production  was  resumed.  Nevertheless,  Great 
Britain  remained  antagonistic,  the  United  States 
appeared  distinctly  unsympathetic,  Italy  failed 
to  back  the  Ruhr  policy  vigorously,  opposition 
developed  in  Belgian  labor  and  shipping  circles, 
and  protests  weie  made  by  Sweden,  Holland, 
and  Swit/eiland  In  a  note  of  July  20,  1923, 
the  British  government,  while  pronouncing  the 
(lei  man  pioposals  unacceptable,  suggested  that 
they  woie  at  least  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
to  this  end  it  proposed  an  investigation  of  the 
repaiations  situation  bv  a  committee  of  im- 
partial expeits  An  exchange  of  notes  during  the 
summer  merely  confirmed  the  Fiench  in  their 
intiansigent  attitude  of  utilizing  only  the  Rep- 
aration Commission  as  an  administiative  or  in- 
vestigating body  and  of  retaining  the  Ruhr  until 
full  payment  \\as  made  by  Germany. 

The  Fienrh  note  to  Great  Britain  (of  July  30) 
desei  VPH  quotation 

An  e>e  for  an  eje,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  In  stnct 
accordance  Mith  the  precedent  established  by  Germany 
in  JH71,  tbe  Ruhr  District  A\  ill  be  released  onl>  when 
Germany  pavs  The  Reich  must  be  brought  to  such  a 
state  of  distress  that  it  \\ill  prefer  the  execution  of  the 
Trent*  of  \eisailles  to  the  condition  created  by  tho 
oc<  ujmlion  (ieiman  resist  am  e  must  cease  uncondi- 
tionally, without  an\  compensation  Germany's  ca- 
pacity to  p.iv  cannot  be  established  at  all  in  presence  of 
the  present  confusion  in  her  economy  Furthei  more,  it 
is  absurd  to  fix  it  dt-fimteh,  as  it  is  continually  chang- 
ing The  German  Government  -\\ill  never  recognise  any 
amount  us  just  and  reasonable,  and,  if  it  does,  it  -\vill 
denv  it  on  the  following  day.  In  1871  nobody  in  the 
uorld  caied  \\bether  Prance  considered  the  T'eaty  of 
Fiankfort  just  and  possible  of  execution  And  what 
about  the  investigation  of  Germany's  capacity  to  pay 
bv  impartial  expeits'  What  does  impaitial  mean? 
Who  1ms  to  seltct  the  experts'  What  vull  be  their 
relation  to  the  Reparation  Commission  ?  Even  Llovd 
Geoipe  in  .lanuarv,  1()21,  rejected  the  recommendation 
of  the  experts  \\hich  were  assembled  at  Biuss«-l«i,  and 
declared  that  he  attached  no  value  to  them  What  is  to 
be  done  in  the  Ruhr  District  after  the  abandonment  of 
passive  resistance  cannot  bo  decided  no^  ,  it  depends 
entnoly  on  the  attitude  of  the  Reich  and  the  German 
people 

By  September,  1923,  German  passive  resistance 
in  the  Ruhr  had  definitely  broken  down  and  sub- 
sequently her  industrial  magnates  weie  foiced  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  French.  A  stries  of 
short-time  agreements  henceforth  regulated  Ger- 
man deliveries  in  kind 

On  Oct.  5,  1023,  the  Reparation  Commission 
announced  that  up  to  June  30,  1023,  reparation 
payments  had  totaled  8,213,670,000  gold  maiks, 
of  which  3,250,000,000  was  in  meiehandisc, 
1,900,000,000  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
form  of  credits  for  shippings,  cables,  Saar  Valley 
mines,  and  ceded  teiritorien.  Of  this  total,  5,- 
494,782,000  gold  marks  had  already  been  allo- 
cated to  Allied  recipients:  1,255,339,000  to 
Great  Britain,  1,803,007,000  to  France,  1,730,126 
to  Belgium,  338,621  to  Italy,  204,368  to  Serbia, 
68,368  to  Japan,  and  lesser  amounts  to  other 
countries.  Germany,  however,  contended  that 
she  had  paid  gold  and  cash  to  a  value  of  more 
than  45,000,000,000  gold  marks.  The  most  ex- 


haustive nonpartisan  study  made  up  to  1924 
would  indicate  that  Germany  had  paid  from 
20,000,000,000  to  26,000,000,000  gold  marks.  The 
advancing  months  of  1923  saw  a  slightly  more 
cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government.  While  the  United  States  had  main- 
tained continuous  unofficial  relations  with  the 
Reparation  Commission  through  "observers,"  she 
had  consistently  refused  to  be  officially  repre- 
sented at  any  international  economic  conference. 
(See  UNITED  STATES.)  In  October,  1923,  in  re- 
sponse to  British  inquiries,  the  United  States 
goveinment  expressed  the  opinion  that  "compe- 
tent American  citizens  would  be  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  economic  inquiry  .  .  .  through  an 
advisory  body  appointed  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission." France,  while  emphasizing  her  con- 
tinued opposition  to  reduction  of  the  German  ob- 
ligation, eventually  consented  to  the  inquiry. 
The  Repaiation  Commission  voted  (Nov.  23, 
1923)  to  appoint  two  committees  of  experts,  one 
to  inquire  into  means  of  balancing  the  German 
budget  and  of  stabilizing  German  currency,  and 
the  other  to  examine  and  report  on  the  extent 
and  methods  of  the  export  of  German  capital  to 
avoid  reparation  payments.  On  December  27,  the 
personnel  of  the  committees  was  announced,  the 
first  compiising  19  members,  including  Charles 
G.  Dawes  and  Owen  D.  A  oung,  prominent  Amer- 
ican financiers  and  business  men,  and  the  second, 
five  members  including  11.  M.  Robinson,  an 
Ameiican  banker.  All  the  experts  were  men  of 
large  experience  in  the  fields  ot  public  or  private 
finance.  The  iiist  committee  met  at  Pans  on 
January  14,  with  Geneial  Dawes  as  its  chair- 
man; and  the  second,  on  January  21,  with 
Reginald  McKenna  of  Great  Butain  as  president. 

After  three  months  of  exhaustive  investigation 
and  deliberation,  the  Dawes  Committee  made  a 
unanimous  leport  to  the  Reparation  Commission 
on  Apr.  0,  1924.  In  essence,  this  report  pro- 
vided (1)  Gei  many  must  meet  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  capacity  its  e\teinal  obligations  as 
imposed  by  the  Tieaty  of  Versailles;  (2)  the 
payments  should  be  made  on  a  sliding  scale 
beginning  with  1,000,000,000  gold  marks  for  the 
first  yeai ,  to  be  increased  after  four  years  to 
2,500.000,000  gold  inaiks  annually;  (3)  these 
charge^  should  be  defrayed  from  taxation,  the 
railways,  and  industiial  debentures,  and  a  mort- 
gage for  this  purpose  should  be  placed  on  the 
industiies  of  the  country  ,  (1)  an  index  of  pros- 
penty  should  be  devised  and  utilized,  as  more 
reliable  than  an  index  of  export  statistics  in  de- 
termining Germany's  ability  to  pay  more  than 
2,500,000,000  gold  inaiks  annually  after  the  iirst 
live  years;  (5)  a  foieign  loan  of  800,000,000 
gold  maiks  should  be  obtained,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  reqiiiiements  of  the  gold  leseive  and  to  aid 
in  the  payment  of  immediate  obligations;  (6) 
a  bank  of  issue  should  be  cieated  to  promote 
the  stabilization  of  German  cuirency,  as  a  funda- 
mental economic  preicquisite;  (7)  an  interna- 
tional oiganization  of  contiol  should  be  set  up, 
to  consist  of  a  trustee  for  railway  and  in- 
dustrial bonds,  three  commissioners  of  railways, 
the  bank,  and  revenues,  and  an  agent  in  charge 
of  the  actual  payment  of  reparations;  and  (8) 
France  and  Belgium  should  relinquish  economic 
control  of  the  occupied  teiiitories 

The  McKenna  report  (Apr.  5,  1924)  estimated 
that  6,750,000,000  gold  marks  had  been  exported 
from  Germany  and  pointed  out  that  the  total 
foreign  money  lost  thiough  investment  in  Ger- 
man marks  equaled  the  total  sum  of  reparation 
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cash  payments  made  by  Germany  to  date.  The 
experts'  reports  ehcted  widespread  commenda- 
tion in  Allied  and  neutral  countries  and  in  Ger- 
many, although  some  complaint  was  made  that 
the  Dawes  committee  had  not  been  able  to  fix 
the  total  of  German  obligations.  The  Repara- 
tion Commission  on  April  11  approved  the  reports 
as  offering  a  practical  basis  for  rapid  solution  of 
the  repaiation  problem,  and  by  the  middle  of 
April,  the  several  Allied  governments,  as  well  as 
Germany,  accepted  them  in  principle.  The  Ger- 
mans announced,  however,  that  the  evacuation  of 
the  Ruhr  was  indispensable  for  Germany's  com- 
plete cooperation.  The  French,  just  recovering 
horn  a  serious  financial  ciisis  due  to  the  fall  of 
the  franc  (see  FRANCE),  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  Dawes  plan,  though  reviving  the  old 
question  of  guarantees. 

The  situation  was  somewhat  clarified  by  the 
outcome  of  the  Fianco-German  elections  of  eaily 
May.  In  Germany,  parties  pledged  to  acceptance 
of  the  plan  won  a  majority  in  the  Reichstag,  al- 
though not  the  two-thirds  requiied  for  the  aliena- 
tion of  control  over  the  national  i  ail  way  system 
contemplated  by  Dawes  and  his  associates.  In 
France,  Premier  Poincar^'s  bloc  national  was  de- 
feated, and  in  June  the  Radical  Socialist  leader, 
fidouard  Her  riot,  became  Piemier.  He  imme- 
diately relaxed  the  coeicive  contiol  over  the 
Ruhr  and  permitted  the  return  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  German  exiles.  Duiing 
June  and  eaily  July,  he  cooperated  cordially 
with  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  Labor  Premier  of 
Great  Britain,  in  endeavoring  to  ensure  Entente 
solidarity  in  putting  the  Dawes  Plan  into  opeia- 
tion.  A  new  Allied  confeience  on  reparations, 
the  first  since  January,  1923,  was  called  to  meet 
in  London  on  July  16,  11)24.  Preliminary  con- 
versations between  Ilernot  and  MacDonald,  how- 
ever, while  producing  coidial  personal  relations, 
revealed  in  all  their  grim  significance  the  time- 
honor  eel  obstacles  to  a  complete  and  harmonious 
settlement ,  namely,  French  insistence  on  ade- 
quate sanctions  and  security  and  full  payment, 
together  with  opposition  to  any  British  attempt 
to  supersede  the  Reparation  Commission  by  any 
othei  mtei  national  agency. 

The  London  Conference  lasted  from  July  1C 
to  Aug.  16,  1924.  Ten  countries  were  repre- 
sented; the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
the  United  States,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Greece, 
Rumania,  and  Jugoslavia  Among  the  promi- 
nent personages  who  paiticipated  in  the  delibera- 
tions weie  Pi  ime  Minister  MacDonald  of  Great 
Biitain  as  presiding  officer,  Prermei  Heiriot  of 
France,  Premier  Theunis  of  Belgium,  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  the  Ameiican  Ambassador  to  Great 
Biitain,  and  later  on,  Chancellor  Marx  and  For- 
eign Minister  Stresernann  of  the  German  Reich. 

In  its  initial  stages,  the  Conference  was  con- 
fined to  the  endeavor  of  the  Allied  delegations 
to  agree  on  a  common  programme  before  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Germans.  Three  committees  were 
constituted,  the  first  to  deal  with  the  matter  of 
German  defaults  in  reparation  payments  and 
the  sanctions  to  be  applied  in  cases  of  willful 
defaults,  the  second  to  prepare  recommendations 
on  the  restoration  of  German  fiscal  and  economic 
unity  as  postulated  by  the  Dawes  Committee, 
and  the  third  to  perfect  arrangements  regarding 
the  transfer  of  payments  from  the  receiving 
agency  in  Berlin  to  creditor  countries.  Premier 
Heiriot  and  his  French  associates,  in  compliance 
with  pledges  previously  exacted  by  ex-Premier 
Poincare  not  to  surrender  any  French  rights 


under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  to  relinquish 
control  of  the  Ruhr,  accepted  in  principle  the 
view  that  it  was  unnecessary,  if  not  impossible, 
to  define  exactly  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  on 
Germany  in  contingencies  such  as  that  which 
preceded  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  as  a  concession  to  these  French 
susceptibilities  that  on  July  19,  Committee  One 
unanimously  agreed  that  all  rights  enjoyed  by 
nations  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  to 
be  preserved  intact.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
further  unanimously  agreed  that  investors  in 
the  projected  loan  of  800,000,000  gold  marks  to 
Germany  were  to  be  guaranteed  a  prior  lien  on 
German* resources  in  event  of  willful  German  de- 
fault. The  decision  as  to  whether  any  default 
was  willful  or  not  was  to  rest  with  the  original 
Reparation  Commission,  but  it  was  obligated  to 
consult  the  new  agent  general  of  reparations. 

A  grave  crisis  immediately  developed  regard- 
ing the  loan  formula.  This  deadlocked  proceed- 
ings for  a  week,  severely  attained  the  conference 
atmosphere,  and  threatened  to  disrupt  negoti- 
ations altogether.  The  Ameiican  and  British 
bankeis  \*ho  were  depended  on  to  undei  write  the 
loan  objected  that  the  potental  application  of 
sanctions  by  one  or  more  powers,  acting  not  in 
consonance  with  all  the  other  Allies  but  separ- 
ately, would  seriously  jeopardize  the  interests 
of  investoiH  and  render  the  floating  of  a  large 
loan  virtually  impossible.  Nevertheless,  theio 
was  a  strong  resurgence  of  extreme  French  na- 
tionalism in  the  Pans  press  and  political  curies 
of  opposition,  where  bitter  criticism  was  leveled 
at  Anglo-American  financiers,  and  there  was  also 
manifest  tension  at  London  between  British 
and  Fiench  delegates.  Matters  \\ere  smoothed 
over  by  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  Ameri- 
can representatives.  A  less  unyielding  attitude 
was  adopted  by  the  naturally  conciliatory  ITei- 
riot.  He  and  his  colleagues  busied  themselves 
in  devising  a  formula  which  would  safeguard 
vital  Fiench  interests  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  bankers  for 
icasonable  safety  for  their  investments.  Tn  re- 
sponse to  friendly  but  firm  pressure  by  MacDon- 
ald, Heiriot  decided  to  defy  Pomeare"  and  to  con- 
sider an  eaily  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr.  Several 
ciitical  days  elapsed  before  a  gradually  evolved 
French  plan  for  a  special  arbitration  comrnrttee 
to  decide  on  defaults,  together  with  an  offer  to 
withdraw  completely  from  the  Ruhr  within  two 
yeais,  gained  ground  in  the  confeience  despite 
the  reluctance  of  the  British.  On  August  1,  the 
deadlock  was  broken  when  Committee  One  ac- 
cepted Herriot's  arbitral  scheme,  and  on  Au- 
gust 2,  full  accord  was  reached  by  the  conference 
on  all  outstanding  points. 

The  second  phase  of  the  conference  opened  on 
August  5,  when  the  report  as  adopted  in  plen- 
ary session  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Marx  and 
Stiesemann,  the  German  representatives  diH- 
patdied  to  London.  The  Gentian  chancellor 
praised  the  Dawes  Report  and  expressed  the  de- 
sire of  his  government  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
in  good  faith.  He  emphasized  Germany's  con- 
cern on  two  points:  fiist,  the  complete  economic 
evacuation  of  the  Ruhr;  and  secondly,  the  early 
abandonment  of  French  military  occupation  o*f 
the  region.  On  August  7,  the  Germans  accepted 
the  Allied  default  arrangement  without  amend- 
ment. On  August  8,  Herriot  left  for  Pans, 
where  at  a  ministerial  council  (August  10)  he 
secured  the  approval  of  his  colleagues  for  his 
actions  and  an  authorization  from  President 
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Doumergue  and  Marshal  Foch  to  settle  the  Ruhr 
occupation  solely  with  regard  to  reparations, 
thereby  temporarily  subordinating  the  question 
of  security.  The  French  simultaneously  de- 
clared in  favor  of  disarmament  control  over 
Germany  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Mean- 
while, affairs  progressed  rapidly  at  London, 
through  a  promising  spirit  of  mutual  concili- 
ation and  cooperation.  On  August  10,  the 
Reparation  Commission  (sitting  at  London)  and 
the  German  representatives  signed  a  protocol 
for  setting  the  Dawes  Report  in  operation,  and 
on  August  16,  a  general  protocol  wrth  four  an- 
nexes was  adopted  incorporating  this  and  all 
other  agreements  of  the  conference. 

Briefly,  the  agreements  were  as  follows: 
Germany  was  to  promulgate  and  enforce  the 
laws  required  to  carry  out  the  Dawes  Report, 
especially  those  provisions  relating  to  the  bank, 
iiulwavH,  and  industrial  debentures,  and  to  ap- 
ply certain  provisions  regarding  the  control  of 
the  revenues  assigned  as  security  for  the  annu- 
ities. The  Reparation  Commission  on  its  pait 
undertook  to  help  execute  the  recommendations 
of  the  Dawes  Report,  especially  in  the  way  of 
facilitating  the  projected  loan  and  making  an 
accounting  of  necessary  adjustments.  Disagree- 
ments between  the  German  government  and  the 
Reparation  Commission  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  agreement  and  of  the  German  legisla- 
tron  involved  wore  to  be  resolved  by  a  specral 
committee  of  three  arbitrators  appointed  one 
each  by  the  commission  and  the  government 
and  a  third,  an  American,  as  presiding  oflicer, 
to  be  appointed  by  joint  action,  or,  failing  agree- 
ment, by  the  President  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  .Justice.  Germany  further 
agreed  to  facilrtate  in  all  ways  possible  the  mak- 
ing of  deliveries  contemplated  under  either  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  or  the  Dawes  Report,  the 
programme  of  such  deliveries,  in  case  of  non- 
agieemcnt  either  between  members  of  the  Repa- 
ration Commission  or  between  the  Repa ration 
Commission  acting  unanimously  and  the  Ger- 
man government,  was  to  be  determined  bv  a  com- 
mittee of  three  independent  and  impartial  arbi- 
ratois,  whose  chairman  should  be  an  American 
citizen.  A  mixed  committee  of  Allied  and  Ger- 
man representatrves  was  to  determine  procedure 
for  deliveries  in  kind.  Differences  in  opinion 
between  the  Gorman  government  and  the  Trans- 
fer Committee  contemplated  under  the  Dawes 
Report  were  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  an  ar- 
bitiator  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  Court 
of  International  Justice.  Provision  was  made 
for  dealing  with  "concerted  financial  manuMi- 
vies."  Technical  improvements  in  reparations 
proceedings  might  be  made  through  submission 
of  any  disputed  points  to  an  impartial  arbitral 
committee.  The  Allied  governments  engaged 
with  Geimany  to  assist  in  the  speedy  restoration 
of  a  large  measure  of  Germany's  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic unity.  The  French  were  to  evacuate  the 
Ruhr  completely  within  one  year.  Furthermore, 
"in  order  to  bring  about  mutual  conciliation  and 
in  order  to  wipe  out  the  past  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible,"  the  Allied  governments  and  the 
Gei man  government  exchanged  reciprocal  assur- 
ances of  general  amnesty  for  nationals  having 
committed  political  offenses  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory since  Jan.  11,  1923.  Such  modifications 
in  Annex  11  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  weie 
made  necessary  by  the  Dawes  Report  and  the 
London  Compact  were  specifically  sanctioned  by 
an  inter-Allied  agreement  constituting  Annex 
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IV  of  the  London  Protocol.  The  Allied  govern- 
ments agreed  to  safeguard  specific  securities 
pledged  to  the  service  of  the  800,000,000-gold- 
mark  loan  and  granted  investors  a  prior  claim 
on  any  resources  of  Germany,  subject  to  a  gen- 
eral chaige  in  favor  of  the  loan 

The  Gciman  Government  rrnmediately  sum- 
moned the  Reichstag  in  special  session  and  on 
August  29,  the  requisite  laws  for  the  execution 
of  the  Dawes  Plan  weie  enacted.  As  these  laws 
not  only  imposed  heavy  financial  burdens  upon 
the  German  people  in  accordance  with  rep- 
aration requirements  but  also  introduced  foreign 
cooperation  in  the  management  of  important 
branches  of  German  economrc  actrvrty,  therr 
passage  wras  naturally  preceded  by  a  severe  politi- 
cal contest,  but  the  Government  carried  its 
entire  programme,  even  securrng  the  requisite 
two-thiids  majority  (314-127)  necessary  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Reich  so  as  to 
author  i/e  the  conversion  of  the  state-owned  and 
operated  lailways  into  a  private  company. 
Meanwhile,  the  French  Parliament  had  sustarned 
Hen  rot 'a  policy  in  several  decisive  votes  of  con- 
?.  In  accoidanc 


fidence. 


accordance  with   promises   made  to 


the  German  plenipotentiary  at  London  (August 
1C),  the  French  and  Belgian  governments 
ordered  the  military  evacuation  of  the  zone  of 
Dortmund  and  the  territories  outside  of  that  of 
the  Ruhr  occupied  since  Nov.  15,  1023  The 
British  government  warmly  urged  an  early 
evacuation  of  the  Ruhr.  On  August  30  took 
placo  the  actual  signing  of  the  Conference  agree- 
ment at  London. 

The  London  Conference  was  undoubtedly  a 
success.  Tt  was  made  so  by  the  partral  super- 
vention of  economic  realities  hrtherto  obfuscated 
by  political  vagaries  and  extravagances,  and  rt 
was  also  helped  bv  the  astute  but  frank  diplo- 
macy of  the  liberal-nmided  premrers,  Mac-Donald 
and  Herriot,  by  the  friendly  counsel  of  Ameri- 
can representatives  and  by  a  cooperative  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  German  delegates.  The 
vital  issue  of  security  for  France,  temporarily 
subordinated  at  London,  was  to  receive  atten- 
tion at  the  ensuing  September  meeting  of  the 
league  of  Nations  Assembly  See  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS.  The  question  of  inter -Allied  debts,  so 
mextiicably  intertwined  with  the  reparation 
pioblern  both  historically  and  in  actual  fact,  had 
been  inflexibly  debarred  from  discussion  at  the 
conier ence  and  was  destined  to  cause  consider- 
able trouble  in  the  year  to  come.  Sec  below. 

On  Sept.  1,  1024,  the  Dawes  Plan  was  put  into 
opeiation  For  the  tiansitron  period,  the  office 
of  Agent  General  for  Reparation  Payments  was 
assumed  by  Owen  D.  Young  who  wa's  then  suc- 
ceeded on  October  31  by  Seymour  Parker  Gil- 
beit,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  United  States.  In  Geimany,  the  Reichs- 
bank  and  the  railway  regime  were  definitely  re- 
constituted, certificates  for  the  Railroad  and 
Industrial  Bonds  had  been  deposited  with  the 
Trustees.  The  French  and  Belgian  governments 
relaxed  their  grip  upon  the  economic  and  admin- 
istrative  life  of  the  Ruhr  and  German  control 
was  reestablished.  Negotiations  between  the 
German  Chancellor  Luther  and  Dr  Schaeht, 
President  of  the  Reichsbank,  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Bank  of  England  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
on  behalf  of  the  lender,  culminated  in  a  loan  agree- 
ment srgned  October  10.  The  terms  were  7  per 
cent  interest,  issue  price  02;  repayment  Oct.  15, 
1949,  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund — in  America  at 
105  per  cent,  in  other  countries  at  par.  The  loan 
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was  underwritten  by  the  bank  at  87  per  cent  in 
America  and  87 %  pei  cent  in  Kuiope.  America 
was  to  subscribe  $110,000,000,  Great  Britain  £12,- 
000,000;  Holland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Fiance, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  smaller  amounts.  The  bal- 
ance of  £300,000  necessary  to  lound  the  not 
piooeeds  up  to  800,000,000  gold  marks  was 
raised  in  Germany  thiough  the  Reichsbank. 
The  Reparation  Commission  granted  the  service 
(i.e.,  inteiest  and  amortization  payments)  of 
the  loan  an  absolute  flint  chaige  on  all  payments 
under  the  Dawes  Plan  or  any  other  assets  or 
revenues  of  Germany  subject  to  an  Allied  lien. 
The  German  Goveinment  lecognized  the  service 
of  the  loan  as  a  direct  and  unconditional  obli- 
gation of  the  Reich.  The  issue  of  the  loan  took 
place  in  New  Yoik  and  London  Oct.  14,  1924, 
and  was  a  brilliant  success. 

On  Octobei  10,  in  conformity  with  the  London 
Agreement,  the  Reparation  Commission  ap- 
pointed Thomas  N.  Perkins  of  Boston  its  Amei- 
ican  member  for  the  execution  of  the  Dawes 
Plan.  (Perkins  resigned  Apr.  17,  1926,  and  was 
succeeded  by  \\altor  P.  Cooke.)  Other  officials, 
in  addition  to  S.  Paiker  Gilbert  as  permanent 
agent  general  for  leparation  payment,  included 
G.  W.  Biuins  (Dutch)  as  commissioner  of  the 
Reichsbank,  Gaston  Leverve  (French)  as  com- 
missioner of  the  Railways;  Sh  Andiew  Mc- 
Fadyean  (British)  as  commissioner  of  Con- 
trolled Revenues;  Le"on  Delacioix  (Belgian)  as 
trustee  for  the  German  Railway  bonds,  and 
Beriiadino  Nogara  (Italian)  as  tiustee  for  the 
industrial  debentures.  The  Transfei  Committee 
embiaced,  besides  tho  agent  geneial  as  chair- 
man, another  American,  and  French,  Biitish, 
Italian,  and  Belgian  members  Tho  Repaiation 
Commission's  function  and  activities  boing  thus 
laigoly  restricted,  a  drastic  i eduction  of  its  staff 
took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  A 
special  committee  of  four  German  and  four  Al- 
lied membeis  piovided  for  in  the  London  Agi  ce- 
ment to  adopt  an  orderly  procedure  legaiding 
all  deliveries  in  kind,  met  in  Paiis  on  Nov  0, 
1924,  and  after  exhaustive  laboi  repoited  a  plan 
for  a  simple  and  expeditious  system  to  the  Kep- 
anition  Commission,  Mai  9,  1925,  which  with 
some  amendments  was  accepted  and  put  into 
operation  on  May  1,  1925.  The  Transfei  Com- 
mittee likewise  took  steps  to  gain  juiisdiction 
o^e^  certain  arbitral  y  20  per  cent  levies  on  im- 
ports from  Germany  which  Gieat  Britain  and 
France  were  collecting  under  thcii  own  national 
laws  (Repaiation  Reco\oiy  Acts). 

Meanwhile  (Oct.  27,  1924),  the  financial  ex- 
perts of  the  Allied  govoinmonts  and  of  the 
United  States  met  in  Pans  to  lesume,  after  a 
long  inteival,  the  discussion  of  tho  distribution 
among  themselves  of  the  Geinmn  leparation 
payments.  The  United  States  presented  a  de- 
mand to  be  indemnified  for  its  war  claims  as 
recognized  under  the  German-Amei  ican  Treaty 
of  Berlin  Aug.  25,  1921,  and  for  its  Arniy-of- 
Occupation  costs  out  of  the  annuities  under  the 
Dawes  Plan.  Moieover,  tho  reparation  ac- 
counts prior  to  Sept.  1,  1924,  were  in  a  state  of 
confusion  owing  to  the  Franco-Belgian  practices 
during  the  Ruhr  Occupation.  Aftei  weeks  of 
work,  the  experts  woie  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  arrangement,  consequently  a  conference 
of  Allied  Ministers,  of  France,  and  of  Fiank 
Kellogg,  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
began  in  Paris  Jan.  (>,  1025.  After  compromis- 
ing their  conflicting  interests  and  claims,  they 
reached  an  understanding  (Japuary  14)  known 


as  the  Financial  Agreement  of  Paiis.  France 
and  Belgium  submitted  the  following  account  for 
the  period  Jan.  11,  1923-Sept.  1,  1924:  Income: 
Fines  and  requisitions  45,500,000  gold  marks; 
deliveries  in  kind  446,400,000  gold  marks;  cash 
leccipts  from  coal  tax,  customs  duties,  railway 
levenue,  foiests,  passports,  etc.  490,000.000  gold 
marks,  from  which  were  to  be  deducted  expenses 
of  political  administration,  industrial  operation, 
and  military  maintenance  to  the  amount  of  184,- 
000,000  gold  marks,  leaving  a  net  income  from 
cash  receipts  of  300,000,000  gold  marks.  The 
confeienco,  however,  after  stipulating  that  de- 
liveries in  kind  and  cash  receipts  were  to  be 
accounted  for  separately  (the  Repaiation  Com- 
mission on  Dec.  18,  1925,  fixed  the  value  of  de- 
liveries in  kind  at  409,868,000  gold  maiks  and 
the  cash  receipts  at  423,302,000),  provided  that 
military  expenses  in  tho  Ruhr  were  to  be  de- 
ducted fiom  the  value  of  deliveries  in  kind  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceeded  the  normal  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  garrisons  at 
home.  The  net  amount  of  deliveries  in  kind 
then  remaining  was  to  bo  charged  to  the  repara- 
tion account  of  the  recipient  countries.  From 
cash  leceipts  should  be  deducted  only  the  civil 
cost  of  collection  and  administiation  and  the  cost 
of  the  operation  of  industi  ial  entorpi  ises.  Of  the 
balance,  everything  beyond  a  sum  of  about  $14,- 
750,000  already  set  aside  for  American  expenses 
of  occupation  was  to  be  transferred  to  Belgium 
on  account  of  hoi  piiority. 

The  Geirnan  annuities  on  the  Dawes  Plan  as 
from  Sept.  1,  1924,  should  bo  allocated  on  the 
following  basis  (a)  Prior  Claims — •  (!)  service 
of  repuiation  loan,  about  93,000,000  gold  marks 
per  annum  (2)  expenses  of  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission and  the  new  administration,  9,250,000 
the  fiist  year,  but  not  in  excess  of  7,500,000 
thereafter;  (3)  Inter-Allied  Rhiiieland  Commis- 
sion expenditures,  10,000,000  and  Military  Con- 
trol Commission,  8,000,000  foi  first  yeai — sub- 
sequent allowances  to  be  fixed  later;  (4) 
payment  of  55,000,000  gold  maiks  annually  to 
the  United  States  beginning  Sept.  1,  1920,  for 
amounts  in  arrears  of  tho  cost  of  her  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation, supeiseding  the  so-called  Wadsworth 
Agieemont  of  May  25,  1923;  (5)  special  appro- 
pi  lation  giadually  inci easing  from  15,000,000 
to  30,000,000  gold  maiks  for  an  ears  of  occu- 
pation costs  incurred  by  France  and  'Great 
Butam  before  May  1,  1921;  and  (6)  for  curient 
costs  of  occupation  in  first-year  advance  pay- 
ment in  lump  sums  of  110,000,000  gold  marks 
to  France,  and  25,000,000  each  to  Belgium  and 
Groat  Biitain,  any  excess  cost  to  be  borne  by 
each  Power  out  of  its  share  of  the  annuity. 

Foi  later  yoais,  a  new  settlement  was  to  be 
made  pi  lor  to  Sept.  1,  1925.  The  balance  of  the 
Gorman  annuity  should  then  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of-  (b)  Other  claims — (1)  5  per  cent 
to  the  payment  of  tho  Belgian  war  debt,  of 
which,  provisionally,  France  should  receive  40 
per  cent,  Great  Britain  42  per  cent,  and  Belgium 
herself  12  per  cent  on  account  of  her  debt  to 
Ameiica;  (2)  for  restitution,  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  during  the  first  four  years,  in  subsequent 
years,  1  per  cent  of  the  first  billion  gold  marks 
after  deducting  preferred  claims  and  2  per  cent 
of  the  balance  of  the  annuity;  (3)  Belgian 
priority,  the  exact  remaining  amount  to  be  as- 
certained by  the  Reparation  Commission. 
Regardless  of  that,  however,  Belgium  should 
receive  her  share  of  8  per  cent  during  the  first 
year,  the  same  percentage  monthly  during  the 
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second  year  until  the  priority  should  be  com- 
pletely liquidated;  thereafter  or  at  latest  from 
Sept.  1,  1920,  a  reduced  percentage  of  4.5  per 
cent,  the  other  3^  per  cent  to  go  to  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  proportion  of  52  to  22; 
(4)  after  deducting  priorities,  a  share  of  2.25 
per  cent  to  the  United  States  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum limitation  of  45,000,000  gold  marks  per 
annum  with  a  similar  percentage  in  the  distri- 
bution and  joint  realization  of  all  securities  is- 
sued under  the  Dawes  Plan;  (5)  otherwise,  the 
Spa  percentages  remained  unchanged,  viz., — 52 
per  cent  for  France,  22  per  cent  lor  Gteat  Britain, 
10  per  cent  for  Italy,  and  5  per  cent  for 
Serbia,  etc. 

Greece  was  accorded  0.4  per  cent  of  payments 
by  Germany  and  of  the  fiist  half  of  payments 
by  Austria,  Himguiy,  and  Bulgaria,  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  second  half  of  payments  by  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria — Rumania  was  given  1.1 
per  cent  of  German  payments  and  of  the  first 
half  of  Austrian,  Hungarian,  and  Bulgaiian 
payments  and  20  per  cent  of  the  second  half  of 
the  latter.  In  addition,  theie  weie  complicated 
miscellaneous  provisions  which  need  not  be 
mentioned  here  Since  the  Ignited  States  par- 
ticipated officially  in  the  arrangement,  European 
diplomats  and  publicists  expressed  satisfaction 
at  her  reentiy  into  Allied  negotiations  regard- 
ing German  affairs  and  spoke  glibly  of  Amer- 
ica's adhesion  as  "an  insurance  policy  on  the 
payment  of  reparations  " 

The  Coolidgc  Administration,  however,  in 
defendrng  itself  against  attacks  by  isolationist 
senators  and  editors,  steadily  insisted  that  the 
United  States  remained  as  free  fiom  European 
entanglement*  as  she  was  before  Public*  opin- 
ion, nevertheless,  was  divided  on  that  point. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
Dawes  Plan  gave  Geirnanv,  Europe,  and  the 
world  a  much-needed  respite  fiom  controversy 
o\er  reparations  during  the  period  of  1924-1929. 
Political  and  diplomatic  attention  slutted  in 
considerable  measure  to  other  subjects — to  the 
cognate  and  not  less  vexatious  problem  of  inter- 
Allied  indebtedness,  to  (theoretically)  domestic 
questions  of  stabilizing  currencies  and  balancing 
budgets  (see  FRANCE;  ITALY;  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
etc  ),  and  to  the  gieat  central  issue  of  arbitra- 
tion, security,  and  disarmament  (see  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS  ;  UNITED  STATES,  etc  ) .  Allied  nations, 
creditors  of  Germany,  felt  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot  in  adjusting  their  enormous  obligations  to 
the  United  States  government  and  much  ill-will 
and  resentment  were  engendered.  Nevertheless, 
following  the  lead  of  Great  Britain,  which  had 
signed  a  debt  settlement  agreement  with  tho 
United  States  on  June  19,  1923,  the  other  coun- 
tries were  brought  by  inexorable  circumstances 
to  the  same  course  of  action,  viz.,  Finland 
May  1,  1923;  Hungary,  Apr.  25,  1924;  Lithuania, 
Sept.  22,  1924;  Poland,  Nov.  14,  1924;  Belgium, 
Aug.  18,  1925;  Latvia,  Sept.  24,  1925;  Czecho- 
slovakia, Oct.  13,  1925;  Estonia,  Oct.  28,  1925; 
Rumania,  Dec.  4,  1925;  Italy,  Nov.  14,  1925; 
France,  Apr.  29,  1920  (not  ratified  by  French 
Parliament  until  July  20,  1929)  ;  Jugoslavia, 
May  3,  1920,  etc. 

All  of  these  agreements,  though  providing 
for  nominal  repayment  of  principal  in  full,  ar- 
ranged for  appreciable  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  thus  having  the  effect  of  partial  can- 
cellations, varying  from  19.3  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  Finland,  and  19.7  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  to  52.8  per  cent  for  France,  53.5  per 


cent  for  Belgium,  09.7  per  cent  for  Jugoslavia, 
and,  highest  of  all,  75.4  per  cent  for  Italy. 
Great  Britain,  however,  though  a  debtor  to  the 
United  States,  was  a  creditor  to  other  countries 
yet  pledged  by  the  Balfour  note  of  Aug.  1, 
1922,  to  collect  no  moie  from  Germany  and  the 
Allies  than  should  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
obligations  to  the  United  States.  She  nego- 
tiated settlements  as  follows  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia initiated  Aug  8,  1924,  but  never  ratified; 
with  Italy,  Jan  27,  1920,  \uth  France,  July  12, 
1920.  The  British-Italian  agreement  in  effect 
wrote  olf  all  interest  obligations  together  with 
27  per  cent  of  the  principal.  The  Franco- 
British  arrangement  provided  for  repayment  of 
the  entire  principal  and  funded  accrued' interest, 
but  i educed  the  interest  rate  to  less  than  1  per 
cent,  thus  in  effect  cancelling  a  substantial  poi- 
tion  of  the  French  obligation. 

Fiance  was.partrculaily  unlucky,  however,  in 
that  she  was'the  greatest  sufferer  from  Soviet 
Russia's  debt  repudiation  policy  (see  RUSSIA), 
since  her  holdings  of  the  Russian  pie  war  debt  had 
aggregated  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total, 
with  lesser  amounts  due  to  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  During 
the  World  War,  Russia  had  doubled  her  foreign 
indebtedness,  borrowing  5,375,000,000  rubles 
from  Great  Britain,  1,492,000  from  France,  and 
553,000,000  from  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
government's  inability  and  unwillingness  to 
shoulder  these  debts  coupled  with  its  eageiness 
to  secure  additional  credits  from  abroad  con- 
ditroned,  almost  as  much  as  communist  propa- 
ganda, Russia's  entire  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  great  capitalistic  states  of  the  world.  After 
all,  nearly  severr  billion  dollars,  exclusive  of  un- 
paid interest,  was  a  prodigious  &urn 

The  most  amazing  aspect  of  the  wbole  situa- 
tion was  the  consistent  policy  of  the  United 
States  government  in  refusing  officially  to  recog- 
nize or  acknowledge  in  any  triiapc  or  fashion 
that  any  connection  whatever  subsisted  between 
the  leparatinn  problem  and  the  problem  of  inter- 
Allied  indebtedness,  though  the  basic  prrncrple 
of  capacity  to  pay  was  generally  applied  by  the 
Washington  authorities,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated above.  Since  in  the  last  analysis  no 
effective  payments  could  be  made  either  by 
Geirnany  on  reparations  account  or  by  other 
countries  on  debt-settlement  account  except  by 
developing  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  the 
high-tariff  system  of  the  United  States  and  to 
a  correlative  extent  of  othoi  countries  (in  their 
creditor  capacity)  was  an  important  factor. 
This  situation  resulted  in  the  promulgation 
(Oct.  20,  1920)  of  a  manifesto  signed  by  leading 
bankers  and  industrialists  of  10  countries  in- 
cluding the  United  States  (eg,  J.  P.  Morgan) 
appealing  to  the  nations  of  Europe  to  tear  down 
the  barriers  created  by  tariffs,  special  licenses, 
prohibitions,  and  other  commerce  to  flow  in  its 
natural  channel  unimpeded.  But  needless  to 
say,  these  and  other  pleas  had  no  effect  on  the 
Republican  Administration  of  the  United  States 

Reverting  to  the  Daves  Plan,  it  is  necessary 
to  comprehend  that  although  on  the  surface  it 
worked  satisfactorily  during  the  first  five  years 
of  its  operation,  certain  factors  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  continued  smooth  run- 
ning could  be  expected.  In  the  first  place,  the 
German  budget  did  not  begin  to  feel  the  full 
strain  until  the  reparation  year  commencing 
Sept.  1,  1028.  The  following*  table  shows  the 
development  of  sources  of  reparation  payments 
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up  to  the  normal  annuity,  as  provided  in  the 
Dawes  Plan  and  London  Agreement: 


Million  gold  marks 
200 
800 


First  year,   1925-1926 
Prom    railways 
From  reparation  loan 

1,000 
Second  year,   1925—1926 

From  railways  595 
From  tranbport  tax  250 
From  industries  125 
From  Hale  of  preferred  shares  in  rail- 
way company  250 

1,220 


550 
290 
250 
110 


Third  year,  1926—1927 
From  railways 
From  transport  tax 
From   industries 
From  ordinary  budget  resources 

Fourth  year,  1927-1928 
From  railways 

From  transport  tax  * 

From  industries 
From  ordinary  budget  resources 

1,750 

Fifth  year,   1928-1929    [normal  annuity  thereafter] 
From  railwnvs  060 

From  transport  tax  290 

From  industries  ,'JOO 

From  ordinary  budget  resources  1,250 

2,500 


1,200 

660 
290 
.iOO 
500 


The  payments  during  the*  third  arid  fourth 
yoar  were  originally  subject  to  contingent  addi- 
tion or  reduction  not  exceeding  250,000,000  gold 
marks,  depending  upon  the  total  yield  of  the 
assigned  customs  and  taxes,  but  this  \vas 
changed  by  an  agreement  (Sept.  8,  1020)  be- 
tween the  German  government  and  the  Repar- 
ation Commission  whereby  a  single  definitive 
payment  of  300,000,000  gold  maiks  was  to  be 
made  in  installments  after  Aug  31,  1927,  thus 
increasing  the  annuity  of  the  third  reparation 
year  (1926-1927)  to  '  1,500,000,000  gold  marks. 

Germany  punctually  met  all  her  obligations 
under  the  Dawes  Plan  and  owing  to  the  large 
percentage  of  payment  made  thiough  deliveries 
in  kind  and  the  Franco-British  import  levies  no 
considerable  transfer  of  cash  had  to  be  made  as 
between  Germany  and  other  countries  On  Dec. 
13,  1925,  S.  Parker  Gilbert,  Agent-General  for 
Reparation  Payments,  issued  a  voluminous  re- 
port covering  the  first  year  of  opeiation  (Sept.  1, 
1924-Aug.  31,  192.1)  under  the  new  regime. 
Though  recognizing  that  many  difficulties  re- 
mained to  be  overcome,  Gilbert  spoke  optimisti- 
cally of  the  maintenance  of  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  stable  currency  in  Germany  and  of  the 
restoration  of  German  economy  to  a  productive 
state.  Payments  and  deliveries  were  moving 
regularly  to  the  creditor  powers,  and  the  whole 
administration  of  the  plan  had  gone  forward  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  faith  and  confidence.  The 
A^ent  General's  report  to  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission for  the  second  year  (1925-1920)  was 
dated  Nov  30,  192tt  (published  December  5). 
Germany  met  nearly  54  per  cent  of  her  obli- 
gations by  means  of  deliveries  of  material — one- 
third  of  which  consisted  of  coal,  coke,  and  lignite. 
With  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  plan,  stated 
Gilbert,  had  occurred  a  notable  change  in  the 
attitude  regarding  it-  the  German  Nationalists 
who  had  opposed  its  adoption  no  longer  indulg- 
ing in  the  stinging  criticism  of  it  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  first  year  Nevertheless, 
further  progress  depended  upon  unpredictable 
factors — not  least  upon  developments  external  to 
Germany. 


On  October  20,  1927,  Agent  General  Gilbert 
presented  to  the  German  government  a  memo- 
randum (published  November  6)  in  which  ho 
courteously  but  pointedly  criticized  certain 
features  of  Germany's  financial  policy.  He 
charged  that  the  German  authorities  instead  of 
economizing  were  "developing  and  executing 
constantly  enlarging  programmes  of  expendi- 
tures and  of  borrowings,"  which  not  only  jeopar- 
dized the  fulfillment  of  the  Dawes  Plan  but  the 
whole  economic  structure  of  the  Reich.  Specifi- 
cally,  his  main  criticisms  were.  (1)  Overloading 
and  unbalancing  the  budgets  with  such  items 
as  pensions  and  increased  salaries  for  govern- 
ment officials,  compensation  by  German  citizens 
whose  property  had  been  expropriated  by  foreign 
countries  during  the  World  War,  and  enlarged  ed- 
ucational expenditures.  (2)  Increasing  grants- 
in-aid  made  by  the  Federal  treasury  to  the 
sepai  ate  states  and  cities  which  had  uncon- 
trolled expenditures.  (3)  Undue  expansion  of 
credit  by  the  Reichsbank  leading  to  increasing 
costs  of  production  and  an  excessive  inflow  of 
imports.  (4)  The  adoption  of  financial  meas- 
ures tending  to  increase  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  cost  of  living.  The  German  govern- 
ment replied  in  good  temper  asserting  its  in- 
tention of  developing  the  productive  resources 
of  the  Reich  to  full  capacity,  decrying  any  fear 
of  an  industrial  or  financial  crisis,  and  defend- 
ing itself  in  other  respects.  Nevertheless,  the 
Gilbeit  memorandum,  which  was  warmly  en- 
dorsed by  Di.  Schacht,  president  of  the  Reichs- 
bank, dealt  a  devastating  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Marx  cabinet.  See  GERMANY. 

The  truth  was  that  Gilbert  was  profoundly 
alarmed  by  the  mounting  volume  of  Germany's 
foreign  loaVis.  In  all,  between  Sept.  1,  1924,  and 
Aug  1,  1927,  Geimany  borrowed  from  abroad 
some  $1,172,075,000  including  loans  to  the  Reich, 
to  the  states,  to  municipalities,  public  utility 
companies,  piivate  firms,  and  church  organi- 
zations. Conseivative  estimates  assigned  fully 
70  per  cent  of  this  total  to  -American  investments. 
In  other  words,  Germany's  borrowings  from 
abroad  during  thiee  years'  operation  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  exceeded  her  reparation  payments  to 
the  Allies  by  approximately  $242,675^000.  Dr. 
Schacht  had  already  inaugurated  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  check  the  enormous  inflow  of 
foreign  credits.  Germany's  intei  national  trade 
balance  continued  to  be  legularly  adverse  (eg., 
about  $1,000,000,000  for  the  year  1927). 

In  his  third  annual  report  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  (published  Dec  10,  1927),  Mr. 
Gilbert  took  occasion  to  iciterate  his  previous 
remonstrance  legaiding  Germany's  administra- 
tion of  her  finances.  Though  milder  in  tone  than 
his  previous  memoiandum,  it  nevertheless  sternly 
insisted  that  the  Reich  retrench  its  expenditures 
and  reform  its  financial  arrangements  with  the 
federated  states  Germany,  he  stated,  had 
loyally  fulfilled  her  obligations  under  the  Dawes 
Plan — pat\mg  in  cash  or  in  kind  the  annuity  of 
1,500,000,000  gold  marks.  Two  features  of  the 
report  attracted  world-wide  attention.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Agent  General  flatly  denied  the 
thesis  advanced  by  certain  American  bankers  that 
foreign  loans  for  German  private  enterprises 
took  precedence  over  reparation  payments. 
Secondly,  he  intimated  that  the  Dawes  Plan  was 
not  conceived  as  final,  but  was  intended  only 
to  operate  over  a  period  sufficient  to  restore  con- 
fidence. "For,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "as  time 
goes  on  and  practical  experience  accumulates, 
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it  becomes  always  clearer  that  neither  the  rep- 
aration problem  nor  the  other  problems  depend- 
ing upon  it  will  be  finally  solved  until 
Germany  has  been  given  a  definite  task  to  per- 
form on  her  own  responsibility,  without  foreign 
(supervision  and  without  transfer  protection." 
Thin,  he  asserted,  was  the  principal  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  the  three  years'  experience,  and  it 
should  be  constantly  in  the  minds  of  all  con- 
cerned as  the  execution  of  the  plan  continued  to 
unfold.  Many  circles,  including  the  French,  in- 
terpreted those  latter  observations  to  mean  that 
the  Agent  General  regarded  the  review  and  re- 
vision of  the  whole  reparation  problem  by  inter- 
national experts  as  essential  as  soon  as  the 
operation  of  the  Dawes  Plan  should  have  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  provide  the  necessary  data 

During  the  summer  of  1928  a  truly  remark- 
able change  came  over  Premier  Poincare". 
Whether  his  long  struggle  for  the  financial  salva- 
tion of  France  had  acquainted  his  legalistic 
mind  with  the  inexorable  operation  of  economic 
forces  01  whether  he  was  influenced  by  the  more 
liberal  views  of  his  eminent  colleagues,  Briand 
and  Herriot,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  at  any 
rate,  he  was  apparently  converted  from  his 
former  intiansigent  attitude  of  demanding  the 
last  sou  to  the  project  of  commercializing  the 
Gentian  reparation  obligations  Meanwhile,  Ger- 
many began  to  picas  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
Rhineland  and  Saar  Basin  issues  Di  Mueller, 
the  new  Chancellor,  in  his  declaration  of  policy 
(July  3)  to  the  recently  elected  Reichstag 
sti  eased  Geimany'H  desne  for  friendly  under- 
standing with  foieign  nations,  her  loyalty  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  her  intention  ener- 
getically to  demand  effective  disarmament 

Refening  to  reputation,  he  praised  the  smooth 
woi king  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  but  asserted  that 
conditions  weie  ripe  for  a  final  settlement  of 
the  problem  as  foieseen  by  the  expeits  Ger- 
many stood  ready  to  cooperate  in  every  way. 
Developing  discussion  icgarding  the  Khineland 
question  led  to  a  special  confeience  at  Geneva, 
Sept  H,  1!)28,  attended  by  Ghaiicelloi  Mueller 
of  Germany,  Lord  Cusheiidun  of  Great  Butain, 
Foreign  Ministers  Briand  of  France,  Ilymans  of 
Belgium,  Scialoja  of  Italy,  arid  a  Japanese  rep- 
resentative, to  woik  out  pieliminary  plans.  On 
September  10,  an  official  communique  announced 
that  the  conference  had  detei  mined  on  •  ( 1 )  the 
opening  of  official  negotiations  relating  to  the 
request  put  forwaid  by  the  German  Chancellor 
regarding  the  early  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland; 
(2)  the  necessity  for  a  complete  and  definite 
settlement  of  the  reparation  pioblem,  and  for 
the  constitution  foi  this  purpose  of  a  committee 
of  financial  expeits  to  be  nominated  by  the  six 
govei nmcnts ;  and  (3)  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  the  constitution  of  a  committee  of 
verification  and  cancellation.  The  composition, 
mode  of  operation,  object  and  duration  of  the 
committee,  to  form  the  subject  of  negotiations 
between  the  governments  concerned. 

At  last,  the  intolerable  situation  caused  by 
the  failure  to  determine  the  extent  of  Germany's 
obligations  was  recognized  by  the  Allies.  The 
palliative  of  the  Dawes  Plan  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  sounder  arrangement.  France,  for 
example,  was  hesitant  to  commit  herself  to 
ratification  of  her  debt  agreement  with  the 
United  States  (see  above),  because  of  her  fear 
that  the  Dawes  Plan  might  break  down  and 
German  payments  cease.  Some  $400,000,000 
worth  of  war  supplies  purchased  from  America 


after  the  War  had  to  be  paid  for  by  Aug.  1, 
1929,  if  the  Mellon-Berenger  pact  (which  pro- 
vided for  funding  them  with  France's  other 
indebtedness)  should  not  be  accepted  by  the 
French  government.  Britain  stood  square  on 
the  principle  of  the  Balfour  note  of  Aug.  1,  1922 
(see  above).  The  United  States  maintained  its 
attitude  of  official  unconcern,  but  its  sanction 
would  have  to  be  sought  should  any  plan  be 
adopted  for  commercializing  the  industrial  and 
railroad  bonds  of  the  Dawes  regime,  because  the 
cooperation  of  Wall  Street  would  be  imperative. 

During  October,  there  was  much  hurrying  to 
and  from  Europe  of  prominent  leaders  of  inter- 
national finance.  On  October  14,  S.  P.  Gilbert, 
the  Agent  General  for  reparations  payments, 
was  in  London  discussing  the  situation  with 
Prime  Minister  Baldwin,  certain  British  finan- 
ciers, and  J.  P.  Morgan.  Five  days  later,  Win- 
ston Churchhill,  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Mr.  Gilbert  met  Premier  Poincare" 
in  Paris  and  subsequently  held  conferences  with 
M.  Morcau,  Goveinor  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
Sir  William  Tynell,  the  British  Ambassador, 
and  J.  P.  Morgan  On  October  23,  Gilbert  was 
in  Brussels  lunching  with  Premier  Jaspar  and 
exchanging  views  with  Foreign  Minister  Hymans 
and  Finance  Minister  Houtart.  On  October  25, 
the  Agent  General  was  in  Berlin  conferring  with* 
Chancellor  Mueller,  Finance  Ministei  ITilferding, 
Herr  Cuitius,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  and 
Di.  Schacht,  president  of  the  Reichsbank. 

On  October  27,  the  German  government  took 
the  initiative,  formally  proposing  through  the 
ambassadors  in  Paris,  London,  Rome,  Brussels, 
and  Tokio  the  formation  of  the  committee  of 
independent  exj>erts  envisaged  by  the  Geneva 
Resolution  of  September  10  Foi  obvious  lea- 
sons,  no  invitation  was  extended  to  the  American 
government,  though  the  participation  of  Amei- 
ican  experts  was  contemplated.  From  this  time 
until  the  final  appointment  of  the  experts  in 
January,  the  various  govoi  nments  spaiied  for 
advantage,  each  trying  to  strengthen  its  own 
position.  France,  standing  on  the  legality  of 
the  London  Agieement  of  1921  with  its  $33,- 
000,000,000  obligations,  interpreted  the  Dawes 
Plan  as  a  moiatorium  and  alleged  that,  since 
Germany  was  even  more  deeply  involved,  she 
had  no  right  to  request  Fiench  evacuation  of  the 
Rhineland.  Get  many,  on  the  other  hand,  regaid- 
ing  the  London  Settlement  as  political  rather 
than  economic  in  origin,  aigucd  that  the  Dawes 
Plan  had  supeiseded  it,  and  since  Geimany  had 
faithfully  lived  up  to  her  obligations  under  this 
icgime,  she  had  the  light  to  demand  French 
withdiawal  fiom  the  Rhineland.  Germany,  how- 
evei ,  had  been  able  to  meet  the  ruinous  burden  of 
Dawes  payments  only  by  continued  borrowing 
from  abroad  and  since  fuither  credit  might  not 
be  available,  she  was  anxious  for  a  settlement, 
but  unwilling  to  suriender  the  protection  of  the 
Dawes  transfer  system  except  for  a  price. 

Early  in  November,  1928,  Great  Britain  served 
notice  on  Fiance,  Belgium,  and  Italy  that  she 
expected  preferential  treatment  with  respect  to 
German  payments  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  what  she  had  paid  America  ($108,000,- 
000)  and  what  she  had  received  from  Germany 
and  the  three  Allied  States  ($83,000,000).  The 
French  challenged  Britain's  claim,  saying  that 
her  seizure  of  German  property  during  the  War 
was  greater  than  the  deficit  she  now  alleged. 
The  British  withdrew  from  their  position.  In 
December,  Stresemann  returned  from  the  League 
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of  Nations  Council  session  at  Lugano  with  as- 
surances that  as  soon  as  the  experts  should  have 
presented  their  report,  the  second  zone  of  oc- 
cupation on  the  Rhine  would  be  evacuated,  and 
that  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  third 
and  last  zone  progressively  with  the  commer- 
cialization of  German  reparations. 

Substantial  accoid  likewise  was  achieved  as 
to  points  of  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the 
experts  at  their  meeting  and  an  agreement  was 
i cached  to  restrain  the  excessive  flow  of  ultra- 
nationalistic  domestic  oratory  that  always  had 
constituted  such  an  impediment  to  successful 
negotiations.  As  if  to  create  optimism  regard- 
ing the  hazardous  and  adventurous  task  of  com- 
mercializing the  German  debt,  Agent  General 
Gilbert  published  (Dec.  28,  1928)  IIIH  fourth 
annual  repoit  on  the  Dawes  Plan  stating  that 
it  had  continued  to  operate  successfully,  that 
Germany  had  made  all  of  her  payments  loyally 
and  punctually  and  that  the  transfer  system 
was  in  smooth  running  order. 

Immediately  thereaftei,  Mr.  Gilbert  visited  the 
United  States,  presumably  to  help  guide  the 
selection  and  instiuction  of  American  expeits, 
who  then  held  extended  confeiences  with  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  and  Secretaries  Kellogg  and  Mellon 
In  the  preliminary  ariangements,  Geimany  had 
-insisted,  in  opposition  to  the  French,  that  the  del- 
egates should  not  be  bound  by  instructions  fiom 
their  respective  governments  France  gave  way 
and  it  was  solemnly  announced  that  no  instruc- 
tions would  be  given  Nevertheless,  in  all  of  the 
countries  involved,  the  governments  stated  both 
elaborately  and  definitely  what  their  demands 
were  to  be.  Each  of  the  five  Allied  countries 
officially  participating — namely,  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  Fiance,  Italy,  and  Japan — nominated 
two  experts  for  appointment  by  the  Reparation 
Commission;  the  German  government  appointed 
two  expeits;  and  the  American  experts  weie  nom- 
inally appointed  by  the  Reparation  Commission 
conjointly  with  the  German  govei  ninent  but  were 
really  designated  with  the  unofficial  appioval  of 
the  United  States  government  Each  of  the  ex- 
perts was  empowered  to  appoint  an  alternate 

The  membership  of  the  committee  embiaccd. 

(a)  Belgian  experts — M    £mile  Francqui,  M.  Camille 
Outt.  alternates,  Baion  Teilmden,  M    H    Fabii. 

(b)  French    experts — M.   £mile    Moreau,    M     Jean 
Parmentier,  alternates — M    C    Moret,  M    Edgar  A\\ix 

(c)  German    experts — Dr    Hjalmar   Schacht,    Dr.   A. 
Vogler,  altei  nates — Dr    8    Melchior,  Dr    L.  Kastl 

(d)  British   experts — Sir  Jos i ah   Stamp,   Loid  Bevel- 
stoke,      alternates — Sir      Charles      Addis,      Sir      Basil 
Blackett 

(e)  Italian    experts — Dt.    Alberta    Pirelli,    M.    Fulvio 
Suvith,    alternates— -M    Giuseppe   Bianchini,  M.   Bruno 
Dolcetta 

(f)  Japanese    experts — Kengo    Mori,    Takashi    Aoki , 
alternates — Saburo  Sonodu    Ya^umune  Matsui 

(R)  American  expeits — Owen  D  Young,  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan ,  alternates — Thomas  N.  Perkins,  T  W  Lamont 

On  Febiuaiy  1),  the  experts  met  at  the  Bank  of 
France  to  discuss  matters  of  organization  and 
piocedure.  Two  days  later,  the  fiist  regulai  ses- 
sion was  held  at  the  Hotel  George  V,  and  Owen 
D.  Young  (the  leal  author  of  the  Dawes  Report) 
was  unanimously  chosen  chairman.  Five  other 
experts  also  had  served  in  the  Dawes  Committee 
of  1924.  The  committee  stayed  in  almost  con- 
tinuous session  over  a  period  of  some  17  weeks. 
Subcommittees  were  set  up  as  required  for 
the  study  of  particular  questions  and  met  fre- 
quently in  the  inteivals  between  plenaiy  ses- 
sions. On  the  whole,  there  was  real  negotiation. 
The  German  delegates  were  treated  with  defer- 
ence rather  than  hostility  and  good  feeling  gen- 
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erally  prevailed.  Nevertheless,  a  serious  diver- 
gence of  interest  and  viewpoint  between  Germany 
and  the  creditor  nations  produced  periodical 
and  prolonged  deadlocks  in  the  deliberations. 
Frequently,  it  seemed  as  though  the  committee 
would  have  to  adjourn  and  report  failure.  Only 
the  patience,  resourcefulness,  and  diplomacy  of 
Chairman  Young  served  to  prevent  a  disruption 
of  the  conference.  The  outcome  represented  real 
sacrifice  on  each  side. 

The  salient  features  of  the  reparation  plan 
embodied  in  the  Young  Report  of  June  7,  1929, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Get  man  Annuity  Payments.     The  agree- 
ment provided  for  payments  by  Germany  extend- 
ing  ovei    a   peiiod    of   appioximately   58   yeais 
to   the  yeai    1988.     During  the   fiist   37   years, 
to  Mai.   31,   1936,   the  annual   payments  would 
amount    to    a    constant    sum    of    1,988,800,000 
gold    marks    plus    interest    and    sinking    fund 
chaiges  on  the  Dawes  Plan  loan  of  1924  which 
\vould  gradually  increase  the  annuities  to  more 
than   2,400,000,000   marks,   or   an  annual    aver- 
age for  the  peiiod  of  2,051,000,000  marks  ($488,- 
138,000).     Tbeieaftei,   the   payments   would  av- 
eiage  1,(>50 ,000,000  marks  annually  for  18  years, 
and  finally  three  years  avei  aging  slightly  more 
than  900,000,000  maiks      The  piesent  worth,  or 
immediate  cash  \alue,  of  these  scheduled  annu- 
ities aggregated  about  37,000,000,000  gold  marks 
01  appioximately  $9,000,000,000,  a  sweeping  re- 
duction fiom  the  133,000,000,000  gold  maiks  of 
the    London    "settlement"    of    1921    and    a    sub- 
stantial   cut   fiom   the   44,000,000,000   maiks   of 
the  Dawes   Plan   of   1924      All    Geiman   govern- 
ment obligations  arising  from  the  War  were  to 
be  covered   by   these   payments — vanous   miscel- 
laneous treaty  claims  and  counterclaims  in  con- 
nection with  propei ty  lights  to  be  wiped  out. 

(2)  Division  of  Receipts  among  Creditor  Na- 
tions     No  essential   modification  was   proposed. 
For  the  fiist  37  yea  is,  the  proceeds  Vveic  to  be 
distributed   as  indicated   in  the   following  table 
(in  annual  aveiages) 


Marks 

Dollars 

France 

1,040,500,000 

244,007,000 

Great   Britain 

409,000,000 

97,342,000 

Itah 

2J  3,700,000 

50,860,600 

Belgium 

115,500,000 

27,489,000 

Jugoslavia 

84,000,000 

19,992,000 

Rumania 

20,100,000 

4,783,800 

Greece 

7,000,000 

1,666,000 

Portugal 

13,200,000 

3,141,600 

Japan 

13,200,000 

3,141,000 

Poland 

500,000 

110,000 

United  States 

66,500,000 

15,827,000 

Service    of    the 

Dawes 

Loan 

61,800,000 

14,708,400 

Total 

2,051,000,000 

488,138,000 

The  American  share  consisted  of  40,000,000 
marks  foi  mixed  claims  and  26,500,000  marks 
for  meeting  the  costs  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
After  the  37  years  shall  have  elapsed,  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  to  receive  annual  instal- 
ments of  40,800,000  marks  for  1 5  years  longer. 

(3)  Deliveries  in  Kind.  Payments  in  the  form 
of  direct  shipments  of  goods  to  the  ci editor  coun- 
tries were  to  be  reduced  gradually  from  750,- 
000,000  marks  to  300,000,000  and  to  close  after 
10  years.  Thenceforward,  unless  special  arrange- 
ments for  continuing  surh  direct  payments 
should  be  voluntarily  made  by  interested  parties, 
all  payments  would  have  to  be  made  in  foreign 
exchange  secured  by  Germany  as  a  result  of 
ordinary  trade  and  financial  transactions. 
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(4)  Two  Types  of  Annuities — Unconditional 
and     Postponable.     Annual     installments     due 
should   be  divided  into  two   paits — 060,000,000 
gold  marks  to  be  an  unconditional  obligation  of 
which  France  should  receive  500,000,000  marks 
and  the  balance  subject  to  postponement  under 
certain  conditions.     The  German  government  was 
accorded  the  right  on  giving  three  months'  notice 
to  suspend  payments  of  any  portion  of  the  condi- 
tional obligations  for  not  more  than  two  years,  but 
all  such  postponed  payments  were  to  remain  un- 
conditional ultimate  obligations.     This  provision 
was   merely  designed   to  obviate   temporary   ex- 
change difficulties,  and  not  to  permit  any  perma- 
nent scaling  down  of  obligations  if  futuie  eco- 
nomic developments  should  show  Germany's  ca- 
pacity to  pay  to  be  less  than  had  been  anticipated. 

(5)  Commercialization  Provision.     The  Young 
Plan  made  partial  provision  for  the  commerciali- 
zation   of   German   reparation   obligations.     The 
ci editor  gover nnients,  whenever  they  judged  the 
conditions  of   the  woild   investment  markets   to 
be  opportune,  might  ask  the  German  government 
to  create  bonds  representing  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  capitalized  value  of  the  000,000,000 
maiks   of  annual   unconditional   payments,  or  a 
maximum  of  11,000,000,000  marks  of  bonds      It 
was  not   contemplated   with   such   a  huge   total 
should  be  floated  in  any  one  year  and  indeed  it 
was  regarded  as  possible  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion might  never  be  used.     This   11,000,000,000 
marks   of  potential   bonds  was  the  exact  equiv- 
alent of  the  railroad  bonds  deposited  with  the 
trustee   appointed   by   the   Reparation    Commis- 
sion undei  the  Dawes  Plan      Nevertheless,  these 
marketable    bonds   were   not    hypothecations    of 
rail  load  property  but  weie  to  be  the  direct  and 
unconditional  obligation  of  the  German  govern- 
ment.    The  industrial  debentuies  of  the  Dawes 
regime  were  not  retained 

(0)  The  International  Bank.  By  far  the 
most  interesting  and  constructive  featuie  of  the 
Young  Ueport  was  the  lecommendation  that  an 
internationally  organized  and  conti oiled  bank 
should  be  established.  The  new  bank  was  to 
provide  the  necessary  machinery  for  administer- 
ing reparation  payments  and  offering  additional 
protection  against  temporary  foreign  exchange 
difficulties.  The  capital  stock  of  $100,000,000 
was  to  be  allocated  with  a  view  to  enlisting  the 
financial  interest  of  the  countries  involved  in 
the  leparationH  agreement.  The  bank  was  to 
have  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernoi,  or  chief  executi\e  officer,  ot  the  central 
fiunk  of  each  participating  country  and  an  ad- 
ditional member  appointed  by  each  oi  the  fore- 
going to  represent  the  interest  of  finance  and 
industry.  (The  governors  of  the  Bank  of  Fiance 
and  the  Heichsbank  were  each  to  Ix*  allowed  an 
extra  appointment).  This  gioup  of  clncctors 
would  then  select  not  more  than  nine  additional 
(hiectors  from  lists  submitted  by  the  vaiious 
cential-bank  governors  Thus,  the  management 
of  the  system  was  to  be  thoroughly  international 
in  character.  The  Intel  national  Bank  was  to 
have  the  following  functions  and  powers,  (a)  It 
would  replace  the  office  of  the  agent  geneial 
for  reparation  payments  and  would  receive  all 
payments  from  Germany  and  make  the  necessary 
disbursements  to  the  various  creditor  govern- 
ments, (b)  It  might  make  loans  to  Germany 
to  meet  temporary  emergencies  and  invest  funds, 
temporarily  undisbursed,  within  Germany  (c) 
It  might  facilitate  payments  in  kind  by  short- 
term  loans  to  purchasers  of  such  commodity  de- 


liveries, (d)  It  would  have  charge  of  the  flota- 
tion of  such  bonds  as  might  be  commercialized 
(e)  With  the  aid  of  a  special  advisory  commit- 
tee, the  bank  would  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  creditor  countries  in  the  event  that  Germany 
should  ask  for  a  postponement  of  the  conditional 
part  of  the  annuities,  (f)  It  might  receive  de- 
posits from,  and  make  loans  to,  the  various  cen- 
tral banks,  and  also  buy  and  sell  gold  coin  and 
foreign  exchange,  (g)  It  might  buy  and  sell  in- 
termediate or  long-tenn  securities  on  its  own  ac- 
count, arid  might  issue  its  own  obligations, 
long-term  or  short-term,  secured  or  unsecured,  for 
the  purpose  of  relending  the  funds  thus  obtained 
to  central  banks  (h)  Tt  might  make  loans  to 
facilitate  trade  expansion,  not  only  for  Germany 
but  for  the  world  generally,  particularly  by 
financing  the  construction  of  public  works  and 
industries  in  undeveloped  regions,  (i)  Finally, 
the  bank  v\at>  expected  to  develop  eventually  into 
H  woild  clearing  house  for  central  banks,  thus 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  shipping  gold  in  the 
settlement  of  international  transactions 

(7)  Relation  to  Inter-Allied  Debts.  Though 
as  usual  precluded  from  definite  consideration 
of  the  i  elation  between  Geiman  reparations  and 
inter- All  led  debts  by  the  official  policy  of  the 
United  States  government  in  declaring  them  to 
be  legally  sepaiate  and  distinct  questions,  the 
Young  Committee  in  fact  evolved  a  plan  that 
tied  them  up  together  in  realistic  accordance 
with  the  fact  that  economically,  if  not  diplo- 
matically, they  had  always  been  inextricably 
connected.  Foi  one  thing,  the  time  period  over 
which  lepaiations  paj mentis  weie  to  be  made 
coincided  quite  closely  with  that  during  which 
intei-Alhed  obligations  weie  to  be  discharged. 
Moreover,  the  annuities  of  the  respective  sched- 
ules during  latei  years  clobely  approximated 
each  uthci.  Most  significant  ot  all,  however,  was 
a  special  memorandum  signed  concurrently  with 
the  Young  Report  proper  by  the  experts  of 
Fiance,  Gicat  Britain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many, recommending  that  if  reparation  creditor 
countiies  received  any  future  relief  in  their  out 
payments  (ie,  then*  inter -Allied  debt  obliga- 
tions), Germany  should  be  gi anted  a  reduction 
equal  to  two-thirds  the  amount  thereof  during 
the,  first  37-year  period  and  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  during  the  last  22  yeais  Should  Amer- 
ica ever  consent  to  modify  her  debt  settlement 
agreements,  a  substantial  benefit  theiefrom  would 
be  passed  on  to  Germany  by  her  creditors  With- 
out this  possibility  of 'ultimate  relief,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  German  experts 
\\ould  have  consented  to  sign  the  Young  Repara- 
tion Report. 

This  was  a  far  cry  from  the  fantastic  and  ex- 
travagant claims  and  proposals  of  1918-19 
The  vindication  of  the  courageous  John  Maynard 
Keynes  and  the  few  other  far-sighted  economists 
of  the  Pans  Peace  Conference  could  not  have 
been  greater.  Whether  the  statesmanlike  pro- 
gramme outlined  by  the  Young  Committee  would 
li»>  accepted  by  the  governments  concerned  re- 
mained to  be  seen.  Though  American  citizens 
had  contributed  greatly  to  the  formulation  of 
the  plan  and  would  doubtless  participate  in  the 
future  management  of  the  new  international  fi- 
nancial system  if  adopted,  the  United  States 
government  officially  maintained  its  attitude  of 
aloofness,  presumably  being  content  as  in  other 
similar  undei  takings  to  accept  the  benefits  with- 
out assuming  any  formal  obligation  Upon  Bri- 
arid,  who  after  the  ratification  of  the  Franco- 
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American  debt  settlement  succeeded  Poincar6 
as  Premier  of  France  on  July  28,  1929,  Strese- 
mann,  the  long-tried  Foreign  Minister  of  Ger- 
many, and  MacDonald,  the  more  recently  re- 
instated Labor  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
would  rest  primary  responsibility  for  overcoming 
divergencies  of  national  interest  and  principles 
to  assure  its  success.  With  reparations  and 
inter-Allied  debts  in  a  fair  way  to  ultimate 
liquidation,  attention  might  then  be  concentrated 
upon  invigorating  the  League  of  Nations  and 
seeking  a  solution  of  the  fundamental  human 
problem  of  promoting  and  attaining  the  realiza- 
tion of  international  arbitration,  security,  and 
disarmament 
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more  important  of  the  works  covering  the  sub- 
ject of  icparations-  K.  S.  Baker,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  World  Settlement,  3  vols.  (Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  1922);  Carl  Bergman,  The  History  of 
Reparations  (London,  J927)  ;  E.  M.  House  and 
0  Seymour,  editois.  What  Really  Happened  at 
Paris  (1921);  C.  P.  Rowland,  American  For- 
eign delations,  1M8  (New  TTaven,  1928)  ,  J.  M. 
Keynes,  The  Economic  don  frequences  of  Peace 
(New  York,  1920);  arid  The  Revision  of  the 
Tr(aty  (New  York,  1922)  ;  Tl.  G.  Moulton,  The 
Reparation  Plan  of  the  Dawes  Committee  (New 
York,  1924)  ,  and  Moulton  and  C.  E.  McGuire, 
Germany's  Capacity  to  Pay  (New  York,  1923). 
For  text  of  the  Young  Plan  adopted  by  the 
Exports  Committee  on  Repaiations,  sec  Current 
History,  vol.  xxx,  no  4,  .July,  1929,  p  724  et  seq. 
See  nlwo  Robert  R.  Kuczynnki,  American  Loans  to 
Germany  (New  York,  1927)  ;  H  G  Moulton  and 
Leo  Pasvolsky,  World  War  Debt  Settlements 
(New  Yoik,  1920)  .  and  Max  Sering,  (Jermany 
under  the  Dawes  Plan  (London,  1929),  which  is 
politically  biased  but  offeimg-  a  sound  and  bril- 
liant economic  analysis. 

RESEARCH  COTJNCIL,  NATIONAL  A  sci- 
entific organization  established  in  1910  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  continued 
under  the  chartei  of  the  Academy  by  an  execu- 
tive order  ot  the  Piesident  in  1918.  Its  puipose 
is  the  encouiagement  of  scientific  research  and 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  the  national  strength  and  well- 
being.  It  is  oiganized  in  12  divisions,  arranged 
in  two  groups,  one  of  which  comprises  seven 
divisions  of  science  and  technology,  the  other 
comprising  five  divisions  of  general  relations  as 
follows  State  relations,  educational  relations; 
foreign  relations;  go\ernmcnt  relations;  and 
research  information  The  council  has  the  for- 
mal recommit  ion  and  coopeiation  of  75  majoi 
scientilic  and  technical  societies  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  its  membership  is  composed 
largely  of  appointed  lepresentatives  of  these  so- 
cieties 

Since  the  close  of  the  World  War,  financial 
support  has  been  derived  from  a  gift  of  $5,000,000 
from  the  Carnegie  Coiporation  of  New  York 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  from 
gifts  fiorn  vaiiou.s  individuals  and  industrial 
concerns  and  fiom  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
the  Geneial  Education  Board,  International  Edu- 
cation Board,  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Me- 
morial, and  Commonwealth  Fund  Part  of  the 
appropi  lation  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
was  used  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
joint  use  of  the  National  Research  Council  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  located  at  B  and  21st 
streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  completed 


in  1924.  The  council  maintains  two  regular 
series  of  publications:  Bulletins,  of  which  66 
had  been  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1928,  and  the 
Reprint  and  Circular  Series ,  of  which  86  had 
appeared;  and  in  addition,  miscellaneous  publi- 
cations and  an  Annual  Report.  The  chairman 
of  the  council  for  1928  was  George  K.  Burgess; 
the  permanent  secretary,  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg. 

RESERVES,    ORGANIZED.     See   ARMIES   AND 
ABMY  OKGANIZATION. 

RESERVOIRS.     See    DAMS;     FLOODS     AND 
FLOOD  PROTECTION. 

RESINS.     See  CHEMISTRY,  APPLIED. 

RESPIGHI,  OTTORINO  (1879-  ).  An  Ital- 
ian composer,  born  at  Bologna.  He  received  his 
musical  education  there  at  the  Liceo  Musicale 
under  F.  Sarti  (violin)  and  G.  Martucci  (compo- 
sition) and  was  professor  of  composition  there 
from  1913  to  1919.  In  1919-25  he  was  director 
of  the  Liceo  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome.  In  1928 
he  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  as  pianist 
and  guest-conductor  of  seveial  of  the  great 
symphony  orchestras.  His  works  comprise  the 
operas,  Re  Enzo  (Bologna,  1905),  Scmira ma  (ib., 
1910),  Belfagor  (Milan,  1923);  La  Campana 
Kommcrxa  (Hamburg,  1927;  New  Yoik,  1928), 
a  puppet  play,  La  Bella  Dormentc  net  Bosco 
(Rome,  1922)  ,  for  orchestra,  Sinfoma  Diamma- 
tiea,  Daiiza  aeUc  Unomidi,  Notturno,  Burlesca, 
two  oichestral  suites,  Rossmiana  and  Vetrate 
di  Chicsa ;  the  symphonic  poeins,  Fontanc  di 
Roma,  Pini  di  Roma,  Festa  Romana9  Kerone; 
Concei  to  Gregorgiano,  foi  violin  and  orchebtra; 
a  piano  concerto;  Toccata,  foi  piano  and  orches- 
tra, a  cantata,  Arclusa,  two  stung  quaitets; 
a  violin  sonata,  and  pieces  for  piano,  for  organ, 
and  foi  Molin.  He  bi  ought  out  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  Montevcrde's  Lament o  d'Ananna. 

RETHBERG,  ELISAUETH  ( 1 894-  ) .  Stage 
name  of  Klisabeth  Sattler,  a  German  coloratura 
and  dramatic  Hopiano,  bom  at  Schwai zenbei g, 
Savony.  She  studied  piano  and  singing  at  the 
"Royal  Conscivatory  in  Dresden,  and  made  her 
de*but  in  .Johaim  Stiauss's  Dcr  Zigeuncruaron, 
in  1911.  In  1915  ahe  became  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Opeia  at  Diesden,  where  she  lapidly  rose 
to  prominence  thiough  her  veisatility  and  ex- 
traordinary vocal  histrionic  ability.  She  re- 
mained there  until  1922,  when  she  came  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opeia  House,  New  Yoik.  Since 
hei  American  debut  as  Aida  ( NovL'inl>er,  22), 
she  has  been  one  of  the  wtars  of  fiist  magnitude. 
In  the  BiiniineiH  of  1920  and  1927,  she  sang 
with  the  llavima  Paik  Opera  in  Chicago  She 
also  made  extended  concert  touiH  thioughout 
the  United  States  Richaid  Strauss  chose  her 
to  cieate  the  title  iole  in  his  latent  opera  en- 
titled, Die  agyptische  Helena  (Dresden,  June  6, 
1928). 

REUNION.  An  island  possession  of  France 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  420  miles  east  of  Madagas- 
car. Area,  970  squat e  miles;  population  (1920), 
180,037,  made  up  as  follows:  180,094  of  Fiench 
origin,  028  British  Indians,  1020  Chinese,  and 
several  hundred  Africans  and  Arabians.  Chief 
towns  arc  St.  Dems,  the  capital,  23,390  inhabi- 
tants; St.  Pierre,  20,479;  St.  Paul,  21,043.  Chief 
products  aie  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  manioc,  tapioca, 
vanilla,  and  spices.  Chief  exports  are  sugar 
(50,122  metric  tons  in  1927)  and  rum  (1,202,298 
gallons).  The  advances  made  by  the  colony 
may  be  gauged  fiom  the  following  trade  figures- 
exports  for  1913  and  1927,  10,592,000  francs  and 
140,991,441  francs;  imports  foi  same  years,  24,- 
935,000  and  173,040,398.  Chief  imports  are  food- 
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stuffs  and  cotton  goods.  The  1027  budget  showed 
revenues  of  51,799,299  francs  and  expenditures 
of  48,759,085  francs. 

REUTER,  roi'ter,  GABBIELE  (1859-  ).  A 
German  novelist  and  essayist  (see  VOL.  XIX). 
The  success  of  her  early  novel,  Aus  Cuter  Farmlie, 
an  eloquent  plea  for  a  broader  life  for  the  un- 
married daughters  of  the  German  middle  class, 
gave  her  a  prominent  rank  among  women  writers 
of  her  country.  She  resided  for  some  years  in 
Switzerland,  but  later  returned  to  Beilin  and 
published  Das  Neue  Land  (1916);  Dw  Jugend 
einer  Ideahstin  (1917);  Dw  liernn  (1918); 
(jrottstttadtmadcl  (1919);  the  autobiographical 
low  Kinde  zum  Mcnschen  (1921);  Benedikta 
(1923);  and  Tochtcr  (1920). 

REVENTLOW,  ra'vent-lo,  ERNST,  COUNT 
(1809-  ).  A  German  journalist  (see  VOL. 
XIX),  who  contributed  largely  to  the  war  litera- 
ture of  his  country  After  1924  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Reichstag  representing  the  National  So- 
cialist ]jal)or  Party,  and  editor  of  the  weekly, 
Der  Reicfiswart.  Among  his  later  uorks  were* 
Der  \  ampyr  des  Fcstlandes  (1914)  ;  IJeuchrletcn 
Brilischer  Minister  (1915);  Der  Einfluss  der 
(temnavht  im  (jrosscn  Kricqe  (1917)  ,  Die  Pohti- 
sche  Vorgcschirhle  des  (Jrosscn  Kriegcs  (1918); 
Da  ft  Diplomat  ischa  \  orspiel  dot  drossen  Kriegcs 
(1920),  (irundlitnen  finer  deutschen  Aussenpo- 
litik  (1928);  and  Monarchic*  (1928). 

REVERSION.     Sec  HEREDITY 

RET,  ABEL  (1873-  ).  A  French  profes- 
Bor  of  philosophy,  bom  at  Chalon-sur-Saone,  and 
educated  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  taught  philosophy 
at  the  lycoes  of  Bom  get  and  Beauvais,  with  the 
faculty  <>f  letter  of  the  University  of  Dijon, 
and  finally  at  Paris  He  was  best  known  as 
a  philosopher  of  natural  science  and  as  the  au- 
tlioi  of  La  Thiorie  dc  la  physique  chca  les  phy- 
biciens  contcmporams  ct  le  mecanisme  (1907). 
His  other  woiks  include  Lemons  dc  psychologic  et 
de  philosophic  ;  La  Philosophic  modertie  (1908)  ; 
Lcs  Sciences  philosophiquea,  leur  etat  actuel, 
and  Lc  tetour  etcrnel  ct  la  philosophic  dc  la 
physique  (1927). 

REYMONT,  LADISLAH  STANTSLAW  (1808- 
1925).  A  Polish  novelist,  born  in  Kobjelie  Wiel- 
kie,  Russian  Poland,  who  died  at  Warsaw.  He 
received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1924, 
preMimahl(\  for  his  four -volume  work  The  Peasants 
(1904-10).  His  other  works,  with  their  (Jerman 
titles,  include  Das  gel  obi  c  La  nd  (1898);  \ortfon- 
ncnaufganff  (1902)  ;  Der  Letzte  pohnsche  Reichs- 
tag (1917),  andf/rs  Werkc  (7  vols  ,  1919-22). 
^REYNOLDS-STEPHENS,  WILLIAM  (1862- 
).  A  British  sculptor,  born  in  Detroit, 
Mich  ,  of  British  parents,  and  educated  at  Black- 
heath,  England,  in  Germany,  and  at  the  Royal 
Academy  School.  He  has  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  each  year  since  1886  and  in  1921-28 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Butish 
Sculptors  His  chief  works  are  "The  Scout  in 
War";  "A  Royal  Came-  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Philip  IT,"  purchased  by  the  Chantrey  bequest 
for  the  National  Collection;  "Love's  Coronet"; 
"Castles  in  the  Air";  "Quineverc's  Redeeming"; 
and  various  portrait  statuettes.  He  also  has 
painted  "Love  and  Fate,"  "Summer,"  arid  other 
pictures,  executed  memorials  to  Sir  William  Q. 
Orchardson  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Canon 
Brooke  and  others  in  Southwell  Minster,  and  de- 
signed and  executed  the  interior  decorations  for 
a  number  of  churches. 

RHEN£-BATON    (1879-      ).   A  French 

conductor   and   composer,   born   at    Courseullea- 


sur-Mer  in  Calvados.  Having  studied  piano 
with  private  teachers,  he  attended  for  two  years 
the  advanced  class  of  C.  de  Be"  not  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  and  then  studied  composition  as  a 
private  pupil  of  A.  Gedalgc.  After  one  year 
as  chorus-master  at  the  Opeia  Comique,  he  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Concerts  Populaires 
d'Aiigers,  then  of  the  Concerts  Durand,  and 
later  of  the  8ocie*t<3  Sainte-Cecile  at  Bordeaux. 
He  directed  the  coneerts  at  the  Kursaal  in  Sche- 
vemngen  in  1914-19  and  in  1919  became  con- 
cluctoi  of  the  Concerts  Pasdeloup  in  Pans.  In 
1910  he  conducted  a  festival  of  French  music  in 
Munich  and  in  1915  a  similar  festival  in  Rome. 
In  the  spring  of  1914,  he  was  conductor  of  a 
season  of  Russian  opera  in  London.  His  com- 
positions inelude  Variations  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra,  the  orchestral  works  PrMude  et  Fugue, 
Menuet  pour  Monsieur,  and  Frcre  du  Roy,  a 
suite,  Frcsqucs  Antiques',  a  violin  sonata,  and 
inteiesting  piano  pieces  and  songs.  A  ballet 
and  an  opeia  weie  still  in  manuscript  and  not 
yet  produced  in  102!). 

RHENISH     REPUBLIC.    See     GERMANY; 

llHINKLAND. 

RHINELAND.  The  French  policy  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  as  represented  by  Premier 
Olenicnceau  and  Marshal  Foch,  was  to  make  the 
Rhine  the  western  fiontier  of  Germany  and 
cither  to  annex  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  i  e., 
the  greater  part  of  the  Piussian  Rhine  Proxince, 
all  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  part  of  Hesse- 
DaimHtadt,  or  to  set  up  this  territory  as  a  nom- 
inally independent  but  actually  French-controlled 
republic,  on  the  ground  that  wuc'li  action  was  es- 
sential to  the  safety  of  France  and  Belgium. 
When  this  plan  was  wrecked  by  the  opposition 
of  Premier  Llo\d  George  and  President  Wilson, 
a  compromise  was  arranged  whereby  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  occupied  for  15 
years  by  the  Allied  Powers;  evacuation  on  the 
expiration  of  this  term  waq  to  be  dependent  on 
two  conditions,  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
treaty  by  Gcimany,  and  the  agreement  among 
the  Allies  that  "the  guarantees  aganmt  unpro- 
voked aggie&Hion  by  Germany  are  considered  suf- 
ficient by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers." 
That  these  two  clauses  rmlliiied  tho  15-yeur  pio- 
vi&ion  and  left  it  to  France's  discretion  to  de- 
cide when  the  occupation  should  terminate  has 
been  suilicieiitly  demonstrated  by  the  declara- 
tions of  the  successive  French  gcnernmcnts  that 
France  did  not  consider  the  15-year  provision 
as  having  begun  to  go  into  operation.  Nee  his- 
torical sections  of  FHANCE  and  GUUMANY;  REP- 
ARATIONS. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  The  forty-eighth  State  in 
size  (1248  square  miles)  and  the  thirty-eighth 
in  population,  capital,  Providence.  The  popu- 
lation increased  from  542,010  in  1910  to  004,397 
in  1920,  a  gam  of  11.4  per  cent,  estimated  popu- 
lation, 1928,  710,000.  The  white  population  in- 
creased from  532,492  (1910)  to  503,980  (1920)  ; 
Negro,  from  9529  to  10,036;  native  white,  from 
354,407  to  420,481.  Foieign-born  whites  de- 
creased in  number  from  179,025  to  173,499.  The 
urban  population  mounted  from  524,054  to 
589,180,  while  the  rural  decreased  from  17,950 
to  15/217.  The  growth  of  the  principal  cities 
was  as  follows:  Providence  (qv  ),  from  224,320 
in  1910  to  237,595  m  1920;  Pawtucket,  51,022 
to  04,248,  Woonsocket,  38,125  to  43,390;  New- 
port, 27,149  to  30,256. 

Agriculture.  Rhode  Island,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  Eastern  States,  has  undergone  a  con- 
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siderable  decrease  in  all  phases  of  agriculture. 
The  number  of  farms  decreased  22  8  per  cent,  or 
from  5292  in  1910  to  4083  in  1920,  and  fell 
farther  to  3911  in  1925;  the  total  acreage  in 
farms  decreased  from  443,308  (1910)  to  331,600 
(1920)  and  309,013  (1925).  The  improved  land 
in  farms  totaled  132,855  in  1920.  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  land  area  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  decreased  from  64.9  in  1910  to 
48.6  in  1920  and  453  in  1925.  The  total  value 
of  farm  property  rose  fiom  $32,990,739  in  1910 
to  $33,636,760  in  1920,  and  was  $33,446,425  in 
1925;  the  average  value  per  faim  rose  mater- 
ially from  $0234  in  1910  to  $8238  in  1920,  and 
farther,  to  $8552  in  1925.  In  interpreting  these 
values,  the  inflation  of  cunency  incident  to  the 
World  War  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  Of 
the  total  number  of  farms  in  1925,  3263  were 
operated  by  owners;  176,  by  managers;  and 
472,  by  tenants  The  corresponding  iiguies  for 
1910  were  4087,  251,  and  954.  White  farmers 
in  1020  numbered  4063,  of  whom  3123  were 
native  and  940  were  foieign  born.  There  were 
19  Nogro  farmers  and  one  Indian  farmer  in  1920. 
Farms  repoited  as  under  mortgage  numbered 
949  in  1920;  946  in  1925.  There  were  24,914 
dairy  cows  in  1920;  21,961  in  1925,  "beef" 
cows  numbered  1001  in  1920;  143  in  1925; 
sheep,  2736  in  1920,  1897  in  1925  The  esti- 
mated production  of  the  principal  farm  crops 
in  1928  was  as  follows  Corn,  390,000  bushels, 
potatoes,  244,000,  apples,  230,000,  and  hay, 
69,000  tons.  Comparative  figures  for  1913  are 
corn,  402,000  bushels;  potatoes,  650,000,  hay, 
68,000  tons. 

Manufactures.  Although  one  of  the  smallest 
States  in  area  and  population,  Rhode  Island  is 
important  industrially.  There  weie  11  cities 
with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  in  1920  and 
these  formed  83  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State.  They  reported  82  7  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  State's  manufactured  products  in 
1919.  There  were  1951  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  State  in  1900;  2466  in  J»10; 
1595  in  1925;  and  1497  in  1927.  Wage  eainers 
in  manufactories  numbered  139,665  in  1019; 
120,346  in  1925;  and  120,009  in  1927.  Capital 
invested  amounted  to  $290,901,270  in  1909  and 
$594,337,448  m  1919.  The  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts was  $280.343,707  in  1909;  $747,322,858  in 
1919;  $621,919,637  in  1925;  and  $502,232,647 
in  1927.  The  inciease  in  the  value  of  products 
evidenced  in  1919  was  partly  due  to  changes  in 
industrial  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
\Voild  Wai;  but  there  has  been  a  substantial 
growth  in  the  manufacturing  activities  of  the 
State.  A  loading  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods.  This  produced  $50,313,000  in 
1909,  $177,423.000  in  1919;  $128,526,645  in 
1925;  $90,053,620  in  1927.  The  manufacture  of 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  produced  $74,600,000 
in  1909;  $'75,312,000  in  1919;  $146,645,564  in 
1925,  $137,506,176  in  1927.  The  manufacture 
of  Jewell  y  amounted  to  $20,685,000  in  1!)09;  to 
$21,522,000  in  1914;  to  $48,596,000  in  1919; 
and  to  $35,451,319  in  1927.  The  principal 
manufacturing  cities  arc  Providence,  Pawtuckct, 
and  Woon socket.  There  were  1080  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  Pi  evidence  in  1909,  with 
a  product  valued  at  $120,241,000,  1274  in  1919, 
with  $267,629,000,  products  111  1925  attained 
$212,118,000  Pawtuckot  had  217  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  1909,  with  products  valued 
at  $37,696,000;  !?35  in  1914,  with  $42,029,000; 
and  284  in  1919,  with  $135,518,000  Similar 


figures  for  Woonsocket  are  130  in  1909,  with 
$28,219,000;  157  in  1914,  with  $28,115,000;  and 
190  in  1919,  with  $93,647,000.  Other  important 
manufacturing  cities  are  Newpoi  t,  Central  Falls, 
Cranston,  Cumberland,  and  East  Providence. 

Education.  Educational  progress  in  Rhode 
Island  has  been  well  sustained.  The  public- 
school  system  includes  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  established,  maintained,  and  supported 
by  towns  and  cities;  and  two  colleges,  Rhode 
Island  State  College,  supported  by  the  Federal 
government  and  by  the  State,  and  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Education,  the  principal  function  of 
which  is  the  training  of  teachers.  The  State 
also  provides  free  State  scholarships  for  vo- 
cational courses  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  and  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Phar- 
macy, and  for  teachers'  training  in  the  Graduate 
Depaitment  of  Education  at  Brown  University. 
Nearly  90  per  cent  of  Rhode  Island  teachers  are 
normal-school  or  college  graduates,  and  many  of 
the  teachers  aic  em  oiled  in  summer  schools  or 
extension  courses  The  State  maintains  a  pen- 
sion system  for  teachers,  to  which  all  employed 
in  public  education  are  eligible  Progress  has 
been  effected  in  the  establishment  of  evening 
schools  maintained  by  towns  and  cities.  Vo- 
cational instruction  in  these  schools  had  an  in- 
tensive development,  the  work  being  very  closely 
i  elated  to  the  predominant  State  industries. 
The  total  enrollment  in  public  schools  in  the 
academic  yeai  l!)c2r>-'26  was  111,428,  of  this 
total,  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades 
fui  nished  96,486  and  the  secondary  grades,  14,- 
942.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy*  in  the  State 
doer  eased  from  9  '2  in  1010  to  8.2  in  1920;  among 
the  native  white  population  from  09  to  06, 
among  the  foreign-born  white,  from  181  to  175. 
Among  the  Negioes  illiteracy  increased  from  11.4 
to  12.5  per  cent 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  Nov.  30,  1928,  as  repoited  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were-  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  goveimnental  depart- 
ments, $6,538.951  (of  which  $470,472  was  aid  to 
local  education)  ,  for  conducting  public-service 
enterprises,  $17,036;  for  interest  on  debt,  $861,- 
985,  for  permanent  improvements,  $5,615,826; 
total,  $13,033798  (of  which  $4,099,746  was  for 
highways,  $850,535  being  for  maintenance  and 
$3,249,211  for  construction).  Revenues  were 
$11,573,300.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  433  per  cent,  departmental  earnings 
and  charges  for  officials'  services,  5.1  per  cent; 
sales  of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  40 
per  cent.  Property  valuation  was  $l,344,d44,- 
741;  State  taxation  thereon,  $1,613,454.  Net 
State  funded  debt  cm  Nov.  30,  1928,  was  $21,- 
874,000. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  In  1914  R.  L. 
Beeckman,  Republican,  was  elected  governor, 
and  was  reelectcd  in  1916  and  1918.  The  Dem- 
ocrats elected  a  Representative  to  Congress  in 
one  district  and  the  Republicans  in  two. 
Charge  of  corruption  and  bribery  in  this  elec- 
tion were  made  and  investigations  were  carried 
on  in  1915  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice. 
Peter  G.  Gerry,  Democrat,  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  in  1916  and  reflected  in  1922. 
For  President,  in  1916,  Hughes  received  44,858 
votes;  Wilson,  40,394  votes.  In  1018  the  Re- 
publicans reolected  Senator  LeBaron  B.  Colt,  to- 
gether with  the  entire  State  ticket,  and  the 
three  Representatives  in  Congress.  The  Republi- 
cans elected  the  governor,  Emery  J.  San  Souci, 
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and  the  other  State  officers  in  1020.  Harding, 
for  President,  received  107,463  votes;  Cox,  65,- 
062.  In  1922  the  Democrats  made  almost  a 
clean  sweep  of  State  offices;  William  S.  Flynn 
was  elected  governor.  Tn  1924  and  1926  Aram 
J.  Pothier,  Democrat,  was  elected  governor  and 
died  m  office  Feb.  4,  1928,  Norman  8  Case  suc- 
ceeding. In  1924  the  presidential  vote  was: 
Coohdge,  125,286;  Davis,  70,606.  In  1928,  it 
was-  Smith,  118,973;  Hoover,  117,522.  Case 
was  reflected  governor  by  the  Republican  vote 
in  1928,  and  Felix  Hebeit,  Republican,  was 
elected  United  States  Senator. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  191(1  author- 
ized the  organization  of  cooperative  agricultural 
associations.  The  laws  relating  to  taxation 
were  amended  and  so  were  the  banking  laws.  In 
1919  the  Legislature  amended  the  corporation- 
franchise  tax.  It  changed  the  title,  Commis- 
sioner of  Industrial  Statistics,  to  Commissioner 
of  Labor  and  made  provisions  for  a  State  Board 
of  Labor.  It  passed  measures  for  protection 
against  anarchy  and  incitement  to  violence 
The  \\ orkmeri's-compensation  law  of  1912  was 
amended.  In  1920  the  Legislature  revised  the 
State  coi potation  law  and  authorized  a  soldiers' 
bonus;  in  1921  it  amended  the  coipoiation  laws 
and  the  laws  relating  to  the  admimstiation  of  the 
State,  provided  for  vocational  tehabilitation, 
made  appropriations  for  the  aid  of  discharged 
Holdicrs  and  sailors  out  of  vrnplowiieiit,  de- 
barred women  from  serving  on  Junes,  increased 
the  benefit**  to  employees  under  the  WOT  k men V 
compensation  law,  adopted  "blue  skv"  laws,  and 
made  all  women  subject  to  the  poll  tax  of  $1 
per  annum  A  prohibition  enforcement  act  was 
paused  in  1922.  The  Legislating  of  1923  re- 
gulated the  sale  of  coal,  created  a  system  of 
mot  hot  s'  pensions,  amended  the  child-labor  laws, 
and  passed  a  measure  forbidding  anonymous 
campaign  publications  In  1924  the  Legis- 
lature was  deadlocked  because  of  a  filibuster  by 
Senate  Democrats.  Republican  members  ab- 
sented themselves  and  so  prevented  a  Senate 
quorum.  The  filibuster  was  designed  to  compel 
submission  to  a  proposal  to  hold  a  comeiition  to 
revise  Senate  apportionment  as  provided  in  the 
State  constitution.  Republicans  had  a  Senate 
majoiity  in  192.5,  but  in  1920  amendment  reso- 
lutions were  passed  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
State  Senatois  from  Providence  and  other 
centres  and  to  abolish  the  property  qualification 
for  voting  in  the  cities. 

RHODES.     See  DOPECANESE 

RHODESIA,  NORTHERN  A  British  Afiican 
protectorate,  under  the  admin  foliation  of  the 
British  South  African  Company  until  1924. 
It  has  an  area  of  287,950  square  miles  and  an 
estimated  native  population  of  1,237,480. 
Whites  in  1927  numbered  7275  (in  1011,  1947). 
The  leading  activities  are  stock  laising,  ceieal 
cultme,  and  lead  mining  The  mineral  produc- 
tion in  1927  was  valued  at  £360.337  Exports 
in  1927  were  £777,890,  as  compared  with  £107,- 
000  in  1911.  Imports  in  1927  were  12030,599, 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Revenues  increased  from  £110,000  in  1911-12 
to  £474,683  in  1927-28;  expenditures  from 
£190,000  to  £518,060.  On  Apr.  1,  1924,  the 
protectorate  was  taken  over  by  the  British 
authorities  and  the  typical  government  of  a 
crown  colony  was  established,  in  which  a  gov- 
ernor, executive  council,  and  legislative  council 
exercised  appropriate  functions 


RHODESIA,  SOUTHERN.  A  British  South 
African  protectorate,  up  to  1923  under  the 
administration  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  but  since  then  a  self-governing  colony 
under  the  British  Crown.  It  has  an  area  of  149,- 
000  square  miles  and  a  native  population  of 
950,638  (in  1927).  Europeans  numbered  41,- 
624  in  1926  against  2912  in  1911.  Chief  towns, 
with  white  populations  in  1926:  Salisbury 
(7324),Bulawayo  (8251),Gwelo  (1148),  Umtali 
(1874)  Minerals  continue  to  occupy  the  most 
important  place  in  the  colony's  economic  scheme. 
The  gold  yield  in  1927  was  valued  at  £2,458,862. 
Silver  in  1927  yielded  £20,234,  coal,  £324,511.; 
copper,  £109,343;  chrome  ore,  £337,317;  asbestos, 
£700,381.  The  total  1927  mineral  output  was 
valued  at  £4,238,257,  To  the  end  of  1925,  total 
gold  output  was  valued  at  £03,001,374.  Agricul- 
ture is  nourishing  with  267,400  acres  under  maize 
in  1927.  Tobacco  and  fruit  orchards  are  being 
developed.  In  1920  an  important  dam  capable 
of  holding  4,000,000,000  gallons,  was  completed 
across  the  Mazoe  River.  Cattle  raising  was 
taken  up  by  the  .Europeans  during  the  period 
1912-22  and  by  1920  their  herds  outnumbered 
the  native  stocks.  Exports  in  1925  were  valued 
at  £7,444,000,  as  compared  with  £2,812,000  in 
1910.  Leading  exports  are  gold,  copper,  as- 
bestos, cbiome  ore,  tobacco,  live  stock.  Imports 
in  1927  weie  valued  at  £7,574,000,  as  compared 
with  £2,780,000  in  1910.  Most  of  the  impoits 
come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  IJnion 
of  South  Africa.  For  administrative  pui poses, 
icvenues  were  £773,000  in  1910-11,  and  in  1926- 
27,  £2,009,000,  expenditures  £2,633,100  The 
net  amount  of  the  public  debt  outstanding 
Mar  31,  1928,  was  £4,095,000.  There  weie  2462 
miles  of  lailways  at  the  end  of  1927. 

History.  Before  the  Ciown  took  over  the  ter- 
ritory, the  British  South  Africa  Company's 
sovereignty  was  continually  challenged  by  the 
white  settlers.  The  company  was  compelled  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  elective  members  of  the 
legislative  Council,  so  that  by  1922,  13  mem- 
bers were  being  elected  and  6  appointed  by  the 
company  Two  bodies  of  opinion  arose  out  of 
the  World  War,  one  favoring  incorporation  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  other  self- 
goveinment  under  the  Crown  The  latter  was 
victorious  in  the  geneial  election  of  1920  and 
was  icafThmed  by  the  voters  in  a  referendum 
held  in  October,  1*922.  Union  with  South  Africa 
was  i  ejected  principally  because  of  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Dutch  Nationalists  in  the  Union, 
the  llhodesians  fearing  submergence  at  the 
hands  of  a  non-British  population  One  of  the 
leading  points  of  contention  during  the  period 
was  the  ownership  of  the  unahenated  lands.  In 
1918  possession  of  these  lands  was  denied  the 
South  Afiica  Company,  although  it  was  admit- 
ted 1he  company  had  to  be  compensated  for  the 
deficits  it  had  met  in  the  territory's  expendi- 
tures. In  1920  a  commission  fixed  this  at  some 
£4.000,000  for  Southern  Rhodesia  In  Northern 
Rhodesia,  the  deficit  was  about  £1,250,000  The 
Companv,  however,  was  recognized  in  its  exclu- 
sive rights  to  the  mineral  lands  On  July  28, 
1923,  the  rule  of  the  chartered  company  termi- 
nated when  the  Legislative  Council  sat  for  the 
last  time  and  the  company's  claims  were  settled. 
On  Sept  12,  1923,  it  -was  announced  that  South- 
ern Rhodesia's  status  was  that  of  a  self-govern- 
ing colony  and  on  October  1,  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  under  a  governor  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  and  a  legislature.  In 
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July,  1028,  the  franchise  was  extended  to  all 
British  subjects  over  21  years  of  age  and  to  mar- 
ried women 

RHODES    SCHOLARS.    See    UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES. 

RHONDDA,  DAVID  ALFRED  THOMAS,  FIRST 
VISCOUNT  (1856-1918).  British  colliery  owner 
and  food  controller  in  the  World  War,  born  in 
Aberdare,  Wales,  and  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Soon  after  leaving  college  (1880), 
he  became  prominent  in  the  Welsh  coal  fields 
and  in  Liberal  politics.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1888,  and  remained  a  member  for 
£2  years.  Kin  sympathy  with  the  miners  made 
him  a  leader  in  industrial  circles  in  South  Wales. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Wrorld  War,  he 
went  to  America  to  negotiate  war  contracts  and 
later  to  systematize  the  munitions  supply  for  the 
British  government.  In  1917,  at  Lloyd  Geoige's 
urgent  request,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Food  Con- 
troller, and  administered  that  oflice  with  conspic- 
uous success.  He  was  created  a  viscount  a 
month  before  his  death. 
RHONE  CANAL.  See  CANALS. 
RICE,  KI/MKB  L.  (1892-  )  An  American 
playwright,  born  in  New  York  City,  who  gradu- 
ated cum  lande  from  the  New  York  Law  School. 
He  wrote,  among  other  successful  plays,  On 
Trial  (1914);  The  Iron  Cross  (1917),  For  the 
Defense  (1919);  Wake  Up  Jonathan,  with 
Hatcher  Hughes  (1921)  ,  It  is  the  Law  (1922)  ; 
The  Adding  Machine  (1923);  Close  Harmony 
(1924);  Vocl-  Robin  (1927),  and  Rtrcet  Rcene, 
which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  best  play 
of  1928.  The  Addwig  Machine  is  an  expression- 
ist play  put  on  in  New  York  by  the  Theatre 
Guild  in  1923  and  since  produced  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  UR  well 

RICE  INSTITUTE.  A  coeducational  insti- 
tution for  higher  education  at  Houston,  Texas, 
founded  in  1912.  The  enrollment  increased 
from  3K4  students  in  1914  to  1303  in  the  autumn 
of  1928,  and  the  faculty  from  40  members  to  87. 
TCleven  Hcholiirships  weie  endowed,  and  a  resi- 
dent lectureship  in  civics  and  philanthropy 
established  in  1912  through  piivate.  support. 
In  1920  and  1922,  similar  provision  was  made 
for  annual  lectuieships  in  public  affairs  and 
music.  The  conjunction  of  a  new  chemistry 
laboratory  to  coat  in  excess  of  $000,000  was 
begun  in  1923  and  completed  in  1925.  The 
libraiy  contained  about  70,000  volumes  in  1928. 
President,  Edgar  Odcll  Lovett,  Pli.D  ,  LL.D. 

RICHARDS,  TUEODOKE  WILLIAM  (1808- 
1928).  An  American  chemist  (see  VOL.  XTX). 
In  19  Hi  lie  became  a  member  of  the  National  lle- 
seaich  Council  and  allied  committees,  and  he 
seived  as  consulting  chemist  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Bureau  of  Mines  in  1918.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  later  achievements  in  chemistry, 
he  was  a  wauled  the  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry 
(1914),  the  Franklin  Medal  (1910),  and  the 
Lavoisier  and  Le  Blanc  Medal  (1922).  "He  be- 
came president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
(1914),  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (1917),  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1919-21).  He 
was  made  an  officer  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1925.  In  his  later  years,  Professor 
Richards  busied  himself  with  the  signiiicance  of 
changing  atomic  volumes,  and  of  other  effects  of 
internal  cohesive  and  chemical  pressure.  Ther- 
mochemistry and  electrochemistry  also  occupied 
him  increasingly.  He  wrote  many  papers  on  at- 
omic weights  and  other  subjects. 


RICHARDSON,  ERNEST  GLADSTONE  (1874- 
).  An  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop,  born  at  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  educated  at  Dickinson  College  and  Yale  Uni- 
versity. In  1890  he  was  ordained  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  ministry  and  was  a  pastor  of 
churches  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and  New  York 
City  until  1920,  when  he  was  elected  bishop. 
Bishop  Richardson  was  trustee  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity and  several  other  educational  institutions. 

RICHARDSON,  OWEN  WILLANS  ( 1 879-  ) . 
An  English  physicist  (see  VOL.  XTX).  He  was 
Wheatstone  professor  of  physics  in  King's  Col- 
lege, University  of  London  (^1914-24),  and  direc- 
tor of  research  in  physics'  there  and  Yarrow 
research  professor  of  the  Royal  Society  (1924- 
).  He  was  awarded  the  Hughes  Medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1920,  was  president  of  Sec- 
tion A  of  the  British  Association  in  1921,  and 
president  of  the  Physical  Society  in  1926-28. 
His  later  works  include  The  Emission  of  Elec- 
tricity from  Hot  Bodies  (1910,  2d  ed.,  1921 ),  and 
numerous  articles  on  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental physics. 

RICHET,  r6'sha',  CHABLES  (1850-  ).  A 
French  physiologist  (see  VOL.  XTX).  Professor 
Richet  published  the  following  works  after  1914: 
War  Nursing  (Englibh  tiniim.,  1918);  L'Homme 
Stupide  (1919);  Traite  dc  Physiologic  Mcdico- 
ohirurgicalc,  with  Charles  Richet,  Jr.  (1921); 
Trait6  dc  Ale  tap.iy  cinque,  an  impoitaiit  work  on 
the  occult  (1922),  translated  into  English  as  • 
Thirty  Years  of  Psychical  Research  (1923); 
L'muvre  de  Pasteur  ( 1 923 )  ;  L'hommc  impuix* 
sant  (1920,  English  trans,  192H)  ;  Histoire 
nature! It1  d'tni  savant  (also  in  English,  1927), 
L'lntclltgriicc  el  VHommi  (1927). 

RICHMOND.  The  capital  and  largest  citv 
of  Virginia  The  population  rose  from  130,833 
in  1910  to  171,077  in  1920  and  to  194,400  in 
1928,  by  estimate  of  the  IT.  8.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  In  1919,  by  amendment  ot  the  city 
chartei,  the  mayor,  instead  of  the  bicameral 
council,  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  heads  of 
the  following  departments-  public  safety,  public 
works,  public  welfare,  arid  public  utilities  The 
city  controller  and  city  attoiney  are  elected 
by  the  voters  An  advisory  board  was  created 
and  a  city-planmng  commission  appointed.  In 
1927  the  United  States  Congiess  author  i/ed  a 
new  suivey  of  the  James  Rner  which  will  re- 
sult in  deepening  the  IH-foot  channel  and  elimin- 
ating several  bends  in  tlic  river,  theieby  i educing 
the  distance  to  the  sea  by  more  than  10  miles 
The  city  has  pledged  itself  to  an  impro\  ement 
programme  which  will  cost  more  than  $3,000,000 
to  match  the  congressional  appiopnation.  The 
firflt  unit  of  the  new  city  whai  f ,  costing  appi  oxi- 
mately  $100,000,  has  been  completed 

Richmond  is  the  leading  industrial  and  finan- 
cial centre  of  the  South  Atlantic  States.  In 
1928,  32,900  persons  were  employed  in  its  621 
industrial  establishments  and  received  $29,162,- 
621  in  wages,  the  value  of  products  manufac- 
tured was  $248,959,716.  The  manufacture  of 
tobacco  in  all  forma  is  the  principal  industry, 
^hilc  the  city's  large"  business  in  printing  and 
publishing,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  loco- 
motives, steam  railroad  equipment  repairs,  wood- 
enware  products,  paper  and  paper  products,  iron 
and  steel  goods,  flour  milling,  baking  powder, 
flavoring  extracts,  stoves,  and  fertilizers  make 
strong  claims  for  second-place  ranking.  As  a 
financial  centre,  Richmond  is  the  home  of  32  fi- 
nancial organizations  and  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Bank  of  the  fifth  district.  In  1927  the 
combined  resources  of  its  banks  were  $174,240,- 
469;  combined  capital  and  surplus  were  $26,- 
349,561;  and  total  deposits  were  $136,316,327. 
Bank  clearings  increased  from  $420,000,000  in 
1914  to  $2,319,531,000  in  1928.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  has  resources  of  $225,000,000,  cash 
reserves  of  $100,000,000,  capital  and  surplus  of 
$18,000,000,  and  reserve  deposits  of  $75,000,000. 
The  municipal  airport  consists  of  a  400-acre 
tract  which  has  been  developed  into  one  of  the 
finest  fields  in  the  United  States.  The  Belt  Line 
Bridge,  2278  feet  long,  was  built  over  the  James 
Uiver  in  1922  at  a  cost  of  $477,774.  In  1926  a 
$3,000,000  flood  sewer  project  was  completed. 
The  Acca  Temple  Mosque  was  erected  in  1928  at 
a  cost  of  $1,750,000  Its  auditorium,  with  seat- 
ing capactiy  for  5000  persons,  is  used  not  only 
for  activities  of  the  Shrine  but  for  grand  opera 
and  theatrical  productions.  A  $3,000,000  John 
Marshall  Hotel,  a  main  public  library,  and  a  26- 
story  Central  National  Bank  Building  were  under 
construction  in  1929.  The  English  colony,  Wind- 
sor Farms,  is  Richmond's  most  interesting  subur- 
ban de\  t'lopment  Two  of  the  houses  were 
brought  from  England  and  were  reconstructed 
stone  by  stone  Agecroft  Hall  was  built  origin- 
ally near  Manchester  in  1393,  and  Virginia 
House,  which  eventually  will  become  the  home  of 
the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  was  originally 
the  Priory  at  Warwick,  built  in  1505  In  1927 
building  permits  to  a  value  of  $9,789,943  were 
issued  in  Richmond  The  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  1928  was  $263,1 02,7-41  ,  the  net  debt 
was  $27,010,203 

RICKENB  ACKER,  EDWARD  VEBNON  (1890- 
).  An  American  aviator,  born  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  He  was  foi  many  yeais  well  known 
as  an  automobile  racei  and  won  many  champion- 
ships. In  1917  he  went  to  Fiance  as  a  member 
of  the  motor -cai  staff  of  the  Army  and  in  the 
same  year  was  transferred  to  the  Air  Service, 
\\ith  which  he  served  for  a  time  as  engineering 
officer.  He  was  appointed  commanding  officer  of 
the  94th  Aero  Pursuit  Squadron,  the  lirst  Amer- 
ican unit  active  on  the  western  front,  and  in  this 
her  vice,  he  destroyed  26  enemy  planes  He  was 
the  first  commanding  officer  to  conduct  his  own 
squadron  into  Coblcnz  and  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War  retired  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
received  the  Distinguished  SCIMCC  Cross,  the 
Cioi\  de  (Juerre,  and  other  decorations  Follow- 
ing his  military  career,  he  organized  and  was 
A  ice  president,  until  1928,  of  the  Hickeiibacker 
Motoi  Company.  He  wrote  Fighting  the  Flying 
Circus  (1919). 

RICKERT,  HETNRICU  (1803-  ).  A  Ger- 
man philosopher  (see  VOL.  XIX  ) .  In  1910  he  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg.  His  later  works  include  /Mr  Phi- 
losophie  des  Lebens  (1920)  ;  Rystcm  der  Philoso- 
phic, (1921);  and  Kant  als  Philosoph  der  mod- 
ernen  Kultur  (1924).  Der  (jcgcnstand  der 
Frkenntnis  reached  its  sixth  edition  in  1928  as 
did  a  number  of  other  earlier  works 

RICKETS.  Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
this  affection  has  within  recent  years  undergone 
many  changes.  To  quote  Dr.  A.  F.  Hess  of  New 
York,  more  has  been  learned  during  this  period 
than  in  the  preceding  250  years  With  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fat-sol uable  vitamin,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  rickets  was  a  deficiency  disease  due 
to  the  absence  of  this  growth  agent,  but  this 
view  has  been  dispioved  in  various  ways. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  probable  that  some  growth 
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agent  is  absent  from  the  diet.  Professor  Mc- 
Collum  has  isolated  his  so-called  vitamin  D, 
which  he  regards  as  the  missing  growth  agent, 
and  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  fat-soluble 
vitamin.  This  principle  appears  to  be  concerned 
in  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  metabolism,  the 
irregularity  of  which  is  responsible  for  rickets. 

For  some  time,  the  subject  of  diet  receded  in 
importance  in  favor  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  sunshine  and  activity,  although  the  D 
vitamin  and  food  articles  containing  it  are  now 
regarded  as  essential.  Of  substances  containing 
this  \itamin,  codliver  oil  had  long  been  regarded 
as  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  disease,  so  that  the  discovery  of  the  vita- 
min D  may  be  said  to  have  been  anticipated  in 
practice.  Moreover,  the  benefits  of  actual  sun- 
light may  be  duplicated  by  the  artificial  ultra- 
violet ray.  Codliver  oil  has  been  reinforced  by 
other  lipoid-con  taming  substances,  especially 
ergosterol;  but  the  most  striking  of  all  the  dis- 
coveiies  in  regard  to  rickets  is  the  fact  that 
when  the  ultra-violet  ray  is  applied  directly  to 
foods  containing  lipoids,  and  notably  to  cod- 
liver  oil,  milk,  eigosterol,  etc,  it  appaiently  en- 
dows them  with  the  properties  possessed  by 
vitamin  D.  These  irradiated  food  substances 
have  recently  been  tested  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and,  while  the  good  results  are  not  uni- 
foim,  they  are  in  many  instances  brilliant  In 
any  case,  the  net  result  has  been  to  simplify  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  and  depend  largely  on 
the  une  of  madiated  food.  See  FOOD  AND  NU- 
TRITION, VITAMINS 

RIDDELL,  (jKoitGE  (ALLARDICE),  FIRST  BARON 
OF  WALTON  HEATH  (1805-  ).  An  English 
newspaper  pioprietor,  formerly  a  solicitor  He 
was  dncctor  of  News  of  the  \\  orld,  Country  Life, 
Wcstrin  Mail,  and  of  weveial  corporations  allied 
with  the  publishing  business  He  repiesonted  the 
Bntish  press  at  the  Peace  Conference  irom  1919 
to  1922,  at  the  Disarmament  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington (1921-22),  and  at  the  International 
Press  Conference,  Glenoxa,  in  1927  He  was 
made  a  knight  in  1909  and  a  baron  in  1920  He 
\\iote  *Syomr  Things  That  Matter  (1922);  Afore 
Things  That  Matter  (1925);  and  Dame  Louisa 
Aldnch-ttlakc,  M  K  ,  M  D  (1 920 ) . 

RIDDLE,  OSCAR  (1877-  )  An  Ameri- 
can  zoologist,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ind  ,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Unnerbity  of  Indiana  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  lie  taught  in  Porto  Ilico 
and  St.  Louis,  was  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  (1908-10)  ,  imestigator  rn  Europe 
(1910-11);  research  associate  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  (1912-15)  ,  and  imestigator  at  the 
Carnegie  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution 
(1914-  ).  He  piepaied  for  publication  the 
results  of  extended  obser  vatrons  on  the  genetics 
of  pigeons  made  by  Professor  Whitman  and  con- 
tinued these  icscaichcs  especially  along  the  line 
of  the  control  of  sex 

RIFF  TRIBES.     See  MOROCCO,  under  Histori/. 

RIFLES.     See  SMALL  ARMS. 

RIGA,  PEACE  OF.  See  G ALICIA;  POLAND; 
RUSSIA,  VILNA. 

RIGBY,  SIR  HUGH  (MALLINSON)  (1870- 
).  A  British  surgeon,  born  111  Dublin  and 
educated  in  aits  and  medicine  at  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, the  University  College,  London,  and  the 
London  Hospital  He  lose  to  the  post  ot  henior 
surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  of  surgeon  in 
ordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1923  and  of 
scigertiit-suigeon  to  King  (ieorge  V.  in  1928. 
He  served  in  France  as  a  colonel  during  the 
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World  War.  For  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  King's  serious  illness  during  the  winter  of 
1928-29,  he  was  made  a  baronet. 

BINDEBPEST.  See  PHILIPPINES,  Agricul- 
ture;  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

BINEHABT,  MABY  ROBERTS  (1876-  ). 
An  American  novelist  (see  VOL.  XX).  Her 
later  stories  include  Tish  (1910)  ;  The  Altar  of 
Freedom  (1917);  Long  Live  the  King!  (1917); 
Babt  a  Sub-Deb,  The  A  mazing  Interlude  (1918); 
Dangerous  Days  (1919)  ,  More  Tish  (1921)  ;  The 
Breaking  Point  (1922);  The  Truce  of  God 
(1922);  The  Out  Trail  (1923);  Temperamental 
People  (1924),  The  Red  Lamp  (1925);  No- 
mad's  Land  (1920)  ,  Tish  Plays  the  Game 
(1920);  Lost  fictasi/  (1927);  Two  Flights  Up 
(1928)  ;  and  The  Romantics,  short  stories  (1929). 
She  wrote  a  number  of  successful  plays,  includ- 
ing  Tish  (produced  in  Chicago,  1919)  -/Bab  (New 
York  City,  1920)  ;  Spanish  Love  (produced  by 
Maxnie  Elliott,  1920)  and  The  Bat,  both  in  colla- 
boration  with  A\ery  TTopwond  (New  York  City, 
1920);  and  The  Breaking  Point  (1923).  She 
was  appointed  by  President  TToover  a  member  of 
the  Public  Lands  Board  in  1929. 

BINGELNATZ,  JOACHIM  (1883-  ).  A 
German  writer  and  paintei,  who  was  born  at 
Wurzen  He  wrote  Kutiel  Daddcldu  (1923)  ; 
Turngedichle  (1923),  Gcheimes  Kinderspiclbuch 
(1924);  Keiscbriefe  eincs  Artist  en  (1927),  Al- 
lerdingti  (1928);  and  an  autobiographical  novel, 
Als  Mariner  im  Krieg  (1928). 

BIO  DE  OBO.  'A  Spanish  possession  and 
protectorate  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa. 
Area,  approximately  109,000  square  miles;  popu- 
lation,  100,000  natives  (estimate)  and  2f>3  Euro- 
peaim  The  population  is  laigely  Berber  and  no- 
madio  Fishing  is  the  chief  economic  resource, 
The  budget  for  1929  amounted  to  6,947,274  pese- 
tas.  Villa  Cisneros  is  the  capital  of  the  colony 
BIPLEY,  WILLIAM  ZEBIN  A  (1867-  ).  An 
American  economist  (see  VOL.  XX).  He  was 
made  director  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  (1917)  and  administrator  of 
labor  standards  for  the  War  Department  (1918). 
He  was  chairman  of  the  National  Adjustment 
Commission  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  (1919-20)  and  special  examiner  on  con- 
solidation  of  railways  for  the  Interstate  Coin- 
merce  Commission  (1920-23).  lie  wrote  Main 
Street  and  WaH  Street  (1927),  a  book  which 
caused  the  revision  of  standards  for  non-stock 
voting  trusts 

BIPON  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational,  unde- 
nominational  institution  at  Ripon,  Wis  ,  founded 
in  1851.  The  enrollment  increased  fioni  249  in 
1916  to  405  (exclusive  of  music  students)  in 
the  autumn  of  1928,  the  faculty  increased  from 
22  to  28  members,  and  the  library  from  22,000 
to  34,000  volumes.  The  endowment  in  1928 
amounted  to  $068,060,  and  the  income  for  the 
vear  192728  to  $261,417.  President,  Silas 
kvans,  LL  D  ,  D.D. 

BISLEB,  fiDOUAmi  (1873-  )  A  French 
pianist,  born  at  Baden-Baden  in  Oermanv.  In 
1874  his  parents  settled  in  Paris,  where  he 
studied  at  the  Conservatory  under  Dimmer 
(piano)  arid  Chabrier  (composition),  taking 
the  first  prize  for  piano  in  both  the  elementary 
and  the  advanced  class.  After  further  study 
under  Klimhvorth,  Stavenhagen,  and  d'Albert, 
he  made  a  succeasful  debut  in  Paris  (1894). 
He  later  toured  all  Euiope.  He  made  his  first 
American  tour  in  1923-24.  In  1906  he  became 
a  member  of  the  CoiiHeil  Superieur  of  the  Paris 


Conservatoire.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  of  contemporary  pianists,  a  player  in 
the  grand  style,  withal  very  poetic,  with  a  tre- 
mendous  technic  reverently  subordinated  to  the 
requirements  of  artistic  expression.  His  enor- 
mous  repertoire  enables  him  to  give  complete 
cycles  of  various  composers'  works  (Beethoven, 
Bach,  Chopin,  Schumann). 

RITCHIE,  ALBERT  CAIIELL  (1876-  ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  public  official,  born  at 
Richmond,  Va.*,  and  educated  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  in  law  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land.  In  1898  he  began  the  practice'  of  law  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  city  solicitor  (1903-10); 
assistant  geneial  counsel  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Baltimore  (1910-13);  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  (1916-20),  and  Governor 
(1920-31).  From  1907  to  1920,  he  was  also 
professoi  of  law  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Law  School.  During  the  World  War,  he  served 
for  a  time  as  general  counsel  for  the  War 
Industries  Board  He  was  the  author  of  Mu- 
maipal  Condemnation  in  Maryland  (1904). 
Governor  Ritchie  wrote  and  spoke  vigorously  in 
opposition  to  national  piolubition. 

BITSCHEL,  WTIUKLM  (1804-  ).  An 
American  marine  painter  (see  VOL.  XX).  He 
w&s  elected  a  full  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
rmy  in  1914.  ITe  won  a  gold  medal  from  the 
National  Aits  Club  (1914)  and  o  gold  medal 
from  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
turn  (1915).  Dining  the  next  year,  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento,  Calif,  and  in  1918  the  gold  medal 
°*  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club  In  1921  he  won 
the  Rangei  Purchase  Pnze  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  the  Isidor  Medal  from 
the  Salmagundi  Club  in  1923. 

BIVEBA  Y  ORBACTEJA,  MIGUEL  PBIMO 
DE,  MARQUIS  DE  KHTKLLI  (1870-  ).  A  Span- 
18h  general  and  dictator,  born  at  Cadiz.  He 
served  in  Cuba  arid  the  Philippines  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  in  Morocco  (1909-13), 
as  military  governor  of  Cadiz  (1915-17),  re- 
signing  in  the  latter  year  on  account  of  differ- 
ences  with  the  Government  in  regard  to  civilian 
controllers  in  the  auny,  and  m  1922  was  military 
governor  of  Barcelona,  wheie  he  took  effective 
stePs  against  the  syndicalists.  He  organized 
army  officers  into  a  national  committee  of  de- 
frnae  whose  programme  was  to  end  the  war  in 
Moiocco  by  the  elimination  of  corruption  and 
ineompetency  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 
In  September,  1923,  he  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment»  established  himself  as  dictator  and  Prime 
Minister,  and  with  the  support  of  the  King  in- 
stituted  widespread  economic  reforms  and  finally 
*)roilght  the  campaign  in  Morocco  to  a  victorious 
closc  in  1926  R«'«rrent  conspiracies  and  re- 
volts  werc  Pllt  down  without  great  difficulty, 
and  on  Jum>  12»  1028»  he  announced  his  intention 
of  lemaming  in  office  for  at  least  two  years  more, 
pending  the  drafting  of  a  new  constitution. 
Tlle  new  constitution,  to  replace  that  suspended. 
in  1923'  was  Presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
Jul»v  s»  1929>  for  examination.  See  SPAIN,  under 


^T, 

BIVIEBB,  r£'Vyar',  JACQUES  (1886-1925). 
A  French  author  and  editor  who  was  born  in 
Bordeaux  and  educated  at  the  Lyce"e  Lakanal  in 
Pans,  and  in  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne.  His 
early  writing  in  L'Ocrident  (1907)  and  La 
(hande  Kevue  was  mainly  critical,  and  from 
1909  to  1914,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  Frangawe  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
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it.  During  August,  1914,  he  was  made  a  Ger- 
man prisoner,  by  1917  his  health  was  so  broken 
that  he  was  interned  in  Switzerland.  In  1918 
he  was  repatriated.  From  1919  until  his 
death  fiom  typhoid  fever  in  1925,  he  edited  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaisc  and  made  it  the  lead1- 
ing  literary  monthly  of  Paris.  While  in  prison 
in  Geiman'y,  he  wiote  A  la  trace  de  Dieu  and 
Aimcc,  a  novel.  Besides  the  essays  in  tftudes 
(7th  cd  ,  1924)  ami  the  Nouvellc  Revue  Fran- 
false,  he  wrote  L'Allrmand,  on  Cieimaii  psycho- 
logy Fiom  1026  to  1928,  hit*  correspondence 
with  Alain-Fournier  (hia  wife's  brother,  killed  in 
August,  1014)  was  published  in  4  vols.  as 
Jacques  Riiierc  et  Alam-Fournier  Consult 
Jcuncs  Maitres,  Hals  d'ame  d'dujourd'hui  by 
Paul  ATchamlmult  (192(i) 

BIZA  KHAN  PAHLEVI  (1877-  ). 
Shah  of  Persia  since  Oct.  31,  1025  The  son  of 
a  farmer,  he  joined  the  army  as  a  private  at  the 
ago  of  10,  became  commandei  -in-chief ,  and  on 
Feb  20,  1021,  overthrew  the  existing  ministry. 
His  piogiamme  WRH  Persia  for  the  Peisians,  and 
the  new  cabinet,  which  he  supported,  refused  to 
sign  the  Anglo-Persian  agreement.  Great  Bri- 
tain withdrew  hei  troops  and  hci  financial  ad- 
visei  and  in  the  next  Acai  Dr  A  C  Millspaugh, 
an  Amciican,  became  economic  ad\  isei  (resigned 
in  1928)  From  Feb  15  to  Oct.  25,  1023,  Riza 
Minn  wjs  VSnr  Mimstei,  and  on  the  latter  date 
became  also  Prcmiei  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
retaining  his  command  of  the  armj,  which  was 
sympathetic  with  his  aims  His  suggestion  of 
a  republic  being  opposed,  particulaily  by  the 
piiost&,  lie  lesigned,  but  was  bhortly  recalled  by 
the  Medjliss  (Parliament).  In  February,  192,"), 
he  was  given  full  powei  by  the  Medjliss,  on 
October  31,  the  Shah  was  deposed  and  Kiza  Khan 
made  Regent,  and  on  December  13  the  constituent 
assembly  elected  him  heieditaiy  Shah  He  was 
crowned  on  Apr  25,  192(5  Tie  unified  Peisia, 
and  established  Older,  regular  and  fair  collection 
of  taxes  and  equal  tieatment  for  the  various 
communities.  Through  his  initiative,  all  foieign 
capitulations  weie  abiogatcd  011  May  10,  1928. 
See  PEKSIV,  uiulor  //?,s/ory 

BOADS  AND  PAVEMENTS.  The  roads  of 
the  u  01  Id  bad  a  total  length  of  nearly  6,000,000 
miles  in  1028,  of  which  3,000,000  weie.  in  the 
North,  South,  and  Central  Americas,  neaily  2,- 
000,000  in  Europe,  and  ovei  1,000,000  in  Asia, 
Austialia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Of 
3,000,000  miles  in  the  Wcstein  Hemisphere, 
over  3,000,000  weie  in  the  United  State*.  These 
figures  weie  obtained  by  u  woi Id-wide  suivey, 
conducted  by  the  U  S  Departments  of  Com- 
mcice  and  State  m  1927-28  (See  "Highways 
of  the  World,"  with  table,  in  Commerce  Reports, 
Nov.  10,  1928.)  The  suivey  covered  also  the 
number  of  motoi  vehicles  ("automotive  ve- 
hicles" in  the  report)  These  totaled  31,000,000 
for  tke  woild  and  averaged  4.81  per  mile  of  road, 
while  the  numbei  of  persons  to  one  motor  vehicle 
aveiaged  00.  The  miles  of  road  per  square 
mile  of  area  aveiaged  less  than  8.  The  accom- 


panying table  gives  the  exact  figures  and 
averages  for  the  world,  the  five  continents,  and 
the  19  countries  which  had  40,000  miles  of  road 
or  over.  Annual  revisions  of  the  figures  are 
promised. 

In  Commerce  Reports  for  Dec.  12,  1928,  a 
summary  of  the  highways  of  the  world  by  types 
of  construction  or  surfacing  was  given,  from 
which  the  accompanying  table  has  been  made 
up.  In  the  original,  the  figures  here  summar- 
ized were  given  by  countries,  also  a  table  show- 
ing by  continents  and  for  the  world  a  more 
detailed  classification  by  types,  but  with  many 
gaps  indicating  no  figuies  available  Next  to 
water-bound  macadam,  in  the  world  totals,  stood 
Portland-cement  concrete,  49,254  miles;  then 
bituminous  macadam,  2«r>,877  miles;  stone  block, 
2.5,818  miles,  bituminous  concrete,  9921  miles, 
asphalt,  7271  miles.  These  figures  are  stated 
to  be  misleading,  as  some  countries  with  a  large 
percentage  of  high-type  road  surfacing  had  no 
segregated  figuies. 

United  States.  Most  of  the  3,000,000  miles 
of  roads  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  juris- 
diction of  counties-  and  rural  towns  and  town- 
ships An  estimate  put  out  by  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture  in  January,  1929,  classed  as  local 
inral  roads  2,750,000  of  the  3,000,000  total 
(both  round  numbers )  and  placed  1,750,000 
under  townships  and  1,000,000  under  towns  or 
townships  Of  the  3000  counties  in  the  48 
states,  07  (in  New  England)  had  nothing  to  do 
with  roads,  of  the  2999  remaining,  only  975 
were  credited  with  reasonably  competent  contiol 
over  road  construction  and  maintenance  The 
rapid  increase  in  road  construction  by  the 
several  States  since  1905,  accelerated  after  1916 
by  Fedeial  contributions  towaid  cost,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  cieation  of  moie  or  less  efficient 
highway  departments  in  eveiy  State  of  the 
Union,  that  being  one  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Federal  aid  is  granted  Laige  as  has  been 
the  expenditure  foi  road  improvement  in  the 
United  States  during  the  twentieth  centuiy, 
most  of  the  3,014,000  miles  of  highway  weie  still 
primitive  dnt  roads  in  1928,  estimates  by  the 
U  S  Bureau  of  Roads  classing  only  590,000,  or 
less  than  20  per  cent,  as  "improved."  Of  these, 
only  92,000  miles  were  hai  d-surf aced  road,  while 
412,000  were  coveied  with  giavel  or  water-bound 
macadam,  and  84,000  had  sand-clay  surfaces. 
Federal  aid  in  State-road  constiuction  began 
with  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  and  was 
materially  inci eased  subsequently. 

Expenditure  of  the  Fedeial-aid  money  by  the 
several  States  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
U.  S.  Buieau  of  Public  Roads  acting  foi  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Federal  Aid 
Road  Act  of  Nov  9,  1921,  requires  each  and 
every  State  receiving  Federal  aid  to  lay  out,  in 
conjunction  with  agents  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, a  State-highway  system  which  must  be  so 
planned  as  to  provide  for  interstate  connection 
The  Fedeial-aid  roads  in  each  State  must  not 
exceed  7  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  mileage 


HIGHWAY  MILEAGE  OP  THE  WORLD  « 

Earth,  sand-clay,  or  gravel 
Water-bound  macadam 
All  other,  including  unspecified 

Total 

Whole 
World 
5,564,78,1 
588,871$ 
428,345 

America 
3,405,562 
76,477 
92,692 

Europe 
1,3»7,467 
351,705 
286,865 

Australia  * 
320,912 
40,035 
45,927 

Asia 
3l3,(>n 
10.1,229 
1,587 

Africa 
187,201 
17,427 
1,274 

6,582,001 

3,574,731 

1,976,037 

406,874 

418,457 

205.002 

•  Not  including  bridle  paths,  pack  trails,  etc  ,   totaling  251,209  miles,  with  no  reports  from  many  countries. 
"Including  Now  Zealand,  and  islands        "      ~ 


in  the  Pacific. 
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ROAD  MILEAGE  AND  NUMBER  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  BY  CONTINENTS  AND  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 

Figures  taken  from  the  article,  "Highways  of  the  World,"  in  Commerce  Reports,  November,  1928,  based  on  a 
survey  by  the  U  S  Departments  of  Commerce  and  State  Only  countries  with  40,000  miles  of  roads  here  in- 
cluded; original  table  includes  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  figures  do  not  include  mileage  of  city  streets 


Continent  and  country 

Road 

Area 

Motor 

Vehicles 

Persons  to 

mileage 

(square  miles) 

Total 

to  1  mile  of 

1  motor 

to  1  mile  of  road 

road 

vehicle 

World  Total 

6,582,001 

769 

31,617,615 

4  81 

5991 

The  Americas 

3,574,731 

4.4 

25,001,625 

7 

9  2 

Europe 

1,976,037 

52 

5,244,695 

2  7 

1004 

Asia 

418,457 

248  8 

375,  9JO 

.89 

2,642  3 

Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Pacific  Islands 

406,874 

8  1 

717,585 

1  76 

12  8 

Africa 

205,902 

48.1 

277,800 

1  35 

493  2 

United  States 

3,005,614 

1.01 

23,386,540 

7  78 

5  1 

France 

440,085 

48 

1,114,000 

25 

36  1 

Russia 

430,265 

10.2 

25,833 

0  06 

5,690  9 

Canada 

424,014 

9. 

957,108 

2  3 

9.8 

Australia 

360,000 

8  3 

508,204 

1.41 

12.3 

India 

211,068 

8  6 

109,978 

0  52 

2,900  1 

United  Kingdom 

178,737 

049 

1,856,700 

10  4 

23  8 

Germany  • 

1  28,242 

1  42 

861,000 

68 

73  4 

Poland 

116,174 

1.28 

25,000 

0  22 

1,153  3 

Italy 

113,581 

1.05 

212,100 

1  87 

191  2 

Sweden 

80,778 

2  14 

147,862 

1  H'J 

424 

Japan 

72,817 

2  4 

72,541 

1  00 

881  4 

South  Africa,  Union  of 

63,038 

6  3 

133,000 

1  96 

53  1 

Rumania 

54,680 

2  09 

21,716 

0  40 

789  9 

Spain 

50,000 

3  1 

194,200 

3  9 

1  12 

Brazil 

46,933 

70  0 

136,800 

2  91 

2239 

Irish   Free  State 

46,700 

57 

44,587 

95 

381  7 

Czechoslovakia 

44,600 

1  22 

63,490 

1  4 

22fi  1 

New   Zealand 

44,307 

2  36 

169,390 

3  6 

8  0 

of  the  State  and  upon  those  roads  all  Federal-aid 
apportionments  must  he  expended.  The  State 
highway  systems  so  laid  out  are  divided  into 
primary  and  secondary  roads,  the  primary  not 
to  exceed  three-sevenths  of  the  total. 

The  Art  of  1021  provided  that  the  several 
States  must  certify  the  mileage  of  their  high- 
ways, ns  of  Nov.  1,  1921,  which  proved  to  be  a 
total  of  2,800,061  miles.  After  coordination  by 
means  of  conferences  between  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  groups  of  adjacent  States,  the 
bureau  named  recommended  a  road  map  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  map  was  published  Nov.  1,  1923,  and  in- 
cluded 108,881  miles,  which  by  1928  had  been 
increased  to  187,573  The  monthly  summary  of 
the  status  of  Federal-aid  road  construction  for 
Dec  31,  1928,  showed  76,075  miles  completed, 
8163  miles  in  the  initial  stage  of  construction, 
and  1053  miles  of  existing  improved  roads  being 
provided  with  a  surface  of  higher  type.  The 
larger  of  the  accompanying  tables  shows  these 
mileages  by  States,  as  well  as  mileages  approved 
for  constiuction  and  cost  figures. 

Of  the  71,074  miles  of  Fedeial-aid  roads 
"completed"  to  June  30,  1928,  only  35  per  cent 
were  hard  surfaced,  the  remaining  05  per  cent 
ranging  from  meie  giading  and  draining  to 
water-bound  macadam  Mileages  and  percent- 
ages are  shown  by  the  accompanying  table. 


MILEAGE    OF   FEDERAL-AID   ROADS    IMPROVED 

AS   OF  JUNE   30,    1928,   BY  TYPES 
(Comjrtied  l>y  Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads,   U.  S    Depart' 

went  of  Agriculture) 

Graded   and  drained  10,611 

Sand  clay  6,471 

Gravel  27,698 

Wator  bound  macadam  1,427 

Bituminous  macadam  4,317 

Bituminous  concrete  1,993 

Portland-cement  concrete  17,516 

Brick  818 

Bridges  223 


71,074 


100 


Large  bond  issues  for  State-road  construction 
began  in  1900,  when  New  York  State  voted  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose.  Following  the  World 


\\ar,  authorization  of  large  State  road  bond 
issues  became  increasingly  common,  running  to 
$100,000,000  in  Illinois  in  1921  and  in  Towa  in 
1028  (both  subsequently  held  unconstitutional 
through  defective  diafting).  At  the  close  of 
1027,  31  States  had  $800,000,000  of  road  bonds 
outstanding,  according  to  the  U.  S  Department 
of  Agriculture,  while,  on  the  same  date,  the 
outstanding  countv  and  township  bonds  totaled 
$1,380,000,000  The  same  authority  gave  the 
total  income  for  road  expenditure  (including 
funds  foi  maintenance)  foi  the  year  1927, 
according  to  the  latest  figuies  available,  as 
$1,581,000,000  Of  this,  $710,000,000  (including 
$80,000,000  of  Federal  aid)  was  available  for 
State-ioad  work  and  $841,000,000  for  county  and 
township  woik  In  oiigm,  the  $1,581,000,000 
total  was  thus  accounted  foi  Uoad  tax  (for 
county  and  township  use  only),  $405,000,000; 
motor-vehicle  tax,  $300,000,000,  bonds,  $272,- 
000,000,  gasoline  tax,  $219,000,000,  Fedeial  aid 
(for  State  roads  only),  $80,000,000,  source  not 
given, '$305,000,000  *Useis  of  the  loads  contri- 
buted $519,000,000  (motoi- vehicle  and  gasoline 
taxes)  or  one-third  of  the  total,  road  taxes 
about  a  fourth,  bonds,  about  a  sixth;  Federal 
aid,  a  twentieth  part,  while  a  fifth  was  unac- 
counted for.  In  lound  numbers,  nearly  half  of 
the  county  and  township  load  fund  ($405,000 
of  $841,000)  came  fiom  road  taxes,  two-fifths 
from  bonds;  one-fifth  from  gasoline  and  motor 
vehicle  fees,  leaving  two-fifths  unaccounted  for. 

To  the  78,090  miles  of  roads  improved  by 
Federal  aid  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1929, 
there  should  be  added  what  has  been  done  by  the 
States  without  Federal  aid.  The  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  concluded  that  the  States  had 
improved  a  larger  mileage  unaided  than  with 
Federal  aid,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  between 
150,000  and  100,000  of  the  188,000  miles  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system  had  been  improved  to 
some  degree.  For  "the  six  fiscal  years,  1923-28, 
Federal-aid  funds  "obligated"  totaled  $500,607, 
an  average  of  $83,434,000. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Works  (under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States)  reported  5030  miles  of  "im- 
proved" roads  at  the  close  of  1927,  but  this 
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included  practically  no  asphaltic  or  Portland- 
cement  concrete  surfacing.  Total  road  expendi- 
tures for  1927  were  P.12,532,000  ($6,266,000), 
about  equally  divided  between  construction  and 
maintenance. 

Cuba.  Early  in  1927,  contracts  were  let  for  a 
central  highway  extending  the  length  of  the 
island,  fiorn  Pinar  de  Rio  to  Santiago,  a  distance 
of  707  miles.  The  roadway  will  be  improved  to 
a  width  of  20.66  feet  with  an  American  type  of 
surfacing  on  a  concrete  base,  with  thickened 
outer  edges  The  contract  prices  totaled  $70,- 
000,000,  divided  between  a  Cuban  and  an  Ameri- 
can contractor. 

Mexico.  Through  an  engineer-official  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Communications,  there 
was  announced  in  January,  1929,  a  $41,000,000 
road-iinprovenient  programme  for  1929—34,  in- 
cluding a  highway  for  motor  vehicles  extending 
from  the  United  States  to  Guatamala  Funds 
were  to  be  obtained  from  the  existing  gasoline 
tax  of  4  cents  per  litre  (about  8  cents  per  U.  S. 
gal  )  and  an  increase  in  the  tobacco  tax 

British  Isles.  The  total  mileage  of  "classi- 
fied" roads  and  streets  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  is  given  as  178,737  in  The  Municipal 
Year  Hook,  1928,  of  which  153,661  is  credited 
to  England  and  Wales  and  25,076  to  Scotland. 
Materials  and  Design.  The  leading  mate- 
rials used  in  the  construction  of  both  niral  im- 
pioved-road  surfaces  and  city  pavements  became 
increasingly  alike  with  the  growth  of  motor- 
vehicle  traffic  and  the  loads  carried.  A  world- 
wide view  would  show  that  many  large  and 
important  countries  of  the  world  still  have  prac- 
tically nothing  but  dirt  loads  and  rude  trails. 
In  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and  many 
other  civilized  countries,  there  is  still  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  dirt  streets  and  much  gravel 
or  water-bound  macadam  surfacing,  neither  of 
these  surfacings  being  fit  to  stand  heavy  traffic. 
For  both  rural  highways  and  city  streets,  where 
macadam  is  still  being  put  down,  the  water- 
bound  macadam  is  being  superseded  by  bitumi- 
nous-hound surfacing  Poit  land -cement  concrete 
in  both  country  and  city  is  being  used  more  and 
more  extensively  for  pavements  and  rural  high- 
way surfaces,  with  steel  reinforcement  under 
the  heaviest  loading  in  some  cases,  and  there  is 
a  continuing  increase  in  the  use  of  Portland- 
cement  concrete  base  or  foundation  for  rural 
and  city  pavements,  regardless  of  what  material 
is  used  for  the  wearing  surface  Brick  surfac- 
ing is  used  quite  extensively  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  for  both  rural  roads  and  city 
streets,  the  degree  of  use  depending  considerably 
upon  proximity  to  paving-brick  centres  of  manu- 
facture Sheet-asphalt  surfacing  is  still  in  high 
favor  for  city  streets  in  some  sections  of  the 
country.  For  very  heavy-traffic  city  streets, 
granite  blocks  are  still  extensively  used,  but 
their  greater  roughness,  as  compared  with  other 
readily  available  pavements,  is  against  them. 

Standardization.  Standardization  in  paving 
material  and  construction  has  made  marked 
progress  Standard  specifications  for  various 
kinds  of  paving  have  been  framed  by  committees 
of  the  American  Society  for  Municipal  Improve- 
ments and  adopted  by  the  society  on  letter 
ballot  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  road  and  paving  engi- 
neers, and  manufacturers,  the  varieties  of  paving 
brick  were  reduced  from  66  to  7  in  1922,  then  to 
6  in  1923,  to  5  in  1924,  and  to  4  in  1925. 
Likewise,  grades  of  asphalt  used  for  paving  were 


reduced  in  number  from  88  to  9  in  1923,  as  based 
on  the  penetration  test  used  to  show  relative 
hardness. 

Cleaning  and  Snow  Removal.  For  machine 
cleaning  of  streets,  motor-driven  vehicles  with 
or  without  pick-up  attachments  are  increasing 
in  degree  of  use.  Hand  cleaning  is  still  con- 
sidered to  have  material  advantages,  but  lessens 
in  importance  with  the  diminishing  extent  of  the 
use  of  horses.  Snow  removal  both  fiom  city 
streets  and  fiom  long  stretches  of  luial  high- 
way is  becoming  increasingly  common  to  meet 
the  demands  of  motor-vehicle  traffic  Snow 
plows  and  sweepers  are  employed,  together  with 
mechanical  means  of  loading  the  snow  into 
motor  or  other  vehicles  for  carting  away. 

Bibliography.  Recent  new  books  or  revised 
editions  of  important  old  ones  include-  Harger 
and  Bonney,  Handbook  for  Highway  Engineers 
(New  York);  Blanchaid,  American  Highuay 
Engineers9  Handbook  (New  York)  ,  Harger,  Lo- 
cation, Grading  and  Drainage  of  Highways  and 
Rural  Highways  (New  York)  ;  Agg,  Construction 
of  Roads  and  Pavements  and  Amen<on  Rural 
Highways  (New  York)  ;  Agg  and  Brindley,  Jliqh- 
iray  Administration  and  Finance  (New  Yoik)  , 
Boulnois,  Modern  Roads  (London)  ;  (ireen,  The 
Science  of  Roadmaking  (London)  ,  Besson,  City 
Pavements  (New  York)  ;  Chatbuin,  Highways 
and  Highway  Transportation  (New  York)  ;  Holt, 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (Washington),  No 
26  of  /sV/rire  Monographs  of  the  United  States 
government,  Baalsi  nd  (tr.  troni  the  Norwegian 
by  Hansen)  Highways  of  \  or  way  (Oslo)  ,  Neu- 
mann, Dcr  Neuzeitlisehe  Strassenbau  (Berlin) 
See  also  BKTDC.ES,  CITY  PLANNING. 

ROBERT,  JACQUES  UENKI  See  UENKI- 
RODEICT,  JAC^ITES 

ROBERTS,  KENNETH  LEWIS  (1885-  ). 
An  Amcnoan  writer,  bom  at  Kennebunk,  Me, 
and  educated  at  Cornell  University.  From  1909 
to  1917,  he  was  a  reporter  and  special  writer  on 
the  Boston  Post  In  1915-18  be  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Life  (New  York)  In  the  World 
War,  he  served  as  captain  of  the  Intelligence 
Section  of  the  Siberian  Expeditionary  Foice  and 
fiom  J919  to  1921  was  foieigii  correspondent  in 
Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Pout,  and  Washington  coi  i  espondent 
for  the  same  magazine  fiorn  1921  He  wiote 
Europe's  Morning  After  (1921),  Why  Europe 
Leaves  Home  (1922);  Run  Hunting  (1923); 
Blaek  Manic  (1924)  ;  Coneentrated  New  England 

(1924)  ;  Florida  Loafing  (1925)  ,  Florida  (1926). 
ROBERTS,  MOBLEY  (1857-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish author  (see  Vol..  XX).  His  later  publica- 
tions include  Hearts  of  Women  (1919)  ,  Warfare 
in  the  Human  Rod  if  (1920)  ,  Lyra  Mutalnlis,  The 
Mirthful  Nine  (1921);  Folloux-rs  of  the  Rea 

(1923)  ,  On  the  Earthquake  Line  (1924)  ,  Malig- 
nancy and  Evolution  (1926);  On  the  Old  Trail 

(1927). 

ROBERTSON,    ARCHIBALD    THOMAS     (1863- 

).     An  American  theologian  (see  Vol..  XX). 

His  later  publications  include*  Harmony  of  the 

Gospels  for  Students  of  the  Life  of  Christ '  ( 1 922 )  ; 

Types  of  Preachers  in  the  New  Testament  (1922 )  ; 

The    Minister   and   His    (jreek    New    Testament 

(1923);   The  Christ  of  the  Logia    (1924);  New 

Testament  History   (1923)  ;  An  Introduction  to 

the    Textual    Criticism    of    the    New    Testament 

(1925)  ;  Studies  in  the  Text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1926)  ;  and  Minor  Characters  in  the  New 
Testament  (1928).      He  was  also  the  translator 
of  Luke's  Gospel  (with  grammatical  notes,  1923). 
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ROBERTSON,  SIR  CHARLES  GRANT  (1869- 
).  A  British  historian,  educated  at  Hert- 
ford College,  Oxford.  A  fellow  since  1893  of  All 
Soul's  College,  Oxford,  he  was  domestic  bursar 
there  (1897-1920),  and  senior  tutor  in  modern 
history  (1905-20)  at  Magdalen  College.  In  1920 
he  became  principal  and  in  1927  vice  chancellor 
of  Birmingham  University.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  Creighton  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don He  was  knighted  in  1928.  His  works  in- 
clude The  Rise  of  the  English  Nation  (1895); 
Enqland  under  the  Hanoverians  (1911)  ,  A  His- 
torical Atlas  of  Modern  Europe  (1915)  ;  The  Evo- 
lution of  Prussia,  with  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  (1915)  ; 
and  Bism  arck  (1918) 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM  (ROBERT),  FIBST 
BAJIONET  (I860-  ).  A  British  soldier  (see 
VOL  XX).  He  was  quartermaster  general  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  efficiently 
outfitted  the  troops  sent  to  France.  In  1915  he 
was  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  and  from  1915  to  1918 
chief  of  the  Impel iul  General  Staff  In  Febru- 
aiy,  1919,  he  was  appointed  to  the  eastern  com- 
mand and  in  June  of  that  year  became  general 
officer  with  command  of  the  tioops  in  Great 
Biitain.  In  1919-20  he  commanded  the  British 
Jlhme  Army  in  Germany  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1919,  became  a  field-marshal  in  1920, 
and  received  many  decorations  and  honors.  He 
published  From  Private  to  Field- Marshal,  remi- 
niscences (1921),  and  Soldiers  and  Statesmen, 
19l't-18  (1926). 

ROBIN,  L£ON  ( 1 866-  ) .  A  French  philos- 
opher and  classical  scholar,  born  at  Nantes,  and 
educated  at  the  Soi  bonne  He  taught  at  the 
College  de  Tompiegne  arid  the  lycees  of  Ven- 
<16me  and  Angeis  and  wa<*  made  professor  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  1918.  His  first  publication,  La 
theoric  platomcienne  dcs  id  fas  et  deft  nombres 
d'airres  Anstote  (1908),  gave  him  an  interna- 
tional leputation.  His  other  \\orks  include  La 
Tlu'oric  platomcienne  de  Vamour  (1908)  ;  Etude 
sur  la  signification  et  sur  la  place  de  la  physique 
dans  la  philosophic  de  Platon  (1919)  ,  La  pcnsee 
grecque  et  leu  origines  de  I" esprit  scientifique 
(1023),  and  a  critical  and  explanatory  comment 
on  Lucrcce:  DC  Rcrum  Natura,  with  A  Ernout, 
2  vols  ,(1925-26)  Besides  articles  in  reviews, 
he  edited  and  translated  vol.  4  of  the  (Euvres 
Complvlett  of  Plato. 

ROBINS,  RAYMOND  ( 1 873-  )  An  Ameri- 
can social  economist  (see  VOL.  XX).  In  1916 
he  was  chaiiman  of  the  Progressive  National 
Convention  and  also  leader  of  the  national 
Chiibtian  evangelistic  social  campaign  in  Ameri- 
can universities  and  colleges  (1915-16).  He 
was  chief  of  the  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia 
in  1917  and  1918.  He  campaigned  in  the  United 
States  foi  the  enforcement  of  constitutional  pro- 
hibition He  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Republican  Commit- 
tee duiing  the  campaigns  of  1920  and  1924. 

ROBINSON,  EDWIN  AKLJNGTON  (1869-  ). 
An  American  poet  ( see  VOL.  XX ) .  He  con- 
tinued to  produce  poetry  of  high  merit  during 
the  decade  1914-24.  His  later  books  include 
two  plays,  Van  Zorn  (1914)  and  The  Porcupine 
(1915).  He  wrote  also  The  Man  Against  the 
Sky,  poems  (1916)  ;  Launcelot,  a  poem  (1920)  ; 
The  Three  Taverns,  poems  (1920)  ;  Avon's 
Harvest,  poems  (1921) ;  Collected  Poems  (1924)  ; 
Roman  Bartholomew  (1923);  Tristram,  poem 
(1927);  Sonnets  (1889-1027)  (1928);  and  Col- 
lected Poems  (1929).  Consult  Aspects  of  the 


Poetry  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  by  Lucius 
Bube  (1928). 

ROBINSON,  JOSEPH  TAYLOK  (1872-  ). 
A  United  States  Senator  (see  VOL  XX).  He  was 
reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1918  and  in  1925  for 
the  term  expiring  in  1931.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Minority  Conference  since  the 
Sixty-eighth  Congress  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Naval  Af- 
fairs, and  Territories  and  Insular  Possessions. 
In  1928  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice  President. 

ROBINSON,  LENNOX  ( 1886-  ) .  An  Irish 
dramatist,  one  of  the  younger  writers  of  the 
Irish  Literary  Revival,  born  at  Douglas,  Cork. 
He  was  manager  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin, 
during  1910-14  and  1919-23,'  dhector  of  it  in 
the  latter  year,  and  during  1915-25  organizing 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  His  plays  are 
interpretations  of  his  native  countiy.  Life  in 
rural  and  small-town  Ireland  is  depicted  in  The 
Clancy  Name,  his  first  play,  produced  at  the 
Abbey  Theatre  in  1908,  The  Cross  Itoads,  played 
111  1909;  and  The  Whiteheadcd  Boy,  played  in 
Dublin  in  1916  and  later  in  London,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia.  Of  his  political  plays, 
The  Dreamers  (1915),  based  on  Robert  EmmeVs 
unsuccessful  revolution  of  1803,  is  perhaps  the 
best.  Others  are  Patriots  (1912),  and  The  Lost 
Leader  (1918).  His  other  pioduced  plays  in- 
clude The  Round  Table  and  Crabbed  Age  and 
}ou1h  (1922);  Never  the  Time  and  the  Place 
(1924),  Portraits  (1925),  and  The  Big  House 
(1926)  He  also  wiole  a  novel,  A  Young  Man 
front  the  Houth  (1917),  and  the  stones  Dark 
Dai/s  (1018),  and  Eight  Khort  Stones  (1919). 
He  edited  The  Golden  Treasun/  of  Irish  Verse 
(1925),  and  Poems  of  Thomas  Parnell  (1927). 

ROEISON,  SAMUFL  SHELBURNE  (18157-  ). 
An  American  naval  officer,  who  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1888.  He 
served  during  the  Spanish-Ameiican  War  and 
filled  many  important  posts  on  land  and  at  sea. 
He  was  with  the  Buieau  of  Equipment  in  1909- 
10  and  with  the  Buieau  ot  Steam  Engineering 
in  1010-11.  In  1917-18  he  was  commander  of 
the  Hiibmniine  foice  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
in  1918-19  a  member  of  the  Naval  Armistice 
Commission  He  was  promoted  to  be  real  ad- 
miral in  1918  In  1919-21  he  was  commandant 
of  the  Navy  Yard  in  Boston,  and  in  1921-22  mili- 
tary governoi  of  Santo  Domingo.  He  was  ad- 
miral in  command  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  1923—25, 
and  admiral  in  command  of  the  IT.  S  Fleet, 
1925-26.  Since  1926  he  has  been  commander  of 
the  13th  Naval  District. 

ROCHESTER.  The  third  city  in  size  in  New 
York  State  The  population  rose*  from  220,087  in 
1910  to  295,750  in  1920,  and  to  328,200  in  1928, 
accoiding  to  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  On  Jan.  1,  1928,  the  council -manager 
form  of  government  became  effective.  Under 
the  new  chartei,  the  council  of  the  nine  members 
acted  as  the  legislative  and  policy-forming  body 
of  the  city  goveinment,  making  all  local  laws  and 
ordinances,  authorizing  all  expenditures  of  city 
funds,  and  appointing  the  city  manager.  A  city- 
planning  bureau  was  created  in  the  office  of  the 
city  engineer  in  1917.  The  superintendent  in 
charge,  who  was  appointed  by  the  city  engineer, 
had  power  to  make  a  city  plan,  to  pass  on  all 
plotting  for  the  opening,  widening,  or  extension 
of  streets,  and  to  establish  building  zones.  In 
1928  the  formation  of  a  Monroe  County  Regional 
Planning  Board,  consisting  of  live  members,  to 
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cooperate  with  the  planning  boards  of  Rochester 
and  towns  within  the  county,  was  authorized. 
A  Civic  Centre  at  Court  Street  and  South  Avenue 
was  to  be  developed  during  1930.  Other  con- 
templated impi  ovements  were  the  extension  of 
Broad  Street  and  widening  of  Smith  Street,  the 
development  of  a  harbor  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  $1,000,000  Smith  Street 
Bridge  across  the  Genesee  River. 

Work  was  begun  in  1922  on  transforming  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  the  new  Barge  Canal,  into  a 
freight  and  passenger  subway,  carrying  trolley 
and  railroad  tiacks.  Eight  and  one-half  miles 
of  the  canal  were  laid  with  track;  of  this,  one 
mile  in  the  heart  of  the  city  was  covered  over  and 
a  street  built  above  it,  parallel  to  and  relieving 
the  congestion  of  Main  Street  The  cost  of  the 
completed  work  was  more  than  $12,000,000  In 
1922  the  Eastman  Theatre,  the  third  in  size  in 
the  United  States,  was  built,  through  a  gift  from 
Geoi  ge  Eastman,  for  public  use  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester 

The  Rochester  municipal  airport  is  located  4 
miles  from  the  city  Air-mail  and  freight  serv- 
ices are  provided  by  the  Colonial  Western  Air- 
ways, Inc.,  and  passenger-plane  service,  by  the 
Ryan  Airways,  Inc.  The  value  of  products 
manufactured  by  1044  industrial  establishments 
in  1927  was  $427,730,972,  according  to  local  esti- 
mate. During  1922  the  city's  export  trade 
amounted  to  approximately  $1*0,000,000;  in  1928 
it  had  increased  more  than  $21,000,000.  Bank 
clearings  m  1928  amounted  to  $777,900,000.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  leal  and  personal  propeity 
in  1928,  according  to  local  estimate,  was  $634,- 
065,209,  as  compared  with  $521,808,000  in  1927. 
This  gain  was  attributed  primarily  to  a  20  per 
cent  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate. The  bonded  debt  in  1928  was  $64,238,030. 

ROCHESTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeduca- 
tional, nonsectarian  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing at  Hochester,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1850.  The 
student  enrollment  increased  from  531  in  1915 
to  1419  m  the  autumn  of  1928.  The  faculty 
increased  from  45  to  314  in  the  same  period,  and 
the  libraries  fioin  t>(>,000  to  more  than  102,000 
volumes.  Pioductive  funds  as  of  June  30,  1928, 
were  $28,757,382  40  and  total  resources,  includ- 
ing land,  buildings,  equipment,  and  endowment 
were  approximately  $45,000,000.  George  Kast- 
inan  gave  $4,500,000  to  found  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music  which  was  opened  in  1921  with  an 
endowment  of  $2,234,509.  In  1921  lie  gave  $4,- 
000,000  to  found  a  School  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry,  and  the  General  Education  Board  gave 
$5,000,000  for  the  same  purpose.  The  school 
was  opened  to  students  m  the  fall  of  1925. 
The  university  received  $073,350  from  the  estate 
of  L.  P.  Ross  in  1917  to  found  the  department 
of  vital  economics.  In  1925  a  dormitory  for 
women  students  in  the  school  of  music,  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  the  medical 
school  and  Story  Memorial  Hospital  with  staff 
house,  nurses  dormitory,  laboratories  and  power 
plant,  weie  erected.  Ground  was  broken  in  May, 
1927,  for  the  first  building  for  the  college  for 
men.  Among  the  buildings  contemplated  are  a 
students'  union,  an  auditorium-administration 
building,  chemistry,  biology -geology,  physics  and 
engineering  buildings,  a  library,  a  liberal  arts 
building,  dormitories,  and  a  gymnasium  It  is 
expected  that  these  will  be  completed  by  1930, 
thus  permitting  the  re-dedication  of  the  present 


campus  and  buildings  to  the  college  for  women. 
President,  Rush  Rhees,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

ROCKEFELLER,  JOHN  D(AVISON)  (1839- 
).  An  American  capitalist  (see  VOL.  XX). 
It  was  estimated  that  the  total  amount  given  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  for  philanthropic  and  charitable 
purposes,  up  to  1921,  exceeded  $500,000,000.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  General  Education 
Board,  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial, 
and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search together  received  nearly  four-fifths  of  this 
sum.  These  great  corporations  all  were  created 
by  him.  Consult  John  /).:  A  Portrait  in  Oils,  by 
John  K.  Winkler  (1929). 

ROCKEFELLER,  JOHN  D(AVISON),  JR. 
(1874-  ).  An  American  capitalist  (see  VOL. 
XX ) .  He  continued  active  in  business  and  phil- 
anthropy during  the  years  1914-29.  He  contri- 
buted large  sums  of  money  to  various  causes  and 
was  especially  active  in  church  activities.  In 
1929  he  was  awaided  the  gold  medal  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Social  Sciences  for  "distin- 
guished social  service  "  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Personal  Relation  in  Industry  (1923). 

ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION.  An  in- 
stitution chartered  in  1913  "to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world."  The 
scope  of  its  present  activities  is  in  a  broad  way 
indicated  by  the  names  of  the  two  divisions 
through  winch  it  cames  on  its  work  The  Intel  - 
national  Health  Board,  and  the  Division  of  Medi- 
cal Education. 

The  International  Health  Board  assists  vari- 
ous public  health  projects  thioughout  the  world, 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
hygiene  and  governmental  health  agents.  It 
has  been  active  in  the  control  of  yellow  fever, 
malaria,  and  hookworm  disease.  A  survey  in 
1925  showed  that  the  only  cases  of  yellow  fever 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  in  Brazil,  and 
the  Board  theiefore  cooperated  in  the  attempt 
to  exterminate  the  fever  mosquito  from  that 
region,  and  in  taking  preventative  measures  in 
several  Central  American  countries.  A  commis- 
sion also  was  sent  to  investigate  yellow  fever 
in  West  Africa.  Similar  work  was  continued 
the  following  year,  and  in  1927  when  the  commis- 
sion found  that  it  had  not  been  able  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  it  devoted  itself  to 
discovering  the  identity  of  the  infection.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  123  cases  of  yellow  fever  were 
reported  in  1928,  and  the  foundation  aided  health 
authorities  there  and  in  other  localities.  Ma- 
laria reseaich  and  practical  aid  was  furthered 
by  the  foundation  between  1924  and  1929,  in  the 
United  States,  Central  America,  South  America, 
Europe,  the  Far  East,  the  Philippines,  and  Poito 
Rico,  18  countries  in  1928.  Study  of  the  hook- 
worm was  can  led  on  over  the  same  period,  and 
in  1928  the  foundation  contributed  to  the  work 
of  health  organizations  of  24  States  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  20  other  countries.  An  important 
feature  of  the  foundation's  health  work  in  the 
past  few  years  has  been  the  promotion  of  medi- 
cal colleges  in  China,  where  the  board  contributed 
to  12  universities  in  1928. 

Numerous  other  educational  institutions  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  received  regular 
assistance  from  the  Division  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion, biological  research  and  public  hygiene.  In 
1929  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
Fund  of  $2,500,000  was  combined  with  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

ROCKEFELLER  INDUSTRIAL  REPRE- 
SENTATION PLAN.  See  LABOR  ARBITRATION. 
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ROCKFORD  COLLEGE.  A  nonsectarian, 
liberal  arts  college  for  women,  with  an  enroll- 
ment limited  to  400;  chartered  in  1847  at  Rock- 
ford,  111.  The  registration  of  matriculated  stud- 
on  ts  increased  from  242  in  1914  to  406  in 
1927-28,  with  an  additional  242  in  music  and 
extension;  the  faculty  was  increased  from  39 
to  44  members,  in  1928,  and  included  a  Jane 
AddamH  professor  of  sociology  and  social  service ; 
the  endowment  was  approximately  $1,000,000 
in  1928;  and  the  income,  increased  fiom  $109,- 
391,  to  $270,000  in  1027-28,  including  student 
fees  and  board;  the  student-aid  trust  fund  of  the 
institution  amounted  to  $375,000,  largely  a  gift 
of  Hobart  W.  Williams  of  Chicago.  Eighty 
students  received  awards  in  1927-28.  The  col- 
lege cairied  on  a  vigorous  adult  higher-educa- 
tion programme;  contributed  directly  to  the 
development  of  the  art  movement  in  Rockford, 
through  activities  of  its  professors  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  aided  the  local  Sunday 
schools  by  organizing  a  city  council  of  education. 
A  new  dormitoiy  with  swimming  pool  was  con- 
stiucted,  and  a  piojcct  for  a  new  libiary  and 
chapel  was  launched  in  1928.  The  piesident, 
VS  illiarn  Arthui  Maddox,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  was  in- 
augurated in  1919 

ROCKS.     See  (TKOTOGY. 

RODMAN,  HUGH  (1859-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can naval  oflicer,  born  in  Frankfort,  Ky  ,  and 
giaduated  fiom  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1880  He  seived  in  the  Spamsh-Aineii- 
can  War  and  afterward  peifoimed  many  im- 
portant sei vices  on  shoie  and  afloat  In  1910 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Ueneral 
Board  of  the  Navy  Depaitmcnt,  and  in  the  }ear 
following  commanded  the  3d  DIMMIOII  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet.  In  November,  1917,  he  AMIS  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  9th  Division  of  the 
battleship  force  and  with  it  served  in  the  Biit- 
ish  (iiund  Fleet.  Foi  a  yoai,  lie  Mas  commander 
of  the  <>th  Battle  Squadion  of  the  British  Grand 
Fleet  in  the  North  Sou  In  1919  he  \uis  com- 
missioned admnal  and  coinniandei -in-chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  He  was  letired  in  1923.  Tie  re- 
cei\ed  docoiations  and  honors  fiom  several  for- 
eign governments. 

RODRIGUEZ  CARRACIDO,  JOSE  (1850- 
1928)  A  Spanish  chemist,  educator,  political 
Icadei ,  and  man  of  letters,  bom  in  Santiago  (La 
Cot  una).  He  studied  phairnacy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santiago  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Madrid  (1875).  After  seiving 
as  a  pharmacist  in  the  army  (1875-80),  he  was 
professoi  of  pharmacy  at  the  University  of 
Madrid  (1881-98)  and  professor  of  biological 
chemistry  theie  (1898-1920).  For  many  years, 
he  \um  'dean  of  the  faculty  of  pharmacy  at 
Madrid  and  he  was  rector  of  the  university  fiom 
1910  until  his  death;  librarian  and,  after  1922, 
dnector  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Exact,  Physical, 
and  Natural  Sciences,  a  leader  of  the  central 
gioup  of  the  Liberal  Party;  and  a  member  of  the 
Spanish  Senate  (life  Senator  after  1923). 
Numerous  foieign  academies  and  universities  be- 
stowed honorary  memberships  or  degrees  upon 
him.  His  publications  include  Tratado  de  qui- 
mwa  orgdniea  and  Tratado  de  quimiea  biolbgica 
(many  editions)  ;  innumerable  technical  mono- 
graphs; the  novel,  La  muceta  roja;  the  essays, 
Jocellanos  (1893)  ;  and  Estudios  histonco-criticos 
de  la  cieneia  espaiiola  (1897  and  1917)  ,  and  the 
biography,  El  padre  Jose  de  Acosta  y  su  import- 
ance en  la  htcratura  cientifica  espanola  (1899), 


crowned   and   published   by   the   Royal    Spanish 
Academy  of  the  Language. 

RODRIGUEZ  MARtN,  FRANofsco  (1855- 
).  A  Spanish  critic,  literary  historian,  and 
Cervantes  scholar.  Born  in  Osuna,  he  made  his 
bachelor's  studies  in  the  Institute  of  Osuna 
( 1804-69 ) .  Because  of  poor  health,  these  studies 
weie  interrupted  for  five  years,  (luring  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  wide  reading,  to  music,  to 
writing  verse,  and  to  collecting  folk  tales.  From 
1874  to  1880,  he  studied  law  in  the  University  of 
Sevilla  and  during  1880-83  he  was  a  journalist 
in  Sevilla.  He  practiced  law  in  Osuna  from 
1883-95,  when  he  moved  to  Sevilla.  There  he 
founded  El  Folklore  Andaluz,  short-lived,  but 
fiuitful  in  its  subsequent  influence.  In  1905  he 
moved  to  Madrid  and  was  at  once  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  the 
Language,  of  which  he  later  became  librarian 
His  published  woiks  constitute  more  than  115 
titles,  or  more  than  130  volumes.  The  most  im- 
portant are  his  studies  in  lexicography,  his 
critical  editions  and  studies  concerning  various 
editions  of  the  Novelas  Ejcmplares  of  Cervantes, 
and  his  monumental  critical  and  illustrated  edi- 
tions (some  in  four,  some  in  six,  and  some  in 
eight  volumes)  of  Don  Quijote. 

ROGER-DUCASSE,  JEAN-JULES  (1875- 
).  A  Fiench  composer,  born  at  Bordeaux, 
lie  studied  composition  under  G.  Faure  at  the 
Pans  Conscrvatoii  e  and  won  the  second  Prix  de 
Rome  111  1902.  After  1909  his  works  figured 
prominently  in  Concerts  in  Paris  and  won  favor 
outside  of  Fiance.  He  is  one  of  the,  neo-classi- 
cists  whose  \voiks  lest  on  the  solid  foundations 
of  the  classic  masters,  \\ith  slight  impressionistic 
coloring.  He  wiote  a  ballet,  Orphee  (Pans, 
1913)  ,  for  orchestia,  Variations  Plaisantes  sut 
11  n  Theme  (irave,  tfuile  Franyaisr,  Prelude,  Petite 
Nuite,  Prelude  d'un  Itallet,  Le  Joli  Jen  de  Fute.1 
(scherzo),  and  the  symphonic  poems  Karabande 
(with  solo  voice),  Au  Jarditi  de  Marguerite 
(with  soli  and  chorus),  Nocturne  de  Print  imps, 
£pi1halame9  Pot  me  xymphonique  aur  le  worn  de 
Faure ,  tfur  (Jitclqucs  Vers.de  \crgile  for  choius 
and  orchestia,  a  stung  quartet  and  a  piano 
quartet;  seveial  motets;  and  piano  pieces. 

ROGERS,  JAMES  GAMRLE  (18(57-  ).  An 
Ameiicun  architect.  He  was  born  at  Biya tit's 
Station,  Ky  ,  and  graduated  at  Yale  (1889). 
Since  1905  he  has  pi  act  wed  architecture  in  New 
York  City,  designing  the  Steiling  Memoiial  Li- 
biary  and  the  Harkness  Memoiial  Quadrangle  at 
Yale  Univeibity,  the  New  Haven  Post  Office,  the 
Sophie  Newcomb  College  at  New  Orleans,  the 
Shelby  County  Couit  House  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
the  Biooks  Memoiial  at  Memphis,  and  the  Colum- 
bia and  the  YTale  medical  centres. 

ROGERS,  ROBERT  WILLIAM  (1804-  ). 
An  American  Oiientalist  (see  VOL.  XX).  He 
was  mstiuctor  at  Columbia  Univeiwity  summer 
sessions  (1915-21)  and  piofessor  at  Princeton 
and  Drew  Theological  Seminary  His  later 
woiks  aie  History  and  Literature  of  the  He- 
brew People  (1917);  Great  Characters  of  the 
Old  Testament  (1920)  ;  and  Old  Testament  Les- 
sons (1921). 

ROGERS,  WILL  (1879-  ).  An  Ameiican 
actor,  orator,  and  writer,  educated  at  the 
Kemper  Military  School  at  Boonville,  Mo.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Keith's 
Union  Square  Theatre  in  New  York  City  in  1905. 
Later  successes  were  made  with  the  Ziegfeld 
Follies,  with  which  he  became  associated  in  1907 
and  in  Three  Cheers  in  1929.  He  also  is  well- 
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known  as  an  after-dinner  speaker  and  journalist. 
In  1924  and  1928,  he  covered  the  meetings  of 
the  national  political  conventions  for  the  New 
York  Times.  He  wrote  Illiterate  Digest  ( 1924 ) ; 
Letters  of  a  flelf-Made  Diplomat  to  His  President 
( 1927 ) ,  and  Will  Roger's  Political  Follies  ( 1929 ) . 
BOHBBACH,  ror'bujj,  PAUL  (1869-  ). 
A  German  writer  (see  VOL.  XX).  Among  his 
later  woiks  are  Die  (Jeschiohte  der  Menschheit 
(1914);  Rutland  und  Wir  (1915);  Weltpoli- 
tisches  Wanderbuch  (1915);  Das  Baltenbuch 
(1917);  Woher  Es  Kam  (1919);  Politische 
Erziehung  (1919)  ;  Die  Beweisc  fur  die  Verant- 
wortlichkcit  der  Entente  am  Weltkneg  (1920); 
Gottes  Hcrrschaft  auf  Erden  (1921 )  ;  Die  Lander 
und  Volker  der  Erde  (1925)  ;  Amerika  und  Wir 
(1925)  ;  and  Deutschland  in  Not  (1926). 

HOLLAND,  r6'laN',  ROMAIN  (1866-  ).  A 
French  writer  (sec  VOL.  XX).  He  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1915,  following  the 
completion  of  Jean-Christophe.  During  the 
World  War,  his  pacifism,  expiessed  in  Au-dessus 
de  la  Melee  (1915),  and  later  in  Les  precuraeurs 
(1919),  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  French 
people,  and  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland.  His 
popularity  returned  after  the  War,  and  he  wrote 
the  novels  Pierre  et  Luce  (1918)  ;  Colas  Breug- 
non  (1919);  Clerambault  (1920);  and  a  series 
called  L'ame  enchantee,  comprising  Annette  et 
Sylvie  (1922),  L'ete  (1924),  and  Mere  et  fils 
(1926).  Also  the  plays  Lilttlie  (1920),  Le  jeu 
de  Vamour  et  de  la  mort  (1925),  and  Paques 
fleuries  (1926),  the  prologue  to  Les  Leonides 
(1929),  a  drama  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Other  works  were  Voyage  Musical  ou  pays  du 
passt  (1920)  ;  Mahatma  Candhi  (1924)  ;  Beetho- 
ven, pour  le  centcnairc  de  sa  mort  (1927,  Eng. 
trans,  1929).  Most  of  these  books  were  trans- 
lated into  English.  Consult  Romain  Rolland,  the 
man  and  his  work,  by  Stefan  Zweig  (1921),  and^ 
Liber  Amicorum  Romain  Holland  (1926). 

BOLLESTON,  SIR  HUMPHREY  (DAVY)  (1862- 
).  A  British  physician,  grandnephew  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  born  at  Oxford,  England.  Edu- 
cated in  aits  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he 
took  his  medical  degree  at  St  Bartholomew's  He 
was  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
(1922-26),  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  (1918-20),  and  was  made  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  King  in  1923.  He  was  knighted 
in  1924  and  became  Regius  professor  of  physics 
at  Cambridge  in  1925.  He  was  coeditor  with  Sir 
C.  Allhutt  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Ri/stem  of 
Medicine  His  chief  works  are  Diseases  of  the 
Liver  and  Some  Medical  Aspects  of  Old  Age 
(1922) 

BOLLINS  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  at  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
founded  in  18H5.  Student  enrollment  in  the 
fall  of  1928  totaled  267,  there  were  68  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  22,000  volumes  in  the  library. 
Productive  funds  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
approximately  $600,000  The  college  is  a  pioneer 
in  promoting  the  idea  of  a  two-hour  conference 
plan  of  education  A  student,  instead  of  reciting 
for  an  hour  and  studying  for  an  hour,  remains 
in  the  class-room  for  two  hours  in  study,  recita- 
tion, and  conference  with  his  instructor.  The 
college  sponsored  the  first  winter  session,  cor- 
responding to  summer  schools  in  cooler  localities. 
There  is  a  professor  of  books,  the  first  of  this 
character  to  be  established  in  an  American  insti- 
tution. President,  Hamilton  Holt,  Litt  D  ,  LL  D. 

BOLSHOVEN,  JULIUS  (1858-  ).  An 
American  painter  and  teacher,  born  at  Detroit, 


and  educated  at  Cooper  Union  and  the  Plass- 
man  Academy  in  New  York  City.  He  also 
studied  with  Hugo  Crola  at  Dusseldorf  Academy, 
with  Lofftz  at  Munich,  in  Frank  Duveneck*s 
class  at  Florence,  and  in  the  Atelier  Toney  in 
Paris;  Robert  Fleury  and  Bougueieau  were 
among  his  teachers  in  Paris.  He  founded  the 
Rolshoven  life  classes  in  Paris  and  London  with 
international  attendance  and  was  awarded  hon- 
ors and  medals  in  Munich,  Pans,  Brussels,  Ber- 
lin, Florence,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  St.  Louis, 
"The  Chioggia  Fishing  Girl"  and  two  of  his 
etchings  are  in  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  and  "The 
Refectory  of  San  Damaino,  Assist,"  is  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Detioit  Institute 

BOLVAAG,  OLE  EDVART  (1876-  ).  An 
American  teacher  and  author.  He  was  born  at 
Rolvaag,  Hegeland,  Norway,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  20.  He  studied 
at  Augustana  College,  Canton,  S.  Dak ,  and  St. 
Olaf  College,  Northffeld,  Minn.  (B.A.,  1905).  He 
then  spent  a  jear  at  the  University  of  Norway. 
Since  1 906  he  has  been  professor  of  the  Norwegian 
language  and  lite  ratine  at  St.  Olaf  College.  Ho 
is  the  author  of  Ordforklaring  (1909)  ;  Amerika- 
Breve  (1912);  Paa  Clemte  \  eic  (1914);  Dck- 
lamationsbolen  (1918);  To  Tulhnqer  (1920); 
Laengselens  Boat  (1921);  Riket  Qrundlaegges 
(1925)  ;  Norsk  Lacsebok  (1919-25)  ;  and  (Jianta 
in  the  Earth  (1927). 

BO  MAINS,  JULES  (1885-  •  ).  Pseudonym 
of  Louis  Farigoule,  Fiench  man  of  letters,  who 
was  educated  in  the  French  universities  and  then 
became  pi  of  essoi  of  rhetoi  ic  at  a  provincial  lycee. 
In  the  meantime,  under  his  literary  pseudonym, 
he  acquired  a  leputatiori  as  one  of  the  most 
vigoious  writeis  of  the  younger  generation,  ac- 
cepting the  label  Unammiste  to  denote  the 
school  of  wiitmg  which  he  championed.  This 
appellation  implied  an  all-pervading  sympathy 
and  participation  in  the  "collective  conscious- 
ness" of  the  sociologists.  Remains  wrote  the 
following  volumes  of  poetry  Amour,  Coulcur  de 
Pans,  Odes  ct  Pnerett ;  La  Vie  Unanime  (1908)  ; 
Un  etrc  en  marchc  (1010);  Europe  (1919); 
Le  voyage  dcs  amants  (1020),  and  Les  chants  de 
d\x  annces  (1028).  His  prose  works  and  novels 
include  Lc  bourg  reqenere,  conte  de  la  vie 
unammc  (1006)  ,  La  mort  dc  quclqii'un  (1911  ); 
Les  copains  (1913),  Le  VIH  blanc  dc  la  Villette 
(1914);  Puissances  de  Paris  (1010);  Lucienne 
(1920),  and  a  series  Le  dicu  des  corps  In  ad- 
dition, he  wrote  the  plays  J/armee  dans  la  ville 
in  verse  (1911);  Cromcdeyre-lc-Vieil  (1920); 
M.  le  Trouhadec  satsi  par  la  debauche  (1024); 
Knock,  a  very  successful  comedy  (1924);  and 
Le  dictateur,  Demetrius  (1926). 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH.  In  the  pe- 
riod including  1014-29,  three  Popes  reigned. 
The  gentle,  spiiitual,  peasant  pontiff,  Joseph 
Saito,  whose  aim  was  "to  restore  all  things  in 
Christ,"  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  August,  1914, 
when  the  War  brought  international  chaos. 
Giacomo  Delia  Chiesa,  "the  Peacemaker,"  who 
was  elected  his  successor  on  Sept.  «3,  1014,  com- 
bined the  ^race  of  his  predecessor  with  the 
statesmanship  of  the  great  Leo  XT II  and  adopted 
the  ideals  and  policies  of  both.  The  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  church  received  his  constant  atten- 
tion. Among  the  special  results  were  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  (June 
28,  1917),  and  the  encyclicals  on  preaching; 
true  family  life;  the  Bible;  Dante;  and  social 
welfare  work.  The  revocation  of  the  rule  in  re- 
gard to  visits  of  foreign  officials  to  the  Quirinal, 
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was  followed  by  the  ceremonial  calls  at  the  Vati- 
can of  the  rulers  of  Spain  and  England  (1023) 
and  President  Wilson  (Jan.  4,  1919).  His  of- 
ficial acts  followed  each  other  so  swiftly  that 
their  full  influence  and  significance  were  barely 
appreciated  when  he  died  on  Jan.  21,  1922. 

The  American  cardinals  were  too  late  to  vote 
at  the  conclave  that  elected  Cardinal  Achile 
Ratti  his  successor  as  Pius  XI.  Cardinal  Farley 
happened  to  bo  in  Em  ope  when  Benedict  XV 
was  elected  and  so  was  the  only  American 
cardinal  who  ever  voted  for  a  Pope.  This,  how- 
ever, will  not  happen  again,  for  by  order  of  Pius 
XT,  the  time  limit  for  the  opening  of  the  con- 
clave has  been  extended  to  15  days  to  enable  the 
foreign  cardinals  to  arrive  in  Rome.  The  new 
Pope,  understanding  English  and  having  inti- 
mate family  and  social  connection  with  America, 
and  having  lived  in  England  and  acted  as  a  dip- 
lomat in  cential  Euiope,  was  especially  well 
equipped  to  take  up  the  renewed  appeal  for  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  the  discoid  of  the  na- 
tions on  a  basis  of  justice,  not  force  His  wide 
experience  as  a  student  and  critical  historian 
was  frequently  shown  in  his  discourses  and  ency- 
clicals, notably  those  on  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
(Jail  30,  1023),  St.  Thomas  (June  29);  St. 
Beinard  (August  20)  ,  St.  Columbanus  (August 
4);  SnMir  Tltfiese,  "the  Little  Flower"  (February 
11);  the  Jesuit  Robeit  Bellarmme  (May  19); 
and  the  letter  of  thanks  to  the  American  hier- 
archy (September  8),  for  their  aid  to  the  Papal 
Relief  Expedition  to  Russia.  Tins  expedition  he 
placed  in  charge  of  the  American  Jesuit,  the  Rev. 
Edmund  A  Walsh,  Regent  of  the  School  of 
Foieign  Seivicc  at  Geoigetown  Univeisity.  It 
distributed  more  than  $1,000,000  until  its  opera- 
tions ceased  because  of  the  attempt  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks to  use  it  to  force  the  Vatican  to  lecog- 
iiize  the  Soviet  go\ eminent  (Nov.  14,  1923). 
Pius  XI  took  occasion,  on  "Nov  14  and  Dec  10, 
1923,  to  reafliim  his  gieat  interest  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  churches  of  the  Eastern  rites, 
arid  officially  announced  a  projected  reopening 
of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869  and  that  the 
Holy  Yeai  would  be  pioclaimed  on  Dee  30,  1924, 
as  the  twenty-second  general  jubilee.  The  year 
closed  "\vitli  the  encyclical  permitting  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  French  Episcopate  in  the  new  asso- 
ciation laws  which  make  the  position  of  the 
church  in  Fiance  moie  stable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law  and  therefore  more  satisfaetoiy  Other 
encyclicals  issued  by  this  Pope  were-  That  on 
the  French  diocesan  associations  (Jan  18, 
1924);  the  establishment  of  the  new  feast  of 
Christ  the  King  (Dec  11,  192C)  ;  on  Catholic 
missions  (Feb  28,  1920),  on  the  celebration  of 
the  seventh  centenary  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(Api  30,  1920)  ,  on  the  persecution  of  the 
Catholics  of  Mexico  (Nov.  18,  1926);  on  the 
promotion  of  religious  unity  (Jan.  6,  1928)  ;  and 
on  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  (May  9, 
1928).  On  Jan.  0,  1929,  he  published  a  bull  in- 
stituting a  general  jubilee  in  honor  of  his  Sacer- 
dotal G olden  Jubilee  and  urging  an  increased 
zeal  in  the  spread  of  the  faith 

The  following  new  saints  were  canonized: 
John  Eudes,  and  John  Baptist  Vianney,  May  31, 
1925;  M.  Sophie  Barat  and  Maiy  Magdalene 
Postel,  May  24,  1925;  Peter  Canisms,  May  31, 
1925;  and  Therese  Martin  of  Lisieux,  May  17, 
1925;  the  eight  Jesuit  martyrs  of  North  Amer- 
ica- Jogues,  Goupil,  de  Br^beuf,  Lalemant,  Dan- 
iel, Gamier,  Charbanel,  and  de  la  Lande  were 
beatified  June  21,  1925;  the  venerable  Don  Bosco, 


founder  of  the  Salesian  Fathers,  on  June  2, 
1929;  the  venerable  Claude  de  la  Columbriere, 
S.J.,  on  June  16,  and  Cosma  da  Carboniano,  the 
Armenian  martyr,  on  June  23  of  the  same  year. 
The  general  jubilee  year  ended  Dec.  24,  1925, 
during  which  983  pilgrimages  visited  Rome, 
including  about  500,000  persons.  Three  Interna- 
tional Eucharistic  Congresses  were  held :  Amster- 
dam, July,  1924;  Chicago,  June,  1926  (one  of  the 
greatest  ecclesiastical  functions  in  the  history  of 
the  church)  ;  and  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,  Septem- 
ber, 1928. 

The  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Italian  government  were  on  a  somewhat  more 
•  cordial  basis  and  early  in  1929  the  world  was 
sin  prised  by  the  announcement  that  the  00-year- 
old  controversy  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Italian  State  had  been  settled.  A  treaty  of  con- 
ciliation was  signed  in  the  Latcran  Palace  on 
February  11,  and  the  affirmation  of  the  Pope  as 
a  temporal  ruler  was  ratified  on  June  7.  See 
LATER  AN  TREATY. 

The  Pope  during  these  years  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  work  for  the  missions,  checked  the 
growth  of  excessive  nationalism,  and  promoted 
the  cult  of  international  haimony. 

The  Hierarchy.  The  official  data  of  the  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  show  that  92  cardinals  died  dur- 
ing the  1914-29  penod,  and  34  during  the  term 
of  Pius  XI,  reducing  the  total  membership  to 
58  in  which  the  Italians  numbered  only  26,  an 
unprecedented  minority.  The  administration  of 
the  chinch  was  entrusted  to  14  patriarchs;  245 
archbishops  and  908  bishops  with  residential 
sees;  57  abbacies;  331  apostolic  vicars;  and  600 
titular  bishops. 

The  religious  bodies  of  men  make  up  37  mon- 
astic orders;  17  mendicant  orders,  8  ordeis  of 
denes  regulai  ,  66  ecclesiastical  congregations, 
and  10  lehgious  institutes.  The  Holy  See  was 
represented  abroad  by  50  pontifical  delegates, 
24  nuncios,  4  intenmncios,  1  charge  d'affaires, 
and  21  apostolic  delegates.  Foreign  representa- 
tives at  the  Vatican  numbered  11  embassies  and 
18  mmisteis  The  new  caidmals  created  in 
1914-29  numbered  64,  among  whom  were  in- 
cluded. Dougherty  of  Philadelphia,  Sharretti, 
Schulte,  Ratti  (Pope  Pius  XI),  Dubois,  Begin  of 
Quebec,  Laurenti,  Hayes  of  New  York,  and  Mun- 
delein  of  Chicago. 

In  the  United  States,  93  new  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed, and  74  died.  Seven  new  dioceses,  El 
Paso,  Grand  Island,  Kearney,  Lafayette,  Spring- 
field (111  ),  Amanlo,  Te\.,'and  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
weie  oiganized.  The  new  archdiocese  of  San 
Antonio  was  cieated  and  the  title  of  Oregon  City 
changed  to  Portland.  The  older  generation  of 
the  hierarchy  disappeared  m  the  passing  away 
of  Cardinals  Gibbons  and  Farley;  Archbish- 
ops Riordan,  Quigley,  Spalding,  Blenk,  Prender- 
gast,  Keane,  and  Kennedy,  lector  of  the  Ameri- 
can College;  and  Bishops  McFaul,  Chatard, 
Hennessy,  Beaven,  Foley,  TIarkins,  McDonnell, 
O'Gorman,  Kudelka,  Donahue,  Burke,  Gabriels, 
Ryan,  Waul,  Corngan,  O'llaia,  and  By  me.  Most 
of  the  new  bishops  were  comparatively  young 
men.  A  radical  departure  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  vacant  American  sees  was  enacted 
by  the  Pope  (1916).  The  old  procedure  of  vot- 
ing for  three  names  at  diocesan  convocations  was 
abolished;  a  permanent  list  of  eligibles  was  to 
be  filed  in  Rome  every  two  jears,  made  up  of 
names  submitted  by  the  bishops  of  the  United 
States  of  those  they  regard  as  most  worthy  to  be 
their  successors. 
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Archbishop  Fumassi-Biondi  assumed  the  of- 
fice of  apostolic  delegate  at  Washington  (Mar. 
0,  1923),  in  succession  to  Mgr.  Falconio,  who 
was  created  a  cardinal,  and  Archbishops  Dough- 
erty, Shaw,  Mundelein,  Hayes,  Curley,  and 
Daeger  were  added  to  the  Metropolitans. 

Statistics.  The  Official  Calholic  Directory  for 
1029  gives  these  statistical  totals  for  the 
United  States:  17  archbishops,  of  whom  4  are 
cardinals;  104  bishops,  18,370  diocesans  and 
7403  priests  of  religions  orders,  an  increase  of 
352  and  228,  respectively,  over  the  previous  year; 
11,903  churches,  increase  204;  136  seminaries 
with  14,686  students,  increase  254,  7003  parish 
schools  with  2,488,682  pupils;  237  colleges  for 
men,  734  academies  for  girls,  and  357  orphanages 
with  54,350  inmates.  The  total  estimated  Cath- 
olic population  is  20,112,758,  a  gam  of  423,709 
over  the  previous  yeai.  Frequent  complaint  was 
made  that  owing  to  faulty  and  unscientific  meth- 
ods of  computation,  this  total  of  the  Catholic 
population  is  an  underestimate,  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  total  should  be  more  than  22,- 
000,000.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation is  in  12  States,  and  the  remaining  30  per 
cent  is  widely  scattered  over  the  others  There 
are  2230  congregations  made  up  of  non -English- 
speaking  people. 

The  Catholic  Directory  for  England  gives  the 
Catholic  population  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1928  as  2,156,146  with  5310  priests  and  2183 
churches  and  chapels  The  Catholics  of  the 
British  Empire  numbered  15,300,000,  and  the 
grand  lota!  for  English-speaking  countries  was 
50,000.000.  There  were  335,000,000  Catholics  in 
the  whole  world,  of  whom  about  6,600,000  weie 
not  of  the  Latin  Rite  Jn  England  and  Wales, 
theie  were  4  archbishops  and  14  bishops,  in 
Scotland,  2  archbishops  and  4  bishops;  in  Ire- 
land, 4  archbishops  and  24  bishops  In  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  theie  were  33  archibshops  and  118 
bishops;  55  vicanates;  and  13  prelates  apostolic. 
The  Catholics  in  Ireland  numbeied  3,500,000. 

In  August,  1917,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  organ- 
ized the  National  Catholic  War  Council  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  Cath- 
olics in  the  service  of  the  Government  and  to 
direct  and  assist  all  Catholic  activities  inci- 
dent to  the  War.  It  coordinated  the  efforts  of 
9714  Catholic  men's  and  4959  Catholic  women's 
organizations  for  this  purpose.  When  hostili- 
ties ceased,  this  body  was  continued  as  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Council,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  hieiaichy  held  on  Sept  24-25,  1919,  from 
which  was  issued  a  pastoral  letter  setting  forth 
the  problems  of  necessary  social  reconstruction. 
The  name,  however,  \\as  changed  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  advice  from  Rome,  to  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Corifeience,  under  which  title 
it  continued  its  work  for  social  action,  education, 
immigiation  welfare,  and  the  proper  and  advan- 
tageous solution  of  other  industrial  and  economic 
problems  affecting  the  Catholic  population,  and 
which  are  discussed  at  annual  meetings  of  the 
bishops  held  in  Washington.  On  Nov.  27,  1917, 
Cardinal  Hayes,  then  bishop  auxiliary  of  New 
Yoik,  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  chaplain  bishop 
of  all  the  United  States  forces  and  so  served  dur- 
ing the  War.  He  had  under  his  jurisdiction, 
when  the  Armistice  was  signed,  1023  chaplains 
in  active  service  and  500  approved  in  the  reserve 
list.  The  Catholic  quota  allowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  37  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  corps. 

The  welfare  work  in  the  camps  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  who  were 


given  funds  for  war-service  work  to  the  amount 
of  $43,000,000,  and  expended  in  this  cause,  from 
June  16,  1917,  to  Oct.  7,  1923,  a  total  of  $37,- 
250,000.  The  balance  was  devoted  in  the  years 
follbwing  to  social  reconstruction  work  and  edu- 
cation and  care  for  disabled  service  men.  The 
membership  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  1929 
was  637,127,  organized  into  2544  separate  coun- 
cils, distributed  through  61  States  and  2  terri- 
torial jurisdictions 

ROME.  The  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  population  in  1928  was  estimated  to  be  877,- 
289.  Rome  has  shown  the  greatest  progress  of 
all  the  Italian  cities  under  the  Fascist  form  of 
government.  In  1925  a  new  form  of  municipal 
government  was  decided  on  by  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil, and  the  administration  of  the  city  was  en- 
trusted to  a  government  appointee  nominated  by 
royal  decree,  the  Governor  of  Rome.  At  first, 
the  governor  was  assisted  by  two  vice  governors, 
10  rectors,  and  80  consulters,  also  appointed  by 
royal  decree.  To  the  governor  were  entiusted 
the  powers  hitherto  possessed  by  the  mayoi,  the 
board  of  aldermen,  and  the  municipal  council; 
the  vice-governors  were  empowcied  at  his  re- 
quest and  under  his  responsibility  to  perform 
part  or  the  whole  of  his  duties.  The  rectors 
were  technicians  to  whom  were  entrusted  duties 
under  the  goveinor's  responsibility  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  city  administration.  The  con- 
suiters  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity,  their 
opinion  being  especiallv  necessary  on  all  irn- 
poitant  matters  affecting  the  city  finances.  In 
1928  the  powers  of  the  governor  were  made  still 
more  aibitrary  with  the  abolition  of  the  board 
of  rectors  and  one  of  the  vice  governorships 
The  board  of  consulters  was  reduced  to  12  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Inte-iior 
and  of  Municipalities.  The  reason  for  this 
change  was  the  riecebsai  ily  close  connection  be- 
tween the  purely  communal  interests  of  the  city 
and  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

On  Apr.  21,  1926,  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
auguration of  Rome's  first  governor,  Premier 
Mussolini  gave  to  the  city  his  "regulatory  plan" 
of  its  reconstruction  within  a  fifteen-year  period. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  plan  was  the  resui- 
leution  of  the  ancient  part  of  Rome  and  the  res- 
toration of  its  foimer  graiideui.  It  envisaged 
the  building  of  a  ring  of  boulevards  and  the 
creation  of  new  squaics  and  paiks  so  as  to  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Kter  rial  City ,  the  construc- 
tion of  new  palatial  government  buildings;  the 
demolition  of  houses  so  as  to  leave  open  space 
around  the  Augusteo  Amphitheatre,  Marcello 
Theatre,  Capital,  Pantheon,  and  Victor  Kminan- 
uel  Monument;  the  excavation  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  and  the  forums  of  Augustus,  Vespasian, 
Nerva,  and  Trajan;  and  the  erection  m  the 
centre  of  Rome  of  a  new  forum  known  as  the 
Foium  of  Mussolini.  The  inspiration  for  this 
restoration  is  found  in  the  new  Museum  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  housed  in  the  ancient  Convent 
of  Saint  Ambrosia,  whose  exhibits  portray  in 
minute  detail  the  life  of  the  city  of  the  Cirsars. 
In  1926  the  Cabinet  Council  voted  60,000,000  lire 
annually  to  the  City  of  Rome  as  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  toward  its  restoration. 

Mussolini's  plan  also  included  the  conversion 
of  Rome  into  a  modern  metropolis.  It  called 
for  the  adoption  of  a  zoning  scheme  whereby  the 
city  would  be  divided  into  business,  industrial, 
and  residential  sections;  the  construction  of  a 
subway  system  under  the  famous  Seven  Hills; 
the  erection  of  model  tenements  in  the  new  Indus- 
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trial  centre  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  the  in  France.    Returning  to  the  United  States,  he 

city;  and  the  construction  of  main  thoroughfares  became  First  Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget 

to  coordinate  means  of  communication  with  the  under  General  Charles  G.  Dawes.     In   1929  he 

environs.     The  subway  system,  which  has  been  succeeded  General  Herbert  Mayhew  Lord  as  Direc- 

under  construction  since  1927,  will  consist  of  tor  of  the  Budget, 
throe  lines,  one  running  east  and  west,  another 
north  and  south,  and  the  third  diagonally,  and 
will  be  approximately  24  kilometers  (14.9  miles) 
in  length.  The  terminals  will  lie  in  the  new 
residential  sections  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

In  1927  the  Institute  for  the  People's  Houses  to  the  bar.  He  was  active  in  Democratic  poll- 
in  Rome,  in  cooperation  with  local  and  national  tics  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1910, 
officials,  had  erected  10,878  dwellings  with  ac-  but  resigned  in  1913  on  his  appointment  as  As- 
oommodation  for  55,000  persons.  The  programme  sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  he  held 
called  for  the  construction  of  several  thousand  until  1920.  In  that  year,  he  was  Democratic 
more  so  as  to  house  100,000  persons.  More  than  nominee  for  vice  piesident.  During  the  World 

half  of  these  dwellings  had  been  built  since  1922,     "r-~   *- X-J 

with    State   aid.     The   value   of   the   institute's 


ROOSEVELT,   FRANKLIN  D(ELANO)    (1882- 
).     An    American    lawyer    and    public    of- 
ficial, born  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  educated 
at  Harvard   University  and  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Law  School.     In  1907  he  was  admitted 


War,  he  acted  as  inspector  of  the  United  States 
Naval  forces  in  European  waters  and  was  m 
charge  of  demobilization  in  Europe  in  1919.  Al- 
though not  an  active  candidate  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  1924,  he  was  prominent  in 
the  proceedings  of  that  body.  In  the  convention 
of  1928  at  Houston,  Tex.,  he  made  the  speech 
placing  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  in  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  Later  in  the  campaign,  he  was 
himself  nominated  for  Governor  of  New  York 
and  elected,  running  ahead  of  the  Democratic 
national  ticket  He  wrote  The  Happy  Warrior: 
Alfred  E.  Rmilh  (1928).  He  received  honorary 

Tntorie  and  the  new  thoroughfaie  connecting  the  degrees  of  LL.D.  from  Harvaid  and  Dartmouth 
Pia/za  Baibenni  and  the  principal  railroad  sta-  in  1929 

"  ' •          ROOSEVELT,     THEODORE      (1858-1919)      A 

former  President  of  the  United  States  (see  VOL. 
XX).  In  1914  he  conducted  an  exploring  qx- 
pedition  in  Brazil,  where  he  endured  many  hard- 
ships. The  most  spectacular  episode  of  this 
journey  was  the  descent  of  the  so-called  River 
of  Doubt,  which  had  hitherto  been  practically 
unexplored.  This  river  was  renamed  for  him 
the  Rio  Teodoro.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Woild 

conductor  at  Covent  Garden  (l'891-94)  and  was  War,  his  sympathies  with  the  Allies  were  em- 
(ondiictor  of  Sir  A  Hains's  Italian  Opera  Coin-  phatically  and  repeatedly  expressed  He  strongly 
panv  on  tour  (18!)4).  In  1894-95  he  traveled  |p denounced  the  policy  of  strict  neutrality  laid 
in  the  United  States  as  accompanist  to  Mme.  down  by  President  Wilson  and  pointed  out  the 
Melba  During  1898-1902,  he  was  conductor  at  danger  to  the  United  States  if  Germany  won.  In 

1916  he  supported  Charles  E  Hughes  for  Presi- 
dent. As  soon  as  the  United  States  had  de- 
clared war,  he  offered  to  raise  a  division  and  to 
lead  it  into  France.  President  Wilson  refused 
this  offer  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient to  give  a  civilian  practically  inexperi- 
enced in  large  military  opeiations  such  an 
important  command.  All  of  his  four  sons 


holdings  in  1927  was  approximately  500,000,000 
lire 

A  third  great  improvement  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  Rome's  $1,000,000  airport  at  Tit- 
tono  covering  more  than  one  squaie  mile  Its 
two-story  hangar  is  capable  of  bousing  200  planes. 
Toward  the  construction  of  the  field,  the  Italian 
government  contributed  $100,000.  Many  streets 
are  being  widened  and  others  are  being  cut 
through  the  centre  of  Rome  so  as  to  icheve 
traffic  congestion;  among  these  are  the  Via  del 


tion.  The  grave  of  Italy's  Unknown  Soldier  is 
under  the  Altar  of  the  Country  at  the  base  of 
the  Victor  Krnmanuel  Monument. 

RONALD,  SIR  LANDON  ( 1 873-  ) .  \  Brit- 
ish conductor,  born  in  London.  He  studied  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  under  F.  Taylor, 
Sir  H.  H.  Parry,  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford,  and  Sir  W. 
Parratt.  After  a  succe^ful  debut  in  London  as 
pianist  (1890),  he  accepted  the  position  as  second 


the  Lyiic  Theatie  in  London,  and  began  a  series 
of  symphony  conceits  at  Blackpool,  which  at- 
tracted attention,  so  that,  when  the  London 
Ssniphony  Orche^tia  was  established  in  1907,  ho 
was  invited  to  conduct  a  number  of  its  concerts. 
His  gieat  reputation  \vas  made  in  1908-09,  when 
he  made  a  tour  of  Germany,  Austria,  Holland, 
and  Italy  as  guest-conductor  of  some  of  the 
world's  famous  orchestras.  As  a  result,  he  was 
chosen  on  his  return,  in  1909,  as  permanent  con- 
ductor of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  (since 
1920  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Symphony  Orches- 


served  during  the  War.  Theodore,  Jr ,  with  the 
infantry  in  France,  lose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  Kermit  served  with  the  British  Royal 
Artillery  in  Mesopotamia  until  he  was  tians- 


tra)  In  1910-20  he  also  conducted  the  concerts  fered  in  July,  1918,  to  the  American  Artillery  in 
of  the  Scottish  Orchestra  in  Edinburgh  In  1910  France.  Archibald  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  as  pimcipal  of  the  Quentin,  the  youngest,  entered  the  Air  Force 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  which  under  his  ad-  and  was  killed  in  an  air  fight  in  July,  1918. 
ministration  not  only  raised  its  musical  standard  After  a  short  illness,  Theodore  Roosevelt  died 
but  also  enlarged  its  scope  by  the  introduction  in  his  sleep,  on  Jan  6,  1919.  Following  his 
of  general  culture  courses.  He  was  knighted  in  death,  many  books  relating  to  him  were  pub- 
1922.  Because  of  poor  health,  he  resigned  all  lished.  These  included  his  letters  to  his  chil- 
dren and  to  others  and  many  reminiscences.  He 
had  published  in  1916  A  Booklorer's  Holiday  in 
the  Open.  Joseph  Bueklin  Bishop  edited  two 
volumes  of  his  letters  (1920)  and  Mrs  Connne 


positions  in  1928. 

RONTGEN  BAYS.   See  PHYSICS. 

HOOP,  JAMES  CLAWSON  (1888-  ).  An 
American  financial  officer,  who  was  born  in  Ne- 
braska and  educated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (B.  S.,  1909).  During  the  World  War, 
he  was  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  serving  as  a 


Roosevelt  Robinson  wrote  My  Brother,  Theodore 
Roosevelt   (1921). 

n _  _ o ROOSEVELT,    THEODORE,   JR.    (1887-         ). 

omcer~in England  in  1918.  "in  1919  he  An  American  public  official,  born  at  Oyster  Bay, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  N.  Y ,  the  son  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  was 
and  appointed  chief  of  the  Purchasing  Division  educated  at  Harvard  University.  He  was  for 
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several  years  engaged  in  business,  but  at  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  was  commissioned 
major  of  the  26th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  He  took  an  active  part  with  his 
regiment  in  campaigns  in  France,  including  the 
Me u we- Argon ne  and  the  St.  Mihiel  offensives. 
He  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and 
the  Cioix  de  Guerre.  In  1919  he  was  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  American  Legion.  He 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1919 
and  served  for  one  year.  In  1921  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  re- 
signed in  1924  to  become  the  unsuccessful  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York, 
lie  took  part  in  Asiatic  scientific  expeditions  for 
the  Field  Museum  of  Chicago  in  1925  and  1928- 
29.  In  1929  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico  by  President  Hoover.  He  is  the  author  of 
Average  Americans  (1919);  (with  his  brother 
Kermit)  East  of  the  Kun  and  West  of  the  Moon 
(1926)  ;  Jtank  and  File  (1928)  ;  and  All  In  The 
Family  (1929). 

BOOT,  ELTHU  (1845-  ),  An  American 
statesman  (see  VOL.  XX).  In  1917  he  headed  a 
special  diplomatic  commission  sent  by  President 
Wilson  to  RuhHia.  He  formulated  the  plan  for 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
established  in  1921.  He  was  Commissioner  Plen- 
ipotentiary for  the  United  States  at  the  Washing- 
ton Disai  inameiit  Conference  ( 1921-22 ) .  He  was 
awarded  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  Medal 
and  Prize  in  1020  foi  his  championship  of  the 
Court  of  International  Justice.  In  1929,  when 
nearly  84  yeais  old,  he  accepted  membership  on 
a  committee  of  international  jurists  appointed 
by  the  League  of  Nations  to  consider  revision 
o'f  the  World  Court  statute  of  1920,  the  object 
being  to  secure  the  participation  of  the  United 
States.  In  11)18  he  became  chanman  of  the 
United  States  Government  War  Savings  Invest- 
ment Society.  His  later  writings  include: 
Addresses  on  International  Subjects  (1916)  ;  Ad- 
dresses on  Government  and  Citizenship  (1916); 
Military  and  Colonial  Policy  of  the  United  States 
(1916);  Latin-  Am  erica  and  the  United  Slates 
(1917);  Russia  and  the  United  States  (1917); 
Miscellaneous  Addt  esses  (1917);  Men  and  Poli- 
cies (1924). 

ROOTS.    See  BOTANY. 

BOPSHIN.     See  SAVINKOV,  BORIS. 

ROSE,  JOHN  HOLLAND  (18r>5~  )  An  Eng- 
lish historian  (see  VOL  XX),  Vere  Harmsworth 
professor  of  naval  history  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity since  1919  He  was  coeditor  of  the  Cam- 
bndyr  History  of  the  British  Empire,  contrib- 
uted articles  to  various  reviews,  and  wrote  'Na- 
tionality as  a  Factor  in  Modern  History  (1916)  ; 
Loid  Hood  and  the  Defense  of  Toulon  (1922); 
and  The  Jndcnswenrss  of  Modern  War  (1927). 

BOSENAU,  roz'e-nou,  MILTON  JOSEPH  (1869- 
)  An  Ameiican  physician  and  sanitarian 
(see  VOL  XX).  lie  was  director  of  the  School 
of  Public  Health  of  Harvard  University  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (1913- 
22)  and  director  of  the  antitoxin  and  vaccine 
laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health  ( 1914-21}.  He  wrote  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Hygiene  ( 1921 ) . 

BOSENOW,  EDWARD  CAKL  (1875-  ).  An 
American  pathologist  and  bacteriologist,  born  at 
Alma,  Wis.,  and  educated  at  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege. He  became  a  member  of  the  teaching  body 
in  the  department  of  internal  medicine  at  Rush 
and  was  made  an  assistant  professor  of  medicine 


as  well  as  a  member  of  the  research  staff  of  the 
Institute  of  Infectious  Diseases.  These  positions 
he  left  in  1914  to  fill  the  chair  of  experimental 
bacteriology  in  the  Ma>o  Foundation  at  Roches- 
ter, Minn.  In  Chicago,  he  had  played  a  notable 
r61e  in  the  study  of  focal  infection  and  especially 
of  the  selective  action  of  bacteria  in  attacking 
certain  tissues  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This 
line  of  research  he  also  followed  with  great  suc- 
cess at  the  Mayo  clinic,  making  it  increasingly 
apparent  that  infection  from  slight  deposits  of 
pus  is  responsible  for  a  very  large  amount  of 
chronic  ailments  formerly  attributed  to  natural 
regressive  change  in  the  vital  organs.  The  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Rosenow  are  scattered  throughout 
periodical  literature. 

BOSENSTOCK,  JOSEF  (1895-  ).  An 
Austrian  conductor  and  composer,  born  in  Cra- 
cow He  began  his  studies  at  the  conservatory 
of  his  native  city  and  completed  his  musical 
training  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  under  Lale- 
wicz  (piano)  and  Schreker  (composition).  In 
1920  he  began  his  career  as  second  conductor  of 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Chorus,  the  next  year 
went  to  Stuttgart  as  assistant  conductor  at  the 
opera,  and  in  1922  became  first  conductor  in 
Darmstadt,  succeeding  Balling  in  1925  as  gen- 
eial  musical  director.  Two  years  later,  he  ex- 
changed that  post  for  a  similar  one  at  the 
Staatstheater  in  Wiesbaden.  In  1929  he  was 
called  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  as  conductor  of  German  opera,  but  resigned 
later  in  the  year.  His  compositions  include 
Ouvertiire  zu  einem  heitcren  Spiel ;  Symphon- 
isches  Yorspiclj  a  piano  concerto;  Doppelfuge 
for  two  pianos;  a  piano  sonata. 

BOSENWALD,  JULIUS  (1862-  ).  An 
American  merchant-philanthropist  (see  VOL. 
XX).  Until  1925  Mr.  Rosenwald  was  president 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Since  that 
year,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  board.  In  the 
World  War,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Wil- 
^on  a  incmbei  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  supplies.  In  1918  he  was  on  a 
special  mission  to  France  for  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  a  member  of  the  Second  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  in  1919.  He  has  contributed 
generously  towai  d  the  erection  of  Y  M  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings  for  the  colored  race  in  15 
cities  and  to  the  cost  of  4000  rural  public  schools 
for  Negioes  in  the  South.  He  also  pledged 
$3,000,000  for  an  Industrial  Museum  in  Chicago 
and  $2,000,000  for  Jewish  colonization  work  in 
Russia.  He  is  interested  in  promoting  plans  by 
which  persons  in  moderate  circumstances  may 
have  medical  attendance  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
penditure and  in  various  philanthropic  causes. 

BOSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE.  A 
school  of  engineering,  founded  in  1874  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind ,  and  opened  for  students  in  1883. 
The  student  enrollment  increased  from  192  men 
in  1914  to  274  in  1927-28,  the  faculty  from  14 
to  20  members  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  and  the 
productive  funds  from  $800,000  to  $1,500,000  in 
1927-28,  for  which  year  the  income  was  $110,000. 
The  library  in  1928  contained  15,000  volumes. 
In  September,  1922,  the  institute  moved  to  a  site 
three  miles  outside  the  city  with  new  buildings 
and  greatly  improved  equipment  in  shops  and 
laboratories,  and  in  1926  a  dormitory  accommo- 
dating 52  students  was  erected.  Frank  C. 
Wagner,  A.M.,  D.Sc.,  D.Eng.,  president,  died  in 
November,  1928,  after  serving  five  years  as  the 
head  of  the  institute. 
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BOSNY,  ro'ne-',  J.  H.  Pseudonym  of  the 
brothers  HENEY  (I860-  )  and  JUSTIN  (1859- 
)  Bofix,  French  writers  (see  VOL.  XX). 
The  later  works  of  Henry,  signed  "J.  H.  Rosny, 
alne,"  include  Perdusf  (1916);  L'tnigme  de 
Oivreusc  (1917) ;  Le  felin  geant  (1920) ;  Torches 
et  lumignons,  literary  souvenirs  ( 1921 ) ;  Dona 
la  nuit  dcs  cosurs  (1922) ;  L'assassin  surnaturel 
(1924);  Uamowr  d'abord  (1924);  Les  femmes 
des  autrcs  (1925) ;  and  Memoires  de  la  vie  lit- 
tfraire  (1927).  Those  of  Justin,  "J.  H.  Rosny, 
jeune"  were  Fanohou-la-Relle  (1921)  ;  La  Cour- 
tisane  tttomphante  (1925);  La  metisse  amour- 
ette (1927)  ;  Les  Furies  (1928)  ,  and  Wilhelm  II 
(1928). 

BOSS,  EDWARD  ALR WORTH  (1806-  )  An 
American  sociologist  (see  VOL.  XX).  He  con- 
tinued as  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  His  later  books  include  The  Old 
World  in  the  ~New  (1011),  South  of  Panama 
(1915);  Russia  in  Ifpheaval  (1918);  What  is 
America?  (1919);  The  Principles  of  Sociology 
(1920);  The  Russian  Roltthcvd,  Revolution 
(1921);  The  Social  Trend  (11)22);  The  Social 
Revolution  in  Mexico  (1923);  The  Outlines  of 
Sociology  (1923);  The  Russian  Soviet  Republic 
(1923),  Road*  to  Social  Peace  (1924);  Civic 
Sociology  (1025);  Standing  Room  Only f  (1927). 

BOSS,  Siu  Kinv\RD  DJGNISON  (1871-  ). 
An  English  Oiientahst  (see  VOL.  XX).  In  1910 
he  became  di lector  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Stud- 
ies, London  Institution,  and  professor  of  Persian 
in  the  lTnherHitv  of  London.  He  was  knighted 
in  1018  and  the  Older  of  the  Nile  (2d  class)  was 
confeiied  m  1020.  His  later  publications  include 
Life  and  Tinutt  of  (hnat  Khayyam,  Islam,  East- 
ern At  t  and  Literature  (1028),  and  contributions 
to  the  Cambridge  History  of  India 

BOSS,  Silt  ROXALD  (1K.17-  ).  A  British 
physician  (see  VOL  XX).  In  1918  Dr  Ross 
was  knighted  Ilia  experience  with  malaria  dur- 
ing the  YVoild  Wai  is  summed  up  in  a  work 
which  he  edited,  Glscr rations  on  Malaria  by 
Medical  Office)  s  with  the  Army  (1919).  His 
Memoits  of  Sir  Ronald  Ross  (1023)  gives  the 
cntiie  summaiy  of  his  experiences  in  fighting 
malaria  After  the  War,  he  became  director  of 
the  Ross  Institute  and  Hospital  for  Tropical 
Diseases,  London 

BOSS  DEPENDENCY.  The  Ross  Dependency 
was  created  by  Croat  Britain  by  an  order  in 
council  on  July  30,  1023  The  order  states  that 
"That  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  in  the 
Aiitaictic  Seas,  which  compiisea  all  the  islands 
and  territories  between  the  100th  degree  of  East 
Longitude  and  the  150th  degree  of  West  Longi- 
tude which  are  situated  south  of  the  00th  de- 
gree of  South  I  Altitude  shall  be  named  the 
Ross  Dependency."  It  further  appoints  the 
Governor  General  of  New  Zealand  to  be  the  Cov- 
ernor  of  the  HOBS  Dependency,  with  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations,  and  grants  and  dis- 
positions of  any  lands  which  may  lawfully  be 
granted  or  disposed  of  by  His  Majesty.  With 
the  Falkland  Islands  Dependencies,  Oieat  Biitain 
possesses  piactically  one-third  of  the  Antarctic 
south  oi  00°  South  Latitude  The  present  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  Dependency  lies  in  its  rich 
sea  life,  the  Ross  Sea  being  one  of  the  centres  of 
the  Antarctic  whaling  industry.  The  1923-24 
season  yielded  17,000  barrels  of  oil.  The  routes 
of  the  Amundsen  and  Scott  expeditions  to  the 
South  Pole  were  within  this  territory,  as  is  the 
Bay  of  Whales  base  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expe- 
dition of  1928. 


BOSTAND,  ro'staN',  EDMOND  (1868-1918). 
A  French  dramatist  and  poet  (see  VOL.  XX). 
During  the  World  War,  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  writing  of  patriotic  verse.  Among 
his  volumes  of  verse  are  Musardises,  Le  Vol  de 
la  Marseillaise,  and  Le  cantique  de  Vaile,  a  post- 
humous publication  (1922),  as  was  also  La 
derniere  nuit  de  Don  Juan,  a  dramatic  poem 
(1921). 

BOSTAND,  MAURICE  (1891-  ).  A  French 
author  born  at  Cambo,  the  son  of  Edmond 
Rostand  (see  above).  He  is  a  prolific  writer 
of  poetry,  novels,  and  plays  in  verse  and  prose. 
His  works  include  Ln  bon  petit  diable,  a  play 
written  with  his  mother  Roscmonde  Gerard 
Rostand  (1912);  Le  ccrcueil  de  cristal,  a 
novel  (1920),  the  plays,  Le  Phenix  (1923), 
Le  secret  du  Sphina  (1924),  L'Archeange  (1925), 
La  deserteuse  (1926)  ;  the  novels,  L'Homme  gue 
fai  tue  and  l/Ange  du  suicide  (1926) ;  and  Na- 
poison  I\  (1028),  a  play  which  neaily  caused  a 
diplomatic  incident  between  France  and  England 
because  he  made  Queen  Victoria  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  the  Zulu 
War. 

BOSTAND,  ROSKMONDE  G£RABD  (1871-  ). 
A  French  wiiter  (see  VOL.  XX).  In  1926  she 
wrote  La  vie  amoureuse  dc  Madame  de  Oenlis 
in  the  series  Lcurs  Amours. 

BOTHENSTEIN,  ro'then-stln,  WILLIAM 
(1872-  ).  An  English  portrait,  figure,  and 
landscape  painter  (see  VOL.  XX).  He  was  pio- 
fessoi  of  civic  ait  at  Sheffield  University  (1917- 
20)  and  principal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art, 
South  Kensington,  after  1020.  Continuing  ac- 
tive in  his  art  after  1014,  hia  works  found  their 
way  into  the  leading  museums  of  Great  Britain, 
America,  and  the  British  dominions.  To  his  pub- 
lications he  added,  Six  Portraits  of  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagote  (1915)  ;  A  Plea  for  a  Wider  Use 
of  Artists  and  Craftsmen  (1917)  ,  2J/  Portraits 
(1920,  2d  series,  1023)  ;  Ancient  India,  with  K. 
de  B.  Codnngton  (1926). 

ROTHEBMEBE,  roTTT'er-mer,  RT.  HON.  HAR- 
OLD SlDNKY  H  ABM  R  WORTH,  FlRST  VlSCOUNT, 
(1868-  ).  An  English  newspaper  proprietor 
(see  VOL  X,  HARM s WORTH ),  brother  of  Viscount 
Northcliflfe.  He  was  associated  with  the  latter 
in  his  newspaper  enterprises  and  was  director 
geneial  of  the  Royal  Army  Clothing  Department 
(1016-17),  and  Air  Minister  (1017-18).  He 
endowed  a  chair  of  Naval  History  at  Cambridge, 
and  a  chair  of  American  Histoiy  at  Oxfoid 
Following  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Evening 
News,  Daily  Mirror,  and  the  Weekly  Dispatch. 

ROTTERDAM.  The  second  city  in  size  and 
the  chief  commercial  port  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1920, 
was  510,538  and,  according  to  the  communal 
population  lists  for  Dec.  31,  1927,  571,842.  The 
aiea  through  the  annexation  of  neighboring  sub- 
urbs was  increased  to  C2  hectares  (153.2  acres). 
The  new  \\  est  End  section  is  a  model  of  modern 
town  planning.  In  1919  the  National  Technical 
Nautical  Museum  was  opened;  it  comprises  a 
unique  collection  of  objects  pertaining  to  the 
technical  aide  of  shipping  and  shipbuilding.  In 
1923  the  Boymans  Museum  acquired  the  former 
libraiy  building  as  an  annex  for  the  exhibition 
of  its  collection  of  modern  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture. The  new  Town  Hall,  or  Stadhuis,  erected 
between  1914  and  1920,  is  an  imposing  building, 
constructed  principally  of  limestone,  with  a 
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frontage  of  more  than  260  feet.  The  great  tower, 
240  feet  high  above  the  central  hall,  serves,  in  ac- 
cordance with  national  tradition,  as  a  bell  tower. 
Another  example  of  modern  Dutch  architecture 
is  the  new  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  Building, 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  5,000,000 
guilders. 

The  port  of  Rotterdam  covers  an  area  of  1125 
acres.  The  total  length  of  its  quays  is  17  miles, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  about  10  miles  of 
buoy  berths.  The  principal  of  the  large  harbors 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Meuse  are  the 
Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Waal.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  are  the  Sehie,  Yssel,  Lek,  Keile, 
and  the  newly  constructed  Merwe  harbors.  Sev- 
eral other  harborn  are  in  couiae  of  construction. 
There  are  31  shipbuilding  yards  which  together 
have  1 1 3  slipways  for  the  building  of  ocean  ves- 
sels and  15  floating  docks  for  repair  work.  The 
largebt  of  these  docks  has  a  lifting  capacity  of 
46,000  tons. 

For  grain  transport,  the 'port  of  Rotterdam 
possesses  27  floating  elevators  with  a  capacity  of 
150  to  300  tons  per  hour.  It  is  also  a  first-class 
petroleum  harbor,  its  extensive  tank  grounds 
stretching  along  the  river  for  1%  miles.  In  1928 
Dutch  engmeeis  completed  widening  the  River 
Noord,  part  of  the  waterway  connecting  the 
Rhine  and  Amsterdam,  to  200  meters  (656  feet) 
throughout  its  entire  length.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  figures  for  the  seagoing  snips 
entering  the  harbor  of  Rotterdam : 


Year 

No  of 
Ships 

Net  Register 
Tonnage 

Percentage  of  traffic 
of  Dutch  Ports 

(Net  Regifater) 
Number     Tonnage 

1914 

7,303 

9,223,817 

58 

68 

1915 

3,644 

4,153,682 

57 

63 

1916 

2,979 

3,183,032 

58 

68 

1917 

1,374 

1,299,384 

63 

70 

1918 

1,048 

1,215,203 

59 

73 

1919 

4,328 

5,047,742 

61 

71 

1920 

5,601 

7,319,204 

50 

64 

1921 

7,475 

10,366,333 

53 

62 

1922 

8,012 

11,967,356 

51 

64 

1923 

7,797 

11,11)1,1128 

47 

58 

1924 

9,539 

14,539,334 

51 

62 

1925 

10,951 

lb,«5H,286 

53 

62 

1926 

14,377 

21,17b.(>99 

50 

58 

i<m 

13,060 

21,087,405 

53 

63 

In  1927,  2072  of  these  ships  were  Dutch,  2928 
British,  2445  German,  1131  French,  and  203  of 
the  United  States.  The  merchandise  ti  affie  from 
the  Rhine,  in  tons  of  goods,  was: 


Inward 

Outward 

Percentage  of 

Year 

Cleaiancea 

Clearances 

the  traffic  of 

tho  Kingdom 

1913 

7,024,259 

15,739,982 

81  47 

1917 

1,371,393 

73,573 

44  35 

1918 

1,007,  H.J7 

27,577 

3567 

1919 

1,459,474 

2,059,964 

7006 

1<)20 

3,024,944 

3,476,325 

70  78 

1921 

4,206,562 

4,570,629 

7578 

1922 

H.141.15H 

8,453,736 

7409 

192,* 

1,692,  192 

5,,752,48b 

75  63 

1924 

10,120,582 

8,583,231 

7396 

1925 

M,(>911932 

11,252,917 

7320 

1926 

22,081,133 

10,320,680 

7715 

1927 

15,266,302 

18,001,835 

76.47 

Rotterdam's  admirably  equipped  airport  at  Waal- 
haven  functions  as  the  centre  for  various  inter- 
national air  sei  vices. 

ROTJAULT,  GEORGES  (1871-  ).  A  French 
painter,  engravei,  and  lithographer,  born  in 
Paris,  and  curator  of  the  Gustav  Moreau  Mu- 
seum of  that  city.  His  chief  works,  which  have 
established  his  position  as  one  of  the  greatest 
visionaries  of  contemporary  art,  are  "L 'Enfant 


Jesus  parmi  les  docteurs,"  a  painting;  "T6te  de 
vieille  femme,"  an  engraving;  "Paysage,"  a  pas- 
tel; and  "Minerve  et  Guerre." 

ROTJSSEL,  rtfo'sel',  ALBERT  (1869-  ).  A 
French  composer,  born  at  Tourcoing.  Although 
he  received  systematic  instruction  on  the  piano 
and  organ  at  an  early  age,  he  did  not  think  of 
following  music  as  a  career,  but  prepared  him- 
self for  the  navy,  which  he  entered  in  1887.  On 
board  ship,  he  made  his  first  attempts  at  com- 
position and  became  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  serious  study.  After  receiving  a  favorable 
verdict  on  some  compositions  he  had  submitted 
to  Koszul,  the  director  of  the  Conservatory  at 
Roubaix,  he  resigned  from  the  navy  in  1893  and 
began  his  theoretical  studies  under  Koszul. 
Later,  he  went  to  Paris,  wheie  he  studied  organ 
under  Gigout  and  composition  at  the  Schola 
Cantorum  under  d'Indy.  After  giaduation  in 
1902,  he  taught  counterpoint  there  until  1913. 
His  compositions  impress  thiough  their  admir- 
able technical  workmanship  and  brilliant  or- 
chestral color,  rather  than  thiough  originality 
or  spontaneity  of  invention.  His  principal 
works  are  an  opeia,  La  Naissance  de  la  Lyre 
(Paris,  1925),  two  ballets,  Le  Festm  de 
VAraignec  (1913)  and  PadmAvati  (1922);  two 
symphonies,  Le  Pocmc  de  la  Foret  and  In  J?b; 
a  symphonic  prelude,  Insurrection;  three  sym- 
phonic sketches,  Evocations;  an  oichestral  suite 
in  F;  a  piano  concerto,  Psalm  LXXX,  for  tenor, 
choiUH,  and  orchestra;  incidental  music  to  Jean- 
Aubiey's  Le  Marchand  dc  Sable  qui  passe-, 
pieces  for  piano  and  songs. 

ROVE  TUNNEL.     See  TUNNELS. 

ROWE,  LEO  S(TANTON)  (1871-  ).  An 
American  economist  (see  VOL.  XX).  He  was 
general  secretaiy  of  the  International  High  Com- 
mission (1015-17)  and  delegate  to  several  Cen- 
tral Ameiican  and  South  Ameiicun  conferences. 
He  was  Assistant  Secietaiy  of  the  Treasury 
(1917-19)  and  chief  of  the  Latin- American  Di- 
vision of  the  State  Department  in  Washington 
(1919-20).  In  Septembei,  1920,  he  became  di- 
rector general  of  the  Pan- Amei  ican  Union.  He 
was  U,  S.  delegate  to  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  Auiencan  States  at  Santiago  in 
1923  and  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the 
Pan-Ameiican  Scientific  Congress  at  Lima,  Peru, 
1924—25.  His  later  publications  include  Prob- 
Icmas  Americanos,  conferences  (1915)  ;  and  The 
Federal  System  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
(1921). 

ROWING.  Rowing  as  a  competitive  sport 
originated  in  England  among  the  boating  clubs 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  now  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  sports,  not  only  in  the 
country  of  its  origin  but  also  in  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  France,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  The  oldest  rowing  fixture  of  importance 
is  the  Henley  Regatta  which  was  founded  at 
Henley-on-Thames  in  1839.  The  annual  contests 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities  date 
fiom  1829. 

In  the  United  States  the  decidedly  outstand- 
ing competition  is  the  I ntei  collegiate  Regatta 
held  yearly  on  the  Hudson  River,  near  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  The  American  Henley  on  the 
Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  the  Childs  Cup 
race  on  Lake  Carnegie,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Yale-Harvard  contests  on  the  Thames,  Connecti- 
cut, are  other  highly  regarded  rowing  tests  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  Oxford-Cambridge  races,  a  string  of 
five  consecutive  victories  has  been  scored  by 
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Cambridge  since  1924.  Oxford,  however,  can 
point  to  nine  tiiumphs  in  a  row  in  the  period 
1801-09  and  the  same  number  during  1890-98. 
The  University  of  Washington  captured  the  inter- 
collegiate on  the  Hudson  in  1923,  1924,  and  1920, 
while  the  IT.  S.  Naval  Academy  was  victor  in 
1925,  Columbia  in  1927  and  1929,  and  California 
in  1928.  Yale  has  conquered  Harvard  in  their 
annual  clashes  seven  times  out  of  nine  during 
1920-28. 

ROYCE,  JOSIAII  (1855-1910).  An  American 
philosopher  (see  VOL.  XX).  During  the  early 
yeais  of  the  World  War,  he  was  active  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  (TCI  man  cause.  He  was  hon- 
ored on  his  sixtieth  birthday  by  a  testimonial 
volume  of  philosophic  essays  written  by  his 
foinier  students.  Of  his  works  published  after 
1914,  The  Hope  of  a  Ureat  Commumti/  appeared 
during  his  lifetime  (1915).  It  dealt  with  one 
of  his  favonte  themes,  community  loyalty. 
lectures  on  Modern  Idealism  was  published  post- 
humously (1919)  under  the  editorship  of  Pro- 
fessoi  Lwvenbeig 

ROYDEN,  ACJNEH  MAITDK  (1870-  )  A 
British  c\  angel  ist,  who  was  educated  at  Chelten- 
ham Ladies'  College  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxfoid,  wheie  she  studied  philosophy  Accept- 
ing the  teachings  ot  Jesus  as  a  result  of  her 
study,  she  worked  nt  the  Victoria  Women's  Set- 
tlement in  Liveipool  for  three  ycais,  then  in 
Lullenhum  pansh,  and  later  was  the  first  woman 
lectinei,  in  English  litoiature,  at  the  Oxford 
UniuMsity  Extension  Delegacy.  In  1908  she 
started  her  activities  in  the  nonmilitant  bi<inch 
of  the  woman-suffrage  moxenient,  being  on  the 
executive  council  tmd  editor  of  the  Common 
(Jauttc  (1908  14)  In  this  woik,  she  became 
widely  known  us  «n  eloquent  and  convincing 
speaker  She  was  assistant-pi cacher  at  the  City 
Temple,  London  (1917-20),  and  in  the  latter 
yeai,  *hc  and  Di  Peicy  Deanner  founded  the 
Fellowship  Sei vices,  held  in  a  hall,  so  that  those 
opposed  to  seeking  aid  in  a  church  might  have 
the  benefit  of  then  help  Her  publications  in- 
clude \VomtH  and  the  NovcreigH  Ntatc  (1917); 
The  H<nn  and  the  ("hit i eh  (1918),  The  Moral 
fltandinyt*  of  the  Rimnq  (Jeueiation  (11)22); 
Jllewd  Joan  of  Arc  (1923)  ;  Christ  Triumphant 
(1924)  ;  and  /  Helicvc  in  <!od  (1927) 

RUBBER,  \\itli  the  univeisal  use  of  the 
rnotoi  vehicle  with  its  pneumatic  01  solid  rubber 
tnes,  the  lubber  imlustiy  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  important  manufacturing  activities  of  the 
United  States,  which  by  1928,  so  far  as  its  piod- 
uct  was  concerned,  exceeded  the  rubber  manu- 
facturing industries  of  all  other  countries  in  the 
woild  combined,  and  consumed  nearly  70  pei  cent 
of  the  world's  crude-rubber  production  in  that 
year.  With  approximately  89  per  cent  of  the 
world's  motoi  vehicles  made  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  United  States  should 
occupy  a  leading  position  in  rubber  manufactur- 
ing, and  when  to  thib  is  added  the  pioduction  of 
rubbei  footwear,  as  well  as  rubber  hose  and  pack- 
ing, it  can  be  appieciated  how  important  the 
American  industry  really  is. 

The  wroild's  production  and  consumption  be- 
tween 1910  arid  1928  had  increased  roughly  from 
93,950  tons  to  about  058,000  tons  in  1928  There 
was  ovei  production  in  1919  following  the  World 
War,  so  that  in  1920  and  1921  there  was  a  decline 
in  the  output  and  in  the  latter  year  the  lowest 
prices  since  1913  were  recorded.  Low  prices  due 
to  overproduction  continued  notwithstanding  the 
increased  consumption  in  the  United  States,  and 


it  was  realized  that  many  of  the  plantations  in 
the  Far  East  were  either*  operating  at  a  loss  or 
their  future  was  seriously  threatened. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  a  plan  devised  by 
Sir  James  Stevenson  and  a  committee,  known  by 
the  name  of  its  chairman  as  the  Stevenson  plan, 
was  put  into  effect  to  restrict  production  on  the 
Eastern  planations  and  increase,  or  at  least 
stabilize,  prices  of  crude  rubber.  This  plan 
was  pursued  until  Nov.  1,  1928,  when  it  was 
abandoned.  The  Stevenson  plan  duly  accepted 
by  the  British  government  came  into  effect  Nov. 
1,  1922.  In  1923  British-  and  Dutch-owned 
plantations  produced  approximately  93^  per 
cent  of  the  world's  rubber,  and  of  this  somewhat 
moie  than  33  per  cent  wras  controlled  by  com- 
panies owned  or  managed  in  the  Netherlands. 
Therefoie,  for  the  complete  success  of  any  restric- 
tion scheme,  the  cooperation  of  Dutch  interests 
and  plantations  was  essential 

The  original  plan  developed  in  1922  by  the 
British  Colonial  Office  and  rubber  producers,  pro- 
vided that  00  per  cent  of  the  estimated  normal 
crop  of  rubber  would  be  exported  at  the  minimum 
duty,  while  exports  in  excess  of  that  amount 
would  be  taxed  heavily,  the  greater  the  excess, 
the  heavier  the  tax.  The  normal  output  of  each 
plantation  was  computed  and  each  producer  was 
alloted  a  certain  amount  over  which  he  would  be 
taxed.  There  was  no  restriction  on  production, 
and  the  producer  could  hoard  his  supply  if  he  so 
desired  The  growers  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
were  urged  to  cooperate  and  to  work  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  British-owrned  plantations  of  Malaya 
and  Ceylon,  but  they  almost  unanimously  de- 
clined. 

The  first  effect  of  the  plan  was  an  improvement 
in  prices  in  which  naturally  the  Dutch  shared, 
and  the  membeis  of  the  Rubber  (Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  British  controlling  agency,  believed 
that  the  plan  would  be  effective  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Dutch  EaA  Indies  Naturally, 
there  were  disturbances  in  the  rubber  industry  of 
both  Euiope  and  America,  but  these  were  calmed 
as  pi  ices  soon  declined  Those  behind  the  scheme 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  American 
buyers  cut  down  their  pui chases  and  prices  fell 
below  a  point  where  it  was  believed  they  could  be 
held  by  the  Stevenson  scheme.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  benefited,  as  their  produc- 
tion and  exports  increased,  while  those  of  Malaya 
and  Ceylon  weie  cut  down  in  accordance  with  the 
restriction  plan  Thus,  the  British  Malayan  ex- 
ports in  1923  weie  about  184,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared wntli  212,095  tons  in  1922;  and  those  from 
Cejlon  about  39,000  tons,  as  compared  with  46,- 
OJ)4  tons  in  1922;  but  the  Dutch  shipped  about 
30,000  tons  more  in  1923  than  in  1922,  so  that 
the  Far  Eastern  supply  was  cut  only  about  9000 
tons. 

Obviously,  such  a  small  reduction  had  but  little 
effect  on  prices,  which  fell  during  the  year,  and 
was  not  satistactory  to  the  advocates  of  restric- 
tion, who,  still  confident  of  its  efficacy,  continued 
to  urge  that  the  Dutch  should  join  with  them 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  made  some 
$70,000,000  more  on  rubber  in  the  year  ended  Oct. 
31,  1923,  than  in  the  year  before.  The  British 
advocates  tried  to  persuade  the  Dutch  not  to 
export  more  than  100,000  tons  in  1924  and  they 
argued  that  such  a  restriction  would  be  good  not 
only  for  the  industry  but  would  improve  the  plan- 
tations by  preventing  the  trees  from  deteriorating 
under  overlapping.  The  Dutch  claimed  that  they 
had  not  overlapped  their  trees,  and  that  the 
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TABLK  I — CRUI>E  RUBBER.  WORLD  PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND 
REEXPORTS,   NET  IMPORTS,   AND   PRICE 

[Quantities  are  in  long  tons  of  2240  pounds] 


»uu.iuo      J->uieau.    VA    .CUXBJ 

World  production 

Igll     BUU.     jLSULUl 

Imports 

DBVIU   v/uuiuierue,    cAvujJb  11 

United  States  • 
Reexports          Net 

or  prices. 

Per  cent 
of  world 

Average  yearly 
price  per  pound 
Ribbed 
Fine         smoked 

Year 

Middle  east 

Other 

Total 

imports 

production    para  b 

sheet  " 

1905 

174 

59,320 

59,494 

28,637 

1,616 

27,021 

454 

$1  243 

1910 

10,916 

83,034 

93,950 

45,003 

2,749 

42,254 

45  0 

1  908 

$2  066 

1913 

58,644 

66,479 

120,123 

53,906 

1,881 

52,025 

43  3 

807 

.820 

1914 

74,587 

48,586 

123,173 

64,884 

2,618 

62,266 

50  6 

616 

.653 

1915 

116,370 

54,456 

170,826 

101,093 

2,082 

99  Oil 

58  0 

557 

659 

3916 

161,812 

52,247 

234,089 

121,709 

4,098 

317,611 

549 

669 

725 

1917 

221,452 

56,688 

278,140 

188,255 

4,000 

179,255 

644 

648 

722 

1918 

181,061 

3H,623 

219,684 

146,132 

2,746 

143,386 

65  3 

549 

602 

1919 

348,990 

50,741 

399,731 

240,689 

2,282 

238,407 

59  6 

.483 

487 

1920 

805,306 

36,927 

342,033 

253,680 

4,160 

249,520 

73.0 

.333 

.363 

1921 

277,516 

23,996 

301,512 

185,452 

5,716 

179,736 

59  6 

182 

.163 

1922 

379,520 

26,874 

406,394 

301,203 

4,809 

296,394 

72  9 

183 

.175 

1923 

380,058 

28,583 

40H.641 

310,299 

8,772 

301,527 

73  8 

248 

295 

1924 

394,037 

31,954 

425,991 

329,322 

10,309 

319,013 

749 

212 

262 

1Q25 

488,825 

39,660 

528,485 

400,423 

14,827 

385,596 

73  0 

5C9 

.725 

1926 

582,163 

41,102 

623,265 

417,643 

17,671 

399,972 

64  2 

380 

487 

1927 

568,133 

44,431 

612,564 

431,246 

27,775 

403,471 

65.9 

208 

381 

1928 

626,181 

31,819 

658,000 

439,732 

32,159 

407,573 

(>1  9 

186  d 

226 

n  Import  figures  in  this  table  include  with  crude  rubber,  puayule,  which  is  excluded  in  other  import  tables, 
but  18  included  in  this  table  in  order  to  make  a  comparison  with  production  figures  which  also  include 
punvule 

*  Bureau   of  Labor  Statistics,    Department  of   Labor. 

0  Commercial  Research  Department,  United  States  Rubber  Co,  for  1910,  thereafter,  compiled  from  the  India 
Rubber  World  V 

*  Partly  interpolated. 

great  increase  in  rubber  output  of  the  Dutch 
colonioH  was  accounted  for  not  so  much  by  larger 
production  from  the  estate  plantations,  possibly 
some  5000  tons  over  1922,  but  bv  an  extraoi  dinar y 
production  of  wild  or  native  rubber,  which  was 
estimated  at  over  22,000  tons  more  than  in  1922. 
The  Hutch  planters  also  claimed  that  the  complete 
cessation  of  tapping  for  some  such  period  as  three 
months  would  be  more  advantageous  than  a  policy 
of  restricting 

While  this  restriction  policy  during  its  first 
years  had  failed  so  to  stimulate  the  market  price 
of  rubber  as  to  result  tn  increasing  the  exportable 
allowances,  in  1925  it  became  possible  for  pro- 
ducers to  increase  production  and  this  continued 
in  1926,  although  the  regulations  were  changed 
somewhat  at  this  tune.  In  the  meantime,  the 
consumption  of  rubber  had  increased  to  a  very 
marked  degree  and  in  the  three-year  period,  1925- 
27,  the  world  consumption  totaled  1,674,000  tons, 
the  yearly  amounts  being  1925,  553,000  tons; 
1926,  541)000  tons;  and  1927,  about  580,000  tons. 


During  these  years,  there  was  evident  the  con- 
stantly declining  degree  of  control  of  the  world's 
production  of  crude  rubber  exercised  by  British 
colonies  and  territories.  In  1922,  before  restric- 
tion, British  possesbions  produced  07  per  cent 
of  the  world's  rubber,  but  this  declined  to  53  per 
cent  in  1925  under  the  policy  of  rostiiction  In 
1926,  when  production  was  practically  unre- 
stricted, the  British  share  amounted  to  59  per 
cent,  but  in  1927  it  was  estimated  at  53  per  cent, 
while  in  1928  the  British  territoiien  supplied 
61.6  per  cent  of  the  world's  entire  rubbci  pro- 
duction. 

With  the  rubber  decline  in  British  possessions, 
there  was  coi  responding  increase  of  production 
in  the  Netherland  East  Indies,  where  Dutch 
native  rubber  had  mcicaesed  from  20,000  tons 
dry  weight,  pioduced  in  1922,  to  about  93000 
tons  in  1927.  There  was  also  an  incieaso  in  the 
production  of  rubber  in  liido-Chiua  and  Siani, 
guayule  rubber  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  wild 
rubber  in  Brazil  and  Africa. 


TABLE   II—  UNITED   STATES   IMPORTS   OF 

CRUDE    RUBBER, 

BY   COUNTRIES   OF   SHIPMENT 

Year 

Total 

United 

Ceylon 

Other 

Nether- 

Conti- 

All 

Kingdom 

British 

British 

land 

Bra/il 

nental 

other 

Quantity,  thousands 

Malaya  « 

East 

East 

Europe 

coun- 

of   pounds    6 

Indies 

Indies 

tnes 

1900 

49,377 

8,611 

(') 

(°) 

610 

28,027 

8,388 

3,711 

190r> 

67,2'54 

10,025 

<") 

1,899 

207 

7 

36,594 

14,546 

3,957 

1910 

101,045 

15,557 

(') 

1,278 

1,124 

18 

39,511 

16,127 

«*27,43() 

1913 

113,384 

34,165 

(') 

5,639 

6,536 

81 

43,519 

17,955 

5,490 

1920 

566,54(1 

75,297 

(") 

296,448 

55,476 

72,374 

36,982 

U.,840 

I'M  29 

3921 

415,283 

41,521 

(') 

219,194 

48,846 

53,012 

23,274 

23,977 

5,459 

1922 

674,410 

50,880 

76,826 

406,327 

1,477 

92,362 

26,009 

15,*>26 

5,M)4 

1923 

692.48S 

66,612 

61,443 

399,108 

1,561 

112,305 

25,940 

14,595 

10,920 

1924 

734,845 

85,237 

61,075 

407,850 

3,700 

131,763 

29,026 

10,506 

5,690 

1925 

888,478 

84,731 

66,398 

517,148 

3,991 

153,241 

34,715 

18,308 

9,947 

1926 

925,878 

57,522 

81,532 

573,204 

4,626 

156,555 

29,659 

14,253 

8,527 

1927 

954,750 

73,788 

85,012 

568,644 

1,018 

169,551 

38,146 

11,330 

7,276 

1928 

978,107 

108,305 

82,700 

558,773 

2,121 

192,414 

25,380 

6,492 

1,923 

Value,  thousands  of 

dollars    > 

1925 

429,705 

47,951 

35,687 

244,636 

1,857 

65,639 

16,174 

12,306 

5,454 

1926 

505,818 

33,536 

44,863 

314,878 

2,615 

87,157 

11,845 

7,206 

3,718 

1927 

339,859 

26,743 

80,608 

203,828 

483 

62,817 

9,699 

3,719 

1,967 

1928 

244,855 

28,930 

20,814 

138,012 

609 

49,042 

5,148 

1,379 

922 

0  Designated  as  Straits  Settlements  prior  to  1926 
ft  Fiscal  years  to  nnd  including   1913,   calendar  years  thereafter 
0  Included  with   "Other  British  East  Indies'1 ,   not  shown  separately. 
*  Includes  23,486,384  pounds  of  rubber,  valued  at  910,918,104,  from  Mexico. 
Source    Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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World  production  of  rubber  as  measured  by  net 
exports  from  producing  countries  increased 
from  426,000  long  tons  in  1924  to  528,000  tons 
in  1925,  and  to  023,000  tons  in  1926.  This  in- 
crease, as  stated,  was  the  result  of  the  higher  rate 
of  exports  permitted  in  the  area  under  restrict- 
ion in  1925  and  1 926,  as  well  as  of  stimulation  of 
production  in  nonrestricted  areas  caused  by  the 
high  price  of  rubber  during  the  period.  This 
last  factor  operated  to  maintain  production  at 
613,000  tons  in  1927,  despite  a  reduction  in  the 
exportable  rate  for  the  restriction  area.  World 
production  in  1928  had  increased  to  658,000  tons, 
the  gain  being  the  direct  result  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  restriction  effective  November  1  of  that 
year. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  British 
Colonial  Secretary  in  this  connection  in  the  pie- 
vioua  year,  producers  entered  upon  a  full-pi  oauc- 


rubber.  The  Ford  Industrial  Company  of  Brazil, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  De- 
troit, acquired  3,700,000  acres  in  the  Amazon 
Valley  on  which  it  proposed  to  undertake  rubber 
cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  The  Firestone  Com- 
pany in  1926  arranged  for  a  lease  of  1,000,000 
acres  in  Liberia,  and  continued  to  make  further 
progress  with  its  rubber-planting  project.  In 
Sumatra,  the  Goodyear  interests  increased  their 
plantation  holdings,  so  that  American  holdings 
in  this  island,  including  those  of  the  U.  8.  Rubber 
Company  and  the  Continental  Rubber  Company, 
together  with  the  plantations  of  the  Manhattan 
Rubber  Company  in  Java,  amounted  to  some 
200,000  acres  under  development.  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  progress  has  been  made  in  further- 
ing rubber  cultivation  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
amend  the  land  laws  so  as  to  allow  ownership 
of  sufficient  areas  for  the  economic  production  of 


TABLE  III— THE  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  INDUSTRY- 
Source     Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Wage 

Primary 

Value  added 

Industry  and 

Estab- 

eainjTs 

horse- 

Wages 

Cost  of 

Value  of 

by  manu- 

year 

lish- 

(average 

power 

materials 

products 

facture 

ments 

number) 

The  industry  aft  a 

whole 

1899 

001 

36,566 

70,536 

$15,426,573 

$00,240,559 

$99,880,693 

$39,640,134 

1909 

267 

49,264 

121,721 

25,136,976 

122,745,102 

197,394,638 

74,649,536 

1914 

342 

74,022 

199,242 

44,167,402 

163,034,713 

300,993,796 

137,959,083 

1919 

477 

158,549 

429,273 

193,763,089 

594,343,590 

1,138,216,019 

543,872,429 

1921 

496 

103,273 

(6) 

123,612,873 

377,879,372 

704,903,133 

327,023,761 

1923 

529 

137,868 

605,634 

182,084,056 

501,162,768 

958,517,634 

457,354,866 

1925 

5:i() 

148,525 

659,691 

191,285,520 

721,730,842 

1,260,805,063 

539,074,221 

1927 

515 

141,980 

925,613 

198,052,473 

660,294,888 

1,224,941,390 

564,646,502 

Boots    and    shoes. 

rubber  • 

1921 

24 

23,888 

T>) 

23,428,115 

32,132,942 

94,032,524 

61,899,582 

1923 

25 

29,435 

56,184 

33,670,810 

45,268,988 

131,739,742 

86,470,754 

1925 

23 

24,999 

59,413 

28,057,948 

40,566,085 

115,934,554 

75,368,469 

1927 

22 

26,848 

67,159 

32,078,955 

43,372,916 

124,607,801 

81,234,885 

Tires     and     inner 

tubes,    rubber.  ° 

1921 

178 

55,496 

(») 

75,054,148 

291,554,377 

496,123,  335 

204,568,958 

1923 

160 

73,963 

370,551 

108,623,102 

365,165,016 

644,193,697 

279,028,681 

1925 

12b 

81,040 

403,227 

120,614,081 

559,940,978 

925,001,520 

365,060,542 

1927 

109 

78,256 

592,025 

120,063,854 

499,220,642 

869,688,063 

370,467,421 

Rubber  goods,  not 

elsewhere    clas- 

Bifled  •  * 

1921 

294 

23,889 

(») 

25,130,610 

54,192,053 

114,747,274 

60,555,221 

1923 

344 

34,470 

178,899 

39,790,144 

90,728,764 

182,584,195 

91,855,431 

1925 

381 

41,886 

197,051 

42,613,491 

121,223,779 

219,868,989 

98,645,210 

1927 

384 

36,876 

266,429 

45,909,664 

117,701,330 

230,645,526 

112,944,196 

•Figures  are  not  strutly  comparable  for  censuses  prior  to  1909. 

*Not  called  for  in   schedule  for  1921 

*  Not  separately  classified   prior  to   1921 

'Figures  for  this  group  prior  to  1921  are  not  comparable. 


tion  programme  as  rapidly  as  possible,  exporting 
excess  production  after  November  1,  and  continu- 
ing into  the  following  year.  How  long  the  pro- 
duction would  continue  to  increase  was  a  de- 
batable subject,  as  considerable  areas  planted 
during  1025-28  would  soon  yield. 

The  American  rubber  industry,  depending  on 
raw  materials  shipped  from  foreign  countries, 
where  various  schemes  of  restriction  to  control 
the  production  at  times  have  been  practiced,  has 
manifested  great  interest  in  acquiring  supplies 
of  its  own  upon  which  it  could  depend  for  raw 


rubber.  In  the  Southwest,  there  has  been  devel- 
opment of  guayule  growing,  while  in  Florida, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  carried  on  experiments,  with 
3000  rubber  and  near-rubber  plants,  for  which  he 
claimed  encouraging  results. 

As  the  accompanying  table  indicates,  automo- 
bile tires  and  tiie*  sun  dries  are  responsible  for 
the  largei  part  of  the  crude  lubber  consumption 
in  the  United  States  and  notwithstanding  their 
improvement  and  the  greater  numbers  used 
have  continued  to  mount  and  require  an  ever-in- 
creasing amount  of  crude  rubber.  The  accom- 


TABLE   IV — CENSUS   STATISTICS   OF   PRODUCTION   OF  AUTOMOBILE   TIRES 
Source.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


Tear 
1914 
1019 
1921 
1923 
1925 
1927 

Pneumatic  casings 
Number                    Value 
8,021,000            $105,679,000 
32,836,000               603,896,000 
27,298,000               377,829,000 
45,426,000              458,108,000 
58,784,000               656,492,000 
63,550,000               633,582,000 

Pneumatic  inner  tubes 
Number                       Value 
7,907,000               $20,101,000 
88,255,000                 81,313,000 
32,082,000                  52,858,000 
57,229,000                 74,983,000 
77,388,000               118,235,000 
70,855,000               105,487,000 

Solid  and  cushion  tires 
Number                    Value 
(°)                    $13,736,000 
1,455,000                 43,917,000 
401,000                  14,736,000 
944,000                 29,061,000 
1,035,000                 43,870,000 
813,000                 34,985,000 

•Number  of  solid  tires  not  reported  for  1914. 


RUBBER 
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TABLE  V— CONSUMPTION  OP  CRUDE  RUBBER  AND  VALUE  OP  OUTPUT  BY  CLASSES 

OP  PRODUCTS 

Source*  Rubber  Association  of  America  (Inc.) 
[In  thousand!  of  pounds  or  dollars] 


Product 

Consumption  of  crude  rubber 

Value  of  products 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Grand  total 

792,676 

738,622 

767,706 

911,342 

1,142,096  1,206,022 

1,118,380 

1,099,790 

Tires  and  tire  sundries 

Automobile    casings 

665,249 

630,909 

652,257 

780,279 

803,659 

866,795 

785,419 

771,066 

Automobile  tubes 

478,742 

469,992 

499,876 

608,131 

618,266 

680,026 

624,746 

622,557 

Motor-cycle  tires    (casings  and 

tubes) 

131,716 

113,362 

106,411 

126,343 

117,631 

121,891 

99,567 

94,854 

Bicycle  tiros  and  tubes 

909 

732 

903 

923 

2,189 

2,083 

2,128 

1,834 

Airplane   casings   and   tubes  * 

1,817 

1,691 

1,613 

2,164 

3,011 

2,860 

2,470 

2,845 

Solid    and    cushion    tires    for 

2 

67 

260 

450 

425 

839 

411 

automobiles 

41,355 

33,764 

30,614 

27,373 

40,842 

36,098 

33,190 

24,694 

Other  solid   tires 

1,033 

732 

836 

1,421 

1,440 

898 

1,032 

2,602 

Sundries   and   repair  materials 

9,675 

10,656 

11,937 

13,066 

19,830 

22,514 

21,447 

21,269 

Other   rubber  products 

127,427 

107,713 

115,450 

131,062 

338,437 

339,227 

327,961 

328,724 

Mechanical  rubber  goods 

41,998 

33,925 

34,975 

40,083 

102,607 

98,258 

98,273 

102,258 

Boots  and  shoes 

29,575 

31,909 

37,014 

37,843 

100,675 

114,594 

103,892 

93,875 

Insulated   wire   and  insulating 

7,170 

6,825 

7,797 

7,715 

33,379 

35,487 

34,075 

34,432 

compound 
Druggists'    rubber    sundries 

5  286 

4,731 

5219 

3,532 

13,711 

12.931 

14,048 

8,492 

Stationers'   rubber  good* 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

2,847 

(*) 

(b) 

(6) 

2,746 

Bathing  apparel 

(*) 

(  / 

(*) 

1,404 

(*) 

(*) 

(6) 

2,347 

Rubber    clothing  e                 ^ 

(2  796 

!  8,438 

Automobile  fabrics  «               > 

5,943 

5,613 

9,054 

\  2,153 

21,754 

22,662 

27,383 

9,110 

Other   rubberized   fabucs  e  } 

(5,011 

9,695 

Hard-rubber  goods 

5,589 

2,547 

1,572 

2,486 

12,719 

10,355 

8,073 

7,345 

Heels   and    Roles 

18,341 

9,659 

8,785 

12,524 

27,565 

18,373 

19,616 

23,653 

Rubber   flooring 

1,481  « 

1,942 

2,065 

2,379 

2,971  * 

4,241 

4,884 

4,707 

Sporting     goods,      toys,      and 

novelties 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

3,091 

(r) 

(*) 

(*) 

7,582 

Miscellaneous,      not     included 

above 

12,044 

10,562 

8,067 

7,199 

23,056 

22,326 

17,717 

14,044 

"Formerly  repotted  as  "Other  casings  and  tubes' 
6  Included  in   "Druggists'  rubber  sundries  " 
e  Formerly  reported  as  "Proofed  goods/* 


panying  table  indicates  the  production  of  auto- 
mobile tires  for  certain  years  as  recorded  in 
censuses  of  manufactures. 

The  consumption  of  crude  rubber  in  mechan- 
ical rubber  goods  (belting,  hose,  and  packing) 
in  factories  reporting  to  the  Rubber  Association 
of  America  amounted  to  40,083,000  pounds  in 
1928,  which  was  5  per  cent  less  than  the  peak 
consumption  of  1025  In  the  manufacture  of  me- 
chanical rubber  goods  in  the  past  few  years,  large 
quantities  of  reclaimed  rubber  also*  have  been 
used.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  reported  in 
1928  was  only  $93,875,000,  which  was  smaller 
than  that  for  any  of  the  previous  five  years.  The 
value  of  heels  and  soles  amounted  to  $23,653,000 ; 
and  the  consumption  of  rubber  in  them  was  12,- 
524,000  pounds. 

Manufacture  of  insulated  wire  and  insulating 
compounds  consumed  7,715,000  pounds  of  crude 
rubber  in  1928,  accoiding  to  incomplete  re- 
ports of  the  Rubber  Association.  Statistics  for 
stationers'  rubber  goods  and  bathing  apparel, 
included  previously  with  druggists'  rubber  sun- 
dries, were  shown  separately  in  1928.  Produc- 
tion of  the  three  classes  together  appears  to  have 
increased  largely,  7,783,000  pounds  of  rubber  be- 
ing consumed,  compared  with  5,219,000  pounds  in 
1927.  Lower  prices  brought  a  decline  in  value. 


TABLE 

VI—  USE  OF  CRUDE  AND  RECLAIMED 

RUBBER 

Long 

tons 

Ratio  of 

Year 

reclaimed 

Ciude 

Reclaimed 

to  crude, 

rubber 

rubber 

per  cent 

1925 

387,629 

137,000 

35.3 

1926 

366,000 

164,500 

450 

1927 

373,000 

189,500 

508 

1928 

437,000 

223,000 

51  0 

Beclalmed  Rubber.  An  interesting  develop- 
ment of  recent  years  has  been  the  increased  use 
of  reclaimed  rubber,  a  material  that,  extensively 
employed  in  1917  on  account  of  war  conditions, 


d  Last  9  months  only. 

•  Included   in   various  classifications 


by  1929  had  become  established  as  a  compounding 
ingredient  capable  of  employment  in  a  wide 
variety  of  rubber  products.  By  reason  of  regu- 
larity of  supply,  quality,  and  price,  its  content 
of  many  chemicals  required  in  rubber  manufac- 
ture, and  the  increasing  skill  of  chemists  in  its 
application,  reclaimed  rubber  had  made  for  itself 
an  important  position  and  continued  to  increase 
in  use,  as  the  accompanying  tabulation  shows 
Notwithstanding  the  low  crude-rubber  prices  dur- 
ing 1928,  the  percentage  of  reclaimed  used,  as 
compared  to  1927,  was  not  reduced;  during  the 
last  half  of  1928,  however,  the  percentage  was 
notably  less  than  in  the  first  half.  See  MOTOR 
VEHICLES;  PHYSICS. 

RUBBER,  ARTIFICIAL.  See  CHEMISTRY,  AP- 
PLIED. 

RUBIES,  ARTIFICIAL.    See  MINERALOGY. 

RTJBI6  Y  LLUCH,  ANTONIO  (1856-  ). 
A  Spanish  scholar  and  man  of  letters.  He  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  and  letters  at 
the  University  of  Madrid  (1879),  and  later  lie- 
came  licentiate  in  civil  and  canon  law  A  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish  literature  at  the  University  of 
Barcelona,  he  has  also  specialized  on  the  history 
of  the  Principality  of  Catalufia  His  principal 
works  are  Eatudio  crilico-bibliogrdfico  aobre 
Anacreonte  y  la  coleccidn  anacredntica,  y  »u 
influencia  en  la  literatura  antigua  y  moderna 
(1879);  Los  navarros  en  Grecia  y  el  Ducado 
Catalan  de  Atenes  en  la  epoca  de  la  inva»i6n 
(1886)  ;  El  renacimtento  clasico  en  la  literatura 
catalana  (1889)  ;  and  Documentds  per  Vhistona 
de  la  cultura  catalana  migeval  (2  vols.,  1908  and 
1921). 

RUDDER,  FLETTNER.    See  NAVIGATION. 

RUEDEMANN,  RUDOLF  (1804-  ).  An 
American  geologist  and  palaeontologist  (see  VOL. 
XX).  In  1926  Dr.  Ruedemann,  who  had  been 
assistant  State  palaeontologist  of  New  York  and 
curator  of  palaeontology  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Mu- 
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eeum  since  1899,  became  State  palaeontologist. 
In  1928  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  His  publications  include  Lower  Sil- 
unc  Shales  of  Mohawk  Valley  (1916);  Paleon- 
tologic  Contributions  (1916)  ;  The  Existence  and 
Configuration  of  Pre-Cambnan  Continents 
(1922)  ;  Utica  and  Lorraine  Formations  of  New 
York  (1925);  and  Some  Silurian  (Ontarian) 
Faunas  of  New  York  (1925). 

BUFFO,  1 67>f'f  0,  TITTA  ( 1 878-  ) .  An  Ital- 
ian dramatic  baritone,  born  at  Pisa.  He  studied 
under  Persichini  at  the  Accademia  Santa  Cecilia 
in  Rome  and  then  under  Cassini  in  Milan.  In 
1898  he  made  his  de"but  at  the  Teatro  Costanzi 
in  Rome,  as  the  Herald  in  Lohengrin.  It  was 
not  until  the  following  year,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
principal  parts;  his  unusual  gifts  both  as  a 
singer  and  actor  were  quickly  recognized.  After 
his  rotuin,  he  sang  at  the  principal  Italian  opera 
houses  and  also  won  triumphs  in  Paris  and 
Vienna  His  American  de"but  as  Rigoletto  with 
the  Chicago  Opera  Association  (Nov  4,  1912) 
caused  a  veritable  sensation  Ho  later  revisited 
the  United  States  several  times,  and  always  ap- 
peaied  uith  the  same  success,  both  in  opera  and 
in  concert. 

BUHB  OCCUPATION".  Sec  GERMANY,  un- 
der flistoiy;  REPARATIONS. 

RTTLE  OF  REASON.  See  LAW,  PROGRESS  OF 
TTIE 

RUMANIA.  An  eastern  Euiopcan  country, 
with  an  area  of  122,282  wquaie  miles,  as  compared 
with  53,489  square  miles  before  the  Woild  War. 
The  cession  of  the  following  provinces  accounted 
for  the  inciease*  Bessarabia  (17,146  nquaie 
miles),  Bukovma  (4030),  Transyhama  (22,312), 
Crisana  (8038).  Maramuresh  (0258) ,  Brtnat  (11,- 
000).  The  population  in  1014  numbered  7,768,- 
341,  in  1920  it  was  16,202,177.  Of  the  latter, 
3,348,860  lived  in  urban  communities  and  12  913,- 
317  in  rural  An  estimate  in  1927  placed  the 
population  at  17,709,273,  or  155  per  square  mile. 
Titles  of  ovei  50,000  in  order  weie  Bucharest, 
the  capital  (308,987  inhabitants  in  1917),  Clus- 
inau,  (Vernowitz,  Ismail,  Jassy,  (*alat/,  Temes- 
var,  Braila 

Education;  Religion;  Race.  Elementary 
education,  though  free  and  compulsoiy,  is  still  in 
a  rudimentary  state.  In  1927-28  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  primary  schools  was  1,600,- 
098,  in  other  schools,  215,872,  and  in  universi- 
ties, 25  525  Besides  the  universities  at  Bucha- 
rest and  Jassy,  two  additional  weie  opened,  at 
Cluj  in  Transylvania  in  1919  and  at  Czernowitz 
in  Bukovma  in  1920.  In  1918,  9,695,714  com- 
municants belonged  to  the  National  Oithodox 
Church,  1,456,147  to  the  Creek  Catholic  1,483,- 
929  to  the  Roman  Catholic.  Besides,  there  were 
1,344,970  Protestants,  834,344  Jews,  and  44,098 
Mohammedans 

Though  statistics  on  the  subject  are  not  avail- 
able, a  consideration  of  ethnographic  sui\eys  in- 
dicated that  Rumania's  problem  of  racial  groups 
is  one  of  great  importance.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  Magyais  in  Cential  Moldavia  and  East 
Transylvania,  Saxons  and  Swabians  in  South 
Transylvania  and  the  Banat,  Geimaus  and  Ru- 
themans  in  Bukovina  and  Bessarabia,  Bulgarians 
and  Serbs  along  the  Danube,  Bulgars,  Russians, 
Geimans,  Tuiks,  and  Tartars  in  the  Dobrudja 
and  Russians  in  Bessarabia  By  the  Minorities 
Treaty  signed  with  the  Allies  in  1919,  Rumania 
pledged  herself  to  respect  all  racial,  linguistic, 
and  religious  differences  and  to  permit  the  estab- 


lishment of  churches,  schools,  and  eleemosynary 
institutions.  These  pledges  were  repeated  in  the 
new  constitution  of  1923 

Industry.  Agriculture,  as  in  old  Rumania, 
is  the  mam  resoui  cc  of  the  population  of  Greater 
Rumania.  In  J926  there  were  30,336,000  acres 
of  arable  land,  or  about  41  per  cent  of  the  total 
area;  10,270,000  acres  of  permanent  meadow  and 
pasture;  1,374,000  acres  of  tiees,  shrubs,  and 
bushes;  and  17,912,000  acres  of  woods  and  for- 
ests The  value  of  all  crops  in  1927  was  $410,- 
712,000,  compared  with  $355,208,000  in  1926.  In 
1928  theie  were  4,552,166  cattle,  192,268  buffaloes, 
3,075,782  swine,  12,941,000  sheep,  418,616  goats, 
and  1,939,438  hoi  sen. 


CROPS       AREA     AND 

PRODUCTION 

Production  (thousands 

Area  (thousands 

of  units  —  bushels, 

Crop 

of  acres) 

except  as  indicated) 

1909- 

1900- 

1913  «          1927 

191.1"                  1927 

Wheat 

9,515            7,663 

158,672               96,797 

R}c 

J,2h6                695 

20,641                  9,553 

Barley 

3,378             4,360 

61,677                57,409 

Oats 

2,119             2,680 

59,776               58,688 

Corn 

9,644  b       10,427 

193,209  b          145,475 

Potatoes 

3-13                488 

41.H68 

Grapevines 

216  c             695 

37,436  «•  •       191,260  • 

Tobacco 

53                  76 

48,1  74  f            40,000  t 

a  4-je.ir  average,  present  boundary 
fc  2-year  avt'iaffe,  present  boundary. 
f  5  year   average,   former  boundary 
d  192, 1—25   average 
•  Unit,  gallon  of  wine 
1  Unit,    pound 

PioMsional  figures  for  the  1928  acreage  and 
piotluction  are  wheat,  7,752,882  acres  and  3,- 
551,590  (metric)  tons,  rye,  703,137  acies  and 
300,579  tons,  barley,  4,410,650  acres  and  1,646,- 
575  tons;  outs,  2,711,020  acres  and  932,768  tons; 
corn,  10,548,557  acres  and  2,536,937  tons.  The 
most  important  mining  activity  is  that  of  petro- 
leum In  1913,  1 3,555,000  barrels  were  extracted ; 
in  1928,  31,690,391  barrels.  Refining  is  done  in 
tho  country  and  most  of  the  product  is  exported. 
Principal  wells  are  located  at  Prahova,  Dain- 
hnvitzo.,  Barau,  and  Bu/,au.  The  wells  and  re- 
fmeues  A\ere  destroyed  in  1916  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  dining  the 
German  occupation  extensive  restorations  took 
place.  Natural  gas  production,  a  new  develop- 
ment, reached  13,305,000  cubic  feet  in  1926. 
Coal,  sa.lt,  and  other  mineials  are  produced  in 
small  quantities,  the  production  in  1926  being 
2,731,362  tons  of  lignite,  344,062  tons  of  salt, 
102,799  meti  ic  tons  of  it  on  ore,  and  62,979  tons  of 
pig  11011  In  1927  lignite  pioduction  was  2,850,011 
tons.  Aside  fiom  petroleum  refining,  giain  mill- 
ing, and  lumbering,  maiiufactuies  are  little  de- 
veloped. Plants  are  devoted  to  textiles,  leather, 
iron,  and  ceramic  products.  In  1925,  3445 
establishments  employed  208,683  workers,  as  com- 
pared with  1149  and  58,871,  respectively  in  1915. 

Trade  and  Communications.  Rumanian  ex- 
ports were  $227,803,000  in  1927,  as  compared  with 
.$170,590,000  in  1926;  impoits  for  the  same  years 
were  $201,975,000  and  $171,662,000.  In  1928  im- 
ports totaled  32,145,101,000  lei  and  exports  26,- 
919,256,000  lei  Exports  of  cereals  in  1927  were 
the  heaviest  of  any  post-war  year  and  exports  of 
petroleum  pro-lucts  reached  a  record  in  1928. 
Exports  in  1927  were  greatly  stimulated  by  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  export  taxes  on  the 
principal  commodities.  On  June  30,  1927,  there 
were  31  steam  and  motor  vessels  (100  tons  or 
over)  belonging  to  the  merchant  marine,  with  a 
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total  gross  tonnage  of  65,570  tons.  The  tonnage 
clearing  from  the  Danube  ports  in  1927  was 
9,818,800.  In  the  same  year,  2636  ships  of  4,970,- 
369  tons  cleared  the  seaport  of  Constanza.  The 
country's  principal  seaports  are  Constanza,  Ga~ 
latz,  and  Braila.  In  1927  the  total  mileage  of 
State  railways  was  8744.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  Danube  Commission  was  reconstructed 
to  consist  only  of  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Rumania. 

Finance  and  Economic  Conditions.  For 
1913-14  the  budget  balanced  at  000,232,900  lei 
($115,844,950)  ;  the  budget  for  1929  provided  for 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  38,300,000,000  lei 
($231,711,000  at  the  rate  of  exchange  then  pre- 
vailing). Chief  sources  of  revenue  for  1929  were 
enumerated  as  direct  taxes,  7,802,000,000  lei ;  in- 
direct taxes  and  customs,  12,392,000,000;  stamp 
taxes,  4,500,000,000;  state  monopolies,  8,253,000,- 

000.  The  public  debt  on  Oct   1,  1913,  amounted  to 
$341,455,000;  in  1922,  the  total  foreign  debt,  ex- 
clusive of  the  share  in  the  obligations  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian     monarchy,     was     $1,025,000,000 
at  par  of  exchange  then.     Included  in  the  latter 
were  debts  to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  ag- 
gregating $396,000,000.     The  internal  debt  con- 
sisted of  obligations  given  to  the  National  Bank 
against  paper  money  issues      On  Jan.  1,  1928,  the 
internal  debt  was  23,239,200,000  lei,  of  which  13,- 
769,500,000    waa    the    consolidated    and    9,469,- 
700,000  lei,  the  floating  debt      The  consolidated 
external    debt    amounted    to    $66,060,560,    475,- 
793,300    lire,    129,752,793    pounds    sterling,    and 
499,099,500  French  fiancs      In  February,  1929,  a 
further  loan  of  £20,750,000  was  floated  and  on 
February  8,  the  leu  was  stabili/ed  at  813.588  to 
the  pound  sterling  or  a  value  of  10  milligrams 
gold.     In   1929,  20,390,975,000  lei  in  paper  cur- 
rency   was    in    circulation,    as    compared    with 
578,000,000  in   1914.     The  budget  for  1924  was 
the  first  since  the  World  War  to  contain  a  service 
for  the  internal  and  external  funded  debts.     The 
failure  to  fund  a  large  part  of  the  debt,  the 
inability  of  merchants  to  meet  their  foreign  obli- 
gations incurred  after  the  War,  and  the  continued 
currency   depreciation   contributed   to   the   com- 
mercial stagnation      In  1923  a  temporary  mora- 
torium was  declared.     The  exchange  value  of  the 
leu  for  typical  years  was-    1914,  $0.193    (par); 
1920,  $002;   1921,  $0012;   1923,  $000494;   1927, 
$0.00604.     The  cost  of   living  index:    100,  Aug. 

1,  1916;    January,   1922,   1858;    January,    1923, 
2494,  December,  1023,  3552;  July,  1927,  3900. 

History.  From  the  opening  of  the  World  War 
to  Aug  28,  1916,  Rumanian  politicians  watched 
the  straws  to  detect  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  secret  alliance  with 
the  Central  Powers,  they  continually  sought  to 
drive  a  favorable  bargain  with  the  Allies,  seeking 
promises  of  (Austrian)  Bukovma,  (Russian) 
Bessarabia,  and  (Hungarian)-  Transylvania  and 
Banat  Teutonic  successes  in  1915  cooled  the 
Rumanian  ardor  for  a  time,  but  the  Allied  vic- 
tories in  both  the  east  and  the  west  and  the  prep- 
arations at  Salon  iki  in  1916  led  to  a  secret 
agreement  by  which  Rumania  was  to  receive  as 
the  price  of*  intervention,  besides  military  sup- 
port, a  part  of  Bukovina,  Transylvania,  and  the 
border  regions  to  the  west,  and  all  the  Banat. 
See  BANAT  OF  TEMESVAB.  On  Aug.  28,  1916, 
therefore,  Rumania  confidently  declared  war  on 
Austria,  and  Rumanian  troops  enthusiastically 
marched  through  the  defiles  of  the  Transylvanian 
Alps  to  liberate  their  kinsmen  from  Hungary. 


Then,  swiftly,  disaster  overtook  the  Rumanian 
cause.  From  the  south,  a  Bulgarian  Army  swept 
into  the  Dobrudja  to  stay  until  the  end  of  the 
War,  while  from  the  north,  General  Falkenhayn 
pursued  the  shattered  Rumanian  Army  back 
across  the  frontier  and  into  Moldavia.  On  Nov. 
27,  1916,  Bucharest  was  abandoned  by  the  King 
and  Parliament  and  Jassy  was  made  the  seat  of 
government.  Wallachia  was  overrun,  large  stores 
of  grain  sent  to  Germany,  and  the  oil  fields  oper- 
ated by  the  invader  for  his  own  purposes.  Rus- 
sian disintegration  prevented  a  planned  counter- 
offensive  and  Rumania  was  completely  crushed. 
Some  months  later,  she  was  compelled  to  accept 
an  armistice  dictated  by  Germany,  and  in  March, 
1918,  to  accede  to  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Buch- 
arest by  which  she  was  deprived  of  the  Dobrudja 
and  control  over  the  Danube,  as  well  as  possession 
of  her  railways,  wheat  ciops,  and  petroleum  wells 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  the  meantime,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  German  occupation,  Parliament 
had  passed  a  radical  agrarian  law  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum holding  at  50  hectares  and  providing  for  a 
progressive  annual  distribution  of  large  areas  of 
land  among  the  peasantry.  By  1925,  5,713,600 
hectares  had  been  distributed. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
triumphal  reentry  of  the  King  into  Bucharest 
on  Dec  3,  1918,  the  militant  Nationalists,  flushed 
by  a  victory  in  which  they  considered  themselves 
participants,  assumed  control  of  the  government 
without  waiting  for  a  parliamentary  mandate  and 
took  a  threatening  postuie  toward  their  late  ene- 
mies. The  annexation  of  Bessarabia  was  declared 
a  fait  accompli,  an  army  was  sent  into  Transyl- 
vania to  support  the  movement  for  independence 
and  union  with  Greater  Rumania.  To  create 
a  diversion  in  the  face  of  internal  unrest  and  per- 
haps also  to  impress  the  Peace  Conference,  Ku- 
mania  in  1919  sent  an  army  into  Soviet  Hungary. 
Early  in  August,  the  Rumanians  entered  Buda- 
pest and  proceeded  to  confiscate  foodstuffs,  farm 
animals,  tools,  and  rolling  stock.  Not  until  Ad- 
miral Horthy  was  safely  installed  as  Regent  of 
Hungary  did  they  quit  the  country.  By  the 
treaties  of  St.  Germain  (Austria)  and  the  Trianon 
( Hungary ) ,  the  Bucharest  "peace"  ( above )  was 
canceled  and  Rumania  was  given  sovereignty 
over  most  of  Bukovina,  all  Transylvania,  together 
with  a  strip  of  the  Hungarian  plain  west  of  the 
Transylvanian  uplands,  and  the  northcastein  half 
of  the  Banat  of  Temesvur.  The  Treaty  of  Neu- 
illy  (Bulgaria)  confirmed  Rumania  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dobrudja.  Moreover,  by  a  treaty 
signed  with  the  Allies  in  October,  1920,  Rumania 
was  authorized  to  retain  Bessarabia  A  minority 
treaty  (Dec.  9,  1919)  dictated  by  the  Allies  guar- 
anteed liberal  treatment  of  minorities  in  the  an- 
nexed as  well  as  the  pre-war  territories  of  Ru- 
mania. The  combined  result  of  the  peace  treaties 
was  to  more  than  double  Rumania's  area  and 
population. 

The  years  following  were  concerned  with  the 
vexing  internal  problems  of  constitutional  re- 
form, the  agrarian  question,  and  the  general  un- 
rest brought  on  by  tardy  reconstruction  measures. 
Ministries  fell  rapidly.  In  1919-20  an  agrarian 
minorities  bloc  tried  to  form  a  government,  but 
it  soon  gave  way  to  the  ministry  of  General 
Averescu,  supported  by  Take  Jonescu,  which  was 
strongly  nationalistic  in  temper.  The  minorities 
in  Bukovina,  Transylvania,  and  Bessarabia,  were 
antagonized  by  the  dissolution  of  their  national 
councils;  the  failure  to  hasten  the  land  reform 
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measures  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  peasants. 
Meanwhile,  the  prisons  were  being  filled  with  po- 
litical prisoners.  In  1021  Jonescu  headed  a  min- 
istry; in  1022  Jon  Bratiano  succeeded  him.  On 
Oct.  15,  1922,  the  coronation  of  King  Ferdinand 
and  Queen  Marie  as  rulers  of  Greater  Rumania 
was  celebrated.  The  year  marked  an  increasing 
participation  of  Rumania  in  foreign  affairs.  The 
Rumanian  government  renewed  its  adhesion  to 
the  Little  Entente  (q.v, ),  which  it  had  formed 
together  with  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia  in 
1020,  and  by  its  firmness  it  forced  the  Russians 
temporarily  to  accede  to  the  annexation  of  Bessa- 
rabia. The  goings  and  comings  of  Queen  Marie 
over  Europe,  and  her  success  in  marrying  her 
daughters  to  the  kings  of  Greece  and  of  Jugo- 
slavia, gave  Rumania  a  certain  conspicuousness 
perhaps  hardly  justified  by  its  inteinal  condition 
or  its  potential  development.  The  year  1023  saw 
no  further  advance  toward  stability.  Anti-Semi- 
tism wan  rife  and  led  to  frequent  attacks  on  the 
Jews  and  on  the  Government  for  being  presum- 
ably sympathetic  toward  Jewish  aspirations. 
Fascism,  inspired  by  Italian  success,  appeared 
and  100,000  Black  Shirts  were  soon  enrolled. 
Even  the  promulgation  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion (Mar.  28,  1023),  which  in  some  senses  was 
an  advanced  document,  did  not  serve  to  quiet  the 
unrest.  By  it,  minority  repi  esentation  was  pro- 
vided and  full  rights  of  citizenship  were  gi  anted 
to  Rumanian  Jews;  the  State  claimed  for  itself 
all  mineral  wealth,  including  oil,  to  be  found  in 
the  subsoil,  as  well  as  water-power  properties, 
etc. ;  constitutional  guarantees  were  set  up  for  the 
freedom  of  the  pi  ess  and  against  the  imposition 
of  a  censorship,  for  the  freedom  of  association, 
public  assembly,  etc.  The  failure  to  satisfy 
the  peasants  by  a  land  division,  the  repeal  of  the 
more  libeial  declarations  of  Bessarabia  and  Tran- 
sylvania of  1018  which  established  land  and  elec- 
toral reforms,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox:  Church  as  the  dominant  ecclesiastical 
body,  arousing  resentment  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Magyars,  resulted  in  the  strengthening  of  an  op- 
position whose  character  presaged  future  difficul- 
ties 

The  year  1024  hardly  saw  an  alleviation  of  Ru- 
mania's difficult  position.  Thieatened  by  Russia 
on  one  side,  rebuffed  by  the  Great  Powers,  with 
the  possibility  of  internal  dissension  hanging 
ovei  the  country,  the  Government's  deportment 
plainly  showed  its  uneasy  frame  of  mind.  Russia 
abruptly  terminated  the  Russo-Rumanian  con- 
ference at  Vienna  in  March  because  of  the  Bessa- 
rabian  question.  There  was  continual  talk  of 
Russian  desire  to  establish  a  Moldavian  republic 
centring  in  Bessarabia  and  including  Kherson  and 
Podolia.  Whether  Russia  meant  to  attack  or  not, 
the  Rumanian  official  attitude  certainly  favored 
preparedness,  for  a  steady  stream  of  munitions 
was  proceeding  from  France  into  the  country.  In 
April  and  May,  the  Rumanian  royal  family  com- 
pleted a  round  of  visits  to  Pans,  Brussels,  and 
London;  but  the  financial  and  diplomatic  pur- 
poses behind  the  visits  ended  in  failure :  Rumania 
received  neither  promises  of  military  aid  nor  the 
proffer  of  funds  to  relieve  her  economic  distress. 
Foreign  governments  were  further  antagonized 
by  the  mining  law  of  July,  1024,  the  terms  of 
which  were  very  unfavorable  to  foreign-owned 
corporations.  To  complicate  further  the  domestic 
situation,  protests  were  frequent  against  the  vir- 
tual dictatorship  of  the  Bratiano  brothers.  From 
the  economic  and  political  points  of  view  gen- 


erally, Roumania's  situation  was  quite  as  critical 
as  that  of  her  neighbors,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Hungary. 

As  time  went  on,  the  opposition  to  the  Bratiano 
regime  became  more  and  more  pronounced. 
Among  the  people,  it  found  expression  in  occa- 
sional huge  mass  meetings,  such  as  that  at  Bu- 
charest in  June,  1024,  and  in  Parliament  in  the 
frequent  refusal  of  the  opposition  parties  to  parti- 
cipate in  legislation.  Recognizing  that  their  di- 
vision played  into  the  hands  of  the  Bratianos  and 
the  Liberals,  the  opposition  made  many  attempts 
to  unite  their  forces.  Early  in  1025,  the  fusion 
movement  attained  partial  success  when  the  Na- 
tional Party  joinea  hands  with  the  Peasant 
Party;  their  common  hostility  to  the  existing 
ministry  was  voiced  at  a  big  demonstration  in 
Bucharest  on  May  17  attended  by  some  150,000 
people.  To  prevent  this  movement  from  flaming 
out  into  revolution,  the  Government  held  the 
country  under  martial-law  conditions.  It  yielded 
to  the  popular  unrest  sufficiently  to  pass  a  law 
providing  for  practically  universal  suffrage,  but 
otherwise  made  few  concessions.  Nevertheless, 
its  position  grew  weaker.  Financial  depression, 
the  Bratiano  policy  of  utilizing  the  state's  re- 
sources for  party  advantage,  the  depressing  effect 
on  the  country's  economics  of  the  Government's 
hostile  attitude  toward  foreign  capital,  were  all 
undermining  influences.  They  were  to  some  ex- 
tent offset  by  the  able  handling  of  the  country's 
finances,  signalized  by  the  balancing  of  the  budget 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  foreign  debts,  in- 
cluding that  to  the  United  States. 

An  assertive  foreign  policy,  while  it  appealed 
to  Rumanian  nationalistic  spirit,  created  much 
ill-feeling  and  tended  to  isolate  the  nation.  Three 
disputes  particularly  stood  out.  The  tension 
with  Russia  over  Bessarabia  continued  but  tended 
to  decrease.  The  Soviet  leaders  realized  that  the 
Besarabians  were  not  eager  to  exchange  the 
Maniu  regime  for  the  Communist  rule.  With  Ger- 
many there  was  some  disagieement  over  the  re- 
demption of  notes  issued  in  Rumania  during  the 
war-time  occupation  which  brought  on  an  eco- 
nomic war,  but  this  was  settled  in  1028,  prior  to 
the  consumption  of  the  stabilization  loan.  The 
controversy  with  Hungary  ovei  the  expropriation 
of  lands  of  Hungarian  owners  in  Transylvania 
during  the  ugraiian  leform  movement  in  1020  was 
before  the  League  of  Nations. 

At  the  close  of  1025,  Prince  Carol  formally  re- 
nounced the  throne,  and  his  young  sou  Michael 
was  declared  the  heir-apparent.  A  regency  coun- 
cil consisting  of  Prince  Nichols,  the  Patriarch 
of  Rumania,  Miron  Cristea,  and  the  President  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  was  appointed  to 
act  in  case  of  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand  be- 
fore the  4-year-old  boy  became  of  age.  When 
the  local  elections  in  February,  1026,  went  against 
them,  the  Bratiano  brothers  felt  that  a  temporary 
retirement  would  be  advisable  and  the  cabinet 
resigned,  Maich  27,  after  the  Government  had 
forced  through  a  new  electoral  law  which  provided 
for  control  of  Parliament  by  a  party  polling  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  vote  if  the  lest  of  the  vote  was 
divided  among  minor  parties. 

Instead  of  turning  to  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
strong  opposition  parties  in  Parliament,  the  King 
asked  General  Averescu,  generally  recognized  as 
Bratiano's  understudy,  to  form  a  cabinet  In  the 
ensuing  elections  in  May,  the  ministry  had  little 
trouble  in  registering  an  overwhelming  victory. 
The  new  ministry,  under  strong  Liberal  influence, 
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continued  in  the  main  the  Bratiano  policies.  In 
domestic  affairs,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
without  a  foreign  loan  the  country  was  heading 
toward  bankruptcy,  and  in  foreign  relations  it  in- 
itiated a  rapprochement  with  Italy,  whose  gov- 
ernment General  Averescu  was  known  to  admire 
greatly.  He  presently  arranged  with  Mussolini 
for  a  funding  of  the  Rumanian  debt  to  Italy  and 
for  a  loan  of  200,000,000  lire  for  stabilizing  the 
leu.  On  Sept.  16,  1020,  the  two  countries  signed 
a  treaty  of  friendship  ami  arbitration  at  Rome. 
The  pact  was  sharply  criticized  in  Rumania  be- 
cause it  did  not  include  a  ratification  by  Italy 
of  the  treaty  of  1020  recognizing  Bessarabia  as  a 
part  of  Rumania,  which  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan  had  signed,  but  which  only  the 
first  two  had  ratified.  Italy  and  Japan  had  ro- 
f rained  from  taking  action  apparently  through  a 
desire  to  avoid  antagonizing  Russia,  which  had 
never  ceased  to  dispute  the  ownership  of  the  prov- 
ince with  Rumania.  However,  on  Mar.  8,  1927, 
Mussolini  finally  ratified  the  treaty,  a  step  of 
much  diplomatic  significance  and  one  which  added 
considerably  to  the  prestige  of  the  A\CM»HCU  gov- 
ernment. Another  important  agreement  was  a 
treaty  signed  with  France  in  June,  1020  (although 
the  terms  were  not  made  public  until  the  follow- 
ing January).  It  was  a  treaty  of  uonaggression 
and  was  considered  as  having 'the  strength  of  an 
alliance.  The  recognition  by  France  of  the  ter- 
ritorial status  quo  once  moie  proclaimed  that 
country's  support  of  Rumania's  claim  to  Bessa- 
rabia and  brought  a  vigorous  note  of  protest  fiom 
Russia.  Other  international  agreements  included 
a  renewal  of  the  Little  Entente  understanding. 

Despite  these  diplomatic  triumphs,  the  position 
of  the  Averescu  ministry  remained  highly  pre- 
carious. Queen  Marie  made  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  in  November,  1020.  The  rapidly  failing 
health  of  King  Ferdinand  hi  ought  questions  of 
the  succession  to  the  fore  and  added  to  the  feeling 
of  unrest.  Drawing  away  from  the  Liberals  who 
constituted  his  chief  support,  General  Averescu 
tried  to  corne  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Tsaranists.  When  the  effort  failed,  he  resigned, 
June  4,  1027.  Baron  Strrbey  formed  a  coalition 
cabinet  but  was  soon  succeeded  by  Ins  broth  ei-m- 
law,  Jon  Bratiano,  \vlio,  by  methods  which  had 
become  almost  traditional  in  Rumania,  dominated 
the  succeeding  elections  and  obtained  some  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  vote.  On  July  20,  King  Ferdi- 
nand died.  The  expected  uprising  did  not  occur, 
and  the  succession  passed  quietly  to  his  grand- 
son, Prince  Michael. 

Consolidated  around  the  National  Tsaranist 
Party,  the  opposition  was  now  assuming  such 
strength  that  its  demands  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic icfoi  ms  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  It  was 
supported  also  by  the,  strong  anti-Liberal  atti- 
tude of  Hungary,  whose  grievances  continued  to 
be  the  source  of  constant  ill-feeling  On  Novem- 
ber 24,  the  political  scene  was  suddenly  altered  by 
the  death  of  Jon  Biatiano,  so  long  the  stiong  man 
of  the  conservative  elements.  There  was  no  im- 
mediate political  overturn,  however,  his  brother, 
Vintila  Bratiano,  taking  over  the  leadeiblnp  of 
the  country  and  the  Liberal  Party;  but  the  coun- 
try was  quite  evidently  weary  of  the  whole  Brati- 
ano regime  and  its  subversive  methods.  Late  in 
March,  1028,  a  great  march  of  00,000  peasants 
on  the  capital  gave  expression  to  the  populai  dis- 
satisfaction, and  this  was  followed,  early  in  May 
by  a  monster  mass  meeting  of  some  200,000  peas- 
ants at  Alba  Julia  in  Transylvania,  where 
resolutions  of  strong  opposition  to  the  ministry 


were  passed;  but  the  regency  council  and  the 
cabinet  stood  firm,  and  the  demonstration  pro- 
duced no  immediate  change 

During  the  greater  part  of  1928,  the  Govern- 
ment sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  negotiating  a 
foreign  loan,  but  was  quite  unsuccessful,  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  M.  Maniu  served  notice  on  for- 
eign capitals  that  no  loan  contracted  by  the 
Bratiano  government  would  be  recognized  as  valid 
when  the  Opposition  should  come  into  power. 
The  problem  was  the  pressing  necessity  for  foreign 
financing  of  a  large  loan  and  the  obvious  reluc- 
tance of  the  foreign  financiei  s  to  grant  a  loan  to  a 
government  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  pleasure  finally  became  so  great  that 
the  Council  of  Regency  could  no  longer  stand  out 
against  it.  On  request  of  the  council,  Premier 
Bratiano  reluctantly  resigned,  on  Nov.  4,  1928. 
Five  days  later,  M.  Maniu  formed  a  government 
and  immediately  called  new  elections.  These 
were  held  on  December  12.  Characterized  as  the 
first  fair  and  free  elections  the  country  had  known 
for  many  yeais,  they  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
\ictoiy  for  the  Nationalist  Peasant  Party,  which 
obtained  333  seats  and  with  the  adherence  of 
small  allied  parties  could  count  on  some  355  votes 
in  the  Lower  House  out  of  a  total  of  387. 

The  significance  of  this  change  of  government 
was  in  effect  almost  revolutionary.  It  brought 
into  power  a  regime  committed  to  a  programme 
of  libeialism  all  the  way  along  the  line,  including 
fan  elections,  decentralization  of  government  with 
full  local  autonomy,  removal  of  all  censorship,  a 
receptive  attitude  toward  foreign  capital,  full 
recognition  of  the  right  of  minorities,  a  pacific 
foreign  policy  with  strong  support  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  effective  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
a  sound  and  just  tariff  policy,  and  in  general  the 
establishment  of  a  free  Westein  democracy.  The 
new  government  entered  on  its  programme  by 
abolishing  martial  law  and  the  censorship  and 
reducing  the  gendarmerie.  Negotiations  for  a 
foreign  loan  which  had  been  pending  for  a  year 
were  continued,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1029,  resulted  in 
the  signing  of  contracts  in  Paris  for  a  loan  of 
$100,000,000  to  be  floated  on  the  money  markets 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  It  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  stabilization  of  the  leu,  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  Rumania  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railroads.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  loan  was  reported  to  be  largely 
oversubscribed.  The  policies  of  the  Maniu  gov- 
ernment were  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
Rumanian  people,  who  felt  that  a  new  day  was 
dawning  for  them 

In  March,  1029,  a  law  was  passed  giving  foreign 
companies  equal  rights  with  Rumanian  in  the 
making  of  oil  leases.  Their  attitude  was  evi- 
denced in  the  happy  temper  of  an  immense  cele- 
bration of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  new  and  greater  Rumania,  held  at  Alba  Julia 
on  May  19-20.  It  drew  some  200,000  peasants 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  whose  spirit  of 
satisfaction  contiasted  strongly  with  the  tone  of 
indignant  protest  which  had  marked  the  assem- 
blage at  the  same  place  a  year  before  Besides 
the  Mining  Law,  with  the  complete  elimination 
of  all  restrictions  against  foreign  capital,  a 
number  of  other  constructive  laws  were  passed 
by  Parliament  in  its  first  regular  session  under 
the  new  regime,  ending  in  August.  These  in- 
cluded the  Customs  tariff;  the  establishment  of 
free  zones  at  certain  ports;  the  "lien  law'* — all 
favorably  affecting  foreign  trade.  See  BESSABA- 
BIA  ;  TRANSYLVANIA  ;  WORLD  WAB,  DIPLOMACY  OF. 
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BTJMANIAN  LITEBATUBE.  Rumanian 
letters  have  reached  a  stage  of  maturity  which 
bring  them  much  nearer  to  the  Western  Euro- 
pean standards,  just  as  today,  geographically, 
the  country  borders  almost  on  the  centre  of  the 
Old  Continent. 

In  poetry,  that  magician  of  the  word,  Tudor 
Arghezi  (born  in  1880),  has  brought  a  new  and 
rich  ferment.  Worthy  of  being  mentioned  among 
his  contemporaries  ate  Octavian  Goga  (born  in 
1881),  a  master  in  the  art  of  Rumanian  verse; 
Jon  Minulescu  (born  in  1881),  builder  of  sonor- 
ities and  symbols;  Ion  Pillat  (born  in  1891), 
many-hued  and  of  the  giand  old  manner;  Ion 
Barbu  (born  in  1895),  very  modern;  Camil 
Baltazar  (born  in  1902),  suave  and  intricate; 
A.  Toma,  of  the  sculptured  verac,  Ovid  Densu- 
sianu  (born  in  1873),  discreet  and  temperamen- 
tally aloof;  Perpessicius,  dignified  and  noble; 
Al.'T.  Stamatiad  (born  in  1885),  of  the  golden 
bugles;  N.  Davidescu  (born  in  1888),  aristo- 
cratic, in  search  for  the  unusual;  G.  V.  Bacovia 
(born  in  1881),  strange  and  elusive;  M.  Cod- 
reanu  (born  in  1876),  the  perfect  sonneteer;  G. 
Toparceauu,  sentimental,  tinged  with  humor; 
Em  ic  Fuituna,  warm  and  profound,  continues 
the  tiadition  of  Mihail  Emmescu  (1850-1889) 
and  P.  Cerna  (1881-1913),  Barbu  Lazareanu, 
of  the  quaint  note  of  the  popular,  sweet  and 
melancholy,  Aron  Cotrus  (born  in  1891),  rest- 
less, of  the  soil,  Nichifor  Ciamic  (born  in  1889), 
of  the  tiaditional  line,  F  Adeica  (born  in  1891), 
struggling  with  lebelhous  forma;  Corneliu 
Moldovanu  (born  111  1883),  classic;  G.  Murnu 
(born  in  18(i8),  tianslator  of  Honiei ,  0.  Carp 
(boin  m  1807)  ;  Cincinat  Pavelescu  (born  in 
1872),  the  troubadour,  D.  Karnabatt,  of  grand- 
iose rhythm;  Radu  D.  Rosetti  (born  in  1874), 
still  young,  A.  Mandru,  Victor  Eftimiu  (born 
in  1886),  manifold,  George  Gregorian  (born 
in  1886)  ;  Vasile  Militaiu,  idyllic-;  Leon  Feraru 
(born  in  1887),  author  of  Old  Shanty  and 
other  poems;  Donar  Munteanu,  D.  Nairn  (born 
in  1873);  V.  Demetiuitt  (born  in  1878);  Ion 
Vinea,  of  the  moie  advanced  school;  Ion  M. 
Rascu  (bom  in  1890);  Lucian  Blaga  (born 
in  1895),  modernistic;  Emil  Isac  (born  in 
1889),  dashing,  Deinostene  Botez  (born  in 
1893),  wondeiing  at  life  and  death;  Pan  Hal- 
ippa,  of  Bessarabian  souice;  Mircea  Radulescu; 
Eugen  Relgis,  humanitarian,  A.  Dominic  (born 
in  1889),  impressive,  Virgihu  Moscovici;  B. 
Fundoianu;  Adrian  Veiea;  Aitur  Enasescu  (born 
in  1888)  ;  Ion  Foti  (born  in  1887)  ;  Horia  Fur- 
tuna  (born  in  1888);  Alice  Calugaru;  Elena 
Faiago  (born  in  1878);  Natalia  Negru ;  Claudia 
Milhan ;  Otilia  Cazimir,  the  most  quoted ;  Mihail 
Celarianu  (born  in  1893)  ;  Emanoil  Bucu^a;  Ion 
Al-Georgc;  Mateiu  Ion  Caragiale  (born  in  1885)  ; 
Mihail  Cruccaiiu  (born  in  1887);  Eugeniu 
Sperantia  (born  in  1888);  Camil  Petrescu;  Al- 
fred MOHOIU;  George  Voevidca,  Adrian  Maniu; 
Dragos  Protopopescu ;  I.  U.  Soricu  (born  in 
1882)  ,  §erban  Bascovici;  Ion  Buzdugan;  Marcel 
Romanescu;  Al.  A.  Philipide;  Ion  Marin  Sado- 
veanu;  V.  Russu-^inanu;  Eugen  gtef anescu-Est ; 
G.  Talaz;  Tudor  Vianu;  V.  Voiculescu;  George 
Silviu;  and  Stefan  I.  Nenitcscu. 

The  sway  of  Dimitrie  Anghel  (1872-1914) 
left  a  deep  imprint  in  the  poetry  of  the  later 
years.  His  verse  is  characterized  by  the  grace- 
ful blending  of  the  native  popular  and  the  Euro- 
pean. 

In  the  short  story  and  novel,  the  leader  is  still 
Mihail  Sadoveanu  (born  in  1880)  in  whose  work 


Moldavia,  his  native  province,  appears  in  all  her 
glory.  Gala  Galaction  (born  in  1879)  excels 
in  sincerity  and  his  prose  glitters  like  the  be- 
jeweled  ikons  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  an  old 
monastery.  V.  Demetrius,  the  poet,  is  also  a 
novelist  of  distinction.  Liviu  Rebreanu  (born 
in  1885)  began  his  successful  career  as  a  novel- 
ist with  Ion.  Bebreanu  watches  his  characters 
and  lets  them  act  according  to  their  impulses. 
The  Forest  of  the  Hanged  shows  marked  progress 
in  his  craft.  His  latest,  Ciuleandra  (a  folk 
dance),  is  a  step  forward  in  this  particular  field 
of  Rumanian  literature.  Ion  Agarbiceanu  (born 
in  1882)  gives  interesting  studies  of  fiction 
characters.  Jean  Bart  (Eugeniu  Botez,  born  in 
1874)  publishes  under  his  pen-name  powerful 
short  stories  and  sea  sketches.  D.  D.  Patrascanu 
(born  in  1872)  has  wit  and  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion. 

Al.  0.  Teodoreanu  and  his  brother,  lonel  Teo- 
doreanu,  have  conquered  Rumanian  audiences 
lately.  Al.  is  full  of  the  Rabelais  and  Anatole 
France  kind  of  humor,  lonel  is  more  solemn  and 
epic.  One  discusses  lonel's  heioes  as  though  they 
were  living  creatures.  The  secret  is  the  new 
master's  great  talent.  The  venerable  Ion 
Bratescu-Vomesti  (born  in  1867)  has  added  to 
humanity  a  world  of  modest  men  and  women, 
characters  softening  the  hearts  of  generations 
of  readers.  Lately,  Cezar  Petrescu  has  emerged 
as  a  novelist  of  note  Others  are  Al.  Cazaban, 
Vasile  Pop,  Caton  Theodorian,  Ion  Ciocarlan, 
D.  Teodorescu,  Lucia  Mantu,  lleniiette  Yvonne 
Stahl,  Hortensia  Papadat-Bengescu,  Vasile  Savel, 
Constanta  Marino-Moscu,  Damian  Stanoiu,  1. 
Peltz,  A.  L.  Zissu,  I.  Ludo,  Ion  C.  Vissarion,  Sar- 
ina  Casvan-Pas,  N.  Batzaria,  and  Marcu  Beza, 
both  distinguished  and  versatile  writers.  Ion 
Pas  shows  fine  qualities  in  hin  sketches  and 
novels  of  factory  life.  The  poets,  Ion  Minulescu, 
N.  Davidescu,  Eugen  Relgis,  F.  Aderca,  Corneliu 
Moldovanu,  Emanoil  Bucuj,a,  have  tried  their 
hands  at  creating  the  novel,  sometimes  success- 
fully. N.  Pora  possesses  the  gift  of  suggestion 
and  his  short  stories  have  charm.  C.  Ardeleami 
receives  much  piaiae  for  his  recent  works  Con- 
stantin  Kiri^escu  attracts  with  his  lovely  world 
of  apostles.  The  list  of  new  authors  is  not  ex- 
hausted here. 

A.  Davila,  Victor  Eftimiu,  A.  de  Herz,  Mihail 
Sorbul,  B.  Luca,  Dr,  A.  Stern,  the  translator  of 
Shakespeare,  Octavian  Goga,  N.  lorga,  G.  Ciprian, 
and  others,  contribute  to  the  theatre. 

In  criticism,  we  find  N.  lorga,  a  scholar  of 
eminence,  Ovid  DenbUftianu,  Sextil  Puaeaim, 
Mihail  Dragomirescu,  C.  Stcic,  G.  Ibraileami, 
G.  Bogdan-Duica,  G.  Adamescu,  Eugen  Lovineseu, 
Paul  Zarifopol,  Tudor  Tedoresou-Bi  aniste,  M. 
Ralea,  H.  Sanielevici,  Aureliu  Weiss,  §erban 
Cioculescu,  I.  Shuchianu,  M.  Scvastos,  Lotar 
R&daceanu,  and  others. 

Political  writers  of  fine  calibre  are  Dr.  Nicho- 
las Lupu,  the  leader  of  the  Peasant  Party, 
Constantin  Graur,  Eugen  Filotti,  Emil  D. 
Faguie,  H.  St.  Streitman,  M.  Schwarzfeld,  B. 
Branistcanu,  losif  Nadejde,  Pamfil  Seicaru,  S. 
Grosman,  Em.  Socar,  Horia  Carp,  M.  feara^eanu, 
and  M.  Schweig. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  few  master 
minds,  such  as  Professors  C.  Radulescu-Motru, 
S.  Mehedin^i,  I.  Petrovici,  who,  together  with  the 
writers  referred  to  above,  are  forging  the  culture 
of  contemporary  Rumania. 

BUMBOLD,  rum'bold,  RT.  HON.  SIR  HORACE 
GEORGE  MONTAGU  (1869-  ).  A  British  dip- 


BUPPBBCHT 

lomat.  In  1890  he  became  British  Attache*  at 
The  Hague,  and  was  appointed  to  Cairo  in  the 
next  year.  After  serving  at  Vienna,  Madrid, 
Tokyo,  etc.,  he  was  charge"  d*  affaires  at  Berlin, 
July  1-27,  1914.  On  the  declaration  of  war,  he 
returned  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  He 
was  British  Minister  to  Switzerland  (1916- 
19),  to  the  Republic  of  Poland  (1919-20),  and 
High  Commissioner  and  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople (1920-24)  He  attended  the  Lausanne 
Confeience  (1922-23),  as  head  of  the  British 
delegation  in  1923,  and  as  deputy  for  Lord  Cur- 
zon,  signed  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  (July  24, 
1923).  In  1924  he  became  Ambassador  to  Spain 
and  in  1928  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many. He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  1920. 

BUPPBECHT,  CROWN  PRINCE  OP  BAVARIA 
(1869-  ).  (See  VOL.  XX).  He  commanded 
the  6th  Army  of  Bavarian  troops  which  won  the 
battles  in  Lorraine  in  August,  1914,  and  later 
was  in  charge  of  the  German  front  at  Artois  and 
southern  Flanders.  In  1916  he  was  made  field 
marshal  and  given  the  chief  command  of  the 
northern  group  erf  armies  on  the  western  front. 
He  renounced  his  claim  to  the  Bavarian  throne 
at  the  time  of  his  fathei's  abdication  in  1918,  and 
was  said  to  have  privately  stated  his  disapproval 
of  the  German  foreign  and  military  policy  in  the 
World  War.  He  published  Alein  Knegstagebuch 
(1029) 

BUBAL  CBEDIT.  See  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT. 

BUSBY,  HENRY  HURD  (1855-  ).  An 
American  botanist  and  physician  (see  VOL.  XX). 
In  1917  Professor  Rusby  led  an  exploring  party 
to  the  mountains  of  Colombia,  in  a  search  for 
sources  of  quinine.  In  1921-22  he  made  a  trip 
to  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  partly  in  the  interest  of 
identification  of  the  so-called  "courage  plant." 

BUSItfOL  Y  PBATS,  SANTIAGO  (1861- 
) .  A  Spanish  author  and  artist,  who  studied 
sculpture  and  painting  in  Paris  under  Clarasso, 
Canudas,  Utrillo,  and  Zuloaga.  His  paintings 
and  particularly  his  garden  scenes  won  awards 
in  Paris,  Chicago,  Barcelona,  Rome,  and  Venice. 
Commencing  his  literary  work  in  1890  with  a 
monologue,  L'home  de  orga,  he  published  the 
plays  Ualigria  que  paasa  (1898,  staged  in  1901) ; 
/  Llibertat!  La  mare;  La  bona  gent;  El  mistic. 
Also  the  prose  works  Anant  el  mon  (1896); 
Gracious  (1897)  ;  Fulls  de  la  vida  (1898)  ;  and 
El  poble  gns.  His  works  were  written  in  Catalan 
and  translated  into  Spanish,  French,  and  other 
languages. 

BUSSELL,  BERTRAND  (ARTHUR  WILLIAM) 
(1872-  ).  A  British  philosopher  (see  VOL. 
XX).  During  the  Woild  War,  he  was  a  pacifist 
and  was  imprisoned  for  six  months  for  attacking 
the  reputation  of  the  American  Army.  He  was 
also  forced  out  of  his  chair  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. He  identified  himself  more  and  more 
with  the  radical  movements,  and  when  a  delega- 
tion from  the  British  Labor  Party  sailed  to 
investigate  conditions  in  Soviet  Russia,  he  ac- 
companied them.  He  came  away  disillusioned 
with  communism  and  wrote  of  his  dissatisfac- 
tion in  The  Practice  and  Theory  of  Bolshevism 
(1920).  Sailing  for  China  in  1920,  Russell 
found  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Celestial  Empire  a 
greater  promise  of  freedom  than  that  of  the 
Occident.  In  China,  he  composed  a  work  on 
The  Anaylsis  of  Mind  (1921),  in  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  principal  tenets  of  behavioristic  psy- 
chology. In  1924  he  visited  the  United  States 


as  a  professional  lecturer.  He  predicted  the 
gradual  enslavement  of  impoverished  Europe  to 
the  mechanical  civilization  of  America.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  memtioned,  Russell  published: 
Principles  of  Sooial  Reconstruction  (1917); 
Mysticism  and  Logic  (1918)  ;  Roads  to  Freedom 
(1918);  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Philoso- 
phy (1919)  ;  The  Problem  of  China  (1922) ;  The 
A  BO  of  Atoms  (1923) ;  The  Prospects  of  Indus- 
trial Civilization,  with  Dora  Russell  (1923); 
Icarus,  or  the  Future  of  Science  (1924)  ;  What 
I  Believe  (1925);  How  to  be  Free  and  Happy 
(1925)  ;  The  A  B  O  of  Relativity  (1925)  ;  On 
Education  (1926);  An  Outline  of  Philosophy 
(1927);  The  Analysis  of  Matter  (1927),  and 
Sceptical  Essays  (1928).  In  1929  appeared 
a  new  edition  of  Our  Knowledge  of  the  External 
World. 

BUSSELL,  SIR  (EDWARD)  JOHN  (1872-  ). 
An  English  botanist  and  chemist,  born  at  Framp- 
ton,  Gloucestershire,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales  and  Victoria  University  of 
Manchester.  He  was  lecturer  and  demonstrator 
in  chemistry  at  the  latter  institution  (1898- 
1901),  head  of  the  chemical  department  at  the 
Agricultural  College,  Wye  (1901-07),  and  soil 
chemist  at  the  Rothamstcd  Experimental  Station, 
Harpenden  (1907-12),  of  which  he  later  became 
director.  During  the  World  War,  he  was  techni- 
cal ad\iscr  to  the  Food  Production  Department 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Salvage  Council 
He  wiote  Farm  Soil  and  Its  Improvement 
(1923);  Plant  Nutrition  and  Crop  Production 
(192fi)  ,  and  other  works  on  the  subject  of  soil 
chemistry. 

BUSSELL,  GEORGE  WILLIAM  ( "&" )  (1867- 
).  An  Irish  writer  and  painter  (see  VOL. 
XX).  He  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Convention 
(1917-18),  and  editor  of  The  Irish  Statesman 
(since  1923)  In  1928  ho  lectured  in  the  United 
States  His  later  works  include  (Sods  of  War 
(1915);  The  National  Being,  some  Thought  on 
an  Irish  Policy  (1917);  The  Candle  of  Vision 
(1919);  The  Interpreters  (1922);  Voices  of  the 
Stones  (1925);  and  Midsummer  Eve  (1928) 

BUSSELL,  HENRY  NOBBIS  (1877-  ).  An 
American  astronomer,  born  at  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y , 
and  educated  at  Princeton  University.  He  was 
a  Carnegie  reaeaii'h  assistant  at  the  Cambridge 
Observatory  in  England  in  1903-05.  In  1905  he 
became  an  assistant  in  astronomy  at  Princeton; 
in  1911,  professor;  and  in  1912,  director  of  the 
Observatory  there.  The  stars  were  the  subject 
of  his  researches.  He  published  papers  on  stel- 
lar parallax,  stellar  evolution,  and  stellar  sta- 
tistics, as  well  as  on  binary  stars  and  eclipsing 
variables.  He  was  an  engineer  in  the  Air  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Army  in  1918,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Research  Council. 
Profesor  Russell  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  whose  gold  medal  he  won 
in  1921.  In  the  same  year,  he  became  a  research 
associate  of  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory.  In  1922 
he  was  awarded  the  Draper  Medal  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (American)  and  the  La- 
lande  Medal  of  the  French  Academy;  in  1925  he 
won  the  Bruce  Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
of  the  Pacific  and  the  Rumford  Medal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He 
is  the  author  of  Determinations  of  Steller  Paral- 
lax (1911 );  Astromomy  (1926) ;  Fate  and  Free- 
dom (1927). 

BUSSELL,  WILLIAM  FLETCHER  (1890-  ). 
An  American  university  professor,  born  at  Delhi, 
N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Cornell  University.  After 
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teaching  for  several  years  in  Greely,  Colo.,  he  be- 
came assistant  professor  in  history  and  sociology 
at  the  State  Teachers'  College,  and  after  studying 
at  Columbia  University  and  serving  as  assistant 
in  the  philosophy  of  education  there,  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  secondary  educa- 
tion at  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  From  1916  to  1917,  he  was 
professor  of  that  subject.  In  1917-23  he  was 
dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Since  1 923  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  (dean  since  1927).  Professor  Russell 
wrote  The  Early  Teaching  of  History  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  (1915);  Economy  in 
Secondary  Education  (1910)  ;  Education  in  the 
United  States  (1917)  ;  Schools  in  Siberia  (1919)  ; 
School  Finance  in  Iowa  Cities  ( 1921 )  ;  Schools 
in  Bulgaria  (1923) 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION*.  An  or- 
ganization incorporated  in  1907  for  the  improve- 
ment of  social  and  living  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Its  work,  which  gives  large  place  to 
research  and  publication,  is  carried  on  by  a  staff 
of  men  and  women  trained  in  special  lines  of 
investigation  and  social  welfare.  The  direct 
activities  of  the  Foundation  are  carried  on 
through  the  following  departments.  Charity 
Organization;  Industrial  Studies;  Publications 
and  Library;  Recieatioti;  Remedial  Loans; 
Statistics;  and  Surveys  and  Exhibits;  theie  IB 
alao  a  consultation  service  on  pioblems  of  de- 
linquency and  penology. 

From  1920  until  1929,  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Department  conducted  a  study  of  marriage 
laws  and  their  administration,  making  investiga- 
tions in  96  cities  of  30  States.  The  Foundation 
published  Child  Marriage,  by  Mary  K.  Richmond 
and  Fred  S.  Hall  m  1925,  and  Miss  Richmond's 
What  is  Social  Vase  Woikt  was  translated  into 
Dutch  in  1926,  and  into  French  in  1927.  The 
department  was  particularly  interested  in  youth- 
ful marriages,  and  partly  as  a  lesult  of  its  propa- 
ganda, laws  tending  to  prevent  child  mamage 
weie  passed  in  several  States,  including  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Connecticut. 
The  study  was  completed  with  the  publication, 
early  in  1929,  of  Marriage  by  the  State,  by  Mary 
K  Richmond,  and  Fred  S.  Hall,  and  Marriage 
Laws  and  Decisions — A  Digest,  by  Geoffrey  May. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Studies  con- 
tinued to  investigate,  among  other  problems,  in- 
stances of  wage  earners'  participation  in  manage- 
ment. The  Department  of  Reci  cation  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  Committee  on  the  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs,  completing  in 
1928  reports  on  recreation  facilities  and  needs 
within  New  York,  and  on  "The  Neighborhood 
Unit,"  which  were  published  in  the  committee's 
report.  The  uniform  small-loan  law,  prepared 
by  the  Foundation's  Department  of  Remedial 
Loans,  for  the  protection  of  small  borrowers, 
was  in  force  in  25  States  by  1 929,  and  the  depart- 
ment remained  active  in  advocating  the  passage 
of  the  law  in  other  States,  and  in  encouraging 
credit  unions. 

Until  1926  the  Department  of  Social  Legisla- 
tion worked  for  child  welfare,  cooperating  chiefly 
with  the  Commission  on  Public  Welfare  Legisla- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  activities 
of  the  consultation  service  on  delinquency  and 
penology  resulted,  in  1928,  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
creating  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  investigate  prison  labor,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  Federal  prisoners  in  county  jails.  In 


addition  to  reviewing  all  statistics  published  by 
the  foundation,  the  Department  of  Statistics 
studies  various  social  problems,  preparing  such 
compilations  as  Employment  Statistics  for  the 
United  States,  1927.  As  part  of  its  work  of 
presenting  information  about  social  conditions  to 
the  public,  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Ex- 
hibits completed,  in  1926,  a  report  for  the  Wel- 
fare Council  of  New  York  City,  listing  527 
records  of  social  studies  made  between  1915  and 
1925.  The  Foundation  library  contained,  by 
1929,  27,906  bound  volumes,  and  96,061  pam- 
phlets and  unbound  reports,  and  it  regularly  re- 
ceives about  250  periodicals.  The  Foundation 
publishes,  in  addition  to  the  books  prepared  by 
the  special  departments,  bi-monthly  bibliogra- 
phies on  various  social  and  welfare  subjects. 

RUSSIA.  A  federal  republic  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and 
officially  entitled  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics,  more  familiarly  known  as  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. It  stretches  over  a  vast  expanse  of  territory 
in  eastern  Europe  and  northern  Asia.  Capital, 
Moscow. 

Political  Divisions.  The  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics  consists  of  six  Socialist  Feder- 
ated Soviet  Republics,  which  are  further  subdi- 
vided into  autonomous  republics  and  autonomous 
provinces.  The  principal  federations  are  (1) 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic, 
(capital,  Moscow),  embracing  the  principal  Great 
Russian  * 'governments"  or  states  of  Russia  in 
Europe  and  western  Siberia,  (2)  the  Ukrainian 
Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  (capital, 
Kharkov)  ;  (3)  the  White  Russian  Socialist  Sov- 
iet Republic  (Minsk)  ;  (4)  the  Federation  of 
Transcaucasian  Soviet  Republics  (Tiflis)  ;  (5) 
Turcoman  Socialist  Soviet  Republic  (Leninsk); 
and  (6)  the  Uzbek  Socialist  Soviet  Republic 
(Samarkand).  The  Republic  of  Khoiesma 
(Khiva)  is  affiliated  with  the  Union  but  not 
a  member  of  it.  The  Russian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Republic  is  composed  of  the  following 
autonomous  republics:  (administrative  centres  in 
parentheses )  :  Crimean  ( Simferopol ) ,  Bashkir 
(Ufa),  Tartar  (Kazan),  Kirghiz  (Orenburg), 
Turkestan  (Tashkent),  Daghestan  (Makhatch- 
Kala ) ,  Mountain  (Vladikavkaz ) ,  Yakutsk 
(Yakutsk),  Careha  ( Petrozavodsk ) ,  Buriat- 
Mongolian  (Irkutsk)  ;  the  following  autonomous 
territories:  Chuvash  (Cheboksaiy),  Kalmyk 
(Astrakhan),  Marnsk  (Krasnokokshaisk),  Vot- 
yak  (Izhevsk),  Kabardm-Balkar  (Nalchik), 
Zynany  (list-By sol sk),  Karachaef-Cherkass  (Ba- 
talpashtchinsk),  Oiratski  (Oolala),  Adigheiski- 
Circassian  (Krasnodar);  and  Volga  German's 
Territory  (Pokrovsk)  ;  and  Chechen  Territory 
(Grozny). 

The  Transcaucasian  Federation  consists  of 
three  principal  republics,  namely  Azerbaijan 
(principal  town,  Baku)  ;  Armenia  (Erivan)  ;  and 
Georgia  (Tittis).  Tiflis  is  the  capital  of  the  fed- 
eration. Besides  these,  there  are  incorporated  in 
the  federation  also  the  minor  republics  of  Abk- 
haz  (principal  town,  Sukhum)  and  Adjar 
( Batum ) .  By  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  ( Mar. 
3,  1918),  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  detached 
from  Russia  and  placed  under  German  control 
but  subsequently  became  reunited  with  Soviet 
Russia.  (See  UKRAINE.)  The  provinces  of 
Volhynia,  Vilna,  Kovno,  and  Grodno  were  sepa- 
rated from  Russia  and  became  part  of  Poland, 
while  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Kars  passed  to 
Turkey.  "Hie  border  provinces  of  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, and  Lithuania  became  established  as  in- 
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dependent  states,  arm  so  did  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland,  while  the  Province  of  Bessarabia  was  an- 
nexed to  Rumania.  These  are  discussed  else- 
where under  separate  titles. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  8,240,483  square  miles  and  the  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  1926  census,  was  147,013,- 
600,  of  which  71,024,300  were  males  and  75,989,- 
300  were  females.  The  density  was  17.8  per 
square  mile.  The  land  area  within  the  old  bound- 
aries of  Russia  was  8,417,118  square  miles  and 
the  population  in  1897  was  129,209,000  and  in 
1914  (estimated)  178,379,000.  The  area  and 
population  of  constituent  socialistic  soviet  repub- 
lics in  1926  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
(SF.S.R.  represents  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
Republic)  : 


Area 

square 

Population 

miles 

Total,  U.  8.  8.  B. 

8,240,483 

146.989,460 

Russian  S.  F.  S.  R. 

7,624,817 

100,858,000 

White  Russian   S    8    R. 

48,954 

4,983,900 

Ukrainian  S    S.  R 

174,413 

29,020,300 

Trans-Caucasian  S.  F    8.  R. 

71,232 

5,850,700 

Turcoman  8    8.  R. 

189,658 

1,030,500 

Uzbek  S    8    R 

131,408 

5,270,200 

The  population  is  82  per  rent  rural  and  18  per 
cent  uiban.  It  is  composed  of  182  different  na- 
tionalities, speaking  149  different  languages  and 
dialects.  The  death  rate  of  the  country  was  20.9 
per  thousand  in  1926,  as  compared  with  28  3  in 
1913 

The  census  showed  a  strong  trend  of  population 
to  the  cities,  in  line  with  the  industrialization  of 
the  last  few  years.  Since  the  urban  census  of 
1923,  Moscow  and  Leningrad  each  has  increased 
its  population  by  over  500,000  Other  large  cities 
gained  an  average  of  30  per  cent  in  the  three 
years  between  1923  and  1926.  Population  of  the 
principal  cities,  census  of  192(5-27  Moscow, 
2,025,947;  Leningrad,  1,614,008;  Kiev,  513,789; 
Baku,  452,808,  Odessa,  420,888;  Kharkov,  417,- 
186;  Rostov-on-Don,  308,284;  Tashkent,  323,613; 
and  Tiflis,  292,973.  The  population  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1928,  was  estimated  by  the  Central  Statistical 
Board  at  149,900,000. 

Government.  The  form  of  government  of  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  (U.SSR.) 
may  be  described  as  an  oligarchy  in  the  guise 
of  a  fedeiated  republic  According  to  the  new 
Soviet  constitution  drafted  in  July,  1923,  and 
ratified  in  February,  1924,  sovereign  power  is 
vested  in  the  supieme  organs  of  the  federation, 
i  e ,  the  Union  Congress  of  Soviets,  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  that  Congress,  and  its 
Presidium.  The  Congress  of  Soviets,  of  about 
2000  members,  is  elected  by  the  various  con- 
gresses of  the  federated  republics  and  meets  for  a 
week  once  a  year  The  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  two  Houses,  known  respec- 
tively as  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Council  of 
Nationalities,  the  former  consisting  of  371  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Federal  Congress  of  Soviets 
according  to  population,  and  the  latter  of  some 
98  members,  five  elected  by  each  federated  mem- 
ber state  and  one  by  each  of  the  autonomous 
republics  or  districts/  Each  of  these  two  Houses 
elects  its  own  Presidium,  or  standing  committee, 
of  seven  members.  Between  sessions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  of  Soviets,  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  is  the  supreme  organ.  It  meets  three 
times  a  year  and  is  replaced  during  recesses  by 
the  Presidium  of  21.  The  Central  Executive 
Committee  jointly  elects  Federal  commissars  (or 


ministers)  on  the  following  basis:  (A)  five  Fed- 
eral commissariats,  all  regional,  representatives 
of  which  in  the  participating  states  are  appointed 
by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Union  commissars, 
viz. :  ( 1 )  foreign  affairs ;  ( 2 )  army  and  navy ; 
(3)  foreign  trade;  (4)  transport;  (6)  post  and 
telegraphs;  (B)  five  "combined"  commissariats, 
each  of  which  has  parallel  commissariats  in  the 
various  participating  states,  chosen  by  the  latter 
but  approved  by  the  Federal  commissars,  whose 
authority  is  shared  by  them,  viz.:  (1)  supreme 
council  of  national  economy;  (2)  food;  (3)  la- 
bor; (4)  finance;  and  (5)  workers' and  peasants' 
inspection  The  10  commissars  at  the  head  of 
these  commissariats,  together  with  a  president 
and  vice  president,  form  the  Union  Council  of 
People's  Commissars.  This  body  has  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers  subject  to  higher 
authoi  ity. 

The  whole  country  is  under  a  single  system  of 
law  and  the  single  Supreme  Court  subordinated 
to  the  Central  Executive  Committee,  whose  Pres- 
idium appoints  7  of  the  11  members  of  the  bench, 
and  to  which  body  the  public  prosecutor  may 
appeal  cases  for  final  decision  One  of  the 
members  of  the  court  is  a  representative  of  the 
United  State  Political  Administration  (O.G.- 
P.U.).  Under  the  constitution,  each  federated 
republic  is  required  to  function  on  a  soviet  basis, 
with  a  central  executive  committee  and  council 
of  people's  commissars.  The  Federation  has  ex- 
clusive control  of  foreign  relations  and  alone 
may:  alter  the  external  boundaries  of  the  Feder- 
ation; settle  boundary  disputes  between  partici- 
pating republics;  conclude  treaties  for  admission 
of  new  members,  declare  war  and  conclude 
peace;  negotiate  foreign  and  internal  loans  for 
the  Union,  as  well  as  give  permission  for  such 
loans  to  the  federated  republics;  regulate  for- 
eign and  domestic  trade;  inaugurate  the  general 
economic  policy  of  the  Union,  control  industry 
and  grant  concessions  in  the  name  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  separate  republics;  manage  tianspor- 
tation,  posts,  and  telegraphs;  organize  and  com- 
mand the  armed  forces  of  the  Union ,  approve  the 
budget  and  levy  taxes;  establish  a  monetary  sys- 
tem; direct  the  use  of  land  and  all  natural  re- 
sources; control  migration;  shape  civil  and  crimi- 
nal legislation,  laboi  laws,  and  educational  and 
sanitary  legislation  for  the  Union;  establish  a 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  issue  fed- 
eral statistics;  promulgate  legislation  concerning 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  foreigneis,  and  grant 
amnesty  throughout  the  Union.  It  has  the  power 
to  annul  any  unconstitutional  measuie  of  the 
federated  republics,  and  to  settle  any  dispute  be- 
tween them. 

The  federated  republics  retain  the  meagre  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  autonomy  not  withdrawn  by 
the  constitution.  Each  may  amend  its  constitu- 
tion within  the  limits  set  by  the  federal  consti- 
tution. No  boundary  of  a  republic  may  be  altered 
without  its  consent.  Any  republic  may  withdraw 
at  will  from  the  Union.  In  short,  the  partici- 
pating republics  are  given  a  semblance  of  sov- 
ereignty within  their  respective  territories,  while 
the  absolute  and  final  control  of  all  important 
affairs,  both  foreign  and  internal,  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  government  in  Moscow. 

The  Communist  Party  with  its  600,000  disci- 
plined adherents  is  the  ruling  group  in  a  nation 
of  149,900,000  people.  The  oligarchical  control 
of  the  Communists  is  facilitated  by  a  singularly 
effective  indirect  system  of  election.  The  elec- 
toral system  of  the  Soviets  is  ultimately  based 
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not  on  a  territorial  unit,  such  as  a  state,  county, 
or  township,  but  on  an  association  unit,  such  as 
a  factory,  a  soviet  institution,  a  regiment,  or 
ship,  each  body  being  dominated  by  a  so-called 
nucleus  of  Communist  Party  members,  so  that 
the  perpetuation  of  the  power  of  the  Communist 
Party  is.  assured.  Because  of  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  the  economic-unit  system  in  rural  com- 
munities, where  each  farmstead  represents  a  unit, 
delegates  are  there  elected  from  administrative 
units,  i.e.,  the  village  or  volost  (group  of  vil- 
lages) ;  but  due  to  the  system  of  giadiiated  elec- 
tions in  the  case  of  rural  communities,  passing 
thiough  seveial  successive  stages  before  members 
of  the  cential  Congress  (of  a  federated  republic) 
aie  finally  elected,  whereas  the  cities  and  tlic 
larger  industrial  corporations  fiend  their  leprc- 
sentatives  direct  to  the  Congress,  the  votes  of  the 
masses  of  peasantry  are  quite  effectively  sub- 
merged. 

Although  a  large  or  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  delegates  elected  on  the  piimary  ballots 
in  any  one  piovince  01  district  may  be  non- 
Conimunist,  the  final  ballots  turn  out  100  per  cent 
Communist  representation  in  the  supreme  legis- 
lative body,  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Congress  of  Soviets.  At  its  annual  meet- 
ing, the  Communist  Paity  elects  a  central  com- 
mittee of  40  inembeis,  which  in  turn  elects  a 
political  bureau  consisting  ot  seven  meinbeis  and 
four  altei  nates.  Through  this  body,  the  Com- 
munist Party  directs  and  controls  the  policy  of 
'the  Sox  let  government  Once  a  policy  is  decided 
on  by  the  Political  Bureau,  it  is  refeiied  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
which  passes  it  as  a  mattei  of  couise  ami  has  it 
appioxed  by  the  Central  ExecutixTe  Committee  of 
the  Union,  which  it  contiols  absolutely  To  pie- 
xent  friction  between  the  xanous  impnitant  or- 
gans of  party  and  state,  the  same  Communists 
hold  ofliees  in  a  number  of  oigans,  thus  creating 
a,  political  intei locking  diiectorate.  In  the  last 
analysis,  therefoie,  the  leal  goxeinmg  powet  in 
Russia  is  the  Communist  Paity 

Education.  Public  education  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  rhaigc  against  the  six  constituent  le- 
pubhcs  and  against  the  localities  concerned 
Local  appi opt mt ions  aie  in  the  aggiegate  some- 
xvhat  larger  than  those  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment In  1927-28,  total  appiopiiations  for 
education  xveie  upxvard  of  $400,000,000,  as  com- 
pared xvi th  $317,200,000  m  1920-27  and  $230,400,- 
000  in  1925-2(1  In  1927-28,  11,308,333  child? en 
weie  in  110,373  pnmaiy  and  1819  secondary 
schools  (excluding  kindergartens),  ncailv  40 
per  cent  more  than  before  the  World  War.  Theie 
were  118,192  of  these  schools,  as  compaied  with 
100400  in  1913  The  teaching  staff  numbered 
337,435.  Tn  the  cities,  98  4  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  \xere  in  school,  and  in  the 
lural  districts  004  pei  cent  Since  the  famine 
year  of  1921,  enrollment  in  the  schools  has  shown 
a  steady  growth. 

In  colleges  and  universities,  the  giowth  had 
been  commensurate.  There  were  137  of  these 
institutions  in  1927-28  with  an  enrollment  of 
143,000.  In  addition,  4711  higher  tiade  schools 
had  001,000  students.  To  combat  illiteiacy,  there 
were  conducted  40,759  schools  for  adults  in  1920- 
27  with  1,510,000  pupils,  as  compared  with  1,035,- 
000  pupils  the  pievious  year.  Among  the  gen- 
eial  population  (above  seven  years)  illiteracy 
had  decreased  by  one-third  between  1922  and 
1928  The  census  of  1926-27  revealed  that  05.4 
l>er  cent  of  the  males  were  literate  and  30  7  per 


cent  of  the  females.  In  the  last  pre-war  census 
(1897),  the  figures  were,  respectively,  37.9  and 
12,5  per  cent. 

Agriculture.  Agiiculture  occupies  an  un- 
usually important  position  in  Soviet  Russia,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  predominantly  agricultural 
character  of  the  country,  but  also  because  grain, 
and  particularly  wheat,  is  one  of  the  principal 
export  commodities  on  which  the  state  depends 
"foi  its  favorable  trade  balance,  so  essential  in 
xriew  of  its  economic  relations  with  the  outside 
world.  Fiom  an  economic,  as  well  as  a  political, 
viewpoint,  agriculture  presents  a  striking  con- 
tiast  to  industry  and  trade,  in  that  it  is  still 
primarily  based  on  piixrate  ownership  and  offers 
some  great  inherent  difficulties  which  have  so 
far  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  government 
to  place  it  on  a  socialized  basis.  There  is  a  con- 
flict between  the  desire  for  export  grain  and  the 
necessity,  from  the  Soxiet  point  of  view,  of  pie- 
xenting  the  development  of  the  class  of  well-to- 
do  peasants.  Under  present  conditions,  it  is  the 
latter  class  who  arc  most  capable  of  producing 
the  surplus  giuin  for  export;  on  the  othei  hand, 
they  aie  also  most  anxious  to  gain  access  to  the 
free  market  and  aie  opposed  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  state  contiol  of  the  grain  tiade. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem,  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment has  decided  on  txvo  broad  policies.  One 
is  to  increase  considerably  the  budget  appropria- 
tions foi  the  piomolion  of  agiicultuie,  but  to 
distribute  the  assistance  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
courage the  small  and  medium-sized  proprietors 
and  to  discriminate  us  much  as  possible  against 
the  well-to-do  peasant,  or  A?//aA.  As  the  assis- 
tance takes  laigcly  the  form  of  cierlit  in  the  way 
of  seeds,  agricultural  machinery,  and  fertilizer, 
as  well  as  lelief  from  taxation,  it  should  prove 
comparatively  easy  to  cairy  out  the  negative 
phase  of  that  policy.  The  other  policy  calls  for  a 
more  energetic  effort  to  build  up  tlie  collective 
foi  ms  of  agriculture  under  direct  state  control. 
This  IH  to  be  accomplished  by  a  moie  systematic 
development  of  the  existing  communal  faims,  of 
which  there  aie  a  considerable  numbei ,  but  which 
by  1929  have  had  no  important  influence  on 
the  giain  supply,  and  by  encouraging  the  less  in- 
dividually minded  peasant  to  go  into  that  form  of 
communal  fanning.  This  policy  inx'olxres  the  or- 
ganization of  huge  state  farms  or  "grain  facto- 
ries," as  they  aie  referred  to  in  the  Soxiet  press, 
which  by  utilizing  the  latest  technique  of  mass 
production  aie  intended  to  assure  the  GoxTern- 
inent  a  dependable  supply  of  surplus  grain  to 
cany  out  the  programme  of  industrialization. 

The  abox'e  plans  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  traditional  low  lex^el  of  agricul- 
tural technique  in  Russia  and  the  uncertainties 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  industry  which, 
although  common  to  all  agricultuial  countries, 
arc  of  special  significance  to  Russia  on  account 
of  its  present  position  of  virtual  economic  self- 
sufficiency 

In  1920  there  xveie  in  Soviet  Russia  (European 
and  Asiatic)  399,843,000  acies  of  plowed  land, 
7.0  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  173,354,000  acres  of 
meadow  and  pasture,  and  982,047,000  acres  of  for- 
ests. In  Euiopean  Russia,  the  proportion  of  land 
cultivated  is  high,  wheie  soil  and  climate  permit. 
In  the  Asiatic  territory,  there  are  vast  areas  too 
dry  or  too  cold  for  agriculture.  The  total  value 
of  agricultural  production  for  the  year  1926-27 
was  reported  as  $0,574,000,000,  of  which  grain 
was  $1, 945,000,000;  animal  products,  $1,711,- 
000,000;  and  other  farm  products,  $1,971,000,000. 
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CROPS:  AREA,  PRODUCTION,  AND  YIELD  PER  ACRE,  U.  S.  8. 
Area  (thousands  of  acres)                        Production  (thousands  of  units  — 
bushels,  except  as  indicated) 

R. 
Yield  per  acre 
(bushels) 

1923- 

1923- 

1923- 

Crop           1925 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1927 

Wheat              48,850 

69,770 

70,873 

75,944 

461,259 

713,000 

819,565 

749,559 

9  5 

9.9 

Rye                   66,373 

70,286 

69,789 

69,588 

763,888 

876,964 

901,599 

968,465 

11.5 

13.9 

Barley              16,703 

15,715 

18,217 

17,480 

217,861 

279,202 

253,020 

215,874 

130 

12.8 

Oats                  28,435 

31,414 

37,573 

42,957 

582,542 

797,863 

987,680 

895,625 

20.5 

20.8 

Corn                   6,367 

8,288 

7,295 

7,132 

132,894 

176,631 

143,356 

149,600 

209 

21  0 

Potatoes          10,580 

12,468 

12,916 

13,680 

1,345,437 

1,717,914 

1,819,871 

2,009,149 

127.2 

146.9 

Sugar  beets          810  • 

1,286 

1,328 

1,526 

8,469  •* 

8,251  » 

6,151 

9,900 

4.3  «  * 

65 

Tobacco                 155 

186 

213 

228 

260,016" 

390,014  «• 

386,472 

348,552 

1,677.5  '      1 

,528  7 

Cotton  d                615 

1,609 

1,731 

1,984 

79,348  ° 

352,449  ° 

360,890 

469,871 

129.0  r 

2368 

Linseed  • 

17,396 

22,302 

20,472 

23,621 

5  6 

54 

Flax  fibre  •       3,080 

3,961 

4,167 

4,351 

541,016  « 

823,373  e 

780,038 

749,574 

175.7  " 

172.3 

Hemp  fibre*      1,833 

2,283 

2,337 

2,321 

830,330  « 

1,072,552  ° 

956,991 

1,124,361 

4530  ° 

484.4 

•1921-1925. 

*  Season 

en  dinar  following  year. 

*  Unit,  metric  ton. 

•  Not  including'  Turkestan  and 

Transcaucasia. 

c  Unit,  pound. 

Agricultural  production  for  1927-28  was  valued 
at  $6,836,200,000,  or  108.2  per  cent  of  the  1913 
production  (figure  includes  returns  of  farms, 
forests,  fisheries,  stock  raising,  and  hunting). 

In  1928  the  gram  crop  was  74,292,103  metric 
tons  from  98,698,000  hectares,  as  compared  with 
74,128,000  metric  tons  in  1927.  The  wheat  crop 
(included  above)  was  22,399,000  metric  tons, 
as  compared  with  20,389,000  in  1927.  Total 
pre-war  production  of  all  grain  in  the  same  terri- 
tory was  estimated  at  75,000,000  metiic  tons 
The  cotton  crop  of  1 928  was  estimated  at  860,000 
tons  (unginned),  as  compared  with  632,000  tons 
in  1927  and  744,300  in  1913.  Other  technical 
crops  registeied  gains,  except  sunflower  seed, 
which  showed  a  decline  of  16  per  cent  from  the 
year  1927. 

At  the  beginning  of  1928,  horses  numbered  30,- 
931,000;  cattle,  67,327,000;  and  swine,  20,222,000. 
All  classes  of  live  stock  except  horses  were  atone 
the  pre-war  figures.  In  the  autumn  of  1928, 
there  were  32,000  tractors  in  use,  as  compared 
with  500  in  1013.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
gram  crop  of  1927  was  about  2,000,000  metric 
tons  less  than  that  for  1926,  coupled  with  in- 
creased consumption,  gram  expoits  for  the  agri- 
cultural year  ending  June  30,  1928,  fell  to  520,000 
metric  tons,  from  3,086,000  the  previous  year. 
Due  to  failure  of  crops  in  the  Ukraine,  the  1928 
acreage  in  grain  was  15,000,000  acres  less  than 
in  1927.  Preliminary  data  received  by  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Administration  indicated  an  in- 
crease for  1929  of  fiom  5  to  6  per  cent  over  the 
1928  acreage.  The  area  sown  to  cotton  in  1929 
was  3,142,000  acres,  an  increase  of  184  per  cent 
over  the  1927  acreage  and  of  82.3  per  cent  over 
the  J913  acreage 

Industry.  The  total  value  of  industrial  pro- 
duction was  reported  as  $6,768,000,000  in  1926- 
27,  an  increase  of  10.4  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  The  value  for  the  "census"  or  large-scale 
industries  was  $5,720,000,000  and  that  for  small- 
scale  industries  was  $1,049,000,000.  About  90 
per  cent  of  all  industries  is  controlled  by  the 
state  The  value  of  the  1927-28  industrial  out- 
put, at  pre-war  pi  ices,  was  given  at  $4,822,- 
975,000,  or  about  26  per  cent  above  the  1913 
figure 

The  average  number  of  workers  in  coal  mines 
during  1927-28  was  224,173;  in  iron  and  steel, 
551,656;  in  the  chemicals  industry,  76,511;  in 
the  textile  industries — cotton,  498,930;  wool,  62,- 
005;  linen,  87,562.  In  all  large  state  industries, 
there  were  about  2,164,580  workers  employed 
during  1927-28.  Including  small  plants,  but 
not  counting  village  and  town  handicraft  in- 
dustries, the  total  is  about  15  or  20  per  cent 
larger. 


The  aggregate  output  of  electric-power  stations 
in  all  industrial  branches  was  placed  at  527,000 
kilowatt  hours,  of  which  132,300  kilowatt  hours 
were  used  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  100,300 
in  the  coal-mining  industry,  58,000  in  the  ma- 
chine-building  industry,  71,600  in  the  textile  in- 
dustiy,  and  33,200  in  the  silicate  industry.  The 
capacity  of  all  electric  stations  in  1929  was  esti- 
mated at  2,638,000  kilowatts.  About  56  per 
cent  of  the  energy  supplied  goes  to  industries,  28 
per  cent  for  lighting  purposes,  and  16  per  cent 
for  tramways. 


INDUSTRIAL,  PRODUCTION 

(Figures  for  1927  and  1928 

are  for 

12  months  ending 

Sept 

30) 

1913 

1927 

1928 

Cool                  1000  metric  tons 

33,814 

30,913 

36,300 

Petroleum                    lOOObbls 

62,834 

74,439 

83,327 

Peat                 1000  metiic  tons 

1,500 

4,703 

4,900 

Iron   ore                           do 

9,514 

4,815 

5,977 

Manganese  oie              do 

1,221 

1,618 

1,165 

Pig  iron                            do 

4,207 

2,963 

3,281 

Steel    (Martin)              do 

4,240 

3,586 

4,150 

Rolled  IT  on                     do 

3,509 

2,731 

3,367 

Copper  (binelter)   metric  tons 
Gold  (90  per  cent 

10,500 

15,900 

fine)                               pounds 

135,864 

93,600 

102,000 

Cement            1000  metric  tons 

1,557 

1,837 

Qlusa                         metric  tons 

282,000 

328,000 

Acids                              do 

257,575 

294,684 

Alkuli                              do 

242,612 

284,777 

Salt                  1000  metric  tons 

1,998 

1,908 

2,180 

Sugar                            do 

1,513 

1  3J7 

1,885 

Cigarettes                        millions 

25,888 

39,445 

Wood  pulp               metric  tons 

128,300 

132,000 

Paper  and  card- 
board                        do 

279,500 

306,196 

Matches                millions  boxes 

8,703 

4,200 

5,457 

Cotton  yarns                        tons 

268,400 

312,600 

Cotton  cloth      millions  yards 

5,247 

5,604 

\\  oolen  yarns                       tons 

41,200 

46,300 

Woolen    cloth           1000  yards 

185,286 

214,510 

Linen  yarns                         tons 

67,612 

63,184 

Linen   fabrics    lOOOsq  >ards 

232,924 

210,173 

The   growth    of   textile   equipment    (in    thou- 
sands) is  shown  below: 


Item 


Spindles 
Looms 


Cotton  Wool  Linen 

1926-    1927-    1926-1927-1926-1927- 

27  28  27         28         27         28 

6,151       6,217       248  5   252       278  3  275 
1582       1591        81        82     111      10.8 


The  industrial  output  for  1927-28  was  over  20 
per  cent  above  1926-27  and  25  to  30  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  level  The  year  was  the  first  since 
the  War  in  which  the  industrial  advance  was  de- 
pendent wholly  on  new  construction  and  equip- 
ment. In  1921  the  industrial  output  was  only 
15  per  cent  that  of  1913.  The  only  large-scale 
industry  still  below  the  pre-war  level  in  1928 
was  that  of  ore  mining. 

Foreign  Trade.  Foreign  trade  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  a  state  monopoly  and  is  carried  on  by  the 
Commissariat  of  Foreign  Trade  through  vari- 
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ous  official  institutions  and  branches  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  are  represented  by  for- 
eign-trade delegations  abroad,  chiefly  at  Berlin 
and  London,  and  by  corporations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  respective  countries  in  the  form 
of  commercial  companies,  whose  entire  stock, 
however,  is  held  by  the  Soviet  government. 
With  the  expansion  and  ramification  of  foreign- 
trade  opeiations,  it  became  impossible  for  the 
central  Commissariat  to  handle  the  entire  volume 
of  trade,  and  a  system  of  licensing  the  largest 
commercial  and  industrial  bodies  to  carry  on 
their  trading  operations  independently  of  the 
Commissariat  was  resorted  to.  During  recent 
years,  several  private  concerns  also  have  been 


33  per  cent.  The  trade  over  the  Asiatic  frontiers, 
which  is  principally  with  Persia,  China,  and 
Japan,  increased  by  about  50  per  cent  in  1927-28. 
The  trade  over  the  European  frontiers  was:  Ex- 
ports, 635,481,000  rubles;  imports,  820,059,000 
rubles;  total,  1,455,540,000  rubles  ($744,453,- 
000),  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  1920-27. 

The  principal  exports  are  grain,  oil  products, 
furs,  timber,  butter,  eggs,  manganese  ore,  and  oil 
cakes.  The  principal  imports  are  raw  cotton, 
industrial  machinery,  agricultural  machinery 
including  tractors,  metals,  leather,  wool,  tea,  and 
paper.  In  1927-28,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports consisted  of  production  goods,  i.e.,  raw  ma- 
terials and  machinery. 


SOVIET  IMPORTS  ACROSS  EUROPEAN  FRONTIERS 
(Fiscal  year  beginning  October  1) 
[In  rubles — 1   ruble  —  $0  515 J 


Industrial   equipment 
Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  products 
Including: 
Cotton 
Wool 
Hides 
Other 
Agricultural  machinery  and  tractors 
Consumers'   goods 
Misc  elluneous 

Total  imports 

1924-25 

68,891,000 
315,897,000 

121,897,000 
89,240,000 
15,417,000 
1119,343,000 
28,883,000 
195,766,000 
34,335,000 

1925-26 
108,741,000 
365,298,000 

104,450,000 
31,448,000 
22,857,000 
206,543,000 
43,028,000 
117,144,000 
39,466,000 

1926-27 
146,406,000 
381,617,000 

120,651,000 
35,323,000 
37,650,000 
1H7,993,000 
23,040,000 
45,308,000 
27,438,000 

1927-28 

247,300,000 
435,983,000 

134,866,000 
42,582,000 
38,508,000 
220,027,000 
20,678,000 
95,261,000 
20,837,000 

643,772,000 

673,677,000 

623,809,000 

820,059,000 

SOVIET  EXPORTS  ACROSS  EUROPEAN  FRONTIERS 

]  924-2  5 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Gram 

51,280,000 

155,763,000 

201,787,000 

84,228,000 

Butter 

27,575,000 

30,850,000 

34,224,000 

39,120,000 

Eggs 

25,657,000 

23,629,000 

28,954,000 

40,462,000 

Poultry 

5,025,000 

2,936,000 

7,112,000 

10,687,000 

Meat 

1,132,000 

2,305,000 

4,850,000 

16,073,000 

Flax  and  tow 

52,200,000 

43,919,000 

19,267,000 

20,703,000 

Furs 

60,078,000 

63.220,000 

80,^19,000 

113,990,000 

Timber 

63,209,000 

52,498,000 

71,135,000 

80,256,000 

Oil   products 

62,767,000 

69,487,000 

82,813,000 

98,239,000 

Mnganese  ore 

17,891,000 

21,285,000 

24,090,000 

13,752,000 

Miscellaneous 

141,030,000 

123,232,000 

132,689,000 

167,971,000 

Total  exports 

507,844,000 

589,124,000 

687,240,000 

635,481,000 

aiilhori/ed  to  carry  on  the  foreign  trade  within 
CUM  tain  limitations  as  to  the  nature  and  the  out- 
bide  amount  of  imports  permissible  and  subject 
to  an  equal  division  of  all  profits  with  the  Soviet 
government. 

The  foreign  trade  turnover  over  all  frontiers 
is  shown  in  the  following  table* 

1913  $1,490,495,000 

1922-23  199,300,000 

1923-24  484,910,000 

1924-25  666,925,000 

1925-26  733, 1,50,400 

1026-27  762,869,500 

1927-28  886,830,000 

The  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  for  1927-28 
was  $88,580,000,  as  compared  with  a  favorable 
balance  of  $28,989,500  for  1926-27.  The  change 
•was  due  to  the  big  drop  in  grain  exports.  Ex- 
ports other  than  grain  increased  in  1927-28  by 


The  principal  countries  taking  Soviet  ex- 
ports are  England  (26  per  cent),  Germany  (22 
per  cent),  Latvia  (7  5  per  cent).  France  (7  per 
cent),  and  Persia  (5.6  per  cent).  The  principal 
countries  furnishing  Soviet  imports  are  Ger- 
many (23  per  cent),  United  States  (20.5  per 
cent),  England  (14.2  per  cent),  and  Persia  (5.4 
per  cent). 

The  principal  Soviet  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  cottton,  industrial  equipment,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  metals,  chemical  products, 
binder  twine,  automotive  equipment,  and  type- 
wnters  and  adding  machines.  According  to 
figures  of  Soviet  trade  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  purchases  of  Amei  ican  products  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1927-28  aggregated 
close  to  $100,000,000,  or  about  two  and  a  half 
times  the  annual  pre-war  figure. 

Soviet  purchases  in  the  United  States,  by  com- 
modity groups  during  recent  years: 


Raw   materials 

Semi  manufactured   goods 

Industrial   and   electrical   equipment 

Automotive  equipment 

Agricultural  machinery,  hve  stock,  etc. 

Other  goods 

Total 


1925-26 

934,515,306 

622,974 

4,085,742 

291,311 

8,117*,053 

1,060,911 

$48,693,297 


1926-27 

$50,230,991 

1,924,948 

10,867,479 

1,614,166 

6,617,953 

716,715 

$71,971,715 


1927-28 
$37,990,612 

1,491,398 
12,209,845 

2,802,295 
15,199,157 

1,537,843 

$91,231,048 
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The  principal  Soviet  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  furs,  manganese,  precious  metals, 
sheep  casings,  flax  and  tow,  hides  and  skins, 
bristles,  and  licorice  root. 

The  figures  for  American-Russian  trade  by 
Soviet  customs  statistics,  are  as  follows. 


Exports  to 
United  States 

Imports  from 
United  States 

1913 

$  7,290,000 

$  40,730,000 

1923-24 

4,377,500 

49,955,000 

1924-25 

14,471,500 

103,618,000 

1925-20 

15,750,000 

62,881,500 

1926-27 

11,948.000 

74,984,000 

1927-28 

14,368,500 

91,231,048 

Finance  and  Currency.  The  piocchs  of  cur- 
rency inflation  and  depletion  of  the  gold  stock  in 
Russia  started  soon  after  the  outbieak  of  the 
War.  The  Imperial  regime,  however,  increased 
the  outstanding  notes  only  moderately  and  did 
not  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  inflation  policy 
prevailing  in  almost  all  belligerent  countries. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  War,  the  stat- 
utoiy  restriction  which  provided  that  the  paper 
money  issued  by  the  Impel ial  Russian  Bank 
should  not  exceed  its  gold  leseive  by  more  than 
3,000,000,000  rubles  was  abolished,  and  the  right 
to  convert  paper  rubles  freely  into  gold  was 
abrogated.  On  July  27,  1014,  the  outstanding 
notes  amounted  to  1,033,000,000  gold  rubles  and 
were  covered  by  1,744,000,000  gold  niblea,  a  re- 
serve of  107  4  per  cent  During  the  three  yeaia 
and  foui  months  between  the  outbieak  of  war  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  Soviet  regime,  the  paper 
in  cii dilation  increased  over  elevenfold.  The 
Soviet  decree  of  July  25,  1918,  made  "the  pui- 
chase,  sale,  or  possession  of  piecious  metals  in 
bullion  or  gold  punisluible  by  impiisonment  of 
not  less  than  10  years  in  huid  labor  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  entire  piopeity  of  the  culprit." 
The  only  cuirency  authon/ed  was  the  Soviet 
paper  ruble,  not  backed  by  anv  reset  ve  or  secuiity 
but  circulating  by  virtue  of  its  acceptance  by  ail 
government  institutions,  trusts,  and  trading- 
stores.  With  the  inauguiation  of  the  "new  eco- 
nomic policy"  and  the  legalization  of  piivate 
trading,  the  Soviet  ruble  began  to  depreciate 
rapidly.  When  trade  with  the  outside  world 
was  resumed,  involving  pui chases  on  a  large 
scale  from  the  peasantry  and  the  concomitant 
exhaustion  of  the  gold  resci  ve  appropnated  by 
the  Soviet  government,  heavy  budget  deficits  be- 
gan piling  up;  these  were  met  by  more  issuea  of 
paper  money,  and  inflation  assumed  gigantic 
pioportions. 

The  deciee  of  Oct.  17,  1920,  designated  the 
possession  of  gold,  siher,  platinum,  foreign  ex- 
change, etc.,  as  legal,  but  sub]ect  to  compulaoiy 
delivciy  to  the  state  against  a  compensation 
fixed  by  the  Commissariat  of  Finance  according 
to  average  market  value.  All  transactions  in 
valuables  or  currency  weie  still  completely  pro- 
hibited. The  deciee  of  Nov.  18,  J921,  giantcd 
to  the  State  Bank  the  monopoly  of  pui  chase  and 
sale  of  foieign  currency  and  precious  metals  in 
com  and  bullion.  From  this  indirectly  followed 
the  right  to  sell  money  or  valuables  to  the  State 
Bank  but  not  to  pin  chase  them  from  the  Bank. 
The  decree  of  Apr.  4,  1922,  abrogated  the  principle 
of  compulsory  delivery  to  the  state  of  property  in 
precious  metals  or  foreign  exchange;  but  it  per- 
mitted the  fiee  circulation  of  piecious  metals  in 
the  form  of  bullion  only,  leaving  in  foroe  the 
monopoly  of  the  State  Bank  on  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  coin  and  foreign  exchange.  By  decree 
of  July  27,  1922,  state  and  cooperative  in- 
stitutions were  permitted  to  accept  gold  or  prec- 


ious metals  in  coin  in  payment  for  goods  or  ser- 
vices, provided  immediate  deposit  thereof  was 
made  to  their  accounts  with  the  State  Bank. 

In  December,  1922,  the  issue  of  so-called  cher- 
yoneta,  bank  notes  by  the  State  Bank  was  author- 
ized ;  these  eventually  became  standard  currency. 
These  notes  of  10-ruble  denomination  were  secured 
according  to  law  by  gold,  silver,  and  stable  foreign 
exchange,  to  the  extent  of  not  Jess  than  one- 
quarter  of  face  value,  the  balance  being  covered 
by  drafts,  notes,  waiehouse  receipts,  and  other 
transferable  collateral.  Ever  since  the  inception 
of  its  note  issue,  however,  the  State  Bank  has 
maintained  the  gold  security  in  reseive  of  the 
chervonets  notes  at  50  per  cent  of  face  value. 
The  decree  of  Jan.  29,  1923,  abolished  the  monop- 
oly of  the  State  Bank  on  purchase  and  sale  of 
foreign  currency  and  admitted  trading  in  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  m  foieign  currency,  and  in 
checks  and  bills  of  exchange.  The  chervonets 
notes  have  letained  their  panty  with  the  gold 
ruble  in  terms  of  Soviet  curiency  and  cii  dilate 
at  par  with  the  pound  sterling  and  practically  so 
with  the  dollar.  At  the  same  time,  the  sound  or 
purchasing  value  of  the  entire  muss  of  papei-iuble 
currency  outstanding  was  chopping  precipitously. 
On  Jan.  1,  1923,  it  was  estimated  at  101,900,000 
gold  rubles,  on  June  1,  at  88,702,000,  on  Jan  1, 
1924,  at  59,500,000;  and  on  Febiuary  1,  at  only 
39,000,000  mbles.  The  total  Soviet  paper  money 
in  circulation  on  Jan.  1,  1924,  \vas  about  178,000*- 
000,000,000,000  lublen.  Of  this  astionomieal 
amount,  31,000,000,000,000,000  had  been  issued 
in  Oetobei,  45,000,000,000.000,000  in  November, 
and  80,000,000,000,000,000  in  Decembci .  By  Jan. 
1,  1924,  clierronets  bank  notes  assumed  a  piedom- 
inant  position  as  a  medium  of  exchange  A  series 
of  decrees  piomulgated  dining  the  last  week  of 
February  and  dm  ing  March,  1924,  introduced 
a  reform  in  the  Russian  monetary  system  By 
a  deciee  effective  on  Febiuary  15,  tlie  Soviet  paper 
ruble  was  abolished,  and  the  clien  otiets  bank 
note  was  made  standard  cuiienry.  By  the  second 
and  third  decrees  issued  on  Febiuary  29  to  regu- 
late appli ration  of  the  first  decree,  the  system 
of  reckoning  in  index  iiibles  based  on  1913 
prices  was  abolished,  and  the  payment  of  fixed 
wage  rates  in  fhcrroncl s  rubles  was  substituted 
for  their  payment  in  Soviet  curiency,  as  based  on 
the  cost-of -living  index.  On  Mar.  10,  1924,  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  Soviet  papei  curiency 
would  be  redeemed  for  chcmwicts  notes  at  the 
rate  of  500,000  mbles  of  1923  issue  (each  of  which 
is  equal  to  1,000,000  original  Soviet  rubles),  for 
one  chcrvonets  ruble.  Treasury  bills  of  1-,  3-, 
and  5-i  uble  denominations  weie  put  in  circulation 
instead,  not  backed  by  any  socui  ity  but  exchange- 
able for  rhcrrouels  notes  at  any  of  the  state- 
controlled  banks.  In  addition,  silvei  and  copper 
coin  was  put  in  circulation.  By  May,  1,  1924, 
there  were  issued  87,000,000  mbles  of  the  new 
Treasury  bills,  20,000,000  rubles  of  silver,  and 
3,000,000  rubles  in  copper,  a  total  value  of  110,- 
000,000  rubles  of  fractional  cuirency;  the  amount 
of  chcrvonctfi  bank  notes  in  circulation  rose  to 
305,000,000  rubles,  making  a  total  of  415,000,000 
rubles  in  circulation,  with  the  fractional  cuirency 
amounting  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total,  as 
against  40  per  cent  prior  to  the  War. 

By  the  end  of  June,  1924,  Soviet  currency  was 
established  on  a  gold  basis,  and  since  that  time 
there  have  been  no  unsecured  paper  issues.  The 
budget  of  Soviet  fiscal  years,  ending  Septcmbei 
30,  in  millions  of  rubles  (1  ruble  equals  $0.515) 
were  as  follows: 
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1024-25  1925-26  1926-27  1927-28 

(actual)  (actual)  (actual)  (actual) 

Revenues               2,005  1  8,000  7  5,201  3  6,426.9 

Expenditures        2,875  6  3,867  8  5,151.3  6,008. 

Revenues  for  1027-28  showed  gains  in  all  de- 
partments except  the  agricultural  tax,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  Revenues  from 
loans  were  070,000,000  rubles,  an  increase  of  142 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  Federal  budget  for  1928-29  was  fixed 
in  preliminary  figures  at  7,731,500,000  rubles. 

Currency  in  circulation  on  Jan.  1,  1929,  was 
2027.8  million  rubles,  as  compared  with  1670.8 
million  rubles  on  Oct.  1,  1927.  The  retail-price 
index  (prices  of  1913  equal  100),  as  of  Oct.  1, 
1928,  was  210  8,  as  compared  with  198  as  of  Oct. 
1,  1927.  The  wholesale-price  index  was  176.1,  as 
compared  with  170  the  previous  year.  The  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  State  Bank  as  of  Oct  1,  1928, 
showed  liabilities  and  assets  of  4,371,397,000 
rubles,  and  increase  of  508,203,000  rubles,  as  com- 
paied  with  Oct.  1,  1927.  The  capital  was 
250,000,000  rubles  Deposits  and  current  ac- 
counts wore  1,553,125,000  rubles,  an  increase  of 
260,190,000.  Assets  of  bullion,  com,  precious 
metals,  and  foreign  curiency  were  291,022,000 
rubles,  a  decrease  of  8,900,000 

Transportation.  In  1929  the  railway  mileage 
of  the  Soviet  Union  was  48,125  milew,  as  compared 
with  about  36,00tf  in  1913  and  42,000  miles  in 
1917  Under  the  five-year  plan  drawn  up  for 
the  railways,  construction  of  11,500  miles  of  line 
is  planned  for  the  period,  to  cost  $1)50,000,000. 
In  1920-27  the  revenues  from  opeiation  were 
$768,277,000  and  expenditures  $650,960,000,  giv- 
ing a  net  profit  of  $117,317,000,  as  compared  with 
$91,567,000  the  previous  year  In  1927-28  reve- 
nues from  operation  were  $898,675,000.  Average 
daily  freight  loadings  were  31,183  in  1920-27,  as 
compared  with  27,808  the  previous  year.  Freight 
transported  in  1927-28  totaled  150,611,000  tons, 
as  compared  to  135,728,000  tons  in  1926-27. 
New  locomotives  built  in  Soviet  plants  during 
1927-28  numbered  480,  as  compared  with  441  the 
previous  year  The  number  of  permanent  and 
temporary  employees  in  1927-28  was  1,070,000 
There  were  7000  miles  of  airplane  lines  in  oper- 
ation in  1928 

Internal  Waterways.  The  length  of  navi- 
gable mileage  in  European  Russia  amounts  to 
25,545  miles  and  in  Asia  to  30,100  miles,  besides 
longer  mileage  suitable  for  rafting  purposes  only 
The  river  licet  in  1913  within  the  1924  Soviet 
borders  consisted  of  3925  power-driven  cargo 
boats  of  682,528  aggregate  indicated  hoi  se  power ; 
20,573  sailing  and  other  vessels,  with  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  12,907,000  long  tons.  On  Jan.  1,  1926, 
on  the  inland  wateiways,  there  were  3245  vessels 
of  530,278  tons,  of  which  464,789  tons  were  state 
owned.  The  volume  of  river  transpoit  in  1913 
was  44,364,000  long  tons  and  16,200,000  passen- 
gers, in  1928  the  amount  of  goods  transported 
was  37,000,000  metiic  tons  and  the  number  of 
passengeis  carried  m  1927  was  15,900,000. 

Merchant  Marine.  In  1914  there  were  1005 
steamships,  avei  aging  826  tons  gross  registry,  of 
aveiage  capacity  of  487  tons;  55  motor-driven 
vessels  of  380  tons  deadweight  average,  and  238 
tons  average  capacity.  In  1927  the  merchant 
marine  consisted  of  346  vessels  (of  100  tons  or 
more)  of  308,882  gross  tons. 

History.  The  outbreak  of  the  War  in  August, 
1914,  produced  a  mighty  demonstration  of  Rus- 
sian Pan-Slavism.  Internal  dissensions  and 


strikes  were  submerged  in  a  wave  of  patriotism. 
The  Duma  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Czar, 
and  the  representatives  of  dissentient  nationali- 
ties made  striking  asseverations  of  loyalty.  All 
Russian  political  groups,  except  the  Bolshevist 
wing  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  expressed 
their  resolution  to  spare  no  effort  in  assisting 
the  Government  to  maintain  the  country's  in- 
tegrity and  to  defend  coreligionists  and  kins- 
men abroad.  Even  leading  anarchists  espoused 
the  national  cause  with  enthusiasm.  The  Gov- 
ernment made  some  attempt  to  conciliate  discon- 
tented minorities.  The  struggle  with  the  Finnish 
Diet  was  suspended;  the  Poles  were  piomised, 
by  proclamation  of  the  generalissimo,  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  a  grant  of  early  autonomy  and 
ultimate  reunion  under  the  Russian  sceptre  with 
their  fellow-nationals  of  Germany  and  Austna, 
and  restrictions  on  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Luther- 
ans lapsed  temporarily.  The  permanent  aboli- 
tion of  the  sale  of  vodka  decreed  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  met  with  widespiead  pop- 
ular support  Large  social  gioups  were  oigan- 
ized  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War:  local 
provincial  councils  formed  the  All-Russian  Union 
of  Zemstvos,  and  Municipal  Councils  were  sim- 
ilarly federated  into  a  national  society.  These 
bodies  rendered  valuable  service  in  auxiliary 
relief  work,  although  continually  hampered  by  a 
suspicious  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  national 
Government  The  dynasty  had  been  given  a 
unique  opportunity  to  retrieve  its  misdeeds  and 
blunders  by  placing  itself  wholeheartedly  at  the 
head  of  a  gieat  popular  movement;  but  C/ar 
Nicholas  11,  although  well-meaning,  was  narrow- 
minded  and  weak.  Surrounded  by  reactionaiy 
nobles,  priests,  and  bureaucrats,  he  "utilized  the 
temporary  heat  of  national  altruism  and  patriot- 
ism in  order  to  forge  iron  links  in  the  chain  of 
social  inequality  and  political  absolutism." 

The  Russian  invasion  of  East  Piussia  met 
with  an  ovei  whelming  catastrophe  in  the  Battle 
of  Tannenberg,  but  simultaneously  Russian  arms 
gained  signal  successes  against  the  Austrian;*  in 
Galicia.  Refoim  in  Poland  was  delayed  while 
reactionary  and  ultra-nationalistic  otticiata  de- 
voted themselves  to  energetic  measures  for  Rus- 
sifying conquered  Galicia.  Duiing  the  winter 
of  1914-15,  although  the  Russians  held  their 
own  on  the  eastern  front,  they  showed  few  signs 
of  sweeping  like  a  "tidal  wave"  on  Berlin  or 
Vienna,  as  optimiHtic  Allied  publicists  hoped 
At  the  opening  of  the  Duma  in  February,  1915, 
Piemicr  Gorem^kin  expiessed  unwaveiing  con- 
fidence in  ultimate  victory,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Legislative  seemed  to  share  his  faith.  Mean- 
while, the  Russian  Foieign  Minister,  Sazonov, 
had  taken  diplomatic  measures  to  insure  the 
acquisition  of  Constantinople.  The  Czar's  Gov- 
ernment hailed  with  delight  the  opportunity  af- 
forded to  declare  war  on  Turkey  (Oct.  31,  1914). 
On  Nov.  14,  1914,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Petrograd  informed  Sazonov  that  Russia  might 
have  Constantinople,  and  during  the  following 
March  (1915),  a  secret  arrangement  was  con- 
summated with  France  and  Great  Britain, 
whereby  Russia  was  also  to  get  the  whole  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  except  a  district  around  Ad- 
rianople  and  Kirk-Kihsse;  the  Asiatic  shores 
of  the  Bosporus;  and  about  80  miles  of  the 
Black  Sea  coast  in  Asia  Minor,  all  in  return  for 
according  the  British  and  French  like  satisfac- 
tions in  other  regions.  At  that  very  moment,  an 
Anglo-French  expeditionary  force  was  engaged 
in  trying  to  force  the  Dardanelles  in  response 
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to  a  Russian  plea  for  a  relief  of  pressure  on  the 
Caucasus  front,  where  the  Turks  had  concen- 
trated their  main  strength.  Russia  failed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Allies  In  that  tremendous  un- 
dertaking, so  vital  to  her  interests  and  so  essen- 
tial to  Entente  victory,  and  with  what  now  ap- 
pears to  have  been  consummate  folly,  fathered  by 
greed,  the  Russian  cabinet  definitely  vetoed  the 
plan  to  obtain  Greek  military  aid  in  opening  the 
Straits;  the  Greeks,  so  Pctrograd  feared,  might 
pree'mpt  Constantinople.  The  debacle  which 
eventuated  had  a  direct  causal  effect  on  Russia's 
subsequent  collapse,  since  it  deprived  her  of  a 
line  of  communications  which,  if  kept  open, 
would  have  facilitated  the  shipment  of  supplies 
and  munitions  to  her  poorly  armed  legions.  In 
a  struggle  of  machinery  and  specialized  tech- 
nical equipment  such  as  the  War  was  proving, 
Russia  was  ill  prepared  for  battle;  a  land  of 
primitive  agriculturists,  in  a  semi-feudal  society, 
geographically  cut  off  from  assistance,  she  lacked 
the  requisite  resources  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion. 

The  year  1915  had  opened  rather  brightly  for 
Russia.  To  be  sure,  the  Government  was  ex- 
periencing great  financial  difficulties,  but  France 
and  Great  Britain  lent  valuable  assistance  in 
sustaining  Russian  credit,  and  a  large  loan  was 
floated  in  America.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1915,  the  armies  in  the  west  being  deadlocked, 
a  gigantic  Teutonic  force  was  concentrated  on  the 
eastern  front,  and  the  Russians  suffered  a  series 
of  disastrous  defeats.  Russian  generals,  several 
of  whom  had  conspicuous  ability,  were  grievously 
handicapped  by  intolerable  social  and  economic 
conditions.  Russia's  illiterate  peasant  armies, 
valorous  but  woefully  short  of  munitions  and  sup- 
plies, could  not  cope  on  equal  terms  with  the  dis- 
ciplined and  well-armed  tioops  of  the  Central 
Powers.  During  May  and  June,  General  von 
Mackensen,  with  combined  Austro-Hungarian 
and  German  Armies,  expelled  the  Russians  from 
Galicia,  immediately  thereafter,  General  von 
Hindenburg,  the  victor  of  Tanneriberg,  directed  a 
mighty  thrust  at  Russian  Poland.  Ky  October, 
1915,  all  of  Poland,  together  with  most  of 
Lithuania  and  Courland,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  powers,  and  the  military  prestige  of 
Russia  was  destroyed.  Up  to  October,  1915, 
Russia  had  lost  approximately  2,500,000  men- 
500,000  dead,  1,000,000  wounded,  and  1,000,000 
taken  prisoner 

The  Meeting  of  the  Duma.  The  reverses  in 
the  field  had  profound  repercussions  on  political 
life.  Patriots  assailed  the  Government  for  its 
criminal  inefficiency  and  accused  leading  gen- 
erals of  incompetence.  An  early  session  of  the 
Duma  arid  the  selection  of  a  really  representa- 
tive national  ministry  woie  demanded.  Premier 
Goiemykin  made  some  concessions  to  the  critics 
He  superseded  his  unpopular  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Makarov,  by  the  more  liberal  Prince 
Cherbatov.  On  June  25,  Sukhomlinov  resigned 
the  war  portfolio  and  was  replaced  by  General 
Polianov.  Other  reactionaries  were  dismissed 
and  more  acceptable  conservatives  appointed  to 
Ruccced  them.  These  changes  postponed  the  im- 
pending crisis,  but  the  situation  was  serious  in 
the  extreme  when  the  Duma  reassembled  on 
August  1.  The  Duma,  while  expressing  fervent 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  demanded  that  the 
Government  collaborate  with  the  people  in  a  more 
democratic  spirit.  Goremykin  promised  fuller 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  national  defense  and 
planned  to  create  advisory  boards  including  ex- 


perts and  delegates  from  the  Zemstvos,  Munici- 
pal Councils,  the  Duma,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  to  assist  the  ministers  of  war,  commerce, 
communications,  and  agriculture  The  Duma 
liberals,  aroused  by  revelations  of  treason  and 
corruption  in  government  and  army  ciicles,  de- 
manded greater  reforms.  In  late  August  and 
early  September,  1915,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Constitutional  Democrat,  Mihukov,  a  bloc 
of  liberal  and  moderate  groups  was  constituted, 
embracing  all  elements  in  the  Duma  except  the 
extreme  reactionaries  and  Nationalists  on  the 
Right  and  the  extreme  radical  Social  Democrats 
on  the  Left.  The  programme  of  the  bloc  in- 
volved (1)  the  reconstniction  of  the  ministry 
on  a  more  representative  basis;  (2)  the  reconcila- 
tioii  of  discontented  nationalities  and  aggrieved 
social  classes;  (3)  the  reform  of  local  adminis- 
tration; (4)  punibhment  of  delinquent  command- 
ers and  officials;  and  (5)  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  War.  Simultaneously  (September 
5 ) ,  the  Czar  with  a  magnificent  gesture  assumed 
nominally  supreme  command  of  the  army,  and 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  transferred  to  the 
Caucasus 

After  the  German  drive  had  spent  its  vigor, 
reaction  triumphed  over  reform.  To  the  con- 
sternation and  anger  of  the  Liberals,  an  imperial 
decree  unexpectedly  prorogued  the  Duma  (Sep- 
tember 10).  In  October,  Khovostov,  from  the 
extreme  Right  in  the  Duma,  replaced  Cherbatov 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  machinery  of  "be- 
nevolent but  firm  authority."  One  ministerial 
change  followed  another  until  on  Feb  1,  1016, 
"the  very  acme  of  reaction  was  i  cached  with  the 
retirement  of  Goremykin  and  the  succession  of 
Boris  Stunner,  an  ultia-conservative  and  an  op- 
pressive landloid  reputed  to  be  pro-German  in  his 
personal  sympathies  " 

The  Sturmer  Ministry.  The  opening  days  of 
the  new  administration  were  signalized  by  impor- 
tant Russian  victories  in  Asia  Minor,  including 
the  capitulation  of  the  great  Turkish  stronghold 
of  Eizcrum  (February  10).  The  Duma,  recon- 
vened on  February  22,  was  honored  for  the  first 
time  by  the  personal  attendance  of  the  Czar. 
Nevertheless,  relations  with  the  ministry  con- 
tinued critical  and  controversial.  Finance  oc- 
casioned a  sharp  debate,  an  income  tax  was  lev- 
ied, and  recourse  was  had  to  British,  French, 
and  American  loans.  Liberal  groups  denounced 
the  Government  for  its  failure  to  establish  a 
greater  measure  of  political  liberty  and  for  its 
harsh  treatment  of  Finns  and  Poles.  There  was 
also  a  disorderly  debate  on  the  continued  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  New  changes  in  the  min- 
istry followed  these  attacks,  Khovostov  and 
Polianov  resigned  the  interior  and  war  portfolios, 
respectively,  and  General  Sukhomlinov,  the  ex- 
Mmister  of  War,  was  imprisoned  for  treason- 
able negligence  in  conduct  of  his  office.  Mean- 
while, Russia's  military  fortunes  were  appre- 
ciably reviving.  During  the  winter  of  1915-10, 
Russia's  lines  were  reformed,  her  arsenals  re- 
plenished, and  her  command  reorganized.  In  the 
summer  of  1910,  she  cooperated  with  the  Allies 
in  a  series  of  coordinated  offensives.  Under 
General  Brussilov,  the  Russians  inaugurated  a 
vigorous  drive  along  the  Sereth  River  at  the 
beginning  of  June.  By  the  middle  of  August,  the 
entire  Province  of  Bukovina  had  been  conquered 
and  some  350,000  men  taken,  together  with 
enormous  stores  of  equipment.  Russia's  sud- 
den rise  reassured  all  the  Allies.  It  contributed 
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to  Allied  successes  in  the  West,  and  it  was  the 
chief  factor  in  encouraging  Rumania  to  enter 
the  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  (August,  1916). 
Russia,  however,  consented  with  ill  grace  to 
Rumanian  demands  for  future  compensation  and 
subsequently  displayed  short-sighted  duplicity  in 
neglecting  to  aid  her  neighbor  and  ally  against 
the  terrific  Teutonic  onslaught.  Meanwhile,  the 
internal  situation  in  Russia  had  grown  alarming, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  army  from  its  defeats  and 
demoralization  in  1915  was  not  accompanied  by  a 
restoration  of  political  stability  at  home.  The 
Czar  and  his  advisers  had  learned  no  lesson. 
They  persistently  ignored  the  symptoms  of  eco- 
nomic distress  manifest  throughout  the  empire 
and  gave  no  consideration  to  widespread  demands 
for  political  reform.  Against  the  Sturmer  min- 
istry, a  mass  of  grievances  speedily  accumulated. 
The  Premier  muzzled  public  opinion,  forced  the 
lesignation  of 'the  patriotic  Sazonov,  appointed 
extreme  reactionaries  to  office,  prorogued  the 
Puma  from  July  ,3  to  November  14,  promulgated 
obnoxious  autocratic  decrees,  and  endeavored 
to  repress  popular  organization  (especially  the 
All-Russian  Union  of  Zemstvos,  the  Union  of 
Municipalities,  and  the  War  Industries  Com- 
mittee), formed  to  promote  popular  cooperation 
with  the  Government  and  to  assist  in  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  War.  On  October  4, 
Sturmer  ordered  all  meetings  of  these  organiza- 
tions to  be  placed  under  police  surveillance  and 
entrusted  the  administration  of  the  interior  to 
Protopopov,  the  most  zealous  prosecutor  of  lib- 
erals in  all  Russia. 

The  Trepov  Ministry.  These  measures  aroused 
a  storm  of  protest  and  united  all  factions 
against  the  Government  Shortly  after  the 
Duma  met  (November  14),  Sturmer  resigned, 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  reactionary  of  the 
same  stamp,  Alexander  Trepov.  The  Duma  did 
not  relax  its  ciiticism  Jn  the  midst  of  a 
stormy  session  during  the  closing  days  of  1916, 
Professoi  Milyukov,  leader  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  vehemently  assailed  the  Government, 
being  supported  by  several  other  speakers  who 
made  sensational  disclosures  concerning  the  al- 
most traitorously  inefficient  prosecution  of  the 
Wai  The  Duma,  the  Imperial  Council,  and  the 
Council  of  Nobles,  all  passed  resolutions  ex- 
coriating the  "dark  forces"  tending  to  paralyze 
the  national  organism  and  to  create  confusion 
in  all  departments  of  the  Government.  Despite 
the  spread  of  popular  disaffection  during  the 
winter  of  1916-17,  the  Government  adhered  to  its 
traditional  methods  of  secrecy,  suspicion,  repres- 
sion, and  intrigue.  The  Czar  was  hopelessly 
dominated  by  his  consort,  Czarina  Alexandra  Feo- 
doiovna,  and  she  in  turn  was  under  the  hypnotic 
influence  of  hypocrites  and  charlatans,  especially 
the  notorious  Gregory  Rasputin  (qv. ). 

Friend  of  Goremykin,  Suhkomlinov,  Sturmer, 
and  Protopopov,  with  whom  he  cooperated  to 
frustrate  nascent  liberalism  and  constitutional- 
ism, Rasputin  exercised  such  a  baleful  influence 
on  the  course  of  events  that  his  assassination  at 
the  end  of  December,  191C,  caused  much  rejoicing. 
It  was  a  grim  portent  of  immanent  revolution. 
The  situation  at  the  opening  of  1917  was  ex- 
tremely tense  and  abnormal.  The  armies  at  the 
front  sullenly  maintained  their  positions,  but 
wore  war-weary  and  distrustful  of  their  leaders. 
The  factory  workers  were  deeply  affected  by  in- 
ternationalistic  and  socialistic  ideas,  while  the 
peasants  were  suffering  from  the  heavy  toll  of  con- 
scriptions and  the  economic  demands  arising 


from  a  war  which  they  had  never  understood. 
The  prevailing  sentiment,  especially  among  the 
intellectuals,  was  despair  as  to  any  improvement 
under  the  reactionary  government. 

The  Oolitzin  Ministry.  On  Jan.  9,  1917, 
Prince  N.  Golitzin,  a  typical  bureaucrat,  re- 
placed General  Trepov  as  Premier.  Other  re- 
actionary appointments  followed,  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  Duma  was  deferred  from  January 
25  to  February  27.  The  Government  was  openly 
charged  with  aiming  "to  provoke  a  futile  re- 
bellion, to  suppress  the  rebellion  by  force,  to 
quell  by  terroiism  an  agitation  for  reform,  and 
to  entrench  Russian  autocracy  anew  in  power 
for  another  century."  On  February  25,  a  secret 
arrangement  was  concluded  with  France  whereby 
Russia  was  to  get  a  free  hand  in  drawing  her 
western  frontiers,  i.e.,  around  Poland,  in  return 
for  the  granting  of  a  similar  freedom  to  France 
along  the  Rhine.  This  devious  diplomacy  was 
nullified  by  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  A 
grave  shortage  of  food  in  Petrograd  and  other 
cities  made  matters  still  worse.  The  Duma 
reconvened  on  February  27,  amid  overawing  po- 
lice guards.  Workmen  to  the  number  of  100,000 
in  Petrograd  and  25,000  in  Moscow  went  on 
strike  as  a  political  manifestation  on  behalf  of 
the  Social  Democrats.  The  food  crisis  became 
acute.  Bread  riots  occurred.  On  Mar.  11,  1917, 
the  Czar's  government  ordered  the  Duma  and 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  to  dissolve  and  the 
workmen  to  return  to  their  jobs.  The  workers 
refused  to  obey,  and  the  Duma  declined  to  dis- 
band, declaring  that  it  was  now  the  sole  con- 
stitutional authority  in  Russia.  The  revolution 
was  at  hand. 

The  Revolution  and  ihe  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. After  several  days  of  critical  uncertainty, 
the  Petrograd  garrison  was  won  over,  the  or- 
gans of  autocracy  ceased  to  function,  and  the 
revolution  spread  with  lightning  speed  to  the 
armies  in  the  field  and  to  distant  provinces. 
The  forced  abdication  of  the  Czar  (March  15) 
in  favor  of  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
and  Michael's  refusal  to  accept  the  crown  unless 
it  were  proffered  by  the  will  of  the  people,  ended 
the  three-century  rule  of  the  Romanovs.  In 
Petrograd,  authority  was  divided  between  the 
Duma  and  a  newly  constituted  Soviet  (Council) 
of  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates.  By 
an  agreement  between  them,  a  bourgeois  provi- 
sional government  recruited  from  the  Duma  and 
responsible  to  it  was  established  under  the  pre- 
miership of  Prince  George  Lvov,  a  liberal  land- 
lord, president  of  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  and 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party. 
His  ministry  embraced  seven  other  members  of 
his  party,  including  Milyukov  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister, three  Octobrists,  including  Guchkov,  who 
held  the  war  portfolio,  and  one  Social  Revolu- 
tionary, Alexander  Kerensky,  as  Minister  of 
Justice. 

The  provisional  Government  was  speedily  rec- 
ognized by  foreign  countries.  With  equal  celer- 
ity, the  policies  of  the  discredited  autocracy 
were  reversed.  Finland's  constitution  was  re- 
stored; the  Poles  were  promised  unity  and  self- 
determination;  and  the  Jews  received  a  sweeping 
bestowal  of  equal  rights.  Thousands  of  polit- 
ical offenders  were  released  from  prison  or  re- 
called from  exile.  Freedom  of  speech,  of  asso- 
ciation, of  the  press,  and  of  religion  were  pro- 
claimed, and  it  was  announced  that  a  National 
Constituent  Assembly  would  shortly  be  desig- 
nated by  universal  suffrage  to  frame  a  perma- 
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nent  constitution  for  Russia.  The  new  ministry 
advocated  a  democratic  regime  for  revolutionized 
Russia,  but  "unlike  the  democracies  of  western 
Europe,  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
would  have  to  base  itself  on  an  electorate  of 
educated  bourgeois  and  prosperous  independent 
farmers  than  on  a  mass  of  illiterate,  poverty- 
stricken  peasants,  and  on  noisy  groups  of  ill- 
disciplined  urban  workers."  Moreover,  the  great 
mass  of  peasants  and  proletarians  were  not  satis- 
fied with  promises  of  political  democracy  and  in- 
dividual liberty;  they  desired  a  far-reaching 
social  and  economic  transformation.  More  repre- 
sentative of  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  than 
the  bouigeois  piovisional  Goveinment  weie  the 
extra-legal  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and 
Peasants'  Deputies,  which,  modeled  on  the  initial 
Petrogiad  organization,  weie  constituted  thiough- 
out  the  country  and  in  the  army.  The  fiist  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Soviets  held  at  Moscow  (April, 
1917)  demanded  fundamental  agrarian  reform, 
the  participation  of  woikmen  in  the  management 
of  industry,  the  democratization  of  the  army, 
and  the  continuance  of  belligerency  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  peace  programme  involving  "no  annexa- 
tions and  no  indemnities  " 

There  was  a  wide  gulf  between  these  aims  of 
the  Soviets,  which  were  dominated  in  the  rural 
regions  by  Social  Revolutionaiies  and  in  the 
towns  by  the  Menshevist  faction  or  the  Social 
Democrats,  and  those  of  the  middle-class  gov- 
ernment of  Lvov.  The  latter  desired  to  sub- 
ordinate internal  reforms  in  Russia  to  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  War.  Milyukov,  as 
Minister  of  Foieign  Affans,  adhered  to  the  diplo- 
matic traditions  of  the  old  rogune,  favoring  the 
maintenance  of  national  piestige,  cordial  coopera- 
tion with  the  Allies,  and  the  complete  realization 
of  imperialist  aims  as  embodied  in  the  secret 
treaties  The  demobilization  of  the  army,  the 
wai -weariness  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  hostile  altitude  of  the  Soviets,  forced  the 
resignation  of  Milyukov,  Guchkov,  and  other  mod- 
erately conservative  ministers,  and  on  May  16, 
1917,  the  ministry  was  leconstiuctcd  along  more 
radical  lines,  Kerensky,  as  Minister  of  War,  be- 
coming the  dominant  figure,  overshadowing  Pre- 
mier Lvov. 

The  Kercnsky  Government.  Kerensky  made 
strenuous  efloits  to  tei  inmate  the  War  success- 
fully, while  simultaneously  endeavoring  to  as- 
suie  both  political  demociacy  and  social  reform, 
and  although  extremely  eloquent  and  well-inten- 
tioned, the  new  leader  lacked  statesmanlike  pre- 
vision, deai  ness  of  purpose,  and  strength  of  will. 
"After  attaining  to  a  unique  position  at  the  head 
of  revolutionary  Russia,  Kerensky  entangled 
himself  in  a  net  of  contradictory  measuies,  of 
ill-judged  assertions  of  authoiity,  and  of  v\eak- 
mmded  compromises  and  renunciations."  His 
ministry  encountered  the  opposition  of  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  who  feaied  anarchy,  of  the 
Bolshevists  who  were  growing  more  influential 
in  the  Soviets,  and  of  German  emissaries  foster- 
ing separatism  among  the  subject  nationalities 
and  pacifism  among  the  soldieis,  workmen,  and 
peasants.  He  was  unable  to  secure  a  lepudia- 
tion  by  the  Allies  of  the  obnoxious  secret  treaties 
or  a  restatement  of  war-aims  on  the  basis  of 
"no  annexations  and  no  indemnities."  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  infuse 
patriotic  enthusiasm  into  the  Soviets,  and  the 
disintegration  of  discipline  in  the  army  led  to 
disastrous  defeat  during  the  attempted  Brussilov 
offensive  of  July,  1917.  All  the  gains  of  1916 
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were  obliterated  in  one  crowning  catastrophe, 
and  the  Germans  extended  their  lines  in  the 
Baltic  provinces.  The  Austrians  recovered  all 
of  Galicia. 

Even  more  alarming  than  these  defeats  at  the 
front  was  the  continued  growth  of  internal  chaos. 
Although,  numerically  speaking,  it  was  a  mere 
insignificant  minority  of  the  Russian  people,  the 
extreme  faction  of  Bolsheviks  wjiich  had  con- 
sistently opposed  the  War  since  its  out- 
break, began  in  the  spung  of  1917  to  acquire  im- 
mense piestige  among  the  war-weary  masses  who 
were  moie  eager  for  the  social  millennium  than 
for  military  victory.  The  Bolsheviks  adhered 
to  their  principles  in  frankly  repudiating  polit- 
ical democracy  and  icf using  to  cooperate  with 
the  bourgeoisie  or  even  with  the  Social  Revolu- 
tionaries and  Mensheviks  in  the  hour  of  supreme 
national  ciisis.  This  subversive  propaganda  was 
facilitated  by  the  retuin  of  a  long-exiled  leader, 
Nikolai  Lenin  (the  pseudonym  of  Vladimir 
Ulianov),  a  man  of  noble  exti  action  who  had 
become  a  doctrinane  Socialist  with  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  Lonin's  chief  accomplice  in 
his  formidable  assaults  on  Russian  society  and 
the  provisional  Goveinment  was  Leon  Trotsky 
(a  pseudonym  for  Bionstem),  a  man  of  middle- 
class  Jewish  oiigin,  who  likewise  had  been  a 
political  exile  and  who  leturned  to  Russia  in 
May,  1917.  The  Bolsheviks  vociferously  agi- 
tated for  peace,  outlined  a  tempting  programme 
of  immediate  social  reforms  including  ex- 
propriation of  the  landed  nobility  and  in- 
dustrial self-goveiimient,  and  made  their  slogan 
"All  power  to  the  Soviets."  In  June,  at  the 
All -Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  assembled  in 
Petrogiad  under  the  piesidency  of  the  Menshe- 
vik  leadei,  Tcheidze,  Lenin  pronounced  a  fu- 
nous  indictment  of  the  provisional  Government 
and  of  Keiensky.  His  attack  was  unavailing, 
howevei ,  and  he  was  overruled  by  the  moderates 
Following  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  offensive 
in  July,  Prince  Lvov  and  the  other  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  m  the  ministry  resigned  (July 
17).  A  Bolshevist  uprising  was  icpressed  by 
Kerensky  with  the  aid  of  the  Menshevist  Petro- 
grad  Soviet,  Lenin  fleeing  to  Finland  where  he 
remained  until  October  On  July  20,  Keiensky 
became  head  of  the  provisional  Government.  He 
still  hoped  to  save  Russia,  but  the  odds  were 
against  him.  An  extraordiiiaiy  conference 
representing  various  parties,  the  Zemstvos  and 
municipalities,  universities,  the  aimy,  factory 
woikmen,  and  peasant  communities,  which  met 
in  Moscow  late  in  August,  revealed  a  state  of 
complete  paralysis  and  confusion  among  the 
leadei  s  of  the  countiy.  In  September,  Kornilov, 
who  had  succeeded  Brussilov  as  generalissimo, 
attempted  to  assume  a  military  dictatorship, 
after  conceiting  plans  to  that  effect  with  Ke- 
rensky, but  the  latter  turned  against  him  and 
took  control  of  the  army.  This  affair  caused  a 
recrudescence  of  revolutionary  zeal  and  a  violent 
rush  to  the  Loft.  Meanwhile,  anarchy  increased 
in  everyday  life.  The  peasants  were  seizing  tho 
large  estates,  dividing  the  spoils,  and  executing 
summary  justice  on  those  who  had  long  op- 
pressed them;  urban  woikmen  were  dispos- 
sessing factory-owners.  The  Soviets  called  a 
Democratic  Conference  in  Petrograd  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  to  represent  peasants  and  proletarians, 
but  no  bourgeois  elements.  All  proposals  for  a 
new  and  more  capable  coalition  government 
failed. 

The  Bolshevist  Revolution.    The  weakness  of 
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the  Government  was  the  strength  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks. Gradually,  they  supplanted  the  Menahe- 
yiks  in  control  of  urban  Soviets,  and  by  promis- 
ing speedy  agrarian  reforms,  they  weaned  the 
peasants  away  from  the  Social  Revolutionaries 
and  Kerensky.  Trotsky,  impiisoned  after  the 
July  fiasco,  was  subsequently  released,  only  to 
succeed  the  Menshevist  president  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet  and  to  lenew  his  activities  by  organizing 
Red  Guards  subservient  to  Bolshevist  wishes. 
During  October,  Kei  ensky  made  one  last  effort  to 
bolstei  up  his  government  by  establishing  a 
Council  of  the  Republic  with  a  membership  drawn 
from  all  the  political  parties,  and  principal  as- 
sociations and  institutions  It  was  of  110  use; 
the  day  of  reckoning  had  come.  The  provisional 
Government  had  failed  to  fulfill  popular  aspira- 
tions or  to  overcome  the  force  of  opposition.  By 
extravagant  promises  of  peace,  by  in  esponsible 
attacks  on  the  much-harassed  Government,  and 
by  the  use  of  tiaditionaJ  political  methods  of  in- 
timidation and  intiigue,  the  Bolsheviks  man- 
aged to  contiol  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates 
newly  elected  to  the  Congress  of  Soviets  Hav- 
ing formed  a  Military  Revolutionaiy  Committee 
and  assuied  themselves  of  the  support  or  benev- 
olent neutiality  of  the  Petrogiad  garrison,  the 
Bolsheviks  utilized  their  Red  Guards  to  execute 
a  coup  rfY/af  (Nov.  6-7,  1917).  Kerensky  had 
provided  no  adequate  defense,  and  the  conflict 
was  bnef  The  inembeis  of  the  provisional 
Government  weie  taken  into  custody,  Kcrensky 
alone  evading  captuie.  On  November  8,  the 
change  was  fonnally  iccogm/ed  by  the  All- 
HusHiaii  Congress  ot  Soviets,  which  immediately 
sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a  Council  ot 
People's  Commissins  with  Lenin  as  Pieimer  and 
Trotsky  as  Conmnssai  foi  Fuieign  Affairs. 

In  accoi dance  with  the  anti-capitalist  tenets 
of  their  faith,  with  the  aiiti-impeiialist  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Zimmeiwald  manifesto  of 
101  f>,  and  with  then  promises  to  the  vvar-v\eary 
masses,  the  Bolsheviks  icsolved  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  Cential  Empnes  at  any  price. 
Proposals  to  the  Allied  governments  for  the  im- 
mediate conclusion  of  an  ainnstice  and  the 
lestatement  of  war-aims  on  the  "no  annexations, 
no  indemnities"  basis  eliciting  no  answei,  the 
Bolsheviks  (»in  aged  the  Entente  rulers  by  pub- 
lishing the  "seciet  tieatics."  An  aimistice  was 
concluded  with  Geimany,  Austi  m,  Tuikey,  and 
Bulgaria  at  Biesl-Lito\sk  on  Dec  17,'  11)17. 
Hoie  on  December  22,  despite  Allied  protests,  a 
formal  Peace  Conference  was  inaugurated.  The 
idealistic  peace  pioposals  advanced  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks were  accepted  by  the  Germans  "in  pnn- 
ciple"  but  cntiicly  vitiated  111  piactice.  Early 
in  January,  the  conteience  reached  an  impasse 
owing  to  extieine  Teutonic  demands  and  insistent 
Bolshevist  pi  opagandi/mg.  On  Kebiuary  10,  the 
Soviet  government  announced  that  it  could  not 
conclude  peace  but  would  not  lenew  warfare 
The  Central  Poweis,  however,  terminated  this 
solemn  faice  by  leopening  hostilities.  Trotsky 
gave  up  the  Foieign  Office  for  the  war  poitfoho 
and  was  succeeded  by  Tchitcherin,  who  cooper- 
ated with  Lenin  in  bringing  about  a  renewal  of 
negotiations.  A  drastic  set  of  peace  terms  was 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  signed  on  Mar.  3,  1918.  By  this  con- 
vention, the  huge  and  heterogeneous  empiie^was 
diminished  and  transformed  into  an  essentially 
national  state  of  an  area  comparable  with  that 
existent  before  Peter  the  Great.  The  same  pe- 
riod witnessed  the  retransfer  of  the  national 


capital  from  Petrograd  (Peter's  town)  to 
cow.  The  Bolsheviks  were  obliged  to  relinquish 
Finland,  Poland,  Estonia,  Livonia,  Courland, 
Lithuania,  Ukrainia,  Bessarabia,  and  part  of 
Transcaucasia,  which,  although  not  annexed  to 
the  Central  Powers,  were  dominated  and  eco- 
npmically  exploited  by  them.  Russia  thereby 
lost  2fi  per  cent  of  her  population,  27  pel  cent 
of  her  arable  land,  32  per  cent  of  her  average 
crops,  20  per  cent  of  her  railway  system,  33  per 
cent  of  her  manufacturing  industries,  73  per  cent 
of  her  total  iron  production,  and  75  per  cent  of 
her  coal  fields. 

Itolshcvi8t  Domestic  Policy.  Tn  the  meantime, 
the  Bolsheviks  were  consolidating  their  power 
in  such  aicas  as  still  remained  under  their  con- 
trol. Intei nal  opposition  was  repressed  with  an 
lion  hand.  By  means  of  revolutionary  tribunals 
and  summary  proceedings,  they  inaugurated  a 
legime  of  systematic  ten  or  ism  to  extirpate  re- 
actionaries, hostile  liberals,  and  lukewarm  mod- 
erate revolutionaiies.  Among  the  many  who 
perished  in  the  yeais  1918-19  were  ex-Czar 
Nicholas  IT  and  his  family,  who  were  killed  at 
Ekateiinburg  on  July  16,  1918.  Though  the 
Bolsheviks  expected  that  the  state,  which  they 
regaided  as  purely  a  "capitalist  oigari,"  the  tool 
of  a  dominant  class  in  society,  would  be  rendered 
supeifluous  with  the  ultimate  realization  of  coin- 
inuiiisin,  neveitheless  they  believed  that  during 
the  transitional  pciiod  of  "dictatorship"  the  pro- 
letanat  would  leqmie  an  mstiuinentality  of 
control  fully  as  coeicive  as  the  capitalistic  state. 
It  was  not  political  democracy,  it  was  force 
which  these  would-be  communists  utilized  to  es- 
tablish and  perpetuate  their  mle  The  National 
Constituent  Assembly,  linally  elected  by  equal, 
dnect,  universal,  and  secret  suffiagc  m  Novem- 
bei,  1917,  embiaced  a  consideiable  majority  of 
social  revolutionaries  and  otheis  \\ho  weie  anti- 
Bolshevik  in  sympathy.  The  Council  of  People's 
Commissars,  not  finding  this  organ  of  democracy 
sufficiently  subservient,  postponed  its  meeting 
till  January,  1918,  and  finally  dissolved  it  alto- 
gethei.  Thes  All-Russiaii  Congress  of  Soviets, 
pinged  of  militant  anti-Bolsheviks,  automat- 
ically became  the  supreme  repository  of  legis- 
lative powei. 

Individual  liberties,  political  democracy,  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  \\ar  were  all  shelved 
while  the  new  Bolshevist  government  embaiked 
on  a  ladical  couise  of  social  and  economic  ex- 
peiimentation  and  i evolution.  A  senes  of  de- 
ciees  issued  in  November,  1917,  and  subsequently, 
pronounced  the  doom  of  the  capitalistic  regime 
All  special  piivileges  were  abolished,  and  obliga- 
toiy  laboi  was  enjoined  on  all  citizens  Puvate 
ownership  of  land  was  abolished  without  com- 
pensation, and  all  real  estate  was  nationalized, 
the  peasants  being  pel  nutted  to  occupy  such 
land  as  they  actually  cultivated  Mines,  forests, 
and  railways  weie' appropriated  by  the  state, 
and  factoiiee  were  tiansf erred  to  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  workingmen.  The  na- 
tional debt  was  lepudiated,  private  banking  re- 
sources confiscated,  and  foreign  tiade  made  a 
government  monopoly. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  was  disestab- 
lished on  Jan.  23,  1918,  and  its  wealth  expropri- 
ated. No  church  organizations  were  permitted 
to  own  property.  Private  schools  were  sup- 
pressed and  considerable  attention  was  given  to 
the  development  of  national  public  schools, 
owned  and  directed  by  the  state,  in  which  loyalty 
to  Bolshevist  principles  was  to  be  inculcated. 
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The  substance  of  these  Bolshevist  principles, 
precepts,  and  practices  was  enshrined  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  So- 
viet Republic,  adopted  on  July  10,  1918,  by  the 
fifth  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets.  By  this 
document,  all  central  and  local  authority  was 
formally  vested  in  Soviets  of  workers',  soldiers', 
and  peasants'  delegates.  For  Soviet  elections,  all 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  over  IB  years  of  age, 
male  and  female,  who  earned  their  living  by  "pro- 
ductive labor,"  and  all  revolutionary  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  enfranchised,  but  the  right  to 
vote  was  denied  to  all  capitalistic  producers, 
landlords,  private  merchants,  clergymen,  and 
certain  other  classes.  The  centre  or  source  of 
all  power  was  to  be  the  All-Russian  Congress 
of  Soviets,  consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  city  Soviets  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for 
every  25,000  electors,  and  fiom  provincial  Soviets 
on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for  every  125,000 
inhabitants — the  franchise  being  thus  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  uiban  workers,  the  main 
supporters  of  Bolshevism.  The  All-Russian 
Congress  thus  constituted  was  empowered  to 
elect  an  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  some  200  arid  later  300  members  to  serve 
as  the  controlling  executive,  legislative,  and 
administrative  organ  while  the  Congress  itself 
was  not  in  session.  The  Central  Committee  in 
turn  was  to  designate  a  supreme  central  admin- 
istrative cabinet,  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars, composed  of  18  members  responsible  to 
the  Central  Committee  and  through  it  to  the 
Congress  and  subject  to  recall  at  any  time.  In- 
dividually, these  commissars  were  to  preside  over 
various  depaitments  such  as  those  of  foreign 
affairs,  war,  interior,  justice,  labor,  etc  ;  and 
collectively,  they  were  responsible  for  the  general 
conduct  of  affairs  and  the  execution  of  Soviet 
policies.  The  commissars  who  exercised  the  real 
authority  were  thus  about  five  steps  lemoved 
from  direct  popular  election  and  control,  if  such 
a  thing  might  be  said  to  exist  in  a  country 
where  the  Bolshevists  (Communists),  a  mere 
minority  party  of  some  600,000  highly  disci- 
plined members,  controlled  the  machinery  of 
government  and  the  organs  of  public  opinion. 
The  drastic  way  in  which  they  had  fulfilled  popu- 
lar longings  for  peace,  for  land,  and  for  prole- 
tarian privileges  assured  them  a  modicum  of 
popular  support;  and  this,  together  with  their 
arbitrary  use  of  force,  kept  them  in  power. 

Foreign  Interference  and  Counter-revolu- 
tions.— The  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  far  from  rid- 
ding Russia  of  the  Teutonic  "peril,"  proved  a 
prelude  to  sustained  intervention  in  her  internal 
affairs  during  1918.  Such  Russian  economic  re- 
sources as  were  susceptible  to  German  seizure 
were  exploited  to  bolster  up  Germany's  war- 
weakened  military  and  economic  machinery  then 
making  its  supreme  effort  on  the  western  front. 
Separatist  nationalities  in  Finland,  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine, 
emancipated  from  Russian  control  by  the  Tieaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk,  weie  encouraged  to  set  up  anti- 
Bolshevist  governments  under  German  surveil- 
lance. In  order  to  check  Bolshevist  propaganda 
in  central  Europe,  financial,  and  military  sup- 
port was  extended  to  Russian  counter-revolution- 
ary leaders.  Only  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
Central  European  coalition  in  October  and  Nov- 
ember, 1918,  saved  Russia  from  further  German 
interference. 

The  defection  of  Russia  from  the  Allied  cause 
was  naturally  resented  by  the  governments  of 


France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  The  revelation  of  the  secret  trea- 
ties, the  negotiation  of  a  separate  peace,  the 
repudiation  of  Russia's  immense  foieign  indebt- 
edness, the  inauguration  of  a  communistic 
regime  with  its  attendant  nationalization  of 
property  and  inevitable  leign  of  teiror,  all  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  appieliension  aroused  by 
the  avowed  Bolshevist  ambition  to  eifect  a  world- 
wide social  revolution,  infuriated  Allied  public 
opinion  against  Russia.  In  March,  1918,  Allied 
intervention  in  Russia  began  in  earnest,  ostensi- 
bly to  revive  the  eastern  military  front  and  to 
prevent  German  recuperation  at  Russian  ex- 
pense, but  also  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  set- 
ting limits  to  the  activities  of  the  Bolshevists 
and  of  sti  iking  anti-capitalist  communism  in  its 
very  stronghold.  A  rigorous  economic  blockade 
was  established,  and  expeditionaiy  forces  were 
landed  at  Murmansk  in  noithern  European  Rus- 
sia and  at  Vladivostok  on  the  Eastern  coast. 
Truly,  the  year  1918  was  a  period  of  terror  and 
turmoil  for  all  Russians.  Even  with  the  tri- 
umph of  Allied  arms  in  the  War,  intervention 
in  Russia  did  not  cease.  "The  Allies  occupied 
northern  Russia,  the  Ciimea,  and  most  of  Si- 
beria; members  of  the  dissolved  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly  set  up  at  Omsk  an  anti- 
Bolshevist  government  which  claimed  to  be  the 
legal  successor  to  Kerensky's  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  certain  reactionary  Russian  Army 
officers,  such  as  Generals  Denikin  and  Wrangel 
in  southern  Russia,  and  General  Yudenitch,  in 
the  Baltic  area,  rallied  Ukrainians,  Cossacks, 
and  adventurers  to  their  standards,  and  with 
Allied  support,  undertook  military  campaigns 
against  the  Bolshevists." 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference, disturbed  by  the  spread  of  Bolshevism, 
endeavored  to  find  some  solution  of  the  Russian 
imbroglio,  but  no  settlement  could  be  attained 
(see  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND  TREATIES).  Fol- 
lowing the  breakdown  of  these  negotiations,  the 
Allied  governments  reverted  to  supporting  the 
various  counter-re volutionnry  factions  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Allied  expeditionary  forces, 
hemmed  in  and  harassed  Soviet  Russia  from  all 
sides. 

Chaos  reigned  in  all  eastern  Europe  through- 
out 1919,  but  in  the  couise  of  tune,  the  Bol- 
shevist government  managed  both  to  ward  off 
foreign  intervention  and  to  suppress  domestic 
revolts.  The  counter-revolutionists  quaireled 
among  themselves;  the  Russian  proletariat  and 
peasantry  feared  the  triumph  of  reactionary 
royalism  and  the  undoing  of  hard-won  social 
and  economic  reforms;  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
impelled  laige  numbers  of  non-Bolshovik  Rus- 
sians to  cooperate  in  resisting  foieign  aggression ; 
and  finally  the  Allied  governments  had  too  di- 
vergent interests  and  weie  too  exhausted  by 
the  long- con  tinned  strain  of  war  to  be  able  or 
willing  to  unite  in  a  vigorous  policy  of  coercion. 
The  Allied  expeditionary  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  northern  Russia  in  the  autumn  of  1919  and, 
from  Siberia  in  the  spring  of  1920,  except 
Vladivostok,  which  remained  temporarily  under 
Japanese  control.  The  various  border  states,  Po- 
land, Finland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
were  still  encouraged  to  wage  incessant  warfare 
with  Russia  and  were  utilized  from  time  to  time 
as  bases  for  fomenting  and  launching  additional 
counter-revolutionary  movements;  but  with  the 
withdrawal  of  active  Allied  military  opposition, 
the  Bolshevist  Armies  were  enabled  to  deal  more 
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effectively  with  these  lesser  opponents.  Yuden- 
itch  was  driven  out  of  the  Baltic  area;  Denikin 
was  expelled  from  southern  Russia  and  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Constantinople;  Admiral  Kol- 
chak,  temporarily  victorious  in  extending  his 
an ti -Bolshevist  dictatorship  from  Siberia  into 
eastern  European  Russia  during  1910,  sustained 
serious  reverses  in  battle,  was  captured,  and  was 
executed  in  February,  1920. 

The  French,  however,  continued  throughout 
1920  to  make  trouble  for  Russia  and  incited  the 
Poles  to  wage  aggressive  war  (see  POLAND)  with 
the  aid  of  the  Ukrainians,  and  the  counter-revolu- 
tionist, General  Wrangel,  Denikin's  successor  in 
southern  Russia.  It  was  of  no  avail.  On  Oct. 
1,  1919,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Finland 
had  united  in  proposing  the  negotiation  of  peace 
with  Russia,  and  during  the  next  year  treaties 
were  made  between  these  states  and  the  Bolshe- 
vist government.  On  Feb.  2,  1920,  Russia  and 
Estonia  signed  the  Treaty  of  Dorpat  providing 
for  Estonian  independence  and  for  reciprocal 
commercial  advantages.  By  the  Treaty  of  Mos- 
cow, July  12,  1920,  the  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania was  recognized.  War  with  Latvia  was 
terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Riga,  Aug.  1,  1920, 
by  which  Russia  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  l^atvia  and  hei  sovereignty  over  Livonia,  Cour- 
land,  and  Latgallia.  Finland  signed  a  peace  at 
Dorpat  on  Oct.  24,  1920,  by  which  her  independ- 
ence was  confirmed,  boundanes  adjusted  to  in- 
clude the  district  of  Petcbenga  in  the  north,  and 
portion)*  of  Eastern  Karelia  assigned  to  Russia. 
Russia  also  endeavored  to  come  to  tciins  with  the 
Poles,  but  it  was  not  until  after  a  series  of  de- 
feats and  victones  on  both  sides  resulted  in  a 
stalemate  nnd  the  Treaty  of  Riga  (Oct.  12,  1920, 
confiimed  in  final  foim,  Mar.  18,  1921)  that  a 
settlement  was  finally  achieved,  stipulating  Po- 
lish independence  and  the  rectification  of  the  east- 
em  boundaiy  of  Poland  Meanwhile  the  Bol- 
HheviHtH  had  successfully  evicted  General  Wrangel 
f  i  om  the  Ci  imea  and  reconquered  the  Ukraine 
which  was  once  more  attached  to  Great  Russia 
by  a  treaty  signed  Dec.  28,  1920,  consolidating 
the  admmistiation  of  economic  and  military 
affairs  in  such  fashion  as  to  leave  the  Soviet 
government  of  the  Ukraine  with  the  merest 
shreds  ot  independence  in  foreign  affairs,  agri- 
cultuie,  education,  and  justice.  Other  border 
peoples,  also,  which  had  temporarily  broken  away, 
were  regained  by  the  Moscow  commissars,  who 
interpreted  their  dogma  of  self-determination  in 
sucb  fashion  as  to  permit  aimed  assistance  to 
Red  factions  in  neighboring  states.  In  the  Cau- 
casian republics  of  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia,  Red 
troops  helped  to  establish  Soviet  governments  late 
in  the  year  1920,  and  in  the  following  year, 
Geoigia  was  sovietized.  In  December,  1922, 
these  three  republics  were  joined  to  form  the 
autonomous  Transcaucasian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Republic. 

In  Cential  Asia,  Russian  Turkestan  was 
brought  under  firm  control,  and  the  Khanates 
of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  were  transformed  into 
Soviet  republics  despite  the  efforts  of  a  brilliant 
Turk,  Enver  Pasha,  to  include  them  in  a  fan- 
tastic Pan-Turanian  state  (see  PAN-TURANIAN- 
IBM  ) .  These  areas  were  also  regrouped,  in  1924, 
and  the  new  autonomous  republics  of  Uzbek  and 
Turkoman  formed. 

Most  of  Siberia,  after  the  fall  of  Kolchak,  was 
reincorporated  into  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  short- 
lived Far  Eastern  Republic,  in  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Siberia,  returned  to  the  fold  in  1922. 


The  process  of  reintegration  culminated  in  the 
signature  of  a  treaty,  Dec.  30,  1922,  providing 
for  the  virtual  federation  of  Soviet  Russia,  So- 
viet Ukraine,  Soviet  Trancaucasia,  and  the  White 
Russian  Soviet  Republic.  On  the  basis  of  this 
treaty,  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated  on 
July  6,  1923,  establishing  the  "Alliance"  or 
"Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics." 

The  new  constitution  superseded  the  series 
of  bilateral  treaties  by  which  the  various  areas 
had  been  bound  to  the  Russian  Republic  until 
then,  and  naturally  removed  much  of  the  admin- 
istrative confusion  which  had  existed  prior  to 
its  adoption.  In  1924  the  republics  of  Uzbek 
and  Turkoman  became  paitners  to  the  new  con- 
stitution, so  that  from  then  on,  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
consisted  of  six  autonomous  soviet  republics, 
each  of  which  was  guaranteed  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  union  at  any  time.  A  unique 
form  of  government  was  provided  for  (see  Gov- 
ernment ) . 

Despite  perennial  prophecies  to  the  contrary, 
the  Bolshevist  government  proved  unexpectedly 
stable;  it  survived  domestic  insurrections,  coun- 
ter-revolutionary movements,  and  foreign  inter- 
vention during  the  troubled  years  from  1918  to 
1921;  by  1924  it  had  attained  a  not  inconsider- 
able measure  of  domestic  support  and  foreign  rec- 
ognition; the  year  1929  saw  it  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  ever;  but  its  leaders  were  unable  to 
achieve  either  of  their  two  major  objectives :  ( 1 ) 
the  successful  and  complete  communization  of 
Russian  society;  (2)  the  precipitation  and  con- 
summation of  a  world-wide  proletarian  revolu- 
tion. 

Aside  from  any  inherent  fallacies  in  Bolshe- 
vist doctrines  (see  BOLSHEVISM;  COMMUNISM; 
SOCIALISM)  and  obvious  technical  limitations  of 
Bolshevist  leadership,  theie  were  many  virtually 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  com- 
munistic reforms  in  Russia.  These  embraced 
such  factois  as.  (1)  the  almost  universal  igno- 
rance of  the  lower  classes,  on  whose  intelligent 
and  voluntary  cooperation  the  success  of  such 
ventures  largely  depended;  (2)  the  persistent 
hostility  of  dispossessed  property-owners  and  of 
foreign  capitalists;  and  (3)  the  agi icultural, 
industrial,  and  cornmeicial  demoralization  of 
Russian  society  resulting  from  the  War  and  al- 
ready manifest  when  the  Bolshevists  seized 
power  in  November,  1917.  The  next  four  years 
saw  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Agrarian  Situation. — The  widespread  preva- 
lence of  agrarian  unrest  and  the  peasants'  pas- 
sion for  land  had  been  potent  factois  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  old  regime.  Approximately  85 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Russia  was  classed 
as  rural,  and  the  problem  of  ad) listing  the 
theories  of  the  revolution  to  meet  the  interests 
of  this  great  class  was  a  source  of  much  concern 
to  the  Soviet  authorities.  The  land  expropri- 
ation and  redistribution  which  accompanied  the 
Bolshevist  coup  d'ftat  augmented  the  total  land 
holdings  of  the  peasantry  from  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  cultivated  acreage  to  90  per  cent  in 
European  Russia  proper  and  from  55  per  cent 
to  96  per  cent  in  the  Ukraine.  In  this  process, 
not  only  were  virtually  all  the  large  landed 
estates  wiped  out,  but  laiger  peasant  holdings 
disappeared  as  well,  so  that  by  1922  farms  of 
35.7  acres  or  less  comprised  95  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  basic  principle  of  the  law  of  Febru- 
ary, 1918,  was  the  abolition  of  all  private  own- 
ership of  soil;  all  land  was  to  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  an  "equalized  land  tenure"  to  indi- 
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viduals  for  cultivation.  The  individual  holder 
became  virtually  an  employee  of  the  state;  the 
produce,  after  a  deduction  of  enough  to  meet 
his  current  requirements,  became  the  property 
of  the  state.  The  great  mass  of  peasants  failed 
entirely  to  comprehend  that  this  law  confiscated 
their  land  as  well  as  that  of  the  erstwhile  priv- 
ileged clauses.  Conflicts  between  peasants  and 
former  urban  workers  and  others  who  desired  to 
benefit  by  the  new  policy  led  to  a  restatement 
of  the  land  policy  in  a  new  law  (February, 
1919)  which,  while  not  prohibiting  individual 
farmers,  declared  definitely  in  favor  of  "large 
Soviet  estates,  rural  communes,  group  agricul- 
ture, and  all  other  forms  of  collective  use  of 
land,"  and  stated  that  "all  forms  of  individual 
use  of  the  land"  were  "merely  temporary  and 
doomed  to  disappearance." 

In  the  yeais  following  tho  land-socialization 
policy,  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  area 
under  cultnation.  This  and  other  circumstances, 
notably  crop  failures,  forced  the  Government  to 
take  two  highly  important  stops  in  the  reversal 
of  that  policy.  First,  in  the  spring  of  1921, 
the  principle"  that  the  entire  produce  of  the 
faimer  belonged  to  the  state  was  virtually 
abandoned.  All  peasants  who  paid  'a  fixed  tax 
in  kind  were  gnen  the  right  to  dispose  of  any 
surplus  as  they  pleased.  In  the  second  place, 
in  the  spring  of  1921,  the  fundamental  law  of 
land  possession  was  completely  levised.  While 
it  reiterated  the  basic  principle  that  "the  land 
belongs  to  the  state"  and  repeated  the  prohi- 
bition against  the  purchase,  sale,  and  mortgage 
of  land,  it  completely  abandoned  the  idea  that 
"all  forms  of  individual  use  of  the  land  should 
be  regarded  as  merely  temporary  and  doomed 
to  disappearance."  The  peasants  weie  given  not 
the  technical  ownership  but  the  actual  posses- 
sion  of  the  land.  The  old  village  communities 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  practice  of  per- 
manent group  possession  with  periodical  repar- 
tition to  members  for  actual  use,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  individual  peasant  family  was 
to  be  permitted  to  bteak  away  fiom  these  com- 
munities and  to  acquiic  direct  possession,  per- 
petual and  hereditaiy. 

The  new  law  was  thus  almost  identical  in 
principle  with  Stoly pin's  agiarian  measures  of 
1907  and  1910  In  shoit,  it  was  a  distinct  rec- 
ognition of  the  i ndi M dual ist ic  tendencies  of  the 
mass  of  the  peasants,  coupled  with  a  continued 
attempt  to  guard  against  any  return  to  economic 
inequality  in  land  possession.  A  new  system 
of  giadiiated  land  taxation  helped  towaid  the 
same  end  of  maintaining  social  equihbiium 
Agriculture  constituted  the  one  line  of  produc- 
tion in  Russia  where  human  enterprise  was 
piactically  unaffected  by  the  communist  regime 
from  the  start  Indeed,  after  10  years  of  Bol- 
shevist rule,  90  per  cent  of  all  agricultural 
output  which  went  to  market  was  produced  by 
private  peasant  propuetors,  while  the  state- 
owned  farms  and  agn  cultural  cooperatives  com- 
bined pioduced  only  10  per  cent.  By  1923 
Russian  agncultui  al  production  aggregated  75 
per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average.  A  poor  harvest 
in  1924  was  succeeded  by  four  good  crop  years, 
and  the  total  sown  area  in  1928  (over  200,000,000 
acres)  was  almost  equal  to  the  pre-war  sown 
aiea  It  was  estimated  that  the  agricultural 
output  for  1928  would  equal  104  per  cent  of  that 
of  1913.  Given  a  little  more  freedom  in  the 
matter  of  the  export  of  their  surplus,  the  peas- 
ant would  doubtless  attain  greater  prosperity 
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than  he  ever  had  in  the  days  before  the  War. 

Industrial  Situation. — Industrially,  Russia  in 
1917  had  been  severely  strained  by  the  War. 
The  breakdown  of  the  railways  and  shipping 
not  only  interrupted  trade  and  deprived  the 
peasants  of  implements  and  supplies  but  pre- 
vented the  shipping  of  foodstuffs  to  the  in- 
dustrial cities.  Here,  the  expropriation  of 
factory  owners  and  the  prohibition  of  trade  com- 
pletely dislocated  the  normal  economic  relations 
of  society,  for  the  workmen  proved  too  ignorant 
to  operate  the  great  industries  without  technical 
assistance.  "Industrial  production  dropped  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  due  to  the  system  of  management 
by  workmen's  committees,  lack  of  incentive  for 
human  endeavor,  the  scheme  of  universal  state 
maintenance  of  tho  working  classes,  equaliza- 
tion of  all  working  personnel,  irrespective  of  the 
degree  of  responsibility  or  nature  of  work  per- 
formed." Various  measures  for  stimulating 
production  by  all  kinds  of  premiums  and  penal- 
ties were  utilized  and  discarded  in  turn.  The 
dwindling  of  available  reserves  of  materials  and 
productive  equipment,  and  the  menacing  diminu- 
tion of  agricultural  acreage  noted  above  threat- 
ened the  proletariat  with  starvation,  and  men- 
acing strikes  occurred  in  Petrograd,  Moscow, 
and  other  cities  dining  the  winter  of  1920-21. 
The  Soviet  government  was  compelled  to  modify 
the  application  of  its  communistic  policies. 
Technical  experts  and  managers  weie  restored 
to  their  positions  at  relatively  high  salaries. 
Tiadni"  in  commodities,  at  first  prohibited,  then 
winked  at,  became  openly  tolerated,  and  was 
finally  legalized  in  May,  1921. 

The  "New  Economic  Policy." — On  April  7  of 
the  same  year,  the  oiignml  plan  of  complete 
state  confiscation  of  all  industrial  pioducts  was 
modified  to  pel  mit  mdustiial  enterprises  to  al- 
locate a  certain  portion  of  their  output  to  work- 
men as  wages  and  premiums,  the  workmen  in 
turn  being  free  to  dispose  of  these  products  in 
the  open  maiket  This  \\as  the  beginning  of 
the  so-called  "New  Economic  Policy"  (NKP.), 
c-haracteiized  bv  Lenin  as  a  "strategic  letreat," 
which  maiked  the  giaclual  abandonment  of  com- 
munism through  the  successive  phases  of  col- 
lectivism and  state  socialism  to  a  system  of 
quasi  state  capitalism.  Under  the  new  system, 
neaily  all  the  basic  industries  were  oigani/ed 
into  several  hundred  state  trusts  and  syndicates, 
chaiteied  "oil  a  commercial  basis  with  tho  aim 
of  acquiring  profits"  (by  a  decree  of  Apr.  10, 
1923). 

A  governmental  cabinet  department  which  was 
known  as  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  was  to 
contiol  these  trusts  in  the  matters  of  pi  ices, 
fixed  capital,  and  the  appointment  of  managing 
boards.  Except  in  these  lespccts,  the  trusts  were 
legally  independent  and  lesponsible,  and  ac- 
countable to  the  state  for  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  their  profits.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  profits 
weie  to  go  for  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  thus 
providing  the  necessary  economic  incentive  to 
better  work,  and  the  balance  was  to  go  to  the 
surplus  fund  of  the  trusts  for  further  expansion 
and  reserves.  Whenever  desirable,  the  (jlovern- 
ment  could  use  the  money  received  from  one  trust 
to  subsidize  another. 

Further,  private  initiative  was  admitted  by 
leases  of  less  essential  enterprises  and  by  con- 
cessions and  participation  in  mixed  companies, 
in  which,  however,  the  controlling  interest  was 
to  be  held  by  the  state.  The  principal  banks 
continued  under  government  control,  and  foreign 
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trade  remained  a  government  "monopoly.  Labor 
armies  and  compulsory  labor  in  general  were 
abolished,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  rationing. 
The  ordinary  system  of  employment  and  wage- 
earning  was  restored,  with  the  interference  of 
trade-union  and  factoiy  committees  in  the  man- 
agement of  works  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Distribution  could  take  place  through  any  one 
of  five  agencies:  State  or  syndical  wholesale  and 
retail  establishments,  cooperative  retail  stores, 
piivate  retail  stores,  rural  fairs,  and  the  govern- 
ment export  bureau.  The  approximate  turnover 
in  wholesale  and  retail  internal  trade  in  1926 
was  40  per  cent  through  the  state's  agencies, 
30  per  cent  through  cooperatives,  and  21  per 
cent  through  private  trade.  By  1922  Russian 
industry  reached  22  per  cent  of  pre-war  pro- 
duction, a  measurable  increase  over  previous 
years;  in  1923  the  figure  had  increased  to  35  per 
cent,  and  in  1924  to  45  per  cent  In  1927  it 
was  estimated  that  the  total  industrial  output 
for  1928  would  equal  124  per  cent  of  that  of 
1913. 

Meanwhile,  further  changes  in  policy  were 
taking  place.  A  State  Planning  Commission,  the 
(losplan,  was  established  in  1923  to  coordinate 
all  phases  of  industry,  and  to  outline  a  general 
economic  piograimne  for  the  next  5  to  !.">  years 
It  was  the  Commission's  task  to  "integrate  in 
detail  the  economic  life  of  150  millions  of  peo- 
ple over  a  fiOOO  mile  stretch  of  territory."  Its 
chief  objectives  were  to  bring  Russia's  eco- 
nomic output  up  to  the  pre-war  level  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  then  to  make  Russia  as  nearly 
self-su(Ticient  as  practicable.  In  1927  the  (Jos- 
plan  was  headed  by  an  expert  governing  board 
of  10,  with  a  central  of  500  assistants.  "No 
major  step  in  industry  could  be  taken  without 
the  \isa  of  the  (rosplan."  After  spending  yeais 
in  the  compilation  and  study  of  statistics,  the 
(losplan,  in  the  spring  of  1927,  published  in  a 
300-page  book  a  plan  upon  which  industiy  was 
to  opeiate  for  the  next  five  years  It  was  a  dai- 
ing  expeiiment  arid  bore  watching  on  the  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  192f>  restrictions  on  private  trade  were 
further  ameliorated,  and  the  taxes  on  private 
trade  lowered.  Despite  these  changes,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  credit  \vas  made  easier,  pri- 
vate industrial  trading  began  to  decrease  in  1926 
and  1927  because  of  the  increasing  competition 
of  the  cooperatives.  In  this  respect,  industrial 
conditions  were  quite  different  from  agricul- 
tuial  ones.  A  fuither  decree,  of  April,  1925, 
permitted  farmers  to  employ  hired  labor  under 
a  regular  wage  system,  and  to  extend  the  legal 
eight-hour  working  day  during  the  busy  seasons. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  decree  of  November,  1927, 
proMded  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  the 
seven-hour  day  into  industry. 

The  year  1928  brought  with  it  greater  liber- 
ality in  the  matter  of  autonomy  for  factory 
managements,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  the  (Government  announced  "a  programme 
of  extension  and  liberalization  of  the  policy  of 
granting  concessions  to  foreigners.  The  new 
policy  included  the  importation  of  construction 
materials  duty  free  and  simplification  of  the 
taxing  scheme."  Concessions  to  foreigners  were 
granted  in  such  fields  as  mining,  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  and  artificial  silk,  cotton 
growing,  and  leather  tanning  On  June  1,  1928, 
there  were  97  foreign  concessions  in  operation, 
14  of  these  being  controlled  by  Americans.  In- 
cidentally, the  W.  A.  Harriman  Company,  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1928,  surrendered  as  unprofitable  a  con- 
cession, acquired  in  1925,  to  exploit  the  manga- 
nese fields  of  Chiaturi.  A  Soviet  trust  took  over 
the  venture,  and  in  1929  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
whereby  the  latter  contracted  to  purchase  from 
80,000  to  150,000  long  tons  of  manganese  a  year 
for  five  years.  Another  change  of  Soviet  policy 
occurred  on  Oct.  4,  1925,  when  prohibition  was 
repealed  and  the  distilling  of  40  per  cent  vodka 
made  a  government  'monopoly. 

These  compromise  policies  inaugurated  by 
Lenin  and  his  more  model  ate  associates  natu- 
rally had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  industry  and 
foirign  and  domestic  trade,  but  they  were 
vigorously  assailed  by  the  Communists  of  the 
extreme  left  wing,  and  theie  was  much  dissension 
in  paity  councils.  The  personality,  intellect, 
and  will  power  of  Lenin,  however,  overbore  all 
opposition,  and  even  during  his  prolonged  illness 
in  1922  and  1923,  his  policies  prevailed;  but  fol- 
lowing his  death  on  Jan.  21,  1924,  the  Communist 
Party  was  definitely  split  over  the  question  of  a 
successor  At  first,  a  triumvirate  consisting  of 
Joseph  Stalin,  Kamenev,  and  Zinoviev  assumed 
contiol,  but  by  1925  Stalin  emerged  as  the  sole 
head  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  therefore  as 
viitual  Dictator  of  Russia.  Kamenev,  Zinoviev, 
and  Lenin's  old  friend,  Trotsky,  formed  a  sort  of 
opposition  group.  Their  chief  points  of  differ- 
ence resulted  from  Stalin's  plan  to  improve  rela- 
tions both  with  the  foieign  world  and  with  the 
peasants,  while  Trotsky  still  wanted  a  world 
revolution  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  capital. 
Soon  Zinoviev  and  Trotsky  were  expelled  from 
the  party,  and  in  1927  aiid  1928,  lespectively, 
they  weix*  exiled  The  specific  charge  against 
Trotsky  was  the  illegal  oigarn/ation  of  an  op- 
position paity.  Stalin's  dominance  meant  the 
continuation  and  extension  of  the  N  E  P. 

The,  Comminnut  Parly,  Education,  and  Reli- 
gion. The  foundation  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment was  the  Communist  or  Bolshevist  Party, 
which,  by  1929,  had  about  S00,000  active  mem- 
beis — mostly  veteran  revolutionists  or  their 
trained  disciples.  \Vith  no  special  privileges  to 
compensate  them,  these  Communists  had  always 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the.  <TOveinment,  had  to 
devote  their  spare  time  to  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  their  political  faith,  had  to  be  ready  to  defend 
the  s\stem  with  their  lives,  and  weie  subject 
to  se\ere  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  rigid 
rules  established.  Annual  "purifications"  purged 
the  paity  of  lukewarm  or  recalcitiant  members. 
Additional  members  were  lecrinted  fiom  a  list 
of  "candidates"  (numbeiing  between  300,000  and 
400,000  in  1928)  who  weie  piaduates  of  the 
Komsomol  or  Communist  Youth  Organization. 
This  01  sanitation  had  about  2,000,000  members 
\vho  weie  between  the  ages  of  16  and  23  years 
in  1929 

Below  the  Komsomol  was  the  Pioneers  or 
Communist  Children's  Organization,  with  a 
membership  of  2,000,000  children  between  10  and 
16.  Numerous  constitutional  and  extra-consti- 
tutional means  were  employed  to  keep  the  party 
in  absolute  control  of  the  Government  (1)  The 
disfranchiscment  of  all  whose  interests  might 
make  them  possible  counter-revolutionists.  (2) 
The  according  of  a  greater  proportionate  repre- 
sentation to  the  urban  districts  than  to  the  rural 
districts.  (3)  The  employment  of  indirect  rather 
than  direct  methods  of  election  to  the  national 
Congress.  (4)  The  reservation  of  all  important 
governmental  positions  for  members  of  the  Com- 
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munist  Party.  (5)  A  strict  censorship  of  anti- 
Bolshevik  speech  and  press,  and  frequent  resort 
to  imprisonment  for  political  offenses;  indeed, 
in  1918  the  Cheka,  a  special  police  instrument  of 
Red  Terror,  was  established  After  having  put 
to  death  thousands  of  political  opponents  of 
Communism,  the  Cheka  was  abolished  in  1922, 
though  arrests  and  executions  continued.  (6) 
The  prohibition  of  the  organization  of  any  op- 
position party.  (7)  The  excellent  organiza- 
tion and  direction  of  the  Communist  Party  it- 
self. At  its  head  were  a  secretary  general  (first 
Lenin,  then  Stalin)  and  a  Political  Bureau,  or 
Politburo,  which  absolutely  governed  the  en- 
tirety of  the  party  membership. 

Realizing  that  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  was 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  both  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  country's  prosperity,  arid  to  the 
spreading  of  their  doctrines,  the  Communists 
determined  to  make  every  possible  attempt  to 
educate  the  people  in  general,  and  simultaneously 
to  impress  upon  them  the  soundness  of  socialistic 
principles.  Lack  of  money  prevented  the  carry- 
ing out  of  an  extensive  educational  programme 
anywhere  but  in  the  large  cities.  Many  villages 
remained  without  any  schools  whatever.  Adult 
education  in  the  cities  was  provided  for  by  a  sort 
of  university  extension  system. 

The  first  'decade  of  Bolshevist  rule  was  also 
marked  by  bitter  controversies  over  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools,  the  confiscation  of  church 
property,  the  attempts  of  the  Government  to 
encourage  the  "Living  Church"  movement,  and 
the  trials  and  executions  of  various  prominent 
prelates,  both  Russian  Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholic,  on  charges  of  treason.  There  was  a 
marked  tendency  toward  the  abandonment  of 
Christianity  on  the  part  of  such  Bolshevists  as 
were  not  Jews,  and  toward  the  substitution  of 
somewhat  bizarre  Communist  ceremonies  for  the 
Christian  ritual  of  baptism  and  death;  marriage 
became  a  civil  contract,  readily  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent,  but  not  more  than  three  divorces 
were  permitted  to  the  same  person  in  any  one 
year 

In  the  spring  of  1922,  a  Soviet  decree  requisi- 
tioned whatever  church  treasures  remained,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  to  be  used  for  famine 
relief  work  The  decree  inaugurated  a  new  wave 
of  religious  persecution  during  which  several 
hundred  priests  were  arrested,  and  many  others 
shot  The  Patriarch  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
Tikhon,  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastery  in  Mos- 
cow. The  religiosity  of  the  Russian  peasants, 
however,  was  so  great  that  the  Government  de- 
cided to  bore  from  within  bv  lending  support 
to  a  group  of  Communist  priests  who  urged  a 
scries  of  radical  reforms  Early  in  1923,  this 
group  called  a  conference  of  members  of  the 
Orthodox  clergy  and  laity,  and  in  solemn  session 
deposed  Patriarch  Tikhon  as  a  counter-revolu- 
tionary. Despite  this,  Tikhon  was  released  by 
the  Government,  and  until  his  death  on  Apr.  7, 
1025,  a  majority  of  the  church  members  con- 
tinued to  look  up  to  him  as  Patriarch.  His 
successor,  the  Metropolitan  Peter,  was  also  ar- 
rested, but  finally,  in  the  summer  of  1927, 
Metropolitan  Serge,  the  former  Keeper  of  the 
Patriarchal  Throne,  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  governmental  authorities  and  announced  his 
loyalty  to  the  Soviet  State.  Nevertheless,  re- 
ligious conditions  were  still  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  and  turmoil  in  1929.  Churches  could 
he  leased  from  the  state  without  charge  by  any 
group  of  not  less  than  20  members  of  a  con- 


gregation. No  religion  could  be  taught  in  state 
or  private  schools,  but  instruction  might  be  given 
the  children  at  home  if  the  parents  so  desired 
Religious  classes  might  be  organized  for  persons 
above  the  age  of  18. 

Foreign  Relations.  At  the  outset,  the  Bolshe- 
vist doctrinaires  eschewed  imperialism  as  a 
phase  of  the  capitalism  they  sought  to  destroy, 
and  true  to  the  tenets  of  their  creed,  they  re- 
nounced the  concessions  and  privileges  acquired 
by  pre-revolutionary  Russian  governments  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  Manchuria,  and  Mongolia. 
This  anti-imperialist  policy,  at  first  manifested 
chiefly  in  negative  form,  soon  assumed  the  posi- 
tive aspect  of  a  vigorous  and  widespread  at- 
tempt to  arouse  the  Asiatic  races  against  Anglo- 
French  domination  and  "exploitation."  Af- 
ghanistan was  incited  by  Bolshevist  propaganda 
and  encouraged  by  a  Russian  alliance  to  make 
war  on  the  British  Empire  and  to  emancipate 
itself  from  British  tutelage.  With  the  Nation- 
alist government  of  Turkey,  the  Moscow  anti- 
imperialists  likewise  negotiated  an  alliance 
against  European  impeualism,  but  in  this  case, 
the  interests  of  the  Allies  were  not  sufficiently 
harmonious  to  make  the  treaty  an  effective 
force;  the  divergence  of  aims  was  seen  most 
clearly  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  (bee  PEACE 
CONFERENCE  AND  TREATIES),  when  the  Turks 
showed  themselves  willing  to  compromise  with 
Western  Europe  regarding  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits,  while  the  Russians,  anxious  to  exclude 
British  and  French  warships  from  the  Black 
Sea,  held  out  for  the  absolute  closure  of  the 
Straits  to  vessels  of  war. 

After  long  negotiations,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment concluded  two  agi  cements  with  China  on 
May  31,  1924,  concerning  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  111  Manchuria  arid  other  disputed  mat- 
ters. Russia  gave  up  all  special  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  concessions  that  the  Czai  ist  govern- 
ment had  secured  from  China  prior  to  1917, 
but  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  to  con- 
tinue undei  joint  Sinn-Russian  control  (see  also 
below).  The  value  of  such  diplomatic  gestures 
as  means  of  emphasizing  Russia's  self-appointed 
r61e  of  antagonist  to  Euiopean  impeiiahsm  was 
enhanced  by  the  propagandist  activities  of  the 
Third  International,  theoietically  a  fedeiation  of 
Communist  parties  of  all  countries,  but  actually 
a  propagandist  organization,  officered  by  leading 
members  of  the  Russian  government,  dominated 
by  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  and  adhered 
to  by  only  an  insignificant  minority  of  Socialists 
outside  Russia.  This  oiganization  was  formed  in 
1919  with  Zinoviev  at  its  head  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  heralded  world 
revolution.  In  1926  Zinoviev  was  succeeded  by 
Bukhai  in. 

The  Third  International  directed  its  inflam- 
matory agitation  both  toward  the  subject  peoples 
of  Asia,  and  toward  the  capitalistic  nations  of 
the  West.  The  latter  phase  of  its  activity  was 
particularly  offensive  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, th  former  to  Great  Britain.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  propagandist  activities 
of  the  International  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  the  Russian  government  to  carry  on  friendly 
negotiations  with  other  countries. 

The  vigor  shown  by  the  Bolshevik  government 
in  suppressing  counter-revolutionary  movements 
and  in  reintegrating  at  least  part  of  the  old  Rus- 
sian Empire  wrought  a  radical  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Western  Powers.  Post-war 
Europe  needed  commerce,  and  the  British  in 
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particular  were  manifesting  serious  concern 
about  the  necessity  of  restoring  normal  economic 
life  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  to  provide 
sources  of  food  and  raw  materials  and  markets 
for  British  manufactured  goods.  They  were  also 
anxious  to  diminish  or  eliminate  causes  of  fric- 
tion with  the  Bolshevists,  so  as  to  prevent  trouble 
in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  India.  These  con- 
siderations did  not  operate  with  equal  force 
in  the  case  of  France,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  The  French,  mindful  of  the  26,000,- 
000,000-franc  debt  which  the  Bolshevists  had 
repudiated,  steadfastly  refused  to  countenance 
any  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  United 
States  firmly  refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
government  as  representing  the  Russian  popular 
will.  Japan  sought  to  profit  by  the  temporary 
eclipse  of  her  neighbor  to  enhance  her  interests 
in  Siberia  On  Jan.  16,  1920,  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil at  Paiis  announced  the  lifting  of  the  block- 
ade around  Russia  and  the  prospective  reeatab- 
lishment  of  trade  relations,  although  Allied 
statesmen  were  at  one  in  emphatically  repudiat- 
ing any  desire  or  intention  of  recognizing  the 
Bolshevist  dictatorship.  During  the  remainder 
of  1920,  the  British,  despite  French  opposition 
and  the  complications  resulting  from  the  Russo- 
Polish  War,  can  led  on  negotiations  for  a  trade 
agi  cement  Questions  of  propaganda  and  of 
Soviet  policy  in  Asia  were  also  subjects  of 
acrimonious  correspondence  (See  PERSIA;  AF- 
GHANISTAN; TURKEHTAN;  etc.)  Finally,  on  Mar. 
16,  1920,  a  trade  agreement  was  signed,  involv- 
ing the  dc  facto  recognition  of  Russia,  the  re- 
moval of  all  hindrances  to  a  resumption  of  eco- 
nomic relations,  the  mutual  abandonment  of 
propaganda  against  the  institutions  of  the  re- 
spective signatories,  etc  On  this  agreement  as 
a  piototype  were  modeled  numeious  agreements 
with  other  countries  from  1921  to  1924  Ger- 
many signed  an  agreement  on  May  6,  1921 ,  Nor- 
way ,* Sept  2,  1921;  Austria.  Dec  ?',  1921;  Sweden, 
Mar  9,  1922  (failed  of  ratification)  ;  Italy,  May 
29,  1922  (also  failed  of  ratification);  Czecho- 
slovakia, June  5,  1922;  and  Denmark,  Apr.  24, 
1923 

The  problem  of  Russia  proved  the  storm 
centre  at  the  important  Genoa  Conference  (Apr. 
10-May  14,  1922)  Russia  desired  complete  lec- 
ognition  and  an  Allied  loan,  but  the  French 
continued  to  insist  that  Russia  should  respect 
the  rights  of  private  property  and  recognize  her 
past  debts.  The  sole  tangible  result  of  the  con- 
ference vvas  the  signing  of  the  Russo-German 
Treaty  of  Rapallo,  providing  for  mutual  cancel- 
lation of  debts  and  war  claims,  which  still  fur- 
ther infunated  the  French.  The  year  following, 
Genoa  saw  little  headway  made  in  the  reac- 
ceptance  of  Russia  into  the  family  of  nations, 
but  late  in  1923  and  early  in  1924,  its  prospects 
visibly  brightened.  De  jure  recognition  was 
gained  from  Poland  in  December,  1923;  from 
the  Labor  government  of  Macdonald  in  Great 
Britain,  Feb.  1,  1924;  fiom  Austria,  Norway, 
and  Italy  in  February;  and  from  Sweden  and 
Greece  in  March. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  most  of  the  other 
important  countries  of  the  world,  except  the 
United  States,  followed  suit.  France,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Socialist  Herriot  government, 
accorded  recognition  on  Oct.  28,  1924.  On 
Apr.  26,  1926,  Germany  and  Russia  concluded 
another  treaty  whereby  Germany  promised 
to  remain  friendly  to  Russia  in  the  face  of 
any  coalition,  apparently  even  League  coali- 


tion   formed    to    boycott    Russia    economically. 

Anglo-Russian  relations,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue amicable  for  long  The  publication  in  1924 
of  the  famous  Zinoviev  letter  which  purported 
to  show  that  the  British  Labor  Party  and  the 
Third  International  were  working  in  harmony, 
the  arrest  in  October,  1925,  of  some  British 
Communist  leaders  in  London  and  the  result- 
ant discovery  of  definite  links  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  Russian  Communists,  and  the  Russian 
subsidy  of  the  striking  miners  in  the  British 
coal  strike  of  1926  all  led  to  the  break  which 
occurred  in  May,  1927.  After  a  raid  of  the 
Soviet  trading  headquarters  (Arcos,  Ltd  )  in 
London  on  May  12,  the  British  government  on 
May  24,  1927,  once  again  broke  off  relations  with 
Russia  on  the  ground  that,  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment of  1921,  the  Soviets  were  carrying  on  sub- 
versive activities  in  England.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  other  countries  did  not  follow  England's 
lead,  so  that  England  and  the  United  States  re- 
mained the  two  important  countries  that  re- 
fused diplomatic  recognition. 

So  far  as  its  relations  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions went,  Russia  at  first  disregarded  it  com- 
pletely, as  another  capitalist  stionghold  But 
from  1922  on,  Russia  participated  in  a  number 
of  League  economic  and  disarmament  confer- 
ences. Its  most  spectacular  participation  came 
in  April,  1928,  when  the  Russian  delegate  to 
Geneva,  Litvinov,  urged  the  abolition  of  all 
armies  and  navies  throughout  the  world.  The 
Gei  mans  were  sympathetic  to  this  attitude,  but 
the  viewpoint  of  the  former  Allied  powers  was 
presented  by  Lord  Cushendun  of  England,  who 
charged  Russia  with  proposing  the  scheme  so 
as  to  make  it  easier  for  the  Third  International 
to  spread  its  Communist  propaganda  through- 
out the  world,  And  there  the  matter  rested, 
with  Russia  remaining  as  one  of  the  two  great 
nations  still  outside  the  League  On  Aug  19, 
1928,  however,  the  Soviet  government  signed 
and  ratified  the  Kellogg  Pact. 

With  the  rise  to  power  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
in  China,  Bolshevist  influence  there  began  to  de- 
cline. Beginning  with  1927,  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist government  definitely  abandoned  its  for- 
mer policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Bolshevists 
and  began  to  suppress  Communism  wherever 
it  raised  its  head.  On  Apr  6,  1927,  Chinese 
officials  raided  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Peking, 
claiming  that  it  was  being  used  as  a  bead- 
quarteis  for  propaganda  Only  the  determina- 
tion of  Stalin  to  avoid  an  open  break  kept  the 
peace  between  the  two  countries  at  the  time. 
Then,  on  May  27,  1929,  some  Chinese  raided  the 
Russian  Consulate  Geneial  at  Haibm.  The 
Chinese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  C.  T. 
Wang,  denied  that  the  Nationalist  Government 
was  connected  with  the  raid,  but  while  the  mat- 
ter was  under  investigation,  the  Chinese  officials 
in  Harbin  on  July  10  arrested  some,  and  de- 
ported other,  Russian  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  again  on  the 
ground  of  Communist  propagandism.  On  July 
18,  Russia  recalled  her  consular  and  commercial 
representatives  from  China,  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  month  and  August,  negotiations  con- 
tinued with  both  sides  protesting  their  desire  for 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute.  An  aggravat- 
ing series  of  border  incidents  complicated  the 
parleys,  and  both  sides  mobilized  troops  along 
the  frontier. 

Meanwhile,  other  powers,  especially  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  were  trying  to  mediate 
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and  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  disputants  the 
fact  that  both  had  signed  the  Kellogg  Pact  in 
the  previous  fall. 

Bibliography.  The  best  summary  of  the 
state  of  a  flairs  in  Russia  after  10  years  of 
Bolshevist  rule  was  presented  in  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  Second  Decade,  edited  by  Chase,  Dunn, 
and  Tugwell  (New  York,  1928). 

See  the  articles  on  FINLAND;  ESTONIA; 
LATVIA;  POLAND;  ABMENIA;  AZERBAIJAN; 
GEORGIA;  BOKHARA,  TURKESTAN,  RUSSIAN; 
KHIVA;  CHINA;  JAPAN;  WRANGELL  ISLAND; 
NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD  ;  WORLD  WAR  ;  and  WTORLD 
WAR,  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  In  its  early 
stages,  the  World  War  had  little  effect  upon  Rus- 
sian liteiature.  This  had  always  maintained  an 
independent  attitude  towaid  the  Government,  if 
not  actually  a  hostile  opposition  to  everything 
that  was  undertaken  by  the  oilicials,  and  many 
writers  became  frankly  defeatists  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  struggle.  Andreyev,  with  his  play 
translated  UK  The  Morrows  of  Belgium,  is  perhaps 
the  chief  author  who  expi  eased  himself  as  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  conflict  in  which  his  nation  was 
engaged. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1917, 
and  its  completion  by  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Communists  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
there  came  a  very  shaip  break  in  the  continuity 
of  Russian  litciatiue.  The  better-known  au- 
thors who  followed  in  the  tradition  of  Chekhov, 
as  Kuprin,  Bunin,  and  their  fi  lends,  went 
abroad  They  have  wntten  copiously,  but  very 
little  of  their  work  seems  destined  to  survive. 
They  have  written  largely  of  the  past  life  in  a 
form  that  is  a  tieatment  neither  of  contempo- 
rary subjects  nor  of  histoiical  matter  and  they 
leave  a  cunous  effect  upon  the  reader,  as  if  they 
were  wnting  of  a  dream  world  which  is  not  and 
never  can  be  again.  They  aie  at  then  best 
where  they  deal  with  foreign  or  remote  pel  iods, 
as  Mei  ezhkovsky  in  The  Birth  of  the  Gods  (Tut- 
ankhamen in  Crete ) ,  Grebenshcliikov  111  Churay- 
evy  (the  study  of  Russian  sectarians  in  Si- 
beria ) ,  or  Aldanov  111  his  trilogy  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

Of  distinctively  war  books,  we  may  mention 
Andreyev's  journalistic  8.  ().  #.,  an  appeal  to  the 
Allies  against  the  Bolsheviks,  and  the  writings 
of  Ataman  Krasnov.  His  novel,  From  the  Two- 
headed  Eagle  to  the  Bolsheviks,  is  a  typical 
"White"  novel,  which  outlines  the  ci  lines  of  the 
new  Government.  It  is  frankly  propaganda, 
but,  especially  in  the  battle  scenes,  it  is  ot  real 
value.  The  same  is  true  of  The  Road  to  Cal- 
vary, by  Count  Alexis  N.  Tolstoy,  where  there 
is  a  lurid  description  of  Petersburg  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  War. 

When  we  pass  to  the  literature  within  Rusbia, 
we  find  a  very  diffeient  situation.  Conditions 
became  steadily  worse  after  1918  and  Maxim 
Gorky  played  a  most  important  role  in  intei- 
ceding  with  the  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
starving  writers.  He  has  continued  his  literal y 
autobiography  in  Among  People  and  My  Uni- 
versities and  these  works  are  far  more  interest- 
ing than  any  of  his  new  fiction. 

The  outstanding  poet  of  the  time  in  Russia 
was  Alexander  Blok,  who  died  in  1921.  The 
Twelve  describes  the  progress  of  a  revolutionary 
patrol  through  the  streets  of  Petrograd  on  a 
stormy  night,  and  as  they  move  along,  they  are 
led  invisibly  by  Christ,  who  passes  on  ahead 
without  regard  to  the  shots  and  the  chaos.  The 


poem  sums  up  all  of  Blok's  earlier  work  and  is 
easily  the  greatest  product  of  the  revolution. 
The  Scythians  is  another  of  his  poems  which  is 
a  challenge  to  western  Euiope  and  stresses  the 
gulf  that  separates  Russia  from  both  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Among  other  outstanding  poets  of  the  period, 
may  be  mentioned  Ana  Akihmatova,  a  singer  of 
love,  Vyacheslav  Ivanov,  Pasternak,  and  Eren- 
burg.  We  have  also  the  peasant  poetry  of 
Klyuycv  and  Yesenin.  Nikolay  Klyuyev  stressed 
the  Russian  popular  t  aditions  in  his  work  and 
even  turned  Lenin  into  a  peasant  saint.  Sergey 
Yesenin,  for  a  while  the  husband  of  Isadora 
Duncan,  was  a  poet  of  real  talent,  but  he  could 
never  orient  himself  in  the  seething  world  around 
him  and  ultimately  committed  suicide  in  1925, 
leaving  behind  him  a  collection  of  poems  both 
vulgai  and  pious  that  reveal  the  struggle  that 
went  on  111  his  soul.  Vladimir  Mayakovsky 
swung  the  entue  Futuristic  movement  into  a 
suppoit  of  the  Soviet  goveinmcnt  and  for  a 
while  became  almost  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
movement,  but  his  popularity  soon  broke  with 
the  authorities.  We  may  mention  also  Demyan 
Bedny,  as  a  lepresentative  of  the  pioletanan 
poets,  but  few  of  these  have  accomplished  any- 
thing of  impoitance. 

With  1922  piose  literature  in  Russia  began 
to  revive,  at  fust  haltingly,  but  with  ever  more 
powei  until  it  came  again  to  seize  the  leader- 
ship from  poetry.  In  much  of  this,  especially 
at  the  beginning,  naiiation  was  suboidinate  to 
description.  This  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Rcmizov  and  Byely,  who  had  developed  this 
style  befoie  the  War.  Among  the  writeiH  who 
took  pait  in  this  movement,  we  must  stress  the, 
role  of  Evgcny  Zamyatin,  who  had  much  to  do 
with  tiaining  the  younger  writeis  cluiing  the 
revolutionaiy  period  Then  came  the  Serapion 
Brothei  s,  a  gioup  of  various  tendencies  which 
was  formed  in  Petrograd  and  atti acted  much  at- 
tention Leo  Luntu,  who  died  in  1924,  was 
among  this  group.  Peihapa  the  outstanding 
member  of  this  gioup  is  Vsevolod  Ivanov,  an 
adventuier  and  a  self -tsi light  man  Natuially, 
he  is  a  mastei  in  scenes  of  action  rather  than  of 
thought,  and  such  stones  as  The  Child  aie  most 
effective  in  giving  an  example  of  the  psychology 
of  the  Red  Armies. 

Heie  belongs  also  Boris  Pilnyak  (Boris 
Andreyevich  Wogau),  with  his  novels  The  Bare 
Year  and  I  van-da- Maria.  These  novels  follow 
Remizov  and  Byely  111  not  telling  a  stoiy  directly, 
but  they  contain  many  scenes  of  sweeping  in- 
terest and  reveal  many  of  the  types  of  the  revolu- 
tion, atti  active  and  the  reveise. 

With  the  growing  establishment  of  Older,  we 
find  the  strengthening  of  prose  and  peihaps  the 
master  is  I.  Babel,  a  man  of  Jewish  oiigin  who 
was  associated  with  the  cavalry  leader,  Budenny, 
and  who  in  his  Konarmia  (The  Cavalry  Army), 
has  given  realistic  and  surprising  pictures  of 
the  civil  war  in  Russia,  without  glossing  over 
any  scenes  of  hoiror  and  bloodshed  Babel  has 
been  highly  regarded  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
and  ranks  "perhaps  as  the  leading  author  of  the 
present  day. 

Among  otlieis,  we  may  mention  Konstantin 
Fedm  (Cities  and  Years).  Here  we  have  a  con- 
trast between  the  old  intelligentsia,  who  are  un- 
able to  act,  and  the  new  order  of  life,  which  de- 
mands coinage  and  efficiency  and  loyalty.  The 
same  is  found  in  Cement,  by  Gladkov,  where  a 
peasant  by  his  sheer  energy  and  determination 
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succeeds  in  putting  a  factory  into  working 
order,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  inefficient  talk 
of  many  of  the  educated  class.  This  is  character- 
istic of  much  of  the  new  literature  which  has 
freed  itself  from  the  gloi  ification  of  weakness 
which  was  HO  depressing  in  the  pre-war  writers. 

Many  of  these  writeis  aie  not  fully  convinced 
Communists,  but  are  called  rather  J'oputchiki, 
or  Companions.  Their  wiitmgs  and  success 
In  ing  up  certain  controvei  bies  and,  particularly 
in  literary  criticism,  theie  are  many  schools  of 
Marxists,  formalists,  and  others  discussing  the 
theories  and  nature  of  liteiature  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  Sonet  State. 

The  drama  has  continued  to  develop.  There 
are  still  the  Moscow  Ait  Theatre,  the  Studios  at- 
tached to  it,  the  theatie  of  Eviemov,  and  others. 
In  general,  the  llussian  theatre  is  in  a  high 
state  of  prospeiity  and  is  developing  on  many 
novel  and  original  lines. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  them  is  the 
general  impression  that  Russian  liteiature  has 
survived  the  chaos  of  the  War  and  is  now  def- 
initely launched  on  a  new  penod,  but  it  is  still 
too  eaily  to  know  how  much  of  the  older  tradi- 
tion will  be  taken  over  into  the  new  btiuctuie. 

RUSSIAN  SOCIALIST  FEDERATED  SO- 
VIET REPUBLIC.  See  RUSSIA. 

RUST  OF  WHEAT.  See  PLANTS,  DISEASES 
OF. 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY.  A  nonsectarian 
institution  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  founded  in 
17(H)  The  student  eniollmeiit  in  1014  v\as  850, 
as  compaied  uith  3972  in  the  fall  of  1928.  In 
1918  the  tmstees  established  the  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women  an  an  afhhated  institution, 
not  coeducational  ,  in  the  fall  of  1928,  it  had 
1082  undci  graduates  included  in  the  uiuvetsity's 
legistration  above.  The  faculty  ot  Rutgeis  111- 
ci eased  dining  the  pcuod  15)11-28  fiom  55  to 
235  membeis  and  the  library  fiom  76,(>43  to  172,- 
100  volumes,  hi  19l(>  the  umvcisity  celebiated 
the  one  bundled  and  iiftieth  anniveisary  of  its 
founding  as  Queen's  College  by  Charter  from 
George  III  of  England  In  1928  the  endowment 
amounted  to  $3,854,823  and  the  total  income  to 
$2,353,880  Total  assets  \\eie  \aluod  at  moie 
than  $12,000,000  The  John  Howard  Ford  Dor- 
mitory vvas  built  and  furnished  in  1914.  A 
ceramics  building  and  seveial  buildings  for  the 
Agiicultural  College  weie  erected.  The  State 
College  for  the  Benefit  of  Agi  iculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Aits,  maintained  by  the  Trustees  of 
Ilulgeis,  was  designed  by  the  Legislature  as 
the  State  Unheisity  ol  New  Jersey  in  1917.  In 
1925  the  Voorhevs  Memoiial  Chapel,  a  recita- 
tion building  foi  the  Women's  College,  the 
liegeman  Doinntoiy  and  a  physics  building  \\eie 
elected;  in  1928  a  music  building  was  built  for 
the  \\  omen's  College.  President,  John  M. 
Thomas,  D.D  ,  Litt.J) ,  LL  D. 

RUTH,  CKORUE  HERMAN  (1894-  ).  Pro- 
fessional baseball  player,  known  to  all  fandom 
as  the  "Babe,"  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
joined  the  Baltimore  Intel  national  League  Club 
in  1914  and  was  sold  to  the  Boston  Club  of  the 
Ameiican  League  in  1915  He  was  bought  by 
the  New  York  American  League  Club  in  1920 
for  $150,000,  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  foi  a 
ball  player.  As  a  member  of  this  club,  he 
established  a  world's  record  by  knocking  out 
59  home  runs  during  the  season  of  1921  and  for 
his  all-around  work  in  1923  was  voted  the  most 
valuable  player  in  the  American  League.  In 
1927,  after  knocking  out  CO  home  runs,  he  signed 


a  three-year  contract  with  the  "Yankees"  at  a 
salary  of  $70,000  a  year.  He  published  Babe 
Ruth's  Own  Book  of  Baseball  (1928). 

RUTHENIA.  See  CZECHOSLOVAKIA;  GALI- 
CIA,  EAST. 

RUTHERFORD,  SIB  ERNEST  (1871-  ). 
A  British  physicist  (see  VOL.  XX).  He  was 
Cavendish  piofessor  of  experimental  physics 
and  director  of  the  Cavendish  Labor atoiy  at 
Cambridge  University  (1919-  )  and  profes- 
sor of  natuial  philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. He  was  made  an  honoiary  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1919),  was  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association  for  Science 
(1923),  and  of  the  Koyal  Society  (1925),  and 
icceived  the  Order  of  Merit  (1925),  the  Copely 
(1922),  and  Franklin  (1924)  medals.  His  later 
woik  was  concerned  with  the  structure  of  the 
atomic  nucleus  Sec  PHYSICS. 

RUTHERSTON,  ALBKRT  DANIEL  (1881- 
).  A  British  painter,  born  in  Bradford, 
Yorkshire.  lie  attended  the  Slade  School  in 
London,  where  he  won  the  Figure  Competition 
Prize  with  "Confession  of  Claude."  At  first,  he 
followed  the  realistic  impressionism  of  the  time, 
examples  of  this  period  being  "La  Vente  au 
Poulets"  and  "The  Brook  "  Then  he  began  the 
use  of  water  colois,  and  slowly  developed  his 
linear  style  of  a  pencil  or  ink  line,  and  a  water 
color  01  gouache  wash  This  method,  perfected 
by  1913,  was  lennniscent  of  the  calligraphy  and 
feeling  of  Chinese  and  Peisiau  ait  Besides  his 
oidinary  woik,  much  of  which  was  done  on  silk, 
he  was  an  illustrator  and  a  designer  of  wall 
pa pei  s  and  decorations  for  the  stage.  Typical 
illuatiatioiis  of  his  \voik  aie  "The  Caiden  of 
Eden"  (1910);  "Chloe"  (1919);  "The  Entiance 
to  the  Quarries  at  Beer"  (1921),  and  "Winter" 
(1924).  In  the  latter  year,  he  began  etching  for 
the  first  time.  Galleries  wheie  he  is  represented 
include  the  British  Museum,  Victoiia  and  Albeit 
Museum,  Diesden,  and  the  Imperial  War  Mu- 
seum, lie  wab  editor  of  The  Contemporary  Brit- 
ish Artists  series,  and  published  D(eoration  in  the 
Art  of  ihc  Theatre,  and  Memoir  of  Claud  Lovat 
Frazcr  (with  John  Drinkwatei,  1923).  Consult 
\rlhur  Ruthcistoii,  by  Reginald  Morier  Yorke 
Gleadowe  (1U25). 

RUTHVEN,  ALEXANDER  G(RANT)  (1882- 
).  An  American  zoologist,  born  at  Hull, 
Iowa,  and  educated  at  Morningside  College  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  He  was  instiuctor 
in  zoology  and  curatoi  of  the  museum  (1900— 
12),  and  professoi  of  of  zoology  and  diieetor  of 
Iho  museum  (1()H-  )  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Fiom  1927  to  1929  he  was  chaiiman 
of  the  depaitment  of  zoology  and  dnector  of  the 
zoological  laboratories  theie  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  named  piesulcnt  of  the  university  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Claiencc  Cook  Little.  His  publications 
weie  on  the  reptilia,  and  he  collaboiated  with 
Schull  and  La  Hue  in  Principles  of  Animal  Bi- 
ology (1920). 

RYAN,  HARRIS  JOSEPH  (1860-  ).  An 
Arneiican  electiical  engineer,  born  at  Powell's 
Valley,  Pa.,  and  educated  at  Cornell  University. 
He  became  an  instructoi  in  physics  and  piofes- 
sor of  electrical  engineeiing  at  the  university 
from  1888  to  1905  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  a 
similar  professoi  ship  at  Stanford  University. 
During  the  Woild  \\ar,  he  was  director  of  the 
anti-subinaiine  laboiatory  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  at  Pasadena,  Calif  He  gave 
much  attention  to  methods  foi  electrical-engineer- 
ing tests  and  measurement,  the  laws  governing 
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relation  of  size  and  separation  of  conduction;  and 
electric  pressure  at  which  corona  and  power 
waste  appear  in  high-pressure  power  transmis- 
sion lines.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  numerous  other  learned 
societies.  In  addition  to  many  papers  and  mon- 
ographs on  electrical  subjects  variously  con- 
tributed, he  wrote  Textbook  of  Electrical  Ma- 
chinery in  collaboration  with  H.  H.  Norris  and 
G.  L.  Hoxie. 

RYAN,  JAMES  HUGH  (1886-  ).  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman,  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ameiica.  Born  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  he  was  educated  in  parochial  schools  there, 
and  at  Duqucsne  University,  Pittsburgh;  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati;  and 
the  American  College,  Home.  He  received  the 
degrees  of  Ph.D.  from  the  Roman  Academy 
(1908)  ;  S.T.D  ,  University  of  Piopaganda,  Rome 
(1009),  and  LL.D.  (honorary),  Marquette  Uni- 
versity (1929).  Ordained  to  the  priesthood  at 
Rome  in  1909,  he  was  instiuctoi  of  psychology 
at  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  College,  Indiana  (1911- 
21);  and  instructor  (1922-26),  associate  pro- 
fessor (1920-28),  and  professor  (1928-29)  of 
philosophy  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
In  1928  he  was  appointed  rector  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  wus  also  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfaie  Council  (1920-28), 
Domestic  Prelate  to  the  Pope  (1927),  and  Pro- 
tonotary  Apostolic  (1929).  His  publications 
include  A  Catechism  of  Catholic  Education 
(1922)  ;  An  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (1924)  ; 
The  Encyclicals  of  Pius  XI  (1927).  Since 
1927  he  has  been  editor  of  The  New  Scholasti- 
cism. 

BY  AN,  JOHN  AUGUSTINE  (1869-  ).  An 
American  theologian  and  sociologist.  He  was 
born  111  Dakota  County,  Minn.,  studied  at  St. 
Thomas  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  and  at  St. 
Paul  Seminal y,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  pnesthood  in  1898.  After  four  yeais 
of  graduate  study  at  the  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D  C  ,  he  became  professor  of  moral 
theology  and  economics  at  St.  Paul  Seminary, 
where  he  remained  13  years.  Since  1915  he  has 


held  the  chair  of  moral  theology  and  industrial 
ethics  at  the  Catholic  University.  He  is  di- 
rector of  the  Social  Action  Department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council.  He  wrote 
A  Living  Wage  (1906)  ;  Alleged  Socialism  of  the 
Church  Fathers  (1913);  Distributive  Justice 
(1916);  The  Church  and  Socialism  (1919); 
Social  Reconstruction  (1920);  The  Church  and 
Labor  (1920)  ;  The  State  and  the  Church  (1922)  ; 
Declining  Liberty  ( 1 927 ) . 

RYAN,  JOHN  DENIS  ( 1864-  ) .  An  Amer- 
ican capitalist,  born  in  Michigan.  He  was  a 
director  and  official  in  the  Anaconada  Copper 
Mining  Company  and  other  important  mining 
companies  and  in  1918  was  appointed  director  of 
aircraft  production  by  President  Wilson.  In 
the  same  year,  he  served  as  second  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  director  of  the  Air  Service. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  war  council  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  later  became  a 
member  of  the  Red  Cross  central  committee. 

BYKOV,  ALEXEY  IVANOVITCH  (1881-  ). 
A  Russian  Soviet  public  official  born  at  Saratov, 
the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kazan,  where  he  studied  engineering.  He 
was  many  times  jailed  for  political  leaaons.  In 
1903,  while  studying  economics  at  Geneva,  he 
met  Lenm,  and  from  that  time  the  two  were 
close  friends.  Rykov  led  the  revolt  of  1905  so 
successfully  that  he  was  elected  to  the  central 
committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party. 
In  the  first  Bolshevik  cabinet,  he  was  People's 
Commissar  for  the  Interior;  later,  he  was  head 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy. 
He  was  fiist  vice  president  of  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissars  of  Russia  and  was  virtu- 
ally Premier  during  the  illness  of  Lenin,  on 
whose  death  he  became  president  of  both  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  and  the  Rus- 
sian Socialist  Fedeiated  Soviet  Republics. 
Among  his  first  acts  as  Premier  was  the  order 
of  an  issue  of  silver  coins  to  provide  small  change 
for  the  peasants  and  the  formulation  of  plans 
for  a  better  working  relationship  between  the 
farmers  and  the  industrial  workers.  He  wrote 
much  in  the  field  of  economics. 


SAAB  (zar)  BASIN.     A  region  created  plebiscite  in  15  years   (1935)   was  provided  for 

by  the  Peace  Conference,  contiguous  to  by  the  Treaty.     Then,  every  person  of  over  20 

the    northeast     boundary    of     France,  years  who  had  been  a  resident  in  1919  was  to 

Area,  738  squaie  miles,   population  in  have  the  right  to  vote  for  one  of  three  possibil- 

1910,    649,509;    in    1926,    773,764,    of  ities:   the  international   status  in  force  at  the 

whom  125,800  weie  in  the  town  of  Saar-  time,    union    with    France,   or   union   with   Ger- 

brucken.     The     inhabitants     befoie     1919     were  many.     In  the  event  of  the  reestablishment  of 

entirely  German,  except  for  some  3000  French.  German   sovereignty,  the  mines  were  to  be  re- 

The  basin,  a  continuation  of  the  great  Lorraine  purchased  by  Germany. 

coal  field,  was  drawn  to  coincide  with  the  mines  On  Jan.  10,  1920,  the  League  of  Nations  took 
and  their  dependent  industries,  as  well  as  with  control,  after  a  period  of  military  occupation; 
the  limits  of  the  coal  deposit.  In  1912-13  coal  eight  days  later,  the  French  took  over  the  mines, 
produced  amounted  to  17,473,000  tons  (6  per  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  commission  was  the 
cent  of  the  total  German  output,  though  40  per  extension  of  the  free  customs  union  between 
cent  as  great  as  the  total  French)  ;  steel  pro-  the  Saar  and  Germany  for  five  years, 
duced,  2,080,000  tons.  Glass  and  pottery  works  SAABINEN.  GOTTLIEB  ELIEL  (1873-  ). 
came  next  in  impoi tanct'.  There  were  72,700  A  Finnish  architect,  born  in  Kantaaalmi.  As 
miners  employed,  and  some  50,000  other  Indus-  architect  for  the  railway  stations  in  Helsingfors 
trial  woikers!  Tn  1920,  9,198,714  tons  of  coal  and  Wiborg  and  for  the  city  halls  in  Lahti  and 
were  produced,  arid  in  1927,  13,600,000  tons,  in-  Joensuu,  Finland,  he  acquired  an  international 
eluding  the  privately  owned  Frankenholz  mine,  reputation  which  was  furthered  by  his  design  of 
Pig  iron  totaling  1,930,184  metric  tons  and  a  plan  for  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  and  structures  in  other 
crude  steel  totaling  2,073,051  metric  tons  were  European  countries,  the  United  States,  and  Aus- 
produoed  in  the  S.iar  in  1928.  This  was  an  tralia.  The  Cranbrook  School  at  Cranbrook, 
inciease  of  9  per  cent  over  the  1927  output  for  Mich  is  a  notable  example  of  his  work, 
both  metals  and  an  increase  in  pig  iron  pro-  SABATINT,  RAFAEL  (1875-  ).  An  Ital- 
ductions  over  that  foi  1913  of  41  per  cent.  The  ian  author  and  dramatist.  Born  at  Jesi,  he 
total  production  of  fabiicated  steel  by  Saar  mills  settled  in  England  after  being  educated  in 
in  19'28  was  1,021,661  tons  Switzerland  and  Portugal.  He  wrote  many  ex- 
Tho  final  disposition  of  the  Basin  hinges  citing  highly  coloied  romances  dealing  with 
on  the  Kucecssful  culmination  of  the  struggle  various  critical  periods  of  history  Several  of 
between  the  pimcipleu  of  annexation  and  repara-  his  books,  notably  Scaramottchc  and  The  Sea 
tion.  On  the  score  of  historical  and  ethno-  Hank,  were  made  into  highly  successful  motion- 
graphical  ughtb,  Krench  claims  for  outright  pictures.  His  writings  include.  The  Tavern 
annoxat ion  weic  of  couine  lamentably  weak,  while  Knight  (1904);  The  Lion's  Skin  (1911);  The 
strategically,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  the  Life  of  Ccsare  Borgia,  a  history  (1912);  Tor- 
cession  in  the  light  of  the  forced  demilitarization  quemada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  a  his- 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  as  compen-  tory  (1913);  The  Gates  of  Doom  (1914);  The 
sation  for  the  willful  destruction  of  French  coal  Sea  Hawk  (1915);  The  Snare  (1917);  Scara- 
mines  at  Lens  and  Valenciennes,  there  was  mouche  (1921);  Captain  Blood  (1922);  For- 
every  ground  for  serious  consideration  of  the  tune's  Fool  (1923);  The  Carolinian  (1925); 
French  position  The  final  solution,  as  embodied  Bellanon  (1926);  The  Nuptials  of  Corbal 
in  Articles  45-50  of  the  Treaty,  was  to  turn  over  (1927),  and  The  hounds  of  God  (1928).  He 
to  the  French  in  absolute  ownership  all  the  wrote  several  plays  111  collaboration  with 
coal  deposits  of  the  territory,  the  value  of  the  others. 

mines  to  be  credited  to  the  German  reparation  SABOTAGE.  Legislative  action  against  sabo- 
account ;  to  give  the  French  the  right  to  improve  tage  made  its  appearance  in  the  United  States 
the  existing  systems  of  communication,  or  to  in  1917  and  reached  its  crest  in  1919.  By  that 
create  new  ones;  to  employ  French  currency;  time,  no  less  than  15  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii 
and  to  incorporate  the  area  in  the  French  customs  had  enacted  such  laws.  The  States  were  Ari- 
rlgime  zona,  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
To  avoid  the  indignation  which  would  have  gan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
been  evoked  by  outright  French  annexation  of  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
the  territory,  the  Peace  Conference  made  the  Utah,  and  Washington  Most  of  the  laws  were 
Saar  Basin  a  separate  state,  to  be  administered  aimed  at  "criminal  syndicalism,"  which  was  de- 
by  an  international  governing  commission  of  fined  to  include  advocacy  of  sabotage.  Several 
five  members,  representing  the  League  of  Na-  laws  were  more  specific  Thus  Arizona  defined 
tions.  These  were  to  be  named  by  the  League  sabotage  as  willful  and  malicious  injury  to 
Council  for  one  year.  The  commission  was  to  property,  or  violation  of  the  constitutional  or 
have  full  sovereign  rights  including  those  of  statutory  rights  of  another,  as  a  means  of  ac- 
levying  taxes  and  dues.  Before  modifications  of  complishing  industrial  or  political  ends.  Ne- 
the  law  or  new  taxes,  except  customs,  could  be  braska's  definition  covered  railroad  property, 
effected,  the  commission  had  to  consult  elected  highway  bridges,  manufacturing  plants  or  equip- 
representatives  of  the  population.  This  was,  ment,  or  any  farm  or  manufactured  product, 
however,  to  be  a  temporary  expedient.  For  the  Sabotage  was  defined  by  North  Dakota  as  set- 
ultimate  determination  of  the  Basin's  status,  a  ting  grain  or  food  products  on  fire  or  poisoning 
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any  work  or  food-producing  animal  with  an 
intent  to  hinder  or  lessen  the  food  supply. 
Montana  defined  sabotage  as  malicious,  feloni- 
ous, intentional,  or  unlawful  damage,  injury,  or 
destruction  of  property;  and  Washington  made 
it  a  felony  to  injure  or  derange  property  in  order 
to  obstruct  any  industrial  enterprise,  to  interfere 
with  the  management,  01  to  advocate  such 
tactics.  The  movement  against  "criminal  syn- 
dicalism" and  sabotage,  apparently  a  product  of 
war  psychology,  piactically  stopped  with  the 
legislative  grist  of  1019.  Kentucky,  in  1922,  and 
Idaho,  in  1925,  by  amendments  made  their  laws 
less  severe 

SACKETT,  FREDERICK  MOSELEY,  Jr.  (1868- 
).  A  United  States  Senator.  Tie  was  born 
a,t  Providence,  R.  I  ,  and  graduated  at  Brown 
University  (1890),  receiving  the  LL  B  degree  at 
Harvard  in  1 893.  He  practiced  law  at  Columbus, 
Ohio  (1893-97)  and  at  Louisville,  Ky  (1898- 
1907)  and  was  president  of  the  Louisville  Gas 
Company  and  the  Louisville  Lighting  Company 
(1907-12).  Since  1900  he  has  been  engaged  in 
coal  mining  In  the  World  War,  he  was  Federal 
Food  Administrator  for  Kentucky.  He  was 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Kentucky  (as  a  Re- 
publican) for  the  term  expiring  in  1931,  by  a 
majority  of  24,500  In  the  Senate,  he  has  had 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  expendi- 
ture in  the  Executive  Departments  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  committees  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Finance,  Interstate  Commerce,  and  Mili- 
tary A /Tans 

SACKVILLE-WEST,  VICTORIA  (MRS.  HAR- 
OLD NICOLSON)  (1892-  ).  A  British  author 
of  vaiied  talents  who  wad  born  and  brought  up 
at  Knole,  Sevenoaks.  Her  works  of  fiction  in- 
cluded Heritage  (1919);  Grey  Wethers,  a  ro- 
mantic novel  (1919);  The  Dragon  in  Shallow 
Walers  (1921);  and  The  Heir,  bhort  stories 
(1922).  She  also  wiote  tfeducers  in  Ecuador; 
Poems  of  Went  and  Kast  (1917)  ;  Enolc  amd  the 
KackviUcfi,  an  exceedingly  personal  narrative  of 
her  ancestors  (1923),  Passenger  to  Teheran,  a 
description  of  her  travels  in  Persia  (1920)  ;  The 
Laud,  an  account  of  the  year's  cycle  in  poetry, 
awarded  the  1927  Hawthornden  Prize  (192C)  , 
and  Aphra  Relm,  The  Incomparable  Astrea 
(1927).  She  edited  and  wrote  a  historical 
preface  to  the  Diary  of  Anne  Clifford  ( 1923) . 

SAD'LER,  SIB  MICHAEL  ERNEST  (1861- 
).  A  British  educator  (see  VOL  XX), 
mastei  of  University  College,  Oxford  (1923- 
)  He  lesigned  as  vice  chancellor  of  Leeds 
University  in  1922.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Teacheis'  Registration  Council  (1915-22),  piesi- 
clent  of  the  Calcutta  Univeisity  Commission 
(1917-10),  and  was  made  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Star  of  India  in  1919.  Besides  his  many 
reports  on  education,  he  wrote  Our  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools  (1920). 

SAINT  CATHERINE,  COLLEGE  OF.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  College  foi  women  at  St  Paul, 
Minn.,  founded  in  1911.  The  number  of  students 
increased  from  01  in  1914  to  415  in  1927-28, 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty  from  11  to  40 
in  the  autumn  of  1928.  A  summer  session  was 
held  in  1928  with  an  enrollment  of  200.  The 
numbei  of  volumes  in  the  library  increased  from 
6000  in  1914  to  25,000  in  1928;  kindergarten  and 
pie-school  courses  weie  added;  and  Mendel  Hall, 
a  five-story  science  building,  was  constructed. 
Piesident,  Sister  Antonia. 

SAINT  ELIZABETH,  COLLEGE  OF.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  college  for  women,  conducted  by 


the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Convent  Station,  N.  J., 
founded  in  1899.  The  student  enrollment  in' 
creased  from  91  in  1913-14  to  302  in  1927-28; 
the  faculty  was  increased  from  22  to  35  members ; 
and  the  library  from  9000  to  10,000  volumes. 
The  annual  income  increased  from  $30,700  to  ap- 
proximately $189,086.  There  was  no  endow- 
ment, but  the  sisters  gave  their  services  without 
remuneration  The  curriculum  was  considerably 
enlarged,  with  additional  courses  in  the  depart- 
ments of  English,  history,  music,  home  economics, 
and  sociology,  and  a  course  in  leadership  of  Girl 
Scouts,  and  usual  facilities  for  athletics  were 
offered,  especially  in  hockey,  soccer,  basketball, 
baseball,  tennis,  and  iiding  A  new  residence 
hall,  with  accommodations  for  200  students,  was 
completed  in  1920,  toward  the  erection  of  which 
the  Alumna?  Association  contributed  $157,000. 
I>ean,  Sister  Marie  Jose"  Byrne,  Ph  D. 

SAINT-GEORGES  BE  BOTTHtiLIER.  See 
BomiELiEK,  SAINT-(*EORGES  DE 

SAINT  GERMAIN,  TREATY  OF.  See  AUS- 
TRIA; PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND  TREATIES. 

SAINT  JEAN  DE  MAUBIENNE,  AGREE- 
MENT OF  Sec  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND  TREAT- 
IES; WAR,  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  of  lib- 
eial  arts  and  sciences  for  men,  at  Annapolis, 
Md,  founded  as  King  William's  School  in  1690. 
The  enrollment  inci  eased  from  about  200  in  1015 
to  206  in  the  autumn  term  of  1928,  and  the 
faculty  from  13  members  to  27.  The  K  O.T.C. 
unit  was  discontinued  in  1926  Orientation 
courses  111  literature  and  social  sciences  are  given 
to  freshmen  Piesident,  Enoch  B  Oarey,  LL.D. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  UNIVEBSITY.  *  An  in- 
stitution foi  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1856  The 
legislation  for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  was 
4170,  distiibuted  as  follows  College  of  letters 
and  science,  830,  theological  school,  28,  law 
school,  3312  The  faculty  numbered  124.  The 
endowment  funds  of  the  institution  amounted  to 
$2,316,520,  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $162,- 
133  The  library  contained  52,000  volumes. 
Tlichardson  Hall  was  erected  in  Biooklyn  during 
the  year  1928  for  the  law  school,  which  is  main- 
tained there  Announcement  was  made  in  No- 
vember, 1928,  of  the  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  Uni- 
veisity  from  S  L.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  to  be  available  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  a  year 
ovei  a  period  of  five  years,  and  to  l>e  used  by  the 
University  to  promote  the  teaching  of  forestry. 
President,  Richard  Eddy  Sykes,  D.D. 

SAINT  LOTJIS,  siint'loo'Is  or  l<5o'£  The  chief 
city  of  Missoiui.  The  population  increased  fiom 
687,029  in  1910  to  772,807  in  1920  and  to  848,100 
in  1928  by  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  metropolitan  area  in  1928  had  a 
population  of  1,315,000.  A  proposal  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the  county 
of  St.  Louis  into  a  single  municipal  governmental 
unit  was  defeated  at  the  polls  on  Oct.  26,  1926 
In  1923  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  declared  in- 
valid the  zoning  ordinance  of  1918  under  which 
many  plans  had  been  made  and  much  woik  done 
by  the  City  Plan  Commission  The  court  held  that 
under  the  charter  no  such  police  power  was  given 
to  the  city  and  that  zoning  could  be  undertaken 
only  through  eminent  domain. 

Tn  1919  the  citizens  approved  a  bond  issue  of 
$3,000,000  which  included  items  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  grade  crossings  and  the  reconstruction  of 
existing  streets.  In  1923  a  bond  issue  of  $87,- 
372,500  for  public  improvements  was  carried  by 
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unprecedented  majorities  Of  this  total  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000  was  foi  a  now  water-supply 
system  at  Howard's  Bend  on  the  Missouri  River, 
$14,450,000  for  street  openings  and  improve- 
ments, $8,000,000  for  electric  street  lighting, 
$4,000,000  for  a  new  Civil  Court  House,  $19,- 
000,000  for  sewers,  $3,800,000  for  parks  and 
playgrounds,  $4,500,000  for  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions, $6,000,000  for  a  memorial  plaza,  and 
$5,000,000  for  a  municipal  auditorium,  facing  the 

flaza,  with  seating  cajwicity  for  12,000  persons, 
n  1925  the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Civic  Centre  by  the  voting  of 
$5,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  45  acres  of 
ground  and  $10,000,000  for  buildings  to  be  located 
thei  eon.  In  1928  a  fourth  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000 
was  approved  for  the  construction  of  a  munic- 
ipal an  port  by  enlarging  the  L,amber-St.  Louis 
Field  to  693  acres.  By  1929  the  major  part  of 
these  improvements  had  been  carried  out.  Oli\e 
Street,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  had  been 
widened  to  100  feet  for  n  distance  of  22  blocks, 
the  new  Civil  Court  House,  the  first  unit  of  the 
pro)ected  Civic  Centre,  was  completed,  and  the 
Missouri  River  watei -supply  system  was  put  in 
operation,  its  principal  feature  being  a  100,000,- 
000-gallon  icservoir  at  Stacy  Park,  the  highest 
point  in  St  Louis  County,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $1,150,000.  The  most  important  sewer  project 
was  the  Kiver  des  Peres  sewer  and  channel,  for 
which  $11,000,000  in  bonds  had  been  voted  In 
the  year  1928  the  Chain  of  Rocks  Bridge,  680 
feet  long,  was  consti  ticted  across  the  Mississippi 
River 

The  public-school  system  of  St.  Louis  includes 
132  elementary  schools,  13  schools  for  backward 
children,  C  junior  high  schools,  7  senior  high 
schools,  1  part-time  school,  and  1  tech  meal -\oca- 
tional  school,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than 
101,000  pupils  There  are  also  many  private 
schools  and  the  Washington  and  St  Louis  uni- 
\  ei  sities  and  ITai  ris  Teacher  s'  ( 'ollege  In  Forest 
Park,  one  ot  the  three  largest  municipal  parks 
in  the  Umted  States,  theie  are  located  the  St 
Louis  Art  Museum;  the  Municipal  Open-Air 
Theatre,  in  which  light  opeia  is  presented  for 
12  weeks  each  surnmei  by  the  Municipal  Opera 
Company;  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  containing  the 
Lmdheigh  Tiophy  Collection,  and  the  St  Louis 
Zoological  Gaiden,  which  was  started  under  an 
ordinance  passed  in  1913  and  which  has  been  sup- 
ported, like  the  Art  Museum  and  the  Public  Li- 
brary, by  the  revenue  of  a  mill  tax  The  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Harden,  popularly  called  Shaw's 
(iarden,  in  the  southern  section  of  the  city, 
ranks  second  to  Kew  Gardens  in  London  for  the 
wrde  variety  of  its  shrubs,  plants,  and  llowers. 
The  city's  05  parks  in  1928  aggregated  2413  acres 

St.  Louis  is  an  important  railroad  centre,  29 
railioads,  21  of  which  are  main  trunk  lines,  radi- 
ating in  all  dnectioiis  In  1928,  10  new  tracks 
were  added  to  the  original  32  tracks  of  the  Union 
Station  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $5  000,000 
The  city  is  served  also  by  the  Federal  barge  sys- 
tem on  the  Mississippi  River.  Statistics  com- 
piled by  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures 
showed  that  the  number  of  wage  earners  had  in- 
creased from  107,919  in  1919  to  109,428  in  1927, 
wages  from  $108,557,320  in  1919  to  $134,915,061 
in  1927,  and  the  value  of  products  manufactured 
from  $871,700,438  in  1919  to  $937,410,402  in 
1927  By  1929  according  to  local  estimates  there 
were  3209  industrial  establishments,  representing 
357  lines  of  manufacture  St  Louis  has  58 
banks  with  total  resources  of  $681,658,033;  bank 


clearings  in  1928  amounted  to  $7,566,304,781. 
The  city  is  also  the  home  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  the  eighth  district  and  has  a  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  a  Federal  Credit  Bank.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  in  1928,  according 
to  local  estimate  was  $1,172,002,100;  the  net 
debt  in  1927  was  $34,388,000. 

SAINT  LOUIS  SYMPHONY  ORCHES- 
TRA. See  Music,  Orchestras. 

SAINT  MARY'S  FALLS  CANAL.  See 
SAUIT  SAINTK  MAKIK,  CANALS  AT. 

SAINT  MIHIEL.  See  WORLD  WAR,  West- 
ern Froni 

SAINT  PAUL.  The  capital  of  Minnesota. 
The  population  increased  from  214,744  in  1910 
to  234,698  in  1920,  accoiding  to  the  Federal 
census,  and  to  358,162  in  1928,  according  to  local 
estimate  The  city  has  been  under  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  since  1912,  but  for 
several  years  there  has  been  agitation  for  the 
adoption  of  the  city-manager  plan.  In  1917  a 
city-plannmg  ordinance  was  passed,  providing 
for  a  city-planning  commission  of  25  members 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  This  commission  rec- 
ommended improvements  designed  to  give  better 
routing  of  trafhc  acioss  and  aiound  the  city  in 
order  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  business 
distircts.  The  ne\t  \eai  a  zoning  ordinance 
was  adopted,  pro\  iding  for  six  use  districts,  in- 
cluding three  residence,  one  commercial,  one 
light  industrial,  and  one  heavy  imlusti  lal,  and 
four  height  distncts  in  which  the  heights  of 
buildings  varied  from  40  to  150  feet.  In  1927  a 
city-wide  group,  known  as  the  United  Irnpiove- 
ment  Council,  was  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  physical  needs  of  St  Paul  The 
progi aninie  \\hich  they  prepared  was  authorized 
by  the  \oteis  at  the  general  election  in  November, 
1928.  Among  the  improvements  for  which  a 
$15,077,000  bond  issue  was  voted, .were  new 
court  house,  city  hall,  and  auditorium,  greater 
development  of  the  munrcipal  airport  and  barge 
terminal,  widening  of  streets,  extension  of  sewer 
and  water-supply  systems,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, branch  libraries,  and  other  projects. 

A  school  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  was  voted  in 
1917,  and  in  1919  the  $6-per-capita  limit  for 
school  taxation  was  removed.  The  following 
year,  a  second  bond  issue  of  $5,000,000  was  voted 
for  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings 
and  the  remodeling  of  old  ones.  By  1925,  17 
new  buildings  had  been  erected,  including  grade, 
junior,  and  senior  high  schools  In  1926  St.  Paul 
had  80  public  schools  with  a  student  enrollment 
of  41,603,  its  school  properties  were  valued  at 
more  than  $15,000,000 

In  June,  1926,  the  voters  of  St.  Paul  author- 
ized a  bond  issue  of  $295,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  a  municipal  an  port  and  $450,000  for 
the  development  of  a  river  barge  terminal.  The 
airport,  150  acres  in  extent,  was  situated  on  a 
bend  of  the  Mississippi  River  adjoining  a  well- 
developed  industrial  section  one  mile  from  the 
downtown  district.  Jn  the  1928  municipal-im- 
provement programme,  an  additional  $550,000 
was  included  to  increase  the  size  of  the  airport 
and  to  install  additional  hangars  and  other  neces- 
sary equipment.  The  1928  bond  issue  also  in- 
cluded $150,000  to  be  expended  on  further 
development  of  the  river  barge  terminal  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation,  operating  the  Mississippi  River 
barge  line  from  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul  to  New 
Orleans  Belt-line  connections  with  the  nine  ra,il- 
roads  entering  St.  Paul  were  also  completed. 
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In  1920  three  concrete-arch  bridges  were  con- 
structed across  the  Mississippi  River :  the  Robert 
Street  Bridge,  the  Inter-city  Bridge,  and  the 
Cedar  Street  Bridge.  The  Robert  Street  Bridge, 
which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000,  had 
a  264-ft.  channel  span,  a  56-ft.  clear  roadway, 
and  two  10-ft.  sidewalks.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge,  including  approaches,  was  approximately 
1900  feet.  The  Inter-city  Bridge,  which  had  five 
arches  of  the  rib  type,  thiee  of  300-ft.  and  two  of 
139-ft.,  span,  was  1516  feet  long  between  abut- 
ments and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,322,984.  The 
Cedar  Street  Bridge  was  designed  with  seven  arch 
spans  of  the  two-rib  typo,  two  with  clear  spans  of 
265*6  feet  and  five  of  93  feet,  the  total  length 
between  abutments  being  1146  feet  The  roadway 
was  1 12  feet  above  water,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  bridge  was  $1,076,000.  In  1928  St.  Paul 
had  86  parks,  totaling  2200  acres  and  valued  at 
$6,465,489  The  establishment  of  Highland  Park 
in  1921  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city 
opened  up  that  section  to  residential  develop- 
ment. 

In  1927,  21,449  persons  were  employed  in  ap- 
proximately 625  industrial  establishments  in  St. 
Paul  and  received  $28,163,350  in  wages;  the  value 
of  products  manufactured  was  $160,330,540. 
The  principal  lines  of  manufacturing  were: 
printing  and  paper  products,  fur  goods,  shoes, 
drugs,  meat  packing,  dairy  products,  automobiles, 
machine  and  foundry  products.  Bank  clearings 
increased  from  $576,156,228  in  1910  to  $1,626,- 
301,000  in  1928  In  1928  the  city  had  36  banks 
with  total  deposits  of  $170,000,000  and  resources 
of  $189,350,000  The  value  of  building  permits 
issued  in  1927  was  $10,128,589.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  1928  was  $271,868,177; 
the  net  debt  was  $26,744,522. 

SAINT  PETERSBURG.  See  LENINGRAD. 

SAINT  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON,  m£- 
ke-16n'  The  principal  islands  of  two  groups  off 
the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  belonging  to 
France.  Total  area,  93  square  miles;  population 
(1926),  4030,  which  is  increased  to  12,000  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season.  The  only  activity  is  cod 
fishing.  Great  gains  were  made  in  cod  fishing 
during  and  after  the  World  War,  as  the  trade 
records  reveal.  Imports  for  1913,  1920,  and 
1927,  were  4,536,745,  4,846,742,  and  165,801,030 
francs.  Exports  for  the  same  year  were 
6,201,798,  28,047,100,  and  127,409,172  francs. 
Receipts  for  1927  were  8,985,250  francs  and  ex- 
penditures, 8,983,469  francs.  The  budget  for 
1928  balanced  at  10,011,500  francs. 

SAINTS'BURY,  GEOBGE  EDWARD  BATEMAN 
( 1 845-  )  An  English  critic  and  literary  his- 
torian (see  VOL.  XX).  His  list  of  honarary  de- 
grees was  lengthened  by  an  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh 
University  in  1919.  His  later  works  include  The 
Peace  of  the  Augustans  (1915)  ;  A  History  of  the 
French  Novel  (2  vols.,  1917,  1919);  Notes  on  a 
Cellar  Book  (1920);  A  Letter-Book  (1922);  A 
Scrap  Book  (1922);  A  Second  Scrap  Book 
(1923)  Collected  Rssays^and  Papers  (4  vols., 
1924),  and  A  Last  Scrap  Book  (1924). 

SAINT  THERESA,  COLLEGE  OF.  An  insti- 
tution for  women,  founded  by  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis  at  Winona,  Minn.,  in  1910.  The  college 
is  a  member  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  it  is  accredited  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities.  It  confers  de- 
grees of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  and 
bachelor  of  science  in  nursing.  The  student 
body  in  1927-28  numbered  553.  Between  the 
time  it  was  founded  and  1928,  the  College  ac- 


quired buildings  of  an  estimated  value  of 
$2,000,000;  a  productive  endowment  of  $500,000. 
A  chapel  ana  a  faculty  house  were  finished 
in  1924.  In  1920  the  Saint  Clare  School  of 
Education  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
college  to  train  Sisters  for  the  parochial  schools, 
the  first  fully  organized  and  accredited  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  A  dormitory  to  ac- 
comodate  450  students  was  opened  in  January 
1929.  President,  Sister  Mary  Aloysius  Molloy, 
Ph.D. 

SAJOUS,  sa'zhoD',  CHARLES  E.  DE  M.  (1852- 
1929).  An  American  physician  (see  VOL.  XX). 
From  1921  until  his  death,  Dr.  Sajous  was  pro- 
fessor of  endocrinology  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  made  an  associate  of  the 
French  Academy,  an  officer  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold 
(Belgium).  In  1922,  his  well-known  work,  The 
Internal  Secretions  and  the  Principles  of  Medi- 
cine, passed  through  its  tenth  edition  and  in  the 
same  year  his  Analytic  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 
Medicine  appeared  for  the  ninth  time  In  1926, 
he  published  The  Strength  of  Religion  as 
Shown  by  Science.  Dr  Sajous  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  in 
1919,  after  having  served  in  this  capacity  since 
1911. 

SAKHALIN,  sa'ka-lyen.  An  island  ofT  the 
east  coast  of  Siberia.  The  region  to  the  north 
of  the  parallel  of  50  degrees  is  Russian  territory 
and  part  of  the  Sakhalin  Province.  It  has  an 
area  of  14,608  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
34,000  (1915).  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  region 
is  covered  with  forest  and  liinibeimg  IB  the  chief 
occupation.  Japanese  Sakhalin,  or  Karafuto, 
had  an  area  of  13,934  squaie  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  203,573  at  the  census  of  1926,  as  com- 
pared with  39,846  in  1913.  Under  the  Japanese, 
the  exploitation  of  their  territory  was  rapidly 
pushed.  The  herring  fisheries  had  the  great- 
est economic  value,  while  the  presence  of  great 
forests  indicated  that  lumbering  and  paper- 
making  would  soon  become  important  Pulp 
mills  have  been  established  An  enlightened 
government  inteiest  encourages  agnculture,  and 
settlers  are  provided  with  land,  domestic  animals, 
and  seed  Three  coal  basins  yielded  275,819 
tons  in  1926.  The  budget  for  1928-29  balanced 
at  27,340,000  yen.  In  1920  Japanese  foices  oc- 
cupied the  Russian  portion  as  a  lesult  of  the 
so-called  Massacre  of  Nikolayevsk,  the  capital  of 
Sakhalin  Province  on  the  Amur  Rivei,  when  all 
the  Japanese  residents,  numbering  about  350, 
were  slain.  Responsibility  was  difficult  to  estab- 
lish, and  against  the  protests  of  the  Russians, 
the  Japanese  troops  stayed  on.  At  a  Russo- 
Japanese  conference  held  on  Sept.  4,  1922,  Japan 
demanded  reparations  as  the  price  of  with- 
drawal. In  January,  1925,  Japan  and  Russia 
reached  an  agreement  by  the  terras  of  which 
Japan  was  to  evacuate  Russian  Sakhalin  by  May 
of  that  year.  See  JAPAN  ;  RUSSIA  ;  SIBERIA. 

SALANDRA,  sa-liin'dra,  ANTONIO  (1853- 
).  An  Italian  statesman  (see  VOL.  XX). 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  he  opposed 
Italy's  joining  her  forces  with  Germany  and 
Austria  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  ag- 
gressors. The  majority  of  the  Italians  supported 
him,  and  when  opposition  caused  him  to  resign 
in  May,  1915,  feeling  on  behalf  of  Salandra  and 
the  Allies  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it  actually 
threatened  the  throne.  "War  or  a  republic" 
was  the  cry.  The  King  refused  to  accept  Sa- 
landra's  resignation,  and  in  10  days  Italy  en- 
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tered  the  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
Salandra's  premiership  lasted  until  June,  1916. 
At  first,  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Fascist  regime, 
and  was  Italian  representative  in  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  until  1926,  when  he  re- 
signed and  withdrew  his  support  from  the 
Fascist  government.  Afterward,  he  took  no 
active  part  in  politics,  although  appointed  sen- 
ator in  May,  1928,  hy  the  King. 

SALISBURY,  sal/'ber-I,  JAMES  EDWABD 
HUBERT  GASCOYNE-CECIL,  FOURTH  MARQUIS  OF 
(1861-  ).  An  English  statesman  born  in 
tamdon  and  educated  at  Eton  and  University 
College,  Oxford  He  was  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  fiom  1885-1903,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Church  Parliamentary 
Committee  until  1900,  Under-Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affaiis  (1900-03),  and  Lord  Privy  Seal 
(1903-05)  He  resigned  the  latter  office  to  be- 
come pi  evident  of  the  Board  of  Tiade  After  a 
long  period  of  inactivity,  he  reeritered  the  (<ov- 
eiiiment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster (1922-23),  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
(1922-24),  and  again  Loid  Privy  Seal  (1924- 
29)  In  192f>  he  became  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lordn  In  192(J  he  wa^  the  leader  of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Delegation  which  visited  Austral- 
asia He  rerened  many  honors  including  the 
Older  of  the  Garter  in  1917 

SALMON,  THOMAS  WILLIAM  (1870-1927). 
An  Amei  ic.in  physician  and  psychiatrist,  born 
in  Lansingburg,  N  Y  ,  who  received  his  medical 
degree  fioin  the  Albany  Medical  College  in  1899. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of 'the  V  S.  Marine  Hospital 
Service  (1903-15),  medical  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  foi  Mental  Hygiene  (1915- 
21 ),  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  During  the  World  W  ar,  he  was  con- 
sultant in  ncuio-ps^chiatiy  to  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  in  Fiance  and  for  making  pos- 
sible the  control  of  shell  shock  among  the  troops, 
he  recehed  from  Congiess  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  In  1921  be  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Columbia  University.  He 
bad  seived  as  pi  evident  of  both  the  American 
Neurological  and  American  Psychiatric  associ- 
ations On  Au£  13,  1927,  he  was  drowned  off 
Westbiook,  N.  Y 

SALONIKI.     See  WORLD  WAR,  Balkan  Front. 

SALTEN,  FELIX  (1809-  ).  An  Austrian 
essayist,  novelist  arid  dramatist,  born  in  Buda- 
pest. He  wrote  the  novels  Die  Hinlerbliebenen 
(1899);  Tlcir  \\cnze1  auf  Rehberg  (1906); 
Runstler-Frauen  (1908)  ;  Die  chngende  8chdle 
(1914)  ;  Dcr  llund  ron  Florenx  (1921)  ;  Martw 
Overleck  (1927);  and  BamU  (1928),  and  the 
pi  ay  a  1  om  andern  Ufer  ( 1 908 )  ;  Das  ftarkerc 
Band  (1912);  Kinder  dcr  Frcudc  (1910).  Other 
woiks  were  of  a  critical  nature  Wicucr  Adel 
(1905)  ,  Das  Qst en eirhiftchc  Anllitz  (1909)  ;  Oe- 
stalten  und  Erscheinungen  (1913)  ;  and  Schauen 
und  Spiel  en  (1921). 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  The  capital  of  Utah. 
The  population  increased  from  92,777  in  1910  to 
118,110  in  1920  and  to  138,000  in  1928  by  esti- 
mate of  the  U.  S  Bureau  of  the  Census.  *  Since 
1914  srnokc-regulating  ordinances  and  a  use  zon- 
ing law  have  been  adopted  and  a  municipal  bath- 
house built  In  1915-16  the  water  supply  of 
the  city  was  nearly  doubled  by  the  construc- 
tion of  two  dams  in  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon,  im- 
pounding 550,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  in 
1927  construction  was  begun  on  Echo  Dam,  1800 
feet  long  and  125  feet  high,  to  furnish  storage 


for  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  irrigation  project.  Bank 
clearings  fell  from  $825,306,200  in  1919  to  $661,- 
686,278  in  1921  and  rose  again  to  $785,320,679  in 
1923  and  to  $956,846,063  in  1928.  Building 
permits  increased  from  $4,060,496  in  1919  to 
$5,361,376  in  1928.  Among  the  structures  erected 
during  that  period  were  Hotel  Utah,  Walker 
Bank,  Clift,  Kearns,  Newhouse  Hotel,  Desert 
Bank,  and  Continental  Bank  Jmildmgs.  In  1927, 
4709  persons  weie  employed  by  216  industrial 
establishments  and  received  $5,965,151  in  wages; 
the  value  of  products  manufactured  was  $35,114,- 
793.  In  1927  Salt  Lake  City  had  48  public 
schools,  including  7  junior  high  schools  and  2 
high  schools,  with  an  eniollment  of  31,542  pupils. 
Until  1929  the  Utah  aiipoit  ranked  second  only 
to  Chicago  111  the  number  of  emanating  lines. 
It  was  the  converging  point  for  all  air  mail  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  eastern  points  and,  vice  versa, 
the  diverging  point  for  all  air  cargo  from  the 
East  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  in  1927  was  $194,146,000;  the 
net  debt  was  $9,034,000. 

SALVADOR,  sal'va-doi'.  The  smallest  of  the 
Central  American  republics,  with  an  area  (of- 
ficially estimated)  of  13,176  squaie  miles  and  a 
population  (census  of  1923)  of  1,360,382  (esti- 
mated in  1928,  1,688,129).  The  official  estimate 
for  1913  was  1,225,835  In  1927  there  were 
1557  primary  teachers  in  859  go\einment  schools, 
while  the  number  of  pupils  was  47,467.  Popula- 
tions of  the  large  cities  (estimated  in  1927)  are 
San  Salvador,  the  capital,  100,000,  Santa  Ana, 
74,200;  San  Miguel,  37,000;  San  Vicente,  33,000. 
On  June  7,  1917,  an  earthquake  and  volcanic 
eruption  did  much  damage  to  the  capital  and 
partially  destioyed  seveial  smaller  towns.  An 
earthquake  of  great  intensity  again  shook  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  on  Apr.  28,  1919. 

Industry.  Coffee  cultine  is  the  leading  ac- 
tivity, and  an  average  of  65,000,000  pounds  is 
exported  annually.  The  1928  production  was 
120,000,000  pounds  Sugar  made  considerable 
advances,  with  a  1927  production  of  7742  tons, 
valued  at  $1,000,000.  Cacao,  rubber,  tobacco, 
and  wheat  for  local  consumption  arc  being  given 
increasing  attention  After  1914  gold  and  silver 
mining  showed  possibilities,  especially  in  the 
departments  of  Morazan,  San  Miguel,  and  La 
Union  The  foieign  trade  from  1913  on  in- 
creased regularh  •  exports  in  1913,  $9,011,112; 
in  1920,  $17,943,827;  in  1927,  $14,100,000. 
Coffee  aveiaged  89  per  cent  of  the  export  value 
in  1927.  Other  exports  are  sugar,  henequen, 
gold  and  silver  coin,  balsam,  hemp,  hides,  and 
rubber.  Imports  in  1913  were  valued  at 
$6,174,000  In  1922  they  were  $7,426,760,  and  in 
1927,  $14,785,000.  Leading  imports  are  cot- 
tons, hardware,  flour,  drugs,  and  chemicals. 
Trade  with  the  United  States  in  1913  was  im- 
ports, $2,491,000;  exports,  $2,824,000  Imports 
from  the  United  States  in  1927  were  $6,876,000; 
exports  to  that  country  (in  1925)  $2,807,000. 
Salvador  has  begun  to  develop  industrially  and, 
besides  supplying  many  articles  for  domestic 
consumption,  exports  manufactured  products  to 
neighboring  countries.  Local  mills  manufacture 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  leather  goods,  fibre 
goods,  cigars,  cigarettes,  sugar,  etc.  Electrical 
power  is  being  used.  Stock  raising  also  is 
gaining  in  importance. 

Finance.  For  1914-15  the  revenues  were 
$6,286,470  and  the  expenditures  $6,263,878.  For 
1927  they  were  $10,257,246  and  $10,899,764. 
The  budget  for  1928^-9  provided  foi  revenues 
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of  $11,500,000  and  expenditures  of  $11,601,243. 
The  national  debt  in  1913  was  $10,995,854.  On 
Dec  31,  1027,  it  was  $24,255,851.  A  $0,000,000 
loan  was  negotiated  in  the  United  States  in  1922. 
Payment  of  $1,835,487  for  service  of  the  loan  for 
1929  was  made  Apr  22,  1929.  The  three  banks 
of  issue  on  Dec.  31,  1920,  had  notes  in  circulation 
to  the  value  of  $8,059,500.  The  colon  in  1919 
was  fixed  at  $0.50  and  by  the  law  of  July  1 0,  was 
made  the  monetary  unit. 

Communications.  Tn  1927,  349  miles  of 
railway  were  open,  all  of  narrow  gauge.  The  In- 
ternational Kailways  line  from  east  to  west  was 
completed  in  1922*  when  the  third  section  was 
opened  from  San  Vicente  to  Cojutepeque.  The 
railway  starts  at  La  Union.  In  1927  theie  were 
2002  miles  of  telegraph  wire  and  3940  miles  of 
telephone  line.  An  airplane  service  wa«  estab- 
lished between  San  Salvador,  Guatemala  City, 
and  other  Central  American  points  in  1928.  In 
1929  the  80-mile  railway  between  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000.  This  brought  Salvador 
nearer  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

History.  Salvador  was  the  fiist  country  to 
move  toward  effecting  a  better  undei  standing 
among  Central  American  states  On  June  24, 

1920,  it   sent   out   an    invitation   for   a   general 
meeting,  and  conferences  were  begun  at  Antigua 
in    Guatemala   on    Nov     1,    1920      On    Jan.    21, 

1921,  a  pact  was  signed  by  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  Guatemala  for   a  Central   American  Union, 
thus   crowning  with   temporary   success   the   as- 
pnations  of  a  century.     Salvador  was  the  only 
Ccntial    American   country    not   to   declare   war 
on  Germany      In  1913  Salvador  signed  an  arbi- 
tration  treaty   with    the    United    States   arid    a 
commercial  treaty  m  1919.    Considei  able  local  ill 
feeling  was  geneiatt'd  towaid  the  lUntcd  States 
because   it    was    felt   that   the    Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty  of   1910,  in  giving  the  United   States  a 
naval  base  on  Fonseca  Bay,  violated   Salvador's 
soveieignty.     Suit  was  made  before  the  American 
Court  of  Justice,  and  although  the  complaint  was 
successful,  both  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States 
disregarded    Salvador's    contention.     Peace    was 
geneial  in  the  country  after  1914,  as  a  lesult  of 
the  insistence  of  the   United   States      Provident 
for   1919-23,  Joige   Mclendez;    for   1923-27,   the 
Vice-President,    Alfonso    QuinOnez    Molina,    was 
raised  to  the  Presidency;   for   1927—31,  Dr.  Pio 
Komero  Bosque.     See  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  UNION. 

SALVABSAN.     Seo   SYPHILIS. 

SALVATION  ARMY.  A  religious  oigani- 
zation  aiming  to  evangelize  the  masses  con- 
sidered outside  the  influence  of  churches,  founded 
by  the  lute  (Jon  William  Booth  in  London  in 
1805,  and  incoiporated  in  Now  York  State  in 
1899.  In  the  years  between  1914  and  the 
opening  of  1928,  the  number  of  corps  and  out- 
posts in  the  United  States  increased  from  852 
to  1035.  By  1929  the  Sahation  Army  employed, 
throughout  the  world,  152,958  local  officers  and 
bandhinon;  02,205  Hingeis;  35,109  coips  ca- 
dets; and  10,000  persons  without  rank.  Its 
institutions  included  1030  social  agencies;  1180 
day  schools,  31  naval  and  military  homes;  149 
hotels  for  men,  and  53  for  women,  5  inebri- 
ates' homes;  100  children's  nomes;  24  industrial 
schools;  112  women's  industrial  homes;  79  ma- 
ternity homes;  176  slum  posts;  and  140  labor 
bureaus.  The  Salvation  Army  continued  work 
among  prisoners,  and  each  year  provided  sum- 
mer outings,  and  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving 
dinners  for  the  poor. 


In  the  United  States,  the  Salvation  Army  is 
divided  into  four  territories,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  At- 
lanta, the  latter  having  been  added  in  1926. 
Each  territory  maintains  a  training  college, 
and  in  1928  a  second  institution  was  opened 
at  San  Francisco ;  each  also  publishes  two  weekly 
periodicals,  the  War  Cry  and  the  Young  Soldier. 
In  1928,  85  new  Salvation  Army  buildings  were 
opened  in  the  United  States,  and  an  administra- 
tive centre  which  will  provide  rooms  for  400 
business  girls  was  started  on  the  site  of  the 
national  headquarters  at  120  West  14th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  most  significant  event  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  Salvation  Aimy  was  the  meeting 
of  the  high  council  in  London,  attended  by  04 
territorial  leadcis  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
including  Evangoline  Booth,  national  commander 
in  the  Umted  States.  After  considerable  con- 
troversy, the  council,  in  Febiuarv,,  1929,  voted 
to  remove  William  Bramwell  Booth,  general  oi 
the  Aimy,  fiom  office  on  the  ground  that  illness 
had  rendered  him  unfit  for  service  lie  died 
June  17,  1929,  and  Commissioner  Edward  J. 
Higgms,  chief  of  the  staff,  was  elected  his  suc- 
cesbor.  Other  impoitant  events  were  the  cere- 
mony at  the  cornel  ntone  laying  of  the  proposed 
International  Tiaining  College  111  Denmark  Hall, 
South  London,  in  1928,  and  the  unveiling  of 
the  Mile  End  Memorial  to  WTilliam  Booth  in 
the  same  year.  The  activities  of  the  Salvation 
Aimy  wore  extended  to  Dutch  Guiana  in  1928, 
bringing  the  number  of  countries  and  colonies 
in  which  the  Aimy  was  active  to  80. 

SALZBURG,  zalts'buriv.  A  province  of  the 
Republic  of  Austna.  Its  aiea  in  1010  and 
1923  \vas  2761  9  square  miles.  Its  population 
m  1910  was  214,737,  in  1923,  223,023.  See 
AUSTRIAN  KEPI/JILIC. 

SAMOA.     Sec   PACIFIC   OCEAN   ISLANDS. 

SAMOA,  AMERICAN.  American  Samoa  with 
a  ^ross  area  of  75  square  miles,  comprises  the 
island  of  Tutuila  and  seveial  other  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  population  in  1020 
was  8085,  compared  with  7251  in  1912  and  7370 
in  1910.  The  people  aie  almost  entirely  Saino- 
ans.  In  1920  these  included  3100  males  and  3019 
females 

Products.  The  soil  of  American  Samoa  in 
rich  and  well-adapted  to  the  glowing  of  fiuits, 
which  include  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  cition, 
mango,  alligator  pear,  pineapple,  banana,  and 
other  native  fruits.  The  vegetables  giown  in- 
clude the  bread  fiuit,  taro,  and  yam.  Sugai 
cane  is  grown  to  some  extent,  especially  for  the 
leaves  which  are  used  for  thatch  on  the  native 
houses.  Coffee  also  has  been  grown  in  small 
quantities  with  success  and  tobaroo  is  grown 
by  the  natives  for  native  consumption.  The 
most  important  product  of  the  soil,  however, 
is  the  coconut,  which  is  used  as  food  for  the 
natives,  while  the  water  of  the  gieen  nuts  is 
used  for  drink.  Copra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the 
ripe  coconut,  forms  the  chief  article  of  commerce, 
and  is  the  only  export  from  American  Samoa 
It  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries  whcie  oil 
is  expiessed  from  it.  This  oil  is  in  great  de- 
mand in  the  manufacture  of  coconut  butters  of 
various  kinds,  soaps,  oil  for  salads,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  annual  output  of  copra 
is  about  1300  tons. 

Industries.  There  are  practically  no  indus- 
tries in  the  islands.  Copra  is  dried  by  spread- 
ing it  in  the  sun.  Native  women  manufacture 
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floor  mats  and  sleeping  mats  from  the  leaves 
of  the  pandanu,  but  these  are  not  often  for  sale. 
Wai  clubs,  fans,  baskets,  hats,  and  necklaces 
of  shells  and  beads  are  made  to  sell  to  tourists. 

Trade.  Copra  is  the  only  considerable  ex- 
port. Imports  have  decreased  in  value  since 
1020,  and  totaled  $147,577  in  1927,  of  which 
$65,086  came  from  tho  United  States.  Exports 
of  merchandise  to  the  United  States  in  1927 
totaled  $40,852  in  value  This  was  a  decline 
from  $102,895  in  1924  when  total  exports  were 
$150,250  In  1925  tho  total  exports  amounted 
to  $150,338,  the  largest  since  1917  when  they 
were  $198,499. 

Finance.  American  Samoa  has  no  public 
debt.  The  bank  is  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  officials  The  customs  revenues 
are  used  for  the  upkeep  of  roads,  schools,  and 
general  island  government  expenses  The  navy 
tax  fund  is  chiefly  used  for  the  pay  of  native 
officials. 

Transportation.  A  monthly  schedule  is 
maintained  between  San  Fianoisco,  Honolulu, 
PagopMgo,  and  Sydney,  by  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company  Over  50  miles  of  roads  have 
been  constructed  since  American  occupation 

Education.  The  foundation  of  the  school 
system  of  American  Samoa  IH  the  parish  school 
conducted  by  the  native  pastors  of  the  various 
denominations.  Theie  is  no  goveinment  super- 
vision except  that  by  law  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  0  and  13  are  required  to  attend 
school  regulaily  Schools  are  maintained  by 
.Roman  Catholics,  Wosleyans,  Mormons,  and  by 
the  London  Missionaiv  Society  Since  1904,  the 
Mai  ist  Biotheis  have  conducted  a  special  dis- 
tuct  school  at  Leone  Pnor  to  1921,  theie  was 
but  one  school  which  could  actually  be  called 
a  government  or  public  school  In  January  of 
that  \ear,  Governoi  K\uns  instituted  plans  for 
u  widespiead  development  and  expansion  of  the 
public-school  system  thioughnut  Samoa  A 
Hoard  of  Kducation  was  appointed  and  as  a 
result,  Tutuila  \\as  dn  ided  into  13  school  dis- 
ti  iets  and  the  Manua  district  into  two,  for  the 
pin  pose  of  establishing  a  graded  school  in  each 
of  these  districts.  By  1928,  19  such  graded 
schools  had  been  established.  The  aveiage  at- 
tendance in  the  various  schools  is  about  2500. 

Health  and  Sanitation.  As  a  result  of  san- 
itaiy  supervision,  education,  and  free  medical 
tieatment,  the  natives  of  American  Samoa  have 
iiifi  eased  in  numbers  41  per  cent  under  the 
American  occupation,  fiom  1900  to  1920  The 
pre\ ailing  diseases  aie  hook\\oim,  influcn/a,  and 
filaiiasis.  At  vatious  times,  theie  lime  been  ser- 
ious epidemics  of  measles  Malana,  choleia,  and 
smallpox  are  unknown  in  Samoa  The  (lovein- 
ment  maintains  dispensaiies  and  a  sanitation  in- 
spector makes  public  inspection  of  all  villages. 
As  a  lesult,  health  conditions  in  the  island  have 
lemained  good. 

SAMUEL,  HAROLD  (1879-  ).  A  Biitish 
pianist,  born  in  London  He  studied  under 
Dannreuther  and  Stanford  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  While  the  universality  of  his  taste 
and  his  exti  aordinary  art  were  immediately  rec- 
ognized by  connoisseurs,  it  was  not  until  1921, 
when  he  gave  in  London  a  Bach  week,  playing 
the  major  woiks  on  six  successive  days,  that 
he  brought  the  general  public  to  his  feet  AVith 
this  same  Bach  programme,  he  created  a  sen- 
sation at  his  American  debut  (New  York,  Jan. 
18-23,  1920).  Since  then,  he  has  been  an  annual 
visitor  in  the  United  States. 


SAM'UEL,  RT.  HON.  SIR  HERBERT  (Louis) 
(1870-  ).  An  English  public  official  (see 
VOL.  XX).  He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  Postmaster-General,  both  for  the 
second  time  in  1915-10.  He  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  Home  Affairs  (1910),  chairman  of 
the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  on  National 
Expenditure  (1917-18),  and  president  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  (1918-19).  In  1919 
he  was  Biitish  Commissioner  to  Belgium  and 
in  the  next  year  became  High  Commissioner  of 
Palestine  (1920-25),  where  the  handling  of  a 
delicate  situation  caused  by  the  fieice  clashing 
of  mutually  hostile  nationalities  called  forth 
all  his  ability  111  diplomacy  and  fair  dealing. 
He  wa&  chaiiman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Coal  Mining  Iiidustiy  (1925-20),  which  at- 
tempted to  find  a  solution  that  would  avert  a 
the  coal  strike  of  1920  Since  1927  he  has  been 
chaiiman  of  the  Liberal  Party.  He  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1929. 
In  1917  he  published  The  War  and  Liberty. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  The  largest  city  of  Texas. 
The  population  incieased  fiom  90,014  in  1910 
to  101,379  in  1920  and  to  218,100  in  1928,  by 
estimate  of  the  U.  S  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
1928  city-planning  pioject  was  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  pieseiit  and  prospective  needs  of  the 
city  and  to  make  a  definite  city  plan  for  its  fu- 
tuie  guidance.  Since  the  discovery  of  oil  in  1915, 
San  Antonio  has  become  the  centre  of  a  large 
oil-pioducmg  territory  The  first  field  was  dis- 
covered at  Someiset,  18  miles  south  of  the  city, 
large  fields  weie  subsequently  discovered  at 
Liiling,  Mirando,  and  Calliham.  In  1923  a  bond 
issue  of  $4,150,000  was  voted  for  public  improve- 
ments, including  $2,800,000  for  a  Hood -protect  ion 
programme  and  tin  additional  $200,000  to  be 
added  to  the  $500,000  previously  voted  for  a 
municipal  auditorium.  This  auditorium,  which 
was  completed  in  1928,  in  its  baroque  Spanish 
tieatment  is  architecturally  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  city.  In  the  same  year,  there 
was  completed  the  gioup  of  buildings  erected  by 
the  Smith  Propeities  Coiporution  at  a  total  cost 
of  $7,500,000,  these  included  the  Plaza  Hotel  and 
the  Smith-\  oung  Tower,  an  office  building  35 
stories  in  height  Seven  junioi -high-school  cen- 
tres have  been  completed  since  1920  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,000.  In  1927,  0303  persons  were  employed 
in  335  industrial  establishments  in  San  Antonio 
and  received  $(5,385,000  in  wages;  the  value  of 
pioducts  manufactured  was  $45,105,000.  In  1929 
the  city  spent  $2,455,000  on  stieet  maintenance 
and  widening  Ihiilding  permits  increased  in 
\alue  from  $2,019,000  in  1919  to  $10,407,000  in 
1928.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
1927  was  $203,899,000;  the  net  debt  was  $23,- 
385,000.  Bank  clearings  in  1928  amounted  to 
$870,751,991.  The  U.  S  Army  has  concentrated 
at  San  Antonio  its  large  aviation  fields;  Kelly, 
BrooLs,  and  Duncan  fields  have  a  combined  area 
of  2034  acres  and  cost  $3,043,125.  In  1929  Ran- 
dolph Field,  foi  the  tiaming  of  aimy  air  candi- 
dates, Mas  undei  const  motion  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $15,000,000.  The  Southern  Air 
Transport  Company  has  established,  adjacent  to 
the  municipal  aiiport,  a  laige  training  school  at 
which  all  aviators,  receiving  preliminary  train- 
ing at  the  other  25  fields  owned  by  this  company, 
receive  then  final  insti notion. 

SANDBURG,  CARL  (1878-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican poet  and  editor,  born  at  dalcsburg,  111., 
and  educated  at  Jjombard  College  of  that  city. 
He  sei\ed  as  a  piivute  111  the  Wai  with  Spain 
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in  1898,  was  secretary  to  the  Mayor  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  from  1910  to  1912,  and  in  1913  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he  became  associate  editor 
of  the  magazine,  System.  He  did  newspaper 
writing  for  a  while,  received  the  Levinson  Prize 
from  the  Poetry  Magazine  in  1914,  and  had  a 
half  share  in  the  prize  of  the  Poetry  Society 
of  America  in  1919  and  1921.  One  of  the  first 
to  follow  Masters  in  the  use  of  free  verse,  Sand- 
burg soon  came  to  bo  recognized  as  the  leader 
of  the  Western  poets.  Ilia  verne  was  harsh  and 
unrythmic;  his  themes  tended  to  be  bnital  and 
allowed  too  great  a  fondness  for  the  so-called 
primitive  character  of  American  civilization. 
But  there  was  also  beauty  in  his  poetry  and  a 
sensitiveness  which  even  hib  realistic  preoccu- 
pations could  not  obliterate.  His  writings  in- 
clude: Chicago  Poems  (1915)  ,  Corn  Jlnskers 
(1918)  ;  The  Chicago  Race  Riots  (1919)  ;  Smoke 
and  Slrcl  (1920);  Slabs  of  the  Kunlurnt  West 
(1922);  Roolabaga  81  ones  (1922);  Rootabaga 
Pigeons  (1923);  Selected  Poems  (1920);  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — the  Prairie  Years  (2  vol<*  ,  1926)  ; 
The  American  Ronqbag,  a  collection  of  folk 
songs  and  ballads  (1927);  and  flood  Morning, 
America,  poems  (1928) 

SANDERSON,  JULIA  (Miis  B.  BARNETTE) 
(1884-  ).  An  Ameiicnn  actioss  and  singer, 
bom  at  Springfield,  Mass  She  made  her  dobut 
with  the  Forepaugh  Stock  Company  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  1!)02  came  to  New  York  City, 
where  she  first'  appeared  at  the  Casino  in  Wvn- 
some  Winnie  and  later  as  Mrs  Pineapple  in  A  Chi- 
nese TTonci/moon  and  in  other  popular  roles  After 
playing  in  The  Honorable  Phil  in  London,  she 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  in  vari- 
ous musical  comedies 

SANDRE,  THIERRY  (1890-  )  The 
pseudonym  of  Charles  Moulit's  a  French  writer 
who  was  born  at  Bayonne  and  educated  at 
the  College  d'AmiM  and  the  lyc<V  of  Lille  He 
received  an  excellent  literary  training  as  secre- 
tary for  Binet-Valmer,  Pierre  Louys,  and  (hlbert 
de  Voisins.  His  first  attempts  at  writing  were 
translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  He  was 
also  a  poet,  his  pre-war  volumes  being  Les 
Mi  gnar  discs  and  En  Sourdine.  During  the 
World  War,  in  which  he  was  in  the  artillery, 
he  wrote  Fleurs  du  desert,  and  many  other 
poems,  including  a  scries,  Rur  le  grand  peril  des 
cites.  Then  he  turned  to  pi  one  and  in  1924 
received  the  Prix  Cj  on  court  for  lie  Purgatoire, 
his  experiences  as  a  prisoner  in  derma ny,  and 
Le  Chevrrfcuillc,  a  war  story  His  other  works 
include  Moussehnc  ( 1924)  ;*  L'hiftlotre  mcrveil- 
leuse  de  Robcit  le  Diable  (1925),  Panouille 
(1926),  and  Les  ifcux  f erne's  (1928) 

SANFORD,  EDWARD  TFRRY  (18<ir>  -  )  An 
American  jmist  Bom  at  Knoxville,  Tenn  ,  he 
studied  at  the  Univcisity  of  Tennessee  and  at 
Harvaid  (AB,  1885;  LL.B  ,  18H9),  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  and  served  as  Assistant  Attorney 
deneial  of  the  United  States  (1907-08)  and  as 
United  States  distuct  judge  for  the  eastein  and 
middle  districts  of  Tennessee  (1908-23)  Since 
1923  he  has  been  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  The  second  city  in  size 
in  California,  The  population  increased  from 
410,912  in  1910  to  506,676  in  1920  and  to  585,300 
in  1928,  by  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  An  important  pait  of  the  city's  devel- 
opment since  1914  has  been  the  creation  of  the 
Civic  Centre.  The  original  buildings,  fronting 
the  five-acre  plaza,  were:  the  City  Hall,  a  four- 


storv  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000 ;  the 
Public  Library,  built  in  Italian  Renaissance 
style  and  costing  $1,153,000,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,350,000  to 
house  State  courts  and  other  offices;  and  the 
Municipal  Auditorium,  erected  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  in  1915,  com- 
memorating the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,086,000.  In  1929  a  war-memorial 
group  of  two  buildings  was  under  construction. 
One  building  was  to  house  a  war-relics  museum, 
the  other  was  to  serve  as  a  concert  hall.  Among 
the  important  commercial  structures  erected  re- 
cently were  the  Pacific  Gas  &  "Electric  Co.,  the 
Telephone,  the  Russ,  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
buildings  After  careful  study  and  mapping 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  engineer,  the  City 
Planning  Commission  completed  and  secured  the 
adoption  in  1921  of  an  ordinance  dividing  the 
city  into  six  use  zones  The  150th  anniversary 
of  the  city's  founding  by  Spanish  settlers  was 
celebrated  in  October,  1926 

Between  1923  and  1929.  the  construction  of 
three  important  bridges  was  undertaken.  The 
Carqumez  Straits  Budge,  spanning  the  upper 
reach  of  San  Francisco  Bay  between  Vallejo  and 
Valcoiia,  was  opened  to  tiaffic  in  May,  1927.  It 
consists  of  two  1100-ft.  spans,  and  its  design,  of 
the  cantilever  type,  provides  for  earthquake  re- 
sistance The  Dumbarton  Highway  Bridge,  con- 
structed across  the  lower  end  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  in  1920,  is  one  of  the  laigcst  toll  bridges 
in  the  West.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  toll  bridge 
between  Little  Coyote  Point  and  Mt  Eden  is 
7.1  miles  long  fioni  shore  line  to  shore  line  and 
was  completed  in  1929  at  a  coat  of  $7,500,000 

In  1925  a  vehicular  tunnel  was  consti ucted  at 
the  Market  Street  Feiry  Terminal  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $350,000.  Its  total  length  was 
986  feet.  Half  of  the  expense  wan  met  by  the 
Haibor  Commission;  the  Market  Stieet  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  Municipal  Railways  each 
contributed  one-eighth  of  the  cost  and  the  citv  the 
remainder.  Since  1910  the  city  has  been  devel- 
oping the  Hetch  Ketch y  Water  Supply  System 
fiom  the  Tuolumne  Riv'er,  168  miles  away.  By 
1929  the  O'Shaughnessy  Da  in  in  Yosemite  Park 
and  the  adqucduct  to  the  Moccasin  power  plant 
had  been  completed  and  the  plant  itself  was  yield- 
ing some  $2,000,000  levenue  yearly  in  power 
Hales.  In  1928  a  bond  issue  of  $65,000,000,  was 
Aoted  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany and  the  completion  of  the  last  link  of  the 
aqueduct,  the  45  miles  of  steel  pipes  across  the 
San  Joaqum  Valley.  Sec  WATER  SVPPLY. 

The  Ilaibor  of  San  Kiancisco,  which  extends 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Tiveis  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  bay 
to  a  point  in  Santa  Clara  County  at  the  south, 
(Overs  an  area  of  450  square  miles.  There  arc  43 
docks  and  piers  operated  by  the  California  State 
Harbor  Commission  and  interconnected  by  a  belt- 
line  railroad.  These  docks  and  piers  afToid  more 
than  18  miles  of  berthing  space  .with  168  square 
miles  of  cargo  area.  In  1 929  two  new  piers,  each 
costing  more  than  $2,000,000,  were  constructed. 
San  Francisco*  ranks  second  only  to  New  York 
in  total  amount  of  water-borne  commerce,  111 
1927  this  commerce  amounted  to  24,281,188  long 
tons.  In  1928,  7555  vessels  of  18,100,440  regis- 
tered tons  arrived  at  the  port,  and  7705  vessels 
of  17,895,006  registered  tons  departed.  KxportB 
in  1928  were  valued  at  $201,440,402  and  imports 
at  $198,301,326.  More  than  75  steamship  corn- 
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panien  operate  vessels  regularly  in  and  out  of 
the  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  municipal  air- 
port at  Mills  Field  was  opened  in  May,  1927.  In 
1928  there  were  355  16  miles  of  street  railway  in 
San  Francisco  under  the  operation  of  three  com- 
panies. The  construction  of  the  Twin  Peaks 
Tunnel,  2%  miles  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  costing 
$4,750,000,  completed  in  1917,  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  large  new  residential  section. 
Two  bond  issues,  passed  in  1928,  made  available 
$10,780,000  for  the  construction  of  nine  boule- 
vards, seven  of  which  were  designed  to  improve 
tt  attic  conditions  on  routes  leading  to  the  San 
Francisco-San  Mateo  county  line.  In  1928  San 
Francisco  had  70  parks  and  playgrounds  The 
Fleishhacker  Play  field,  fronting  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  contained  one  of  the  largest  outdoor  swim- 
ming pools  in  the  world. 

The  school  system  of  San  Francisco  was 
thoioughly  revised  in  1922,  following  for  the  most 
part  the  recommendations  incorporated  in  a  re- 
port of  a  survey  of  the  schools  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  at  the  request  of  the  city 
Between  1920  and  1928,  $5,000,000  wan  expended 
in  purchasing  sites,  $17.000,000  on  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  $2,000,000  on  maintenance  and 
repairs.  During  this  peiiod,  three  now  high- 
school  buildings,  each  cowling  approximately 
$1,500,000,  four  large  junior-high-school  build- 
ings, and  29  elementary-school  buildings  weic 
erected.  In  1929  theie  wcie  87  elementary 
schools,  9  junior  high  schools,  8  higli  schools,  4 
evening  high  schools,  5  evening  elementary 
schools,  1  part-time  school,  and  1  ungraded  school. 
The  total  enrollment  in  1928  was  102,173. 

The  industries  of  San  Francisco  aie  diversified, 
the  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactuies  reporting  181 
different  classifications.  In  1927,  according  to 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  42,078 
persons  were  employed  by  2080  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  received  $01, 108,1 80  in  wages;  the 
value  of  products  manufactured  was  $437,925,- 
582.  In  1926  San  Fiaiicisco  had  21,006  retail 
establishments,  whose  annual  sales  amounted  to 
$442,173,000,  and  3980  wholesale  establishments, 
whose  annual  sales  amounted  to  $1,430, 882, 000 
The  clearings  of  the  San  Francisco  banks  in  1928 
amounted  to  $]  1,491,219,374 ;  the  city  is  also 
the  home  of  the  Fedeial  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
twelfth  district.  In  1928,  8056  building  peimits 
lepiesenting  a  value  of  $37,706,731  were  issued. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  leal  and  peisonal  prop- 
erty m  1928  was  $1,055,807,698,  the  bonded  debt 
wan  $94,538,000. 

S ANGER,  MARGARET  H.  (MRS.  J.  NOAH  II 
SLEE)  (1883-  ).  An  American  birth  control 
advocate  She  was  active  in  birth  control  pro- 
paganda after  1914.  Frequently  arrested,  she 
served  a  30-day  sentence  in  1910.  Mrs.  Sanger 
was  editor  of  the  Woman  Rebel,  which  gave  way 
in  1917  to  the  Birth  Control  Review.  The  lat- 
ter publication  was  the  oigan  oi  the  American 
Birth  Control  League  in  which  were  grouped 
pi ominent  club  woiue.ii  and  social  workers  inter- 
ested in  the  population  question.  Mrs.  Sanger, 
as  president  of  the  league,  directed  an  inter- 
national propaganda  for  breaking  down  the 
taboos  on  birth-control  information  She  lec- 
tured in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
in  Japan,  and  called  to  her  support  English 
publicists  like  Harold  Cox,  editor  of  the  Edvn- 
burgh  Review,  and  Havelock  Ellis.  She  or- 
ganized the  first  World  Population  Conference, 
held  at  Geneva  in  1927.  Besides  writing  nu- 
merous pamphlets,  Mrs.  Sanger  was  the  author 


of  the  following  books :  What  Every  Girl  Should 
Know  (1914);  What  Every  Mother  Should 
Know  (1916);  The  Case  for  Birth  Control 
(1917);  Woman,  Immorality,  and  Birth  Con- 
trol;  Woman  and  the  New  Race,  with  a  preface 
by  Uavclock  Ellis  (1920);  The  Pivot  of  Civili- 
zation (1922);  The  New  Motherhood,  with  in- 
troductions by  Harold  Cox  and  Havelock  Ellis 
(1922)  ;  Happiness  in  Marriage  (1927)  ;  Mother- 
hood in  Bondage  (1928).  See  BIRTH  CONTROL 

SANGSTER,  MARGARET  ELIZABETH  (MRS. 
CARROLL  M.  SHERIDAN)  (1894-  )  An  Amer- 
ican author,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  be- 
came associate  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald 
in  1913  and  in  1918  she  visited  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  France  as  correspondent  for  that 
periodical  Her  poems  and  stories  include: 
Friends  o'  Mine  (1913);  Real  People  and 
Dreams  (1914);  Cross  Itoad*  (1919);  The  Is- 
land of  Faith  (1921);  Your  Book  and  Mine 
(1923);  Five  Thousand  a  Year  (1924);  The 
hill  of  Ambition  (1925) 

SANKEY,  KT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  (1806-  ). 
An  English  junst  and  public  official,  who  was 
educated  at  Lancing  College  and  Jesus  College, 
Oxford  He  was  called  to  the  Bar,  Middle 
Temple,  in  1892,  and  served  as  chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Llandaff  (1909-14);  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench  Division  (1914—28);  Lord  Justice 
of  Appeal  (1928-29),  and  as  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor in  the  Labor  Cabinet  formed  in  1929  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commission 
(1919)  and  its  report  recommending  nationaliza- 
tion of  British  coal  mines  was  designated  as  the 
Sankey  Report  Knighted  in  1017,  lie  became 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1928. 

SANKEY  COMMISSION.  See  GBEAT  BRIT- 
AIN. History 

SAN  MAKING,  ma-re'no.  A  republic  of  Eu- 
rope located  in  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  Area, 
38  square  miles,  population,  13,013,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1928,  as  compared  with  10,489  in  1910. 
Revenues  and  expenditures  for  1920-27  balanced 
at  4,145,179  hie  and  for  1927-28  at  4,053,072 
lire.  Theie  is  no  public  debt.  The  tieaty  of 
friendship  with  Italy  was  renewed  in  1914  and 
1920.  Representatives  of  San  Marino  are  to 
be*  found  at  London,  Paris,  Rome,  arid  Barce- 
lona The  chief  exports  are  wine,  cattle,  and 
building  stone 

SAN  KEMO  CONFERENCE.  See  PEACE 
CONFERENCE  AND  TREATIES,  REPARATIONS. 

SANTAYANA,  adii'ta-ya'na,  GEORGE  (1803- 
).  An  American  philosopher  of  Spanish 
extraction  (see  VOL  XX)  He  resigned  from 
the  faculty  of  Harvard  University  in  1912,  and 
lived  thereafter  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent. Ho  collaborated  in  1920  with  a  group 
of  other  American  philosophers  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Essays  on  Critical  Realism  Here, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  save  philosophy  from 
mentalism  and  skepticism  through  the  icvival 
of  the  classic  distinction  of  essence  and  exis- 
tence, both  notions  conceived  as  independent 
of  the  knowing  subject.  In  his  subsequent  de- 
velopment, Santayana  seemed  to  move  away 
even  from  such  critical  realism.  His  Scepticism 
and  Animal  Faith  (1923)  and  Ms  "Pieface  to 
a  System  of  Philosophy"  (Yale  Nrvww,  1924) 
show  him  replacing  the  immutable  and  eternal 
Platonic  essences  with  relativist ic  knowledge, 
postulated  by  human  faith  and  according  to 
human  needs. 

His  other  works  since  1914  include  Egotism 
in  German  Philosophy  (1910);  Character  and 
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Opinion  in  the  United  State*  (1920);  a  col- 
lection of  Soliloquies  in  England  (1922);  Dia~ 
logues  in  Limbo  (1925);  Winds  of  Doctrine 
(1920);  Platonism  and  the  Spiritual  Life 
(1927) ;  and  The  Realm  of  Essence  (1928).  In 
1923  he  published  his  selected  and  revised 
Poems. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  san'to  d6-mIVgd,  (DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC).  A  West  Indian  state  oc- 
cupying the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Haiti. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  19,332  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1928  was  1,022,485,  by  the 
census  of  1921,  it  was  put  at  897,405.  The  city 
of  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital,  had  30,957  in- 
habitants Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are 
the  chief  interests  of  the  population.  Sugar 
estates  are  to  be  found  in  the  southein  part  of 
the  counti  y ;  tobacco,  cacao,  arid  cofTee  are 
grown  in  the  other  sections  Sugar  production 
in  1927-28  totaled  412,380  short  tons  The 
cacao  yield  in  1927  was  20,000,000  kilos.  There 
is  a  groat  variety  of  minerals,  the  chief  being 
gold  and  silver,  but  few  are  woikcd  In  1913 
the  total  trade  was  valued  at  $19,741,000;  in 
1920  it  leached  the  high  figure  of  $105,257,117. 
In  the  succeeding  years,  it  declined,  falling  to 
$45,199,375  in  1921  and  $29,548,852  in  1922, 
but  rose  again  to  $58,902,000  in  1027  Trade 
in  1928  totaled  $55,542,408,  of  which  $20,787,- 
940  represented  nnpoits  and  $28,754,528,  exports 
The  year  1921  was  the  only  one  in  the  period 
to  show  an  adverse  trade  balance  for  the  Re- 
public The  preponderating  share  of  the  coun- 
try Jb  foreign  trade  foil  to  the  United  States. 
Exports  fiom  Santo  Domingo  to  the  United 
States  for  1920,  1921,  and  1928  were  respectively 
87  per  cent,  77  per  cent,  and  "22  0  per  cent  of 
the  total  The  last  figure  v\as  occasioned  by 
the  small  purchases  of  Dominican  sugar  be- 
cause of  the  tunff  and  prevailing  low  prices. 
In  1921  and  1928,  American  imports  into  Santo 
Domingo  totaled  84  and  61  12  per  cent  of  tho 
whole  Sugar  and  cacao  are  the  loading  ex- 
ports There  were  in  1929  about  149  miles 
of  railway  of  which  02  miles  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  Revenues  and  expenditures  for  1913— 
14  were  $5,035,250  and  $4,81)0,210,  for  1928, 
$12,505,400  and  $12,172,829  The  bonded  debt 
of  the  country,  on  Dec  31,  1928,  stood  at  $19,- 
820,000  Defense  is  in  the  hands  of  a  native 
constabulary  of  3000  officers  and  men.  The 
American  military  occupation  inauguiatod  in 
1910  was  terminated  in  1924  upon  the  adoption 
of  a  new  constitution  and  the  inauguration  of 
President  Vasquez 

History.  The  much-needed  inteinal  peace 
which  was  to  result  from  the  Amei ic.m-Domm- 
ican  fiscal  treaty  of  1007  came  to  a  piematuie 
end  with  the  a Svsassi nation  of  President  Ramon 
Caceres  in  1911.  Thereafter  each  year  saw  a 
new  revolution  and  a  now  president  President 
Bordas,  who  had  been  elected  in  Apiil,  1913,  en- 
countered a  stiong  rebellion  in  the  spring  of  1914 
When  the  situation  had  become  a  hopeless  tangle 
in  tho  late  summer,  matters  were  straightened 
out  with  the  assistance  of  an  American  commis- 
sion which  had  been  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  for 
this  special  purpose.  Boidas  was  induced  to  re- 
sign and  Dr  Ramon  T5acz,  the  son  of  a  former 
president,  v\as  elected  provisional  president  on 
Aug  27,  1914.  Fn  October  of  the  same  year  ex- 
President  Juan  Isidro  Jiminez  was  chosen  consti- 
tutional president.  A  new  revolution  broke  out 
under  General  Arias,  a  chronic  revolution st  of 
Monte  Christi,  early  in  1916.  When  Aras  seemed 


on  the  point  of  seizing  the  government,  the 
United  States,  which  by  this  time  had  grown 
thoroughly  impatient  with  the  interminable  civil 
disorders  and  their  attendant  destruction  of  life 
and  property  and  harm  to  American  and  other 
foreign  interests  and  had  become  alarmed  by  the 
danger  of  international  complications,  landed 
marines  and  took  control  in  Santo  Domigo. 

President  Jiminez,  who  had  approved  Ameri- 
can intervention  but  had  become  dismayed  at  the 
turn  of  affairs,  resigned  on  May  0,  1910,  and  left 
the  country,  while  General  Arias  was  summarily 
ousted  by  the  American  commander.  The  com- 
plete pacification  of  the  interior  by  the  American 
forces  was  rapid  and  without  serious  opposition 
fiom  the  native  population.  On  July  25,  the 
Dominican  Congress  chose  as  temporary  presi- 
dent Dr.  Francisco  Ilerniquez  Carvajal,  a  man  of 
outstanding  ability  and  character  Tn  view  of 
the  failure  of  the  1907  treaty  to  ensure  peace  and 
the  security  of  property,  the  United  States  de- 
cided to  exact  guarantees  against  the  recurrence 
of  disordeis  in  the  future  and  hence  made  its 
recognition  of  Henrique/  contingent  on  the  con- 
clusion of  a  new  American-Dominican  treaty 
modeled  after  the  treaty  signed  between  Haiti 
and  the  United  States  in  1915  The  principal 
features  of  the  new  treaty  were  to  be  provisions 
for  the  collection  of  customs  under  Ameiican 
supervision,  the  appointment  of  an  American  fi- 
nancial advi.ser,  and  the  installation  of  a  constab- 
ulary force  oiliccrcd  by  Americans.  On  the  re- 
fusal of  President  Henrique/  to  accede  to  this 
lequest,  on  the  ground  that  the  pioposed  treaty 
constituted  a  flagrant  infiingement  of  the  sov- 
cieignty  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  pioceeded  to  compel  compliance 
by  withholding  all  Dominican  revenues  from  the 
government.  This  brought  about  complete  pa- 
lalysiH  of  the  whole  governmental  machinery. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  President  llenri- 
quez  intended  to  stand  for  reelection  at  the  ex- 
piration of  Ins  temporal  y  teim,  with  good  pros- 
pects of  success,  the  existing  deadlock  threatened 
to  continue  foi  an  indefinite  period  To  end  an 
impossible  situation  tho  American  commander  is- 
sued a  proclamation  declaring  the  Dominican  Re- 
public under  the  military  administration  of  the 
United  States.  Immediately  thereupon  the  mili- 
tary government  took  full  possession  of  the 
country,  and  what  little  opposition  there  was  met 
with  rapid  suppression. 

During  the  American  occupation,  Santo  Do- 
mingo cnjo\ed  a  wholesome  quiet  after  the  many 
years  of  inteinal  disturbances,  and  a  notable  im- 
provement was  made  in  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. Most  important  among  the  many  re- 
forms were  the  construction  of  man;-  miles  of 
good  roads,  the  enactment  of  new  tax  and  revenue 
laws,  the  settlement  of  claims  outstanding 
against  the  Dominican  government,  the  creation 
jof  an  efficient"  police  foice,  the  building  of  new 
schools,  and  the  enfoi  cement  of  strict  sanitary 
regulations.  Notwithstanding  these  obvious  bene- 
fits, tho  Dominican  people  maintained  their  pas- 
sive resistance  and  the  spirit  of  resentment  which 
they  had  manifested  when  they  rallied  around 
President  Tlonnquez  in  1910  The  practical  ex- 
clusion of  the  Dominicans  from  participation  in 
the  government,  the  overbearing  conduct  of  many 
of  the  American  military  officers,  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  the  piovost  courts,  alleged  acts  of  cruelty 
and  brutalty  on  the  part  of  American  soldiers, 
all  served  to  fan  a  spirit  of  violent  resentment 
and  opposition  against  the  occupation.  Off  and 
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on,  loud  protests  were  voiced  by  the  Dominicans 
against  American  intervention  and  the  very  con- 
siderable loan  which  they  were  pressed  to  float. 

Evacuation  of  the  Dominican  Republic  by  the 
American  forces  was  foreshadowed  by  the  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  military  government  on 
Dec.  28,  1920,  stating  that  "the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  (the  military  government)  may,  with  a 
due  sense  of  its  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  inaugurate  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  its  rapid  withdrawal  from  the  responsi- 
bilities assumed  in  connection  with  Dominican 
affairs."  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  a  commission  of  representative  Dominicans 
with  a  technical  adviser  would  be  appointed  to 
prepare  the  constitutional  amendments  and  to 
revise  'the  laws  of  the  Republic  and  that  these 
laws,  after  appioval  by  the  military  government, 
would  be  submitted  to  a  constituent  assembly 
and  to  the  national  congress.  On  June  14  a  sim- 
ilar proclamation  was  issued,  outlining  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  withdrawal  would  be 
made  After  a  long  delay  due  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Dominicans  to  accept  the  Amcrcan  conditions, 
an  American-Dominican  accord  was  signed  on 
June  30,  1022,  which,  aside  fiom  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pro\isional  goveimnent,  stipulated 
that  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  new  Dorm  mean  govern- 
ment, wheicby  the  lattei  should  recognize  the 
validity  of  all  acts  of  the  American  military  gov- 
einment  during  the  occupation,  of  the  bond  issues 
of  1918  and  1922,  and  of  the  convention  of  1907, 
the  latter  to  remain  in  effect  foi  the  time  during 
which  the  1918  and  1922  bond  issues  remained 
unpaid.  Pending  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent government,  Juan  Bautista  Vicini  Bur- 
gos assumed  office  as  provisional  president  on 
Oct  21,  1922  Subsequently  On.  Horatio  Vas- 
quez,  who  was  perhaps  the  outstanding  figure  in 
Dominican  political  life,  was  elected  president,  in 
accordance  with  a  new  constitution  adopted  June 
13,  1924  On  June  2(1,  1924,  the  Dominican  Con- 
gress ratified  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
which  provided  for  the  withdiawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  and  on  July  12  the  American  troops 
\\eie  evacuated. 

On  the  same  date  General  Vasquez  was  inaugu- 
rated. At  the  end  of  September,  1924,  an  agree- 
ment foi  unconditional  "most-favored-nation" 
tteutmenl  with  lespect  to  customs  duties  and 
other  commercial  charges  was  made  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic  In 
the  same  month  the  latter  republic  applied  for 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  The 
United  States  Senate,  in  January,  1925,  ratified 
the  ti  eaties  with  Santo  Domingo  providing  for  tho 
termination  of  the  Ameiican  occupation  and  the 
refunding  of  the  Dominican  debt  of  $25,000,000. 
Under  the  second  treaty  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  a  receiver  of  customs 
to  serve  until  the  retirement  of  all  external  re- 
funding bonds. 

Despite  piotests  of  the  opposition  party,  a  re- 
vised constitution  of  the  republic,  proclaimed 
June  10,  1927,  extended  the  teims  of  President 
Vasquez,  Vice  President  Velazquez,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  1928  to  1930  Jn  January, 
1929,  a  treaty  was  signed  fixing  the  boundary 
between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  and 
on  March  11  the  Dominican  Congress  ratified  an 
arbitration  treaty  negotiated  with  Haiti.  At  the 
invitation  of  President  Vasquez  a  commission  of 
American  financial  experts,  headed  by  former 
Vice  President  Charles  G.  Dawes,  arrived  in 


Santo  Domingo  Apr.  2,  1929,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  a  scientific  budget  system  and 
recommending  methods  of  improving  the  admin- 
istrative organization  of  the  republic.  The  mis- 
sion departed  April  23,  leaving  its  report  with 
President  Vasquez.  The  report  contained  in 
codified  form,  ready  for  enactment,  a  budget  law 
with  provision  for  executive  control  of  expendi- 
tures; an  accounting  law,  a  law  regulating  pro- 
jected public  improvements;  a  modified  law  of 
finance,  and  the  necessary  repealing  laws.  Cer- 
tain changes  in  departmental  organization  were 
also  recommended.  The  deficit  at  the  beginning 
of  1929  was  $1,031,277,  which  had  accumulated 
since  1924  at  the  i  ate  of  $408,000  annually.  Gen- 
eral Dawes  pointed  out  that  appropriations  under 
the  1929  budget  would  probably  exceed  the  bud- 
get income  for  the  year  by  approximately  $4,127,- 
000.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  republic,  both 
internal  and  external,  was  placed  at  $22,650,000. 
The  opposition  party,  which  was  at  first  suspi- 
cious of  the  purposes  of  the  Dawes  Mission,  later 
announced  its  unqualified  indorsement  of  the 
plan. 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  great  lighthouse  at 
Santo  Domingo  City  as  a  memorial  to  Columbus 
weie  carried  forwaid  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  1914-29  In  September,  1928,  it 
was  announced  that  1091  architects  from  fifty- 
eight  nations  and  territorial  di\  isions  had  entered 
the  competition  for  architectural  plans 

SARAWAK.     See   STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS. 

SARGENT,  CHARLES  SPRAGUE  (1841-1927). 
An  American  arboriculturist  (see  VOL  XX). 
As  director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Dr  Sargent 
had  a  world-wide  reputation  He  was  regarded 
as  the  foremost  dendrologist  in  America  and  in- 
troduced many  plants  to  the  North  Temperate 
Zone,  lie  received  medals  from  the  Garden  Club 
of  America  (1920),  from  the  American  Genetic 
Association  (1923),  and  the  Loder  Rhodedendron 
Cup  from  the  British  Hoiticultural  Society  He 
contributed  biographical  notes  to  Epes  ftargcnt  of 
Gloucester  and  His  Descendants  (1923). 

SARGENT,  JOHN  GARIBALDI  (1800-  ). 
An  American  lawyer  and  cabinet  officer,  who  was 
born  at  Ludlow,  Vt ,  and  graduated  fiom  Tufts 
College.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  Vermont 
bar,  he  served  as  Secretary  of  Civil  and  Military 
Affairs  of  that  State  (1900-02)  and  as  Attorney 
General  (1908-12).  In  1925  President  Coohdge 
appointed  him  Attoiney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  until 
March,  1929. 

SARGENT,  JOHN  SINGER  (18.r)G-1925)  An 
Anglo-American  artist  (sec  VOL.  XX).  His  por- 
trait of  Henry  James  was  one  of  tho  paintings 
attacked  by  the  suffragettes  in  London  in  1914. 
The  third  scries  of  his  mural  decorations  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  finished  in  1916,  was 
entitled  "The  Theme  of  the  Madonna."  These 
paintings  were  objected  to  by  members  of  the 
religious  denominations  figuring  in  the  allegory 
and  the  icmoval  of  some  was  asked  He  made 
several  paintings  of  scenes  on  the  western  front 
during  the  World  War.  His  large  picture, 
"Gassed,"  in  the  Royal  Academy,  attracted  great 
attention.  In  November,  1921,  his  decorations 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  were  unveiled. 

SARMENT,  JEAN  (1897-  ).  A  French 
playwright  and  actor  who  was  born  at  Nantes 
and  educated  at  the  lyct'>e  there.  His  charac- 
ters were  mild  romantics  presented  with  delight- 
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fully  charming  humor  His  first  play,  La 
Couronne  de  carton  (1920),  was  crowned  by  the 
academy.  It  was  followed — the  dates  are  those 
of  presentation  in  Paris — by  Lc  Pecheur  cTom- 
bres  (1921);  Le  Manage  d* Hamlet  (1922);  Je 
suis  trop  grand  pour  moi,  produced  at  the 
Gomldie  Franchise  (1924),  M addon  (1925); 
Les  plus  beaux  yeuso  du  monde  (192G);  As-tu 
du  camrf  (1926),  and  Leopold  le  bien  aime 
(1927).  M.  Sarment  acted  in  many  of  these, 
as  well  as  in  other  plays,  and  in  1917  he  played 
in  New  York.  In  1922  he  published  Le  Cceur 
d*enfance,  a  volume  of  poems. 

SABBAIL,  sa'ia'y',  MAUEIGR  (1856-1929). 
A  French  general  (see  VOL.  XX).  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  Wai,  he  commanded  the 
6th  Corps,  and  on  Sept.  2,  1914,  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  3d  Army.  At  Verdun,  al- 
though authonxcd  and  even '  commanded  to  fall 
back,  he  held  his  army  on  the  northwestern 
front,  which  helped  to  make  Joffre's  counter- 
attack at  the  Marno  possible.  In  December, 
1915,  he  became  commandcr-in-chief  of  all  the 
Allied  forces  in  the  East,  but  was  recalled  to 
Fiance  in  1917  and  was  put  on  the  reserve 
list  as  having  reached  the  age  limit.  Soon  after 
the  end  of  the  War,  he  published  an  account  of 
the  Saloniki  operations,  under  the  title,  Mon 
Comman  dement  en  Orient.  In  1924  he  was 
appointed  High  Coinissioner  in  Sjria.  He  was 
recalled  in  October,  1925,  aftor  serious  native 
outbreaks  which  wore  attributed  to  the  severity 
of  his  administration.  His  attempt  to  quell 
an  outbreak  in  Damascus  by  bombarding  the 
Arab  quarter  of  the  city  aroused  a  world- wide 
protest  (See  SYRIA.)  He  died  Mar.  23,  1929, 
and  was  buried  at  state  expense  in  the  Inva- 
hdes 

SABBATJT,  sa'ro,  ALBERT  (1872-  ).  A 
colonial  administrator  and  public  official,  who 
was  born  in  Bordeaux  and  studied  for  a  journa- 
listic career.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties as  a  Radical  Socialist  member  in  1902,  be- 
came Undersecretary  for  the  Interior  in  190G  and 
later  for  War,  served  as  governor  general  of  Indo- 
China  (1911—14),  and  a«  Minister  for  Colonies 
(1920-24).  Duiing  1925-26  he  was  the  French 
plenipotentiary  in  Angora.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  elected  Senator  and  appointed  Minister  of 
Interior,  a  post  which  he  filled  until  November, 
1928.  He  wrote  Le  gouvernemcnt  direct  en 
France  (1899)  and  La  mise  en  valour  dc  colonies 
(1922). 

SABTOBIUS  VON  WALTEBSHAUSEN, 
AIXJUST,  BARON  (1852-  ).  A  German  econ- 
omist (see  VOL  XX)  He  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Strassburg  in  1918  He  published 
Der  Paragraph  11  dcs  Frankfurter  Frtedens 
(1915);  Wcltwirtschaft  und  Weltkrieg  (1915); 
Dcutschlawd  und  die  Weltwirtftchaft  nark  dem 
Kricge  (1922);  Deutschlands  Wirtschaftsqcsch- 
ichtc,  1815-1!) U  (1920),  Einfuhrung  in  das 
Stadium  dcr  VoJLstnrtschaft  (1923);  Die  Welt- 
wirtschaft  und  das  staatlich  geordnete  Verkehr- 
fiicescn  (1926);  and  Weltwirtschaft  und  Welt- 
anschauung ( 1 927 ) . 

SASKATCHEWAN.  A  Canadian  province, 
with  an  area  of  251,700  square  miles,  and  a 
population  in  1926  of  820,738,  as  compared  with 
757,510  m  1921,  an  increase  of  63,228.  The  1921 
figure  was  a  gain  of  265,078  or  53  8  per  cent 
Dver  the  figures  for  1911  Of  the  population 
in  1921,  538,552  (71  1  per  cent)  lived  in  rural 
listricts  and  218,958  in  urban.  In  1921  males 
numbered  413,700  and  females  343,810.  The  esti- 


mated population  in  1929  was  866,700.  There 
were  considerable  colonies  of  Germans,  Austrians, 
Scandinavians,  Russians,  and  Dutch.  Popula- 
tions of  the  larger  towns  in  1926  were:  Regina, 
the  capital,  37,329;  Moose  Jaw,  19,039;  Saska- 
toon, 31,234;  Prince  Albert,  7873. 

Industry.  Because  of  the  prairie  nature  of 
the  country,  agriculture  is  the  leading  occupa- 
tion. By  1927  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  had 
increased  to  12,979,279  acres  from  the  5,720,000 
acres  in  1912.  Saskatchewan  is  the  leading 
wheat-producing  Province.  The  acreage  under 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes  also  have  doubled 
since  1912.  As  a  result  of  the  diversified  farm- 
ing practiced  and  the  attention  given  to  root 
crops,  etc.,  the  live-stock  industry  is  thriving. 
In  1926  there  were  497,572  milch  cows  (20,024  in 
1914),  922,373  other  cattle  (474,436  in  1914), 
133,000  sheep  (126,027  in  1914),  599,001  swine 
(454,703  in  1914).  The  value  of  agiicultural 
products  for  1926  was  $364,840,000,  as  follows- 
field  crops,  $313,318,000;  dany  products,  $18,- 
873,000  (compare  the  1910  products  of  $381 ,809)  ; 
wool  clip,  $142,000;  game  and  furs,  $40,000; 
garden  products,  $2,452,000;  poultiy  and  prod- 
ucts, $10,1)54,000.  Under  the  spur  of  an  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  farmer  organizations  have  ap- 
plied themselves  to  cooperative  grazing  schemes 
and  cooperative  elevators  In  1927,  929  elevators 
handled  a  total  of  84,997,400  bushels  of  all 
grains.  Other  industries  yielded :  fish  catch 
(1926),  $444,288,  coal  (1927),  $1,668,000.  In 
1926,  there  were  674  industnal  estabhbhments, 
concerning  themselves  primarily  with  milling  and 
building  operations,  capitalized  at  $33,943,060 
and  adding  to  products  by  mamifactuie,  $17,980,- 
062.  Employees  numbered  4904,  salaries  and 
wages  paid,  $6,397,545  The  water-power  re- 
sources were  estimated  at  542,000  horse  power, 
but  by  1928  only  35  horse  power  of  this  had  been 
utilized. 

Trade  and  Communications.  Animal  prod- 
ucts and  grains  arc  the  Province's  leading  ex- 
ports Exports  for  1926-27  amounted  to  $9,- 
849,274,  imports,  $20,700,339  In  1927  there 
were  7358  mileH  of  railway  in  operation,  as  com- 
pared with  5654  miles  in  1914. 

Government.  Revenues  for  1926-27  totaled 
$13,050,217,  as  compared  with  $4,0(18,754  in 
1913;  expenditures  for  1913  and  1926-27  were 
$4,656,800  and1  $12,962,217.  hi  1926  in  the 
4721  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  206,560 
pupils  were  enrolled  (99,109  pupils  in  1913). 
Total  expenditures  for  education  in  1913, 
$8,787,904;  in  1926,  $15,500,477.  The  provincial 
representation  in  the  Dominion  Senate  is  6; 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  21.  For  1925-26 
receipts  from  the  Dominion  government  (sub- 
sidy and  school  lands)  amounted  to  $2,835,659. 
Women  received  the  franchise  in  1916  and  were 
made  elegible  for  election  to  the  provincial 
legislature. 

SASSOON,  SIEGFRIED  (1886-  ).  A  Brit- 
ish author  and  poet.  During  the  World  War,  he 
served  with  the  British  foices  in  France  and 
Palestine.  He  wrote  The  Old  Huntsman  (1917)  ; 
Counterattack  (1918);  Collected  War  Poems 
(1919);  Satirical  Poems  (1926);  The  Heart's 
Journey,  poems  (1928)  ;  and  Memoirs  of  a  Fox 
Hunting  Man  (1929),  which  won  the  Hawthorn- 
den  Prize. 

SATELLITES.    See  ASTRONOMY. 
SATIE,   ERIK    (186&-1925).     A  French  com- 
poser, born  at  Honfleur,  France.     Although  he 
received   musical    instruction   from   the   age  of 
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eight,  and  had  good  teachers,  he  neglected  his 
opportunities.  After  leaving  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  he  was  regarded  as  hopeless, 
he  played  in  various  cabarets  in  Montmartre 
until  about  1890.  He  then  met  Josephin  Fe'la- 
dan,  a  writer  and  leader  of  a  mystic  cult,  the 
Salon  de  la  Rose-Croix,  which  he  joined  in  1892. 
The  next  two  years  he  spent  writing  incidental 
music  for  the  plays  of  Peladan  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  salon,  and  thus  began  to  realize 
the  inadequacy  of  his  technical  equipment.  He 
entered  the  Schola  Can  tor  um,  and  nothing  was 
heaid  of  him  until  1911,  when  Ravel  played 
some  of  his  piano  pieces.  Satie  began  as  an 
extreme  impressionist  and  rapidly  diifted  into 
Futurism.  He  wrote  mainly  for  piano,  his  woiks 
being  as  eccentric  and  extravagant  as  their 
titles  (eg.,  AperCfUcs  Dettagreables,  En  Foime  de 
Poire,  Pieces  Froides,  etc.).  He  also  wrote  the 
ballets,  Upsud,  Quadrille,  Le  Piege  de  Meduse, 
Parade,  Mcrcitrc,  and  RclCichc ,  t\\o  oichestral 
suites,  Le  Songc  d'une  Nuit  d'fite  and  En  Habit 
de  Chcval ;  and  a  marionette  opera,  Oenemeve 
de  Brabant  (Paris,  1926). 

SATUBN.     See  PHYSICS. 

BAUD,  TBN.     See  IBN  SAUD. 

SATJERBRUCH,  zou'ei  -bro"bk',  FERDINAND 
(1876-  ).  A  German  pioneer  in  thoracic 
surgery  through  his  invention  of  the  pneumatic 
operating  cabinet  which  makes  possible  the 
opening  of  the  thoracic  cavity  without  collapse 
of  the  lung  Born  in  Barmen,  Prussia,  he  was 
graduated  in  medicine  at  Leip/ig  and  became 
an  assistant  to  Mikulicz  at  the  University  of 
Broslau  and  later  professor  of  surgery  in  both 
(German  and  Swiss  univeisities  He  first  pub- 
lished the  description  of  his  cabinet  in  book 
f 01  in  in  1911  in  Tcihmk  der  Thoraxchiriirgie 
(wutteii  in  collal)oration  with  E.  D.  Schu- 
machoi )  Tn  1920  and  1925,  he  bi  ought  out  a 
two-volume  work,  Die  Chirurgic  drr  llntnlorqane 
which  incorporated  the  curlier  work.  Another 
subject  in  which  ho  has  always  been  interested 
is  practicable  artificial  limbs  and  in  1916  ap- 
peared Die  willkurhche  bewegbare  bunstliche 
Hand. 

SAULT  SAINTE  MARIE,  C  \NALS  AT  In 
1914  the  United  States  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal 
had  its  facilities  increased  by  the  completion 
of  ti  third  lock,  known  as  the  Davis  Lock,  which 
was  opened  to  commerce  on  October  21.  This 
lock  was  1.^50  feet  in  length  between  gates,  with 
a  usable  length  of  1300  feet,  and  had  a  width 
of  80  feet  and  a  minimum  depth  of  24.5  feet  over 
the  sill  It  was  a  part  of  a  now  soparato  canal 
on  the  American  side  with  a  width  of  260  to  300 
feet  and  by  its  increased  depth  made  it  un neces- 
sary for  the  heaviest  draft  vessels  to  use  ;the 
Canadian  canal  as  was  previously  sometimes  re- 
quirod,  for  there  was  only  about  18%  feet  at  low 
wator  through  the  Poe  or  second  American  Lock 
The  now  canal  was  crossed  by  a  long  bascule 
bridge  carrying  a  railway  track.  Another  fea- 
ture of  this  canal  was  a  fourth  lock,  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  third  This  fourth  or  Sabin 
Lock,  named  for  the  general  manager  of  the  canal, 
L.  C.  Sabin,  was  completed  after  various  delays 
due  to  the  War  and  opened  to  ti  affic  on  Sept.  1 8, 
1919.  It  is  operated  by  electricity  and  but  8 
minutes  are  required  to  raise  or  lower  the 
craft  in  the  lock  a  distance  of  20  feet.  Two 
of  the  largest  lake  freighters  can  be  accommo- 
dated tandem  on  these  long  locks.  In  1916  a 
record  was  made  of  25,407  vessels  with  a  reg- 
istered net  tonnage  of  69,824,463  passing 


through  the  American  and  Canadian  canals 
with  a  total  of  91,888,219  tons  of  freight.  This 
record  can  be  compared  with  the  statistics  for 
1923  when  21,975  vessels  passed  through  the 
canals  with  a  net  tonnage  of  68,546,412  and  91,- 
379,658  tons  of  freight  In  1928  the  traffic 
through  the  canals  consisted  of  19,286  vessels 
with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  66,835,763, 
and  freight  aggregating  86,992,997  tons. 

SAUVETJB,,  ALBERT  (1863-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican metallurgist  (see  VOL.  XX).  He  was 
metallurgist  attached  to  the  American  Aviation 
Commission  in  France  during  1917-19  and  was 
appointed  metallurgical  expert  to  the  French 
Ministry  of  Munitions  in  1917.  He  became 
Cordon  McKay  professor  of  metallurgy  at  Har- 
vard in  1924  and  the  same  year  was  one  of 
the  United  States  delegates  to  the  Third  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress  at  Lima,  Peru,  and 
Bessemer  medalist  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute 

SAVINKOV,  Boms  (1879-1925).  A  Rus- 
sian political  agitator,  successively  a  Marxist, 
a  Tenonst,  a  leader  of  the  Social-Revolutionary 
Party,  an  assistant  War  Minister  under  KOT en- 
sky,  a  member  of  the  Kormlov  revolt  against 
Kerensky,  and  an  active  opponent  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  In  his  woik  against  the  Bolsheviks, 
he  secured  financial  aid  from  many  countries, 
and  can  led  on  most  ot  his  work  in  Poland.  In 
August,  1924,  he  went  into  Russia,  was  rec- 
ognized, ai  rested,  and  sentenced  to  10  yeais  in 
prison.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  Ropshin,  he 
wrote  three  novels-  The  Pale  Horse  (1907), 
What  Never  Happened  (1912),  both  translated 
into  English  in  1917,  and  Das  Rchwarsc  Ross, 
about  the  1917  revolution  and  its  results  These 
were  interesting  and  finished  novels,  both  in 
material  and  style,  the  latter  having  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  Tolstoy. 

SAVOY,  UPPER      See  SWITZERLAND. 

SAWYER,  ROLAND  DOUGLAS  (1874-  ) 
An  American  clergyman,  born  at  Kensington, 
N.  H.,  and  educated  at  Boston  University  Be- 
sides his  ministerial  duties,  he  conducted  a  cru- 
sade against  profanity  dining  1902-07,  and  or- 
ganized the  Anti-Pro  faulty  League.  He  was 
also  active  m  Socialist  politics,  lectured  for  the 
Socialist  Paity,  and  was  Socialist  candidate  tor 
goveinor  of  Massachusetts  in  1912.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1914  and  was  reflected  till 
1928.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1917-19  His 
wiitmgs  include  The  Making  of  a  Socialist 
(1911),  Social  Science  of  Jrsus  (1912);  Walt 
Whitman,  the  Prophet  Poet  (1913);  'Neath 
Nwaijing  Pines  (19U>);  Thotcau,  New  England 
Philosopher  (1917);  The  Urcat  Teachers  of 
\\  isdom  and  \  irtuc  (1920)  ;  Cal.  Coolidge,  Pres- 
ident (1924). 

SAXONY,  sak'swn-I.  One  of  the  constitiu- 
ent  republics  of  the  German  Reich,  with 
an  area  of  5780  squaio  miles  and  a  population 
(census  of  1925)  of  4,994,281.  The  internal  situ- 
ation in  Saxony  lomained  comparatively  calm 
during  the  fiist  yeais  of  the  Woild  War.  In 
1917,  however,  it  assumed  a  disquieting  aspect, 
and  a  strong  movement  tor  internal  reform  and  an 
early  peace  began.  It  accumulated  force  dur- 
ing the  following  year  and  brought  about  the 
fall  of  the  government  in  October,  1918  The 
career  of  the  succeeding  government,  the  Heinze 
ministry,  was  cut  short  by  the  Noveml>er  revo- 
lution, in  the  course  of  which  King  Friedrich 
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August  abdicated  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed. 
During  the  confusion  of  the  early  revolutionary 
period,  the  govoi  tiiiient  was  in  the  hands  of 
People's  Commissioners  representing  the  ex- 
treme Socialists,  but  after  the  disturbances  and 
upheavals  of  January,  1919,  the  reins  of  gov- 
einmcnt  were  taken  over  by  the  Majority 
Socialists.  Serious  Communist  risings  occurred 
throughout  Saxony  and  especially  in  the  Vogtland. 
The  Reichswehr  had  to  be  called  in  several  times 
in  1919  and  1920  to  reestablish  the  authority 
of  the  Dresden  government.  At  the  time  of 
the  Kapp  Putsch  in  1920,  the  ministry,  consist- 
ing, since  October,  1919,  of  a  coalition  of  Ma- 
jority Socialists  and  Democrats,  was  replaced 
by  a  coalition  of  the  two  Socialist  parties.  A 
new  constitution  was  adopted  on  Oct.  20,  1920, 
and  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  elections 
for  the  D'let  were  held  during  the  following 
month,  which  cut  the  i  cprescntation  of  the 
Majority  Socialists  by  nearly  one-half  In  con- 
sequence of  their  increased  representation,  the 
bourgeois  groups  were  able  to  maintain  a  vig- 
orous parliamentary  opposition  against  the  So- 
cialist government. 

After  a  period  of  compaiative  calm  in  1921 
and  1922,  "Red  Saxony"  came  once  more  into 
prominence  in  the  fall  of  1923,  at  a  time  when 
the  Eeich  was  in  a  \ery  critical  situation  and 
reaction  and  monarchist  weie  rampant  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Bavaria  Ostensibly  as  a 
counter-movement  against  the  peril  of  Bavarian 
Nationalism,  the  Socialists  leceived  avowed  Com- 
munist H  into  the  cabinet  and  "Proletarian  Hun- 
dreds" were  organized  to  fight  reaction  This 
action  soon  brought  the  Savon  Piime  Minister, 
Dr.  Zeigner,  into  conflict  with  the  Reichswehr 
and  the  Minister  of  National  Defense  for  the 
Reich  When  the  Saxon  Minister  of  Finance, 
Dr.  Bottclier,  un  active  Communist,  called  on 
the  "Proletarian  Hundreds"  to  arm,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Reich  decided  to  take  action 
The  commander  of  the  Reichswehr  in  Saxony 
demanded  from  Dr  Zeigner  the  dismissal  of 
the  Communist  ministers  and  the  submission  of 
Saxon v  to  the  authority  of  the  Reich.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  Sa\on  "Premier  to  comply  with 
those  demands,  the  Reichswehr  marched  into 
Saxony  on  Oct.  22,  1923,  and  the  whole  Zeig- 
ner ministry  was  dismissed.  The  central  gov- 
ernment installed  thereupon  a  modeiate  So- 
cialist ministry  undei  the  leadership  of  Herr 
Hcldt  He  was  reflected  on  Jan.  11,  1927.  Sec 
GERMANY,  under  History 

SAYLER,  OLIVER  MARTIN  (1887-  ).  An 
American  dramatic  critic,  born  in  Huntington, 
I nd  He  was  graduated  from  Ohcrlin  College, 
Ohio,  in  1909,  and  during  1909-20  woiked  on 
the  Indianapolis  News  After  191, 5  he  was  cor- 
respondent foi  the  Boston  Erenvnq  Transenpt 
He  studied  the  theatres  of  Kuiope  and  gave  ex- 
tended lectures  on  Russia  and  on  the  theatre. 
He  is  the  author  of  Russia,  White  or  Red 
(1919)  ;  The  Russian  Theatre  under  the  Rerolu- 
tion  (1920):  Our  American  Theatre  (1923); 
The  Russian  Players  in  America  (1923)  ;  Inside 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  (1925).  He  has  also 
edited  several  series  of  plays. 

SAZANOV,  SEKGTUS  DMITRIEVTTCH  (1806- 
1927).  A  Russian  statesman  who  was  educated 
at  the  Alexanclrovsky  Lycee,  and  entered  di- 
plomacy. In  1894  he  was  secretary  to  the  Vati- 
can Mission,  and  in  1906  Minister  to  the  Vati- 
can, but  it  wan  in  CJreat  Britain,  when  counselor 
of  the  Embassy  (1904-05),  and  acting  charg£, 


that  he  showed  his  ability  in  handling  the 
Dogger  Bank  incident.  In  1909  he  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  be  under-secretary  at  the  for- 
eign office,  and  in  1910  he  became  Foreign  Min- 
ister. He  was  an  important  factor  in  forming 
the  Entente  and  in  the  negotiations  immedi- 
ately pieced  ing  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  reactionaries  in  Russia 
who  urged  fighting  the  War  to  a  finish.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  War,  the  Poles  had  been 
promised  home  rule,  and  Sazanov  wished  to 
make  good  tins  promise,  but  as  the  Government 
would  not  hear  of  this,  he  was  dismissed  in 
1911).  Shortly  before  the  revolution  of  March, 
1917,  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  London, 
but  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  go. 
During  the  efforts  to  reconquer  Russia  from 
the  Bolsheviks,  he  was  Foreign  Minister  to 
Kolchak  and  diplomatic  counselor  in  Ekateri- 
nodar.  When  these  efforts  failed  he  spent  a  year 
in  Prague,  and  then  went  to  France.  He  was 
forced  to  live  on  the  brink  of  poverty,  which 
bioke  his  health  He  wrote  his  leminiscences 
which  were  translated  into  English  as  Fateful 
Years,  HWU-HMti,  in  1928 

SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE.  Dan- 
ish. Jflhann  Sigurj6nsson,  who  died  in  1919, 
held  the  foremost  rank  among  twentieth -cen- 
tury Danish-Icelandic  dramatists.  Hia  plays, 
based  on  native  histoiy  and  legend,  show  a  strong 
love  for  Icelandic  nature  and  character,  both  of 
saga  and  of  contempoiary  times.  Henri  Nathan- 
sen  was  generally  considered  the  gieatest  Danish 
dramatist  of  the  day.  One  of  his  favorite  themes 
is  the  contiast  between  Jew  and  (Jentile.  Einar 
Chiistiansen  wntes  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Ibsen.  Like  Otto  Ben/on,  he  often  portrays  the 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

Among  the  poets,  Ludvig  Holstein,  although 
a  lyricist,  usually  conceals  his  own  personality. 
His  poetiy  often  expi  esses  a  love  for  nature, 
paiticularly  spiing  Johannes  J0rgensen  was 
consideied  by  some  the  greatest  living  Danish 
poet  A  Catholic  conveit,  he  gives  expression 
in  his  poetry  as  well  as  in  his  jnose  to  his  soul 
experiences  and  religious  sentiments  L  C. 
Nielsen  was  attempting  to  create  a  modern  na- 
tional poetry.  He  is  the  writer  of  a  number  of 
cantatas  of  great  power  and  is  the  inter  pi  eter 
of  the  lonely,  the  wanderer,  and  the  lover.  In 
the  poetry  of  Kai  Hoffmann  is  seen  a  love  for 
life  and  *for  everything  living.  Olaf  Hanson's 
is  largely  a  poetry  of  reminiscence  Other  poets 
of  note  are  Sophus  Clausseii  and  Th0ger  Lar- 
sen 

Danish  fiction  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Jakob  Knudsen  in  1917.  Johannes  V. 
Jensen  was  one  of  the  foremost  wrjteis  of  Den- 
mark. Influenced  at  times  by  Walt  Whitman, 
and  a  strong  believer  in  the  soundness  of  North- 
ern life  and  tradition,  Jensen  became  interested 
in  a  Gothic  renaissance  In  his  later  works 
( Rrwen,  Nome-Hcest,  Kongens  Paid ) ,  he  pic- 
tures Danish  life,  particularly  from  Viking 
times.  Otto  Rung  is  characterized  by  his  clear 
and  firm  thinking,  hia  original  interpretation 
of  human  nature,  his  thrilling  action,  and  his 
subtle  psychology  A  writer  touching  on  so- 
cial conditions  is  Ilenrik  -Pontoppidan.  He 
does  not  preach;  yet  his  sympathies  are  clearly 
with  the  under  class.  His  series,  De  I)0des 
Rige,  beginning  with  Torben  og  Jytte  and  end- 
ing with  Favswgholm,  portrays  different  phases 
of  the  struggle  between  the  people  and  their 
oppressors,  while  Mans  Himmerig  shows  a 
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generally  pessimistic  outlook  on  life.  Martin 
Andersen  Nex0  is  another  writer  interested  in 
social  problems.  Among  his  later  works  may 
be  mentioned  Ditte  Menneskcbarn,  a  series 
treating  the  history  of  a  family  and  constructed 
on  large  lines,  and  Pelle  Erobcrcn,  the  story  of  a 
poor  boy  who  grows  up  to  be  a  leader  of  tho 
workingmen.  More  stiongly  felt  are  the  ten- 
dencies toward  preaching  a  social  gospel  in  the 
works  of  Jeppe  Aakjter,  whose  Hvor  der  er 
gtarcnde  Krcefter  -may  be  interpreted  as  warn- 
ing the  leisure  class  against  a  possible  lebellion 
of  the  peasants.  In  Jens  Langkmv,  Aakjaer 
tiies  to  portray  in  a  single  village  the  general 
history  of  Denmark.  His  stories  usually  centre 
around  a  character,  a  cause,  or  a  view  of  life. 

Karl  Ojellerup,  who  died  in  1919,  was  orig- 
inally a  theologian  and  then  went  over  to  a 
rationalistic  view  of  life,  to  end  up  with  an 
ethical-religious  philosophy.  In  his  novels, 
Gjellerup's  leainmg  often  seems  oppressive  arid 
distiacts  from  his  story  His  Den  gyldne  Grcn 
depicts  the  conflict  between  heathendom  and 
Christianity.  Knud  Hjort0  finds  his  stiength 
in  his  keen  perceptions  as  a  philologian  and  a 
psychologist.  Of  his  later  works  may  IK*  men- 
tioned the  novels  Fru  ticrta  and  Tvrli/n,  and 
the  collection  of  short  stoi  les,  [Id  for  NAttm/m. 
Of  the  Icelandic  immigrants  writing  in  Danish, 
the  most  important  IB  Ounnar  Giiniiaranon,  who 
shows  vividly  the  dishaimony,  the  gloom,  and 
the  passion  of  the  boul-life  of  the  Icelander,  and 
also  his  lighter  mood  Among  his  works  aie 
the  seiies  Borgnlwylen,  \  arg  ^  Vcttm,  JVdbrfldrc, 
RKibe  paa>  Hbmlcii,  and  Dm  uprfatnr  Itcixrnde 

Internationally  recognized  linguists  aie  Otto 
Jespersen  (English)  and  KristofFer  Nyrop 
(Romance).  In  the  field  of  literary  criticism 
should  be  mentioned  (Jeorg  Brandos  (died  1927), 
who  in  addition  to  Scandinavian  has  treated 
other  literatures,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
Vilhelm  Andeisen,  and  Vuldemar  Veil  el 

Norwegian.  Gunnar  Iloihorg  was.  considered 
the  gieatest  Norwegian  dramatist  of  the  pel  lod 
Tlis  stiength  lies  in  the  portrayal  of  strong 
sentiments  and  feelings  Another  outstanding 
play  w  light  was  Hans  K.  Kirick  (died  192f>) 
The  diama  also  lecoived  contiibutions  from 
others  whose  chief  work  lies  outside  this  field, 
such  as  Herman  Vildenvey,  Nils  Kjner  (died 
1924),  Vilhelm  Krag,  and  Johnn  Bojor 

Norwegian  poetiy,  even  when  wiitten  in 
handsmaal,  has  retained  many  of  the  Danish 
characteristics  and  in  geneiai  shows  foreign 
influence.  In  spite,  howevei,  of  its  lack  of  a 
distinctly  national  character,  it  is  very  stiong. 
In  the  period  under  review,  foremost  among 
lyiic  poets  stood  Olaf  Bull,  who  expresses  feel- 
ings for  natuie  and  love  with  exquisite  tender- 
ness, and  Nils  Collett  Vogt,  who  is  stiongly 
subjective  and  whobe  Hjcmkomsl  is  his  ripest 
and  deepest  poetiy.  Arnulf  0verland's  verse  is 
extremely  personal.  It  expresses  a  feeling  of 
levolt  against  things  as  they  are  and  a  gi  lef 
over  the  nothingness  of  life.  Other  noted 
lyricists  were  Vilhelm  Krag,  the  representative 
of  neo-romanticism,  and  Kniit  Hamsun,  whose 
main  field,  however,  is  the  novel  Herman 
Vildenvey,  who  at  first  became  popular  because 
of  his  roguish  humor,  shows  a  deep  seriousness 
and  strong  feeling  in  his  later  works,  especially 
Ildorkextrct  Among  poets  writing  in  Lands- 
maal  were  Olaf  Aukrust,  whose  Himmelvardcn 
is  one  of  the  best  poems  in  Landsmaal  litera- 
ture, and  Kristofer  Uppdal,  who  comes  nearest 


to  writing  a  national  poetry  and  whose  verse  in 
general  is  free  from  the  Danish  characteristics 
noted  alwve. 

Hans  E.  Kinck  was  regarded  by  some  as  the 
most  important  Norwegian  author  of  the  period. 
At  heart  a  romanticist,  he  was  yet  interested 
in  the  world  of  reality  and  its  problems.  In 
the  field  of  fiction,  his  Kvcskavlen  brast,  a 
novel  built  on  very  broad  lines  and  strong  in 
social  psychology,  is  an  epoch-making  work. 
Nils  Collett  Vogt,  besides  being  a  novelist,  is  a 
dramatist  and  a  poet.  Johan  Bo]er,  whose  Den 
fttore  hunger  made  him  known  internationally, 
upholds  idealism  against  materialism  and  gen- 
erally shows  the  victory  of  optimism  over  pes- 
simism O  K.  R01vaag  attracted  attention  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  his  portrayal  of 
Norwegian  immigrant  life  on  the  American 
frontier  His  best  works  arc  I  de  dagc,  Riket 
grundlcpggcs,  and  Prdcr  Seier,  all  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English.  Another  novelist 
known  outside  of  Norway  is  Knut  Hamsun, 
whose  Marl  cits  grtfdc,  expressing  the  dream  of 
an  ideal  state  in  nature,  seems  a  reaction 
against  the  War.  The  best-known  woman 
writer  of  the  period  was  Sigrid  Undset,  whose 
Kristin  Larransd-atter  gives  in  thiee  volumes 
the  story  from  childhood  to  death  of  a  four- 
teenth-ceiituiy  gill  Signd  Undset  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  tho  pioblems  of  her  own  sex. 
The  same  is  true  of  Barbra  Ring,  author  of  F0r 
Iculdrnknmwcr,  I  ndcr  «r;7,  tffititre,  etc.,  who 
treats  woman's  side  of  mairied  life  and  evinces 
a  love  for  the  soil  and  the  agrarian  class 
Kristian  Elster,  in  his  works  Lttndrvricn,  Ilden, 
(ht'hlet  og  <1c  g?$nne  s/ior/rr,  etc.,  protests  against 
existing  conditions  and  the  prevailing  philoso- 
phy of  life  Among  pi  eminent  nmelists  the  out- 
standing are  Gabriel  Scott,  Johan  Fredrik 
Vinsnes,  and  Peter  Egge,  who  is  also  a  drama- 
tist. Of  Landsmaal  writers  we  in.iv  note  Oskar 
Braaten,  who  is  particularly  interested  in  life 
among  the  poorer  classes,  KristolFer  Uppdal, 
who  even  in  his  prose  evinces  strongly  lyric- 
tendencies:  and  Olaf  Duun,  who  shows  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  peasant  life. 

Halvdan  Koht  is  a  scholarly  writer  on  his- 
torical and  literary  subjects.  Among  literary 
c-nticK  of  exceptional  ability  are  Gerhard  Gran 
(died  1925),  Christen  Collin,  and  Fredrik 
Paasch<» 

Swedish.  The  Swedish  drama  was  not  very 
strong  during  this  period  The  theatre  drew 
largely  OIL  forergn  and  earlier  Swedish  play- 
wrights. Among  the  best  contemporary  dra- 
matists were  Ernst  Didnng,  Per  llallstrom,  and 
Toi  Hedhcig,  who  excelled  also  in  other  fields  of 
liteiatuie 

The  gieatest  living  Swedish  poet  is  Verner 
von  Ilei  den  stain.  He  is  an  idealist,  fond  of 
portraying  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil, 
and  interested  in  Swedish  history  and  its  heroes 
Through  his  poetiy  breathes  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  which  is,  however,  largely  an  ex- 
tension of  his  love  for  his  birthplace.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  poot,  Hcidonstam  wrote  several 
novels,  particularly  on  historical  subjects;  these 
antedated  1914.  Bertil  Malmberg's  poetry, 
spontaneous  and  full  of  feeling,  recalls  the 
Gothic  school  and  is  often  similar  to  TegneVs. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  En  Wodande 
jord,  Orfika.  Bo  Bergman's  verse  is  exquisite 
in  foim,  classical,  clear  and  musical,  and  shows 
a  strong  lyric  mood.  Ragnar  Jandel's  verse 
ex ] > res 808  a  seriousness  and  an  idealistic  long- 
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ing  and  positive  religious  conviction.  Swedish 
lyric  poetry  was  strongly  represented  in  Fin- 
land In  this  connection,  four  men  were  out- 
standing Preeminent  among  these  wa«i  Bertel 
Gripcnberg,  a  portrayer  of  strong  feelings,  hate 
as  well  as  love.  His  verses  are  full  of  the  spirit 
of  fight.  Among  his  later  works  is  the  collection 
Under  fanan,  which  was  written  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  civil  war  in  Finland.  Jacob 
Tegengren  is  deeply  sensitive  to  nature,  particu- 
larly to  its  aspects  in  spiing  and  summer.  He  is 
quiet  and  dreamy,  the  melancholy  of  his  earlier 
years  having  given  way  to  a  more  joyful  tone. 
Among  his  later  poems  may  he  noted  Ny  vdr. 
Arvid  Morne's  poetry  is  often  in  spued  by  a 
love  for  his  native  place,  its  natuie,  and  its 
people;  but  Morne  is  also  an  agitator,  lighting 
now  for  this  cause,  now  for  that,  this  often 
gives  his  poetry  an  argumentative  coloring 
lip  has  also  shown  ability  in  the  drama  and 
novel.  Hjnlmar  Piocop£  (died  1927),  the  last 
of  the  Swedish  writers  in  Finland  to  be  men- 
tioned heie,  had  no  definite  philosophy  of  life 
His  poetry  is  quiet  and  characterized  by  a  mild 
and  manly  resignation 

The  author  who  was  considered  by  most  critics 
the  gieatest  living  writei  of  Swedish  fiction  was 
lljalmar  Soderberg.  The-  chief  strain  running 
through  his  works  is  pessimism.  His  irony  and 
wit,  as  \\ell  as  ceitain  featuies  of  his  tech'iiquc, 
show  French  influence.  Next  in  rank  m  Per 
Hallstrom,  also  a  dramatist,  whose  woik*i  show 
a  very  strong  power  of  imagination  and  keen 
psychological  insight.  Sclma  Lageilot,  who  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1909, 
is  an  extremely  popular  author,  well  known  also 
outside  of  Sweden  Her  work  is  clunactoi  ized  bv 
a  i ich  imagination,  a  love  foi  her  native  Piovince 
of  Varmland,  a  strong  power  of  storytelling  and 
a  wholesome  moial  tone.  Rest  known  of  her 
woiks  is  (josta  Berhngft  saga.  Some  of  her  later 
works  are  BannlyKt,  Miirbavka,  and  the  Lowen- 
skold  series  (Den  Lowenskoldska  ringcn^  Char- 
lotte Lowenskold,  and  Anna  flrwrfi).  K.  G  Os- 
Hiannilsson,  who  is  also  a  poet,  is  interested  in 
the  problems  of  society,  particularly  in  class 
struggles.  Marika  Stjeinstedt  is  interested  in 
her  own  sex,  especially  in  the  strong,  independent 
woman  placed  in  contrast  Avith  hei  weak  and  sub- 
missive sister.  Some  of  her  late  books  are  En 
officcrshisl ona ;  Varldcn  och  tttjaionorna,  which 
pictures  the  attainment  of  peace  thiough  strug- 
gle, and  Frozen  Livin.  Although  Sigfnd  Sivvertz 
began  as  a  disciple  of  Sehopenhauei ,  his  later 
works  have  shown  a  mote  01  less  pionounced  in- 
P ue nee  of  P>ergson.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
DC  stora  barncn,  Eldens  fitcnkcn,  Jonas  och 
Drakcu.  Mai  tin  Koch  is  a  wiiter  with  a  social 
message.  He  shows  strong  sympathy  for  the 
lower  classes,  whose  lives  he  likes  to  depict,  as 
seen  in  duds  tacAro  varld  and  Anttckmugar  pa 
havct.  In  religion,  he  favors  an  everyday  practi- 
cal faith  rather  than  dogmatism  and  formalism. 
Elm  Wagnei  generally  has  a  thesis  in  her  works, 
although  in  her  later  books  she  leans  somewhat 
to  the  novel  of  character.  Among  these  later 
works  ate  Helqa  IT'iafeccA*,  Den  namnlosa,  which 
shows  the  influence  of  Strindbeig  and  Dosto- 
evski, and  De  fern  parlorna.  Henning  Bcrger, 
who  died  in  1924,  treated  the  emigrant  to 
America  in  several  of  his  stories.  His  char- 
acters usually  have  something  of  the  legendary 
and,  in  general,  his  novels  are  permeated  by  a 
note  of  earnestness  and  melancholy.  Tor  Hed- 
berg  is  one  of  the  strong  writers,  not  only  of 


fiction  but  also  of  drama,  poetry,  and  criticism. 
Sven  Lidman  is  interested  in  memories  and 
traditions.  Of  his  later  works  may  be  men- 
tioned Huset  med  de  gamla  froknarna  and  Sdsom 
gcnom  eld  Among  humorists  of  popular  fame 
are  Albeit  Engstrom,  whose  humor  and  keen 
understanding  of  Swedish  character  made  him 
a  favorite  with  the  people,  and  Hjalmar  Berg- 
man, whose  Markurells  i  Wadkoping  carried 
him  to  the  height  of  popularity. 

Nathan  Soderblom,  the  archbishop  of  Sweden, 
conti  ibuted  to  the  subjects  of  religion,  its  origin, 
development,  etc  Adolf  Noteen,  who  died  in 
1925,  had  become  intei  nationally  known  for  his 
linguistic  investigations.  Literary  critics  of  note 
are  Ilendiik  Schuck,  Karl  Warburg,  John  Land- 
quist,  Fredrik  Book,  and  Martin  Lamm. 

SOAP  A  FLOW.  A  small  body  of  water  nearly 
enclosed  by  the  Orkney  Islands;  about  14  miles 
long,  varying  from  3  to  8  miles  in  width.  The 
principal  channels  leading  out  are  through  Hoy 
Sound  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  through  Holm 
Sound  into  the  North  Sea.  Each  is  about  2  miles 
wide  The  best  anchoiage  is  on  the  noith  coast 
of  Hoy,  but  there  are  several  others.  Scapa  is 
over  50  miles  farther  fiom  the  German  coast  than 
Hosyth,  but  the  great  ease  of  entrance  and  exit 
foi  a  large  fleet  caused  its  use  during  the  War  as 
the  operating  base  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet. 
It  was  in  Scapa  Flow  that  the  surrendered  Ger- 
man lleet  was  intei  ned  and  where  it  was  scuttled 
by  its  othcers.  See  WAR  IN  EUKOPE,  Naval  Oper- 
ations 

SCARBOROUGH,  GEORGE  MOORE  (1875- 
).  An  Ameircan  playwright,  born  at  Mt. 
(Jurniel,  Te\  ,  and  educated  at  the  University 
ot  Texas.  From  1897  to  190r>,  he  practiced  law 
in  Texas,  then  became  a  lepoitei  for  the  New 
York  A  merican,  and  was  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  fiom  1909  to  1914.  His  first  play, 
The  Lwc  (1913),  attracted  much  attention. 
Among  his  other  pUns  aie  A1  Bay  (1913); 
The  Coin  I  of  LoRt  Kcnort  (1913);  What  Is 
Lore*  (1914);  The  Heart  of  Wetm.a  (1916); 
Moonlight  and  Honeysuckle  (1918),  The  Ron- 
Daughto  (1919),  Bhirbonnct  (1920);  The  Mad 
Dot)  (1921)  ,  Jfrs.  Jlope's  Husband  (1921)  ;  The 
(hail  (1922). 

SCARLET  FEVER.  In  1923  and  1924, 
moie  \va«  learned  of  the  intimate  nature  of  this 
disease  than  within  the  previous  50  years.  The 
lalM>rs  of  independently  active  researchers — D'ick 
and  Dick;  Docbex,  Shei  man,  and  Blake;  and 
Tiask  and  Lynch — which  weie  published  in  1923 
and  1924  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Ansocialion,  all  point  to  the  same  conclusions. 
Scarlet  fevei  is  due  solely  to  a  special  strain  of 
the  hernolytic  streptococcus,  which  flourishes  only 
in  the  tissues  of  scarlet  fever  patients  and  pos- 
sibly in  so-called  immune  earners.  This  organ- 
ism is  the  cause  alike  of  the  disease  and  of  its 
destructive  complications.  The  disease  is  largely 
the  result  of  an  intoxication  by  the  secretions 
arising  from  the  bacterium,  so  that  scarlet  fever 
takes  its  place  with  those  affections  which  can  be 
reached  by  an  antitoxin.  Fiom  analogy,  it 
should  be  possible  to  recognize  those  predisposed 
to  the  disease,  to  immunize  against  it,  and  to 
cure  patients  already  infected,  provided  the  anti- 
toxin can  be  used  seasonably.  The  conditions 
have  been  realized  partly  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
cxpenmental  work  on  volunteers. 

Scarlet  fever  antitoxin,  the  skin  test  for 
susceptibility  to  the  disease,  and  attempts  at  im- 
munization have  now  been  before  the  public  of 
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the  civilized  world  foi  several  years  and  many 
favorable  reports  have  been  published  concerning 
the  specific  influence  of  the  first  named  on  the 
temperature  and  fever  curve  of  the  disease  in 
patients  with  medium  and  severe  types  of  it, 
but  there  arc  still  numerous  ciiticisms  of  both 
the  theory  and  the  results  in  practice.  Thus, 
most  of  the  repoiters  are  skeptical  as  to  the 
power  of  the  serum  over  the  secondary  complica- 
tions of  the  disease,  although  a  minority  believe 
that  these  may  often  be  prevented  by  timely  in- 
jections That  the  hemohtic  streptococcus  is 
the  essential  cause  of  the  disease  is  questioned  in 
some  quarters  and  this  also  is  truo  of  the  specific 
action  of  the  serum,  for  other  Heia  prepared  from 
other  strains  of  streptococcus  arc  paid  to  have  the 
same  power  over  the  disease,  just  as  the  specific 
serum  is  said  to  be  able  to  control  othci  stiepto- 
coccus  diseases  —  eiysipelas,  for  example.  In  re- 
gard to  the  susceptibility  test  and  immunization 
of  the  susceptible,  this  resource  has  for  some 
leason  been  suspended  by  some  of  the  health 


SCHACHT,  (HORACE  GREELEY)  HJALMAR 
(1877-  ).  A  German  financier,  born  at  Tmg- 
lefl,  Ilolstem.  Aftei  studying  finance  and  politi- 
cal economy  he  entered  the  banking  business  nnd 
in  1008—15  seived  as  a  directoi  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank.  Shortly  aftei  the  German  invasion  of 
Belgium  he  was  sent  to  .Brussels  v\hei  e  during 
1914-15  ho  supervised  the  collection  of  the  Bel- 
gian wai  idemnity  In  1910  he  became  dnector 
of  the  National  bunk  fur  Deutbchland  and  a  part- 
nei  in  the  Darmstadter  und  Nationalbank,  in 
Novembei  ,  1923,  commissioner  of  curiencv  for 
the  German  "Reich,  and  in  December,  192%  presi- 
dent of  the  Keichsbank  Tn  the  latter  capacity 
lie  participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the  DaweV 
Committee1,  the  launching  of  the  Reparations 
Loan  of  1921,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Repara- 
tions (1oniimsHion  in  January,  1929,  which  ap- 
pointed the  Committee-  oi  Fvpert^,  known  an  the 
Young  Committee,  to  formulate  a  substitute  ior 
the  Dawos  Plan  He  v\  rote  Die  Rtabihuei  uuq  der 
Marh  (1927),  a  di  sen  SHI  on  which  was  translated 
into  English  the  same  year  as  The  Stabilization 
of  the  Marl 

SCHAFEB,  sha-fer,  DIETRICH  (1845-1929). 
A  German  author  and  historian  (see  VOL  XX). 
During  the  World  Wai,  he  was  piesident  of  the 
Independent  Committee  foi  German  Peace  and 
afterwaid  he  was  leader  of  the  German  National- 
ism Union  of  Youth.  Like  most  of  the  histoiiaiiH 
of  his  country,  after  1914  his  woiks  dealt  pnnci- 
pally  with  the  War  and  the  problems  of  Germany 
They  include  Rein  odcr  Nichlscin  (1914)  ,  Deu- 
tachland  und  Frankreich  (1914);  Das  Dcutschc 
\olk  und  dcr  Oaten  (1915);  Maul  1/;,rf  I  oik 
(191  5);  Dcutftrhland  und  England  in  Kcc-uud 
Weltgeltung  (1915)  ;  Die  Kultur  inid  Hire  Auf- 
gaben  (1917)  ,  Die  Vcreimgtcn  8  tact  en  aln  Welt- 
macht  (1917);  Kussland  (1918),  TFir  Dentschcn 
ala  Volk  (1918)  ;  Wie  Burden  imr  cin  \  o/A  >  Wte 
komicn  imr  cs  blcibenf  (1919),  Ostcuropa  und 
die  Deutschcn  (1924),  Deutscliland  und  Ausland 
(192G).  Mcin  Lcbcn  (1926). 

SCHAFEB,  Rha'fer,  WILIIELM  (18G8-  ). 
A  German  poet,  essayist,  and  short  story  wnter, 
bom  in  Ottiau,  llessen-Nassau  A  member  of 
the  Piussian  Academy  of  Art,  he  has  written  Die 
Halfibandgeschirtite  (1010);  Karl  Rtauffera  Le- 
bcnttgang  (1912),  Lcbenatag  emeu  Jlfcnschcn- 
freundcs  (1915)  ,  Die  dtcizchn  Burlier  der  dcuts- 
chen  Sccle  (1922);  Holderlins  Einkchr  (1923); 
Winckelmanns  Endc  (1925);  and  Huldreich 


Zwingli  (1927).  Anekdotcn,  (1908),  appeared 
in  a  new  edition  in  1929. 

SCHATJFFLEB,  ROBEBT  HAVEN  (1879-  ). 
An  American  author  and  lecturer.  He  was  born 
at  Brunn,  Austria,  of  American  parents  and  was 
brought  as  a  child  to  the  United  States.  He 
studied  at  Northwestern  University  and  Prince- 
ton (A.B  ,  1902),  and  later  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  was  for  one  year  music  editor  of  the 
Independent,  New  York,  and  contributed  to 
Collier's  Weekly,  the  Century,  Outlookt  Success, 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Metropolitan  Magazine.  In 
1906  he  was  decorated  by  the  Queen  of  Italy 
for  winning  the  tennis  championship  of  Italy 
(doubles).  In  the  World  War,  he  served  as  a 
first  lieutenant  with  the  79th  Division  and  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  Meuse-Argonnc  offensive. 
He  is  the  author  of  Where  Speech  Ends  (1906)  ; 
Romantic  Germany  (1909);  The  Musical  Ama- 
teur (1911);  Romantic  America  (1913);  The 
Joyful  Heart  (1914);  Fiddler's  Luck  (1920); 
Selected  Poems  (1922);  and  Peter  Pantheism 
(1925) 

SCHEIDEMANN,  PIIILIPP  (1865-  ). 
A  German  Socialist  leader,  born  at  Kassel. 
After  attending  the  Burgerschule  and  the  Real- 
schulc  of  his  native  town,  he  learned  the  prin- 
ter's tiade,  and  later  became  editor  of  a 
Socialist  paper  at  Giessen  and  then  of  others 
at  Nuinbuig,  Offenbach,  and  Kawsel.  In  1903 
he  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag,  representing 
Solmgen,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Social- 
Demociatu  Paity  He  supported  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  Woild  War  policy.  In  1918  he  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  Reichstag  and  was 
made  Secietary  of  State  without  portfolio  in 
October  of  that  year.  His  party  was  said  to 
have  beien  willing  that  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  should  be  continued  in  Germany  un- 
der a  regency,  but  the  Independent  Socialists 
wcie  determined  011  a  republic;  and  their  efforts 
were  so  successful  that  they  were  admitted  in 
equal  numbers  in  the  provisional  government. 
They  denounced  Scheidemann  for  his  willing- 
ness to  retain  the  services  of  reactionary  offi- 
cers and  t loops  for  the  suppression  of  Commu- 
nist disorders.  \Vhen  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly  met  at  Weimar  on  Feb  6,  1919,  he 
was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  and 
president  of  the  Reichstag  After  guiding  the 
new  Government  through  the  troubles  of  the  first 
half  of  1919,  he  resigned  on  July  20,  as  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  took  up  again  the  leadership  of  the 
Majority  Socialists  in  the  National  Assembly 
and  afterward  in  the  republican  Reichstag.  In 
1920  he  was  elected  chief  buigomaster  in  his 
native  town.  He  wrote  Der  Zusammenbruch 
(1921)  and  Memoircn  cines  Sovialdemokratcn 
(1928) 

SCHELDT  BIVEB  CONTROVEBSY.  See 
NETHERLANDS. 

SCHELEB,  shei'gr,  MAX  (1874-1928).  A 
Geiman  philosophei  and  sociologist,  who  was 
bom  at  Munich  and  died  at  Frankfort.  Edu- 
cated at  the  Univeisities  of  Munich,  Berlin, 
Heidelberg,  and  Jena,  he  became  a  professor  at 
Munich  D'urng  1917—18  he  was  at  Geneva  and 
The  Hague  as  icpresentative  of  the  German  For- 
eign Oflice  In  1919  he  resumed  his  professorial 
career  at  Cologne  University,  going  to  Frankfort 
in  1928.  His  works  include  Die  Iranszcndentale 
und  die  psychologische  Mcthodc  (1001);  Zur 
Phanomenologic  der  Sympathicgefuhle  (1913,  2d 
ed.,  1D23,  as  Wesen  und  Formcn  dcr  Sympathie) ; 
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Die  Oenius  des  Krieges  und  der  deutsche  Krieg 
(1915)  ,  Der  Formahsmus  in  der  Ethik  und  die 
maieriale  Wcrtethik  (1910);  Vom  Umsturg  der 
Wcrtc  (1915);  Vom  Ewigen  im  Menschen 
(1921);  ftchmften  zur  Soziologie  und  Weltans- 
chauungslehre  (1923-24);  Zur  Roziologic  des 
"Wissens  (1924);  Die  Widens  former  und  die 
Cesellsehaft  (1926)  ;  Die  Stcllung  dcs  Menschen 
im  Kosmoft  (1928). 

SCHELLING,  shgl'llng,  ERNEST  (1876- 
).  An  American  pianist  and  composer  (see 
VOL  XX).  During  the  VVoiUl  War,  he  ^us  a 
captain  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Since  1924  he  has  heen  conductor  of 
the  Saturday  Morning  Children's  Concerts  given 
by  the  New  York  Philhaimoiiic  Orchestra  The 
title  of  his  vaiiations  for  piano  and  orchestra 
is  Impression s  from  an  Artist's  Life  Tie  added 
to  his  list  of  compositions  1  lohn  Concerto, 
A  \  ictory  Ball,  an  orchestral  fantasy ;  Diverts 
mento,  fm  piano  and  sti  nig  orchestia,  songs 

SCHEPPEGBELL,  WILLIAM  (18GO-  ) 
An  American  larMigologist  and  one  of  the 
woild's  authoiitics  on  hay  fe\er  Bom  in  Han- 
over, Gei  many,  he  was  educated  in  the  State 
College  of  South  Carolina  and  aftei  taking  a 
medical  degree  settled  in  New  Oilcans  in  1890 
He  began  to  wnte  on  hay  fe^er  in  1909  and 
published  many  articles  on  the  subject,  some  of 
them  in  the  United  States  go\ eminent  Bulletins 
(U.  S.  Public  Health  Sei\iee)  Tie  was  foi  some 
years  president  of  the  Hay  Fever  Pievention 
Society,  and  has  made  numerous  additions  to  the 
armamentaiiuni  of  his  special  woik,  notably  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  electiicity  His  majoi 
writings  are  Electricity  in  the  7 Ha qn oms  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  JV0«r,  Throat  and 
Ear  (1898)  and  Uay  Fever  and  Asthma  (1922). 

SCHICK,  HELA  ("*-  ).  A  Hnugaiian  bac- 
tenologist  and  pediatrist  known  for  his  dis- 
covery of  the  special  leaction  to  diphthcim  to\in 
of  children  who  are  susceptible  to  the  disease, 
which  is  now  in  geneial  use  throughout  the 
civilized  woild  by  health  ofh'cers.  He  also  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  a  peculiar  to\ic  substance 
in  menstruating  women  teimed  by  him  mcnotoMii 
Schick  was  foimcily  an  assistant  to  the  well- 
known  Vienna  pediatnwts,  Kscheiich  and  von 
Pnquet  Pie  has  made  numerous  valuable  con- 
tiibutions  to  ]>eriodical  litcratuie,  but  his  majoi 
works  aie  Ihe  NcruMhranMiett,  von  Pnquet  and 
Schick  (190r>),  and  Niharlach,  Escheiic.h  and 
Schick  (1912). 

SCHICKELE,  REN  ft  (1883-  ).  A  Ger- 
man \Mitcr,  born  in  Obciehnheim,  Alsace  He 
wrote  the  novels  Der  Fremde  (1907)  ,  licukal  dcr 
Frauentrobttr  (1914)  ;  and  Das  Krltc  am  Rhcin 
(3  vols,  192.">,  1927,  1929),  and  the  pla>s  Hans  in 
NrJnialcnloch  (l»l.r>)  ,  Am  (Hockentur'm  (1919)  ; 
Die  neuen  Kerle  (1920). 

SCHICK  TEST.     See  DIPHTHEKIA 

SCHILLER,  FERDINAND  CANMNO  SCOTT 
(1804-  ).  An  Knghsh  philosopher  (see  VOL. 
XX).  He  continued  to  sei\e  as  tutoi  in  Coipus 
rhiisti  College,  Oxford,  until  1920  and  wus  a 
fellow  of  that  college  and  of  the  British  Academy 
His  later  publications  include  Problems  of  Be- 
lief (1924);  Tantalus,  or  Ihe  Future  of  Atan\ 
Psychology  and  Logic  in  Psychology  and  the 
Sciences  (1924)  ;  (Cassandra  ;  or  the  Future  of  the 
British  Empire  (1926);  and  Eugenics  and  Poli- 
ties (1920). 

SCHINDLER,  shln-dler,  KURT  (1882-  ). 
A  German- American  choral  conductor,  born  in 
Berlin,  Germany.  He  was  trained  in  Berlin 


under  K.  Ansorge  (piano),  L.  Bussler,  and  F. 
Gernheim  (composition),  and  studied  under  L. 
Thuille  in  Munich.  From  1902  to  1903,  ho  was 
conductor  at  the  opera  in  Stuttgart,  later  in 
Wurzburg,  and  from  1905  to  1907,  was  assistant 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  In 
1908,  he  founded  in  New  York  the  MacDowcll 
Chorus,  which  in  1910  became  the  Schola  Can- 
torum.  This  organization  intioduced  many  im- 
portant novelties.  He  resigned  in  1920.  In  1927 
he  became  artistic  director  of  the  Musical  Forum, 
\\hose  conceits  aim  to  biing  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  little  known  01  neglected  gems  of 
folk  music  Schindler  is  considered  a  specialist 
on  folk  music,  of  which  he  published  several 
collections.  His  original  compositions  consist 
of  about  50  songs  and  a  choral  ballad,  The 
Miracle  of  St.  Raymond. 

SCHINZ,  ALBERT  (1870-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can univeihity  professor  and  author.  He  was 
born  at  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  and  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Neuchatel  (AB  1888),  Beilin, 
Tubingen  (PhD,  1894),  and  Pans  Coming  to 
the  United  States  in  1897,  he  traveled  and  at- 
tended Claik  Univeisity  foi  one  yeai,  taught  at 
the  Umvcisity  of  Minnesota,  was  piofessor  of 
French  liteiatuie  at  Br>n  Alavvi  (1899-1913), 
held  a  similar  chan  at  Smith  College  for  15 
years,  and  since  1928  has  been  profcssoi  of  mod- 
em French  liteiatuie  at  the  Vimeisity  of  Penn- 
sylvania lii  1928  he  received  an  honorary 
L  IT  D  degree  from  Smith  College  He  is  a 
Knight  of  the  Fiench  Legion  of  Honor.  He  is 
author  of  Anti-Pragmatism  (1909),  Rousseau, 
a  Forerunner  of  Pragmatism  (1909);  La  Ques- 
tion du  Con  1  rat  Social  (lfl]3)  >  Fiench  Literaluic 
of  the  (treat  War  (1919)  ,  and  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  mtci  prcta-lion  ttouwlle  (1928). 

SCHIPA,  TITO  (1889-  ).  An  Italian 
operatic  tenor,  born  at  Lecce  His  01  iginal 
ambition  was  to  become  a  compose! ,  and  with 
this  object  he  studied  composition  undei  Alceste 
(Jeiunda.  The  extraordinary  success  of  his  debut 
as  a  singer,  in  Veicelh  (1911)  decided  him  to 
de\ote  his  talent  to  the  stage,  and  in  a  few 
yeai  s  he  had  sung  at  many  of  the  important 
opera  houses  in  Italy  and  won  intei national 
reputation  through  appeal ances  in  Pans  and 
London.  In  1919  he  made  his  American  debut 
as  the  Duke  in  Rigolctto,  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  (December  4),  and  since  then  has  been 
a  pi  ime  favorite.  He  had  also  made  extensive 
tours  of  the  United  States  as  a  conceit  singer. 

SCHLAF,  JOHANNES  (18G2-  ).  A  (iei- 
man  writer  and  joint  founder  of  the  natuialistic 
school,  known  for  the  spiritual  quality  of  his 
woiks.  He  studied  at  Magdeburg,  Halle,  and 
Berlin,  and  after  his  collaboration  with  Arno 
Holz  in  the  naturalistic  sketches,  Papa  Hamlet 
and  A'eue  (Jelcisc,  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
theoretical  and  philosophical  essays,  particularly 
on  Walt  Whitman.  lie  wiote  the  philosophical 
works:  Religion  und  Kosmott,  Die  gt'occnlrischc 
Tatsache  ('l925)  ;  Deutsehland  (1920),  Die 
andere  Dimension  (1920)  He  is  also  the  author 
of  the  novels-  Das  dritte  Reich  (1900),  Auf- 
steig  (1910)  ;  Die  Wandlung  (1922)  ,  and  several 
plays. 

SCHLATTEB,  shlat'er,  ADOTF  VON  (1852- 
).  A  German  theologian  and  author  (see 
VOL.  XX).  Tie  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Tubingen  in  1922  His  recent  publications  in- 
clude Die  Chnstlicihe  Kthik  (1914);  Die  A'o- 
rinthische  Theologie  (1914);  Die  Martyrcr  in 
den  Anfangen  der  Kirche  (1915);  Die  Reiden 
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8chwerter  (1916) ;  Luthers  Deutung  der  Rbmer- 
briefe  (1917)  ;  Die  Entstehung  der  Beitrage  zur 
Forderung  der  Chnstlichen  Thcologie  (1920); 
Die  (icschichte  des  Christus  (1921);  Erlebtes 
(1924), 

SCHLESINGEB,  ARTHUR  MEIER  (1888- 
).  An  Amencan  educator,  born  at  Xenia, 
Ohio.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  State 
University  in  1900  and  took  postgraduate  courses 
at  Columbia.  From  1911  to  191!),  he  was  piofes- 
eor  and  assistant  piofessor  of  histoiy  at  Ohio 
State  University;  from  1919  to  1925,  professor  of 
history  and  head  of  the  department  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  and  after  192.5,  piofessor 
of  history  at  Harvard  University.  He  was  a 
meml>er  of  many  historical  societies  and  wrote 
(with  II.  C.  Hockett)  A  Si/llabus  of  United 
States  History  (191/5);  The  Colonial  Merchants 
and  the  American  Revolution,  176S-1T1(>  (1918)  ; 
Salmon  Portland  Chase  (1919)  ;  New  Viewpoints 
in  A  m.crican  History  ( 1 921  )  ;  Political  and  Social 
History  of  I  mtcd  States  (1925)  Piofessor 
Schlcsmger  edited  Great  Charters  of  Amci'ican- 
ism  (1020),  was  also  editor  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  Studies  in  Social  Science,  and  with  Dixon 
Ryan  Fox  edited  A  History  of  American  Life 
(1927-  ) 

SCHLESWIG.  This  small  duchy  (area,  3385 
square  miles),  wrested  fiom  Denmark  by  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  in  the  war  of  1804  and  annexed 
bv  Prussia  in  1800,  was  one  of  the  stakes  of 
diplomacy  at  the  Peace  Conference  of  1919  On 
Feb  21,  1919,  the  Danish  government  placed 
the  question  of  Schleswig  before  the  Peace  Con- 
ference In  the  draft  treaty  submitted  to  the 
(Germans  in  May,  piovision  was  made  for  the 
taking  of  a  plebiscite  in  three  zones,  the  third 
of  winch  extended  as  far  south  as  the  Eider  and 
the  Schlei  and  wrns  peopled  largely  by  Germans 
whose  social  and  cultural  ties  were  clearly  with 
the  South.  While  the  Gennans  naturally  ob- 
jected to  the  inclusion  of  this  southern  region 
in  the  plebiscite  area,  it  was  the  weight  of  the 
arguments  of  the  Danish  Radical  Party  that 
succeeded  in  eliminating  the  third  zone  from 
the  final  treaty  Danes  pointed  out  that  the 
Germans  in  this  district  might  be  favorably 
disposed  toward  union  with  Denmark  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  vi/  ,  to  escape  heavv  war  taxes 
and  the  share  of  repaiationw,  and  that  such  a 
move  would  leave  Denmaik  with  a  new  irre- 
dentism.  Articles  109—14  therefore  mapped  out 
two  plebiscite  /ones  the  noithcrn  running 
south  of  Tondcr  but  north  of  Flensburg,  and  the 
southern  taking  in  the  area  about  Flensburg 
Voting  in  the  fiist  zone  on  Feb  10,  1920,  gave 
a  clear-cut  majority  for  the  Danes,  7.">,431  bal- 
lots being  cast  for  Denmark  and  25,329  for 
Geimany  Tonder,  in  particular,  being  the  cen- 
tre of  a  Frisian  population,  gave  a  majority  for 
(reimany.  Voting  in  the  second  zone  took  place 
on  Mar  14,  1920  Flensburg  (population  63,- 
000),  the  chief  point  of  contention,  was  the 
scene  of  frequent  clashes  between  the  inhabitants 
and  the  French  troops  of  occupation,  and  there 
were  other  disturbances.  The  final  returns 
showed  that  51,820  votes  had  been  cast  for 
Germany  and  only  12,793  for  Denmark.  Flens- 
burg went  German  by  thiee  to  one  In  June, 
J920,  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  fixed  the 
boundaiy  between  Denmark  and  Germany  and 
details  were  settled  in  the  next  month  by  treaty 
between  the  two  countries.  Into  North  Schles- 
wig (Danish  Slesvig)  the  Danish  currency  was 
immediately  introduced,  and  work  was  begun 


on  the  reconstruction  of  highways  and  railroads. 
Questions  of  the  rehabilitation  of  war  veterans, 
the  protection  of  German  minorities  (of  whom 
there  were  25,000  in  the  piovince),  and  frontier 
arrangements  were  amicably  settled  by  treaty 
with  Geimany  in  1922.  Denmark  assumed  North 
Schleswig's  share  of  the  German  reparation  debt 
and  under  the  Peace  Treaty  was  obliged  to  pay 
65,000,000  gold  marks  ($15,500,000)  to  the  rep- 
aration account  for  the  properties  of  the  Prus- 
sian state  which  had  passed  into  her  control. 
Danish  Slesvig  has  an  area  of  1538  square  mi  lea 
and  a  population  (census  of  1921)  of  163,622. 
By  its  acquisition,  Denmark's  area  was  inci  eased 
by  about  10  per  cent  and  its  population  by 
5  per  cent  See  DENMARK. 

SCHLUMBERGER,  JEAN  (1877-  ).  A 
French  author  who  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
direct 01  s  of  the  Kouicllc  Revue  Franqaise,  which 
became  the  most  important  literary  and  critical 
monthly  of  Paris,  lie  wrote  the  plays  On  wait 
esclave,  with  Tristan  Beinaid  (1912)  ;  Les  Fits 
Louveinc  (1914);  and  La  Mort  dc  Spartc 
(1921),  both  played  at  the  Vieux  Colombier 
theatre  in  Paris,  and  L' Amour,  le  Prince,  et  la 
Ytrite,  the  novels,  JSInquictc  patcmitti  (1912)  ; 
Un  Jlonntie  heurcux  (1921)  ,  Lc  Camarade  infi- 
dclc,  and  LeLiondevcnu  vtcux,  also  tipigrammcs 
ronuune*> ,  L*  Enfant  qui  s'accitse ;  Ccsairc ,  Dia- 
logues avec  le  corps  en  dorm  i;  and  Lcs  \eux  de 
dix-huit  ans,  short  stories  (6  cd.,  1928). 

SCHMIDT,  shrnlt,  OTTO  ERNST  (pseudonym, 
OTTO  ERNST)  (1802-1926)  A  German  author 
(see  VOL  XX).  lie  wrote  novels,  plays,  and 
essays,  ot  which  the  later  ones  include  Nietzsche, 
der  Falbcthe  Prophet  (1914),  Gewittersegen 
(1915);  Semper  der  Mann,  a  novel  which  con- 
tinues the  stoiy  of  his  hero  in  Semper  dc?  Jung- 
ling ;  Das  (thick  ist  immer  da  (1916);  August 
(jutbier,  a  satirical  novel  (1917);  Wcr  totct 
Heine  Mutter*  (1918),  Mann  der  Arbeit,  Auf- 
gcwacht!  (1918)  ,  Friede-Freude  (1920)  ,  ticsam- 
mcltc  \Verkc  (1922-23);  Ucidede  (1923). 

SCHMITT,  shmlt,  FLORENT  (1870-  ).  A 
French  composei,  born  at  Blamont,  France  lie 
l>egan  his  musical  studies  at  the  Conservatory 
in  Nancy,  and  in  1889-96  was  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  a  pupil  of  Dubois,  Lavignac,  Faure" 
and  Massenet  In  1897  he  won  the  second  Prix 
de  Rome  and  in  1900,  the  first  prize  From 
1906  to  1921,  he  lived  in  Paris  and  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  composition  In  1921  he  became 
director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Lyons.  In  1925 
he  won  the  Pnx  Chaitiei'  for  chamber  music. 
Although  one  of  the  foremost  of  impressionist 
eomposeis,  he  does  not  sacrifice  definite  formal 
stiuctuie  to  mere  atmospheie  He  wrote-  an 
opera,  Antony  el  Cleopatrc  (Paris,  1920)  ;  three 
ballets,  La  Traaedie  de  Salome  (Paris,  1907), 
Ourvac.1  (unproduced),  and  La  Petite  Elfe  Ferme 
VCEil  (Paris,  1922)  ,  the  symphonic  poems,  Lc 
Palais  Hante,  Sclamik  (for  military  band), 
Combat  de  Kaksasas  et  Dchvrance  de  Rita 
(manuscript  lost  in  the  Paris  flood  of  1910), 
and  Jtcies,  for  orchestia,  En  titc.  Reflets  d\\l- 
lemaqnc,  Pupazzi,  and  Jtapsodic  Vicnnoise,  vo- 
cal with  orchestia,  Sfmiramis  (lyric  scene), 
Psalm  J6,  Chansons  a  Quatres  Voix,  Pendant  la 
Tcmpctc,  Dansc  des  Dcradatns,  a  considerable 
amount  of  chamber  music;  and  fine  works  for 
piano  (solo,  four  hands,  and  two  pianos) 

SCHNABEL,  shna'bel,  AirrrR  (1882-  ). 
An  Austrian  pianist,  born  at  Lipnik,  Carinthia. 
After  receiving  his  first  instiuction  from  H. 
Schmitt,  he  studied  with  Leschetizky  in  Vienna 
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(1888-97).  After  that  time,  he  made  constant 
tours,  chiefly  of  Austria  and  Germany.  He 
visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in 
1921.  In  1912,  he  made  his  home  in  Berlin, 
where  he  formed  a  trio,  with  A.  Wittenberg 
(violin)  and  A.  Hekking  ('cello),  and  also  ap- 
peared frequently  as  assisting  artist  with  other 
chamber-music  organizations.  His  joint  recitals 
with  Karl  Flesch  have  for  years  been  among 
the  notable  events  of  the  Berlin  musical  season. 
In  1925  he  was  appointed  professor  of  piano 
at  the  Staatshoehschule  fiir  Musik  in  Berlin. 
As  an  eloquent  interpreter  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  masters,  he  is  unsurpassed,  while  as 
a  composer,  beginning  as  a  mild  impressionist, 
he  gradually  drifted  toward  extreme  futurism. 
In  his  latest  piano  pieces,  written  after  the 
World  War,  he  discards  tonality,  key-signatures, 
time-signatures  and  bar-lines. 

SCHNEEVOIGT,  GEORG  (1872-  ).  A 
distinguished  Finnish  conductor,  born  at  Wi- 
borg  After  graduation  from  the  Conservatory 
at  Helsingfors,  he  continued  to  study  the  'cello 
with  Karl  Schroder  in  Sondershausen  (1890-92) 
and  J.  Klengel  in  Leipzig  (1894-95)  During 
1892-94  he  was  solo  'cellist  of  the  Helsingfors 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  made  successful 
tours  of  Finland.  Beginning  with  1896,  he  spent 
the  next  four  years  in  extended  tours  of  Scandi- 
navia, Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Switzeiland  Tie  began  his  career  as  conductor 
in  1901,  directing  the  symphony  concerts  at  the 
Exposition  in  Riga  In  1904  he  succeeded  Wein- 
gartner  as  conductor  of  the  Kaim  Orchestra  in 
Munich,  and  after  its  dissolution  in  1908,  re- 
turned to  Riga,  where  the  following  year  he 
organi/ed  the  Riga  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
he  directed  for  three  years.  *  In  1912  he  estab- 
lished his  own  symphony  orchestra  in  Ilelsing- 
fors,  which  was  amalgamated  two  years  later 
with  the  Philhaimonic  Orchestra,  while  Schnee- 
\oigt  remained  as  conductor.  During  1916-24  he 
lived  in  Stockholm  as  conductor  of  the  Konsert- 
fttremng,  and  during  this  period  he  appeared 
frequently  as  guest  conductor  in  almost  every 
countiy  of  Europe  During  1918-24  he  also  was 
the  regular  conductor  of  the  summer  concerts 
at  Scheveningen.  He  made  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1924,  when  he  appeared  as 
guest  with  the  Boston  Sj-mphony  Orchestra  In 
1924-25  he  was  general  musical  director  in 
Dusseldorf.  In  1927  he  was  elected  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Los  Angeles. 
His  wife,  Sigrid  Sundgr6n,  whom  he  married  in 
1907,  is  a  concert  pianist,  a  pupil  of  the  Helsing- 
fors Conserve  toiy. 

SCHNEIDER,  ATJIEBT  (1863-1928)  An 
American  bacteriologist  and  pharmacologist, 
born  at  Gianville,  111  Having  been  graduated  in 
medicine  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Chicago,  in  1887,  he  settled  in  California 
and  in  1903  began  to  teach  bacteriology,  phar- 
macoguosy  and  therapeutics  in  the  university 
of  that  State,  resigning  in  1919  to  assume 
the  professorship  of  pharmacognosy  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
While  in  California,  he  also  took  charge  of  the 
experimental  station  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Company  (1906-07);  was  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  phai  macognosv  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (1909-15),  and  was 
microanalyst  of  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Labora- 
tory (1915-19).  From  1919  to  1921,  he  was 
professor  of  pharmacognosy  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  in  1922  became  dean  of  the  school 


of  pharmacy  at  North  Pacific  College,  Portland, 
Oreg.  Hia  chief  publications  are  Pharmaceutical 
Bacteriology  (1912);  Pharmacal  Plants  and 
Their  Culture  (1912);  Microbiology  and  Micro- 
analysis  of  Foods  (1920)  ;  Microanalysis  of 
Powdered  Vegetable  Drugs  (1921);  Laboratory 
Pharmacology  and  Toxicology  (1925). 

SCHNEIDER,  EDWARD  CHRISTIAN  (1874- 
).  An  American  physiologist  born  at 
Wapello,  Iowa.  He  was  educated  at  Tabor  Col- 
lege (B.S.,  1897)  and  at  Yale  (Ph.D.,  1901). 
He  was  instructor  in  chemistry  at  Tabor  (1897- 
99)  ,  professor  of  biology  and  physical  chemistry 
(1901-03),  and  professor  of  biology  (1903-19) 
at  Colorado  College,  and  professor  of  biology 
(1919-  )  at  Wesleyan  University.  He  was 
physiologist  in  the  medical  research  laboratory 
at  Mitchel  Field  Air  Service. 

SCHNEIDER,  HERMAN  (1872-  ).  An 
American  university  president.  He  was  born  at 
Summit  Hill,  Pa.,  and  graduated  from  Lehigh 
University.  For  three  years  he  was  engaged  in 
structural  iron  work  and  later  was  on  the  engi- 
neering staff  of  the  Oregon  Shoit  Line  Railroad 
(1897-99).  From  1899  to  1903,  he  was  instruc- 
tor in  civil  engineering  at  Lehigh  University 
Going  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1903  as 
assistant  professor  of  civil  engineering,  he  became 
full  professor  two  years  later,  was  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  from  1906  to  1919  and 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Commerce 
from  1919  to  1929,  when  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  university  He  originated  the  cooperative 
system  of  technical  education.  In  the  World 
\\  ar,  he  was  chief  of  the  Industrial  Service  Sec- 
tion of  the  War  Department,  and  member  of  the 
advisory  board  to  the  (General  Staff,  U  S.  Army, 
on  education  and  special  training  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  Education  for  Industrial  Workers,  and 
Arthur  McQuaid,  American. 

SCHNTTZLER,  shnlts'ler,  ARTHUR  (1862- 
)  An  Austrian  diamatist  (see  VOL.  XX). 
0uring  the  Woild  \Var  and  after  it,  many  of 
his  plays  were  translated  into  English  and  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  where  they  aroused 
much  interest.  The  Lonely  Way,  translated 
in  1915,  was  highly  considered  Other  works 
made  available  to  English  readers  were  The 
Hour  of  Recognition,  a  Comedy  of  Words 
(1916);  Casanova's  Homecoming  (1922);  (lal- 
lant  Cassian  (a  puppet  play,  1922),  The  Shep- 
herd's Pipe,  and  Other  Plays  (1922)  ;  The  Vast 
Domain  (1922)  ;  Living  Hours  (1923).  lie  also 
published  Komodie  der  Verfuhrung  (1924); 
Fraulein  Else,  a  novel  (1924);  Der  gang  zum 
Weilier  (1926);  Traumnovelle,  a  novel  (1926); 
Spiel  im  Morgengrauen,  a  novel  (1927)  ;  Theresc 
(1928),  published  the  same  year  in  English 
translation;  and  Rhapsody:  A  Dream  Novel 
(1928).  Schnilzlcr's  Short  Stories,  a  collection, 
was  published  in  New  York  in  1929. 

SCHOFIELD,  W(  ALTER)  ELMER  (1867- 
).  An  American  painter  (see  VOL.  XX) 
He  received  the  Temple  Cold  Medal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1914,  the 
Altman  Prize  of  $1000  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  in  1920,  and  the  Mrs.  Keith 
Spalding  Prize  of  $1000  in  1921.  He  enlisted  in 
the  British  Army  in  1915,  became  captain  of  artil- 
lery, and  saw  active  service  in  France  during 
the  World  War. 

SCHOLZ,  sh61ts,  WILHELM  VON  (1874-  ). 
A  German  lyrjcal  poet,  novelist,  and  playwright, 
born  in  Berlin.  In  1927-28  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  poetry  in  the  Prussian 
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academy  of  learning.  His  plays  include  Der  Oast 
(1900),  Der  Jude  ron  Konstanz  (1905);  Meroe 
(1907)  ;  Vertausehte  Feelen  (1910)  ;  Der  Wellauf 
mit  dem  Rehatten  (1921  );  and  Die  Glaserne  Frau 
(1924).  Other  works  are  Die  Mauser  (1923); 
Der  Zufall,  fiine  Vorform  des  Schicksals  (1924)  ; 
Perpctua  (1926)  ;  Das  Jahr  (1927). 

SCHOOLS.  See  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Sec  AGRI- 
CD!  TURAL  EDUCATION. 

SCHOPFER,   JEAN     Sec  ANET,  CLAUDE. 

SCHORR,  shor,  FKIEDIUCIT  (1888-  )  An 
Austrian  dramatic  baritone,  born  in  Nagyvarad, 
Hungary.  When  he  was  only  three  years  old, 
his  patents  moved  to  Vienna,  where  he  icceived 
his  academic  education  and  later  studied  law. 
This  he  abandoned,  when  friends  convinced  him 
of  the  exceptional  beauty  of  his  voice,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Kobin- 
son,  in  Vienna,  and  after  less  than  one  year  of 
training  made  a  sensationally  successful  de"but 
as  Wotan  in  Dw  \VaIkure,  in  Graz  (1911).  He 
was  immediately  engaged  as  a  regular  member 
and  remained  there  five  seasons.  In  1910-18 
he  was  at  the  Landestheater  in  Pi  ague,  and  the 
next  live  years  at  the  Cologne  opeia.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  engagement  for  the  Dcutsches 
Opeinhttim  in  Berlin  in  1923,  he  came  with  the 
entire  company  to  the  United  States,  whcie  he 
made  his  American  debut  at  the  initial  perfor- 
mance as  Hans  Sachs  in  Die  Meuttersmgcr 
(Baltimore,  Jan.  21,  1920).  With  the  same 
company,  he  returned  for  a  second  toui  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  In  1925  he  became  a 
icgular  member  of  the  Metiopohtan  Opera  House 
and  one  of  the  piimc  favorites  of  the  public. 
As  an  inteiprcter  of  Wagnei,  especially  in  the 
role  of  Wotan,  he  ranks  with  the  very  greatest. 

SCHREINER,  CEORCK  Ai»x  (1875-  ). 
An  American  author,  l>oin  in  Germany  He 
served  in  the  Boer  V\  ar  on  the  side  of  the  Boers, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1900,  and  was 
iiaturali/ed  six  ycais  later.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex  )  Light -Gazette 
in  1912—13  and  acted  as  war  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  many  countries.  HIB 
writings  include.  The  lion  Ration  (1918)  ,  La 
Dettes^e  Allemande  (1918);  From  Berlin  to 
Haqdfid  (1918),  The  Craft  Sinister  (1920); 
Entente  Diplomacy  and  the  World,  with  B  de 
Siebert  (1921)  ,  How  America  Decided  the  World 
War,  from  the  MS  of  Genet  al  von  Falkenhayn 
(1922),  rubles  and  Wireless  (1924). 

SCHREKER,  FR\NZ  (1878-  ).  An  Aus- 
trian composer,  bom  in  Monaco.  He  studied 
composition  under  Kobcrt  Fuchs  in  Vienna.  As 
a  composer,  he  iirst  attracted  attention  in  1902, 
\\hen  the  Vienna  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 
brought  out  his  Psalm  CXVJ,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  works  for  oichestra.  In  1911 
Schieker  founded  the  Philharmonic  Chorus  and 
the  next  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He 
held  both  positions  until  1920,  when  he  was 
called  to  Beilm  as  dnector  of  the  Akademischc 
Hochschule  fur  Musik.  His  greatest  successes 
he  won  with  his  operas,  which,  according  to  his 
admirers,  repiesent  the  perfect  union  of  word 
and  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Schieker  is 
his  own  librettist,  but  far  from  a  poet.  His 
principal  subject  is  the  sex  problem,  presented 
in  commonplace,  often  trivial  and  vulgar,  lan- 
guage, hut  always  with  considerable  theatrical 
effect.  This  predominant  erotic  clement  de- 
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termines  the  general  character  of  his  music, 
a  strange  mixture  of  romanticism,  Italian  verism, 
and  many  phases  of  the  many  manifestations 
of  modernism.  He  has  written  the  operas:  Der 
feme  Klang  (Frankfort,  1912);  Das  Spielwerk 
und  die  Prinzessin  (Vienna,  1913,  condensed 
into  one  act  as  Das  Spielwerk,  Munich,  1920); 
Die  Geseichneten  (Frankfort,  1918)  ;  Der  Schatz- 
graber  (Frankfort,  1920)  ;  Irrelohe  (Cologne, 
1924);  Der  singende  Teufel  (Berlin,  1928). 
His  other  works  include  three  pantomimes,  or- 
chestral and  choral  works,  and  songs. 

SCHRbBER,  shre'der,  ALWIN  (1855-1928). 
An  American  'cellist  (see  VOL  XX)  He  severed 
his  association  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  1907, 
and  then  lived  a  year  in  Frankfort  as  solo 
'cellist  of  the  Museum  Orchestia  and  professor 
at  Hoch's  Conservatory.  Returning  to  Boston 
in  1908,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Iless-Schrdder 
Quartet,  and  again  solo  'cellist  of  the  Boston 
Symphonv  Orchestra  in  1910-12  and  in  1918- 
20  In  1915  he  became  'cellist  of  the  Boston 
String  ^Quartet  and  of  the  Margulies  Trio  in 
New  York.  Although  a  superb  virtuoso,  he 
seldom  appeared  as  a  soloist,  his  absorbing  pas- 
sion being  chamber  music.  As  an  ensemble 
player,  he  had  no  superior  and  but  few  equals 

SCHUCHARDT,  shooa'art,  HUGO  (1842- 
1927).  A  German  philologist  and  university 
professor  (see  VOL.  XX)  His  later  works  in- 
cluded An s  dem  llerzen  eines  Romania  ten 
(1910);  Rerbensche  Hiatusstilgung  (1916);  Zu 
der  Romanisehen  Benennunq  der  Mils  (1917)  , 
Sprachverwandtschaft  (1917);  Die  Romanischen 
Lehnwdrter  im  Berberisclien  (1918),  Sprachur- 
sprung  (191 9-20 )  ;  tipra chcn  brevier  ( 1 922 ) . 

SCHttCK,  shuk,  JOIIAN  HENRIK  EMIL  (1855- 
).  A  Swedish  historian  (see  VOL.  XX), 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Nobel  Foundation 
and  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  11  is 
later  works  include  Engelbrckt  (1916)  ;  Shak- 
spere  och  hans  tid  (2  vols  ,  1910)  ,  Fran  det  forna 
Vpsala  (1917),  En  afvcntyrare  (1918);  Afes- 
senius  (1920),  Den  si  cnska  forlagsbokhandelm 
historia  (1923)  ,  and  Fran  Campaqnan  och  Sicr- 
ran  (1920).  He  complied  vols.  i,  ii,  and  vi  of  the 
Swedish  National  Literature,  1500—1920,  and 
edited  Hr  Axel  Reuterholmit  dagbok  (1921). 

SCHtfCKING,  shuk'Ing,  WALTHKR  (1875- 
).  A  German  political  leader  and  professor 
of  law  who  was  born  in  Munster  and  educated 
at  the  univeisities  of  Munich,  Bonn,  and  Gdt- 
tingcn.  He  was  professor  of  constitutional  and 
international  law  at  the  University  of  Marburg 
(1903-21),  at  the  Handelshochschule  of  Berlin 
(1921-27)  and  at  the  University  of  Kiel  (1927- 
).  He  was  a  member  of  the  German  dele- 
gation to  the  Paris  Peace  Confeience  in  1919, 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  of  the  board  of  the  Academy  and 
Institute  of  International  Law  at  The  Hague, 
chairman  of  the  German  group  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentaiy  Union,  and  since  1919  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Reich- 
Brat.  Among  his  many  works  aie  Neue  Ziele 
der  staathchcn  Entwieklung  (1913);  Der  Welt- 
fnedcnsbund  (1917)  ;  Der  Dauerfrieden  (1917)  , 
Die  vorkerreehthehe  Lehre  des  Weltkriegs 
(1918);  Internationale  Reeh tsgara ntien  (1918); 
Das  volkerrechthche  Institut  der  Vermittlung 
(1923);  (Jarantiepakt  und  Rustungsbcschrank- 
ung  (1924);  Das  Genfer  Protokoll  (1925). 
Many  of  his  books  have  been  translated. 

SCHULZ,  shulta,  LEO  (1805-  ).  A  cele- 
brated American  'cellist,  born  in  Posen,  Germany. 
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When  only  five  years  of  age,  he  was  exhibited 
in  Germany  as  a  prodigy,  but  later  studied  at 
the  Komghche  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  In  1885 
he  was  for  one  season  solo  'cellist  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  during  1886-89 
held  a  similar  position  with  the  famous  Gewand- 
otus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig.  In  1889-98,  while  in 
Boston,  he  was  solo  'cellist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  professor  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory.  In  1890  he  joined  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  as  principal  'cellist, 
and  filled  that  post  with  distinction  until  his  ic- 
tirement  in  1929,  witli  the  exception  of  the  two 
seasons  1900-08,  when  he  was  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  also  taught  some 
years  at  the  National  Conservatory,  and  in 
1904-15  was  'cellist  of  the  Margulies  Tiio 
Throughout  his  career,  he  was  fiequently  heard 
as  a  soloist  with  orchestia. 

SCHUMACHER,  shob'ma'G-er,  HEBMANN 
A(MANDUS)  (1808-  ).  A  German  economist 
and  writer  on  the  science  of  government  ( see  VOL. 
XX).  HIM  works  after  1914  include.  Dcr  Pan- 
ama Kanal  und  Heine  Bcdeutung  (1914)  ;  Deut- 
schlands  Ktellutig  in  dcr  Weltumtschaft  (1915)  ; 
Antwcrpcn,  seine  Wcltslellung  und  Seine  Bcdeu- 
tung fur  dan  Deutsche  Wirtschaftslcbcn,  Belgiens 
Stcllung  in  dcr  Weltwirtschaft  (1916);  Dcr 
Deutsdhc  und  Belgisrhc  Wcltbcweib  und  Remc 
Regeluiig  (1910),  Dcvtschland  und  Englandts 
Finamielle  Kraft  (1917)  ,  Dcr  frets  in  dcr  Wclt- 
wirtschaft  (1917)  ;  Ucgcnwaribfraqcn  dcs  Rozial- 
ismus  (1920)  ,  Die  Wohnunasfragc  als  volkawirt- 
sehaftliches  Problem  (1921);  Das  Problem  dcr 
Jntcrnatiotialcn  Rcichsverschuldunq  (1923);  Der 
Volksunrl  (1927). 

SCHTJRIG,  ARTHUR  (1870-1920)  A  German 
writer  and  critic.  He  was  born  at  Dresden  and 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Ber- 
lin. He  is  the  author  of-  Wolfgang  Amadcus 
Mozart  (1913)  ,  7>a.s'  Lcben  ewes  Nondet  lings,  n 
life  of  Beyle-Standhal  (1921 )  ,  Konslanzc  Mozart 

(1922)  ;  Franzisco  Pizarro   (1922)  ,  two  volumes 
of  essays,  Anti-Tagorc   (1921),  and  Katechisrnus 
der   Lcbenskunst    (1922);    the    novels,    Rcltsame 
Licbesleute    (1913);    and   Gottfried  Buttcrvogcl 

(1923)  ;   Tristan  ynd  Isolde  in  der  brclonischcn 
Vrgestalt      (1923),       \  om      f/ZitcAe     Becthovcns 
(1920)  ;  Dcr  voUkommnic  Kpiessburger  (1927)  ; 
Die  Legenrten  urn  licelhovcn    (1927);    and   Dcr 
goldcnc   Ball    (1927)      He   also   translated   and 
edited  works  by  Bevle,  Flaubert,  Julie  de  PEs- 
pinasse,  J.  G.  Prod'homme,  Balzac,  Tame,  and 
othei  s 

SCHURMAN,  JACOB  Goum  (1854-  ). 
An  American  educator  and  diplomat  (see  VOL 
XX).  In  1915  he  was  first  vice  piemdent  of  the 
New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention  and 
in  1917-18  he  served  on  the  New  York  State  Food 
Commission  In  1920  Di  Schurman  resi  ned  the 
presidency  of  Cornell  University.  From  1921  to 
1925,  he  scived  as  United  States  Minister  to 
China,  and  since  June,  1925,  has  been  Ambassa- 
dor to  Germany.  In  1927  Heidelbeig  and  Mar- 
burg universities  conferred  the  honorary  Ph.D. 
degree  upon  him  In  the  period  after  1914,  he 
was  similarly  honored  by  numerous  other  Amer- 
ican, British,  and  Geirnan  universities.  He  wrote 
Why  America  Is  in  the  War  (1917). 

SCHUSTER,  SIR  ARTHUR  (1851-  ).  An 
English  scientist  and  physicist  (see  VOL  XX). 
He  was  picsident  of  the  British  Association  in 
1915,  secietary  (1912-19),  and  foreign  secretary 
(1920-24)  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Commission  (1923- 


24).  He  was  knighted  in  1920  His  later  pub- 
lications include  The  Progress  of  Physics  (1911), 
and  Britain's  Heritage  of  Kcicncc,  with  the  late 
Sir  A  E.  Shipley  (1917). 

SCHWAB,  shwab,  CHARLES  M.  (18G2-  ) 
An  American  capitalist  (see  VOL.  XX).  In 
April,  1918,  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson, 
he  became  director  geneial  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  created  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  sufficient  ships  to  transport  Ameri- 
can troops  to  France.  11  is  energies  and  quali- 
ties of  leadership  greatly  stimulated  the  work, 
which  he  continued  to  direct  until  December, 
1918.  Throughout  the  World  War,  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corporation,  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  mu- 
nitions and  other  war  supplies  foi  the  Allies. 
For  his  service  in  this  connection,  Mr  Schwab 
was  made  an  officer  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  became  an  officer  and  director  of 
numerous  industrial  corporations  and  served 
as  president  and  director  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  director  of  the  Pan-American 
Society  of  the  United  States,  and  a  trustee  of 
Cornell  and  Lehigh  universities  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  He  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  New  York  Univeisity  (1918),  Stevens 
Institute  (1921),  the  Univeisity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1()27),  and  others  In*  1928  he  was 
awarded  the  Bessemer  Pri/e  for  services  to  the 
steel  industry 

SCIALOJA,  ViTTORTo  (1850-  ).  An  Ital- 
ian professor  of  law  and  public  official,  born  in 
Turin  He  became  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Camerino  in  1H79,  at  Siena  in  1880, 
and  at  Rome  in  1884  Klected  a  Senator  in  1904, 
be  sei\ed  as  Minister  of  Justice  (1909-10),  a<* 
Foreign  Minmtei  (1919-20),  us  member  of  the 
Italian  delegation  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
and  as  chief  of  the  Italian  delegations  to  the 
Locarno  Conference  and  the  sixth  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  lie  also  represented  Italy 
on  the  League  of  Nations  Council  elected  Sep- 
tember, 1928,  and  was  piesident  of  the  Reale 
Academia  del  Lmcei 

SCIENCE,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  An  oigamzation  founded  in 
184H  and  incorporated  in  1874  The  member- 
ship increased  from  approximately  13,000  indi- 
viduals in  1924  to  over  17,300  jn  1928;  in  the 
latter  year,  the  memheiship  also  included  118 
independent  societies,  of  which  87  were  affiliated 
with  the  association,  23  being  local  academies 
ot  science  The  permanent  endowment  amounted 
to  $133,245.95  in  1924,  and  $150,09506  in  1928 
Attendance  at  the  annual  meetings  during  that 
period  vaned  from  1002  at  Nashville,  Tenn  , 
in  1927,  to  about  5000  at  the  meeting  in  New 
York  in  1928.  At  the  huger  gathering,  40 
independent  societies  were  represented  and 
about  2200  papers  and  addresses  were  presented 
by  about  1900  persons  at  the  250  sessions.  A 
yearly  prize  of  $1000  is  awarded  for  the  most 
notable  contribution  to  (scientific  knowledge,  that 
of  1928  going  to  Di  Oliver  Kamm  for  his  paper, 
"Hormones  from  the  Pituitary  Gland  "  Besides 
the  standing  committee  of  100  to  promote  gen- 
eral research,  the  association  finances  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  position  of  scientific 
study  in  educational  institutions,  and  the  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  such  teaching  The  weekly 
journal,  Science,  furnishes  a  forum  for  open 
discussion  of  the  scientific  problems  of  any  of 
the  15  divisions  of  the  association.  Programmes 
for  each  annual  meeting,  and  every  four  years 
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a  volume,  Summarized  Proceedings  are  also 
published.  The  president  elected  for  1929  was 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  physicist,  and  director  of 
the  Norman  Bridge  Physical  Laboratory  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena. 
The  permanent  secretaiy  is  D?r.  Burton  E.  Liv- 
ingston, whose  offices  are  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SCOTLAND.     See  GREAT  BRITAIN 

SCOTT,  AUSTIN  WAKESMAN  (1884-  ). 
An  American  lawyer  and  educator,  bom  at  New 
Brunswick,  N  J.  He  was  graduated  from  Rut- 
geis  College  in  190,3  and  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1909.  He  was  successively  instructor, 
assistant  piofessor,  and  professor  of  law  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  occupying  the  latter  posi- 
tion from  1914.  In  1920  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Story  professorship  of  law  He  edited 
several  books  on  legal  subjects  and  was  the 
author  of  Fundamentals  of  Procedure  in  Actions 
at  Low  (1922). 

SCOTT,  CYRIL  MEIR  (1S79-  )  An  Eng- 
lish composer,  born  at  Oxton,  Cheshire  Hav- 
ing devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the 
piano,  he  entered  the  IToch  Conservatory  in 
Frankfort  in  1896,  arid  studied  composition  un- 
der I  Knorr  After  1900,  he  lived  at  Liverpool, 
making  fiequent  piamstic  tours  In  1920-21, 
he  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  As  a 
composer,  he  is  lecogmzcd  as  the  foremost  of 
the  English  impressionists  So  completely  did 
he  absorb  the  spirit  of  Debussy's  art  that  hi«i 
best  woiks  might  easily  pass  as  pioductions  of 
the  French  composer  His  works  comprise*  a 
symphony;  four  overtures,  Christmas,  Princess? 
ifalewc,  Aglavaine  ct  ScJyselte,  and  J'cllcas 
et  Mel  \sande ,  tuo  rhapsodies;  Aultade,  Aralxs- 
(fue ;  thiee  Donees;  a  piano  conceito.  La  Belle 
Dante  Sans  Mirei,  for  sopiano  and  baritone  with 
orchestra ,  Helen  of  KirLconnel,  for  baiitone  and 
orchestra;  Vahviti/  Jli/mn,  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, a  piano  sextet,  a  piano  quintet,  three 
stung  quartets  and  a  violin  sonata,  numerous 
pieces  for  piano,  and  songs  An  opeia,  The  Al- 
chemist,  was  produced  at  Essen  (1925),  while 
two  others,  The  Saint  of  the  Mountain  and  The 
Af/inwr,  are  still  unpei  formed  lie  i.s  the  author 
of  The  J'hilosophi/  of  Modernism  (1917),  and 
The  Infludiec  of  Music  on  History  and  Morals 
(1928).  Consult  A  E  Hull,  C?/rt7  Scott:  Com- 
poser, Poet  and  Philosopher  (London,  1918; 
2d  ed,  1921). 

SCOTT,  SIR  CILES  GILBERT  (1880-  )  A 
British  aichitect,  educated  at  Beaumont  College. 
He  was  aichitect  for  Liveipool  Cathedial,  the 
new  nave  of  Downside  Abbey,  the  restoiation  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  the  new  buildings  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  and  for  numerous  church 
buildings.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Hoyal 
Academy- in  1922  and  was  knighted  in  1924 

SCOTT,  Hi  (in  LENOX  ( 1853-  ) .  An  Amer- 
ican army  officer  (see  Vor  XX).  Oerieial  Scott 
served  as  Chief  of  Staff,  IT  S.  Army,  from  1914 
to  1917.  After  retnement  by  the  opeiation  of 
law  in  1917,  he  was  retained  on  active  duty  to 
May  12,  1919  In  the  World  War,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Commission  to  Russia 
(1917)  arid  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  78th  Division  He  served  with  a 
Butish  Division  in  the  fiont  line  nt  Arras  and 
with  a  French  Division  at  Chalons,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Battle  for  Passchendal  Ridge  (1917). 
He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
in  1918.  Since  1919  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  He  is  also 


a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Highway 
Commission.  In  1928  he  wrote  Some  Memories 
of  a  Soldier. 

SCOTT,  JAMBS  BROWN  (1866-  ).  An 
American  authority  on  international  law  (see 
VOL.  XX).  He  was  special  adviser  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  chairman  of  the  Joint 
State  and  Neutrality  Board  (1914-17),  and 
technical  delegate  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
(1919).  In  1928  he  was  a  United  States  dele- 
gate to  the  Pan-Ameiican  Confeience  at  Havana. 
In  1915,  he  became  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law  and,  in  1910, 
trustee  and  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  His  later  books  include 
An  International  Court  of  Justice  (1916)  ;  Peace 
Through  Justice  (1917),  A  Purvey  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  Ana.  /,  WlJ^-Apr.  6,  J917  (1918); 
James  Madison's  Notes  on  Debates  in  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1111  and  Their  Relation  to  a  More 
Perfect  Society  of  Nations  (1918)  ;  Robert  Bacon, 
Life  and  Letters  (1923);  Sovereign  States  and 
Suits  (1925)  ;  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States 

SCOTT,  LEROY  (1875-  ).  An  American 
author,  born  at  Fairmount,  Ind  ,  and  educated 
at  Indiana  University.  On  graduation  he  en- 
gaged in  newspaper  work  (1897-1900)  and 
later  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion  (1900-01).  During  1902-03 
he  was  assistant  headworker  of  the  University 
Settlement  in  New  York  City  and  afterward 
de\oted  his  whole  tune  to  writing.  His  books 
include  The  Walking  Delegate  (1905)  ,  To  Him 
That  Hath  (1907),  Counsel  for  the  Defense 
(1912)  ,  No.  J3  Washington  Square  (1914;  dram- 
atized, 1915),  Partners  of  the  Night  (1910); 
Man/  Regan  (1918)  ,  A  Daughter  of  Two  Worlds 
(1919);  Children  of  the  Whirlwind  (1921), 
Cotdclia  the  Magnificent  (1923),  The  Heart  of 
Katie  O'Doone  (1925);  The  Trail  of  Glory 
(1920) 

SCOTT,  WALTER  DILL  (18G9-  )  An 
Ameiican  univeisity  president  and  psycholo- 
gist, born  at  Cooksville,  111.,  and  educated  at 
Noithwestein  University  and  at  McConnick 
Theological  Seminary.  He  began  his  caieer  as 
associate  professor  of  psychology  and  educa- 
tion at  Noith western  University  in  1901  and 
became  piesidcnt  of  that  institution  in  1920. 
He  was  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Salesmanship 
Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
during  1916  and  1917  and  has  been  president  of 
the  Scott  Company,  consultants  and  engineers 
in  industrial  personnel,  since  1919.  In  1917 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  committee  on 
classification  of  personnel  in  the  United  States 
Aimy,  a  work  for  which  he  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  In  1918  he  was  made 
colonel.  In  1927  he  was  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education.  He  wrote*  Die  Psy- 
chologie  der  Triebe  (1900)  ,  The  Theory  of  Ad- 
vertising (1903);  The  Psychology  of  Public 
Speaking  (1907)  ;  The  Psychology  of  Advertising 
(1908),  Influencing  Men  in  Business  (1911), 
Increasing  Human  Efficiency  (1911);  The  Psy- 
chology of  Advertising  in  Theory  and  Practice 
(1921),  Science  and  Common  Sense  in  Work- 
ing with  Men  (1921);  Personnel  Management 
(1923). 

SCOTT,  WILLIAM  ROBERT  (1868-  ).  A 
British  economist,  educated  at  St  Columba's 
College,  Rathfarnham,  and  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. He  was  assistant  to  the  professor  in  moral 
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philosophy  (1896-1901)  and  lecturer  in  political 
economy  (1899-1915)  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew,  becoming  Adam  Smith  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  the  latter  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  British  Academy  (1919-25)  and 
of  government  committees  on  cooperative  credit 
(1919),  farm  economics  (1925),  and  other  sub- 
jects. He  wrote  Francis  Hutcheson  (1900); 
Scottish  Economic  Literature  to  1800  (1911); 
The  Constitution  and  Finance  of  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  Joint  Stock  Companies  to  TIW  (3  vols., 
1910-12)  ;  Economic  Problems  of  Peace  after 
"War  (2  series,  1917  and  1918)  ;  and  Introduc- 
tion to  Everyday  Life  on  a  Highland  Farm, 

mo-mo. 

SCOTTI,  skOt'te:,  ANTONIO  (1806-  ).  An 
Italian  dramatic  basso  (see  VOL.  XX).  In  the 
spring  of  1921,  after  the  close  of  the  regular 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  he 
organized  the  Scotti  Grand  Opera  Company, 
recruited  largely  from  the  Metropolitan  artists, 
which  made  a  very  successful  toui  of  the  East- 
ern cities.  This  tour  later  became  an  annual 
event  On  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  his  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  the  management  honoied  him  with  a  gala 
peiformance  of  Tosca  (Jan.  1,  1924). 

SCRANTON.  A  mining  and  manufacturing 
city  of  Pennsylvania.  The  population  rose  from 
129,867  in  1910  to  137,783  in  1920  and  to  144,- 
700  in  1928,  by  estimate  of  the  U  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Building  construction  has  been  ac- 
tive since  1920.  In  addition  to  an  $800,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  and  a  new 
Masonic  Temple,  numerous  industnal  plants 
and  commercial  buildings  have  been  erected.  In 
1923  Weston  Field,  an  eight-acre  community 
playground,  equipped  with  baseball  fields,  tennis 
courts,  and  a  lecrcation  building,  was  con- 
structed. In  1929  the  Everhart  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  containing  the  Holhster  Collection 
of  Indian  Relics,  was  remodeled  and  enlarged. 
The  public-school  system  of  Scranton  in  1928  con- 
sisted of  47  elementary  schools,  1  junior  high 
school,  and  2  high  schools,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  32,174  pupils.  The  parochial  schools 
numbered  12,  with  an  enrollment  of  6342  pupils. 
In  addition,  two  private  institutions  were  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church :  St.  Thomas's  College  for  bo>  a  and  Mary- 
wood  College  for  gnls.  Scranton  has  the  largest 
laco  mill  in  the  United  States  and  ranks  second 
as  a  silk-manufacturing  centre  Other  manufac- 
tures include  phonogiaph  records,  white  lead, 
mine  machine!  y,  centrifugal  pumps,  bolts  and 
nuts,  fabricated  steel,  automobile  trucks,  graphic 
arts  machine]  y,  drawing  instruments,  beds,  mat- 
tresses, curtains,  electric  lamps,  stoves,  knit 
goods,  concrete,  and  building  tile  In  1927, 
11,115  persons  were  employed  in  the  city's  fac- 
tories and  received  $12,31*0,614  in  wages,  the 
value  of  products  manufactured  was  $55,704,206. 
Scranton  has  5  national  banks,  13  State  banks, 
and  3  trust  companies,  whose  deposits  in  1928 
amounted  to  $116,618,266  Bank  clearings  in 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $329,092,840.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1928  was  $126,- 
754,730;  the  net  debt  was  $7,142,912. 

SCULPTURE.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
World  War  was  a  practical  cessation  of  produc- 
tion; but  the  demand  for  memorials  soon  caused 
a  revival  after  the  close  of  hostilities.  There 
was,  however,  no  change  in  the  tendencies  of 
sculpture,  which  remained  much  the  same. 


Trance.  On  Nov.  17,  1917,  Rodin,  born  1840, 
the  greatest  of  French  sculptors,  died.  His  art 
was  the  culmination  of  the  naturalism  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  it  was  chiefly  he  who 
developed  the  highly  pictorial  character  of  most 
contemporary  art.  His  breaking  up  of  the  sur- 
faces into  bosses  and  hollows  to  attain  the 
subtle  modeling  and  effects  of  light  and  shadow, 
in  which  he  so  greatly  excelled,  and  his  ren- 
dering of  instantaneous  movement  realized  in 
sculpture  a  measure  of  repi  emulation  thitherto 
confined  to  painting.  The  impressionism  of  his 
later  period,  neglecting  more  and  more  the  non- 
significant parts  and  emphasizing  only  the  char- 
acteristic and  essential,  paved  the  way  for  the 
sketchy  character  of  most  modern  work  and 
finally  for  the  vagaries  of  post-impressionism. 
The  dominating  feature  in  the  later  development 
of  French  and,  indeed,  of  European  sculpture  was 
undoubtedly  the  influence  of  Rodin,  which  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Michelangelo  on  Ital- 
ian sculpture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  as 
in  the  later  time,  it  was  easier  for  less  gifted 
artists  to  copy  the  master's  weaknesses  rather 
than  his  strength.  The  peculiaiities  which  in 
Rodin's  work  were  balanced  by  marvelous  model- 
ing and  profound  depth  of  sentiment  became* 
mannerisms  in  the  woiks  of  his  less  gifted  fol- 
loweis.  The  influence  was  in  part  disastious, 
aided  as  it  was  by  other  disintegrating  tend- 
encies in  French  art  E\en  the  older  men, 
Rodin's  immediate  eoiitemporanes,  lost  their 
bearings.  The  public  monuments  of  France  just 
befoie  the  War  were  for  the  most  part  tawdry, 
in  poor  taste,  and  unmonumcntal  This  was 
apparent  in  the  later  work  of  such  able  artists 
as  Mercie*,  Fremiet,  Barrias,  and  others,  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  those  of  Saint  Marccaux  and 
Falguiere.  The  next  generation  followed  gener- 
ally in  these  footsteps.  The  latei  woik  of  men 
like  Denys  Puech,  Francois  Larche,  Verlet, 
Villeneuve,  Charpentier,  and  otheis  possessed 
the  same  false  note 

Salvation  came  from  a  gioup  of  younger  men, 
also  under  the  influence  of  Rodin,  who,  follow- 
ing Baitholome's  advice,  carved  great  simple 
figures  in  native  limestone,  as  the  medium  a  1  nias- 
teis  bad  done.  The  thiec  foremost  of  these  were: 
Aristide  Maillol  (1861-  ),  an  artist  of  ele- 
mental power  and  primitive  methods,  whose  aim 
is  sculptural  bulk;  6mile  Bourdelle  (1861-  ) 
Rodin's  direct  successor,  whose  mighty  portrait 
heads  and  dramatic  gi  traps  and  leliefs  well  emu- 
late the  work  of  his  master  and  Henri  Bouchatd 
(1875—  ),  a  strong,  versatile,  well-bal- 
anced artist.  Among  seulptois  piacticing  the 
more  finished  modeling  along  tiaditional  lines 
and  whose  works  are  of  real  artistic  woith  were 
the  clever  Frangois  Sicard,  Quilivic  for  Breton 
subjects,  Constant  Roux,  Cordonnier,  Jules  Des- 
bois,  (justave  Michel,  Jean  Boucher,  and  later, 
Marcel  Jacques,  Maurice  Fauie,  and  Jeanne  Ha- 
nin.  The  War  brought  the  usual  ciop  of  designs 
for  military  memorials,  mostly  bad. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  post-impression- 
ism, the  reaction  against  the  unbridled  natural- 
ism and  cleverness  of  much  official  Fiench  sculp- 
ture. For  although  its  chief  exponents  were 
not  native  Frenchmen,  yet  they  studied  in  Paris, 
and  it  was  there  that  they  found  their  principal 
support.  Post-impiessionism  endeavors  to  repre- 
sent the  human  figure  in  a  purely  abstract  way, 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  natural  appear- 
ance. The  method  consists  in  the  elimination 
of  almost  all  modeling  except  of  the  parts  chosen 
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for  characterization,  which  are  exaggerated  out 
of  all  semblance  to  nature.  This  is  exemplified 
in  the  strange  portraits,  usually  expressing  a 
highly  rarefied  type  of  humanity,  by  Constantin 
Brancusi,  a  Rumanian.  Other  well-known  rep- 
resentatives  were  Raymond  Ducharnpfl-Villon 
(1876-1918);  Gautier-Brzcska  (1891-1915),  a 
young  man  killed  in  the  trenches  during  the 
War,  who  belonged  to  the  vorticists;  and  Alek- 
sandr  Archipenko,  most  important  of  the  group, 
described  below  among  the  Russians.  The  little 
figures  of  Henri  Matisse  are  as  curious  as  his 
paintings.  Umberto  Boccioni,  an  Italian  Futur- 
ist,  tacked  all  kinds  of  actual  objects  such  as 
glass,  wood,  cardboard,  cloth,  and  electric  lights, 
to  the  sculpture  represented;  following  in  this 
the  custom  of  Futurist  painting.  Among  younger 
sculptors  of  Cubistic  tendencies  are  Jacques  Lip- 
chitz  (1891-  ),  who  builds  up  his  figures  in 
layers,  and  Henri  Laurens  (1885-  ),  at  times 
archaistic  but  who  endows  even  Cubistic  figures 
with  linear  grace  and  charm.  See  PAINTING. 

Germany.  From  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  a  veritable  renaissance  of 
sculpture  took  place  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
Nowhcre  else  was  the  change  as  marked.  The 
outworn  realism  and.  romanticism  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  were  re- 
placed  by  a  new  and  more  vital  naturalism,  of 
a  strikingly  simplified  and  essentially  decora- 
tive  character.  The  new  sculpture  was  con- 
ceivcd  as  a  part  of  the  building  or  monument  to 
which  it  belonged,  subordinated  to  the  Mass- 
gefuhl,  i.e.,  the  feeling  for  the  mass  of  the  .whole, 
lt  combines  technical  ability  of  a  high  order 
in  modeling,  caiving,  and  casting  with  a  mas- 
tery  of  the  most  varied  materials  of  sculpture, 
It  seeks  to  express  chaiacter  and  its  chief  at- 
tribute  is  power,  even  to  the  point  of  brutality. 
This  new  German  style  found  i+s  most  striking 
expression  in  a  series  of  national  monuments, 
such  as  the  colossal  statue  of  Bismarck  at  Ham- 
burp,  by  Hugo  Lederer,  conceived  in  the  style 
of  the  mediaeval  effigies  of  Roland,  and  the 
Volkerschaft  Monument  by  Bruno  Sohmitz, 
commemorating  the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  the  largest 
military  monument  in  the  world.  The  sculptures 
of  the  latter,  by  Franz  Metzner,  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  colossal,  harmonious,  and  myste- 
nous.  The  clever  adaptation  of  sculpture  to 
architet'tural  effects  is  seen  also  in  many  recent 
buiklings.  In  the  Hans  Rheingold,  a  Beilm 
restaurant,  Metzner  employed  the  human  body 
as  a  purely  decorative  form  with  astounding 
effect.  Other  examples  of  subordination  and 
simplification  are  the  reliefs  of  the  Burger- 
theatei  in  Vienna,  by  Luksch-Makowska,  and  es- 
pecially  the  sculptures  of  the  proscenium  of 
the  Marble  House  Theatre  in  Beilm,  by  G.  S. 
Sieburg,  in  winch  simplification  is  pushed  to  the 
utmost  limit. 

The  most  influential  and  widely  imitated  fig- 
ure  in  later  German  sculpture  was  Fran/  Metz- 
ner  (1872-1918),  whose  art,  often  grotesque 
and  enigmatic,  shows  a  profound  feeling  for 
mass  and  is  masterful  in  technique.  The  best 
qualities  of  this  modern  German  sculptuie  — 
power,  plasticity,  and  ability  —  are  exemplified 
in  such  works  of  Hugo  Lederer  (1871-  )  as 
the  Krupp  memorial  at  Essen.  Of  powerful 
monumental  quality  is  also  the  work  of  Benno 
Elkan  (1877-  ),  in  his  fine  funerary  sculp- 
ture,  such  as  "The  Stone  of  Lamentation"  at 
Wickrath  in  the  Rhine  Province,  his  lifelike  busts, 
and  his  medals.  Anton  Hanak  (1875-  )  of 


Vienna  is  primarily  a  sculptor  in  marble,  whose 
inspiration  is  Michelangelo  and  the  Greeks.  The 
stone  and  marble  nudes  of  Hermann  Haller, 
Hubert  Kowarik,  Hans  Damman,  and  Karl 
Stemolak  are  Hellenic  in  simplification  and  of 
fine  sculptural  quality.  A  master  marble  cut- 
ter  was  Thcodor  Georgii  (1883-  ),  whose 
work  is  carved  directly  out  of  the  stone.  He 
was  also  a  leader  in  animal  sculpture,  in  which 
connection  August  Gaul  (1868-  ),  especially, 
and  Fritz  Behn  (1878-  )  should  be  men- 
tioned.  Other  important  carvers  of  stone  and 
marble  among  the  youngci  men  were  Arthur 
Langc,  Ernst  Seger,  Joseph  Limburg,  and  Adolf 
Brutt. 

The  decorative  talent  of  the  contemporary 
German  school  was  especially  evinced  in  the 
treatment  of  most  diverse  materials,  as  in 
Joseph  Wackerle's  archaistic  figures  of  tiaver- 
tine.  Audacious  and  powerful  experiments  111 
tinted  sculpture  wcie  made  by  Benno  Klkan  and 
others.  Charming,  if  atartlingly  modern,  effects 
were  attained  in  porcelain  by  Theodor  Eirhler 
and  Bernhard  HMger  of  Darmstadt.  Wood- 
carving  was  practiced  moie  extensively  and  en- 
thnsiastically  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  by 
Hermann  Haller  in  Berlin,  Richard  Langer 
in  Munich,  and  especially  Franz  Barwig  in 
Vienna  Foremost,  perhaps,  of  the  modern  Kx- 
pres&ionist  gioup  is  George  Kolbe  (1877-  ), 
whose  art,  however,  is  based  upon  nature.  Early 
influenced  by  Rodin,  but  more  by  study  with 
Tuaillon  and  of  the  antique  in  Rome,  he  achieves 
permanent,  typical,  as  distinguished  from  mo- 
inentary, individual  effects 

The  most  recent  development  of  German  Ex- 
pressionist  sculptuie  \\as  strongly  influenced  by 
Maillol  The  chief  representatives  include 
Hermann  Haller  (1880-  )  and  Kinestodi  Fi- 
ori  (1884-  ),  both  clever  at  posing,  more 
pleasing  than  powerful,  Willielm  Lehmbruck 
(1881-1919),  whose  elongated,  originally  con- 
ceived  nudes  are  the  antipodes  of  Maillol's  com- 
pressed  figures;  and  Ernst  Barlach  (1870-  ), 
sculptor  in  wood,  who  found  inspiration  for  his 
powerful  primeval  figures  in  the  peasant  art  and 
types  of  southern  Russia.  The  most  radical  of 
the  group,  at  times  Cubistic,  is  Rudolf  Helling 
(188ft-  ),  whose  powerful,  tectonic  figures 
and  groups  show  mastery  of  movement  and  con- 
tiast  of  form.  His  strong,  often  distorted,  por- 
trait  heads  are  highly  characteristic. 

Other  European  Countries.  Among  prom- 
inent  British  sculptors  was  Sir  George  Fiampton 
(1800-1923),  known  especially  for  his  poly- 
chrome  sculptuies  His  monument  to  Edith 
Cavell,  erected  in  St.  MaT  tin's  Church,  Trafalgar 
Squaie,  London,  in  1920,  shows  his  conversion  to 
Greek  archaism,  a  veiy  startling  change.  This  is 
a  sign  of  the  diminishing  vogue  of  the  union  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  movement  with  sculpture, 
so  successfully  practiced  by  Alfred  Gilbert  (1854- 
)  and  his  followers  The  outstanding  fea- 
ture  of  British  sculpture  of  the  day  was  the 
prevalence  of  the  French  influence,  modified  by 
the  more  ascetic  requirements  of  British  taste. 
Among  the  older  men,  Hamo  Thornyci  oft  (  1850- 
1925)  and  Alfred  Drury  (1859-  ),  the  fore- 
most  representative  of  the  French  influence  in 
England,  continued  an  important  activity.  Of 
great  imaginative  power  and  originality  is  the 
work  of  Bertram  MacKennal  (1865-  ),  an 
Australian  trained  in  Paris,  although  his  later 
memorials  showed  increased  conformity  to  pre- 
vailing  British  tastes.  His  equestrian  'statue  of 
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Edward  VII  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  unveiled 
in  1921.  Gilbert  Bayes  (1871-  )  was  known 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  horse  as  a  motif  and 
for  his  interesting  accessories.  Among  other 
men  whose  work  is  noteworthy  are  S.  Nicholas 
Babb,  Albert  Toft,  Ernest  Gillick,  Benjamin 
Clemens,  Richard  Garbe,  whose  art  is  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  brutal  strength,  Havard 
Thomas,  and  Derwent  Wood.  There  are  also  the 
very  modernistic  productions  of  Jacob  Epstein 
(1880—  ),  who  wan  born  in  New  York  and 
received  his  principal  art  education  in  Paris. 
His  "Christ"  in  particular  provoked  much  dis- 
cussion 

In  Belgium,  the  glorification  of  labor,  so  ably 
begun  by  Mounicr,  was  notably  continued  by 
J.  van  Biesbroeck,  of  Ghent.  The  more  con- 
servative tendencies  were  represented  in  the 
work  of  Victor  Rousseau  (1865-  ),  whose 
bronze  group  entitled  "Gratitude,"  erected  in 
Trafalgar  Square  in  London,  was  presented  by 
Belgium  to  Great  Britain  in  1920.  The  most 
startingly  original  of  Belgian  sculptors  of  the 
period  was  Geoiges  Minne  (1807-  ),  like- 
wise* of  Ghent,  whose  spare  and  highly  stylized 
figures  are  of  great  power 

Scandinavian  sculptuic  was  vcrv  modern  and 
showed  the  Fieneh  influence,  modified  by  native 
requiiements.  Among  Swedish  sculptors,  the 
lifelike  and  rather  unfinished  works  of  Carl  L. 
Eldh  (1873-  )  aie  impressionistic  in  char- 
acter Carl  Milles  (1875-  )  shows  gr  eat  ver- 
satility of  subject,  ranging  from  piehiHtoric 
monsters  to  dancing  girls;  he  is  always  monu- 
mental in  his  presentation.  Noteworthy  work 
also  has  come  from  the  hand  of  the  lively,  imagi- 
native Icelander,  Emtir  Jonsson 

Russian  sculpture  was  comopolitan  in  charac- 
ter, as  the  artists  were  trained  and  lived  laigely 
abroad,  especially  after  the  social  revolution. 
The  art  of  Prince  'Paul  Troubetzkoy  ( 1 806-  ) , 
born  in  Italj,  self-taught,  and  much  influenced 
by  Tolstoy,  is  clevei  and  impressionistic  in 
character.  Naoum  Aronson,  who  resided  in 
Pans,  was  a  sinking  individualist,  excelling 
especially  in  his  mteipretation  of  children 
Modernism  had  numerous  representatives,  chief 
among  them  Arclnpenko  (1887-  )  A  Uk- 
rainian by  birth  and  early  training,  he  was 
acti\e  chiefly  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  latterly  in 
New  York.  By  simplifying  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  into  geometrical  shapes  and  empha- 
sizing its  curves  in  taking  various  postures,  he 
achieves  sculptured  bulk.  His  elongated  female 
nudes  show  remarkable  masterv  of  elegant  and 
sinuous  line  Quite  unique  is  his  sculpto-paint- 
ing,  uniting  the  two  aits 

The  Italians  are  the  best  stonecutters  in  the 
world,  and  their  sculpture  is  characteri7ed  by 
a  manual  dexterity  and  florid  ornament  which 
proved  itself  a  b.iiie  Biondi  (1885-11)17)  was 
known  for  his  large  groups  carved  more  or 
less  disconnectedly,  and  often  revoltingly  natur- 
ralistic,  with  the  exception  of  his  latest  produc- 
tion, "Les  Recluses  Mise'rables,"  which,  strange 
to  say,  was  highly  spiritualized  and  well  com- 
posed Vinceii/o  Gemito  (1852-  )  modeled 
charming  bronze  genre  subjects,  usually  repre- 
senting Neapolitan  urchins.  Leonardo  Bistolfi 
( 1850-  )  of  Turin  created  some  work  of  true 
monumental  character,  like  his  fine  "Offering" 
on  the  Victor  Emmanuel  monument  at  Rome. 
In  1915  a  superb  Garibaldi  monument  by  Eu- 
genio  Baroni  was  unveiled  near  Genoa. 

Spanish  sculpture  also  suffered  from  parade 


of  technique  and  too  many  accessories.  The 
foremost  sculptor  at  the  close  of  the  period  was 
Jos£  Clara  (1878-  ),  whose  art  is  always 
personal  and  interesting,  sometimes  even  titanic 
More  or  less  directly  connected  with  the 
development  in  Germany  and  Austria  is  the  art 
of  the  non-German  peoples  who  once  formed  a 
part  of  Austria-Hungary.  Their  art,  like  the 
Germans',  emphasizes  the  mass  and  strives  after 
power  and  characterization.  Among  the  promi- 
nent figures  were  Nicholas  Ligeti  and  Geza 
Maroti  of  Budapest  and  Jan  Stursa  of  Prague, 
known  especially  for  his  subtly  modeled  figures 
of  girls.  Foremost  of  all  was  Ivan  Mestrovic" 
(1883-  ),  born  in  Dalmatia,  and  the  national 
sculptor  of  Jugoslavia.  He  studied  at  Vienna 
under  Franz  Mctzner,  whose  art  his  own  most 
resembles,  and  was  also  for  a  time  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  influenced  by  Rodin,  who  is  said 
to  have  pionounced  him  "the  most  remarkable 
of  living  sculptors."  His  powerful  and  dramatic 
art  shows  a  certain  influence  of  the  archaic  Greek 
and,  in  religious  subjects,  of  Byzantine  tradi- 
tions. 

The  United  States.  In  no  other  country  was 
there  such  an  increase  in  the  output  of  sculp- 
ture duiing  the  twentieth  century  as  in  the 
United  States.  So  great  was  this  that  the  vol- 
ume of  sculpture  pioduced  after  1900  more  than 
equaled  all  that  had  been  done  befoie  that  time. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  inci easing  output  was 
the  wide  use  of  architectural  sculpture,  especially 
on  public  buildings,  and  the  willingness  of  im- 
portant sculptors  to  devote  themscl\es  to  such 
work;  another  was  the  gieat  demand  for  public 
monuments  throughout  the  country ,  a  third  was 
the  demand  for  garden  sculpture,  especially  for 
fountains  in  public  parks  and  private  grounds 
Owing  to  the  distance  of  America  from  the 
scene  of  conflict  and  to  its  late  entrance  into 
the  War,  there  was  no  such  cessation  of  artistic 
production  during  the  War  as  took  place  in  Eu- 
rope 

Ati  compared  with  the  development  in  Europe, 
American  sciilptuie  took  a  middle  course,  avoid- 
ing conseivative  and  radical  extremes,  some- 
times indeed  a  little  restrained,  but  escaping 
the  extravagances  of  post-impressionism  The 
chief  centre  of  production  continued  to  be  New 
Yoik  and  its  vicinity,  whcie  nine-tenths  of 
American  artists  live  and  labor  They  come, 
however,  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  the  greater  number  from  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  some  from  the  Far  West 

During  the  period  11)14-29,  the  United  States 
lost  several  important  sculptors.  Foremost 
among  them  was  Karl  Bitter  (1867-1915), 
killed  in  his  prime  by  an  accident  His  latest 
works,  such  as  the  granite  pediment  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Capitol  and  the  Lowry  memo- 
lial  of  Indianapolis,  show  constant  development 
of  a  decorative  sense  and  mastery  of  material. 
A  fitting  teimination  for  the  activity  of  Henry 
M.  Shrady  (1871-1022)  was  the  national  U  S 
Grunt  memorial  at  Washington,  13.  C.,  especially 
the  colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Grant 
which  ranks  among  the  best  of  the  day.  Bela 
Jj.  Pratt  (1804-1917),  active  as  a  teacher  in 
Boston,  is  known  for  his  youthful,  girlish  nudes, 
Solon  A.  Borglum  (1868-1922),  for  cowboy  and 
Indian  subjects  and  many  monuments.  Among 
others  were  John  J  Boyle  (1852-1917),  sculp- 
tor of  red  men;  Edith  Woodman  Burroughs 
(1871-1918),  famed  for  girlish  figures  and 
characteristic  portrait  busts;  and  Charles  Cary 
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Rumsey  (1879-1922),  known  especially  for  his 
horses 

Among  the  older  men,  the  extensive  produc- 
tion of  Daniel  Chester  French  (1850-  ), 
dean  of  American  sculptors,  combined  witli  his 
customary  good  taste  and  pure  form,  reveal  a 
distinct  increase  in  power,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
lovely  nude  "Memory"  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  New  York  City,  the  colossal  seated  "Lin- 
coln" for  the  national  Lincoln  memoiial  (1919), 
and  the  Dupont  Fountain  (1922),  both  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Besides  his  monumental  sculpture, 
Herbert  Adams  (1858-  )  continued  the  pro- 
duction of  sensitively  tinted  heads  of  young 
women.  Charles  H.  N'iehaus  (1853-  ),  "inde- 
fatigable builder  of  monuments,"  had  a  number 
of  later  works  to  his  credit,  like  the  Francis 
Scott  Key  monument  at  Baltimore  (1922),  and 
so  had  J.  Massey  Rind  (1800-  ),  besides  a 
vast  quantity  of  decorative  sculpture. 

The  later  works  of  Fiedcrick  MaeMonrries 
(1803-  )  continued  his  no\el  and  exotic 
ideas,  as  witness  the  Denver  "Pioneer"  fountain 
the  Pnnccton  battle  monument  and  the  much 
criticized  "Civic  V*itue"  a  fountain  in  Mew  York. 
George  Gray  Barnard's  (1863-  )  profound, 
symbolic  work  is  worthily  expressed  in  some  of 
his  recent  statues,  such  as  "Women"  (Metiopoli- 
tan  Muse-inn,  Mew  Yoik  City)  ITis  powerful 
loaliHtic*  und  magnificently  charaeteiized  bronze 
Lincoln  (Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Manchester,  Eng- 
land) caused  more  discussion  than  peihaps  any 
oilier  American  statue  Paul  Baitlett's  (1865- 
1928)  thoughtful  and  skillful  technic  is  revealed 
in  the  grandiose  pediment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  and  his  delicate 
aiclntectuial  figures  on  the  Me\v  York  Public 
Libiaiy.  Gutzon  Borglinn  (1870-  )  was  in 
1024  engaged  on  a  ftinup  of  42  heroic  figuies 
in  bron/e  foi  Ne\vaik,  M.  J  ,  and  on  u,  colossal 
ichef,  700  by  100  feet,  involving  seveial  hundred 
figuie.8,  to  be  carved  in  the  f.'ice  of  Stone  Moun- 
tain, near  Atlanta,  Ma.  The  laftei  is  a  memorial 
to  the  Confedeiate  Army  and  the  most  colossal 
work  of  sculpture  ever  attempted.  Owing  to 
disagreement  between  Mr  Boiglum  and  the 
donors,  the  entire  commission  was  withdrawn 
and  given  to  Augustus  Lukeman 

Among  other  sculptors  producing  impoitant 
public  monuments  weie  Hermou  A.  MacNeil 
(18(50-  );  Albert  Jaegcis  (1868-  ),  who 
did  the  fine  "Pioneer"  monument  at  German- 
town,  Pa.;  Edmond  T.  Qiiinn  (1868-  ), 
\\hoae  work  is  tasteful  and  conscientious;  Alex- 
ander S.  Calcier  (1870-  )  ;  Adolph  A.  Wein- 
man (1870-  )  ;  and  Augustus  Lukemaii 
(1872-  ).  The  Piccinlli  family  is  celebrated 
for  skillful  marble  cutting  Among  their  im- 
portant iccent  works  are  one  of  the  pediments  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  capitol  at  Madison  by  Attilio 
Piccirilli  (1800-  )  and  a  statute  of  Picrie 
Gautier  de  la  Varenne,  foiining  pait  of  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Parliament  House  at  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  which  was  entirely  in  charge  of  his 
biotber,  Furio  (1868-  )  Chailes  Giafly 
1862-  ),  the  well-known  teacher  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  later  years  devoted  himself  to  portiait- 
ure,  in  which  he  was  unsurpassed  in  American 
sculpture.  Lorado  Taft  (1800-  ),  dean  of 
Chicago  sculptors,  in  later  years  devoted  himself 
to  the  creation  of  fountains  such  as  the  "Foun- 
tain of  Time"  in  Chicago  (1922).  Cyprus  Dallin 
of  Boston  (1861-  )  continued  his  distinctive 
work,  the  representation  of  the  American  Indian 

Among    animal    sculptors,    Phinister    Proctor 
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(1862-  )  recently  subordinated  animals  to 
the  human  figure  in  a  series  of  monuments. 
Edward  C.  Potter's  (1857-1923)  works  included 
the  much  discussed  lions  at  the  Public  Library 
in  New  York.  Excellent  indeed  are  the  animal 
bronzes  of  F.  C.  R.  Roth;  Eli  Harvey;  Albert 
Laesle  (1877-  ),  who  depicts  in  unique  man- 
ner the  humor  of  animal  life;  and  Anna  V. 
Hyatt  (Mrs  Archer  TTuntington)  (1876-  ), 
whose  spirited  equestrian  "Joan  of  Arc"  on  River- 
side Drive,  New  York  City,  is  a  stirring  con- 
ception The  War  offered  fine  opportunity  for 
the  medalists,  chief  of  whom  in  the  United  States 
were  John  Flanagan  ( 1 865—  ) ,  designer  of 
the  well-known  Medaille  de  Verdun  (1921),  and 
Victor  D  Brenner  (1871-1924). 

The  sculpture  of  the  men  born  after  1870  was 
full  of  promise  for  the  future.  Andrew  O'Con- 
nor's (1874-  )  figures,  such  as  the  "Soldier" 
at  Worcester,  Mass  ,  and  the  "Lincoln"  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  are  virile  in  conception  and  well 
modeled.  The  art  of  James  Earle  Fraser  (1876- 
)  is  marked  by  skill  and  good  taste,  as  in 
"The  End  of  the  Trail,"  shown  in  the  plate,  and 
his  relief  is  wondrously  delicate.  Lee  Lawrie 
(1877-  ),  of  German  origin,  an  architec- 
tural sculptor,  is  well  represented  by  the  figures 
of  the  rercdos  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  in  New 
Yoik  Citv.  Mahonri  Young  (1877-  ),  well 
known  as  a  teacher,  has  specialized  in  character- 
istic statuettes  of  laborers  Rudolf  Evans 
(1878-  )  became  famous  as  a  carver  of  beau- 
tiful nudes  through  "The  Golden  Houi,"  in  the 
Luxembouig,  Paris,  and  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York  City.  Robert  Aitkin  (1878-  ), 
a  strong  yet  versatile  artist,  has  executed  monu- 
ments, garden  figures,  busts,  coins,  and  medals 
which  are  widely  known  Grace  and  charm  arc 
the  maiked  characteristics  of  the  carefully  mod- 
eled work  of  Edwaid  McCartan  (1878-  ). 
The  vivid  portraits  by  Jo  Davidson  ( 1883-  ) 
of  figures  prominent  dui  ing  the  War  are  power- 
ful and  artistic,  as  well  as  historic  documents. 

The  American  Academy  at  Rome  had  a  marked 
influence  on  later  Ameiican  sculptuic  through 
tho  }oung  men  who  enjoyed  its  four  years' 
scholarships.  The  dominant  note  of  their  art 
is  Greek  archaism  in  all  decorative  and  con- 
ventional features,  but  less  in  figure  modeling. 
The  execution  is  on  the  whole  more  finished 
than  that  of  tho  group  which  studied  chielly  in 
Paris.  Sherry  Fiy  (1874—  )  combined  the 
archaic  note  with  careful  and  interesting  model- 
ing. John  Gregory  ( 1 879-  )  is  known  for 
charming  garden  figures.  The  art  of  Chester 
Beach  (1881-  )  reflects  rather  the  Rodin- 
esque  than  the  archaic  motive.  It  is  clear,  in- 
dividualized, and  of  rugged  quality.  Likewise, 
the  art  of  Albin  Polasek,  an  excellent  por- 
tiaitist,  and  since  1921  instructor  in  the  Art 
Institute  in  Chicago,  also  is  rather  natuialistic 
than  aichaic.  Tho  chief  representative  of  the 
latter-day  classicism  was  Paul  Mauship  (1885- 
),  a  master  ciaftsman  of  archaic  decoiation, 
combined  with  skillful  modeling  of  the  nude. 
In  Leo  Friedlandci's  (1889-  )  work,  the  ar- 
chaic is  united  with  a  certain  brutal  power  remin- 
iscent of  the  modern  Gennaii  school 

A  striking  feature  of  the  development  of 
American  sculpture  during  the  period  was  the 
large  number  of  women  sculptors,  greater 
than  in  any  other  country  and  laiger  than  that 
of  women  painting  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though practicing  all  branches  of  sculpture, 
they  excel  especially  in  representing  women 
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and  children,  garden  sculpture,  and  small 
bronzes.  Janet  Scudder  (1873-  )  is  known 
for  her  fountain  figures;  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh 
(1872-  ),  for  simple  domestic  scenes  in- 
vested with  great  charm;  Abastenia  Eberle 
(1878-  ),  for  plastic  sketches  of  the  hum- 
ble life  of  a  great  city.  Evelyn  Beatrice  Long- 
man (1874-  )  has  created  a  series  of  busts, 
bronze  doors,  and  memorials;  Laura  Gardin 
Fraser  (1889-  ),  nudes  and  minature  re- 
liefs; Anna  V.  Hyatt,  animals;  Malvina  Hoff- 
man (1887-  ),  spirited  figures  and  groups; 
Frances  Grimes,  graceful  marble  reliefs;  Har- 
riet W.  Frishmuth  ( 1 880-  ) ,  dramatic  nudes ; 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  a  number  of  im- 
portant public  commissions. 

Modernist  tendencies  found  little  echo  in 
American  sculpture.  Their  chief  representative 
was  Gaston  Lachaise  (1887-  ),  a  Frenchman, 
trained  in  the  Beaux  Arts,  but  who  came  early 
to  the  United  States  and  developed  his  art  in 
New  York.  He  models  and  carves  powerful  fe- 
male types  of  ample  proportions,  peacocks,  sea- 
lions,  dolphins,  and  the  like,  with  fine  simplifi- 
cation of  line,  correct  relation  of  masses,  and 
linear  rhythm. 

Bibliography.  The  best  comprehensive  view 
of  the  development  of  the  period  preceding  1921 
is  Lor  ado  Taft's  Modern  Tendencies  in  Sculpture 
(Chicago,  1921).  Other  accounts  aie  by  C.  R. 
Post,  A  History  of  European  and  American 
Sculpture,  vol.  ii  (Cambridge,  1921)  ;  and  Kine- 
ton  Parkes,  Sculpture  of  To-Day  (London,  1921, 
2d  ed,  1928).  For  the  United  States,  consult 
the  supplementary  chapter  to  Lorado  Taft's 
History  of  American  Sculpture  (New  York, 
1923).  See  albo  Adeline  Adams,  The  Spirit  of 
American  Sculpture  (New  York,  1923)  and  the 
curient  art  magazines  The  latest  development 
will  be  found  in  O/enfait,  L'att  (Paris,  1928); 
and  Carl  Einstein,  Die  K  unfit  des  20.  Jahrhun- 
derts  (2d  ed,  Berlin,  1928). 

SCURVY.  The  ideal  antiscorbutic  diet 
seems  still  undetermined.  Originally,  the  dis- 
ease was  attributed  in  part  to  the  substitution 
of  salted  for  fresh  meat.  Experiments  on  an- 
imals have  shown  that,  although  fresh  meat 
contains  antiscorbutic  vitamin  C,  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  development  of  scurvy  if 
the  diet  is  otherwise  free  from  this  vitamin  C. 
There  is  evidence  that  to  contain  effective  vi- 
tamin C,  the  meat  must  be  raw  and  quite 
freshly  killed.  Arctic  explorers  escape  scurvy 
at  times  by  subsisting  on  freshly  killed  game; 
fresh  fish  is  devoid  of  this  vitamin,  and  this 
is  also  true  of  the  fat  of  meat.  Indians  and 
Esquimaux  appear  to  prefer  fresh  viscera  to 
fresh  muscle  and  always  bargain  for  the  former 
when  dividing  game  with  white  men.  It  goes 
without  sajing  that  all  preserved  and  tinned 
meat  is  unsuitable  in  an  antiscorbutic  dietary, 
and  raw  viscera  are  out  of  the  question  for 
white  men.  There  is  a  considerable  propaganda 
for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  the  white  man 
to  settle  permanently  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
called  forth  by  the  century-old  misrepresenta- 
tion concerning  this  climate.  Steffansson  has 
shown  that  the  weather  there  can  be  matched  in 
every  way  with  that  of  certain  portions  of  the 
northern  United  States.  The  degree  of  cold, 
amount  of  snow,  and  other  seasonal  drawbacks 
are  not  materially  worse  in  the  Arctic  and  are 
often  better.  A  greater  drawback  might  be 
scurvy  due  to  the  absence  of  fresh  game  and 
other  foods  containing  the  vitamin  C.  To  go 


through  the  winter  free  from  scurvy,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  potatoes,  apples, 
canned  tomatoes,  and  fresh  milk;  and  dried  and 
evaporated  vegetables  would  not  serve. 

It  has  been  commonly  believed  that  "land 
scurvy"  no  longer  occurs  in  the  adults  of  civi- 
lized races  unless  under  extraordinary  con- 
ditions and  even  the  hardships  of  the  World 
War  did  not  bring  this  affection  into  prominence 
among  the  deficiency  diseases.  Infantile  scurvy, 
or  Barlow's  disease,  is  naturally  quite  a  differ- 
ent affection  and  does  not  here  concern  us. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  adult 
scurvy  has  occasionally  been  encountered  in  the 
Massachusetts  Geneial  and  Boston  City  hos- 
pitals and  it  is  thought  that  such  cases  may 
often  escape  recognition.  It  was  a  mystery 
how  such  cases  could  develop  on  a  background 
of  national  prosperity  and  an  inquiry  showed 
that  the  few  patients  with  the  disease  were 
all  single  men  with  very  low  earning  capacity 
who  lived  lives  of  hardship  and  privation  with- 
out any  kind  of  feminine  supervision.  Not  one 
of  the  victims  was  of  the  "bum"  or  alcoholic 
type;  but  the  crux  of  the  matter  was  merely 
the  lack  of  adjustment  between  low  wages,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  ignorance  of  true  eco- 
nomic values.  See  an  article  by  D'r.  Shattuck, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
oiation  for  June  9,  1928. 

See  FOOD  AND  NUTUITION. 

SEALS.     See  FISHERIES. 

SEAMEN'S  ACT  OF  1915.     See  SHIPPING 

SEAPLANE.  See  AERONAUTICS,  NAVJES, 
United  States 

SEARES,  FREDERICK  HANLEY  (1873-  ). 
An  American  astronomer,  born  at  Casnopolis, 
Mich.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  in  Berlin  and  Paris  During  1901 -OH 
he  was  professor  of  astronomy  and  directoi  of 
the  Laws  Observatory  in  Missomi.  In  1909 
he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  computing  di- 
vision and  of  the  publications  of  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  and 
since  1925  he  has  been  assistant  directoi  of  that 
observatoiy.  Among  the  special  investigations 
by  which  ho  advanced  the  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy are  studies  on  the  theory  of  orbits  and 
perturbations,  distribution  of  stars,  and  the 
general  magnetic  field.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

SEATTLE.  A  seapoit  and  manufacturing 
city  of  Washington.  The  population  increased 
from  237,976,  in  1910  to  315,08,1  in  1920  and  to 
383,200  in  1928,  by  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  The  population  of  the  metiopoli- 
tan  area  in  1 928,  according  to  loeal  estimate,  was 
more  than  500,000.  Among  locont  outstanding 
buildings  erected  were  the  $1,000,000  Civic  Audi- 
torium, Arena,  and  Recreation  Field  and  the 
Northern  Life  Insurance  Tower,  27  stories  in 
height,  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,775,000  The  aud- 
itorium had  a  seating  capacity  of  7500  persons; 
the  arena,  a  maxium  capacity  of  900  persons ;  and 
the  recreation  field,  with  facilities  for  all  outdoor 
sporting  events,  contained  permanent  stands  for 
9000  persons.  Other  civic  improvements  included 
the  leveling  of  some  28  blocks  on  Denny  Hill,  ad- 
joining the  uptown  retail  district,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,050,000;  the  installation  of  a  new  lighting 
system;  the  widening  and  repaving  of  Third 
Avenue;  and  the  extension  of  Second  Avenue 
through  four  city  blocks  occupied  by  old  buildings 
to  a  traffic  outlet  beyond  the  two  railroad  stations 
at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000.  In  1919  the  city  pur- 
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chased  the  street  railway  system  on  a  $15,000,000 
public  utility  bond  issue  and  by  1929  was  oper- 
ating 238  miles  of  municipally-owned  lines.  In 
1924  it  supplemented  its  municipal  power  plants 
by  the  development  of  the  Skagit  Kiver  power 
project.  The  principal  feature  was  the  construc- 
tion of  Diablo  Dam  at  a  cost  of  $2,263,000.  In 
1920  Lake  Youngs  was  developed  as  a  storage 
reservoir  with  a  4,000,000,000-gallon  capacity,  at 
a  cost  of  $4,000,000.  In  1929  a  bond  issue  of 
$13,500,000  was  authoiized  for  the  completion  of 
•the  project,  including  the  construction  of  a  new 
powei  house  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000. 

The  Seattle  Harbor  has  193  miles  of  water- 
front, 53. miles  of  which  are  on  tidewater  and  140 
miles  on  flesh  watei.  In  1928  there  were  CO 
commercial  piers  with  a  bei thing  space  of  72,484 
feet  The  combined  areas  of  all  the  wharves  was 
142  acres  with  storage  capacity  for  5,220,700 
bushels  of  grain,  40,000  tons  of  coal,  and  1,015,- 
781  barrels  of  fuel  oil.  The  total  water-borne 
commerce  of  the  port  in  1928  amounted  to  35,- 
901»,70G  tons  valued  at  $1,104,300,890.  It  is 
served  by  119  steamship  routes.  In  1927,  20,745 
persons  weie  employed  by  1157  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  received  $30,032,120  in  wages;  the 
value  of  products  manufactured  was  $170,325,- 
692  The  principal  industries  concerned  air- 
planes, automobile  bodies,  chemicals,  boat  and 
ship  building,  building  equipment,  canned  food 
products,  fishing,  Houi  and  cereals,  harness  and 
saddlery,  iron  and  steel  ai  tides,  marine  machin- 
ery, mining  equipment,  paints  and  varnishes,  re- 
frigerators, rope  and  coidage,  shoes,  gloves,  and 
hats,  stoves  and  furnaces.  The  clearings  of 
Seattle's  29  banks  in  1928  amounted  to  $2,542,- 
920,897  The  Milne  of  building  permits  increased 
from  $27,270,r>()()  in.  1924  to  $34,813,000  in  1928. 
The  assessed  \aluation  of  property  in  1928,  ac- 
cording to  local  estimate,  was  $594,710,308,  the 
net  debt  in  1927  was  $74,714,000 

SECRETIONS,  INTERNAL.  Endocrinology  has 
made  piodigioiiK  adxauces  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing 1914,  as  shoun  by  the  formation  of  a 
national  society  for  the  study  of  internal  se- 
cretions, the  a'ppearance  of  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine devoted  to  the  subject,  and  the  publication 
of  an  encyclopaedic  work  on  the  endocrines 
edited  by  Dr  Barker  of  Johns  Hopkins. 
Naturally,  the  subject  of  organotherapy  l>elongs 
under  this  heading,  including  insulin  and  the 
sensational  work  in  so-called  rejuvenation  done 
by  Steinach  and  his  followeis,  Voronoff,  and 
othcis  Dr  Bniker  in  summing  up  endocrin- 
ology in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medival 
Association  (July  8,  1922),  prefers  the  teim 
incretion,  signifying  internal  secretion,  to  en- 
dociine  substance,  hormone,  etc  Of  great 
immediate  interest  is  the  possible  difference 
between  active  principles  found  in  glands  and 
whole  gland  substance.  One  of  the  great 
advances  is  the  isolation  of  thyroxin,  as  the 
representative  active  principle  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  by  Kendall  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  While 
certain  ineretions  are  active  in  determining  the 
stature,  length  of  long  bones,  general  outlines 
of  the  face,  and  other  static  peculiarities, 
others  are  believed  to  determine  the  rate  of 
metabolism  and  incidentally  the  temperament 
of  the  individual. 

Gonads  or  Sexual  Glands.  The  fact  that 
castration  of  immature  animals  prevents  the 
full  development  of  secondary  sex  character  led 
to  the  general  belief  that  the  sexual  glands  are 
the  sole  seat  of  sex.  The  various  operations  for 


procuring  so-called  rejuvenation  are  based  on 
this  conviction.  Many  isolated  facts  antagonize 
this  belief,  and  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  sex  differences  extend  throughout  the  entire 
organism.  In  other  words,  a  woman  is  not  a 
woman  because  of  her  ovaries  but  has  ovaries 
because  she  is  a  woman.  It  is  also  possible  to 
show  that  sex  is  a  matter  of  degree  of  develop- 
ment rather  than  a  basic  antagonism.  The  sub- 
stratum of  the  individual  is  believed  to  be  fe- 
male, with  an  evolutionary  tendency  to  in  al  en  ess. 
Grafting  testicular  substance  into  various 
types  of  animal  will  produce  striking  phenom- 
ena, as  shown  especially  by  the  experiments 
of  Steinach  on  lats.  These  researches  were 
carried  out  for  years  on  male  and  female,  old 
and  young,  castrated  and  entire.  It  was  noted 
that,  in  addition  to  change  in  sex  characters, 
there  was  also  an  alteration  in  age  characters. 
Thus,  it  was  apparently  possible  not  only  to 
alter  the  sex  of  an  animal  but  to  alter  its  age; 
in  other  words,  to  rejuvenate  it.  In  order  to 
understand  the  bearing  of  such  experiments,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  much  about  ordinary 
breeding  of  strains  of  animals,  including  cross- 
ing arid  hybridism,  and  the  natural  history  of 
intact  and  castrated  animals  of  both  sexes.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  animals  lead 
artificial  lives,  are  purposely  bred  for  experi- 
ment and  so  on.  Thus,  Steinach's  results  were 
at  one  time  disputed,  breedeis  made  the  claim 
that  his  senile  rats  which  became  young  again 
were  only  sick  rats  which  improved  in  health  be- 
cause'of  the  favorable  conditions  secured  by  the 
experiments  Steinach  seemed  to  have  dis- 
piovcd  this  charge. 

Division  or  Ligation  of  the  Duct.  Stein- 
ach, who  at  first  advocated  actual  implantation 
of  mateiial  from  the  sexual  glands  to  produce 
the  similitude  of  rejuvenation,  later  discovered 
in  the  course  of  experiment  that  simple  division 
or  ligation  of  the  spermatic  duct  produced  such 
stimulation  of  the  interstitial  portion  of  the 
gland  as  to  produce  the  same  therapeutic  result 
as  actual  implantation  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  testicular  material,  this 
discovery  was  hailed  as  of  major  importance, 
for  any  surgeon  could  perform  the  opeiation  at 
any  place  or  time.  The  results  of  section  of  the 
duet  appealed  to  be  very  unequal,  striking  in 
certain  cases  and  negative  in  others  These 
discrepant  effects  were  variously  explained. 

The  direct  result  of  ligation  or  division  of  the 
duct  is  destructive,  the  sperm  cells  undergoing 
atrophy  This  in  turn  is  followed  by  an  over- 
giowth  of  the  connective  tissue  in  which  are 
imbedded  the  Ley  dig  cells  which  supply  the 
internal  secretion  of  the  male  gonad.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  not  permanent,  for  the  sper- 
matic cells  show  some  regeneration  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Leydig  cells  are  reduced  in  num- 
ber The  favorable  results  are  rnoie  noticeable 
in  premature  senility,  i  e ,  in  men  less  old  in 
years,  than  in  .men  in  the  seventies  and  eight- 
ies. In  the  really  old,  the  benefit,  when  pres- 
ent, is  of  the  nature  of  a  geneial  tonic,  while 
in  the  prematurely  old  there  may  be  in  addi- 
tion improvement  in  defective  sexual  functions. 

Implantation  of  Testicle.  This  operation 
did  not  originate  with  Steinach,  for  it  was 
performed  by  Lespinasse  and  Lydston,  both  of 
Chicago,  and  independently  of  each  other,  on 
human  beings  and  using  human  testicles. 
Others  who  followed  them  used  the  testicles  of 
animals,  including  those  of  apes,  rams,  beeves, 
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etc.  This  entire  line  of  experiment  is  derived 
from  the  much  older  transplantation  of  ovaries, 
which  has  long  been  a  recognized  procedure, 
although  largely  limited  to  implantation  of  the 
woman's  own  ovaries  after  the  operation  of 
total  removal  of  the  uterus  and  appendages. 
The  object  of  such  transplantation  has  nothing 
in  common  with  rejuvenation  or  reinvigoration 
but  is  solely  to  protect  the  woman  from  the 
trying  symptoms  which  follow  castration.  In 
implanting  the  testicle,  the  same  idea  has  been 
entertained  in  cases  of  accidental  castration; 
such  cases  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  op- 
portunities niliich  daily  present  themselves  of 
premature  old  age,  functional  loss  of  vmlity, 
and  general  breakdown  of  health  The  simplest 
and  easiest  method  consists  of  implanting  a 
small  slice  of  beef's  or  ram's  testicle  under  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen.  The  testicles  of  men  and 
apes  have  been  used  in  a  few  cases.  Dr  Bel- 
fiold  summed  up  the  subject  of  tcsticuLii  im- 
plantation by  stating  that  in  the  elderly  the 
benefits,  when  appuient,  are  but  shortlived.  In 
young  men  who  have  had  theii  gonads  removed 
by  accident  or  surgery  or  who  have  lost  them 
as  a  result  of  destructive  disease,  the  good  re- 
sults are  more  in  e\  i deuce  and  the  pei  iod  of 
recovery  longei,  although  it  lasts  only  some 
months  The  operation  may  of  course  be  le- 
peated  indefinitely.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  improvement  is  specific  in  chaiactei. 
The  work  of  VoionoiF  largely  corroborated  that 
of  Steinach,  although  his  expel nnents  were  con- 
ducted on  goats  and  iams  Steinach  and  his 
followers  have  repotted  many  cases  of  gonad 
grafting  in  men  and  in  women  as  well 

Resume.  Insulin  is  considered  separately 
(see  INSULIN),  hi  legatd  to  thyro\in,  the 
active  pimciple  of  the  thyroid  gland  isolated  by 
Kendall,  this  substance  has  been  successfully 
synthesized  by  Ilairington  of  Gieat  Bntain  and 
slight  but  unmistakable  differeiiceb  have  lx?en 
found  in  its  physiological  action,  as  compaied 
with  natural  thyioxin,  which  will  doubtless  be 
formulated  in  full  in  time.  Quite  recently, 
Kanun,  chief  biochemist  of  Parke  Davis  &  Co  ,  has 
isolated  two  sepaiate  hoimones  from  the  pitui- 
tary gland — the  so-called  "pituitary  twins" — 
which  have  physiological  actions  quite  distinct 
from  each  other.  In  regard  to  the  sexual  hor- 
mones and  the  entile  subject  of  gland  grafting 
and  so-called  rejuvenation,  the  status  of  these 
operations  seems  to  have  been  lowered  Lai  go 
surgical  clinics,  such  as  those  of  the  Mayo 
brothers  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  report  no  work  of 
this  kind  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  always 
ignored  the  subject,  while  Garrison  in  the 
recently  issued  edition  of  his  flwtoty  of  Medi- 
cine does  not  even  mention  it  among  recent 
advances.  Of  considerable  passing  interest  is 
the  report  of  a  case  of  suprarenal  grafting  for 
Addison's  disease  which  seems  to  have  been  of 
marked  benefit  (Reinhait,  in  Munchener  med. 
Woehensihnft,  June  14,  1928). 

SECBIST,  HORACE  (1881-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican economist,  born  at  Farmington,  Utah.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  took  his  PhD  in  1911.  In  1909  he  became 
instructor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  1909  he  was  export  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  and 
during  1911-12,  statistician  of  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission,  becoming  also,  in  1914, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations. During  the  World  War,  ho  was  statis- 


tician to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and 
later  the  United  States  Raihoad  Labor  Board. 
In  1912  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Northwestern 
University,  where  in  1918  he  became  a  professor 
and  in  the  following  year  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Research.  In  addition  to  many 
articles  vanously  contributed,  he  is  the  author 
of  An  Economical  Analysis  of  the  Constitutional 
Limitaiions  on  Public  Indebtedness  in  the 
United  Rtates  (1914);  Readings  and  Problems 
on  Statistical  Method*  (1920);  Cos/*,  Merchan- 
dising Practices,  Advertising  and  Kales  in  the 
Retail  Distribution  of  Clothing  (6  vols.,  1921); 
The  Widening  Retail  Market  (1926);  Banking 
Norms  and  Trends  Under  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (1927) 

SEGONZAC,  ANDRE  DUNOYEB  DE  (1884- 
).  A  French  painter,  specializing  in  the 
nude  and  landscape,  who  became  known  as  a 
powerful  colorist,  gifted  in  the  pieturization  of 
movement  in  living  forms.  His  etchings  and 
illustiations  are  among  the  best  in  modernist  art. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Salon  d'Aiitomne 

SEGTJR-,  sa'gur',  PIERRE  M  M  H  ,  MARQTTIS 
DE  ( 1853-1 91G).  A  French  historian,  born  in 
Paris,  and  educated  at  the  College  of  Stanislas. 
He  entered  the  public  service  in  1H76  as  auditor 
to  the  pi  ivy  council,  but  aftei  a  slioit  time  re- 
linquished that  office  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  Fieiich  history  and  literature,  lie  be- 
came a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  which 
honored  several  of  his  books,  in  1907  His  vviit- 
ings  consist  of  studies  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  several  histones  covering 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  and  various  articles  and 
discouises,  including  (Icnx  <T  Autrcfois  (1903); 
Esqmsses  et  Rents  (190S),  Silhouettes  7/is/o- 
nqucs  (1911),  and  Parmi  Ics  Vyprcs  et  les 
Launers  (1912)  His  Maur  Antoinette  was 
tianslated  into  English  in  1928 

SEIDEL,  si'del,  TOSCHA  (1900-  ).  A 
Russian  violinist  born  at  Odessa  At  the  age  of 
seven,  he  bewail  to  study  the  violin  under  \Ia\ 
Fiedcmann.  From  1909  to  1911,  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Alexander  Fiedcmann  at  Stern's  Conseivatoiy 
in  Beiliri,  where  Auer  heard  him  and  offcied  to 
teach  him  fiee  of  chaige  "In  1915  he  made  a 
most  successful  dlhut  at  Christiania,  and  for  the 
next  thiee  yeais  appealed  extensively  thiough- 
out  Scandinavia  in  recitals  and  with  orchestia, 
and  occasionally  in  joint  recitals  with  Auer  him- 
self. In  1918,  he  made  his  American  debut  at 
New  Yoik,  and  since  then  has  made  extensive 
tours  of  the  country,  meeting  everywhere  with 
extraordinaiy  success  He  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  youngei  geneiation  of  violinists 

SEILLl£RE,  ERNEST  ANTOINE  Aiwti  L-fcoN, 
BARON  (1806-  ).  A  Fieiich  philosophical 
wiiter.  lie  was  born  in  Pans  and  studied  at  the 
ficole  Polyteclmique  there,  hut  instead  of  pursu- 
ing the  engineering  profession,  devoted  himself  to 
literature  and  social  philosophy  Strongly  influ- 
enced by  Nietzsche  and  the  doctrine  of  the  will 
to  power,  Seillieie  developed  what  he  called  the 
philosophy  of  imperialism,  that  is  to  say,  a  phi- 
losophy ot  masculine  activity,  seivice  and  organi- 
zation, as  opposed  to  the  effeminate  romanticism 
of  Rousseau.  He  traced  all  the  modern  evils, 
political,  social,  and  esthetic,  to  the  influence  of 
romanticism.  Curiously  enough,  Seilliere  was  a 
paitisan  of  Beigson's  intuitional  philosophy,  and 
even  his  own  doctrine  was  characterized  as  an  in- 
verted romanticism.  The  long  list  of  his  woiks 
includes:  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (1897);  Le  Parti 
socialiste  allemand  (1898);  La  Philosophic  de 
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Vlmperialisme  (4  vols.,  1903-08)  ;  Le  Comte  de 
(jobmcau  (1903)  ;  Appolon  ou  Dionyaos  (1906)  ; 
Nietffsche  (1905);  L'lmperwhsme  democratique 
(1907);  Schopenhauer  (1909);  Barley  d'Aure- 
villy  (1910);  (Justare  Flaubert  (1914);  Mmc. 
(luyon  et  Fcnelon  (1918)  ;  Lea  Onginea  roman- 
citques  de  la  morale  ct  de  la  polituiue  romantique 
(1918)  ;  Georges  Hand;  Les  etapes  du  mystieisme 
passionel  (1919);  Saw  te-Bcu  ve  ( 1 920 )  ;  Jran- 
Jacques  Rousseau  (1921)  ;  Balzac  (1922)  ;  fimile 
Zola  (1923);  Auguste  Comte  (1924),  Le  ro- 
mantwme  (192/5)  ;  Chmstianittme  et  romantis- 
me  ( 1 925 )  ;  Du  qutetisme  au  socialisme  roman  tique 
( 1 925 )  ;  Une  academic  a  Vcpoque  romantique 
(1920);  Morales  et  religions  nouvrUea  en  Alle- 
magne  (1927)  ;  and  I'our  le  cenlenaue  du  roman- 
tismc  (1927).  Consult  Ernest  Reilhrrc:  his- 
torten  du  mi/bticisme  romantique ;  by  J  M.  L. 
Boudeau  (1925). 

SEIPEL,  IGNAZ  (1870-  ).  An  Austrian 
Chancellor,  educated  in  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Vienna,  where,  in  1908,  he 
became  a  professor  A  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
nnd  the  leading  member  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
Party,  composed  of  conservatives  under  Roman 
Catholic  influence,  he  became  Minister  of  Social 
Welfare  in  the  last  cabinet  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
nan  Monarchy  and  was  Chancellor  of  the  Aus- 
trian Republic  during  1922-24  and  192(5-29.  In 
the  latter  period  he  served  also  as  Minister  foi 
Home  Affairs  and  foi  Foieign  AlTairs  Ciiticihin 
of  his  cleiical  connections  by  the  Pan-(icrmaii 
niernbeis  of  his  coalition  government  and  by 
members  of  his  O\MI  paity  led  to  his  resignation 
in  May,  1929  As  leader  of  the  parliamentai v 
group,  he  continued  to  evert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  tioublcd  com  so  of  Austiian  politics. 
He  is  the  authot  of  Natwn  und  Ntaat  (1910)  ;  La 
donna  ct  la  (Juetttwne  tforw/r  ( 192(1),  and  ft  rt  pel's 
Rcdrn  in  (tcfttcirnrh  mid  andcrwarits  (11)26). 
See  AISTKTXN  REPUBLIC 

SEISMOLOGY.  The  woid  "eaithquake"  has 
in  modem  times  ac<|iuied  a  twofold  meaning — it 
still  denotes  a  shaking  of  the  solid  earth  which 
can  lie  ielt  and  may  cause  damage,  and  it  is  also 
used  to  denote  any  of  those  small  tremors  that 
cannot  be  folt  but  which  can  be  detected  by  deli- 
cate scismometTic  instruments;  seismology  has 
come,  to  be,  to  an  cvei  -increasing  extent,  the  study 
of  the  latter 

The  unfelt  distuibances  first  attracted  atten- 
tion because  in  some  cases  they  obviously  were 
connected  with  veiy  distant  quakes  of  destructive 
violence  It  \\as  soon  found,  however,  that  those 
which  could  be  dnectly  connected  \\ith  distant 
quakes  weie  far  outnumbered  by  those  that  could 
not  be  so  connected;  it  has  been  geneially  as- 
sumed that  the  latter  are  manifestations  of  vio- 
lent quakes  that  occui  under  the  sea  or  in  unin- 
habited regions,  although  Oldham  maintains  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  two  tyj>es  of  tremors  are 
of  different  01  ignis.  The  foci  of  the  quakes  that 
are  felt  usually  lie  at  small  depths  in  the  earth's 
crust  (perhaps  less  than  10  kilometeis  or  (i.2137 
miles),  while  the  distant  unfelt  quakes  seem  fre- 
quently to  originate  at  depths  of  100  kilomcteis 
(62.137  miles)  or  more,  and  Oldham  regaids  the 
shallow,  destructive  shocks  (episeisms),  when 
they  happen  to  occur,  as  secondary  effects  of  the 
deep-seated  disturbances  (ba/thy seisms).  There 
still  exists  a  good  deal  of  disagreement  among 
different  investigators,  however,  as  to  the  depths 
of  the  foci. 

It  is  well  established  that  tectonic  quakes  are  due 
to  movements  and  vibrations  caused  by  the  shock 


resulting  from  sudden  slips,  within  the  solid  ma- 
terial of  the  earth's  crust,  along  fractures  conse- 
quent on  a  state  of  stress.  The  seismograph] c 
records  of  the  elastic  vibrations  which  spread  out 
through  the  earth  from  the  place  of  origin  may 
be  deciphered  with  the  aid  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  wave-propagation  in  elastic  media;  the 
results,  together  with  data  obtained  from  laboia- 
tory  experiments  on  rocks  under  conditions  simu- 
lating those  within  the  earth  and  fiom  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  mean  density  and  tidal  yielding  of 
the  eaith,  enable  the  internal  structure  of  our 
planet  to  be  determined. 

The  vibiations  of  a  homogeneous  elastic  solid 
consist  of  two  types  of  waves,  vi/  ,  longitudinal 
or  compiessional,  and  transverse  or  distortional; 
near  the  surface,  these  waves  and  their  reflec- 
tions may  combine  to  produce  a  wave  piopagated 
continuously  along  the  surface  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual particles  move  in  vertical  elliptic  paths  ly- 
ing in  the  direction  of  piopagation,  there  being 
no  hoiizontal  motion  across  the  latter  direction. 
The  seismograph  lecords  a  sudden  movement  of 
the  giound  whenever  one  of  these  types  of  \*aves, 
or  a  surface  rejection,  first  reaches  it.  The  lon- 
gitudinal wa\cs  are  called  piimary  or  P  waves; 
the  transvei  se,  secondai  y  01  S  waves  ,  and  the  sur- 
face waAes  aie  known  as  Rayleigh  waves,  after 
their  discoverer;  each  type  is  propagated  with  a 
different  speed.  The  actual  motion  of  the  eaith's 
suifacc  is  gieatly  complicated,  ho\sever,  because 
of  the  marked  heterogeneity  of  the  crust  and  body 
of  the  eaith.  In  a  betel ogeneous  elastic  solid, 
the  behavior  of  Rayleigh  waves  is  quite  com- 
plex; and  if  the  velocity  of  distortional  \\avcs  is 
less  near  the  surface  than  in  the  mateiial  below, 
suiface  wa\es  (known  as  Love  waves)  may  exist 
in  which  the  displacements  of  the  individual  par- 
ticles are  puiely  hoiizontal  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  chiection  of  propagation.  The  heteio- 
geneity  also  introduces  internal  reflections  and 
vanations  in  velocity. 

Records  of  quakes  obtained  near  the  epicentre 
show  that  seismic  disturbances  send  out  three 
pairs  of  compressional  and  distortional  waves, 
cliaiactenstic  of  thiee  distinct  layers  in  the  ci  ust. 
A  number  of  independent  lines  of  e\idence  in- 
dicate the  eaith  to  be  composed  of  a  metallic  core, 
surrounded  by  a  thick  "rock  mantle"  or  la\er  of 
periodotitic  (ultra-basic)  rocks,  such  as  compose 
meteorites,  followed  by  an  intermediate  basaltic 
layer,  then  by  a  thinner  shell  of  granitic  (acidic) 
rocks,  and  finally  by  a  sui  face  film  of  sedimentary 
rocks  and  soil;  the  seismic  waves  tra\el  with  dif- 
feient  speeds  in  the  successive  layeis.  C.  G. 
Knott  finds  that  the  late  of  tiansnnssion  of  both 
the  P  and  S  waves  inci  eases  continuously  with 
distance  below  the  surface  until  the  wave  path  at- 
tains a  depth  about  0  3  the  earth's  radius  The 
wave  paths  reaching  lesser  depths  than  this  have 
a  continuously  curved  form,  com  ex  toward  the 
centie  of  the  earth,  below  this,  the  rate  of  piopa- 
gation is  nearly  constant,  even  decreasing  at  cer- 
tain depths,  so  that  some  of  the  wave  paths  are 
concave  toward  the  centie  in  pait  of  their  course. 
Below  0  6  of  the  i  adius,  the  distortional  01  S 
wave  is  killed  and  is  not  registered  at  distances 
greater  than  120  degiees  from  the  epicentre  The 
rate  of  propagation  of  the  two  forms  of  wave  mo- 
tion is  about  0  2  and  4.0  kilometers  (3  85  and  2  49 
miles)  per  second,  respectively,  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  about  128  and  (58  at  depths 
over  1500  kilometers  (932  miles).  From  a  study 
of  the  waves  generated  by  the  Oppau  explosion, 
which  were  undoubtedly  truly  representative  of 
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the  uppermost  layers  of  the  earth's  crust  in  south 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Alsace,  Wrinch 
and  Jeffreys  have  found  the  velocities  of  the  P 
and  8  waves  to  have  been  respectively  5.4  and 
3.15  kilometers  (3.30  and  1.96  miles)  per  second, 
considerably  less  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
earthquake  waves.  The  Rayleigh  waves,  being 
characteristic  of  the  lower  basaltic  and  period- 
otitic  layers,  were  absent,  and  in  their  place 
appeared  the  Love  waves,  transmitted  largely 
through  the  continental  granitic  layer.  Klotz 
found  the  mean  velocity  of  the  so-called  "long" 
or  L  waves,  which  include  Rayleigh  and  Love 
waves,  and  possibly  other  types  of  vibrations  as 
well,  to  be  3.8  kilometers  per  second  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  quakes;  it  may  be  shown  that 
these  waves  must  extend  well  into  the  lower 
layer  of  greater  velocity,  but  that  their  ampli- 
tude must  become  inappreciable  at  a  depth  of 
lf>0  kilomoteis  (93.2  miles)  ;  in  order  that  the 
velocity  be  determined  mainly  by  the  lower 
layer,  as  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  depth  of  the  upper  layer  be  a  small  fi  action 
of  the  whole.  Jeffreys  concludes  that  the 
thickness  of  the  granitic  layer  is  of  the  order 
of  10  kilometers  (02  miles)  or  a  little  more, 
while  that  of  the  intermediate  layer  is  alwut 
20  kilometers  (12.4  miles),  Knbtt's  results 
apply  to  the  basic  rot-ks  below  the  giamtic 
layer.  These  results  are  consistent  with  labora- 
tory measurements  of  the  elastic  constants  of 
rocks.  Mohorovicie,  however,  maintains  that 
the  combined  thickness  of  the  intermediate  and 
the  granitic  layers  is  about  00  kilometers. 

G.  W.  Walker,  following  up  certain  investi- 
gations begun  by  Galitzm  on  the  angle  of 
emergence  of  the  wave  paths,  found  that  the 
focus,  although  sometimes  quite  close  to  the 
surface,  is  fiequently  at  a  depth  of  from  300 
to  500  miles  or  moie  These  conclusions  have 
been  confirmed  by  H.  Tl.  Turner  through  a  study 
of  the  times  of  arrival  of  seismic  waves  at  the 
antipodes  or  anticentre  Turner's  results  for 
the  relative  depths  of  foci  suggest  that  they 
collect  aiound  three  chief  values,  mid  by  identi- 
fying these  with  the  three  critical  surfaces  at 
the  respective  depths  of  106,  232,  and  492  kilo- 
meteis  (Of>.8,  144  1  and  3057  miles)  which  weie 
previously  discovered  by  (Jahtzm  from  direct  ob- 
servations of  the  angles  of  emergence  at  Pulkovo, 
Turner  obtained  a  value  for  the  surface  velocity 
of  P  waves  agieeing  with  that  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  great  Oppau  explosion  on  Sept.  21, 
1921.  He  found  that  207  kilometers  (128.0 
miles)  is  the  depth  of  the  average  focus  cor- 
responding to  the  standard  seismological  tables 
in  use.  The  destructive  quakes  probably  are 
those  01  igmating  in  the  uppermost  layer.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jeff  leys,  in  a  study  of  the  waves  from 
the  Pamir  quake  of  Feb.  18,  1911,  concludes  that 
the  aveiage  depth  of  the  foci  cannot  exceed  120 
kilometers  (74.5  miles).  Jeffreys  considers  that 
most  quakes,  including  all  large  ones,  have  focal 
depths  in  excess  of  35  kilometers  (21.7  miles), 
and  that  the  greatest  quakes  occur  at  depths  of 
about  100  kilometers  (02  miles). 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Seismology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
there  has  been  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the 
earth  movements  and  seismic  tremors  of  Califor- 
nia probably  the  greatest  assemblage  of  cooperat- 
ing agencies  ever  put  to  work  on  a  single  scientific 
problem.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Seismological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica and  various  geologists,  has  mapped  all  known 


faults  in  the  State,  and  the  Society  has  published 
a  map  showing  all  these  faults;  the  localities 
where  quakes  may  be  expected  are  thus  indicated, 
and  in  these  zones  the  proper  locations,  design, 
and  construction  of  buildings  and  other  structures 
may  be  made  to  minimize  the  danger  from  earth- 
quakes. To  aid  in  tracing  the  faults  out  to  sea, 
the  U  S.  Hydrographic  Office,  by  means  of  a  new 
acoustic  sounding  device,  has  made  a  unique  con- 
tour map  of  the  ocean  bottom  off  the  southern 
California  coast  out  to  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
continental  shelf.  Anderson,  of  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory,  has  devised  a  remarkably  sensitive 
portable  torsion-pendulum  seismometer,  which  is 
extraordinarily  simple,  cheap,  and  easily  set  up; 
the  entiie  instrument  weighs  only  a  few  pounds; 
it  can  be  adjusted  to  record  quakes  occurring 
at  any  distance,  and  great  numbers  of  these 
instruments  may  be  set  up  about  the  country 
and  used  to  study  in  detail  the  propagation  of 
seismic  waves  from  local  tremors  through  the 
heterogeneous  crust.  The  regions  of  California 
surveyed  prior  to  1900  were  resurveyed  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  during  1922- 
25,  in  order  to  determine  what  earth  move- 
ments had  taken  place  in  the  interval  during 
and  following  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  of 
1900;  after  the  completion  in  1928  of  a  new 
iead]iistincnt  of  the  triangulation  net  covering 
the  westein  United  States,  it  was  found  that 
many  stations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  San 
Andreas  fault,  near  to  and  southward  from 
San  Francisco  Bay,  had  moved  by  appreciable 
amounts:  The  trend  of  the  displacements  to 
the  east  of  the  fault  is  southeastward,  while  that 
of  stations  to  the  west  of  the  fault  is  noitbward 
or  northwestward,  the  largest  movements  have 
occuired  close  to  the  fault,  while  stations  more 
than  20  miles  from  the  fault  have  been  affected 
only  slightly  if  at  all.  The  largest  movement 
found  is  a  relative  shift  of  14  feet  between  lloss 
Mountain  and  Point  Reyes  Lighthouse. 

The  great  Russian  seismological  organization 
did  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work  under  Galit- 
zin,  but  with  the  death  of  its  famous  leader  and 
the  political  i evolution,  it  gradually  went  out  of 
existence.  Seismological  work  in  Russia  was  re- 
commenced at  several  stations  in  1923.  Galitzin 
improved  the  Milne  seismogiaph  almost  out  of 
recognition,  producing  the  best  such  machine  yet 
devised.  The  much  less  elaborate  and  less  ex- 
pensive instrument  devised  by  J.  J.  Shaw  is  but 
little  inferior  to  Galitzin's.  Another  new  type 
of  seismometer  has  been  invented  by  Wenner,  of 
the  U.  S  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  which  the  shock 
transmitted  by  the  earth  to  the  instrument  is 
recorded,  at  any  desired  distance,  through  a 
galvanometer. 

Horizontal  pendulums,  specially  designed  to 
lecord  tilting  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  have 
been  found  by  the  Japanese  to  show  (in  addition 
to  certain  regular  variations)  irregular  vari- 
ations which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  occur  just 
before  earthquakes. 

Necrology.  The  following  eminent  seismolo- 
gists have  died  during  the  period  since  1914: 
Prince  Boris  Gahtzin,  May  4,  1916;  J.  Perry, 
Aug  5,  1920;  G.  W.  Walker,  Sept.  6,  1921  ;  C.  G. 
Knott,  Oct.  26,  1922;  Fusakichi  Omori,  Nov.  8, 
1923;  Otto  Klotz,  Dec.  28,  1923;  Comte  Fernand 
Montessus  de  Ballore,  1923;  Emil  Wieehert,  Mar. 
19,  1928;  Giulio  Grablovitz,  Sept.  19,  1928. 

Bibliography.  New  books  of  importance  on 
seismology  are  C.  Davison,  A  Manual  of  Seis- 
mology (Cambridge  Press,  1921) ;  G.  W.  Walker, 
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Modern  Seismology  (London,  1913)  ;  B.  Galitzin, 
tr.  by  0.  Hecker,  Vorlesungen  uber  Seismometrie 
(Leipzig,  1014)  ;  H.  Jeffreys,  The  Earth  (2nd  ed., 
Cambridge,  1929)  ;  M  de  Ballore,  La  Geologic 
86ismologique  (Paris,  1924)  ;  C.  Davison,  History 
of  British  Earthquakes  (Cambridge,  1924);  K. 
Suda,  On  the  Great  Japanese  Earthquake  of  Sept. 
1,  1923,  Mem.  Imp.  Marine  Obs ,  vol.  1,  no.  4 
(Kobe,  1924)  ;  B.  Gutenberg,  Der  Aufbau  der 
Erde  (Berlin,  1926)  ;  C.  Davison,  Founders  of 
Seismology  (Cambridge,  1927);  B  Gutenberg, 
(jrundlagen  der  Erdbebenkunde  (Berlin,  1927); 
W  Howie,  Isostasy  (New  York,  1927)  ,  II.  P.  M 
Bouasse,  Seismes  et  swmographcs  (Paris,  1928). 

See  PHYSICS. 

SELANGOR.     See  MALAY  STATES,  FEDERATED. 

SELF-DETERMINATION.  See  RACIAL  MI- 
NORITIES TREATIES 

SELLARS,  ROY  WOOD  (1880-  ).  An 
American  college  professor  and  author,  born  at 
Egmondville,  Ont.,  and  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1903  He  began  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  190/5  and 
became  associate  professor  of  philosophy  there  in 
1918  and  professor  in  1923  He  wrote*  Critical 
Realism  (1910),  The  Next  Step  in  Democracy 
(1910);  The  Essentials  of  Logic  (1917),  The 
Next  Step  in  Rchqion  (1918)  ,  Essays  in  Criti- 
cal Jfcahsm  (1921);  Evolutionary  Naturalism 
(1921)  ;  Principles  a,nd  Problems  of  Philosophy 
(1926)  ;  JtehgiOH  Corning  of  Aqe  (1928). 

SENATE  RESERVATIONS.  Sen  UNITED 
STATES,  History 

SENESCENCE.     See  ZOOICMY 

SENSATION.  Cutaneous  Sensation.  Head's 
theory  of  protopathic  and  epicritic  sensibility 
was  attacked  from  two  quarters  H  Carr 
(Psychological  Review,  vol  xxiii)  criticized  the 
theory  on  grounds  both  of  logic  and  of  obser- 
vation ft  (T  Boring,  repeating  Head's  experi- 
ment under  improved  conditions,  reported  his 
own  obseivntiona  of  the  retinn  of  cutaneous 
sensitivity  after  section  of  a  sensory  nerve 
(Quarter! if  Journal  of  Experimental  Pfn/chology, 
vol  x)  lie  found  that  the  results  which 
Head's  technique  threw  into  high  relief  lost 
then  special  importance  in  the  light  of  a  more 
refined  method,  and  that  they  took  theii  place 
in  a  total  body  of  fact  which  shows  no  such 
line  of  clea\uge  as  that  described  by  the  British 
physiologist 

Boring  himself  outlined  a  theory  of  multiple 
innervation  of  the  sensoiy  "spots",  the  nerve 
supply,  he  held,  is  so  distributed  that,  under 
varying  conditions,  summation  or  inhibition  of 
excitations  may  occur  in  varying  degiee  A 
hypothesis  of  this  sort  is,  in  Boring's  opinion, 
adequate  to  the  data  of  observation,  and  avoids 
the  duplication  of  sensibilities  which  Head  was 
led  to  assume 

One  of  the  most  important  investigations  of 
the  cutaneous  sense  appearing  in  recent  years 
is  that  of  D  Katz  (Der  Aufbau  der  Tastwelt, 
Zeitschnft  fur  Ptij/chologie  und  Physiologic  dcs 
timnesorgane,  flrganssungsband  77,  1925)  After 
a  brief  critical  survey  of  pievious  woik,  the  au- 
thor examines  the  various  modes  of  appearance 
of  touch  experience,  the  efficiency  of  the  sense  of 
touch,  the  vibration  sense,  and  other  practical 
considerations  The  vibration  sense  has  taken 
on  a  popular  interest  because  of  the  attempt  to 
use  it  as  a  substitute  for  heanng  in  the  deaf 
(see  R.  II  Gault,  "On  the  Identification  of  Cer- 
tain Spoken  Words  by  their  Tactual  Qualities," 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1926.)  For  a 


review  of  recent  investigations  of  cutaneous  sen- 
sation, see  Psychological  Bulletin,  1926. 

SENSATION.'  Organic.  E.  G.  Boring 
(American  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  xxvi)  re- 
ported experiments  on  the  sensations  aroused  by 
the  stimulation  of  the  alimentary  tract.  He  used 
thermal,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical 
stimulation.  In  the  esophagus,  sensations  cor- 
responding to  all  stimuli  except  pepper  and  mus- 
tard were  reported;  in  the  stomach,  all  were 
sensed,  but  it  was  not  certain  whether  the  sensa- 
tions of  cold,  warmth,  and  electrical  shock  arose 
in  the  stomach  or  in  the  surrounding  tissues 
Hydrochloric  acid  was  found  to  induce  the  sensa- 
tion of  hunger.  The  greatest  error  of  localiza- 
tion occurred  in  the  direction  of  the  median 
line  through  throat  and  stomach,  reference  be- 
ing often  made  to  head,  to  throat,  or  to  a  point 
below  the  sternum. 

Boiing  also  made  a  qualitative  study  of  ex- 
periences referred  to  the  alimentary  and  urinaiy 
tiacts  (Psychological  Review,  vol.  xxii).  He 
concluded  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  most 
of  the  experiences  arc  intiospectively  reducible 
to  various  patteins  of  pressure  and  pain. 
Nausea  was  the  most  difficult  experience  to 
analyze.  Experiments  reported  by  A  .1.  Carl- 
son (The  Control  of  Hunger  in  Jfcalth  and  Dis- 
ease, 11)10)  confirmed  many  of  Boring's  obseiva- 
tions.  Carlson,  however,  maintained  that 
hunger  is  experimentally  distinguishable  from 
appetite;  appetite,  he  held,  may  appear  in  the 
absence  of  hunger,  and  can  be  aroused  by  weak 
chemical  stimuli  which  inhibit  the  hunger  con- 
ti  actions 

SENUSSITES.     Sec  PAN-!  SLAMISM. 

SEPTIC  TANKS.  See  SEWERAGE  AND  SEW- 
AGE TREATMENT. 

SERAFIN,  TULLTO  (1880-  ).  An  Ital- 
ian conductor,  born  at  Cavarzcre.  After  gradua- 
tion from  the  Milan  Conservatory  he  joined  the 
orchestia  at  La  Scala  as  viola  player.  His  suc- 
cessful debut  as  conductor,  with  Aida  in  Ferrara, 
resulted  in  his  engagement  foi  the  Teatro  Regio 
in  Turin,  where  he  remained  till  1908,  when  he 
succeeded  Toscanini  as  principal  conductor  at 
La  Scala  111  Milan.  In  1914-15  he  was  at  the 
Carlo  Felice  in  Genoa,  in  the  summer  of  1915  in 
Havana,  and  during  the  winter  of  1915-16  at  the 
Opera  Real  in  Madnd.  He  then  served  in  the 
Italian  Army,  and  after  his  return  was  once  more 
at  the  Teatro  Regio  in  Turin  until  1921,  when  he 
went  to  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples.  In  the  fall  of 
1924,  he  became  connected  with  the  Metiopohtan 
Opeia  llouhe,  New  York.  Ho  made  frequent  ap- 
peal ances  as  guest-conductor  in  Pans,  London, 
Home,  and  Buenos  Aires.  He  ranks  with  the 
foremost  opeiatie  conductors  of  the  world. 

SERBIA.  Formeily  H  Balkan  kingdom  with 
an  area  of  36,937  square  miles.  In  December, 
1918,  it  was  pioclaimed  a  part  of  the  new  Unitary 
State  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  (Jugo- 
slavia). See  JUGOSLAVIA  for  matters  pertaining 
to  population,  industiy,  tiade,  finance,  etc  For 
its  history  duimg  the  War,  see  WORLD  WAR;  for 
post-war  history,  see  JUGOSLAVIA. 

SERBS,  CROATS,  AND  SLOVENES,  KING- 
DO  M  OF  See  JUGOSLAVIA. 

SEEING,  MAX  (1857-  ).  A  German  po- 
litical economist  and  agrarian  political  leader, 
who  wiis  born  at  Barby  and  educated  at  the  Tni- 
versities  of  Strassbui  g  and  Leipzig.  He  has  been 
professor  of  political  economy  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  since  1897.  His  works  include  Das 
Fnedcnsdiktat  von  Versailles  und  Dcutschlands 
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wirtschaftliche  Lage  (1920)  ;  Affrarikrisen  unde 
Agrarzolle  (1925);  Die  deutsche  Wrttschafts- 
krisis  (1920),  and  Germany  under  the  Dawes 
Plan  (Eng.  trans.,  1928). 

SETH,  ANDREW.  See  PBINGLE-PAITISON, 
AN  DUE  w  SETH. 

SETON,  JULTA  (1862-  ).  An  American 
lecturer  and  writer,  born  at  Chicago.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Denver-Gross  College  in  1898,  and  took  post- 
graduate courses  at  Tufts  Medical  College. 
She  practiced  medicine  in  Denver  and  in  Boston, 
and  began  metaphysical  healing  in  the  latter 
city  in  1904.  In  1900  she  removed  to  New  York 
City  and  there  founded  the  New  Thought  Church 
and  School.  She  lectuicd  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  arid  in  Europe,  and  wrote 
Concentration — The  Secret  of  Success  (1907); 
Marriage  (1914),  The  Race  Problem  (1914); 
Adnenne  Le  Baron,  a  novel  (1915)  ;  Destiny,  a 
novel  (1917)  ;  The  Outside  and  Inside  of  Life  and 
The  Keif  in  Tune. 

SETON- WATSON,  ROBERT  WILLIAM  (1879- 
) .  A  Bi  itish  histoi  lan  whose  particular  field 
of  study  was  central  Europe  and  the  Balkans, 
lie  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College, 
Oxford,  afterward  studying  in  Berlin,  Pans,  and 
Vienna  He  was  the  founder  and  joint-editor  of 
the  New  Europe  (1910-20),  and  joint-editor  of 
the  Slavonic  Review  He  received  honorary  de- 
grees at  Prague  and  Zagreb  universities,  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  llumanian  Academy, 
and  honoraiy  lecturer  in  Eastern  European  His- 
tory at  King's  College,  London  (1915-22).  Tn 
the  lattei  year,  he  was  appointed  Masaryk  pro- 
fessor of  cential  European  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  His  works,  the  earlier  of 
which  were  written  under  the  pseudonym,  Scotus 
Viator,  were  Maximilian  I  (1902);  The  Future 
of  Austna-Hungari/  (1907)  ;  The  Southern  Slav 
Question  (191 1 )  ;  Absolutism  in  Croatia  (1912)  ; 
Rumania  and  1he  dreat  War  (1915)  ,  The  Bal- 
kans, Italy,  and  the  Adriatic  (1915)  ;  The  Rise 
of  Nationality  in  the  Balkans  (1917)  ,  Europe  in 
the  Melting  Pot  (1919),  The  New  Slovakia 
(1924)  ;  and  Sarajevo:  A  Study  in  the  Origins  o/ 
the  Meat  War  (1920). 

SEVCIK,  sev'tslk,  OTAKAR  (1852-  ).  A 
Bohemian  violinist  (see  VOL.  XX)  In  1921  he 
taught  a  master  class  at  the  Tthaca  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  and  in  1922-23  a  similar  class 
at  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  Not  less  than 
700  of  his  pupils  became  teachers  or  orchestral 
performers  in  the  United  States  alone  During 
his  stay  in  this  country,  he  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  life  work,  a  complete  method  for 
the  violin,  fiom  the  first  rudiments  to  the  last 
degiee  of  virtuosity.  The  first  section,  Sehool 
of  Intonation  (15  parts  and  two  supplements, 
with  English,  German  and  French  text),  was 
published  at  New  York  in  1922;  the  second  sec- 
tion, School  of  the  Virtuoso  (12  parts),  was  pub- 
lished in  1920  The  work  in  not  only  the  most 
voluminous  and  comprehensive  of  its  kind,  but 
seems  destined  to  live  as  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  genius  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  teachers. 

SEVILLE,  seVIl  or  s£-vll',  or  sp.  SEVILLA, 
sa-\0l'ya.  A  city  of  Spain.  The  population  in 
1927  was  estimated  to  be  215,107.  In  1920 
access  to  the  poit  of  Seville  was  improved  by 
the  construction  of  the  Alfonso  XIII  Canal 
and  the  deepening  of  the  Guadalquiver  River 
BO  that  vessels  of  13,000  tons  displacement  might 
reach  the  port.  A  new  large  modern  dock  sys- 
tem also  was  installed.  In  1928  a  terminal  for 


the  projected  Buenos  Aires-Seville  air  line  was 
under  construction,  a  distance  of  44  kilometers 
(27.34  miles)  northwest  of  the  city.  The  facili- 
ties included  an  anchoring  tower,  two  hangars, 
living  quarters  for  the  personnel,  and  factories 
to  supply  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  ethyl  gas.  The 
project  was  to  be  completed  within  three  years 
at  a  total  cost  of  30,000,000  pesetas.  In  order 
to  facilitate  communication  between  the  city  and 
the  airport,  the  municipality  constructed  a  boule- 
vard 50  meters  (164  feet)  wide.  There  has  been 
developed  an  extensive  suburban  district. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Seville's  develop- 
ment since  the  War  was  the  Ibero-American 
Exposition  which  was  held  from  March  15  to  Dec- 
ember 31,  1929.  This  exposition  was  first  plan- 
ned in  1910,  and  actual  work  on  its  construction 
was  staited  in  1913.  The  War,  however,  post- 
poned any  further  development  of  the  plans  un- 
til 1922,  when  the  name  of  the  exposition  was 
changed  from  Hispano- American  Exposition  to 
Ibero-Ameiican  Exposition,  so  that  Portugal  and 
Brazil  might  be  included.  The  exhibits  were  con- 
fined to  those  from  countries  in  the  Iberian  pen- 
insula and  those  American  nations  discoverel  01 
settled  by  Spanish  or  Portuguese  navigators  and 
explorers.  The  exposition  stressed  particularly 
exhibits  of  fine  arts,  literatme,  and  history.  The 
site  was  a  2400-acie  tiact  in  Mana  Luisa  Park 
on  the  outskntb  of  Seville.  The  principal  struc- 
tuie  was  the  Plaza  de  Espafia,  built  in  a  half 
circle  with  a  central  court  (500  feet  wide,  and  with 
49  divisions  in  each  of  which  theic  were  exhibits 
of  the  49  provinces  of  Spain  The  buildings 
erected  by  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Peru,  Santo  Domingo, 
Venezuela,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay,  in 
the  best  traditions  of  native  architecture,  were 
to  seive  as  consulates  after  the  exposition  The 
United  States  Congress  appiopnated  $700,000 
for  participation  in  the  exposition,  and  a  per- 
manent pavilion  designed  by  American  architects 
after  the  Spanish  Mission  style  of  southern  Cali- 
foinia  was  erected.  The  commeicial  exhibits 
were  displayed  in  buildings  entnely  apart  from 
the  pavilions  of  the  nations  and  the  art  galleries 
and  Royal  Pavilion. 

SEVRES,  TRKATY  OF  See  DARDANELLES  AND 
BOSPORUS  STRAITS,  CILJCIA,  DODECANESE,  PEACE 

CONFKRl'NCK    AND    TREATIES  ,     SMYRNA;    TURKEY. 

SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  TREAT- 
MENT. Quick  removal  of  soiled  water  used  for 
domestic,  office,  and  industrial  purposes,  to- 
gether with  its  disposal  without  nuisance  or 
menace  to  health,  has  received  increasing  atten- 
tion in  the  twentieth  century.  Broadly,  there 
was  little  change  in  collection  materials  and 
methods  except  in  the  glowing  use  of  concrete, 
plain  or  remfoiced,  foi  trunk  and  outlet  sewers, 
generally  precast  in  suitable  lengths.  Pumping 
plants,  where  required,  weie  greatly  improved 
and  larger  units  employed  where  warranted  by 
the  volume  of  sewage,  electric-driven  pumps  be- 
came more  common,  with  automatic  cut-in  and 
cut-out  contiol  to  suit  changes  in  the  volume  of 
flow. 

Final  disposal  of  sewage  reflected  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  a  lessening  of  the  pollution 
of  the  streams,  lakes,  or  tidal  waters  into  which 
all  sewage  must  eventually  go.  The  bulk  of 
sewage,  the  world  over,  was  still  discharged  into 
near-by  or  more  remote  waters  with  no  treat- 
ment whatever  or  with  but  little,  but  with  grow- 
ing, attention  to  disposal  into  large  volumes  of 
diluting  water,  at  points  remote  from  sources 
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of  public  water  supply,  shellfisheries,  and  bath- 
ing beaches,  or  from  foreshores  where  cast-up 
wastes  or  sludge  banks  would  be  objectionable 
to  sight  or  smell.  Where  nuisance  or  health 
menace  could  not  be  ensured  at  reasonable  cost 
by  choice  of  remote  outlet  points,  recourse  to 
treatment  was  indicated,  but  much  postpone- 
ment in  its  provision  was  still  common. 

The  degree  and  kind  of  treatment  were  gov- 
erned by  a  variety  of  local  conditions — physical, 
financial,  and  civic — all  of  which  demanded,  but 
did  not  always  receive,  careful  weighing  and 
balancing.  Degree  of  treatment  ranged  from 
coarse  or  fine  screens,  alone  or  combined  with 
sedimentation,  for  the  removal  of  solid  matter, 
to  some  or  all  of  these  combined,  with  piocesses 
for  the  further  reduction  of  decomposable, 
oAvgen-dcnianding  and  possible  nuisance-produc- 
ing organic  inatteis  \\here  public  health  would 
otherwise  be  endangered,  more  or  less  complete 
removal  of  bacteria  was  demanded,  most  com- 
monly to  reduce  the  burden  on  water-purification 
plants,  these  being  the  last  and  main  line  of 
defense  against  water-borne  disease 

Aside  from  continued  impiovenicnts  in  fine 
screens  and  other  mechanical  devices  forming  a 
part  of  sewage  works,  the  most  notable  advances 
in  sewage  treatment  since  1914  were  the  intro- 
duction of  the  activated-sludge  process,  a  combi- 
nation of  forced  aeration  and  sedimentation; 
the  extension  of  sepaiate  sludge  digestion  for 
the  solids  lemoved;  one-  and  tuo-stuty  (Imhoff) 
tanks,  and  by  the  activated-sludge  process,  and 
the  utilization  of  gases  produced  by  sludge 
digestion,  to  laise  the  temperatuie  of  sewage  or 
sludge  to  produce  powoi  for  scvvage-woiks  use, 
01,  moie  raiely,  to  pioducc  gas  for  sale  In 
192!)  wheie  moie  than  screening  was  in  use, 
linhotr,  01  t\\o-stoi\,  tanks  led  (sedimentation 
compartment  above,  sludge  digestion  below); 
next  came  these  tanks  followed  by  trickling  or 
Bpi  inkling  hlteis,  and  in  some  cases  by  secon- 
dary settling  tanks,  and  sometimes  by  chlori- 
natioii  of  the  effluent  foi  bactpiia  i eduction. 

The  activated-sludge  piocess  was  slowly  but 
steadily  gi  owing  both  in  number  and  size  of 
plants — particiilnily  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, England,  and  Germany — most  of  the  plants 
outside  the  United  States  being  lelatively  small 
Baltimoic,  Philadelphia,  Kochester,  Cleveland, 
and  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Distnct  had  large 
Jinhoil  tank  installations;  the  Chicago  West  Side 
plant,  Hearing  completion,  being  by  far  the  larg- 
est in  the  woild,  \vith  an  ultimate  capacity  to 
serve  a  population  of  1,850,000.  The  Chicago 
Sanitary  Distiict  also  had  the  laigest  activated- 
sludge  plant  in  the  world,  put  in  use  Oct  3, 
102H,  to  seive  830,000  people  by  1930  Next  in 
size  came  the  activated-sludge  plants  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Indianapolis  Late  in  1028,  designs 
were  staited  foi  a  large  activated-sludge  plant 
to  serve  about  1,000,000  people  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bionx,  or  a  fifth  of  the 
population  of  New  Yoik  City.  Some  idea  of  the 
woik  that  is  required  to  make  plans  for  such  a 
plant  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  $605,500 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  design  of  the  plant  alone, 
under  contract  with  a  consulting  engineer. 

Tho  sewage  from  the  cities  of  Paris,  and 
Berlin  still  went  to  sewage  farms  in  1929, 
but  they  had  been  overworked  for  years  and 
some  preliminary  treatment  had  been  provided 
and  moie  was  contemplated.  Except  in  low- 
rainfall  areas,  sewage  farming  never  gained 
a  foothold  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe 


it  was  little  practiced  in  1929.  A  notable  ex- 
ample of  sewage  screening  is  afforded  by  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  sewage  of  the  city  passes 
through  an  immense  installation  of  fine  screens 
before  being  discharged  offshore  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean 

Activated-Sludge  Process.  In  this  process, 
the  sewage,  either  as  it  comes  to  the  works 
or  after  preliminary  treatment  to  remove  some 
of  the  solids,  is  first  passed  through  activation 
tanks,  then  through  settling  tanks  The  process 
effects  a  heavy  i  eduction  of  suspended  solids,  de- 
composable matter,  and  bacteria  Some  of  the 
sediment  (sludge)  in  the  settling  tank  is  forced 
back  into  the  activation,  or  aeiation,  tank  and 
ultimately  kept  mixed  with  the  sewage,  either  by 
means  of  compressed  air  or  by  mechanical  stir- 
ring devices,  such  as  revolving  paddles.  Where 
mechanical  agitators  are  used,  free  air  is  drawn 
into  the  sewage  from  the  atmosphere,  otherwise, 
compiessed  air  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
activation  tanks  through  poroun  plates  or  per- 
forated pipe,  generally  the  foimer.  From  the 
aerating  tanks,  the  sewage  and  admixed  sludge 
go  to  settling  tanks;  from  these,  some  of  the 
sludge  is  foiced  back  to  the  aeration  tank,  while 
the  excess  activated  sludge  is  removed  for  final 
disposal 

This  sludge  has  a  higher  fertilizing  value  than 
that  from  other  processes,  but  to  make  it  com- 
mercially available,  its  moisture  content  must  be 
reduced  to  10  per  cent.  Because  of  the  high  first 
and  operating  costs  of  sludge  presses  and  driers, 
few  cities  haMiig  activated -sludge  plants  had  at- 
tempted to  utilize  excess  activated  sludge  up  to 
1929,  the  chief  examples  being  Milwaukee,  Hous- 
ton, and  Pasadena  At  Milwaukee,  the  operating 
revenue  from  the  activated -sludge  process  in  1928 
was  put  at  $000,000  against  $900,000  operating 
expense,  making  the  net  cost  of  sewage  treatment 
$300,000,  but  with  no  allowance  for  capital 
charges  As  a  rule,  excess  activated  sludge,  up 
to  1 929,  was  got  rid  of  by  dumping  on  land,  after 
more  or  less  dewatering  in  digestion  tanks,  in 
lagoons,  or  otherwise. 

Chicago  Drainage  Canal  and  Lake  Lower- 
ing Controversy.  Decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  5,  1925,  and  Jan. 
14,  1929,  combined  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
Chicago  and  the  59  other  communities  making 
up  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District,  will  speed  up 
a  programme  already  under  way  for  the  largest 
group  of  high-degree  se\\ age-treatment  plants 
under  one  governmental  authority  anywhere  in 
the  ^orld  These  decisions  (see  Engineering 
Xcws-Kcroid,  Jan.  1  and  15,  Mar  2,  1925; 
Dec.  1,  1927;  Jan  24,  and  Mar  7  and  14,  1929, 
for  the  decisions  and  related  matters)  estab- 
lished (1)  that  the  district  was  dependent  on 
the  Secretarv  of  War  for  authoi  ity  to  divert 
any  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  was  exceeding 
the  amount  granted,  and  must  carry  out  such 
a  progiamme  of  rectification  as  that  officer 
might  set  up,  and  (2)  that  the  Secretary  of 
War,  under  congressional  legislation  bearing  on 
navigation,  had  no  authority  to  authorize  di- 
version of  water  for  sanitation  alone,  although 
in  the  case  at  bar  a  "negligible"  (comparatively 
speaking)  amount  of  water  might  be  diverted 
to  protect  navigation  from  injury  by  sewage 
pollution. 

The  decision  resulted  from  a  suit  brought  by 
all  the  States  bordering  on  the  Groat  Lakes, 
except  Illinois  and  Indiana  The  terms  of  a 
court  decree  to  put  the  decision  into  effect  were 
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referred  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes  for  report  and 
recommendation,  after  hearing  from  experts. 
Apparently,  the  Sanitary  District  will  be  com- 
pelled to  treat  to  the  highest  degree  of  the 
art  the  sewage  of  a  population  equivalent  to 
7,000,000  (sewage  from  human  population 
plus  organic  wastes).  The  City  of  Chicago  will 
also  have  to  purify  its  water  supply  to  a  high 
degree.  The  court  held  that  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  materially  lowered  the  levels 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  caused  serious  injury  to 
navigation. 

The  purpose  of  the  drainage  canal  was  to  di- 
vert sewage  from  Lake  Michigan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Chicago  water  supply,  at  the 
same  time  affording  a  scientifically-devised  means 
of  sewage  disposal  by  dilution.  The  rate  of 
dilution,  as  recommended  by  three  engineers, 
headed  by  an  eminent  sanitarian,  would  have 
been  4  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  1000  population, 
but  this  was  reduced  to  3£  cu.  ft.  in  the  legis- 
lative act  creating  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chi- 
cago, passed  in  1889.  The  canal  was  put  in 
use  Jan.  1,  1900.  When  the  engineers  recom- 
mended the  project  of  sewage  disposal  in  1887, 
there  weie  almost  no  sewage-treatment  plants 
in  the  United  States  and  those  were  very  small. 

Sewerage-Service  Rentals.  Except  that 
here  and  there  sewers  were  built  by  private 
companies  (see  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP),  almost 
unexceptional  world-wide  practice  until  well  in 
the  twentieth  century  was  to  make  no  annual 
charge  for  se^er  and  sewage  disposal  service. 
From  about  1915,  sewerage  was  put  on  a  so- 
called  utility  basis  in  a  number  of  States  which 
passed  enabling  acts  to  that  effect.  The  chief 
object  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  funds  more 
readily  for  a  service  that  is  growing  in  impor- 
tance and  extent  The  charge  is  generally  at 
least  coordinated  with  that  for  metered  water 
supply,  and  sometimes  both  services  are  billed 
together. 

Rational  Control  of  Water  Pollution. 
Much  attention  was  given  to  the  classification 
of  streams  and  other  natural  bodies  of  water 
with  a  view  to  putting  regulations  designed  to 
prevent  pollution  on  a  more  rational  basis  than 
formerly.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  af- 
forded by  the  report  on  the  pollution  of  bound- 
ary waters  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  made  in  1918  by  the  International 
Joint  Commission  created  many  years  earlier 
by  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  The  waters  involved  include 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Rainy,  St.  Mary's,  St. 
Clair,  Detroit,  and  Niagara  rivers  and  to  some 
extent  the  St.  Lawrence  as  well.  The  studies 
were  conducted  by  eminent  engineers,  chemists, 
and  bacteriologists  in  official  and  private  life 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  report  recognizes  that  the  utilization  of 
rivers  and  lakes  to  receive  the  sewage  of  cities 
is  a  legitimate  and  proper  function  so  long  as 
this  can  be  done  without  menace  to  public  health 
or  the  creation  of  nuisances  by  offense  to  sight 
and  smell,  and  also  that  the  amount  of  sewage 
which  may  properly  be  discharged  into  adjacent 
waters  by  any  city  should  be  determined  by  a 
careful  study  of  all  governing  local  conditions, 
including  particularly  whether  or  not  public 
water  supplies  would  be  endangered  by  the 
sewage,  and  if  so  the  permissible  burden  on 
water-treatment  plants.  This  burden,  the  re- 
port states,  should  not  exceed  500  bacteria  of 
the  colon  type  per  cubic  centimeter  as  an 


average  for  the  year,  determined  by  samples 
taken  in  a  manner  specified  in  some  detail. 
The  report  proposed  that  before  discharge  into 
the  Detroit  and  Niagara  rivers,  sewage  should 
be  treated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  water  re- 
ceiving it  would  correspond  to  sewage  diluted 
by  a  stream  flow  of  4  cu.  ft.  per  second  per 
capita  of  contributing  population. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Sanitary  Water  Board, 
composed  of  representatives  of  State  depart- 
ments having  to  do  with  health,  fisheries,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  waters  of  the  State,  in  1923 
divided  the  streams  of  the  State  into  three  gen- 
eral classes,  according  to  degrees  of  pollution 
and  uses  to  which  the  streams  are  put,  and  es- 
tablished general  principles  to  control  their 
pollution.  The  New  Jeisey  Legislature  of  1924 
created  a  Sanitary  and  Economic  Water  Commis- 
sion. In  1922  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
Departments  of  Health  divided  the  interstate 
portion  of  the  Delaware  River  into  three  zones 
and  laid  down  conditions  as  to  the  degree  of 
sewage  treatment  that  each  department  would 
require,  in  passing  on  plans  for  sewage  works 
in  each  zone. 

In  Gieat  Britain,  through  what  appeals  to  be 
cooperative  woik  carried  on  by  the  Ministries 
of  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  and  Health,  the  rivers 
were  divided  into  three  classes :  ( 1 )  those 
sufficiently  pure  to  support  a  considerable  stock 
of  fish;  (2)  those  polluted  but  nevertheless  still 
containing  a  gieat  number  of  fish;  (3)  rivers 
grossly  polluted  and  containing  few  if  any  fish. 
It  was  expected  that  fuither  contiol  of  stream 
pollution  through  the  joint  efforts  of  these  min- 
istries would  take  this  classification  into  account. 
For  preliminary  report  of  the  Steinman  Com- 
mittee on  River  Pollution,  see  abstract  m  the 
London  Surveyor,  Jan.  11,  1924. 

Bibliography.  Metcalf  and  Eddy,  American 
Sewerage  Practice,  3  vols.,  also  a  1-vol.  ed.  (New 
York),  Babbitt,  Seueiaqc  and  Sewage  Treat- 
ment (New  York)  ;  Folwell,  Sewerage  (New 
York)  ;  Fuller  and  McClmtock,  Solving  Sew- 
age Problems  (New  York)  ,  Kershaw,  Sewaqc 
Purification  and  Disposal  (London);  Wagen- 
halls,  The"riault,  and  Hommon,  Report  on  Mew- 
age  Treatment  in  the  United  Mates,  a  Public 
Health  Service  study  of  15  repi  escntative  plants 
(Washington)  ;  and  Williams,  Sewage  Disposal 
in  India  (Calcutta  and  New  York).  See  MUNI- 
CIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

SEX  DETERMINATION.  See  LIVE  STOCK  ; 
ZOOLOGY. 

SEX  INSTINCT.  See  PSYCHOLOGY,  ABNOR- 
MAL. 

SEX  STUDIES.  See  SECBETIONS,  INTERNAL; 
LIVE  STOCK 

SEYFPEBT,  LEOPOLD  ( GOULD)  (1888-  ). 
An  American  artist,  boin  at  California,  Mo.  He 
studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and,  after  winning  two  foreign  scholar- 
ships, continued  his  artistic  education  in  Paris 
and  Spain.  In  1912  he  gained  the  fellowship 
prize  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
a  gold  medal  of  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia 
in  1913,  a  silver  medal  at  San  Francisco  in 
1915,  the  Hallgarten  Prize  in  1910,  the  Altman 
Prize  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1917,  the  Beck  Gold  Medal  in  1918,  the  Temple 
Gold  Medal  in  1921,  and  the  Proctor  Prizo  in 
the  same  year.  From  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago he  received  the  Palmer  Gold  Medal  in  1923, 
the  Logan  Gold  Medal  in  1924,  and  the  Hearst 
Prize  in  1924.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
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Fine  Arts  awarded  him  the  Stotesbury  Medal 
in  1926.  His  work  is  represented  in  several  of 
the  most  important  art  galleries  in  the  country. 

SEYMOUR,  CHARLES  (1885-  ).  An 
American  educator  and  historian,  horn  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  was  graduated  from  Cam- 
bridge University  in  1904  and  from  Yale  in 
1908,  taking  postgraduate  courses  at  the  latter 
and  in  Palis.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  history,  in  1918  professor  of  history,  and  in 
1927  provost  at  Yale.  At  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris  in  1919,  he  was  chief  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Division  of  the  American  Commission 
to  Negotiate  Peace,  and  was  also  delegate  on 
other  commissions  dealing  chiefly  with  the  Bal- 
kans. Among  his  writings  are  Electoral  Reform 
in  England  and  'Wales  (1915);  The  Diplomatic 
Background  of  the  War  (1910)  ;  How  the  World 
Votes,  with  D.  P  Fiary  (1918)  ;  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  Ihe  World  War  ( 1921 )  He  edited,  with 
Col.  K  M  House,  What  Really  Happened  at  Paris 
(1921).  Professor  Seymour  arranged  as  a  nar- 
rative The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House 
(4  vols.,  1926-28) 

SHACKLETON,  shak"l-ton,  SIR  ERNEST 
(HENRY)  (1874-1922).  An  English  Arctic  ex- 
plorer (see  Voi,  XX).  From  1914  to  1916,  he 
was  on  an  Arctic  exploring  trip.  In  1919,  at 
Archangel,  his  knowledge  proved  invaluable  in 
providing  comforts  for  the  soldiers  there.  In 
1921  he  undertook  his  last  Arctic  voyage,  which 
was  to  be  a  30,000-mile  journey  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  Antarctic.  He  died  off  the 
whaling  point,  Grytviken,  on  South  Georgia  Is- 
land and  was  buried  there.  By  a  strange  chance, 
Grytviken  had  been  the  jumping-off  point  of 
his  1914  expedition  See  POLAR  RESEARCH. 

SHAFFER,  PHILIP  ANDERSON  (1881-  ). 
An  Ameiican  biological  chemist.  He  was  born  at 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  and  graduated  at  West 
Virginia  University  After  graduate  studies  at 
Harvard  (PhD,  1904),  he  became  instiuetor  in 
chemical  pathology  at  the  Cornell  University 
Medical  College  in  New  York  City  (1904-10)*. 
Since  1910  he  has  been  professoi  *of  biological 
chemistry  at  the  Washington  University  Medical 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo  In  the  World  War,  he 
served  as  major  of  the  Sanitary  Corns,  U.  S. 
Army,  assigned  to  the  Chief  Surgeon,  A.E  F.  He 
was  piesident  of  the  American  Society  of  Biologi- 
cal Chemists  in  1923-24,  and  in  1928  was  elected 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  has 
conducted  researches  in  diet,  in  tieatment  of 
typhoid  fever  and  nutrition  in  that  disease  (with 
Warren  Coleman),  and  also  on  metabolism  in 
diabetes  and  on  the  preparation  of  insulin. 

SHALIAFIN.  Transliteration  for  CHALIA- 
PINE,  which  see 

SHANDAKEN  TUNNEL.     See  TUNNELS. 

SHANNON,  CHARLES  HAZEL  WOOD  (1865- 
).  An  English  painter  (see  VOL.  XX). 
His  later  works  include  "The  Embroidered 
Shawl"  (1918)  and  the  lithographs,  "Ebb  Tide" 
(1917),  "The  Tidal  Rhcr"  (1919),  and  "A  Sharp 
Corner"  (1919).  He  also  painted  portraits,  in- 
cluding those  of  Princes*  Patricia  of  Connaught, 
Lilian  McCarthy,  and  Hilda  Moore  ("The  Lady 
in  Hlack").  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (1921),  and  an  associate  of  the  So- 
cie'te'  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts. 

SHANNON,  EFFIE  (1807-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican actress,  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  be- 
gan to  act  at  10  years  of  age,  as  Eva  in  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  appeared  as  an  ingenue  in 
many  popular  plays.  She  played  with  Rose 


Coghlan  in  Diplomacy,  with  Herbert  Kelcey  in 
The  Moth  and  the  Flame;  His  Lord  and  Master; 
The  Thief,  etc.  She  took  part  in  The  Years  of 
Discretion  under  the  direction  of  David  Belasco 
during  1913-14  and  played  in  Children  of  Earth 
in  1915.  She  also  appeared  in  Under  Orders, 
Mama's  Affair-,  The  Detour,  under  Belasco's 
management,  1923-24,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  George  Tyler,  1920;  and  in  Merry 
Andrew,  by  l^ewis  Beach  (1929). 

SHANNON,  FitKDKiucK  FKANKLIN  (1877- 
).  An  American  clergyman  and  author, 
born  in  Morris  County,  Kaii ,  arid  educated  at 
Harvard  University.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  in  1899,  and  after  preaching  in  West 
Virginia  and  in  Grace  Church  and  the  Reformed 
Chuich  011  the  Heights  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Central  Church  in  Chicago 
in  January,  1920.  His  wntings  include  The 
Soul's  Alias  and  Other  Sermons  (1911),  The 
New  Personality  (1915),  The  Enchanted  Uni- 
verse (1916)  ;  The  Breath  in  the  Winds  (1918)  ; 
God's  Faith  in  Man  (1919)  ,  The  Economic  Edu- 
cation, The  Land  of  Beginning  Again;  The  New 
Greatness. 

SHANTUNG,  shan'ttfomT.  A  Chinese  mari- 
time pro\  ince  with  an  area  of  55,970  square  miles 
and  a  population  estimated  at  30,803,245  The 
scene  of  Germany's  pie-wai  development  of 
Kiaochow  Bay,  this  piovmce  attracted  world 
attention  in  1915  when  Japan  presented  the 
notoriouw  Twenty-One  Demands  to  China,  follow- 
ing the  capture  of  the  German  leased  ten  itory 
during  the  World  Wai.  China's  piotest  against 
clauses  in  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  giving 
Japan  vntual  sovereignty  over  the  leased  area 
and  economic  soveieignty  over  the  entire  pumwe 
was  carried  to  the  League  of  Nations.  H  final  1\ 
resulted  in  a  Smo-Japanese  agreement,  signed 
at  the  Washington  Conference,  Feb.  4,  1922,  under 
which  the  leaded  area  of  Kiaochow  was  returned 
to  China,  Japanese  troops  withdrawn  from  Shan- 
tung, and  the  Tsingtau-Tsinanfu  Railway  sold 
by  Japan  to  China,  thus  reestablishing  full 
Chinese  sovereignty.  See  CniNA,  under  History; 
JAPAN,  under  Foreign  Policy;  WORLD  WAR; 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS;  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE. 

SfeANTZ,  HOMER  LEROY  (1870-  ).  An 
American  botaniht,  born  in  Kent  County,  Mich, 
lie  was  graduated  from  Coloiado  College  in 
1901  and  took  postgraduate  couises  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  He  was  professor  of 
botany  and  bacteriology  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana  (1907),  served  as  special  agent  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
and  from  1910  to  1926  was  plant  physiologist 
in  chaige  of  various  investigations.  He  was 
agricultuial  exploier  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution African  Expedition  in  1919—20,  and  car- 
ried on  other  exploiationa  in  Africa.  From 
1926  to  1928,  he  was  professor  of  l>otany  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  since  1928  has  been 
president  of  the  Univeisity  of  Arizona. 

SHAPLEY,  HABLOW  (1885-  )  An 
American  astronomer,  born  at  Nashville,  Mo 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
received  his  PhD.  from  Princeton  in  1913.  In 
1914,  he  became  astronomer  at  Mt.  Wilson  Ob- 
servatory of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  remaining 
there  until  1921  when  he  accepted  the  director- 
ship of  the  Harvard  Observatory  His  original 
investigations  were  devoted  to  studies  in  photo- 
metry and  spectroscopy,  as  well  as  the  oibital 
theory  and  computation  on  which  he  contributed 
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important  papers  to  the  literature  of  astronomy. 
He  was  awarded  the  Draper  Medal  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  1926.  In  1928 
he  announced  evidence  that  the  stars  are  con- 
tinually fed  by  vast  showers  of  meteors.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  served  as  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

SHABLOW,  MYENA  DOCIA  ( 1893-  ) .  An 
American  dramatic  soprano,  born  at  Jamestown, 
N.  D.  Having  studied  piano  and  voice  at  the 
Beethoven  Conservatory,  she  continued  her  vocal 
studies  with  F.  E.  Bristol  (1911-13)  and  with 
E.  Clement  in  Paris  (1914).  Her  operatic  reper- 
tory she  acquired  under  Campanini,  Moranzorii, 
Weingartner,  and  S.  Wagner.  She  made  her 
d£but  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company  as  Stella 
in  Offenbach's  Conies  d' Hoffmann  (Nov.  25, 
1912)  and  sang  with  that  organization  until 
1914,  and  later  with  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Com- 
pany of  Naples,  Italy.  From  1915  to  1921,  and 
again  after  1923,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Association.  In  1914  she  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden.  She  is  gifted  not  only  with  a 
glorious  voice,  but  also  is  a  splendid  actress. 
Her  favorite  r61es  are  Tosca  and  Brunnhilde  in 
Sieafned.  In  1921  she  married  Edward  B. 
Hitchcock. 

SHARP,  WILLIAM  GRAVES  (1859-1922).  An 
American  diplomat  (see  VOL.  XX).  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio  from  1909  to 
1914,  resigning  in  the  latter  year  following  his 
appointment  as  Ambassador  to  France,  in  which 
office  he  served  until  1919.  He  was  elected  a 
Foundation  member  of  the  Socie'te'  Astronomique 
de  France,  having  been  a  lifelong  student  of 
astronomy.  He  was  awarded  the  Grand  Cross 
arid  Legion  of  Honor  in  recognition  of  his 
services  as  ambassador. 

SHARFE,  HENKY  GRANVILLK  (185&-  ). 
An  American  army  officer,  born  at  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1880.  Most  of  his  official 
employment  was  in  the  commissary  department. 
He  had  charge  of  the  relief  of  flood  sufferers 
at  Cairo,  111.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1897,  and 
was  on  duty  in  Porto  Rico  m  1898,  in  the  Phil- 
ippines from  1902  to  1904,  and  in  France  in 
1919.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major  general  in 
1918  and  retired  in  1920.  He  wrote:  The  Art 
of  Subsisting  Armies  in  War;  The  Art  of  Sup- 
plying Armies  in  the  Field  as  Exemplified  during 
the  Ciml  War;  The  Provisioning  of  the  Modern 
Army  in  the  Field;  The  Quartermaster  Corps 
in  the  Year  1911  in  the  World  War  (1921). 

SHAW,  GEORCIE  BERNARD  (1850-  ).  A 
British  author  and  dramatist  (see  VOL.  XX). 
He  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in 
1925  In  1914  he  wrote  Common  Sense  About 
the  War,  which  was  so  outspoken  as  to  offend 
many,  and  throughout  the  World  War  he  aroused 
considerable  iiritation  by  what  was  considered 
untimely  defense  of  the  Germans  and  fault- 
finding with  the  Allies.  Other  later  books  were: 
How  to  Xcitle  the  Irish  Questwn  (1917);  Peace 
Conference  Hints  (1919);  and  the  plays:  -The 
Music-Owe,  (1914);  O'Flaherty  V.O.,  The  Inca 
of  Perusalem  (1915);  Augustus  Does  His  Bit 
(191G);  Heartbreak  House  and  Annajanska 
(1917);  Back  to  Methuselah,  a  cycle  of  five 
plays  (1921);  Jitta's  Atonement,  a  translation 
of  Prau  Gitta's  Suhne,  by  Siegfried  Trebitsch 
(1922);  Saint  Joan  of  Arc  (1923),  which  was 
played  in  New  York  City  in  1924;  and  The 
Apple  Cart  (1929).  He  also  wrote  The  Intelli- 


gent Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism  and  Capital- 
ism (1928).  Consult  The  Quintessence  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  by  Henry  Charles  Duffin  (1920); 
Bernard  Shaw,  by  Edward  Shanks  (1924)  ;  Ber- 
nard Shaw  Explained;  a  Critical  Exposition  of 
the  Shavian  Religion,  by  George  Whitehead 
(1925)  ;  and  A  Guide  to  Bernard  Shaw,  by  Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht  (1929). 

SHAW,  JAMES  BYRNIE  (I860-  ).  An 
American  mathematician,  born  at  Remington, 
Ind.  He  studied  at  Purdue  University.  Dur- 
ing 1890-98,  he  was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Illinois  College,  and  later  held  a  similar 
chair  at  Kenyon  College.  From  1903  to  1910, 
he  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  James 
Milhken  University,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  in  1918 
he  became  professor.  In  addition  to  many  mathe- 
matical papers  he  wrote  Synopsis  of  Linear 
Associative  Algebra  (1907);  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Mathematics  (1918);  and  Vector 
Calculus  (1922) 

SHAW,  J(OHN)  W(ILLIAM)  (1863-  ). 
An  American  Roman  Catholic-  Arohbiflhop,  born  at 
Mobile,  Ala.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Academy 
of  the  Brothers*  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Mobile, 
and  at  St.  Finian's  Seminary  in  Ireland.  He 
studied  also  at  the  Uiuveisity  of  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1888,  becoming  assistant  in  the  cathedral  at 
Mobile,  and  assistant  and  missionary  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and,  in  1891, 
rector  of  the  cathedial  of  Mobile  and  chancellor 
of  the  diocese.  In  1910  he  became  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  in  1911 
bishop.  In  1918  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  New  Orleans 

SHAW,  RT.  HON.  TOM  (1872-  ).  An 
English  labor  leader,  born  at  Colne,  Lancaster. 
He  began  work  in  a  cotton  mill  when  but  eight 
>eara  old  He  was  self-educated,  nmstciing 
French  and  German  so  thoroughly  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  skillful  interpreters  at  the  inter- 
national labor  conferences  which  he  attended  and 
for  which  ho  was  frequently  secretary.  One  of 
the  ablest  speakers  in  the  English  labor  move- 
ment, and  possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
industrial  problems,  he  entered  Parliament  in 
1918,  and  the  next  year  was  made  a  Commander 
of  the  Older  of  the  British  Empire.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  appointed  him  Minister  of  Labor  in 
1924,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council.  In  the  Labor  cabinet 
formed  in  June,  1929,  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  war. 

SHEAB,  THEODORE  LESLIE  (1880-  ).  An 
Ameiican  archaeologist.  He  was  born  at  New 
London,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1904).  He  stud- 
ied at  the  American  School  at  Athens  and  the 
University  of  Bonn;  was  instructor  in  Creek  and 
Latin,  Barnard  College,  New  York  City  (1900- 
10) ,  and  since  191 1  has  been  associate  in  Greek  at 
Columbia.  In  1921  he  began  lecturing  on  art  and 
archeology  at  Princeton.  In  the  World  War,  he 
served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Service,  U.  S. 
Army.  He  conducted  archteological  excavations 
at  Cnidus  (1911),  Sardis  (1922),  and  Corinth 
(1925).  In  1929  he  was  appointed  by  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Classical  Studies  as  director  of 
the  excavation  of  the  Agora,  or  ancient  market 
place,  at  Athens.  He  is  the  author  of  Influence 
of  Plato  on  St.  Basil  (1907);  Sardis- Architec- 
tural Terracottas  (1925) ;  and  articles  in  archae- 
ological periodicals. 
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SHEEP.    See  LIVE  STOCK. 

8HELFORD,  VICTOR  ERITEBT  (1877-  ). 
An  American  zoologist,  born  at  Chemung,  N.  Y., 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
was  assistant  in  zoology  (1900-01)  at  West 
Virginia  University;  assistant  (1904-07),  asso- 
ciate (1907-09),  and  instructor  (1909-14)  in 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  assist- 
ant, and  associate  professor  (1914-27),  and  pro- 
fessor (from  1027)  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  biologist  in  charge  of  the  research  labora- 
tories of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey 
(from  1914).  He  has  been  active  in  developing 
research  on  ecology  and  has  published  Animal 
Communities  in  Temperate  America  (1913).  He 
was  also  the  compiler  of  Naturalists9  Guide  to 
the  American  (1925). 

SHELL.     See  PROJECTILE. 

SHELL  SHOOK.     See  PSYCHOLOGY. 

SHEPPARD,  MORRIS  (1875-  ).  A  United 
States  Senator  ( see  VOL.  XX ) .  He  was  reelected 
to  the  Senate  from  Texas  in  1918  and  in  1924  for 
the  term  expiring  in  1931.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  committees  on  commerce,  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation,  manufactures,  and  military 
affairs 

SHERMAN,  STUART  PRATT  (1881-1926). 
An  American  author,  critic,  and  editor,  who  was 
born  at  Anita,  Iowa.  He  was  educated  at  Wil- 
liams College  and  Harvard  (PhD.,  1900),  and 
after  a  year  as  instructor  of  English  at  North- 
western University  went  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois in  1907  as  associate  in  English,  lie  became 
professor  of  English  there  in  1911,  leaving  this 
post  111  1924  to  become  literary  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  In  1920  he  was  drowned  in 
an  accident  on  Lake  Michigan.  He  wrote  Mat- 
thew Arnold  (1917);  On  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture (1917);  Americans  (1922);  The  Genius  of 
America  (1923)  ;  Men  of  Letters  of  the  British 
Isles,  with  Theodore  Spicer-Simson  (1924);  My 
Dear  Cornelia  (1924);  and  Points  of  View 
( 1924).  He  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Uistory  of  American  Literature  (1917) 
and  edited  various  other  woiks.  Consult  Life 
and  Letters  of  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  by  Jacob 
Zeitlan  and  Homer  Woodbridge  (1929). 

SHERRILL,  CHARLES  HITCHCOCK  (1867- 
) .  An  American  lawyer  and  diplomat,  born 
in  \\asliington.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1889  and  from  the  law  school  of  that  uni- 
versity in  1891,  practiced  law  in  New  York  for 
several  years  and  in  1909  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Aigentuia.  He  served  until  1911,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  from  the  diplomatic 
service  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  1912  he 
resumed  the  piactice  of  law.  He  was  active  in 
athletics  and  was  the  originator  of  several  series 
of  national  and  international  sports.  During 
the  World  Wai,  he  served  as  brigadier  general 
and  adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  is  the  author  of  Stained  Glass  Tours  \n 
France  (1898);  Stained  Glass  Tours  \n  Italy 
(1913);  French  Memories  of  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury America  (1915);  Modernising  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  (1910)  ;  Have  We  a  Far-Eastern  Prob- 
lem? (1920);  The  Purple  or  the  Red  (1924); 
Stained  Glass  Tours  in  Germany  (1927). 

SHERRINGTON,  SIB  CHARLES  SCOTT  (1861- 
).  A  British  physiologist  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  received  a  degree  in  medicine 
in  1892.  He  was  professor  of  physiology  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool  from  1895  to  1913  and 
resigned  to  become  Wayneflete  professor  of 
physiology  at  Oxford.  He  was  formerly  Brown 


professor  of  pathology  in  the  University  of 
London  and  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology 
in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1927  he  lectured  at  Harvard  and  before  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association  at  Toronto.  He 
is  best  known  for  his  researches  into  the  repair 
of  nervous  tissue  and  his  major  works  have 
been  The  Integrative  Action  of  the  Nervous 
System  (1906)  and  Mammalian  Physiology 
(191G).  He  was  knighted  m  1922  and  received 
the  Order  of  Merit  in  1924  In  1925  he  pub- 
1  inked  a  volume  of  verse,  The  Assaying  of  Bra- 
bantius. 

SHIDEHARA,  BARON  KIJURO  (1872-  ). 
A  Japanese  diplomat  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  was  born  in  Nara-ken  and  graduated 
in  law  from  the  Imperial  Tokyo  University 
(1895).  After  entering  the  Depaitment  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  he  tiansfered  to  the  dip- 
lomatic service  and  served  in  consulates  at 
Chemulpo,  London,  Antwerp,  as  secretary  at  the 
Tokyo  office  (1911),  embassy  counselor  at  Wash- 
ington ( 1912) ,  and  Minister  to  The  Hague  (1914- 
15).  In  the  latter  year,  he  became  Vice  Minister 
of  Foreign  AfFaiis.  From  1919  to  1922,  he  was 
Ambassador  to  Washington  and  from  1924  to 
1927,  Foreign  Minister  in  the  successive  Kato 
cabinets.  lie  again  held  the  portfolio  for  For- 
eign Affairs  in  the  Liberal  cabinet  formed  by 
Premier  Hamaguchi  in  July,  1929.  As  Foreign 
Minister,  he  attempted  to  settle  Japan's  inter- 
national pioblems  through  a  policy  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation.  He  was  created  a 
baron  in  1920. 

SHIP,  AUMORED.     See  VERBEL,  NAVAL. 

SHIP,  MERCHANT.  See  SHIPBUILDING;  SHIP- 
PING. 

SHIP,  NAVAL.     See  VESSEL,  NAVAL. 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  NAVAL  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. The  design  and  construction  of 
na\al  vessels,  as  well  as  of  merchant  ships,  fall 
under  this  head ;  but,  for  convenience  of  grouping, 
they  ai  e  treated  under  N AV  IBS  OF  THE  WORLD  and 
VESSEL,  NAVAL.  After  the  extensive  war  losses 
and  the  divei  sion  of  merchant  vessels  to  war  pur- 
poses, the  Allies'  shortage  in  shipping  stimulated 
shipbuilding  to  a  very  unusual  extent — particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  where  the  tonnage  in 
the  foreign  tiade  ^us  increased  fiom  about 
1,100,000  gross  tons  in  1914,  to  11,077,397  in 
1921,  and  the  total  tonnage  from  5,368,194  to  18,- 
282,130  Construction  in  ncaily  all  countries 
reached  its  peak  in  1920  and  then  dropped  sharply 
because  of  the  return  of  ships  to  peaceful  trade, 
the  extensive  building,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  business,  especially  overseas  commerce, 
picked  up  after  the  War  By  1923  a  very  large 
part  of  the  seagoing  tonnage  was  laid  up;  in  the 
United  States — exclusive  of  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  the  coasting  trade — more  than  half 
the  tonnage  was  idle. 

After  1923  world  trade  steadily  improved  and 
the  idle  vessels  began  to  be  absorbed.  New  fac- 
tors now  became  of  importance.  Many  of  the 
American  ships  which  were  built  during  the  stim- 
ulation of  construction,  caused  by  an  apprecia- 
tion of  war  losses  and  war  necessities,  were  found 
lacking  in  desirable  qualities.  Those  with  con- 
crete or  wooden  hulls  weie  definitely  discarded. 
Standard  and  fabricated  ships,  especially  the 
former,  were  less  objectionable,  but  the  propelling 
machinery  in  both  classes  was  becoming  an- 
tiquated and  relatively  inefficient. 

In  many  of  the  most  suitable  of  the  war-built 
ships,  steam  machinery  was  replaced  by  Diesel 
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motors,  and  others  were  likely  to  be  so  refitted  in 
the  future.  The  numbers  and  tonnages  of  vessels 
of  more  than  100  gross  tons  that  were  launched 
during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1927,  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table. 


MERCHANT  VESSELS  OF  MORE  THAN  100  TONS 

GROSS  LAUNCHED   IN   1927 

Country  Number         Tons,  gross 

U.  S.,   Atlantic  and  Gulf  47  107,554 

Pacific    Const  11  16,716 

Great   Lakes  8  54,948 

U    S  ,  total  GG  179,218 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  371  1,225,873 

Canada,   Coiibt  7  13,642 

Groat    Lakes  5  10,131 

Other  British   Dominions  17  6,477 

Total  Gieat  Britain,  etc.  400  1,256,123 

BelRium  8  4,693 

China  3  2,975 

Danzig  8  30,910 

Denmark  20  72,038 

France  22  44,335 

Germany  105  289,622 

Italy  25  101,076 

Japan  19  42,359 

Netherlands  68  119,790 

Norway  12  5,363 

Russia  18  43,917 

Spain  5  22,899 

Sweden  18  67,361 

Uruguay  5  3,000 

World    total  802  2,285,679 

Table  1  includes  no  vessels  of  less  than  100 
tons  nor  those  which  are  not  included  in  Lloyd's 
Register.  In  Gieat  Bntain  and  1 1  eland,  those 
omissions  amount  to  about  17  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  built  in  the  yoar  ending  June  30, 
1928.  In  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  there 
were  built,  in  the  fiscal  year  1927-28,  909  ves- 
sels of  257,180  tons;  and  on  July  1,  1928,  there 
were  building  or  under  contract  483  vessels  of 
204,410  tons,  including  12  steel  passenger  steam- 
ers of  75,258  tons,  4  steel  cargo  stcamei  ft  of  32,228 
tons,  2  steel  tankers  of  13,110  tons,  and  1  ferry 
steamei  of  2707  tons.  In  all  cases,  the  figures 
are  for  gross  tons.  The  numbers  and  tonnages 
of  merchant  vessels  under  construction  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  on  June  30,  1928, 
aie  given  in  Table  IT  The  figures  are  derived 
from  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping. 

II 

MERCHANT  VESSELS  OF  MORE  THAN  100  TONS 
GROSS     THAT     WERE      UNDER     CONSTRUC- 
TION ON    SEPT    30,  1928 

Building  Ordered  or 
commenced 

Country                No            Tons  No  Tons 
Great    Britain     and 

Dominions               247       1,096,461  79  246,111 

United  States                29             64,572  20  37,000 

Belgium                              7             21,150  5  8,260 
Brazil                                  1                   770 

China                                 4               3,513  2  2,210 
Danziff                               7            38,460 

Denmark                         13            64,923  4  17,162 

France                             20          138,362  3  25,800 

Germany                         77          423,375  13  66,210 

Italy                                  41           132,7*9  3  5,465 

Japan                                17             99,257  4  9,800 

Netherlands                   50          191,290  II  29,950 

Norwny                           10            15,340  5  7,170 

RuRRia                             33          108,428  3  8,500 

Spam                                7            12,270  2  5,560 

Sweden                            23          110,182  7  28,382 
Uruguay                            1                   250 

World  total             587       2,521,342  161  497,580 

About  1924  the  development  of  large  pas- 
senger vessels  in  the  transatlantic  and  other 
trades  began  to  renew  its  course  which  the  War 
had  interrupted.  Until  1027  the  largest  of  the 
post-war  vessels  that  weie  produced  were  of  mod- 
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erate  tonnage;  but  in  that  year  the  French 
liner,  lie  de  France,  of  40,000  gross  tons  and  24 
knots  speed,  was  completed;  and  building  com- 
petition was  reestablished.  The  Italian  motor 
liner,  Augustus,  of  19  knots  and  32,050  tons — 
the  largest  motor  ship  yet  completed — entered 
service  in  1928.  The  American  passenger  ship, 
California,  the  largest  merchant  vessel  ever  built 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  largest  one  in  the 
world  to  l)e  fitted  with  electric  drive,  also  made 
hei  first  voyage  in  1928;  a  sister  ship,  the  Vir- 
ginia, was  completed  early  in  1929;  and  the 
Pennsylvania,  of  similar  type,  but  4000  tons 
laigei,  was  finished  and  entered  service  in  Octo- 
ber, 1 929.  Both  the  California  and  Virginia  are 
of  20,325  gross  register  tons;  the  extreme  length 
is  60125  feet;  beam,  80  feet;  speed,  18  knots; 
displacement  at  normal  load  draft,  30,250  tons. 
They  are  fitted  to  carry  384  first-class  passengers 
and  303  tourist  passengers,  and  have  a  cargo 
capacity  of  578,700  cubic  feet,  of  which  100,000 
is  lefrigeiated  space.  They  are  employed  in  the 
New  Yoik-8an  Fiuncisco  trade  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  Pcnsylvama,  of  the  same  line,  was 
launched  in  October,  1929. 

The  new  Amencan  Transatlantic  line,  which 
in  Febiuary,  1929,  purchased  the  Leviathan  and 
10  other  large  passenger  ships  from  the  Ship- 
ping Board  (see  SHIPPING  Lnited  States  Ship- 
ping), is  requiied  by  the  terms  of  the  sale  to 
lay  down  two  very  large  and  fast  liners  for 
service  with  the  Jonathan  and  has  announced 
its  intention  to  build  five  others  of  smaller  size 
— thiee  of  35,000  gio&s  tons  and  two  of  25,000 
— in  the  next  10  yeais.  For  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  the  lecent  operations  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  see  SHIPPING:  United  States  Ship- 
ping. 

Ill 

STEEL    STEAMERS    AND    MOTOR    SHIPS    UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION   IN   PRINCIPAL  SHIPBUILD- 
ING  COUNTRIES,   ON   JUNE   30 

[In  thoimand  y/oA/r  tonn] 

Country                  Steamers        Motor  ships  Total 

192S     1929     1928     1929  1928     1929 
Gieat  Britain  and 

Ireland                      650       860       517       590  1,197    1,450 

Germany                       217       222       190         50  407       2".  I 

Japan                            28           9         83       171  111       1,  J 

Netherlands                  69         35       104       137  173       172 

France                             26         56         99          82  125       1.58 

Ruhbia                              27          26         88          99  115       125 

United    States              29         88         16         25  45       113 

Sweden                              .1            7         99         82  102         89 

Italy                                31         15       123         59  154         74 

Denmark                         4           5         94         63  98         68 

Spam                             24                     11         45  35         45 

Norwny                           5         20           4         16  9         36 

Danzig                               4           2         41            6  45            8 

Other   countries           22         49           1            6  23         55 


Total 


1,139    1,394   1,500   1,431   2,639   2,825 


Two  new  German  passenger  steamers  of  46,000 
tons  and  205  knots  weie  launched  in  1928  for 
the  North  German  Lloyd  Company.  One  of  these 
was  delayed  in  completion  by  a  very  serious  fire, 
hut  the  Bremen  made  her  first  voyage  in  July, 
1929,  and  reduced  the  previous  Cherbourg  to 
New  York  record  by  eight  hours  and  fifty-two 
minutes,  covering  the  distance  in  4  days,  17  hours, 
and  42  minutes  The  average  speed  for  the  voy- 
age was  reported  to  be  27  83  knots ;  the  longest 
day's  run,  713  nautical  miles;  and  the  average 
speed  for  this  day,  29  71  knots.  The  average 
daily  speed  increased  steadily  and  indicated 
faster  trips  in  the  future. 

The  effects  of  the  Bremen's  successful  passage 
were  immediate  and  notable.  The  White  Star 
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Company  scrapped  the  beginnings  of  a  60,000  ton 
liner  which  had  been  laid  down  at  Belfast.  The 
construction  of  two  large  steamers  for  the 
Cunard  Line  straightway  was  deferred  or  de- 
layed ;  while  less  advanced  projects  in  both  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  were  being  subjected  to  further 
study  and  examination.  The  leading  question  is 
that  of  speed.  It  is  highly  desired,  but  it  is  ex- 
pensive. A  moderate  cut  in  the  record  would 
have  earned  but  a  ripple  of  interest  But  a  nine- 
hour  gain  on  the  first  voyage,  with  the  certainty 
of  greater  speed  when  pressed,  was  too  much  for 
the  equanimity  of  the  other  ship  owners.  As  a 
matter  of  prestige  all  the  great  passenger  lines 
were  apparently  considering  the  constiuction  of 
one  or  moie  large  and  fast  vessels  to  exceed  in 
speed  all  possible  efforts  of  the  Bremen ;  but  the 
desire  to  lead  the  way  in  the  new  race  was 
curbed  by  new  questions  of  size,  speed,  probable 
economics  of  opciation  and  advertising,  and  the 
possible  attitudes  of  competing  lines. 

Propelling  Machinery.  The  four  principal 
types  of  marine  engines  now  in  use  are  (a)  the 
reciprocating  steam  engine,  (b)  the  turbine  (or 
rotary)  steam  engine,  (c)  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine,  and  (d)  electric  diive. 

In  a  marine  reciprocating  engine,  the  steam  de- 
velops its  power  while  expanding  in  one  or  more 
cylinders,  driving  in  each  a  piston  that  is  con- 
nected to  a  crank  on  the  propeller  shaft.  The 
majority  of  existing  engines  aie  of  the  triple- 
expansion  type,  i  e ,  the  steam  passes  through 
three  cylinders,  efleeting  one  stage  of  its  total 
expansion  in  each.  The  fust,  01  high-pressure 
cylinder,  receives  the  steam  from  the  boilers  and 
the  thud,  or  low-pi  ensure  cylinder,  is  connected 
to  the  condenser.  As  the  volume  of  the  steam 
mci eases,  the  sizes  of  the  cylinders  increase  and 
the  steam,  in  its  third  stage  of  expansion,  is  fre- 
quently divided  between  two  small  low-pressuie 
cylnuleis  instead  of  using  one  large  one  During 
its  many  decades  of  development,  the  reciprocat- 
ing engine  attained  reliability  of  action,  simplic- 
ity, endmance,  and  ease  oi  lepnir;  but  it  is  less 
economical  under  many  conditions  than  the  newer 
tjpes,  pioduecs  objectionable  vibrations  in  hull 
and  engine  stiuctuies.  and  is'not  so  \\ell  adapted 
to  \  cry  high  powei  s  and  speeds 

The  steam  turbine  is  slowly  Imt  steadily  displac- 
ing the  reciprocating  engine — less  slowly  in  fast 
vessels  The  Paisons  leaction  tin  bine,  which  is 
lined  in  the  majority  ot  marine  tin  bine  installa- 
tions, is  briefly  as  'follows  The  rotor,  oi  driv- 
ing mechanism,  consists  of  a  shaft  to  which  are 
secured  one  01  moie  shoit  cylmdeis,  the  smallest 
at  the  steam  end  and  the  largest  at  the  exhaust 
Each  cylinder  has  cncumfeiential  grooves  in 
which  thin,  slightly  curved,  blades  aie  fiimly  set 
at  a  considerable  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
axis  It  is  surrounded  by  a  hollow  cylinder 
which  has  on  its  inner  surface  similar  lows  of 
blades  that  extend  inward  between  the  rows  of 
blades  on  the  cylinders.  The  leaction  of  the 
pressuie  of  the  steam,  as  it  passes  through  row 
after  row  of  the  blades,  turns  the  rotor,  which  in 
early  types  was  dnectly  connected  to  the  pro- 
peller shaft.  As  the  pressure  falls,  the  length 
of  the  blades  is  increased,  the  diameter  of  the 
casing  being  expanded  to  permit  this.  When  the 
length  of  the  blades  reaches  the  permissible 
limit,  a  larger  cylinder  is  introduced  The  proc- 
ess of  expansion  then  goes  on  and  is  usually  car- 
ried into  one  or  more  additional  tui  bines  before 
the  limit  of  expansion  is  reached.  As  the  turbines 
always  turn  in  one  direction,  going  astern  is  ef- 


fected by  means  of  a  separate  "backing"  turbine 
that  revolves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
main  turbines.  In  the  earlier  turbine  installa- 
tions, such  as  are  here  described,  the  efficiency  oi 
propulsion  was  much  reduced  by  too  high  a  speed 
of  the  propeller  and  too  low  a  speed  of  the  tur- 
bine. By  introducing  reduction  gearing  between 
the  turbine  and  propeller  shafts  this  difficulty 
was  obviated  at  the  designed  speed  and  reduced 
at  other  speeds. 

The  normal  marine  internal-combustion  motor 
for  propelling  vessels  is  a  modification  of  the 
Diesel  heavy-oil  engine.  It  differs  materially 
from  the  gasoline  engine.  The  fuel  chiefly  used 
is  crude  oil,  from  which  the  gasoline  and  kero- 
sene have  been  removed,  with  a  flash  point  of 
510°  F.  or  more.  It  is  injected  into  a  cooled  com- 
bustion chamber  where  the  heat  of  compression 
automatically  ignites  it.  The  different  types  are 
too  numerous  for  description  here.  They  are  di- 
vided into  4-stroke-cycle  and  2-stroke-cycle 
classes.  Both  classes  have  single-acting  and 
double-acting  types,  while  the  2-strokc  has  in  ad- 
dition the  opposed-piston  type  of  one  or  three 
cranks  per  cylinder.  Practically  all  of  these 
types  are  fitted  either  with  air  or  airless  injec- 
tion. 

The  system  of  electric  diive  was  designed  to 
overcome  some  of  the  defects  of  steam  turbines 
and  heavy-oil  motors.  Powerful  electric  lotors 
aie  connected  to  the  propeller  shafts.  The  cur- 
rent for  these  is  furnished  by  generating  sets 
driven  by  steam-turbine  engines  or  heavy-oil 
motors  which  are  normally  operated  at  their 
most  efficient  speeds.  By  varying  the  current 
supplied  to  the  rotors,  any  desired  speed  may  be 
given  the  ship  without  material  loss  of  effici- 
ency— at  any  sustained  speed  with  practically  no 
loss. 

On  Jan.  1,  1928,  nearly  79  pei  cent  of  the 
world's  steam  and  motor  tonnage  (excluding  ves- 
sels of  less  than  100  gross  tons)  used  reciprocat- 
ing engines,  less  than  15  per  cent  were  fitted  with 
steam  turbines,  and  only  a  little  moie  than  0 
per  cent  were  motor  ships  (only  2  per  cent  in 
1923).  Of  the  \essels  building  at  the  end  of 
1928,  however,  about  one-half  weie  designed  with 
internal-combustion  engines  of  the  heavy-oil  type. 
The  increasing  demand  for  motor  ships  in  many 
sei  vices  in  causing  the  lemoval  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine*-  from  many  ships  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  motor  inachmeiy  In  1927  the  com- 
pletion of  the  California  in  the  United  States  and, 
in  1929,  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company's  liner,  Viceroy  of  India,  in 
(Tieat  Biitain,  rnaiked  the  serious  advent  of  elec- 
tric drive  into  the  field  of  merchant  marine  pro- 
pulsion; and  this  was  further  emphasised  by  tho 
selection  of  this  sort  of  machmeiy  for  the  new 
White  Star  ship. 

Unlike  Diesel  motors,  electric  drive  offers  no 
obstacles  to  size  or  speed.  The  great  U.  S. 
Navy  aircraft  carrieis,  Lexington  and  Saratoga,, 
of  33,000  tons  and  35  knots,  have  a  shaft  horse 
power  of  180,000 — exceeding  by  far  that  of  any 
other  vessels,  mei chant  or  naval,  while  the  speed 
is  greatei  than  that  of  any  vessel  in  existence 
of  more  than  10,000  tons.  These  were  the  first 
large  and  fast  ships  fitted  with  electiic  drive; 
judging  from  their  behavior  on  long  trips,  they 
could  maintain  across  the  Atlantic  a  speed  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  existing  mei  chant  vessel  by 
six  or  seven  knots.  In  case  of  control  from  the 
bridge,  capability  of  reversal  of  the  engines,  and 
strength  of  backing  power,  electric  drive  greatly 
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exceeds  geared  turbines,  thereby  making  the  ship 
considerably  safer  at  sea  arid  in  crowded  waters. 

Whether  the  generating  units  should  be  driven 
by  relatively  small  steam  turbines  or  by  Diesel 
motors  is  a  problem  which  will  require  time  and 
experience  to  solve.  Geared  turbines  have  the 
advantages,  over  turbo-electric  drive,  of  less 
weight,  less  floor  space,  and  somewhat  greater 
fuel  efficiency  when  operated  continuously  at  the 
designed  speed.  Improved  Diesel-electric  instal- 
lations may  effect  economy  in  these  directions. 
Since  the  War,  the  use  of  geared  turbines  for 
large  fast  vessels  of  all  kinds  has  steadily  in- 
creased Because  of  the  gieat  demand  for  the 
steam  turbine  and  the  Diesel  motor,  the  use  of 
reciprocating  steam  engines  has  slowly  decreased, 
except  for  vessels  of  certain  types  and  for  certain 
trades.  In  some  recent  installations,  reciprocat- 
ing engines  have  been  added  to  turbines  to  im- 
prove the  backing  and  manoeuvring  powers,  and 
to  Diesel  engines  to  give  these  advantages  and  to 
improve  the  fuel  eflirioncy.  Of  the  former  class, 
there  are  many  examples;  of  the  latter,  the 
Scott-Still  engine  is  one  of  the  latest  types. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  steam  pressure 
used  in  modern  marine  steam  engines,  the  employ- 
ment of  water-tube  boilers  and  superheating  ar- 
rangements is  constantly  growing  All  the  new 
fast  steamers  are  fitted  with  oil-burning  boilers 
and  a  large  number  of  the  older  boilers  have 
been  changed  from  coal  to  oil  burning.  The  use 
of  pulverized  coal  in  place  of  fuel  oil  has  been 
tried  with  excellent  results.  Pulveiized  coal  in 
place  of  oil  in  internal-combustion  engines  has 
been  under  test  in  land  machinery  for  many 
years.  While  the  results  attained  are  good,  its 
value  in  marine  propelling  machinery  as  yet  is 
undetermined. 

United  States  Shipping  Board.  This  board 
was  created  by  the  Shipping  Act  of  1910  (ap- 
proved Sept.  7,  1916).  The  object  of  the  aet, 
as  stated  in  its  title,  was  "to  establish  a  United 
States  Shipping  Board  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging, developing,  arid  creating  a  naval  auxiliary 
and  naval  reserve  and  a  merchant  marine  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  its  territories  and  possessions 
and  with  foreign  countiies;  to  regulate  carriers 
by  water  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  of  the  United  States;  and  for  other 
purposes."  The  board  thus  established  consisted 
of  five  (increased  to  seven  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion) commissioners.  It  was  given  wide  powers; 
to  build,  purchase,  lease,  charter,  or  sell  ships; 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  ship- 
ping; to  form  corporations  for  the  purchase, 
construction,  equipment,  lease,  charter,  or  main- 
tenance of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States ; 
and  to  perfoim  and  control  other  matters. 
Under  its  power  to  form  coi  porations,  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  was  formed.  By  build- 
ing and  purchase,  2543  vessels  of  14,700,217  dead 
weight  tons  were  acquired.  Of  these,  2314  ves- 
sels of  13,630,967  tons  were  built;  103  of  368,- 
305  tons  were  purchased;  105  of  675,441  tons 
were  seized  enemy  vessels;  and  the  remainder 
were  transferred  from  other  government  depart- 
ments. To  effect  construction  of  the  new  ships, 
contracts  were  made  for  the  building  and  exten- 
sion of  shipyards,  as  well  as  for  actual  construc- 
tion. After  the  close  of  the  War,  vessels  in  hand 
weie  completed,  the  latest  in  1921. 

In  the  meantime,  great  efforts  were  made  to 
put  the  new  ships  to  use.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920  directed  the  board  to  investigate 


and  determine  what  steamship  lines  should  be 
established  for  the  general  benefit  of  American 
trade.  And  the  board  was  authorized  to  sell  or 
charter  such  vessels  as  might  be  suitable  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  or  companies  who  agreed  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  such  lines;  if  no  citizens  or 
companies  would  make  the  purchases,  charters,  or 
contracts  for  the  desired  services,  the  board  was 
authorized  to  establish  the  services  under  its  own 
direction  and  maintain  them  until  a  favorable 
sale  could  be  made  or  their  financial  inadvisabil- 
ity  determined.  The  act  also  provided  for  a 
fund  of  $125,000,000  to  be  lent  to  American  citi- 
zens or  companies  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  the  best  and  most  efficient  type  of  vessels  for 
use  on  desired  lines.  Steamship  lines  were  sub- 
sequently established  in  all  practicable  direc- 
tions; vessels  were  sold  or  leased  to  existing 
lines,  and  to  lines  newly  formed,  at  favorable 
prices  with  contracts  that  insured  maintenance 
of  the  service  for  a  term  of  years.  Later,  estab- 
lished lines  were  sold  or  leased  under  similar 
contracts. 

The  situation  was  much  improved  by  the 
terms  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928,  but 
the  full  results  have  not  had  tune  to  develop. 
This  act  raised  the  loan  funds  to  $250,000,000 
and  provided  for  mail  contracts  on  such  routes 
as  may  be  selected  by  the  Postmaster  General. 
The  rates  are  Class  1,  vessels  capable  of  main- 
taining a  sea  speed  of  24  knots  in  ordinary 
weather  and  of  a  gross  icgistered  tonnage  of 
not  less  than  20,000,  payment  $12  per  nautical 
mile;  Class  2,  20  knots,  16,000  tons,  $10;  Class 
3,  18  knots,  12,000  tons,  $8,  Class  4,  16  knots, 
10,000  tons,  $6;  Class  5,  13  knots,  8000  tons, 
$4;  Class  0,  10  knots,  4000  tons,  $2.50;  Class  7, 
10  knots,  2oOO  tons,  $1.50 

Another  important  section  of  the  Act  of  1928 
provides  for  the  replacement  of  old  vessels  con- 
trolled by  the  board  and  the  building  of  addi- 
tional passenger,  cargo  and  passenger,  and  cargo 
ships  of  up-to-date  type  111  sufficient  numbers  to 
give  the  United  States  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine; and  the  board  is  authorized  and  directed 


IV 

STATUS  OF  VESSELS  CONTROLLED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  MER- 
CHANT FLEET  CORPORATION  AS  OF 
JUNE  30,  1928 

Dead 
Weight 


No 


Tons 


Vessels  in  hands  of  operators  or  char- 

terers 

Cargo,    operating   in   specified   services, 

U    S    to  foreign  poits                              219 

1,928,236 

Cargo,  idle,  with  operating  managers         20 

177,200 

Cargo,   U    S    Army  service                                1 

7,840 

Passenger,  operating  in  specified  services      11 

115,330 

Tankers                                                                  1 

10,000 

Tankers,   idle,   with  Operations  Dept.           1 

9,298 

Tugs,  steel,   baie  boat                                       4 

, 

Tugs    (wood),    tied   up                                      1 



Total                                                         264 

2,247,904 

Vessels   inactive,    with   Merchant   Fleet 

Corporation   or   buildeig. 

Cargo,  tied  up                                                 469 

3,511,689 

Cargo,   spot  with   Oper.   Dept.                        9 
Cargo,  Diesehzmg                                             8 

80,889 
35,319 

Passenger,    tied    up                                              2 
Refrigerators,   tied   up                                     13 

17,000 
92,220 

Tankers    (steel),   tied  up                                  7 
Tankers   (steel),  spot  with  Oper.  Dept.       1 

60,766 
9,298 

Tankers    (concrete),  tied  up                            1 

7,500 

Tugs  (wood),  tied  up                                      1 

.  .       . 

Total                                                         506 

3,814,681 

Grand  total  of  all  vessels                   770 

6,062,585 
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to  present  to  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  new  vessels  are  required 
for  permanent  operation  under  the  United  States 
flag  and  the  cost  thereof,  so  that  Congress  may 
make  provision  for  them. 

The  Shipping  Board  as  organized  in  1929  con- 
sists of  seven  bureaus — traffic,  regulation,  oper- 
ations, construction,  law,  finance,  and  research. 
At  the  head  of  each  bureau  is  one  of  the  seven 
commissioners.  The  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  fleet  is  carried  on  by  a  subsidiary  organ- 
ization formed  for  the  purpose  and  known  as  the 
Merchant  Fleet  Corporation.  It  replaces  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Itb  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  seven  trustees  who  are  the  seven 
members  of  the  Shipping  Board,  its  president  be- 
ing the  chairman  of  that  board.  The  immediate 
administrative  direction  of  its  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  vice  president  and  general  manager 
See  NAVIES  OF  THE  \VORLD  AND  VESSELS,  NAVAL. 

SHIPMAN,  SAMUEL  ( 1 883-  ) .  An  Amer- 
ican dianiatist,  born  in  New  York  City,  and  edu- 
cated at  Columbia  University.  He  has  written 
many  populai  plays,  among  the  best-known  be- 
ing East  is  \\'ei*t,  'in  collaboration  with  John  B. 
Ilymer,  and  Friendly  Enemies,  with  Aaron  Hoff- 
man. Others  are  Lore  and  Art,  A  Social  Out- 
cast, A  Spiritual  Culture,  The  Spell,  with  Clara 
Lipman ,  It  Depends  on  the  Worn  an ,  lioyal 
Maid,  Some  Warriors,  FJcrating  a  Husband, 
Children  of  To-day,  Flames  and  Embers',  Head 
of  tfa  House,  Sweethearts,  The  C ood- for -noth- 
ing ,  Exemption,  with  Clayton  Hamilton,  Cheaper 
to  Marry,  The  Krcuizcr  Sonata,  with  Percival 
Wilde,  and  First  is  Last,  with  John  B  Hymer. 

SHIPPING.  The  depressed  financial  condi- 
tion of  most  Euiopean  countries  which  followed 
the  War  continued  foi  many  yeais  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1U29,  full  recovery  had  not  yet  been 
attained  although  ocean-going  commerce  consid- 
erably exceeded  pie-war  figures.  The  shipping 


TOTAL    GROSS    TONNAGE    OF    VESSELS    OF    100 
TONS    OR    MORE    IN    THE    PRINCIPAL    MER- 
CHANT   MARINES    OF    THE    \\  ORLIJ    ON 
JULY  1,    1914,  AND  ON  JULY  1,   1923 


Country 

1914 

1023 

Great    Britain,    etc  ° 

21,045,019 

22,058,112 

United   States 

5,368,194 

16,945,363 

Germany 

5,459,290 

2,590,073 

Norway 

2,501,722 

2  551,912 

Franco 

2,314,4.18 

3,737,244 

Japan 

,708,386 

3,604,147 

Italy 

,668,296 

3,033,742 

Netherlands 

,496,455 

2,625,741 

Sweden 

,1  18,086 

1,207,727 

Austro-Hungary 

,055,719 

Russia 

,05:1,818 

Spain 

898,82:$ 

'  1,260,206 

Greece 

8.J6.868 

755,441 

Denmark 

820,181 

996,862 

Belgium 

352,124 

616  670 

Other    Countries 

1,384,097 

8,182,993 

Total  for  world 

49,089,552 

65,166,233 

•  Includes  British  Dominions. 

industry,  which  severely  felt  the  lack  of  trade  in 
the  years  1919-23,  had  about  reached  normal 
conditions  in  1927  and  the  propoition  of  idle 
ships  is  no  longer  excessive  except  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  conditions  aie  exceptional  and 
arc  hereinafter  described  under  the  sub-head 
United  States  Shipping  The  amount  of  new 
construction  everywhere  indicates  that  the  ves- 
sels laid  up  are  of  the  older  types  for  which  the 
demand  is  decreasing.  The  great  increase  of 
American  trade  with  Europe,  South  America,  and 
the  Orient,  and  the  increased  trade  of  all  parts 


of  the  world  with  Europe  has  served  to  absorb 
all  but  five  millions  of  the  world's  tonnage  al- 
though the  latter  is  sixteen  millions  greater  than 
in  1914,  while  each  new  ton  is  of  much  greater 
efficiency  than  a  ton  of  those  days.  The  canals 
of  Suez  and  Panama  are  wonderfully  facilitating 
the  development  of  trade;  in  1927  that  through 

II 

NUMBER    AND    GROSS    TONNAGE    OF    VESSELS 

OF  100  TONS  OR  MORE  IN  THE  MERCHANT 

MARINES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 

OF  THE   WORLD   ON   JUNE    30,    1928 

Steam  and  Motor  Total,  incl   Sail 

No.           Tonnage  No  Tonnage 

United  States     3,554     13,607,381  4,336  14,537,958 

Great  Britain    9,840     22,504,176  10,683  22,782,573 

Argentina               252           264,898  292  287,614 

Belgium                  230           488,219  233  492,609 

Brazil                      344           542,092  388  559,468 

Chile                        116           159,568  130  170,864 

China                       212           315,729  218  317,279 

Cuba                          52             45,402  70  52,579 

Danzig                       33           127,568  33  127,568 

Denmark                627        1,042,209  713  1,067,539 

Estonia                      62             42,476  107  52,630 

Finland                   239           213,991  354  280,581 

France                 1,482        3,255,832  1,682  3,344,465 

Germany             2,053        3,738,067  2,080  3,777,251 

Greece                    515        1,187,508  515  1,187,508 

Honduras                 28             69,277  30  69,624 

Italy                      1,142        3,348,732  1,429  3,428,817 

Japan                   2,048        4,139,815  2,048  4,139,815 

Latvia                        81           113,861  98  116,754 

Mexico                        43              46,916  58  54,401 

Netherlands        1,270        2,809,875  1,290  2,816,705 

Norway                1,765        2,953,944  1,787  2,968,207 

Panama                     29              71,442  31  72,242 

Peru                            26              52,210  42  69,100 

Philippines               99              95,444  99  95,444 

Portugal                  169           219,337  270  246,126 

Rumania                   34             71,503  34  71,503 

Russia                      349            373,836  354  376,819 

Spam                       789        1,137,813  884  1,164,272 

Sweden                 1,239        1,411,730  1,383  1,447,470 

Turkey                        179             159,830  179  159,830 

Uruguay              ....  55  30,292 

Venezuela                  32              45,193  40  50,606 

Jugoslavia              145           260,912  145  260912 

OtherK                      269           180,424  294  189,140 

Not  stated                40              60,697  79  11 8, '385 

Total  29,387      65,157,413      32,463      66,984,956 

the  former  had  almost  doubled  since  1912,  while 
traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  had  increased 
from  zero  to  6450  vessels  of  37,189,075  gross 
tons,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  through  Sue/,, 
while  the  cargo  carried  was  somewhat  greater 
See  PANAMA  CANAL;  SUEZ  CANAL. 

In  Europe,  Great  Britain  is  maintaining  her 
position  as  the  greatest  shipowner  and  ship- 
builder among  the  maritime  nations  of  the  WOT  Id 
Her  shipping  interests  have  always  had  the 
wholehearted  support  of  Goveinment  and  people 
— especially  of  the  manufacturers,  who  have  real- 
ized the  importance  of  shipping  as  a  stimulator 
and  procurer  of  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  a  carrier 
of  it  In  1917,  as  soon  as  the  sinking  in  the  un- 
restricted submarine  campaign  reached  high 
monthly  figures,  every  possible  effort  was  made 
to  replace  the  lost  ships  by  new  construction  and 
this  leached  two  million  tons  per  annum  in  1920. 
By  1923  the  tonnage  of  1914  was  exceeded  by  a 
million  tons  and  pioved  to  be  too  great  foi  the 
existing  trade.  Since  that  time,  the  building 
has  been  adjusted  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
demands.  Germany,  which  lost  two-thirds  of  her 
tonnage  by  the  War  and  war  settlements,  began 
to  build  strongly  in  1919  and  increased  her  an- 
nual constructio'n  until  she  overbuilt  her  market 
in  1922-23.  With  the  revival  of  trade,  her  full 
building  policy  was  resumed  and  by  1928  her 
merchant  tonnage  was,  among  European  nations, 
second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Italy, 
whose  merchant  tonnage  first  exceeded  that  of 
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France  in  1928,  is  adding  to  her  margin.  The 
Netherlands,  which  are  building  heavily,  may 
pass  Norway,  which  has  few  vessels  under  con- 
struction; hut  Norway  is  a  buyer,  not  a  builder, 
and  commonly  acquires  bargains  in  completed 
ships,  so  that  her  building  programme  does  not 
show  a  definite  indication  of  her  future  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  Japanese  merchant  fleet 
exceeds  in  tonnage  all  others  except  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  At  present 
lutes  of  construction,  however,  Germany  is 
likely  to  ciowd  her  out  of  thud  place  in  less 

III 

SEAGOING     RTEEL-AND  IRON     STEAM    AND     MO- 
TOR   VESSELS    OF    100    GROSS    TONS    AND 

OVER  ON  JUNE   30 
[In  thousand  giot>8  tons] 


Country 

J914 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Gieat      Britain      and 

Ireland 

18,877 

10,155 

19,731 

20,025 

British  Dominions 

,407 

2,  '2  89 

2,333 

2,393 

United    Status 

,837 

10,860 

10,854 

10,745 

Japan* 

,G42 

3,901 

4,015 

4,068 

Germany 

,098 

3,311 

3,7,11 

4,048 

France 

,918 

3,348 

3,248 

3,295 

Italy 

,428 

3,373 

3,325 

3,198 

Norway 
Netherlands 

,923 
,471 

2,750 
2,643 

2,907 
2,806 

3,174 
2,930 

Other  countries 

6,913 

7,991 

8,558 

8,924 

Total 

413,514 

59,612 

61,508 

62,800 

than  thiee  ycais  Japan  built  heavily  in  the 
yeaiH  1910-21,  moie  than  doubling  her  existing 
fleet,  but  laid  down  few  ships  after  1920  Sinrc 

IV 

NUMBER    AND    GROSS    TONNAGE    ON    JUNE    30, 
1928,    OF    VESSELS    OF    500    GROSS    TONS    OR 
MORE,     IN    THE     LEADING    MERCHANT    MA- 
RINES  OF  THE   WORLD    WHICH    USE    OIL 
FUEL  UNDER  STEAM  BOILERS  OR  IN  IN- 
TERNAL  COMBUSTION    ENGINES     (Sta- 
tistics for  countries  which  have  lens  thun 
100,000  tons  in  eithoi  type  are  omitted 

except   in   the   totals   for  the   \iorld  ) 
Country  As  boiler  fuel  In  I  -o  engines 

No  Tons  No  Tons 

United  States       1,8,15        8,915,397         135  402,747 

Great  Britain0  921  5,700,740  280  1,583,854 
Denmark  18  67,805  51  249,183 

France  81  542,613  5  11,207 

Germany  66  450,176  91  418,512 

Italy  H2  513,703  57  285,521 

Japan  91  560,640  33  125,953 

Netherlands  172  808,684  47  245,089 

Norway  102  511,358          155  686,494 

Sweden  18  85,148  57  299,961 

Totalfor world  3,558      18,741,884      1,009        4,572,171 

*  Includes  British  Dominions 

then,  the  building  has  been  but  little  more  than 
enough  to  replace  old  tonnage.  Denmark,  whicb 
was  an  early  leader  in  the  development  of  the 
motor  ship,  IH  still  an  aetive  competitor  in  motor- 
ship  construction — laigely  for  other  countries. 


NUMBER  AND  GROSS  TONNAGE  OF  MOTOR  VES- 
SELS  AND   OF   OIL-BURNING    STEAMERS    OF 
MORE    THAN    500    TONS    IN    THE    MKR 
CHANT    MARINES    OF    THE    WORLD 
ON    JUNE     30     OF    THE     YEARS 

1914-28 

Steamers  Motor  ships 

Year  No  Tonnage  No  Tonnage 

1914  441  1,527728  60  194,019 

1920  1,731      8,345.913      290      693,334 

1921  2,471     12,415,181      374      959,471 

1922  2,694    13,838,178      416     1,166,370 

1923  2,917     15,229,946      431    1,248,158 

1924  3,086     16,170,202      500     1,558,722 

1925  3,214     17,215,342      608    2,157,273 

1926  3,311     17,791,690      757     3,035,375 

1927  3,373     17,980,414      881     3,674,426 

1928  3,558    18,741,884    1,009    4,572,171 


Tankers.  On  June  30,  1928,  of  the  1182 
flteam-  or  motor-propelled  tankers  (i.e.,  vessels 
carrying  oil  in  hulk)  of  6,578,351  gross  tons  in  the 
merchant  marines  of  the  world,  Great  Britain 
had  414  of  2,492,301  tons;  the  United  States,  385 
of  2,315,889,  Norway,  87  of  534,857;  and  Danzig, 
Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
have  13  to  64  of  113,000  to  216,000  tons. 

During  and  since  the  War,  the  very  respectable 
showing  of  Russia  in  1914  has  well-nigh  disap- 
peared with  no  great  likelihood  of  early  recovery. 
The  Soviet  system,  in  its  early  form,  was  a  com- 
plete bar  to  shipping  prosperity  and  present  con- 
ditions are  far  from  favorable.  Spain  increased 
her  merchant  tonnage  during  and  after  the  war, 
but  since  then  has  not  built  enough  to  replace 
wastage. 


VI 

SEAGOING     STEEL-AND-IRON  STEAM    AND    MO- 
TOR    VESSELS,     JUNE     30,     1929 

[In  thousand  gross  ton*] 

Country  Steamers  Motor 

Great  Britain   and  Ireland  18,110  1,915 

British  Dominions  2,221  172 

United  States  10,268  477 

Japan  3,866  202 

Germany  3,46b  582 

France  3,231  64 

Italy  2,736  462 

Norway  2,2.12  942 

Netherlands  2,543  387 

Other  countries  7,776  1,148 


Total 


56,449 


6,351 


United  States  Shipping.  Much  has  been 
said  of  tho  activities  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Boaid  in  building  ships  and  in  imding  woik 
for  them  in  SHIPBUILDING  AND  NAVAL  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, under  United  States  Shipping  Hoard ; 
but  the  colossal  pioblem  tbey  were  called  upon 
to  solve  was  not  described  Tho  construction 
work  was  completed  in  1021  Pievious  to  this, 
however,  the  Shipping  Act  of  1920  was  passed. 
The  act  Has  a  gicat  advance  foi  Cougicss  which, 


VII 

IDLE    STEAM   AND    MOTOR    SHIPPING    OF   PRIN- 
CIPAL  MARITIME   COUNTRIES,    ON   SPECI- 
FIED  DATES 
[In  thousand  grow  tons] 

Country  1926     1937     1928     1929     1929 

(July    (July    (July    (Jun     (July 

1)          1)          1)          1)          1) 
Idle  in  home  country 
United  States — 

Shipping    Board         3,225   2,550  2,473   2,100   1,870 
Shipping  Board  tank- 
ers 91         11         02         31         18 
Privately  owned             415       321       482       603       ,143 
Government    owned, 
other    than    United 
States         Shipping 
Board                                 26         22         22         22         22 


Total    United 
States 

3,757   2,904   3,039   2,816   2,253 

Great    Britain     and 

Ireland 

1,273 

621 

738 

467 

566 

Italy 

251 

264 

429 

201 

236 

France 

92 

91 

154 

132 

75 

Greece 

67 

79 

97 

74 

62 

Japan 

25 

24 

21 

53 

31 

Spain 

73 

33 

25 

22 

19 

Belgium 

28 

15 

4 

14 

Norway 

89 

24 

60 

20 

10 

Netherlands 

64 

3 

48 

7 

Sweden 

13 

> 

2 

Denmark 

75 

Idle  in  foreign  coun- 

tries * 

154 

77 

47 

76 

39 

Grand     total     5,961    4,120  4,673   3,927   3,312 

a  Figures  as  of  Apr.  1,   1929 

6  Refers  mainly  to  shipping  of  countries  lib  ted  above. 
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previous  to  the  War,  had  viewed  with  very  mild 
interest  the  steadily  declining  tonnage  in  the 
foreign  trade  and  made  no  serious  efforts  to  check 
it.  Transportation  was  transportation,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  performed,  and  if  other  merchant 
ships  could  perform  it  cheaper  than  those  under 
the  American  flag,  so  much  the  better.  All  forms 
of  assistance  weie  grudged  and  few  given.  The 
idea  of  "subsidy"  was  taboo,  although  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  building  subsidies  and 
generous  operating  and  mail  contracts  were  given 
by  all  the  principal  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 
Great  Britain  disclaimed  subsidies,  but  in  one 
or  two  years  at  least,  the  only  profit  made  by 
one  of  her  largest  steamer  lines  was  the  money 
received  for  mail  contracts  and  for  supplement- 
ary allowances  for  touching  at  additional  ports 
that  were  located  along  the  regular  steamer 
course  but  not  on  the  schedule  of  stopping 
points. 

The  Shipping  Act  of  1920  declared  that  "it  is 
necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  for  the 
proper  giowth  of  its  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce that  the  United  States  shall  have  a  mer- 

VITT 

NUMBERS    (1870-1927    ONLY)    AND   GROSS   TON- 
NAGES OF   ALL  VESSELS  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   OF 
THOSE   VESSELS   ENGAGED   IN   THE   FOR- 
EIGN TRADE   FROM  1789  TO  1928      THE 
FIGURES    ARE    FOR    DEC     31    IN    THE 
YEARS  1789  TO   1830,   FOR  SEPT    30 
IN     1840,     FOR     JUNE     30     SINCE 
THAT  DATE 


In  foreign  trade 


Total  tonnage 


No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

1789 

123,893 

201,562 

1790 

.146,254 

478,377 

1800 

607,107 

972,427 

1810 

981,019 

1,424,783 

1820 

583,  C57 

1,280,167 

18'10 

537,56.1 

t 

1,191,776 

1H40 

762,838 

2,180,764 

1850 

1,4,19,694 

3,  535,  45  4 

1800 

2,379  396 

5,353,868 

1870 

2,64,1 

1,448,846 

28,998 

4,246,507 

1880 

2,204 

1,314,402 

24,712 

4,068,034 

1840 

1,151 

92H  062 

23,467 

4  424,497 

1900 

1,288 

816,795 

23,333 

5,164,839 

1910 

1,490 

782,517 

25,740 

7,508,082 

1915 

2,755 

1,862,714 

U6,701 

8,389,429 

1916 

3,101 

2,185,008 

26,444 

8,469,649 

1917 

3,458 

2,440,776 

26,397 

8,871,037 

1918 

3.98G 

3,559,213 

26,711 

9,924,518 

1919 

5,006 

6,665,376 

27,513 

12,907,300 

3920 

5,932 

9,921,694 

28,183 

16,324,024 

1921 

5,951 

11,077,398 

28,012 

18,282,136 

1922 

5,504 

10,720,451 

27,358 

18,462,967 

1923 

5,140 

9,069,342 

27,017 

18,284,734 

1924 

4,973 

8,798,667 

26,575 

17,740,557 

1925 

4,695 

8,151,426 

26,367 

17,405,902 

1926 

4,616 

7,719,139 

26,343 

17,311,147 

1927 

4,434 

7,309,146 

25,778 

16,887,501 

chant  marine  of  the  best  equipped  and  moat  suit- 
able types  of  vessels  sufficient  to  carry  the  greater 
part  of  its  commerce  and  serve  as  a  naval  or 
military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  ultimately  to  be  owned  and  operated 
privately  by  citizens'  of  the  United  States  "  It 
further  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  do  whatever  is  necessary*  to  develop  and 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant 
marine  It  turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board 
all  the  newly  built  government-owned  ships  and 
all  merchant  ships  otherwise  acquired  by  the 
Government  except  tho««e  specifically  aligned  to 
other  departments.  It  then  gave  the  board 
authority  to  sell,  charter,  or  lease  vessels  to  pri- 
vate eitiVens  or  steamship  companies  for  the  es- 
tablishment or  extension  of  such  lines  or  services 
as  the  board  shornl  deem  desirable  and  under 
such  terms  as  would  insure  the  end  in  view.  In 


IX 

TOTAL    WATER-BORNE     COMMERCE     (EXPORTS 

AND    IMPORTS)    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES   IN 

THE    LAST  YEAR   OF   EACH   DECADE    FROM 

1830   TO   1910   AND   IN    EACH   YEAR   FROM 

1913  TO   1927,   ALSO   THE   PERCENTAGE 

OF  THE  TOTALS  CARRIED  IN  UNITED 

STATES   SHIPS 

Total  value  Per  cent  in 

carried  U.  S  Ships 

1830                                      $       144,366,428  899 

1840                                               239,327,465  82  9 

1850                                             330,0,17,038  72  5 

1860                                               762,288,550  665 

1870                                               991,896,889  356 

1880                                            1,482,612,011  174 

1890                                          1,573,567,830  129 

1900                                           2,089,528,616  9  8 

1910                                           2,982,799,622  8  7 

1913  3,773,060,925  10.1 

1914  3,785,468,512  97 

1915  3,992,625,475  143 

1916  5,826,041,211  16.3 

1917  7,819.495,133  186 

1918  7,703,700,456  21  9 

1919  8,960,098,394  27  8 

1920  11,874,997,809  427 

1921  8,910,434,710  398 

1922  5,513,403,774  347 
3923                  6,626,784,799  332 

1924  6,779,056,152  363 

1925  7,560,975,603  34  1 

1926  7,898,095,894  32  2 

1927  7,864,94.J,095  34  1 

case  the  board  was  unable  to  secure  acceptable 
bids  for  the  establishment  of  lines  which  it 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable,  it  was  authorized 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  lines  under  its  own 
direction  and  expense,  keeping  in  view  eventual 
sale  to  piivate  mteiests  Jn  performing  this  and 
other  work  ]>ienoiibed  by  law  and  this  act,  the 
board  wa*  di-eoted  to  keep  always  in  view  the 
purpose  and  object  of  the  Government  as  given 
in  the  statement  of  United  States  policy. 


NUMBERS   AND    GROSS   TONNAGES   OF  VESSELS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE, 

UNDER  PRIVATE   OWNERSHIP   AND   UNDER 

THE    CONTROL    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

SHIPPING  BOARD,  ON  JULY  1  OF  EVERY 

YEAR  FROM  JULY  1,   1917,  TO  JULY  1, 

1928;   ALSO   ON  NOV    1,   1928 

Private  o\\  tiers          Shipping  Board 
July  1,  No  Tons  No  Tons 

1917  1,552   3,564,160     19     76,160 

1918  1,649   3813,325    235    939,058 

1919  1,676   3,927,651    982   3,827,203 

1920  1,774   4,375,613   1,630   6,903,128 

1921  1,925   5,240,630   1,798   7,993,771 

1922  1,933   5664,323   1,711   7,686,973 

1923  2,085   6242,547   1,498   6,861,241 

1924  1.9H3   6,244,555   1,339   6,290,323 

1925  1,925   6216,552   1,218   5,839,659 

1926  1,996   6,732,721   1056   5,162,334 

1927  1,957   6,836  355    879   4,539,706 

1928  1,934   7,054297    761   4,110,061 
Nov  1, 

1928  1,949   7,266,125    727   3,915,206 

On  July  1,  1921,  803  wooden  ships  of  1,045,424 
tons  were  opeiated  bv  piivate  owners;  on  Nov 
1,  1028,  they  had  557  wooden  ships  of  686,916 
tons,  having  scrapped,  lost,  or  sold  to  foreign  cit- 
izens 336  wooden  ships  of  358,508  tons,  and  had 
built  or  bought  from  the  Shipping  Board  or  other 
sources  360  steel  ships  of  2,711,411  tons  of  nearly 
four  times  the  average  size  of  the  discarded 
ones.  The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
tonnage  of  1028  is  thus  apparent.  During  the 
years  1921-26,  the  Shipping  Board  discarded  279 
wooden  steamers  of  746,487  tons,  which  were  all 
it  had — another  gain  in  quality.  Improvement 
also  has  been  made  in  other  directions  in  the 
quality  of  the  merchant  vessels.  During  the 
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years  1921-28,  the  number  of  passenger  steam- 
ers decreased  from  238  to  206,  but  the  total  ton- 
nage increased  by  224,465  tons  (see  Table  XI). 
Of  the  reduction  in  freight  vessels,  nearly  all  of 
those  discarded  were  wooden  vessels  or  steel  ves- 
sels of  inferior  quality.  Of  the  coal-burning 
steamers,  the  wooden  ones  were  mostly  sold  to 
foreigners  or  scrapped.  Some  of  the  better  steel 
ones  were  changed  to  oil  burners  or  fitted  with 
motor  machinery.  Of  the  sailing  vessels  of  over 
500  tons  in  Table  X,  94  of  166,854  tons  are  of 
steel.  In  the  years  1921  to  1928  (both  inclu- 
sive), the  total  losses  of  vessels  of  over  100  gross 
tons  consisted  of  156  vessels  of  362,441  tons. 
These  ships  were  mostly  small,  averaging  2300 
tons.  The  tonnage  loss  was  12  per  cent  of  the 
world's  total  loss  in  the  same  period  while  the 
total  American  tonnage  was  21  per  cent  of  the 
world's  total. 


XI 

NUMBERS   AND   GROSS   TONNAGES   OF   VESSELS 

OF   THE    VARIOUS    TYPES    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES    MERCHANT   MARINE    ON    JULY 

1,    1921,    AND    NOV     1,    1928 

Type   of   vessel  July  1,  1921          Nov  1,  1928 

No.          Tons        No  Tons 

Ships    of    over    1000 

tons 

Passenger  238   1,121,079       206   1,345,544 

Freight  2,145   8,619,525   1,443    6,645,282 

Oil   tanker  351   2,124,279       376  2,331,010 

Refrigerator  118       100,688         14         75,170 

Steamers 

Oil-burning  1,595   8,239,896   1,600   8,621,279 

Coal-burning  1,102   3,744,025       337   1,373,749 

Motor   ships  55       131,650         93       401,985 

Wooden   ships,  of  over 
1000   tons 

Shipping  Board  279       746,487         

Sailing    ships    of    over 

1000  tons 

private   ownership        422       699,954      292       514,621 
Ships  of  over  500  tons 
Wooden       ships       of 
over      500      tons, 

private  ownership     893   1,045,424      557      686,916 
Sailing     vessels     of 
over      500      tons, 
private  ownership  ..  536      709,115 

The  outline  was  thus  established.  War  freight 
rates  and  the  lack  of  shipping  abroad  had  built 
up  a  large  foreign  tiade  in  American  ships. 
This  reached  a  maximum  in  1920,  when  51  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
was  carried  in  American  bottoms.  Foreign  com- 
petition and  the  dropping  of  fi  eight  rates  caused 
a  steady  decline.  Two  million  tons  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  coasting  trade  in  two  years.  The 
ships  of  foreign  nations  were  suited  to  their 
tiade  routes  and  their  owners  were  conversant 
with  every  feature  of  the  business.  There  were 
now  too  many  ships  for  the  slowly  reviving 
tiade;  many  foreign  vessels  and  lines  were  tem- 
porarily run  at  a  loss  in  the  effort  to  regain 
their  trade.  The  American  ships,  due  to  high 
wages,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  and  other  items  of 
maintenance,  were  more  expensive  to  operate; 
also,  many  of  them  were  unsuited  to  the  particu- 
lar service  in  which  engaged.  Again  the  foreign 
ships  won,  but  the  gieat  efforts  of  the  board 
slowed  down  the  steady  loss  to  American  tonnage 
until  1927,  when  a  condition  indicating  some  sta- 
bility was  reached;  but  the  American  ships  were 
growing  older  and  too  few  now  ships  were  being 
built.  The  board  foresaw  the  inevitable  result 
and  urged  on  Congress  the  necessity  for  further 
aid.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1928  (see  SHIPBUILDING,  ETC,  Shipping 
Board)  extending  the  construction  loan  fund  to 


XII 

NUMBERS    AND    GROSS    TONNAGE    OP    UNITED 

STATES  MERCHANT  VESSELS  OF  500  OR  MORE 

TONS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  COASTING  TRADE 

OR      REGISTERED      IN      THE      FOREIGN 

TRADE,    ON    JUNE    30    OF    EACH    YEAR 

FROM    1921     TO     1928     AND    ON 

OCT.  81,   1928 

Foreign  Coasting 

June  30  No.  Tons  No  Tons 

1921  2,559        10,620,717        1,164        2,613,684 

1922  2,828        10,174,607        1,316        3,176,689 

1923  1,958  8,441,892        1,575        4,661,896 

1924  1,885  8,215,150        1,437        4,119,728 

1925  1,702  7,516,728        1,441        4,539,483 

1926  1,552          7,128,697        1,500        4,766,361 

1927  1,305  6,291,457        1,531        5,084,604 

1928  1,201  0,161,871        1,494        5,002,487 
Oct  31 

1928  1,205  6,251,208        1,472        4,831,586 

NOTE  The  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  given  in  this 
table  do  not  include  those  of  less  than  500  gtoss  tons, 
those  in  Table  VIII  include  all  documented  vessels 

$250,000,000  establishing  rates  for  mail  con- 
tracts, and  authorizing  the  constiuction  by  the 
board  of  such  new  ships  as  might  be  required  for 
the  piopcr  development  of  the  merchant  service. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  aid  given  by  this  act 
would  enable  the  Shipping  Board  to  give  the 
country  an  adequate  marine.  This  hope  was 
rendered  brighter  by  a  realization  of  the  groat 
woik  done  and  doing  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce abroad  and  at  home  in  stimulating  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

In  1929  arrangements  of  great  importance 
were  effected  by  the  Shipping  Boaid  or  planned 
by  it.  The  first  of  these  was  the  sale,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1929,  of  the  six  large  passengoi  liners  Lcn- 
a  than  (59,950  gross  tons),  Washington  (23,- 
788),  President  Roosevelt  (13,869),  President 
Harding  (13,869),  America  (21,329),  and  Re- 
public (17,910)  ;  and  five  smaller  liners,  each  of 
7430  gross  tons — the  American  Banker,  American 
Farmer,  American  Merchant,  American  Shipper, 
and  American  Trader  The  sale  was  made  to  in- 
terests represented  by  Paul  W.  Chapman,  Chi- 
cago banker,  for  the  sum  of  $10,082,000.  The 
conditions  of  the  sale  include  a  contract  to  build 
two  large  liners  of  very  high  speed  to  run  with 
the  Leviathan  in  the  Transatlantic  Hervicc. 
These  interests  also  propose  to  build,  in  the  fol- 
lowing 10  years,  three  liners  of  about  3.>,000 
and  two  of  25,000  tons. 

The  contiact  for  the  large  liners  and  the  other 
shipbuilding  proposals  were  predicated  upon  the 
receipt  of  mail  contracts  and  the  routes  cov- 
ered. As  these  mail  contracts  were  held  up  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  the  execution  of  the 
plans  was  deferred.  Similar  delays  were  caused 
by  the  Postoflice  Department  in  other  routes.  As 
that  department  desired  to  refer  the  law  back 
to  Congress  for  better  definition  of  its  provisions, 
it  was  thought  that  there  might  be  a  delay  of 
several  years  before  the  law  was  fully  carried  out. 
Among  the  many  difficulties  to  be  met  by  the 
struggling  American  marine,  this  was  consid- 
ered unfortunate  and  serious,  and  was  thought 
by  many  to  be  wholly  unnecessary. 

The  second  project  which  was  developed  by 
the  Shipping  Board  was  to  make  further  efforts 
to  sell  253  idle  freighters  on  its  hands.  These 
are  vessels  of  5000  to  10,000  gross  tons  and  in- 
clude all  of  the  better  classes  of  the  board's 
cargo  ships  that  are  not  needed  for  existing  serv- 
ices and  as  reserve  ships.  Most  of  them  are  oil 
burners.  They  were  to  be  advertised  for  sale 
on  more  favorable  terms  than  have  been  offered 
heretofore,  and  it  is  believed  that  sales  will  be 
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effected  as  rapidly  as  places  can  be  found  for 
their  use.  The  third  board  project  was  the  re- 
organization and  consolidation  of  its  remaining 
freight  lines  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  costs  of 
operation  and  rendering  the  lines  more  attractive 
to  purchasers.  If  both  the  freight  projects  are 
carried  out,  the  board  will  be  nearly  cleared  of 
vessels  and  the  Government  will  no  longer  operate 
ships  in  the  merchant  service.  The  board  will 
then  be  concerned  with  the  other  duties  imposed 
on  it  by  the  shipping  acts. 

Much  information  in  regard  to  the  shipping 
of  the  world  is  contained  in  the  accompanying 
tables. 

SHIPSTEAD,  HENBIK  ( 1881-  ) .  A  United 
States  Senator  from  Minnesota,  born  at  Bur- 
bank,  Kandiyohi  Co.,  Minn.  He  was  educated 
at  the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
and  at  the  dental  school  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Chicago.  He  practiced  dentistry  at 
Glenwood,  Minn.,  for  several  years,  acted  as 
mayor  of  the  town  one  year,  and  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature  of  Minnesota  in  1917.  In 
1920  he  moved  to  Minneapolis,  and  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  on  Nov.  7,  1922,  and  reflected  in 
1928. 

SHOES.     See  LEATHER;  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

SHOOTING.  Rifle  tournaments  and  trap 
shooting  have  long  had  their  appeal  to  certain 
sports  lovers  and  international  tests  aie  held 
frequently  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
In  1928  the  most  comprehensive  tourney  of  the 
kind  ever  held  took  place  in  Holland,  the  Swiss 
team  triumphing,  with  Sweden  second  and  the 
United  States  third.  The  .22-cahbre  matches 
were  won  by  the  United  States,  with  Great 
Britain  finishing  second  The  individual  title 
went  to  Olle  Eriksson  of  Sweden.  A  recent 
development  in  shooting  competition  is  found 
in  the  many  intercollegiate  and  interscholastic 
tournaments  held  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  contests  are  conducted  by  wire  with 
satisfactory  results. 

SHORKIDGE,  SAMUEL  MOKOAN  (1801-  ). 
A  United  States  Senator.  He  was  born  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  had  high-school  training  at 
San  Jose",  Calif.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Cali- 
fornia bar  in  1884  and  has  since  practiced  at 
San  Francisco.  He  became  widely  known  on  the 
Pacific  coast  as  a  public  speaker.  In  18H4,  1900, 
and  1908,  he  was  a  Republican  presidential  elec- 
tor. He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from 
California  in  1920  and  reelected  in  1920  Tn  the 
Senate,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
privileges  and  elections  and  also  has  had  mem- 
bership in  the  committees  on  finance,  irrigation 
and  reclamation,  naval  affairs,  and  public  build- 
ings and  grounds.  He  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  conducted  an  inquiry  into  naval 
propaganda  in  September  and  October,  1929. 

SHOTWELL,  JAMES  THOMSON  (1874-  ). 
An  American  historian  and  university  professor 
(see  VOL.  XXI).  In  the  World  War,  Professor 
Shotwell  was  chairman  of  the  National  Board  for 
Historical  Service  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee engaged  in  preparations  for  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. At  the  conference,  he  was  chief  of  tho 
Division  of  History  and  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Legislation  Commission.  He  was 
also  American  member  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Labor  Conference  in 
1919.  Since  1924  he  has  been  trustee  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Economics  and  History, 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 


In  1929  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  "as  one 
having  a  world-wide  reputation  for  faithful  and 
effective  work  in  support  of  the  cause  of  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  world."  In  1923-  he  was 
lecturer  to  the  Nobel  Institute  at  Christiania 
(Oslo),  Norway.  He  has  written  Labor  Provi- 
sions in  the  Peace  Treaty  (1919)  ;  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  History  (1921) ;  and  War 
as  an  Instrument  of  National  Policy  and  Its 
Renunciation  in  the  Pact  of  Paris  (1929). 

SHOWEBMAN-,  GRANT  (1870-  ).  An 
American  philologist.  Born  in  Wisconsin,  he 
studied  at  the  State  University  there.  He  was 
in  Rome  as  fellow  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
(1898-1900)  and  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  latter  year  became  professor  of 
classics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Since 
1923  he  has  been  director  of  the  summer  school 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  He  is  the 
author  of  With  the  Professor  (1910);  The 
Indian  Stream  Republic  and  Luther  Parker 
(1915);  A  Country  Chronicle  (1910);  A  Coun- 
try Child  (1917)  ;  Horace  and  His  Influence 
(1922),  Eternal  Rome  (1924);  Century  Read- 
ings in  Ancient  Classical  Literature  (1925). 
He  translated  Ovid's  Heroides  et  Amores  for 
Loeb's  Classical  Library  (1914). 

SHTJLL,  A(AKON)  FRANKLIN  (1881-  ). 
An  American  zoologist  born  in  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  at  Columbia.  He  was  assistant 
in  zoology  (1905-08)  at  the  University  of 
Michigan;  instructor  (1911-12),  assistant  pro- 
fessor (1912-14),  associate  professor  (1914- 
21 ),  and  professor  (since  1921 )  of  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  lie  did  important  woik 
on  sex  determination  in  rotifers  and  in  in- 
sects, and  \vas  joint  author  (with  Ruthven  and 
La  Rue)  of  Principles  of  Animal  Biology 
(1920). 

SIAM,  si-am'.  An  independent  kingdom  of 
southeast  Asia;  area  200,149  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation in  1921,  9,221,000,  as  compared  with 
8,2GG,408  in  1910,  estimated  in  1920-27,  9.1)39,- 
000.  Bangkok,  the  capital,  had  931,171  inhabi- 
tants in  1924.  Chinese  coolie  immigration  ar- 
iiving  at  Jiangkok  in  1927-28  numbered  140,102; 
those  enngiating  numbered  03,765. 

Industry  and  Trade.  The  life  of  the  popu- 
lation centres,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  rice 
fields.  In  1927-28,  of  the  7,389,000  acres  under 
cultivation,  7,319,000  were  given  up  to  rice, 
the  yield  being  4,527,872  tons.  Cotton,  tohacco, 
maize,  and  peppei  receive  limited  attention.  The 
economic  well-being  of  the  country  is  dependent 
on  forces  beyond  its  control.  Di  ought  often 
plays  havoc  with  the  rice  crops,  while  rice  de- 
mands fiom  Japan  and  competition  from  Indo- 
China  and  Burma,  for  instance,  affect  either 
favorably  or  adversely  the  Siamese  market. 
Thus,  exports  of  rice  (in  metric  tons)  reached 
1,193,230  in  1913-14;  281.9UO  in  1920-21  (be- 
cause of  drought)  ;  1,270,535  in  1921-22;  1,275,- 
198  in  1922-23 ;  and  1,433,000  in  1926-27.  Of  the 
mineral  resources  of  tin,  tungsten,  coal,  iron,  zinc, 
manganese,  antimony,  the  ihst  receives  the  great- 
est attention.  Production  of  tin  was:  1918-19, 
8834  tons;  1919-20,  8542,  1920-21,  C201 ;  1927- 
28,  10,844.  In  1913-14  imports  were  valued  at 
$32,693,000  and  exports,  at  $42,742,000;  in  1927- 
28,  $88,500,000  and  $121,570,000.  Trade  con- 
tinues to  be  carried  on  largely  with  Hongkong, 
Singapore,  China,  India,  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Railway  building  has  been  considerable;  mileage 
increased  from  976  in  1915  to  1701  in  1927. 
Through  service  from  Bangkok  to  Penang  was 
inaugurated  in  1922,  and  a  similar  service  to 
Chiengmai  was  planned.  Wireless  stations  have 
been  erected  at  Bangkok  and  Senggora. 

Government  and  History.  Theie  has  been 
no  change  in  the  structural  form  of  government 
and  the  King  remains  the  absolute  rulei  The 
revenues  increased  from  $27,527,882  in  1913-14 
to  $48,900,000  in  1927-28,  expenditures  from 
$23,391,510  in  1913-14  to  $48,059,300  in  1927- 
28.  The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  1914  stood 
at  $30,410,960;  in  March,  1928,  it  was  $57,- 
754,509  In  May,  1928,  a  new  currenev,  known 
as  the  baht,  with  the  same  value  as  the  tical, 
was  introduced.  In  1929  the  baht  was  valued 
at  $044  Under  King  Kama  VI,  piogiess  was 
continuous,  particulaily  in  the  fields  of  sani- 
tation, law,  municipal  functions,  etc  On  July 
22,  1917,  Siain  declared  war  on  the  Central 
Powers  and  sent  an  ambulance  detachment  to 
the  western  front  late  in  1918.  As  an  Associ- 
ated Power,  Siam  had  delegates  at  the  Peace 
Conference  and  became  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Thus,  politically,  but  as  well  eco- 
nomically, with  the  passing  of  Germany,  the 
British  influence  became  pai  amount  in  the  coun- 
try after  the  V\ar  Rama  VI  dred  on  Nov.  26, 
1925,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Prajad- 
hipok,  who  has  launched  a  policy  of  economic 
and  commercial  development  along  thoroughly 
modern  lines. 

SIBELIUS,  s^-ba'11-us,  JEAN  JULIUS  CHRIS- 
TIAN (1865-  )  A  Finnish  composer  (see 
VOL.  XI).  To  his  major  compositions,  he  added 
three  symphonies  (K  flat  Major,  Ni/mphony  TV, 
and  Symphony  V1T  in  C  major),  music  to  the 
tragedy,  Kaolcma  (containing  the  "Valse 
Triste"),  and  numerous  other  pieces  which  have 
added  to  his  great  popularity 

SIBERIA.  The  term  Siberia  is  applied  to 
a  vast  area  in  northern  Asia  roughly  one  and 
one-half  times  the  size  of  the  United  States  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  geographic,  economic, 
and  administrate  units  forming  part  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Soviet  of- 
ficial souices  in  1929  estimated  the  total  area 
at  15,704,504  squaie  kilometers  (6,080,681  square 
miles).  The  population  in  that  year  was  ap- 
proximately 23,700,000.  This  territory,  com- 
prising all  of  Asiatic  Russia  except  four  small 
provinces  and  autonomous  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics in  the  extreme  southwestern  pait,  is 
divided  administratively  as  follows: 


Area  (««q   km  ) 

Population 

Far   Eastern    Area 

2,H4fi,32:i 

1,805,8U7 

Yakutsk    Aut     H 

S     R 

,  5,769,000 

2  U  6,  72  8 

Huriat  Mongol   Aut 

S    S    R 

.      419,000 

4H4,3b,i 

Siberian    Arra 

4  028  613 

8,667  874 

Kaz.ik  Aut    S    R 

R 

2,924,938 

6,580,528 

Kirghiz    Aut     S     S 

;    R 

240,000 

997,441 

thai  Area   (Vsiutic  section) 

1,530,628 

5,  000,000° 

15,764,504 

23,722,771 

•Approximate   figuie. 

Although  the  impression  is  generally  preva- 
lent that  the  mineral,  forest,  and  fur  resources 
constitute  the  main  wealth  of  Siberia,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation live  in  rural  districts  and  the  most 
important  productive  activities  are  agriculture 
and  the  industries  allied  with  it  The  lack  of 
capital  has  prevented  the  development  of  the 
mineral,  forest,  and  fur  icsources  in  the  past 


and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
serves  as  the  principal  mode  of  communication 
for  the  entire  region.  It  is  the  longest  rail- 
way in  the  world,  extending  from  Sverdlovsk, 
capital  of  the  Ural  Area,  to  Vladivostok  on  the 
eastern  coast,  a  distance  of  7186  kilometers 
(4401  miles). 

Jn  1927  the  acreage  of  crops  in  Siberia  was 
estimated  at  7  per  cent  above  that  in  pre-war 
times,  and  of  that  acreage  wheat  occupied  over 
50  per  cent,  as  against  35  per  cent  in  1923 
Live  stock  was  increasing  in  numbers,  with 
hoi  sea  neaily  as  numerous  as  before  the  World 
War,  cattle  20  per  cent  more  numerous,  and 
sheep  and  goats  twice  as  mnnciouH.  The  gross 
value  of  the  industrial  output  had  inci eased 
by  100,000.000  gold  rubles  in  two  years  The 
tiade  tin  novel  wag  Hearing  the  1,000,000,000- 
ruble  mark,  whereas  in  1925,  it  aggregated  only 
half  as  much.  Jn  its  plans  for  the  development 
of  Siberia,  the  Soviet  government  was  giving  first 
place  to  the  basic  industries,  such  as  coal  and 
gold  mining  and  metallurgical  work,  and  second 
place  to  the  more  profitable  of  other  industries, 
such  as  woodwoi  king,  papei,  glass,  and  pottery 
making  and  the  production  of  agricultural  im- 
plements 

Far  Eastern  Area.  (For  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Far  Kastein  Republic,  see  below  under 
History].  This  territory,  occupying  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  from  Manchuria  northward  and 
including  most  of  the  mland  of  Sakhalin,  is 
chiefly  important  for  its  untapped  resources  of 
minerals,  forests,  fish,  and  furs  Although  85 
per  cent  of  the  aiea  remains  unexplored,  it 
pioduces  over  40  per  cent  of  the  mining  and 
maniifactuiing  output  of  Sibeiia  Over  700 
deposits  of  coal,  oil,  and  precious  metals  have 
been  located,  but  of  these,  less  than  50  are 
being  woiked.  Til  1920  there  were  250  mining 
and  metallurgical  enterprises,  employing  about 
20000  woikeiH.  Woodworking,  flour  milling, 
and  fisheries  are  the  other  chief  industries.  In 
1920  the  fish  catch  was  160,000  metiic  tons, 
consisting  laigely  of  salmon.  Sec  SAKHALIN. 

Yakutsk  Republic.  Hunting  and  gold  min- 
ing are  the  principal  occupations  in  this  deso- 
late, sparsely  settled  land  bordering  on  the 
west  of  the  Far  Kastein  Area  and  stretching 
fioni  the  Amur  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
principal  tiansportation  system  is  the  Lena 
River  and  its  tributaries,  frozen  several  months 
e\eiy  year  A  freighter  from  Vladivostok 
leached  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  1927,  opening  up  the  possibility  of  the 
profitable  mining  of  bulkier  and  less  valuable 
minerals.  An  airplane  line  between  Irkutsk 
and  Yakutsk,  the  capital,  has  been  inaugurated. 

Buriat-Mongol  Republic.  A  comparatively 
small  territoiy  to  the  south  of  the  Yakutsk 
Republic,  populated  mainly  by  cattle-breeding 
nomads.  Cattle  in  the  territory  increased  from 
580,200  in  1924  to  801,400  in  1926.  In  1928 
the  Far  Eastern  Area,  the  Yakutsk  Republic, 
and  the  Buriat-Mongol  Republic  together  had 
2,743,000  cattle,  1,058,600  horses,  and  2,44(T,800 
sheep,  about  one-half  of  the  latter  in  the  Buriat- 
Mongol  Republic.  There  arc  also  a  few  leather 
and  glass  factories  in  the  latter  region. 

Siberian  Area.  The  largest  and  most  de- 
veloped part  of  Siberia.  It  adjoins  the  Yakutsk 
Republic  on  the  east,  the  Ural  Area  and  Kazak 
Republic  on  the  west  and  southwest,  and  ex- 
tends north  and  south  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
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to  Mongolia.  The  principal  cities  are  (popula- 
tion in  1926  in  parentheses):  Omsk  (161,475), 
Novo-Sibirsfc,  the  capital  (120,700),  Irkutsk  (98,- 
979),  Tomsk  (92,485),  Barnaul  (73,798),  and 
Krasnoyarsk  (72,162).  In  1928  about  2,000,000 
acres  were  under  cultivation  in  the  region,  or 
13  per  cent  more  than  in  1913,  and  in  the  six 
months  ending  Dec  31,  1928,  it  produced  1,096,- 
000  metric  tons  of  grain,  or  17  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  entire  countiy  Cattle  increased 
from  5,974,000  head  in  1926  to  6,661,600  in 
1928,  butter  purchases  by  state  and  cooperative 
marketing  agencies  in  the  region  totaled  35,764 
tons  in  1928,  and  it  accounted  for  157  per  cent 
of  the  country's  fur  production  in  1927.  The 
product  of  the  larger  factories  and  mines  is 
valued  at  about  $100,000.000  annually,  one-fifth 
of  which  is  credited  to  mines  It  has  large  and 
undeveloped  coal,  iron,  and  nonferrous  metal-ore 
deposits.  Lumbering  is  in  the  infant  stage,  with 
138,451,000  hectares  suitable  for  exploitation. 

Kazak  Republic.  Tins  latge  territory, 
stretching  south  and  west  from  the  Siberian 
Area  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  eastwaid  to  Mon- 
golia, has  tremendous  agricultural  potentiali- 
ties Its  development  is  expected  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  completion  of  the  Turkestan-Siberi- 
an Kail  way  now  under  construction. 

Kirghiz  Republic.  Stock  raising  is  the 
piinripal  occupation  of  the  semi-nomads  inhabit- 
ing this  comparatively  small  terntoiy  wedged  in 
between  the  Kazak  Republic  and  western  Mon- 
golia 

Ural  Area.  This  aiea,  straddling  the  Ural 
mountains  and  including  the  icmainmg  Asiatic 
teintory  wrist  of  tho  Siberian  Aiea  and  a  small 
part  of  European  Russia,  is  similar  in  its  geog- 
raphy and  economic  development  to  the  Siberian 
Area  It  lias  gieat  non-oie  leseives,  those  of  the 
Magnet  Mountain  alone  totaling  22.~>,000,000 
met nc  tons.  In  1929  the  diseo\eit>  in  the  Kuz- 
netsk Basin  region  of  this  area  of  a  large  de- 
posit of  coal  iich  111  volatile  niattei,  fiom  which 
all  kinds  of  oil  products  may  be  iceo\eied,  was 
repoited  by  So\  ict  officials  The  Kuznetsk  Basin 
has  other  larpe  deposits  of  high-giade  coal,  iron, 
manganese,  gold,  coppei,  and  other  minerals  and 
metals  and  pi  onuses  to  become  a  thiiving  metal- 
Irirgiral  centie. 

History.  Immediately  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904-05,  a  i approvement  took 
place  between  Russia  and  Japan  In  a  scries 
of  four  seeiet  tieaties,  most  of  which  weie  not 
made  public  until  the  tune  of  the  Washington 
Conference  (1921-1922),  the  two  Poweis  allo- 
cated each  other  their  lespeetive  zones  of  interest 
in  the  Far  East  and  agreed  on  f  i  iendly  cooper  a- 
tion  in  Far  Eastern  afl'airs.  The  fourth  and  last 
of  these  treaties,  which  was  first  published  by 
authority  of  Trotsky  in  1917,  was  concluded  on 
July  3,  191(»,  and  provided  for  \\hat  amounted 
to  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  Japan  It 
was  contemporary  with  an  open  agreement  by 
which  the  tv\o  Poweis  bound  themselves  to  co- 
operate in  the  regions  which  hitheito  had  been 
the  bone  of  contention  between  them.  Thus, 
the  former  enemies  had  taken  definite  steps 
for  the  prevention  of  future  conflict  over  eastern 
Sibeiia  and  for  a  joint  imperialistic  policy  in 
China  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  all 
other  Powers;  but  hardly  had  this  policy  matured 
when  the  Russian  Revolution  annulled  the  four 
secret  treaties  and  provided  Japan  with  a  pre- 
text and  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  course  of 
her  own  in  the  Far  East. 


A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Siberia  opened 
when  the  decision  was  reached  in  the  summer 
of  1918  for  Allied  intervention  in  Siberia.  The 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  Central  Powers  closed  Russia  proper  to  the 
Allies  and  thus  there  remained  to  them  Vladi- 
vostok, the  back  door,  as  the  only  possible  en- 
trance to  render  aid  to  those  Russian  elements 
which  were  still  eager  to  continue  the  War.  The 
Allies  were  also  anxious  to  prevent  the  large 
military  stores  in  Vladivostok  and  along  the  Si- 
berian Railroad  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  An  additional  reason  for  the  des- 
patch of  the  Expeditionary  Force  was  the  desire 
to  aid  the  Czechoslovak  Legion  which  had  been 
slowly  and  laboriously  fighting  its  way  to  the 
Pacific  m  order  to  proceed  to  France,  and  which 
had  come  in  conflict  in  Siberia  with  the  Bol- 
shevists and  the  armed  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners.  These  were  the  reasons  advanced  by 
the  United  States  in  an  official  announcement 
of  Aug.  3,  1918,  for  its  participation  in  the  ven- 
tuie.  Doubtless  imperialist  motives,  and  par- 
ticularly the  desire  to  crush  Bolshevism,  acti- 
vated more  than  one  of  the  participants,  as  well. 
In  the  case  of  Japan,  for  example,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  she  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  Bol- 
shevism and  Russia  from  the  Far  East,  and  at 
the  exteiibion  of  her  own  political  and  economic 
power  to  eastein  Siberia. 

Meanwhile,  a  rather  confused  situation  had 
arisen  in  the  interior  of  Siberia.  ,Early  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevists  to  spread  their 
power  to  Siberia  were  only  partially  successful 
and  weie  blocked  during  1918  by  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  the  anti-Bolshevik  organizations  of 
\anous  descriptions  which  sprang  up  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  confusion  was  further 
increased  by  the  independent  action  of  the 
Japanese,  who  landed  tioops  at  Vladivostok  in 
the  spiing  of  1918.  Duiing  the  summer,  the  Al- 
lied Expeditionary  Force  arrived  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Japanese  advanced  along  the 
Siberian  Railway.  Thus,  there  were  active  over 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Siberian  territory  an 
incoheient  combination  of  forces  and  movements 
each  one  of  which  was,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
common  opposition  to  the  Soviet  government, 
actuated  by  different  motives.  At  the  end  of 
1918,  Adnihal  Kolchak  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
many  counter-revolutionary  gioups  into  a  rather 
loose  organization  which  established  its  head- 
quarters nt  Omsk  in  western  Siberia. 

After  the  elimination  of  the  moderate  Social- 
ists and  the  libeial  elements  through  a  coup 
d'etat  of  Nov  18,  1918,  the  Omsk  government 
adopted  openly  a  policy  of  monarchist  reac- 
tion. The  reactionary  and  military  character 
and  the  administrative  inefficiency  of  the  Kol- 
chak government  and  particularly  the  preda- 
toiy  raids  of  such  ruthless  anti-Bolshevik  con- 
dottieii  as  the  Cossack  Attamans,  Semenov, 
Ungei  n-Sternberg,  and  Kalmikoff,  who  recognized 
only  nominally  the  authority  of  Kolchak,  served 
to  disci  edit  the  entire  anti-Bolshevik  movement 
with  the  mass  of  the  Siberian  people.  The  in- 
itial support  which  the  counter-revolutionists 
received  from  the  native  population  was  further 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  they  were  backed 
by  foreign  troops  operating  on  Russian  soil  and 
especially  by  the  Japanese,  whose  selfish  aims 
became  more  and  more  evident.  The  number 
of  Japanese  troops  in  Siberia  was  temporarily 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  protest  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  on  Nov.  2,  1918. 
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The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
was  the  only  foreign  government  that  in  a  meas- 
ure held  the  confidence  of  the  Siberian  people, 
refused  to  enlarge  its  action  into  military  sup- 
port of  the  west  Siberian  government,  in  spite 
of  urgent  recommendations  of  the  chief  Ameri- 
can representatives  in  Siberia  in  favor  of  such 
procedure.  Also  the  Japanese,  who  had  no  in- 
terests west  of  Lake  Baikal,  refused  to  make 
such  a  move  and  preferred  to  tighten  their  hold 
on  eastern  Siberia.  The  military  position  of 
Kolchak  became  in  consequence  more  and  more 
precarious  and  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
action  of  General  Semenov,  who  sat  astride  the 
Trans-Siberian  Kailway  at  Chita  and  held  up 
at  will  Kolchak's  supply  trains.  At  the  same 
time,  the  policy  of  reaction  at  Omsk  went  its 
course  and  succeeded  in  alienating  completely 
the  sympathies  of  the  Siberian  population. 
After  initial  military  successes  during  1919,  the 
Kolchak  All-Russian  Movement  succumbed  to 
the  Bolshevists  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  victim 
of  its  own  folly  and  of  the  indifference  of  the 
Allies  who  ostensibly  had  moved  into  Siberia 
to  assist  the  Russians  in  the  formation  of  a 
representative  government. 

This  debacle  was  followed  in  February,  1920, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  and  the  abandonment  by  the  United 
States  of  a  Siberian  policy  which  had  been  a 
sterile  adventure  from  the  stait.  The  last 
American  troops  were  withdrawn  on  Apr.  1, 
1920.  The  Japanese,  however,  remained  and 
consolidated  their  powerful  position.  They  is- 
sued a  statement  on  Mar.  31,  1920,  to  the  effect 
that  "the  presence  of  the  Japanese  forces  in  the 
Russian  Far  East  does  not  imply  any  political 
designs  against  Russia  and  ...  as  soon  as  the 
political  situation  in  the  Russian  Far  East 
has  become  normal  to  the  extent  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  to  Korea  and  Manchuria,  and  life 
and  propel  ty  of  all  our  nationals  protected  and 
normal  railway  communications  restored,  that 
then,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Czechoslovak 
forces  has  been  completed,  our  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Siberia  as  early  as  possible." 
This  statement  was  followed  in  April  of  the 
same  year  by  an  attack  of  the  Japanese  troops 
on  the  local  Russian  forces  and  by  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  the  entire  Maritime  Province.  A 
weak  anti-Bolshevik  government  led  for  a  time 
in  this  region  a  precanous  and  ignominious 
existence  as  a  tool  of  the  Japanese. 

After  the  fall  of  the  All-Russian  government, 
the  Bolshevists,  advancing  from  the  line  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  gradually  established 
their  authority  in  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try At  Irkutsk,  the  Western  Ribeiian  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  sprang  up,  which  assumed  con- 
trol and  governed  under  direction  from  Moscow. 
Local  opposition  in  eastern  Sibeiia  to  the  com- 
mittee gave  birth  to  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
which  gradually  took  over  control  in  practically 
the  entire  region  east  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  Re- 
public was  nominally  an  independent  state  and 
recognized  as  such  by  Soviet  Russia  on  May  14, 
1920,  with  its  capital  at  Chita.  In  reality,  it 
maintained  close  connection  with  Russia.  The 
Far  Eastern  Republic  was  not  orgam/ed  along 
Soviet  lines,  but  on  the  basis  of  radical  democ- 
racy. While  private  property  was  abolished, 
the  constitution  of  the  new  state  contained  a  bill 
of  rights  and  the  Legislature  was  elected  by  the 
universal  franchise  of  the  people.  In  short, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Soviet  doctrine, 


namely,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  was 
not  applied;  hut  it  was  obvious  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  was  merely 
a  transitional  organization  and  was  created  to 
serve  as  a  "buffer"  state  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  Japan.  This  became  very  evident  from  its 
strongly  anti- Japanese  policy  and  from  its  vig- 
orous action  against  the  counter-revolutionary 
elements,  which  were  still  operating  within  its 
territory  or  on  its  frontiers.  In  October,  1920, 
its  forces  expelled  Semenov  from  Chita. 

In  consequense  of  the  successes  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic,  the  Japanese  opened  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  this  state  and  the 
Soviet  government  during  1920,  which  resulted 
in  the  definition  of  the  frontiers  between  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Chita  government  and  the  Japanese 
zone.  Meanwhile,  new  complications  arose,  be- 
cause of  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Island  of  Sakhalin  and  of  parts  of 
Kamchatka,  ostensibly  in  reprisal  for  the  massa- 
cre of  350  Japanese  at  Nikolaevsk  in  March, 
1920.  Then,  in  the  spring  of  1921,  Japan  gave 
support  to  an  anti-Bolshevist  White  govern- 
ment in  Vladivostok  under  the  Merkulov  broth- 
ers. This  government  eventually  fell  after  a 
short  Bolshevist  campaign  late  in  1922,  when 
Japanese  troops  had  been  withdrawn. 

In  the  early  part  of  1921,  the  Chita  govern- 
ment called  on  Japan  to  withdraw  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Siberian  territory  and  pointed 
to  the  Japanese  pledges  in  this  respect.  When 
this  action  produced  no  results,  more  \igorous 
notes  were  directed  to  the  Japanese  government, 
while  at  the  same  time  representations  were 
made  to  the  United  States  in  which  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
Japanese  troops  in  Siberia  was  a  direct  result 
of  the  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Japanese  government  for  inter- 
vention in  Siberia  and  the  claim  was  advanced 
that  therefore  the  American  government  was 
morally  responsible  for  the  existing  situation. 
This  protest  came  simultaneously  with  a  strong 
note  from  the  Washington  government  to  Japan. 
The  United  States  had  grown  apprehensive  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Japanese  in  SiberiJi 
and  gave  warning  that  Japan's  policy  might 
lead  to  her  isolation  in  Far  Eastern  affairs 
Japan,  however,  evaded  a  direct  settlement  of 
the  issue  by  inviting  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
to  a  conference.  Negotiations  were  begun  in  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  at  the  conference  of  Dairen,  which 
dragged  out  till  April,  1922,  without  results. 

Meanwhile,  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  was  un- 
officially represented  at  the  Conference  of  Wash- 
ington. There,  the  Siberian  question  came  up, 
but  was  shelved  after  lencthy  discussions.  This 
conference,  however,  had  the  indirect  result 
of  convincing  the  Japanese  that  a  policy  of 
closer  adherence  to  international  cooperation 
would  be  more  productive  than  a  policy  dic- 
tated by  national  egotism.  This  consideration, 
together  with  reasons  of  domestic  policy,  in- 
duced the  Japanese  government,  in  the  summer 
of  1922,  following  a  proposal  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  for  renewed  negotiations,  to  express 
its  willingness  to  evacuate  the  Siberian  main- 
land by  the  end  of  October  of  the  same  year. 
A  new  conference  took  place  in  September,  1922, 
at  Changchun  in  Manchuria,  at  which  Soviet 
Russia  was  officially  represented  through  Joffe, 
her  envoy  to  China. 

After  some  minor  agreements,  the  conference 
broke  up  because  Japan  was  as  yet  unwilling  to 
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deal  directly  with  the  Soviets.  In  conformity 
with  its  pledge,  the  Tokyo  government  withdrew 
its  troops  from  the  mainland  in  October.  Final- 
ly, under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  negotiated  with 
Russia  on  Jan.  20,  1025,  Japan  withdrew  her 
troops  from  Sakhalin  early  in  that  year.  This 
treaty  also  gi  anted  Japan  some  concessions  in 
the  area  she  was  evacuating. 

From  the  very  start,  the  connection  between 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment had  been  close  and  this  intimate  relation- 
ship grew  in  proportion  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  position  of  the  Chita  government,  to  the 
freeing  of  Siberian  soil  from  foreign  troops  and 
from  counter-revolutionists,  and  to  the  crystal- 
lization of  a  Soviet  Far  Eastern  policy,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  China.  In  December,  1920, 
a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  the  Far  East- 
ern Republic  and  Soviet  Russia  whereby  Kam- 
chatka was  ceded  to  Moscow.  At  the  aame  time, 
communism  came  more  and  more  to  the  foie  in 
the  inner  political  life  of  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public and  tended  to  submerge  the  original 
democratic  principles.  The  Communists  gradu- 
ally obtained  a  majority  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly at  Chita  and  the  Far  Eastein  Republic 
became  for  all  practical  purposes  a  part  of  the 
great  Soviet  organization  With  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Province  by  Japan,  all  of 
the  former  Asiatic  domains  of  the  Czar  were  in 
the  hands  of  revolutionary  Russia.  The  Far 
Eastern  Republic1,  having  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
was  liquidated  on  Nov.  13,  1922,  when  the 
Chita  National  Assembly  voted  to  turn  over 
all  power  to  a  revolutionary  committee  which 
operated  as  pait  of  the  Government  of  Ihe 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republics. 
The  undisputed  authority  of  the  Moscow  gov- 
ernment now  sti  etched,  in  the  vast,  thinly  pop- 
ulated, ami  undeveloped  territory  of  Siberia,  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  The 
history  of  Sibciia  became  thereafter  \\holly  part 
of  the  history  of  Soviet  Russia.  See  RUSSIA 

SICABD,  se'kar',  FRANCOIS  Lfio-N  (1862- 
).  A  French  sculptor  and  member  of  the 
Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  who  was  bom  at  Toms 
and  studied  under  Cavalher  arid  Barrias.  He 
won  first  piize  at  the  Rome  exhibition  in  1891 
and  in  1905  was  awarded  the  medal  of  honor  for 
his  statue  of  Geuige  Rand  His  works  include 
"The  Good  Samautan";  "Agar"  and  "Edipo"  in 
the  Luxenibouig  Museum;  statues  of  Cardinal 
Mejgnan  and  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  figures  for  the 
municipal  building  at  Tours. 

SIDIS,  BORIS.     See  PSYCHOLOGY,  ABNORMAL. 

SIEGFBIED,  ANDR£  (1875-  ) .  A  French 
writer  and  professor  at  the  ficole  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  who  was  born  in  Havre  and  educated 
at  the  Lyct'e  Condorcet,  the  Faculties  of  Letters 
and  Law,  and  the  ficole  des  Sciences  Politiqucs. 
In  August,  1929,  he  was  a  speaker  at  the  Wil- 
liainstown  Institute  of  Politics  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  best  known  in  America  for 
America  Comes  of  Age  (Lea  fitats-Ums  d'au- 
jourd'hui,  1927),  a  study  of  present-day  civiliza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  which,  as  well  as  La 
Democratic  en  Nouvelle-ZMande  (1904,  trans. 
1914)  and  Tableau  politique  de  la  France  de 
VOuesl  soti-s  la  111*  RepuUique  (1913),  received 
liteiary  prizes.  Other  works  were  Le  Canada 
( 1 906 )  ;  Deux  mois  en  Amerique  du  Nord  a 
la  veiHe  de  la  guerre  (1916);  a  translation  of 
G.  F.  Campbell's  De  Verdun  awp  Vosges  (1916) ; 
and  L'Anylct&rre  d'aujourd'hui  (Post-war  Brit- 
ain, 1924). 


SIEBBA  LEONE,  sft-Sr'ra  16-0'nd.  A  Brit- 
ish colony  and  protectorate  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  between  French  Guinea  and  Liberia. 
Area  of  colony,  about  4000  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion in  1921,  85,163,  of  whom  1161  were  Euro- 
peans. In  1911  the  population  was  75,572,  of 
whom  702  were  Europeans.  Freetown,  the  chief 
city,  had  44,142  inhabitants  in  1921,  as  compared 
with  34,090  in  1911.  The  protectorate  has  an 
area  of  27,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
(1921)  of  1,456,148.  The  colony  and  protecto- 
rate continue  to  depend  upon  the  export  of  palm 
kernels  and  cola  nuts,  which  form  87  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  exports.  Other  exports  are  palm 
oil,  piassava,  and  rice.  Exports  in  1913  totaled 
£1,731,252;  in  1920,  £2,949,380;  in  1927,  £1,767,- 
259.  Imports,  consisting  of  manufactured  goods, 
food,  diink,  tobacco,  and  coal,  totaled  £1,750,303 
in  1913;  in  1920,  £3,548,478;  in  1927,  £2,112,024. 
The  important  place  that  Germany  occupied  in 
the  colony's  export  trade — it  took  most  of  the 
palm  kernels — was  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  The  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  in  1927  was  4,058,059  tons. 
Revenues  for  1913  and  1927  were  £618,383  and 
£719,637;  expenditures  for  the  same  years  were 
£622,439  and  £754,610.  The  public  debt  on  Dec. 
31,  1927,  amounted  to  £1,729,848.  After  1912 
the  railway  fioni  Boia  Junction  was  extended  to 
Kainabai  (104  miles).  The  natives  gave  excel- 
lent assistance  to  Great  Britain  during  the  Woild 
War  and  aided  in  the  reduction  of  Kamerun. 
Their  dependence  for  foodstuffs  completely  upon 
impoitations  led  to  want  after  the  War  because 
of  prevailing  high  prices. 

SILESIA,  sMe'ahi-a  or  -aha,  UPPER,  This  re- 
gion was  the  seat  of  a  bitter  conflict  in  the 
yeais  1919-21,  resulting  in  the  transfer  to 
Poland  of  the  southern  and  eastern  districts 
(see  below).  This  left  Geunan  Upper  Silesia 
with  an  area  of  3746  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation (in  1925)  of  1,379.278.  The  population 
is  mixed.  According  to  the  German  census  of 
1910,  there  were  1,258,186  inhabitants  of  Polish 
extraction  and  884,045  Geimans  in  German 
Upper  Silesia  as  constituted  before  the  Woild 
War, 

Because  of  this  preponderance  of  the  Polish 
nationals,  the  Poles,  championed  by  the  French, 
stiongly  pressed  before  the  Peace  Conference 
their  claims  for  annexation  of  the  whole  region. 
There  was  an  economic  factor,  however,  not  to 
be  disregarded.  The  region  was  responsible  for 
one-fifth  of  Germany's  total  coal  production. 
The  vast  coal  basin,  stretching  from  Oppeln 
south  and  east  into  Teschen  and  Galicia,  by 
1913  had  produced  45,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
Besides,  great  iron  fields,  as  well  as  zinc  and 
lead  deposits,  contributed  to  make  the  section 
one  of  the  most  impoitant  industrial  centres  of 
central  Europe.  By  the  decision  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  region  was  constituted  a  plebi- 
scite area  and  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  was 
provided  for  and  granted  police  powers.  From 
February,  1920,  until  the  final  disposition  of 
the  region  (October,  1921),  the  whole  of  Upper 
Silesia  was  in  a  ferment  By  the  French  and  the 
Poles,  Germans  were  accused  of  colonizing  the 
area;  the  Allied  Commission,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  charged  by  Germans  with  showing  partiality 
toward  the  Poles  and  permitting  them  to  in- 
timidate inhabitants  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
districts  On  Mar.  20,  1921,  the  plebiscite  was 
taken.  The  count  showed  717,122  votes  for 
Germany  and  483,514  for  Poland.  In  the  chief 
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industrial  centres,  the  vote  was  preponderantly 
German.  As  the  division  of  the  territory  came 
up  for  consideration  before  the  Inter-Allied  Com- 
mission, the  disorders  increased.  Not  until  Allied 
troops  were  despatched  in  June,  1921,  did  some 
semblance  of  order  appear. 

The  impasse  caused  by  the  irreconcilability  of 
the  rival  demands  finally  prompted  the  Supreme 
Council  to  turn  over  adjudication  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  August  12.  A  commission  made  up 
of  representatives  of  Japan,  Brazil,  China,  Spain, 
and  Belgium,  reported  on  October  20.  The  re- 
port, as  accepted  by  the  League  Council,  virtu- 
ally conceded  all  of  Poland's  claims.  The  south- 
ern and  eastern  districts,  constituting  an  area  of 
1241  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  892,537, 
were  turned  over  to  Poland.  The  new  boundary, 
'  running  from  Oderberg  in  the  south  along  the 
Oder  Kiver  northwest  to  a  point  a  little  below 
Ratibor,  thence  northeast  to  Beiithen,  thence 
northwest  to  a  point  west  of  Lublinitz,  and 
finally  northeast  again  to  Lissau,  gave  to  Poland 
the  greater  share  of  the  so-called  Industrial 
Triangle  containing  four-fifths  of  the  coal  pro- 
duction and  nearly  all  the  metallurgical  plants, 
viz.,  half  of  the  county  of  Zabrze,  all  of  the  county 
of  Kattowitz,  and  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
counties  of  Beuthen  and  KonigHhutte.  Something 
of  the  natuie  of  the  division  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  of  the  07  collieries  in  operation  in  Upper 
Silesia,  47  were  allocated  to  Poland.  These 
mines,  in  1920,  had  produced  31,750,000  metric 
tons,  of  which  the  47  mines  falling  to  Poland 
were  credited  with  a  production  of  23,763,740 
metric  tons.  In  the  territory  allotted  to  Poland, 
T>  10,000  votes  had  been  cast  in  the  plebiscite,  of 
which  285,000  had  been  for  Poland  arid  222,000 
for  Germany.  As  a  nile,  German  votes  had  been 
m  a  majority  in  the  cities.  Because  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  whole  region  would  be  dislocated 
if  boundary  lines  were  drawn  immediately,  the 
League  Council  provided  a  body  of  administra- 
tive regulations.  All  of  Upper  Silesia,  for  15 
years,  was  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  mixed 
commission  of  Poles  and  Germans.  Railways 
were  to  continue  in  operation  under  their  old 
concessions  and  rates  were  to  be  uniform.  The 
existing  systems  of  water  supply  were  to  be  con- 
tinued. Though  the  German  and  Polish  customs 
laws  were  to  apply  forthwith  at  the  new  frontier, 
natural  products  coming  from  one  of  the  two 
zones  and  destined  for  consumption  in  the  other 
were  to  cross  the  frontier  duty-free.  The  same 
was  to  be  true  for  unfinished  products  needing 
completion.  For  1 5  years,  Poland  was  to  permit 
exportation  into  Germany  of  any  of  the  mineral 
products  in  the  Polish  zone,  and  Germany  was 
to  reciprocate.  Property  rights  were  to  be  re- 
spected as  well  as  the  rights  of  minorities.  On 
Oct.  27,  1921,  the  German  government  informed 
the  Council  of  Ambassadors  of  its  willingness  to 
accept  the  League's  decision,  though  it  protested 
against  what  it  termed  the  unfairness  of  the  divi- 
sion of  territory.  During  June  and  July,  1922, 
the  Inter-Allied  forces  evacuated  the  region,  and 
were  replaced  by  Poles  and  Germans.  The  Ger- 
mans proceeded  in  September,  in  their  zone,  to 
hold  an  election  on  the  question  of  home  rule  as 
against  continuance  as  a  province  in  the  Prus- 
sian state.  By  a  vote  of  almost  10  to  1,  the  deci- 
sion favored  the  erection  of  a  self-governing  state. 
The  Poles,  on  their  part,  divided  Polish  Upper  Sil- 
esia, together  with  Teachen,  into  three  electoral 
districts  for  elections  to  the  Polish  Parliament. 

See  POLAND,  under  History,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


SILK 

SILK.  The  United  States  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  silk-consuming  and  silk-manu- 
facturing country  in  the  world,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  dependent  entirely  upon  for- 
eign countries  for  raw  materials,  taking  approxi- 
mately three-quarters  of  the  world's  production, 
or  more  than  all  other  countries  combined.  Raw 
silk  is  also  the  leading  import  of  the  United 
States.  As  Japan  is  the  leading  producer  of  raw 
silk  ( see  Table  I ) ,  it  is  natural  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States'  silk  imports  come  from 
that  country,  with  China  and  Italy  ranking  second 
and  third,  respectively.  In  1928  the  raw  silk  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  amounted  to  88,- 
269,000  pounds,  valued  'at  $373,331,000.  The 
countries  from  which  it  was  imported  were  as 
follows : 


Prance 
Italy 
China  and  Hongkong 
Japan. 
Other  countries 

Pounds 
40,081 
792,231 
10,527,407 
61,111,650 
17,946 

f         243,403 
3,599,671 
45,948,660 
318,123,930 
81,680 

The  total  imports  of  silk  and  manufactured 
silk  during  the  year  1028  were  valued  at  $414,- 
028,390  That  moat  of  this  material  is  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1028  the  total  manufactures  of  silk  exported 
were  valued  at  $18,047,749. 

The  condition  of  the  silk-manufactures  in- 
dustry in  the  United  StatcH  in  recent  years  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying  statistics  from  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  (Vnsus 

The  world's  production  of  raw  silk  including 
tiiHsah  silk  for  the  crop  yoais  from  1013-14  to 
1022-23  is  given  below.  The  years  1923-29  are 
given  in  Table  I. 


WORLD'S    RAW    SILK     PRODUCTION    BY     CRO1! 


1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 

YEARS 
(In  pound*) 
59,972,000    1918-J9 
48,468,000    1919-20 
53,090,000    1920-21 
59,800,000    1921-22 
59,007,000    1922-23 

56,307,000 
61,040,000 
46,500,500 
64,638,000 
69,857,000 

Raw  silk  not  only  is  Japan's  leading  export 
but  is  the  most  important  item  in  commerce  be- 
tween  that  country  and  the  United  States,  natu- 
rally affecting  to  a  marked  degree  relations  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  An  American  technical 
committee  visited  Japan  in  1928  and  was  in  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  Japanese  silk  or- 
ganizations and  firms  regarding  raw-silk  classi- 
fication. At  these  conferences,  an  analysis  was 
made  of  the  problems  confronting  the  industry 
and  plans  were  inaugurated  for  an  international 
technical  raw-silk  conference  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  raw-silk-producing  and 
-consuming  countries  were  to  participate.  A 
study  was  to  be  made  of  raw  silk  in  relation  to 
the  requirements  of  silk  manufacturers  BO  that 
mutual  benefits  and  further  and  more  complete 
standardizations  would  renult.  Table  III  (on 
page  1457),  from  the  Silk  Association  of  America 
gives  Japanese  production  and  exports  for  the  ten 
calendar  years  1919-28. 

As  showing  the  importance  of  raw  silk  in  in- 
ternational commerce,  there  was  established  on 
Sept.  11,  1928,  a  national  Raw-Silk  Exchange  in 
New  York  which  straightway  functioned  satis- 
factorily and  apparently  filled  a  distinct  need. 
This  exchange  was  able  to  create  a  recognized 
price  basis  and  formed  a  connecting  link  between 
the  supply  market  in  Japan  and  the  consumer  in 
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TABLE  I—  WOKLD  RAW  SILK  PRODUCTION,  INCLUDING  TU88AII  SILK 
[Compiled  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  S\lk  Association  of  America  \ 
1928-1929°            1927-28               1926-27             1925-26             3924-25 
Pounds                Pounds                Pounds               Pounds               Pounds 
Europe                                          11,188,000          11,034,000          9,215,000        10,449,000        12.5,13,000 
Jtaly                                           10,560,000           10,201,000           8,499,000           9,656,000         11,585,000 
Franco                                             452,000                 650,000              529,000              573,000               739,000 
Spain                                                176,000                 183,000               187,000              220,000              209,000 

1923-24 
Pounds 
11,519,000 
10,803,000 
562,000 
154,000 

Levant 

Asia      Total    quantity    ex- 
ported ft 
Chum,    Shanghai 
China,    Canton 
Japan 
India 

Total,   pounds 
Tusbnh 
Grand   total,    pounds 

2,381,000 

2,293,000 

2,359,000 

2,524,000 

1,984,000 

1,676,000 

91,050,000 
12,534,000  <• 
5,919,000 
72,366,000 
231,000 

87,270,000 
12,313,000  ° 
5,809,000 
68,839,000 
309,000 

84,337,000 
10,825,000  « 
7,055,000 
06,19.1,000 
264,000 

72,874,000 
10,394,000  ' 
5,302,000 
56,978,000 
200,000 

69,631,000 
8,817,000  c 
6,550,000 
54,064,000 
200,000 

• 

53,015,000 
8,697,000  ° 
6,018,000 
38,100,000 
200,000 

104,619,000 

100,597,000 

95,911,000 

85,847,000 

84,148,000 

f>6,2!0,000 

958,000 

970,000 

1,400,000 

2,205,000 

1,712,000 

990,000 

105,577,000 

101,567,000 

97,311,000 

88,052,000 

85,800,000 

67,200,000 

•  Esli  mated 

6  The  total  production  of  raw  silk  in  Asia  is  an  unknown  quantity,  therefore  expeit  figures  have  been  used. 

r  Excludes  tussah   silk 

The  domestic  consumption  of  raw  silk  including  tussah)  in  China  is  estimated  to  be  52  per  cent  of  the 
production  The  exports  from  Canton  and  Shanghai  during  the  season  1928—29  were  39,400,000  would  indi- 
cate a  crop  of  appioximately  41,000,000  pounds.  The  Japan  crop  -\\as  estimated  at  87,500,000 


TABLE   II  —  SILK  INDUSTRY 
Source     U     S     Bureau  of  the  Census 
Wage 

Value 

Estab- 

earners 

Primary 

added  by 

Section,  and  year 

lish- 

(avoiage 

horse 

Wages 

Cost  of  ma- 

Value of 

manufac- 

ments 

ri  umbei) 

power 

terials 

pioduits 

ture. 

Silk  manufnrtiiioK 

United   Kt,itt»-  — 

1H99 

483 

6r>.416 

53,565 

$20,982.104 

$62,406,605 

$107,250,258 

$44,849,  5<>3 

190') 

852 

1)9,037 

02,100 

38,570,085 

107,700,910 

190,91  ],Gli7 

89,144,751 

1914     • 

002 

108,170 

111,417 

17  10H.169 

144,442,  .121 

2.->4,011,J57 

109,508,9,J6 

1919 

l,3f>9 

2<>,782 

17,  {,748 

108,220,3,10 

388,409,022 

OH8  409  52.  J 

{00,000,501 

1921 

1.5(1  5 

21,  ,178 

("> 

1  1,1,  I9r»  020 

'I.l7.~>r,8,799 

58,1,118,756 

245  859,957 

192  I 

1,598 

25,234 

206,020 

120.S19.454 

479,038,263 

7M  .'122,119 

282,28.1,850 

1925 

1  659 

,12  509 

212,609 

142  7'l.i  5  '59 

48  1,122,527 

808  979,.  199 

124  850,872 

1927 

1,648 

27,643 

221,249 

140,053,588 

4  15,  .590,  676 

750,12.1,705 

301,7  5  1,029 

Paterson,  N    J  — 

3921 

593 

16,666 

<») 

17,954,  Or,2 

48,097,534 

87,  .i:i2.  529 

38  0  J4  995 

192  J 

614 

16,830 

(b) 

20,  J82  777 

69.687  125 

112.  IOO,:i7H 

42  41  5,25  J 

1925 

d91 

lf>,  368 

(*) 

22,043,  M  7 

66,  60  1,1  52 

110,848  379 

44,247.227 

1927 

704 

3  1,028 

(") 

21,  Old,  614 

50,960,197 

105.K71.H38 

48,911,641 

•Not  called  for  in  schedule  for  1921.      6  Not  available 


the  United  States.  A  grading  and  warehousing 
committee,  as  well  as  an  inspection  buieau,  was 
established  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
definite  basis  for  the  various  transactions. 
Future  contracts  formed  an  important  feature  of 
the  business  of  the  bilk  exchange  and  it  ^as  be- 
lieved that  the  industry  would  be  stabilized 
through  the  facilities  thus  provided.  Transac- 

TABLE    III — JAPAN'S    RAW    SILK    PRODUCTION 

ANT)  EXPORTS 

From    The  Silk   Ant>ociation  of  America 
Ten  Calendar  Years,   1919-1U28 

lOxpoits  to  all  Countries 

Value 


if  ears 

Production 

Pounds 

1928 

K7,5()1,HOO«      72 

1927 

82,980  000          6<J 

1920 

76,100000          5fl 

1925 

71,000,000         57 

924 

02,642,7,18         49 

92'J 

55,854,209  *      34 

922 

r>2,891,7'18         4T 

921 

51,5.07,548         34 

920 

48,220,419         2: 

9]J) 

52,507.399         37 

ids 

Value 

per  11> 

,239 

$347,115,227 

$4  79 

,015 

357,378,742 

5  18 

,358 

349,592,478 

5  97 

,280 

367,256,829 

6  33 

,276 

282,370,601 

573 

,625 

275,045,045 

790 

,341 

334  018,700 

7  34 

,203 

207,936,385 

600 

,422 

190,784,374 

8  26 

,124 

310,873,826 

8  21 

Tlie  necessity  for  such  attempts  at  stabilizing 
is  most  apparent  when  it  is  reali/cd  that  few 
commodities  fluctuate  moie  from  yeai  to  \ear 
than  law  silk,  and  an  accompanying  table  indi- 
cates the  aveiage  price  per  pound  at  New  York 
o\ei  a  number  of  years.  Often  there  is  a  con- 
siderable fluctuation  in  a  single  year,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  1028,  when  the  monthly  a\erage  for 
Japanese  double  extra  cracks  Tanged  from  $4  83 
per  pound  in  July  to  $538  in  Apiil,  01  in  192<>, 
when  from  an  aveiage  of  $(>  76  the  price  fell  to 
$5  (>3  in  December  Yearly  averages  are  given  in 
Table  IV 


TABLE    IV — HAW    SILK      AVERAdK    PRICE    PER 

POUND   AT  NEW  YORK 
Yeaily  average  Japanese          Chinese 


"  Estimated 

6  Includes  approximately  4,000,000   pounds  destroyed 
in  eaithquake,  Sept    1,   1923 

tions  during  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
National  Raw  Silk  Exchange,  totaled  105,555 
bales  of  raw  silk,  valued  at  approximately  $107,- 
fil 0,750.  This  turnover,  it  was  stated,  was  equiv- 
alent to  31  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  Ja- 
panese silk  consumed  during  the  period. 


or  j  ear 

iaw  silk  a 

law  silk  b 

1916-1920 

$6  88 

$796 

1921-1925 

6  74 

7  41 

1913 

3  72 

4  46 

1920 

8  61 

994 

1921 

592 

6  51 

1922 

7  18 

8  03 

1923 

822 

9  18 

1924 

601 

(i  67 

1925 

6  38 

0  68 

1926 

6  04 

6  35 

1927 

536 

5  56 

1928 

5  12 

5  13 

«  Double  extra  cracks. 

b  Steam  filature,   third  category ,   formerly  known   as 
China  bebt  No    1. 
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TABLE 
Source  : 

All  unmanufactured 

V—  IMPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  SILK 
U.  B.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Unmanufactured  silk 
Total  unmanufactured 

81 

Ik 

Co- 

Yearly aver- 

Quantity 

Value 

Year* 

Value 

Quantity 

Total 

Japan 

China 

coons 

Waste 

age  ° 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1H71-1880  » 

pounds 
1,340 

dollars 
6,390 

1910 

dollars 
67,130 

pounds 
23,457 

pounds 
20,363 

pounds 
11,958 

pounds 
4,084 

pounds 
49 

pounds 
3,045 

1881-1890 

5,328 

16,775 

1913 

84,915 

32,102 

26,049 

17,425 

5,511 

158 

5,894 

1891-19nOO 

9,259 

26,843 

1920 

301,038 

39,660 

30,058 

22,904 

5,932 

201 

9,401 

1901-1905 

15,798 

45,968 

1921 

264,723 

52,332 

45,855 

31,704 

9,587 

128 

6,849 

1922 

871,629 

58,467 

50,712 

40,029 

8,378 

117 

7,638 

1906-1910 

20,281 

67,414 

1923 

401,655 

61,954 

49,482 

33,354 

12,262 

410 

12,062 

1911-1915 

30,190 

82,703 

19J  6-1920 

45,641 

235,332 

1924 

335,041 

60,603 

51,281 

44,307 

4,681 

132 

9,189 

1921-1925 

62,030 

356,287 

1925 

408,386 

76,795 

63,764 

49,685 

10,341 

95 

12,936 

1926 

402,676 

77,666 

66,422 

53,793 

10,250 

111 

11,133 

1927 

399,088 

86,344 

74,005 

61,797 

10,788 

59 

12,281 

1928 

373,331 

88,269 

75,489 

64,112 

10,527 

55 

12,725 

"Fiscal  jears  to  1915,  inclusive,  calendar  years  thereafter 

*  Figures   represent   raw   silk   only,    quantity   for   other  unmanufactured  bilk  not  having  been  reported. 


The  accompanying  tables  are  of  interest  as 
showing  the  development  of  the  American  silk  in- 
dustry in  recent  years  as  revealed  by  imports  of 
unmanufactured  silk  and  the  production  of  fab- 
rics and  other  manufactures  in  census  years. 
This  is  shown  further  in  the  data  collected  by 
the  U.  IS.  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  bien- 
nial census  of  manufactures  taken  in  1928,  when 
the  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  products,  not  including  knit 
goods  made  of  silk,  reported,  for  1927,  a  total  out- 
put valued  at  $7f>0,123,70r>,  a  decrease  of  7  3  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  $808,979,399  report  for 
1925,  the  last  preceding  census  year  The  total 
for  1927  was  made  up  as  follows  •  All-silk  broad 
silks,  385,530,447  square  yards,  valued  at  $370,- 
919,357,  silk-mixed  broad  silks,  127,290,292 
square  yards,  $108,096,047;  velvets,  5,484,095 
square  jards,  $11,909,215;  plushes,  1,309,094 
square  yards,  $2,747,745;  upholsteries  and  tapes- 
tries, 3,705,240  square  yards,  $8,302,979 ,  thrown 
silk,  for  sale,  11,408,721  pounds,  $70,247,417; 
spun  silk,  for  sale,  4,455,990  pounds,  $15,090,- 
165;  ribbons,  $36,040,945;  miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts, $70,998,258,  receipts  for  contract  work, 
$48,565,577.  In  addition,  silk  products  were 
manufactured  to  some  extent  by  establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  other  lines  of  manufacture. 
The  value  of  such  commodities  thus  made  as  sec- 
ondary products  outside  the  industry  amounted 
to  $7,131,055  in  ]927  and  $4,729,234  in  1925 


The  American  silk  industry  embraces  two 
classes  ot  establishments  (1)  Those  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  finished  silk 
products,  not  including  knit  fabrics,  hosiery,  and 
other  knit  goods  made  of  silk;  (2)  those  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  yarn, 
known  technically  as  orgaiizine,  tram,  hard  or 
crfipe  twist,  and  spun  silk,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  warps.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  the  second  class  of  establishments  is 
done,  on  a  contiact  basis,  on  niateiials  owned  by 
others. 

Of  the  1648  establishments  repoiting  for  1927, 
819  weie  located  in  New  Jeisey,  4IU)  in  Ponii&j  1- 
vania,  181  in  New  York,  35  in  Connecticut,  33  in 
Massachusetts,  31  in  Rhode  Island,  14  in  Vn- 
ginia,  7  in  Maryland,  and  the  remaining  38  in  15 
othei  States.  Patoison,  N.  J.,  with  an  out- 
put in  1927  valued  at  $106,000,000,  is  the  laigeat 
centre  of  the  induatiy  In  1025  the  industry  was 
repieseiited  by  105!)  establishments,  the  dec-lease 
to  1648  in  1927  being  the  net  result  of  a  loss  of 
340  and  a  gain  of  320.  Of  the  establishments 
lost,  255  went  out  of  business  prior  to  1927,  39 
weie  idle  thioughout  the  yeai,  26  reported  com- 
modities other  than  silk  as  their  principal  prod- 
ucts in  1927  and  WCMC  therefore  transferied  to 
the  appiopnate  industnes,  and  20  reported  prod- 
ucts valued  at  less  than  $5000.  (No  data  are 
tabulated  at  the  biennial  censuses  for  establish- 
ments with  products  under  $5000  in  value.)  Of 


Class 

Value,  all  classes 
Broad  silks- 
All   silk 
Silk  mixed 
Velvets 
Plushes 

Upholsteries  and  tapestries 
Thrown  silk  for  sale   (organ- 

zme,    tram,    and    crepe 

twist) 

Spun  silk  for  sale 
Machine    twist,    sewing,    and 

floss  silk 
Rayou  yam,  thrown,  twisted, 

or   wound    into   different 

forms      from      those      in 

which  purchased 
Ribbons 
Fringes,    gimps,    braids,    and 

binding 

All  other  products 
Receipts  for  contract  work 


TABLE  VI — PRODUCTION  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  OP  SILK  GOODS 
Source     U    S    Bureuu   of  the  Census 
Quantity  (thousands  of  units) 


1914 


1921         1925 


1927 


square  yards 
do 

142,713 
73,320 

230,903  384,725  385,530 
47,508  98,341   127,296 

do 

15,318 

6,410 

6,078 

5,485 

do 

9,115 

6,501 

925  » 

1,310 

do 

478 

1,276 

2,675 

3,705 

n- 

e 

pounds 

4,070    6,430 

9,660 

11,409 

do 

1,607    4,737 

4,692 

4,456 

Value  (thousands*of  dollars) 
1914         1921         1925  1927 

254,011  583,419  808,979      750,124 

90,690  284,761  426,000      37f>,9J9 

41,030     5(1,29(1  10:1,121      108,696 

8,570     16,000     14,625        11,909 

10,136     12,126       2,1152  b       2,748 

840        3,826       5,037           8,303 


16,024     47,071     66,478 
4,577     17,115     20,364 


70,247 
15,696 


do 


1,562         ,1,888       1,624          1,382       9,682     17,921     14,94)1        12,242 


pounds        (r) 


4,687 


8,602 


38,201 


(«•)     10,228 
53,598  52,061 


15,788 
36,041 


4,099     22,792     21,307        18,792 

15,762     22,083     23,573        24,176 

8,401     29,829     48,943        48,566 


"Quantity  for  1914  Riven  in  linear  yards 

b  In  addition,  772,881  square  yards,  valued  at  $1,872,500,  of  bilk  and  silk -mixed  plushes  were  reported  by  es- 
tablishments engaged  primarily  in  the  cotton-goods  and   woolen-goods  industries. 
r  No  comparable  data.     Included   in  "All  other  products." 
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the  establishments  gained,  16  had  manufactured 
other  classes  of  commodities  as  their  principal 
products  in  1925  and  313  reported  for  the  first 
time  at  the  1927  census. 

The  United  States  not  only  imports  manufac- 
tured silk,  but  has  a  considerable  export  of  silk 
manufactures.  Manufactures  of  hosiery  by  1928 
were  reported  to  the  amount  of  899,824  dozen 
pairs  valued  at  $9,657,763,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
British  South  Africa,  Cuba,  and  South  America 
being  important  customers. 


TABLE    VII  —  IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OF   MAN- 
UFACTURED  SILK 
Source.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dornehtic  Commerce 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Yearly  average  * 

All  silk  manufactures 
Imports  6           Exports 

1871-1880 

27,06.* 

53 

1881-1890 

34,162 

83 

1891-1900 

29,775 

2G8 

1901-1905 

32,215 

425 

1906-1910 

33,725 

8.15 

3911-1915 

28,306 

2,230 

3916-1920 

47,121 

30,735 

3921-1925 

40,911 

12,992 

Year  « 

All  bilk  manufactures 

Imports 

Exports 

1920 

75,419 

26.H21 

3921 

48,27fj 

9,b7iS 

1922 

37,413 

13,824 

3923 

44,597 

11,136 

1924 

37,699 

34,148 

3925 

36,739 

38,1*2 

1926 

40,570 

17,7HH 

1927 

42,2!U 

18,647 

1928 

41,298 

18,047 

Silk  fabrics  ' 

Imports 

Exports 

1920 

35,5r>l 

K.775 

1921 

24,:ru 

3/138 

1922 

17,923 

.1,870 

3923 

17,930 

'2,<>VJ 

1924 

13,402 

2,711 

1925 

14,255 

3,152 

1926 

38,627 

3.K70 

1927 

37,Hh2 

2,71.8 

1928 

16,426 

IJ.448 

•Fiscal  years,  1871  to  1915  inclusive,  calendar  years 
thereafter 

6  Imports  of  rayon  are  included  in  the  total  of  silk 
manufactures  prior  to  1911  Rayon  was  fiist  shown 
sepatately  in  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  in 
1907.  Tho  values  of  rayon  imports  for  consumption 
from  1907  to  3930,  inclusive,  vere  as  follows  1907, 
$908099,  190H,  $1,360,291,  1909,  $1,427,909;  1910, 
$2,062,357. 

"Broad  silks  onlv,  classed  as  dress  goods  in  exports 
prior  to  1922  Pile  fabncs  are  not  imluded  in  tho 
imports  of  silk  fabrics  for  any  year  nor  in  exports 
after  1921. 

SILVER.  Tlio  production  of  silver  in  tho 
United  States  wap  greatly  increased  during  the 
period  from  1920  to  1023,  because  of  the  passage 
of  the  Pittman  Act  (Apr.  23,  1918)  which  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  coinage  purposes  of  a  certain  vol- 
ume of  silver  at  the  fixed  price  of  $1  per  ounce 
Recently,  American  silver  producers  have  claimed 
that  this  act  was  never  completely  carried  out 
and  they  have  taken  their  case  to  the  courts  in 
an  attempt  to  force  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  complete  its  purchase  of  silver  under  the 
terms  of  the  Pittman  Act. 

Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  world's 
silver  production  is  from  the  American  conti- 
nents. Mexico  is  the  leading  producer,  followed 
by  the  United  States  arid  Canada.  Utah  is  the 
leading  silver  producer  in  the  United  States 
followed  by  Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  Colorado  in  the  order  named.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  domestic  silver  production 
is  from  the  silver-lead  and  silver-leaa-zhic  ores 


of  Utah  and  Idaho,  as  well  as  from  the  copper 
ores  of  Utah,  Montana,  and  Arizona. 

Featuring  the  silver  market  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  demonetization  and  debasement  of 
silver  coinage  in  a  number  of  European  coun- 
tries such  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. Thus,  a  large  supply  of  secondary  silver 


PRODUCTION 

OF  SILVER  IN  THE 

WORLD  • 

Oalendar 

Fine 

Commercial 

yeais 

ounces 

value 

1914 

172,263,596 

$  95,261,769 

1915 

173,000,507 

89,911,664 

1916 

181,298,645 

124,352,874 

1917 

186,611,879 

166,676,449 

1918 

203,428,148 

200,266,876 

1919 

179,849,940 

201,588,402 

1920 

173,260,580 

176,621,835 

1921 

171,285,542 

108,110,295 

1922 

213,541,784 

145,067,467 

1923 

243,265,000 

157,876,000 

3924 

239,107,000 

159,675,000 

1925 

245,186,000 

169,335,000 

3926 

253,186,000 

157,256,000 

1927 

252,182,000 

142,155,070 

1928 

ABuieau  of  the  Mint. 

hiiH  conic  upon  the  market  and,  together  with  un- 
Hettled  conditions  in  China  and  India,  the  two 
largest  coiibumoi  s  of  silver,  has  served  to  depress 
silver  prices.  Commeicial  consumption  of  silver 
is  lepoited  as  excellent,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  though  it  appears  likely  that 
prices  will  remain  not  far  from  their  present 
level,  as  the  production  of  silver  from  the  large 
copper  and  lead-zinc  operations  increases.  The 
enactment  by  the  Indian  government  of  its  Re- 
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Calendar 

Fino 

Commercial 

years 

ounces 

\alue 

3914 

72,455,100 

$40,007,700 

3915° 

74,9^1,075 

37,397,300 

3916 

74,414,802 

48,953,000 

3917 

71,740,362 

59,078,100 

1938 

67,810,139 

06,485,129 

1919 

56,682,415 

63,533,652 

1920 

55,361,573 

60,801,955 

1921 

63,052,441 

53,052,441 

1922 

56,240,048 

56,240,048 

1923 

73,335,170 

60,134,839 

19114 

65,407,186 

43,822,814 

192* 

66,155,424 

45,911,864 

192fi 

62,718,74b 

39,136,497 

3927 

58,646,622 

33,252,635 

1U28 

56,020,268 

32,771,857 

Record  production. 


PRODUCTION    OF    SILVER    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES   IN    1928 

Silver 


States 

Ounces 

Value  • 

Alaska 

463,423 

$       271,103 

Anzona 

6,346,744. 

3,712,845 

California 

1,400,525 

824,572 

Colorado 

3,973,410 

2,  ,124,445 

(Jeoiffia 

4 

2 

Idaho 

8,877,857 

5,19,'!,  5-ih 

Illinois 

2,616 

1,510 

Michigan 

4,349 

2,544 

Missouri 

151,736 

88,766 

Montana 

10,001,981 

5,851,159 

Nevada 

5,391,732 

3,154,lb3 

New  Mexico 

799,414 

467,657 

North  Carolina 

3 

2 

Oregon 

28,234 

16,517 

Pennsylvania 

6,724 

3,934 

South    Carolina 

4 

2 

South   Dakota 

89,634 

52,436 

Tennessee 

94,987 

55,567 

Texas 

1,391,295 

813,908 

Utah 

16,855,729 

9,860,601 

Washington 

94,495 

55,280 

Wyoming 

1  J 

8 

Philippine  Islands 

36,3™ 

21,270 

Totals 

56,020,208 

$32,771,857 

0  Value   at  58  5    cents  per   ounce,   the   average   New 
York  price  of  bar  silver. 
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serve  Bank  Bill  in  192C  was  a  bearish  influence 
on  the  silver  market,  as  the  Bill  piovided  for  the 
sale  of  part  of  the  Indian  government's  large 
silver  reserves  on  the  open  market  In  1928  the 
Indian  government  announced,  however,  that  ac- 
tion on  the  sale  of  its  silver  reserves  had  been 
postponed. 

SIMMEL,  GEORQ  (1858-1018).  A  German 
philosopher  and  historian  (see  VOL.  XXI).  One 
of  the  clearest  and  internationally  most  re- 
spected thinkers  befoie  the  World  War,  Siinmel 
took  to  heart  the  European  catastrophe.  He 
sought  refuge  in  the  philosophy  of  art  and 
composed  an  appreciation  of  Rembrandt  (1917). 
Shortly  before  his  death,  ho  wrote  his  philoso- 
phic testament,  published  under  (lie  title,  Le'bens- 
ansehaitung  (1918).  He  published  also  Zur 
Psychologic  Her  Jtnegttneurose  (1918).  A  num- 
ber of  studies  on  Simmel  and  the  various 
phases  of  his  philosophy  were  published  in  Gei- 
many  after  his  death;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Max  Adlci's  Ceorg  Rimmcls  JJedeut- 
unq  fur  die  (tcistesyesehiehte  (1919). 

SIMMONS,  FU«NI*OLD  MCLLNDKL  (1854- 
).  A  United  States  Senator  (see  VOL. 
XXI).  He  was  reclected  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  1918  and  1924  (receiving  a  majority 
of  111,000  in  1924).  In  the  period  of  Democia- 
tic  control  of  the  Senate,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance  (1913—19)  and  coauthor 
of  the  Underwood -Simmons  Taiiff  Act.  In  1929 
he  was  lankiug  Demociatic  member  of  the  finance 
committee,  as  well  as  senior  Democratic  Senator. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  com- 
merce and  of  the  joint  committee  on  internal 
revenue  taxation.  He  was  member  for  Noith 
Carolina  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
from  1924  to  1928.  For  many  yeais,  lie  waa  in 
control  of  the  Democratic  State  oiganization  and 
his  refusal  to  support  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  candidate  in  1928,  ^as  held 
responsible  for  the  tfooxer  victory  in  that  State. 
SIMMONS  COLLEGE.  A  nonscctariaii  tech- 
nical institution  for  women  at  Boston,  Mass, 
founded  in  1899.  The  student  enrollment  in- 
creased from  1083  in  1915  to  1459  in  the  fall 
of  1928.  During  the  same  time,  the  faculty  was 
increased  from  118  to  130  members,  and  the 
libraiy  from  22,000  to  44,000  volumes  Pro- 
ductive funds  in  1928  totalled  $3,290,296  and  the 
income  for  the  yeai  was  $49.1,4 16  Ceitam 
changes  in  the  requncments  foi  admission  were 
instituted  in  1920;  three  years  instead  of  two  of 
language  were  lequned,  "free  margin"  subjects 
weie  accepted  with  limitations,  and  no  conditions* 
were  allowed.  President,  Henry  Lefa\our,  Ph  D., 
LL.D 

SIMON,  CHARLES  EDMUND  (1 8(5(3-1  <)27).  An 
American  physician,  biochemist,  bactei  lologist, 
and  zoologist,  born  at  Baltimoic  and  educated 
at  Johns  Hopkins  (AB,  1S88)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  (Ml),  1890).  In  1897  he 
opened  a  pnvate  clinical  laboiatory  in  "Balti- 
more, the  first  of  its  kind,  and  from  1910  to 
1920,  was  a  member  of  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  where  he  taught 
especially  biochemistry  and  pathology.  He  was 
lecturer  in  zoology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(1920-22)  and  in  filtiable  viruses  (1922-27), 
becoming  a  full  professor  there  in  June,  1927 
He  died  in  November  His  chief  publications 
are  Physiological  Chemistry  (1901),  Infection 
and  Immunity  (1911);  and  Human  Infection 
Carriers  (1919).  He  was  also  managing  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Uygienc. 


SIMON,  RT.  HON.  SIB  JOHN  (ALLBEBBOOK) 
(1873-  ).  A  British  lawyer  and  public 
official  who  was  educated  at  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1899,  and  first  came  into  promi- 
nence as  junior  counsel  for  the  Biitish  govern- 
ment in  the  Alaska  Boundaiy  Arbitration  of 
1903.  He  entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in 
1906,  retaining  his  seat  until  1918,  became 
King's  Counsel  in  1908,  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1910,  was  knighted  in  the  same  year, 
made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  "Royal  Vic- 
torian Order  in  the  next,  and  a  Privy  Coun- 
cilor in  1912.  He  was  Solicitor  General  (1910- 
13),  Attoincy  General  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
(1913-15),  and  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affaiis  (1915-16),  resigning  because  he  did  not 
appi  ove  of  conscription.  He  served  on  the  French 
fiont,  howevei,  as  a  major  in  the  Koyal  Air  Foice 
(1917-18).  In  1922  he  reentered  Paihament. 
His  Tlnce  Speeches  on  the  d'eneral  Rlrike  (1926) 
had  an  impoitant  modifying  influence  on  the 
Tiade  Union  Congress  lie  declared  the  strike 
illegal  and  the  funds  of  the  paiticipating  unions 
attachable.  In  1927  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Pailiamentary  Statutory  Commission  on 
Indian  Reforms  which  was  to  suggest  iccoinmen- 
dations  for  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  Act  of  1919.  See  INDIA,  under 
II  ml  or  if 

SIMONDS,  FRANK  H(BHUKBT)  (1878-  ). 
An  American  join  mil ist  (see  VOL.  XXI).  In 
1914  he  l>eca,me  military  contributor,  and  after 
the  Woild  \\ai,  foieign  editoi  of  The  Review  of 
Reviews  (New  York),  and  was  an  associate 
editor  of  the  New  Yoik  Tubune  fiom  Match, 
1915,  to  December,  1918  After  1918  he  con- 
tiibutcd  to  a  syndicate  of  American  and  Kuro- 
pean  newspapers  lie  \*as  deunated  by  the 
go\ernnients  of  Franco,  ]  in  mania,  Poland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Greece.  lie  ^rote.  They  Shall  Not 
Pasti — 1  erdun  (1910),  and  a  History  of  the 
World  Heir  (5  vol.s  ) 

SIMONS,  UBORCJE  ALBKRT  (1874-  ).  An 
American  cleigyman,  born  at  LaPorte,  Ind.,  and 
educated  at  Diew  Theological  Seminary  He 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chuich  in  1899  and  pleached  in  Biooklyn  and 
New  York  (1ity  In  1907  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  Mis- 
sion Conteieuce  and  was  superintendent  of  the 
Russia  Mission  Conference  (1921-24)  and  the 
Baltic  and  Sla\ic  Mission  Confeieiice  after 
1924.  He  founded  thiee  publications,  Method- 
ism in  tft/A'sw/,  Chritttianskif  PobonnL,  in  Petio- 
grad  and  the  Kaltie  and  Mavie  llulletin  Dur- 
ing the  World  War,  he  \vas  chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  Committee  in  Russia.  In  the  winter 
of  1920,  he  had  chaige  of  the  distribution  of 
lelief  supplies  went  by  the  Methodists  to  Finland 
and  Russia.  He  was  manage]  of  the  1  \ussia 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  In  1923  he  estab- 
lished the  M.  E.  Training  Institute  for  the 
Baltic  Statefe 

SIMPLON  TUNNEL.  See  TUNNELS 
SIMPSON,  SUTHERLAND  (1863-1920).  A 
Scottish  American  physician  and  physiologist, 
bom  in  the  Orkneys,  Scotland,  and  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Sc.B.,  1894,  M.I)., 
1901).  He  was  head  of  the  departments  of 
physiology  and  biochemistiy  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity (1908-20)  and  was  the  author  of  many 
papers  on  physiological  subjects,  on  the  central 
nervous  system,  animal  heat,  and  secretions. 
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SIMS,  WILLIAM  SOWDEN  (1858-  ).  An 
American  naval  officer  (see  VOL.  XXI).  He 
was  president  of  the  Naval  War  College  in  1917, 
became  a  vice  admiral  in  command  of  United 
States  naval  forces  opci  ating  in  European  waters 
in  1917,  and  an  admiral  in  1918,  was  again  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  War  College  in  1919, 
and  retired  in  1922  with  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral.  In  1920  in  an  extensive  report  to  the 
United  States  Senate  subcommittee,  he  alleged 
grave  errors  in  the  management  of  United  States 
mwal  operations  during  the  World  War  He 
was  coauthor  with  Burton  J.  Hendrick  of  The 
Victory  at  Sea  (1920),  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  the  best  hook  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States  published  that  year. 

SINCLAIR,  sln'klur,  HAKKY  FORD  (1870- 
).  AmeiiL'tiii  oil  producer  and  refiner,  born 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  He  was  educated  at  public 
schools  in  Kansas,  and  studied  pharmacy  at 
the  Univeisity  of  Kansas.  After  spending  some 
years  in  the  drug  business,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  oil  and  became  piesident  of  the  Sinclair 
Oil  arid  Helming  Corporation  and  the  Sinclair 
Gulf  Corpoiation,  which  in  1919  weie  consoli- 
dated as  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corpor- 
ation, of  which  he  became  chanman.  Dining 
1923-24,  the  leasing  from  the  Government  of 
the  Teapot  Dome  oil  propeities  by  this  corpo- 
ration led  to  a  congressional  investigation  and 
a  demand  for  the  annulment  of  the  leases  In 
1917  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  oil,  law  materials,  minerals,  and 
metals  of  the  National  Research  Council.  In 
addition  to  his  oil  interests,  he  held  office  or 
directorships  in  various  fiduciary  corporations 
in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa  In 
March,  1927,  Sinclair  WHS  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  contempt  of  the  U.  S  Senate  in  i  of  using  to 
testify  on  the  Teapot  Dome  leases  A  prison 
sentence  of  thiee  months  was  imposed,  which 
he  served  in  1929  In  November,  1927,  a  mis- 
trial was  declared  in  the  conspuacy  charge  re- 
lated to  the  Teapot  Dome  leasing  because  agents 
of  the  defense  had  approached  jmom.  In  a 
second  trial,  Sinclan  was  acquitted  on  Api  il  21, 
1928,  of  charges  of  conspiracy  with  Fall  to  de- 
fiaud  the  (-ioveinment 

SINCLAIR,  MAY  (  ?  -  ) .  An  English 
writer  of  psychological  novels  arid  critic  (see  VOL. 
XXI).  Hei  later  books  weie  wi  itten  with  a 
greater  technical  perfection.  They  included 
Taster  Jcvona  (1916);  Mary  Olwier:  a  Life 
( 1919)  ;  Mr.  U  addwqtan  of  WycA  ( 19J1 )  , 
Anne  Kcwrn  and  the  Fieldwgs  (1922);  A  Cure 
of  Rouls,  thought  by  many  to  be  her  best  novel 
(1924),  Arnold  Waterloo:  a  Life  (1924);  The 
Rector  of  \\  ycfc  (1925)  ;  Far  End  (192t»)  ,  and 
The  Allinghams  (1927).  She  also  published  A 
Defense  of  Idealism:  Rome  Questions  and  Con- 
clusions (1917);  The  New  Idealism  (1922); 
and  The  Dark  Knight,  a  volume  of  poetiy 
(1924) 

SINGAPORE.     See  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

SINGMASTER,  ELSIE  (MRS.  HAROLD  LE- 
WARS)  (1H79-  ).  An  American  author, 
born  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  and  educated  at 
Uadclift'e  College  She  wrote-  When  Sarah 
Saved  the  Day  (1909),  When  Sarah  Wev1  to 
School  (1910);  Gettysburg — Stories  of  the  Red 
Harvest  and  the  Aftermath  (1913);  Katy 
Gaumer  (1914);  Emmehne  (1910);  The  Long 
Journey  (1917)  ;  Life  of  Martin  Luther  (1917)  , 
History  of  Lutheran  Missions  (1917);  Basil 
Everman  (1920)  ;  John  Baring's  House  (1920) ; 


Ellen  Lewis  (1921),  Bennett  Main  (1922); 
The  Hidden  Road  ( 1 923 )  ;  A  Boy  at  Gettys- 
burg (1924);  Bred  in  the  Bone  (1925);  What 
Everybody  Wanted  ( 1928 ) .  *She  also  contributed 
short  stones  to  magazines. 

SINKIANG,  sln'kyang'.  A  Chinese  outer  ter- 
ritory, consisting  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  Kulja, 
and  Kashgaria,  thus  comprising  all  Chinese  de- 
pendencies lying  between  Mongolia  and  Tibet. 
Area,  550,580  square  miles;  estimated  population, 
2,500,000.  The  whole  was  regarded  as  a  sep- 
arate piovince  and  the  capital,  Uruinehi,  or  Tih- 
wafu,  was  the  seat  of  the  Chinese  civil  governor. 
A  more  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  which 
irrigation  helped  greatly,  accounted  for  an  in- 
ci  easing  piosperity.  Leading  products  include 
ceieals,  fruits,  vegetables,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  jade, 
and  gold.  Principal  imports  tiom  China  proper 
are  tea,  silks,  and  cotton  piece  goods  Imports 
from  India  art1  cotton  piece  goods,  indigo,  leather, 
paints,  silk  piece  goods,  spices,  etc  Principal 
centres  for  Chinese  trade  are  I'rumclu  and  Kuch- 
eng,  while  the  principal  centres  of  British  trade 
are  Yaikund,  Kashgar,  and  Khotan.  Before  the 
World  War,  the  Russian  interest  in  the  country 
was  keen  and  through  political  agents  and  trad- 
eis  fiom  RusHian  Turkestan,  its  influence  was 
spreading  thioiigh  the  population.  This  pene- 
tration for  a  time  ceased  as  a  result  of  the  revol- 
ution, so  that  in  192H,  it  was  not  yet  evident 
whether  the  SoMct  goveinrnent  meant  to  win. 
over  Chinese  Tuikestan's  Turanian  population. 
A  trade  agreement  with  Russia  was  concluded 
in  1924 

SINN  FEIN.     See  IRFT  AND,  under  History. 

SITWELL,  EDITH  (18H7-  ).  A  British 
poet,  sister  of  Osbert  and  Sachevcrell  Sit  well 
(see  below).  She  was  born  in  Scarboi  ough 
and  educated  privately.  Her  first  book,  The 
Mather  and  Other  /'or?ws,  appeared  rn  1915, 
and  in  the  next  jear,  she  began  her  editoiship 
of  Wheels,  an  annual  anthology  of  verse  (191(1- 
21),  which  she  and  her  brothers  hoped  would 
become  a  rallying  point  for  the  youngei,  moie 
ad\anccd  poets  The  Sitwclls  contended  that 
poetiy  bhould  not  be  written  in  stan/as  or  lines 
of  predetermined  length,  and  that  all  subjects 
which  reflect  life  should  be  treated.  Of  the  three, 
Miss  Sitwell's  poetry  was  the  most  musical  In 
her  longer  poems,  she  frequently  used  traditional 
f 01  ms  and  was  able  to  make  these  forms  seem  dis- 
tinctly her  own.  Hei  poems  were  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Harlequinade  and  Other  I*oims,  with  Osbert 
Sitvvell  (1916)  ;  Clowns'  Hows;  Itucohv  Come- 
dies (1923)  ;  Weeping  Beauty  (1924)  ,  Troy  Park 
(1925),  Elegy  on  J)ca<l  Fashion  (1920),  Poor 
}ounq  Tlnnqs,  uith  both  her  brothers  (1926); 
and  /fi/,y/ic-  J3leyie8  (1927)  She  also  wiote  an 
essay  on  Poetry  and  Criticism  (1925). 

SITWELL,  OSBERT  (1892-  ).  A  British 
dramatist  and  poet,  brother  of  Edith  and  Sach- 
everell  Sitwell  (see  above  and  below)  Born  in 
London  and  educated  at  St.  David's,  Reigate,  and 
Eton,  he  immediately  joined  the  Sherwood 
Rangers  (1911),  later  transferring  to  the  Gren- 
adier Guards  (1912-19).  He  served  in  France 
(1914-Ki)  and  then  developed  blood  poisoning, 
the  complications  of  which  made  him  ill  for 
several  years.  He  wrote  in  a  bitingly  satiric 
vein,  The  Wintttonourg  Line  (1919), 'a  poem 
attacking  Winston  Churchill's  plan  of  cam- 
paign in  northern  Russia.  His  imagination  was 
less  colorful  than  his  brother's  or  sister's,  his 
most  effective  work  being  realistic.  He  wrote 
Twentieth  Century  Harlequinade  and  Other 
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Poems,  with  his  sister  (1910);  Argonaut  and 
Juggernaut  (1910);  Who  Killed  Cock  RoUnf 
(1921);  Out  of  the  Flame  (1923);  Triple 
Fugue  and  Other  Stories,  excellent  satirical 
prose  (1924);  Discursions  on  Travel,  Art  and 
Life  (1925);  Before  the  Bombardment,  a  novel 
of  pre-war  times  (1920);  Poor  Young  Things, 
poems  by  all  three  Sitwells  (1920);  England 
Reclaimed  (1927);  All  at  Sea,  with  his  brother 
Sacheverell  (1927),  and  The  People's  Album  of 
London  Statues,  illustrated  by  Nina  Hamnett 
(1928). 

SITWELL,  SACHEVERELL  (1897-  ).  A 
British  writer  and  poet,  brother  of  Edith  and 
Osbert  Sitwell  (see  above).  He  was  born  at 
Scarborough,  attended  St.  David's,  Reigate, 
Eton,  and  Balhol  College,  and  received  further 
education  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  came  under  the  combined  influence  of  the 
Caroline,  minor  Elizabethan,  and  Chinese  poets, 
and  the  futurism  of  Manetti.  Perhaps  his  best 
piece  of  writing  was  Soul  hern  Baroque  Art 
(1924).  He  wrote  also  The  People's  Palace 
(1918);  Doctor  Donne  and  Cargantua  (1921); 
The  Hundred  and  One  Harlequins  (11)22)  ;  Actor 
Rehearsing  and  Other  Poems  (1924);  The 
Thirteenth,  Ccrsar  (1924);  All  Summer  in  a 
Day:  An  Autobiographical  Fantasia  (1920); 
Exalt  the  Eglantine  and  Other  Poems  (1926), 
Poor  Young  Things,  poems  of  all  throe  Sitwells 
(1926);  Cyder  Feast  (1927);  German  Baroque 
Art  (1927);  and  All  At  Sea,  with  his  brother 
(1927). 

SIXTUS  LETTERS.  See  WORLD  WAE,  DI- 
PLOMACY OF  THE 

SKANDERBEO-  III,  KING  OF  THE  ALBA- 
NIANS (1894—  ),  and  known  also  as  King 
Zogu.  An  orthodox  Sunni  Moslem,  he  was  born 
at  Burgavet  Castle  in  the  mountainous  district 
of  Matya,  where  his  family  leigned  over  13  local 
tribes  He  was  educated  at  the  Monatitir  Officers' 
Training  School,  the  College  of  Galata  Scrail  in 
Constantinople.  He  leaincd  German  from  the 
Austrians,  with  whom  he  served  as  an  officer 
during  part  of  the  World  War.  In  the  chaos  of 
1920,  he  and  his  sharpshooters  were  conspicuous 
in  enforcing  order.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Assembly,  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  the  Regency  (1920).  During  1922- 
24  he  was  Premier.  The  Nationalists,  opposed 
to  his  arbitrary  methods,  revolted  in  June, 
1924.  Zogu  fled  to  Jugoslavia,  but  returned  to 
Tirana  on  Dec.  24,  1924,  ordered  new  elections 
and  proclaimed  a  republic  (Jan.  22,  1925). 
On  January  31,  the  Assembly  chose  him  Premier, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  President 
of  the  Republic  for  seven  years.  On  Sept.  8, 
1928,  he  was  crowned  King.  He  obtained 
pledges  of  loyalty  from  the  landowners  and 
leaders  of  the  strongest  tribes  and  was  able  to 
maintain  order.  He  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  defense  with  Italy  in  November,  1926,  ac- 
cepted from  her  a  loan  of  50,000,000  lire,  and 
allowed  the  formation  of  an  Albanian  National 
Bank,  which  was  backed  and  controlled  by 
Italians.  See  ALBANIA,  History. 

SEATING.  Skating,  long  a  popular  recre- 
ation, has  become  a  sport  affording  keenest  com- 
petition among  both  amateurs  and  professionals. 
The  Scandinavian  countries  in  Europe,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  hold  their  annual  national 
skating  championships,  while  international  tour- 
neys are  staged  practically  every  season.  Many 
women  pursue  this  sport  with  skill  and  enthus- 
iasm, especially  as  regards  figure  skating.  The 


International  Skating  Federation  controls  am- 
ateur skating  competitions.  Kinks  of  immense 
size  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  have  been  constructed  to  accommodate  the 
thousands  who  follow  skating  purely  as  a  recrea- 
tion. 

SKINNER,  HENRY  (1861-1926).  An  Amer- 
ican physician  and  entomologist,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (B.S.,  1881 ;  M.D.,  1884).  He  was 
at  different  times  State  entomologist  of  Penn- 
sylvania, professor  of  entomology  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  head  of  the  ento- 
mological department  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia,  and  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Entomological  Society.  Fiom  1890  to  1911, 
he  was  editor  of  the  Entomological  News. 

SKINNER,  OTIS  (1858-  ).  An  American 
actor  (see  VOL  XXI).  He  has  starred  in  Mister 
Antonio  (1910-18);  The  Honor  of  the  Family 
(1918-19)  ;  Pietro  (1919-20)  ;  At  the  Villa  Rose 
(1920-21);  mood  and  Sand  (1921-22);  Sancho 
Panza  (1923-25);  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
(1927-28);  A  Hundred  Years  Old  (1929).  He 
is  the  author  of  Footlights  and  Spotlights  and 
Mad  Folk  of  the  Theatre.  In  1928  he  received 
a  medal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  for  diction  on  the  American  stage. 

SKINNEB,  ROBERT  P.  (1866-  ).  An 
Ameiican  diplomat  Fie  was  born  at  Massillon, 
Ohio,  and  received  his  high-school  training  at  Cin- 
cinnati. From  1880  to  1897,  he  was  owner  and 
editor  of  the  tivening  Independent  at  Massillon. 
He  was  then  United  States  Consul  at  Marseilles 
(1897-1901),  and  Consul  General  at  Marseilles, 
Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  London  (1901-24).  Be- 
coming a  foreign  -sei  vice  officer,  he  was  Conaul 
General  at  Pans  (1924-20),  and  in  1926  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Minister  to  Greece.  He  is 
the  author  of  Abyssinia  of  Today  (1906). 

SKINS.    See  LEATHER. 

SLADEN,  FRED  WINCHESTER  (18G7-  ). 
An  American  army  officer,  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  giaduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1890  He  was  on  duty  111 
Oiegon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  the  Philippines, 
engaged  in  relief  work  in  San  Francisco  after 
the  eaithquake  and  fire  in  1900,  and  was  in 
China  duiing  1914  and  1916,  and  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  in  1916-17.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
War  Department  General  Staff  in  1917  and 
1918.  He  was  commander  of  the  5th  Infantry 
Brigade  of  the  3d  Regular  Division  in  Fiance  and 
Germany  in  1918  and  1919  and  participated  in 
the  Aisne,  Chateau-Thierry,  Marne,  St.  Mihiel, 
and  Meuse-Argonne  engagements.  He  served  as 
superintendent  and  commandant  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  1922-26,  and  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Philippines  at  Manila 
after  1926.  He  was  made  a  major  general  in 
1924 

SLEEPING  SICKNESS.  This  popular  name 
of  the  affection  known  to  the  medical  profession 
as  epidemic  encephalitis  is  unfortunate,  because 
this  title  is  preempted  by  a  chronic  affection 
which  is  endemic  among  the  African  blacks. 
(The  last-named  disease  is  known  technically 
as  trypanosomiasis.)  Although  the  acute  form 
of  sleeping  sicknesss  is  by  no  means  new,  having 
flourished  in  different  localities  under  various 
names  in  the  past,  it  was  not  recognized  as  a 
separate  morbid  entity  until  about  1916  and, 
since  that  period,  it  has  become  familiar  to 
medical  men  throughout  the  temperate  zones. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  intimate  nature.  It 
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has  a  high  mortality  and  is  apt  to  leave  its 
victims  badly  damaged.  It  occurred  at  first  in 
epidemic  incidence,  but  attacked  only  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  community  The 
severity  of  its  nature  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
attacks  some  of  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  central  nervous  system. 

Epidemic  encephalitis  is  characterized  by  a 
great  variety  of  symptoms  and  a  number  of 
clinical  types  have  been  isolated,  some  of  which 
may  appear  in  abortive  form.  Hence,  diagnosis 
may  be  difficult  in  the  individual  case,  for 
somnolence  may  be  absent  and  be  replaced  by 
excitement  and  constant  muscular  twitching. 
In  some  localities,  this  form  may  predominate, 
and  may  be  recognized  in  a  disease  which  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  some  80  years  ago.  This  per- 
sisted for  some  years  and  at  no  time  was 
drowsiness  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  symp- 
tom. This  is  an  additional  reason  against  the 
use  of  the  term  "sleeping  sickness " 

The  term  "epidemic"  is  in  turn  shown  to  be 
unsuitable,  for  reports  from  many  countiies 
illustrate  that  any  epidemic  quality  once  shown 
by  this  affection  no  longer  exists,  new  eases  ap- 
pearing in  a  purely  sporadic  fashion  The 
acute  stage  of  the  disease  must  be  distinguished 
carefullv  from  the  sequels,  which,  particularly 
in  cases  in  childhood,  include  peculiar  character 
alterations  Although  the  latter  may  develop 
in  patients  originally  sound  and  of  healthy 
stocK,  they  resemble  closely  those  seen  in  inborn 
moral  degeneiates  As  n  result,  our  conceptions 
of  degeneracy  mtmt  undergo  a  change,  for  the 
latter  is  hardly  yet  regarded  as  an  acquired  con- 
dition, although  it  sometimes  follows  severe  in- 
juries to  the  liead  The  interest  in  encephalitis 
today  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  provision  is  made 
in  the  new  Neurological  limtitute  (New  York 
City)  foi  the  care  of  a  large  number  of  patients 
suffering  from  this  disease  and  presumably  its 
more  lernote  consequences 

SLESVIG.     See   SCHLKHWIU. 

SLEVOGT,  MAX  (1808-  ).  A  German 
painter  who  was  born  in  Landshut,  attended 
college  at  \\  ur/liurg,  and  studied  at  the  Academy 
of  Munich.  He  is  represented  in  the  art 
museums  of  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Hamburg,  and 
Dresden  Among  his  most  famous  woiks  are 
"Feierstunde"  ("Hour  of  Rest")  at  the  Munich 
Pinakothek  and  the  tiiptych  "Per  verlorene  Sohn" 
("The  Prodigal  Son").  He  is  also  a  portraitist 
arid  1ms  attracted  attention  by  his  15  lithographs 
of  the  Iliad 

SLOAN,  JOHN  (1871-  ).  An  American 
artist,  born  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  He  received 
his  art  education  in  evening  classes  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  under  the  late 
Thomas  P.  Anschutz  He  was  particularly  noted 
for  his  scenes  of  city  life.  His  lithographs  are 
humorous  and  vivid  Mr.  Sloan  has  made  many 
drawings  for  magazines,  and  his  work  as  an  illus- 
trator included  designs  if  or  Paul  de  Kock's  novels. 
For  his  painting,  "The  Coffee  Line,"  at  the  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  he  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  1905.  "The  Dust  Storm"  is  m 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City,  and 
examples  of  his  work  are  included  in  the  print 
collection  at  the  New  York  Public  Library.  He 
was  an  instructor  at  the  Art  Students'  League  in 
New  York  City  and  director  of  the  Society  of  In- 
dependent Artists 

SLOAN,  MATTHEW  SCOTT  (1881-  ).  An 
American  electrical  engineer.  He  was  born  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  graduated  at  the  Alabama 
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Polytechnic  Institute.  For  four  years  (1902- 
06 ) ,  he  was  with  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  then  went  to  the  Birm- 
ingham Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  where  he 
was  chief  engineer  and  president  (1906-14). 
After  three  years  as  general  manager  of  the 
New  Orleans  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  he  held  a 
like  position  in  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
(1917-19),  and  since  1919  he  has  been  president 
of  the  Biooklyn  Edison  Company,  Inc.  In  1929 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association 

SLOSSON,  EDWIN  EMERY  (1865-1929).  An 
American  chemist,  writer,  and  lecturer  (see,  VOL. 
XXI).  He  was  editor  of  The  Independent 
(1903-21 )  and  director  of  Science  Service  (1921- 
29).  His  later  works  include  Six  Major  Proph* 
eta  (1917),  Creative  Chemistry  (1919);  Easy 
Lessons  in  Einstein  (1920)  ;  The  American  Spirit 
in  Education  (1921);  Plots  and  Personalities 
(1922);  Chats  on  Science  (1923);  Sermons  of 
a  Chemist  (1925). 

SLOVAKIA.     See    CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

SLOVENES.     See  JUGOSLAVIA,   History. 

SMALL  ARMS  AND  MACHINE  GUNS. 
If  we  include  under  the  heading  "Small  Arms" 
(see  also  ORDNANCE),  shoulder  rifles,  pistols, 
machine  guns,  ammunition,  and  accessories,  the 
period  aftei  1914,  which  of  course  included  the 
World  War,  was  marked  principally  by  develop- 
ments in  machine  guns,  trior  to  the  War,  prac- 
tically all  machine  guns  used  the  same  calibre 
am  munition  as  did  the  shoulder  rifles  with  which 
the  infantry  was  equipped,  and  were  employed  as 
a  means  by  which  a  given  number  of  individual 
soldiers  could  deliver  a  greater  volume  of  fire  at 
the  enemy  than  if  equipped  with  shoulder  rifles. 
Under  stress  of  actual  combat,  machine  guns 
were  soon  divided  into  different  types  especially 
suited  for  particular  uses.  The  lighter- weight 
types  were  adapted  to  firing  short  concentiated 
bursts  of  fire  arid  the  heavier  types  were  de- 
veloped for  playing  the  continuous  leaden  stream 
of  the  machine-gun  barrage.  Special  types  were 
developed  for  mounting  in  tanks  and  in  airplanes 
and  special  mounts  weie  developed  for  employing 
machine  guns  in  anti-aircraft  work. 

The  special-type  guns  necessitated  the  devel- 
opment of  special  types  of  ammunition ;  for  in- 
stance, armor-piercing,  for  use  against  tanks 
and  armored  airplanes,  tracer  and  incendiary 
ammunition  for  use  against  observation  balloons 
and  gasoline  tanks  of  airplanes  The  need  for 
increased  fire  power  led  to  the  development  of 
larger  calibre  bullets  for  which  heaviei  and  heav- 
ier machine  guns  became  necessary,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  sphere  of  employment  of  the  ma- 
chine gun  was  enormously  increased  and  its  range 
of  action  multiplied  two  and  one-half  to  three 
times. 

Shoulder  Rifles.  In  1905  the  United  States 
Army  adopted  the  Springfield  rifle,  calibre  .30, 
model  of  1903,  as  standard  equipment  for  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  tioops.  This  rifle  and  the 
standard  ammunition  for  it  have  been  regarded 
as  eminently  satisfactory  under  battle  conditions. 
The  experience  of  the  World  War  has  led  to  sug- 
gestions for  modifications  of  the  Springfield  rifle 
in  minor  particulais,  such  as  providing  a  large 
aperture  sight  to  be  located  on  the  receiver  near 
the  eye,  telescopic  sights  for  issue  to  individual 
sharpshooters,  and  possibly  a  change  in  the  stock 
to  provide  a  pistol  grip. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  difficulty  of  production, 
it  was  impossible  to  manufacture  enough  Spring- 
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field  rifles  to  equip  completely  the  United  States 
troops  or  to  provide  any  for  troops  of  the  Al- 
lied armies,  much  an  they  desired  this  superior 
weapon.  The  greater  number  of  the  United 
States  troops  were  equipped  with  the  modified 
Enfield  rifle  of  British  design  chambered  for  rim- 
less .30-calibre  United  States  ammunition  in- 
stead of  the  older  type  British  .303  cartridges 
with  projecting  rim  which  tended  to  increase  the 
danger  of  jams  Incidentally,  the  United 
States  ammunition  had  a  much  higher  velocity 
than  the  British  rait  ridge  and  was  much  more 
effective  at  all  langes  at  which  rifle  fire  is  em- 
ployed. 

Automatic  Rifles.  The  second  type  of  weapon 
using  standard  small-arms  ammunition  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  portable  aim  for  front-line  troops, 
capable  of  being  lired  from  the  hip  if  necessary, 
and  to  some  extent  even  while  proceeding  foi- 
ward  to  the  attack.  Its  normal  employment, 
howevei ,  is  from  the  ground  supported  by  a  light 
biped  at  the  iniiz/le,  the  gunner  taking  the  prone 
position.  For  this  purpose,  the  British  Army 
used  the  Lewis  gun,  the  (Jermans,  the  Maxim  08- 
15,  and  the  French,  the  Chauchat,  the  United 
States  tioops  being  armed  to  a  conaideiable  ex- 
tent with  the  lattei  weapon  piior  to  the  issue  of 
the  standaul  Biowning  automatic  iifle  developed 
coiitcinponincously  \*ith  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  woild  conflict  The 
Biowning  v\as  piobably  the  most  successful 
weapon  of  its  type  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  War, 
but  mature  leflection  on  the  relative  HUM  its  of  the 
type  lea  to  a  conclusion  that  it  was  a  misfit,  be- 
ing too  light  foi  sustained  automatic  file  and  too 
heavy  to  be  fiiod  tiom  the  shouldei.  Latei  tend- 
encies weie  toward  pioviding  n  much  heavier 
band  in  nidei  that  it  might  be  fired  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  without  putting  it  out  of  action 
by  ovei heating  Provided  in  addition  with  a  sub- 
stantial biped  mount,  it  comes  under  the  clas- 
sification oi  machine  rifles  to  which  the  Fiench 
Chauchat,  the  British  Lewis,  and  the  German 
Maxfm  more  ueai  ly  belong  than  to  the  class  of 
stuctly  automatic  ntles. 

Pistols.  The  Colt  automatic  pistol,  calibre 
.45,  was  beyond  question  the  most  effective 
weapon  of  its  kind  in  use  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  \\ar  and  only  a  few  minor  improvements 
in  it  were  found  desnable  as  a  lesult  of  battle 
experience.  Unfortunately,  manufacturing  facil- 
ities were  not  available  to  handle  increased  de- 
mands under  new  tactical  lequirements  and  it 
was  therefoie  necessaiv  to  issue  a  consuleiable 
number  of  .45-calibre  icvolvers  to  United  States 
troops  which,  even  at  that,  were  much  better 
equipped  in  this  respect  than  the  troops  of  any 
other  nation  engaged  in  the  Wai. 

Machine  Guns.  In  1914  the  principal  types 
of  machine  guns  were  the  Benet-Mei  cie,  the 
Colt,  the  Maxim,  the  Vu-kcis,  the  Lewis,  and  the 
Tlotchkiss.  In  May,  1917,  the  Browning  (heavy) 
machine  gun  received  its  initial  test  and  was 
at  once  adopted  as  standard  for  the  United  States 
Army.  The  new  gun  demonstrated  its  superior- 
ity to  all  other  types  of  machine  guns  then  in 
use  by  the  armies  of  the  world.  Although  the 
maximum  range  of  this  gun  was  found  to  be  less 
than  some  types  of  French,  and  also  German, 
machine  guns,  the  fault  lay  in  the  ammunition 
used  and  not  in  the  gun  itself  With  improved 
ammunition,  this  gun,  which  is  recoil-operated 
and  water-cooled,  has  been  found  a  most  effective 
weapon  for  delivering  a  sustained  fire  of  great 
volume. 


Aircraft  Machine  Guns.  The  machine  gun 
found  a  new  field  of  employment  in  connection 
with  aircraft,  two  general  types  of  mounting 
being  developed  as  the  result  of  combat  experi- 
ence in  the  clouds.  For  the  use  of  the  pilot, 
two  or  more  guns  are  rigidly  mounted  on  the 
airplane  structure  and  fired  directly  to  the  front, 
the  bullets  being  fired  between  the  rapidly  re- 
volving blades  of  the  propeller  by  means  of  a 
synchronizing  mechanism  connecting  the  motor 
and  the  gun.  Onus  may  be  mounted  also  on  the 
airplane  wings  and  fired  by  mechanical  or  elec- 
trical control.  For  the  use  of  the  observer,  one 
or  more  free  guns  arc  so  mounted  as  to  permit 
firing  in  any  direction.  Vickers  aircraft  ma- 
chine guns  were  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
the  pilot  and  Lewis  guns  for  the  observers.  Mar- 
1m  aii  craft  guns  were  later  adopted  when  Vickers 
became  unavailable,  due  to  great  care  necessary 
in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  for  this  gun 
Browning  machine  guns  were  modified  for  air- 
craft use,  but  were  not  entirely  satisfactory,  due 
to  the  haste  in  which  they  were  developed 
Several  attempts  to  improve  this  gun  have  been 
made  recently,  but  up  to  1929  none  has  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Super-Machine  Guns.  The  Browning  .30- 
calibre  machine  gun  was  bi  ought  out  contimipo- 
laneously  with  the  entrance  of  tho  United  States 
into  the  woild  conflict.  It  proved  BO  successful 
from  its  first  test  that  early  effort  was  made  to 
apply  its  principles  to  the  design  of  a  machine 
gun  to  fire  .50-calibre  ammunition.  The  fiist 
design  fired  a  bullet  of  000  giains  at  a  inuzxle 
velocity  of  2450  feet  pel  second.  About  this  tune, 
several  German  anti-tank  guns  were  eaptuied. 
Inasmuch  as  the  13-mm.  ammunition  for  these 
guns  fiicd  an  800-gram  bullet  at  a  muzzle  veloc- 
ity of  2500  feet  per  second,  a  second  design  of 
.50-calibie  machine  gun  was  bi  ought  out  firing 
an  812-gram  bullet  at  a  mu/zle  velocity  of  2000 
feet  per  second. 

A  water-cooled  .50-calibre  machine  gun  has 
been  designed  for  giound  use  by  infantry  troops, 
but  it  develops  so  much  energy  in  firing  that  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  it  steady  foi  horizontal 
fire,  using  a  tripod  of  such  light  weight  as  can 
be  conveniently  tiansported  by  infantry.  An 
air-cooled  type  for  mounting  on  aircraft  has 
pioved  very  successful  and  bids  fair  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted  as  a  synchronized  weapon.  A 
water-cooled  type  has  also  been  developed  for 
anti-aircraft  use  and  the  giound  type  was  also 
found  suitable  for  anti-aircraft  use.  This  gun 
has  a  maximum  range  of  approximately  7500 
yards.  Its  armor-piei cmg  bullet  will  penetrate 
one-inch  arm  or  plate  at  short  ranges,  and  the 
tiacer  bullet  will  give  a  brightly  illuminated 
tiace  for  approximately  2200  yaids  The  gun 
is  similar  to  the  .30-calibre  Biowning  gun, 
the  principle  difference  being  the  substitution 
of  the  spring  and  oil  buffer  to  central  recoil  for 
the  spring  type  used  with  the  .30-calibre  gun. 

Anti- Aircraft  Machine  Guns.  At  fast,  it 
was  thought  that  anti-aircraft  machine  gun- 
nery involved  merely  providing  a  simple  mount 
which  would  permit  all-around  traverse  and  ele- 
vation of  85  or  90  degrees.  The  usual  type  of 
mount  used  by  anti-aircraft  machine  gunneis  dur- 
ing the  War  consisted  of  an  adapter  head  with 
a  pintle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bracket  which 
revolved  freely  on  the  head  of  a  tripod.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bracket  was  provided  with  a 
U-shaped  opening  in  which  the  machine  gun  was 
mounted,  thus  making  it  possible  to  elevate  the 
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gun  about  its  transyeise  axis  and  to  traverse  it 
by  rotating  the  entire  mount  adapter  at>out  tlie 
pintle.  The  anti-airci  af t  machine  gun  made  a 
place  for  itself  in  the  equipment  of  all  armies, 
and  considoi  able  effort  has  been  expended  in  the 
development  of  more  satisfactory  mounts  foi  this 
type  of  weapon.  In  order  to  increase  the  volume 
of  fue,  it  IB  probable  that  more  than  one  gun  will 
be  mounted  on  each  tripod  A  semi-ball  mount 
adaptor  has  been  manufactured  and  tested  since 
the  Armistice  and  future  design  waa  tending  to- 
ward this  typo. 

The  effective  range  of  30-calibre  ammunition 
limits  the  employment  of  the  oidiuary  machine 
gun  to  attack  upon  the  poi  sound  of  airciaft  or 
upon  the  structuie  of  low-flying  unaimored 
pianos  The  development  of  the  super-machine 
gun  of  .50  calibre  bids  fair,  however,  to  dis- 
place the  eailier  .30-calibre  gun,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  greater  mngo  but  because  its 
much  la  Igor  bullet  permits  the  development  of 
moie  satisfactoiy  armoi -piercing,  incendiary, 
and  tiacer  vaiietics 

Small-arms  Ammunition.  The  War  vastly 
inci  cased  the  ianj»cs  at  which  small -arms  ammu- 
nition was  expected  to  be  used  effectively  In 
older  to  mod  insistent  demands  for  gi  eater 
lango,  extensive  lest  tilings  weie  continually  hold 
in  all  urnnert  and  ovoiy  effmt  made  to  mipiove 
tho  shape  of  the  bullet  and  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  tin*  powder  chaise  In  general,  it  has 
been  found  desnable  to  fuither  sharpen  the  nose 
of  the  bullet  in  ordei  to  i educe  the  effect  of  air 
icsistance  and  also  to  "boat-tail"  or  tapei  the 
base,  in  onler  to  eliminate  or  greatly  leduco  the 
diag  caused  by  the  vacuum  at  the  base  The  new 
contoui  of  the  bullet  Jus  irnpioAod  its  ballistic 
qualities  and  the  length  of  the  bullet  has  been 
inci  cashed  in  older  to  add  v\  eight.  With  the  m- 
cieased  remaining  Velocity  at  any  given  lange, 
a  cons idei able  increase  in  hitting  power  has  been 
obtained.  Consult  Me  Far  land,  Orduatice  and 
(lunnct)/  (New  York,  1921)),  and  cniient  issues 
of  At  my  Ordnance  (\\aslnngton,  D.  C.).  See 
STKATI  C,Y  AND  TACTICS 

SMALLPOX  AND  VACCINATION.  Much 
iiifoim.it uiu  has  been  gamed  about  this  affection 
ot  late  \.(>am.  The  conviction  is  growing  that 
theie  me  diileient  strains  of  the  disease,  one  of 
which  is  naturally  mild  and  the  other  seveie 
Should  this  dualistic  view  obtain  a  pel  inanent 
foothold,  many  peculiarities  of  the  disease  may 
be  explained.  A  seveie  tvpe  of  disease  may,  of 
com  so,  have  its  virulence  modified  and  appeal 
alternately  in  mild  01  seveie  form;  lut  thoie  may 
be  a  mild  form  which  is  novel  seveie  under  any 
circumstances.  This  appeals  to  be  the  case  with 
the  alastrim  of  the  West  Indies,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  mild  smallpox  of  West 
Africa,  fiorn  which  it  was  oiigmally  derived. 
The  latter  has  long  been  regarded  as  distinct  from 
the  severe  smallpox  of  East  Africa.  The  severity 
of  the  latter,  as  of  the  other  viiulent  strains  of 
the  disease  in  the  tiopics,  makes  it  difficult  to 
coiitiol  by  vaccination,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  groat  difficulty  of  obtaining  fresh  virus,  and 
the  difficulty  in  enforcing  vaccination  deciecs  111 
primitive  communities 

The  alleged  failure  of  vaccination  in  the  Phil- 
ippines was  readily  shown  to  have  been  due  to 
lax  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  turning  in  of 
bogus  returns,  and  other  11  regularities  The 
un vaccinated  wore  the  sufterers  and  the  country 
later  was  properly  revaccinated,  with  resulting 
return  of  immunity.  During  the  World  War, 


there  were  numerous  striking  examples  both  of 
immunity  of  vaccinated  troops  exposed  to  viru- 
lent disease  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  among 
the  unvaccinated. 

Paul  Test.  A  new  diagnostic  test  is  in  force 
in  some  localities  which  will  prevent  the  long 
quarantine  of  suspects.  This  consists  in  the  in- 
oculation with  the  suspicious  matter  of  the  rab- 
bit's cornea,  cock's  wattles,  etc  Smallpox  pus 
piovokes  a  peculiar  reaction  not  obtained  with 
the  use  of  any  other  substance.  This  is  known 
as  the  "Paul  tost." 

Post-vaccinal  Encephalitis.  Within  the 
past  few  yeais  and  with  the  possibility  that 
tho  complication  may  bo  traced  back  to  an 
earlier  period,  there  have  boon  cases  of  n  post- 
vaccmal  manifestation  which  bears  a  marked 
resemblance  to  epidemic  encephalitis,  or  sleeping 
sickness,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  tho  belief 
that  the  general  disturbance  sot  up  by  vaccina- 
tion may  avuiken  that  disease  in  an  individual 
who  chances  to  haibor  tho  oflondmg  virus  in  a 
quiescent  state.  With  cumulative  study,  this 
hypothesis  is  rendeiod  improbable,  for  most  of 
the  cases  have  occurred  in  two  countries,  Hol- 
land and  England,  and  the  vrotrms  have  been 
limited  veiy  largely  to  childion  above  tho  ago  of 
throe — in  other  words,  young  children — and 
those  past  puboity  have  been  almost  immune. 
Aside  from  the  two  countries  mentioned,  in  which 
jointly  oxer  200  cases  have  been  reported,  cases 
aie  scattered  or  absent  and  so  tar  as  known  not 
a  single  one  has  been  reported  in  the  \\ostorn 
Hemisphere.  Clitics  of  vaccination,  who  would 
ordinal ily  have  expected  health  authorities  and 
medical  societies  to  suppicsn  01  garble  reports  of 
this  kind,  must  ha^e  been  astonished  to  note 
the  uriannnit.v  with  which  the  pioiession  as  a 
whole  has  tiooly  aired  the  subject  The  vaccine 
cannot  be  accused,  for  invariably  the  victims  were 
only  a  minute  traction  of  tho  total  vaccinated. 
Tho  lesson  thus  iar  is  to  vaccmate  before  the  age 
of  3  and  after  that  of  13. 

SMALLWOOD,  WILLIAM  MAHTIN  (1873- 
).  An  Ameiican  zoologist  born  at  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Syiacuse  Univeisity  and 
at  Harvard.  Ho  was  instructor  in  biology 
at  Syiacuse  (189(>— 98),  piofessor  of  biology  and 
geology  at  Allegheny  College  ( 1 898-1 902 ) ,  aiid  as- 
sociate piofessor  of  zoology  (1903-07),  and  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomy  (after  1907)  at 
Syiacuso  Univoisity.  lie  published  papers  on  the 
embryology  of  mollusca,  and  A  Tori  hook  of  Bi- 
ology (1913,  2d  od.,  19:20)  ,  /Var/tcaZ  Biology 
(1916)  ;  Biologif  for  High  tichooltt  (1920)  ,  Man 
the  Animal  (1921);  The  A  rip  Biology  (1924). 

SMELL.     See  TASTE  AND  SMELL 

SMIDDY,  TIMOTHY  A.  (1877-  ).  An 
Irish  economist,  High  Commissioner  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  in  London  (since  November,  1928). 
lie  was  born  in  Cork,  \\ont  to  college  there, 
pursued  his  studies  in  Fiance  and  Cologne,  and 
later  became  piotessor  of  economics  and  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  commerce  at  University  Col- 
lege, Cork.  He  was  a  mombei  of  tho  Trade 
Boards  of  Ireland,  economic  adviser  to  tho  Irish 
plenipotentiaries  who  weie  negotiating  the 
Anglo-Irish  Treaty  in  Decernbei,  1921,  the  Dail 
Kireann's  fiscal  agent  and  envoy  to  the  Tinted 
States  (1922),  and  chairman  of  the  fiscal  com- 
mittee of  the  liish  Free  State  (1923).  In  Octo- 
ber, 1924,  ho  went  to  the  United  States  as  the 
Irish  Fiee  State's  first  Minister  in  Washington 
(1924-28).  lie  wrote  articles  on  educational 
and  economic  subjects. 
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SMILXIE,  aml'll,  ROBEBT  (1859-  ).  A 
British  Labor  leader,  born  at  Belfast,  of  Scottish 
parents.  At  14  years  of  age,  he  went  to  work 
in  a  shipyard  at  Go  van,  and  two  years  later 
went  to  Lanarkshire  where  he  worked  in  the 
mines  for  16  years.  In  1912  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain,  from  which  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  in  1921.  He  was  president  of 
the  Scottish  Miners'  Federation  (1894-1918, 
after  1921),  and  was  on  the  General  Council  of 
Trade  Unions,  being  chairman  in  1924-25.  In 
1923  he  entered  Parliament  for  Morpeth.  He 
wrote  My  Life  for  Labor  ( 1 924 ) . 

SMITH,  ALFRED  EM ANUEL  (1873-  ).  An 
American  public  official,  born  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  educated  in  the  parochial  schools  of 
the  city  and  from  1895  to  1903  was  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  Commission  of  Jurors  in  New 
York  City,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
oigamzation,  and  of  the  Tammany  Society,  and 
served  in  the  New  York  Assembly  from  1903 
to  1915.  In  1911  he  was  Democratic  leader 
and,  in  1913,  Speaker  in  that  body.  From  1915 
to  1917,  he  was  sheriff  of  New* York  County. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  in  1918,  Governor 
of  New  York  State  Tie  was  defeated  for  re- 
election in  1920,  but  in  1922,  1924,  and  1920  was 
successful,  serving  four  terms  in  all.  Governor 
"Al"  Smith  was  one  of  tbe  most  conspicuous 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  in  1924.  (See  UNITED  STATES, 
History.)  In  1928  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  Convention  for  President  on  the  first 
ballot.  The  election  was  hotly  contested,  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  where  Smith's  attitude  on 
prohibition  figured  largely  in  the  campaign  He 
lost  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia; but  in  the  popular  vote  throughout  the 
nation,  he  had  the  largest  total  that  any  Demo- 
cratic candidate  had  received  since  1916.  In 
the  Electoral  College,  he  received  the  vote  of 
six  Southern  States,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island.  In  1929  he  was  awarded  the  La>tare 
Medal  by  Notre  Dame  University  for  distin- 
guished services  as  a  Roman  Catholic  layman. 
Previously,  he  had  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Columbia  and  other  universities. 

SMITH,  ALFRED  H(OLLAND)  (1864-1924). 
An  American  railway  president  (see  VOL.  XXI). 
During  the  World  War,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant director  general  of  railroads  in  charge  of 
transportation  in  trunk-line  territory  east  of  Chi- 
cago and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers, 
and  regional  director  of  the  Eastern  District. 
On  June  1,  1919,  he  was  rcappointed  president  of 
the  New  York  Central  lines. 

SMITH,  ALLEN  JOHN  (1863-1926).  An 
American  physician,  pathologist,  and  writer  on 
scientific  subjects,  born  at  York,  Pa.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Pennsylvania  College  (A.B.,  1883),  and 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (M.D.,  1886). 
He  was  professor  of  pathology  at  the  University 
of  Texas  (1891-1903),  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1903-10),  and  professor  of  com- 
parative pathology  and  tropical  medicine  at  Penn- 
sylvania (1910-26).  He  served  through  the 
World  War  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment as  major  and  lieutenant  colonel.  In  1902 
he  published  Lessons  and  Laboratory  Exercises 
in  Bacteriology. 

SMITH,  DAVID  STANLEY  (1877-  ).  An 
American  composer,  born  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  While 
pursuing  his  regular  academic  studies  at  Yale, 


he  also  took  the  course  in  composition  there 
under  Professor  Parker.  When  he  graduated  in 
1900,  his  Commencement  Ode  for  baritone,  male 
chorus,  and  orchestra  was  produced  as  part  of  the 
commencement  exercises.  From  1901  to  1903,  he 
was  in  Europe,  continuing  his  studies  under 
Thuille  in  Munich  and  Widor  in  Paris.  In  1903 
he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  theory  of 
music  at  Yale;  in  1909,  assistant  professor;  in 
1916,  full  professor;  in  1920,  dean  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  succeeding  Prof.  Horatio  Parker ; 
and  in  1925,  Battell  professor.  For  many  years, 
he  was  also  organist  at  various  churches  m  New 
Haven.  In  1917  he  became  conductor  of  the 
Horatio  Parker  Choir;  in  1918,  conductor  of  the 
Choral  Art  Club;  and  in  1915)  he  succeeded 
Parker  as  conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society  and 
the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  works 
consist  of:  two  symphonies,  a  symphonic  poem, 
Darkness  and  Dawn;  the  overtures,  Joyeuse, 
Scneuse,  and  Pnnce  Hal;  Symphonic  Ballad, 
Allegro  giocoso,  Commemoration  March,  L* Al- 
legro, 11  Pcnaicroso,  Impressions,  Poems  of 
Youth,  Fete  Galante,  Epic  Poem;  Prelude,  Cho- 
rale and  Fugue,  and  Cathedral  Prelude,  for  organ 
and  orchestra,  the  choral  woiks  with  orchestra, 
The  Windswept  Wheat,  The  FaUcn  Star,  The 
Dark ,  Pan,  JUiapsodi/  of  Sf  Bernard,  arid  Vision 
of  Isaiah;  3  string  quintets;  a  quintet;  a  piano 
trio;  anthems;  and  part-wonga  and  nongs. 

SMITH,  FREDERICK  EDWIN.  See  BIRKEN- 
ILEAD,  FIRST  EARL  or. 

SMITH,  VERY  REV.  SIR  GEORGE  ADAM  ( 1 850- 
).  A  Scottish  theologian  (ace  VOL  XXI). 
He  was  moderatoi  of  the  Geneial  Assembly  of 
the  United  Free  Chuich  of  Scotland  in  1910-17, 
delivered  addresses  on  the  moial  aims  of  the 
Allies  in  the  United  States  in  11)18,  and  was 
Baiid  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
1922.  In  1910  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
British  Academy.  His  later  publications  include 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (1018)  ;  Deuteronomy 
(The  Cambridge  Bible)  (1918);  The  Teaching 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Schools  (1923);  and 
Jeremiah  (1923). 

SMITH,  GFX>RGE  OTIS  (1871-  ).  An 
American  geologist  (see  VOL  XXI).  With  the 
exception  of  one  year,  he  has  been  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  continuously  since  1907 
In  1922-23  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Coal  Commission.  He  has  written  reports  on 
aerial,  economic,  petrographic,  and  physiographic 
geology,  and  was  editor  and  coauthor  of  Strategy 
of  Minerals  (1919). 

SMITH,  HERBERT  BOOTH  (1883-  ).  An 
American  clergyman,  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
educated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
in  1909  and  held  pastorates  in  Rochester,  N.  Y  , 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  at  Imrnanuel  Church,  Tx)s 
Angeles,  Calif,  (from  1916).  In  the  last-named 
city,  he  ministered  to  a  congregation  of  3000.  He 
wrote  Five  Sermons  on  Democracy  (1918)  ;  The 
New  Earth  and  Other  Sermons  (1920)  ;  Science 
and  Prayer  (1924);  Beyond  the  Sunset  (1927). 

SMITH,  HUGH  McCoHMicK  (1805-  ).  An 
American  ichthyologist  born  at  Washington, 
D.  C ,  and  educated  at  Georgetown  University 
(M.D.,  1888).  He  was  assistant  in  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  (1886-92),  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  fisheries  (1892-96),  in  charge 
of  scientific  inquiry  (1897-1903),  Deputy  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  (1903-13); 
and  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  (1913-22).  AH 
deputy  commissioner  and  commissioner  of  fish- 
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eries,  he  directed  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  and  published  various  papers  on  the 
commercial  fisheries  and  aquatic  resources  of 
the  United  States.1  Since  1923  he  has  l>ecn  ad- 
viser in  fisheries  and  since  1926,  director  of  the 
Siamese  Department  of  Fisheries  at  Bangkok. 

SMITH,  JEKKMIAH,  JR.  (1870-  ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  -adviser  on  finance.  He 
was  born  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard (A.B.,  1892;  LL.B.,  1895).  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Boston  in  1890.  In  the  World 


through  an  endowment  campaign  conducted  in 
1920,  the  productive  funds  of  the  College  were 
increased  from  $1,695,892  to  $5,127,523  in  1928. 
In  1918  a  school  of  social  work  was  established 
and  in  1921  an  experimental  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  retarded  children.  Entrance 
examinations  for  all  students  were  required  be- 
ginning with  the  fall  of  1919.  In  1925  a  music 
building  and  a  gymnasium  were  opened  and  three 
dormitoiiea,  to  complete  a  quadrangle,  and  the 
Tryon  Art  Gallery  were  completed.  In  that 


War,  he  served  with  the  A.TC.F.  a«  captain  of  the    v®ar'  3~  members^ of  Jhe  .Junior  Class  conducted 
Quartermaster's  Department.     He  was  with  the    *1"""  '-*"-1—-  —  17—   —  A1-  •  --         •L-~ 

American  Mission  to  Negotiate  Peace  as  counsel 
and  adviser  to  the  Treasury  Department.  lie 
served  with  distinction  as  Commissioner  General 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  Hungary  in  1921-26 
and  in  that  capacity  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  financial  reconstruction  of  Hun- 
gary. See  HUNGARY,  under  History. 

SMITH,  J(OIIN)  M(EBLTN)  Powis  (1860- 
).  An  American  theologian,  lie  was  born 
in  London,  came  to  America,  and  studied  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  lie  was  graduate  student 
and  fellow  of  the  university  (1895-99)  and 
literary  secretary  to  President  \\  in.  U  Harper 
(1899-1906).  After  1915,  he  was  piofessor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  literature.  He  is  the 
author  of  Biblical  Ideas  of  Atonement,  with 
E.  D.  Burton  and  G.  B.  Smith  (1909),  Com- 
mentaries on  Micah9  Zephamah,  Nachum  and 
Malachi  ( 191 1—12)  ;*  Commentaries  on  Amos, 
Hosea  and  Micali  (1014)  ;  The  Prophet  and  ft  is 
Problems  (1914);  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  with  G.  B.  Smith  (1916); 
Religion  of  the  Psalms  (1922)  ;  The  Moial  Life 
of  the  Hebrews  (1923)  ;  The  Prophets  and  Their 
Times  (1925);  The  Psalms  (1920),  and  has 
collaborated  on  Harper-Smith's  Hebrew  Method 
and  Manual  (1921)  and  Ilarpei -Smith's  Ele- 
ments of  Hebrew  (1921).  lie  also  collaborated 
with  A.  R.  Gordon,  T.  J.  Meek,  and  L.  Water- 
man in  an  American  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1927). 

SMITH,  NORMAN  KEMP  (1872-  ).  A 
British  philosopher.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews 
University,  and  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  from 
1897  to  1906  lectured  at  Glasgow  University  He 
was  professor  of  psychology  at  Pnnceton  lii  1906 
and  McCobh  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  same 
university  in  1914.  Since  1919  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Edinburgh. 
He  is  the  author  of  Studies  in  Cartesian  Philoso- 
phy (1902)  ;  Commentary  to  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  (1918);  and  Prolegomena  to  an 
Idealist  Theory  of  Knowledge  (1924). 

SMITH,  THEOBALD  (1869-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican pathologist  (see  VOL.  XXI).  Since  1915 
Dr.  Smith  has  been  director  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Pathology  in  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Institute's  board  of  directors  since  1901. 
His  researches  have  been  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  nature  and  causation  of  infectious  diseases. 
In  addition  to  receiving  honorary  degrees  fiom 
the  universities  of  Harvard,  Chicago,  Washing- 
ton, Yale,  Princeton,  Breslau,  and  Budapest,  he 
was  honored  by  membership  in  numerous  foreign 
medical  and  public-health  societies. 

SMITH  COLLEGE.  A  nonsoctarian  insti- 
tution for  women  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  founded 
in  1871.  The  enrollment  of  the  College  increased 
from  1638  in  1914  to  2103  in  the  fall  of  1928; 
the  faculty  from  140  to  227  members;  and  the 
library  from  50,000  to  155,000  volumes.  Largely 


their  studies  in  France  and  this  innovation  has 
become  a  regular  custom.  In  1927,  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Neilson's  10  years  service  as  president,  the 
William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was 
established  by  his  friends  and  admirers.  In  1928 
a  revised  curriculum  was  put  in  operation,  re- 
quiring proof  before  the  senior  year  of  ability  to 
read  ordinary  prose  in  two  foreign  languages, 
substituting  for  required  courses  the  selection  of 
work  in  each  of  four  main  fields  of  learning,  and 
opening  to  freshmen,  courses  in  religion,  psychol- 
ogy, philosophy,  and  government.  President,  Wil- 
liam Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  L.II.1X,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

SMITH-LEVER  ACT.  See  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  WOKK;  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  An  in- 
stitution in  Washington,  D.  C,  created  in  1840 
for  the  inciease  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
addition  to  its  own  work,  the  institution  adnnn- 
isteis  the  following  governmental  bureaus:  The 
National  Museum,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  Inter- 
national Exchange  Service,  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park,  the  Astrophyisical  Observ  atoi  y,  and 
the  United  States  Regional  Bureau  of  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature.  It 
also  administers  the  Freer  (Jallery  of  Ait. 

Each  j'ear  the  institution  assists  in,  or  en- 
tirely supports,  field  researches  in  various 
branches  of  science,  often  contributing  valuable 
material  ^o  the  National  Museum.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  institution's  recent  investi- 
gations lias  been  the  study  of  the  relation  of 
solar  ladiation  to  weathei.  From  observations 
made  at  stations  in  Washington,  California, 
Chile,  and  at  the  observatory  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphical Society  at  Mt.  Brukkaros,  Southwest 
Africa,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Abbot,  director  of  the 
research,  and  his  associates  established,  in  1927, 
a  cycle  of  sun  radiation  at  25g  months,  which, 
by  corresponding  with  the  known  weather  con- 
ditions, makes  possible  long  weather  forecasts. 
Another  field  study  carried  on  by  the  institution 
is  in  the  geology  and  palaeontology  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rocky  Mountains,  dnected  for  over  20 
years  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  secretary  of 
the  institution  until  his  death  in  1927.  Besides 
the  technical  papers  published  each  year  by  the 
institution  and  the  governmental  bureaus  under 
its  direction,  117  volumes  and  pamphlets  were 
issued  in  1928,  and  183,196  conies  distributed. 
Secretary  of  the  institution,  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Abbot,  elected  Jan  10,  1928. 

SMOKELESS    POWDER.     See    EXPLOSIVES. 

SMOKE  SCREEN.  Sec  WORLD  WAR,  Naval 
Operations. 

SMOOT,  REED  (1802-  ).  An  American 
legislator  (see  VOL.  XXI),  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  He  was  first  elected  in  1909 
and  was  reelected  in  1914,  1920,  and  1920.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  and  a 
member  of  the  public  lands  and  surveys,  ap- 
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propriations,  and  rules  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  conceded  to  be  the  first  authority 
on  finance  and  governmental  expenditures,  and 
had  much  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
various  taiiff  hills  passed  during  his  time  of 
service 

SMUTS,  smuts,  KT.  HON.  JAN  CHRISTIAN 
(1870-  ).  A  South  African  soldier  and 
statesman  (see  VOL  XXI).  As  a  commander  - 
in-chicf  of  the  British  forces  in  German  East 
Africa,  he  had  entirely  broken  the  German 
power  there  by  the  end  of  101(5.  Lloyd  George 
then  summoned  him  to  London  for  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  war  cabinet,  of  which  he  was  the 
only  Dominion  momlier.  He  represented  South 
Africa  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  at  the 
Pans  Peace  Conference  (1910)  In  the  same 
year,  he  became  Piemior  and  Minister  for  Native 
Affairs  of  the  South  African  Union,  being  faced 
by  the  Nationalist  agitation  led  by  General 
Uertzog  Jn  1020  ho  resigned  as  Minister  of 
Defence,  a  post  he  had  held  since  1910,  and  in  the 
gencial  election  of  that  year  he  failed  to  obtain 
a  majority  for  his  party  in  Parliament  Faced 
with  the  necessity  of  a  union  with  another 
party,  he  tuined  to  the  Unionists,  and  with  their 
help,  his  South  Afiican  Party  obtained  a  good 
niajonty  in  the  election  of  1021  ,  however,  the  La- 
hoi  and  Nationalist  paities  joined,  forces  against 
him,  and  in  June,  102-1,  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
Nationalist-Laboi  coalition  with  General  Hcitzog 
at  its  head  lie  \\iote  Holism  and  Involution 
(192d),  a  philosophical  book 

SMYRNA,  siuei'mi.  A  vilayet,  or  piovince, 
of  Tin  key,  including  the  city  of  Smyrna.  The 
population  at  the  census  of  1027  was  531,57!) 
for  the  vilavet  and  1.13,845  foi  the  citv.  By  the 
Tieaty  of  SCMCS  (Aug.  10,  1020),  Gieek  diplo- 
macy, Inigelv  the  uoik  of  YenizeloH,  achie\ed  a 
tiiumph  when  tins  impoitant  legion  of  Anatolia 
(Asiatic  Turkey)  was  assigned  to  Gieece,  but 
it  was  won  only  to  bo  lost  again,  and  by  the 
definitive  Tieaty  of  Lausanne  (July  24,  1023),  it 
re\erted  again  to  Tin  key.  The  artificial  natuie 
of  the  eailier  settlement,  the  defeat  at  home  of 
Veni/elos  (Deeembei,  1020),  and  the  tiiumph 
of  Nationalist  Tin  key  (1021-22),  all  contributed 
towaid  hastening  the  downfall  of  Gieek  power 
in  Asia  Veni/elos,  in  his  memorandum  of  Dec. 
31,  1018,  to  the  Peace  Contei  ence,  had  asked  for 
the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Smyrna,  made  up 
of  the  Tuikish  vilayets  of  Aidin  and  Biusa;  this 
region,  he  claimed,  was  inhabited  by  Greek  ma- 
jonties  and  was  set  ofY  topogiaphically  from  east- 
em  Asia  Minor,  but  eailier  Allied  commitments, 
notably  those  to  Fiance  and  Italy,  pi  evented  the 
election  of  such  a  territory,  with  the  lesult  that 
the  Smyrna  legion  awarded  to  Gieece  by  the 
Tieaty  of  Sevres  was  indefensible  on  cthno- 
giaphic,  economic,  and  geogiaplneal  grounds. 

Practically,  the  treaty  clauses  meant  that 
Smyina  wras  to  be  undei  the  provisional  Gieek 
administration  foi  five  years,  as  a  transitional 
stage,  and  then  to  be  annexed  to  Gieece  The 
settlement  Avas  attacked,  ethnographically,  on  the 
following  giounds-  It  did  not  solve  the  Greek 
problem  in  Anatolia  for  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
the  Gieeks  lived  outside  the  zone.  Again,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  move  the  other  Gieeks  to 
this  encla\e,  for  they  consisted  largely  of  traders 
and  the  like,  and  tberefore  had  fixed  economic 
interests  in  their  places  of  lesulencc  From  the 
economic  point  of  view,  the  settlement  was  a  poor 
one  because  Smyina  was  not  essentially  a  Greek 
city  but  a  great  entrepot  of  trade  linking  the 


West  with  Anatolia,  and  seating  a  commercial 
class  that  included  French,  Dutch,  and  British 
merchants  and  capitalists,  as  well  as  Greek.  As 
for  geography,  it  was  at  once  recognized  that  the 
frontiers,  as  created,  cut  across  rivers,  valleys, 
and  railways,  and  only  in  the  south  followed  a 
natural  line  of  division. 

Smyrna,  originally,  had  been  promised  to  Italy 
by  the  secret  agreement  of  St.  Jean  de  Mauri- 
cnne  (April,  1017 )  ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Ital- 
ian people  to  countenance  a  costly  imperialistic 
adventuie  accounted  largely  for  the  failure  of  the 
Italian  government  to  push  its  claim  or  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  Greek  aspirations.  Therefore, 
the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna  at  the  invitation 
of  the  "Big  Tlnee"  pioceeded  unopposed  (May 
15,  1019).  But  not  unopposed  by  Tuikey,  for 
the  occupation  was  attended  by  dramatic  icsults. 
Spurred  on  by  Gieek  excesses  in  the  Smyina  zone 
and  their  dee'p-seated  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  whom 
they  regai  ded  as  inferiors,  Turks  throughout  the 
whole  of  Anatolia  sprang  to  their  nation's  defense, 
and  gave  suppoit  to  the  newly  oiganizcd  Nation- 
alist go\  eminent  located  at  Angoia.  Both  sides 
mobilised  for  wrar,  until  by  1021  there  weie 
200,000  Tuiks  and  as  many  Greeks  under  arms. 
The  Powers  made  little  effort  to  inteifere  except 
for  an  attempt  at  the  Ixmdon  Conference  of  Mar. 
11,  1921,  to  icwiite  the  S^vies  clauses  respecting 
Smyina  Militaiy  interfeience  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  in  May,  1021,  the  Powers  declared 
their  nentiality,  and  as  was  at  once  evident, 
abandoned  the  G reeks  to  their  fate.  The  war  in 
Anatolia  was  waged  during  1021-22  with  varying 
fortunes  (see  GuhErK),  and  suddenly  temiinated 
111  September,  1922,  when  the  Gieeks  fleeing  to 
the  coast  enteied  the  city  of  Smyina  to  make  for 
their  ships  The  Allies  took  over  the  city  on 
Septembei  8,  the  Tuiks  entered  September  11, 
and  on  Septcmbei  14  a  fne  broke  out  that  almost 
gutted  the  city  and  accounted  for  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  lives. 

The  Gieeks  weie  out  of  Anatolia  in  1922,  and 
the  strength  of  Turkey  as  against  the  impotence 
of  Greece,  made  the  question  of  Smyrna's  dispo- 
sition now  relatively  simple.  The  ultimate  char- 
acter of  the  settlement  was  foieshadowed  in  the 
Armistice  of  Mudania  (Oct.  10,  1022)  between 
Tuikey  and  Great  Britain,  Fiance  and  Italy, 
which  among  other  things  assured  Tuikey  of 
complete  sovereignty  over  Anatolia.  A  piehmi- 
naiy  step  was  taken  in  the  Lausanne  Agreement 
(May,  1023)  between  the  Turks  and  Creeks  by 
which  the  question  of  Greek  damages  in  Smyrna 
was  amicably  settled  on  the  basis  of  compensa- 
tion in  Thrace.  (See  THRACE.)  Finally,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne  (July  24,  1923),  the  Greek 
loss  of  Smyrna  was  confirmed.  One  of  the  most 
brutal,  and  yet  possibly  necessary,  elements  rising 
out  of  the  Greek  defeat  was  the  arrangement 
made  for  the  exchange  of  Greek  and  Turkish  popu- 
lations. But  for  the  aid  rendered  by  the  Refu- 
gee Commission  which  was  cieated  by  the  League 
of  Nations  Council  and  headed  by  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  of  New  York,  the  task  might  well  have  been 
insuperable.  See  GREECE,  under  History. 

SMYTH,  ETHEL  (MARY)  (1858-  ).  A 
British  composer  (see  VOL.  XXI).  Until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Woild  Wai,  her  works  were  far 
more  appreciated  and  more  frequently  performed 
in  Germany  than  in  her  native  land.  It  was  only 
during  the  War  that  her  works  began  to  gain 
iccognition  in  England,  and  she  was  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  public's  earlier  indifference.  In 
1922  she  was  made  Dame  of  the  British  Empire, 
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and  in  the  midst  of  the  Schubert  Centennial,  in 
1928,  London  arranged  a  splendid  celebration  in 
honor  of  her  seventieth  birthday.  Her  latest 
works  include  two  one-act  operas,  Fete  Galantc 
(London,  1923),  and  Entente  Coidiale  (Bristol, 
1920).  She  published  her  Autobiography  in  two 
books,  Impressions  that  Remained  (2  vols.,  1919), 
and  Rtreaks  of  Life  (1922). 

SNEDDEN,  DAVID  (1H08-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can educationalist,  born  at  Ilavilah,  Calif.  He 
was  graduated  from  St.  Vincent's  College  in 
1889  and  took  post-graduate  com  sea  at  Stanford 
and  Columbia  universities.  For  several  years, 
he  served  an  principal  of  schools  in  California, 
and  from  1901  to  1905  was  assistant  professor  of 
education  at  Stanford  tTni\cihity.  In  the  lattei 
year,  he  was  appointed  adjunct  piofessor  of  edu- 
cation at  Columbia,  serving  until  1909,  when  he 
became  State  CommisHionei  of  Education  in  Mass- 
achusetts In  1916  he  became  piofessoi  of  educa- 
tion in  Columbia.  Piofcssor  Sncddcii  was  a  mem- 
bei  of  many  foamed  societies  and  published, 
among  othci  woiks.  Administration  of  Education 
for  Jurdiile  Delinquents  (1900),  Educational 
Administration  in  tin-  Initrd  Mates  (1908), 
Problem*  of  Vocational  Education-  (J91I)  ,  Prob- 
lems of  Recondaiy  Education  (1917)  ,  1  oral  tonal 
Education  (1920)  ,  Sociological  Determination  of 
Objectives  in  Education  (1921  )  ,  Educational  So- 
ciology (1922),  \\'ha1'ti  \\ronq  vnlh*  American 
Education?  (1927).  Fiom  1«UH  to  1920,  ho  was 
piesident  of  tlie  National  Society  foi  Vocational 
.Education 

SNOWDEN,  sno'd'n,  RT.  HON  PHILIP  (18Gi- 
).  An  English  public  oilicial  (see  VOL 
XXI).  Duiing  the  Woild  Wai,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liquni  Contiol  Boaid,  and  in  1924 
was  appointed  Chancel  lot  of  the  Kxchequei  in 
Ramsay  MacUoiidld's  cabinet.  In  1927  he  re- 
signed f  10111  the  Independent  Laboi  Paitv  uftei 
34  }eais  of  membership,  and  six  yeais  as 
chaiiman  (1903-00,  1917-20)  lie  was  Chaii- 
celloi  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  second  Labor 
cabinet  fonned  in  June,  1929,  and  111  this  capac- 
ity headed  the  Butish  delegation  to  The  Hague 
leparations  confeience  in  August  Theie  he 
sccuied,  subject  to  the  latification  of  inteiestcd 
go\einnieiitH,  a  coiiHideiable  incicase  in  annui- 
ties allotted  to  (Jieat  Hntain  undei  the  Young 
Plan.  Besides  contiihuting  to  lev  lews,  he  wiotc 
Wages  and  Pmet>  (1920),  Laboi  and  hational 
Finance  (1920),  Labor  and  the  New  }\otld 
(1921)  ;  and  Jf  Labor  Rules  (1923).  His  wife, 
ETHEL  SNOVVDKN,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
(lovcinment  to  the  Boaul  of  Dnectois  of  the 
Bntish  Bioadeasting  Corporation,  wiotc  Through 
Bolshemh  ltunna  (1920)  and  A  Political  Pilgrim 
in  Europe  (1921). 

SNOW  REMOVAL.  Sec  ROADS  AND  PAVE- 
MENTS 

SNYDER,  VIRGIL  (1809-  ).  An  Ameii- 
can  mathematician,  IK>IH  at  Dixon,  Iowa.  He 
studied  at  Iowa  State  University,  Coinell,  and 
(Jottingen  (Ph.D.,  1894).  He  returned  to  Cor- 
nell as  instructor  of  mathematics  and  in  1910 
became  professor.  His  oiiginal  investigations 
include  studies  on  the  geometiy  of  the  line  and 
sphere,  configuiations  of  ruled  surfaces,  and 
birational  tiansformations,  the  results  of  which 
he  published.  He  became  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  in  1903. 
Besides  vaiious  scientific  papers,  he  wrote  Differ- 
ential Calculus,  with  James  McMahon  (1898); 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (1902);  Ele- 
mentary Teat-book  on  the  Calculus  (1912); 


Analytic  Geometry  of  Space  (1913).  Tie  also 
edited  Plane  Geometry  (1910)  and  Solid  Geome- 
try (1912) 

SOAPSTONE.    Sec  TATC  AND  SOAPSTONE. 

SOCCER.  This  blanch  of  football  has  at- 
tained its  greatest  popularity  in  the  Biitish 
Isles  wheie  crowds  of  100,000  and  moie  gather 
to  watch  the  important  league  and  cup  matches. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  lattei  ly  have 
been  taking  up  this  sport  with  ever -increasing 
interest,  leagues  and  college  and  school  elevens 
being  organized  in  large  numbers.  The  players 
for  the  piofessional  teams  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  recruited  chiefly  from  English 
and  Scottish  players  of  reputation.  This  prac- 
tice has  aroused  consideiable  trouble  in  the 
soccer  world,  but  steps  were  being  taken  to 
eiadicate  the  resultant  evils,  such  as  the  pro- 
miscuous enlisting  of  star  players  under  contract. 
A  "soccei  war"  developed  in  the  United  States 
in  192H,  when  the  Amencan  Soccer  League  broke 
away  from  the  domination  of  the  United  States 
Football  Association 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY.  See  SO- 
CIALISM, Germ  an  if 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  post-wai  period  threw  into  sharp  relief  a 
phase  of  the  modern  industrial  system  that  had 
not  appealed  so  impoitant  befoie  1914  the  in- 
Hccuuty  of  the  woiking  population.  Before  the 
War,  with  employment  general,  as  foreign  mark- 
ets weie  being  exploited,  only  passing  attention 
was  given  to  the  status  of 'the  laboring  class. 
For  supci animation,  theie  was  lehef  in  the  poor 
house,  tor  unemployment,  disability,  etc,  one 
might  seek  charitv  Only  after  the  War  did  gov- 
einmeiits — and  this  is  more  particularly  tiue  of 
Em o] wan  nations  than  the  United  States — begin 
to  concein  themselxes  with  the  position  of  the 
woiker  in  an  industiial  society  Out  of  this, 
there  have  been  evolved  the  elaborate  social- 
iiiHuiance  schemes  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
secui  ity  to  the  prnletai  lat.  Social  insurance  con- 
ccins  itself  with  unemployment,  disability  be- 
cause of  accident  and  occupational  disease,  sick- 
ness, invalidity,  maternity,  and  old  age.  For  the 
appearance  of  these  pi ogi amines,  these  reasons 
may  be  cited  the  fear  of  revolution  in  the  days 
immediately  following  1918;  the  wiping  out  of 
the  lentieis  and  the  funds  of  charitable  organ- 
izations as  a  result  of  the  depieciation  of  the 
cuitencies  of  cential  European  countries;  the 
influence  of  the  I  liter  national  Labor  Office;  the 
bieakdown  of  the  laissez-faire  principle 

In  the  United  States,  the  movement  has  been 
slower  than  in  Europe  The  United  States  did 
not  suffer  the  fearful  hardships  of  the  War  and 
the  dangei  of  revolution  was  i  emote  Unemploy- 
ment was  a  national  pioblem  in  1921-23  and 
1928,  but  serious  attention  was  not  paid  to  gen- 
eral schemes  of  amelioration.  \\  lule  old-age  pen- 
sions weie  being  discushed,  by  1929  only  seven 
States  had  legislation  on  their  statute  books. 
Woikmen's-conipensation  acts  weie  more  or  less 
general  though  of  unequal  value,  the  same  was 
true  of  widows'  pensions  The  high  cost  of  medi- 
cal seivice  was  bringing  to  the  foiefiont  schemes 
foi  health  insurance.  Neveitheless,  social  insur- 
ance was  not  yet  beyond  the  preliminary  stage 
of  discussion.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the 
time  would  not  l>e  long  before  the  United  States 
would  have  joined  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia  in  wilting  elaboiate  social-insurance 
codes  on  its  statute  books,  because  the  increasing 
mechanization  of  industiy  was  bringing  in  its 
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train  early  superannuation,  more  accidents, 
smaller  employment  rolls,  etc.  See  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION;  OLD- AGE  PENSIONS;  MOTHERS' 
PENSIONS;  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Workmen's  Compensation.  In  Europe,  ad- 
vances have  been  great.  Since  the  War,  the 
following  countries  have  amended  their  work- 
men's-compensation  codes  to  include  office  and 
agricultural  workers:  Italy,  France,  Netherlands, 
Russia,  Portugal,  and  Luxemburg.  Fiance  in- 
cluded domestic  servants  in  11)23.  More  liberal 
definitions  of  "injury"  have  been  written,  wait- 
ing times  have  been  lowered,  and  maximum  bene- 
fits have  been  raised.  Occupational  diseases  were 
beginning  to  be  considered  compensate  and  in 
some  countries  lists  of  enumerated  diseases  have 
been  prepared.  Other  countries  to  enact  such 
legislation  were:  Bolivia  (1924);  Braril  (1919); 
Bulgaria  (1918);  China  (1923);  Ecuador 
(1921);  India  (1923);  Spain  (1922);  and  Uru- 
guay (1920). 

Insurance  against  Sickness.  The  idea  of 
protecting  the  industrial  population  against  ill- 
ness has  spread.  Old  laws  have  been  broadened 
to  include  workers  in  industry,  commerce,  and 
even  agriculture.  The  laws  are  becoming  uni- 
versal in  their  application,  covering  all  occupa- 
tions and  all  causes  of  invalidity.  Thus,  in 
Great  Britain,  80  per  cent  of  the  wage-earning 
population  was  insured;  in  Germany,  77  per 
cent;  in  Austria,  75  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  1928, 
the  following  19  countries  were  insuring  work- 
ers against  illness  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Estonia, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia,  Jugo- 
slavia, Chile,  and  Japan  In  addition  to  the 
lengthening  of  the  list  of  countries,  there  has 
been  an  extension  of  the  idea  to  include  not 
only  money  benefits  but  also  medical  services, 
greater  benefits  for  wage  earners  with  depend- 
ents, and  maternity  protection.  In  14  countries, 
health  insurance  covers  the  wife  of  the  worker 
in  her  confinement,  giving  her  not  only  a  money 
benefit  but  also  the  care  of  a  physician  or  mid- 
wife, prenatal  attention,  postnatal  care  of  child, 
etc.  In  every  European  country  but  Russia,  the 
health-insurance  schemes  were  based  on  conti  ibu- 
tory  payments  by  the  workers;  in  half  of  the 
countries,  the  state  also  contributed.  An  im- 
portant tendency  was  decentralization  of  the 
funds  with  the  state  occupying  a  minor  role 
and  with  the  insured  persons  and  the  employers 
becoming  more  important.  The  state  acted  as 
judge,  supervisor,  and  financial  promoter.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  these  tendencies  de- 
part from  the  socialistic  ideology  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Old-age  Insurance.  In  the  following  coun- 
tries, there  have  been  enacted  invalidity  and  old- 
age-pension  codes-  Argentina  (1923)  Belgium 
(1920,  1924);  Bulgaria  (1924);  Greece  (1922); 
Portugal  (1919);  Russia  ( 1 922 )  ;  Jugoslavia 

(1922)  ;  Chile  (1924)  ;  Cuba  (1923,  1924)  ;  Italy 

(1923)  ;  Spain  (1919,  1921)  ;  and  France  (1928). 
Canada    (1927)    enacted  a  noncontributory  old- 
age   pension  law  based   upon   federal    contribu- 
tions being  matched  by  provincial  contributions. 
Norway  (1923)  and  Uruguay  (1919)  also  passed 
noncontributory   laws.     The  Great  Britain   law 
of   1924  was  passed  to  extend  old-age  benefits 
on  a  contributory  basis  to  persons  between  65 
and    70,    at    which    age    pensions    were    to    be 
granted.     It  was  reported  that  this  law  affected 
15  million  workers.     In  Canada,  British  Colum- 


bia (1927),  Yukon,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
(1928)  all  complied  with  the  federal  law  and 
established  noncontributory  old-age  pensions. 
See  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  for  development  in  the 
United  States. 

Unemployment  Insurance.  Great  Britain, 
by  the  Act  of  1920,  greatly  extended  her  unem- 
ployment insuiance  scheme  until  it  had  almost 
universal  application.  The  following  countries 
have  followed  this  example:  Queensland,  all 
woikcrs  (1922);  Austria,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial workers  (1920);  Germany,  all  workers 
(1924);  Irish  Free  State,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial woikers  (1920);  Italy,  same  (1923); 
Poland,  same  (1924);  and  Russia,  all  workers 
(1922).  In  all  these  cases  are  to  be  found 
the  compulsory  principle  with  state  participa- 
tion. Voluntary  insuiance  schemes  were  intro- 
duced in  Denmark,  France,  and  Norway  before  the 
War.  After  the  War,  the  following  other  coun- 
tries sponsored  similar  expei  intents*  Belgium, 
Netherlands,  Finland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  For  developments  in  the  United 
States,  see  UNEMPU>YMENT 

International  Labor  Office.  Undoubtedly, 
the  International  Labor  Office's  role  in  the  ad- 
vance of  social-insurance  legislation  has  been 
great  Between  1919  and  1027,  of  the  54  draft 
conventions  and  recommendations  adopted  foi 
submission  to  the  member  states,  17  were  con- 
cerned with  phases  of  social  insurance.  Ratifi- 
cations, indeed,  have  been  slower,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  publicity  attendant  upon 
the  Labor  Office's  woik  sooner  or  later  succeeded 
in  crystallizing  public  opinion.  See  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAROII  OFFICE  for  further  discussion  of 
draft  conventions  and  recommendations 

SOCIALISM.  The  history  of  socialism  after 
1914  did  not  bring  forth  any  noticeable  change 
in  principle.  The  great  struggle  in  the  Socialist 
ranks  m  this  peiiod  was  concerned  primaiily 
with  tactics,  for  thioughout  these  years  the  So- 
cialist piinciple  retained  its  solid  Marxian  basis. 
While  there  was  much  debate  among  the  three 
forcmobt  groups,  the  Communists  under  Lenin, 
the  oithodox  Socialists  under  Kautsky,  and  the 
"revisionists"  under  Bernstein,  none  of  these 
groups  e\er  seriously  questioned  the  fundamental 
Marxian  doctrine.  In  regard  to  procedure,  two 
distinct  camps  appeared,  the  one  favoring  the  at- 
tainment of  the  Socialist  aim  through  the  dicta- 
toiship  of  the  proletariat,  and  the  other  striving 
for  the  same  end  by  utilizing  the  existing  po- 
litical and  economic  institutions.  In  addition, 
socialism  came  to  lean  more  and  more  on  organ- 
ized labor  and  under  the  influence  of  syndicalism, 
adopted  industrial  unionism  and  guild  socialism, 
tactics  of  a  more  strictly  industrial  character. 
The  disruption  of  intet national  socialism,  the 
final  reconstitntion  of  the  International,  and  the 
continual  shadow  of  Russia  mark  the  years  from 
1914  to  1929. 

The  Socialist  International.  Early  in  1914, 
plans  had  been  made  to  hold  an  International 
Congress  on  Aug.  23,  1914,  in  Vienna,  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  Interna- 
tional Workingmen's  Association  50  years  be- 
fore. This  congress  was  never  held  because, 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  interna- 
tional socialism  broke  up  into  its  component  na- 
tional parts.  The  general  strike  against  war 
was  not  called  in  spite  of  all  previous  plans  for 
such  action,  and  the  War  swept  international 
socialism  away  regardless  of  individual  mass 
meetings  and  protests  against  war  in  various 
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countries.  Moat  Socialists  placed  their  country's 
needs  ahead  of  their  socialistic  principles.  Only 
the  Russian,  some  of  the  British,  and  a  small 
minority  of  the  German  Socialists  remained  pas- 
sive. During  1915,  more  or  less  determined 
efforts  were  made  to  reconstruct  the  disrupted 
International,  and  toward  this  end  a  conference 
was  held  at  the  instance  of  the  Scandinavian 
Socialists  during  Januaiy,  1915,  in  Copenhagen. 
Only  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Dutch,  10  dele- 
gates in  all,  attended.  In  February  of  the  same 
year,  the  Socialists  of  the  Allied  countries  held 
&  conference  in  London,  which,  however,  con- 
cerned itself  with  victory  rather  than  with  peace 
and  criticized  the  imperialism  of  all  the  warring 
countries  only  perfunctorily.  More  important 
than  either  of  these  two  was  the  conference  held 
at  Zimmcrwald,  Switzerland,  in  September,  1915, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Italian  Socialists,  at 
which  were  present  representatives  of  all  the 
important  Socialist  parties,  exclusive  of  the 
British,  to  whom  pas&poits  had  l>ccn  refused. 
This  conference  emphasized  the  international 
solidarity  of  all  Socialists  and  issued  a  mani- 
festo condemning  the  War.  Nothing  definite, 
however,  was  accomplished. 

The  International  Socialist  Bureau,  which  had 
been  removed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  from 
Brussels  to  The  Hague  and  which  was  now  under 
the  direction  of  the  D'utch  Socialists,  held  a  con- 
ference at  its  seat  July  30-Aug.  2,  1910,  which 
was  attended  by  repiesentatives  from  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  the  United  States,  and  Ar- 
gentina and  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
placing  the  responsibility  for  the  War  on  the 
capitalist  system.  The  Socialists  of  belligerent 
and  neutral  countries,  who  had  convened  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  at  Zimmcrwald,  met 
again  in  August,  1910,  at  Kicnthal,  Switzerland 
The  majority  of  ihe  40  delegates  at  this  con- 
ference icpresented  the  Italian  Official  Socialist 
Party,  and  the  Swiss  and  Russian  Socialists. 
Only  two  Germans  and  three  Frenchmen  at- 
tended, and  hence  the  conference  accomplished 
very  little. 

Renewed  efforts  at  international  unity  brought 
about  the  so-called  Peace  Conference  of  Stock- 
holm in  June,  1917.  The  plan  initiated  with 
the  Russian  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council 
and  found  response  among  the  German  and 
Austrian  Socialists  who  drew  up  an  elaborate 
peace  piogranime  on  the  basis  of  "no  annexa- 
tions and  no  indemnities  "  Of  all  the  impor- 
tant Socialist  parties,  only  the  Germans  at- 
tended, and  the  conference  was  therefore  an 
utter  failure.  More  concrete  results  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Inter-Allied  Labor  and  Socialist 
Conference  of  Feb.  21-23,  1917,  at  London  It 
voted  a  declaration  of  war  aims,  commonly 
called  the  London  Memorandum,  which  endorsed 
President  Wilson's  four  principles  essential  to 
peace  and  the  British  Labor  Party's  programme 
as  to  war  aims,  and  advocated  the  League  of 
Nations.  Another  Inter-Allied  Socialist  Con- 
gress met  in  London  during  September,  1918. 
Amid  continued  attempts  during  1919  to  revive 
the  disrupted  Second  International,  12  Radical 
Socialist  paities  met  at  the  instance  of  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  government  at  Moscow,  Mar.  2-0, 
1919,  and  formed  the  Third  International,  a 
strictly  Communist  organization.  The  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Bureau,  the  only  remnant  left  of 
the  Second  International,  summoned  the  Berne 
Conference  of  February,  1919,  at  which  20  coun- 
tries were  represented.  The  conference  settled  a 


number  of  points  of  conflict  and  also  expressed 
its  opposition  to  the  Communist  International. 

At  the  Congress  of  Genoa,  August,  1920,  inter- 
national socialism  was  finally  reconstituted  after 
six  years  of  discord.  The  organization  was, 
however,  by  no  means  complete,  for  many  So- 
cialist units  remained  outside  its  fold  The 
congress  declared  emphatically  against  the  acts 
and  programme  of  Lenin  and  Soviet  Russia  and 
adopted  in  the  main  British  Labor  Party  features 
and  principles.  A  score  of  Socialist  parties  at- 
tended the  conference  and  affiliated  with  the  new 
international  body.  Amsterdam  was  chosen  as 
the  permanent  seat.  The  Third  International 
held  a  congress  at  Moscow  in  1921,  which  was 
attended  by  several  hundred  delegates  frorli  42 
countries.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  Soviet  doctrine  in  all  its 
purity.  Socialist  groups  that  were  opposed  both 
to  the  nationalist  tendencies  of  the  Second  In- 
ternational and  the  exclusive  Communist  char- 
acter of  the  Third  International  organized  in 
Vienna,  Feb  2,  1921,  the  International  Work- 
ing Union  of  Socialist  Parties,  or,  as  it  was 
commonly  termed,  the  Second-and-a-Half  Inter- 
national. The  chief  adherents  of  this  body  were 
the  Independent  Labor  Party,  the  German  Inde- 
pendent Socialists,  the  Socialist  Party  of  France, 
the  Austrian,  Swiss,  and  Rumanian  Socialists, 
and  the  Russian  Mensheviks.  This  intermedi- 
ary organization  soon  manifested  a  desire,  how- 
ex  er,  to  cooperate  with  the  other  Internationals, 
and  at  its  instance,  a  conference  of  the  three 
Internationals  was  held  in  the  Reichstag  Build- 
ing in  Berlin,  Apr.  2-5,  1922,  at  which  a  oasis  for 
common  piocedure  was  discussed 

While  the  conference  and  the  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  its  Committee  of  Nine,  Berlin,  May  23, 
1922,  ended  in  a  failure,  F.O  far  as  the  Moscow 
International  was  concerned,  it  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  other  two  organizations  closer 
together.  This  rapprochement  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  executives  of  the  two  bodies  at  The 
Hague,  Dec.  10,  1922,  it  was  decided  to  call  a 
congress  at  Hamburg  for  May  20  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  order  to  bring  about  united  Socialist 
action.  At  this  congress,  424  delegates  from  30 
countries,  representing  43  Socialist  parties  or 
groups,  were  present.  The  Vienna  Intel  national 
and  the  Second  International  merged  and  formed 
the  Labor  and  Socialist  International  with  its 
permanent  seat  in  London.  Thus,  the  Socialist 
parties  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Communist  groups,  weie  united  for  the  first 
time  since  August,  1914  The  new  organization 
and  the  Thud  International  continued  their 
hostility  to  each  othei. 

In  the  following  years,  however,  the  Second 
International  did  not  play  a  particularly  sig- 
nificant r61e,  Socialist  development  being  almost 
exclusively  along  nationalist  lines.  In  1925 
the  Second  International  met  at  Marseilles 
(August),  where  GOO  delegates  representing  30 
nations  assembled.  These  reported  that  they 
stood  for  seven  million  party  members  and  28 
million  votes.  Resolutions  passed  by  the  con- 
gress favored  the  8-hour  day,  approval  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  undying  enmity  for  the 
Communists.  In  1920  these  Socialists  plainly 
showed  that  their  loyalties  were  nationalist 
rather  than  internationalist  when  the  World 
Migration  Congress,  called  by  the  International, 
refused  to  pass  a  resolution  favoring  free  migra- 
tion for  working  populations.  Socialists  from 
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the  European  countries  o|>posed  restriction  but 
had  to  bow  before  the  wishes  of  the  delegates 
from  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  who 
supported  their  governments  in  restrictive  leg- 
islation. This  congress  met  at  London  in  June 
and  was  attended  by  delegates  representing  15 
million  trade-unionists.  During  the  period,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  International  Labor 
Office  was  largely  taking  the  place  of  the  Second 
International  in  watching  out  for  the  interests 
of  the  lalxmng  classes  throughout  the  world. 

The  United  States.  The  American  Socialist 
Party  lost  rather  than  gained  dining  1914. 
Although  it  elected  Meyer  London  to  Congress, 
it  polled  at  the  Novembei  elections  over  200,000 
vote*  less  than  in  1912  During  1915  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  strife  in  the  paitv  over  the  non- 
pal  ticipation  of  the  American  Socialists  in  the 
Copenhagen  Conference.  The  party  v*as  rather 
successful  in  that  year  in  electing  candidates 
to  State  and  local  omces.  At  the  presidential 
election  of  1910,  however,  it  polled  over  150,000 
votes  less  than  in  1912.  America's  entrance 
into  the  War  in  1917  had  the  same  disrupting 
effect  on  the  American  Socialist  Party  that  the 
War  had  had  on  the  Socialist  parties  of  other 
countries  After  endeavoring  in  vain  to  have  the 
party  lepeal  its  expression  of  opposition  to 
the  War,  a  patriotic  group  seceded  and  formed 
the  Social  Democratic  League  in  1918.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  the  Amei  ican  government  sup- 
pressed inaiiv  anti-war  activities  of  the  Social- 
ists by  imprisoning  a  number  of  them,  including 
Kugerie  Debs.  New  factional  disputes  arose  in 
1919  aftei  the  Chicago  Convention  at  which  the 
paitv  declared  in  favor  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national The  radical  elements  left  the  party 
and  formed  the  groups  subsequently  known  as 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  Communist  Labor 
Party  (see  COMMMVLSM)  Thus,  the  American 
Socialist  Party  lost  considerable  influence  due 
to  its  middle-course  policy.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
alienated  the  more  conservative  elements;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  lost  those  who  were  Com- 
munist in  sympathy  and  wished  to  stand 
squarely  on  the  Moscow  programme 

In  1920  the  American  Socialists  took  a  definite 
stand  against  Moscow  by  insisting  on  using  their 
own  judgment  as  to  the'ir  principles  and  tactics 
That  year  uas  also  marked  by  the  suspension  of 
the  the  Socialists  elected  to  the  New  York  State 
Assembly.  When  these  were  reelected,  three  of 
them  were  again  suspended  in  December  of  the 
same  year  At  the  national  elections  in  1920, 
the  party  polled  about  one  million  votes  In 
1921  the  sentences  of  Debs  and  a  number  of 
other  Socialists,  imprisoned  during  the  War  un- 
der the  Espionage  Act  and  other  Vvai-time  meas- 
ures, were  commuted  At  the  Convention  of 
1922,  the  Socialist  Party  voted  for  afliliation 
with  the  Vienna  International  and  for  unre- 
served recognition  of  Russia.  In  Wisconsin,  the 
Socialists  sent  Victor  Berger  (died  1929)  to 
CongieHB  in  the  elections  of  1922,  while  Daniel 
W  Hoan  became  mayor  of  Milwaukee  for  a  third 
term  hi  New  York  City,  the  Socialist  Party 
joined  in  the  elections  with  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party  to  form  the  American  Labor  Party.  An 
invitation  from  the  Workers'  Party,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Communist  Party,  for  cooperation 
in  various  matters  was  rejected  unanimously 
at  the  annual  convention,  May  19-23,  1923.  In 
the  elections  of  the  same  year,  the  Socialist  Party 
in  New  York  City  cooperated  again  with  the 
Fanner-Labor  Party. 


The  events  of  1924-28  showed  that  Socialism 
in  the  United  States  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  its  decline.  The  Socialist  National  Con- 
vention on  July  6,  1924,  at  Cleveland,  threw  in 
its  lot  with  the  La  Follette  movement,  and  by 
this  step  set  back  the  progiess  of  socialism  for 
at  least  a  decade.  Men  like  Victor  Berger  and 
Morris  Hillquit  prevailed  over  the  counsels  of 
the  group  represented  by  Scott  Ncaring  and 
endorsed  a  liberal  programme  that  said  nothing 
of  the  basic  principles  of  socialism.  The  defeat 
of  La  Follette  (see  UNITED  STATES)  proved 
the  futility  of  hoping  for  Socialist  success  with- 
out a  permanent  oigunization  and  a  definite* 
code  of  principles.  The  Socialist  Paity  was 
unable  to  repair  its  political  fences  during  the 
next  four  years,  with  the  result  that  it  entered 
the  presidential  campaign  weaker  than  ever 
before.  In  April,  the  party  placed  in  nomina- 
tion Norman  Thomas  of  New  York  and  James 
H.  Mauier  of  Pennsylvania  on  a  platfoim  call- 
ing for  public  ownership  of  natuial  lesources 
and  public  utilities,  governmental  relief  of  un- 
employment by  the  extension  of  public  works, 
outlawry  of  war,  the  lecogmtion  of  Russia,  etc 
The  valiant  efforts  of  Mr  Thomas  availed 
nothing,  despite  a  biilliant  campaign,  in  which 
he  sought  to  win  away  the  liberals  from  sup- 
porting Smith  on  the  ground  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  was  doomed  to  defeat.  Only  some 
300,000  votes  were  cast  for  Thomas,  one-third 
of  which  came  from  New  York  City.  The  vote 
was  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the  party 
since  1900.  See  COMMUNISM 

Great  Britain.  Kailv  in  1914,  the  three  out- 
standing British  Socialist  societies,  the  Butish 
Socialist  Party,  the  Independent  Lnboi  Part.x, 
and  the  Fabian  Society,  drew  up  ti  plan  for 
closer  cooperation,  but  here,  aw  elsewhere,  So- 
cialist progress  was  checked  by  the  adxent  of 
the  War  In  England,  as  in  Ceirnain,  there 
was  at  first  organized  Socialist  protest  against 
the  \\  ar  This  changed,  once  the  conflict  had 
become  a  reality.  The  Labor  Paity,  only  par- 
tially Socialist  in  chai actor  and  composition, 
gave  full  support  to  the  (jo\  eminent  while  the 
Independent  Labor  Party  remained  aloof  Thus, 
on  the  whole,  British  socialism  and  the  Labor 
Party  remained  loyal  to  the  Clover nnient  through- 
out the  War  (except  for  a  group  of  British 
Socialists)  and  in  the  closing  yearn  of  the 
stiuggle,  Socialist  members  of  the  Labor  Party 
accepted  posts  in  Lloyd  Oeorge's  war  cabinet. 
After  the  War,  in  1919,  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  together  the  British  Social- 
ist Party,  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  and  the 
Fabian  Society.  There  had  been  a  fourth  group, 
the  former  Social  Democratic  Federation,  now 
called  the  National  Socialist  Party,  which  in 
1920  assumed  its  old  name  and  joined  the  Labor 
Party.  The  latter,  still  only  partially  a  reflec- 
tion of  Socialist  views  and  principles,  became 
in  the  post-war  period  increasingly  Socialist  in 
character  and  its  gains  in  the  elections  of  1919 
were  regarded  as  Socialist  gains.  In  1920  it 
expressed  itself  as  opposed  to  the  Third  Inter- 
national. At  the  same  time,  the  Kadical  British 
Socialist  Party  became  the  British  Communist 
Party  (see  COMMUNISM)  and  was  joined  by  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  an  offshoot  of  the  Amer- 
ican Socialist  Labor  Party.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  War,  guild  socialism  (q.v. )  and  syndical- 
ism (q.v.),  two  nonpolitical  and  strongly  in- 
dustrial movements,  began  to  exert  an  ever-in- 
creasing influence  on  British  socialism,  but 
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toward  the  end  of  the  period  1924-29,  this  in- 
fluence had  waned.  The  elections  of  1922  made 
the  Labor  Party,  with  142  members  in  the 
Commons,  the  chief  party  of  opposition  and  after 
the  elections  of  1923,  which  increased  its  strength 
to  191  seats,  the  Labor  Party  took  over  the 
government  with  the  passive  support  of  the 
Liberals. 

The  Labor  government,  headed  by  the  very  able 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  continued  in  control  from 
Jan.  2i  to  Nov.  4,  1924,  when  the  general  elec- 
tion of  that  year  retinned  a  Conseivative  govern- 
ment with  a  powerful  majority.  The  l^abor  Party 
l>ccame  the  official  Opposition  and  worked  stead- 
fastly with  its  eye  on  the  general  election  of  1929. 
As  a  result  of  the  failuie  of  the  geneial  strike 
and  the  disaster  that  oveitook  the  miners,  Com- 
munist sentiment  for  a  time  was  strong  and  the 
Labor  Paity  found  itself  confronted  by  a  strong 
opposition  fiom  within.  The  wise  direction  of 
Mr.  MacDonald,  together  with  unemployment, 
tho  heavy  but  den  of  debt,  and  the  high  cost  of 
the  ai  uiunients  programme,  all  contributed  to- 
ward the  rehabilitation  of  the  party,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  end  of  1928  and  the  early  months  of 
1929  saw  Labor  candidates  winning  a  number  of 
by-elections  from  Conseivatives.  So  great  weie 
the  pieliminary  successes  of  the  paity  that  it  was 
announced  that  candidates  would  l>e  placed  in  the 
field  in  ruial  districts  In  the  election  manifesto 
of  July,  1928,  the  paity  announced  that  it  was  its 
intention  to  tiansfer  "capitalism  into  socialism" 
by  peaceful  methods.  It  also  was  opposed  to  a 
reduction  in  wages,  fa\oied  the  repeal  of  the 
Trade  Unions  Act,  was  for  a  48-hour  week,  ex- 
tension of  the  factory  code  and  the  minimum 
wage,  and  nationalization  of  coal,  tiansport, 
power,  life  insurance,  etc.  During  tlie  period 
after  the  War,  the  Laboi  Party  acted  as  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  Second  International.  As  a 
lesult  of  the  three-cornered  contest,  Laborites  ob- 
tained a  plmality  of  seats  and  the  summer  of 
1929  saw  the  second  English  Socialist  govern- 
ment with  MncDonald  once  uioie  as  the  Premier. 
See  OKEAT  BRITAIN,  under  Hwtory. 

Germany.  While  the  War  was  still  im- 
minent, the  Oei  man  Socialists  voiced  their  pro- 
test against  it  in  oiganized  mass  meetings,  but 
once  war  was  declared,  the  Social  Democratic 
Paity  in  the  Reichstag,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
suppoited  the  Go\  eminent  and  \oted  the  \vai 
01  edits  As  the  War  progressed,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  paity's  attitude  towaid  the  (Government 
and  the  War  appeared  in  the  Kcichstag  group 
and,  although  few  in  numbers  dunng  1<>14  and 
1915,  the  dissenters  were  strong  enough  in  1916 
to  break  with  the  party  and  foim  a  new  organ- 
ization, the  Socialist  Union  of  Labor,  which 
mustered  20  mcmbeis  in  the  Reichstag  and 
adopted  a  programme  uncompromisingly  opposed 
to  the  War.  During  1917,  the  new  organiza- 
tion grew  in  strength  and  called  itself  the  Inde- 
pendent Social  Democratic  Party.  With  the  dis- 
astrous close  of  the  War,  and  the  revolution,  the 
Majority  Socialists  took  over  the  government. 
\\hen  the  Independent  Socialists  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  support  them,  a  minority  among  them, 
which  had  been  most  outspoken  in  its  hostility 
to  the  War,  seceded  and  expressed  sympathy 
with  the  Soviets.  The  Spartacists,  as  theae 
ultra-radicals  called  themselves,  began  an  upris- 
ing in  January,  1919,  which  was  forcibly  sup- 
pressed by  the  Majority  Socialist  government. 
As  a  result  of  the  elections  of  1919,  the  Gov- 
ernment passed  completely  into  the  hands  of 


the  Majority  Socialists,  but  the  Independents 
also  made  considerable  gains.  Of  the  three  So- 
cialist groups  which  thus  existed  in  Germany, 
the  Majority  and  Independent  Socialists  fa- 
vored the  Second  International ;  and  the  Sparta- 
cists,  the  Third  International.  At  their  annual 
national  congress  at  Gihlitz  in  September,  1921, 
the  Majority  Socialists  decided  to  cooperate 
with  the  bourgeois  parties.  In  September,  1922, 
in  the  Convention  of  Nuremberg,  the  Majonty 
Socialists  and  the  Independents  combined  into 
the  United  Social  Demociatic  Party.  The  Reichs- 
tag group  of  the  Communists  joined  in  1923 
the  Reichstag  group  of  the  United  Socialists 
and  formed  with  some  of  the  former  Independ- 
ents the  left  wing  of  that  party,  but  in  the  Reich, 
the  Socialists  lost  many  members  to  the  Com- 
munists. This  leftward  trend  within  the  So- 
cialist rank  and  file  became  clearly  apparent 
in  the  elections  of  May,  1924,  when  the  seats  of 
the  United  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag  weie  re* 
duced  fiom  106  to  100,  while  the  Communists 
obtained  CO  seats  against  15  in  the  old  Reich- 
stag 

In  the  national  elections  of  May  20,  1928, 
the  Social  Dcmociats  (Socialists)  elected  152 
deputies  to  the  Reichstag  and  polled  the  largest 
popular  vote  in  the  election  Out  of  the  30,- 
500,000  votes  cast,  the  Social  Dcmociats  recened 
9,000.000.  The  Communists  elected  52  deputies 
and  leceived  a  popular  \ote  of  3,000,000  The 
Social  Democrats  had  lun  on  a  platform  which 
included-  loyalty  to  the  Republic,  more  pio- 
tection  foi  the  woikeis,  separation  of  Church 
and  State;  and  the  socialization  of  mdiivtiy 
For  the  lole  played  by  the  Social  Dcmociuts 
in%the  politics  of  the  country,  see  GKI<MA\I, 
umtci  Hits! or i/. 

France.  The  elections  of  1914  increased  the 
numbei  of  seats  of  the  Socialists  in  the  French 
Chambei  to  101.  The  outbieak  of  the  \\  ar 
found  the  Fiencli  Socialists  giving  uniform  sup- 
poit  to  their  Government  They  regaided  the 
\\ar  as  a  war  of  deiense  on  the  part  of  Fiance 
and  dropped  the  anti-militarist  plank  Jioin 
their  platform.  During  1915  mid  the  gi eater 
pait  of  1916,  they  continued  this  solid  indoise- 
meiit  of  the  Government,  but  late  in  1910,  a 
steadily  gi  owing  niinoiity  element  spianpj  up 
which  opposed  the  Wai.  At  the  Socialist  Con- 
giess  of  Bordeaux,  October,  1917,  it  became  ap- 
paient  that  the  majority  had  s  \Ming  over  to  the 
minoiity  viewpoint,  but  a  fusion  of  the  two 
groups  did  not  take  place,  since  no  agreement 
could  be  reached  on  the  question  of  war  ci edits. 
In  Apiil,  1919,  the  Ficiuh  Socialist  Party  voted 
to  i  emain  in  the  Second  Intel  national,  protested 
against  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  con- 
demned the  League  of  Nations.  At  the  elections 
of  1919,  it  polled  1,750.000  votes,  a  gain  of  40 
per  cent,  but  its  representation  in  the  Chamber 
was  reduced  to  55  seats.  Jn  1921  the  Com- 
munist element  seceded  from  the  Socialist 
Party  and  founded  an  independent  organization, 
which  polled  321,444  votes  against  578,4(1(1  for 
the  Socialists,  in  the  elections  of  May,  1922  At 
its  national  congiess  at  Lille,  1923,  the  Fiench 
Socialist  Party  rejected  a  pioposal  from  the 
Communists  for  united  action  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Ruhr  and  the  danger  of  an  im- 
perialist war.  On  the  name  occasion,  it  voted 
for  recognition  of  Russia.  In  the  May  elections 
of  1924,  it  increased  its  membership  in  the 
Chamber  from  55  to  101  seats.  With  the  Reces- 
sion of  the  Communist  element,  the  paity  be- 
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came  more  moderate,  this  being  manifested  by 
its  apparent  willingness  to  support  a  Radical 
Socialist  government,  without,  however,  actu- 
ally participating  therein.  During  1924-28  this 
continued  to  be  the  r61e  of  socialism  in  France. 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  The  new  science 
of  social  psychology  was  called  into  being  to 
supplement  the  science  of  individual  psychology. 
The  latter  science,  being  investigated  on  an  ex- 
perimental, physiological  basis,  did  not  bring  to- 
gether the  complex  facts  and  tendencies  of  human 
life,  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  inter- 
action among  individuals  or  among  groups,  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  add  a  new  member 
to  the  intellectual  encyclopaedia. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  early  development 
of  social  psychology  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Wilhelm  \Vundt.  For  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  director  of  the  Leipzig  laboratory 
dominated  the  science  of  psychology  in  Germany. 
In  hi »  later  years,  he  turned  from  individual 
psychology  to  Volkpsychologie,  but  he  continued 
to  apply  the  same  "structural"  formula — the 
Hearch  foi  elements  and  laws,  lie  defined  the 
social  mind  as  an  individual  synthesis  possess- 
ing actuality,  although  in  his  physiological  psy- 
chology actuality  was  regarded  as  immediacy 
of  experience  and  was  therefore  personal.  More- 
over, in  dealing  with  the  group  aw  a  synthesis, 
Wundt  entangled  himself  in  the  same  difficulty 
as  in  his  apperceptive  synthesis  of  the  individual 
miml  The  apperceptive  synthesis  was  a  union 
of  psyehophysical  sensations,  and  yet  it  had  a 
reality  over  and  above  its  component  atoms 

So,  too,  the  group  mind  was  a  synthesis  of  in- 
dividual minds  and  seemed  to  have  a  substantial 
existence,  of  its  own.  Wundt  held  that  the  at- 
tributes of  the  group  mind  weie  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  analysis  of  its  products;  thus 
the  attributes  of  the  (German  mind  were  to  be 
foi  initiated  by  an  analysis  of  the  collective  acts 
of  the  German  people,  those  of  the  French  mind 
by  an  analysis  of  Fiench  acts,  etc  ;  but  in  prac- 
tice, Wundt 'B  laws  of  folk  psychology  were  but 
applications  of  individual  psychology;  just  as 
in  practice  his  analysis  of  immediate  psycho- 
logical experience  tended  to  be  degraded  more 
and  more  into  mere  physiology. 

In  Germany,  Wundt's  folk  psychology  met  the 
opposition  of  those  who  approached  collective 
phenomena  from  the  study  of  history  and  the 
evolutionary  development  of  peoples.  Kriiger 
was  the  leader  of  this  group — the  school  of 
Entwicklungspsychologie,  or  developmental  psy- 
chology  of  groups  The  conflict  paralleled  the 
histoiic  quarrel  in  France  between  the  objective 
sociologists  and  psychologists  like  Gabriel  Tarde 
who  hoped  to  explain  all  social  phenomena 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  instinct  of  imi- 
tation. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  England,  the 
issues  were  never  so  sharply  drawn;  for  one 
reason,  because  no  rigorous  discipline  was  de- 
veloped for  the  study  of  social  facts.  Mc- 
Dougall's  Social  Psychology  served  for  many 
years  as  a  model  for  all  students  of  the  sub- 
ject Its  method  was  thoroughly  empirical — 
empirical,  that  is,  in  the  British  sense,  without 
being  objective  Inspired  largely  by  the  Dy- 
namic Sociology  of  Ward,  Professor  McDougall 
had  undertaken  to  put  into  relief  the  component 
individual  motivations  which  go  to  malce  up 
the  movement  of  life  which  we  call  society. 
These  motivations  were  found  in  the  instinctive 
equipment  of  the  individual,  together  with  the 


emotions  that  were  associated  with  the  instincts 
(see  INSTINCTS).  Authorities  disagreed  as  to 
the  number  of  instincts  and  inherited  disposi- 
tions man  possessed  at  birth;  whether  these  in- 
stincts were  immutable  or  could  be  propitiated 
by  a  favorable  environment;  and,  finally,  as  to 
the  relation  of  these  instincts  to  ethics  and  re- 
ligion. 

The  most  recent  development  in  social  psy- 
chology grows  out  of  a  number  of  contributing 
circumstances.  The  attack  upon  the  conception 
of  instincts,  on  which  the  social  psychology  of 
McDougall  and  others  was  founded,  with  the 
attempt  to  substitute  the  reflex  as  the  only  in- 
herited mechanism,  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
current  thought.  Added  to  this  was  the  advent 
of  the  conditioned  reflex  (see  BEHAVIORISM) 
which  furnished  the  mechanism  by  which  com- 
plex forms  of  behavior  similar  to  those  conceived 
as  instincts  could  develop  in  the  early  life  history 
of  the  individual.  Furthermore,  the  psycho- 
analytic movement  (see  PSYCHOLOGY,  ABNOR- 
MAL AND  PSYCHOANALYSIS)  looked  upon  social 
institutions  and  customs  as  powerful  forces  af- 
fecting the  life  of  the  individual,  thwarting  his 
desires,  and  distorting  his  behavior.  The  prog- 
ress of  mental  measurement  made  available  the 
instruments  required  for  measuring  the  effects 
of  one  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  upon 
the  attitudes  and  actions  of  other  individuals 
These  various  factors  have  crystallized  into  a 
new  social  psychology  represented  by  the  work 
of  F.  H.  Allport  (Social  Psychology,  1924).  Its 
nature  is  indicated  in  the  following  quotation 
(Allport)' 

Social  psychology  is  the  science  which  studies  the 
behavior  of  the  individual  in  so  far  as  his  behuvior 
stimulates  other  individuals,  or  is  itself  a  reaction  to 
their  behavior,  and  which  describes  the  consciousness 
of  the  individual  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  consciousness  of 
social  objects  and  social  relations  .  .  Behavior  in 
general  may  be  regarded  as  the  interplay  of  stimula 
tion  and  reaction  between  the  individual  and  his  en- 
vironment Social  behavior  comprises  the  stimulations 
and  reactions  arising  between  an  individual  and  the 
social  portion  of  his  environment,  that  is,  between  the 
individual  and  his  fellows  Examples  of  such  behavior 
would  be  the  reactions  to  language,  gestures,  and  other 
movements  of  our  followmen,  in  contrast  "with  our 
reactions  toward  non-social  objects,  such  as  plants, 
minerals,  tools,  and  inclement  weather  ...  In  and 
through  others  many  of  our  most  urgent  wants  are 
fulfilled,  and  our  behavior  toward  them  is  based  on 
the  same  fundamental  needs  as  our  reactions  toward 
all  objects,  social  or  nonsocial  It  is  the  satisfaction  of 
these  needs  and  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his 
whole  environment  which  constitute  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  his  interactions  with  his  fellowmen. 

There  is  no  place  in  this  conception  of  social 
psychology  for  a  "collective  mind,"  or  a  "group 
consciousness."  See  William  McDougall,  The 
Group  Mind,  1920. 

There  is  no  psychology  of  groups  which  is  not  es- 
sentially and  entirely  a  psychology  of  individuals.  Social 
psychology  must  not  be  placed  in  contradistinction  to 
the  individual,  it  is  a  part  of  the  psychology  of  the 
individual,  whose  behavior  it  studies  in  relation  to  that 
sector  of  his  environment  comprised  by  his  fellows. 

For  a  criticism  of  the  point  of  view  of  All- 
port,  see  R.  S.  Woodworth,  "Social  Psychology  • 
A  Itovicw,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology,  1925. 

Typical  of  the  experimental  studies  of  the 
interaction  among  individuals  and  groups  are 
F.  H.  Allport,  "The  Influence  of  the  Group  upon 
Association  and  Thought,"  Journal  of  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  1920;  H.  E.  Burtt,  "Sex 
Differences  in  the  Effects  of  Discussion,"  Journal 
of  Experimental  Psychology,  1920;  L.  E.  Travis, 
"The  Effect  of  a  Small  Audience  upon  Eye  and 
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Hand  Coordination,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and 
Social  Psychology,  1925.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant systematic  treatises  on  Social  Psychology 
are  F.  H.  Allport,  Social  Psychology,  1924; 
L.  L.  Bernard,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psy- 
chology, 1926;  C.  A.  Ellwood,  Introduction  to 
Social  Psychology,  1918;  Knight  Dunlap,  The 
Foundations  of  Social  Psychology,  1925;  R.  H. 
(Jault,  Social  Psychology,  1923;  William  Mc- 
Dougall,  The  <lronp  Mind,  1920,  E.  A.  Ross, 
Social  Psychology,  1915. 

SOCIAL  WOEK.    See  CHARITIES 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS.  See  PACIFIC  OCEAN 
ISLANDS 

SOCIOLOGY.    See  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

SODDY,  FRKIJERICK  (1877-  ).  A  British 
physicist,  chemist,  and  economist  (see  VOL.  XXI). 
He  hold  the  professorship  of  chemistry  at  Aber- 
deen fioni  1914  to  1019,  when  he  became  Lee's 
professor  of  inorganic  and  physical  chemistry  at 
Oxfoid  In  1921  he  was  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
chemist ty.  lie  is  the  author  of  Science  and  Life 
(1920),  Cartesian  Economics  (1922);  Inversion 
of  Science  (1924)  ,  Wealth,  Yntual  Wealth  and 
Debt  (1920);  and  The  Wrecking  of  a  Scientific 
Age  (1927) 

SODEKBLOM,  LARS  OI.OF  JONATHAN  (NA- 
THAN) (18(1(1-  )  A  Swedish  archbishop  and 
ecclesiastical  historian  Born  in  llelsingland  and 
educated  at  Hudiksvall  and  the  Urmersity  of 
Upsala,  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Swedish  church 
in  Pans  (1894-1901)  and  as  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  University  of  Upsala  and, 
in  1912-11,  at  Leip/ig  University  In  the  latter 
year,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Upsula  and  pro- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Upsala  In  1921 
he  uas  elected  to  the  Swedish  Academy  His 
works  include  Rehgwnsproblcmct  (2  vols  ,  191 1 )  ; 
\aturliehe  Tlieologie  und  allaememc  KchqwnR- 
ttescJnchte  (1913),  Ir  Rchgioncns  histona 
(1915),  Religion™  och  stolen  (1918),  Xar 
stnt) deni a  rarla  (4  vols,  1921),  Christian  Fel- 
lowship (1923),  also  in  German,  Swedish,  and 
Dutch,  Knstenhetcns  Moete  (1926),  Knsti 
Plans  Jhstona  (3d  ed  ,  1928)  ;  Die  Emheit  dcr 
Kirche  uiid  dcr  papsthchc  Stuhl  (1928) 

SOILS.  Important  advances  are  being  made 
in  Ihc  efficient  use  of  the  soil  in  crop  production. 
Soils  aie  being  sin \e\ed  and  mapped  and  the 
best  crop  adaptations  and  methods  of  soil  man- 
agement are  being  determined  with  a  certainty 
not  heretofore  possible  The  potential  possi- 
bilities thus  disclosed  ha\e  gone  far  to  allay  fear 
of  an  imminent  shortage  of  f<x>d  with  increasing 
population 

One  of  the  most  impoitant  of  the  many  agen- 
cies fostering  the  study  of  soils  is  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Soil  Science.  The  First 
International  "Congress  of  Soil  Science,  held  at 
Washington  in  1927,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
society  and  of  the  American  Society  of  Agron- 
omy, brought  together  a  lepiesentative  body  of 
scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  discuss 
soil  problems,  arid  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
application  of  science  to  their  solution 

Soil  surveying  and  mapping  is  of  world-wide 
interest  as  an  aid  in  the  better  utilization  of 
soils.  A  generalized  soil  map  of  Europe  has 
recently  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Intel  national  Society  of  Soil  Science,  and  a  simi- 
lar map  for  the  United  States  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Less  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete soil  maps  are  available  for  other  regions. 
These  soil  surveys  are  especially  useful  in  .dif- 


ferentiating lands  which  ean  be  profitably  tilled 
from  those  that  are  marginal  or  of  doubtful 
value  for  cultivation,  and  m  determining  those 
especially  suited  to  certain  kinds  of  crops.  The 
soil  surveys  of  the  United  States  by  1929  had 
covered  over  800,000,000  acres,  01  about  one-hall 
of  the  arable  area  of  the  country  With  such 
knowledge  as  these  smveys,  supplemented  with 
more  detailed  investigation  in  soil  fertility,  sup- 
ply, the  present  tendency  in  the  United  States 
is  to  discourage  the  bringing  of  more  land  under 
cultivation  but  to  encourage  the  making  of  better 
use  of  that  already  available. 

Soil  conservation,  particularly  protection 
against  erosion,  is  receiving  much  attention. 
The  grave  consequences  of  unrestrained  soil  ero- 
sion, as  typically  illustrated  in  China,  is  evident 
in  varying  degrees  in  other  countries.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  15,000,000  acres  of  tillable 
land  have  been  rendered  permanently  unproduc- 
tive in  the  United  States  by  erosion,  and  that  the 
annual  loss  to  farrneis  from  this  cause  amounts 
to  over  $200,000,000,  involving  a  loss  of  soil  fer- 
tility far  111  excess  of  that  resulting  from  the 
giowth  and  removal  of  crops  Progicss  is  being 
made  in  determining  the  kinds  of  soil  most  sub- 
ject to  destructive  erosion  and  the  best  means  of 
pr eventing  it  The  relation  of  soil  colloids  and 
\anous  physical  and  chemical  properties  to  ero- 
sion aie  being  studied,  and  the  advantages  of 
terracing  and  plant  cover  as  preventive  meas- 
uies  have  been  demonstrated 

Recent  investigations  emphasize  the  importance 
of  certain  minor  constituents  of  soils,  such  as 
manganese,  copper,  iodine,  and  others,  in  rela- 
tion to  pioductron  and  the  food  and  forage  value 
of  ciops.  It  seems  clear  that  these  substances 
play  a  more  important  part  in  this  respect  than 
lias  been  fully  recognized  The  relation  of  crops 
to  varying  degrees  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  of 
the  soil  is  becoming  better  understood  as  a  re- 
sult of  continued  study  of  the  subject,  as  are 
the  best  means  of  adjusting  such  conditions  to 
different  kinds  of  crops. 

Bibliography.  From  the  voluminous  litera- 
ture on  soils,  the  following  have  been  selected  as 
lepresentatne  sources  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject M  Whitney,  Soil  and  Civilization  (New 
York,  1925)  ;  R.  P.  Teele,  The  Economics  of  Land 
Acclamation  in  the  t/nited  States  (Chicago  and 
London,  1927) ;  T.  L  Lyon  and  H  0.  Buckman, 
The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils  (New  York, 
1922);  Edward  J.  llussell,  Boil  Conditions  and 
Plant  Urowth  (London  and  New  York,  1927); 
Sir  John  Russell,  Farm  Soil  and  Its  Improve- 
ment (London,  1923),  M  F  Miller,  The  Soil 
and  Its  Management  (Boston  and  London,  1924)  ; 
F.  E  Bear,  Soil  Management  (New  York  and 
London,  1927)  ;  J.  F.  Cox,  Crop  Production  and 
Soil  Management  (New  York,  1925);  E.  L. 
Worthen,  Farm  Soils:  Their  Management  and 
Fertilization  (New  York  and  London,  1927);  F. 
V  Coville,  "The  Agricultural  Utilization  of  Acid 
Lands  by  Means  of  Acid-Tolerant  Crops,"  in 
U.  S  Department  of  Agriculture  Bull.  6  (1913)  ; 
S.  A.  Waksrnan,  Principles  of  Soil  Microbiology 
(Baltimore,  1927)  ,  P.  Ehreriberg,  Die  Kodenkol- 
loide  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1922)  ;  V.  S  Harris, 
Soil  Alkali  (New  York,  1920);  II  H.  Bennett 
and  W.  R  Chapline,  "Soil  Erosion  a  National 
Menace,"  in  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture 
Circ  S3  (1928)  ,  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the 
First  International  Congress  of  Soil  Science, 
vols  i-iv  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1928);  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Libraiy,  Bibhograph- 
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ical  Contributions  13,  A  Classified  List  of  Soil 
Publications  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(June,  1027);  1%,  List  of  the  Publications  on 
Soils  Issued  by  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1844-1926  (May,  1927)  ;  and  7,5,  List  of 
the  Publications  on  Soils  Issued  fiiy  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United 
States  through  J926  (July,  1927). 

SOISSONS.     See  WORLD  WAR,  Western  Front. 

SOXOLOFF,  s6-k6'16f,  NIKOLAI  (1886-  ). 
An  American  violinist  and  conductor,  born  at 
Kiev,  Russia.  Having  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion from  his  father,  he  entered  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Music  in  1899,  studying  the 
violin  under  C.  M.  Loeffler.  In  1903,  he  became 
a  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
His  career  as  a  virtuosa  began  in  1911  with 
a  tour  of  England  and  France.  For  a  time, 
he  lived  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  organized 
a  string  quartet  in  1910  and  made  his  debut 
as  conductor  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
there,  which  he  conducted  duiing  the  summer 
of  1910.  In  1918  he  became  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  He  also  appeared 
as  guest-conductor  with  several  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican orchestras  and  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  1919  he  formed  a  string  quartet 
with  Edlin,  Kalodkin,  and  dc  Gomez,  members  of 
the  Cleveland  orchestra. 

SOL  All  CONSTANT.  See  ASTRONOMY;  ME- 
TEOROLOGY. 

SOLAR  PHYSICS.     See  PHYSICS. 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.  See  ASTRONOMY;  PHY- 
SICS 

SOLF,  WILHELM  (1862-  ).  A  German 
public  official,  born  in  Berlin.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  Oriental  languages,  studied 
Sanskrit,  and  lived  a  long  while  in  Calcutta. 
Returning  to  Germany,  he  studied  political  sci- 
ence and  was  appointed  Governor  of  German 
Samoa  in  1900  and  German  colonial  secretary  in 
1911.  He  achieved  much  success  in  the  reform 
of  German  colonial  administration.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  October,  1918,  and  in  this  capacity  conducted 
the  negotiations  for  the  Armistice  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  office  undei  the  revolutionary 
Socialist  government  until  December,  1918,  when 
he  resigned.  In  1920  he  was  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Tokyo.  He  wrote  Wcltpohtik  und 
Kolonialpohtik  ( 1918 ) ,  and  Kolonialpolitiky  Mem 
I'olitisches  Vermachtniss  (1919). 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS.  See  PACIFIC  OCEAN 
ISLANDS 

SOMALILAND.  A  British  African  piotec- 
torate  comprising  the  Somali  Coast  on  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  extending  from  Labadu  to  Bandar 
Ziyada.  Its  area  is  08,000  square  miles;  its 
population  about  344,700,  for  the  most  part  Mo- 
hammedan and  nomadic  in  character.  The  chief 
towns  had,  by  the  1921  census,  the  following 
populations:  Berbera,  30,000;  Zeyla,  7000;  Bul- 
har,  7,300.  The  exports  are  laigely  pastoral 
in  nature,  i  e.,  skins  arid  hides,  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  imports  are  foodstuffs  and  textiles  Ex- 
ports for  1927  were  £355,575,  as  compared  with 
£216,596  in  1913-14.  Imports  for  1927  and 
1913-14  were  £427,516  and  £238,218.  Expendi- 
tures still  continue  in  excess  of  revenues  and 
imperial  grants-in-aid  are  necessary  to  make 
up  deficits.  Revenues  for  192G-27  were  £90,568 
(laigely  from  customs)  ;  expenditures,  £149,125. 
Transport  still  depends  for  the  most  part  on  the 
camel.  In  1920  the  Mullah  Mahomined,  who  for 
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20  years  dominated  the  interior  and  consistently 
fought  off  the  attempts  at  British  penetration, 
was  completely  broken  when  an  attack  from  the 
air  by  British  airplanes  wrecked  his  camp  and 
killed  great  numbers  of  his  followers.  He  him- 
self died  in  hiding  soon  afterward,  and  with  him 
passed  the  power  of  the  dervishes.  British  rule 
was  thus  triumphant. 

French  Somali  Coast.  A  French  colony  ly- 
ing between  Italian  Kritrea  and  British  Somali- 
land  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Area,  5790  square 
miles;  population  (estimate  of  1928)  85,778. 
Jibuti,  the  largest  town  in  1921  had  8366  in- 
habitants of  whom  354  were  Europeans.  Chief 
exports  include  hides  and  skins,  ivoiy,  salt,  and 
fish;  total  m  1926,  401,543,750  francs.  Chief 
imports  are  cotton  goods  and  foodstuffs;  total 
in  1926,  457,751,424  fiancs.  A  large  share  of 
the  trade  was  in  transit  to  and  from  Abyssinia 
via  the  railway  from  Jibuti  to  Addis- Abeba 
(590  miles).  The  influence  of  the  railway  (com- 
pleted in  1917)  on  trade  was  MJOII  in  the  in- 
creased tonnage  cnteiing  Jibuti.  In  1912,  247 
ships  of  737,748  tons  enteied;  in  1920,  1423 
ships  (245  French)  ot  1,145,271  tons.  The  local 
budget  for  1928  balanced  at  13,002,000  francs. 
As  a  lesult  of  the  enlightened  colonial  policy, 
the  natives  continue  uideil\ 

Italian  Somaliland.  A  colony  and  three 
protectories  of  Italy  extending  along  the  east 
coast  of  Atuca  trora  Bi  itihh  Somaliland  to  the 
Juba.  Aiea,  190,000  square  miles;  population 
about  1,200,000.  Mogadiscio,  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  has  a  population  of  25,000.  Attempts 
weie  made  in  the  south,  in  the  colony,  to  turn 
the  native  Somali  fiom  pastoral  pursuits  toward 
agncultuie.  In  1922,  under  the  Duke  of  Abiu/zi, 
7500  acies  were  put  undei  cotton  In  the  north, 
however,  the  native  piodurts  continue  to  be 
cattle,  sheep,  and  skins.  Exports  foi  1927  were 
25,300,950  hie,  impuits,  156,246,673  lire  Lead- 
ing nnpoits  aie  cotton  goods,  sugai,  rice,  petio- 
leuin,  jam  Leading  exports  aie  hides  (from  75 
to  80  per  cent),  dura,  niai/e,  gum,  butter,  cotton. 
The  budget  foi  1928-2f)  called  for  icvenues  and 
expenditures  of  76,255,250  lire  There  are  no 
railways.  Mileage  of  roads  in  1928  was  1500 
miles  Communications  were  maintained  by  29 
wireless  stations.  By  the  secret  Treaty  of  1915, 
to  facilitate  Italy's  entiy  into  the  War,  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  augment  Italy's  teintories 
to  the  right  of  the  Juba  Rivci  in  order  to  assure 
Italian  cuntiol  of  this  important  watercourse. 
Italy  also  obtained  the  port  of  Kismayu.  See 
AFRICA,  History 

SOMERVILLE,  suni'ei-vil,  EDITH  ANNA 
(ENONE  (1861-  ).  An  Iiish  novelist  and 
artist,  specializing  in  illustration  (see  VOL. 
XXI),  who  collaborated  as  an  author  with  her 
cousin  Violet  Martin  ("Martin  Ross,"  died  1915). 
Miss  Someiville  had  exhibitions  of  hei  paintings 
at  the  Goupil  Galleries  (1920)  and  at  Walker's 
Gallery  ( 1 92.3  and  1927 ) .  Her  later  books  include 
hish  Memories  (1918);  Mount  Music  (1919); 
titrayaways  (1920);  Wheel-tracks  (1923);  The 
Rig  IIoi4se  of  Inrer,  and  Fiench  Leave  (1928). 
Although  Miss  Martin  was  dead,  the  books  were 
still  signed  Somerville  and  Ross.  In  1927  a  de 
luxe  edition  of  their  sporting  works,  called  the 
Hitchcock  edition,  was  published. 

SOMME,  BATTLES  OF  THE.  Sec  WORLD  WAR, 
Western  Front 

SOMMERFELD,  ARNOLD  JOHANNES  WIL- 
HELM ( 1808-  )  A  German  physicist,  who 
was  born  at  Konigsberg  and  educated  at  the  uni» 
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versity  there.  He  has  been  professor  of  theoret- 
ical physics  at  the  University  of  Munich  since 
1000.  In  1929  he  was  elected  a  foreign  associate 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (American). 
He  has  published  numerous  works  on  physics, 
including  Atomic  fftrnctitre  and  Rpeetral  Lines 
(trans.  1923)  ;  Three  Lectures  on  Atomic  Physics 
(trans.  1920);  Problcme  der  modernen  Physik 
(1928). 

SONIC   SOUNDING.     See   NAVIGATION. 

SONNECK,  OSCAR  GEORGE  THEODORE  (1873- 
1928).  An  eminent  American  musicologist  (see 
VOL.  XXI).  In  1921  he  became  vice  president 
of  G.  Sch inner,  Inc  and  when  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Society  of  Contempo- 
rary Music  was  oigamzed  in  1923,  he  was  elected 
its  first  president.  In  1927  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Government  to  repiesent  the  United  States  at 
the  Beethoven  Centennial  in  Vienna.  He  added 
to  the  list  of  his  publications:  Eatlif  Opera  in 
America  (1915);  tiitum  Cinque,  a  collection  of 
essays  (1910)  ;  Miscellaneous  Ntndies  in  the  His- 
tory of  Music  (1921);  Beethoven  Impressions 
of  Contemporaries  (1927)  ;  Rccthovcn  Letters  in 
America  (1927);  The  Kiddie  of  the  Immortal 
Beloved  (1927) 

SONNINO,  Hoii-no'no,  SIDNEY,  KARON  (1847- 
1922)  An  Italum  statesman  (seo  VOL  XXI). 
He  was  Minister  of  Foieign  AffaiiH  in  Salandra's 
cabinet  (1914-10),  dining  which  time  lie  negoti- 
ated the  secret  Ticaty  of  London,  and  again  undei 
Orlando  during  the  Pence  Confeience,  \vlnch  he 
attended  as  second  Italian  delegate  from  Jan 
18  to  Juno  19,  1919,  when  lie  retired  on  the 
Orlando  cabinet's  going  out  oi  oflirc.  Somnno 
wan  blamed  in  some  quaiters  foi  the  Allies' 
policy  toward  Italy  at  the  Peace  Con  faience. 
He  was  later  made  a  senator.  Ju  1925  his 
parliamentary  speeches  \veie  published  in  three 
volumes 

SOBEL,  so-iol',  GEOKCJEN  (1847-1922).  A 
French  engineer  and  social  philosopher  (see  VOL 
XXI).  Duiing  the  Woild  War,  he  temporal ily 
left  the  syndicalist  ranks  and  seemed  to  accept 
the  ultra-nationalist ic  philosophy  of  Mauiras. 
The  RiiHHian  Revolution,  IWWOAOI,  In  ought  buck 
his  faith  in  social  rcfoim  thiough  \iolence,  and 
in  a  new  edition  (11)20)  of  his  eolcbiated  Ru- 
flejions  sur  la  I  ioJcnee,  ho  included  a  bnlliant 
plea  for  the  RusHian  Dictator,  Lenin.  Among  his 
writings  published  since  the  War  is  a  collection 
of  essays  under  the  geneial  title,  DC  I'Utilttv  du 
Praqmatisnw  (1919). 

SORLEY,  WILLIAM  JJITCHIK  (18.>5-  ).  A 
Bi  itish  philosopher  (see  VOL  XXI).  He  has 
held  the  professoiship  of  moial  philosophy  at 
Cambiidgu  University  since  1900.  His  publica- 
tions include  Moial  1  allies  and  The  Jdta  of  (Jod 
(Oifloid  Lectures,  1918;  1925);  Rrconstruelwn 
and  the  Renewal  of  Life  (1919)  ,  The  History  of 
English  Philosophy  (1920);  and  Tradition 
(192G). 

SOKOLLA  Y  BASTIDA,  so-if>l'yu  £  bu-ste'da, 
JOAQUIN  (1863-1923).  A  Spanish  paintet  (see 
VOL.  XXI).  JIiH  woik  foi  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  Amenca,  which  included  a  series  of  poitiaits 
of  Spanish  writcis  und  a  "Panoiama  of  the 
Forty-Nine  Piovinces  of  Spain,"  was  finished  in 
1920,  and  was  the  lant  work  done  before  he  bo- 
came  paralyzed.  The  Hispanic  Society's  mu- 
seum in  Now  York  contains  the  largest  and  beat 
collection  ot  his  paintings. 

SOSMAN,  ROBERT  BROWNING  (1881-  ). 
An  American  chemist  born  at  Chillicothc,  Ohio. 
He  studied  at  Ohio  State  University  and  received 


his  Ph.D.  (1907)  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  In  1908  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  as  physicist.  He 
was  consulting  chemist  of  the  nitrate  division 
of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  United,  States 
Army  during  the  World  War.  His  special  investi- 
gations included  studies  of  the  electromotive 
force  of  solutions,  conductivity  and  ionizations 
of  aqueous  solutions  0-300°,  specific  volume  of 
minerals  at  fusion  temperatures,  and  other 
similar  topics  pertaining  to  mineral  chemistry 
and  physics  He  wrote  The  Properties  of  Sil- 
ica (1927). 

SOUND.  See  AUDITION;  PSYCHOLOGY,  EX- 
PERIMENTAL; PHYSICS. 

SOUNDING,  DEEP-SEA.     See  NAVIGATION. 

SOUTH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  founded  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  in  1857,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Piotes- 
tant  Episcopal  Church.  The  student  eniollment 
increased  from  about  160  in  1914  to  345  in  the 
fall  of  1928;  the  members  of  the  faculty  from 
20  to  28;  and  the  libiary  from  35,000  to' 43,000 
volumes.  The  productive  funds  were  $400,000 
in  1914  and  largely  through  an  endowment  cam- 
paign earned  on  in  1919,  the  income  was  in- 
creased from  $125,000  in  1915  to  $341,000  in 
1928.  A  stone  doumtory  was  opened  in  1921 
find  couisos  in  forestry  were  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum in  1923.  President,  Benjamin  Ficklin 
Finnov,  LL.D 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION  OF.  A  self-govein- 
ing  British  Dominion,  constituted  by  the  South 
African  Act  ot  September,  1909,  as  a  legisla- 
tive union,  computing  the  piovmces;  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  Total  area  471,917  square  miles. 
Total  population  in  1928  was  estimated  at  7,777,- 
f>83,  as  compared  with  5,973,394  in  191 1.  Whites 
increased  from  1,270,242  to  1,738,937  in  the  same 
penod  Natives  in  1928  numbered  5,277,023; 
Asiatics,  183,771  ,  and  mixed  and  otheis,  577,852, 
accoiding  to  official  estimates  In  1921  Euro- 
peans included  21  93  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Of  the  white  population  (1921),  847,508 
\*ero  classed  as  uiban  and  071,980  as  rural, 
111  ban  colored  numbered  888,177  and  lural,  4.520,- 
915  The  total  Euiopean  population  according 
to  the  final  audit  of  the  1920  census  was  1,676,- 
000,  an  increase  of  10.34  per  cent  since  1921. 

Tlieic  wore  115.92  white  males  to  100  white 
females  in  1911  and  10605  to  100  in  1921.  The 
following  rccoid  the  mam  age,  biith,  and  death 
rates  of  whites  per  1000  of  the  white  popula- 
tion for  1913  and  1921:  marriage  rate,  908  and 
848;  birth  rate,  3168  and  2S42,  death  rate, 
1027  and  1041.  Piovmoia.1  towns  in  1921  were. 
Johannesburg,  Trainuaul,  28H,131,  of  which  151,- 
830  were  white;  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
207,404,  of  which  113,302  woie  white;  Durban, 
Natal,  146,310,  of  which  57,095  wero  white; 
Pretoria,  Tiansvaul,  74,052,  of  which  45,301  weio 
white;  Port  Eli/abeth,  Cape,  46,094,  of  which 
25,982  vvore  white,  East  London,  Cape,  34,673, 
of  which  20,374  wero  white 

Religion  and  Education.  In  1921  whites 
piofessed  the  following  faiths:  Dutch  churches, 
838,1)82;  Anglicans,  294,026;  othei  Protestants, 
207,466;  Roman  Catholics,  61,246;  Jews,  63,103 
In  1913  there  were  4286  schools  for  whites  with 
203,421  pupils  which  increased  by  1927  to  4665 
schools  with  336,459  pupils;  in  1913  there  were 
2363  schools  for  colored  pupils  with  167,708 
pupils,  which  increased  by  1927  to  3501  schools 
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with  304,617  pupils.  Expenditure  for  educa- 
tion increased  from  £2,268,026  to  £0,760,088. 
Primary  and  secondary  schools  are  controlled  by 
the  four  Provincial  Administrations.  In  1927 
there  were  10  institutions  of  higher  learning  with 
6460  students  and  682  instructors.  In  1918  the 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  divided 
into  three  universities,  viz.,  University  of  Cape 
Town,  University  of  Stellenbosch,  University  of 
South  Africa.  The  other  six  institutions  became 
constituent  colleges. 

Agriculture.  This  industry  has  made  great 
advances  in  recent  years,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  stimulus  of  high  prices  during  the  \\orld 
War,  but  as  much  because  of  the  enlightened 
interest  manifested  by  the  Union  agricultural  de- 
partment which  coordinated  the  activities  in 
all  four  piovinces.  The  maize  crop  increased 
from  863,252  tons  in  1911  to  1,381,500  tons  in 
1927.  Similarly,  wheat  increased  from  181,032 
tons  in  1911  to  276,289  tons  in  1920.  The  1918 
crops  were  304,485  tons  wheat  and  1 ,204,009  tons 
maize.  Other  crops  include  oats,  barley,  kaftir 
corn,  potatoes,  citrus  and  deciduous  fruita,  and 
tobacco.  Droughts  and  locusts  are  frequent. 
Cotton  culture  has  gained  in  popularity  In 
1910,  22  bales  were  produced,  in  1926,  24,936,- 
775  pounds  of  unginned  cotton  The  1927  crop 
was  11,822,012  pounds.  In  Natal  and  the  native 
reserves,  the  yield  of  sugai  cane  was  2.311,293 
tons  in  1926.  *  Tea  and  tobacco  showed  little  01 
no  advances  The  pastoral  industries  lank  high 
in  importance.  Stocks  increased  fiom  1911  to 
1927  as  follows  sheep,  30,650,000  to  40,109,820, 
cattle,  5,796,000  to  10,109,820.  In  1927  there 
were  7,505,613  goats  and  848,272  swine.  Horse* 
numbered  856,040  m  1926,  when  there  were  103,- 
668  ostriches. 

Wool  production,  measured  in  exports,  showed 
gains.  In  1913,  176,971,000  pounds  were  ex- 
ported; in  1928,  285,000,000  pounds.  Mohair 
(derived  from  the  Angora  gttat)  maintained  its 
important  position.  In  1928,  8,250,000  pounds 
were  produced.  By  1921,  the  Union  was  self- 
sufficing  as  regards  its  meat  and  dairy  supplies 
and  was  even  beginning  to  export  considerable 
quantities  of  both.  Osti  ich-f arming,  which  had 
been  hard  hit  during  the  War,  recoveied  to  some 
extent  after  the  Armistice.  The  gieat  yield  of 
1913  of  1,023,000  pounds  of  ostrich  feathers 
glutted  the  market  so  that  production  during 
the  ensuing  years  dropped.  The  number  of  os- 
triches dropped  off  steadily  Irrigation  projects 
from  1912  on  became  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  1921-22  a  total  of  £1,010,000  was 
spent.  In  1922  the  works  in  the  Lake  Mentz 
region  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Sunday 
Kivei  were  opened.  These  serve  4900  acres 
The  project  aimed  ultimately  to  leach  40,000 
acres.  In  1921  the  total  area  under  irrigation 
uaa  808,899  acres.  In  1925-26,  £403,137  were 
spent  on  irrigation,  and  in  1926-27,  £342,918. 

Manufacturing.  The  War  gave  an  impetus 
to  local  industries.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments increased  from  3998  in  1910  to  7172  in 
1920-27.  Leather  tanning  extract,  tobacco,  ce- 
ment, showed  the  greatest  advances  Value 
added  to  products  by  manufacture  in  1926-27 
was  £47,507,685,  gross  value  of  manufactured 
products  in  1926,  £97,878,822.  Average  number 
of  persons  employed  in  1926-27,  202,689,  of  whom 
80,755  were  Europeans  Local  industries  were 
encouraged  by  tariffs  and  rebate  during  1914- 
19,  and  from  1921  on  the  Government  applied 
itself  to  aiding  industrial  developments.  Boun- 


ties were  offered  for  pig  iron  manufactured, 
for  steel  produced  from  native  ores,  and  for  meat 
exported. 

Mining.  The  gold-mining  industry  is  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  In  1927  the  value  of 
mineral  production  v*as  £61,158,470,  to  which 
gold  contributed  £42,997.608,  diamonds,  £12,- 
392,308,  and  coal,  13,825,604.  The  pi  eduction  of 
the  more  important  minerals  was  as  follows: 
asbestos,  22,043  short  tons;  coal,  13,306,000 
short  tons  (in  1928,  13,388,000)  ;  copper,  10,741 
short  tons;  diamonds,  4,708,000  carats;  gold, 
10,122,000  fine  ounces;  silver,  1,012,000  fine 
ounces;  tin  concentrates,  1929  short  tons.  The 
diamond  situation  in  the  Union  was  so  de- 
inoiah/ed  in  1927  by  the  discovery  of  alluvial 
deposits  in  western  Tiansvaal,  that  governmental 
intervention  became  necessary,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive alluvial  diamond  act  was  passed  in  October, 
1927,  cuibing  the  alluvial  production  at  once  and 
giving  the  Goveinment  broad  powers  of  restric- 
tion and  regulation  of  output. 

Commerce.  The  following  are  total  import 
and  export  figuies  for  selected  years 


I'M  I  1919  1927 

Imports  £38,0115,000  £50,791,000  £73,955,308 
Exports  £57,308,000  £104,501,000  £80,046,654 

Leading  imports  are  foodstuffs,  cotton  piece 
goods,  machinery,  oils,  wood,  haulwaie,  iron  and 
steel  inariufactuics,  and  leathei  goods.  Leading 
expoits  are  gold,  wool,  diamonds,  hides  and 
skins,  corn,  mohair,  and  coal  Proportions  of  the 
meichandise  impoit  trade  by  countries  of  ori- 
gin, for  1910  and  1927,  were  Great  Britain, 
70  and  42.8  per  cent;  United  States,  8  and  153 
per  cent.  In  1927  German  impoits  were  62 
per  cent  (9  per  cvnt  in  1913).  Proportions  of 
export  trade  by  countries  of  destination,  for 
1910  and  1927,  were.  Great  Britain,  81  and 
652  per  cent;  United  States,  17  and  22  per 
cent.  Kxports  to  Geimany  for  1927  were  5.7 
per  cent.  Principal  importw  from  the  United 
States  are  oils,  automobiles,  cotton  piece  goods, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  lumber  and  agricultural 
and  mining  machinery  The  leading  ports  are 
Cape  Town,  Durban,  Port  Eli/abeth,  and  East 
London.  In  1912,  4106  vessels  of  12,205,300 
tons  entered,  and  4080  vessels  of  12,163,081  tons 
cleaied,  the  ports.  In  1927  these  were  entered, 
1403  vchwels  of  5,268,000  tons,  cleared,  1389  of 
5,250,000  tons. 

Transportation.  In  May,  1910,  the  provin- 
cial railways  were  amalgamated  into  a  single 
system  denominated  the  South  Afiican  Rail- 
ways under  the  control  of  the  Union  To  this 
were  added  the  railways  of  Southwest  Africa 
in  April,  1922.  On  Deo.  31,  1913,  the  total 
government  mileage  was  8282,  in  March,  1927, 
this  was  12,624  miles.  New  lines  built  were 
from  Prieska  to  Kalkfontein,  for  military  pur- 
poses; Krugersdorp  to  Mafeking;  the  completion 
in  the  Cape  Province  of  the  Mossel-George-Oudts- 
hoorn  line  connecting  Cape  Town  and  Port  Eliza- 
beth In  1913  earnings  of  the  railways  were 
£13,214,000;  in  1926-27  they  weie  £24,093,3*7. 

Finance.  Revenues  and  expenditures  for 
1911-12  were  £17,369,030  and  £13,234,505  and  for 
1927-28  £30,094,004  and  £23,008,174.  The  bud- 
get for  1928-29  estimated  ordinary  leceipts  at 
£27,516,000  and  ordinary  expenditures  at  £22,- 
641,137.  Chief  sources  of  revenue  are  income, 
super -excess  profits  and  dividend  taxes,  customs 
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and  excise,  interest,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
phones. Native  taxes  are  hut  and  poll  taxes. 
The  public  debt  in  1912  was  £117,260,534;  in 
1928,  £238,920,064.  Expenditures  for  war  pur- 
poses raised  by  loans  during  1915-22  totaled 
£23,173,985.  After  1913  the  provinces  were  made 
to  depend  for  their  finances  upon  assigned  reve- 
nues made  to  them  by  the  Union  together  with 
annual  subsidies  limited  to  50  per  cent  of  their 
iioimal  expenditures.  Expenditures  were  pri- 
marily for  education.  In  June,  ,1921,  a  central 
Reserve  Bank  was  established  at  Pretoria  with 
branches  at  Cape  Town  and  other  important 
centres.  The  subscribed  capital  was  £1,000,000 
and  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  the  Bank  had  issued 
£7,200,000  in  notes.  On  June  30,  1922,  the  note- 
issuing  powers  of  the  joint-stock  banks  had  come 
to  an  end.  In  addition  to  its  functions  as  a  bank 
of  issue,  and  the  principal  holder  of  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  country,  the  Reserve  Bank  oper- 
ated as  a  bank  of  discount. 

In  1929  the  Union  of  South  Africa  decided  to 
maintain  a  legation  in  the  United  States  and 
Eric  II.  Louw  was  made  the  first  Minister. 

History.  The  generation  of  Boers  who  had 
fought  against  Great  Britain  in  1902  was  alive 
when  the  World  War  broke  out  in  Europe.  Many 
of  the  Boers  still  entertained  nationalistic  aspira- 
tions and  saw  in  the  War  an  opportunity  to 
gain  release  from  the  domination  of  the  British 
Empii  c.  Ilowev  er,  the  more  important  Boer  load- 
ers, such  as  Botha  and  Smuts,  were  true  to  the 
Bntish  jmipose  and  by  the  weight  of  their  ex- 
ample gained  the  Union  for  the  Allies  arid  gave 
mateiial  assistance  in  subjugating  the  German 
Af  i  ican  colonies  The  Dutch  nationalistic  cause 
was,  npveithclcss,  leal,  and  in  1914  assumed  sen- 
oim  pi opoi  turns.  The  immediate  reason  for  the 
disaffection  v*as  the  decision  of  the  Government 
to  scud  a  foioe  aganmt  German  Southwest  Africa. 
In  October,  1914,  a  serious  rebellion  was 
launched  by  Boer  irreconcilable*  most  of  whom 
sought  to  further  their  own  aims  rather  than 
the  purposes  of  Germany.  The  leaders  were  Gen- 
eral do  Wet  and  General  Beyers,  while  the  man 
to  whom  all  looked  for  inspiration  was  General 
de  La  Roy.  Unfortunately  for  the  rebels,  Gen- 
eial  de  La  Roy  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  police 
patrol  on  Sept  15,  1914,  while  on  his  way  to 
join  the  mam  gent  camp.  The  lebellion  btoke 
out  actively,  however,  under  de  Wet  and  Beyers, 
and  Geneial  Botha  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  his  erstwhile  companions  in  arms  After 
some  desultory  fighting,  the  Boers  were  dispersed 
and  de  Wet  surrendered  (Dec.  1,  1914)  and 
Bezels  \vas  di owned  in  the  Vaal  River  while  try- 
ing to  evade  capture  (Dec.  9,  1914).  The  losses 
were  not  heavy,  although  the  forces  engaged  were 
consideiable.  In  all,  10,000  rebels  had  taken  up 
arms  Only  one  of  the  leaders,  Fourie,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  part  in  the  insurrection. 
Clemency  was  shown  to  the  others  in  the  way  of 
light  prison  sentences,  so  that  by  December,  1915, 
de  Wet  was  free 

With  active  opposition  gone,  the  move  on  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa  went  through  successfully, 
with  the  result  that  by  July,  1915,  the  colony 
was  subjugated.  Considerable  aid  also  was  ren- 
dered by  Briton  and  Boer  alike  in  the  European 
and  East  African  campaigns,  150,000  South  Af- 
ricans seeing  service.  Throughout  the  war  period, 
the  D'utch  Nationalists,  led  by  General  Hertzog, 
continued  in  opposition  and  a  coalition  of  the 
South  African  Party  (Botha-Smuts)  and  the 
Unionists  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  govern- 


ment. Republican  propaganda  became  more  and 
more  virulent  and  by  1917  the  Nationalists  were 
outspoken  in  favor  of  a  republic.  They  appealed 
to  President  Wilson  to  intercede ;  in  fact,  General 
Hertzog  made  a  trip  to  Pans  via  New  York 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  President,  but  with- 
out success.  At  Versailles,  Botha  and  Smuts 
signed  the  treaty  for  the  Union.  Botha  having 
died  in  1919,  Smuts  became  Prime  Minister.  The 
election  of  1920  indicated  that  the  Nationalists 
had  gained  ground  rather  than  lost.  The  poll 
showed:  Nationalists,  45;  South  Africans,  40; 
Unionists,  25;  Labor,  21.  The  only  hope  for  a 
strong  government  was  a  permanent  alliance 
between  the  two  pro-British  paities,  and  this 
Smuts  was  ahle  to  effect  after  many  pourparlers 
in  1920.  The  election  of  1921  could  therefoie 
be  held  on  the  frank  issue  of  republicanism  The 
result  gave  Smuts  a  clear  majority,  the  poll  re- 
turning 76  of  the  enlarged  South  African  Party, 
47  Nationalists,  10  Lahoritos. 

In  1922,  the  Nationalists  and  Laborites  came 
to  an  understanding  by  which  the  urban  districts 
were  to  be  contested  exclusively  by  l^abor  candi- 
dates and  the  rural  districts  by  Nationalists, 
the  condition  being,  however,  that  the  Republican 
agitation  was  to  cease  for  the  life  of  tlic  existing 
Parliament;  however,  the  Nationalists  openly 
set  forth  their  secessionist  piinciplea  the  follow- 
ing year  with  the  lesult  that  two  of  the  most 
important  Labor  leaders,  Colonel  Creswell  and 
Mr.  Bailow,  were  estranged  Inherently  \\eak 
as  the  Labor-Nationalist  alliance  was,  it  litunod 
the  Government  during  thiee  uneasy  yeais,  re- 
duced the  Government's  parliamentary  majority, 
little  by  little,  until  it  v\as  finally  only  foui, 
and  eventually  provoked  General  Smuts  to  dis- 
sohe  the  Union  Parliament  on  Apr.  7,  11)24,  and 
appeal  to  the  electoiate  in  a  geneinl  election 
From  1921  on,  the  Government  had  boon  steadily 
losing  giound,  for  a  vaiiet>  of  reasons  The  Na- 
tionalists still  smaited  under  the  defeat  of  1914, 
the  Labontes  lesented  the  seventy  \vith  which 
strikes  had  been  suppiessed,  there  v\as  gonoiul 
complaint  over  the  fact  that  Smuts  had  con- 
sistently neglected  dominion  afTans  because  of 
his  international  inteiests  The  lesult  was,  in 
the  elections  of  June,  1924,  a  decisive  defeat  for 
the  Government's  paity  and  the  return  of  the 
Labor-Nationalist  alliance.  Even  Smuts  himself 
lost  his  seat.  General  Smuts  leagued  on  .June 
23,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Laboi -Nationalist 
coalition  headed  by  Geneial  Heitzog  Colonel 
Creswell,  leader  of  the  Laborites,  joined  the  cabi- 
net with  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Defence  and 
Laboi.  Particulaily  significant  was  the  pact  of 
April  21  between  the  two  #o\  eminent  groups 
which  was  to  sei\e  as  the  basis  of  the  coalition 
By  it,  the  Nationalists  pionnsed  to  lelinqmsh 
their  secessionist  agitation  for  five  years,  while 
the  Labontes,  for  the  same  POT  lod,  pledged  them- 
selves to  refiain  fiom  Socialist  propaganda 

Within  the  next  year  or  two,  the  coalition 
Government  introduced  n  large  number  of  meas- 
ures calculated  to  reshape  govciiunental  policies 
in  accordance  with  then  ideas  None  moused 
such  a  storm  of  contioversy  as  that  for  the 
adoption  of  a  Union  flag,  in  line  with  an  effort 
to  define  South  African  nationality  more  pie- 
cisely.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  May,  1926 
It  derived  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  the 
selected  design  did  not  include  the  Union  Jack, 
symbol  of  the  British  Empire.  At  once,  the  old 
fires  of  racialism  as  between  Briton  and  Boer, 
quiescent  now  for  some  time,  blazed  up  anew. 
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The  Premier's  party  opposed  the  Union  Jack  as 
the  remainder  of  "domination,  conquest,  and  de- 
feat," while  the  British  faction  was  so  determined 
to  include  it  that  threats  of  disunion  were  heard 
if  the  Government's  design  should  be  adopted.  In 
the-  meantime,  Premier  Hertzog  departed  for  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  important  Imperial  Conference. 
The  chief  work  of  the  conference  WHS  to  define 
moie  closely  the  changed  status  of  the  dominions 
within  the  Empire,  and  the  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions, the  recognition  of  an  equal  and  autonomous 
position  for  all  the  dominions  arid  for  Great  Brit- 
ain, was  so  gratifying  to  General  Hertzog  that 
he  declared  it  removed  "all  further  grounds  of 
doubt  and  suspicion"  as  to  the  national  status 
of  South  Africa.  He  spoke  also  in  warm  terms 
ot  the  helpful  attitude  of  British  statesmen. 

When  the  Hag  question  again  came  up  in  the 
session  opening  in  January,  1927,  there  was  ac- 
cordingly a  more  favorable  atmospheie  foi  nego- 
tiation and  agreement;  but  in  the  following 
months,  the  conciliate] y  feeling  was  dissipated 
as  the  debate  again  became  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  October  before  an  agieemeiit  was  finally 
i  cached  by  adopting  two  flags,  tbe  Union  Jack 
and  a  flag  with  horizontal  stupes  of  orange, 
\\hite,  and  blue,  and  a  shield  bearing  the  Union 
Jack  and  tbe  emblems  of  the  former  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  Tiansvaal  The  two  flags  weie 
to  be  flown  over  government  buildings  in  the 
Union  and  provincial  capitals,  in  ports,  and 
over  go\  eminent  offices  abioad. 

The  coalition  between  the  Nationalist  and  La- 
bor parties  continued  to  woik  harmoniously; 
but  in  192H  the  success  of  the  anangement  was 
threatened  by  factionalism  in  the  Labor  lanks, 
which  split  the  party  wide  open.  AH  the  1029 
elections  appi cached,  the  old  eontioversy  between 
adherents  of  the  Empire  and  secessionists  thieat- 
ened  to  bieak  out  again  when  the  Government 
proposed  a  tiade  treaty  with  Germany  It  was 
denounced  as  being  diiectly  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  imperial  preference  which  the  Union  had  pre- 
viously advocated.  It  foimed  a  leading  issue  in 
the  elections,  winch  were  held  on  June  12,  19211. 

The  other  issue  brought  foiwaid  moat  piomin- 
ently  was  the  pcienmal  dispute  over  the  status 
of  the  natives,  which  came  to  the  front  again 
when  the  Assembly,  on  February  25,  failed  to 
give  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  adoption 
to  the  Piemier's  native-iepresentiition  bill. 
When  this  failed,  he  abandoned  tbe  lest  of  his 
progiamme  relating  to  the  question  of  relations 
between  natives  and  whites  The  election  re- 
sulted in  a  decisive  victoiy  for  the  Nationalists, 
to  whom  early  reports  gave  71  seats  in  the  As- 
sembly, a  clear  majority  over  all.  The  South 
African  Party  obtained  50  seats,  tbe  Crcswell  La- 
borites,  5,  arid  the  National  Council  Laboiites,  3. 

Among  the  major  problems  which  presented 
themselves  in  the  post-war  yeais  was  that  relat- 
ing to  the  status  of  immigiairU  from  India  It 
was  \ciy  acute  on  the  eve  of  the  War,  but  was 
allowed  to  rest  during  the  woild  conflict,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  patriotic  solidanty,  and  partly 
because  of  the  agreement  which  had  been  leached 
in  1914  between  General  Smuts  and  Mahatina 
Gandhi  (whose  leadeiship  of  the  passive-resist- 
ance movement  among  the  Indians  of  South 
Africa  before  the  War  seived  as  training  for  his 
subsequent  and  more  pi  eminent  career  in  India). 
By  this  agreement,  the  Government  promised  that 
the  existing  laws  relative  to  the  rights  of  In- 
dians in  the  Union  would  be  enforced  in  a  just 
manner  and  with  due  icgard  to  vested  rights; 


this  was  generally  understood  to  mean  that  the 
rights  of  Indian  residents  would  not  be  further 
curtailed  by  legislation  or  by  administrative  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws. 

During  the  war  period,  however,  this  interpre- 
tation was  challenged.  In  the  Transvaal,  where 
by  a  state  law  Indians  were  forbidden  to  purchase 
land,  as  individuals,  the  Indian  merchants  evaded 
this  restriction  by  forming  joint-stock  companies 
to  acquire  real  estate.  The  frequency  of  their 
purchases  alarmed  the  white  community,  who 
insisted  on  the  prohibition  of  this  practice  by 
new  legislation,  and  accordingly  an  act  of  the 
Union  Parliament  in  1919,  forbade  corporations 
of  Asiatics  to  acquire  realty.  Once  more  race 
hatred  burst  into  flames.  Curiously  enough,  the 
most  frenzied  agitation  against  the  "Asiatic 
peril"  was  not  in  Natal,  where  about  four-fifths 
of  the  150,000  Indians  in  the  Union  were  concen- 
trated, outn umbei  ing  the  whites,  but  in  the 
Tiansvaal,  wheie  the  number  was  relatively 
small  The  explanation  of  the  seeming  paradox 
is  that  in  Natal  the  greater  number  of  the 
Indians  were  coolie  laborers  on  sugar  and  tea 
plantations,  whereas  in  the  Transvaal  the  Indians 
were  mei  chants  and  traders,  often  prosperous 
and  aggressive  business  men  whose  competition 
was  feaied,  perhaps  in  an  exaggerated  degree. 

The  Union  government  in  1920  appointed  an 
Asiatic  Inquiry  Commission  to  go  into  the  whole 
matter.  The  Commission's  leport,  dated  March, 
1921,  sustained  the  1919  law  and  re-commended 
that  in  Natal  Asiatic  lamlownciship  for  agii- 
cultural  purposes  should  be  confined  to  the  coastal 
zone,  while  elsewheie  a  policy  of  voluntary 
segiegation  should  be  pin  sued  This  expression 
of  ant  i -Indian  sentiment,  though  couched  in  tbe 
most  icsti ained  terms,  was  suflicientlv  pointed  to 
evoke  a  piotest  from  the  Goveininent  of  India, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  at  this  time  manifesting 
giave  concern  regarding  the  rights  of  Indians  in 
Kenya  Colony  (see  KENIA).  \\hen,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1921,  the  problem  was  aired  in  the  British 
Imperial  Confeience  at  London,  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  Indian  government  to  secuie  the 
adoption  of  a  geneial  principle  of  equal  lights 
for  natives  of  India  weie  met  by  an  even  more 
determined,  and  successful,  opposition  by  the 
South  Afiican  delegates,  General  Smuts  and  Sir 
Thomas  Smartt.  There  the  matter  rested  In 
1924  a  fiesh  outbuist  of  racial  antipathy  was 
caused  by  agitation  for  and  against  the  Class 
Areas  Bill,  which  proposed  to  impose  drastic  re- 
strictions, amounting  almost  to  prohibition,  on 
the  holding  of  propcity,  leases,  and  trading 
licenses  by  Asiatics,  outside  of  designated  aieas. 

The  bill  \\as  violently  denounced,  but  had  the 
approval  of  the  Assembly,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  passed  but  for  the  fall  of  the  Smuts  govern- 
ment. An  ordinance  passed  by  the  Natal  Prov- 
incial Council,  however,  which  also  aroused  in- 
tense opposition,  received  the  Governor  General's 
assent  in  December.  It  disfranchised  Asiatics 
in  local  elections.  In  1925  the  Hertzog  govern- 
ment revived  the  Class  Areas  Bill  in  an  amplified 
form,  which  covered  the  recommendations  of  the 
Asiatic  Inquiry  Commission.  Indian  residents 
in  South  Africa  at  once  became  a  unit  in  de- 
nouncing the  measure.  They  appealed  by  cable 
to  the  Government  of  India,  and  sent  a  delegation 
to  India  in  December,  while  another  delegation 
came  from  India  to  South  Africa  at  about  the 
same  time.  As  a  result  of  the  agitation,  the 
Government  of  India  suggested  a  round-table 
conference,  which  after  some  delay  the  Union  gov- 
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eminent  accepted.  A  Deputation  came  from  In- 
dia to  South  Africa  in  December,  1926,  and  the 
conference  on  Feb.  21,  1927,  arrived  at  a  settle- 
ment which  was  accepted  by  both  countries.  Un- 
der it,  the  Reserved  Areas  bill  was  dropped,  In- 
dians domiciled  in  the  Union  were  encouraged  to 
conform  to  Western  standards,  and  government 
aid  was  offered  in  a  scheme  of  voluntary  re- 
patriation of  Indians  in  South  Africa. 

More  fundamental  and  far-reaching  was  the 
Government's  other  color  problem,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  natives.  Many  Bantus 
were  well-educated  and  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sions, and  they  demanded  citizenship  and  equality 
of  treatment.  Contention  centred  around  the 
question  of  segregation  of  natives  in  lestiicted 
areas,  the  Nationalists  and  South  Africans  favoi- 
ing,  and  the  Unionists  opposing,  such  segregation. 
In  1920  a  segregation  act  \\as  passed  applicable 
to  the  iinal  distncts.  It  stood  fiankly  for  white 
supremacy  and  though  it  granted  some  autonomy 
to  the  natives,  it  held  out  no  hope  for  political 
fusion  of  the  two  laces.  In  1923  an  act  was 
passed  permitting  natives  to  settle  in  mbaii  dis- 
tricts. 

After  the  Nationalists  came  into  power  in 
1924,  the  Premier  did  not  formulate  a  party 
policy  on  the  natives  question  until  Nov.  13,  1925. 
A  series  of  piopobals  in  bnef  gave  the  natives 
seven  European  representatives  in  the  As- 
sembly, to  be  elected  by  natives  only ;  provided 
for  a  system  of  local  and  geneial  councils  with 
powers  chieily  advisory;  and  did  awa\  with  ex- 
isting native  fianchise  in  the  Cape  PiOMiice. 
These  measures,  it  was  undei stood,  were  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  setting  aside  of  additional 
hind  areas  in  which  the  natives  weie  to  be  segie- 
gated.  The  pioposals  were  not  pressed  until 
after  the  government  had  succeeded  in  foieing 
through  a  "color-bar**  bill  in  1920,  which  had 
been  i ejected  in  the  previous  year  and  which  kept 
colored  persons  out  of  ceitain  skilled  employ- 
ments. Premier  Hertzog  then  mtioduced  four 
bills  incorporating  the  proposals  alieady  ad- 
vanced, but  they  did  not  come  up  for  discussion 
until  March,  1927.  No  action  was  taken  during 
the  1927  session.  By  the  tune  of  the  January, 
1928,  session,  opposition  among  not  only  the 
natives  but  also  the  moie  liberal  Europeans  in 
South  Africa  and  e\en  in  England,  as  well  as  the 
church  people,  and  others,  had  grown  so  strong 
that  the  Government,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
dropped  the  bills  entirely. 

Labor  troubles  during  the  War  period,  among 
the  natives  particularly,  were  frequent  and  for 
some  yeais  after  the  War,  there  was  great  un- 
rest. Strikes  occuried  on  the  Rand  and  else- 
where during  1917-20,  and  blood  was  spilled 
at  Port  Elizabeth  in  1920.  On  May  24,  1921, 
at  Bulhoek,  a  body  of  natives  calling  themselves 
Israelites,  on  refusing  to  disperse  and  lea^e  for 
their  homes,  were  fired  upon  and  400  casualties 
were  the  result.  Labor  unrest,  due  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  diamond  mines  after  the  depression 
of  1921,  was  equally  acute.  In  1922  a  strike 
in  the  gold,  coal,  and  diamond  mines  took  on  ser- 
ious projK)rtions  and  led  to  open  warfare.  A 
general  stiike  was  called  on  one  hand,  and  mar- 
tial law  was  declared  on  the  othei ;  Foidsbuig, 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  strikers,  was  shelled 
and  finally  taken.  Though  hostilities  were  brief, 
the  losses  on  both  sides  were  183  killed  and  524 
wounded.  Financial  losses  were  placed  at 
$25,000,000.  The  miners  contended  that  owners 
were  attempting  to  introduce  wholesale  native 


labor  and  cut  wages  radically;  the  owners  and 
the  Government  charged  the  outbreaks  to  the  ex- 
tremists who  had  communistic  leanings.  By 
1925  the  labor  unrest  which  followed  the  war  in 
South  Africa  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  was 
fairly  quieted  and  ensuing  years  were  peaceful. 

The  Governor  General  of  South  Africa  for 
1914-20  was  Lord  Buxton ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Prince  Aithur  of  Comma ught,  who  in  1923  gave 
way  to  the  Eajl  of  Athlone. 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  EARLY  CIVILIZATION  OF. 
See  ETHNOGRAPHY. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA.  A  state  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Common  wealth  occupying  the  central  and 
southein  pait  of  the  continent.  Area,  380,070 
square  miles;  population  (excluding  aborigines) 
in  1911,  408,558,  in  1928,  576,576,  average  an- 
nual increase,  2  45  per  cent.  Adelaide,  the  larg- 
est city,  including  subuibs,  had  327,686  inhabit- 
ants in  1927  (200,117  m  1913).  The  area 
under  cultivation  continues  to  inciease,  the  total 
in  acieage  in  1926-27  being  3,883,920.  Wheat  in 
particular  shows  gains.  Fiom  16,938,988  bush- 
els of  wheat  in  1913—14,  production  mounted  to 
24,066,012  bushels  in  1927-28  Other  crops  are 
bailey,  oats,  hay,  and  vines  Pastoral  activities 
continue  to  occupy  a  pioiuineiit  role  Mineral 
production  in  1927  amounted  to  £1,188,522, 
(£634,318  in  1913).  Value  of  production  for 
1920-27,  agi  icultural,  £16,635,366;  pastoial,  £6.- 
128.000 ,  manufacturing,  £1 3,077,334 ;  mining, 
£l,032,3r>3;  dairying,  11,881,058;  total,  £41,154,- 
716.  Impoits  and  exports  foi  1913  were  £7,348,- 
240  and  £9,809,763;  for  1926-27,  £15,454,801  and 
£17,123,012.  Goveinnient  accounts  showed-  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  foi  1913-14,  £4,822,766 
and  £4,604,129,  for  1927-2H,  £11,346,903  and 
£11,621,834.  The  public  debt,  from  £33,564,332 
in  1914  mounted  to  £90,612,402  in  1928.  See 
AUSTRALIA. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  The  thirty-ninth  State 
in  si/e  (30,989  square  miles)  and  the  twenty- 
sixth  in  population;  capital,  Columbia.  The 
population  increased  from  1,515,400  in  1910  to 
1,683,724  in  1920,  a  gain  of  11.1  per  cent;  esti- 
mated population,  1928,  1,864,000  The  white 
population  inci  eased  fiorn  679,161  (1910)  to 
818,538  (1920),  the  Negio  (which  exceeds  the 
white),  fiom  835,843  to  864,719,  native  white, 
from  073,107  to  812,137;  foieign-born  white, 
from  6054  to  6401.  Uibim  population  rose  dur- 
ing the  decade  from  224,832  to  293,987,  inral, 
fiom  1,290,568  to  1,389,737  The  growth  of  the 
principal  cities  was  as  follows  Charleston, 
58,833  in  1910  to  67,957  in  1920,  and  75,900  (esti- 
mated) in  1928;  Columbia,  20,319  to  37,524,  and 
50,600  in  1928,  estimated;  Gieenville,  15,741  to 
23,127 

Agriculture.  As  South  Caiohna  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cotton-producing  States,  agri- 
cultural conditions  have  reflected  the  ravages  of 
the  cotton-boll  weevil,  which  leached  the  State 
in  1918  or  1919.  This  is  indicated  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  acieage  and  pioduction  of  cotton  for 
the  various  years .  1920,  2,946,000  acres,  1,623,000 
bales;  1922,  1,912,000  and  492,000,  1924,  2,404,- 
000  and  807,000,  1928  (estimated),  2,355,000 
and  725,000  (See  BOLL  WEEVIL  AND  COTTON  ) 
The  number  of  farms  increased  9.2  per  cent,  or 
from  176,434  in  1910  to  192,693  in  1920,  but 
thereafter  fell  sharply  to  172,767  in  1925.  The 
total  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  13,512,028 
(1910)  to  12,126,675  (1920)  and  10,638,900 
(1925).  The  improved  land  in  farms  totaled 
6,184,159  acics  in  1920,  while  the  peiceutage  of 
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total  land  area  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
decreased  from  69.2  (1910)  to  637  (1920)  and 
584  (1925).  The  total  value  of  farm  property 
mounted  from  $392,128,314  in  1910  to  $963,064,- 
742  in  1920,  or  143  per  cent,  but  fell  back  to 
$523,084,383  in  1925;  the  average  value  per  farm 
was  $2223  in  1910,  $4946  in  1920,  and  $3028  in 
1925.  In  interpreting  these  values,  the  inflation 
of  the  currency  incident  to  the  War  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms 
in  1925,  59,969  were  operated  by  owners;  368,  by 
managers;  and  112,430,  by  tenants  The  compar- 
ative figures  for  1910  were  04,350,863  and  11,221. 
White  farmers  in  1920  numbered  83,683,  of  whom 
83,542  were  native ;  the  Negro  farmers  numbered 
109,005.  White  farmers  in  1925  numbered  82,- 
186,  and  the  Negro  fanners,  90,581.  Farms  re- 
ported as  under  mortgage,  14,299  in  1920,  num- 
bered 15,521  in  1925  Dairy  cows  numbered  228,- 
569  in  1920;  146,556  in  1925.  The  number  of 
swine,  844,981  in  1920,  was  534,642  in  1925. 
"Beef  cows  decreased  in  number  fiom  64,949  in 
1920  to  (10,391  in  1925;  sheep,  from  23,581  in  1920 
to  14,418  in  1925  The  estimated  production  of 
the  principal  fat  in  crops  in  1928  was  as  follows- 
Corn,  17,064,000  bushels;  wheat,  800,000;  oats, 
7,751,000;  potatoes,  4,068,000,  sweet  potatoes, 
4,214,000;  tobacco,  82,288,000  pounds;  peanuts, 
6,900,000;  and  hay,  380,000  tons.  Compaiative 
figures  for  1913  aie  corn,  38,512,000  bushels; 
wheat,  972,000;  oats,  8,460,000,  potatoes,  800,- 
000 ,  tobacco,  33,288,000  pounds ;  and  hay,  244,000 
tons. 

Manufactures.  The  industrial  development 
of  South  Caiohna  has  been  gradual  but  well 
maintained.  The  chief  increase  in  recent  years 
was  in  the  various  phases  of  cotton  manufac- 
turing In  1920  there  were  six  cities  in  the 
State  with  moie  than  10,000  inhabitants,  having 
10  3  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State.  These  cities,  in  1919,  reported  21  3  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  State's  manufactured 
products.  There  were  1854  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  State  in  1909,  2004  in  1919; 
1134  in  1925;  and  1059  in  1927.  Persons  en- 
gaged in  manufactories  numbered  78,040,  86,360, 
100,144,  and  108,092,  respectively,  and  the 
capital  invested  amounted  to  $173,220,870  in 
1909,  and  $374,537,63(1  in  1919  The  value  of 
the  products  in  1909  was  $113,235,945,  in  1919, 
$381,452,984;  in  1925,  $373,359,810,  and  in 
1927,  $358,334,205.  The  abnormal  increase  in 
valuo  of  products  in  and  about  1919  being  to  a 
groat  extent  due  to  the  change  in  industrial  con- 
ditions produced  by  the  World  War,  statistics  of 
this  item  cannot  be  used  as  an  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  growth  of  manufactures  between  the 
industrial  censuses  of  1914  to  1919 

The  first  industry  as  to  value  of  product  is 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  valued  in  1909 
at  $65,030,000;  in  1919,  at  $228,440,000,  in  1925 
at  $230,665,000;  and  in  1927  at  $231,272,599. 
The  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cake  stood 
second  till  lately,  with  a  product  valued  in  1909  at 
$10,903,000,  in  1919,  $38,675,000;  in  1925,  $13,- 
015,407;  and  in  1927,  $12,608,931.  Fertilizers, 
formerly  third,  in  1909  were  valued  at  $9,025,000; 
in  1919,  $30,412,000;  in  1925,  $15,972,729;  and  in 
1927,  $11,739,872.  The  production  of  mineral 
and  soda  waters  was  next  in  order*  in  1909, 
$740,000,  in  1927  beverage  products  totaled 
$3,186,308.  The  chief  manufacturing  cities  are 
Charleston  and  Columbia. 

According  to  the  returns  received  at  the 
quintenmal  census  of  electrical  industries  taken 


in  1928,  the  total  output  of  electric  current  in 
South  Carolina  in  1927,  as  reported  by  the 
central  electric  light  and  power  plants  was 
1,116,266,957  kilowatt  hours,  an  increase  of  32.2 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  844,416,989  kilowatt 
hours  generated  in  1922.  During  the  same 
period,  the  generator  capacity  increased  from 
292,880  kilowatts  to  490,148  kilowatts,  or  67.4 
per  cent.  There  were  58  electric  light  and  power 
establishments  in  1927  comprising  23  commercial 
and  35  municipal  plants,  as  compared  with  40 
commercial  and  47  municipal  plants  in  1922.  In 
this  period  a  number  of  municipal  plants  were 
abandoned  in  favor  of  commercial  systems  which 
assumed  the  generating  stations  and  distribution 
lines. 

Education.  South  Carolina  has  undoubtedly 
a  more  difficult  educational  problem  than  most 
of  the  other  States,  due  to  the  extremely  large 
Negro  population  and  to  the  largo  rural  popula- 
tion. Recent  steps  in  educational  progress  have 
been  chiefly  toward  mastering  these  difficulties. 
While  South  Carolina  had  in  1920  the  largest  per- 
centage of  illiteiacy  of  any  of  the  States,  it  also 
showed  the  largest  decrease  in  the  decade  1910- 
20.  The  movement  has  since  continued.  The 
Legislature  has  passed  many  important  laws  de- 
signed to  improve  educational  conditions.  Among 
these  were  the  compulsory -education  law  passed 
in  1918  and  revised  in  3920,  which  proved  a 
great  stimulus  arid  incentive  to  school  attendance 
and  added  thousands  of  pupils  to  the  enrollment 
list.  The  general  assembly  of  1922  made  unusu- 
ally libeial  appropriations  for  public  education. 
The  State  has  an  excellent  rural  grade-school  act, 
supplemented  by  an  equalizing  act  guaianteeing 
the  seven-month  term  Great  progress  was  made 
in  vocational  education,  especially  in  agriculture, 
textiles,  home  economics,  and  the  tiainmg  ol 
teachers.  Cooperation  is  given  by  Clemson  Col- 
lege, Wmthrop  College,  and  the  State  Colored 
College  The  total  enrollment  in  public  schools 
in  the  academic  year  1925-26  was  483,265).  Of 
this  number,  435,425  were  enrolled  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  grades  and  47,844  in  the 
secondary  grades.  According  to  color,  the  en- 
rollment was:  white,  248,562,  colored,  234,707. 
Of  the  colored  pupils,  only  7347  were  enrolled  in 
the  secondary  grades  In  1913,  the  total  enroll- 
ment was  361,161;  167,914  white,  193,247  coloied. 
The  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  in  1922  was 
113,461.  Expenditures  for  schools  in  1925-26 
were,  current,  $12,603,571;  outlays,  $3,454,796. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  State  de- 
c leased  from  29  6  per  cent  in  1910  to  23  per  cent 
in  1920.  Among  the  native  whites,  it  deci  eased 
from  11.4  to  8.5  per  cent;  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation, from  46.9  to  38.7.  Among  the  foreign- 
born  whites,  it  remained  for  both  periods  6.5. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were :  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $12,- 
815,410  (of  which  $3,737,384  was  aid  to  local  edu- 
cation); for  interest  on  debt,  $401,306;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $9,819,582;  total,  $23,- 
036,358  (of  which  $10,564,098  was  for  highways, 
$1,966,769  being  for  maintenance  and  $8,597,329 
for  construction).  Revenues  were  $17,464,224. 
Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed  32.8 
per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for 
officials'  services,  7.5  per  cent;  sales  of  licenses 
and  taxes  on  tobacco  in  various  forms,  soft 
drinks,  and  gasoline,  48.1  per  cent.  Property 
valuation  waft  $422,169,895;  State  taxation 
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thereon,  $2,894,979.  Net  State  funded  debt  on 
Dec.  31,  1927,  was  $29,566,742,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  highway  bonds. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  South  Caro- 
lina, consistently  Democratic  since  the  Civil  War, 
has  experienced' no  political  party  overturn  after 
1914:  Ellison  D.  Smith  was  reflected  to  the 
Senate  in  1914,  and  Richard  I  Manning  was 
elected  governor.  Governor  Blease,  whose  term 
was  a  sensational  one,  brought  it  to  a  close  by 
wholesale  pardon  of  State  prisoners.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  he  had  freed  more  than  3000 
prisoners  as  a  protest  against  the  prison  laws  of 
the  State.  In  January,  1915,  prior  to  his  leaving 
office,  he  disbanded  the  organized  militia  of  the 
State,  as  a  result  of  a  difference  with  the  Federal 
War  Department  over  its  administration  Man- 
ning, on  taking  office,  revised  the  order  disbanding 
the  militia  State-wide  prohibition  was  adopted 
by  a  majoiity  of  the  people,  to  go  into  effect  Jan. 
1,  1916.  Governor  Manning  was  reelectcd  in 
1910.  It  was  necessary  to  hold  two  primaries,  as 
under  the  South  Carolina  primary  system,  a 
nominee  must  receive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  In  the  first  primary,  Blease  led  by  more 
than  20,000  votes  but  lacked  500  of  the  majority 
In  the  second  primary,  however,  Governor  Mann- 
ing received  the  majority  of  the  votes  In  1916 
Wilson  icccived  61,840  votes  for  President,  and 
Hughes,  1550  Upon  the  death  of  Senator  Till- 
iiian  in  1918,  Christie  Benet  was  appointed  sen- 
ator and  in  November,  N  B  Dial  was  elected  as 
successor,  li.  E  Cooper  was  elected  governor 
On  May  20,  1922,  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lieutenant  Governor  Wilson  G  Harvey.  In 
1922  Thomas  G  McLeod  defeated  Governor 
Blease  in  the  Democratic  primary  for  governor 
and  was  elected.  The  presidential  vote  in  1924 
was  Davis,  49,008,  Coolidge,  1123,  La  Follette, 
(520,  ex-Governor  Blease  was  elected  senatoi. 
Extensive  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
plants  has  proceeded  for  a  nurubei  of  years  In 
1926  John  D  Richards  was  elected  govcrnoi.  He 
made  encigetic  efforts  to  enforce  the  State  blue 
laws  In  1928  the  presidential  vote  was  Smith, 
62,700,  Hoo\er,  3188 

Legislation.  In  1915  several  important  meas- 
ures relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  were  enacted.  The  Legislature  in  1916 
enacted  a  State  system  of  rural  credits.  Liquor 
laws  were  amended,  as  were  the  laws  relating 
to  insurance  and  public  utilities  The  Legis- 
lature of  1919  put  further  resti  ictions  on  child 
laboi  and  enacted  compulsory  school  attendance 
of  childien  under  14  The  Legislature  of  1921 
provided  for  a  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
passed  an  act  regulating  the  storage,  grading,  and 
maiketing  of  cotton  and  other  noiipcnshable 
farm  products  The  Legislature  of  1923  passed 
a  meabure  under  which  cities  with  populations 
between  20,000  and  50,000  are  permitted  to  adopt 
the  manager  plan  of  city  government.  The  High- 
way Commission  received  authority  over  auto- 
mobile traffic  in  1925. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A 
nonsectarian  coeducational  State  institution  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  chartered  in  1801  and  opened 
in  1805.  The  enrollment  of  students  increased 
from  540  in  1915  to  1475  in  the  fall  of  1928. 
The  faculty  consisted  of  82  professors,  instruc- 
tors and  assistants.  Dormitories  for  men  and 
a  dormitory  for  women  were  completed  in  1923- 
24  and  in  1925  an  addition  to  the  school  of 
phaimacy,  a  women's  dormitory  and  the  Abney 
Library  were  finished.  In  1926  courses  in  music 
and  art  were  added  to  the  curriculum  Sloan 
College,  a  physics  and  engineering  building;  two 
annexes  to  the  library;  an  atheletic  field  house; 
and  an  astronomical  observatory  weie  erected  in 
the  following  year.  President,  Davison  Mc- 
Dowell Douglas,  D  D  ,  LL  D. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  The  fourteenth  State  in 
size  (77,615  square  miles)  and  the  thirty-seventh 
in  population;  capital,  Pierre.  The  population 
increased  from  583,888  in  1910  to  636,547  in  1920, 
or  by  I)  per  cent;  estimated  population,  1928,  704,- 
000  The  white  population  increased  from  503,771 
(1910)  to  619,147  (1920),  native  white,  from 
463,143  to  536,756.  The  Indians  decreased  in 
number  from  19,137  to  16,384  and  the  foreign- 
born  whites,  from  100,628  to  82,391  Urban  popu- 
lation rose  fiom  76,673  to  101,872;  rural,  from 
507,215  to  534,675.  Theie  are  two  important 
cities  in  the  State,  Sioux  Falls  and  Aberdeen. 
The  former  increased  from  14,094  in  1910  to  25,- 
202  in  1920;  the  latter,  from  10,753  to  14,537. 

Agriculture.  As  South  Dakota  is  almost 
entirely  an  agricultural  State,  it  was  gieatly 
affected  by  conditions  which  prevailed  during 
and  aftei  the  World  Wai  Fiorn  1917  to  1920, 
there  was  a  period  of  prosperity  due  to  the  world- 
wide demand  for  wheat  and  other  giains  which 
aie  the  chief  agricultural  pioducts  of  the  State. 
This  period  was  succeeded  by  depression  caused 
especially  by  oveipioductioii  of  wheat,  which  len- 
dered  this  crop  unprofitable.  These  conditions 
prevailed  from  1921  to  1923.  The  number  of 
farms  decreased  39  pel  cent,  or  fiom  77,644  in 
1910  to  74,637  in  1920,  but  ro&e  thereafter  to  79,- 
537  in  1925  The  acieage  in  farms  inci  eased 
from  26,016,892  ( 1910)  to  34,636,491  (1920),  but 
fell  to  32,017,986  (1925).Thc  improved  land  in 
farms  totaled  18,199,250  acres  in  1920.  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  land  in  farms  rose  from  52.9 
in  1910  to  704  in  1920,  dropping  to  65  1  m  1925. 
The  total  value  of  farm  property  inci  eased  142.2 
per  cent,  or  from  $1,166,096,980  in  1910  to  $2,- 
823,870,212  in  1920,  but  shiank  to  $1,658,921,488 
in  1925;  the  average  value  of  farm  property  was 
$15,018  in  1910,  $37,835  in  1920,  and  $20,857  in 
1925  These  values  reflect  alterations  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  incident  and  subsequent 
to  the  War.  Of  the  total  number  of  farmers  in 
1925,  46,160  owned  their  own  farms;  331  were 
manageis,  and  33,046  were  tenants.  In  1910 
owners  numbered  57,984,  managers,  431;  and 
tenants,  1923.  White  farmeis  in  the  State  in 
1920  numbered  73,025,  compared  with  74,836  in 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  CROPS  FOR  1928  AND  1913 


1928 

1913 

Crop 

Acres 

Bushels 

Value 

Acres 

Bushels 

Value 

Corn 

4,469,000 

93,849,000 

$58,1*6,000 

2,640,000 

67,320,000 

$37,699,000 

Wheat 

3,262,000 

34,546,000 

29,320,000 

3,775,000  * 

33,975,000 

24,122,000 

Barley 

1,644,000 

35,675,000 

17,121,000 

958,000 

16,765,000 

7,712,000 

Flaxseed 

588,000 

3,410,000 

6,854,000 

. 

. 

Oats 

2,193,000 

59,211,000 

19,540,000 

1,590,000 

42,135,000 

14,326,000 

Rye 

162,000 

1,458,000 

1,152,000 

50,000 

600,000 

330,000 

Potatoes 

67,000 

6.030,000 

2,412,000 

60,000 

4,680,000 

2,948,000 

Hay 

3,193,000 

2,919,000  • 

21,787,000 

460,000 

552,000  a 

3,588,000 

0  Tons  instead  of  bushels 

*  Given  as  wheat  only,  not  differentiated  into  spring  and  winter. 
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1910;  there  were  27,262  farms  reported  as  mort- 
gaged in  1920;  28,813  in  1925.  The  acreage,  pro- 
duction, and  value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1928 
•were  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Manufactures.  The  census  of  manufactures 
for  1927  reported  472  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  5551  wage  earners  who  received 
$6,785,893  in  wages  and  with  products  valued  at 
$83,001,163.  Butter  making  was  the  most  im- 
portant industry  with  a  product  valued  at  $15,- 
868,381  in  1927. 

Education.  Educational  progress  in  South 
Dakota  has  been  persistently  carried  on.  Not 
only  has  the  number  of  teachers  inci eased  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  in  many  States,  but  large 
sums  were  spent  in  a  State-wide  building  pro- 
gramme for  fine  rural  and  city  schools  Teach- 
ing requirements  were  considerably  raised  and 
general  teaching  conditions  vastly  improved 
Among  the  specific  accomplishments  was  the 
establishment  of  a  high-school  division  with  a 
director  in  charge.  In  1919  there  wore  only 
112  accredited  high  schools  in  the  State;  in 
1923  there  were  249,  with  much  more  rigid 
requirements.  Another  feature  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  Americanization  work.  The  total  en- 
rollment in  the  evening  schools  after  the  intro- 
duction of  that  work  exceeded  3000.  Home 
economics  and  agricultural  courses  wore  estab- 
lished in  high  schools  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  civilians 
waft  also  undertaken.  A  "better-school  drive" 
in  1919  produced  excellent  results,  including  the 
erection  of  dozens  of  line  consolidated  schools  and 
hundreds  of  modern  one-teacher  schools.  The  Leg- 
islature passed  a  law  providing  State  aid  to  con- 
solidated standard  and  lural  schools,  and  State 
inspection  of  rural  and  consolidated  schools  was 
also  established.  A  new  compiilsory-at tendance 
law  was  enacted,  and  legislation  provided  for 
State  supervision  of  its  enforcement,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  aveiage  attendance  per  rural  pupil 
enrolled  increased  from  102  to  127  days  per  year. 
The  law  provided  for  at  least  an  eight-month  term 
in  eveiy  school  in  the  State.  The  total  enroll- 
ment below  the  giade  of  high  school  in  1912  was 
90,389;  in  1925-2(5  it  was  138,1(56.  In  the  high 
schools  in  1925-26,  there  weie  20,385  pupils  en- 
rolled. Total  expendituies  for  schools  in  1925-26 
were  current,  $13,.">04,426;  outlays,  $1,024,834. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  State  de- 
creased from  37  in  11)10  to  22  in  1920;  in  the 
native  white  population,  it  remained  at  0  4  per 
cent;  among  the  f 01  eign-born  white,  it  decreased 
from  5  to  4.9  per  cent,  among  the  colored,  from 
6.8  to  6.7  per  cent. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  lepoited  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  weie.  lor  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  governmental  departments, 
$9,110,066  (of  which  $1,818,212  was  aid  to  local 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public-service  enter- 
prises, $543,382;  foi  inteioat  on  debt,  $3,104,714; 
for  peimanent  improvements,  $3,629,526,  total, 
$16,387,688  (of  which  $4,016,341  was  for  high- 
ways, $1,169,244  being  for  maintenance  and  $2,- 
847,097  for  constiuction ).  Revenues  were  $16,- 
338,291.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  304  per  cent,  departmental  earnings  and 
chaiges  for  officials'  sei  vices,  75  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  25.5  per 
rent  Pioperty  valuation  was  $1,805,466,033; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $4,807,950.  The  net 
State  funded  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $15,014,- 
772. 


Political  and  Other  Events.  The  influence 
of  the  Nonpartisan  League  was  for  a  time 
considerable  in  the  State,  although  less  than 
in  North  Dakota.  The  Republicans  in  1914  re- 
elected  Governor  Byrne,  but  Senator  Crawford 
was  defeated  for  reelection  by  E.  S.  Johnson, 
Democrat.  In  1916  Peter  Noibeok,  Republican 
candidate,  was  elected  governor.  For  President, 
in  1916  Hughes  received  64,261  votes;  Wilson, 
59,191.  Governor  Norbeck  was  reflected  in  1918. 
In  this  year,  the  Nonpartisan  League  cast  over 
25,000  votes  foi  a  candidate  for  governor. 
Thomas  Sterling,  Republican,  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  .  In  1920  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  W.  IT.  McMastcr,  was  elected,  and  Peter 
Norbeck,  former  governor,  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  presidential  voting,  Harding  received 
109,874  votes,  Cox,  35,938.  T.  P.  Chiistiansen, 
the  Faimoi  -Labor  and  Nonpartisan  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  leceivcd  ovci  34,000  votes.  Gov- 
ernor McMaster  was  reflected  in  1922.  The  State 
was  seriously  affected  during  this  year  by  a  bi- 
tuminous coal  strike  and  by  a  stnke  of  railroad 
shopmen,  which  continued  from  July  1  until  the 
autumn.  As  a  result,  elevators  and  giananes 
weie  foi  a  long  pei  lod  congested  with  crops,  while 
the  impossibility  of  moving  the  crops  broke  down 
the  market  to  such  an  extent  that  much  of  the 
produce  was  sold  at  a  lows.  The  vote  for  Presi- 
dent in  1024  was  Coolulge,  101,299;  LaFollette, 
75,355,  Da\is,  27,1214.  Call  Gumlerson,  Republi- 
can, was  elected  go\ernoi  He  sought  to  check 
the  rural  nertit  n>stem  umlei  which  the  State  had 
lent  oxer  $40,00o',()00,  but  lobt  the  support  of  his 
own  party.  W  J.  Bulow,  D'emociat  and  sup- 
porter of  the  State's  bank  guaiantee  system,  was 
elected  goxernoi  in  1926.  The  Rural  Credit 
Board  in  1928  reported  defaults  on  $16,000,000  of 
its  loans  and  a  capital  deficit  of  $5,344,000,  and 
levied  a  special  tax  to  meet  the  situation.  Bu- 
low  was  reflected  in  1928;  the  vote  for  President 
was  Hoover,  157,603,  Smith,  102,660. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1915  passed 
a  bill  abolishing  the  death  penalty  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  in  this  year  declared  the  so- 
called  "blue  sky"  law  of  the  State  unconstitu- 
tional In  1917  a  budget  system  was  created. 
A  new  pnmai^  law  was  enacted  and  a  piohibition 
law  was  passed.  The  Legislature  also  passed  a 
\u)iknuMi's-compensation  law  and  amended  the 
banking  laws  of  the  State  The  Legislatme  of 
1919  passed  moasmes  foi  bidding  the  display  of 
the  red  iUg.  It  also  passed  si  nieasnie  providing 
for  a  land-settlement  commission  to  encourage 
mid  to  assist  former  soldieis  and  sailors  to  build 
homes  and  to  own  fauns.  Pio\isiori  was  made 
in  1921  foi  the  loan  of  money  for  urban  home 
building  under  the  Rural  Ci edits  Boaid.  Amend- 
ments pioxiding  for  a  State  bank  and  State 
hydioelectric  development  weie  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  weie  deteated  in  the  election  of  1922. 
The  Legislatme  of  1923  passed  a  measure  prohib- 
iting expenditures  in  excess  of  appiopriations. 
It  also  made  provision  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, passed  a  uniform  flag  act,  and  enacted  a 
measure  to  facilitate  the  cooperative  marketing 
of  agricultural  products.  Depaitinents  of  Fin- 
ance and  of  Agriculture  were  created  in  1925  and 
regulations  were  made  for  an  executive  budget. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  UNIVERSITY  or.  A  coed- 
ucational State  institution  of  higher  learning  at 
Vermillion,  S  1),  founded  in  18S2.  During  the 
penod  of  1914-28,  student  enrollment  increased 
from  421  to  1227,  the  faculty  from  50  to  135,  and 
the  library  from  20,500  to  65,000  volumes.  Dur- 
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ing  the  same  period,  the  women's  building,  engi- 
neering shops  and  observatory,  the  chemistry 
building,  the  stadium,  and  administrative  build- 
ing were  completed.  Departments  in  journalism 
and  commerce  were  opened  in  1015  Productive 
funds  amounted  to  approximately  $500,000  in 
1928  and  the  annual  income  to  $75,306.02.  Robert 
L.  Slagle,  Ph.D.,  LLD.,  president,  died  in  1929. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE.  A 
coeducational  State  institution  at  Urookings, 
S.  D  ,  founded  in  1882.  The  enrollment  in  the 
autumn  of  1928  was  1214;  the  faculty  numbcied 
158  Productive  funds  of  the  college  for  1928 
amounted  to  $749,20831.  The  Coolidge  Sylvan 
Theatre  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Library  were 
dedicated  in  September,  1927,  by  President  *Cnlvin 
Coolidgc  In  1928  the  libiary  contained  35,000 
bound  volumes  and  12000  pamphlets,  President, 
ChRiles  W.  Pugsley,  DAjrr. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  An  institution  of  higher  learning  lor  men 
and  women  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  founded  in 
1879  The  student  cinollment  increased  from 
2049  in  1913-14  to  15,084  in  1927-28,  including 
siimmer-srssion  enrollment  and  extension  classes, 
the  eniollment  in  the  hummer  session  of  1928  be- 
ing 494H  The  teaching  staff  increased  cories- 
pondmgly  from  207  to  500  meinbein,  the  produc- 
tive funds  from  $4 12,518  to  $1,200,000,  and  total 
yearly  income  from  $100,7(>G  to  $1,408,777.  The 
school  of  comineice  and  business  adin initiation 
was  organised  111  1920,  and  in  the  fust  tlnee  yeais 
of  its  existence  inci eased  moie  than  200  pei  cent 
in  eniollment;  an  extension  division  was  organ- 
ized in  1922,  and  in  the  following  >ear,  the 
school  of  social  welfaie  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Kmory  S.  fJogjudns  Metropolitan  College 
AUIS  01  gam/eel  in  1924,  giving  educational  oppoi- 
tumties  to  2080  people.  One  building  of  the 
science  unit,  for  the  college  of  phaimacy  and 
department  of  chemistry,  was  elected  in  1924, 
and  construction  begun  on  a  residence  hall  for 
women,  which  was  completed  in  the  following 
year,  when  a  law  building,  and  a,  school  of  aiclu- 
tecturc  building  weie  also  under  const  ruction;  a 
student-union  building  was  elected  on  the 
campus  during  1920-27  anil  Bridge  Hall  and  a 
new  addition  to  the  science  building  in  1927-28. 
President,  Uufus  IJ.  von  Kleinsimd,  LLD,  Sc.D., 
J.D 

SOUTH   POLE.     See   POLAR  RESEARCH. 

SOUTHWEST  AFRICA  PROTECTOR- 
ATE. Formerly  Oeririan  Southwest  Africa,  but 
since  1920  a  mandate  temtory  of  the  British 
Empire  administered  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  It  has  an  area  of  311,820  square  miles, 
and  an  estimated  native  population  of  231,790 
The  European  population,  according  to  the  1920 
census,  was  24,115.  The  capital,  Windhoek,  had 
4C02  Europeans  and  10,489  natives  Diamond 
mining,  exploited  by  British  capital,  continues 
the  most  impoitant  actmty  and  was  the  laigest 
factor  in  the  piotectoiate's  foreign  trade  In 
1927,  723,877  carats  of  diamonds,  valued  at 
£1 ,020,862,  were  produced.  Other  exports  aie  live 
stock,  copper  oie,  vanadium,  lead,  and  tin.  In 
1913,  expoits  weie  valued  at  £3,44(5,220;  in  1919, 
£1,679,534;  in  1920,  £5,401,385  (of  which  £4.265,- 
294  was  diamonds);  in  1927,  £3,475,561.  Lead- 
ing imports  in  1927  were  foodstuffs,  appaiel, 
cotton  goods,  mineral  oils,  etc.  Under  the  Oei- 
mans,  in  1913,  imports  were  valued  at  £2,171,- 
230,  in  1919  they  were  valued  at  £1,135,116;  in 
1920,  £2,180,183;  in  1927,  £2,490,816.  In  1928 
there  were  1361  miles  of  railway  of  3-foot  6-inch 


gauge  and  409  miles  of  2-foot  gauge.  The  most 
important  port,  Walvis  Bay,  was  opened  up  when 
the  British  built  a  22-mile* line  from  Walvis  Bay 
to  Swakopmund,  the  western  terminus  of  the  ter- 
ritory's most  important  railway.  The  Union  of 
South  Africa  was  linked  to  the  protectorate 
when  a  line  was  built  for  military  purposes  from 
Pneska  to  Kalkfontein. 

In  October,  1915,  after  the  military  forces  had 
occupied  the  country,  a  civil  administration  was 
established,  though  martial  law  was  maintained 
until  1921.  Germany,  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, i  enounced  her  sovereignty,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Southwest  Africa  was  assigned  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  as  a  mandate  temtoiy  in 
May,  1919  The  mandate  was  approved  by  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  on  Dec.  17,  1920.  The 
governor  general  delegated  his  powers  to  a  local 
administiator  who  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  nom- 
inated council  of  nine  made  up  of  four  Germans, 
four  South  Af  11  cans,  and  one  official.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1927-28,  revenues  amounted  to  £691,- 
190  (in  1917-18  they  were  £650,000).  The  prin- 
cipal souice  of  revenue  was  the  tax  on  diamonds, 
while  £160,000  is  paid  annually  as  revenue  from 
customs  by  the  Union  Customs  Department. 
The  expenditure  in  1927-28  was  £903,935,  includ- 
ing £269,607  loan  expenditure.  The  laws  of  the 
Union  are  gradually  being  introduced  into  the 
country.  See  GERMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFBICA. 

SOVIET  BUSSIA.    See  RUSSIA. 

SOVIETS,  ALL-RUSSIAN  CONGRESS  OF.  See 
COMMUNISM.  Also  Russi\,  under  Ilixtory. 

SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS,  UNION 
OK  See  RUSSIA. 

SOWERBY,  LEO  (1895-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can composer,  bom  at  (hand  Rapids,  Mich  He 
recehed  Ins  entire  musical  education  in  Clucago, 
studying  witb  C.  F.  Lamport,  P.  Grainger  (pi- 
ano), K  Delamaiter  (organ)  and  A.  O.  Anderson 
(composition).  In  1918-21  he  taught  theory  at 
the  American  Consci  vatory  there,  and  was  also 
organist  at  the  South  Congregational  Church  and 
ciitic  for  the  Inter-Ocean  In  1921  he  was 
awarded  a  special  fellowship  by  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  follow- 
ing two  ^eaia.  He  appeared  as  soloist  in  his 
own  woiks.  As  a  composer,  he  is  a  decided  futur- 
ist, although  he  himself  claims  affinity  with  tho 
neo-classicists  ( Franck-d'lndy ) .  His  works  com- 
pnse-  a  symphony;  a  symphonic  sketch,  The 
Ronnw  of  Ah/dath;  an  overture,  Comes  Autumn 
Tims;  Rinte  in  the  Old  tttyle,  Rhapsody  on  Brit- 
ish Folk-Tunes  i  The  Ballad  of  King  Estmcre,  for 
two  pianos  and  oichestia;  an  orchestral  suite, 
From  the  Northland;  a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello 
concerto,  and  a  piano  concei  to;  a  quintet  for  wind 
msti  iiinentrt;  besides  piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

SPACE,  SPACE-LATTICE.     See  PHYSICS. 

SPA  CONFERENCE.  See  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE AND  TREATIES;  REPARATIONS. 

SPAETH,  J(OIIN)  DUNCAN  (ERNST)  (1868- 
).  An  American  philologist.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Leipzig,  then  in  Italy 
and  France.  He  was  piofessor  of  English  at 
several  colleges  and,  aftei  1911,  was  professor  at 
Princeton.  He  is  author  of  Christian  Theology 
in  Browning's  Poetry  (1916)  and  Old  English 
Poetry  (1921)  ;  and  editor,  with  Henry  S.  Pan- 
coast,  of  Early  English  Poetry  (1921).  During 
the  World  War,  he  was  educational  director  of 
two  army  camps  and  edited  Camp  Reader  for 
American  Koldiers,  adopted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
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SPAIN.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of  south- 
western Europe.  Continental  Spain  has  an  area 
of  190,050  square  miles;  Greater  Spain  (includ- 
ing the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  and  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  north  and  on  west 
coast  of  Africa)  has  194,800  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation in  1910  was  19,950,817;  in  1920,  21,347,- 
335;  in  1927  (estimated),  22,444,156;  average 
annual  increase,  0.65  per  cent  The  density  of 
population  in  1920  was  109.5  per  square  mile; 
maximum  density  in  Province  of  Biscay,  490.1  per 
square  mile,  minimum  density  in  Province  of 
Soria,  38  per  square  mile.  In  1927  it  was  esti- 
mated at  1 1 5.2  per  square  mile.  Principal  cities 
with  population  in  1927  were*  Madrid,  808,306; 
Baicelona,  760,348;  Valencia,  267,346,  Seville, 
215,107;  Malaga,  158,733;  Saragossa,  153,681; 
Murcia,  152,945.  The  movement  of  population  in 
1926  was-  births,  657,229;  deaths,  421,762;  mai- 
riages,  150,848.  Emigration,  after  the  Woild 
War,  took  on  large  proportions  once  nioie,  101,- 
980  Spaniards  quitting  the  country  in  1919; 
185,918  in  1920;  92,504  in  11)21;  93,591  in  1922, 
and  76,883  in  1927,  as  coaipaied  with  129,576  m 
1914.  Their  destinations  weie  foi  the  most  part 
the  Argentine,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Mex- 
ico. It  should  be  noted,  howevei,  that  them*  emi- 
grations weie  largely  seasonal,  covering  the  pe- 
riod of  the  harvest  only,  and  that  most  of  tho 
emigrants  returned  immediately  after.  In  1920, 
45.46  per  cent  of  the  population  was  illiterate. 
Education  in  the  pi  unary  grades  has  made  slow 
progress,  though  institutions  for  lughei  educa- 
tion are  fairly  well  attended  On  .Ian.  1,  1926, 
theie  weie  28,870  pi  unary  schools  in  Spain  In 
1929,  60  secondaiy  ht-hools  had  74,273  pupils,  and 
the  11  uiiivcmties  in  the  count!  y  with  the  um- 
veiwty  section  of  Canaiy  Islands,  31,562  stu- 
dents. In  1927  the  total  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion and  the  fine  aits  was  166,141,510  pesetas,  as 
c-ompaied  with  62,584,378  in  1014 

Industry.  Agricnltuie  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  countiy.  Areas  under  cereal  crops  have  in- 
creased little  wheat,  9,670,879  acies  in  1014  and 
10,566,985  in  1928,  rye,  1,886,206  in  1914  and 
1,839,770  in  1928,  bail*  ,  3,402,553  and  4,447,657. 
The  acreage  under  v  .ies  lemained  about  the 
same  (3,452,670  in  1027),  though  production  in 
gallons  was  748,351,573  in  1927  to  432,617,000 
in  1913  Smiilaily,  the  pioduetion  of  olive 
oil  was  265,422  tons  in  1913  and  230,112  metric 
tons  in  1923.  Other  important  products  aic  nee, 
beans,  peas,  lentils,  taies,  vetches,  flax,  hemi), 
pulse,  esparto,  oranges,  hazelnuts,  onions,  al- 
monds. 

The  sugar  industry  received  some  attention, 
there  being  26  cane-sugar  faotoiies  and  48  beet- 
sugar  factories  m  1929.  In  1913,  13,231  metric 
tons  of  cane  sugar  were  produced,  as  c-ompared 
with  8704  tons  in  1926.  Pi  eduction  of  beet 
sugar  was  95,986  tons  in  1927.  Pastoral  activi- 
ties are  once  more  on  the  increase,  sheep  increas- 
ing in  number  from  14,500,000  in  1913  to  20,067,- 
000  in  1925;  goats,  3,394,000  to  4,740,000;  horses, 
540,000  to  697,67S,  mules  and  asses,  1,824,000  to 
2,363,737,  cattle,  2,878,000  to  3,794,000;  hogs, 
2,750,000  to  5,267,000.  Some  505  factoiies  pre- 
pare sardines  and  preserved  fish  for  the  home  and 
export  markets.  During  the  World  War,  interest 
111  mining  was  stimulated,  but  except  for  coal, 
soon  flagged.  All  the  principal  minerals  in  1926 
showed  smaller  yields  than  those  of  1912.  Iron 
dropped  from  9,130,000  tons  to  3,105,019  tons  in 
1926.  Total  values  of  mineral  products  at  the 
mine  mouths  were,  for  typical  years.  1910,  453,- 


000,000  pesetas;  1917,  1,323,000,000;  1927,  416,- 
902,801.  The  War  had  a  heightening  influence 
on  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  which,  be- 
cause of  the  dearth  of  capital  and  Spain's  inex- 
perience, was  also  only  temporal  y.  There  were 
2,614,500  spindles  in  the  cotton  establishments  in 
1910  and  only  2,000,000  m  11)23;  274,800  spindlea 
in  the  wool  factories  in  1923,  as  compared  with 
662,000  in  1910.  Cork  and  paper  production 
have  increased  slightly. 

Trade.  The  years  1913  and  1914  saw  an 
excess  of  imports  over  expoits,  but  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  period  and  the  heavy  demands 
made  on  Spain  for  her  products,  the  balance 
turned  favorable  and  continued  so  through  1919. 
From  thence  on,  imports  once  more  exceeded  ex- 
ports. The  figuics  for  typical  years  in  thou- 
sands of  dollars  at  the  prevailing  rates  of  ex- 
change are  (excluding  tieasuie) 

1933  191H  1921  1927 

Imports  252,067        109,773        IIH2.449        502,625 

Exports  204,123        170,626        211,488        378,442 

111  July,  1929,  a  continued  unfavoi  able  balance  of 
trade  caused  the  Government  to  grant  a  state 
subsidy  to  grain  pioducers  and  to  announce  the 
adoption  of  pioposed  enactment  of  decrees  pro- 
tecting and  stimulating  Spanish  industiiea  arid 
exports.  A  general  tariff  revision,  by  which  the 
importation  of  ceitain  foieign  merchandise 
would  be  lestricted,  was  to  be  effected  Oct.  1, 
1929.  Leading  exports  aie,  of  couise,  alimen- 
tary substances,  including  giam,  sugar,  and  \\ine, 
inetals  and  their  manufactuieq,  wool,  timber,  and 
cotton  Imports  are  machinery,  diugs,  inetals, 
foodstuffs,  etc.  In  1927  evpoits  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  211,958,000  pesetas  and 
imports  fiom  the  United  States  at  512,540,000 
pesetas  In  1914,  18,915  vessels  of  22,229,159 
tons  entered  and  16,482  of  10,205,205  tons  cleaied 
Spanish  ports.  In  1918  the  figuies  weie  en- 
tered, 12,475  of  6,745,084  tons,  cleared,  13,1)36  of 
7,204,843  tons  In  1926  enteied,  18,820  of  24,- 
804,418  tons;  cleaied,  10,317  of  21,342,118  tons. 
The  Spanish  merchant  niaiine  consisted  of  628 
stearneis  of  844,322  tons  and  236  sailing  vessels 
of  32,000  tons  m  1914,  in  1927  there  were  1763 
steameis  of  1,232,805  tons  and  529  sailing  vessels 
of  83,585  tons  There  was  theiefore  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  spite  of  the  war  losses  by  sub- 
marine and  mine. 

Hallways.  In  1913  total  length  of  railways 
open  was  9310  miles;  in  1027,  10,010  miles  The 
railway  seivice  was  seveiely  taxed  during  the 
Woild  War  because  of  the  inei eased  ti affic  caused 
by  the  cessation  of  the  coasting  trade.  The  con- 
tinued depieciation  of  equipment,  the  higher 
wages,  and  only  the  slight  iate  increase  of  15  per 
rent  allowed,  put  the  railioads  in  a  sorry  con- 
dition It  was  incumbent  on  the  Government  to 
increase  annually  the  state  subsidies,  so  that 
6,950,343  pesetas  had  to  be  paid  over  during  1025. 
In  1920  the  railways  weie  preparing  to  elertiify 
1372  miles  of  road,  including  the  widening  of 
some  narrow-gauge  line  and  the  construction  of 
two  hydroelectric  plants.  In  1019  the  first 
Spanish  subway,  that  of  the  Madrid  tubes  cover- 
ing a  length  of  3  miles,  was  opened. 

Finance  and  Economic  Conditions.  The 
revenue  in  1914  was  1,343,000,000  pesetas  and 
the  expenditure,  1,430,000,000.  By  1925-26  the 
revenue  had  mounted  to  3,335,790,000  pesetas 
(exclusive  of  loans)  and  the  expenditure,  to 
3,525,081,000.  Estimates  for  1929  were:  expendi- 
turej  3,370,104,000  pesetas,  and  revenue,  3,399,- 
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770,000.  The  total  funded  public  debt  on  Mar. 
31,  1929,  was  19,272,742,000  pesetas,  of  which 
5.261,406,000  pesetas  was  internal.  In  1914  there 
were  1,985,847,000  paper  notes  in  circulation;  by 
December,  1927,  these  had  increased  to  4,202,- 
000,000.  However,  the  metallic  reserves  of  the 
Bank  of  Spain  were  2,604,000,000  pesetas.  The 
period  of  the  War  saw  a  quickening  of  interest 
in  internal  affairs  and  an  increased  prosperity. 
Many  joint-stock  companies,  particularly  during 
1916-17,  were  formed  for  industrial  enterprises 
and  the  Government  aided  by  the  creation  of  a 
commission  for  the  promotion  of  industry.  Also, 
the  external  loan  placed  abroad  was  taken  up  by 
Spaniards,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
bonds  were  held  at  home.  The  application  to  the 
domestic  coal  fields  saw  a  doubling  of  pre-war 
production  in  anthracite  and  lignite,  and  though 
the  coal  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  it  served  very 
well  for  the  use  of  the  electrified  railways  which 
were  being  extended.  The  demands  for  raw  ma- 
terials and  foodstuffs  from  belligerents  caused 
home  stringencies  and  necessitated  strict  govern- 
mental regulation.  From  1914  on,  the  Govern- 
ment applied  itself  to  the  regulation  of  cereal  ex- 
ports, the  control  of  domestic  prices,  the  removal 
of  import  duties  from  foodstuffs,  the  stimulation 
of  agriculture  by  bounties,  etc.  In  1917  a  gen- 
eral agricultural  law  was  passed  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  industry  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  central  agricultural  loan  bank.  In 
1!)18,  after  the  failure  of  local  boards  of  supply 
to  control  the  traffic  in  piovisions  adequately, 
full  powers  were  given  to  a  commissary  general 
The  rise  of  prices,  the  growing  intransigency  of 
labor,  profiteering,  etc  ,  all  contributed  to  a  gen- 
eral induHtiial  unrest  that  took  on  a  revolution- 
ary character  and  prepaied  the  way  for  the  coup 
dVtat  of  Geneial  Primo  de  Rivera. 

History.  The  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
divided  Spanish  opinion  into  two  groups  the  pro- 
French  Spaniards,  who  were  largely  liberal  in 
their  tendencies,  as  well  as  anti-monarchial  and 
anti-clerical;  and  the  conservatives,  who,  because 
of  French  expansion  in  Morocco  and  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  in  France,  were  pro- 
German  in  their  sympathies.  This  cleavage  and 
the  fact  that  Spain  could  hardly  gain  anything 
from  war  led  to  the  decision  to  remain  neutral. 
The  Cortes,  meeting  in  October,  1914,  endorsed 
the  general  policy,  with  the  result  that  the  coun- 
try settled  down,  first  to  a  state  of  uncertainty 
because  of  the  fear  of  suspended  food  imports, 
and  then  to  one  of  complacency  as  orders  for  ma- 
terials began  to  pour  in  from  France.  A  steady 
stream  of  metals,  clothing,  and  pack-animals, 
crossing  the  frontier  during  the  whole  period 
1914-18,  brought  in  return,  increased  prosperity 
to  certain  classes.  Shipbuilding  flourished  as 
well  as  trading  with  Allied  ports.  Naturally, 
many  vessels  were  lost  by  torpedoing  and  mines. 
In  1915  the  Dato  ministry,  in  power  since  1913, 
was  succeeded  by  a  cabinet  made  up  of  the  liberal 
elements  headed  by  Count  Romanones.  The  new 
Government  was  generally  characterized  by  a 
pro-Allied  attitude,  although  it  took  no  active 
steps  to  lead  Germany  to  a  war  declaration.  On 
Apr.  20,  1917,  Count  Romanones  resigned,  to  be 
followed  by  Garcia  Prieto,  leader  of  another  wing 
of  the  Liberals,  who  was  more  nearly  neutral  in 
his  tone.  The  Liberal  stay  in  power  was,  how- 
ever, very  brief.  The  demands  for  a  more  ag- 
gressive policy  toward  Germany,  because  of  the 
intensification  of  its  submarine  campaign,  and 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Spanish  govern- 


ment to  cause  the  dissolution  of  the  military 
juntas  which  had  rapidly  spread  among  the  in- 
fantry officers,  hastened  the  crisis. 

In  June,  1917,  Dato  (Conservative)  was  once 
more  called  to  head  a  cabinet,  and  he  immediately 
acceded  to  the  revolutionary  demands  of  the  mil- 
itary cliques.  Their  agitation,  fed  by  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  bureaucracy,  was  to  culminate  in 
the  events  of  1923.  Three  movements  were  to 
march  side  by  side  in  the  subsequent  years:  the 
increasing  distemper  of  the  labox  ing  classes,  man- 
ifesting itself  in  industrial  struggles  of  growing 
bitterness;  the  larger  part  in  affairs  that  the 
military  juntas  assumed;  and  the  legionahst 
movement,  centring  in  Catalonia,  whose  purpose 
was  a  greater  measure  of  local  autonomy.  From 
all  this  agitation,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
parties  of  the  Left  should  adopt  an  uncompro- 
mising attitude.  An  extensive  programme  was 
announced,  including  greater  decentralization, 
popular  election  of  senators,  elimination  of  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  suspend  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  to  pioiogue  Parliament  at 
will,  annual  meetings  of  Pailiament,  etc. 

Labor  troubles  were  frequent  throughout  1917, 
and  the  demands  of  the  Catalans  took  011  moie 
insistency.  Most  of  the  Catalan  members  of  the 
Cortes  met  in  an  assembly  at  Barcelona  011  July 
19,  1917,  to  press  for  refoims.  The  general  strike 
that  followed  (July-August)  and  the  forced  res- 
ignation of  the  War  Minister  as  a  result  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  military  committee  hastened  the 
fall  of  the  Government.  Prieto  again  formed  a 
cabinet  of  Maunsts  (cxticme  Consei  vatnes), 
Liberals,  and  Catalamsts.  A  general  election 
took  place  early  in  1918,  the  Government  fell  at 
the  fii  st  meeting  of  the  Cortes  on  Alai  ch  1 8.  The 
highhanded  conduct  of  the  War  Department 
under  La  Cierva  had  precipitated  the  crisis. 
Only  through  the  peiboiial  influence  of  the  King 
could  a  new  cabinet  be  formed.  This  was  made 
up  of  the  strongest  men  in  public  aflairs,  includ- 
ing Mauro,  Dato,  and  Romanoues,  but  it,  too,  fell 
(November  G).  It  was  followed  by  a  short-lived 
Piieto  mmistiy  which  in  tuiu  was  succeeded  by 
a  Romanones  goveinment  on  December  3. 

The  end  of  the  War  and  the  popularity  of  the 
democratic  doctnnes  which  leverberatcd  aiound 
the  world  weie  reechoed  in  Spain.  The  Ministry 
of  Public  \\orks  announced  an  extensive  pio- 
gramine  of  economic  icconbtruction.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  a  Catalan  parliamentary  delegation 
issued  a  manifesto  demanding  home  rule.  A  gen- 
eral strike  broke  out  in  Barcelona  eaily  in  101!), 
hastened  by  syndicalist  propaganda.  The  at- 
tempt to  mobilize  the  stukers  011  the  one  hand, 
and  the  desire  to  piopitiate  them,  on  the  other, 
by  the  appointment  of  liberal  civil  authoiities 
at  Barcelona,  brought  the  civil  and  military  of- 
ficials into  conflict.  The  Government  therefore 
resigned  and  a  cabinet  formed  by  Maura  (Apr. 
15,  1919)  effected  a  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  and 
a  new  general  election;  but  Maura  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  soon  after,  and  the  following  min- 
istries could  maintain  only  a  brief  tcnuie.  The 
machinations  of  the  juntas  and  the  continued  in- 
dustrial conflicts  made  any  permanent  civil  gov- 
ernment an  impossibility. 

In  November,  1919,  the  Spanish  Employers'  As- 
sociation threatened  a  nation-wide  lockout  if  the 
Government  did  not  treat  both  the  employers  and 
the  workmen  more  fairly.  By  Januaiy,  1920,  a 
reign  of  terrorism  prevailed.  In  April,  1920, 
Dato  once  more  headed  a  ministry.  His  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  extreme  conservatives  of  hi* 
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party,  i.e.,  Maura  and  La  Cierva,  and  the  Liber- 
als, by  a  programme  of  social  reform  including 
arbitration,  insurance,  and  land  measures,  was 
unavailing,  for  as  a  result  of  the  December  elec- 
tions, he  was  left  without  a  majority  in  the 
Cortes.  His  endeavors  to  leroncile  all  Conserva- 
tive elements  wore  occupying  him  when  he  was 
assassinated  on  Mar.  8,  1021. 

From  1921  on,  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Mo- 
rocco became  the  leading  question  in  Spam.  The 
increasing  taxation,  the  intolerable  censorship, 
and  the  rumors  of  Moroccan  disasters  served  to 
antagonize  further  all  classes  of  opinion  against 
the  ruling  political  leaders  The  Maura  minis- 
try, embarrassed  by  the  juntas  in  its  handling 
of  the  Moroccan  Wai,  attempted  to  force  their 
dissolution  and  was  compelled  to  resign  when  tho 
King  refused  to  sign  the  decree  (Jan.  11,  1922). 
Maura  was  called  bark,  to  last  only  another  two 
months,  and  \*as  followed  by  a  Liberal  coalition 
under  Guerra.  The  latter  immediately  became 
popular  by  restoiing  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, suspended  three  years  earlier,  and  by  moving 
against  the  militaiy  juntas.  On  Nov.  14,  3922, 
a  decree  was  promulgated,  ordering  their  aboli- 
tion. A  prolonged  discussion  over  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  disasters  of  1921  in  Moiocco,  an  at- 
tempt to  impeach  the  Allende-Salazar  ministry 
under  which  they  had  taken  place,  and  demands 
for  such  lefoim  of  tbe  constitution  as  would  end 
the  suspension  of  tbe  guarantees,  caused  the  over- 
throw of  the  ministry  After  great  difficulty,  a 
new  Liberal  government  was  formed  under  Prieto 
on  December  7.  In  December,  a  sensation  was 
caused  when  the  foinier  High  Commissioner  of 
Morocco,  General  Be-rengiici ,  assumed  full  lespon- 
sibihty  and  demanded  a  tiial  in  order  that  the 
whole  matter  might  be  aired.  His  charges  of 
inefficient  equipment  and  a  general  lack  of  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  tbe  administration  stirred 
a  country  which  had  already  been  aroused  ovei 
the  gieat  loss  of  life  and  the  expenditure  of 
500,000,000  pesetas.  By  the  middle  of  1923,  par- 
liamentary coniniiHHions  investigating  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  were  picpaied  to  bring  cbaiges 
against  the  ministry  and  the  high  otficeis  in  com- 
mand, as  concessions  to  public  opinion. 

A  pailiamcntary  commission,  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-One,  under  the  chairmanship  of  General 
Picasso,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  the  administration  In  the  summer  of  1922, 
this  committee  rendered  the  Picasso  Report  to 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  recommending  death 
penalties  tor  several  generals  and  ministers,  and 
suggesting  a  number  of  governmental  icforms. 
The  Report  was  suppressed  and  fear  of  a  coup 
d'etat  led  the  Government  to  prorogue  tbe  Cortes. 

Fiorn  Mar.  22,  1918,  to  Sept  13,  1923,  12  cabi- 
nets rose  arid  fell.  In  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1923,  strikes,  riots,  and  reprisals  in  the 
Province  of  Barcelona  alone  resulted  in  the  death 
of  337  workmen  and  employers.  Catalan  agita- 
tion increased  with  every  passing  year.  On  top 
of  all  this  came  the  example  of  Mussolini's  suc- 
cessful distatorship  in  Italy.  The  time  for  a 
military  coup  was  therefore  at  hand  as  the  year 
1923  drew  to  a  close.  On  September  13,  Captain 
General  Ferdinando  Primo  de  Rivera,  Military 
Governor  of  Baicelona,  seized  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  city,  and  then  proceeded  to  oust 
the  entire  ministry.  It  was  evident  at  once  that 
the  revolution  was  not  directed  against  the  throne 
but  against  the  prevailing  political  methods 

It  eventually  appeared  that  the  coup  was  car- 
ried out  in  conjunction  with  the  Crown.  When 


the  King  arrived  in  Madrid  shortly  after  the 
coup,  he  requested  General  Rivera  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  military  directorate  and  form  a 
government.  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  de- 
cree on  September  16;  the  ministerial  depart- 
ments were  placed  under  the  permanent  under- 
secretaries; trial  by  jury  was  suspended,  and  a 
strict  censorship  imposed.  The  military  direc- 
torate headed  by  General  Rivera  and  made  up 
of  Generals  Adolfo  Espasno,  Luis  Navarro,  Luis 
Hermoso,  Dalinacio  Rodriguez,  Antonio  Mayenda, 
Gomez  Jordana,  Ruiz  Portal,  and  Mario  Muslcra, 
with  Admiral  Marquis  Mavez,  exercised  the  real 
functions  of  government.  First  measures  were 
characteristically  severe.  All  local  officials  were 
dismissed  and  new  elections  ordered.  Decrees 
were  promulgated  abolishing  the  salaries  of  life 
senators,  amending  judicial  procedure,  and  estab- 
lishing a  commission  for  the  review  of  railway 
administrative  methods.  The  suppoit  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  was  demanded  under  a  veiled  threat 
of  compulsion.  The  result  was  the  oversubscrip- 
tion on  November  5  of  350,000,000  pesetas  of 
treasury  bonds.  That  the  dictatorship  did  not 
contemplate  a  brief  stay  in  power  was  indicated 
when  Count  Romanorres  and  Don  Alvarez,  speak- 
ers, respectively,  of  the  Senate  and  the  late  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  were  removed  from  their  posts 
for  petitioning  the  King  to  convoke  the  new  Cortes 
The  lot  of  the  dictatorship  was  not  an  easy  one 
Hostility  was  evoked  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
provincial  legislatuies,  the  exile  of  the  popular 
Professor  Unarnuno  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
the  failure  of  the  directorate  to  cope  with  the  re- 
peated Moroccan  disasters,  for  Rivera  was  no 
more  successful  than  had  been  his  predecessors 
in  fighting  the  RilT  tribesmen 

Kaily  in  1925,  the  novelist  Blasco  de  Ibafiez 
assailed  the  dictatorship  through  an  attack  on 
the  King.  Thaficz  strewed  his  pamphlets  over  a 
number  of  towns  from  airplanes.  It  was  the 
censorship,  in  particular,  which  made  him  and 
many  other  intellectuals  impatient  with  the  sys- 
tem By  way  of  removing  some  of  the  people's 
grievances,  the  Government,  on  May  17,  1925, 
abolished  the  martial  law  \vhich  had  been  in  foico 
since  Sept.  15,  1923.  On  Aug.  20,  1925,  a  royal 
decree  provided  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  10,000,- 
000  pesetas  for  shipping,  and  of  8,000,000  in  ad- 
dition for  shipbuilding  Finally,  on  December 
3,  the  militaiy  directory  \*as  superseded  by  a 
civil  government,  still  under  Rivera's  presidency, 
but  composed  of  a  number  of  civilians,  as  well  as 
geneials.  All  its  members  belonged  to  the  new 
political  party  which  Rivera  had  formed,  the 
Union  Patri6tica.  Despite  all  this,  however, 
there  was  a  serious  revolt  in  the  aitillery  corps 
in  1926,  because  of  the  Government's  policy  of 
promoting  men  by  favoritism  rather  than  by 
seniority. 

In  June,  1926,  there  was  also  another  of  the 
many  attempts  to  assassinate  Rivera.  The  lat- 
ter now  proceeded  to  exercise  his  control  over 
the  press  to  such  an  extent  that  it  reported 
Spanish  victories  in  Morocco  at  the  very  time 
Abd-el-Krim  was  winning  his  greatest  bat- 
tles. As  a  further  bait  to  Nationalists,  Rivera, 
on  Sept.  11,  1926,  gave  the  required  notice  that 
Spain  would  withdraw  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  two  years,  because  her  demand  for  a 
permanent  seat  in  the  Council  was  refused.  Per- 
haps because  of  these  shams,  and  also  because  of 
a  policy  of  intimidation  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment (martial  law  was  reestablished  Sept.  5, 
1926),  a  plebiscite  of  Sept.  11,  12,  and  13,  1926, 
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upheld  the  dictatorship  by  a  majority  of  several 
millions,  the  total  votes  cast  in  its  favor  being  re- 
ported as  6,089,043.  Riveia's  popularity  in- 
creased ntill  further  when,  on  July  12,  1927, 
Spanish  Morocco  was  again  "pacified,"  with  the 
invaluable  aid  of  the  French  Spain  had  spent 
$800,000,000  in  Morocco  in  18  years,  and  for  a 
decade  the  average  annual  loss  of  lives  had  been 
13,000  soldiers. 

Martial  law  was  again  done  away  with,  on 
Jan.  1,  1027,  and  on  September  12,  a  National 
Advisory  Assembly  was  convoked  to  sit  in  place 
of  the  Parliament  that  had  been  dissolved  on 
Sept.  10,  1923.  This  Advisory  Assembly  met 
for  the  first  time  on  Oct.  10,  1927.  The  make-up 
of  the  Advisory  Assembly,  as  modified  by  a  royal 
deciee  of  Dec.  5,  1928,  was  400  members,  nomi- 
nated directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Government, 
and  holding  office  for  three  years.  The  general 
electorate,  every  man  and  woman  of  23  or  over, 
could  only  vote  in  some  local  elections  and  in 
special  plebiscites.  Moreover,  as  its  name  indi- 
cated, the  Advisory  Assembly  had  no  real  legis- 
lative powers,  its  sole  functions  being  consulta- 
tive In  1928  the  Assembly  was  directed  to 
draft  a  new  constitution  to  supersede  the  one  of 
1876  which  was  still  in  force — at  least  theoreti- 
cally. On  July  5,  1929,  debates  on  a  tcntatne 
draft,  embodying  the  idea  of  a  corpoiate  state, 
weie  begun 

With  the  close  of  1928,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
Dictator  might  be  in  undisputed  control  Even 
the  Uni6n  General  dc  Trabaj adores  (National 
Labor  Confedciation)  supported  linn,  since1  sev- 
eral labor  loaders  had  been  given  public*  sciviee 
positions,  but  on  Jan  29,  1929,  another  revolt 
broke  out  in  the  artillery  corps,  in  Ciudad  Real, 
over  the  questions  of  unfair  advancement  and  the 
restoiation  of  the  constitutional  monarchy.  As 
a  result,  the  coi  ps  was  dissolved  and  the  'leader 
of  the  revolt,  ex-Minister  Sauchc/  Guerra,  im- 
prisoned on  a  war  ship  The  artillery  schools 
weie  closed,  too,  but  the  parents  of  children  whose 
careers  were  thus  ended  weie  subsidized  by  the 
Government.  Before  long,  however,  the  corps 
was  oidcied  reestablished,  and  most  of  the  schools 
reopened 

On  Maich  9,  a  geneial  strike  of  university  stu- 
dents broke  out  because  of  the  alleged  favored 
treatment  accoided  some  of  the  students  of  the 
closed  artillery  school  at  Segovia,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  engineering  students  at  Madrid 
The  («ov  eminent  proceeded  to  close  five  univer- 
sities arid  dismissed  many  of  the  piofessors  Al- 
though most  of  the  sehools  were  again  opened  in 
short  older,  a  deciee  of  Maich  16  closed 
the  Univeisity  of  Madrid  until  Oct  30,  1930, 
because  of  a  street  fight  between  students  and 
police.  Soon  the  same  decree  was  applied  to  the 
universities  at  Valladolid  and  Salamanca  because 
the  students  theie  had  gone  on  sympathy  strikes 
for  their  Madrid  colleagues  On  May  29,  1929, 
however,  all  universities  were  reopened. 

Despite  this  pievaleiice  of  uisordeis  and  re- 
volts, Rivera  announced  his  determination  to 
continue  in  control.  On  Mar  0,  1929,  he  had 
declared,  however,  that  if  he  were  living  in 
March,  1931,  he  would  then  be  ready  to  abandon 
his  functions.  By  that  time,  he  felt  the  country 
would  be  in  a  "proper  state  for  the  best  citizens 
to  maintain  the  upper  hand  over  the  politicians  " 
In  April,  1929,  nearly  every  important  bank, 
business  firm,  and  industry  was  reported  to  have 
signed  a  statement  pledging  adherence  to  the 
Dictator's  regime. 


Catalan  Question.  The  Catalan  question, 
which  had  agitated  Spain  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  for  50  years,  came  to  a  head,  as  indicated 
above,  in  the  years  1917-19  It  embraced  two 
aspects:  a  weak  separatist  movement  for  inde- 
pendence, and  a  stronger  and  more  popular  move- 
ment for  regionalism  or  home  rule.  At  first, 
purely  sentimental  and  literary,  the  movement 
for  home  rule  had  taken  on  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic character  The  Catalan  language  was  re- 
vived, and  the  particularistic  tone  of  the  agita- 
tion became  more  pronounced  An  assembly  met 
in  Barcelona  in  1917  in  defiance  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  voted  resolutions  asking  for  drastic 
reforms  in  the  constitution  In  spite  of  the 
arrest  of  the  members  attending,  the  agitation 
continued.  In  1918  a  parliamentary  delegation  of 
Catalans  presented  to  the  government  a  full  state- 
ment of  demands.  This  included  delimitation  of 
Catalan  territory,  to  take  in  the  existing  four 
Catalan  provinces,  definition  of  the  lespective 
limits  of  the  poweis  ot  the  central  government 
and  those  of  the  Catalan  and  the  calling  of  a 
Catalan  constituent  assembly,  political,  economic, 
and  financial  autonomy  thiough  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Catalan  government  with  two  cham- 
bers, regional  contiol  of  taxes  on  mines,  forests, 
railways,  and  water  courses;  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  the 
central  and  regional  authorities.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  place  this  manifesto  before  President 
Wilson  and  the  Peace  Conference,  but  the  nation- 
wide hostility  which  it  aroused,  together  with 
the  tin  eats  of  the  military  to  apply  force  and 
of  the  middle  class  to  declare  an  economic  boy- 
cott, softened  the  ardor  of  the  intransigents.  In- 
cidentally, a  large  mass  of  the  suppoiters  of 
the  movement  fell  away  when  the  workers  lost 
interest  and  became  absorbed  in  the  trade-union 
movement  Yet  the  undercurrent  continued  to 
be  felt  from  tune  to  time.  From  1921  to  1924, 
it  appealed  fioiii  the  disorders  and  propaganda 
prevalent  that  the  movement  had  lost  none  of 
its  vitality.  Even  the  decree  of  Sept.  18,  1923, 
which  inveighed  against  regionalism  had  no  real 
effect 

Naturally,  the  flamboyant  nationalism  which 
the  dictatoiship  represented  did  not  look  kindly 
upon  the  movement.  The  Catalans,  moreover, 
were  openly  hostile  to  the  directorate,  going  so 
fai,  in  Apiil,  1924,  as  to  appeal  to  the  League  of 
Nations  ioi  inteivention.  In  1925  there  were 
two  attempts  to  assassinate  Rivera  and  one  to 
blow  up  a  royal  tiain  near  Barcelona.  All  three 
of  these  attempts  were  traced  to  Catalan  influ- 
ences. Then,  on  Nov.  2,  1920,  by  arresting  sev- 
eral Catalan  leaders,  the  French  police  frustrated 
a  Separatist  plot  to  set  up  an  independent  Cata- 
lonia by  an  invasion  fiom  across  the  French 
border  *  Rivera  managed  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Catalan  prov- 
inces foi  a  while  when  he  suppressed  the  Catalan 
labor  movement  and  pronounced  himself  in  favor 
of  a  high  tariff,  but  by  1928  and  1929,  this 
gioup,  too,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Dictator's 
attacks  upon  Catalan  cultural  sentiments  and 
with  his  failure  to  grant  them  any  further  con- 
cessions. On  Sept.  13,  1928,  a  plot  to  overthrow 
the  Dictator  was  uncovered  in  Barcelona.  Ef- 
fective repressive  methods  prevented  much  vocal 
propaganda,  but  in  1929  both  separatism  and 
regionalism  weie  stronger  than  ever. 

Foreign  Affairs.  Domestic  concerns  during 
1914-18  distracted  attention  from  foreign  af- 
faiis.  The  result  was  that  the  tone  of  the  nego- 
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tiations  carried  on  with  Germany  over  subma- 
rine sinkings  never  became  obstreperous.  In 
1018  an  agreement  was  reached  with  Germany  for 
a  ton-for-ton  indemnity  to  cover  all  losses.  In 
1919  Count  Romanones  attended  the  Peace  Con- 
ference and  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Spain  a 
place  in  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
All  talk  of  a  Franco-Spanish  alliance,  which  was 
current  rumor  in  1919-20  and  was  quickened  by 
Count  Romanones's  presence  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  the  King's  visit  to  Paris  in  1919,  came 
to  naught  because  of  the  Spanish  pretensions  in 
Tangieis.  Spain's  desire  to  assume  an  important 
place  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  particular  was  not  to  be  frustrated,  for  with 
the  assumption  of  the  reins  of  government  by 
the  Directorate,  pourparlers  were  at  once  com- 
menced with  Italy  In  November,  1923,  the  King 
and  Queen,  accompanied  by  General  Rivera, 
were  entertained  by  Italian  royalty.  A  com- 
mercial treaty  was  at  once  effected,  and  it  ap- 
peared certain  that  Mussolini  and  Rivera  meant 
to  hasten  a  rapprcwhement  of  the  two  Powers  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  were  under  way  for 
commercial  treaties  with  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States 
Considerable  hard  feeling  was  engendered  by  the 
fact  that  France  in  1920  increased  all  tariffs  con- 
sideiably.  The  matter  was  debated  in  1921-22 
and  seemed  on  the  way  to  solution  in  1923,  when 
the  Government  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a 
treaty,  but  the  coup  d'etat  ended  all  discussions 
for  the  time.  The  same  was  true  of  the  German 
and  United  States  treaties  which  lapsed  in  1922 
and  1923,  respectively  The  Dictatoi's  economic 
nationalism  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  come  to 
satisfactory  teims  with  a  number  of  the  Powers 
High  tariils  and  retaliatory  measuies  embitteied 
relations  In  one  case,  when  Germany  made  the 
importation  of  Spanish  grapes  prohibitive,  sev- 
eral Spanish  provinces  suffered  severely;  but 
by  1027  agreements  had  been  i  cached  with  nearly 
all  countries.  Then,  on  May  1,  1927,  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Spain  protested 
that  recent  modifications  of  the  Spanish  commer- 
cial treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  vir- 
tually removed  the  United  States  from  tlie  class 
of  niOHt-favored  nations  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  a  compromise  agreement  was  at- 
tained. 

On  July  13,  1926,  a  Franco-Spanish  agreement 
over  Morocco  was  signed,  and  exactly  seven  days 
later,  the  Spanish  Cabinet  ratified  an  agreement 
permitting  the  United  States  to  search  Spanish 
vessels  for  contraband  liquor  within  one  hour's 
steaming  distance  of  the  American  coast  Aug. 
7,  192G,  saw  the  signing  of  an  Italo-Spanish 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Conciliation  in  which 
each  party  undertook  to  remain  neutral  in  case 
the  other  were  attacked  by  a  third  party.  This 
was  generally  taken  to  mean  that  Spam  and 
Italy  were  adopting  a  common  policy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  the  possible  disadvantage  of  France. 
Among  the  arbitration  treaties  signed  by  Spain 
were  one  with  Chile  on  May,  1927;  one  with 
Belgium  on  July  17,  1927;  and  one  with  Sweden 
on  Apr.  27,  1928.  On  Mar.  22,  1928,  Spain 
announced  her  desire  to  remain  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  On  July  10,  1929,  a  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration of  commercial  disputes  was  signed  with 
France.  In  1929  King  Alfonso  opened  two  Span- 
ish world  expositions,  one  at  Barcelona,  and  one 
at  Seville. 


For  Spain's  part  in  the  Tangier  discussions, 
see  TANGIER  CONTROVERSY.  See  also  MOROCCO; 
ITALY;  NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Spanish  litera- 
ture in  the  nineteenth  century  had  a  veritable 
renaissance  in  the  drama,  the  novel,  and  in  lyric 
poetry,  three  fields  in  which  Spain  had  been  su- 
preme in  the  heyday  of  her  Golden  Age.  To 
these,  she  added  an  excellent  school  of  criticism. 
In  all  four  of  these  forms  of  literary  activity, 
Spain  has  continued  to  shine  thus  far  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  "generation  of  1898"  was 
the  name  applied  to  the  forward-looking  group 
which,  while  preserving  all  that  was  best  in  their 
native  inheritance,  wished  to  profit  by  all  that 
was  best  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  land. 
Keen  observers  saw  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
foreign  experience,  and  patriotic  hearts  and 
minds  adapted  those  lessons  to  the  native  needs, 
so  that  Spanish  literature  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  been  racially  Spanish  and  typical. 

In  the  novel,  two  old  favorites  went  into  new 
fields.  Blasco  Ibfinez  (died  1928)  wrote  a  series 
of  novels  about  the  War,  one  of  which,  Los  Cuatro 
Qinctes  del  Apocahpsw*  is  remarkable  for  its 
grasp  of  the  extent  of  the  racial  problems  in- 
volved; and  Pio  Baroja  wiote  a  series  of  novels 
that  tend  to  show  the  development  of  liberal  ideas 
in  Spain  in  the  nrrieteenth  century  These  have 
been  compared,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  the  Ejn- 
sodios  Nacionalcts  of  Peiez  («ald6s 

The  novel  appears  in  several  attractive  fields — 
the  historical  novel,  the  regional  novel,  the  real- 
istic no\el,  the  lattei  sometimes  allowing  keen 
analysis  of  modern  pioblcms  llamon  Maria  del 
Valle-lncldu  v\rote  about  30  r«o»/o,s,  and  tluee 
historical  novels  dealing  with  the  Carlist  War  in 
Ualicia  Alejandio  Perez  Lug  in  (died  1920) 
made  a  gieat  furore  with  his  La  Coxa  dc  la  Troya 
(Fastenrath  Prize),  which  portray b  the  life  of 
Santiago  de  Compostela  His  subsequent  novels, 
Curtito  dc  la,  Cruz  and  La  Corredoira  y  la  Kua, 
also  deal  with  Gahcia,  as  do  those  of  Francisco 
Camba,  whose  Rcvolucion  dc  Laiiio  won  the  Fas- 
tenrath  Prize  (1922).  Mauricio  L6pe/  Roberts 
won  the  Fastenrath  Prize  (1917)  with  his  EL 
Ycrdadero  Uogar;  his  El  Avc  ttlanca  (1922) 
deals  attractively  with  a  stiange  Basque  legend. 
CJuillornio  Diaz-Caneja  won  the  Fastenrath  Pn/e 
(1918)  with  his  El  tfobre  en  Blanco,  while  his 
later  novel,  La  1  irgen  Palcla,  was  considered  his 
most  beautiful  woik  up  to  that  time.  Without 
intending  to  be  so,  he  is  a  moralist.  The  Pueyo 
Prize  (1922)  was  awarded  to  M  I).  Benavides, 
whose  Lamnitacidn  rexealed  a  young  author  of 
great  promise,  llicardo  Leon  Vvas  esteemed  by 
many  as  being  stylistically  the  author  most 
neaily  entitled  to  he  considered  the  successor  of 
Juan  Valera.  In  subject  matter  and  in  manner 
of  treatment,  he  continued  the  traditions  of 
Alarcon  and  Pereda.  His  El  Amor  de  los  Amores 
is  a  kind  of  reversal  of  Pcpila  Jimcncs.  Among 
his  latest  novels  are  Amoi  de  Condad,  Cuenios 
de  Antailo  y  de  JJogano,  II Minos  de  Key,  El  hom- 
brc  nuevo  (a  real  e\ent  in  1925),  and  Juaja 
(1928).  Beatrix  Galindo  (Sra.  Isabel  O.  de 
Palencia)  wrote  one  of  the  most  effective  books 
of  the  year  1923,  El  Sembrador  Sembrd  su 
Semilla  .  .  .  ,  a  fascinating  novel  and  a  medi- 
cally sound  study  of  eugenics.  Concha  Espma 
de  la  Serna,  after  winning  the  Fastenrath  Prize 
for  1914  with  her  La  Esfinge  Afaragata,  was  forg- 
ing rapidly  to  the  front,  with  La  Rosa  de  lox 
Vientos,  Ruecas  de  Marfil,  El  Afelal  de  los 
Muertos,  Dettpertar  para  Morvr,  Dulce  Nombre, 
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El  Caliz  Rojo,  Altar  mayor,  and  Las  nirlas  des- 
aparecidaa  (1927).  In  1923  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy  awarded  her  the  Castillo  de  Chirel 
Prize  for  her  Tierras  del  Aquil6n,  and  she  was 
already  being  spoken  of  for  the  Nobel  Prize. 
Azorin's  Dona  Ines  (1925)  is  meritorious;  and 
Palacio  ValdeVs  Cdrmenea  de  Granada  (1928) 
immediately  exhausted  a  first  edition  of  20,000 
copies. 

During  the  period  under  consideration,  poetry 
gave  us  not  only  the  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  such  poets  as  Jos6  Maria  Gabriel  y 
Glalan,  Vicente  Medina,  and  Antonio  Machado 
y  Ruiz,  but  new  woiks  of  very  real  worth  and 
inspiration,  which  dunk  deep  from  the  fountain 
of  the  national  life  Francisco  Villaesposa  gave 
us  Andalutfa,  La  Maja  de  Goya,  and  Paz  J  M 
Bello's  Cantigas  de  Juglaria  exhibits  a  surprising 
variety  of  rhymes  and  meters,  and  the  polished 
verso  'and  beautiful  thoughts  of  E  Caiballo's 
Canrioncro  de  Amor  met  with  favoi  The  Rut  a 
de  Ensueno  (1917)  of  F  Perez  Mene*n(le7  Ma- 
turana  was  deemed  hotter  than  any  of  his  previ- 
ous work.  The  Poemas  (1918)  of  A  Torre-Ruiz 
caused  him  to  be  hailod  as  a  new  poot  of  real  in- 
spiration. Juan  de  Contreras,  Marque's  de 
Lo/oya,  showed  himself  to  bo  a  giaeoful  versifier 
with  a  real  inspiiatiori  in  Poemas  dc  Anoranzas 
(1915),  Hondo*  H  spirit  vales  (1918),  and  Poemat* 
Casfrllanos  (1920),  the  last  of  which,  treating  of 
Sego\  tan  logomlH,  won  the  Fastenrath  Pri7c. 
The  great  pootic  e\ent  of  1922  was  the  discovery 
of  a  roa.1  poet  in  the  person  of  an  authentic 
shepherd  of  Tactile,  » Julian  Sanchez  Prieto,  whose 
book  Kn  cl  CJioro  was  written  in  the  fields  among 
his  sheep  The  outstanding  poetic  event  of  1927 
uas  K  Marquina's  wiiting  of  the  poem  for  the 
national  In  mil  which  is  to  be  sung  to  the  Afarcha 
Jfeaf 

The  drama  flourished  as  one  would  expect,  and 
some  of  the  best  \voik  was  done  in  veiso,  verse 
whose  chaim  yields  in  no  respect  to  the  veise  of 
earlier  pounds  Francisco  Villaespesa  produced 
La  Lcona  dc  Catttilla  (l()ir>),  Abcnhiinieya,  El 
Rci/  (lalaor,  La  Maja  tie  (Joiia,  and  Judith,  the 
last  a  Biblical  subject  which  has  been  fairly 
popular  in  Spanish  Iiteratuie  Eduardo  Mar- 
quina  gave  us  El  Gran  Capitdn,  La  Morifica,  La 
Erlrana  (1921),  El  Paro  Real  (the  most  beau- 
tiful production  of  the  veai  1922,  and  dealing 
with  an  exquisitely  dainty  legend  of  Hntish 
India),  Una  Noche  de  Vcrano  en  Venecia  (1923), 
a  happy  combination  of  profound  love  and  sound 
thinking,  set  to  verse  that  needs  no  musical  ac- 
companiment; Don  Luis  Mejia  (1925,  a  play  in 
verse,  wntten  in  collaboration  with  Hernftndez 
CatA),  Fruto  bendito,  and  especially  La  crtnita,  la 
fucntc  if  el  no  (both  1927).  Antonio  Key  Soto, 
a  churchman,  ranks  well  as  a  poetic  dramatist, 
as  shown  by  his  Amor  que  1  enee  til  Amor  (1917) 
and  bis  mystic  tragedy  Cncnto  del  Lar  (1918). 
Next  to  Eduardo  Marquina,  the  most  graceful 
dramatic  poet  probably  is  Luis  Fetnftndez  Ar- 
davin,  whose  works  La  Dama  del  Armino  (1921 ), 
El  Doncel  ftomtintieo  (1922),  Romance  de  Dona 
Blanca  (1923),  El  dcsco,  and  La  nave  Kin  Hm6u 
(both  1925),  were  all  veiy  well  received.  In 
the  non poetic  drama,  there  is  also  much  excellent 
work  to  record.  Despite  his  great  age,  Benito 
Perez  Gald6s  (died  1920)  won  a  triumph  with 
his  tragi-comedy,  Ranta  Juana  de  Caatilla 
(1918),  as  had  the  almost  equally  aged  Catalan 
dramatist,  Angel  Guimera,  with  his  peace  play, 
Jesus  que  Vuelve  in  1917.  Julian  Sanchez  Prieto 
(see  above)  had  a  riotous  success  with  iAl 
esoamjno!  (1926);  and  Ignacio  Sanchez  Mejias 


(a  beginner  of  great  promise)  gave  the  clearest 
note  of  originality  for  the  year  1928  with 
Sinraz6n. 

The  Alvarez  Qumtero  brothers  have  continued 
to  keep  the  Spanish  stage  supplied  with  their 
clean,  witty,  light  comedies  and  with  occasional 
pieces  of  a  more  serious  nature,  such  as  Malva 
loca  (crowned  by  the  Academy),  La  Calumnwda, 
Ramo  de  Locura,  La  Pnsa,  and  Crist  alma,  all 
of  which,  without  losing  any  of  the  usual  charm 
of  the  authors,  deal  with  serious  questions.  Two 
othei  authors  of  note  belong  to  this  lighter 
school,  Carlos  Arniches  (whose  La  Ttagedia  de 
Marichu  and  La  Mala  Hora  were  veiy  success- 
ful )  and  Pedro  Miifioz  Seca,  who  keeps  his  public 
in  gales  of  laughter  by  his  unexpected  quips  and 
flashes  of  repartee  (for  example,  in  El  Conflicto  de 
Mercedes),  but  who  can  also  wiite  for  children,  as 
shown  by  his  engaging  La  Muerte  del  Dragon-. 

Theie  still  remain  foui  gieat  names  connected 
with  the  drama  of  the  twentieth  century:  Jacinto 
Benavente,  from  the  nature  of  his  work,  has  been 
called  the  Spanish  Shakespeare.  After  1916 
(when  he  produced  La  (hudad  Alegre  y  Confiada, 
which  is  an  exquisite  allegory  treating  the  ques- 
tion of  national  civic  preparedness,  as  against 
personal  selfishness),  he  gave  us  La  Inmaculada 
de  Dolores,  Me  fist  of  da,  Los  Caehotros,  La  Ley 
do  los  Hijon,  La  \  estal  dc  Ocwdaitc,  and  Por  ser 
con  Todot*  Leal  ser  pat  a  Todos  Traidor.  He  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Piize  foi  1922  Later  suc- 
cesses weie  Los  micros  yernos  (11)25)  ;  La  Marv- 
posa  que  volo  Robre  el  mat  (192(1);  and  El  de- 
monio  fu6  antes  angel  (1928).  Manuel  Linares 
JiivtiH  won  a  succession  of  tiiumplis  with  his 
careful  studies  of  vital  problems — Cobardfas 
(1918,  attacking  all  kinds  of  moral  cowaidice), 
A7  Cabaltero  Lobo  (1919),  \lmas  /imjas,  Lo 
Pasado,  Como  7>jo«  noK  flizo,  Frente  a  la  \  ula 
(pruhlom  of  educating  middle-class  girls  to  eco- 
nomic efficiency,  so  as  to  avoid  necessity  oi  love- 
lews  inaiiiageH)  ,  and  his  success  of  1923,  La 
Mala  Ley,  which  is  a  piercing  study  of  a  bad 
inheritance  law.  In  the  later  jears,  Giegono 
Majtinoz  Siena  was  devoting  a  gieat  deal  of  his 
tune  and  talent  (and  he  was  ably  seconded  there- 
in by  his  talented  wife)  to  staging  \\ith  exquisite 
taste  the  pla^s  of  others  (eg,  El  Paro  Jfeal  and 
Una  Noehc  dc  Veiano  en  1  eneeia,  by  Maiquina, 
and  El  Conflicto  dc  Mercedes,  by  Muftoz  Seca)  ; 
but  that  did  not  pi  event  him  finm  doing  some 
cieative  woik,  such  as  El  Corazon  Cicgo,  Don 
Juan  de  Espana  (a  new  treatment  of  an  old 
legend),  and  El  finllo  del  Hogar,  which  is  a 
diarnatization,  with  delicate  touches,  of  Dicken's 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  J  Lfipez  Pinillos,  who 
wiote  under  the  pen  name  of  "Parmeno,"  worked 
indefatigably  during  his  last  years,  as  witness 
Los  Rcnderoti  del  /I/a/,  and  JSsclantud  (Piquer 
Pri/e  for  1918),  /;/  Condcnado,  La  Red  (1919, 
Academy  Prize  in  1921),  Como  el  Hvmo,  La 
Tierra,  and  El  Caudal  de  los  Ilijos  (all  produced 
in  1921,  all  handling  serious  problems  and  the 
last  one  treating  honor  as  a  spiritual  inheritance 
that  parents  must  hand  down  unsullied  to  their 
childien);  he  died  in  1922,  leaving  behind  him 
two  woiks  for  posthumous  production.  Los  Mal- 
oasados  and  Embrujamicnto,  which  latter  was  a 
tremendous  success. 

The  school  of  criticism  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Clarin,  Mcnfoidez  y  Pelayo,  and  Valera 
shows  such  names  as  Azorin,  Blanca  de  Jos  Rios 
de  LampoYez,  Carmen  de  Buigos,  E.  Diez  Canedo, 
Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Ramon  Peiez  de  Ayala, 
Ricardo  LeOn,  Luis  Astrana  Marin,  and  the 
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two  flpecial  followers  of  Mene"ndez  y  Pelayo- 
Ramon  Men&idez  Pidal  and  Adolfo  Bonilla  y 
San  Martin  (died  1926),  each  of  whom  has  in 
turn  developed  a  following. 

SPABTACISTS.    See     COMMUNISM;      GER- 
MANY. 

SPATJLDING,  EDWARD  GLKASON  (1873- 
)  An  American  philosopher,  horn  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  at  Bonn  in  Germany  Tie  taught 
philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  fiom  1900  to  1914  when  he  became  piofessor 
of  philosophy  at  Princeton  Univeisity.  For  sev- 
eral years,  he  lectured  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  He 
collaborated  with  six  others  in  The  New  Jtealifsm 
(1912)  also  wrote  The  New  nationalism  in 
(1918),  and  What  Am  /?,  essays  (1928).  He 
served  in  the  Engineers  and  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  of  the  II.  S.  Army  during  the  World 
War. 

SPECTROHELIOGRAPH.     See  ASTRONOMY. 

SPECTBOSCOP Y.    See  ASTRONOMY  ;  PHYSICS. 

SPENCER,  ARTHUR  COE  (1871-  ).  An 
American  geologist,  horn  at  Carmel,  N.  Y  He 
studied  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
and  in  1890  received  his  PhD  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Later,  entering  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Suivey  as  assistant  geologist,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  geologist  in  1902  He  studied 
the  general  geology  arid  ore  deposits  of  Virginia, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Alaska,  and  Cuba,  and  more 
particularly  the  zinc  and  iron  deposits  in  the 
pre-Cambnan  rocks  of  New  Jeisey,  as  well  as 
those  of  Texas,  including  the  iron  ores,  and  the 
Triassic  iron  ores  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPENCER,  KOBKRT  (1879-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican landscape  painter,  born  at  Harvard,  Ncbr., 
and  trained  at  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign school  in  New  Voik  and  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Art.  He  studied  under  Chase.  DuMond, 
Henri,  Carber,  Francis  Jones,  and  K  Luis  Mora 
Among  his  numerous  awards  were  the  George 
Innes  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  (1914),  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boston 
Art  Club  (1915),  the  gold  medal  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  (1915),  and  the  second  Alt- 
man  Prize,  National  Academy  of  Design  (1920 
and  1921).  His  paintings  are  permanently  hung 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Ait  in  New  York 
City  and  in  the  most  important  collections  of  the 
United  States,  including  those  of  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  and  Buffalo.  Tie  be- 
came a  National  Academician  in  1920 

SPENDER,  JOHN  ALFRED  (18(52-  ).  A 
British  journalist  and  authoi,  who  was  born  at 
Bath  and  educated  at  Bath  College  and  Balhol 
College,  Oxford.  He  edited  the  Eastern  Morning 
News  at  Hull  from  1880  to  1890,  when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  (Sazcttc,  later  going  to 
the  Westminster  (Jaselte  of  which  he  was  editor 
from  1890  to  1922  He  \\as  a  member  of  the 
special  mission  to  Egypt  in  1919-20,  and  visited 
the  United  States,  where  he  delivered  lectures 
He  wrote  The  Stale  and  Pensions  in  Old  Aqe; 
The  New  Fiction,  A  Modern  Journal,  Comments 
of  Bagshot-,  The  Foundation  of  British  Policy  \ 
The  Indian  flccnc,  The  Life  of  Kir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Ban  nerm  an;  Public  Life  (1925)  ;  The  Chang- 
ing East  (1920),  Life,  Journalism  and  Politics 
(1927);  and  Through  English  Ei/es  (1928),  in 
which  the  author  gives  his  impressions  of  Amer- 
ica. 

SPENGLER,     shpe'ns'ler,     OSWALD      (1880- 
)      A  German  scholar  and  writer  on  philo- 
sophical topics.     He  received  international  notori- 


ety through  the  publication  of  his  Untergang  des 
Abendlandes,  Umrisse  einer  Morphologic  der 
Weltgeschichte  (2  vols.,  1920-22).  In  this  work 
he  attempted  to  trace  a  philosophy  of  history  and 
to  predict,  on  the  basis  of  the  post-bellum  dis- 
organization of  Europe,  the  eclipse  of  Western 
civilization.  His  other  woiks  include  a  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  Herachtus  (1904)  and  a  soci- 
ological tract,  Preufisentum  und  Koziahsmus 
( 1 922 ) .  Among  his  other  works  are  Pessimism  us 
(1921),  Neubau  des  dcutselien  Reiches  (1924); 
and  Pohtisrhe  Pflichten  dcr  Jugend.  The  two 
volumes  of  hiw  Untergang  des  Abendlandes  were 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  The  De- 
cline of  the  West,  vol.  i,  "Form  and  Actuality" 
(1926),  and  vol.  ii,  "Perspectives  of  World  His- 
tory" (1928). 

SPERRY,  ELMER  AMBROSE  (I860-  ).  An 
American  scientist  and  electrical  engineer  (see 
VOL.  XXI).  In  1920  he  letired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Spciry  (Gyroscope  Company,  becom- 
ing chairman  of  the  board.  Since  1915  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board 
(chairman  of  committees  on  aeronautics,  mines 
and  torpedoes,  and  aids  to  navigation).  He  was 
awarded  the  John  Fntz  Medal  in  1927. 

SPINDEN,  HERBERT  JOSEPH  (1879-  ). 
An  American  anthropologist  who  was  born  in 
Huron,  S.  D  He  did  field  work  for  the  Peabodv 
Museum  of  Harvard  University  in  the  Western 
States,  Mexico,  Central  Ameiica,  etc.,  and  was 
an  assistant  cuiator  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  Histoiy  in  New  Yoik,  1909-21.  Since 
1921  he  has  been  curator  of  Mexican  archa?ology 
and  ethnology  at  the  Pea  body  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  He  conducted  an  archaeological 
expedition  to  Venezuela,  which  was  financed  by 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  1915,  and 
published  Ancient  Civilizations  of  Me.neo  and 
Central  America  (1917)  ;  1  ellow  Fever  First  and 
Last  (1921),  Civilisation  of  the  Wet  Tropics 
(1922)  ;  The  If  eduction  of  Mayan  Dales  (1924) 

SPIRE,  ANDRE  (1808-  ).  A  French 
writei  of  Jewish  exti action,  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  Franco- Jewish  poets  and  wiiters  in 
Paris,  who  wanted  to  cany  forwaid  the  Jewish 
tiadition  regardless  of  language.  Spire's  pub- 
lished woiks  include.  Et  fai  voitlu  paix.  Four- 
nisscurs,  Le  secret  (war  poems)  ;  1  erscts:  Et 
vous  ricz ,  pocmcs  juifs  (1908),  Quctqucs  juifs, 
ciitical  essays  (1913);  Les  juifs  ct  la  guerre 
(1917);  Poemes  juifs  (1919)_;  and  Tcntations, 
poems  ( 1 920 ) .  Asa  poet,  Spire  reflected  a  rest- 
less and  powerful  lyricism. 

SPIBITUALIST  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL. 
An  association  incorporated  in  1893  for  the  union 
of  local  spnitualist  societies  of  the  United  States 
into  an  organization  of  mutual  help  and  coopera- 
tion in  charitable,  educational,  leligious,  and 
missionary  activities  relating  to  the  objects  and 
phenomena  of  spiritualism.  Annual  conventions 
aie  held  in  which  matteis  relating  to  spiritualism 
are  discussed.  By  1929  theie  were  22  State 
associations,  as  well  as  local  societies  and 
churches.  The  number  of  churches  grew  from 
343  in  1916  to  543  in  1926;  the  membership 
from  23,197  to  41,233;  and  the  Sunday  schools 
from  75  to  80.  The  activities  of  the  association 
are  earned  on  through  four  departments,  the 
Progressive  Lyceums  ( Sunday  schools )  ;  the  Bu- 
reau of  Phenomenal  Evidence;  the  Bureau  of 
Propaganda ,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
organization  conducts  the  Morris  Pratt  Institute, 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  and  issues  the  periodicals, 
Progressive  Thinker,  Banner  of  Life,  Reason,  and 
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the  National  Spiritualist.  Officers  in  1028  were: 
President,  Joseph  P.  Whitwell,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Harry  F.  Strack,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  treasurer,  F-  W.  Cons  tan  tine,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

SPITZBEBQEN.     See  SVALBABD. 

SFITZKA,  EDWABD  ANTHONY  (1876-1922). 
An  American  physician,  anatomist,  and  psychia- 
trist, son  of  Edward  C.  Spitzka.  Born  in  New 
York  City,  he  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  received  his  M.IX 
degree  from  Columbia  University  in  1902.  His 
early  years  after  graduation  were  devoted  to 
anatomy  and  especially  to  brain  study,  lie  was 
connected  with  the  anatomical  department  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College  after  1904  arid  was  di- 
rector of  the  Daniel  Baugh  Institute  of  Anatomy 
from  1911  to  1914,  when  he  removed  to  New 
Yoik  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  neurology 
and  psychiatry,  lie  was  for  many  years  identi- 
fied with  brain  study  in  geneial,  with  especial 
reference  to  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
including  research  into  the  brains  of  distin- 
guished and  abnoimnl  individuals,  such  as  Czol- 
gosz,  the  assassin  He  studied  especially  the  ac- 
tion of  high-voltage  cm  rents  on  the  biuin,  the 
effects  of  electrocution,  of  reanimation  after 
electric  shock,  etc.,  and  wrote  many  papers  on 
these  and  allied  subjects  During  the  \Noild 
Wai,  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  U  S  Aimy  After  1921  he  was 
chief  of  the  medical  lating  section  of  the  V  S. 
Veterans  Bui  can  His  only  large  conti  ibution 
was  an  American  edition  of  dray's  Anatomy  with 
notes  (190S). 

SPLEEN.     DISEASES  OF  THE.     See  AN/KMIA. 

SPOKANE,  spo'kan.  A  manufacturing  city 
of  Washington.  The  population  increased  from 
104.402  in  1910  to  104,437  in  1920  and  to  109,100 
in  1928,  by  estimate  of  the  U  S  Bureau  of 
the  Census'  The  population  of  the  metropolitan 
area  in  1928  was  155,  120.  A  zoning  ordinance, 
dividing  the  city  into  six  use  districts  with  height 
and  aiea  reductions,  was  adopted  in  1928. 
Building  construction  has  been  actue,  reaching  a 
peak  in  1928  with  the  issuance  of  2281  building 
permits,  valued  at  $5,723,232  Among  the  nota- 
ble buildings  newly  erected  are  the  Paulsen  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Building,  Montgomery-Wai  d  Com- 
pany Building,  Roosevelt  Apartment  House,  and 
the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list.  Between  1917  and  1927,  180  new  industries 
located  in  the  city,  according  to  a  survey  of  the 
Manufacturers' Association.  In  1928,  15,332  per- 
sons were  employed  by  492  industrial  establish- 
ments in  the  metropolitan  area  and  received 
$22,250,000  in  wages ;  the  value  of  products  man- 
ufactured was  $00,000,000.  The  municipal  air- 
port, located  3  miles  east  of  the  city  on  the 
Spokane  River,  was  the  scene  of  the  1927  national 
air  races  In  1928  there  were  43  public  grade 
schools,  3  junior  high  schools,  and  3  high  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  31,390  pupils.  The  clear- 
ings of  Spokane's  12  National  and  State  banks  in 
1928  amounted  to  $700,491,595.  The  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bank  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
area,  a  branch  of  the  Federal  lleserve  Bank  of 
the  twelfth  district,  and  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  also  arc  located  in  Spokane.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  1928  was  $80,622,459; 
the  net  debt  was  $4,688,714. 

SPORTS.  Separate  articles  on  the  major 
sports  will  be  found  under  such  titles  as  ATH- 
LETICS, TRACK  AND  FIELD,  BASEBALL,  FOOTBALL, 
GOLF,  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  TENNIS,  etc. 


SPRINGFIELD.  A  manufacturing  city  of 
Massachusetts.  The  population  rose  from  88,926 
in  1910  to  129,014  in  1920  and  to  149,800  in  1928 
by  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Buieau  of  the  Census. 
A  zoning  ordinance,  dividing  the  city  into  dis- 
tinct use  districts,  was  adopted  m  1021.  In  1922 
the  Hampden  County  Mcmonal  Bridge  across  the 
Connecticut  River,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  county's  World  War  veterans,  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $0,635,000.  In  1925  the  North  End 
Bridge  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  wooden  struc- 
ture (destroyed  by  fire)  at  a  cost  of  $990,171. 
The  Shiiners'  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  for 
the  New  England  district  was  located  at  Spring- 
field in  1925,  and  the  following  year  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  $5,000,000  I'nioii  Station  was 
completed.  In  1929  Springfield  enlarged  its 
municipal  water-supply  system  by  the  construc- 
tion of  Cobble  Mountain  Dam  on  Little  River 
above  Westfield.  This  dam,  ^hich  was  built  by 
the  hyidaulic-fili  method,  rose  245  feet  above  its 
foundations  and  had  a  total  volume  of  1,800,000 
cubic  yards  The  main  outlet  was  a  7000-foot 
tunnel  which  also  was  to  finnish  \*atei  to  a 
hydroelectric  plant  located  on  the  Little  River, 
The  annual  Eastern  States  Agiicultuial  and  In- 
dustrial Exposition  \vas  established  at  Spring- 
field in  1916.  In  1927,  16,782  pel  sons  weie 
employed  by  appioximately  320  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  icceived  $22,011,898  in  wages,  the 
\alue  of  products  mtinufactuied  was  $103,921,502. 
Spiingfield  lanks  third  in  financial  importance 
among  the  cities  of  New  England,  having  3  na- 
tional bunks,  5  tiust  companies,  and  3  savings 
banks,  it  is  also  the  headquarteis  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  the  first  district  Hank  dealings 
in  1928  amounted  to  $290,082,000  In  1928,  ]  198 
building  pcimits  lepresentmg  a  \alue  of  $5,97(5,- 
799  were  issued  The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
eity  in  1928,  according  to  local  estimate,  was 
$315,003,180,  the  net  debt  in  1927  was  $14,- 
800,000. 

SPBOUL,  ROTJERT  CORDON  (1891-  ).  An 
Ameiican  University  piesulent.  lie  was  born  at 
San  Fiancisco,  Calif,  and  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Califoima.  Since  1920  he  has  been 
compti  oiler  and  secretary  of  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  since  1925,  vice 
president,  lie  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  l)r 
W.  W.  Campbell  as  president  on  July  31,  1930. 
In  1921\-23  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Commission  on  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. 

SPBOUL,  WILLIAM  CAMERON  (1870-1928). 
An  American  public  official,  bom  at  Octoniro, 
Pa.  He  was  graduated  from  Swarthniore  College 
in  1891  and  for  several  jeais  \\as  engaged  in 
farming  He  aftenvard  became  president  of  the 
Daily  Times  and  Morning  Republican,  of  Chestei , 
Pa,  and  he  organized  several  important  iron 
and  steel  plants  and  developed  numerous  rail- 
load,  mining,  traction,  and  power  enterprises  in 
West  Virginia.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate  as  a  Republican.  He  was 
five  times  reelected.  In  1919  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  serving  until  1923,  and 
taking  special  interest  in  the  development  of 
highways.  At  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion of  1920,  he  received  the  entire  vote  of  his 
State  for  the  presidential  nomination,  through 
seven  ballots.  (Governor  Sproul  built  and  en- 
dowed the  Sproul  Observatory  at  Swarthniore 
College.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
nine  colleges  and  universities,  including  Swarth- 
inore  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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SPRpULE,  WILLIAM  ( 1 848-  ) .  An  Amer- 
ican railway  president.  He  began  in  the  railroad 
bus  metis  witli  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1882,  and 
after  holding  various  positions  in  the  freight 
department  of  the  Pacific  system,  became  general 
tiaffic  manager  in  1898  In  1910  he  became 
the  president  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  from 
September,  191],  to  July,  1918,  he  was  director 
and  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
During  the  World  War,  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
Westcin  railways.  This  work  occupied  him  until 
December,  1919.  In  1920  he  resumed  the  oifiee 
of  director  and  piesideiit  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company. 

SPTTP.R,  JOSIAII  EDWARD  (1870-  ).  An 
American  geologist,  born  at  Oloucstcr,  Mass. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Vmveisity  and 
also  studied  in  Berlin.  After  a  year's  experi- 
ence as  mining  engineer  and  geologist  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  ho  became  geologist  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  (1902-00). 
During  1900— 11,  he  was  in  consulting  practice 
and  in  the  latter  year  became  vice  president  and 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Tmiopah  Mining  Com- 
pany of  Nevada.  During  the  World  War,  he 
served  on  the  committee  of  mineral  imports  with 
the  United  States  Ship]) ing  and  the  War  Trade 
boards,  after  winch  he  was  chief  engineei  of  War 
Minerals  Investigations  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Fiom  1919  to  1927,  he  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  In  1921  he  was  piesident  of  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  of  Anienca  ITe  is  the 
editoi  of  Political  and  Commercial  (jeologif 
(1921)  and  the  author  of  The  Iran-Hearing 
Itocks  of  the  Mesabi  Range  in  Minnesota  (1894)  ; 
Through  the  1  itkon  (lold  Ihqnings  (1900):  <lc- 
ology  Applied  io  Mining  (1904)  ;  The  Ore  Mag- 
matt  (1923). 

SQUIER,  GEORGE  OWEN  (1805-  ).  An 
AmcTicnn  military  engineer,  bom  at  Dryden, 
Mich  He  studied  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  entei  ed  the  Army  as  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  .'id  Artillery,  continuing  in  the 
military  seivice  until  his  retirement  on  Dec.  23, 
1923.  Meanwhile,  having  shown  a  decided  in- 
terest in  eleetiomagnetic  phenomena,  especially 
as  applied  to  its  uses  in  telegraphy  and  teleph- 
ony, he  studied  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Among  his  military  assignments  were  an  ap- 
pointment as  instructor  of  electricity  and  mines 
at  the  United  States  Aitilleiy  School  at  Fort 
Monroe  (1895-98);  command  of  the  United 
States  cable-ship  Rurnside  during  the  laying  of 
the  Philippine  cable-telegraph  system  (1900- 
02)  ;  service  as  chief  signal  officer,  department 
of  Calif 01  nia  (1902),  as  chief  of  bignal  corps 
with  rank  of  brigadier  general  (1917);  and 
charge  of  army  air  seivicc  with  rank  of  major 
general  (1910-18)  General  Squier's  own  re- 
searches and  inventions  included  studies  on  the 
sine- waves  systems  of  telegraphy,  multiplex 
telephony  and  telegraphy  ovei  open  baie  wires 
laid  in  the  earth  or  air,  tree  telephony  and  teleg- 
raphy, and  the  absorption  of  electromagnetic 
waves  by  living  organisms. 

His  attainments  were  generally  recognized  and 
he  was  awarded  the  John  Scott  Gold  Medal 
(1890),  the  Elliott  Cresson  Gold  Medal  (1912) 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  membership  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  For  his  serv- 
ices in  the  World  War,  he  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  from  the  United  States 
and  was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  by  Great  Britain.  He 


has  written  a  number  of  books  on  aeronautics, 
including  Military  Aeronautics  (1908)  and  A8r- 
onautics  in  the  United  Mates  (1918). 

SQUIRE,  J(OHN)  C(OLLINQS)  (1884-  ). 
A  British  journalist  and  author,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  London  Mercury,  who  was  born  in 
Plymouth,  and  educated  at  Blundell's  and  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  literary  edi- 
tor (1913)  and  acting  editor  (1917-18)  of  the 
New  Statesman.  A  brilliant  literary  critic,  paro- 
dist, and  journalist,  he  was  also  a  poet  and 
dreamer.  His  writings  include  Imaginary 
Speeches  (1912)  ;  Steps  to  Parnassus  (1913)  ;  The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest  (1910);  Tricks  of  the 
Trade  (1917);  Poems:  First  Series  (1918), 
Books  in  General,  three  series  (1918-20-21); 
Life  and  Letters  (1920);  Colleeted  Parodies 
(1921 )  ;  Poems:  Reeotid  Series  (1922)  ;  Essays  at 
Large  (1922),  Books  Reviewed  (1922);  Essays 
on  Poetry  (1924);  Qrub  Street  Nights,  stories 
(1924)  ;  The  Comic  Muse  (1925)  ;  Poems  in  One 
1  Glume  (1920)  ,  and  Life  at  the  Mermaid  (1927) 
Tie  edited  English  Men  of  Letters  and  compiled 
the  Cambridge  Book  of  Lesser  Poets  (1927). 

STAFF,  GENERAL.  See  ARMIES  AND  ARMY 
ORGAN  J/ATION. 

STALIN,  stti'llii,  JOHIF  ViNSAHiONovini 
(DZIIUQASIIVITJ)  (1879-  ).  General  sccre- 
taiy  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Kussian 
Communist  Paity  and  Lenin's  successor  as  the 
supieme  power  in  Soviet  Russia  Born  in  Georgia 
in  the  Caucasus,  he  joined  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  1890  and  for  his  political  activities  was 
banished  a  number  of  times  to  Sibeiia,  first  in 
1904.  He  was  libeiated  fiom  prison  following 
the  Menshevik  Revolution,  of  February,  1917,  wns 
one  of  Lenin's  closest  associates  in  the  November 
revolution,  and  seived  as  People's  Commissary 
for  Workcis'  and  Peasants'  Inspection  (1919- 
20),  and  as  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Military  Council  of  the  Republic  (1920-23).  As 
sccretaiy  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  he  giadually  established  him- 
self in  a  dominant  position  by  eliminating  hit* 
rivals.  Trotsky,  his  puncipal  opponent,  and  98 
other  members  of  the  opposition  were  expelled 
from  the  Communist  Party  in  1927,  and  in  1928 
many  of  them,  including  Trotsky,  were  banished 
to  distant  parts  of  the  Soviet  temtory.  Jn  the 
latter  year,  Stalin  adopted  a  policy  calling  for  the 
systematic  industrialization  of  the  i  ural  districts 
intended  to  eliminate  the  "kulaks"  (well-to-do 
peasants)  and  other  elements  fa^rable  to  the 
extension  of  capitalism.  In  1929  his  effort  to 
force  a  system  of  highly  mechanized  state  farms 
upon  the  individualistic  peasant  class  had  pro- 
voked strong  opposition  It  was  predicted  that 
Stalin's  continuance  in  power  and  the  success  of 
the  Communist  experiment  in  Russia  depended 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  struggle. 

STALLINGS,  LAURENCE  (1894-  ).  An 
American  literary  critic  and  playwright.  lie 
was  born  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  after  graduating  at 
Wake  Forest  (N.  C  )  College,  did  newspaper  work 
on  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  New  Yoik  World 
Jn  the  World  War,  he  served  as  captain  in  the 
5th  Marines,  2d  Division,  U.  S  Army.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  novel,  Plumes  (1924),  and  collabo- 
rated with  Maxwell  Anderson  in  writing  the 
plays,  What  Price  Glory f  (produced,  1924)  ;  The 
Buocaneer  (1925);  I'irst  Flight  (1925);  Deep 
River  (1926)  ;  and  the  motion  pictures,  The  Big 
Parade  and  Old  Ironsides. 

STAMBULISKY,  ALEXANDER  (1879-1923). 
A  Bulgarian  statesman,  born  at  Slavovitsa,  Bui- 
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garia,  and  educated,  at  Sofia  and  Halle.  He  be- 
came a  journalist  and  in  1902  edited  a  news- 
paper of  the  Agrarian  League,  later  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Assembly,  and  acquir- 
ing great  influence  in  the  Agrarian  Party.  He 
strongly  opposed  most  of  King  Ferdinand's  poli- 
cies, and  for  this,  and  for  his  public  statement 
that  if  King  Ferdinand  led  the  country  into  war 
again  he  would  lose  his  throne,  Stambulisky  was 
sentenced  to  prison  for  life.  He  was  released 
in  1918  when  the  Allies  took  Sofia  Tn  the  elec- 
tions of  Aug.  7,  1919,  the  Agrarians  made  great 
gains,  and  in  October,  Stambulisky  became 
Premier.  Tn  the  March,  1920,  elections,  further 
gains  encouraged  him  to  put  into  effect  his  plans 
for  solving  the  economic  and  financial  problems 
of  the  country  On  Oct  11,  1921,  the  trial,  in- 
spired by  Stambiihsky,  of  the  ministers  charged 
with  reKponsilibity  for  Bulgaria's  participation 
in  the  Woild  War  ns  Germany's  ally  was  started, 
and  dragged  through  most  of  1922,  resulting  in 
the  conviction  of  22  ministers  In  1022  he  re- 
tained power  by  making  many  arrests,  and  when, 
in  the  next  year,  he  announced  that  the  coiiHtitu- 
tion  would  be  revised  in  such  a  way  as  to  curtail 
royal  privileges,  the  leadein  of  all  the  other 
parties  wcie  aroused  and  combined  with  the  army 
and  the  King  to  oveitluow  the  Government.  On 
June  9,  its  niembeis  in  Sofia  were  ai rested,  but 
Stambulisky  escaped  by  flight,  at  first  being  ac- 
companied by  a  guard  of  2000  men,  but  later 
being  obliged'  to  proceed  almost  alone  He  was 
shot  and  killed  as  he  was  crossing  an  open  field 
on  June  15,  1923.  See  BULGARIA 

STAMP,  STU  JOSIAIT  (CHARLES)  (1880- 
)  A  British  economist  and  statistician  who 
was  educated  at  London  Umversitv.  He  was 
in  the  Civil  Service  from  1HOG  to  1919,  serving 
as  assistant  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
after  191(1  He  lecei'ved  a  H  Re  (1911)  and  a 
J)  He  (1910)  from  London  Univei  sity,  where  he 
was  Newmarket  lecturer  in  statistics  from  1919 
to  1921,  and  again  in  1923  He  was  examiner 
for,  and  on  the  hoards  of,  seveial  universities, 
Guy  Medalist  of  the  Kovnl  Association  (1919), 
on  the  Noith  li eland  Finance1  Arbitiation  Com- 
mittee (1923-24),  a  British  member  of  the  com- 
missions that  diew  up  the  Dawes  Plan  in  1924 
and  the  Young  Plan  in  1929,  and  on  the  court 
ot  inquiry  into  the  coal-mining  industry  dispute 
( 1 925 )  He  i  ecei  \  ed  honoi  ary  degrees  from  Cam- 
bridge, Oxfoid,  Harvard,  and  London  univer- 
sities, was  knighted  in  1920,  made  a  Knight 
Giand  Cioss  of  the  Ordei  of  the  Biitish  Empire 
in  1()2-1,  and  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy 
in  1920  He  was  chairman  of  the  London,  Mid- 
land &  Scottish  Railway,  and  also  a  director 
in  other  laige  companies  11  is  writings  include 
The  Application  of  Official  Statistics  to  Kconomic 
Problems  (1910);  The  Fundamental  Principles 
of  Taxation  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Developments 
(11)21)  ,  *SVn«?tf.s-  IT?  Current  Problems  wi  (Govern- 
ment anil  Finance  (1924)  ;  The  Christian  Ethic 
as  an  Economic  Factor  (1920);  On  Stimulus 
(1927);  Modem  Economic  Factors  (1928) 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  FARM  PROD- 
UCTS.  See  AGRICULTURE,  CORN;  OATS 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  LUMBER.  See 
FORESTRY 

STANDARDS.     See  COTTON. 

STANFORD-BINET  SCALE.  See  MENTAL 
MEASUREMENT 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY.  A  nonsecta- 
rian  coeducational  institution  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Calif.,  founded  in  1891.  The  university 
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grew  with  great  rapidity  during  the  period  1914- 
28,  both  in  the  size  of  the  student  body  and  in 
its  physical  equipment  and  resources.  The  en- 
rollment rose  from  1879  in  the  former  year  to 
3478  in  the  latter;  the  faculty  from  229  to  506 
members;  and  the  library  from  239,122  to  490,000 
volumes.  Herbert  Hoover  presented  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1919  a  collection  of  material  on  the 
World  War,  including  the  official  records  of  the 
American  Relief  Association,  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium,  and  other  gieat  relief  organi- 
sations headed  by  him,  to  these  were  added 
government  documents  and  publications  arid 
archives  and  collections  made  for  the  Food  Re- 
search Institute.  The  Hoover  War  Libary,  as 
it  is  called,  contained  over  125,000  titles.  The 
Food  Research  Institute  was  founded  at  Stanford 
in  1920-21  on  endowment  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  in  New  Vork  City  of  approximately 
$700,000  to  be  given  in  annual  installments  over 
a  period  of  10  years  Its  purpose  was  the  in- 
tensive scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
food  from  the  wide  national  and  international 
viewpoint 

Tin  OP  new  schools  and  three  departments 
were  added  and  the  system  of  undergraduate 
instruction  was  organi/ed.  The  school  of 
biology  was  organ ized  in  1922-23  from  the  de- 
partments of  anatomy,  bacteriology,  and  experi- 
mental pathology,  biochemistry,  botany,  entomol- 
ogy, palaeontology,  psychology,  physiology,  and 
zoology,  and  the  Food  Research  Institute  and 
the  Hopkins  Marine  Station  were  opened  in  the 
same  year.  The  school  of  education  was  estab- 
lished in  1917  and  the  school  of  nursing  in  1922. 
The  depaitment  of  mining  and  metallurgy  was 
.separated  from  the  department  of  geology  and 
mining,  and  the  department  of  political  science 
was  established  in  J91S-19  The  departments  of 
(»reek  and  Latin  were  combined  in  1922  to  form 
the  department  of  classical  literature 

Many  buildings  were  erected  during  the  period, 
including  the  Thomas  Wei  ton  Stanford  Art  (Gal- 
lery, the  building  on  the  site  of  the  Hopkins 
Marine  Station,  and  the  Stanford  Hospital,  cost- 
ing $500,000,  in  1917;  a  laboratory  building 
for  aircraft  investigation,  and  Roble  Hall,  a 
dormitory  for  women,  in  1918;  a  library  with 
rapacity  for  about  700,000  volumes  forming  the 
central  structure  of  a  new  quadrangle,  in  1919; 
the  stadium,  in  1921  ;  the  Stanford  Union  and  the 
basketball  pavilion  in  1922,  and  in  1923  a  seiies 
ot  dining  halls  for  Eririna  Hall,  and  two  dormi- 
tories for  men,  Toyon  Hall,  and  Branner  Hall, 
which  was  erected  *by  the  board  of  athletic  co«- 
trol  from  the  earnings  of  the  stadium.  In  1919 
the  Stanford  Home  for  Convalescent  Children 
was  installed  in  the  old  Stanford  residence  and 
an  endowment  of  $100,000  was  subscribed  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Stanford  Through  the  gift 
of  $40,000  from  Mrs  Henry  Crocker,  another 
unit  of  20  beds  was  opened  in  1924  President, 
Ray  Lvman  Wilbur,  MD,  Sc  D.,  LL.D.,  resigned 
in  '1929  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
President  Hoover's  cabinet 

STANGE,  shtang'e,  CARL  (1870-  ).  A 
German  Protestant  theologian  and  author  (see 
VOL.  XXI).  Among  his  later  works  are  Der 
Weg  zu  (Jott  (1915);  Wunder-  und  Heiligen- 
geschichten  (1917)  ,  Die  Religion  als  Erfahrung 
(1919)  ,  Luther  und  das  Sitthche  Ideal  (1919)  ; 
Zum  Verslandniss  des  Christentums  (1920)  ;  Die 
Ethik  Kants  (1920);  JHauptprolleme  der  Ethik 
( 1 922 )  ;  Chnstliohe  und  philosophiache  Wei  tan- 
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sohauung  (1923)  ;  Jesus  der  Heiland  (1924) ;  Die 
Unsterbliohkeit  der  Reele  (1925);  Unser  Glaube 
(1920);  and  Dogmatik  (1927). 

STABLING,  ERNEST  HENBY  (1806-1927). 
A  British  physiologist.  He  was  born  at  Bom- 
bay, India,  was  sent  to  King's  College  School, 
London,  and  afterward  studied  at  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal and  in  Heidelberg.  His  collaboration  with 
Bayliss,  the  great  English  physiologist  of  the 
time,  resulted  in  discoveries  i  elating  to  the  elec- 
trical phenomena  of  the  heart,  the  action  of  the 
nerves  on  the  heart,  the  regulation  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  the  movement*  of  the  intestines.  In 
the  World  War,  Dr.  Stalling  was  chemical  ad- 
viser of  the  Saloniki  forces.  His  works  include 
Elements  of  Human  Physiology  (8th  ed.,  1908)  ; 
The  Fluids  of  the  Body  (1909)  ;  The  Feeding  of 
Nations  (1919)  ;  The  Action  of  Alcohol  on  Man 
(1923);  and  Principles  of  Human  Physiology 
(1925). 

STARR,  FREDERICK  (1858-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican anthropologist  (see  VOL.  XXT)  He  retired 
from  his  University  of  Chicago  professorship  in 
1923,  as  well  as  fiom  his  curatorship  in  the 
Walker  Museum.  He  edited  many  scientific 
woi  ks  and  is  the  author  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  (1914);  Dictionary  of  the  Choctaw  Lan- 
guage (1917)  ;  An  Early  Account  of  the  Choctaw 
Indian  (1918);  The  First  Man  (1919);  The 
Origin  of  fieliyion  (1919);  Korean  Buddhiism 
(1919)  ,  Fujiyama,  the  Sacred  Mountain  of  Japan 
(1924). 

STABS.     Roe  ASTRONOMY. 

STATE  FINANCES.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  each  State  of  the  United  States  is  detailed 
separately  in  the  articles  on  the  respective  States. 
That  of  the  State  governments  as  a  whole  may 
be  summarized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the 
trend  of  State-government  taxation,  expenditure, 
and  borrowing.  The  figuies  presented  below,  as- 
sembled by  the  Fedeial  Department  of  Commerce, 
relate  to  State  governments  only  and  not  to  the 
public  bodies  governing  subdivisions,  such  as 
counties,  towns,  cities,  or  tax-levying  districts. 
The  total  expenditures  of  all  the  48  States  in 
the  fiscal  year  1927  (ending  commonly  June  30, 
but  in  many  cases  on  other  dates)  were  $1,726,- 
989,010.  They  were  more  than  three  times  as 
high  as  the  corresponding  total  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  which  was  $517,503,220. 

A  number  of  reasons  coincided  to  occasion  the 
increase  in  State  expenditure  that  took  place  in 
the  course  of  the  10  intervening  years  Of  these, 
the  most  obvious  was  the  increase  in  population, 
which,  although  it  could  not  be  substantiated 
until  the  occasion  of  another  Federal  census,  was 
estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  have 
amounted  to  17,840,000  persons,  the  estimated 
population  of  1917  having  been  approximately 
102,173,000  for  the  continental  United  States, 
and  that  of  1927,  120,013,000.  The  rise  in  the 
geneial  price  level,  already  in  progress  in  1917, 
had  then  hardly  everted  its  effect  on  the  costs  of 
governmental  activities  As  it  did  so  later  on, 
the  expenditure  upon  salaries  and  wages,  pur- 
chases, and  public  buildings  and  works  increased, 
independent  of  any  increase  in  the  amounts  of 
these  things  that  the  States  required. 

A  third  element  in  the  causation  of  increasing 
State  expenditure  was  the  tendency  to  expand 
State  functions  and  services  This  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  matter  of  road  building 
and  in  that  of  assistance  to  public-school  educa- 
tion as  conducted  by  State  subdivisions  To  some 
extent,  a  postponement  of  State  public  work 


in  the  period  of  economic  unsettlement  from  1914 
to  1920  and  a  subsequent  acceleration  of  such 
work,  under  the  spur  of  need  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  had  a  part  in  swelling  State  expenditures 
after  1917. 

The  group  of  expenditures  classified  as  pay- 
ments for  maintenance  and  operation  of  State 
departments  foimed  the  chief  part  of  State  ex- 
penditure in  1927.  It  aggregated  $1,120,004,895, 
and  attained  the  rate  of  $9  55  per  capita  of  the 
population  The  corresponding  rate  for  1917  had 
been  but  $4  19.  Thus,  with  allowance  made  for 
a  greater  population,  this  class  of  expenditure 
increased  by  128  per  cent  Only  a  minor  part 
of  HUH  rise  was  attributable  to  the  rise  in  the  level 
of  pi  ices  These,  indeed,  were  at  appioximately 
the  same  level  in  1917  as  in  1927,  but  the  rise 
in  public  salaries  after  1917  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  cost  of  State  purchases  ran  behind  the  rise 
in  the  general  price  level.  An  important  ele- 
ment in  the  higher  figure  for  1927  was  the  item 
of  States'  contubiitions  to  local  public-school 
education.  This  item  amounted  to  $292,148,150 
in  1927,  which  was  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
depaitmental  operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
pense. 

The  other  chief  gumps  of  State  expenditures 
in  1927  weie  outhns  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, $518,787,508,' interest  on  debt,  $78,721,- 
778,  and  payments  for  maintenance  and  opeia- 
tion  of  public-bci  vice  enterpi  ises,  $9,471,775 
The  greatest  of  these,  the  gionp  of  outlay  for 
peimanent  impurverneuts,  was  composed,  to  the 
extent  of  77  9  per  cent,  of  outlays  for  highway 
construction.  The  expansion  of 'the  activity  of 
the  State  governments  as  builders  and  improve! H 
of  lngh\\avs  was  the  foiemnst  of  the  unmet  out. 
factors  in  the  rise  of  State  government  expendi- 
ture It  WHS  occasioned  by  the  geneial  spread 
of  the  use  of  motoi  vehicles  and  the  consequent 
popular  demand  for  improved  highway  facilities. 
Maintenance  of  highways  formed  another  irnpoi- 
tant  element  in  the  aggregate  of  expenditure 

Of  the  divisions  of  the  total  of  expenditure  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  State  depaitments, 
that  of  expenditure  for  education  made  up  3!)  i) 
per  cent  of  the  total ,  charities,  hospitals,  and 
corrections,  173  pei  cent,  highways,  152  per 
cent;  general  government,  89  per  cent,  protec- 
tion of  person  and  property,  5.7  per  cent,  devel- 
opment and  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
5.8  per  cent,  health  and  sanitation,  2  5  per  cent, 
recreation,  04  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penditures, including  boldiers'-bonus  payments  in 
14  Stales,  4  4  per  cent 

The  48  States  received  in  1927  revenues  to  the 
total  of  $1,758,381,301  The  total  of  their  reve- 
nues thus  exceeded  the  total  of  their  expendituies 
of  all  sorts  by  $31,392,245;  nevertheless,  in  a 
number  of  the  States,  the  outlay  for  permanent 
improvements  caused  expendituie  to  exceed  reve- 
nue. For  the  States  as  a  v\hole,  the  aggregate 
revenue  of  1927  exceeded  by  $550,179,913  the 
expenditures,  exclusive  of  permanent-improve- 
ment outlay.  With  regard  to  the  types  of  State 
revenue,  the  most  noteworthy  development  in  the 
period  from  1917  to  1927  was  the  increase  in  the 
collections  from  licenses,  which  included  not 
only  corporation  and  business  licenses  but  auto- 
mobile licenses  and  the  tax  upon  sales  of  gaso- 
line. The  receipts  of  the  States  from  this  group 
of  taxes  in  1927  were  $679,324,123;  of  this 
amount,  the  receipts  from  automobile  licenses 
supplied  $248,840,402  and  the  gasoline-sale  taxes 
furnished  $105,543,999. 
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STATE 

FINANCES  FOR 

1916,   1922,   AND  1927 

From  the  U.  8    Bureau  of  the  Census 

State 
For  all   States 

Year 
1916 

Total  Receipts 
9    783,775,905 

Total  Expenditures 
$    780,550,560 

Net  Debt 
$    459,661,269 

Per  Capita 
$   4  59 

1922 

1,159,445,130 

1,280,237,898 

879,075,619 

8  12 

1927 

1,758,381,361 

1,726,989,016 

1,444,927,194 

12  32 

Alabama 

1916 

11,229,066 

11,028,578 

13,563,937 

591 

1922 

15,382,249 

16,773,944 

14,494,198 

6  05 

1927 

21,999,125 

29,944,408 

41,554,136 

16  34 

Arizona 

191b 

3,715,998 

3,475,417 

844,158 

3  36 

1922 

9,427,014 

8,206,435 

(Sinking    fund 

assets    exceed 

funded  and 

floating  debt.) 

1927 

7,710,146 

7,543,829 

433,267 

0  96 

Arkansas 

1916 

4,857,418 

4,919,167 

1,238,879 

0  72 

1922 

7,499,970 

6,968,667 

2,530,062 

1  41 

19137 

20,311,611 

20,694,152 

3,017,087 

1  58 

California 

1916 

53,444,236 

50,830,629 

33,375,559 

11  53 

1922 

59,620,129 

69,311,533 

76,243,994 

2093 

1927 

88,944,960 

81,530,946 

105,876,476 

24  20 

Colorado 

1916 

10,205,038 

10,117,055 

3,753,226 

4  02 

1922 

13,858,357 

16,269,101 

9,508,529 

9  75 

1927 

16,348,420 

16,147,194 

11,413,844 

10  64 

Connecticut 

1916 

13,340,  7bl 

12,257,454 

13,064,100 

10  72 

1922 

21,815,841 

20,050,565 

6,045,358 

4  21 

1927 

82,658,116 

29,889,918 

3,078,148 

1  90 

Delaware 

1916 

1,440,533 

1,362,769 

796,194 

3  76 

1922 

4,854,791 

6,683,129 

5,798,370 

25  39 

1927 

7,78b,110 

7,152,796 

8,878,372 

36  84 

Florida 

1916 

3,844,604 

4,092,623 

601,567 

0  69 

1922 

10,548,273 

11,448,418 

485,085 

0  47 

1927 

27,390,541 

37,818,796 

11,844,340 

«                  8  84  » 

Georgia 

1916 

13,318,510 

13,187,541 

6,322,202 

224 

1922 

17,316,714 

15,864,279 

5,381,702 

1  81 

1927 

29,262,  20b 

33,430,127 

9,249,316 

292 

Idaho 

191b 

3,789,023 

3,915,046 

1,711,537 

420 

1922 

5,767,2:13 

5,301,916 

5,515,766 

12  08 

1927 

8,100,495 

8.6J2.247 

4,783,106 

9  01 

Illinois 

191(> 

24,442,206 

24,974,127 

2,066,9120 

634 

1922 

45,041,665 

52,118,260 

12,737,468 

1  91 

1927 

79,483,126 

70,789,639 

140,158,985 

19  33 

Indiana 

19K) 

15.P33.355 

14,826,858 

767,531 

0  27 

19122 

23,588,250 

24,157,674 

425,615 

0  14 

1927 

43,078,196 

40,118,382 

1,649,500 

0  52 

Iowa 

1916 

ld,5  14,484 

13,622,490 

19212 

31,907.084 

32,392,946 

185,000 

008 

19127 

117,540,66.1 

36,90,3,254 

20,195,085 

8  33 

Kansas 

191(i 

11,^28,589 

11,070,052 

. 

1922 

12,380,184 

11,529,645 

1927 

27,086,679 

25,015,825 

24,836,544 

13  62 

Kentucky 

1916 

14,047,997 

13,827,737 

2,607,021 

1  10 

1922 

17,916,665 

12,887,368 

2,447,309 

1  01 

1927 

30,719,702 

29,732,590 

2,503,153 

099 

Louisiana 

1916 

10,722,581 

10,412,455 

13,479,470 

7  48 

1922 

20,087,477 

20,295,482 

13,678,819 

745 

1927 

28,126,095 

29,426,135 

16,459,287 

8  51 

Maine 

191b 

9,016,596 

8,666,050 

2,637,591 

3  44 

1922 

13,076,072 

15,696,788 

12,65.1,743 

16  36 

1927 

17,419,442 

20,109,606 

21,567,699 

27  27 

Maryland 

1916 

15,025,146 

15,519,078 

16,575,297 

12  29 

1922 

18,463,312 

17,912,835 

21,928,588 

14  76 

1927 

24,4.^9,916 

24,803,869 

23,872,776 

1499 

Massachusetts 

1916 

54,966,665 

51,739,460 

86,042,691 

23  52 

1!)22 

51,339,317 

42,967,490 

75,968,247 

19  12 

1927 

60,146,822 

49,574,577 

22,103,085 

5  21 

Michigan 

19J6 

36,875,278 

33,839,333 

6,914,614 

2  28 

1922 

61,738,256 

92,538,443 

49,205,551 

12  80 

1927 

77,455,784 

78,021,199 

74,909,093 

16  86 

Minnesota 

1916 

26,370,145 

26,845,930 

1,515,800 

0  68 

1922 

42,262,517 

41,823,616 

19,475,800 

7  96 

1927 

63,766,540 

53,135,776 

11,715,328 

4  39 

Mississippi 

1916 

6,013,694 

6,414,751 

5,126,542 

2  67 

1922 

11,150,513 

14,057,383 

12,342,561 

6  89 

1927 

16,394,641 

18,581,584 

17,142,853 

9  57 

Missouri 

1916 

11,803,505 

12,694,102 

7,032.839 

207 

1922 

26,870,572 

42,232,270 

30,307,839 

H  83 

1927 

42,771,958 

46,791,418 

69,958,464 

19  93 

Montana 

1916 

13,825,167 

14,075,218 

1,186,416 

2  67 

1922 

8,457,638 

8,281,224 

4,312,551 

729 

1927 

8,779,813 

8,195,926 

4,751,148 

8  66 

Nebraska 

191b 

8,277,261 

7,818,660 



. 

1922 

14,944,186 

12,667,948 

1927 

17,286,726 

20,221,243 

2,921,532 

•                  210* 

Nevada 

1916 

1,923,377 

1,813,909 

680,000 

6  62 

1922 

8,237,516 

3,208,969 

1,602,000 

20  70 

1927 

4,062,117 

3,830,599 

1,650,376 

21  32 

New    Hampshire 

1916 

3,783,135 

3,977,575 

1,951,137 

4.43 

1922 

6,537,382 

5,196,100 

8,017,809 

6  77 

1927 

7,783,195 

7,808,235 

1,817,720 

400 

New   Jersey 

1916 

24,304,053 

22,431,268 

116,000 

0  04 

1922 

42  000,608 

55,525,897 

16,348.603 

498 

1927 

76.045,226 

71,990,484 

63,274,551 

1708 

New  Mexico 

1916 

5,364,934 

4,602,492 

2,561,565 

647 

1922 

5,954,809 

6,554.988 

4,560,668 

12  37 

1927 

6,998,951 

8,146,096 

3,321,279 

8  52 

New    York 

1916 

114,702,602 

121,864,197 

148,740,465 

14  81 

1922 

134,681,260 

141,871,167 

186,515,461 

17.52 

1927 

215,473,758 

205,364,331 

244,294,698 

21.50 

(Concluded 
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STATE  FINANCES  FOR  1016,  1922,  AND  1027   (Concluded) 

State 
North  Carolina 

Year 
1016 

Total  Receipts 
7,605,456 

Total  Expenditures 
7,858,743 

Net  Debt 
8,883,544 

Per  Capita 
3.75 

1027 

85,826,832 

25,364,112 

33,325,898 

12.59 

1022 

13,164,240 

46,779,210 

147,081,204 

51.44 

North  Dakota 

1016 

10,470,612 

0,558,727 

511,160 

0.70 

1022 

8,751,502 

11,804,102 

5,614,230 

8.49 

1027 

10,428,280 

10,087,801 

4,519,097 

7.05 

Ohio 

1016 

23,700,230 

25,214,072 

5,341,429 

1.04 

1022 

53,688,447 

67,681,026 

29,583,581 

4.96 

1027 

53,627,085 

53,842,162 

19,127,835 

2.87 

Oklahoma 

1016 

25,470,800 

24,255,804 

6,446,890 

2.99 

1022 

14,973,656 

15,095,030 

3,526,121 

1.68 

1027 

81,676,172 

28,138,755 

3,074,803 

1.30 

Oregon 

1016 

6,686,570 

6,408,308 

1022 

10,447,985 

28,563,652 

38,927,223 

48.12 

1027 

22,054,701 

22,069,504 

36,155,029 

40.76 

Pennsylvania 

1016 

38,524,289 

41,354,000 

472,639 

0.07 

1922 

86,447,839 

88,794,424 

48,993,640 

5.45 

1027 

130,038,414 

117,113,898 

92,400,007 

9  56 

Rhode   Island 

1016 

4,285,803 

4,348,131 

6,390,951 

10  60 

1022 

7,302,814 

7,343,800 

9,338,359 

15  05 

1027 

10,574,427 

10,966,432 

18,385,137 

2615 

South  Carolina 

1016 

5,230,863 

5,118,178 

5,380,729 

3  35 

1022 

8,398,811 

7,039,493 

5,225,476 

3  03 

1027 

17,464,224 

23,036,358 

29,566,742 

1603 

South    Dakota 

1016 

6,402,987 

6,141,044 

1022 

11,058,909 

18,074,858 

14,42*0,602 

22  27 

1027 

16,338,291 

16,387,688 

15,014,772 

21  67 

Tennessee 

1016 

18,663,032 

18,804,555 

15,863,535 

6.98 

1022 

15,464,758 

15,130,292 

17,553,509 

741 

1927 

26,534,880 

27,940,223 

17,222,176 

696 

Texas 

1016 

22,746,723 

23,843,152 

4,547,694 

1  05 

1022 

14,858,571 

45,842,985 

4,102,200 

0  85 

3927 

78,687,485 

70,774,362 

4,364,488 

0  81 

Utah 

1916 

6,532,583 

7,105,334 

2,691,206 

6  35 

1922 

8^31,166 

8,933,404 

9,020,000 

19  26 

1927 

11,062,291 

10,435,867 

6,591,750 

12.73 

Vermont 

1910 

5,530,106 

5,450,425 

611,400 

1  OH 

1922 

5,053,236 

5,627,900 

2,111,532 

5  99 

1927 

7,209,368 

7,052,796 

1,693,532 

4  81 

Virginia 

1916 

14,316,915 

13,852,503 

23,772,497 

10  98 

1922 

20,501,327 

25,132,233 

21,205,303 

8  90 

1927 

38,995,736 

37,285  251 

26,037,392 

10  52 

Washington 

1916 

15,231,624 

14,203,784 

1,209,337 

0  83 

1922 

22,484,807 

22,214,909 

12,260,432 

8  72 

1927 

35,622,467 

34,754,829 

12,911,977 

8  25 

West  Virginia 

1916 

11,239,593 

10,530,537 

1922 

12,347,621 

11,968,895 

24,180,665 

15*97 

1927 

20,758,241 

27,427,233 

51,536,254 

30  62 

Wisconsin 

1916 

18,031,202 

18,250,397 

2,151.000 

0  80 

1922 

37,514,933 

34,802,118 

2,10:1,700 

0  80 

1927 

46,427,823 

44,84.9,937 

1,60.1,700 

0  57 

Wyoming 

1916 

2,032,642 

2,023,156 

108,000 

0  6T 

1922 

6,598,575 

4,990,174 

3,776,452 

18  37 

1927 

8,823,564 

7,701,439 

1,612,833 

672 

•Gross   debt. 

*  Gross  debt  per  capita. 

General  property  taxation,  although  diminished 
or  even  extinguished  in  some  of  the  States,  con- 
tributed a  large  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  States 
as  a  whole;  the  total  from  this  source  in  1927 
was  $370,434,735.  The  property  tax  and  the 
group  known  as  special  taxes  furnished  38  3 
per  cent  of  the  States'  revenue  in  1927.  Their 
total  was  121  4  per  cent  greater  for  1926  than 
for  1917  and  was  44  per  cent  greater  in  1927 
than  in  1920;  their  per-capita  ratio  was  $573 
for  1 927,  as  against  $2  fifi  in  1917  Of  the  special 
taxes,  the  inheritance  dues  furnished  the  most 
important  element,  aggregating  $105,947,031  for 
1927;  45  States  levied  a  tax  of  this  description. 
Another  important  special  tax,  the  income  tax, 
levied  in  12  States,  yielded  an  aggregate  of 
$54,959,392 

The  total  of  the  States'  net  indebtedness  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  1927,  despite  the  fact  that 
States'  revenues  on  the  whole  tended  slightly 
to  exceed  their  expendituies  The  net  indebted- 
ness, i.e  ,  funded  or  fixed  debt  less  sinking  fund 
assets,  attained  for  all  the  States  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1927,  $1,444,927,194;  it  was  $459,- 
001,209  in  1916.  It  averaged,  for  1927,  $12.32 
per  capita,  as  against  $430,  for  1917.  The  1927 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  48 
States  reached  the  total  of  $140,432,287,461. 
The  1928  general  property  tax  levies  of  the  sev- 


eral States  upon  this  total  amounted  to  $300,- 
789,400  All  the  States  stive  three  (Pennsyl- 
vania, North  Carolina,  and  California)  made 
such  levies 

STATE  SOVEREIGNTY.  See  LAW,  PROQ- 
KESS  OF  THE,  Pohce  Power. 

STEAM.     See  Bon  ERS 

STEAM  AUTOMOBILES.  Seo  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLES. 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  STEAM  TUB- 
BINES.  For  large  power  and  central-stations 
work  (except  a  number  of  small  central  stations 
and  municipal  plants  that  employ  Diesel  engines) 
the  stearn  turbine  has  almost  completely  super- 
seded the  recipiocating  steam  engine.  A  few  of 
the  latter  are  occasionally  installed  in  rolling 
mills  and  foi  diiving  large  compressors,  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  such  engines  being  appioximately 
5000  horse  power.  Also,  for  installation  in  hotels, 
office  buildings,  and  public  buildings,  reciprocat- 
ing engines  of  the  uniflow  type,  in  sizes  under 
1000  horse  power,  continue  to  be  used  quite  ex- 
tensively. Industrial  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  favor  the  turbine,  because  of  its  adapta- 
bility to  operating  at  high  back  pressure,  to 
bleeding  steam  for  process,  and  to  operation  at 
mixed  pressure 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  general 
practice  in  industrial  plants  and  some  engines 


STEAM  TURBINES 


TURBINE-GENERATOR    OF   SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA    EDISON    COMPANY 

TURBINE-GENERATOR  SET  OF  94,000  KILOWATTS  CAPACITY   BUILT  BY  GENERAL 

ELECTRIC  CO.  AND  SHOWN   PARTLY   INSTALLED  AT  THE 

LONG  BEACH  STATION 


THE   160,000-  KILO  WATT   CROSS-COMPOUND   TURBINE-GENERATOR    PUT    INTO 

SERVICE  IN   HELL  GATE  STATION   OF  UNITED  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  &  POWER  CO.,  NEW  YORK,   LATE   IN  1928 
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are  being  employed.  One  noticeable  exception 
is  the  Philip  Carey  plant  near  Cincinnati  which 
employs  a  steam  pressure  of  1800  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  which  will  have  two  engine- 
driven  units  of  approximately  7000  horse  power 
each.  These  engines  are  being  built  (Jan  1, 
1929)  in  Germany  from  American  designs. 
These  engines  will  exhaust  steam  to  process  at 
60  pounds  per  square  inch.  Owing  to  the 
higher  Rankine-cycle  efficiency  of  the  steam  en- 
gine at  these  extremely  high  pressures,  many 
engineers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  steam  engine 
will  be  more  extensively  used  in  this  range  if 
more  industrial  plants  go  to  such  pressures. 

The  uniflow  type  of  steam  engine  in  its  present 
form  was  perfected  in  Germany  and  introduced 
into  the  United  States  in  1914,  although  the  uni- 
flow principle  dates  back  to  an  Ameiican  engi- 
neer, by  the  name  of  Perkins,  who  lived  in  Eng- 
land and  built  engines  of  this  type  as  early  as 
1825.  The  uniflow  (meaning  urn  -directional 
flow)  engine  is  distinguished  by  a  cylinder  with 
a  central  exhaust  port  and  a  long  piston.  Ad- 
mission poits  are  in  either  end  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  steam  flow  is  toward  the  central  exhaust 
port  Thus,  the  relatively  cool  exhaust  steam 
does  not  sweep  by  the  hot  heads  on  the  exhaust 
stroke  and  cylinder  condensation  is  largelv  elimi- 
nated This  accounts  for  the  high  steam  econ- 
omy of  this  type  of  engine 

Steam  turbine-generating  units  are  now  built 
in  all  si/es  up  to  208,000  kilowatts  capacity. 
They  include  a  105,000-kvv.,  cross-compound, 
throe-cylinder  machine  at  Philo,  Ohio,  a  105,000, 
cross-compound,  two-cylinder  turbine  for  Hell 
Gate  Station  in  New  York,  a  160,000,  cross-com- 
pound, two-cylinder  unit  for  the  same  station,  a 
1(10,000  tandem-compound  with  double-flow  low- 
pressure  element  for  East  River  Station,  New 
York,  a  1 10,000-kvv ,  two-c\  linder,  cross-corn- 
pound  at  Hudson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  ^  ;  a 
104,000-kw,  three-c\  linder,  cr  oss-eompouiid  at 
Cryiwford  Avenue,  Chicago;  and  a  94,000-kw  at 
Long  Beach,  Calif  The  largest  single-cylinder 
machine  is  a  75,000-kw.,  IHOO-r  p  m  unit  built  for 
Cabokia,  St  Louis,  and  the  largest  25-cycle, 
single-cylimlei  machine  lias  recently  been  placed 
in  operation  at  the  Chailes  R.  Huntley  Station, 
Buffalo  The  208,000-kvv  ,  three-cylinder  machine 
for  State  Line  Station,  Chicago,  is  now  in  service. 
Ultimate  plans  call  for  five  such  units 

Worthy  of  special  note  is  the  160,000-kw.  tan- 
dem machine  installed  in  1928  at  Kast  River 
Station,  New  York  City,  inasmuch  as  the  single 
generator  has  two  separate  \\indings  in  alternate 
slots,  each  having  a  capacity  of  80,000  kw.  These 
windings  are  not  connected  elcctr  ically,  but  tie 
in  with  adjacent  bus  sections.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, half  the  load  could  be  obtained  from  one 
of  the  windings  should  the  other  IH?  out  of  com- 
mission. On  the  steam  end,  the  high-pressure 
element  has  eighteen  stages  and  the  low-pi  essure 
BIX.  The  operating  conditions  are  375  pounds 
pressure,  700°  F.  total  temperatuie,  and  three- 
point  extraction. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that  the 
present  limits  are  about  75,000  kilowatts  foi 
single-cylinder  machines,  160,000  kilowatts  for 
the  tandem-compound,  and  208,000  kilowatts 
for  cross-compound  units.  None  of  the  large 
turbines  mentioned  is  intended  to  opeiate  at  moie 
than  600  pounds,  or  750°  F.  In  the  opinion  of 
one  builder,  700  pounds  is  the  practical  limit  for 
single-cylinder  units  and  for  all  pressures  over 


this,  multiple-cylinder  units,  with  reheating, 
are  recommended.  Furthermore,  775°  F.  tem- 
perature seems  about  the  limit  so  far  sanctioned 
for  large  single-cylinder  machines.  Abroad,  the 
80,000-kw.  is  about  the  largest  turbine  unit  em- 
ployed. 

The  present  accepted  practice  in  central-station 
work  is  to  bleed  steam  at  several  successive 
stages  in  the  turbine  to  heat  boiler  feed  water. 
Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to  utilize  exhaust 
steam  from  the  turbines  driving  auxiliaries  to 
heat  feed  water,  but  with  the  increased  use  of 
motor-driven  auxiliaries,  the  other  method  wan 
adopted.  It  is  known  as  the  regenerative  cycle 
and  results  in  increased  plant  eiliciency. 

Piactically  all  central-station  turbines  are  of 
the  straight  condensing  type,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  1200-lb.  units  that  exhaust  to 
the  lower  pressure  turbines  at  around  375 
pounds  On  the  other  hand,  industrial -plant 
turbines  are  of  four  types — (1)  straight  condens- 
ing turbines;  (2)  back-pressure  turbines,  which 
exhaust  to  piocess  or  heating  systems;  (3) 
mixed-pressure  turbines,  which  receive  live  steam 
at  boiler  pressure  and  supplement  this  with  steam 
from  process  at  some  lower  pressure;  and  (4) 
bleeder  turbines  which  operate  under  either  con- 
densing or  back  pressure  and  from  which  some 
steam  at  one  or  more  intermediate  pressures  is 
bled  for  process. 

Most  steam  turbines  are  of  the  axial-flow  type. 
That  is,  the  steam  flows  through  successive  stages 
parallel  with  the  turbine  shaft.  A  quite  differ- 
ent type  is  the  Ljungstrum,  brought  out  sonic 
years  ago  in  Sweden,  which  is  of  the  radial-flow 
type.  In  this,  the  steani  Hows  through  successive 
stages  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  the 
machine.  Instead  of  alternate  KWS  of  moving 
and  stationary  blades,  as  in  the  axial-flow  turbine, 
the  alternate  sets  of  blades  in  the  Ljungstium 
turbine  i evolve  in  opposite  directions  This  ne- 
cessitates two  shafts  and  double  generators.  Ex- 
ceptionally high  efficiencies  are  claimed  for  this 
turbine  and  a  considerable  number  (mostly  in 
smaller  sixes,  the  largest  being  17,000  kilowatts) 
are  in  successful  operation  in  Europe.  In  1929 
none  is  in  opeiation  in  the  United  States. 

STEAMSHIP.  See  SHIPPING,  SHIPBUILD- 
ING, etc 

STEBBINS,  JOEL  (1878-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can astronomer,  bom  at  Omaha,  Nebi.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  while 
holding  a  fellowship  at  Lick  Obsei  \atory,  re- 
ceived his  PhD.  fiom  the  Unnersity  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1903  He  went  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  as  instructor  in  1903  and  became  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  observatory. 
In  1922  he  accepted  a  similar  positron  at  the 
Washburn  Observatory,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  made  a  specialty  of  stcllir  photometry.  The 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  honored 
him  with  the  Runiford  medals  in  1913  and  he 
received  the  Draper  Medal  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1915.  Dr.  Stebbins  served 
on  the  Lick  Observatory  eclipse  expedition  to 
Labrador  in  1905  and  also  with  the  similar 
expedition  to  Wyoming  in  1918 

STEELE,  RUFUS  (MiLAS)  (1877-  ).  An 
Ameiican  author,  born  at  Hope,  Ark.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Pacific  Methodist  College,  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.  He  edited  various  newspapers  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  was  Sunday  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Vail  and  the  San  Fiancisco  Chronicle. 
During  the  World  War,  he  was  appointed  editor 
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of  the  division  of  films  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  (1918-19).  He 
has  written  many  motion-picture  scenarios  and 
has  been  associated  in  producing  the  pictures. 
ITe  wrote  The  City  That  Is  (1909)  ;  The  Fall  of 
Vg — A  Masque  of  Fear,  produced  in  the  Bo- 
hemian Grove  in  California  (1913);  Rule  O 
(1915);  Aces  for  Industry  (1919);  What's 
Right  with  the  Momesf  (1925);  What's  Right 
with  Florida*  (1925). 

STEELB,  WILBUB  DANIEL  (1886-  ).  An 
American  author,  born  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and 
educated  at  the  ITniversity  of  Denver,  the  Muse- 
um of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  the  Acade"mie 
Julien  in  Paris.  He  published  many  short 
stories  in  magazines,  and  in  1914  Storm  appeared, 
followed  by  Land's  End  in  1918.  The  O  Henry 
Award  Committee  awarded  him  the  second  prize 
in  1919  for  They  Knotty  Not  What,  They  Do,  and 
in  1921  he  received  a  special  awiud  from  the  same 
committee  for  "maintaining  highest  level  of  merit 
for  three  years  among  American  short-story 
writers."  In  1025  he  received  the  first  award 
in  the  Harper  short-story  contest  for  the  story, 
When  Hell  Froze,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
first  prize  from  the  0.  Ilemy  Award  Committee 
for  the  story,  Bubbles.  He  wrote  Meat,  a  novel, 
(1928). 

STEEL-MAITLAND,  RT.  HON.  SIB  ARTHUB 
HEKBKBT  DBUMMOND  RAMSAY,  FIBST  BAUONET 
(187G-  ).  An  English  government  official, 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  (1900).  lie 
was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  in 
1910  and  became  chairman  of  the  Unionist  Paity 
(1911),  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  (1915-17),  and  from  1917  to  1919,  Joint 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Pai  liainentary  Secietary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  He  was  made  a  baronet  in 
1917,  a  privy  councilor  in  1924,  and  was  Minister 
of  Labor  (1924-29). 

STEFANSSON,  VILHJALMUB  (1879-  ). 
A  Canadian  Arctic  explorer  (see  VOL.  XXI).  In 
1914  he  made  a  GOO-rnile  sled  journey  over  broken 
and  moving  ice  from  Martin  Point,  Alaska,  to 
Banks  Island,  and  m  1915  discovered  new  land 
north  of  Prince  Patrick  Island.  The  next  year, 
he  discovered  new  islands  west  of  Heiberg  Is- 
land, and  in  1917  found  that  the  polar  ocean  is 
shallow  in  the  region  northwest  of  Cape  Jsach- 
nen.  In  1929  Stefansson  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  a  course  of  lectuies 
on  the  Arctic  regions  He  wrote:  The  Friendly 
Arctic  (1921);  do  North,  Young  Man  (1922); 
The  Northward  Course  of  Empire  (1922)  ;  Hunt- 
ers of  the  Great  North  (1922);  The  Adventure 
of  Wrangcl  Island  (1025)  ;  The  Standardisation 
of  7,Yro/(1927). 

STEIN,  stin,  SIB  (MABK)  AUBEL  (1862- 
).  A  British  Orientalist  and  archaeologist 
(see  VOL.  XXI),  officer  on  special  duty  at  the 
Indian  Archirological  Survey,  and  a  fellow  of 
the  British  Academy.  During  1913-16  he  made 
geographical  and  archaeological  exploiations  in 
central  Asia  and  western  China,  being  awarded 
the  gold  medals  of  the  French  and  Swedish  Geo- 
graphical Societies.  In  11)26-28  he  worked  in 
Baluchistan  and  Upper  Swat,  receiving  the 
Petrie  Medal  (1928).  His  later  publications 
were  The  Thousand  Buddhas  (1921);  Senndia 
(1921),  and  Memoir  on  Maps  of  Chinese  Turk- 
estan and  Kansu  (1923).  K  H.  Andrews  wrote 
and  illustrated  Ancient  Chinese  Figured  Silks, 
excavated  by  Six  Aurel  Stein  in  central  Asia 


(1920) ;  H.  M.  Boyer,  E.  J.  Rapson,  and  E.  Senart 
edited  and  transcribed  and  published,  as  Khar- 
ofthi  Inscriptions,  those  discovered  by  Sir  Aurel 
Stein  in  Chinese  Turkestan  (parts  1  and  2, 
1920-27);  and  Sir  George  A.  Gnerson  edited 
and  translated,  as  Hatim's  Tales,  stories  which 
had  been  recorded  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  (1923). 

STEINACH,  EUGEN  (1862-  ).  An  Aus- 
trian physiologist  who  became  famous  in  con- 
nection with  the  possibility  of  rejuvenating  el- 
derly animals  and  men  through  grafting  the 
sexual  glands  of  young  animals  and  latterly 
through  simple  division  or  hgation  of  the  ef- 
ferent duct.  Born  at  Hohen  Kins,  Vorarlberg, 
Steinach  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vi- 
enna (M.D.  1886)  and  in  1895  was  appointed 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  German  Univer- 
sity of  Prague.  He  fitted  up  a  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  comparative  physiology — the  first 
of  its  type  in  the  German-speaking  countries. 
Building  on  a  foundation  laid  by  the  labors  of 
two  French  scientists,  Ancel  and  Bouin,  he  per- 
formed many  cxpenments  on  rats  with  extraor- 
dinary results.  When  made  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  Vienna,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  special  biological  research  institute  and  con- 
tinued his  labors  Steinach  himself  is  not  a 
hiirgeon,  and  gland  operations  on  men  were  per- 
formed by  Viennese  suigeonh  who  also  reported 
the  cases.  Steinach's  most  important  work  is 
his  small  manual  dealing  with  experiments  on 
rats  only,  1  erjungung  durch  Expenmentelle  Neu- 
belcbuvg  der  Acltemden  I'ubertatsdrusen  ( 1 920 ) . 
Books  on  Stomach's  work  have  been  written  by 
several  authors.  See  SECRETIONS,  INTEBNAL. 

STEINER,  shtln'er,  EDWABD  ALFBED  (1866- 
).  An  American  sociologist  born  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. He  was  educated  in.  the  public  schools 
of  Vienna  and  at  Heidelberg  University.  He  also 
took  postgiaduate  courses  at  other  German  uni- 
veisities  and  at  Oberlin  College  In  1891,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministiy  and  was 
pastoi  of  several  churches  in  Ohio  and  Minne- 
sota. In  1903  he  became  professor  of  applied 
Christianity  at  Grinnell  College,  Iowa  Profes- 
sor Steiner  wiote-  Tolstoy  the  Man  (1903)  ;  On 
the  Ttail  of  the  Immigrant  (1906)  ;  Against  the 
Current  (1910)  ;  From  Alien  to  Citizen  (1914)  ; 
Nationalizing  America  (1916);  Old  Trails  and 
New  Borders  (1921);  The  Eternal  Hunger 
(1925). 

STEINER,  RUDOLPH  (1861-1915).  An 
Austro-Gernian  social  philosopher,  born  at  Kia- 
jevic,  Jugoslavia.  He  was  a  commentator  and 
editor  of  Goethe  and  an  enthusiast  for  Hindu 
philosophy  and  mysticism.  He  became  the  Ger- 
man exponent  of  what  is  popularly  known  as 
theosophy  but  what  he  prefeired  to  call  anthro- 
posophy.  He  founded  several  centres  for  the 
spread  of  this  learning,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Goethcanum  in  South  Germany, 
and  a  periodical,  Lueifer-Gnosis.  His  followers 
were  subject  to  mild  persecution.  After  the 
World  War,  Steiner  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
democratic  intellectuals  He  preached  interna- 
tional reconciliation  and  the  renunciation  on 
Germany's  part  of  any  attempt  at  world  do- 
minion. Steiner  Js  works  included:  Goethe  als 
Vater  emer  Neuen  Aesthetik  (1889);  Goethes 
Weltanschauung  (1897);  Haeokel  und  Seine 
Gegner  (1908);  Welt  und  Lcbensanschauung 
der  Wen  Jahrunderts  (1900);  Theosophie 
(1904);  Die  Kernpunkte  der  Sozialen  Frage  in 
den  Lcbensnotwendigkeiten  der  Gegenwart  und 
Zukwift  (1921);  Die  ttetze  gegen  das  Goethe- 
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anum  (1021).  Other  works  in  English  transla- 
tion are  Christianity  as  Mystical  Fact  and  the 
Mysteries  of  Annuity  (1914),  The  East  in 
the  Light  of  the  West  (1022).  His  last  works 
are  Friednoh  Nietesche-ein  Kampfer  gegen  seine 
Zeit  (1926)  and  Ooethes  Geislesart  in  ihrer 
Ofteribarung  durch  semen  Faust  und  durch  das 
Marchen  von  der  Schlange  und  der  Lilie  (1020). 
Two  volumes  of  Mystery  Plays  were  published  in 
English  (1920). 

STEINMAN,  DAVID  BARNABD  (1886-  ). 
An  American  civil  engineer,  born  in  New  York 
City.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  at  Columbia  University.  Dur- 
ing 1910-14,  he  was  piofessor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Idaho,  then  had  charge 
of  the  depai  tment  of  civil  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(1917-20).  In  1921  he  identified  himself  with 
consulting  practice  in  New  Yoik  City,  and  made 
a  specialty  of  conatiucting  bridges.  Among  his 
notable  works  are  the  continuous  bridge  of  1550 
feet  at  Sciotoville,  Ohio,  the  Hell  Gate  arch 
bridge  over  the  East  River,  New  Yoik  City, 
the  suspension  bridge  at  Florianopolis,  Brazil, 
and  the  Carquinez  Strait  (cantilever)  bridge 
in  California.  He  was  also  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Detroit-Windsor  suspension  bridge. 
He  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  (1920)  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  addi- 
tion lo  numerous  articles  contributed  to  the  jour- 
nals of  his  profession,  ho  is  the  author  of  Suspen- 
sion Bridges  and  Cantilevers  (1911)  ;  Theory  of 
Arches  and  Suspension  Bridges  (1914);  Plain 
and  I fein forced  Concrete  Arches  (1915)  ;  Design 
and  Construction  of  Suspension  Bridges  (1922). 

STEINMETZ,  CHABLES  PROTEUS  (1803- 
1923).  An  American  electrical  engineer  (see 
VOL.  XXI).  Among  his  later  publications  were 
America  and  the  New  Epoch  (1916);  Theory 
and  Calculation  of  Electric  Circuits  (1917); 
Theory  and  Calculation  of  Electrical  Apparatus 
(1917).  Consult  Charles  Proteus  titemmetz 
(1924)  and  Magician  of  Science  (1926),  by  J.  W. 
Hammond;  and  Loki:  The  Life  of  Charles  Pro- 
teus Ktcinmcts,  by  Jonathan  Norton  Leonard 
(1929). 

STEKEL,  WILIIELM  (1868-  ).  An  Aus- 
trian psychiatrist  and  psychoanalyst,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  J*1!  end's  disciples.  Born  at  Bojan, 
Bukowina,  he  received  his  medical  degree  from 
the  University  of  Vienna.  Since  1908,  he  has 
shown  intense  literal y  activity  and  has  subjected 
over  10,000  individuals  to  psychoanalysis.  Of 
his  numerous  wiitmgs,  the  majority  have  been 
translated  into  English,  although  \\ith  more  or 
less  change  in  title  Most  of  the  following  are 
numbers  in  a  series  of  volumes-  Nervose  Acngst- 
zustande  und  ihre  Behandlung  (1908)  ;  Die 
Nprache  der  Traumc  (1911);  Die  Traume  der 
Dichter  (1912);  Der  Will  sum  Rchlaf  (1915); 
Onanie  und  llomoscxualitut  (1917);  Die  6V- 
schlechtskalte  der  Frau  (1920);  Die  Jmpotenz 
des  Mannes  (1920);  Psychosexuclle  Infantilis- 
mus  (1922)  These  volumes  are  part  of  a  great 
system  which  deals  with  all  disorders  of  affec- 
tive and  impulsive  life. 

STELLAR  EVOLUTION.  See  ASTRONOMY  ; 
PHYSICS. 

STEPHENS,  ste'venz,  JAMES  (1882-  ). 
An  Irish  poet  and  novelist  (see  VOL.  XXI). 
His  later  writings  include:  The  Rocky  Road  to 
Dublin  (1915),  Songs  from  the  Clay  (1915); 
Reincarnation  (1918);  Deirdre  (1923);  In  the 
Land  of  Youth  (1924)  ;  A  Poetry  Recital  (1925) ; 


Collected  Poems  (192G),  and  Etched  in  Moon- 
light (1928). 

STEREOCHEMISTRY.     See   CHEMISTRY. 

STERN,  stern,  L.  WILLIAM  (1871-  ).  A 
German  psychologist  (see  VOL.  XXI).  His  work 
after  the  Woild  War  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
mental  testing  and  to  the  psychology  and  philoso- 
phy of  personality.  Both  of  these  interests, 
though  laigely  ignored  by  the  Wundtinn  psy- 
chology of  an  earlier  geneiation,  weie  quite  popu- 
lar in  post-war  Germany.  Stein's  woiks  after 
1914  include  I  orgcdankc  zu  Weltanschauung 
(1915)  ;  Die  Psychologie  uwd  das  Personal  ismus 
( 1917 )  ;  (trundgcdanke  der  Personalistische  Phil- 
osophic (1918)  ;  Die  Intelhgcnz  der  Kinder  und 
JugendJuhc  (1920) 

STERNE,  ELAINE  (MRS.  GEORGE  D.  CARRING- 
TON  (1894-  ).  An  American  photoplay 
wiitcr,  born  in  New  York  City,  and  educated  at 
Columbia  University.  She  wiote  more  than  60 
photoplays,  among  them  the  Sunny  Jim  series 
and  The  (Jang  ller  photoplay,  The  Rinu  of  the 
Mothcis,  bi ought  hei  a  pi  i/e  of  $1000  in  1914, 
and  Without  Ilope,  a  second  prize  of  .$500.  In 
the  Collier  short-story  contest  of  1914,  she  won 
a  pii7e  of  $250  She  is  the  author  of:  Sunny 
Jim  (1916);  The  Road  of  Ambition,  a  novel 
(1917),  and  Over  the  Rcas  for  Uncle  Sam 
(1918). 

STEVENS,  EDWARD  FLETCHER  (1860-  ). 
An  AmcMcun  aiclutect,  bom  at  Dunstable,  Mass, 
lie  studied  design  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  in  several  offices  in 
Boston  and  New  York  After  pi  acticing  in  Home 
for  sc\ei«il  years,  he  bec.une  a  member  of  the 
film  of  Stevens  and  Lee  of  Boston  and  Toionto. 
He  planned  over  one  bundled  hospitals  and  in- 
stitutions in  various  cities  and  designed  also 
oveiscas  hospitals  during  the  Woild  War  He 
was  the  author  of  The  Am  mean  Hospital  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  (lev  ed  ,  1921). 

STEVENS,  GORHAM  PHILLIPS  (1876-  ). 
An  American  au-hitect,  bom  on  Staten  Island. 
He  studied  aichitecture  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  in  Europe  After 
a  year's  service  with  McKirn,  Meud  &  White, 
he  was  Carnegie  fellow  in  aichiteoture  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens 
(1903-05).  From  1912  to  1918,  he  \\as  diiector 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Aits  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Borne  and  from  1918  to  1921,  he  was 
piofessoi  in  charge.  lie  \\as  a  menibei  of  many 
societies,  and  the  authoi  of  Life  of  Charles  F. 
McKim,  and  of  conti  ibutions  on  Greek  archi- 
tecture to  vaiious  scientific  journals. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOL- 
OGY. A  nonsectarian  institution  for  men  at 
Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  founded  in  1870. 
The  enrollment  of  the  institute  increased  from 
453  in  1915  to  614  in  1922  and  diopped  to  476 
bv  1928.  Throughout  this  penod,  the  members  of 
the  faculty  inci  eased  fiom  37  to  51  and  the  li- 
biary  fiom  11,000  to  about  19,000  volumes,  all 
on  technical  subjects  A  United  States  Steam 
Engineering  School  was  established  in  1918;  the 
department  ot  electrical  engineering  was  moved 
in  1921  to  the  largei  of  two  bariacks  buildings 
bought  from  the  government,  and  the  space  so 
vacated  in  the  main  laboratory  building  was 
given  to  the  department  of  physics;  comprehen- 
sive examinations  in  elementary  and  advanced 
mathematics  were  made  requirements  for  en- 
trance foi  applicants  offering  certificate  credits 
for  admission  A  gymnasium  was  built,  and 
two  acres  adjoining  the  mam  building,  bought 
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in  1915,  making  in  all  about  22  acres  of  land 
including  the  original  "Stevens  Castle."  A  gift 
of  $35,000  to  found  a  chair  of  economics  of  en- 
gineering, in  memory  of  former  president  Alex- 
ander C.  Humphreys,  was  announced  in  1928. 
Productrve  funds  in  that  year  amounted  to  $2,- 
764,000.  President,  Harvey  Nathaniel  Davis. 

STEVENSON,  JAMES,  FIRST  BARON  OF 
HOLMTJURY  (1873-1926).  A  British  industrial- 
ist and  founder  of  the  Stevenson  rubber  control 
plan.  He  was  born  at  Kilrnarnock,  and  educated 
at  the  academy  there,  became  a  traveling  sales- 
man, and  then  lose  to  be  managing  director  of 
John  Wralker  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  distillers  at  Kilmar- 
nock.  He  became  piorninent  during  the  World 
War,  when  he  seived  in  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions in  vanous  capacities.  Subsequently  he 
was  a  member  of  numerous  government  boards 
and  committees.  As  chaiiinan  of  the  rubber 
investigation  committee,  he  formulated  the  plan, 
in  effect  from  1922  to  1928,  which  limited  the 
production  of  rubber  and  the  amount  exported 
from  Untish  centres  of  production,  thus  raising 
the  price.  In  1917  he  was  made  a  baronet,  in 
1922  u  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Geoige,  and  in  1925  a  baron.  France  made  him 
a  Comrnandei  ot  the  T^egion  of  Honor. 

STEWART,  DONALD  OGDEW  (1894-  ). 
An  Arneiican  humorist,  born  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  educated  at  Yale  University.  According  to 
his  own  story,  he  was  so  well  equipped  for  a  busi- 
ness career  that  he  turned  to  literature,  and 
wrote:  Parody  Outline  of  History;  Perfect  Be- 
havior (1922);  Aunt  Polh/'s  Story  of  Mankind 
(1923)  ;  Mt.  and  Mrs  Haddock  Abroad  (1924)  ; 
The  Crazy  Fool  (l»2r>)  ;  Mr  and  Mrs.  Haddock 
in  Pans,  France  (1920)  ,  Father  Williams,  novel 
(1928).  During  the  Woild  War ,  he  seived  as 
chief  quartermaster  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

STEWART,  SIR  JAMES  PHRVKS  (18G9-  ). 
A  British  ph\Hician  and  neurologist,  born  in 
Kdinlmigh  and  educated  at  the  urmersities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Jena  His  Treatises  on  Nervous 
Diseases  (Gth  ed  ,  1924)  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Spanish,  Geirnan,  and  Arabic.  He  also 
published  (with  Evans)  Nerve  Injuries  and  Their 
Treatment  and  in  1927  Intraciamal  Tumors. 
He  was  knighted  in  1921. 

STEWART,  JULIUS  L.  (1855-1919).  An 
American  painter,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
studied  under  Oe'iome  and  Madrazo  in  Paris, 
where  he  lived  the  gi eater  pait  of  his  life  He 
was  known  as  a  figure  and  genre  painter,  his 
style  l>ciiig  decidedly  French  in  finish,  but  his 
chaiactei  i/ations  of  American  types  were  excel- 
lent, paiticulnily  his  studies  of  ineinbeis  of  the 
Amur  lean  colony  in  Paris 

STEYFFERT,  LEOPOLD  GOULD  (1887-  ). 
An  American  por trait  painter.  He  "was  born  at 
California,  Mo,  and  \\aa  a  pupil  of  Chase,  be- 
coming an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1910.  He  received  the  Altman  Prize 
of  the  National  Academy  in  1918,  the  Palmer 
Gold  Medal  in  1923,  the  Logan  Medal  in  1924, 
the  Hearst  Medal  in  1924,  the  Stotesbury  Prize 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1920.  Jn  1925  he  became  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy.  See  PAINTING,  under  United 
Mates 

3TIDGER,  WILLIAM  LEKOY  (1885-  ).  An 
American  clergyman  and  author,  born  at  Mouirds- 
ville,  W  Va.,  and  educated  at  Brown  University 
and  Boston  University.  He  was  ordained  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  in  1914  and 
preached  in  San  Francisco  (1914-16)  and  in 
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San  Jos£  (1916-19).  He  served  during  the  World 
War  as  a  truck  driver  in  France  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  was  pastor  of  St  Mark's  Church, 
Detroit,  1920-25,  and  since  1925  has  been  pastor 
of  Lin  wood  Boulevard  Church  at  Kansas  City. 
His  writings  include:  Giant  Hours  with  Poet 
Preachers  (1918);  Soldier  Silhouettes  (1919); 
Star  Dust  from  the  Dugouts  (1919);  Outdoor 
Men  and  Minds  (1920);  Standing  Room  Only 
(1921 )  ;  Flash  Lights  of  the  Seven  Seas  (1921 )  ; 
Flames  of  Faith  (1922)  ;  There  are  Sermons  in 
Books  (1922);  Henry  Ford,  the  Man  and  His 
Motives  (1923)  ;  The  Symphonic  Sermon  (1923)  ; 
Finding  Uod  in  Books  (1924);  Spiritual  Mes- 
sages from  Fiction  and  Drama  (1927). 

STILL,  GEORGE  FREDERIC  (18G8-  ).  A 
British  physician  and  pediatrist,  born  at  Hol- 
loway,  London,  and  educated  in  arts  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  medicine  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  London.  Tie  is  professor  of  diseases 
of  children  at  King's  College,  Ixmdon,  author  of 
a  tevtbook  on  this  subject,  and  is  widely  known 
for  hib  discovery  of  the  malady  known  as  "Still's 
disease." 

STILLMAN,  JOTTN  MAXSON  (1850-1923). 
An  American  chemist,  born  in  New  York  City. 
After  graduating  from  the  Univeisity  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  studied  at  Strassburg  and  Wurzburg, 
and  later  received  his  Ph  D  degree  in  California. 
He  was  instructor  in  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  California  (1870-82)  and  a  commercial  chem- 
ist (1882-91).  In  1891,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  fust  faculty  of  Stanford  Universitv,  and 
in  1913  was  made  vice  piesident,  an  appointment 
•which  he  held  until  his  retirement  under  the 
age  limit  as  emeritus  in  1917.  His  ongrnal  in- 
vestigations included  researches  in  both  organic 
chemistry  arid  mineral  chemistry,  but  his  most 
important  work  was  on  the  history  of  chemistry 
and  included  a  life  of  Paracelsus  as  Physician, 
Chemist,  and  Reformer  (1920),  and  a  manuscript 
volume,  The  Story  of  Karly  Chemistry  (1924). 

STIMSON,  HENRY  LEWIS  (1807-  '  )  An 
American  lawyer,  cabinet  officer,  and  administra- 
tor ( see  VOL.  XXI ) .  During  the  World  War,  he 
served  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  305th  Field 
Artillery  and  as  colonel  of  the  31st  Field  Artil- 
lery, pait  of  the  time  in  France.  Later,  he  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps.  In  1927  he  was  sent  to  Nicaragua 
as  the  special  representative  of  President  Cool- 
idge  and  formulated  a  plan  for  the  pacification 
of  the  country  which  was  agreed  to  by  both  major 
parties  of  Nicaragua  and  successfully  carried  out 
through  a  general  election  held  under  American 
supervision  In  the  winter  of  1920-27,  he  had 
visited  the  Philippines  at  the  request  of  his  close 
friend,  Governor  General  Wood,  and  had  studied 
the  situation  there  as  an  unofficial  adviser  to 
( General  Wood  With  his  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  Philippines,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
General  Wood  upon  the  latter's  death  in  1927. 
As  Governor  General,  he  approved  the  Belo  meas- 
ure, passed  by  the  Philippine  Legislature,  which 
increased  the  departmental  autonomy  of  Frhpino 
administrators  while  strengthening  the  Governor 
General's  inspection  and  advisory  powers.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Legislature  thus  secured  was 
further  strengthened  by  his  selection  of  a  cabinet 
from  the  majority  party  of  the  Legislature  and 
his  appointment  of  a  Council  of  State,  composed 
of  all  members  of  the  cabinet  and  othei  natrve 
leaders.  His  administration  was  marked  by  tho 
virtual  disappearance  of  the  independence  agita- 
tion and  by  the  passage  of  measures  by  the  Legis- 
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lature  encouraging  the  investment  of  American 
capital  for  the  economic  development  of  the 
islands. 

In  March,  1929,  President  Hoover  appointed 
Colonel  Stimson  Sccietary  of  State.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  supervised  the  navel  disarmament  nego- 
tiations with  Great  Britain  and  the  other  naval 
powers  which  continued  thioughout  that  year. 
In  1929  he  leceived  the  honorary  LL  1).  degree 
from  Yale  and  New  Yoik  universities  He  wrote 
American  Policy  in  Nicaragua  (1927). 

STINNES,  HUGO  (1870-1924).  A  German 
industiialiut  and  financier,  bom  at  Mulheim, 
Ceimany.  At  19  years  of  age,  he  enteied  the 
mining  company  owned  by  his  fathei  in  West- 
phalia, where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then 
oigam/ed  his  own  company,  called  Hugo  Stinnes, 
Ltd,  the  whole  original  shaie  capital  being 
50,000  maiks  (about  $12,000).  His  first  im- 
poittuit  success  was  the  ci  en  ting  of  the  German- 
Liixemhuigci  Mining  and  Fouiidiy  Coipoiation 
— the  fiist  exemplification  of  his  famous  "\eiti- 
cal  trust"  building  The  company  owned  its 
o\\n  coal,  its  o\vn  oie,  and  its  foundries  foi  the 
inuiiufactuie  of  its  ]>ioduct  tlnough  all  its 
stages  He  extended  his  holdings  to  ships  and 
became  the  most  important  shipping  man  in 
Germany  He  oigam/cd  great  companies  foi 
making  lion  and  steel,  he  bought  forests,  cha- 
teaiis,  hotels,  rail  loads  He  owned  the  largest 
oil  concession  in  the  Aigentine,  the  gieat  elec- 
tncal  plants  that  aie  the  po\\ei  centre  of 
Itlienisli-Wcstphalian  mdustiy,  lime  kilns,  tan- 
neiies,  Hiigui  lefinenes,  iiioMng-pirture  conceins, 
and  vast  lands  in  South  Ameiica  When  the 
World  War  came,  Stmnes  giasped  the  tiemen- 
dous  opportunity  to  add  to  his  po\\er  He  was 
])artially  icsponsible  foi  the  iiithless  industrial 
exploitation  ot  occupied  Belgium  He  supplied 
war  materials  of  all  kinds  Then  he  began  to 
make  his  influence  felt  in  the  political  field 
He  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  in  1020,  and 
about  the  same  time  bought  many  ot  the  lead- 
ing Get  man  newspapers,  and  huge  interests  in 
pa  per -manufacturing  establishments  In  li)2I 
he  wan  busy  with  a  scheme  foi  a  supertrust  that 
would  contiol  eveiy  industiy  111  Geimany  and 
legulnte  pioduction,  transportation,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Gei man  markets,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  whole  \voild  His  financial  manoeuvres 
Meie  made  possible  only  by  the  steady  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Gciinan  cuiiency,  which  he  aided  by 
pi  eventing  the  stabilization  of  the  German  mark 
and  icpeatedly  bori  owing  money  only  to  pay  it 
back  in  inllated  papei  Many  books  weie  written 
about  him,  among  them  Kuit  Heiiny's  Stinnett 
und  seine  600,000  Arbciter  (1821);  Johann 
Rump's  Dei  Kaufman n  von  Wuhlheim,  a  novel 
about  his  life,  published  anonymously  (1022), 
and  he  is  also  included  in  Maximilian  Hai den's 
Kopfc  (1910-1924). 

STIRLING,  MATTHEW  WILLIAMS  (1896- 
).  An  Arneiicau  anthropologist.  He  was 
born  at  Salinas,  Calif.,  and  giaduated  at  the 
University  of  California  (1920).  In  1921  he 
was  appointed  assistant  curatoi  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  National  Museum,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  studied  Indian  burial  grounds  in  North 
Dakota  and  Indian  mounds  near  St  Peteisburg, 
Fla.  He  also  explored  archaeological  caves  in 
Southern  Fiance  and  Northern  Spam.  He  was 
in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  New  Guinea  for 
the  study  of  pygmies  in  1926.  In  the  World 
War,  he  was  an  ensign  in  the  U  S  Navy.  He 
became  chief  of  the  .Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  1 928. 


STOCKEB,  HARRY  EMILIUS  (1876-  ). 
An  American  clergyman  and  author,  born  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  educated  at  the  Moravian 
College  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Ordained  in  the 
Moravian  ministry  in  1902,  he  held  several 
pastorates,  taught  in  the  Moiavian  College  in 
Bethlehem  for  a  year,  and  then  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  New  York  City  in  1919. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  administrative 
committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Chuichefl 
and  held  offices  in  many  Moravian  church  organ- 
izations. His  writings  include  Hislory  of  the 
White  River  Indian  Mission  in  Indiana  (1917)  ; 
Moravian  Customs  and  Other  Matters  of  Inter- 
est (1918)  ;  History  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
New  York  City  (1922),  Home  Mission  History 
of  the  Moravian  Church  (1923). 

STOCKHOLM.  The  capital  of  Sweden  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  was 
419,440,  it  was  estimated  to  be  464,699  in  1928 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Stockholm's 
recent  pi  ogress  is  the  development  of  a  distinctly 
national  type  of  architecture.  This  type,  com- 
bining lugged  strength  with  modern  engineer- 
ing progieiss,  is  icllected  especially  in  the  public 
buildings-  the  City  Hall,  the  City  Law  Courts, 
the  magnificent  Royal  Technical  College  build- 
ings, the  Engelbrekt  Chinch  which  dominates 
one  of  Stockholm's  finest  residential  sections, 
the  stadium  erected  for  the  Olympiad  of  1912, 
and  the  Concert  Hall  which  adheres  to  classical 
tiaditions  The  City  Hall,  which  was  erected 
between  1911  and  1923  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000, 
was  dedicated  on  the  400th  ammersity  of  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  Swe- 
den's fiist  heredrtary  luler  The  hall  is  a  vast 
icctangulai  stiucture  built  of  native  brick  and 
crowned  by  a  lofty  square  towel  ,  beneath  the 
(•ounce  is  a  fne/e  ornamented  with  gilt  icliefs 
of  persons  eminent  in  Swedish  history  The 
hall  incloses  two  couits  the  laigei  (Citizens' 
Court)  is  open;  the  smaller  (Blue  Room)  is  cov- 
ered and  .is  used  for  official  banquets  and  similar 
civic  afFaiis.  Since  the  city  is  constantly  ex- 
panding on  the  mainland,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  erect  two  bridges  across  the  North 
Stream  at  an  estimated  cost  of  20,000,000 
clowns  ($5,300,000).  One  of  these  will  carry* 
street-car  lines  so  as  partly  to  eliminate  traffic 
congestion  in  the  older  section  of  the  city. 
Stockholm's  unique  out-dooi  museum  is  located 
in  Skansen,  one  of  the  city's  large  natural  parks. 
Its  old  farmhouses,  median al  wooden  churches, 
and  othei  buildings  depict  much  of  Sweden's  life 
in  the  past  and  the  present.  The  idea  of  this 
museum  was  conceived  about  50  }cars  ago  by  the 
well -known  ait  lo\er  and  antiquaiian,  Arthur 
Hazel ius,  who  desired  to  preset \e  for  posterity 
the  customs  of  the  Swedrsh  people.  Stockholm's 
harbor  is  the  largest  in  Sweden  for  import  trade. 
In  1928,  374  vessels  of  402,324  gioss  tons  were 
enteied  and  cleared  The  new  Free  Port,  which 
is  located  a  few  miles  fiom  the  town,  has  pioved 
an  important  asset  to  Baltic  shipping  trade. 
The  Stockholm  aerodrome  is  located  at  Linda- 
rangen 

STODDABD,  (THEODORE)  LOTIIROP  (1883- 
) .  An  American  author,  born  at  Brookline, 
Mass,  and  educated  at  Hanard  University. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Massachusetts  in 
1908.  His  writings  include.  The  French  Revo- 
lution in  Kan  Domingo  (1914),  Present-Day 
Europe— Its  National  States  of  Mind  (1917); 
The  Makes  of  the  War  (1918);  Harper's  Pio- 
tonal  Libra*  y  of  the  IVot/d  War,  vol.  vi;  The 
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World  at  War  (1919)  ;  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color 
Against  White  World-Supremacy  (1920);  The 
New  World  of  Islam  (1921) ;  The  Revolt  against 
Vitnlization  (1922);  Racial  Realities  in  Europe 
(1924);  Social  Classes  in  Post-War  Europe 
(1925)  ;  Scientific  Humanism  (1920)  ;  Reforging 
America  (1927);  The  Story  of  Youth  (1928). 

STOESSEL,  ALBERT  FREDERICK  (1894-  ). 
An  American  violinist  and  conductor,  born  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  From  1910-1913,  he  studied  the 
violin  under  W.  HCSH  and  E  Wirth  at  the 
Hochschule  fiir  Musik  in  Berlin,  where  he  made 
his  de"but  in  1913  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War,  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
making  his  American  de"but  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra  (1915).  In  1917  he  en- 
listed in  the  IT.  S.  Army  and  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  School  for  Bandmasters.  After  his 
return  in  1919,  he  became  assistant  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society,  and  in  1921 
was  elected  regular  conductor.  In  1923  he  was 
appointed  head  of  the  newly  established  Depart- 
ment of  Music  at  New  York  Univeisity.  In 
1925  he  was  elected  conductor  of  the  Worcester 
Festival,  and  in  1928  also  of  the  Westchestcr 
County  Festival.  His  compositions  include  a 
string  quintet;  smaller  pieces  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  Suite  Antique,  for  orchestra. 

STOKES,  ADRIAN  ( 1887-1 927 );  A  British 
physician  and  pathologist,  born  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland.  He  leceived  his  medical  degree 
fiom  Dublin  University  in  1911  and  carried  on 
extensive  rescaiches  m  pathology  there  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  when  he  joined 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  A  discovery 
made  by  him  that  infectious  jaundice  is  con- 
veyed by  rats  gave  him  an  intei  national  reputa- 
tion. In  1922  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
pathology  in  the  University  of  London.  He  had 
already  visited  Africa  in  1920,  as  a  member  of  the 
Rockefeller  Commission,  and  in  1927  after  an 
outbreak  of  yellow  fe\er  there,  he  was  requested 
to  rejoin  the  staff.  He  began  experiments  with 
chimpanzees  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  mode 
of  transmission  and  was  making  good  headway 
when  he  himself  was  fatally  stricken  with  the 
disease. 

.  STOKES,  ANSON  PIIELPS  (1874-  ).  An 
American  educationist,  born  at  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1896  and  from  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1900.  After  spending  several 
years  in  travel,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
Yale  University  in  1899,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1921.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1900  and  from  that  year 
to  1918  was  assistant  minister  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  New  Ha\en.  He  was  appointed  a  canon 
of  Washington  Cathedral  in  1924.  From  1917 
to  1919,  he  was  chaiiman  of  the  trustees  of 
the  American  University  Union  m  Europe,  and 
was  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  educational 
commission  of  the  Phelps  Stokes  Foundation. 
He  organized  the  Army  Educational  Commission 
and  was  founder  of  the  National  Commission  for 
Mental  Hygiene  He  was  decorated  by  several 
foreign  goveinments  for  his  work.  He  is  the 
author  of  Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale  Men; 
What  Jeau*  Christ  Thought  of  Himself;  Historic 
I  'niversitics  in  a  Democracy ;  A  Visit  to  Yale  in 
China ;  Yale  and  New  Haven 

STONE.  Subsequent  to  the  World  War,  the 
production  of  stone  in  the  United  States  has 
shown  a  steady  expansion.  The  high  rate  of 
activity  in  the  building  trade  and  in  railroad 


and  highway  construction  and  repair  has  had  a 
direct  influence  on  increasing  the  production  of 
stone. 

In  1927  about  130,345,260  short  tons  of  stone, 
valued  at  $198,661,622,  were  produced  m  the 
United  States.  Ihe  1927  output  established  a 
new  record  by  a  considerable  margin  as  the  pre- 
vious record  year  had  been  in  1926,  when  124,- 
490,300  shoit  tons  valued  at  $188,308,590  wcro 
produced.  The  distribution  of  the  various  kinds 
of  stone  produced  in  1927,  as  regards  quantity 
and  value,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  tabu- 
ation.  Crushed  stone,  which  represents  the 
greater  part  of  the  output,  is  used  largely  as 
i  ail  way  ballast,  road  "metal,"  and  for  concrete. 
Building  stone  includes  granite,  sandstone,  and 
marble.  During  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  use  flagstone  more  and  more  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Though  the  consumption  of  stone  has  shown  a 
healthy  growth  in  recent  years,  competition  has 
increased  and  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward 
lower  piices.  Many  of  the  laiger  stone  pro- 
duceiH  are  meeting  this  condition  by  increasing 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  their  productive 
operations  Pennsylvania  is  the  leading  State 
from  the  standpoint  of  stone  pioduction  Other 
important  producing  States  aie  Ohio,  Michigan, 
New  York,  and  Califoiina 


STONE    SOLD   TN   THE    UNITED    STATES   IN    1927 

(From  Rock 

Products) 

Short  Tons 

Value 

Crushed  stone 

94,948,770 

$97,  474,207 

Building   stone 

2,185,120 

40,595,127 

Monumental  stone 

358,130 

14,993,091 

Paving   blocks 

300,740 

3,583,100 

Curbing 

378,230 

4,939,716 

Flagging 
Rubble 

55,160 
809,020 

573,736 
988,108 

Rip  rap 

4,618,500 

4,716,731 

Flux  stone 

21,000,070 

15,985,525 

Refractory    atone 

l,3C2f92() 

1,710,708 

Agric.   limestone 

2,200,470 

3,300,704 

Manufacturing   industries 

5,352,  I.JO 

4,735,114 

Other   uses 

1,738,000 

4,005,395 

Total 


136,345,260   $198,661,622 


STONE,  HARLAN  FTSKE  (1872-  )  An 
American  jurist  (see  VOL.  XXI).  From  1910 
to  1924,  he  was  dean  of  the  school  of  law  at 
Columbia  University.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Drafting  Reseat  eh  Fund  and  fre- 
quently acted  as  adviser  before  legislatne  com- 
mittees in  both  the  State  and  National  govern- 
ments. Amherst  College  conferred  a  degree 
(LLD)  upon  him  in  1913.  He  was  appointed, 
by  President  Coolidge,  in  March,  1924,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  succeed  H.  M. 
Daugherty  and  was  made  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  again  by 
President  Coolidge's  appointment,  in  1925. 

STONE  AGE.     See  ANTHBOPOLOUY. 

STORAGE    BATTEBIES.     See    MOTOR   VE* 

TITCLES 

STORRS,  Lucius  SKYMOUR  (1809-  ). 
An  American  railway  official,  born  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  ediicated  at  the  Univeisity  of  Ne- 
braska. After  holding  various  important  posi- 
tions with  several  railway  organizations,  he  be- 
came the  vice  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Hail  road  in  1914  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association  in  1917  and  managing  director  since 
1925. 

STOVALL,    PLEASANT    ALEXANDER     (1857- 

).     An  American  diplomat,  born  at  Augusta, 

Ga.,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

He  edited  the  Athens  Georgian,  Augusta  Chron- 
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tele,  and  Savannah  Press,  and  became  the  owner 
of  the  last-named.  He  was  elected  to  the  Geor- 
gia House  of  Representatives  in  1902  and  again 
in  1912-13.  He  was  United  States  minister  to 
Switzerland,  1913-20.  In  1891  he  wrote  a  Life 
of  Robert  Toombs. 

STRACHEY,  stra'chl,  (  GILES)  LYTTON 
(1880-  ).  A  British  biogiapher.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came a  critic  whose  special  field  was  French 
literature.  He  published  Landmarks  in  French 
Literature  (1912).  Then  he  became  interested 
in  real  instead  of  fictitious  characters,  first  in 
Voltaire  and  other  Frenchmen,  and  then  in  the 
characters  of  the  Victorian  era  in  England.  In 
Eminent  Victorians  (1918),  he  developed  a  new 
and  fresh  manner  of  treating  the  lives  of  the 
eminent  dead,  which  was  continued  with  more 
assurance  in  Queen  Victoria  (1921).  His  later 
works  are  Books  and  Characters,  French  and 
English  (1922)  ;  Pope,  the  Leslie  Stephen  lecture 
at  Cambridge  ( 1 925 )  ;  and  Elizabeth  and  Essex 
(1928),  another  brilliant  account  of  an  English 
queen  and  hei  circle. 

STBACHEY,  JOHN  ST.  Low  (1860-1927). 
A  British  jouinahst  (see  VOL.  XXI).  In  Decem- 
ber, 192f>,  he  letiied  fiom  his  editoiship  of  the 
Spectator  because  of  ill  health,  but  continued 
to  be  an  intermittent  contributor  He  was  a 
fiequent  visitor  to  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  received  an  honoiaiy  LittD.  fiom  Columbia 
in  1925.  His  latei  publications  include  The 
Adventure  of  Living  (1922);  Economics  of  the 
Hour  (1923);  The  Referendum  (1923);  The 
Ktvcr  of  Life  (1924)  ;  The  Madonna  of  the  Bar- 
ncadcn  (1925)  ;  and  American  Soundings  (1920). 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  A  Brrtish  col- 
ony computing  the  island  of  Singapore,  the  is- 
land of  Penaug  (with  the  land  settlements  of 
Province  Wellesley),  and  Malacca,  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Total  area, 
1(500  square  miles;  total  population  in  1911,  714,- 
009  In  1921  the  population  was  883,769,  di- 
vided as  follows  Singapore,  425,912;  Pcnang, 
304,835  ;  Malacca,  153,522.  Males  numbered  557,- 
838,  females,  324,101  In  1918  theie  weie  m  the 
Settlements  274,574  Malays,  432,704  Chinese,  and 
94,213  Butish  Indians'  Immigrants  in  1927 
were  359,202  Chinese  and  150,132  Indians.  The 
population  in  1927  was  estimated  at  1,059,908, 
including  10,305  Europeans  and  Ameiicans 

Industry  and  Trade.  The  increasing  atten- 
tion which  the  natives  gave  to  rubber  cultiva- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  food  crops,  particularly 
rice,  led  to  the  dependence  on  imports  for  con- 
sumption needs.  Difficulties  ensued  when  the 
United  States  restricted  its  importation  of  rub- 
ber in  1918  and  when  neighboring  countries,  be- 
cause of  crop  shortages,  failed  to  send  sufficient 
quantities  of  rice.  Other  industries  declining  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  rubber  culture  were  coco- 
nut, clove,  nutmeg,  and  gambier.  The  leading 
activity  continues  to  be  commerce,  for  the  Settle- 
ments are  one  of  the  most  important  transship- 
ment and  trading  points  in  the  world.  Imports 
and  exports  for  typical  years,  inclusive  of  treas- 
ure and  trade  with  Federated  Malay  States, 
were:  for  1913,  £55,930,472  and  £45,375,132;  for 
1920,  £148,187,421  and  £119,471,984,  for  1921, 
£08,120,020  and  £58,025,105;  for  1927,  £146,512,- 
588  and  £126,880,783.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade  came  from  or  went  to  the  British  Empire. 
Principal  imports  in  1927  were  rice  and  other 
grains,  tin  ore,  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  fish,  sugar,  petroleum,  and  coal.  Prin- 


cipal exports  were  rubber  and  gums,  tin,  copra, 
spices  and  pepper,  tapioca,  pineapples,  and  rat- 
tans. In  1913  shipping  entered  and  cleared,  ex- 
clusive of  native  craft,  was  27,125,000  tons,  of 
which  15,251,000  were  British  In  1927,  39,693,- 
760  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy.  In  1923  a  causeway  was  completed 
across  the  Johore  Straits  to  connect  Singapore 
with  the  mainland.  This  made  through  train 
service  between  Bangkok,  Siain,  and  Singapore 
possible. 

The  port  of  Singapore  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing in  impoitance  in  lecent  years.  In  1923 
entrances  and  clearances  amounted  to  12,479 
vessels  of  20,512,572  tons,  an  amount  which  in 
1928  had  increased  to  19,410  vessels  of  29,389,813 
tons  The  commerce  of  1928  consisted  of  19,410 
merchant  vessels  of  29,389,813  tons;  42,303 
native  craft  of  1,676,989  tons;  and  124  men-of- 
war,  etc.,  of  420,252  tons.  Great  Britain  natu- 
rally ranked  first  in  merchant  tonnage  with  12,- 
280,244  tons,  followed  by  the  Netherlands  with 
0,435,707  tons,  and  .Japan  with  3,841,421  tons. 
New  deep-water  wharves  were  being  planned  as  it 
was  believed  that  Singapore  would  soon  occupy 
an  important  position  among  the  world's  greatest 
shipping  ports 

Oovei  ninent  finances  showed  increases  ovei  the 
period.  Revenues  for  1913  arid  1927  were  £1,- 
440,403  and  £4,386,9<)<>,  expenditures,  £1,221,338 
and  £4,579,548.  The  budget  for  1928  called  for 
revenues  of  32,910,545  Stiaits  dollars  and  expend- 
itures of  38,950,949  Stiaits  dollars.  The  debt 
totaled,  on  Dec  31,  1927,  £25,053,075  An  impor- 
tant source  of  rc\enue  is  the  government  monop- 
oly of  opium  The  goxeinor  of  the  Settlements  is 
also  high  commissioner  for  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  as  well  as  for  Brunei,  and  is  the  British 
agent  for  Noith  Bonieo  and  Sarawak.  Sec  FED- 
ERATED MAL\Y  STATES. 

British  North  Borneo.  A  British  protec- 
torate on  the  island  of  Borneo  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company 
and  for  which  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments acts  as  Biitish  agent,  as  he  does  also  for 
Sarawak  Area,  31,100  square  miles;  popula- 
tion (1921),  257,804,  mainly  Mohammedan  set- 
tlers and  native  aborigines  Europeans  numbered 
533;  Chinese,  37,856.  Revenues  for  1913  were 
£210,197  and  foi  1927,  £454,588;  expenditures 
for  the  same  years  wcie  £259,494  and  £250,440. 
Imports  for  tlie  ,\ears  1913,  l')20,  and  1927  were 
£034,538,  £1,284,438,  and  £1,224,705.  Exports 
for  the  same  years  \\ere  £803,115,  £1,405,771,  and 
£1,978,590  Rubber,  tobacco,  and  timber,  shipped 
to  Singapore  arid  Hongkong,  are  the  most  im- 
portant exports.  Opium,  an  official  monopoly,  is 
one  of  the  leading  souices  of  revenue.  There  is 
no  public  debt. 

Brunei,  br<5o-ni'.  A  British  protectorate 
southwest  of  British  North  Borneo  It  has  close 
commercial  relations  with  the  Straits  Settlements 
but  is  administered  by  a  Biitish  icsident  acting 
for  the  Sultan  Ahmed  Tajudin  Akhazul  Khairi 
Wad-din,  a  minor  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1924.  Area,  2500  squaic  miles;  population 
(1921),  25,454,  of  whom  35  were  Europeans  and 
1434  Chinese.  Kxpoits  are  cutch  (mangrove  ex- 
tract), coal,  rubbei,  and  sago.  Oil  was  discov- 
ered, but  not  in  paying  quantities.  There  is  a 
wireless  station  at  Brunei,  the  chief  town. 

Sarawak,  sa-ra'wak.  A  British  protectorate 
southwest  of  Brunei.  The  Governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  selves  as  British  agent. 
Aiea,  42,000  square  miles;  population  (esti- 
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mated),  000,000.  Imports  in  1927,  £25,604,546 
Straits  dollars,  exports,  49,786,143  Straits  dol- 
lars. Chief  exports  are  sago,  pepper,  rubber, 
liquid  fuel,  and  gold.  Trade  is  with  Singapore. 
Revenues  in  1927  were  6,243,005  Straits  dollars 
(from  customs,  opium,  gambling,  arrack,  and 
pawn-farm  taxes);  expenditures,  5,764,318 
Stiaits  dollars 

STRASSBURG,  shtras'bdorK.  An  important 
commercial  centie  of  France  and  former  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Alsace,  now  chief  town  of  the 
Department  of  the  Has-Rhin,  and  502  kilometers 
(311.9  miles)  fioni  Pans.  See  ALSACE  LOR- 
RAINE The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1926,  was  174,492  The  poit  of  Strassburg 
has  been  autonomous  since  1924,  when  the  French 
National  Assembly  appiovcd  the  bill  granting 
this  privilege  and  the  execution  of  important  con- 
structional woiks.  These  comprised  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  90  meters  broad  parallel  to 
tho  Rhine  River  and  connected  with  the  existing 
installation,  a  petroleum  dock  or  basin  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  Rhine,  six  inner  docks 
along  the  canal  fi outage,  and  extensive  lailway 
connections.  The  estimated  cost  was  nearly  250,- 
000,000  francs  Bcfoie  the  War,  the  Swiss  had 
built  an  inland  poit  at  T5asel  in  anticipation  of 
tho  improvement,  below  that  town,  of  the  channel 
of  the  Rhine,  which  is  normally  navigable  only 
during  the  sumniei  season  by  bulges  of  small 
draught.  Swiss  and  Geinian  opinion  favored  the 
impiovement  of  the  liver  either  by  regulation 
and  deepening  or  by  canalization.  The  French, 
howevei,  piessed  stiongly  for  the  construction  of 
a  lateral  canal  and  by  Clause  358  of  the  Tieaty  of 
Versailles  were  authorized  to  build  such  a  canal 
alongside  the  Rhine  between  Basel  and  Sti ass- 
burg  and  to  draw  water  from  the  liver  for  the 
production  of  electiic  powei.  The  French  claim 
was  upheld  by  the  Central  Commission  of  the 
Rhine  appointed  in  1925,  which  approved  the 
construction  of  the  canal  with  the  under  standing 
that  it  must  be  as  navigable  and  as  free  as  the 
river  itself.  In  1927,  the  fust  section  of  the 
canal,  that  between  Basel  and  Kembs,  was  begun 
by  France  and  wan  expected  to  be  completed  in 
1932  The  canal  and  its  locks  will  accommodate 
Rhine  barges  of  more  than  1200  tons.  Vessels 
using  the  port  of  Strassburg  in  1920  included 
more  than  3000  barges  with  a  capacity  of  more 
than  750  tons  and  nearly  250  tugs  of  from  500  to 
2000  horse  power.  The  traffic  of  the  poit  totaled 
3,200,000  metric  tons,  the  principal  commodities 
being  coal,  grain,  potash,  oies,  and  oil  Iinpoits 
accounted  for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  ton- 
nage. 

In  1926  the  restoration  of  the  famous  steeple 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Strassburg  which  had  been  in 
process  for  nt  rly  20  years,  was  successfully  com- 
pleted. The  wooden  piles  upon  which  the  steeple 
rested  for  nearly  six  centuries  have  been  sup- 
planted by  a  foundation  of  reenforced  concrete. 
The  municipality  contributed  approximately 
1,700,000  francs  to  the  fund,  and  after  the  city 
became  French  again,  the  Government  of  France 
gave  2,000,000  fiancs  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  city's  Historical  Museum  is  housed  in  the 
Grande  Bouchorie,  its  collection  including  docu- 
ments and  objects  relating  to  the  history  of 
Strassburg  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  entry 
of  the  French  troops  in  November,  1918.  The 
Imperial  Palace  in  the  German-built  quarter  is 
destined  to  be  converted  into  a  museum,  and  the 
former  Hall  of  the  Fiovmcial  Diet  is  occupied  by 
the  conservatory  of  music. 


STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS,  MILITARY. 
Military  strategy  is  the  science  and  art  of  pro- 
jecting and  directing  important  military  move- 
ments and  operations  with  the  object  of  securing 
advantageous  positions  of  supply,  attack,  de- 
fense, or  retreat,  and  deals  in  general  with  large 
forces  not  engaged  in  battle.  Military  tactics  is 
the  science  and  art  of  leading  and  manccuvring 
troops  on  the  battlefield  or  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  goal  of  both  is  the  same,  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  by  the  delivery  of  the  most  powerful 
blow  possible  at  his  weakest  point,  or,  when  act- 
ing on  the  defense,  to  pi  event  or  successfully  re- 
sist such  an  attempt  by  the  enemy 

Changes  in  Tactics  Developed  in  the.  War. 
The  basic  principles  of  strategy  were  little  af- 
fected by  the  test  of  the  Woild*War.  Although 
on  a  far  greatei  scale  than  ever  before,  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  armies  and  their  movements 
into  position  foi  attack  01  defense  did  not  differ 
essentially  fiom  the  methods  that  had  been  em- 
ployed 111  previous  wais.  The  tactics  employed, 
however,  undeiwent  some  modification,  owing  to 
the  ineieaso  in  fire  powei  of  weapons  in  use  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Wai,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  weapons  and  other  no\ol  war  material. 

In  early  days,  before  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms, shock  action  was  almost  entirely  depended 
upon  for  the  decision,  which  required  tactics 
utilizing  the  troops  in  masses  01  columns  The 
introduction  of  fiiearms  and  their  giadual  im- 
provement resulted  in  iiie  power  and  movement 
becoming  the  piedominant  factors,  and  brought 
about  deployment  of  tioops  on  a  wide  front  in  ol- 
der to  secure  them.  Experience  teaches  that  un- 
der present  conditions  neither  shock  action  nor 
fire  power  alone  can  win,  the  two  must  be  used 
in  combination,  and  modern  tactics  endeavor  to 
provide  means  whereby  fire  power  may  be  utilized 
to  open  the  way  for  shock  action  to  stiike  the 
decisive  blow.  This  blow  should  be  directed  at 
the  enemy's  weakest  point,  if  it  can  be  determined 
in  the  initial  deployment,  otherwise  a  mobile 
force  must  be  held  in  readiness  to  launch  an  at- 
tack against  the  weak  point  \\hen  it  is  revealed 

Dm  ing  the  fiist  phase  of  the  World  War,  be- 
fore the  lines  became  stabili/ed,  the  tactics  used 
in  combat  were  those  which  had  been  inculcated 
in  ponce-time  training,  tho  deployment  of  in- 
fantry being  made1  with  considerable  stiength  in 
the  skirmish  line  in  order  to  secure  fire  supcnor- 
ity  and  the  advance  bomg  made  by  successive 
rushes  of  assaulting  units,  the  attack  being  sup- 
ported by  artilleiy  fire  Tho  increase  in  lapidity 
arid  precision  of  artillery  lire  and  the  effective 
use  of  machine  guns  caused  a  thinning  of  tho  as- 
sault line  and  the  organization  of  the  attacking 
foice  in  greater  depth,  in  older  to  mmiim/e 
losses.  This  change  in  formation  also  gave 
greater  power  of  manoeuvre. 

In  defense  tho  tactics  woio  similarly  modified. 
After  the  first  phase,  when  the  linos  became  sta- 
bilized on  the  Western  fiont,  both  sides  occupied 
nearly  continuous  fiont-lino  tienches  extending 
from* Switzerland  to  the  Channel,  strongly  gar- 
risoned, dependence  boing  placed  on  tho  fire  power 
of  this  line  supported  by  an  artillery  ban  age  to 
repel  the  enemy's  attack.  The  heavy  losses  and 
almost  complete  destruction  of  the  front-lino 
trenches  due  to  the  artillery  preparatory  fire  of 
the  attacking  troops  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
modified  organization  of  the  terrain  whereby  the 
front  line  was  held  weakly  by  outposts  with  a 
main  line  of  resistance  at  the  rear  so  located 
that  the  attacking  forces  would  be  more  or  less 
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disrupted  when  it  was  reached  and  would  be 
beyond  effective  support  by  their  artillery  and 
consequently  more  easily  repulsed  by  counter- 
attack. 

Therefore,  organization  in  depth  was  adopted 
for  defense  as  well  as  for  offense.  The  conditions 
which  brought  about  these  changes  were  those 
due  to  the  introduction  of  new  weapons  and  de- 
vices and  a  supply  of  ammunition  in  greater 
quantity  than  ever  before 

Airplanes  and  tanks  and  the  utilization  of  gas 
were  the  major  influences,  to  which  should  be 
added  improved  machine  guns,  automatic  rifles, 
light  mortars  and  the  37-millimeter  gun  as  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  fighting  equipment  of  the  in- 
fantry. 

Airplanes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War,  air- 
planes were  few  in  number  and  were  used  prac- 
tically entirely  for  reconnaissance.  Very  rapidly, 
however,  their  use  was  extended  to  include  ob- 
servation and  direction  of  artillery  fire,  location 
of  front-line  units,  photographing  the  enemy  po- 
sitions and  transmitting  orders  and,  in  certain 
rases,  the  carrying  of  supplies  to  isolated  units. 
Then  machine  guns  were  mounted  on  them  and 
combat  planes  were  developed  which  fought 
aeiial  battles  to  decide  the  supremacy  of  the 
air  and  deny  to  the  enemy  the  aerial  observation 
which  had  become  so  important.  It  was  also 
found  that  bombs  could  be  dropped  from  them 
and  %hat  by  such  means  strategic  points  in  the 
enemy's  rear  could  t>e  effectively  attacked  AH 
these  various  uses  developed  to  a  gi  eater  and 
greater  extent,  it  was  even  found  pi  acticablc  to 
attack  the  enemy  troops  on  the  battlefield  with 
machine-gun  fire  and  bombs.  See  AERONAUTICS. 

The  use  of  anti-aircraft  guns  and  of  machine 
guns  to  prevent  observation  and  destroy  the  air- 
planes did  not  prove  of  great  value.  Veiy  few 
an  planes  were  destioyed  by  such  moans,  al- 
though well-directed  fire  forced  the  airplanes  to 
heights  where  observation  was  imperfect,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  most  effective  -way  to  keep 
the  enemy  airplanes  in  check  was  to  fight  them 
in  the  air  by  combat  planes  in  superior  force. 
The  control  of  aitillery  fire  by  aeiial  observation 
was  a  tactical  change  of  signal  value. 

Captive  Balloons.  These  also  were  effectively 
used  for  observation  and  control  of  aitillery  fire, 
although,  to  avoid  destruction  by  enemy  artil- 
lery and  airplanes,  they  had  to  be  kept  well  in 
the  rear.  Under  favorable  weather  conditions, 
however,  observation  was  good  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  stationary  position  and  direct  wire 
communication  were  great. 

Dirigibles.  The  great  cost,  long  time  of  con- 
struction, large  target  offered,  and  special  landing 
arrangements  required  prevented  dirigibles  from 
being  successfully  employed  and  having  extended 
use  during  the  War,  even  though  they  could  carry 
large  quantities  of  explosives  and  supplies. 
Their  principal  use  and  success  was  in  naval 
\v  ai  fare. 

Tanks.  Armored  motor  cars  with  machine 
guns  mounted  were  developed  before  the  War 
and  under  certain  conditions  were  effective  in 
reconnoissance  and  for  courier  service,  but  they 
could  operate  effectively  only  on  roads  in  fair  con- 
dition. The  invention  of  the  tank  produced  a 
machine  that  could  operate  across  country,  de- 
stroy wire  entanglements,  cross  trenches,  break 
down  light  walls  and  which,  armed  with  one- 
pounders  or  machine  guns,  proved  a  very  useful 
aid  to  the  infantry  in  attack,  heavy  tanks  usu- 
ally preceding  the  infantry  to  open  ways  through 


obstacles  and  cover  the  infantry  during  the  clean- 
ing up  of  a  captured  position,  light  tanks  usually 
accompanying  the  infantry  to  support  them  in 
their  attack,  and  to  destroy  enemy  machine-gun 
nestt. 

Gas.  The  introduction  of  gas  also  had  an 
influence  on  tactics.  The  cloud  attack  in  which 
gas  was  first  used,  and  later  the  concentration 
of  pas  on  certain  areas  by  means  of  gas  shells, 
assisted  an  attacking  force  by  compelling  the 
enemy  to  remain  in  shelters  during  the  advance 
or  fight  when  handicapped  by  wearing  masks. 
Many  kinds  of  gas  were  used  during  the  War, 
from  the  early  irritating  and  suffocating  types, 
such  as  chlorine  and  phosgene,  to  lachrymal  and 
blistering  types,  as  benzyl  bromide  and  mustard 
gas.  The  most  effective  were  phosgene  and  mus- 
tard gas,  although  tear  gas  and  other  types  were 
of  value  under  certain  conditions 

As  a  development  from  the  introduction  of 
gas  came  the  use  of  smoke  clouds  to  screen  the 
advance  of  an  attacking  line  or  to  cut  off  ob- 
servation by  the  enemy.  See  CUEMICAL  WAB- 

FARE 

Infantry  Weapons.  The  automatic  rifle, 
introduced  during  the  War,  provided  means  for 
maintaining  the  fire  power  of  the  thinner 
skirmish  line  and  enabled  concentrated  fire  to 
be  delivered  on  appropriate  targets.  Its  value 
in  holding  attacks,  and  in  covering  weak  points 
in  defensive  positions,  has  been  proved. 

Machine  duns — At  the  beginning  of  the  War, 
machine  guna  had  not  been  perfected,  were  com- 
paiatively  few  in  number  and  the  technique  of 
their  employment  was  in  an  experimental  stage. 
At  that  time,  the  German  army  was  gieatly  su- 
perior both  in  number  of  machine  guns  and  in 
trained  gunncis  The  impi ovemcnts  developed 
as  the  War  progressed  increased  their  reliability 
of  functioning,  and  cxpeiieuce  led  to  methods 
of  use  which  rendered  them  tremendously  effec- 
tive both  in  offensive  and  defensive  action,  in  the 
former  case  assisting  the  attacking  skirmish  line 
to  achieve  and  maintain  file  suponority,  as  well 
as  at  tunes  supporting  the  advance  by  indirect 
barrage  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  advancing 
troops,  and  m  the  latter  case  delaying  and  dis- 
rupting the  attacking  forces  by  concentrations 
from  concealed  positions  and  by  flanking  fire  de- 
livered along  the  belts  of  wire  in  front  of  strong 
points  and  centres  of  resistance.  In  open  war- 
fare, they  pnned  most  valuable  in  delaying  rear- 
guard actions.  In  1928  the  number  of  machine 
guns  in  the  machine-gun  company  of  an  infantry 
battalion  was  increased  to  12.  See  SMALL  ABMS 
AND  MACHINE  GUNS. 

Hand  Grenades. — The  position  warfare,  which 
lasted  so  long  on  the  westein  fiont,  called  for 
weapons  that  ~ould  deliver  high-angle  fire  in  or- 
der to  reach  narrow  trendies  at  short  range.  To 
fill  this  need,  the  hand  grenade  was  developed, 
at  first  a  crude  can  filled  with  explosive  and 
fired  by  a  time  fuse.  Fioni  this  beginning  came 
the  offensive  grenade,  with  a  thin  metal  case 
whose  fragments  could  not  injure  the  thrower 
but  which  produced  the  desired  effect  on  the 
enemy  by  the  shock  of  the  explosion;  and  the 
defensive  grenade,  thrown  from  a  protected  po- 
sition, with  a  heavy  metal  case  which,  when  the 
grenade  burst,  broke  into  fragments  and  added 
the  effect  of  the  flying  pieces  to  the  shock  of  the 
explosion.  Later  improvements  resulted  in  gren- 
ades filled  with  various  gases  and  chemicals  for 
special  uses.  The  invention  of  the  method  of 
discharging  grenades  by  liflc  flic  fiom  a  cup 
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placed  on  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  increased  very 
greatly  the  range  and  accuracy  of  fire. 

Trench  Mortars  and  One-Pounder  Guns. — An- 
other weapon  developed  for  high-angle  fire  was 
the  trench  mortar  varying  from  the  3-inch  light 
Stokes  mortar  capable  tor  brief  inteivals  of 
firing  40  or  more  12-pound  shells  a  minute  up 
to  6-inch,  8-inch,  and  larger  mortals  firing  heav- 
ier shells  at  a  lesser  rate  of  fire  with  greater  range 
and  more  destructive  effect.  Those  mortars, 
especially  the  light  ones,  which  could  be  fired 
from  concealed  positions  close  up  to  the  skirmish 
line  of  an  attacking  force,  proved  very  effective 
against  machine-gun  nests,  and  because  of  their 
high  trajectory  were  useful  in  laying  down  fire 
on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  hill.  The  mortals  and 
one-pounders  were  frequently  used  to  support 
advancing  infantry  by  direct  overhead  fire  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  machine  guns. 

The  37-mrn.  or  one-pounder  gun  was  intro- 
duced arid  also  proved  effective  against  machine- 
gun  nests  and,  when  supplied  with  special  am- 
munition, was  useful  against  light  tanks. 

Infantry  Equipment. — In  consequence  of  the 
successful  development  of  the  weapons  above  de- 
scribed, the  equipment  of  a  rifle  squad  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  1929  includes  one  auto- 
matic rifle  and  one  grenade  discharger.  A  how- 
itzer company  is  assigned  to  each  infantry  regi- 
ment equipped  with  three  light  mortars  and  three 
37-mm.  guns. 

Tactical  Value  of  Tanks.  The  value  of 
tanks  as  an  auxiliary  arm  of  the  infantry  was 
demonstrated  during  the  War.  In  the  organ- 
ization of  the  United  States  Army  in  1924,  one 
light  tank  company  was  included  as  an  integial 
part  of  an  Infantry  Division.  In  1928  the  com- 
pany includes  a  headquarters  platoon  with  nine 
tanks,  and  three  platoons  each  with  five  tanks, 
10  armed  with  37-mm.  guns  and  14  with  machine 
guns..  Light  tanks  are  transported  on  trucks  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  battle  front. 

Other  Changes  in  Tactics.  The  changes  in 
infantry  tactics  were  accompanied  by  some 
changes  in  artillery  tactics,  indirect  firing  being 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
interdependence  of  the  infantry  and  the  artil- 
lery was  emphasized  and  close  liaison  between  the 
two  arms  was  found  most  important.  In  order 
to  conceal  batteiy  positions  from  aerial  observa- 
tion, effective  methods  of  camouflage  were  devel- 
oped. The  rolling  barrage  to  precede  the  leading 
infantry  waves  in  an  attack  was  perfected  and 
was  made  possible  by  a  supply  of  ammunition 
such  as  never  had  been  available  before 

In  defensive  positions,  the  importance  of  licld 
guns  which  could  be  rapidly  advanced  to  bring 
direct  fire  on  tanks  was  recognized,  as  was  the 
desn ability  of  accompanying  guns  to  advance 
with  the  infantry  to  assist  in  reducing  enemy 
strong  points  too  heavily  fortified  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  infantiy  weapons. 

Cavalry  tactics  were  hardly  affected  by  the 
War,  as  the  conditions  of  warfare  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Marne  did  not  permit  the  utilization 
of  cavalry  to  any  important  degree.  It  seems 
apparent  that  the  future  use  of  cavalry  will  be  in 
open  warfare  largely  as  a  screen  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  armies  and  for  reconnoissance  in 
conjunction  with  the  air  service.  Cavalry  pa- 
patrols  can  secure  information  by  contact  with 
enemy  patiols  and  from  captured  prisoners 
which  airplanes  cannot  obtain,  while  airplanes 
can  quickly  forward  the  information  picked  up  by 
the  cavalry  as  well  as  that  which  they  obtain 


by   direct   observation   and   aerial   photographs. 

The  tactical  value  of  leadership  and  morale, 
of  training  and  discipline,  of  accurate,  well- 
aimed  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  of  team  work 
by  adjacent  units  and  of  effective  and  reliable 
intercommunication  was  impressively  revealed 
in  the  War.  See  ARMIES  AND  ARMY  ORGANIZA- 
TION; ABTILLEBY;  ORDNANCE;  CHEMICAL  WAR- 
FARE; WAR  IN  EUROPE;  etc. 

STBATIGRAPHIC  GEOLOGY.  See  GEOL- 
OGY. 

STBATON,  JOHN  ROACII  (1875-1929).  An 
American  clergyman,  Ijorn  at  Evansville,  Ind., 
and  educated  at  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.  After  being  or- 
dained to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  1900,  he  held 
pastorates  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore,  and  in 
1918  was  called  to  Calvary  Church  in  New  York 
City.  He  engaged  in  numerous  controversies 
over  modernism  in  religion,  vigorously  upholding 
the  fundamentalist  view  His  writings  include- 
The  Menace  of  Immorality  in  Church  and  Ktate 
(1920);  The  Heavenly  Home  (1920);  The  Gar- 
dens of  Life  (1921);  Church  vs.  Stage  (1921); 
Our  Relapse  Into  Paganism  (1921);  Dance  of 
Death  (1922)  ;  The  Old  dospel  at  the  Heart  of 
the  Metropolis  (1925);  The  Famous  New  York 
Fundamentalist-Modernist  Debates  (1925);  The 
Fakes  and  Fancies  of  the  Evolution  is  is  (192,r>)  ; 
and  Fiqh  ting  the  Devil  in  Modem  Babylon  ( 1929 ) . 

STBATTON,  OEORGE  MALCOLM  ('l865-  *  ). 
An  American  psychologist,  born  at  Oakland, 
Calif.,  who  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
California.  He  pursued  graduate  studies  at  Yale 
and  Leipzig  (PhD,  1890)  and  was  assistant 
professoi,  associate  professor,  and  dnector  of  the 
psychological  laboratory  at  the  Umveisity  of 
California  until  1904.  For  four  years,  he  was 
professor  of  experimental  psychology  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  since  1908  has  held  the  chair  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  California.  In 
the  World  War,  he  seivcd  as  head  of  the  psychol- 
ogy section,  Medical  Research  Laboiatory  of  the 
Air  Service  at  Mineola,  L.I  ,  with  the  lank  of 
major.  In  1908  he  was  piesident  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Kesearcli  Council  (1921-24) 
and  chairman  of  its  Division  of  Anthropology  and 
Psychology  (1925-20).  In  1928  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  is  advisory  editor  of  the  Psychological  Re- 
view and  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 
He  wrote  Experimental  Psychology  and  Its  Bear- 
ing upon  Culture  (1903)  ;  Psychology  of  the  Re- 
ligious Life  ( 191 1 )  ;  Thcophrastus  and  the  (heek 
Physiological  Psychology  before  Aristotle  (1917)  , 
Developing  Mental  Power  (1922)  ;  Anger,  Its  Re- 
ligious and  Moral  Significance  (1923),  and  con- 
tributions to  journals  upon  perception  of  change, 
eye  movements,  the  aesthetics  of  visual  form, 
i  ail  way  accidents  and  the  color  sense. 

STRATTON,  SAMUEL  WESLEY  (1801-  ). 
An  American  phybiciat  and  university  president, 
born  at  Litchfield,  111.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1884,  where  in  1880  he 
became  instructor  of  mathematics  and  physics 
and  in  1889  professor  of  physics  and  electrical 
engineering.  He  was  later  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  where  he  was  professor  of 
physics  from  1898  to  1901,  when  he  organized 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Wash- 
ington; he  was  director  of  the  Bureau  until 
1923.  In  that  year,  he  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  served  during  the  Spanish- American  War  in 
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the  United  States  Navy  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  secretary  of  the  committee  for 
aeronautics  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  during 
the  World  War  The  Elliott  Cresson  Medal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  was  conferred  on  him 
in  1912  and  in  1917  he  received  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Medal  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Dr.  Stratton  became  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Weights  and  Measures 
and  in  1923  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Assay  Commission. 

STRAUSS,  shtroiis,  RICHABD  (18G4-  ^  ). 
A  German  composer  (see  VOL.  XXI).  During 
1917-20  he  was  director  of  the  Akademische 
Meisterschule  fur  Komposition  in  Berlin.  In 
1919,  without  entirely  severing  his  musical  con- 
tacts with  Berlin,  he  accepted  the  directorship 
of  the  Staatsoper  in  Vienna;  but  protracted 
absences  on  extended  conceit  tours  over  all 
Europe,  North  Amerien,  and  South  America  seri- 
ously interfiled  with  his  contractual  duties  and 
bi ought  about  geneial  dissatisfaction  As  a  re- 
sult, Strauss  resigned  in  1924  and  did  not  con- 
duct in  Vienna  again  until  1926,  when  an 
agreement  was  leached  that  he  was  to  direct  only 
a  limited  number  of  pel  formances  as  guest- 
coiiductor.  After  a  triumphal  tour  of  South 
Ameiica  in  1920,  he  visited  the  United  States 
the  following  year  for  the  second  time  With 
several  of  the  gieat  oirhestras,  he  conducted  his 
orchestral  masterpieces,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  other  artists  appealed  as  pianist  in  his  own 
chamber  music  and  bongs  It  is  significant  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Smfonia  domestica, 
the  pi  ogi  amme  offered  only  works  written  before 
1900 

Although  in  lecent  yeais  Stiauss  has  been  by 
no  means  inactive  as  a  composer,  he  has  produced 
nothing  that  leaches  the  level  ot  his  early 
mastei  pieces.  E\ery  woik  beais  the  impress  of 
his  powerful  individuality,  shows  his  maivelous 
mastery  of  all  technical  re^oiiices,  but  the  ir- 
resistible melodious  sweep,  the  llaming  passion 
of  the  earlier  woiks  aie  missing.  The  ease  of 
Strauss  stands  absolutely  without  a  parallel  in 
the  histoiy  of  music  in  this  respect,  that  a  great 
career  is  cut  short,  not  by  death,  but  thiough 
lack  of  genuine  inspiiation.  Even  so,  Strauss's 
place  among  the  immoitals  is  a  heady  assured. 
His  great  symphonic  poems  mark  the  culmina- 
tion of  progiainme  music  and  have  definitely 
decided  in  the  affirmative  the  long  debated 
question  whether  "progiamme  music"  can  claim 
artistic  equality  with  the  older  "absolute  music." 
His  achievements  in  the  domain  of  the  art  song 
(Kunstlied)  have  secured  for  Strauss  a  place 
of  honor  among  the  immortal  masters  of  song. 
Of  his  dramatic  works,  only  one,  Der  Roscnkav- 
alier,  has  maintained  itself  in  the  standard 
repertory. 

The  list  of  works  given  in  the  main  article 
(VOL.  XXI)  is  completed  by  the  enumeration  of 
the  following,  operas,  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  (2d 
version,  Vienna,  1916;  3d  version,  Dresden, 
1917),  Die  Vrau  ohne  Schatten  (Vienna,  Oct. 
10,  1919),  Intermezzo  (Dresden,  Nov.  4,  1924), 
Die  agyptisohe  Helena  (Dresden,  June  6,  1928; 
New  York,  Nov.  6,  1928)  ;  the  ballets,  Schlagobers 
(Vienna,  1924)  and  Der  silbcrnc  Rchlussel  (Pest, 
1927)  ;  suite  for  orchestra,  Der  Burger  ate  Edel- 
mann;  Parergon  zur  Sinfonia  domestica,  a  piano 
concerto  for  the  one-armed  pianist,  Paul  Wittgen- 
stein; Festhymnus ;  Hochseitspraludium,  for  the 
wedding  of  his  son;  Drei  Hymnen,  for  solo  voice 


and  orchestra;  Die  Tageszeiten,  for  male  chorus 
and  orchestra,  for  the  Schubert  Centennial 
(Vienna,  1928).  Two  operas,  Feue'rsnot  and 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  had  their  American  pre- 
mieres in  Philadelphia  (Dec.  1,  1927,  and  Nov. 
1,  1928,  resp.).  Consult  H.  T.  Finck,  Richard 
Strauss:  the  Man  and  his  Works  (Boston,  1917)  ; 
R.  Specht,  Richard  Strauss  und  sein  Werk  (2 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1921 ) ;  IT.  W.  von  Waltershausen, 
Richard  Strauss  (Munich,  1921);  R.  Muschler, 
Richard  Strauss  (Hildesheirn,  1925). 

STRAVINSKY,  stra-vln'ski,  IGOB  (1882- 
).  A  Russian  composer,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  modernism  (see  VOL.  XXI).  In  1925  he 
visited  the  United  States,  appearing  in  perform- 
ances of  his  own  works  as  pianist  and  conductor, 
but  failed  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  as  his 
vogue  apparently  had  declined.  The  three  bal- 
lets, L'Oiseau  de  Feu  ( 1910) ,  Petrushka  (1911), 
and  Sacre  du  Print  cm  ps  (1913),  which  created 
a  sensation  at  the  tune  and  established  the 
composer's  place  as  the  leader  of  the  modernists, 
still  remain  his  highest  achievement.  In  these 
works,  spectacular  stage-effects  and  brilliant  or- 
chestration cleverly  conceal  from  the  average 
listener  the  appalling  poverty  of  musical  inven- 
tion. The  juxtaposition  or  superposition  of  in- 
dividual tones,  unrecognizable  as  melodic  or 
haimoiiie  combinations,  seems  to  be  determined 
by  chance  or  caprice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
later  woiks  have  been  performed  only  by  organi- 
zations devoted  to  the  piopagation  of  modern- 
istic music.  The  compositions  include  Renard,  a 
burlesque  (1917)  ;  the  ballets,  Les  Noccs  (1917), 
Pulcinclla  (1920),  and  Apollo  Musagetes 
(1928);  a  one-aet  opera,  Mayra  (1921,  which 
failed  of  success)  ;  Concertino,  for  btring-quartet 
(1923)  ;  a  piano  concerto  (1924);  (Edipus  Rex, 
a  scenic  oiatono  (1927). 

STBEEBUWITZ,  ERNST  (1874-  ).  A 
Chancellor  of  Austria,  bom  in  Mies,  now 
Czechoslovakia.  He  was  trained  for  a  military 
career  but  left  the  army  and,  after  further  study 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  enteied  business  as  a 
textile  manufacturer.  Dunng  the  World  War, 
he  held  administrative  posts  in  Vienna  and  after- 
waid  became  known  as  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
trialists of  Austria.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Christian  Socialist  in  1923,  and 
succeeded  Monsignor  Ignaz  Seipel  as  Chancellor  in 
May,  1929.  He  was  ioreed  to  lesign  n\e  months 
later  ( September  25 )  when  the  Austrian  Fascists 
disapproved  of  his  conciliatory  policy  towaid 
the  Socialistic  government  of  Vienna. 

STREET  CLEANING.  See  ROADS  AND  PAVE- 
MENTS. 

STREET  RAILWAYS.  See  MUNICIPAL  OWN- 
ERSHIP; ELECTIUC  RAILWAYS,  RAPID  TRANSIT. 

STREETS.    See  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

STBESEMANN,  GUSTAV  (1878-1929).  A 
German  statesman,  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  When  he  entered  the 
Reichstag  in  1907,  he  was  general  manager  of 
an  impoitant  union  of  manufacturers,  and  was 
identified  with  the  great  industrial  leaders,  such 
as  Hugo  Stinnes,  who  were  the  mainstay  of 
the  German  People's  Party.  He  was  at  one  time 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
In  August,  1923,  he  was  asked  to  form  a  minis- 
try in  which  he  was  also  Foreign  Minister.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  in  office,  the  Bavarian  revolt 
occurred,  and  there  was  much  disorder  through- 
out Germany.  He  announced  that  the  distress 
of  the  German  people  might  be  alleviated  by  a 
cessation  of  resistance  in  the  Ruhr  and  the  returo 
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of  the  former  Crown  Prince.  His  views  caused 
the  downfall  of  his  government  in  November, 
1923,  and  Dr.  Wilhelm  Marx  was  asked  to  form 
a  new  cabinet.  As  Foreign  Minister  (1923-29) 
Dr.  Stresemann  reoriented  Germany's  foreign  re- 
lations in  a  way  that  established  his  reputation 
as  the  country's  leading  post-war  statesman. 
He  effected  the  security  pact  with  France,  nego- 
tiated the  Locarno  Treaty,  obtained  the  entry 
of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Allied  nations,  and  in  1029  se- 
cured the  promise  of  an  early  evacuation  of 
Allied  troops  from  the  Rhine.  "He  also  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  adoption  of  the  Dawes  Plan 
(1924),  and  in  negotiations  in  1929  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Young  Plan  for  the  Dawes  Plan. 
In  1926  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
jointly  with  Aristide  Briand.  He  died  unexpect- 
edly in  Berlin  Oct.  3,  1D29,  the  morning  after  his 
intervention  in  the  Reichstag  had  averted  a  Cab- 
inet crisis  over  the  unemployment-insurance  law. 
See  REPARATIONS;  GERMANY,  under  History, 
LEAGUE  or  NATIONS. 

STBEUVELS,  STUN  (1872-  ).  Pseu- 
donym of  Frank  Lateur,  a  Flemish  author,  born 
in  Heule,  West  Flanders.  A  baker  at  Avelghan 


tive  character  of  American  trade-unionism,  the 
strike  as  an  economic  weapon  played  a  compara- 
tively minor  r61e.  While  there  were  strikes,  dur- 
ing the  period,  characterized  by  much  bitterness 
and  of  a  protracted  character,  it  may  be  said  gen- 
erally that  they  were  resorted  to  but  slightly 
by  American  labor.  The  high- water  mark  was 
reached  in  1917;  since  that  year  the  recession  has 
been  steady  and  marked.  The  following  table  of 
indexes,  based  on  1916  as  100,  compiled  by  the 
U.  S  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  shows  the  rela- 
tive number  of  disputes  from  1910  to  1927. 


TABLE  I 

Relative 

Relative 

Year 

number  of 

Year 

number  of 

disputes 

disputes 

1910 

100 

1922 

29 

1917 

117 

1923 

41 

1918 

88 

1924 

33 

1919 

96 

1925 

34 

1920 

90 

1926 

27 

1921 

63 

1927 

19 

1928 

17 

Table  II  shown  the  number  of  labor  disputes 
by  years  and  indicates  whether  or  not  the  woikers 
involved  had  trade-union  affiliation. 


TABLE  II. — RELATION  OF  WORKERS  TO  LABOR  UNIONS 


Relation  of  workers  to  union 

1916  1917  1919  1920 

Connected  with  unions              2,458  2,392  1,903  2,033  2,506   2,038 

Not  connected  \\ith  unions          440       209  3G2  143  137         62 

Organized  after  dispute  began         71         55  26  30  8            5 
Union  and  nonunion  workers 

Not   reported                                      814   1,794  1,062  1,424  760       280 


Number  of  disputes 
1921     1922     1923     1924     1925 
844    1,265    1,003    1,018 


37 
5 

12 
214 


77 
18 


164 


69 
14 
31 
72 


142 
16 
38 

87 


1926    1927    1928 
823    614      534 


93 
19 
15 

85 


67 

16 

5 

32 


Total 


66 
4 
4 

21 


3,789   4,450   3,353   3,630   3,411    2,385    1,112   1,553    1,1249    1,301    1,035    734      629 


until  1905,  he  wrote  stories  in  the  West  Flanders 
dialect  and  is  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
contemporary  Ixjw  Dutch  authors.  His  writings 
include:  Die  Oogst  (1900);  Duimpjcsbundcl 
(1902);  Openlucht  (1905);  and  De  Vlaschaard 
(1908),  translated  into  English  as  The  Path  of 
Life  (1915);  Hct  glomerijke  Licht  (1912);  Do 
landftche  woning  in  Vlaanderen,  a  study  of  Flan- 
ders architecture  (1913);  and  In  oorlogstijd, 
Augustus  191  ft— ,  war  narratives  (1915). 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  A  survey  of 
labor  disputes  during  the  period  since  1913  brings 
out  two  sharply  contrasted  periods-  the  war 
years,  when  efforts  to  promote  patriotic  coopera- 
tion between  capital  and  labor  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  to  a  markedly  low  level;  and  the 
post-war  period,  when,  with  generally  unsettled 
conditions  and  a  dimmshed  effort  for  arbitration, 
the  number  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  persons 
affected  rose  quickly  in  many  countries,  to  a 
hitherto  unprecedented  figure,  only  to  fall  off 
again  after  1920.  An  interesting  experiment 
during  the  period  was  the  effort  of  the  Australian 
states  to  prohibit  strikes  and  lockouts,  although 
the  original  act  did  not  prove  satisfactory  and 
was  replaced  in  1918  by  a  new  measure  which 
made  strikes  illegal  only  in  certain  specified  in- 
dustries and  public  agencies  and  where  walkouts 
occur  within  14  days  after  notice  of  intention 
to  strike.  Another  interesting  movement  was  the 
step  taken  by  employers  in  Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  to  insure  themselves 
against  strikes,  as  an  offset,  they  claimed,  to  the 
protection  that  the  worker  had  in  his  strike  bene- 
fits. See  PICKETING  ;  SABOTAGE;  and  INJUNCTION. 

United  States.    As  a  result  of  the  conserva- 


Wliat  were  the  principal  causes  of  dispute? 
For  the  period  1910-17,  strikes  and  lockouts  for 
wages  only  accounted  for  27  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal; hours  only  accounted  for  3  per  cent;  recogni- 
tion of  trade  union  only  accounted  for  10  per 
cent;  wages  and  other  causes  accounted  for  48 
per  cent;  hours  and  other  causes  accounted  for 
11  per  cent;  recognition  and  other  causes  ac- 
counted for  23  per  cent. 

Table  III  shows  the  number  of  disputes  for 
which  the  number  of  employees  was  reported.  It 
is  significant  to  note  the  decline  after  1919  and 
the  particularly  small  number  of  strikes  in  the 
year  1927,  as  compared  with  1919. 

TABLE  TIT — NUMBER  OF  DISPUTES  FOR  WHICH 
NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYEES    IS    REPORTED,    AND 
TOTAL    AND    AVERAGE    NUMBER    INVOLVED 
Disputes  in  which  number  of  employees  is 
reported 

Average  number 

Tear          Number  of  Number  of          of  ernplo)  ees 

disputes  employees  per  dispute 

1916  2,667        1,599,937          600 

1917  2,325        1,227,254          528 

1918  2,151        1,239, 9K9          576 

1919  2,665        4,160,348        1,561 

1920  2,226        1,463,054          657 
1923      1,785        1,099,247          616 

1922  699        1,612,562        1,794 

1923  1,199          756,584          631 

1924  898          654,641          729 

1925  1,012         428,416         423 

1926  783          329,592          421 

1927  734          349,434          476 

1928  629         357,145         568 

Table  IV  presents  the  results  of  the  disputes 
ending  in  each  year  and  Table  V  gives  the  dura- 
tion of  these  disputes. 
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TABLE  IV—  RESULTS  OF  DISPUTES  ENDING 

IN  EACH  YEAR 

Result 

Number  of  disputes  ending  in  — 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921  1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

In  favor  of  employers 

748 

395 

465 

687 

677 

701    248 

3G8 

283 

253 

226 

169 

272 

In  favor  of  employees 

749 

631 

627 

627 

472 

256    259 

403 

354 

349 

288 

235 

197 

Compromise 

777 

720 

691 

797 

448 

291    105 

168 

138 

138 

147 

129 

160 

Employees     returned    pendi 

ing 

arbitration 

73 

137 

204 

50 

Gl 

80      36 

46 

45 

51 

36 

29 

3 

Jurisdictions!    and    probes 

. 

14 

Not   reported 

101 

191 

211 

59 

214 

198    M3 

160 

139 

198 

83 

77 

10* 

Total 

2,448 

2,074 

2,198 

2,220 

1,872 

1,526    741 

1,145 

959 

989 

780 

G39 

656 

*  Results  of   seven   strikes   undetermined 


TABLE  V  — NUMBER  OF  DISPUTES  FOR  WHICH 
DURATION   IS  KNOWN,   AND  TOTAL   AND  AVER- 
AGE  DURATION 
Number  of 
disputes 


Year  in  which 

for  which 

Total 

Average 

disputes  ended 

duration 
IH  reported 

duration 
(da>«) 

duration 
(days) 

1916 

2,116 

49,fi8() 

23 

1917 

1  ,435 

26,981 

19 

1918 

1,709 

29,895 

37 

1919 

1,855 

fi!i,930 

34 

1920 

1,321 

51,84)3 

39 

1921 

1,258 

64,231 

51 

1922 

580 

21,136 

37 

1923 

9G8 

23,177 

24 

1924 

957 

28,588 

30 

1925 

879 

23,809 

27 

1926 

738 

18.805 

25 

1927 

669 

15,865 

24 

1928 

65h 

17,997 

27 

An  account  of  the  more  important  strikes  dur- 
ing the  period  under  review  follows  A  stiikc 
marked  by  much  violence  occurred  in  1913-14 
among  the  Colorado  coal  miners,  giving  rise  to 
several  sangumaiy  conflicts  and  the  burning  of  a 
tent  colony  in  which  2  women  and  1 1  children 
were  suffocated.  While  the  objects  of  this  strike 
— better  working  conditions,  8-hour  day,  highei 
wages,  and  recognition  of  the  union — were  not 
gained  aftei  moie  than  a  >ear  of  struggle,  a  Fed- 
eral investigation  of  the  situation  uncovered  con- 
ditions at  the  mines  which  were  obviously  in  need 
of  remedy  and  the  operators  were  threatened  with 
Federal  intervention  if  outbreaks  continued  to  oc- 
cur. In  the  same  year,  theie  weie  serious  dis- 
orders in  connection  with  a  strike  among  the  coal 
miners  of  West  Virginia  and  the  bilk  woikers  of 
Paterson.  During  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
War,  strikes  became  numerous,  partly  because 
the  workers  sought  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
share  of  the  large  war  profits,  in  part  because  it 
seemed  oppoitune  to  demand  the  betterment  of 
conditions  and,  perhaps  to  some  small  extent,  be- 
cause of  the  activities  of  foreign  agents  In  1916 
four  railroad  brothel  hoods  and  the  i  ail  way  repre- 
sentatives came  to  a  deadlock  In  the  aibitra- 
tions  that  followed,  President  Wilson's  plan, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  men,  was  rejected  by 
the  railroads,  this  situation  bringing  about  the 
passage  of  the  Adamson  Law,  fixing  the  legal 
standard  of  a  day's  work  at  eight  hours,  and  forc- 
ing the  railroads  to  acceptance.  During  the 
War,  in  an  organized  effort  to  substitute  medi- 
ation for  the  strike  and  lookout,  thus  oln  iating 
loss  of  time  in  that  emeigency,  a  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  was  formed  in  1917,  with 
Samuel  (Jompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  as  chairman,  and  with  sub- 
committees on  various  phases  of  the  question, 
such  as  wages  and  hours,  mediation  and  concili- 
ation, welfare  work,  cost  of  living,  and  domestic 
economy.  The  Labor  Adjustment  Committee, 
consisting  of  three  representatives  each  of  the 


Government,  employers,  and  employees,  was  cre- 
ated, and  immediately  made  itself  felt  in  prevent- 
ing threatened  strikes  in  the  West  coast  ship- 
yards and  among  the  Easi  coast  longshoremen; 
it  finally  effected  a  settlement  of  the  strike  in  the 
copper  mines  of  the  Southwest,  in  connection 
with  the  latter  strike,  a  wholesale,  unauthorized 
deportation  of  miners — some  of  them  members  of 
the  T.W.W.  (qv.) — from  Jeiome  and  Bisbee, 
Ariz  ,  caused  a  great  stir.  About  this  time,  a 
general  disorganization  of  the  lumber  industry  in 
the  Northwest,  by  strikes,  gained  for  the  workers 
the  8-hour  day.  An  outbreak  among  machinists 
engaged  on  war  work  at  Bridgepoit  was,  in  spite 
of  concessions  to  the  workers,  finally  quieted  only 
by  an  ultimatum  threatening  blacklisting  of  the 
men  from  all  war  work.  This  period,  which  had 
been  one  of  comparative  quietude,  was  broken  by 
the  Armistice 

In  1919  in  Seattle,  25,000  shipyard  workers 
went  out,  bringing  on  a  general  strike  in  that  city 
which  affected  about  00,000  workmen.  It  was 
uiibuccessful.  W7hen  the  Boston  policemen  in 
that  year  went  out  on  strike  to  secure  recognition 
of  their  union,  their  posts  weie  filled  by  other 
men.  Another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  compel 
recognition  of  a  union  was  that  of  the  steel  woik- 
ers, about  300,000  of  whom  walked  out  in  Sept- 
ember, 1919  Judge  Gary  lefused  to  confer  with 
the  union  leaders  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
not  representative  of  a  large  number  of  the  work- 
ers Federal  troops  were  finally  called  in  before 
the  men  retuined  to  work.  In  New  York  City 
in  1919,  there  were  actors'  and  longshoremen's 
strikes,  and  a  printers'  lockout  In  that  year,  a 
strike  among  bituminous  coal  miners,  affecting 
about  425,000  men,  was  called  off  after  two  weeks, 
and  the  difficulties  settled  aftei  six  weeks  upon 
the  terms  proposed  by  President  Wilson.  There 
were  125  unauthorized  sti  ikes  in  1919,  affecting 
1,053,250  men.  Of  the  4,154,733  workers  who 
weie  involved  in  all  strike  movements  in  that 
year  (1919),  not  less  than  400,000  were  in  the 
clothing  tiades,  178,000  in  textile  work  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  England,  330,000  in  shipyards, 
430,000  in  the  building  tiades 

The  yeai  1922  was  marked  by  a  serious  strike, 
which  tied  up  practically  the  entire  coal  in- 
dustiy.  For  the  first  time,  anthracite  and  bi- 
tuminous mines  were  simultaneously  affected. 
The  walkout,  following  attempts  to  reduce  wages, 
began  on  Maich  31.  The  bituminous  strike 
ended  August  15,  the  anthracite  miners  did  not 
return  until  the  beginning  of  September  (see 
COAL).  In  August,  010,000  men  were  out. 
There  was  an  outbreak  of  violence  at  Herrin,  111., 
following  the  shooting  of  two  union  pickets  by 
armed  guards,  19  nonunion  miners  were  killed 
and  30  wounded  by  an  armed  rnob  Both  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  strikes  were  terminated 
by  an  extension  of  previous  contracts  from  Mar. 
31,  1922,  to  a  date  in  1923,  and  by  agreements  for 
further  conference. 
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As  a  result  of  this  situation,  and  fulfilling  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  men  went  back  to 
work,  in  September,  1922,  Congress  created  the 
United  States  Coal  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  all  phases  of  the  production, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  coal,  and  re- 
lationships between  operator  and  worker,  with  a 
view  to  lecommeiiding  remedial  legislation.  This 
year  was  notable  also  for  the  nation-wide  strike 
among  lailway  shopmen,  involving  400,000  men 
and  seriously  tying  up  the  entne  tiansportation 
system.  A  strike  of  1, 55,000  anthracite  miners  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1923  lasted  only  10  days,  the 
workers  gaining  a  10  per  cent  increase  of  wages 
but  being  denied  the  check-off  and  the  closed  shop. 
The  pressmen's  strike  in  New  Yoik  City,  Septem- 
ber 18-26  of  that  year,  was.  significant  from  the 
point  of  view  of  union  discipline:  the  local  union 
having  defied  the  main  authority  body,  its  charter 
was  canceled  and  the  international  organization 
supplied  pressmen  to  fill  the  strikers'  places. 

One  of  the  most  sciious  stnkes  in  the  labor 
annals  of  the  United  States  started  on  Sept.  1, 
1925,  when  158,000  coal  miners  in  the  anthracite 
fields  downed  tools.  The  strike  area  covered  500 
squaie  miles  lying  in  Pennsyhania  and  West 
Virginia  and  the  strike  shut  clown  828  mines  and 
272  collcries  owned  by  135  companies.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  strike,  the  pi  ire  of  anthracite  mounted 
from  $14  to  $30  a  ton  by  Jan.  1,  192G  Not  until 
Feb.  18,  1920,  did  a  settlement  come  and  then  it 
ended  in  a  compromise  over  the  issues  involved 
(lecognition  of  the  union,  wage  increases,  a  5-day 
week,  spread  over  the  work  period).  In  1926 
the  important  strikes  weie  laigely  left-wing  in 
character.  The  textile  strike  of  Passaic  in  1926 
was  lead  by  a  Communist  and  involved  11,700 
woikers  After  lasting  for  almost  a  year,  the 
stnke  was  bellied  wilh  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Communist  organizer,  Albert  Weisboid,  and  with 
the  organization  of  the  slnkeis  into  a  ciaft  union 
under  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  The  woikers,  however,  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  10  per  cent  wage  cut  that  had 
been  one  of  the  leading  leasons  foi  the  calling 
of  the  strike.  In  New  York  City  in  the  same 
year,  the  fuirieis  and  the  cloak-  and  suit-makers 
struck  as  a  result  of  a  struggle  between  the  lefts 
and  the  rights  for  the  control  of  their  unions 
The  lefts  for  the  lime  being  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing the  funieis'  union  after  a  pailicularly  bitter 
struggle  and  won  their  outstanding  demand  for 
the  5-day  week;  but  in  the  cloak-  and  suit- 
makers'  stiike,  which  involved  40,000  persons  and 
lasted  for  half  a  year,  the  lefts  were  defeated  and 
the  International  Union  succeeded  in  disbanding 
the  joint  board  in  control.  The  strike  almosl 
ended  in  the  bieakup  of  the  union.  The  bitteiest 
strike  in  recent  American  labor  history  ended  in 
July,  1928,  when  the  bituminous  mine  workers 
returned  to  the  mines  with  all  their  demands  lost 
and  the  union  practically  wrecked.  The  strike 
had  started  in  April,  1927,  to  enforce  the  Jack- 
sonville scale  of  wages  which  the  operatives  were 
seeking  to  abandon  in  the  central  competitive 
field  because  of  overproduction  and  the  ruinous 
competition  of  the  nonunion  mines  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Some  200,000  men,  on  the  call  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  downed  tools  in  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Ohio,  and  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  In  the  midsummer  of  1927, 
the  miners  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  had  re- 
turned to  the  mines  on  the  basis  of  the  Jackson- 
ville scale,  leaving  the  miners  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  carry  on  their  losing  struggle.  The 


strike  was  sanguinary  and  was  characterized  by 
a  good  deal  of  violence  and  bad  blood.  While  the 
cause  of  the  miners  evoked  much  popular  sympa- 
thy and  even  the  United  States  Senate  showed 
its  approval  of  their  position,  it  became  evident 
as  the  year  1927  was  drawing  to  a  close  that 
nothing  could  save  the  strikers.  A  minority 
group  in  the  union  tried  to  continue  the  strike, 
but  to  no  avail.  On  July  18,  1928,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  gave  its  consent  to  the  district 
unions  to  effect  what  agreements  they  could  on 
the  basis  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Jacksonville 
scale  In  1922  the  United  States  Mine  Workers 
had  500,000  members;  it  was  computed  that  in 
1 928,  at  the  end  of  the  sti  ike,  only  1 00,000  mem- 
bers were  left  How  disastrously  the  strike  had 
ended  may  be  ween  fiom  the  fact  that  the  minci« 
of  Illinois  weie  compelled  to  accept  a  wage  scale 
of  $6.10  (they  had  won  the  Jacksonville  scale  of 
$750  in  1927),  the  Pennsylvania  miners  had  to 
accept  a  scale  of  $5,  as  did  also  the  Ohio  miners. 
The  nnneis  were  completely  under  the  thumbs  of 
the  operators  with  the  spread  of  the  open  shop 
and  the  presence  of  a  suiplus  of  100,000  miners 
in  the  industry. 

On  Apr.  16/1928,  the  cotton  textile  operatives 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass  ,  called  a  general  strike  in 
reply  to  an  announced  wage  reduction  of  10  per 
cent.  The  workers  refused  to  postpone  then 
strike  vote  when  the  manufactuiers  promised  to 
put  off  the  wage  cut  and  25,000  operatives  went 
out  in  25  plants  Only  one-thud  of  the  stnkeis 
were  reported  to  be  unionized.  After  a  terrible 
struggle  of  25  weeks,  on  October  6,  the  unions 
voted  to  return  to  the  shops  with  a  wage  cut  of 
5  per  cent  but  the  promise  of  a  30  days'  notice  of 
future  wage  reductions 

In  1929  a  series  of  stiikes  broke  out  in  the 
textile-mill  distucts  of  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  A.  F.  of  L  and  Communist  organiz- 
eis  to  bring  about  better  living  conditions  in  the 
South's  new  industiial  areas  Many  of  these 
strikes,  particularly  in  Gastonia  and  Marion, 
N.  C,  weie  accompanied  by  bloodshed.  The 
strikes  were  generally  unsuccessful  Public 
opinion,  however,  was  aroused  against  the  ciuel 
"sweating"  of  men  and  women  in  these  new  mill 
towns. 

Canada.  The  labor  history  of  Canada  indi- 
cated a  state  of  industiial  peace  very  similar  to 
that  existing  in  the  United  Slates  For  example, 
in  1927  the  time  lost  in  strikes  and  lockouts  was 
less  than  in  any  year  after  1915  and  the  number 
of  employees  involved  was  less  than  in  any  year 
since  1916  No  single  strike  in  1927  in\olved 
more  than  5000  employees  nor  did  any  strike  lose 
more  than  50,000  working  days  In  1927  theie 
were  79  strikes  in  progress  m  which  22,683  work- 
ers were  imolved  and  in  which  165,288  days  were 
lost.  This  state  of  affairs  may  be  compared  with 
the  year  1919  (the  stormiest  since  1913),  when 
298  strikes  involved  138,988  workers  and  in 
which  the  total  number  of  days  lost  was  3,942,- 
189  For  1913  the  figures  had  been  113  strikes, 
39,536  workers,  and  1,287,678  dajs  lost. 

See  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  GERMANY,  under  His- 
tory, for  accounts  of  the  gicat  strikes  in  these 
countries  during  the  post-war  period  The  Eng- 
lish general  strike  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  the 
coal  miners,  is  treated  in  detail. 

STRONG,  BENJAMIN  ( 1 872-1 928 ) .  An  Amer- 
ican banker,  who  was  born  at  Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  and  attended  public  schools  at  Montclair, 
N.  J.  After  serving  as  a  bank  clerk  in  New  York 
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City  for  several  years,  he  was  made  secretary 
of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust 
companies.  In  1004  ho  became  secretary  of  the 
Banker's  Trust  Company,  later,  vice  president, 
and  in  1914,  president.  He  was  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  Federal  Keserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
holding  that  office  from  November,  1914,  to  his 
death  in  1928.  As  chairman  of  the  open-market- 
invcstment  committee,  he  was  influential  in 
formulating  the  Federal  Reserve  policy  during 
the  trying  years  ot  tho  Woild  War  and  after 
Fedeial  Reserve  loans  that  he  had  an  impoitant 
part  in  initiating  helped  greatly  to  stabilize 
financial  conditions  in  Poland,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  in  11)1!) 
and  was  awai  ded  the  highest  rank  in  the  Order  of 
Polonia  Restituta  in  1<)27. 

STRONG,  WILLIAM  WALKER  (1883-  ). 
An  Amei  ican  physicist,  born  at  Good  Hope,  Pa. 
JJe  studied  at  Dickinson  College  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins  lie  was  a  Camegie  assistant  in 
physics  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  dining  1911-13, 
professor  of  electnc  theoiy  at  the  University  of 
Pittsbuigh.  In  1013  he  became  president  of  the 
Scientific  Instrument  and  Klcctric  Machine  Com- 
pany During  the  World  Wai,  he  developed  a 
gas  mask,  and  in  1921,  discovered  the  effect  of 
magnetic  psychoanalysis  In  addition  to  many 
papeis  conti  ibuted  to  scientific  join  mils,  he  wrote 
The  Absorption  Spectra  of  Solutions  (2  vols , 
1910-1911),  The  A>M7  Science ^  of  Fundamental 
J'hysicft  (1918)  ;  The  New  Philosophy  of  Modern 
Ncicnrc  (1920)  ;  and  Immortality  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Thought  (1923) 

STRUCTURAL   GEOLOGY.     See   GEOLOGY 

STRUCTURALISM.  See  CONSCIOUSNESS  AND 
THE  UNCONSCIOUS 

STRUMPELL,  Hhti  uin'prl,  ADOLF  ( 1 853- 
192f>)  A  ( i ei man  physician,  who  specialized  in 
inteinal  medicine  and  neuiology  In  1883  he 
wrote  the  first  edition  of  a  textbook  on  general 
medicine,  Lchrburh  d  8pez  Pathologic  und  The- 
rapie,  which  up  to  1920  had  passed  through  not 
loss  than  2o  German  editions  and  had  been  ^rans- 
lated  into  Fiench,  English,  Russian,  and  Turkish. 
He  also  published,  not  long  before  his  death, 
Lt  it  fa  den  fur  die  rntcrsuchurig  u?id  Diagnostic 
der  tnchtiffstrn  Nervevhranlliciten  (1924);  and 
an  autobiograj)hical  work,  Aus  dem  Leben  cincs 
Deutsehc'n  Khnikcr  (1925). 

STRZYGOWSKI,  Josi*  (1802-  ).  An 
Austnan  art  historian,  who  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Vienna,  Beihn,  and  Munich. 
He  was  director  of  the  first  Art  Histoiical  Insti- 
tute at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  ^\as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  British  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  and  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  His  works  in- 
clude Orient  oder  Rom  (1901);  Altat-iran 
(1917)  ,  Die  Baukunst  die  Armcmcr  und  Europa 
(1920)  ,  Knsis  d.  Ocifttcfiwissenschaftcr  (1923)  , 
D  Nordcn  i.  d.  Bildcnden  Kunst  Wcstcuropas 
(1920)  ;  Forschung  und  Erssiehung  (1928)  ,  Die 
Altslavische  Kunst  (1928).  Also  the  English 
works,  Origin  of  Christian  Church  Art  (1923); 
Earl  i/  Church  Art  in  Northern  Europe  (1927). 

STUART-JpNES,  HENRY  (1867-  ).  A 
British  classicist  (see  VOL.  XXI).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Academy 
(1918-21)  and  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  at 
Oxford  ( 1920-27 ) .  From  1920  to  1927,  he  was  a 
fellow  of  Brasenose  College  and  Camden  profes- 
sor of  ancient  history  at  Oxford.  Since  1927  he 
has  been  principal  of  the  University  College  of 


Wales  at  Aberystwyth.  His  later  works  include 
Fresh  Light  on  Itoman  Bureaucracy  (1920)  ; 
chapters  in  The  Legacy  of  Rome  (1923)  ;  and  the 
Cambridge  Ancient  History. 

STUCK,  FBANZ  VON  (1863-1928).  A  Ger- 
man painter  (see  VOL.  XXI),  who  was  born  in 
Munich,  and  studied  at  the  Academy  there.  His 
allegorical  figures  and  groups  aie  characterized 
by  great  dramatic  power.  He  was  professor  at 
the  Academy  of  Munich,  member  of  the  Munich, 
Beihn,  and  Vienna  Secession,  the  Academies  of 
Dresden,  Milan,  Antweip,  and  Stockholm,  and 
the  Societe  do  Pemtuie  et  dc  Sculpture  of  Paris. 

STURTEVANT,  ALFRED  HENRY  (1891- 
).  An  American  zoologist,  born  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  Uni- 
veiHity.  In  191  n  he  became  reseaich  associate 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  He 
collaborated  with  Morgan  in  extensive  researches 
on  genetics,  especially  of  the  fruit  fly,  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  papers  dealing  with  the  tax- 
onomy and  genetics  of  this  insect.  He  was  joint 
author  (with  Mullei,  Bridges,  and  Morgan)  of 
TJie  Mechanism  of  Mendehan  Heredity  (2d  ed  , 
1923) 

STYRIA,  stlr'I-a.  A  province  of  the  Republic 
of  Austria.  Its  aiea  in  1910  was  80584  square 
miles,  111  1923,  6323  square  miles  Its  popu- 
lation in  1910  was  1,444,157,  in  1923,  978,845. 
See  AUSTRIAN  REPUBLIC 

SUBLIMATION.  See  CONSCIOUSNESS  AND 
THE  UNCONSCIOUS. 

SUBMARINE      CHASER.     See      VESSELS, 

N\VAL 

SUBMARINES  AND  THEIR  WAR  AC- 
TIVITIES. The  use  of  the  submarine  boat  as 
a  commeice  destroyer  \\us  not  a  part  of  Gei- 
many's  original  plans  foi  the  Wai.  The  U-boats 
which  had  been  completed  and  tested  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Wai  \\eie  so  unsatisfactory  that 
Admiral  von  Tiipitz,  the  Gentian  na\al  chief,  was 
highly  skeptical  as  to  then  usefulness.  Their 
ihst  cruises  against  the  British  forces,  in  which 
2  out  of  10  were  lost  without  inflicting  any  dam- 
age on  then  adveisaiies,  seemed  to  confirm  his 
views.  Few  new  boats  weie  ordeied,  and  no 
special  effort  was  made  to  hasten  their  construc- 
tion,  but  on  Sept  22,  1914,  Lieutenant  Wcd- 
digen  in  the  U-9  sank  in. one  hour  a  whole 
division  of  thiee  12,000-ton  armored  cruiseis 
(/l&owAtr,  7/0/7 wr,  and  ('»<•*«//) ,  with  a  loss  of  1400 
men  The  ollect  of  this  achievement  was  instan- 
taneous, both  in  Kiiglaiid  and  Germany.  The 
Bi  itish  Nav}  had  made  no  definite  plans  to  com- 
bat submarine  activity  Extiemists  like  Ad- 
miral Sir  Pciry  Scott  declaiod  that  no  adequate 
uieasuies  were  possible,  extremists  of  the  oppo- 
site \iew  coiiKidoicd  the  submarine  too  ineffective 
to  leqiuie  such  plans  Von  Tirpitz  was  con- 
veited  at  once,  not  only  AV.IS  he  converted,  but  he 
soon  became  the  leading  advocate  of  submarines 
in  Germany  New  boats  in  gieat  numbers  were 
oideied,  and  the  eailiei  ones  were  taken  in  hand 
to  remove  their  defects,  aw  fai  as  that  could  be 
done 

While  this  work  was  going  on,  the  idea  of 
using  submarines  against  shipping  was  quickly 
conceived  and  developed  It  \vas  estimated  that 
by  Feb.  1,  1015,  the  icpairs  to  the  old  boats  would 
lie  completed  and  a  number  of  the  smaller  new 
ones  would  be  ready  for  service  On  February 
4,  the  Germans  declared  that  the  waters  sur- 
rounding Great  Britain  and  Ii  eland  would  be  a 
war  zone  in  which  enemy  merchant  ships  would 
be  destroyed,  and  that  it  would  not  always  be 
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possible  to  avoid  danger  to  passengers  and  crew 
and  even  to  neutral  ships.  Owing  to  a  sharp 
protest  fiom  the  United  States,  the  declaration 
was  modified  in  regard  to  neutral  ships,  their 
neutral  character  to  be  judged  by  all  circum- 
stances and  not  simply  by  the  flag  carried.  As 
thus  changed,  it  was  put  into  effect  on  February 
18. 

After  the  sinking  of  a  number  of  cargo  and 
fishing  vessels,  the  British  passenger  steamer 
Falaba,  bound  to  Sieira  Leone,  was  torpedoed  on 
March  27  with  the  IOHS  of  100  lives.  On  May  7, 
before  the  storm  of  protests  which  this  evoked 
had  died  down,  the  great  passenger  liner  Lufti- 
tania  was  torpedoed  without  warning  and  sank 
in  20  minutes  with  a  loss  of  life  at  first  reported 
as  139(J  but  afterward  thought  to  be  about  1200. 
Neaily  300  Americans  were  on  boatd,  and  many 
were  drowned.  The  protests  over  the  Falala  af- 
fair were  as  nothing  compared  to  those  now 
aroused.  The  United  States  was  deeply  stirred 
and  came  near  to  declaring  wai  against  Germany, 
but  the  countiy  was  unprepared  for  war  and  did 
not  even  start  to  prepare  for  it  until  1917,  after 
war  was  admitted  to  be  iue\  Stable. 

The  American  protests  were  met  by  the  usual 
German  promises,  though  even  the  Chancellor  was 
convinced  of  the  danger  of  making  an  active  en- 
emy of  the  United  States,  and  on  June  15  an 
imperial  order  was  issued,  forbidding  the  sinking 
of  largo  passenger  vessels..  Von  Tupitz  and  the 
naval  staff  fought  the  order  so  furiously  as  to 
somewhat  weaken  imperial  support  of  it  Kn- 
couraged  by  this,  the  naval  instructions  to  sub- 
marines were  apparently  relaxed;  for  on  August 
19  the  laige  British  passenger  steamer  Arabic, 
outward  bound,  was  sunk  off  the  Tiish  Coast  with 
the  loss  of  44  lives.  The  United  States  again 
protested  strongly,  and  the  German  government 
apologized,  quoting  the  statement  of  the  sub- 
marine commander  that  the  Arabia  was  ap- 
parently trying  to  ram  him,  and  also  repeating 
(September  2)  their  previous  assurance  that 
lincis  would  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and 
without  safety  of  the  li\es  of  noncombatants, 
provided  that  the  liners  did  not  tiy  to  escape  or 
offer  resistance.  Two  days  later,  September  4, 
the  liner  Hesperian  was  sunk  with  the  loss  of 
32  lives.  The  German  government  denied  that 
she  was  destroyed  Hy  a  submarine,  but  the  proof 
seemed  clear. 

During  the  year,  the  Germans  sank  various 
American  cargo  vessels  for  which  they  agiced  to 
pay.  The  Chancellor  now  forced  Von  Tirpitz  to 
stop  sinking  liners,  and  on  September  20,  juither 
orders  were  issued,  suspending  operations  except 
in  the  Nortli  Sea.  Tins  condition  of  affairs  re- 
mained unchanged  until  after  the  close  of  1015, 
notwithstanding  the  arguments  and  protests  of 
Von  Tirpitz  and  the  naval  stall;  but  on  Feb.  12, 
1910,  the  German  government  issued  a  memo- 
randum declaring  that  after  Februaiy  20,  mer- 
chant vessels  armed  with  guns  would  be  treated  as 
belligerents  On  March  24,  the  channel  steamer 
RvttRea;,  with  325  passengers,  about  25  of  them 
Ameiicans,  was  torpedoed.  Though  it  was  not 
sunk,  80  persons  were  killed  or  injured  Fol- 
lowing this,  President  Wilson  threatened  to  break 
off  diplomatic  relations  altogether,  "unless  the 
German  government  should  now  immediately  de- 
clare and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present 
methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  passenger 
and  freight-carrying  \essels"  The  German  re- 
ply concluded  with  the  statement  that  German 
naval  forces  had  received  an  order  that  vessels 


would  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  the  sav- 
ing of  life  unless  they  should  attempt  to  escape  or 
oner  resistance;  but  if  the  United  States  failed 
to  secure  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  from  Great 
Britain,  the  "German  government  would  then  be 
facing  a  new  situation  in  which  it  must  reserve 
to  itself  complete  liberty  of  decision."  Although 
this  proviso  made  the  promise  as  to  methods  of 
warfare  absolutely  valueless  except  for  the  brief 
interval  before  Germany  would  decide  that  the 
United  States  had  not  obtained  from  Great  Brit- 
ain the  "freedom  of  the  seas" — an  impossible  ab- 
surdity— it  was  accepted  by  the  President,  who 
said  he  would  "rely  on  a  scrupulous  execution 
henceforth  of  the  now  altered  policy." 

Fear  of  American  hostility,  or  doubt  of  its  suc- 
cess, held  Germany  back  from  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  until  the  beginning  of  1917,  when 
the  naval  staff  persuaded  the  government  that  it 
would  be  so  effective  as  to  starve  the  British 
people  until  they  demanded  peace.  Fears  of  the 
United  States  were  declared  groundless.  That 
country  had  evidently  no  warlike  intentions,  for 
it  was*  wholly  unprepared  for  war,  arid  nothing 
of  importance  was  being  done  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation The  American  political  campaign  of  1916 
had  been  won  on  an  anti-war  platform  by  the  aid 
of  pacifists  and  pro-Germans  and,  as  late  as  De- 
cember, the  Pi  evident  had  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  told  the  people  not  to  lose  their  heads  over  talk 
of  preparedness.  "Moreover,"  the  naval  staff 
said,  "the  submai  hies  would  stop  any  attempts  to 
transport  troops  to  Europe  before  Great  Biitam 
was  brought  to  her  knees  "  A  note  to  the  Allies 
on  December  12,  proposing  negotiations  for  peace, 
was  rejected  by  them,  and  on  Jan.  9,  1917,  it  wa« 
decided  to  commence  unrestricted  warfare  on 
February  1.  The  new  decision  was  publicly  an- 
nounced on  January  31.  While  other  areas  were 
added  later,  the  rough  outlines  of  the  war  zone, 
as  defined  by  the  announcement,  within  which 
submarine  warfare  was  to  be  unrestricted,  in- 
cluded all  1101  th  European  waters  between  the 
meridians  of  4°  E  and  20°  W  longitude,  and  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Cape 
Finiatene,  except  over  nairow  lanes  along  the 
coasts  of  Holland  and  Spain,  the  zone  also  in- 
cluded all  the  Mediterranean  except  areas  along 
the  Spanish  coast  and  a  lane  20  in  lies  wide  lead- 
ing to  Greece.  The  last  phasp  of  the  blockade 
was  now  reached  The  United  States  at  once 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 
On  February  3,  the  American  Ambassador  left 
Berlin  and  on  the  same  date  the  German  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington  was  handed  his  passports, 
but  the  declaration  of  war  was  deferred  until 
April  0  in  the  futile  hope  that  Germany  would 
rescind  her  decree. 

Germany  had  now  about  140  submarines  ready 
for  service  and  many  more  building,  209  were 
ordered  an  1917  and  the  construction  work  on  sub- 
marines and  destroyers  was  pushed  to  the  limits 
of  the  shipyard  capacity.  The  total  tonnage  of 
Allied  and  neutral  merchant  vessels  sunk  during 
each  month  increased  fiom  291,000  in  Januaiy  to 
404,000  in  Felnuary;  507,000  in  March,  and  834,- 
000  in  April.  The  tonnage  sunk  in  May  dropped 
to  549,000,  in  June,  it  was  031,000;  in  July,  492,- 
000;  in  August,  489,000;  in  September,  315,000; 
in  October,  429,000;  in  November,  259,000;  and 
in  December,  350,000.  During  1918,  it  steadily 
decreased,  with  slight  fluctuations,  to  106,000  in 
October.  Sixty-six  German  submarines  were 
sunk  in  1917  and  74  in  1918.  In  the  early  days 
of  unrestricted  warfare,  the  anti-submarine  forces 
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were  inadequate  in  number  for  either  patrol  or 
convoy,  but  this  number  grew  steadily,  and  the 
system  of  patrol  and, convoy  was  soon  vastly  im- 
proved. Depth  bombs  were  supplied  in  con- 
stantly increasing  quantities,  and  methods  for 
their  discharge  were  perfected.  Aircraft  became 
more  and  more  valuable,  especially  for  sighting 
submarines  when  submerged.  Allied  submarines 
increased  in  number  and  gained  in  effectiveness. 
Decoy  vessels  (Q-ships),  P-boats,  sub-chasers, 
sloops,  trawlers,  mine  sweepers,  booms,  mine 
fields,  paravanes,  camouflage,  and  zigzag  steering 
played  their  parts;  but  the  most  important  ves- 
sels in  the  antisubmarine  service  were  the  de- 
stroyers, and  the  most  effective  system  of  protec- 
tion was  the  convoy. 

The  first  division  (six  boats)  of  American 
destroyers  arrived  at  Queen  stown  on  May  4,  1917, 
and,  within  the  next  30  days,  three  similar  divi- 
sions joined  them.  Not  only  did  they  greatly  help 
to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  British  forces,  but 
news  of  their  appearance  on  the  blockade  28  clays 
after  the  declaration  of  war  was  most  inspiring 
to  the  Allies  and  more  than  equally  depress- 
ing to  the  Germans.  Before  American  troopships 
began  to  reach  the  danger  /.one  in  great  numbers, 
many  more  American  destroyers,  together  with 
patrol  vessels,  submarines,  and  cruisers,  had 
joined  the  Allied  forces,  so  that  the  rush  of  troops 
dining  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  was  so 
effectively  guarded  as  to  surprise  not  only  the 
United  States  and  its  Allies  but  also  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  confidently  expected  to  prevent 
absolutely  the  transport  of  any  great  number  of 
troops  and  their  supplies,  and  who  were  cha- 
grined and  alanned  by  their  complete  failure. 

The  work  of  the  British  and  Fiench  submarines 
during  the  War  was  less  advertised  than  that  of 
the  German  boats  but  was  very  important. 
Scouting  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  the  Adri- 
atic, the  ^gean,  and  in  the  Black  Sea  and  its 
connecting  waterways — the  Dardanelles,  Sea  of 
Mai  inora,  and  the  Bosporus — were  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  Allies  aside  from  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  surface  vessels  and  submarines. 
Some  of  the  cruises  of  British  submarines  were 
among  the  finest  feats  of  the  War,  afloat  or 
ashore.  The  Italian  submarines  were  few  in 
number  but  did  pood  work.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  American  boats  that  reached  Europe 
in  tune  for  important  use 

See  NAVIES;  BOMR,  DEPTH;  HYDROPHONE; 
PARAVANE,  VESSELS,  NAVAL,  Submarine;  WORLD 
WAR,  Naval  Operations;  BLOCKADE,  ALLIED; 
WAU,  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE. 

SUBMABINE  SUPPLY  SHIPS.  See  VES- 
SELS, NAVAL. 

SUBWAYS.     See  RAPID  TRANSIT. 

SUDAN",  stfo'dan',  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN.  An 
African  territory  under  the  joint  administration 
of  Great  Britain  and  Egvpt,  lying  between  Egypt 
and  Uganda  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  limits  of  Wadai  in 
central  Africa.  Area,  1,008,100  square  miles; 
population,  estimated  in  1928,  0,400,041.  The 
chief  towns  are  Khartum,  the  capital  (31,965), 
Omdurman( 70,238),  Khartum  North  (14,319). 
Gum  arabic  continues  the  product  of  greatest 
economic  value.  In  1013,  33,353,393  pounds  were 
exported  (value,  £E371,528)  ;  in  1927,  21,239 
tons  were  exported  (value,  £E680,887).  Cotton 
ranks  second  with  an  estimated  production  in 
1926-27  of  130,000  bales  (478  pounds  each)  ;  in 
1927-28  the  estimated  production  was  110,000 
bales.  Other  products  include  durra  (millet), 


sesame,  cattle,  and  ivory.  Tn  1913  total  exports 
were  £E1, 185,186;  in  1920,  £E4,712,652;  in  1927, 
£E5,229,420.  Imports  for  1913,  1920,  1927,  were 
£E2,109,476,  £E7,006,865,  £E6,155,310.  Imports, 
in  1927,  included  cotton  fabiics,  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  sugar,  coal,  machinery  and  hard- 
ware, flour,  etc.  Great  Britain  easily  leads  in 
Sudan's  foreign  trade,  buying  over  three-fourths 
of  its  exports  and  supplying  nearly  one-third  of 
its  imports. 

It  was  seen  by  the  Sudan  government  that  only 
great  irrigation  projects  could  open  up  the  coun- 
try for  economic  exploitation.  The  two  areas 
which  have  received  attention  are  the  Gczira  dis- 
trict, between  the  White  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile, 
and  the  Tokar  district  in  the  Red  Sea  province. 
In  the  former,  a  project  was  commenced  in  1914 
for  the  opening  up  of  about  300,000  acres  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Blue  Nile,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  £6,000,000.  This  project  was 
put  into  operation  in  1925.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Egyptian  gov  eminent  proposed  to  construct 
a  dam  on  the  White  Nile  below  Khartum,  for  the 
use  of  its  own  lands.  Work  was  commenced  on 
this  scheme  in  1919  but  was  discontinued  for 
lack  of  funds  in  1921.  The  woik  on  the  Makwar 
(Blue  Nile)  dam  continued;  by  1922,  it  had  cost 
£4,000,000.  In  1928  theie  were  1728  miles  of 
railway  in  operation.  To  facilitate  communica- 
tions, the  British  erected  16  wireless  stations  in 
the  Sudan.  The  eost  of  government  consistently 
increased.  For  1913  and  1927,  revenues  were 
£E1, 568,352  and  £E5,929,945;  expenditures  for 
these  years  were  £E1,533,065  and  £E5,550,489. 
The  budget  for  1928  balanced  at  £K5,978,000. 
Surpluses  from  revenue  \\eie  accumulated  in  a 
reseive  and  expended  on  public  works. 

The  Sudan  enjoyed  the  period  of  prosperity 
that  was  prevalent  in  all  noncombataiit  countries 
during  the  WToild  War.  The  rise  in  prices,  the 
demand  for  cotton  and  gum,  and  the  presence  of 
large  British  foices  in  Egypt,  accounted  for  the 
economic  well-being.  This  state  of  affairs  was 
reflected  in  the  comparative  peace  that  attended 
the  Butish  occupation.  In  1916  the  confines  of 
the  territory  vveie  extended  to  take  in  the  whole 
of  Darfur,  which  was  incorporated  as  the  fif- 
teenth province  of  the  Sudan.  This  was  occas- 
ioned by  the  rebellion  of  the  Sultan  Ali  Dinar 
who,  working  with  the  insurgent  Senussi,  con- 
templated an  invasion  of  the  Sudan.  As  a  result 
of  the  conquest,  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
able  to  settle  the  tiouhlcaomo  frontier  question  of 
Wadai  and  Darfur  (1919).  During  the  period 
of  the  War,  military  forces  were  111  continual 
operation  in  the  southern  piovinces,  notably 
Mongalla  and  Nubia,  because  of  local  upi  isings 
The  Sudan  \vas  little  affected  by  p]gyptum 
troubles  (1919-23)  and  though  Egyptian  nation- 
alism sought  to  include  the  Sudan  in  its  aspiia- 
tions,  theie  was  very  little  positive  sympathy 
displayed  by  native  Sudanese.  The  British  gov- 
ernment steadily  refused  to  permit  the  new  Egyp- 
tian state  to  absorb  the  Sudan  (see  EGYPT).  In 
1924  Eg\  ptian  troops  wei  e  evacuated  and  a  new 
Sudan  Defense  Foi  ce,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
governor  general,  \\as  created. 

STJDEBMANN,  zoo'der-man,  HERMANN 
1857-11)28).  A  German  dramatist  and  novelist 
(see  VOL.  XXI).  He  wrote  Das  bilderbuch 
meincrJugend  (The  Rook  of  My  Youth)  (1922). 
The  W'orld  War  called  forth  the  dramatic  trilogy, 
Das  deutschc  Schicksal  (1921 ).  His  last  novels, 
Der  tolle  Professor  (1921)  and  Die  Frau  des 
Steffen  Tromholt  ( 1927) ,  and  his  play  Der  Haaen- 
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fellhrindler  (1927)  showed  a  decline  of  his  powers. 

SttDFELD.    See  NORDAU,  MAX  SIMON. 

SUEZ  CANAL.  The  strategic  importance  of 
the  Suez  Canal  for  military  purposes  during  the 
World  War  and  the  steady  increase  in  traffic 
in  subsequent  years  necessitated  a  programme 
of  widening  and  deepening  its  waterway  to 
take  caro  of  the  increasingly  large  vessels  which 
were  passing  through  annually.  Improvements 
were,  therefore,  parried  out  in  accordance  with 
plans  made  in  1921,  to  increase  the  minimum 
depth  to  42  feet  fl  inches,  the  minimum  hottom 
width  to  196  feet  8  inches,  to  reduce  the  curves, 
and  increase  the  width  at  many  points,  especially 
at  the  curves,  beyond  the  minimum  standard; 
much  of  the  canal  bank  was  lined  with  stone  to 
prevent  washing,  and  at  Port  Said  the  break- 
water was  extended  to  prevent  the  silting  up  of 
the  entrances. 

Previous  to  the  War,  the  traffic  through  the 
canal  was  about  21,000,000  tons  annually,  but 
during  the  War  it  declined  to  between  13,000,000 
and  14,000,000  tons  By  1023,  however,  it  had  sur- 
passed all  previous  records,  and  continued  to  in- 
crease until  in  1928  it  had  reached  unprecedented 
activity,  in  number  of  ships,  net  tonnage  of  ships, 
gross  tonnage  of  meichandise,  and  receipts  In 
the  latter  year,  passages  of  ships  totaled  6084, 
their  net  tonnage  31,906,000,  gross  tonnage  of 
merchandise  32,022,000,  and  receipts  222,396,000 
gold  francs,  the  latter  item  showing  an  increase 
of  over  6  per  cent  above  the  previous  high 
record  set  in  1927. 

Considering  the  total  net  tonnage  passing 
through  the  canal  in  1927,  southbound  traflic  ac- 
counted for  13,507,000  tons  and  northbound  traf- 
lic for  15,398,000  tons.  Southbound  traffic  in 
1927  consisted  principally  of  such  commodities  as 
metals  and  machinery,  railroad  materials,  coal, 
cement,  salt,  fcrtilizeis,  textiles,  petroleum,  wood 
pulp  and  paper,  and  refined  sugar,  while  the 
principal  northbound  commodities  were  ccioals, 
amounting  to  3,417,000  tons,  mineral  oils  3,158,- 
000  tons;  oleaginous  products,  3,138,000  tons; 
textiles,  1,864,000  tons;  rubber;  tea,  and  su- 
gar cane  Australia  figured  pi  eminently  in  ship- 
ments of  wheat;  Persia,  in  shipments  of  mineral 
oils,  and  Vladivostok  and  Daircn,  in  shipments 
of  oleaginous  products.  Motor-vessel  navigation 
through  the  canal  showed  a  steady  increase  and 
amounted  to  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total  transits  in 
1927,  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year. 


Apr.  1,  1028.  From  that  date,  tolls  were  collected 
at  7  gold  francs  per  net  ton  Suez  Canal  measure- 
ment for  laden  ships,  and  at  4.50  gold  francs  for 
ships  in  ballast.  (One  gold  franc  equals  $0.193.) 
In  1884  the  rate  per  net  ton  was  changed  to  10 
francs  for  laden  vessels  and  7.50  francs  for  ships 
in  ballast.  From  that  time  until  Jan.  1,  1913, 
there  was  a  gradual  decline  in  rates,  from  6.25 
francs  for  laden  vessels  and  3.75  francs  foi  ships 
in  ballast.  Then  the  rates  were  increased,  until 
on  Jan  1,  1918,  they  were  made  8.50  francs  for 
laden  vessels  and  the  same  for  ships  in  ballast. 
From  this  time  there  was  a  gradual  decline  in 
rates  until  those  mentioned  above  were  adopted. 

The  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime 
de  Suoz  leported  net  profits  for  1928  totaling 
713,000,000  francs,  against  659,000,000  francs  m 
1927.  Dividend  was  declared  on  the  800,000 
shares  of  250  francs  nominal  par  value,  of  which 
Great  Britain  holds  353,000  shares,  amounting  to 
510  francs  a  share,  compared  with  455  francs  in 
1927;  with  the  exception  of  103,000  shaies  upon 
which  capital  had  been  repaid,  which  leceived 
503  francs,  against  448  francs.  The  100,000 
founders'  shares  received  585  francs,  against  522 
francs  paid  in  1927. 

SULLIVAN,  EDMUND  J.  (1869-  ).  A 
British  illustiator  -He  was  born  in  London,  edu- 
cated at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Chesterfield, 
and  studied  art  in  Hustings  under  his  father. 
He  was  on  the  stafts  of  the  Daily  Graphic  (1890- 
92)  and  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  His  work  is 
represented  in  the  Now  York  Public  Library  and 
in  public  galleries  in  Melbourne,  Vienna,  Barce- 
lona, and  Rome  Ho  wrote  The  Art  of  Illustra- 
tion, (1921)  and  Line,  an  Art  Study  (1922). 

SULPHUR.  Few  discoveiics  in  the  field  of 
chemical  engmoeiing  weie  of  greater  significance 
than  that  of  the  Fianch  process  by  which  the  sul- 
phur deposits  of  LouiHiann  and  Texas  could  be 
exploited  in  an  efficient  and  economical  way.  In 
1900  the  domestic  output  of  sulphur  in  the  United 
States  was  valued  at  only  about  $500,000,  and 
the  demands  of  the  industry  weie  met  by  nnpoits 
of  sulphur  and  pyrite,  or  by  native  supplies  of  the 
latter  substance.  In  1902  came  the  successful 
development  of  the  new  process,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphur  has  increased  remarkably  since 
then.  The  amount  of  sulphur  mined  and  shipped, 
together  with  the  value  of  the  shipments  in  the 
inter\al  fiom  1914  to  1927,  is  given  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 


1927, 
total 

especially  in  the  southbound  passages,  the 
passengers  being  340,318. 

U. 
Year 

S.  SULPHUR  PRODUCTION 
Sulphur              Sulphur 
mimjd               shipped               Value 
Long  tons          Lone  tons 

SUEZ    CANAL    TONNUHG    AND    RECEIPTS, 
1909-1928 

1914 
1915 

417,090 
520,582 

341,985 
293,803 

$6,214,000 
3,955,000 

Ship 

Grosb 

Not 

Cargo 

1916 

649,68.) 

766,835 

12,247,000 

Y/enr 

Transits 

Ton  n  ago  ' 

Tonnage  • 

Tonnage  ° 

Tolls  » 

1917 

1.1J4.412 

1,120,378 

23,987,000 

1909 

1,2.59 

t 

15,408 

19,924 

117,755 

1918 

,353,525 

1,266,709 

27,868,000 

1910 

16,582 

22,435 

127,203 

1919 

,190,575 

678,257 

10,252,000 

1911 

4i969 

• 

18,325 

24,548 

131,035 

1920 

,255,249 

1,517,625 

30,000,000 

1912 

5,373 

20/275 

25,444 

132,929 

1921 

,879,150 

954,434 

18,000,000 

1913 

5,085 

27,737 

20,034 

25,776 

122,989 

1922 

,830,942 

1,343,024 

24,000,000 

1919 

3,986 

21,925 

16,014 

13,073 

136,970 

1923 

2,036,097 

1,618,841 

26,000,000 

1920 

4,009 

24,244 

17,575 

17,047 

144,594 

1924 

1,220,561 

1,537,345 

25,000,000 

1921 

3,975 

21,056 

1H.119 

17,509 

144,493 

1925 

1,409,262 

1,858,003 

29,000,000 

1922 

4,345 

28,611 

20,743 

21,360 

162,614 

1926 

1,890,057 

2,072,687 

37.300,000 

192  t 

4,62  1 

31,329 

22,730 

22,777 

171,962 

1927 

2,111,618 

2,072,109 

38,300,000 

1924 

5,122 

K    «»  <l  ff 

34,652 

25,110 

25,529 

182,572 

1928" 

1,981,873 

2,082,924 

37,500,000 

1  925 
1026 

<7,tS«>  I 

4,9HO 

36,9  1  0 
36,134 

26,762 
26,060 

26,578 
25,409 

192,170 
186,654 

1927 

5,545 

40,127 

28,962 

29,524 

208,651 

0  Estimated 

1928 

6,084 

44,100 

31,906 

32,622 

222,396 

The  year 

1927  was  the 

first  since 

the  closing 

•  In   thousand  tons 

6  In  thousand  gold  francs. 

In  1927  the  Suez  Canal  Company  announced  a 
reduction  of  0.25  franc  in  canal  tolls,  effective 


down  of  the  sulphur  mine  in  Louisiana  in  1924, 
that  the  production  of  sulphur  has  been  equal  to 
or  larger  than  the  shipments.  Over  99.0  per  cent 
of  the  shipments  in  1928  was  made  by  two  com- 
panies in  Texas,  whereas  more  than  99.9  per  cent 
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of  the  shipments  was  made  by  these  companies 
and  the  company  in  Louisiana  which  was  still 
shipping  from  stocks.  Production  and  shipments 
of  sulphur  also  were  made  by  two  other  mines, 
one  in  Nevada  and  one  in  Utah. 

The  development  of  the  American  sulphur  in- 
dustry not  only  had  peculiar  significance  in  the 
United  States  but  it  was  a  very  vital  matter  for 
Italy.  In  190G  the  Sicilian  production  was  475,- 
553  metric  tons  and,  with  the  development  of  the 
American  mines,  it  was  realized  that  the  Italian 
industry  was  seriously  threatened  by  the  United 
States,  as  Italy  was  the  only  seiious  competitor 
of  this  country.  An  agreement  between  the 
American  and  Sicilian  sulphur  produceis  regu- 
lating the  woild's  unrefined  sulphur  market  was 
concluded  early  in  the  spring  of  1923.  Prices 
were  to  be  regulated  in  relation  to  the  demands 
for  consumption,  with  an  intention  of  gradually 
regaining  the  pie-war  levels  based  on  a  gold 
standard,  and  to  bo  increased  by  $1  a  ton  over 
those  temporarily  put  into  effect  in  October,  1922. 
Noith  America  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  Ameri- 
can producers,  Italy  by  the  Sicilian  pioducers, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  world  proportionately 
by  the  two  groups,  with  the  piovision  that  Sici- 
lian producers  might  sell  to  any  country  a  maxi- 
mum of  05,000  tons  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

This  agreement  permitted  Sicily  to  export  an- 
nually 210,000  tons,  including  ($5,000  tons  for 
sulphuric  acid,  a  quantity  largely  in  excess  of 
Sicilian  exports  up  to  1923.  Since  1923  Sicilian 
expoits  have  constantly  exceeded  the  quota  al- 
lotted under  the  1922  agreement.  In  1927  a  new 
basis  of  agreement  was  reached,  whereby  the 
Italian  industiy  was  allowed  moic  libeity  in  e\- 
poit  maikets,  with  the  result  that  total  exports 
of  Italian  sulphur  showed  a  decided  increase  in 

1927  and  a  further  increase  was  estimated  for 

1928  The    Sicilian    production    together    with 
that  of  all  Italy,  is  indicated  in  the  accompany- 
ing table 


SICILIAN    AND    1TALIA.N     PRODUCTION    OF 

KULrl'HUR 

Sicilian 

Total  Italian 

Yfar 

Prodiu  tion 

Pioduttion 

Metric  tous 

Metric  tons 

1914 

334,974 

377,84,i 

1917 

177,453 

211,847 

1918 

104,  5H5 

234,206 

J919 

181,744 

226,126 

1920 

224,247 

263,603 

1921 

240  089 

273,872 

1022 

137,640 

191,600 

1923 

206,238 

256,342 

1424 

241,156 

294,899 

1925 

207,998 

263,590 

1026 

1208,741 

273,791 

1027 

231,440 

297,646 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  See  CHEMISTRY,  AP- 
PLIED 

SUMATRA.     See   DUTCH   EAST   INDIES. 

SUMMERALL,  CHARLES  PELOT  (1807- 
).  An  Ameiican  army  oilicer.  He  was  born 
at  Lake  City,  Fla.,  and  graduated  at  West  Point 
(1892).  Entering  the  Army  as  second  lieuten- 
ant, he  nerved  in  the  Philippine  campaigns  of 
181)0-1900  and  was  with  the  China  Hclief  Expedi- 
tion of  1900-01.  He  located  and  began  the  con- 
struction of  Fort  William  H.  Seward  in  Alaska 
in  1902.  From  1905  to  1911,  he  was  senior  instr- 
uctor in  aitillery  tactics  at  West  Point.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1913-17,  he  was  lecturer  at  the 
Army  War  College  In  1917  he  located  field 
artillery  training  camps  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  arid 
Monterey,  Calif.,  and  from  April  to  July  of  that 
year,  he  was  a  member  of  the  military  mission  to 


England  and  France.  Joined  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
France  in  October,  1917,  having  been  made  a 
brigader  general  of  the  National  Army,  and  in 
1918  commanded,  in  succession,  the  1st  Division 
and  the  5th  Army  Corps  (until  after  the  Armis- 
tice). In  1919  he  commanded  the  9th  Army 
Corps  and  the  4th  Army  Corps  as  a  brigader  gen- 
eral of  the  Regular  Army.  Besides  serving  on 
various  special  missions,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Militaiy  Commission  at  Fiume  and 
was  on  duty  with  the  Ameiican  Mission  to  Nego- 
tiate Peace  to  Aug.  31,  1919.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  and  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 
(1919-21 ),  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
in  1920,  and  from  1921  to  1924  commanded  the 
Hawaiian  Department.  After  commanding  the 
8th  Corps  Area  and  the  2nd  Corps  Area,  he  be- 
came Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.  8.  Army  in  1926. 
In  the  World  War,  he  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Ser\ice  Medal  and  decorated  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  (IT.  S.)  for  gallan- 
try at  the  Battle  of  Soissons  with  the  1st  Divi- 
sion. He  also  received  the  Victory  Medal  of  the 
United  States  for  his  work  in  live  major  opera- 
tions of  the  A.  E.  F. 

SUMNEB,  FRANCIS  BERTODY  (1874-  ). 
An  American  zoologist,  born  ut  Pomfiet,  Conn. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  at  Columbia  University.  He  was  instructor 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yoik  (1899- 
1900)  ,  dnector  of  the  biological  laboiatoiy  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Woods 
Hole  (1903-13);  as  well  as  biologist  at  the 
Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Keseaich 
(1913-19)  ;  associate  professor  of  zoology  (1919- 
20)  and  professor  since  1920  at  the  Univeisity  of 
California  In  1927  he  also  became  research  as- 
sociate of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
tori.  He  published  extensively  on  the  develop- 
ment oi  the  bony  fishes,  on  the  fauna  of  the 
Woods  Hole  region,  and  moie  recently  on  the  in- 
fluence of  environment  on,  and  heredity  of,  the 
coat  color  of  vanous  mammals. 

SUN;  STTN  SPOTS.  See  ASTRONOMY;  ME- 
TEOROLOGY ,  PHYSIC'S. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION,  AMERICAN.  An 
organization  foimed  in  1817  as  the  Sunday  and 
Adult  School  Union  by  members  of  various  ic- 
ligious  denominations  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  Sunday  schools,  and 
circulating  religious  publications.  The  woik  of 
the  Union  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  rural  districts 
where  there  was  little  church  organization,  and 
among  Negroes  in  the  South.  During  the  year 
ending  Mar.  1,  1929,  missionaries  established 
073  new  Sunday  schools  with  20,929  pupils  and 
2180  teachers,  compared  with  1308  new  schools 
with  47,008  pupils  and  4880  teachers  during  the 
year  ending  Mar.  1,  1915.  In  communities  in 
which  Sunday  schools  had  been  discontinued,  the 
Union  reorganized  515,  with  14,790  pupils  and 
1655  teacheis,  in  1928-29,  compared  with  687, 
and  21,357  pupils  and  2287  teachers  in  1914-15. 
From  these  schools,  there  developed  in  1928-29, 
28  churches  of  various  Protestant  denominations, 
12  of  which  erected  church  buildings,  as  against 
86  churches  with  27  buildings  in  1914-15.  In 
connection  with  the  Sunday  schools,  130  preach- 
ing stations  were  established  in  1928-29.  The 
Union  was  also  responsible  in  the  year  first  men- 
tioned for  the  organization  of  168  young  people's 
societies,  and  258  prayer  meetings,  having  spon- 
sored 155  societies,  and  340  meetings  in  the  latter 
year  In  ordei  to  interest  the  country  people  in 
church  work,  missionaries  paid  198,081  visits  in 
1928-29,  as  against  188,652  in  1914-15. 
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Besides  publishing  12  Sunday-school  periodi- 
cals, or  1,835,006  copies,  the  union  issued  in 
1028-29,  285,925  copies  of  religious  books  and 
school  pamphlets.  Missionaries  distributed  12,- 
440  Bibles,  Testaments,  or  Gospels  in  1928-29, 
as  against  24,529  hi  1914-15. 

Two  new  features  of  the  union  have  developed 
recently,  first,  the  organization  of  all -day  group 
gatherings,  bringing  together  rural  Sunday 
schools.  In  1928-29,  422  such  gatherings  were 
held  with  an  attendance  of  75,775  persons.  An- 
other development  has  been  the  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  work,  which  has  proved  as  practi- 
cable in  rural  communities  as  in  cities.  During 
the  season  of  1928,  528  such  sessions,  with  an 
enrollment  of  15,605,  were  held,  meeting  daily, 
usually  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  union  in  1929  was  E.  Clarence  Miller, 
National  headquarters  are  at  1810  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SUN  YAT-SEN,  soon'  yat-sen',  (1867-1925). 
A  Chinese  revolutionary  leader  (see  VOL.  XXI). 
When  Yuan  Shih-kai  died  in  1916,  Dr.  Sun 
headed  a  group  of  Cantonese  who  fought  against 
the  party  in  power,  and  in  1021  he  wan  elected 
President  of  the  Southern  Chinese  Republic.  In 
1922  the  commandor-in-chief  of  his  army  revolted 
and  he  fled  to  the  foreign  concessions  in  Shanghai, 
returning  to  power  in  Canton  in  1923.  He  was 
reported  to  have  made  an  active  alliance  with 
the  Bolsehvists,  which  cost  him  most  of  his  for- 
eign sympathy.  On  Mar.  12,  1925,  he  died  in 
Peking,  where  ho  had  gone  to  attend  a  conference 
of  the  leaders  of  tho  different  sections  of  China, 
with  the  hope  of  procuring  peace  by  alliances 
between  the  sections  In  1029  his  body  was 
taken  to  Nanking  arid  buried  with  state  honors 
in  an  impressive  mausoleum  on  Purple  Mountain 
above  the  citv  See  CHINA. 

SUPERCHARGERS.  See  INTERNAL-COMBUS- 
TION KNGINKH 

SUPERHETERODYNE.  See  RADIO  TE- 
LEPHONY. 

SUPERPOWER  TRANSMISSION  SYS- 
TEM. See  ELECTRIC  POWER  TRANSMISSION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION. 

SUPRARENIN.     See  ADRENALIN 

SUPREME  COUNCIL.  See  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE AND  TREATIES. 

SUPREME  COURT,  UNITED  STATES.  See 
LAW,  PROGRESS  OF  THE;  LABOR  LEGISLATION, 
Supreme  Court  Decisions;  UNITED  STATES,  His- 
tory, TRUSTS. 

SURFACE,  FRANK  MACY  (1882-  ).  An 
American  biologist  and  economist,  born  at  Eaton, 
Ohio  He  was  educated  at  the  State  University 
of  Ohio  (AM.,  1005)  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (PhD.,  1907).  He  was  associate 
biologist  at  the  Maine  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (1907-10  and  1913-17);  biologist  at  the 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station  (1910-13);  as- 
sistant chief  statistician  of  the  Division  of  Food 
Inquiry  (1917-19),  and  chief  statistician  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration  (1919-20). 
Since  1923  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  becoming  in  1 926 
assistant  dnector  in  charge  of  domestic  com- 
merce. He  wrote  The  Stabilisation  of  the  Price 
of  Wheat  during  the  War  (1925)  ;  and  American 
Pork  Production  tn  the  World  War  (1926). 

SURGEONS,  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF.  An  as- 
sociation or  guild  organized  in  1913  by  some  500 
surgeons  of  North  America  representing  every 
branch  of  surgery.  The  purpose  of  the  college  is 
to  improve  the  standard  of  surgery,  as  well  as 


that  of  the  competency  and  character  of  the  prac- 
titioners of  surgery,  and  to  educate  the  public 
and  the  profession  to  understand  that  special 
training  is  demanded  and  that  the  surgeon 
elected  to  fellowship  in  the  college  has  had  such 
training.  Membership,  therefore,  is  on  the  basis 
of  merit  only  and  applicants  for  fellowship  are 
examined  with  reference  to  professional  ability 
and  moral  and  ethical  fitness.  Each  applicant 
must  submit  1000  case  records,  of  which  50  must 
be  complete  records  of  major  work  which  he  has 
done  himself  and  50  may  be  case  histories  in 
abstract.  The  membership  grew  from  500  in 
1913  to  approximately  8000  in  1928,  and  in- 
cluded outstanding  surgeons  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  Latin -American  countries. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  organization  are 
clinics  held  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America  and  at 
sectional  meetings  where  the  woik  of  visiting 
and  local  surgeons  may  be  observed.  In  1917 
the  college  began  its  hospital  standardization 
programme  which  by  1927  had  been  extended 
to  include  a  careful  survey  of  2r>81  hospitals  of 
35  beds  and  over,  and  of  these  1803  or  69.9  per 
cent  were  fully  or  conditionally  approved.  The 
library  and  literary  research  of  the  college  was 
organized  to  further  the  standardization  of  litera- 
ture on  surgery  and  closely  allied  subjects  and  to 
ericouiage  a  wider  reading  and  study  of  scientific 
material.  A  staff  of  research  workers  was  main- 
tained to  compile  medical  and  surgical  bibliogia- 
phies  and  to  abstract  and  translate  from  foreign 
languages.  Thus,  the  accumulated  thought  arid 
experience  of  surgeons  writing  in  many  languages 
and  on  any  specified  subject  was  placed  before 
fellows  of  the  college  whose  time  for  reading  was 
very  limited.  The  most  recent  responsibility  as- 
sumed by  the  college  was  an  extensive  programme 
for  medical  motion-picture  films  foi  use  in  teach- 
ing for  the  profession,  for  nurses,  and  the  laity. 
The  president  of  the  organ i /at ion  in  192H  was 
Dr.  (Jenrge  D.  Stewart,  of  New  York  City,  and 
the  director  general,  Dr.  Franklin  H  Martin. 
Surgery,  (lynccology  and  Obstetrics  is  the  official 
journal  of  the  college,  and  its  headquarters  are 
at  40  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

SURGERY.  As  a  result  of  the  World  War, 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  leversion  to  first 
principles  111  post-bellum  surgery.  Whether  such 
reversion  was  beneficial  is  another  matter.  Sur- 
gery in  1929  may  be  an  improvement  in  some 
ways  over  surgery  in  1914,  but  is  such  improve- 
ment due  necessarily  to  military  experiences? 
Thousands  of  crippled  children  and  adults  owe 
their  condition  in  part  to  lack  of  organisation 
and  equipment,  special  hospitals,  and  vocational 
training  schools  It  should  be  possible  after  or- 
dinary tramnatism  and  infantile  paialysis — to 
go  no  further — in  the  interest  of  salvage,  to  save 
10  per  cent  of  the  victims  if  the  requisite  ap- 
paratus could  be  guaranteed.  As  a  result  of  war 
expeiience,  we  know  that  proper  first  aid  often 
prevents  crippling.  One  of  the  chief  lessons  from 
the  War  had  to  do  with  splints  and  splinting,  the 
latter  requiring  team  work  among  the  surgeons. 
In  all  locations  in  which  accidents  have  a  cumu- 
lative incidence,  splints  are  now  kept  on  hand  in 
sufficient  amount,  while  attempts  at  standard- 
ization of  splints  and  splinting  have  been  pat- 
terned successfully  upon  military  surgery.  In 
routine  surgery,  splints  are  adjusted  with  the 
principal  object  of  prevention  of  deformity,  yet 
this  must  at  times  antagonize  the  principle  of 
wound  treatment. 
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The  Carrel-Dakin  solution  which  proved  of 
such  value  in  war  wounds,  as  well  as  the  other 
methods  in  vogue  for  wound  treatment,  are 
naturally  antagonistic  to  the  principle  of  fixed 
dressings  intended  to  avert  deformity;  and  un- 
til the  two  forms  of  treatment  can  be  brought 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  the  status  of  wound 
tieatment  will  be  unsatisfactory.  Some  form 
of  compromise  must  be  forthcoming;  permanent 
splinting  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
wound  drainage.  Stiffness  of  joints  after  im- 
mobilization will  not  be  due  to  the  treatment 
but  to  the  original  injury.  The  extiemely  rad- 
ical methods  of  cleansing  infected  war  wounds 
are  not  required  in  peace  surgery  and  would 
be  unnecessarily  drastic. 

Advances  in  suigical  principles  arc  neces- 
sanlv  slow  and  concerned  largely  with  minimiz- 
ing the  risks  of  capital  operations,  especially  in 
subjects  already  111  peril  from  injury.  Here,  to 
the  dangers  of  traumatic  shock  are  added  those  of 
opeiative  shock.  To  dimmish  the  risk  of  shock 
and  to  pi  event  post-operative  complications  is 
the  desideratum  of  all  operating  burgeons  The 
dangers  of  anaesthesia  in  these  subjects  supply  an 
additional  element  of  risk.  The  condition  known 
as  acidosis,  an  interpreted  by  ceitain  uiinaiy 
findings,  has  been  made  a  contia-indication  to  the 
use  of  general  narcosis  and  some  suigeons  will 
not  intervene  until  the  urinary  findings  aie 
normal  It  is  claimed  that  the  danger  of  post- 
opeiative  embolism  is  increasing  and  that  it  may 
be  due  to  too  indiscriminate  inti  a  vascular  in- 
jections of  substances  of  many  kinds  Recently, 
two  new  resources  have  been  added  lor  the  pie- 
vention  of  shock,  of  which  one  is  diathermy,  as 
practiced  in  the  Cle\ eland  Clinic,  and  the  other 
is  the  addition  of  insulin  to  the  oidinaiy  solu- 
tion of  dextrose,  as  carried  out  in  the  New  ^  ork 
Hospital  One  unit  of  insulin  is  added  to  three 
giams  of  dextrose  and  1000  cubic  centimeters  of 
saline  infusion  While  it  is  impossible,  as  a  rule, 
to  prove  anything  in  these  cases  by  figures,  there 
IH  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  beholder  that 
the  results  aie  worthy  of  the  effort.  Soe  ABOR- 
TION, ANEMIA;  ANUINA  PECTOBIS;  CANCEK; 

(iALI  STONE   DlSE\SK,    WoUNDS. 

SURINAM.     See   Or  IAN  A. 

SUTHERLAND,  GEORGE  (1862-  ).  An 
American  jurist  and  legislator  (see  VOL.  XXI). 
He  served  as  United  States  Senator  fiom  1905 
to  1917,  but  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  1910. 
He  was  appointed  bv  President  Harding  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1922.  He  is 
the  author  of  CoiiKlilMhoital  Power  and  MVoild 
Affairs  (1919). 

SUTRO,  ALFRED  (1803-  ).  A  British 
dramatist  His  education  was  acquired  at  the 
City  of  London  School  and  at  Brussels  His 
plays  include  TJie  Cove  of  Illusion  (1900)  :  Fool- 
ish Virgtns  (1904);  and  Freedom  (1910).  He 
has  produced  many  dramas  in  London. 

SUTTON,  SIR  J.  BLAND-.  See  BLAND-SUT- 
TO^,  SIK  Joir\. 

SVALBARD.  (SPITSBERGEN).  An  Arctic 
archipelago  of  about  25,000  square  miles  lying 
between  70°  and  80°  noith  latitude  and  between 
10°  and  30°  cast  longitude.  It  includes  the 
West  Spitsbergen,  Prince  Charles  Foreland, 
Northeast  Land,  Barents  Island,  Edge  Island, 
King  Karl  Island,  Swedish  Foreland,  Abel  Island, 
and  Hope  Island.  Discovered  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  a  Norseman,  this  island  group  was  re- 
discoveVed  in  1596  by  Barents,  visited  by  Hudson 
in  1007,  and  became  the  scene  of  a  lucrative 


whaling  industry  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  course  of  time,  its  whaling,  fishing,  and 
fur  resources  became  practically  depleted.  For 
this  reason,  the  problem  of  sovereignty  which  had 
been  unsettled  when  the  European  whaling  in- 
dustry had  centred  there  was  allowed  to  lapse 
until  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  high- 
grade  coal  deposits  rendered  it  again  a  vital 
problem  On  Feb.  9,  1920,  a  treaty  which  vested 
sovereignty  in  Norway  was  signed  by  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  Powers.  Since  many  countries  had 
participated  in  the  discovery  and  exploitation 
of  this  archipelago  and  since  its  coal  had  been 
mined  by  different  nationals  since  1904,  all  signa- 
tories to  the  treaty  have  mining,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  trading  privileges.  A  Danish  Commissioner 
is  appointed  to  examine  disputed  claims.  Nor- 
way officially  took  possession  on  Aug.  14,  1925, 
arid  reestablished  the  foimer  name  of  Svalbard. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  aie  in  West 
Spitsbergen  8000  million  tons  of  coal  of  which 
1500  million  tons  are  of  excellent  quality.  Min- 
ing activities  aie  centred  in  Tec  Fiord,  where 
there  aie  six  camps  of  English,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Russian,  and  Dutch  companies  The 
total  yield  of  the  mines  was  4500  tons  in  1910 
and  313,000  tons  in  1927  Although  this  in- 
dustry is  handicapped  by  having  to  import  all 
supplies  and  export  all  coal  in  the  summer  season, 
decided  advantages  are  piescnt  in  the  form 
of  accessibility,  use  of  galleries  instead  of  shafts, 
freedom  fiom  the  use  of  mine  props,  long  day- 
light, and  easy  ventilation  Seven  settlements 
have  grown  up  on  the  west  coast — Longyear 
City  with  a  population,  of  .529  is  the  largest. 
Kings  Bay  is  known  as  the  base  for  most  of  the 
aerial  expeditions  in  the  Arctic  Sea  The  total 
population  numbers  about  1500  in  the  winter 
and  is  larger  in  summer.  ^Numerous  wireless 
stations  a*e  maintained  arid  there  is  regular 
postal  service. 

A  large  amount  of  research  has  been  accom- 
plished and  excellent  maps  have  been  prepared 
of  Svalbard.  Norwegian  exploreis  have  been 
particularly  active.  Oeeanographic  studies  were 
aided  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco  Iron  ore,  asbes- 
tos, alluvial  gold,  gypsum,  and  mat  hie  are  some 
of  the  minerals  discovered.  The  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Expedition  of  1924  mapped  much  of  the  east 
coast  of  Northeast  Land  and  was  the  first  to  use 
an  airplane  for  detailed  Arctic  exploration.  The 
Norwegian  government  has  recently  established 
a  commission  to  regulate  exploiation  in  Svalbard. 

SVECENSKI,  Lons  ( 1 802-1 920 )  An  Amer- 
ican violinist,  born  at  Esseg,  Cioatia.  After 
completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Agram,  he  won  a  government  scholarship  and  at- 
tended the  Akademie  der  Musik  at  Vienna,  where 
his  teachers  were  J  Grim  for  violin  and  J.  liel- 
Imesberger  for  composition  (1881-85),  while 
among  his  classmates  v\cie  Fianz  Kneisel  and 
Fritz  Kreisler.  Having  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Gericke,  then  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  he  nettled  in  Boston  as  one 
of  the  first  violins  of  the  orchestra,  and  remained 
until  1903.  When  Kneisel  organized  his  famous 
quartet  in  1880,  Svecenski  became  the  viola 
player  and  held  this  position  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  dissolution  of  the  oigani/ation  in 
1917.  In  1904  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art,  in  New  York,  retaining  this 
post  until  bis  death.  From  1024,  he  also  con- 
ducted the  class  in  chamber  music  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  He  published 
Twcnty-fiie  Technical  Exercises  for  1  wla. 
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SVEHLA,  ANTONfN  (1873-  ).  A  Prime 
Minister  of  Czechoslovakia.  A  member  of  the 
Bohemian  Diet  in  1908  and  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  Bohemia  before  the  World 
War,  he  became  head  of  the  National  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  in  Prague  during  that  con- 
flict and  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  in  1918.  In  the  new  Czechoslovak 
state,  he  became  leader  of  the  Agrarian  Party 
and  was  Minister  of  Interior  (1918-20),  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  (1920-  ),  and  Prime  Min- 
ister (October,  1922-September,  1929).  The  Con- 
servative Coalition  government,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  was  considerably  weakened  by  Socialist 
gains  in  the  elections  of  December,  1928,  and  he 
was  forced  to  resign  the  following  September. 

SWANSON*,  CLAUDE  AUGUSTUS  (1802-  ). 
A  United  States  Senator  (see  VOL.  XXI).  He 
was  reflected  to  the  Senate  from  Virginia  in  1910, 
1922,  and  1928.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Senate  committees  on  expenditures  in  executive 
departments,  foieigri  relations,  naval  affairs, 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  and  lules. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE.  A  nonsecta- 
rian  coeducational  institution  at  Swarthmoie, 
Pa.,  founded  in  1804.  The  student  enrollment 
inci  eased  from  434  in  1914  to  540  in  1928.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  boaid  of  maimgeis  voted  to 
limit  attendance  to  approximately  500  students. 
To  the  college  library  of  00,000  volumes  there 
was  added  the  Friends'  Hiitoiical  Libraiy,  and 
in  1926  Clement  M.  Biddlc  donated  funds  to 
erect  a  building  to  house  this  library  The 
Sproul  Astronomical  Observatory  was  completed 
in  1915  and  two  swimming  pools  weie  added  to 
the  gymnasium.  In  1920  Hicks  Hall  of  Engin- 
eering was  built.  The  Cloisteis,  a  group  of  six 
fraternity  and  iionfi affinity  club  houses,  were 
opened  in  1925  and  Worth  Dormitory  for  girls 
was  completed  in  1924.  Beginning  in  1925,  the 
General  Education  Board  awarded  the  college  an 
appiopuation  of  $250,000  over  a  period  of  five 
yeais  for  the  development  of  honors  courses  in 
oidei  to  afford  a  thorough  test  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  honors  courses  as  an  educational  system 
for  exceptional  students  in  American  colleges 
and  universities.  In  1927  a  gift  of  $300,000 
from  the  Clothier  family  was  leceived  for  an 
auditorium  in  memory  of  Isaac  H.  Clothiei,  and 
social  buildings,  including  a  memorial  for  Eliza- 
beth Powell  Bond,  foimer  dean,  were  erected. 
The  physics  leseaich  laboratory  of  the  Bartol 
Foundation  of  the  Franklin  Institute  was  built 
in  1928.  In  that  year,  productive  funds  of  the 
college  amounted  to  $3,700,000.  President,  Fiank 
Aydelotte,  LL.I) 

SWAZILAND,  swa'/Mand'.  A  British  na- 
tive protectorate  in  South  Afiica  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  British  Colonial  Office  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  lesident  commissioner  under  the 
diiection  of  the  high  commissioner  for  South 
Afnca.  It  has  an  niea  of  6705  squaie  miles  and 
a  population,  by  the  census  of  1921,  of  112,838,  of 
which  2235  weie  Euiopeans.  The  main  concern 
of  the  administration  is  the  expropriation  of 
monopolies  and  concessions  which  had  been 
gi anted  to  whites  by  the  Swazi  chief,  Mbandeni. 
The  public  debt  amounted  to  £55,000  in  1927. 
Swazis  were  settled  on  land  reserves  which 
amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  acre- 
age in  the  proteotoi  ate.  The  costs  of  adminis- 
tration inei  eased  from  £03,907  in  1913-14  to 
£103,081  in  1927-28.  Native  taxes,  customs, 
sales,  leases,  concession  rents,  and  licenses  fur- 
nibh  the  revenues,  which  totaled  £90,706  in 


1927-28.  The  people  are  largely  a  pastoral  folk 
and  export  oxen  and  hides  to  the  Cape.  Live 
stock  in  1927  numbered:  cattle,  350,000;  horses, 
1000;  and  sheep  and  goats,  200,000.  Recent  ex- 
periments with  tobacco  and  cotton  by  white 
farmers  are  meeting  with  success.  Tin  mining 
is  important,  the  yield  in  1927  being  worth 
£42,776.  Gold  production  in  the  same  year  was 
1135puiices,  valued  at  £4,795. 

SWEDEN,  swe'dfri.  A  kingdom  in  northern 
Europe  with  an  area  of  173,154  square  miles 
Its  population  (1928  and  1913)  was  6,087,923 
and  5,038,583,  of  which  the  urban  population 
comprised  1,929,713  and  1,485,840.  The  chief 
cities  and  their  population  were  (1928  and 
1912)  Stockholm,  404,099  arid  350,955;  Gothen- 
burg, 233,303  and  173,875;  Malm0,  117,197  and 
92,338;  Norrk0pmg,  00,071  and  40,674;  and 
Helsmgborg,  53,371  and  33,803. 

Agriculture.  The  propoition  of  the  popu- 
lation engaged  in  agiicultuie  decreased  fiom  70  9 
per  cent  in  1900  to  558  per  cent  in  1920.  In 
1929  theie  were  in  Sweden  9,534,200  acres  of  land 
under  cultuation,  2,280,000  acies  of  permanent 
meadows,  and  00,740,000  acics  of  foiests  and  pas- 
tures. The  total  value  of  the  crops  in  1928  was 
$309,004,000  and  in  1927,  $302,032,000,  of  which 
hay  represented  $84,143,000,  oats,  $44,924,000; 
potatoes,  $30,839,000  Jn  1920  theie  weio 
2,730,000  cattle,  1,011,000  swine,  1,508,000  sheep, 
113,000  goats,  and  728,000  horses.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  acreage  and  production  for 
1913  and  1927 


Area  (thousands 

Production 

(thousands 

of  ucres) 

of  units- 

—bushels, 

Crop 

cxcept  as 

indu  a  ted 

1909- 

1  909- 

1913               1927 

1913 

1927 

Wheat 

255               104 

8,103 

1  1,2()8 

Rye 

977               849 

24,101 

18J2() 

Barley 

448               415 

15,035 

12,472 

Oats 

l,9flfi            1,80,1 

80,050 

78,89r> 

Mixed  grain 

430  »             653 

312  «» 

467  b 

Potatoes 

377               390 

57,580 

39,252 

Sugar   beets 

78               101 

940  ft 

9().i  ft 

Hay 

3,010°        3,036 

4,OG2  «  b 

5,076  b 

"1911-1915  average  *  Unit,  metric  ton. 

The  1928  production  (in  tons)  was  wheat, 
529,878,  rye,  43.1,947;  barley,  208,358;  oats, 
1,208,709,  mixed  grain,  474,258,  potatoes,  1,793,- 
085;  sugar  beets,  1,090,002;  fodder  loots,  2,895,- 
458;  and  hay,  5,334,372 

Mining  and  Industry.  In  1927  there  were 
2855  wood  and  lumber  mills  (1248  in  1912)  em- 
ploying 100,770  workers  (37,908  in  1912). 
Wood-pulp  production  (1927)  was  valued  at 
$20,795,384.  The  coal  supply  is  small  and  in- 
sufficient foi  the  lequirementH,  production  during 
1927  being  398,298  metric  tons  Sweden  is,  how- 
ever, veiy  highly  developed  electrically,  utih/.mg 
its  waterfalls  for  the  production  of  motive  powei. 
Sweden  disposed  of  approximately  1,557,000  de- 
veloped turbine  horse  power.  In  1927  theie 
were  produced  9,001,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  417,- 
705  tons  of  pig  iron,  480,900  tons  of  steel  ingots, 
398,000  tons  of  coal,  400,000  tons  of  cement, 
1,558,000  tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  001,000 
tons  of  cardboard  and  paper,  184,358,000  cigars, 
42,500  tons  of  margarine,  and  20,975  tons  of  cot- 
ton yarn.  In  1928  the  iion  and  steel  industry 
was  more  active,  producing  417,000  mctnc  tons  of 
Martin  steel  ingots  (371,400  in  1927);  80,200 
tons  of  crucible  and  electric  steel  (53,100  in 
1927);  413,000  tons  of  rolled  and  forged  steel 
and  iron  (338,800  in  1927).  Pig  iron  production 
diopped  from  417,800  tons  in  1927  to  393,100  in 
1928.  At  the  end  of  1928,  there  were  148  fur- 
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naees  in  operation  as  compared  with  131  in  1027. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The 
length  ot  railroad  line  at  the  end  of  1927  was 
10,110  miles,  of  which  3877  miles  were  state 
owned,  and  6233  were  owned  by  private  com- 
panies. In  1913  the  total  length  of  state  and 
privately  owned  lines  was  8933  miles.  In  1926 
both  classes  of  lines  carried  65,862,000  passen- 
gers and  37,742,000  metric  tons  of  freight,  and 
had  gioss  receipts  of  $90,276,000.  On  Jan.  ], 
1028,  the  Swedish  merchant  maiine  consisted  of 
2/522  vessels,  909  of  which  were  200  tons  or  over. 
Their  total  capacity  was  1,477,692  gross  tons. 
In  1927,  29,791  vessels  of  16,253,000  net  regis- 
tered tons  enteied  the  ports  of  Sweden,  and  29,- 
772  vessels  of  16,235,000  tons  cleared.  In  1927 
theie  were  3796  post  offices,  49,010  miles  of  tele- 
graph wire,  and  532,739  miles  of  telephone  wire 
(4(56,787  instruments). 

Commerce.  Swedish  exports  (1928  and 
J9i:«)  were  valued  at  1,566,933,692  and  817,347,- 
000  crowns;  imports,  1,680,077,986  and  840,538,- 

000  ciowns 

In  1927  Swedish  foieign  trade  reached  record 
quantity  figures,  arid  was  exceeded  in  value  only 
dining  the  abnormal  years  1919  and  1920.  Im- 
poit  and  export  values,  as  compared  with  1926, 
increased  6  5  per  cent  and  1 4  pci  cent,  i  espec- 
tively.  Aveiage  import  pi  ices,  principally  by 
icason  of  mineral  oils  and  coal,  dropped  about 
10  pei  cent,  as  compared  with  1926,  while  the 

1  eduction   in    export   prices   was   only   about   3.3 
per  cent      The  chief  imports  were  wheat,  fruits 
and  nuts,  coffee,  yarn  and  coidage,  coal,  mineral 
oils,  iron  arid  steel,  machinery,  and  automobiles; 
duet  exports,  wood  pulp,  wood,  wood  manufac- 
tures,   paper,    iron    me,    and    machinery.     The 
United   States  supplied  127  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports, and  purchased  10  9  per  cent  of  the  exports, 
Germany,  306  and   11)8;    United  Kingdom,   16.7 
and  '28  0;  Denmark  and  Norway,  10  7  and  10.9. 

Finance.  On  Jan  1,  1929,  the  state  debt 
stood  at  1,831,8(52,476  crowns  The  budget  pro- 
posal for  1928-29  balanced  at  744,746,400  crowns. 
In  1927-28  revenue  totaled  749,792,858  croons, 
and  cxpendituies  739,829,701.  The  exchange  rate 
was  geneially  around  par  during  the  period  (26  8 
cents).  The  cost  of  living,  which,  in  .July,  1920, 
i  cached  270  (as  based  on  the  1914  prices  at  100), 
diopped  to  236  111  July,  1921,  and  171  in  Decem- 
ber, 1927 

History.  The  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
occasioned  an  immediate  declaration  of  neutrality 
by  Sweden,  in  company  with  the  other  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  tyid  in  this  she  persisted  to 
the  end.  Ilei  position  was  a  difficult  one,  and  the 
Swedish  people  displaced  extraordinarily  good 
sense  in  circumventing  the  vexing  problems  which 
arose  In  the  beginning  of  the  War,  it  appeared 
that  Sweden's  economic  stability  would  be  little 
deranged,  for  she  at  once  became  the  go-between 
for  Germany  and  America.  For  a  time,  this  trade 
flourished,  but  as  the  submarine  campaign  in- 
tensified and  the  Bi  itish  blockade  became  tighter, 
Sweden  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  necessity. 
From  1916  on,  coal  imports  from  Great  Britain 
began  to  drop  oiF  seriously.  The  blockade  was 
tin  own  not  about  Germany,  but  about  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  for  there  were  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  imports  to  Sweden  were  not 
designed  for  transshipment  to  the  Central  Powers. 
The  result  was  that  the  suffering  of  the  popula- 
tion was  often  acute.  Measures  had  to  be  taken 
for  the  regulation  of  industry  and  conservation 
of  what  little  food  and  raw  material  stocks  Swe- 


den had  or  was  able  to  get.  All  exports  \\ere 
closely  scrutinized  and  those  of  the  more  impor- 
tant domestic  products  prohibited;  a  financial 
moratorium  was  imposed;  the  Government  was 
empowered  to  fix  prices,  hold  up  the  sale  of  ship- 
ping, take  in  hand  the  whole  matter  of  insurance, 
and  resort  to  rationing.  On  this  last  score,  the 
life  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  was, 
of  course,  intimately  touched.  A  food  commis- 
sion was  set  up  to  bupervise  the  importation  of 
foodstuffs  and  in  1915  it  resorted  to  price-fixing. 
In  1916-17,  sugar  cards  and  biead  cards  were 
first  employed,  the  bread  allowance  being  gener- 
ally 250  giamrnes  per  pel  won  per  day.  Other 
supplies  rationed  were  potatoes,  milk,  and  coffee. 
All  such  regulations  were  finally  lifted  in  August, 
1919. 

Industry  likewise  suffered.  In  the  activities 
dependent  on  the  use  of  foreign  raw  materials,  it 
was  necessary  to  form  import  associations  for  the 
distribution  of  stocks.  Before  the  end  of  the 
War,  rationing  was  the  rule  in  almost  every  in- 
dustry. In  the  matter  of  fuel,  for  which  Sweden 
depended  on  outside  soui  ces,  the  people  were  hard 
hit.  It  was  necessary,  theiefore,  to  create  a  fuel 
commission,  which  undertook  the  exploitation  of 
the  country's  forests  on  a  grand  scale.  Mines 
and  railways  were  kept  going,  but  because  prices 
charged  \vere  less  than  the  cost  of  cutting,  the 
Government  had  to  assume  a  deficit  of  100,000,000 
ci  owns. 

Sentiment  regarding  the  War  at  first  gravitated 
toward  the  Central  Towers.  The  rigors  of  the 
British  blockade  had  senously  interfered  with 
the  course  of  Swedish  life,  perhaps  more  pro- 
foundly than  with  those  of  the  other  Scandinavian 
peoples,  and  the  Swedes  adopted  a  moie  bellicose 
attitude  toward  the  Entente.  In  1916  debate 
111  the  Riksdag  was  very  bitter,  the  llussian  de- 
cision to  fortify  the  Aland  Islands  particularly 
giving  offense  Under  the  prompting  of  the  mili- 
tary or  Activist  Party,  the  Riksdag  passed  a 
military  appropriation  of  104,000,000  crowns;  but 
from  1917  on,  the  general  attitude  changed  A 
cabinet  cusis  on  Mar.  5,  1917,  precipitated  the 
fall  of  the  Harrimai  skjold  ministry,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding cabinets  concerned  themselves  more  and 
more  with  the  problem  of  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  Entente.  The  question  became  more 
pressing  as  food  became  scarcer  and  rioting  more 
frequent.  Finally,  in  Februaiy  and  in  June, 
1918,  understandings  were  effected  \\ith  Great 
Britain  whereby  Sweden  was  permitted  to  import 
stocks  of  food  arid  such  raw  matciials  as  phos- 
phates, oils,  coal,  cotton,  \vool,  rubber.  In  re- 
turn, Sweden  turned  over  part  of  her  merchant 
marine  to  the  Entente  and  guar  anteed  the  export 
of  her  iron  ores. 

The  unsettled  economic  conditions  and  the 
spread  of  democratic  doctrines  immediately  after 
the  War  left  their  mark  on  the  progress  of  Swed- 
ish events  in  the  years  1919-24.  By  laws  passed 
in  1919  and  1921,  the  Riksdag  made  the  right  of 
suffrage  universal,  women  being  given  the  fran- 
chise on  May  26,  1919.  In  1921  a  national  refer- 
endum law  was  passed.  A  question  of  greatest 
national  interest  was  the  discussion  over  the 
legalization  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  1919.  After 
a  prolonged  debate,  the  measure  was  defeated  in 
the  Riksdag  with  the  result  that  the  Chamber 
,was  dissolved  and  a  new  election  held.  The  new 
Chamber  proved  more  amenable  to  the  Govern- 
ment's wishes  and  the  law  for  an  eight-hour  day 
was  carried.  The  prevalence  of  radical  ideas 
was  further  indicated  when  the  King  was  com- 
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pelled  to  summon  Hjalmar  Branting,  leader  of  the 
Social  Democrats,  to  form  a  government  in  1920. 
An  ambitious  programme  for  the  inauguration 
of  inquiries  into  socialization  of  industry,  ex- 
propriation of  large  estates,  disestablishment  of 
the  State  Church,  and  disarmament,  was  an- 
nounced, but  the  Government  went  down  to  de- 
feat in  the  autumn  elections,  as  a  result  of  heavy 
polls  for  the  Right,  and  was  compelled  to  resign. 
No  temporary  expedients  or  brave  gestures  could 
act  as  stop-gaps.  The  depression  of  1920-21  which 
gripped  the  world  was  felt  in  Sweden,  too,  for 
in  the  general  stagnation  about  1 50,000  men  were 
out  of  work  at  the  end  of  1921. 

In  the  election  of  1921,  the  Social  Democrats 
made  sweeping  gains  with  the  result  that  Hjal- 
mar Branting  foimed  a  Socialist  government  for 
the  second  time.  The  continued  disorganization 
of  industiy  manifested  itself  in  a  growing  turbu- 
lence and  the  years  1922-23  saw  the  country 
gripped  by  strikes  in  saw  mills,  wood-pulp  fac- 
tories, and  iron  works.  The  Franco-Belgian  oc- 
cupation of  the  Ruhr  was  another  heavy  blow 
to  the  Swedish  iron  industry.  Representing  only 
a  minority  party,  the  Branting  ministry  lacked 
the  power  to  force  through  remedial  measures, 
and  on  Apr.  0,  1923,  it  fell  from  office  on  the 
question  of  unemployment  doles.  A  Conservative 
cabinet  was  then  organized  under  Premier  Ernest 
Trygger. 

From  the  autumn  of  1923  onward,  the  Swedish 
economic  situation  showed  marked  improvement. 
Sound  public  finance  was  reflected  in  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  decreasing  public  debt  to  which  the 
Government  added  the  enviable  distinction  of  the 
eailiest  European  return  to  the  gold  standaid. 
The  Riksbank  resumed  specie  payments  on  Apr. 
1,  1924.  Under  such  circumstances,  industry  and 
commerce  began  to  forge  ahead.  Hydi  oeleetric 
underwent  rapid  motorization;  the  radio  industiy 
development  was  pushed;  commercial  aeronautics 
expanded  phenomenally;  the  merchant  marine 
thrived;  bank  deposits  mounted  steadily.  The 
international  balance  of  trade  turned  in  Sweden's 
favor  in  1927  and  Swedish  capital  began  to  be 
invested  abroad  in  increasing  amounts.  To  cite 
but  one  instance,  the  Swedish  Match  Corporation 
secured  a  monopolistic  position  in  France,  Hun- 
gary, Portugal,  Poland,  Peru,  Greece,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Ecuador,  Jugoslavia,  and  Rumania  with 
ramifications  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

To  a  very  considerable  extent,  Swedish  political 
controversies  came  to  revolve  around  the  issue  of 
national  defense  vs  disarmament  The  success- 
ful maintenance  of  neutrality  during  the  World 
War  had  emphasized  Sweden's  independent  atti- 
tude, but  proximity  to  Finland  and  Russia  in- 
volved her  m  questions  of  importance.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  Finland  in  1917 
divided  Swedish  counsels.  There  was  a  large 
body  of  opinion  favorable  to  immediate  recogni- 
tion; another  group,  concerned  o\er  the  own- 
ership of  the  Aland  Islands,  advocated  a  more 
circumspect  policy.  In  1918  Finland  was  recog- 
nized, though  Sweden  refused  to  take  sides  in  the 
internecine  war  between  the  Reds  and  the  Whites 
which  bioke  out  in  that  year.  The  Aland  Is- 
lands dispute  was  eventually  submitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations  in  which  Sweden  had  accepted 
membership  The  League's  decision  (May,  1921 ) 
granting  the  islands  to  Finland  was  received  with 
much  disfavor  and  tested  Sweden's  pacific  dispo- 
sition to  the  utmost.  Meanwhile,  a  Russian 
commercial  delegate  had  been  permitted  to  estab- 
lish his  residence  in  Stockholm  and  though  in 
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1919  the  unpopularity  of  the  Bolshevists  forced 
his  departure,  Sweden  categorically  refused  to 
join  in  the  Allied  blockade  of  Russia.  Commer- 
cial relations  were  resumed  in  1920.  Late  in 
1923,  newspaper  criticism  led  to  the  resignation 
of  Foreign  Minister  Hederistjerna  for  advocating 
an  alliance  between  Sweden  and  Finland  against 
possible  attack  by  Russia,  and  in  May,  1924,  de 
jure  recognition  was  accorded  to  the  Soviet  re"- 
gime. 

Hjalmar  Branting  was  an  outstanding  cham- 
pion of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  early  in  1924 
his  political  opponent,  Premier  Trygger,  ex- 
pressed a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  League's  abil- 
ity to  guarantee  international  justice  and  peace. 
No  political  party  advocated  complete  disarma- 
ment, but  a  sharp  struggle  took  place  m  the 
Riksdag  over  the  general  question  of  defense 
policy — the  reduction  and  reorganization  of  the 
army,  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  navy,  and  the 
creation  of  an  independent  air-force  board  The 
Government's  army-navy  bill  passed  the  Upper 
House  but  was  rejected  in  the  Lower  by  a  coali- 
tion of  Social  Democrats  and  Liberals  in  favor 
of  a  more  drastic  curtailment  of  expenditure 
Deadlock  between  the  two  chambers  led  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dissolve  Pail  lament  and  appeal  to  the 
country.  A  bitter  political  campaign  culminated 
in  a  relatively  indecisive  election  (September, 
1924)  ;  the  Social  Demociats  winning  104  seats 
(gam  of  5)  ;  the  Conservatives,  64  (gain  of  2)  ; 
Liberals,  33  (loss  of  8)  ;  Faimer's  Union,  24 
(gam  of  3)  ,  Communists,  5  (loss  of  2).  The 
Trygger  cabinet  resigned  (October  14),  and  Hjal- 
mar Branting  again  formed  a  ministry  of  Social 
Democrats  111  health  compelled  Branting  to  re- 
linquish the  Premiership  in  .lanuaiy  to  Richard 
Sandier,  former  Mmistci  ot  Coiinncice,  though  he 
remained  in  the  cabinet  without  poitfolio  until 
his  untimely  demise  (Feb  24,  1925),  an  event 
which  threw  all  Scandinavia  into  mourning  and 
was  felt  keenly  throughout  the  world.  Seveial 
months  later  (May  «r>)  Biantmg's  ablest  lieuten- 
ant, Fiederick  V  Thomson,  Minister  of  Finance, 
likewise  died,  and  with  tlic  passing  of  these  two 
veterans  the  leadership  of  the  Social  Demociatic 
Party  devolved  upon  a  younger  geiieiation. 

After  six  years  of  debate,  Sweden  was  the  first 
continental  European  nation  voluntarily  to  take 
an  impoitant  step  toward  mihtaiy  disaimnment 
In  the  teeth  of  hitter  and  determined  opposition 
from  the  Conservatives  and  Agrarians,  the  Social 
Demociats,  aided  by  the  Left  Wing  Liberals,  car- 
ried their  aimy-reduction  progi  amme,  eliminat- 
ing some  eight  infaiitiy  regiments,  four  cavalry 
regiments,  and  discharging  some  8900  privates 
enlisted  for  long  temis  as  trameis  Considera- 
tion of  naval  policy  was  postponed,  but  aviation 
was  made  an  independent  arm  of  the  service. 

Prospective  lessening  of  military  expenditures 
promptly  created  a  new  political  issue-  What  to 
do  with  the  saving?  The  Conservatives  proposed 
tax  reduction  to  lessen  economic  burdens.  The 
Social  Democrats  advocated  insurance  against 
unemployment,  but  Carl  G.  Ekman,  leader  of  the 
Left-wing  Liberals  (People's  Party)  would  not 
support  this  project.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Social  Democrats  were  decidedly  antagonistic  to- 
ward prohibition,  the  special  measure  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,  and  reciprocal  agreement  on  these 
two  measures  appeared  improbable.  In  May, 
1920,  the  crucial  test  came  and  the  Sandier  min- 
istry resigned  after  being  defeated  on  the  unem- 
ployment-relief issue.  Ekman,  the  outstanding 
personality  in  the  Riksdag  since  the  death  of 
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Branting,  now  formed  a  minority  cabinet  (June 
6)  of  Populists  and  Liberals.  The  new  Govern- 
ment was  committed  to  prohibition,  but  could 
hardly  hope  to  carry  such  a  measure  without  aid 
from  other  groups.  The  Social  Democrats,  em- 
bittered by  Ekman's  subversion  of  their  cabinet, 
refused  cooperation,  whereupon  the  Premier  ef- 
fected a  partial  rapprochement  with  the  Con- 
servatives, modifying  his  former  stand  on  army 
reduction  and  postponing  the  dissolution  of  some 
of  the  regiments.  Although  its  position  was  con- 
siderably weakened  by  setbacks  and  compro- 
mises, the  Eknjan  government  managed  to  avoid 
outright  defeat  foi  over  two  years.  A  naval  con- 
struction programme  in  1027  caused  a  sharp 
cleavage  in  Social  Democratic  ranks,  but  sweep- 
ing educational  reforms  which  were  sponsored  by 
the  Government  were  carried  through  with  their 
aid. 

Tn  an  effort  to  regain  power,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats who  had  absoibed  a  few  right-wing  Com- 
munists in  1920  foolishly  foimed  a  close  politi- 
cal alliance  with  the  regular  Communists  for  the 
election  of  1028,  but  suffered  a  serious  rebuff  in 
consequence.  The  September  ballotting  produced 
a  Lower  House  with  the  following  complexion- 
Social  Democrats,  90  (loss  of  10)  ;  Conservatives, 
73  (gain  of  8)  ;  Liberal  Piolubitionists,  28,  Ag- 
rarians, 27  (gain  of  !))  ,  Communists,  8  (gain 
of  4),  and  Liberals,  4  On  Sept  20,  1028,  the 
Ekman  ministry  lesigned  and  shortly  afterward 
ex-Admiral  Ar\id  Lindman  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing a  new  Government  of  Conservative  tendency, 
which,  however,  baiely  sinvived  the  1929  session 
of  the  Riksdag.  Its  pioposal  to  inciease  the 
taiiff  on  sugar  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Social  Demociats  once  again  in  alliance  with  the 
Liberal  Populists.  A  projected  increase  in  mili- 
tary expenditures  was  similail>  negatived  Most 
serious  leveise  of  all,  a  pailiamontniy  storm 
forced  the  dismissal  (June  7,  1929)  of  Finance 
Minibter  Wohhn,  as  a  result  of  irregularities  in 
his  policy  in  connection  with  certain  lerent  bank 
failures.  The  Lindman  ministry  emerged  from 
the  fiay  sadly  damaged  in  prestige  and  with  its 
future  clouded  with  dubiety 

In  the  meantime,  Swedish  foreign  policy  moved 
steadily  toward  one  goal — the  achievement  of 
international  peace  and  security.  A  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  League  of  Nations,  Sweden  stood 
always  ready  to  reinforce  her  covenant  obliga- 
tion though  sedulously  eschewing  any  "entangling 
alliance"  (Repeated  suggestions  that  Sweden 
enter  into  a  defensive  understanding  with  her 
Scandinavian  sister  states  in  a  Baltic  union  were 
consistently  opposed  on  the  ground  that  such  ai- 
rangements  might  be  taken  in  an  unfriendly  sense 
by  Russia.)  Commencing  with  a  renewal  foi 
20  years  of  the  compulsory  arbitration  treaty 
with  Norway  first  signed  in  1905  and  now  hap- 
pily enlaiged  to  cover  all  possible  subjects  of 
disagreement,  the  Swedish  government  proceeded 
to  negotiate  a  whole  network  of  virtually  similar 
treaties  not  only  with  the  remaining  Scandina- 
vian powers  (Denmaik  and  Finland)  but  with 
other  countries  as  well,  including  Czeehoslovakia 
(preliminary),  Austria,  Belgium  (sweeping),  Po- 
land, France  (limited),  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Spain.  In  1929  the  Riksdag  sanc- 
tioned Sweden's  adherence  to  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. 

SWEDENBORGIANS.  See  NEW  JERUSA- 
LEM, CllUKCJI  OF  THE 

1     SWEDISH    LITERATURE.    See     SCANDI- 
NAVIAN LlTEBATUKE, 


SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE.  A  college  for 
women  founded  at  Sweet  Briar,  Va.,  in  1906, 
offering  only  liberal  arts  courses  terminating  in 
the  A.B  and  B.S.  degrees.  The  number  of  col- 
lege students  increased  from  74  in  1914  to  445  in 
1928,  and  the  faculty  from  20  to  44.  The  library 
increased  from  4100  to  16,000  volumes  between 
1914  and  1928  and  the  annual  income  from  $125,- 
957  to  $402,559.  In  1925  an  administiative  and 
academic  building,  a  residence  hall,  and  an  in- 
firmary were  built;  and  a  new  library,  a  gift  in 
memoiy  of  Mary  Helen  Cochran,  was  under  con- 
struction in  1928.  Enrollment  in  the  college  is 
to  be  limited  to  500.  President,  Meta  Glass, 
A.M  ,  Ph  D.,  who  succeeded  Emilie  Watts  McVea, 
Litt  D  ,  LL.D  ,  in  1925. 

SWIMMING.  Swimming  as  a  sport  has  the 
distinction  of  leading  the  way  in  the  matter  of 
record-breaking  year  after  year.  Hundreds  of 
new  iccords  come  up  for  acceptance  01  reaction 
at  the  close  of  each  season.  This  condition  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  variations  in  the  sizes  of  pools, 
mu'CHHUi >  turns,  and  type  of  swimming  involved. 
Increased  speed  and  gi  eater  enduiance,  however, 
appear  to  characterize  this  sport  more  than  any 
other  each  succeeding  year,  thus  adding  to  the 
mass  of  new  recoids  claimed  or  listed.  The 
world-wide  mteiest  gained  by  swimming  compe- 
titions was  emphasised  in  the  1928  Olympic 
Games  in  which  40  different  countries  partici- 
pated. VNhile  the  United  States  made  practi- 
cally a  clean  sweep  of  the  events,  the  impiove- 
ment  shown  by  its  rivals  was  most  noticeable. 
Long-distance  swimming  has  been  featuied  by 
the  many  attempts,  some  successful,  to  negotiate 
the  English  Channel  and  by  the  Catahna  Mara- 
thons off  the  coast  of  California 

SWINNERTON,  FRANK  ARTHUR  (1884- 
).  An  English  novelist  and  critic,  born  at 
Wood  Green  His  wiitings  include  The  Merry 
Heart  (1909)  ;  The  Young  Idea  (1910)  ,  The  Case- 
ment (1911  ),  The  Happy  Family  (1912)  ;  George 
Gtssinq  A  Ciitwal  Study  (1912)  ;  On  the  Stair- 
case (1914),  It  L  Stevenson :  A  Cntieal  Study 
(19H);  The  Chaste  Wife  (1916);  Nocturne 
(1917);  Shops  and  Houses  (1918),  Septem- 
ber (1919)  ,  Coquette  (1921  )  ;  The  Three  levers 
(1922)  ,  young  Fehx  (1923)  ;  The  Elder  Sister 
(1925);  Summer  Storm  (1926);  Tolefield  Pa- 
pers (1927)  ,  and  A  Brood  of  Duekhnns  (1928). 

SWITZERLAND,  swlt'/ei-ldnd.  A  country 
of  south  central  Em  ope  Its  area  is  15,940 
squaie  miles,  of  which  507  square  miles  are  lakes 
of  moic  than  25  acies  in  aieii,  and  3072  square 
miles  otherwise  unproductive.  Of  the  produc- 
tive land,  3570  square  miles  were  foiests  in  1921, 
69  square  miles  in  vines,  and  H721  squaie  miles 
in  agriculture  and  mountain  pastuiage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1920  census,  the  population  was  3,886,- 
090,  compared  with  3,705,123  in  1910;  estimated 
in  192S,  4,018,500.  The  largest  cities  in  1928 
were  Zurich,  222,900;  Basel,  144,550;  Geneva, 
128,125;  Beine,  109850;  Lausanne,  78,050;  and 
St.  (Jail,  64,4(50.  In  1920  the  number  of  Ger- 
man-speaking persons  in  Switzerland  was  2,750,- 
622;  Kiencli-speaking,  824,320;  Italian-speaking, 
238,544;  Romansch-speaking,  42,940;  and  speak- 
ing other  languages,  23,894.  In  1913,  emigration 
for  overseas  conntiies  was  5787;  in  1927,  5272. 
Switzerland  is  largely  a  Protestant  country,  al- 
though in  10  of  the  27  cantons,  including  St. 
Gall,  Luceine,  Fribouig,  "Tessin,  and  Valois, 
Catholics  are.  considerably  in  the  majority.  There 
is,  however,  no  State  church,  all  denominations 
being  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  In 
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1920,  there  were  2,230,597  Protestants,  1,585,311 
Catholics,  and  20,979  Jews. 

Education.  In  the  school  year  1927-28,  there 
were  4407  primary  schools,  with  16,544  teachers 
and  473,865  pupils;  599  secondary  schools,  with 
234]  teachers  and  48,579  pupils;  and  98  inter- 
mediate schools,  with  684  teachers  and  13,289 
pupils.  There  were  also  supplementary  profes- 
sional, industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
domestic-science  schools.  The  higher  professional 
schools  (including  also  noimal  and  arts  and 
ciafts  schools)  numbered  48,  with  over  32,000 
students.  The  seven  Swiss  universities  are 
located  at  Basel,  Zurich,  Berne,  Geneva,  Lau- 
sanne, Fnbourg,  and  Neuchatel,  with  0526  stu- 
dents. The  University  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  was  opened  at  Geneva  in  October, 
1927. 

Agriculture.  Argicultuial  production  in 
Switzerland  was  as  follows 


Crops 

Area  (thousands 
of  acres) 

Production  (thousands 
of  units  —  bushels, 
except  ab  indicated 

1909- 

1909- 

1913 

1927 

1913 

1927 

Wheat 

105 

174  « 

3,447 

5,982 

Bye 

60 

49 

1,855 

1,657 

Bailey 

13 

16 

441 

583 

OftlS 

81 

51 

4,784 

3,059 

Potatoes 

115  » 

119 

24,924  * 

24,618 

Giapevinob 

59 

37 

11,842  ° 

9,246  « 

"Muslin  and   spelt  included  with  \\heat. 
''  1911-1913 
0  Unit,  gallon 

In  1920  there  wore  1, ,587,000  cattle,  635,000 
swine,  109,000  sheep,  287,000  goats,  and  139,000 
horses.  Daiiying  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  agricultuie 

Industry.  Switzciland  is  an  industrial  coun- 
try in  spite  of  a  lack  of  raw  materials,  the  chief 
natuial  resource  is  water  power  The  total 
water  powei  available  was  estimated  at  2,699,330 
horse  power  in  1914,  of  which  1,067,000  hoise 
power  wan  in  use  in  1925;  water  po\\er  was  used 
principally  by  hydi  oelectric  stations,  and  by  the 
chemical  and*  textile  industiies  At  the  end  of 
1927,  there  weie  8163  factories  in  operation  in 
Switzerland,  employing  354,496  workmen.  The 
principal  industries  in  1927  were  machinery  and 
appliances,  with  61,485  workmen;  cotton  textiles, 
with  34,517;  silk  textiles,  with  25,966;  watch 
and  jewelry  manufacture,  with  42,687;  metal- 
lurgy, with  26,778;  and  foodstuffs  and  beverages, 
with  24,702.  After  the  World  War,  many  of  the 
strongest  industries,  especially  the  machine  in- 
dustry, were  greatly  injured  by  competition  with 
countries  having  depreciating  currencies,  and  by 
the  high  coat  of  raw  materials  The  watch  in- 
dustiy,  however,  was  best  able  to  meet  competi- 
tion and  was,  in  ]929,  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Unemployment,  which  was  not  a  notable  problem 
befoie  the  War,  became  very  high  in  1921,  and 
leached  a  maximum  in  Febiuary,  1922,  with  146,- 
302  wholly  or  paitly  unemployed  A  gradual 
improvement  occurred  with  35,314  in  July,  1923, 
and  with  13,701  at  the  end  of  December,  1927. 

Commerce.  Total  exports  during  1928  were 
valued  at  2,134,000,000  francs,  an  increase  of 
111,000,000  francs,  as  compared  with  1927;  im- 
ports increased  from  181,000,000  francs  to  a  total 
of  2,744,000,000  francs.  There  was  a  good  ad- 
vance in  exports  of  watches,  machinery,  dye- 
stuffs,  aluminum,  rayon,  knitted  wear,  and  shoes. 
Imports  of  textile  raw  materials  declined  11  per 
cent  in  quantity,  the  loss  applying  chiefly  to  cot- 


ton.   Imports  of  manufactured  goods  increased 
100,000,000  francs  in  value. 

Finance.  Budget  deficits  were  not  common 
and  never  large  in  Switzerland  before  the  War. 
In  1913  expenditures  were  192,000,000  and  re- 
ceipts 187,000,000  francs,  with  a  deficit  of  5,000,- 
000  francs.  By  1928  expenditures  had  risen  to 
347,490,000  and  receipts  to  338,230,000  francs, 
with  a  deficit  of  9,260,000  francs.  Unemploy- 
ment subsidies  and  subventions  to  depressed 
industries,  added  to  expenses  arising  from  main- 
taining armed  neutrality  in  the  War,  contributed 
to  this  deficit  The  budget  for  1929  called  for 
revenues  of  352,800,000  francs,  and  expenditures 
of  350,925,000  francs.  The  public  debt  of  Swit- 
zerland on  Dec.  31,  1913,  amounted  to  148,270,000 
francs,  by  the  end  of  1921,  it  had  increased  to 
2,063,360,800  francs,  and  by  1928,  to  4,952,596,000 
francs,  including  the  debt  of  the  federal  railways. 
It  was  expected  that  the  budget  deficits  would 
be  eliminated  within  a  few  years,  but  the  large 
amount  of  the  public  debt  conti  acted  after  the 
beginning  of  the  War,  created  a  heavy  burden  for 
the  Swiss  taxpayer. 

Communications.  Water  connections  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  other  countries  were  tin- 
important,  except  by  the  Rhine  from  Basel,  and 
internal  waterways  are  not  suitable  for  through 
navigation.  SWISH  railways  aie,  theiefoie,  of 
great  importance  to  the  countiy.  They  consist 
of  a  network  of  2340  miles  of  standard -gauge, 
line,  of  which  1829  miles  are  owned  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
Federal  Railways,  which  was  unsatisfactory  after 
the  World  War,  showed  improvement,  the  year 
1928  being  the  most  favorable  expeiienced  since 
the  War.  Operating  receipts  in  1928  weie  419,- 
033,000  francs,  as  compared  with  395,525,000 
francs  in  1927,  while  operating  expenses  were 
254,016,000  francs,  or  only  3,000,000  fiancs  more 
than  in  1927.  In  1929,  67  per  cent  of  the  total 
federal  tiackage  was  electrified,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  85  per  cent  ot  all  tiaflic  would  be 
handled  by  electric  locomotives  during  the  year. 
The  private  railways  have  much  less  tiaflic  than 
those  of  the  Government.  Theie  were  also,  in 
1926,  340  miles  of  tramways  which  carried  a  total 
of  188,440,000  passengers,  and  30  miles  of  aerial 
mountain  cableways,  which  tianspoited  11,380,- 
000  passengers 

History.  Switzerland's  position  during  the 
Great  War  was  perhaps  moie  difficult  than  that 
of  any  other  neutral  nation.  Without  a  mer- 
chant marine  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
belligerents,  her  political  and  economic  position 
could  baldly  be  said  to  be  of  her  own  ordeiing. 
In  the  Swiss  mind,  there  were  two  spectres  ever 
present,  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  the  very  real 
danger  of  starvation. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  army  was 
immediately  mobilized  for  the  preservation  of  the 
neutrality  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try. Lessening  fear  of  invasion,  'together  with 
added  financial  burdens,  led  the  Goveinmcnt  from 
time  to  time  to  demobilize  detachments  of  troops. 
Distress  among  soldiers'  families  occasioned  gov- 
ernmental measures  for  relief,  while  private 
agencies  contributed  unstintingly  to  the  same 
end.  In  all,  the  War  cost  Switzerland,  in  the  de- 
fense of  her  frontiers,  some  $200,000,000.  In 
spite  of  very  heavy  taxation,  recourse  was  had  to 
numerous  loans  and  the  public  debt  of  the  Con- 
federation increased  about  tenfold.  It  was  not 
until  late  in  1920  that  troops  were  definitely* 
withdrawn  from  the  frontiers  and  the  regular 
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channels  of  communication  once  more  thrown 
open  generally. 

Economically,  the  plight  of  Switzerland  was 
equally  wretched.  The  country  was  overpopu- 
lated  and  overindustrialized  in  proportion  to  its 
resources.  Dependent  on  the  Allies  for  foodstuffs 
and  on  the  Central  Powers  for  fuel,  fertilizers, 
and  raw  materials,  it  was  extremely  difficult  for 
the  Alpine  state  to  find  a  via  media  between  the 
two  groups.  With  the  continuance  of  the  War, 
the  pinch  of  necessity  was  felt  more  and  more 
acutely,  and  ultimately  almost  all  necessities  of 
•  life  fell  under  the  control  of  the  central  authori- 
ties to  be  rationed  with  greater  or  less  parsimony. 
Certain  industries  flourished.  Exports  of  em- 
broideries, chemicals,  silk  yarns,  wrought  copper, 
iron  forgmgs,  and  munitions  mounted,  for  all 
belligerent  states  had  an  interest  in  keeping 
Swiss  factories  at  work  Yeais  of  material  pri- 
vation and  moral  strain  led  to  increasing  social 
uiiiest.  The  year  1018  saw  increasing  friction 
between  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  federal 
government,  culminating  in  a  general  strike  on 
November  11-12,  which  tempoiarily  paralyzed 
the  economic  life  of  Switzerland  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  movement  embraced  such  familiar 
objectives  as  propoitional  repieseritation,  woman 
suffrage,  democratic  reorganization  of  the  army, 
a  state-imposed  48-hour  week,  state  social  insur- 
ance, etc  The  troops  remained  lojal  and  the 
strike  collapsed  after  two  clays  It  was  in  large 
measure  an  echo  of  the  Russian  and  German 
revolutions. 

Theie  was  no  brighter  page  in  European  history 
during  this  tumultuous  peiiod  than  Swit/erland's 
conduct  toward  foreign  nationals  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  detained  within  her  borders  In 
addition  to  temporarily  stranded  tourists,  there 
were  interned  soldiers.  TJefoie  the  end  of  the 
War,  at  least  25,000  men  ot  nations  at  war  were 
being  housed,  fed,  sehooled,  and  set  to  woik  by 
Swiss  authonties.  To  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  fell 
the  \\oik  of  exchanging  prisoners  and  caring  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  The  International  Red 
Cross  at  Geneva  tiled  to  facilitate  communica- 
tions between  belligerents,  check  the  bombarding 
of  hospital  stations,  and  the  like  More  than 
ever,  Switzerland  became  a  centre  of  international 
activity  A  whole  series  of  Socialist  conferences 
assembled  there  See  SOCIALISM 

Switzerland's  role  in  international  affairs  as- 
sumed more  significant  propoitions  after  the 
War  Continual  protests  against  abject  depen- 
dence upon  her  neighbois  for  communications 
with  the  outside  world  were  finally  headed  by  the 
Peace  Conference  in  1919  and  she  was  given  free- 
dom of  access  to  the  sea  via  the  Rhine,  thereby 
paving  the  way  for  a  merchant  marine  of  tug- 
boats and  barges.  The  Ootthard  railway  conven- 
tion of  1909,  so  obnoxious  to  Switzerland,  was 
repealed.  The  agitation  of  German  Austrian^ 
in  the  Vorarlberg  Province  for  admission  to  the 
Swiss  union  was  not  successful  largely  on  account 
of  the  repaiations  question,  though  many  Swiss 
objected  to  the  addition  of  15,000  more  German- 
speaking  people  to  the  already  heavy  German 
majority.  In  1921,  however,  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  consented  to  the  incorporation  of  the  lit- 
tle Principality  of  Lichtenstcin  into  the  Swiss 
customs  union  (effective  in  1923).  Diplomatic 
and  consular  representation  and  the  management 
of  ports  and  telegraphs  were  also  turned  over  to 
Switzerland.  Switzerland's  post-war  relations 
with  Germany  and  Austria  were  generally  har- 
monious. Quite  different  was  the  case  with  re- 


spect to  Italy  and  France.  Italian  territorial 
ambitions  had  by  no  means  been  satiated  by  her 
success  in  the  Tyrol.  Italia  irredenta  likewise 
embraced  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino  and  this 
had  long  been  a  source  of  conflict  between  the 
two  countries.  The  ultra-nationalist  Fascist 
Revolution  in  Italy  thcrefoie  cieated  many  mis- 
givings in  Switzerland.  Mussolini,  it  is  true, 
officially  discountenanced  irredentist  agitation 
and  endeavored  to  consolidate  Swiss-Italian 
friendship  both  economically  and  politically,  but 
the  steady  giowth  of  Fascist  organizations  on 
Swiss  soil,  particularly  in  Ticino,  all  well  disci- 
plined and  blindly  obedient  to  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, boded  ill  for  the  future  With  France  oc- 
curred a  decade  of  dispute  over  the  regime  of  the 
free-trade  zones  created  about  Geneva  by  the 
treaties  of  1815.  Denounced  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  1918,  they  were  (by  Art.  435  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles)  made  subject  to  negotia- 
tion between  Fiance  and  Switzerland.  A  conven- 
tion of  Aug.  7,  1921,  gave  Switzerland  certain 
economic  adxantages  but  agreed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Fiench  customs  line  to  the  politi- 
cal fiontier  Simultaneously  a  convention  was 
signed  pioviding  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
Swiss  claim  to  the  military  neutrality  of  Uppei 
Savoy  Though  appioved'hy  the  Swiss  Pailia- 
ment,  the  Zones  Convention  was  overwhelmingly 
rejected  in  a  popular  plebiscite  on  Feb.  18,  1923, 
by  410,227  to  92,541  votes  The  Poincare*  gov- 
ernment, alleging  bad  faith  and  claiming  au- 
thority undei  the  Treaty  of  Veisailles,  took  the 
unilateral  step  of  abolishing  the  zones  regime 
on  Nov  10,  1923  This  action  aioused  great  in- 
dignation in  flwitzeiland 

After  piotracted  negotiations,  a  new  agreement 
was  arrived  at  leieuing  the  contioversy  to  arbi- 
tration by  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague. 
Tension  was  relaxed,  but  lingering  bitterness  in 
Switzerland  was  exacei  bated  by  French  mainte- 
nance of  customs  control  and  by  the  procrastina- 
tion of  the  French  Assembly  in  approving  the 
aibitiation  agreement  Not  until  April,  1928, 
were  ratifications  exchanged  An  arbitral  deci- 
sion was  expected  m  1929.  Stiained  relations 
with  her  powerful  Latin  neighbors  had  mean- 
while impelled  Switzeiland  to  overhaul  her  mili- 
tary training  system  and  to  modernize  the  equip- 
ment of  her  troops  With  noncontiguous  Soviet 
Russia,  the  Swiss  government  came  into  conflict 
because  of  the  assassination  on  May  10,  1923,  of 
Vorovsky,  Russian  plenipotentiaiy  at  the  Lau- 
sanne Conference  Dissatisfied  with  Swiss  han- 
dling of  the  matter,  the  Moscow  authorities  in- 
dignantly expelled  numerous  Swiss  nationals 
from  Russia  and  instituted  an  economic  boycott. 
Switzerland  retaliated  by  a  similar  embargo  and 
the  situation  continued  e\tiemely  stiamed  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  protocol  of  adjustment  at 
Berlin,  Apr.  14,  1927,' which,  however,  did  not  in- 
volve Swiss  de  jure  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
regime. 

Most  important  of  all  factors  in  bringing 
Switzerland  to  international  attention  was  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  seat  of  which  was  es- 
tablished at  Geneva  Swiss  statesmen  evinced  a 
keen  interest  in  the  new  organization  from  the 
outset  and  endeavored  to  ensure  the  entry  of 
their  country  The  chief  question  at  issue  was 
whether  membership  would  be  compatible  with 
the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland  which  had 
just  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
After  some  months  of  doubt  and  the  possibility 
of  adverse  action  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
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Allies,  the  Swiss  government  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League, 
Feb.  13,  1919,  granting  a  special  status  to  Swit- 
zerland. Then  followed  a  hotly  contested  politi- 
cal campaign  which  ended  in  a  narrow  victory 
for  the  pio-League  element  (400,000  to  300,000) 
in  the  referendum  of  May  16,  1920.  Swiss  repre- 
sentatives, headed  by  M.  Motta,  participated  use- 
fully in  successive  assemblies  of  the  League. 
Not  content  with  joining  the  League  of  Nations 
and  later  accepting  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Intel  national  Justice,  Swit- 
zerland concluded  a  RCOIC  of  arbitration  treaties. 

In  common  with  other  countries,  Switzerland 
experienced  a  severe  economic  crisis  during  the 
post-bellum  period.  The  world-wide  movement 
for  higher  tariffs  had  an  adverse  effect  on  Swiss 
prosperity  despite  protective  measures  adopted 
by  the  6overnment.  Unemployment,  compara- 
tively little  in  December,  1920,  increased  apace 
during  the  following  year,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed reaching  140,000  early  in  1922.  Special 
subsidies  were  granted  to  various  industries — 
watch-making,  dairying,  embroidery-making,  ho- 
tel-keeping, cereal-  and  stock-iaising — and  vast 
sums  were  expended  for  the  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment. Gradually,,  the  situation  began  to  improve. 
Unemployment  was  reduced  and  by  1928  the  eco- 
nomic situation  \vas  generally  aatisfactoiy  with 
industry,  trade,  and  tourist  tiaffic  all  doing  well, 
though  the  international  agrarian  crisis  was  af- 
fecting Switzeiland,  causing  gicat  discontent 
among  the  peasantry  and  necessitating  measures 
of  relief.  The  intensive  development  of  hydio- 
electric  energy  facilitated  the  electrification  of 
railways  and  promised  to  make  Switzerland  in- 
dependent of  other  countucs  for  fuel,  etc. 

In  the  realms  of  politics  and  social  develop- 
ment, Switzerland  kept  an  even  balance.  Succes- 
sive triennial  legislative  elections  (1919-1922- 
1925-1928)  registered  little  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  various  parties,  and  nut  ha\ing  a 
"parliamentary"  sjstem,  the  country  was  undis- 
turbed by  ministerial  crises,  but  there  was  no 
lack  of  political  agitation  and  contioveisy.  The 
burdensome  war  debt  and  mounting  governmental 
expenditures  caused  annual  budgetary  deficits. 
Since  a  special  war-time  general  property  and  in- 
come tax  re-authorized  in  1919  failed  to  amelio- 
rate the  situation,  the  Social  Democrats  initiated 
a  proposal  for  a  practically  confiscatory  gradu- 
ated capital  levy,  but  this  was  decisively  rejected 
by  790,584  to  109,484  votes  in  the  plebiscite  of 
Dec.  2-3,  1922.  Any  saving  effected  by  cutting 
down  normal  running  expend ituies  was  immedi- 
ately offset  and  even  exceeded  by  ever-growing 
outlays  called  for  by  beneficiary  and  paternalis- 
tic legislation — unemployment  relief,  industrial 
subsidies,  sickness  arid  accident  insurance,  old- 
age  pensions,  etc.  Nevertheless,  Switzerland 
managed  to  maintain  a  stable  currency,  seceding 
from  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  and  considering 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standaid.  The  woman- 
suffrage  movement  encountered  obstacles  and  the 
prohibition  movement  experienced  decided  set- 
backs. Switzerland,  laboratory  of  political  ex- 
perimentation along  so  many  lines,  seemed  averse 
to  these  particular  movements 

SYKES,  SIB  MAKK  (1879-1919).  An  Eng- 
lish public  official,  born  at  Sledmere,  Yorkshire, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  served  in  the 
South  Afiican  War  in  1902  and  became  secretary 
to  Sir  George  Wyndham  in  Ireland  in  1904.  In 
1905  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  attache1  to 
the  British  Embassy.  His  knowledge  of  Meso- 


potamia and  Palestine  proved  invaluable  during 
the  World  War,  and  he  was  sent  on  important 
special  missions  to  Russia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Syiia.  He  also  raised  a  battalion  of  the  York- 
shire Regiment.  His  books  include:  Through 
Five  Turkish  Provinces  (1900);  Dar-el-Ialam 
(1903)  ;  Five  Mansions  of  the  House  of  Othman 
(1909);  The  Caliph's  Last  Heritage  (1915). 

SYKES-PICOT  TREATY.  See  MESOPO- 
TAMIA; WOULD  WAR.,  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE. 

SYMONS,  slm'onz,  ARTHUB  (1805-  ). 
An  Knglish  poet  and  critic  (see  VOL.  XXI).  His 
later  works  include  Figures  of  Several  Centuries 
(1915);  Tragedies  (191G);  Tristan  and  Iseult* 
(1917);  Colour  Studies  in  Paris  (1918);  The 
Toy  Cart  (1919)  ;  Studies  in  Elizabethan  Drama 
(1920);  Charles  Baudelaite  (1021);  Transla- 
tions from  Baudelaire  (1925);  and  Eleonora 
Duse  (192G). 

SYNDICALISM.  Syndicalism  is  a  form  of 
revolutionary  socialism  which,  although  based 
on  the  Marxian  theory  of  the  class  struggle  and 
of  the  failure  of  capitalism,  repudiates  the 
state,  political  organization  and  activity,  and 
the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  by 
the  state  or  any  other  political  organization. 
Instead,  it  believes  in  stricfly  industrial  organi- 
zation and  in  the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  by  gioups  of  producers.  It  regards 
the  industrial  union  as  the  unit  of  organization. 
Its  aim,  the  industiial  society,  is  to  be  composed 
of  the  aggregate  of  these  coordinated  industrial 
units.  Control  of  production  is  to  be  vested 
in  the  vvorkeis.  Toward  that  end,  syndicalism 
employs  i evolutional y  tactics,  the  general  strike, 
dnect  action,  sabotage,  etc.  See  SABOTAGE. 
The  Syndicalists  take  pi  ide  in  possessing  a  hard 
jealism  which  takes  account  of  the  existing 
situation,  employs  such  methods  as  are  required 
to  attain  a  given  end,  and  does  not  permit  emo- 
tion lo  enter  into  the  issue. 

The  years  following  the  War  were  of  marked 
impoitance  for  the  Syndicalist  movement.  Al- 
though it  suilered  icverses  in  some  countries,  as 
in  France,  it  made  on  the  whole  important  for- 
uaid  strides  For  the  first  time,  effoits  were 
made  at  international  Syndicalist  unity.  A  num- 
ber of  Syndicalist  organizations  were  affiliated 
with  the  Red  International  of  Labor  Unions, 
oigani/ed  at  Moscow,  July  15,  1920  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  body,  because  it  was  "not  capable 
of  orgam/ing  the  revolutionary  workers  of  the 
woild  into  one  compact  fighting  body"  and  was, 
moieo\er,  an  off  shoot  of  communism,  the  strictly 
Syndicalist  International  Workmen's  Association 
was  established  in  Berlin,  December,  1922- 
Jauuaiy,  1923. 

The  foiemost  Syndicalist  organization  in  the 
United  States  was* the  I.  \V.  W.  (see  INDUSTRIAL 
WORKLRH  OF  THE  WORLD).  At  the  height  of  its 
power  in  1923,  the  I.  W.  W.  reported  a  member- 
ship of  58,000.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
the  membership  of  the  1.  W.  W  does  not  consist 
of  foieigners  but  of  native  Americans  of  old 
stock  At  the  close  of  1928,  the  organization 
occupied  a  role  of  minor  significance  in  the 
American  labor  movement. 

In  France,  the  homeland  of  syndicalism,  the 
Syndicalist  movement  weakened  greatly  and, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  its  adherents  be- 
came the  minority  in  the  General  Confedeiation  of 
Labor,  instead  of  being,  as  before,  the  dominant 
group.  This  Syndicalist  minority  seceded  in 
1921  and  formed  the  revolutionary  General  Con- 
federation of  United  Labor.  In  England,  the 
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Syndicalist  movement  had  some  strength  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  War.  There  existed  a  Syn- 
dicalist movement  in  Germany  with  a  member- 
ship of  100,000,  but  it  was  very  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  strength  of  the  Socialists 
and  Communists  in  that  country.  Italy  had  two 
Syndicalist  organizations,  the  Italian  Syndical- 
ist Union  and  the  Italian  Union  of  Labor.  With 
the  appearance  of  Fascism,  Italian  revolution- 
ary syndicalism  disappeared.  Italian  Syndical- 
ists, with  the  organization  of  the  state  into 
corporations,  gave  up  Sorel's  idea  of  violence 
and  the  class  struggle,  for  Fascism's  ideas  of 
interclass  solidarity  and  a  united  national  front 
(See  FASCISM.)  There  were  also  considerable 
Syndicalist  elements  in  Spain,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Argen- 
tina 

SYNTHOL.     See  CHEMISTRY,  APPLIED. 

SYPHILIS.  In  the  period  since  1914,  our 
knowledge  of  this  disease  continued  to  increase 
in  seveial  directions  Histoi  ically,  the  attempts 
of  the  late  Iwan  Block  to  uphold  the  dogma  that 
Old  World  syphilis  was  derived  entuely  ftom  the 
American  aboiigines  largely  wcro  sot  at  nought 
Even  if  the  leturued  mariners  of  Columbus  did 
become  contaminated  in  America,  and  even  if 
they  did  originate  a  focus  of  disease  111  Spain, 
there  arc  no  good  reasons  for  doubting  that  the 
malady  was  alreadv  existent  in  the  Old  World. 
Medical  history  writing  haw  made  great  advances 
in  recent  yea  is  and  a  new  technique  has  devel- 
oped From  the  purely  documentary  side,  it  is 
difficult  to  uphold  the  existence  of  a  great  Euro- 
pean epidemic  of  the  disease  late  in  the  fifteenth 
eentiny  The  records  of  cities  which,  according 
to  tradition,  were  ra\aged  by  the  disease,  show 
110  evidence  in  their  archives  of  any  unusual  dis- 
bursement of  public  funds  during  149f>  and  sub- 
sequent years  Students  of  old  civilizations, 
snob  as  those  of  Persia  and  Egypt,  have  pointed 
out  that  some  of  the  modern  folk  designations  of 
syphilis  are  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  increasingly 
evident  that  the  history  of  syphilis  should  be 
lewntten  along  purely  scientific  lines,  paying 
little  heed  to  old  writers  who  wioti*  consciously 
of  the  disease  on  a  basis  of  gossip  and  tradi- 
tion. 

The  belief  that  syphilis  prevails  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  commercialized  vice  which  ob- 
tains in  a  given  locality  seems  to  rest  on  a  fal- 
lacy of  some  sort  Since  the  disease  has  been 
leportable,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  notable 
falling  otF  in  its  incidence,  and  a  laige  propor- 
tion of  fresh  infectious  escapes  record.  New  York 
City  in  1024  was  quite  free  from  commercialized 
vice  and  had  been  free  for  some  years  previously ; 
yet  there  was  an  average  of  400  new  rases  re- 
ported every  week,  which  means  20,000  annually, 
a  figuie  which  is  no  index  of  the  actual  number 
of  new  infections.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  youth  infected  in 
Europe  is  said  to  have  been  very  large,  fully 
justifying  the  use  of  the  prophylactic  measures 
which  are  often  condemned  unjustly  as  condon- 
ing vice 

The  opinion  gained  ground  during  the  World 
War  that  no  opprobrium  can  be  attached  to 
medical  authority  when  tho  efforts  at  prevention 
take  place  after  the  soldier  has  been  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  contracting  the  disease.  Neglect 
under  such  circumstances  would  be  criminal. 
In  regard  to  prophylaxis  before  the  exposure, 
this  has  been  well  defended  on  economic  grounds, 
because  an  infected  soldier  or  sailor  becomes  a 
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charge  on  his  command  and  must  be  interned  and 
treated,  and  prevented  from  disseminating  his 
disease;  but  all  prophylactic  measures  whether 
undertaken  before  or  after  exposure,  as  well  as 
all  rapid  and  certain  measures  of  treatment,  have 
been  attacked  by  moralists  as  inciting  to  further 
immorality  by  withdrawing  the  discipline  of 
punishment. 

The  enormous  vogue  of  salvarsan  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  discovery  by  United  States  chemists  during 
the  War  of  how  to  make  this  German  proprietary 
is  said  to  have  netted  the  United  States  govern- 
ment half  a  million  dollars  from  the  sale  of 
the  drug  to  consumers  through  distributing 
firms. 

In  speaking  of  the  persistence  of  syphilis  de- 
spite the  abolition  of  officially  or  otherwise  seg- 
regated vice  districts,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to 
the  effects  of  prohibition,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  work  favorably  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Many  cases  of  infection  were  form- 
erly directly  traceable  to  intoxication,  and  it  was 
often  claimed  that  commercialized  vice  could 
not  flourish  without  alcohol.  Nevertheless,  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
does  not  diminish  in  laige  cities;  and  either 
prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  or  diffusion  of  the 
disease  is  only  slightly  affected  by  alcoholic  in- 
dulgence 

The  chief  interest  in  this  disease  of  recent 
years  lies  in  the  domain  of  treatment.  Salts  of 
bismuth  used  hypodermically  have  attained  an 
eminence  but  little  inferior  to  mercury  and  the 
organic  arson icals.  In  cases  which  do  not  thrive 
under  the  older  remedies,  bismuth  supplies  a 
reser\e.  Potassium  iodide,  once  regarded  as  a 
valuable  remedy,  is  but  little  in  evidence  today 
in  the  literature  of  syphilis  therapy.  The  sensa- 
tional cure  of  paresis  by  malaria  inoculation  has 
been  gradually  extended  to  syphilis  in  general, 
although  only  after  drug  treatment  has  proved 
unsatisfaetoiy.  Tins  form  of  treatment  has  been 
rather  slow  in  reaching  America,  but  has  been 
in  use  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  paresis  and  neuro- 
syphihs  in  general  since  1924.  Among  cases  eli- 
gible for  this  treatment  are  those  which  are  free 
from  symptoms  but  have  positive  reactions  in  the 
cercbrospmal  fluid.  Apparently,  in  neurosyphilis 
with  the  exception  of  paiesis,  the  drug  remedies 
are  first  tested,  but  in  the  latter  malady,  drugs 
have  always  failed,  so  that  malaria  inoculation 
is  used  without  delay.  A  substitute  for  the  latter 
is  typhoid  vaccine,  given  purely  because,  like 
malaiia  virus,  it  produces  fe\er.  In  some  of  the 
European  clinics,  the  malaria  treatment  has  been 
extended  to  the  non-nervous  forms  of  the  disease 
and  even  to  early  cases,  but  the  wisdom  of  this 
coui  se  is  questionable. 

SYRACUSE.  A  city  of  New  York  State. 
The  population  increased  from  37,240  in  1910  to 
171,717  in  1920.  to  182,003  in  1925  ( State  census ) 
and  to  199,300  in  192H,  by  estimate  of  the  IT.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  I*ii  1926-27  the  munici- 
pal boundaries  were  extended  to  include  East- 
wood, Onondaga,  and  Genesee  Manor,  and  the 
population  was  increased  by  10,732.  The  metro- 
politan area  embiaoes  the  adjacent  townships  of 
Camillus,  Dewitt,  Geddes,  Manhus,  and  Salina. 
The  authoiity  of  the  City  Planning  Commission 
was  extended  in  1923  to  cover  supervision  of  new 
developments  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  Build- 
ing construction  has  been  active,  reaching  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $32,000,000  in  1927.  The  major 
building  projects  included  two  new  hospitals,  one 
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constructed  by  the  city  and  the  other  to  replace 
the  old  Syracuse  Memorial  Hospital;  five  office 
buildings,  the  Loew  Theatre  and  Office  Building, 
the  State  Tower,  the  Chimes,  the  Hills,  and  the 
New  York  Telephone  buildings;  and  two  new 
hotels.  A  school-building  programme  totaling 
$2,500,000  has  been  carried  out  since  1924.  In 
1928  the  city  embarked  on  a  10-year  improvement 
plan  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $35,000,000  in 
extending  streets,  sewers,  and  water  mains.  The 
principal  feature  was  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Boulevard,  56  feet  wide,  over  the  filled- in 
bed  of  the  old  Erie  Canal.  The  municipal  air- 
port, covering  133  acres,  has  been  established 
about  6  miles  northwest  from  the  centre  of  the 
city.  In  1926  22,562  persons  were  employed  in 
414  industrial  establishments  of  Syracuse  and  re- 
ceived $32,195,917  in  wages;  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts manufactured  was  $147,902,737.  Bank 
clearings  in  1928  i cached  $347,594,000.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  in  1927  was  $302,- 
326,000;  the  net  debt  was  $24,248,000. 

SYBACUSE  UNIVERSITY.  A  coeducb,- 
tional  institution  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  founded  in 
1870  and  fostered  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  hut  nOnsectai  lan  in  administration  and 
policy.  With  the  exception  of  the  war  years,  the 
number  of  students  registered  increased  steadily 
from  3933  in  1914  to  5430  in  1928.  The  faculty 
inci eased  in  the  peiiod  fiom  300  to  about  600 
memheis  and  the  libiaiy  fiom  100,000  to  173,000 
bound  volumes,  and  60,000  pamphlets.  By  gift 
and  legacy,  the  university  received  about  $1,000,- 
000  from  Mis.  Knssell  Sage.  John  D.  Aichbold'a 
gifts,  including  the  stadium  and  gymnasium,  ag- 
gregated over  $2,000,000.  The  School  of  Nuis- 
ing  was  established  in  1915,  and  the  college  of 
home  economics  was  opened  as  a  school  in  1918, 
and  made  a  college  in  1921  The  college  of  busi- 
ness administration  was  established  in  1920,  hav- 
ing been  ioundcd  as  a  school  in  1919  An  evening 
school  was  opened  in  1918.  In  1927  the  Uni- 
versity inaugurated  a  policy  of  surveying,  with 
the  aid  of  outside  experts,  the  curricula  and 
academic  equipment  of  its  various  schools  and 
departments.  As  a  Tesult  of  the  study,  the  law 
school  was  completely  reorganized  with  full-time 
teachers  replacing  practicing  lawyers  who  had 
been  teaching  on  a  part-time  basis.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
a  similar  study  was  made  of  the  library  school 
resulting  in  reorgam/ation.  By  1928  a  similar 
result  was  achieved  with  the  college  of  home  eco- 
nomics and  in  the  same  year  a  teachcrs'-pension 
system  for  all  giades  was  adopted  Work  in 
dramatics  under  expert  supervision  largely  took 
the  place  of  extra-curricular  activity  in  this  field 
and  a  system  of  student  self-government  was 
established  Pioductive  funds  in  1928  amounted 
to  $3,539,985  Chancellor,  Charles  W.  Flint, 
DD,  LL.D,  PtrdD. 

SYBIA,  ali'I-a.  A  former  province  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Asia,  but  after  1920,  an  inde- 
pendent state,  whose  affairs  were  supervised  by 
Fiance  as  a  mandatory  power.  The  French  man- 
date for  Syria  was  confirmed  by  the  League  of 
Nations  on  July  24,  1922.  Henri  Ponsot  was 
appointed  high  commissioner  in  October,  1926. 
Administratively,  the  country  was  divided  on 
Jan.  1,  1925,  into  four  territories,  namely  Syria, 
Alawiyya,  Great  Lebanon,  and  Jebel  itru/e.  The 
total  area  of  the  mandated  region  has  been  placed 
at  60,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1926,  at  2,046,857.  The  population  is  for  the 
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most  part  of  Arabic  origin,  and  Arabic  is  the 
prevailing  language.  Other  nationalities  repre- 
sented are  Turks,  Turcomans,  Kurds,  Circassians, 
Armenians,  Persians,  Jews.  A  religious  classifi- 
cation showed  the  following:  Moslems  1,514,755, 
of  whom  1,075,816  were  Sunni  Moslems,  Chris- 
tians, 505,419;  and  Jews  (principally  in  the  four 
large  cities)  16,526.  The  important  cities  with 
their  1921  populations  were  Damascus  (170,000)  ; 
Aleppo  (140,000),  Beirut,  capital  of  Greater  Leb- 
anon (80,000),  Hama  (35,000),  Horns  (60,000), 
Tripolis  (30,000),  Antioch  (30,000),  Alexand- 
retta (15,000).  Education  is  supported  by  the 
French,  British,  arid  American  missions.  Tho 
last  maintain  a  college  at  Beirut,  as  do  also 
the  Jesuits  and  Greek  Catholics.  The  educa- 
tion of  women  is  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion. 

Industry.  Syria  is  an  agricultural  country, 
though  it  was  estimated  that  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  lands  west  of  the  Euphrates  was  being 
tilled.  Of  the  million  acies  being  worked,  full} 
750,000  were  undci  wheat  and  barley.  In  11)27 
the  yield  (in  metric  tons)  was:  wheat,  396, 600; 
barley,  333,650.  The  wheat  raised  was  entirely 
for  local  consumption,  while  barley,  after  1919, 
was  being  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
England  and  Germany,  to  be  used  in  the  ninkmg 
of  beei.  Other  ciops  of  impoitance  are  sesame 
(from  which  oil  is  produced),  tobacco,  olives, 
silk,  oranges,  lemons.  Live  stock  suffered  severely 
during  the  World  War,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  sheep  and  goats  numbeied  4,800,000  in  1914, 
and  onlv  2,408,000  in  1920,  cattle  500,000  in  1914, 
and  only  293,000  in  1920,  hoises  and  donkeys 
270,000  in  1914,  and  only  143,000  in  1920.  Load, 
iron,  copper,  nickel,  lignite,  peti oleum,  and  othei 
mineials  have  been  discoveied,  but  none  mined 
in  paying  quantities.  Manufacturing  is  still  in 
an  embiyonic  stage.  Sericultuie,  oil,  soap,  lloiii 
receive  some  attention. 

Trade.  Pievious  to  the  War,  exports  aver- 
aged 60,000,000  francs  ($11,670,000),  and  im- 
ports 124,000,000  francs  ($23,932,000).  That  the 
country's  tiade  was  showing  some  recovery  aftei 
1920  was  revealed  by  the  tiade  figuies  for  the 
subsequent  years.  Imports  for  1927  amounted 
to  $50,300,000;  expoits,  $21,486,000.  The  veiy 
high  adveise  tiade  balance,  and  the  falling  off  of 
the  transit  tiade  with  the  interior  because  of 
customs  barriers,  indicate  that  the  economic  situ- 
ation is  a  difficult  one  The  countiy's  revenue 
(ie,  invisible  exchange)  was  being  derived 
mainly  from  the  spendings  of  the  French  Army  of 
Occupation,  and  from  lennttances  by  Syrians  in 
North  America  and  South  America.  Leading  ex- 
ports arc  wool,  hides,  olive  oil,  tobacco,  fruits, 
wine,  etc.  Leading  imports  are  cotton  goods, 
food  products,  iron  and  steel,  building  materials, 
etc.  Principal  countries  of  oiigin  in  value  of 
imports  in  1927  were  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Egypt,  Italy,  Germany,  United  States,  Belgium, 
Turkey  Principal  countries  of  destination  in 
value  of  e\poitH  in  1927  ^ere  France,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  United  States,  Italy.  The  port 
of  Beirut  handled  three-fourths  of  all  the  trade 
Other  customs  ports  were  Tripoli,  Alexandretta, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus. 

Communications.  There  were,  in  1927,  492 
miles  of  railway  in  Syria.  A  lino  traversed  the 
interior  from  north  to  south  with  branches  to 
the  chief  ports.  Alexandretta,  by  way  of  Alep- 
po, was  connected  with  the  Bagdad  Kailway, 
which  had  190  miles  of  line  in  Syria.  Damascus, 
similarly,  was  on  the  route  of  the  Hedjaz  railway 
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into  the  south.  A  motor  route  extends  across 
the  Syrian  desert  between  Beirut  and  Bagdad. 
In  1927,  1012  vessels  of  3,099,278  tons  entered 
the  ports  of  Lebanon  and  Syria. 

Finance.  In  May,  1920,  the  unit  of  currency 
was  made  the  Syrian  pound  (£8),  equivalent  to 
20  French  francs  ($3.90).  Notes  weie  issued 
l>y  the  Bank  of  Syria,  and  by  Dec.  31,  1927,  notes 
m  circulation  totaled  £87,075,000.  The  budget 
for  1927  showed  a  balance  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures of  1,508,030  Syrian  gold  pounds;  that  for 
1928  a  balance  at  2,343,008  pounds.  In  1921  the 
whole  mandate  territory  had  received  a  subsidy 
of  25,000,000  francs  from  the  French  government, 
but  in  1922  this  grant  was  discontinued  in  the 
hope  that  the  local  budgets  could  be  made  to 
balance. 

History.  Though  French  and  British  tioops 
did  not  move  on  Syria  until  lato  in  1918,  the 
location  of  the  country  as  one  of  the  important 
transit  lands  between  the  East  and  the  West 
made  it  the  scene  of  extraordinary  haidships 
for  the  population.  As  a  result  of  conscriptions, 
deportations,  disease,  starvation,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  their  Turkish  rulers,  as  well  as  the 
stringency  of  the  blockade,  the  native  Syrians 
had  been  clepi eased  into  a  condition  of  com- 
plete helplessness.  By  1918  it  was  estimated 
that  the  population  of  the  vilayet  of  Beirut 
alone  had  fallen  off  150,000.  The. 'debacle  of  the 
Tuik  during  October-November,  1918,  and  the 
arrival  of  Fiench  and  British  troops,  however, 
did  not  put  the  fears  of  the  population  at  rest. 
Those  agreements  among  the  Allies  for  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Near  Kast  \\hich  had  been  made  public 
had  taught  the  Syiinns  that  an  inteiest  in  them 
was  not  occasioned  by  strictly  altiuistic  mo- 
tives. Bv  the  secret  Treaty  of  London  of  1915 
and  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement  of  1910,  Turkey 
in  Asia  liacl  been  partitioned  into  spheres  of 
influence  among  the  Allies,  the  Syrian  coast  and 
hinterland  falling  to  France,  The  Butish  and 
French  Armies  of  Occupation  were  received,  there- 
fore, with  open  hostility.  The  withdrawal  of  Brit- 
ish troops  rn  November,  ]919,  left  the  French  in 
a  precarious  position. 

By  the  treaty  of  Sevres  (Aug.  10,  1920), 
Tin  key  renounced  Ottoman  soveieignty  over 
Syi  ia,'  including  Cilicia,  and  by  subsequent  action 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  July  22, 
1922,  France  wan  formally  instructed  with  a  man- 
date over  Syiia,  although  formal  promulgation  of 
the  mandate  wan  further  postponed  by  Italian  ob- 
jections. The  southern  and  eastern  boundaries 
weie  fixed  in  principle  by  an  Anglo-French  Con- 
vention on  Dec.  23,  1920,  and  definitively  by  an 
Anglo-French  Agreement  of  Feb.  3,  1922,  effective 
Mar.  10,  1923.  The  northern  frontier,  which  by 
the  Sevres  treaty  had  run  eastward  from  the  gulf 
of  Alcxandretta  to  the  Tigris,  including  the  cor- 
responding section  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  was 
modified  by  the  Franco-Turkish  Treaty  of  An- 
gora, Oct.  20,  1921;  by  this  treaty,  France  ic- 
stored  to  Turkey  not  only  Cilicia  but  also  a  long 
strip  running  eastward  almost  to  the  Tigris  and 
including  the  Bagdad  Railway  fiorn  a  point  near 
Aleppo  to  Nisibm — about  9000  square  miles  in 
all.  This  new  boundary  was  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne,  July,  1923.  Meanwhile,  the 
pioposals  of  the  Syrian  National  Congress  of 
July  2,  1919,  for  a  free  Syrian  state  to  extend 
into  Palestine  and  a  request  for  an  annulment  of 
those  agreements  whose  purpose  was  the  parti- 
tion of  Syria  having  met  with  rejection,  the  anti- 
European  hatred  was  fanned  into  ilame. 


Affairs  were  further  complicated  by  the  pre- 
tensions of  Emir  Feisal,  son  of  Krng  Ilusein  of 
the  Hedjaz,  who  sought  to  found  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  Syria  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain the  friendship  of  the  British  and  French. 
Fighting  broke  out  late  in  1919  and  continued 
through  1920.  On  Mar.  8,  1920,  a  Syrian  Na- 
tional Congress  meeting  once  more  at  'Damascus 
repeated  the  programme  for  complete  indepen- 
dence and  offered  the  crown  to  Emir  Feisal. 
Feisal  accepted  and  formed  a  government.  The 
result  was  a  rekindled  ardor,  and  the  attacks  on 
the  French  increased  in  number,  against  the  coun- 
sels of  the  new  King,  whose  desne  it  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  French.  Antioch  fell  before  an  Arab 
force  in  March,  while  disorders  spread  far  to  the 
south  into  Palestine.  Assistance  was  received 
from  the  Angora  government  in  the  north  and 
fighting  went  on  between  the  Turks  and  the 
French  in  northern  Syria  during  the  whole  of 
1920. 

In  July,  1920,  a  French  Army  under  General 
Gouraud  won  an  overwhelming  Victory  over  the 
Arabs  outside  Damascus,  occupied  that  city, 
and  overthrew  King  Feisal.  On  August  4,  the 
Emir  v\as  compelled  to  leave  the  country  Not 
until  July,  1921,  howevei,  could  Gouraud  rc- 
poit  that  the  pacification  of  Syria  was  com- 
pleted. Then,  to  prevent  the  development  of 
any  strong  nationalist  feeling,  Syria  was  divided 
into  five  administrative  districts,  each  with  a 
different  name  and  diflerent  laws,  but  all  under 
the  same  French  High  Commissioner  who  thus 
became  a  sort  of  governor  general.  Lebanon,  in 
the  south,  was  given  autonomy  and  enlarged  by 
attaching  the  plains  of  Bckaa  to  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  Jcbel  Diuze  (south  of  Hainan)  like- 
wise became  an  autonomous  unit,  with  an  elected 
council  and  a  Druse  governor.  The  remainder 
of  the.  mandated  territory  was  divided  into  the 
three  states  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Alaouites,  each  state  having  a  more 
or  less  representative  and  autonomous  State 
Council,  and  sending  five  delegates  to  the  Federal 
Council  ot  Syria. 

On  Jan.  1,  1925,  Damascus  and  Aleppo  were 
united  to  for  m  the  single  state  known  as  the 
Republic  of  Syria.  Naturally,  it  was  the  French 
officials  m  every  case  who  were  the  Government. 
In  1929  the  "French  officials  in  the  entire 
•Syrian  mandate  numbered  3.V2. 

A  gioup  of  factors  combined  to  make,  rela- 
tions between  the  French  and  the  natives  diffi- 
cult: (1)  The  Moslems,  who  weie  in  the  major- 
ity, felt  that  the  French  weie  favoiing  the  Chris- 
tians; (2)  a  strict  censorship  ot  pi  ess  and  speech 
was  maintained;  (3)  the  depreciated  French 
currency  was  substituted  for  the  gold  and  bilver 
that  had  been  in  circulation  previously;  (4) 
Fiench  was  made  the  language  of  the  law  courts; 
(5)  martial  law  was  set  up  and  continued  until 
1925.  In  January,  1925,  High  Commissioner 
Wcygand,  who  had  been  appointed  in  May,  1924, 
was  removed  at  the  insistence  of  the  radicals  in 
the  Fiench  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  anti-clerical  General  Sarrail,  who 
antagonized  even  the  Christian  elements  in  Syria, 
and  then,  in  July,  1925,  crowned  his  administra- 
tion by  imprisoning  a  number  of  rebellious  Diuse 
sheiks  after  having  invited  them  to  Damascus 
for  a  peaceful  confeience. 

The  revolt, , which  until  then  had  been  local, 
now  spread  quickly  and  some  French  troops  in 
DaruaHcus  were  attacked  by  an  outraged  popu- 
lace. A  bombardment  and  bombing  of  the  city 
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by  artillery  and  airplanes  followed,  in  which 
about  one  thousand  natives,  mostly  women  and 
children,  were  killed,  and  the  city  ruined.  Sar- 
rail  was  recalled,  and  during  an  interim  the 
French  authorities  armed  the  Christians  so  that 
they  might  help  subdue  the  revolting  Moslems. 
A  new  commissioner,  M.  de  Jouvenel,  appointed 
Nov.  6,  1 925,  restored  order  temporarily,  but  was 
faced  by  a  new  uprising  early  in  1926.  On  May 
6,  Damascus  was  again  bombarded,  whereupon 
the  League  of  Nations  Mandates  Commission 
criticized  French  policy.  A  now  commissioner, 
M.  Auguste  Henri  Ponsot,  was  then  appointed 
(Oct.  4,  1926).  He  had  30,000  French  troops  at 
his  disposal  and  by  the  summer  of  1927  could 
announce  the  rcstoiation  of  quiet  and  order. 

The  exodus  of  a  total  of  about  50,000  Syrians 
from  their  country  in  the  years  1920  to  1928  led 
to  a  debate  in  the  Fiendi  Chamber  in  November, 
1928,  on  the  advisability  of  granting  Syria  its 
unconditional  independence.  Poincaie",  however, 
strenuously  opposed  the  idea.  His  chief  point 
was  that  if  France  got  out  of  Syria  the  League 
would  assign  it  to  some  other  power,  and  no 
other  country  could  undertake  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing Syria  for  independence  with  such  "magnin1- 
cant  disinterestedness"  as  France.  The  Cham- 
ber then  simply  diopped  the  matter. 

On  Aug.  12,  1928,  Ponsot  prorogued  a  Syrian 
Constituent  Assembly  foi  three  months  because 
of  its  insistence  upon  inserting  a  declaration 
calling  the  mandate  an  "independent  sovereign 
state"  into  the  draft  of  a  new  constitution.  In 
November,  the  Assembly  was  prorogued  for  an- 
other three  months,  and  then  in  February,  1929, 
it  was  dismissed  for  a  third  time,  on  this  occa- 
sion indefinitely.  Then,  the  students  of  the  Syr- 
ian University  in  Damascus  went  on  strike  on 
Apr.  4,  1929,  because  the  Government  proposed 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  institution. 
The  law  and  medical  students  were  soon  joined 
by  the  students  of  all  the  secondary  schools  in 
Damascus,  and  on  April  9,  they  sent  a  delegation 
to  Beirut  to  confer  with  rfigh  Commissioner 
Ponsot.  On  April  13,  he  acceded  to  their  request 


and  the  budget  was  restored.  Reports  from 
Syria  in  June,  1929,  indicated  that  "economic 
conditions  in  the  country  continued  to  deterio- 
rate/' Elizabeth  P.  MacCallum's  The  National- 
ist Crusade  in  Syria,  published  by  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  New  York,  1928,  presents 
the  best  account  of  Syrian  relations  in  the  decade 
following  the  War. 

SZE,  SAO  KE  ALFRED  (1877-  ).  A  Chi- 
nese diplomat,  Minister  to  the  United  States 
(1921-29).  He  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
Chekiang  and  educated  at  Cornell,  and,  in  the 
law,  at  St.  John's  (Shanghai),  Toronto,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Syracuse.  After  activity  in  Chi- 
nese railways,  he  became  Minister  of  Post  and 
Communications,  and  acting  minister  of  finance, 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  first  Republic  of  China 
(1912),  officer  of  ceiemonies  nt  the  President's 
office  (1913),  and  minister  from  China  to  Great 
Britain  (1914-21),  when  he  became  envoy  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  was  chief  delegate  to 
the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments  and  Pacific  Far  Eastern  Questions 
(1921),  acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(1922),  and  Chinese  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Opium  Conference  at  Geneva  (1924-25). 
He  published  Addresses  and  The  Geneva  Inter- 
national Opium  Conferences. 

SZYMANOWSKI,  KAROL  (1883-  ).  A 
Polish  music  composer,  born  at  Timoshevka, 
Southern  Russia.  He  studied  with  S.  Noskowski 
in  Wai  saw,  where  he  made  Ins  home  and  later 
became  piofessor  at  the  conservatory  Beginning 
as  an  imitator  of  Chopin,  with  an  admixture  of 
impressionism,  he  rapidly  drifted  to  Futurism, 
He  wiote  two  operas,  ITagit  (Warsaw,  1922)  and 
Lc  Koi  Roger  (Warsaw,  1926);  thiee  sympho- 
nies; a  symphonic  poem,  Penlhesitca ;  a  concert 
overture;  a  piano  concerto  and  a  violin  concerto; 
Demcter,  for  contralto,  female  chorus  and  orches- 
tra; Agave  for  soprano,  dim  us,  and  oichestra; 
a  number  of  pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  and 
piano  works,  some  in  the  larger  forms  (three 
sonatas,  three  poems,  a  fantasy). 


T 


TACNA-ARICA      DISPUTE.     An 
international    controversy   between 
Chile   and   Peru   that   was   argued 
intermittently    following    the    con- 
clusion   of    the    Chilean-Peruvian 
War  and  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  of 
1883      By   the   treaty,    Chile   was   awarded   the 
province  of  Tarapaca  outright.     The  provinces  of 
Taona-Aiica,  on  the  other  hand,  weie  to  remain 
in  Chile's  possession  for  10  yeais,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  which  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  held  in 
the  teriitoiy  to  decide  its  ultimate  disposition. 
A  payment  of  10,000,000  Peruvian  soles  (Chilean 
dollars)   was  to  be  made  to  the  defeated  contest- 
ant   nation.     Chile's    contention    was    that    the 
plebiscite  provision  was   inserted   in  the  treaty 
to  allay  Peiuvian  national  feeling,  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  peace  commissioners  that  Chilean, 
sovereignty  should  remain  uncoiitested,  and  for 
that  reason   no  terms  were   foimulated  for  the 
holding  of  the  plebiscite. 

The  year  1893  found  Peru  demanding  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  but  proposing  such  arbitrary 
conditions,  e  g ,  that  only  Peruvian  citizens  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  the  plebiscite,  that  no  un- 
derstanding could  be  reached  The  point  became 
a  cause  ctlf'bre  in  both  countries,  political  cam- 
paigns being  waged  on  it  as  the  single  issue. 
Relations  \*eic  biokeu  oft"  in  1901,  resumed  in 
1905,  severed  again,  resumed  in  1910,  and  cut 


plebiscite  should  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
a  Plebiscitary  Commission  of  three  members,  one 
appointed  by  the  United  States,  and  one  each 
by  Chile  and  Peru.  Both  countries  accepted 
this  decision  (Peru  under  protest,  however)  and 
on  Aug.  4,  1925,  the  Commission,  under  the 
presidency  of  (General  J.  J.  Pcrshing  (U.  S.), 
commenced  its  work  of  prepaimg  the  ground 
for  a  plebiscite.  On  Feb  27,  192G,  Pershmg  re- 
signed because  of  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Major  General  Lansiter.  In  March,  the  pleb- 
iscite was  indefinitely  suspended  due  to  con- 
tinued disorders  and  riots  in  the  provinces,  and 
on  June  14,  the  Commission  by  a  two  to  one 
count  voted  to  abandon  the  plebiscite  alto- 
gether. The  reasons  were  the  absence  of  suitable 
plebiscitary  conditions,  and  the  obstiuctioiiist 
tactics  adopted  by  Chile  in  the  area.  Naturally, 
the  Chilean  lepresentative  opposed  both  the  de- 
cision and  the  final  report  that  was  rendered  by 
the  other  two  members  of  the  commission.  On 
Juno  18,  1920,  the  Chilean  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington notified  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  that 
the  unexpected  outcome  *of  the  efforts  for  a  pleb- 
iscite automatically  ended  the  ariangement 
whereby  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
had  been  invoked.  A  two-year  period  of  dead- 
lock ensued  during  which  no  negotiations  were 
earned  on 

However,  at  the  Pan-American  Conference  held 


off  indefinitely  in   1911.     Chile,  meanwhile,  had  at  Havana   in  February,   1928,   the  delegates  of 

spent    groat    sums    in    the    development    of    the  Chile  and  Peru  mot  and  agieed  to  uige  the  re- 

provinces,  commencing  in igation,  sanitation,  and  sumption  of  diplomatic  iclations  between  their 

port-development    piojects,    and    spending    $25,-  governments      On  July  9,  Secretary  Kellogg  sent 

000,000  on  the  railroad  from  Arica  to  La  Paz,  identic   notes   to   both   goveinmonts   uiging   the 


Bolivia,  alone. 

In  1919,  uioiised  by  the  anti-Poiuvian  riots  in 
Chilean  cities,  and  the  publication  of  the  Chilean- 
Bolivian  Tieaty  of  1905,  by  \\liicli  Bolivia  had 
been  promised  au  outlet  to  the  soa  by  way  of  the 
city  of  Arica,  Peiu  onco  inoie  pressed  hoi  claims. 
In  1920  she  asked  that  the  question  lie  put  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  ot  Nations, 
only  to  withdraw  the  lequest  soon  after.  In 
1921  Chile  once  moie  sought  the  holding  of  a 
plebiscite,  but  meeting  no  response  except  the 
demand  that  the  whole  treaty  be  rcconsideied, 
broke  off  negotiations.  Meanwhile  Bolivia,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  question  had  become  a  uni- 
versal one  and  involved  the  freedom  of  the  Pa- 
cific, intcijectod  herself  into  the  affair.  It  was 
not  until  1922  that  the  first  hope  of  a  settlement 
appeared.  On  Jan.  17,  1922,  the  United  States 
dispatched  identical  notes  to  Chile  and  Peiu  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  an  agreement.  On  July 
15,  a  protocol  was  signed  by  representatives  of 
both  nations  nominating  tho  Piesident  of  the 


same  thing.  On  July  13,  diplomatic  iclations 
actually  wore  resumed,  and  in  Octoboi  the  re- 
spective embassies  wore  reestablished  after  a 
lapse  of  17  years.  Then,  on  October  10,  the 
State  Depaitment  at  Washington  announced  that 
the  Boundary  Commission  \^hich  had  been  hold- 
ing sessions  in  New  York  for  three  >ears,  would 
suspend  its  activities  for  four  months  with  the 
consent  of  the  governments  involved,  to  leave 
the  field  free  for  diplomatic  negotiations.  These 
negotiations  ended  111  the  reaching  of  a  tenta- 
tive agreement  in  1929,  which  \vas  presented  to 
President  Hoover  on  May  3.  TToo\or  summa- 
rized the  points  agreed  upon,  and  transmitted 
the  toxt  of  a  final  basis  of  solution  to  the  con- 
tending governments  on  May  14.  On  May  17, 
Hoover  announced  that  both  Chile  and  Peru  had 
accepted  the  proposals,  which  weie  then  incor- 
porated into  a  final  treaty  on  June  3,  and  ratified 
by  both  parties,  amidst  groat  rejoicing,  within 
a  little  over  a  month.  The  final  ariangemciit 
assigned  Tacna  to  Porn  and  Arica  to  Chile,  with 


United  States  as  arbiter;  Chile  and  Peiu  accepted    the  dividing  line  beginning  at  a  point  designated 


the  protocol  as  the  basis  for  discussion,  and  in 
February,  1923,  delegates  arrived  at  Washington, 
and  the  long  process  of  investigation,  filing  of 
briefs  and  counterbriefs,  was  begun;  Peru's  final 
brief  was  not  filed  until  Apr.  12,  1924. 

Meanwhile,  President  Coolidge  succeeded  Presi- 
dent Harding,  and  in   1925  he  decided  that  a 
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"Concoidia."  Thcie  weie  some  further  minor 
adjustments,  and  Chile  agieed  to  pay  Peru  the 
sum  of  $6,000,000.  See  BOLIVIA;  CHILE;  PERU. 
TACOMA.  A  city  and  port  of  tho  State  of 
Washington.  The  population  increased  from  83,- 
743  in  1910  to  90,065  in  1920  and  to  110,500 
in  1928,  by  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census. 


TACTICS 

The  population  of  the  metropolitan  area  in  1928 
was  125,000.  A  zoning  ordinance  was  adopted 
in  1010,  and  an  active  city  planning  programme 
was  undertaken  the  following  year.  Under  a 
comprehensive  port-development  project,  organ- 
ized in  1018,  municipally-owned  piers  covering  an 
area  of  280  acres  were  built.  In  1028  the  harbor 
had  35  docks  and  wharves  with  an  area  of 
950,000  square  feet.  The  port  was  served  by 
more  than  60  steamship  companies.  Fort  Lewis, 
a  permanent  divisional  establishment  of  the  U. 
S.  Army,  was  developed  during  the  World  War, 
and  a  psychiatric  hospital  for  war  veterans  was 
erected  at  American  Lake  in  the  environs  of 
the  city.  In  1924  an  active  building  programme 
was  undertaken  including  new  public  schools,  new 
buildings  for  the  College  of  Pnget  Sound  and 
Annie  Wright  Seminary,  and  office,  church,  hotel, 
and  fraternal  structures.  By  1028  Tacoma  had 
38  elementary  schools,  0  intermediate  schools,  and 
2  high  schools.  In  192G  a  bond  issue  of 
$4,000,000  was  approved  for  the  construction  of 
the  Cushman  power  plant  on  the  Skokomish 
River  flowing  out  of  Lake  Cushnian  A  dam,  275 
feet  high,  was  built  across  the  canyon  through 
which  the  Skokomish  River  flowed,  and  the  plant 
erected  on  its  bank  was  capable  of  developing 
50,000  horse  power  which,  with  the  power  devel- 
oped by  the  Nisqually  River  plant,  gave  the  city 
a  total  of  88,000  horse  power.  Between  1026  and 
1928,  Tacoma  installed  a  new  water-supply  sys- 
tem, consisting  of  a  25,000,000-gallon  reservoir 
5  miles  from  the  city,  a  1,000,000-gallon  stand- 
pipe  in  the  city,  and  an  electrically  operated 
pumping  plant  furnishing  a  daily  supply  of 
10,000,000  gallons.  Tacoma  has  the  reputation 
of  leading  in  the  production  of  fir  doors,  fir 
veneers,  panels,  and  wooden  columns,  and  has  an 
important  refineiy  for  copper.  In  1927,  12,335 
persons  were  employed  in  3&2  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  icceived  $10,982,714  in  wages;  the 
\alue  of  products  manufactured  was  $79,881,871. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1927  was 
$65,777,000;  the  net  debt  was  $11,028,000. 

TACTICS,  MILITARY.  See  STBATEGY  AND 
TACTICS. 

TAFT,  HENRY  WATERS  (1859-  ).  An 
American  lawyer  (see  VOL.  XXI).  In  1917-19 
he  was  chaiiman  of  the  permanent  legal  advisory 
board  for  Greater  New  York  under  the  selective 
service  regulations.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1920,  arid 
chairman  of  the  coalition  campaign  committee 
in  the  mayoralty  election  of  New  Yoik  City  in 
1921.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  (1919-20),  president  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1923-25,  and  became  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  committee  on  juiisprudence 
and  law  refoim  in  1025.  He  published  Occa- 
sional Papers  and  Addresses  (1020)  ,  Japan  and 
the  Far  East  Conference  (1921);  Law  Kef  or  m 
(1026)  ;  An  Essay  on  Conversation  (1027). 

TAFT,  WIILIAM  HOWARD  (1857-  ).  The 
tweiily-se\enth  Pie.sident  of  the  United  States 
(see  VOL.  XXI).  He  was  coch airman  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Conference  Board  in  1918- 
19,  and  was  president  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  engaged  in  the  promotion  and  ratification 
of  the  Tieaty  of  Peace  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. On  June  30,  1921,  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  He  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1923. 
To  his  list  of  honors  were  added  the  honorary 
LL.D,  degree  from  Cambridge  and  Aberdeen 


TALC  AND  SOAPSTONE 

(1922),  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  (1925), 
and  the  honorary  D.C.L.  degree  from  Oxford 
(1922).  In  1922*he  was  also  made  an  honorary 
bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  (British).  His 
later  writings  include  Our  Chief  Magistrate  and 
His  Powers  (1916) ;  Taft  Papers  on  the  League 
of  Nations  (1920). 

TAGORE,  ta-gor',  SIR  RABINDBANATH  (also 
written  THAKUBA,  RAVTNDRANATH  (1861-  ). 
A  Hindu  poet  (see  VOL.  XXI),  also  a  musical 
composer.  Of  Jhis  writings  in  English,  the  later 
works  include  Kabir's  Poems  (1915);  Stray 
Birds  and  Hungry  Stones  (1910)  ;  Reminiscences, 
Personality,  and  Nationalism  (1917);  Parrot's 
Training  and  Mashi  and  Other  Stories  (1918); 
The  Home  and  the  World  (1019);  Glimpses  of 
Bengal  and  Thought  Relics  (1021);  Creature 
(jniti/  (1022);  Greater  India  (1923);  Gora,  a 
novel,  and  Letters  from  Abroad  (1024)  ;  Broken 
Ties,  stories  (1025)  ;  and  Fireflies,  English  trans- 
lations from  Hindu  poets  (1028).  Consult  Ra- 
bindranath  Tagore,  His  Life  and  Work  by  Ed- 
ward John  Thompson  (1021);  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  a  Bibliography,  by  Ethel  May  Kitch 
(1022);  Kabindranath  Tagore:  Poet,  Patriot, 
Philosopher,  by  K.  S  ftamaswami  Sastn  (1924)  ; 
and  Kabindratiath  Tagore,  Poet  and  Dramatist, 
by  Edward  John  Thompson  (1926). 

TAHITI.  See  PACIFIC  OCEAN  ISLANDS, 
Society  Islands. 

TAILLEFERE,  GERMAINE  (1892-  ).  A 
French  composer,  born  at  Pau-St.  Maur,  near 
Paris.  While  a  student  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, her  brilliant  talent  attracted  attention,  and 
she  was  graduated  with  special  distinction.  She 
began  her  caieer  as  a  composer  as  a  member  of 
the  notorious  group  known  as  "Les  Six,"  but 
noon  lebelled  against  their  extravagances  and 
seceded,  following  her  natural  inclinations  as  a 
rather  advanced  impressionist.  In  1025  she  was 
heard  in  the  United  States  as  a  pianist  in  her 
own  woiks.  She  has  written  a  string-quartet; 
Ballade  for  piano  and  oichestra;  a  piano  con- 
certo in  D;  a  violin  sonata;  a  ballet,  Le  mar- 
chand  d'oiscaux  (Paris,  1923). 

TAKAHASHI,  ta'ku-ha'ah*,  KOREKIYO 
(1845-  ).  A  Japanese  financier  and  parlia- 
mentarian (see  VOL.  XXI).  He  was  again 
Minister  of  Finance  in  1918  and  during  1021-22 
seived  as  Prime  Minister.  In  1024  he  resigned 
the  peerage  in  favor  of  his  HOII  and  from  his  seat 
in  the  Upper  House  to  contest  the  seat  for 
Monoka  in  the  Lower  House.  The  following  year 
he  resigned  an  leader  of  the  Seiyukai. 

TALC  AND  SOAPSTONE.  Talc  and  soap- 
stone  share  with  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  copper 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  minerals  of 
which  the  United  States  produces  moie  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1900  the  United  States 
produced  approximately  90,000  short  tons  of 
talc,  valued  at  about  $000,000.  By  1028  the 
United  States  output  of  talc  had  increased  to 
209,070  shoit  tons,  valued  at  $2,537,994,  ground 
talc  representing  of  this  amount  195,080  tons, 
valued  at  $2,419,509.  New  York  is  the  largest 
producer  of  talc  in  the  United  States  with  107,- 
321  tons,  though  California  and  Vermont  also 
produce  consideiable  amounts.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  produces  more  than  all 
other  countries  in  the  world,  it  is  also  a  large 
importer  of  talc,  there  being  received  in  1028, 
27,049  tons,  valued  at  $570,915.  Most  of  the  im- 
ported talc  comes  from  Canada,  Italy,  and 
France. 

Workable  soapstone  deposits  are  few  and  are 
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Very  difficult  to  work.  In  the  United  States, 
many  deposits  are  reported  in  Virginia  and  in 
Maine.  Deposits  also  have  been  reported  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  Canada,  but,  upon  examination 
of  a  great  many  of  these,  the  nature  of  the  de- 
posit does  not  lend  itself  to  quarrying  large 
pieces,  and  therefore  does  not  present  a  profitable 
outlook.  As  the  soapstone  business  is  limited  to 
a  very  few  producers,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
does  not  publish  any  figures  of  production.  The 
talc  is  used  for  gas-burner  tips,  while  the  soap- 
stone  is  an  insulator  of  heat  and  electricity. 
Soapstone  bricks  are  used  for  the  lining  of  di- 
gesters and  furnaces  in  which  the  sulphate  pulp 
is  treated  in  making  Kraft  paper.  Talc  also  is 
used  for  talc  powder,  textiles,  paper,  soap,  and 
rubber. 

TALLEY,  MARION  (NEVADA)  (1906-  ). 
An  American  coloiatura  soprano,  born  in  Nevada, 
Mo  She  studied  with  local  teachers  in  Kansas 
City,  then  with  Frank  Laforge  in  New  York,  and 
spent  a  year  in  Europe,  perfecting  herself  in 
French  and  Italian.  Without  any  previous  stage 
experience,  she  was  engaged  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  where  she  made  her  de*hut  as  Gilda 
in  Kigoletto  (Feb  17,  1020).  Long  before  her 
appearance,  clever  advertising  on  the  part  of  her 
press  agent  had  piepared  the  public  to  expect 
something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  opera,  it  happened 
that  for  the  debut  of  an  entnely  unknown  singer 
people  were  clamoring  for  tickets  and  blocking 
traffic,  making  it  necessary  for  the  police  to  re- 
store order  hours  befoie  the  performance  began. 
Even  mole  surprising,  and  impossible  of  expla- 
nation, is  the  sensational  success  of  a  singer  en- 
dowed with  no  unusual  voice,  either  in  quality 
or  range,  with  little  histrionic  ability.  Three 
yeais  later,  Miss  Talley  created  a  second  sensa- 
tion, when  she  retired  fiom  the  stage  as  suddenly 
as  she  had  appeared.  She  made  her  farewell  ap- 
peaiance  in  the  title  r61e  of  Thomas's  Mignon 
(May  6,  1929)  in  Cleveland,  when  the  Metro- 
politan Company  was  making  its  annual  spring 
tour.  Shortly  afteiward,  she  took  up  her  resi- 
dence on  a  faun  she  had  purchased  in  Mis- 
sou  7  i 

TALMADGE,  CONSTANCE  (1900-  ).  An 
American  actress,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She 
began  acting  in  moving  pictures  in  19115,  and 
soon  became  very  popular.  Besides  other  plays, 
she  appeared  in  Intolerance;  Mrs.  Leflingwell's 
Boots;  Romance  and  Arabella;  In  Search  *of  a 
Sinner;  Two  Weeks,  A  Temperamental  Wife; 
The  Perfect  Woman;  Mama's  Affair;  Polly  of 
the  Follies;  East  is  West;  and  The  Dangerous 
Maid 

TALMADGE,  NORMA  (MRS.  JOSEPH  M. 
SCJIENCK)  (1897-  ).  An  American  actress 
and  motion-picture  producer,  born  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  She  is  a  sister  of  Constance  Tal- 
madge.  She  began  to  act  in  moving  pictures  at 
14  years  of  age  and  soon  achieved  notable  suc- 
cesses, among  them  being:  The  Crown  Prince's 
Double;  The  Social  Secretary,  The  Secret  of  the 
Storm  Country;  The  Ghosts  of  Yesterday;  Her 
Only  Way;  The  Forbidden  City;  The  Passion 
Flower;  The  Sign  on  the  Door;  The  Wonderful 
Thing,  Smilin'  Through,  Secrets;  Song  of  Love; 
Kiki;  Graustark;  Camille. 

TANAKA,  BARON  GIICHI  (1863-1929).  A 
Japanese  soldier  and  Premier,  born  in  Yamagu- 
chi  of  the  Seiyukai  clan,  of  which  he  became 
leader  in  1925.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  sub- 
lieutenant in  1886,  was  graduated  from  the  Staff 


College  in  1898  and  in  1910-13  was  director  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Bureau.  He  became  com- 
mander of  the  Second  Infantry  Brigade  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  in  October,  1915, 
was  made  lieutenant  general  and  vice  chief  of  the 
General  Staff.  Later,  he  was  Minister  of  War  in 
the  Kara,  Takahashi,  and  Yam  a  mot  o  cabinets, 
and  from  April,  1927,  to  July  2,  1929,  he  was 
Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  a 
conservative  cabinet  composed  exclusively  of 
members  of  the  Seiyukai.  His  cabinet's  aggres- 
sive policy  toward  China  was  given  as  the  chief 
reason  for  its  overthrow  by  the  Japanese  liberals 
Tanaka  was  created  a  baron  in  1920.  He  was 
posthumously  promoted  to  baron,  senior  grade, 
and  decorated  with  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Ris- 
ing Sun  by  Emperor  Hi  i  oh  i  to.  See  JAPAN,  under 
History. 

TANA  TUNNEL.     See  TUNNELS. 

TANGANYIKA,  tan'gun-ye'ka,  TERRI- 
TORY. Foi  rneily  German  East  Africa,  but  since 
1919  a  British  mandate  tcntory,  situated  in 
southeastern  Africa,  with  an  area  of  373,500 
square  miles,  and  a  native  population  (April, 
1921 )  of  4,107,000.  There  were  also  14,991  Asia- 
tics and  2447  Europeans  on  that  date.  The 
estimated  population  in  1927  was  European, 
5300;  native,  4,885,000;  Asiatic,  24,000.  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  the  capital  and  chief  commercial  centre, 
had  about  25,000  inhabitants  in  1927;  Tanga, 
16,400;  Tabora,  25,000.  Under  British  rule,  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  readjustments,  industry 
and  trade  took  some  time  in  regaining  their 
normal  status.  Imports  for  1913  were  valued  at 
£2,667,925;  in  1921,  £1,426,125;  in  1927,  £3,672,- 
064.  Exports  for  1913  were  £1,777,552;  for  1921, 
£1,089,9J)0,  for  1927,  £3,340,576.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  sisal  hemp,  coffee,  gioundnuts,  cotton, 
grain,  copra,  hides  The  chief  imports  are  cotton 
piece-goods,  foodstuffs,  building  materials,  coal, 
machinery,  tobacco,  spirits.  Imports  fiom  the 
United  States  in  1 928  were  valued  at  £308,000,  as 
compared  with  £263,000  in  1927.  Exports  to 
the  United  States  totaled  £184,000  in  1928  and 
£61,000  in  19'27. 

The  victories  of  the  British  and  Belgian  troops 
in  East  Africa  during  the  World  War  left  the 
Territory  completely  under  Allied  control.  In 
May,  1919,  the  Supreme  Council  turned  the  area 
over  to  Great  Britain  as  a  mandate  territory, 
but  by  agreement  with  Belgium  in  September, 
1919,  the  western  provinces  of  Urundi  and 
Ruanda  were  ceded  under  mandate  to  the  Belgian 
Congo  in  older  to  give  the  latter  a  frontage 
on  Lake  Tanganyika.  Great  Britain  retained 
such  areas  as  were*  needed  to  allow  for  the  pio- 
jected  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  as  well  as  the 
disputed  Ujiji  Province  which  contained  the  west- 
ern terminus,  Kigoma,  of  the  important  Central 
Railway.  In  1921,  however,  Belgium  was  given 
the  right  to  use  the  i  ail  way  fi  ee  of  duties.  Under 
the  Order  in  Council  of  July  22,  1920,  the  British 
administrative  machinery  was  set  up  with  a  gov- 
ernor and  a  nominated  executive  council.  By 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  perfect 
racial  equality  in  matters  of  residence  and  trade 
was  assured,  with  the  result  that  the  Indians, 
unlike  those  in  the  Kenya  Colony  to  the  north, 
were  permitted  unhampered  social  and  economic 
liberty  As  a  result,  they  rapidly  penetrated  into 
all  regions  of  the  Territory  in  the  r61e  of  small 
traders.  By  1921,  the  British  administration 
was  functioning  normally;  German  estates  had 
been  sold;  the  Indian  penal  and  civil  codes  were 
introduced;  the  basis  of  the  currency  was  made 
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the  shilling  (Jan.  1,  1922)  ;  English  names  and 
weights  were  substituted;  and  the  Kenya  Colony 
system  of  revenues  was  installed,  i.e.,  customs 
duties,  trade  taxes,  native  hut  and  poll  taxes. 
Legislation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  en- 
acted in  1922.  Revenues  for  1917-18  were  £336,- 
440  and  expenditures  £157,285;  for  1921-22, 
£978,192  and  £1,807,890;  for  1927-28,  £1,904,107 
and  £1,707,196.  Budget  estimates  for  1928-29 
were:  revenue,  £1,842,490;  expenditures,  £1,832,- 
828.  Completion  of  a  50-iniIe  stretch  of  railway 
from  Moshi  to  Arusha  in  1929  brought  the  total 
railway  mileage  of  the  Territory  up  to  1276 
miles. 

TANGIER  CONTROVERSY.  The  status  of 
Tangier  port,  which,  because  of  its  strategic  posi- 
tion at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  was 
an  intimate  concern  of  the  foreign  oilices  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  became  a  seii- 
ous  cause  for  ill  feeling  in  the  years  following  the 
World  War.  Spam's  attempts  during  1919-21 
to  effect  a  Franco-Spanish  understanding  on  the 
basis  of  an  enlarged  Spanish  interest  in  Tangier 
(and  thus  negate  the  policy  of  internationaliza- 
tion temporarily  agreed  upon  in  the  Franco- 
Spanish  Treaty  of  Nov.  27,  1912)  were  rebuffed, 
for  they  conflicted  with  the  French  ambition 
which  looked  to  the  expansion  of  Fiench  inteiest 
not  only  over  Tangier  but  the  whole  of  Morocco 
as  well  In  1922  Great  Butain,  finding  that 
the  subject  was  assuming  major  importance,  in- 
terjected herself  into  the  controveisy  and  insisted 
that  the  entire  question  be  leopened.  In  July, 
1923,  a  commission  composed  of  French,  Spanish, 
and  British  experts  met  for  the  pin  pose  of  pie- 
pal  ing  a  new  agreement.  Early  it  became  evident 
that  the  question  had  taken  on  an  intei  national 
character,  when  both  the  United  States  and  Italy 
indicated  their  interest,  the  United  States  on  the 
general  ground  that  it  had  figured  in  the  Alge- 
ciras Conference  and  would  therefore  be  conceined 
in  any  new  understanding,  Italy  because  of  her 
position  as  a  Mediterranean  Power.  The  sittings 
of  the  commissions  were  therefore  frequently  in- 
terrupted, as  the  experts  found  it  necessary  to 
icpair  to  their  home  governments  foi  further  in- 
structions. In  October,  Italy,  with  the  approval 
of  Spain,  demanded  that  her  delegates  be  given 
scats  at  the  conference. 

In  October,  1923,  the  American  Depaitment  of 
State  made  public  a  note  addressed  to  the  British, 
French,  and  Spanish  governments  in  which  the  re- 
quest for  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door  in  the 
settlement  of  the  status  of  Tangier  was  reiterated. 
It  was  not  until  Dec.  18,  1923,  that  the  sittings 
were  completed.  The  provisional  agreement  as 
submitted  to  the  goveinments  of  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  and  France,  and  ratified,  effective  June  1, 
1925,  contained  the  following  provisions  The 
Tangier  Zone,  an  area  of  225  square  miles  around 
the  city  of  Tangier,  whose  permanent  iieutiahty 
was  assured,  was  to  continue  as  a  pait  of  Morocco 
under  its  own  constitution.  The  Municipality 
of  Tangier  was  to  be  under  both  a  Committee  of 
Control,  made  up  of  the  eight  consular  officers  of 
the  Poweis  that  had  signed  the  Algeciras  agree- 
ment, and  an  International  legislative  Assembly 
of  twenty-seven  members,  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Powers  (Italy  here  included)  and 
the  native  Mussulmans  and  Jews  The  customs 
service,  though  administered  by  the  Moroccan 
government,  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
international  administration  Economic  equality 
at  the  }>ort  was  to  be  obseived;  the  capitulations 
were  to  be  supplanted  by  a  mixed  tribunal  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  British  magistrates ;  no 
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fortifications  were  to  be  erected;  the  signatories 
of  the  Algeciras  agreement  (the  United  States 
included)  were  to  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the 
new  convention  as  soon  as  it  received  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  three  contracting  parties. 

A  number  of  Powers  signatory  to  the  Act  of 
Algeciras,  including  Italy,  declined  to  adhere  to 
the  1923  Tangier  Statute  and  it  was  modified 
by  a  protocol  signed  at  Paris  July  25,  1928,  to 
which  Italy  was  a  paity.  It  was  conceded 
generally  that  Great  Britain  had  won  a  diplo- 
matic triumph  in  the  ney  pact  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  Fiance,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
by  the  internationlization  of  the  port  had  made 
sure  of  the  safety  of  the  route  to  India.  See 
MOKKOCCO,  under  History. 

TANKS,  ARMORED.  See  STRATEGY  AND  TAC- 
TICS 

TANNENBERG,  BATTLE  OF.  See  WORJLD 
WAR,  Eastern  Front. 

TARDIETT,  tai'dye,  ANDRE  (187G-  ).  A 
French  public  oificial  and  authoi,  born  in  Paris, 
and  educated  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet  and  ficole 
Noimale  Supeneurc  A  foimer  editor  of  Le 
Temps,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties (1911-24,  since  1920),  High  Commissioner 
of  France  to  the  United  States  (1917-19),  Min- 
istei  of  the  Liberated  Regions  (1919-20),  Minis- 
ter Plcmpotentiaiy  at  the  Peace  Conference  and 
Piesulent  of  the  League  of  Nations  Control  Corn- 
mission  during  the  same  period.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1923,  he  led  the  Nationalist  Party 
group  which  found  Poiiicaie  too  lenient  toward 
the  (jcimans  Thiee  yeais  later,  he  became  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  in  Pomcare's  cabinet 
(1920-  ).  ITis  \Mitings  include  Questions 
diplomatiques  de  Vannee  (1904),  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy  in  the  following  year;  La  Con- 
ference d'Algcsiras;  Notes  sur  les  fitats-Unis 
(1908;;  France  and  the  Alliances  (1909);  Le 
Prince  dc  Jtulow  (1909);  Le  Mystere  d'Agadir 
(1912),  L'AmcrHjue  en  Armcs  (1918);  The 
Truth  about  the  Treaty  (1921);  France  and 
America  (1927) 

TARDIVEATJ,  RENE.  See  BOYLESVE,  RENE 
MABIK  Au(u  STK 

TABIFF  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Kecait  Developments  in  Tariff  Legislation  in  the 
I'mted  States  The  Underwood  Tariff  of  1913 
loweied  the  rates  which  had  existed  under  the 
Payne-Aldnch  Bill  The  a\erage  rate  on  duti- 
able goods  in  1910  was  42  per  cent;  in  1915,  33 
per  cent.  The  Underwood  Tariff  Bill  also  in- 
creased the  free  list.  As  a  result,  63  per  cent 
ad  valoiem  of  the  goods  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  1915  paid  no  duty.  This  was  14  per 
cent  moie  than  in  1910.  The  construction  of  a 
taiiff  bill  is  becoming  veiy  difficult  and  compli- 
cated. The  Underwood  Bill  covered  more  than 
100  pages  and  actually  enumerated  moip  than 
3000  different  articles;  the  list  of  nondurable 
goods  also  was  given.  The  ^oods  on  which  duty 
was  to  be  paid  were  cited  in  14  schedules,  the 
rates  ranging  from  5  per  cent  on  bar  iron  to  60 
per  cent  on  jewelry,  playing  cards,  and  expensive 
silk  goods.  The  general  result  of  such  a  volumi- 
nous bill  was  to  confuse  the  aveiage  citizen,  and 
Congress  itself  felt  that  the  guidance  and  assist- 
ance of  expei  ts  was  gieatly  needed.  A  Tariff 
Boaid  had  bee,n  provided  for  in  the  Payne-Al- 
drich  Bill  of  1909,  but  when  the  Democrats  came 
into  power,  it  was  abandoned.  So  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  by  Congress  in  the  construction 
of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill  that  the  Democrats 
themselves  provided  in  1910  for  a  new  Tariff 
Commission,  the  function  of  which  was  to  advise 
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the  President  and  Congress  on  general  problems 
relating  to  the  tariff.  It  was  apparent,  however, 
that  the  device  of  a  tariff  commission  had  not 
proved  a  success.  It  could  not  be  scientific  and 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  it  clear  of  political  in- 
fluence. In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1928, 
the  Tariff  Commission  found  no  friends,  for  the 
Democratic  Party  severely  criticized  it  while  the 
Republican  Party  passed  over  its  existence  in 
silence. 

The  Fordney-McCumber  Bill  of  1922. 
When  the  Republicans  were  swept  into  power  by 
the  election  of  1920,  it  was  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  tariff  rates  would  be  icvised 
upward.  Congress  had  great  difficulty  in  draft- 
ing a  bill  which  was  under  consideration  for  20 
months.  The  Senate  finally  adopted  the  bill  after 
2436  amendments  had  been  made  to  the  original. 
It  was  not  until  1922  that  the  legislation  known 
as  the  Fordney-McCumber  Bill  was  passed.  The 
rates  of  duty  are  the  highest  in  United  States 
history.  Duties  were  levied  on  agricultuial  prod- 
ucts, sugar,  wool,  woolen  goods,  cottori  goods, 
silk,  metals  and  metal  manufactures,  tobacco, 
*spn  its  and  beverages,  chemicals,  jewelry,  earthen- 
ware and  glassware,  wood,  paper,  and  many  other 
classes  of  commodities.  High  rates  weie  levied 
on  wool,  on  certain  giades  of  which  the  duty 
reached  155  per  cent  Rates  on  cutleiy  in  some 
instances  were  as  high  as  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  lates  on  embroidery  and  cotton  lace  weie 
90  pur  cent.  Many  of  the  articles  which  had 
been  put  on  the  free  list  by  the  Democrats  in 
1913  were  made  dutiable  under  the  Fordney  Bill. 
The  few  articles  left  on  the  free  list  included 
coffee,  cocoa,  agiicultural  implements,  newsprint, 
hides,  iaw  cotton,  tea,  gunpowder,  tin,  and  pot- 
ash 

Most  students  of  economies  and  many  business 
men  believed  that  the  Foidncy-McCurnber  Bill 
was  a  mistake  The  United  States  is  a  ci editor 
nation  The  only  way  in  which  foreign  debtois 
can  pay  it  is  by  sending  goods.  The  price  which 
coiiHiiinci  8  must  pay  for  protected  goods  is  piob- 
ably  not  compensated  for  by  any  stimulation 
which  mdustiy  may  have  received  from  the  pro- 
visions af  this  bill  The  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  expo  it  goods  unless  imports  from 
othei  countries  aie  leceived 

One  of  the  most  intei  eating  featmes  of  the 
Tanfl  Act  of  1022  was  the  flexible  tariff  provi- 
sions When  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"after  careful  investigation,  finds  that  the  rates 
of  duty  in  the  Tariff  of  1922  do  not  in  fact 
equalize  the  costs  of  production  of  any  article  or 
articles  between  the  United  States  and  the  prin- 
cipal competing  foreign  country,  he  shall  de- 
teimine  the  rates  that  will  so  equalize  such 
dilfeienoe;  and  30  days  after  the  proclamation  is 
made,  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  by  him  shall 
be  in  effect  on  the  aiticles  named  in  the  procla- 
mation in  lieu  of  the  rates  of  duty  specified  in 
the  Tariff  of  1922  These  rates  of  duty  are  to 
be  based  upon  foreign  valuation.  He  cannot  in- 
crease or  decrease  any  rate  of  duty  moie  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  thereof  as  provided  in 
the  Tariff  of  1922." 

By  the  act,  the  Tariff  Commission  was  to  make 
the  necessaiy  investigations  and  recommend  the 
i ate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presiden-.  It  was  hoped 
this  device  would  make  the  Tariff  "scientific," 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  what  flexibility 
there  was,  was  flexibility  upward.  Before  the 
period  under  review  was  over,  it  was  seen  that 
the  flexibility  provision  was  virtually  inoperative 


and  that  the  rates  continued  as  written  into  the 
Act  of  1922. 

The  campaign  of  1928  showed  that  the  pro- 
tection principle  was  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
American  political  system,  for  even  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  departed  from  its  historic  position 
when  it  pointed  out  that  it  had  no  intention  of 
tinkering  with  the  tariff.  The  extra  session  of 
Congress,  called  for  on  Apr.  15,  1929,  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  was  to  be  concerned  largely  with 
tariff  revision.  This  was  due  to  the  promise 
rendered  to  the  farmers  during  the  campaign  that 
greater  protection  would  be  afforded  them;  but 
during  February  and  March  (as  a  result  of  the 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee),  it  was  evident  that  the  high-tariff 
interests  were  mobilizing  their  forces  for  a  fight 
for  revision  upward  all  along  the  line,  and  this 
despite  the  President's  request  that  revision 
should  be  "limited."  The  high  protectionists 
(aided  by  the  farmers  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor)  were  insisting  upon  an  American 
valuation  in  the  assessment  of  tariffs,  as  against 
the  foieign  valuation  provided  for  in  the  Act  of 
1922.  To  show  the  extraordinary  interest  in 
tariff  revision  in  1929,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  sat  for 
45  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  special  session 
and  heaid  1200  witnesses. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1929,  the 
Senate  deliberated  the  House  tariff  bill.  The 
House  schedules  were  a  tnumph  for  the  high 
protectionists  and  increases  were  generally  up- 
ward all  along  the  line.  The  publication  of  these 
schedules  brought  a  widespiead  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing. Protests  were  general  from  the  press,  farm- 
el  s,  manufacturers,  and  foreign  nations  As 
many  as  38  countries  filed  piotests  with  the 
United  States  State  Department,  these  coming 
from  Gient  Biitain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Austria,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  practically  all  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  Manufacturers 
(particularly  in  the  automobile  industry)  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  high  tariff  was  threat- 
ening the  stability  of  American  foicign  trade. 
The  Senate,  moie  sensitive  to  public  opinion  than 
the  House,  showed  at  once  that  its  attitude  was 
going  to  be  highly  critical.  Senator  Borah  de- 
nounced the  tariff 'as  a  repudiation  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  election  pledged  to  the  farmer  The 
Democratic  members  were  almost  solidly  aligned 
in  opposition.  In  October,  the  Administration 
met  two  defeats.  Democrats  and  Progressive  Re- 
publicans lefused  to  give  the  President  the  right 
to  raise  or  lower  rates  at  the  instance  of  the 
Tai  iff  Commission,  claiming  that  this  was  a  con- 
gressional prerogative.  The  same  group  voted  to 
keep  the  Tariff  Commission  bipartisan  instead  of 
nonpolitical,  as  the  Adrninistiatipn  favored  it. 
These  were  but  preliminary  skirmishes,  but  they 
indicated  a  senatoiial  independence  that  did  not 
promise  an  easy  victory  for  the  House  bill. 

Tariff  in  Europe.  In  Europe,  the  tendency 
of  freer  commercial  relations  shown  before  the 
War  was  reversed  in  the  post-war  period.  Im- 
port duties  were  increased  to  protect  new  in- 
dustries and  export  duties  were  laid  to  protect 
raw  mateiials;  but  advances  re  modest,  though 
almost  every  European  country  had  its  protec- 
tionist camp.  France  increased  her  duties  on 
agricultural  products  from  an  average  of  22.5 
per  cent  to  an  average  of  23.8  per  cent  and,  on 
industrial  products,  from  an  average  of  9.2  per 
cent  to  an  average  of  10.7  per  cent.  German 
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increases  were  not  much  greater  and  Italian  ex- 
periences were  about  the  same,  while  in  England, 
though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
protection,  the  country  continued  largely  in  its 
policy  of  free  trade.  The  McKenna  duties,  lev- 
ied during  the  War,  were  still  on  the  statute 
books  in  1929,  but  these  were  largely  luxury 
taxes.  In  England,  it  appeared  that  the  ad- 
vance of  protection  was  checked  by  the  country's 
inability  to  work  out  a  system  of  preferential 
rates  within  the  empire  without  increasing  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  home  countiy.  Oeneially, 
the  fear  of  war  and  the  struggle  over  raw  ma- 
terials prevented  the  leveling  of  tariff  barriers 
in  Europe.  See  UNITED  STATES,  under  History  ; 
European  countries,  sections  on  History;  also 
FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

TABKINGTON,  (NEWTON)  BOOTH  (1869- 
).  An  American  author  (see  VOL.  XXI). 
His  later  writings  include  Penrod  (1914);  The 
Turmoil  (1015);  Penrod  and  Sam  (1916);  Sev- 
enteen (1916);  The  Magnificent  Amberaons 
(1918),  for  which  he  was  awaided  the  Pulitzer 
Pri/c  by  Columbia  University;  and  Alice  Adams 
(1921);  den  He  Julia  (1022);  The  Fascinalmq 
Stranger  (1023);  The  Midlander  (1924); 
(Jrowth  (1927);  Plutocrat  (1927);  The  World 
Does  J/orr,  leminiscences  (1928);  and  Young 
Mrs.  (Jrcclcy,  a  no\el  (1929).  His  plays  are 
for  the  most  part  light  and  entertaining.  The 
most  important  aie.  The  Man  from  Jlome 
(1900);  Master  Antonio  (1916);  Clarence 
(1919)  ,  The  Wren  (1921)  ;  The  Intimate  tit  ran- 
ge? s  (1921);  Rose  Knar  (1922);  Tweedles  and 
Magnolia  (1923);  Penrod  Ja&hber  (1929). 

TASMANIA,  taz-ma'nl-a  A  state  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  consisting  of  the 
Island  of  Tasmania  and  several  smaller  islands. 
Area,  26,215  square  miles;  population  in  1911, 
191,211  ,  in  1921,  213,780;  in  1928,  212,043,  a  de- 
ciease  of  72  per  cent  in  7  years  Hobart,  the 
capital,  including  suburbs,  had  52,600  inhabitants 
in  192H  (38,391  in  1911).  Fruit  growing  is  the 
only  agricultural  activity  to  show  important  in- 
creases Pastoial  pursuits  aie  still  compara- 
tively unimportant  (the  wool  clip  of  1921-22  was 
smaller  than  that  of  1913).  The  total  mineral 
pioduetion  for  1926-27  was  valued  at  £1,301,- 
000,  and  for  1925-26  £1,475,000.  Gold,  in  1913 
yielded  £141,876;  in  1927,  £20,646.  The  state's 
inteiest  in  the  generating  of  cheap  hydroelectric 
power  augured  an  eaily  industrial  development. 
A  plant  created  at  Great  Lake  was  designed  to 
supply  70,000  horse  power.  The  value  of  pro- 
duction for  1926-27  was.  agricultural  arid  pas- 
toral, £4,815,000;  value  added  by  manufacture, 
£3,593,000.  Imports  and  evports  for  1913  were 
£1,025,081  and  £522,865,  for  1926-27,  £9,406,273 


£24,872,785,  of  which  29  per  cent  had  been  spent 
on  railways,  24  per  cent  on  roads  and  bridges,  and 
14  per  cent  on  hydroelectric  developments.  In 
1914,  the  debt  was  £12,265,012. 

TASTE  AND  SMELL.  The  outstanding 
contribution  of  the  decade  was  the  revision  of 
the  classification  of  taste  and  smell  qualities 
by  H.  Henning  (Zcitschnft  fur  Psychologic, 
vols.  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv,  or  Der  (leruch,  1916)  Ex- 
perimental psychology  had  been  content,  in  gen- 
eral, to  accept  Zwaardemakcr's  improvement  on 
the  old  Linno?an  classification  of  odorous  quali- 
ties, and  of  the  same  investigator's  results  in  the 
matter  of  olfactoiy  mixtures  and  compensations. 
Hemiing,  after  trial  of  ovei  400  stimuli,  proposed 
a  new  classification.  There  aie,  acrouling  to 
him,  six  fundamental  qualities'  fruity  (lemon), 
putiid  (HaS),  flowery  (violet),  re&inous  (frank- 
incense), scorched  (tai),  and  spicy  (nutmeg). 
[The  examples  in  parentheses  are  typical  only.l 

Dimmiek  has  lepeated  the  work  of  Ilemnng 
and  found  that  practiced  subjects  under  pioperly 
conti oiled  conditions  give  results  which  eonfiim 
those  of  Henning  (Psychological  KertciP,  1027, 
p.  321). 

The  treatment  of  taste  on  the  part  of  Henning 
was  no  less  i adieu  1.  The  (jet  man  psychologist 
recognized  the  four  fundamental  qualities  of 
sweet,  sour,  bitter,  and  salt,  but  insisted  that 
they  are  connected  by  series  of  simple  intei me- 
diate qualities,  whose  i elation  to  the  pure  quali- 
ties is  akin  to  that  of  the  intermediate  colors 
to  the  pure  led,  yellow,  gieon,  and  bine  of  the 
color  square. 

TAXATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  most  important  fact  about  leccnt  taxation 
history  has  been  the  gieat  met  oast1  in  icveiiue  dc- 
nved  f i om  it.  Previous  to  the  wai  peiiod,  lev- 
enue  derived  from  customs  played  a  significant 
iole,  afterwaid,  such  revenues  were  compara- 
tively unimportant.  In  1920,  for  example,  le- 
ceipts  fiom  customs  made  up  one-nineteenth  of 
the  total,  and  while  the  figuie  leached  its  lowest 
point  at  that  year,  for  1927  the  pioportion  was 
still  only  ono-seventh  The  following  table  shows 
the  ordinary  leceipts  of  the  Fedeial  govein- 
ment  for  the  yeais  1911,  1920,  1925,  192(5,  and 
1927 


(Figures   in   thousands  of  dollarb) 

Jnleinal  Revenue 

Year 

Total       Customs      Income       Miscella-      Others 

Tax              neous 

1914 

734,673    292,320          71,381        308,660      62,272 

1920 

6,704,414    323,537    3,956,936    1,442,21,$    981,728 

1925 

3,607,644   548,522    1,763,659        827,787    529,656 

1920 

3,908,458   579,717   1,974,104       862,608    491,969 

1927 

4,023,722    605,672   2,219,952       648,732    549,366 

The  subdivisions  of  the  receipts  under  internal 
levenue  for  the  yeais  1914,  1920,  and  1927  were: 


1 

2 

3 
4 

Income  tav 
Dihtilled  spirits  and  beverages 
Tobucco 
Transportation,  communication,   and  insurance 

1914 
$   60,710,197  52 
226,179,689  76 
79,986,639  68 

1920 
$3,956,936,003  60 
197,332,105  84 
295,809,35'.  44 
307,769,841  36 

1927 
$2,219,952,000 
21,196,000 
376,170,000 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8 
9 
10. 

Luxuries    (autos,   candy,   furs,  otc.) 
Estate  inheritance 
Excise  tax  on  corpoiations 
Capital  stock   of   corporations,   brokers,   etc. 
Stampb  on  legal  documents 
Admissions  to  amusements 
MiHcellaneous 

10,671,077  22 
"  2,461,289*.78 

270,971,06427 
103,635,563  24 

95,141,73250 
81,259,365  47 
89,710,525  59 
9,014,694.50 

66,850,000 
100,340,000 
8,970,000 

32,603,000 
37,941,OOJ 
48,572,000 

Total 

$380,008,893  96 

$5,407,580,251  81 

$2,865,683,000 

and  £9,437,371.  Exports  were  chiefly  wool, 
minerals,  timber,  fruit,  and  jam  Revenues  and 
expenditures  for  1913-14  were  £1,238,085  and  £1,- 
235,514;  for  1927-28,  £2,902,687  and  £2,867,605. 
The  public  debt  on  June  30,  1928,  amounted  to 


From  the  accompanying  table,  it  will  be  noted 
that  in  1914  only  the  income  tax,  the  taxes  on 
spirits,  beverages,  and  tobacco,  and  the  excise 
taxes  on  corporations  were  in  existence.  All  the 
rest  were  war  measures.  The  Federal  income  tax 
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produced  69.2  per  cent  of  all  the  revenue  raised 
in  1920 ;  in  1927  the  Federal  income  tax  produced 
55.1  per  cent  of  all  the  revenues  raised. 

Federal  Income-tax  Laws.  The  United 
States  had  an  income  tax  during  the  Civil  War 
which  was  abandoned  in  1870.  In  1894  the  ef- 
fort was  made  to  reintroduce  an  income  tax,  hut 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  because  of  con- 
stitutional  limitations.  The  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment as  passed,  read,  "Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  income,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  without  apportionment  among 
the  seveial  States,  and  without  regard  to  any 
census  or  enumeration."  Shortly  after,  the  In- 
come-tax Law  of  1913  was  appioved.  The  rates 
inchideel  a  normal  tax  of  1  poi  cent  applied  to 
the  net  income  of  individuals  and  corpoiations 
Tin*  sui taxes  levied  on  individuals  he^nn  with  a 
1  pel  cent  into  on  a  net  income  of  $20,000,  and 
IOHC  to  (>  per  cent  on  the  excess  of  incomes  over 
$500,000  Personal  exemptions  of  $3000  for  a 
single  pel  son  and  $4000  foi  a  man  led  couple  were 
allowed  Corporations  were  alloued  no  exemp- 
tions. The  outstanding  features  of  the  tax  were, 
fiist,  piovision  for  collection  at  the  source  in 
order  to  pi  event  evasion,  a  method  which  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  and  was  abandoned  in  1917 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unsuitable  for  a  dem- 
ociatic  country;  secondly,  permission  for  indi- 
viduals' deducting  only  those  losses  incuried  in 
trade;  thirdly,  definite  limitations  on  the 
amounts  which  corpoiations  could  deduct  for 
losses  The  Income-tax  Law  of  1913  was  in 
effect  until  Dec.  31,  1915,  when  the  Income-tax 
Law  of  1910  went  into  effect.  Theie  weie  two 
leaooiiN  lor  the  new  law  first,  the  customs  duties 
had  fallen  off  because  of  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  good**  coming  from  Europe,  secondly, 
the  old  law  needed  to  be  clarified  and  changed 
in  a  number  of  ways. 

Aftei  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
War,  the  Income-tax  Law  of  1917  was  passed 
and  became  effective  as  of  Jan.  1,  1917.  The 
new  law  was  remarkable  in  two  lespects  first, 
the  rates  weie  higher  than  any  countiy  had  ever 
imposed  befoie;  secondly,  the  act  was  excecd- 
igly  complex,  because  Congiess  had  grafted  the 
new  law  on  the  law  of  11)10  as  an  amendment. 
Both  the  normal  and  the  suitax  rates  were  m- 
ci eased  The  normal  late  imposed  on  individuals 
was  4  per  cent,  except  on  incomes  between  $1000 
and  $2000,  ori  which  the  rate  was  2  per  cent 
The  normal  rate  on  coipoiations  was  increased 
to  6  per  cent.  The  surtax  rates  on  incomes  above 
$5000  rose  progieswively  from  1  per  cent  to  03 
on  the  excess  of  $2,000,000  The  new  law  pro- 
\ided  for  "information  at  the  source."  The  act 
specifically  stated  that  income  and  excess  piofit 
taxes  were  not  to  be  deducted,  noi  was  interest 
on  money  borrowed  foi  the  purchase  of  tax- 
exempt  securities.  Dividends  of  coiporations 
were  to  be  taxed  according  to  the  rates  obtain- 
ing in  the  year  in  which  the  profit  or  surplus 
was  accumulated.  The  object  of  this  provision 
was  to  make  it  impossible  for  corporations  to 
refrain  from  declaring  dividends  in  any  one  year 
in  the  hope  that  the  uites  of  taxes  would  be 
lower  in  some  future  year.  This  provision  was 
repealed  in  1918  because  of  difficulties  of  admin- 
istration 

Tn  order  to  raise  still  greater  amounts  of  reve- 
nue to  meet  the  demands  of  the  War,  the  Income 
Tax  Law  of  1918  was  framed  and  continued  in 
force  until  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921  became  ef- 
fective. The  normal  rates  were  again  raised, 
both  for  individuals  and  corporations,  becoming 


12  per  cent  on  taxable  income  both  for  indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  with  the  exception  of 
a  rate  of  0  per  cent  on  the  first  $4000  of  the  tax- 
able income  of  a  citizen  or  a  resident  of  the 
United  States.  In  1919  the  normal  rate  was 
reduced  to  8  per  cent,  with  4  per  cent  on  the 
first  $4000  dollars  of  net  income  above  the  per- 
sonal exemption.  To  obtain  the  total  tax  late, 
the  graduated  surtax  rates  were  added  to  the 
normal  rate  The  Income  Tax  Law  of  1918 
smoothed  out  certain  inequalities  in  the  taxing 
of  corporations 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1921.  On  January  1, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  ]921  went  into  effect,  al- 
though some  modifications  were  not  put  into 
force  until  a  year  later.  These  modifications  in- 
cluded the  abolition  of  the  excess-profits  tax. 
One  important  change  in  the  law  of  1921  related 
to  business  losses;  if  the  business  man  suffered 
a  loss  in  one  period,  it  was  permissible,  under 
this  new  law,  to  set  off  that  loss  against  net 
incomes  realized  in  the  two  succeeding  years. 
The  income-tax  rate  on  corpoiations  was  raised 
from  10  to  12%  pei  cent.  The  surtax  rates  for 
1923  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1924  were 
somewhat  lower  than  those  obtaining  in  ]921  and 
1922. 

Revenue  Bill  of  1924.  The  Revenue  Act 
of  1924  contained  the  following  piovisioiis.  There 
was  a  general  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  incomes 
eained  in  1923,  payable  in  1924  The  new  normal 
rates  on  net  incomes  (less  credits)  were  2  per  cent 
on  incomes  less  than  $4000,  and  4  per  cent  on  in- 
comes of  $4000  and  not  more  than  $8000.  Above 
$8000  the  noinial  rate  was  0  per  cent  The 
lange  of  suitax  rates  was  fiom  1  per  cent  on 
incomes  between  $10.000  and  $14,000,  to  40  per 
cent  on  incomes  over  $500,000.  Heads  of  families 
with  incomes  of  $5000  and  over  weie  permitted 
an  exemption  of  $2500  instead  of  the  old  late 
of  $2000  Many  excise  taxes  were  repealed,  in- 
cluding those  on  telegiaph  and  telephone  mes- 
sages, candy,  yachts  and  motor  boats,  caipets, 
rugs,  trunks,  purses,  and  drafts  and  promissory 
notes  Theatre  tickets  costing  $0  50  01  less  were 
exempted.  Tuxes  on  automobiles  selling  for  less 
than  $1000  were  exempted  from  the  3  pei  cent 
tax.  The  rates  of  estate  taxes  were  increased  to 
a  maximum  of  40  per  cent  on  amounts  of 
$10,000,000  and  over.  A  new  gift  tax  was  im- 
posed with  the  same  rates  as  the  estate  tax  in 
order  to  pi  event  evasion  of  the  estate  tax  by  the 
making  of  personal  gifts. 

Revenue  Act  of  1926.  Due  to  Federal  econ- 
omies and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  lift  levies  from  incomes  m  the  upper 
brackets,  the  Revenue  Act  of  11)20  was  passed.  It 
was  expected  that  this  measure  would  i  educe 
the  Fedeial  income  by  $325,000,000  annually. 
The  new  law  reduced  inheritance-tax  maximum  a 
from  40  to  20  per  cent,  allowed  a  credit  of  80 
per  cent  on  inheritance  taxes  paid  to  the  States, 
and  granted  exemptions  from  Federal  taxation 
for  estates  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  In  the 
income-tax  schedules,  the  surtax  on  incomes  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $100,000  was  reduced,  per- 
sonal exemption  of  single  persons  was  lamed 
from  $1000  to  $1500,  and  of  married  persons, 
from  $2500  to  $3500.  The  normal  tax  rates 
were  reduced  from  2  to  1%  per  cent  on  the  fust 
$4000;  from  4  to  3  per  cent  on  the  next  $4000; 
and  from  6  to  5  per  cent  on  the  remainder.  The 
corporation  tax  was  increased  from  12^  to  13 
per  cent  for  the  year  1927,  and  13%  per  cent  for 
the  years  following.  The  tax  on  auto  trucks  was 
removed;  the  tax  on  passenger  cars  was  reduced 
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from  fl  to  3  per  cent.  The  gift  tax,  enacted  in 
1921,  was  abolished  as  were  a  number  of  excise 
and  occupation  taxes,  including  auto  tires, 
jewelry,  cameras,  fiiearms,  and  pool  and  billiard 
tables.  The  only  new  tax  imposed  was  for  a 
1-mill  tax  per  gallon  on  beverages  made  from 
cereals.  -As  a  result  of  the  1926  revision, 
the  internal-revenue  collections  increased  only 
slightly,  while  receipts  from  customs  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources  increased  in  greater  propor- 
tions (see  above  table).  There  was  a  further 
revision  in  1928,  but  it  was  concerned  largely 
with  technical  readjustments. 

The  table  below  shows  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  revenue  from  income  tax,  as  between 
corporations  and  individuals,  during  recent 
yea  is. 


Inheritance  Taxes.  These  were  provided 
for  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1016.  They  were  to 
be  levied  on  estates,  after  certain  deductions  had 
been  made,  and  not  on  the  shares  of  each  heir. 
In  this  law,  no  distinction  was  drawn  between 
direct  and  collateral  heirs.  If  the  estates  were 
valued  at  less  than  $50,000,  they  were  exempt. 
The  rates  ranged  from  1  to  25  per  cent  on  estates 
valued  at  $10,000,000  above  the  exemption.  The 
law  tiied  to  provide  against  certain  contingen- 
cies: (1)  property  which  had  been  taxed  onee 
could  not  bo  letaxed  within  five  years,  so  that 
if  estates  changed  hands  rapidly  at  the  death 
of  each  successive  owner,  the  propeity  would  not 
be  largely  consumed  by  taxes;  (2)  if  piopertv 
was  pioved  to  have  been  given  away  within  two 
years  befoie  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  gifts 


Corporation 

Individual 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

1922 

47 

53 

1  ')2fi 

r>->                     45 

192J 

59 

41 

l')27 

rH                              42 

1024 

56 

44 

1928 

ul)                              41 

1925 

61 

49 

For  the  fiscal  year  1928,  the  income  tax  yielded 
$3,803,000,000  'For  the  period  July  1,  1928- 
Mar.  18,  1929,  the  income  tax  yielded  $1,356,- 
291,006,  as  compared  with  $1,324^,055,083  for  the 
same  period  in  1927-28 

The  War-Profits  and  Excess-Profits  Tax. 
Provision  was  inudo  in  the  Act  of  1916  for  the 
levy  of  a  tax  of  12%  per  cent  on  the  piofits  of 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  In  March,  1917, 
this  tax  was  made  a  general  war-pi ofits  tax.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  this  war-profits  tax  was 
replaced  by  the  exoerts-piofitu  tax.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  law  was  provided  unclei  which  the 
excess  profits  tav  appealed  in  a  new  form  as  the 
war-profits  and  excess-profits  tax.  This  law  was 
applicable  to  corporations  which  had  been  organ- 
ized for  the  sake  of  pioiit.  The  method  adopted 
for  arriving  at  the  excess  profits  was  to  sub- 
tract from  the  total  profits  of  the  year  the  aver- 
age rate  of  profits  enined  on  the  invested  capital 
during  the  thiee  years  before  the  War  began 
(1911-13),  pio\idcd  the  rate  of  return  had  been 
as  much  as  7  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  9 
per  cent.  Hence,  the  base  of  the  tax  was  the 
excess  over  an  assumed  normal  profit.  The  law 
assumed  that  after  allowance  had  been  made  for 
increases  or  decreases  in  working  capital,  an  8 
per  cent  return  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
was  fair  in  those  industries  in  which  the  nsk 
was  not  exceptional.  The  rates  of  the  tax  levied 
against  the  excesses  were  graduate*'  from  20  to 
60  per  cent.  .After  the  War  was  over,  business 
men  felt  that  this  tax  was  too  heavy  to  be  home, 
and  it  was  given  up  at  the  end  of*  1921  Aside 
from  its  being  a  matter  of  history,  the  chief  in- 
terest iri  the  tux  lies  in  the  effort  to  determine 
what  might  be  called  a  normal  return  on  capital 
invested 

Capital  Stock  Tax  of  Corporations.  The 
revenue  act  of  1918  provided  for  a  tax  on  do- 
mestic and  foreign  rot  poratinns.  In  1921  the  act 
provided  for  a  payment  by  every  domestic  corpo- 
ration of  a  special  excess  tax  with  respect  to 
carrying  on  business.  The  corporation  was 
obliged  to  pay  $1  for  each  $1000  in  excess  of 
$5000  of  the  average  value  of  the  capital  stock 
as  it  was  during  the  preceding  year  Foreign 
corporations  were  not  allowed  an  exemption,  and 
had  to  pay  at  the  same  rate  on  all  capital  in- 
vested in  tho  United  States  This  tax  yielded 
a  revenue  of  $95,000,000  in  1920;  but  by  1927, 
levies  had  been  reduced  so  that  the  revenue 
amounted  to  $8,970,000. 


were  to  be  judged  as  made  "in  contemplation  of 
death"  and  so  were  liable  to  the  tax  It  wan 
difficult  for  the  State  to  prove  that  such  transfers 
of  property  were  made  in  contemplation  of  death, 
and  the  courts  consistently  held  that  the  bin  den 
of  such  proof  rested  on  the  State.  The  result 
was  that  the  State  did  not  often  try  to  show  that 
"transfers  of  property  were  in  contemplation  of 
death."  The  Federal  inheritance  tax  yielded 
$103,635,000  in  1920,  and  in  1927,  $100340,000 

Taxation  in  States.  The  period  following 
1914  saw  four  notewoithy  developments  in  State 
taxation.  First,  State  taxes  were  increased; 
secondly,  the  income  tax  was  increasingly  used 
in  differ eut  States;  thirdly,  State  inhcntnncc 
taxes  grew;  fourthly,  returns  from  automobile 
taxes  increased. 

Increase  in  Stale  Taxalwn  In  1910  the  total 
receipts  from  State  taxes  were  appioxirnately 
$254,000,000.  By  1915  this  had  increased  to 
$352,000,000.  In  1920  the  grand  total  of  State 
receipts  from  taxes  was  $(592,000.000.  A  part 
of  this  great  inciease  \vaw  due  to  the  decline  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  Some  part 
of  the  increase  iri  1920  was  due  to  the  War,  but 
the  Federal  govcinment  boie  the  main  burden 
of  the  War  expenditures.  Of  the  total  revenue 
received  by  the  States  in  1920,  the  receipts  from 
taxes  comprised  about  78  per  cent  Of  the  total 
receipts  from  taxes,  the  general  property  tax 
yielded  about  45  per  cent.  Business  taxes,  in- 
cluding taxes  on  corporations,  licenses,  and  in- 
surance companies,  yielded  23  3  per  cent.  Inher- 
itance taxes  yielded  8  6  per  cent  and  taxes  on 
corporations,  8.1  per  cent.  Non-business  licenses 
yielded  9  1  per  cent  of  the  total  income  from 
taxes.  The  jield  from  miscellaneous  taxes  uas 
59  per  cent.  In  1927  receipts  from  State  taxes 
totaled  $2,819,050.673,  and  in  1928  the  total  was 
$2,775,276,956.  By  1926,  when  receipts  totaled 
$1,655,495,000,  the  proportion  from  the  general 
propeity  tax  had  dropped  to  22.7  per  cent  spe- 
cial property  and  other  special  taxes  had  dropped 
to  16.2  per  cent.  Inheritance  taxes  yielded  5.5 
per  cent;  income  taxes,  2.3  per  cent;  bank  and 
corporation  stock  taxes,  4  per  cent.  Two  impor- 
tant items  of  State  expenditure  are  education  and 
highways.  In  the  table  below,  the  percentages 
of  expenditure  for  these  two  items  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  figures  given  above. 

tftate  Income  Tax.  The  use  of  an  income  tax 
by  States  is  not  an  innovation.  Pennsylvania 
in  1840,  Maryland  in  1842,  Massachusetts  as  a 
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PERCENTAGE      DISTRIBUTION      OP      EXPENDI- 
^  TUREfl,   1910-20-26 

1910  1920  1926 

Total  State  Expenditure  100  100  100 

Education  37  6        30  1  25  7 

Highways  44        22  0  314 

Other  58  0        47  9  29  9 

Total  local  expenditure  100  100  100 

Education  26  6        29  6  20  5 

ITiclnvays                                                   179        185  50 

Other  55.5        519  745 

colony  in  1092  and  as  a  commonwealth  in  1821, 
South  Carolina  in  1808,  Georgia  in  1803,  and 
other  States  experimented  with  income  taxes. 
Interest  in  this  foim  of  taxation  was  reawak- 
ened by  its  revival.  The  Wisconsin  tax,  which 
went  into  effect  in  1911,  has  been  the  best  known. 
Massachusetts  rcintroduccd  the  income  tax  in 
1910.  In  1919  four  other  States  introduced  the 
income  tax,  and  in  1920  New  Yoik  also  put  into 
effect  a  very  thorough-going  income-tax  law.  In 
19U7,  Indiana  passed  a  constitutional  amendment 
allowing  a  State  income  tax.  The  majority  of 
the  States  which  have  adopted  income  taxes  used 
progressive  rates. 

State  Inheritance  Tax.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  States  using  inheritance 
taxation.  In  1890  only  six  States  had  inheri- 
tance taxation,  and  this  was  levied  only  on  col- 
lateral hens.  The  taxation  of  direct  heirs  came 
later.  By  1900,  21  States  had  adopted  such  taxa- 
tion, by  1910,  38  States,  and  by  1928,  only  Ala- 
bama and  Florida  were  without  mheiitance  taxes. 
Practicaly  all  the  States  levying  a  direct  inher- 
itance tax  use  the  progressive  principle.  Fre- 
quently, the  rates  inciease  moie  rapidly  with 
lernotcness  of  relationship.  Wheie  the  relation- 
ship is  collateral,  the  exemptions  are  usually  low. 
\\hcie  the  relationship  is  direct,  the  exemptions 
aie  much  higher.  Duiing  the  post-war  period, 
a  number  of  States  passed  laws  providing  for 
reciprocity  in  exemption  for  estates  of  non- 
residents. In  1919  State  inheritance  taxation 
yielded  8  0  per  cent  of  whole  tax  yield;  in  1920, 
the  proportion  was  5  5  per  cent. 

Automobile  Taxes.  The  retuins  to  the  States 
fiom  the  taxation  of  automobiles  was  rapidly 
becoming  very  important.  The  retuins  for  all 
States,  from  registration,  approximated 
$150,000,000.  Automobiles  also  weie  taxed  in 
other  ways  than  by  registration  licenses.  In  cer- 
tain States  and  municipalities,  individuals  were 
taxed  for  licenses  to  diive  for  hiie.  In  certain 
municipalities,  there  was  a  set  tax  on  automobiles 
for  the  upkeep  of  roads.  A  number  of  States 
had  taxes  on  gasoline,  and  while  this  sort  of  tax 
bade  fair  to  yield  increasingly  large  sums,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  automobiles  en- 
tail increasing  expenditures  for  the  upkeep  of 
roads  and  the  construction  of  new  highways. 
New  Yoik  State  passed  a  gasoline-tax  law  in 
192().  See  STATE  FINANCES. 

Municipal  Taxation.  In  1920  there  were 
2.r>0  cities  with  populations  of  30,000  or  o\er. 
These  expended  among  them  $3, 0.12,04.') ,000  for 
that  year.  The  per-capita-cost  payment  of  all 
cities'of  30,000  and  over  in  1920  was  $4993,  as 
compared  with  $34.53  iYi  1915,  and  $35  58  in  1919. 
Some  of  the  important  per-capita  items  of  ex- 
pense for  these  cities  in  1920  weic  (1919  figures 
in  parentheses):  Schools,  $1451  ($088);  gen- 
eral governmental  expense,  $3.32  ($222)  ;  police, 
$7.84  ($2.33);  sanitation,  $3.91  ($1.70);  high- 
ways, $3  03  ($2  04).  In  1926  the  per-capita-cost 
for  charities,  hospitals,  and  conections  was 
$229  Of  the  total  receipts  of  $2,738,901,000 
for  1920,  $1,900,850,000  came  from  taxes.  The 
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table  that  follows  shows  the  per-capita  receipts, 
govei  rimental  cost  payments,  and  net  debts  of 
140  cities  (all  of  which  had  30,000  or  more  popu- 
lation in  1903),  for  the  years  1915,  1922,  and 
1920- 


ReceiplB 

Cost 

Net 

Pttyments 

Debt 

1915 
1922 

$30  00 
53  57 

$2392 
42  91 

$7786 
9757 

1926 

GG  14 

60  30 

128  13 

During  the  period  subsequent  to  1914,  certain 
refoinis  \\eie  oigamml  in  municipal  finance. 
Fust,  many  cities  established  a  budgetary  sys- 
tem. The  ovei  loading  of  expenditures  by  differ- 
ent departments  was  avoided  by  establishing  a 
central  purchasing  department  for  the  city.  In 
New  York  City,  the  effoit  was  made  to  avoid 
the  duplication  of  records  kept  by  different  de- 
partments by  centralizing  the  auditing  and  col- 
lecting departments  under  one  control.  Sec- 
ondly, the  cities  issued  large  amounts  of  bonds. 
Many  of  them  had  gieat  difficulty  in  meeting 
their  interest  and  principal  obligations  when  they 
fell  due.  Municipalities  were  encouraged  to  is- 
sue bonds  during  the  peiiod^f  high  expenditures 
by  their  ability  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds.  The 
giand  total  of  obligations  of  this  sort  had  become 
veiy  great  and  was  rapidly  increasing. 

The  limitations  which  many  cities  put  on 
their  borrowing  power  do  not  seem  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  very  heavy  municipal  indebted- 
ness for  futuie  generations.  The  whole  problem 
of  municipal  borrowing  requires  careful  analysis 
and  necessitates  the  f 01  mulution  of  principles  of 
future  municipal  finance. 

For  taxation  m  other  countries,  flee  articles  on 
those  countries.  See  also  FINANCE  AND  BANK- 
ING, TARIFJ. 

TAXONOMY.     See  ZOOLOGY. 

TAYLOR,  ALFRED  EDWARD  (1809-  ).  A 
British  philosopher  (see  VOL.  XXII).  He  re- 
signed his  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at 
St.  Andiews  in  1924  to  accept  a  similar  chair  at 
the  Umveisity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1920,  he  held 
the  (Jifford  lectureship  at  St.  Andiews.  His  later 
works  include  E^ay  in  Recent  Developments  in 
European  Thought  (1920)  ;  fit.  Thomas  Aquinas 
as  a  Philosopher  (1924);  Essay  on  Evolution 
(1925)  ;  The  Influence  of  Platonism  in  Our  Debt 
to  Greece  and  Rome  (1925);  Essays,  Catholic 
and  Critical  (1920);  Plato,  the  Man  and  His 
Work  (1927);  and  Commentary  on  Plato's 
Tut  (pits  (1928). 

TAYLOR,  HENRY  CHARLES  (1873-  ). 
An  American  agncultuial  economist,  born  at 
Stock  port,  Iowa,  and  educated  at  Drake  Univer- 
sity, Iowa  State  College,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  in  Europe.  In  1901  he  was  instruc- 
tor in  commerce  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  fiom  1908  to  1919,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics.  From  1919  to 
1921,  he  was  chief  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
in  1921-22,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates;  and  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  in  1922-25.  In  the  latter 
year,  ho  became  research  associate  in  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Land  Economics,  and  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  economics  at  Northwestern 
University.  He  was  the  author  of  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Agricultural  Economics  (1905), 
and  A  qric  it  It  ura  /  Econom  ics  (1915) 

TAYLOR,  (JosFFH)  DEEMS  (1885-  ). 
An  Ameiican  composer  and  critic,  born  in  New 
York  City.  He  received  his  musical  education 
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from  O.  Coon  in  New  York      In  1910  he  was  War 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  from 

1917  to  1021,  associate  editor  of  Collier's  "Weekly. 
In   1921  he  succeeded  James  Hunekcr  as  music 
critic  for  the  New  Yoik  World,  which  post  he 
resigned  in  1925  to  give  his  entire  time  to  compo- 
sition.    In  ]  927  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  Musi- 
cal America.     His  compositions  include  2   sym- 
phonic poems,  The  Siren  Kong,  and  Jurgen;  the 
choral    works    with    orchestra,    The    Chambered 
Nautilus  and   The  Highwayman;    an  orchestral 
suite,   Through   the  Looking -(Ha  ss-t    a   rhapsody 
for  chain  her  orchestra,  Portrait  of  a  Lady ,  a  pan- 
tomime, A  Kiss  in  Xanadu ,  an  opera,  The  King's 
Henchman  (New  York,  Feh.  17,  1927)  ;  and  songs. 
He   contributed   a   paper  on   music  to   Civiliza- 
tion   in    the    United    States     (1921).     Consult 
Deems    Taylor,   by   J.   T.   Howard    (New   York, 
1927). 

TCHEBEPNIN",  NIKOLAI  NIKOLATEVTTCH 
(1873—  ).  A  Russian  composer,  born  at  Pet- 
rograd  He  studied  composition  under  Kimsky- 
Koisakov  at  the  Conseivatory  there.  In  1901  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Bclaiev  Symphony  Con- 
certs and  pi  ofessor  at  the  Conservatory.  During 
1908-14  he  was.  conductor  for  Diaghilev's  Ballet 
Russe  in  Paris,  also  making  extensive  tours  of  all 
Europe  The  next  four  years  he  lived  in  Petro- 
grad  and  became  director  of  the  Conservatory  at 
Tiflis  in  1918,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1921  to 
take  up  his  residence  permanently  in  Paiis  His 
works  consist  of  the  ballets  Armidas  Pavilion, 
Narcissus,  The  Masque  of  tlie  Jfcd  Jtcath  (after 
Poe)  ;  The  TaJe  of  the  J'tiiKesv  Ou1i/l>a,  Diony- 
siuft,  A  Russian  Fairy  Tale,  The  Romance  of  a 
Mummy;  symphonic  poems,  Narcissc  ct  Echo, 
and  Le  Royaumr  enchant  e;  a  pi  elude  to  Rost- 
and's La  Princess  Lmntainc\  a  suite,  Le  Jardin 
Enchanti",  Kerne  dans  la  Careme  des  Rorcwres 
(after  Macbeth);  Fantaisie  Dramatize  (Ja- 
vottc;  J'oemc  Lynque,  for  violin  and  orchestra  ;  a 
piano  concerto;  a  stiing  quartet;  several  choral 
works  with  orchestra;  choruses  a  cappella  ,  piano 
pieces;  songs;  and  duets 

TCHITCHERIN,  GEOROY  VASRILIEVICH 
(i872-  ).  A  Russian  Communist  diplomat 
and  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  After  be- 
ing educated  for  a  career  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice undei  the  Czanst  regime,  he  became  affili- 
ated with  the  revolutionary  movement  and  in 
1908  was  banished  from  Russia  for  his  activities, 
lie  was  imprisoned  in  Great  Britain  for  his  anti- 
war propaganda  during  the  World  War,  and  in 

1918  expelled  from  that  countiy.     Returning  to 
Russia,  he  became  People's  Commissary  for  Foi- 
eign  Affaiis,  a  position  which  he  held  until  No- 
vember, 1929.     His  lesignation  at  that  time  was 
attributed  to  ill  health,  although  he  was  known 
to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
Josif  Stalin,  leader  of  the  Communist  ma]ority. 
He  represented  Soviet  Russia  at  the  conferences 
of  Genoa  and  Lausanne 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.  See  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

TEASDALE,  SARA  (MRS.  ERNST  B.  FIL- 
SINUER)  (1884-  ).  An  American  poet,  born 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo ,  and  privately  educated.  She 
spent  several  years  in  tiavel.  Her  work  has  a 
charming  lyric  quality  and  fine  rhythmic  feeling. 
Her  books  include-  Konncts  to  Dnse  and  Other 
Poems  (1907)  ;  Helen  of  Troy  and  Other  Poems 
(1911);  Rivers  to  the  Sea  (1915);  Love  Rongs 
(1917);  Flame  and  Shadows  (1920);  Dark  oft 
the  Moon  (192G)  She  edited  The  Answering 
Voice:  One  Hundred  Love  Lyrics  by  Women 


(1917,  new  ed.,  1928)  ;  Rainbow  Gold,  Poems  Old 
and  Hew  (1922). 

TEIRLINCK,  HERMAN  (1879-  ).  A  Bel- 
gian poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  who  was  born 
in  Brussels.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Brussels  and  in  the 
Institute  of  Decorative  Arts  there.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  the  Flemish  Language.  His 
works,  which  are  m  Flemish,  include  De  Wonder- 
bare  Werrld  (1902);  De  dooJage  (1905);  Mijn- 
heer  Serjaanszoon  orator  didaeticus  (1908)  ;  Eet 
ivoren  Aapjc  (1909);  Johan  Doxa  (1917), 
and  the  plays  De  Dne  graticn  (1909)  ;  Ik  Dien 
(1924)  ;  DC  Man  zonder  Liji  (1925). 

TELEGRAPHY.  The  World  War  spurred 
the  engineers  of  the  telegraph  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  the  government  telegraph 
bureaus  in  Euiope  to  get  as  much  service  out  of 
each  line  of  wire  as  possible.  To  this  end,  there 
was  a  notable  development,  both  in  quantity -and 
quality,  of  printing  telegiaph  systems  and  multi- 
plex telegraph  systems  and  the  use  of  vacuum- 
tube  repeateis.  Duiing  the  War,  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps  installed  a  very  elaborate 
telegraph  system  in  Fniiiee,  in  which  the  punting 
telegraph  was  veiy  generally  used  By  1920  the 
Westein  Union  Telegiaph  Company  was  using 
printing  telegiaphs  for  80  per  cent  of  its  tiunk- 
line  traffic,  and  HI  nee  that  time  their  use  has  in- 
creased. Printing  telegi  uph  systems  depend  for 
their  operation  on  the  maintenance  of  absolute 
synchronism  between  two  rotating  elements  at 
the  respective  ends  of  the  line.  This  is  obtained 
by  special  short  impulses  of  cm  tent  sent  two  or 
moie  tunes  per  revolution  and  by  the  use  of  tun- 
ing-forks. The  piinting  &^ stems  in  use  are  of 
two  types,  "continuous  synchiomsin"  and  "start- 
stop."  In  the  foimer,  as  itn  name  implies,  the 
devices  are  in  continuous  operation  In  the  lat- 
ter, the  device  is  staited  for  each  letter.  Send- 
ing is  accomplished  by  a  machine  using  a  pre- 
pared tape  which  is  made  up  on  a  machine 
operated  like  a  typewriter  Fiom  50  to  00  words 
per  minute  may  be  sent  by  one  machine,  and  by 
using  multiplex  combined  with  printing,  as  many 
as  800  messages  per  hour  may  be  transmitted  ovei 
one  wire  The  messages  are  received  leady  for 
delivery  and  the  frequency  of  errors  is  reduced. 

It  became  a  legular  piactice  to  use  telephone 
circuits  simultaneously  for  telegraph  purposes 
By  the  use  of  induction  coils  to  choke  out  the 
high-fieqnency  telephone  currents  and  of  con- 
dense! s  to  stop  the  dnect  currents  of  the  tele- 
graph, these  two  types  of  cmients  may  be  sent 
over  tlie  same  wne  simultaneously  and  separated 
at  the  leceiving  end  A  single  pan  of  wiies  may 
seive  for  two  telegraph  circuits  and  one  tele- 
phone ciicuit.  By  means  of  carrier  currents,  the 
number  of  telephone  convei  nations  may  be  in- 
creased In  submaiine  cable  telegi aphy,  machine 
sending  and  receiving  became  the  usual  piactice 
and  the  use  of  vacuum-tube  lepeaters  and  ampli- 
fiers made  it  possible  to  carry  messages  direct 
from  one  city  terminus  to  another  without  man- 
ual repeating  in  between;  thus  there  is  direct 
connection  between  New  York  and  London. 

Cooperation  between  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies  has  brought  the  public  the  con- 
venience of  being  able  to  send  a  telegraph  mes- 
sage from  the  home  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
again  have  it  delivered  at  the  other  end  by  tele- 
phone. Thus  it  is  said  that  "every  telephone  is  a 
telegraph  office."  The  telegraph  companies  have 
acquired  the  right  to  use  the  method  of  sending 
facsimiles  of  photographs  or  documents  over  their 
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OPERATOR  SENDING   NEW  YORK  STOCK   EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS   RECEIVED   FROM 

THE   FLOOR   OF  THE   EXCHANGE    FOR   AUTOMATIC   TRANSMISSION    TO 

TICKERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


Photographs  from,  Western   "Union  Telegraph  Company 


SIMPLEX  AUTOMATIC   TELEGRAPH    PRINTER   WHERE   THE    MESSAGES  SENT    FROM 

AN    ORDINARY    KEYBOARD   ARE    TRANSMITTED    AND    REPRODUCED 

ELECTRICALLY   AT   THE    DISTANT   STATION 

MODERN    HIGH-SPEED  TELEGRAPHY 
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OPERATOR   PREPARING   THE   PUNCHED   SENDING   TAPE    FOR    INSERTION    IN 
AUTOMATIC  TRANSMITTING   MACHINE 


Photographs  from   Western    Union  Telegraph   Company 


RECEIVING  OPERATOR   READING  AND  TRANSCRIBING  SIGNALS  FROM  TAPE  OF 

SIPHON   RECORDER.      THE  WAVY   LINE  CORRESPONDS  TO  THE 

APPROPRIATE    LETTERS  AND   CHARACTERS 

SENDING    AND    RECEIVING    TRANSATLANTIC    CABLEGRAMS 
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wires,  which  has  become  popular  with  the  illus- 
trated newspapers.  The  enormous  increase  in 
the  business  and  inteiest  in  the  stock  exchange 
has  swamped  the  old  ticker  system  of  sending 
quotations  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  sys- 
tem capable  of  handling  twice  as  much  business, 
which  was  installed  in  1920. 

Several  new  oceanic  cables  have  been  laid,  no- 
tably those  of  the  Western  Union  fiom  New 
York  to  London  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Azores,  whence  branches  go  to  France,  Germany, 
arid  Spain.  These  are  constiucted  with  the  new 
permalloy  wrapping,  which  enormously  increases 
the  speed  of  operation  or  capacity  and  accuracy 
of  transmission  of  messages.  This  is  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  "loading"  of  telephone  circuits 


nautical  miles  in  1927.  Increases  of  18.7  per 
cent  and  30.7  per  cent  are  shown  for  number 
of  employees  and  for  salaries  and  wages  paid,  re- 
spectively. The  total  revenues  in  1927  amounted 
to  $182,997,698,  an  increase  of  20.5  per  cent  as 
compared  with  $151,838,086  in  1922,  while  total 
expenses  increased  26  per  cent,  from  $127,990,- 
615  to  $161,216,941.  The  increase  in  value  of 
plant  and  equipment  was  30  6  per  cent,  from 
$326,661,860  in  1922  to  $426,698,742  in  1927. 

The  accompanying  table  presents  combined 
statistics  for  land  and  ocean  telegiaph  systems, 
for  1927  and  1922.  The  Western  Union  Tele- 
giaph Company,  which  operates  both  land  and 
ocean  systems,  is  counted  in  this  table  as  two 
companies. 


SUMMARY,   LAND  AND   OCEAN  TELEGRAPHS    (NOT  INCLUDING  WIRELESS) :   1927  AND  1922  U.  S. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Per  cent  of 

1927  1922  increase  or 

decrease  (-) 

Number  of  companies  or  systems  25  25  .    . 

Miles  of  pole  line,  total  250,809  252,991  1.5 


Owned 

L**naod 
Miles   of  single  wire,  total 

Overhead,   total 
Owned 
Leased 
Undei  ground 
Hubmaunc,  other  than  ocean 
Miles  of  ocean  cable    (nautical  miles8) 
Numbei   of  officers  or  stations 
Estimatnd  number  of  messages  sent,  total 
Land 
Ocean 
Numbei  of  employees 
Salaries   and   wages  paid 
RevenucK,   total 
ExpenseH,   total  b 
Value  of  plant  and  equipment 

19I1.578 
o:i,231 
2,152,230 

195,655 
57,336 
1,853,250 

-11 
10.3 
16.1 

1  944,230 
1,686,574 
257,656 
202,058 
5,942 
104,541 
27  659 
229,511,278 

1,718,215 
1,350,392 
Ib7,859 
131,  '148 
3,551 
76,711 
27,354 
191,121,333 

132 

8  a 

535 
53.7 
67  3 
863 
1.1 
20  1 

214,40  1,406 
15,107,872 
81,498 
$99,520,357 
$182  997,698 
$161,216,941 
$426,698,742 

181,518,774 
9,602,559 
68,632 
$76,161,926 
$151,858,086 
$127,990,615 
$326,661,860 

181 
57  3 
18  7 
307 
20  5 
26  0 
30  6 

0  A  nautical  mile  is  equal  to  6,080  2  feet,  or  1  1515  statute  miles 

b  Operating  expenses    (maintenance,   conducting  operations,    general    and    miscellaneous    expenses),    interest, 
taxes,  all  other  expenses 


with  Pupin  coils  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  send 
eight  messages  simultaneously  or  2000  letters 
pei  ni  mute 

The  recent  growth  of  the  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegiaph  Company  has  been  note- 
woithy.  After  securing  contiol  of  and  remodel- 
ling the  telephone  and  telegraph  syutem  of  Spain 
and  seveial  South  American  and  West  Indian 
countries,  it  acquired  control  of  the  All- Ameri- 
can Cable  Company  and  the  Postal  Telegraph, 
thus  getting  many  cables  to  South  and  Central 
America  arid  a  complete  land  telegiaph  system  in 
the  United  States. 

Telephone,  telegraph,  and  cable  engineers  have 
made  an  attempt  to  standardize  the  terms,  defi- 
nitions, phraseology,  and  methods  of  communi- 
cation, the  results  of  which  have  been  published 
by  the  Ameiican  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers in  its  titandai  ds. 

Aecoiding  to  data  collected  at  the  quinquen- 
nial census  of  electrical  industries  taken  in  1028, 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  the  total 
number  of  messages  transmitted  in  1927  by  land 
and  ocean  telegraphs  (not  including  wireless) 
amounted  to  220,511,273,  an  increase  of  20.1  per 
cent  as  compared  with  191,121,333  reported  for 
1022.  The  mileage  of  single  wire  in  use  in  1927 
was  2,152,230  exceeding  by  16.1  per  cent  the  mile- 
age reported  for  1922,  1,853,250.  The  increase 
in  mileage  of  ocean  cable  was  30.3  per  cent,  from 
70,711  nautical  miles  (a  nautical  mile  being 
equal  to  1.15  statute  miles)  in  1922  to  104,541 


Bibliography:  Recent  works  in  telegraphy  in- 
clude McNicoll,  American  Telegraph //  Practice; 
Kingsbury,  The  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Ex- 
changes ;  The  Bell  Telephone  Journal,  and  vari- 
ous publications  of  the  Bell  Laboratories. 

TELEKI,  COUNT  PMTL  (1879-  ).  A 
Hungarian  geographer,  professor  of  Austrian 
geography  on  the  faculty  of  economics,  Buda- 
pest University.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  vice  president  of  the  Hun- 
garian Geographical  Society,  and  a  member  of 
the  (icrtnaii  and  Spanish  geographical  societies. 
His  work.  The  Cartography  of  the  Japanese 
Islands,  was  awarded  the  Pri \-tlomard  of  the 
French  Geographical  Society  in  1908. 

TELEPHONY.  In  1917  there  were  in  the 
United  States  11,710,000  telephones  connected  to 
21,175  central  stations  by  28,000,000  miles  of 
wire.  They  were  used  in  that  year  for  60,000,- 
000  messages  per  day  or  about  six  messages  per 
day  per  telephone.  In  1928  there  were  19,000,000 
telephones,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  those  of  the 
whole  world,  and  they  were  used  for  76,000,000 
messages  per  day.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
telephone  induatiy  of  the  United  States  is  about 
four  billion  dollars  The  Bell  System  alone  has 
approximately  430,000  stock  holders  and  450,000 
employees. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  on  its  quinquennial  census  of  telephones 
show  18,522,767  telephones  in  the  United  States 
on  Dec.  31,  1927,  an  increase  of  29.1  per  cent 
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since  1922.  The  number  of  telephones  in  every 
State  had  increased,  the  largest  increases  being 
for  Florida,  103.7  per  cent;  California,  57.9  per 
cent;  Louisiana,  57.5  per  cent;  and  New  Jersey 
56  3  per  cent. 

In  the  same  period,  the  industry's  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  grew  from  $2,205,183,000 
to  $3,548,874,000,  a  gain  of  60.9  per  cent.  The 
single-wire  mileage  increased  since  1922,  by  71  3 
per  cent,  amounting  in  1927  to  63,836,182.  The 
number  of  employees  increased  by  but  20.3  per 
cent  since  1922,  while  the  number  of  calls  in  1927 
showed  an  increase  of  28.3  per  cent  over  1922. 

The  World  War  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
art  of  communication  because  of  its  importance 
to  the  military  forces  of  the  nation.  This  had 
its  effect  not  only  in  bringing  into  regular  prac- 
tical service  devices,  such  as  the  vacuum-tube  re- 
peater, which  were  previously  in  an  experimental 
stage,  but  in  expediting  coordination  of  avail- 
able facilities  and  improving  the  icliabihty  and 
capacity  of  existing  systems.  Before  the  United 
States'  entranee  into  the  War,  the  vacuum-tube 
repeater  (three-electrode  thermionic  tube)  had 
been  used  in  long-distance  telephony,  thereby 
making  possible  successful  communication  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco  (1916).  To 
improve  the  reliability  of  the  long-distance  serv- 
ice and  to  prevent  interruption  by  storms,  most 
of  the  wires  used  in  this  service  were  combined 
into  cables  containing  many  pairs  of  wires,  well 
insulated  and  protected,  and  strung  on  steel 
cables  hung  on  the  poles. 

While  good  communication  over  long  distances 
could  be  obtained  over  open-air  lines  by  the  use 
of  repeaters,  the  introduction  of  cables  called  for 
a  greater  use  of  "loading  coils."  These  are  in- 
duction coils  in  series  with  each  of  a  pair  of  wires 
at  regular  intervals  in  order  to  counteract  the 
capacity  of  the  wires,  which  in  cables  is  great,  and 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  transmission.  Load- 
ing coils  have  been  used  since  1900,  particularly 
for  underground  and  submarine  cables,  but  the 
more  general  use  of  cables  since  1914  stimulated 
the  development  both  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  loading  coils.  New  magnetic  materials,  such 
as  permalloy,  were  developed  for  the  core,  and 
new  forms,  such  as  powdered  iron  alloy,  came  into 
use.  For  submarine  cables  permalloy  tape  is 
wound  spirally  around  the  wires  to  give  continu- 
ous loading  as  distinguished  from  the  "lumped 
loading"  of  coils.  The  increase  in  the  use  of  tele- 
phones in  the  large  cities  brought  about  the  de- 
velopment of  cables  containing  1200  pairs  of  wires 
of  No  24  B  &  S  gauge  is  a  cable  having  an  out- 
side diameter  of  2%  inches,  including  the  lead 
armor.  In  1928  there  was  installed  a  cable  hav- 
ing 1800  pairs  of  wires.  This  is  a  means  of  in- 
ci easing  the  capacity  of  the  underground  duct 
laid  and  standardized  in  size  many  years  before. 
The  insulation  of  these  wires  consists  of  very 
thin  paper  of  a  special  character,  having  very 
low  specific  inductive  capacity  and  low  losses. 

Automatic  telephone  exchanges  had  been  in 
service  in  isolated  installations  of  moderate  size 
for  some  years,  but  in  the  interval  since  1920, 
their  development  and  increased  use  has  been 
remarkable.  The  independent  companies  used 
them  first  in  locations  where  the  service  was  not 
\ery  complicated,  such  as  towns  with  one  central 
station.  In  1921  the  Bell  System  installed  its 
.  first  automatic  central  in  Omaha  and  on  Jan  1, 
1929,  there  were  3,500,000  dial  or  machine-switch- 
ing telephones,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
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earlier  installations,  by  independent  companies, 
were  of  the  so-called  step-by-step  system,  but 
these  were  largely  superseded  by  the  panel-type 
which  became  the  standard  of  the  Bell  system. 
The  principal  and  outstanding  features  of  the 
panel  system  include  a  device  on  the  subscriber's 
instrument  for  transmitting  a  series  of  a  definite 
number  of  successive  impulses  of  current  corres- 
ponding to  the  number  of  the  party  called.  A 
line  finder,  at  the  central  station  called,  is  a 
selector  whose  function  is  to  find  a  terminal  of  a 
particular  line  on  which  a  call  originates  out  of 
a  group  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  to  con- 
nect a  "first  selector"  and  a  "sender"  to  that 
line.  A  comparatively  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers' lines  may  be  served  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  line  finders.  The  line  finder 
finds  the  calling  line  and  connects  the  selector  and 
sender  thereto  The  sender  switch  receives  the 
electiical  impulses  from  a  subscriber's  dial  on  a 
decimal  basis,  stoies  them,  and  translates  them  to 
a  nondeciinal  basis  corresponding  to  the  particu- 
lar group  of  lines  and  trunks  involved  in  the 
path  of  the  call.  The  sender  replaces  the  in- 
telligence of  the  operatni.  The  selector  switch, 
controlled  by  the  sender,  has  the  duty  of  selecting 
a  particulai  group  of  trunks  arid  one  trunk  of 
that  group.  It  has  the  same  function  as  the 
switchboaid  plug  and  cord,  which  in  a  manual 
station  can  be  plugged  by  the  operator  into  any 
one  of  a  number  of  jacks  which  aie  the  terminals 
of  trunks  or  lines.  There  are  "disti  ict  selectors," 
"incoming  selectors,"  and  "final  selectors"  in  the 
circuit,  in  the  oidei  named,  from  the  calling  line 
to  the  called  line.  The  distuct  selector  selects 
a  trunk  to  the  pioper  exchange,  either  the  home 
or  a  distant  exchange  The  incoming  selector 
selects  a  trunk  to  the  outgoing  board  of  the  name 
exchange.  The  final  selector  selects  the  terminals 
of  the  line  of  the  called  party  The  accompany- 
ing figure  is  an  elementary  diagram  of  the  circuit 
and  the  pnncipal  devices  in  a  circuit  using  the 
panel  type  of  machine  switching,  from  Moie- 
house,  Croft,  and  Charlesworth,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  hitttitute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers (1923). 


Diagram  showing  connections  from  machine  switching 

to  machine  switching,  machine  switching  to  manual, 

and  manual  to  machine  switching 

Transatlantic  Telephony.  Telephone  conver- 
sations across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  inaugurated  a 
regular  commercial  service  in  1925,  which  since 
that  time  has  found  increased  usefulness.  At 
first  it  was  only  possible  to  communicate  between 
New  York  and  London,  but  the  service  has  been 
extended  until  now  it  is  possible  to  converse  from 
any  point  in  the  United  States,  some  points  in 
Canda,  and  Mexico  City  to  any  place  in  east- 
ern Europe.  On  Sept.  10,  1929,  this  service  which 
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TRANSATLANTIC  RADIO  TELEPHONE  RECEIVING  STATION  AT  HOULTON,  MAINE 


Photographg  from  Ammcan  Telephone  <£  Telegraph  Co 

RECEIVING  APPARATUS  OF  TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

Examining   a    newly-developed   negative  of  a   picture  transmitted   from    Chicago   to    New  York. 
Seven  minutes  are  required  for  the  electrical  transmission  of  pictures  by  wire. 
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had  been  restricted  to  certain  hours  was  placed 
on  24-hour  basis.  The  messages  are  sent  by  wire 
on  land,  then  by  radio  from  Rocky  Point,  L.  I. 
to  Cupar,  Scotland,  thence  by  wire.  For  west- 
bound mesages,  the  radio  loute  is  from  Rugby, 
England,  to  Houlton,  Me.  The  original  installa- 
tion makes  use  of  a  long  radio  wave  or  low  fre- 
quency, but  recently  an  additional  channel  using 
a  so-called  "short  wave"  has  been  installed. 

Telephone  Cable.  On  land,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  use  of  storm-proof  over- 
head cables  and  underground  cables.  A  new 
cable  between  New  York  and  Chicago  has  250 
telephone  channels  and  500  tologiaph  channels. 
The  practicability  of  the  simultaneous  use  of 
the  same  conductor  for  telephony  and  telegraphy 
has  led  to  a  business  ariangement  between  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  and  the  tele- 
graph companies,  which  taken  care  of  the  meiease 
of  business  without  new  wiies  and  particularly 
without  duplicate  pole  lines  on  the  same  loute. 

On  Sept.  25,  1929,  telephone  connection  was 
established  between  New  York  and  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia through  wire  circuits  and  radio.  The 
path  of  the  transmission  was  fiom  the  office  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  in  New 
York  City  o\er  wire  circuit  to  the  company's 
shoit-wave  transmitter  at  Lawtenceville,  N.  J., 
whence  connection  was  established  by  radio  with 
Baldock  near  London,  and  thence  to  Jlugby  by 
wire  From  the  Itughy  transmission  station,  the 
message*  paused  to  Sydney,  Australia  The  dis- 
tance between  the  stations  was  15,000  miles. 

Tn  1929  notable  preparations  were  being  made 
for  a  transatlantic  cable  piovidiiig  an  all-wire 
voice  cncuit  between  the  two  continents.  Engi- 
neers at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  in  New 
York  City  were  working  on  the  development  of 
the  cable  system  to  connect  New  Yoik  with  Lon- 
don, which  would  involve  long-distance  lines 
radiating  from  each  of  these  cities  to  the  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  Ainei  ica.  This  telephone 
cable  would  handle  but  one  conversation  at  a 
time  and  provide  an  additional  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  in  addition  to  the  radio 
system,  but  with  greater  reliability  The  new 
cable  in  process  of  development  has  a  copper  wire 
for  an  actual  conductor  in  its  centre  and  is 
wiapped  around  spirally  with  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  iron,  known  as  "pcrminvar "  This 
serves  as  loading  and  overcomes  the  capacity  of 
the  cable  which  has  hitherto  retarded  the  trans- 
mission of  voice  currents  and  restricted  such 
transmission  over  cables  of  limited  length.  For 
use  in  telcgiaphy,  the  Bell  laboratories  had  de- 
veloped an  alloy  called  "permalloy"  which  was 
used  in  several  high-speed  telegraph  cables,  but 
the  perminvar  possessed  a  further  advantage  over 
permalloy,  for  it  is  affected  to  the  same  extent  by 
the  same  variation  in  current,  whether  in  a  weak 
cunent  or  a  relatively  heavy  one.  In  the  tele- 
graph cable,  the  current  either  flows  or  does  not 
How,  but  in  telephony  there  is  a  constant  varia- 
tion or  modification  of  current  strength  to  take 
care  of  the  modulations  of  the  voice  This  was 
claimed  to  be  possible  with  a  cable  loaded  with 
perminvar 

Carrier-current  Telephony.  This  name  was 
given  to  the  method  of  sending  telephone  mes- 
sages by  means  of  radio  waves  but  over  the 
copper  conductor  by  means  of  modulated  high- 
frequency  currents,  similar  to  radio  currents  but 
of  a  frequency  of  the  order  of  10,000  to  50,000 


cycles  and  sent  over  a  wire.  By  this  means,  one 
normal  voice  message  and  six  carrier-current 
telephone  messages  could  be  sent  simultaneously 
over  the  same  line  and  separated  at  the  receiving 
end  by  suitable  tuning  devices  such  as  are  used 
in  radio  tuning.  This  secures  privacy  and  avoids 
interference.  In  1919  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh 
were  connected  by  a  cable  using  this  scheme, 
which  provides  simultaneous  service  for  five  tele- 
phone messages  and  duplex  telegraph  service 
over  one  pair  of  wires.  By  means  of  rectifier 
(detector)  and  amplifier  tubes,  these  telephone 
messages  may  be  sent  on  further  on  separate 
lines.  Cai  rier-current  telephony  is  now  being 
used  to  send  telephone  messages  over  trolley 
wnes  and  high-tension  transmission  lines  without 
interfering  with  the  usual  service  of  the  lines. 
In  1921  a  telephone  cable  was  put  in  service  be- 
tween Key  West  and  Havana,  a  distance  of  105 
miles,  foi  many  years  the  longest  submarine 
telephone  cable  in  service  By  means  of  carrier 
currents  and  multiplex  telegraphy,  several  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  messages  may  be  sent  simul- 
taneously, as  described  above  Messages  from 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  may  be  sent  over 
this  cable  by  direct  connection. 

The  sublet  of  inductive  interference  has  been 
of  great  inteiest  to  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
engmeeis  It  relates  to  the  unfavorable  effects 
which  the  large  curients  and  high  voltages  of 
power  tiaiismission  lines  have  on  communication 
cii  cuits  These  effects  are  threefold  electro- 
magnetic, due  to  the  laige  cm i exits,  electrostatic, 
due  to  the  high  voltages,  and  stray  cunents,  due 
to  grounds.  This  matter  is  still  being  given  care- 
ful scientific  study  by  a  committee  representing 
all  concerned,  with  the  expectation  of  devising 
legulations  which  would  obviate  the  tioubles  and 
be  fair  to  all  conceined 

Relays  With  the  increasing  distance  covered 
and  inci easing  complexity  of  systems,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  iclay  or  amplifv  the  messages  every 
few  hundicd  miles.  Foi  this  purpose,  the  three- 
electiode  vacuum  tube  has  been  most  satisfactory 
and  it  is  now  an  essential  part  of  a  telephone 
system  One  of  the  feat1*  of  this  long-distance 
work  was  the  linking  of  100  radio-broadcasting 
stations  during  the  1928  political  campaign  The 
same  speech  was  sent  fiom  one  place  to  all  the 
stations  using  wue  telephone  circuits 

Transmission  of  Facsimile  Messages.  In 
April,  1927,  the  Amoiicaii  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  television 
in  which  person*  in  New  Yoik  were  able  to 
see  persons  in  Washington  move  and  hear  them 
talk.  For  details  see  RADIO. 

Photographs  Transmitted  by  Wire.  In 
1924  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany gave  the  first  public  demonstiation  of  send- 
ing photographs  by  wire  between  Cleveland  and 
New  Yoik  and  since  that  time  regular  commercial 
service  is  maintained  between  a  number  of  cities. 
The  method  which  involves  the  sending  of  facsimile 
messages  or  copies  of  photographs,  documents, 
etc.,  has  been  so  improved  that  now  the  telegraph 
companies  are  taking  out  licenses  and  supplying 
their  newspaper  customers  -with  iilustiations. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  lotating  cylin- 
ders at  the  respective  ends  of  the  line,  held  in  ex- 
act synchronism  by  impulses  of  carrier  currents. 
At  the  sending  end,  a  transparent  film  picture  is 
on  the  cylinder  and  a  very  fine  beam  of  light  is 
sent  through  the  film  arid  moved  along  the  rotat- 
ing cylinder  in  the  manner  used  in  talking  ma- 
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chines,  moving  one  inch  axially  for  65  turns  of  the 
cylinder.  The  beam  of  light  varies  in  intensity, 
depending  on  the  opacity  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  picture  through  which  it  passes,  and  im- 
pinging on  a  photoelectric  cell,  it  causes  a  cor- 
responding variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent transmitted  to  the  distant  end.  There  a 
film  is  set  on  the  cylinder  behind  a  slit  on  which 
a  steady  light  is  thrown.  The  slit  is  opened  wide 
when  a  large  current  is  transmitted  and  closes 
for  a  weak  current.  The  light  through  the  slit 
tiaces  a  spiral  line  on  the  film,  thick  or  thin,  de- 
ponding  on  the  intensity  of  the  current  received, 
which,  when  developed,  gives  the  gradations  of 
the  original  picture.  The  general  effect  is  that 
of  a  line  engraving.  A  5  X  7  picture  is  trans- 
mitted in  5  minutes,  not  including  the  time  of  de- 
velopment. Consult  Jansky,  Principles  of  the 
Telephone;  Kingsbury,  The  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone  Exchange,  Miller,  Telephone  Practice; 
Mitchell,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Telephoning. 
See  TELEGRAPHY;  RADIO  TELEPHONY. 

TELEVISION.  As  the  word  implies,  this 
branch  of  electrical  communication  involves  the 
viewing  of  distant  scenes;  as  the  public  under- 
stands it,  television  signifies  the  transmission  of 
moving  pictures  or  scenes  by  some  electrical 
means.  The  transmission  of  photographs  over  a 
wire  or  radio  channel  is  comparatively  simple; 
it  involves  "scanning"  the  photograph  by  some 
device  which  changes  the  intensity  of  illumin- 
ation it  receives  into  an  electrical  current  of  pro- 
portionate strength.  This  current  is  changed  at 
the  receiving  end  into  a  black-and-white  recoid, 
sometimes  photogi  aphically  and  sometimes  by  an 
actual  drawing  pen,  the  pressure  or  iccord  of 
uhich  is  made  to  vary  with  the  strength  of  the 
received  current.  There  must  necessaiily  be 
some  arrangement  for  keeping  the  scanning  and 
recording  apparatus  moving  in  synchronism  with 
each  other.  At  present,  this  process  has  been  so 
perfected  that  the  reproduced  photograph  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  fiom  the  original;  it 
takes  perhaps  five  minutes  to  "send"  the  ordi- 
nary photogiaph,  say  six  Inches  square.  There 
are  about  360,000  "elements"  in  sueb  a  picture. 

To  send  pictures  of  moving  scenes  requiies  ap- 
paratus of  an  entirely  different  oider  of  skilled 
design  and  refinement.  The  fnoving  scene  must 
bo  scanned  and  synchronously  reproduced  at  the 
receiver,  at  least  10  times  a  second,  for  ordinary 
light  intensities.  The  problem  was  undertaken 
by  the  cngineeis  of  the  research  staff  of  the  Bell 
Laboratories,  as  a  piece  of  deliberately  planned, 
organized  research.  The  various  featuies  of  the 
pioblem  were  assigned  to  different  groups  of  en- 
gineers, and  the  activities  of  these  groups  were 
so  coordinated  that  on  Apr.  7,  1927,  a  most  re- 
markable demonstration  of  television  was  given 
to  the  public.  The  moving  pictures  were  sent 
over  both  wire  and  radio  channels,  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  Whippany,  N.  J.,  respectively, 
to  the  laboratories  in  New  York  City,  where  a 
large  audience  both  saw  and  heard  the  distant 
speakers. 

Since  the  demonstration,  other  laboratories 
have  claimed  publicity  in  announcing  their  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  but  inspection  of  their  ap- 
paratus and  methods  has  shown  them  to  be 
different  forms  of  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Bell 
engineers.  At  the  sending  end,  a  bright  arc  shines 
through  the  spirally  ananged  holes  of  a  Plotnow 
disc  on  the  face  of  the  speaker.  This  spot  of 
light  makes  50  traverses,  horizontally,  in  cover- 
ing the  face  once.  In  the  demonstration  being 


described,  the  disc  rotated  18  times  a  second.  A 
group  of  three  powerful  photoelectric  cells  re- 
ceived light  reflected  from  the  face  and  their 
response,  suitably  amplified,  controlled  the  out- 
put of  the  transmitter. 

At  the  receiving  end,  the  picture-controlled  en- 
ergy was  used  to  vary  the  intensity  of  light  from 
a  neon  lamp.  Two  types  of  receiving  apparatus 
were  used  in  the  demonstration,  one  in  which  the 
reproduced  picture  was  about  one  inch  square,  for 
individual  viewing,  and  the  other  a  neon-lamp 
screen  about  two  feet  square  suitable  for  large 
audiences.  Tn  the  individual  viewing  apparatus, 
a  neon  lamp  \\ith  electrodes  about  one  inch 
square  is  excited  by  the  picture-modulated  power 
and  thus  glows  alternately  bright  and  dim.  It 
is  viewed  by  the  observer  through  a  Plotnow  disc 
run  synchronously  with  the  scanning  at  the  trans- 
mitter. The  reproduction  is  very  distinct  and 
easily  recognizable. 

The  laige  receiving  apparatus  consists  of  a 
neon-tube  lamp  about  100  feet  long  bent  back  and 
forth  to  make  a  screen  about  2  feet  square.  It 
has  one  continuous  inside  electiode,  and  2500 
separate  external  electrodes  each  of  which  is  in 
tuin  excited  by  the  received  picture  wave.  The 
commutator  which  distributes  the  picture-wave 
power  to  the  various  exteinal  electrodes  is  run 
synchronously  with  the  scanning  disc  at  the 
transmitter.  In  the  demonstration,  it  was  mak- 
ing about  45,000  contacts  per  second 

Whereas  the  Bell  cnginecis  completely  solved 
the  problem  of  television,  there  seems  but  little 
likelihood  of  its  being  available  to  the  radio  lis- 
tener for  some  time.  To  give  a  pictuie  with  ap- 
preciable detail,  the  picture-modulated  channel 
must  be  at  least  50  kc  wide,  tins  consideration 
alone  would  seem  seriously  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  radio  television.  Before  the  scheme  be- 
comes available  to  the  radio  broadcast  listeners, 
it  appears  that  much  simplification  of  apparatus 
and  method  must  be  developed. 

TEJMPERATUBE.     See  METEOROLOGY. 

TEMPLE,  MOST  REV.  AND  RT.  HON.  WILLIAM 
(1881-  ).  A  British  prelate,  Archbishop  of 
York,  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  born  in  Exeter,  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Balhol  College,  Oxford,  and  remained  in  Oxfoid 
as  fellow  and  lecturer  in  philosophy  at  Queen's 
College  (1004-08).  He  was  oidained  in  1909 
and  became  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  headmaster  of  Repton  School  (1910- 
14).  The  following  years  were  spent  in  London 
as  rector  of  St.  James's,  Picadilly  (1914-18), 
and  as  Canon  of  Westminster  (1919-21).  He 
was  Bishop  of  Manchester  (1921-28)  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Yoik  (since  1928)  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Labor  Party,  president  of  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association  (1908-24), 
and  editor  of  The  Challenge  (1015-18),  and  The 
Pilgrim  (1920-27).  He  received  several  honor- 
ary degrees  and  in  1915  was  made  honorary  chap- 
lain to  the  King.  Besides  many  articles  in  mag- 
azines, his  writings  include  The  Faith  and 
Modern  Thought  (1910)  ;  The  Nature  of  Person- 
ality (1911);  Church  and  Nation,  the  Bishop 
Paddock  Lectures,  delivered  in  New  York  (1915 ) ; 
Plato  and  Christianity  (1916);  Mens  Creatria: 
an  Essay  (1917);  Issues  of  Faith  (1918);  Fel- 
lowship with  Ood  (1920);  The  Universality  of 
Chnst  (1921)  ;  Life  of  Bishop  Percival  (1921)  ; 
Christus  Veritas  (1924)  ;  Christ  in  His  Church 
(1925)  ;  Personal  Religion  and  the  Life  of  Fellow- 
ship ( 1 926 )  ;  Essays  in  Christian  Politics 
(1927),  and  Christianity  and  the  State  (1928). 
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TEMPLE  "UNIVERSITY.  A  coeducational 
institution  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  founded  in  1884. 
The  student  enrollment  increased  from  3579  in 
1915  to  0958  in  1928;  the  faculty  increased  from 
290  in  the  earlier  year  to  587  in  the  latter,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  from  9200 
to  41,600,  In  1920  gifts  and  pledges  were  re- 
ceived to  the  amount  of  $300,000  for  a  new  build- 
ing and  in  1924  Conwell  Hall,  in  mernoiy  of  the 
former  president,  llussell  H.  Conwell,  was  dedi- 
cated, containing  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
cafeteria,  home  economics  department,  class 
rooms,  and  administrative  offices  In  the  same 
year,  a  new  wing  for  the  Samantan  Hospital  was 
dedicated,  providing  improved  facilities  for  the 
Medical  School.  In  1927,  $1000,000  was  received 
for  a  stadium  to  seat  25,000  Income  in  1928 
amounted  to  $1,306,090.  President,  Charles  E. 
Buery,  LL  D. 

TENDERS.     See  VESSELS,  NAVAL. 

TENNENT,  DAVID  HILT  (1873-  ).  An 
American  zoologist,  bom  at  Janesville,  Wia  ,  and 
educated  at  Olivet  College  and  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  was  lectuier  in  biology  (1904- 
05),  associate  (1905-00),  associate  piofessor 
1900-12),  and  professor  (since  1912)  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  Professor  Tennent  wan  a  member 
of  various  expeditious  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion to  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  and  Japan 
His  published  work  was  on  the  development  of 
parasitic  worms  and  experimental  studies  on  hy- 
btidi/ation  of  echinoderrns  In  1920  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences 

TENNESSEE.  The  thiity-fouith  State  in 
size  (42.022  square  miles)  and  the  nmteeiith  in 
population;  capital,  Nashville  The  population 
inci  eased  from  2,1K4,7S9  in  1910  to  2,337,885  in 
1920  or  by  7  per  cent ,  estimated  population,  1928, 
2,50*2,000  The  white  population  increased  fiom 
1,711.432  to  1,885,S)93,  the  Negro  population 
decreased  fiom  473,08H  to  451,758  The  native 
whites  increased  from  1,692.1)73  to  1,870,515, 
foreign-born  whites  deci cased  in  number  from 
18,45!)  to  15,47H  The  uiban  population  of  the 
State  lose  from  441,045  to  011,22(1;  the  lural  de- 
creased from  1,743,744  to  1,720,051).  The  ginuth 
of  the  piiiK-ipal  cities  in  Tennessee  was  as  fol- 
lows Memphis  (q  v.),  131,105  in  11)10  to  102,351 
111  1020;  Nashville  (qv),  110,304  to  118,342; 
Knoxville,  30,340  to  77,818;  Chattanooga,  44,004 
to  57.80.3 

Agriculture.  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  minor 
cotton-producing  States  and  while  the  boll  weevil 
invaded  the  southwestern  part  in  11)21-22,  its  ef- 
fects ha\e  been  restricted  by  the  cold  of  winter. 
A  comparison  of  acreage  and  production  of  cot- 
ton for  several  yeais  is  as  follows  1917,  882,000 
acres,  240.000  bales;  11)20,  840,000  and  325,000; 
1923,  1,172,000  and  228,000,  1928  (estimated), 
1,080,000  and  420,000  The  number  of  farms  in- 
creased 2.7  per  cent,  or  from  240,012  in  1910  to 
252,774  in  1920,  and  remained  little  changed  at 
252,009  in  1925  The  acreage  in  farms  decreased 
from  20,041,057  in  1910  to  19,510,850  in  1920, 
and  to  17,901,139  in  1925.  The  improved  land  in 
farms  totaled  11,185,302  acres  in  1920.  The 
value  of  all  farm  property  rose  104.4  per  cent,  or 
from  $012,520,830  in  1910  to  $1,251,904,585  in 
1920,  but  diminished  thereafter  to  $883,040,221 
in  1925;  the  average  value  per  farm  was  $2490  in 
1910,  $4953  in  1920,  and  $3497  in  1925.  In  in- 
terpreting these  values,  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency incident  to  the  War  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms  in 


1025,  148,027  weie  operated  by  owners;  324,  by 
managers,  and  103,718,  by  tenants.  The  corres- 
ponding figures  for  1910  were  144,125;  826;  and 
101,061.  White  farmers  in  1920  numbered  214,- 
592  and  colored  farmers,  38,182.  In  1925  the 
white  farmers  numbered  218,022;  colored  farm- 
ers, 34,047.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  colored 
population,  1910-20,  amounting  to  4.5  per  cent, 
which  affected  the  farm-labor  situation.  Farms 
repotted  as  under  mortgage,  32,204  in  1920,  num- 
bered 30,703  in  1925.  Cattle  numbered  1,101,840 
in  1920;  980,083  in  1925;  dairy  cows,  009,360  in 
1920;  358,530  in  1925.  Sheep  numbered  304,190 
in  1920,  compared  with  795,033  in  1910;  289,577 
in  1925,  swine  numbered  1,823,307  in  1920;  1,- 
009,002  in  1925.  The  estimated  production  of 
the  principal  farms  products  in  1928  was  as  fol- 
lows. Coin,  50,842,000  bushels;  wheat,  3,714,- 
000;  oats,  4,042,000;  potatoes,  4,085,000;  tobacco, 
88,459,000  pounds;  hay,  1,840,000  tons.  Com- 
paiatne  figures  for  1913  aie  corn,  68,675,000 
bushels,  wheat,  8,400,000;  oats,  0,300,000;  pota- 
toes, 2,432,000;  tobacco,  04,800,000  pounds;  and 
hay,  1  089,000  tons. 

Mining1.  The  principal  mineral  products  of 
the  State  aie  coal,  cement,  and  clay.  From  1914 
on,  the  production  of  coal  remained  fairly  con- 
stant, as  will  be  noted  in  the  following  figures: 
5,943.258  tons  in  1914,  valued  at  $0,770,573; 
0,137,449  in  1910,  $7,522,445;  0,194,221  in  1917, 
$13,5ih>,99H;  0,831,048  in  1918,  $19,305,203; 
0,002,428  in  1920,  $20,778,000;  4,400,320  in  1921, 
$14,932,000,  4,870,774  in  1922,  5,788,741  in  1926 
$10,975,000,  5,010,959  111  1928,  $9,694,000.  The 
falling  oil'  in  production  in  the  yeais  1921  and 
1922  was  due  chiefly  to  the  coal -mineis'  strike 
in  1921.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  produc- 
tion  of  coal  lemamed  comparatively  constant, 
the  value  in  the  >ears  from  1917  to  1920  greatly 
increased.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  scarcity  ot  coal  and  partly  to 
the  inflated  condition  ot  the  currency.  The  cop- 
per output  in  the  period  staiting  with  1914 
\aried  fiom  1S,001,112  pounds  smelted  111  1914  to 
14,5.-)0,278  in  1910;  10,727,803  in  1920;  14,226,- 
232  in  1922  ;  18J001.586  in  1920  The  total  value 
of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  was  $39,- 
290,008  in  1920,  $55,023,232  in  1920;  $37,134,- 
899  in  1919,  $39,229,014  in  1918,  and  $19,047,- 
145  in  1914 

Manufactures.  The  industrial  development  of 
Tennessee  was  rapid  in  uar  time  Theie  were, 
in  1920,  six  cities  with  moie  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants and  containing  192  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State  These  icported,  in  1919, 
50  7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  State's  manu- 
factured products  In  1909  there  weie  in  the 
State  4009  establishments;  45H9  in  1919;  2157  in 
1925;  and  2098  in  1927  Persons  engaged  in 
manufactories  numbered  87.072,  113,300  107,570 
and  114,908,  lespcctncly,  the  capital  invested 
amounted  to  $107,923,784  in  1909  and  $410,203,- 
443  111  1919  The  \alue  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  1909  was  $180,210,548;  in  1919,  $550,-- 
253,102,  in  1925  to  $000,020,232;  and  in  1927  to 
$014,040,524.  The  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
products  in  and  about  1919  was  due  largely  to 
changes  in  industrial  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  War,  and  cannot  be  properly  used  to 
measure  the  growth  of  manufactures  during  the 
period;  but  the  increase  in  number  of  persons 
employed  indicates  clearly  a  decided  growth  in 
the  manufacturing  activities  of  the  State.  Knit- 
ted goods  led  manufactures  in  1925. 

Education.     Tennessee   has   the   same   educa- 
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tional  problems  with  which  all  the  Southern 
States  are  obliged  to  contend:  a  large  rural  popu- 
lation combined  with  a  large  colored  population. 
Jnci  easing  attention  has  been  give  to  these  prob- 
lems in  recent  years,  and  much  progiess  has  been 
made  in  dealing  with  them.  In  1923  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  measure  which  icorganized  to  a 
large  extent  the  school  system  The  Department 
of  Education  was  created  to  supersede  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and  the  head  of 
the  new  department  was  called  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  rather  than  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  The  Legislature  of  1921  passed 
a  new  county  board-of -education  law,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  a  county  boaid  of  education 
consisting  of  seven  members  elected  for  a  term 
of  seven  years,  one  member  retiring  each  year, 
was  cieatcd.  The  same  Legislatuie  enacted  a 
measure  extending  the  term  of  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  to  foui  instead  of  two  years. 
High  schools  inci eased  in  number  and  efficiency 
with  improved  conditions.  They  are  under  the 
control  of  the  county  boaid  of  education  and  op- 
erated under  a  special  tax  levied  by  the  county, 
together  with  a  State  tax  and  a  supplementary 
appiopriation  by  the  State.  In  1923  there  were 
550  county  high  schools,  1 95  of  them  being  stand- 
ard four-year  schools.  The  State  system  of  ele- 
mentary schools  co\eis  every  county  in  the  State. 
Since  muoh  the  greater  pai  t  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  schools  is  in  the  ruial  elemen- 
tary schools,  tins  phase  of  the  State's  educational 
system  presents  the  most  important  problem  and 
is  most  difficult  of  solution  Educational  agri- 
culture was  organized  111  the  State  in  1917-18. 
At  that  time,  theie  were  courses  in  12  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  189.  This  mci eased  in 
1023-  to  04  schools  with  an  emollment  of  1789. 
In  1913  the  total  enrollment  in  the  county  schools 
was  439,854  (371,948  white,  70,222  c'oloierl), 
while  69,391)  white  and  20,448  coloied,  a  total  of 
95,487,  were  eni  oiled  in  the  city  schools  The 
total  emollmcnt  in  the  nt-bools  of  the  State  in  the 
academic  year  1925-20  was  053,870,  of  this  num- 
ber, 000,584  were  in  the  kindeigarten  and  elemen- 
tary giades  and  53,292  in  the  high  schools.  AC- 
CO?  ding  to  color,  the  enrollment  was  white,  533,- 
993,  colored,  119,883.  Evpendituie  for  public 
day  schools  in  1925-26  was  current.  $17,380,- 
292,  outlays,  $3,115,194.  The  percentage  of  illi- 
terncy  in  the  State  decreased  from  103  in  1910 
to  120  in  1920-  among  the  native  white  popula- 
tion, from  119  to  92,  among  the  Negro,  from 
33.3  to  239  pel  cent.  In  the  foieign-born  white 
population,  it  increased  from  8  2  per  cent  to  8  7. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  repoited  by  the  U.  8.  De- 
pal  tinent  of  Commerce,  weie  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  State  governmental  depart- 
ments, $10,075,340  (of  which  $3,883,158  was  aid 
to  local  education)  ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $901,- 
873;  for  permanent  improvements,  $10,963,010; 
total,  $27,940,223  (of  which  $14,130,780  was  for 
highways,  $4,532,159  being  for  maintenance  and 
$9,004,021  for  construction).  Revenue  was  $20,- 
534,880  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  23  7  per  cent,  departmental  eaimngs  and 
chaiges  foi  officials'  services,  80  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  43.5  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $1,720,780,504;  State 
taxation  thereon,  $3,441,501  Net  State  funded 
debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $17,222,176. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  The  State  dis- 
played fiom  time  to  time  after  1914  the  tendency 


to  shift  toward  Republican  Party  allegiance. 
Governor  Hooper,  Republican,  was  renominated  in 
1914  but  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, Thomas  C.  Rye.  In  July,  1915,  affairs  of 
the  city  of  Nashville  went  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. The  city  treasurer  was  arrested,  charged 
with  misappropriation  of  municipal  funds.  The 
Grand  Jury  in  June  returned  indictments  against 
the  finance  commissioner,  the  comptroller,  and 
the  assistant  city  treasurer.  The  latter  officer 
fled  to  Australia.  In  1916  Governor  Rye  and 
Senator  McKellar  were  reelected.  In  the  presi- 
dential voting,  Wilson  received  152,955  votes; 
Hughes,  110,257.  A  file  in  Nashville,  on  Mar. 
22,  1910,  destroyed  600  buildings  and  caused  a 
loss  of  moie  than  $1,500,000.  Thomas  C  Rye 
was  reelected  in  1918,  and  John  K.  Shields,  Demo- 
crat, was  reelected  to  the  Senate.  In  1918  A.  H. 
Roberts  was  elected  governor  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  in  1920  he  was  defeated  by  Alf  Taylor, 
Republican.  Taylor  seived  one  terni  and  was  de- 
feated by  Austin  Peay,  Democrat  For  Presi- 
dent, in' 1920  Harding  received  219,829  votes; 
Cox,  200,558.  In  1922  Senator  McKellar  was  re- 
elected  Governor  Pe«y  was  reelected  in  1924 
and  1920.  He  died  in  office  in  1927,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  H  HOT  ton,  who  was  regularly 
elected  go\emoi,  as  the  Demociatic  candidate,  in 
1928.  The  vote  for  Piesident  in  1924  was. 
Davis,  158,537;  Coolidge,  130,882;  LaFollette, 
10,050.  That  of  1928  was  Hoover,  195,338; 
Smith  157,343 

Legislation.  In  1917  provision  was  made  for 
a  budget  system  and  for  a  compiilsoiy  system  of 
paity  pnmary  elections  A  geneial  prohibition 
law 'also  was  passed  The  Legislatui  e  of  1919 
abolished  the  death  penalty  foi  muidcr  in  the 
liist  degiee.  Women  weie  permitted  to  vote  in 
pi  evidential  elections.  A  State  police  force  was 
c-ieated,  and  a  woikmen's-coinpenwation  law  was 
passed.  The  Legislature  of  1923  passed  a  meas- 
uie  drafted  by  (JoAeinor  Peuy  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  adrminstiative  departments  under 
nine  appomtne  heads.  In  1925  a  law  was  en- 
acted piohibiting  teachers  in  any  schools  sup- 
poited  wholly  01  partly  by  public  funds  "to  teach 
any  theoiy  which  denies  the  story  of  the  Divine 
creation  as  taught  by  the  Bible  and  to  teach  in- 
stead that  man  has  descended  from  lowei  foi  ins 
of  animals "  Under  this  statute  was  held  at 
Dayton,  in  1925,  the  widely  noted  trial  of  John 
Thomas  Scopes,  a  young  teacher  of  biology  in 
Dayton 

TENNESSEE,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  nonsec- 
tarian,  coeducational  institution  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn  ,  founded  in  1794.  The  colleges  of  medicine 
and  dentistry,  and  school  of  pharmacy  are  at 
Memphis,  and  a  junior  college  at  Martin.  The 
student  enrollment  of  the  univeisity  increased 
fiom  appioximately  1200  in  1910  to  4594  in  the 
autumn  of  1928,  in  addition  to  which  there  were 
1530  in  the  summer  sessions  at  Knoxville  and 
Martin.  The  faculty  inci eased  from  about  200 
membeis  to  308  and  the  library  from  40,000  to 
90,173  volumes.  In  1917  the  State  Legislature 
authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  for  new 
buildings  and  improvements,  and  a  tax  levy  of  a 
half-null  foi  the  suppoit  of  the  institution.  The 
land  grant  amounted  to  $400,000  in  1928  and  the 
income  for  1927-28  to  more  than  $2,240,000. 
Among  the  new  buildings  erected  between  1914 
and  1928  weie  an  anatomy  laboratory  building  at 
Memphis,  a  home  economics  laboratory,  a  prac- 
tice house  for  the  department  of  home  economics, 
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and  two  experiment  stations,  one  an  insectary 
and  the  other  an  addition  to  the  dairy  cottage  of 
the  Middle  Tennessee  Experiment  Station.  Har- 
court  A.  Morgan,  B.S.A.,  LL.D.,  succeeded  Brown 
Ayres,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  as  president  in  1919. 

TENNIS.  Tennis  vies  with  golf  as  the 
world's  most  popular  sport.  Practically  every 
country  has  its  national  tennis  tournaments,  sec- 
tional competitions,  intercity  matches  and  club, 
college,  and  school  contests.  The  contests  for  the 
Davis  Cup,  emblematic  of  the  woild  champion- 
ship, which  began  in  1900,  have  undoubtedly  been 
responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  rapid  prog- 
ress tennis  has  made.  Whereas,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  competition  for  the  cup,  only  two  or 
three  nations  participated,  now  a  score  or  more 
have  their  teams  entered.  The  list  of  winning 
countries  also  indicates  the  broadening  trend  of 
the  game.  The  United  States  won  the  cup  in 
1900,  1902,  1913,  and  the  period  1920-20;  Great 
Britain  triumphed  in  the  period  1903-00  and  in 
1912;  Austialia  scored  in  1907  and  1908;  Aus- 
tralasia was  victoi  in  1909,  1911,  1914,  1915,  and 
France  swept  the  courts  m  the  three  years, 
1927-29. 

Rene*  Lacoste,  Henri  Cochet,  and  Jean  Borotra 
of  Fiance  and  William  T  Tilden,  II,  of  the 
United  States  are  the  world's  outstanding  tennis 
playeis,  as  judged  by  their  showings  in  Davis 
Cup  and  other  international  tourneys,  as  well  as 
in  national  championship  competitions.  The 
most  prominent  women  playeis  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Mile.  Suzanne  Lenglen  of  France  in  1927, 
to  join  the  professional  ranks,  have  been  Miss 
Helen  Wills  of  the  United  States,  and  Miss  Kileen 
Bennett  of  England  The  Wightnian  Cup,  emble- 
matic of  the  women's  world  championship,  was 
won  by  the  English  team  headed  by  Miss  Bennett 
in  1928. 

In  1929  H.  Cochet,  the  French  player,  won  the 
Wimbledon  championship,  the  outstanding  men's 
amateur  event  of  the  world.  Miss  Wills  of  Cali- 
fornia continued  hei  supremacy  among  the 
women,  attained  when  Miss  Lenglcn  letircd,  by 
triumphing  both  at  Wimbledon  and  in  Ainciica. 
Tilden  gained  the  United  States  honors  fiom  a 
bulliaiit  field,  and  Karel  Kozeluh,  the  C/echo- 
slovakian  contestant,  defeated  Vincent  Richards 
for  the  United  States  professional  title,  the  third 
annual  event  of  its  kind. 

Coin  t  tennis,  squash,  and  racquets,  all  branches 
of  tennis,  have  not  the  wide  appeal  of  the  last- 
named  sport,  their  popularity  being  confined  to 
the  more  exclusive  clubs  m  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Pierre  Etchebaster  of  France 
won  the  woild  court-tennis  championship  in  1928 
from  George  Covey  of  England.  An  American 
team  defeated  a  British  aggregation  in  an  inter- 
national racquets  match  m  New  York  City  in 
1928,  but  two  of  the  losing  team,  J.  C.  F.  Simp- 
son and  C.  N.  Bruce,  latci  captured  the  United 
States  doubles  title.  See  OLYMPIC  (JAMES. 

TERAUCHI,  MARSHAL.  See  JAPAN,  His- 
tory. 

TEEMAN,  LEWIS  MADISON  (1877-  ). 
An  American  psychologist  born  in  Johnson 
County,  Ind,  and  educated  at  Clark  University. 
After  teaching  in  the  California  State  Normal 
School  m  Los  Angeles,  he  went  to  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  became  professor  of  education  there 
in  1916.  During  the  World  War,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  board  of  five  psychologists  appointed  to 
revise  the  army  mental-test  methods  for  use  in 
schools.  He  wrote  The  Teacher's  Health  (1913) ; 


The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child  (1914);  The 
Measurement  of  Intelligence  (1916);  The  Stan- 
ford Revision  of  the  Bmet-Simon  Intelligence 
Scale  (1916);  The  Intelligence  of  School  Chil- 
dren (1919);  The  German  Croup  Test  (1920); 
Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  2  vols.  ( 1925-26 ) .  He 
edited  the  Measurement  and  Adjustment  Series. 

TEKMIEE,  PIERBE  (1859-  ).  A  French 
mineialogist  and  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  At  various  periods  he  served  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Mines,  as  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  Mines,  and  as  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  France.  He  wiote  La  joie  de  con- 
maitre;  suite  de  A  la  yloire  de  la  terret  souvenirs 
d'un  geologue  (1926),  and  numerous  articles  on 
geological  subjects. 

TERRY,  DAME  ELLEN  ALICIA  (1848-1928. 
An  English  actress  (see  VOL.  XXII).  In  1916 
Miss  Tei  ry  made  her  only  appearance  in  the  films, 
in  a  pictuie  called  Her  Greatest  Performance. 
Her  last  legular  stage  appearance  was  made  in 
June,  1919,  when  she  took  the  part  of  the  nurse  in 
Borneo  and  Juliet  at  the  Lyi  ic  Theatre  in  London. 
In  1922  the  Urnveisity  of\St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
granted  hei  the  honoi  ary  degree  of  LL.D.  and  in 
1925  she  recei\ed  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bntish  Empire  Her  80th  bnthday  was  cele- 
brated in  Fcbiuaiy,  1928,  and  in  the  following 
July  she  died  aftei  a  brief  illness,  at  Small 
Hythe,  near  Tenterden,  Kent,  recognized  every- 
where as  one  of  the  gieat  women  of  the  stage. 

TESCHEN,  ZIPS,  AND  ORAVA  QUES- 
TIONS. The  disposition  of  these  three  dis- 
tricts, the  fiist  up  to  1918  part  of  Austria  and 
the  second  and  third  of  Hungary,  occasioned  a 
seiious  dispute  between  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  Duchy  of  Teschen,  embracing  only 
an  area  of  2282  &quaie  kilometers  (881  bquare 
miles),  but  possessing  great  mineral  wealth  of 
coking  and  gas  coal,  and  bituated  on  the  more  im- 
portant road  and  railway  arteries  of  Cential 
Europe,  occupied  a  place  of  first  rank.  In  1910 
there  were  settled  there  233,850  Poles,  115,(504 
Czechs,  and  76,916  Germans.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Polish  settlements,  largely  in  the 
mining  areas,  dated  back  only  to  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  wcic  made  up  of 
immigrants  from  Western  Gahcia.  Poles  were 
in  the  majority  in  the  centre  and  east;  m  the 
west,  the  Czechs  were  most  numeious,  while  the 
Germans  were  settled  m  the  towns  (Biehtz, 
Teschen,  etc.),  and  formed  the  middle  class. 
Ethnical  considerations  weie  theiefoie  far  from 
simple;  the  problem  was  further  complicated  by 
the  economic  iinpoitance  of  the  duchy.  It  forms 
part  of  the  vast  Silesian  coal  field,  and  there  were 
mined  in  1913  7,594,865  tons  of  coal  and  1,146,- 
580  tons  of  coke. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  the  protracted  struggle 
for  possession  before  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
after.  On  the  grounds  of  history  and  economic 
necessity  (Karvin  coal  supported  the  great  Czech 
iron  and  chemical  industries  at  Witkowitz,  Mora- 
vska,  Ostrava,  etc.,  while  the  Oder  berg- Jablunka 
railway  was  vitally  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  communications  between  Slovakia  and  the 
West),  the  Czechoslovaks  could  make  out  a  con- 
vincing case.  The  Poles,  on  the  other  hand, 
supported  their  claims  on  ethnical  grounds,  al- 
though these  were  disputed,  as  the  Polish  popu- 
lation was  relatively  unstable.  Other  considera- 
tions had,  however,  entered  into  the  controversy. 
On  the  collapse  of  Austria  in  October,  1918,  two 
local  Silesian  organizations  took  possession  of  the 
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duchy  and  effected  a  common  administration. 
On  Nov.  5,  1918,  control  was  divided  between  the 
two,  the  Czechs  establishing  themselves  in  the 
smaller  western  portion  east  of  Freistadt,  and 
the  Poles  in  the  remainder.  In  January,  1919, 
against  Czechoslovak  protests,  Polish  troops  oc- 
cupied eastern  Teschen.  The  Czechs,  on  their 
side,  took  Oderberg  after  a  skirmish;  an  armis- 
tice on  February  5  laid  down  a  new  line  more 
favorable  to  Czechoslovakia  this  time. 

In  view  of  all  these  complications  and  the  in- 
ability of  an  Inter-Allied  Commission,  at  work 
on  the  spot,  to  suggest  a  solution,  the  Peace  Con- 
ference finally  decided  to  permit  the  two  govern- 
ments to  settle  the  question  between  themselves. 
As  they  were  unable  to  do  this,  the  Supreme 
Council,  on  Sept.  27,  1919,  ordered  plebiscites  in 
the  whole  ducny  as  well  as  in  Zips  and  Orava. 
By  this  time,  the  contested  region  was  filled  with 
soldiers,  customs  officials,  and  a  general  ill  will. 
The  tension  increased,  aided  by  hostile  propa- 
ganda in  both  countries,  with  the  result  that 
rioting  and  strikes  giew  in  frequency.  Amid 
such  a  state  of  affairs  the  holding  of  the  plebiscite 
was  found  impracticable  and  the  Inter-Allied 
Commission  so  reported  to  the  Supreme  Council 
(July,  1920).  An  appeal  to  the  contesting 
powers  again  revealed  a  deadlock.  This  time,  in 
the  interests  of  European  poace,  the  Supreme 
Council  called  upon  the  Council  of  Ambassadors 
to  effect  a  settlement  (July  11,  1920).  On  July 
28,  in  accordance  \\  ith  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  announced 
its  findings  for  Teschcn,  Zips,  and  Orava.  The 
boundary  as  finally  laid  down  gave  Czechoslovakia 
the  Oderberg-Jablunka  line  and  all  territory 
west  of  it,  including  the  mines  of  Ostrau-Karvin 
and  the  city  of  Freistadt.  The  town  of  Teschen 
was  to  remain  with  Poland,  which  also  acquired 
the  German  enclave  of  Biehtz  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  agricultural  region.  The  necessity  for  divid- 
ing a  region  that  was  economically  and  culturally 
a  unit  was  unfortunate,  but  the  nationalistic 
fevers  awakened  by  the  World  War  made  any 
other  solution  impossible.  The  contest  was  fin- 
ally closed  December,  1923,  when,  on  the  appeal 
of  Poland,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  reviewed  the  pioceedings  and  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  boundary  line  of  July,  1920. 

Involved  in  the  same  controversy  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  counties  of  Zips  and  Orava  (for- 
merly of  Hungary).  Northwest  Zips  and  north- 
east Orava  were  claimed  by  Poland  on  historical 
and  ethnical  grounds.  In  1910,  there  were  in 
Orava  2000  Magyars,  1528  Germans,  59,090  Slo- 
vaks, and  10,120  "others"  (the  Magyar  way  of 
referring  to  Poles)  ;  in  Zips  there  were  18,058 
Magyars,  38,432  Germans,  97,077  Slovaks,  12,327 
Ruthenes,  and  5029  "others."  Both  countries 
were  ocupied  by  Czechoslovakia  in  November, 
1918,  on  the  ground  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
highlands  were  not  ethnically  Polish;  but  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  Teschen  solution  prevented 
a  settlement  there  The  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors  of  July  28,  1920,  gave  Poland 
northeastern  Orava,  with  the  line  of  demarcation 
sotith  of  the  main  Caipathian  divide,  and  north- 
western Zips,  with  the  line  north  of  the  divide. 
Economically,  the  partition  seemed  justified  be- 
cause ot  the  close  connection  between  the  frontier 
villages  and  Galicia,  but  on  ethnical  grounds, 
there  appeared  more  reason  for  union  with 
Czechoslovakia.  See  POLA>D,  under  History. 

TEWFIK,  tu'fik,  AHMED  PASHA  (1845-  ). 
A  Turkish  statesman,  born  at  Constantinople. 


He  served  in  the  army  for  many  years,  resigning 
in  1870  to  enter  the  translation  bureau  of  the 
Government.  During  the  Russo-Turkiah  War,  he 
acted  as  political  agent  for  the  army  and  later 
became  Turkish  Minister  at  Athens.  In  1884,  he 
was  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  was  recalled  in 
1895  to  be  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was 
Grand  Vizier  in  1909,  1912,  and  1918,  and  the 
government  which  he  formed  in  1918  excluded  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress.  He  resigned  in  March,  1919,  but  re- 
tunied  to  power  in  October,  1920,  remaining  un- 
til November,  1922,  when  the  Sultan,  Mohammed 
VI,  was  deposed.  He  then  fled  to  Egypt. 

TEXAS.  The  first  State  in  size  (205,896 
square  miles)  and  the  fifth  in  population;  cap- 
ital, Austin.  The  population  increased  from 
3,896,542  in  1910  to  4,003,228  in  1920,  or  by  19  7 
per  cent;  estimated  population,  1928,  5,487,000. 
The  white  population  increase  from  3,204,848 
(1910)  to  3,918,105  (1920);  Negro,  from  690,- 
049  to  741,094;  native  white,  from  2,904,864  to 
3,557,64(5;  and  foieign-born  white,  from  239,984 
to  360,519.  Urban  population  mounted  fiom 
93H,104  to  1,512,089;  niial  from  2,958,438  to  3,- 
150,539.  The  growth  of  the  principal  cities  was 
as  follows  San  Antonio  (qv.),  96,014  in  1910, 
161,379  in  1920,  Dallas  (qv.),  92,104  and  158,- 
970;  Houston  (qv),  78,800  arid  138,270;  Foit 
Worth  (qv),  73,312  and  106,482;  El  Paso  39,- 
279  and  77,560;  Galveston  36,981  and  44,255, 
and  Beaumont  20,640  and  40,422. 

Agriculture.  As  Texas  is  the  chief  cotton- 
prod  uctmg  State,  agricultural  conditions  haAe 
been  much  affected  by  the  ravages  of  the  boll 
weevil,  which  made  its  first  appearance  there  in 
the  nineties.  The  insect  continued  to  spread 
o\er  the  State,  but,  while  the  cotton  yield  was 
low  in  the  years  1918-21,  the  pioduction  of  the 
State  has  since  more  than  doubled.  This  will  be 
noted  from  a  compai  ison  of  the  acreage  and  pro- 
duction for  several  years  m  1913,  12,597,000 
acres*  and  3,945,000  bales;  1918,  11.233,000  and 
2,697,000;  1921,  10.745,000  and  2,198,000;  1922, 
12,125,000  and  3,290,000,  1926,  18,374,000  and 
5,631,000;  1928  (estimated),  17,766,000  and  5,- 
150,000.  The  number  of  faims  increased  4.4  per 
cent  or  fiom  417,770  in  1910  to  436,033  in  1920, 
and  rose  farther  to  465,646  in  1925.  The  acre- 
age of  land  in  farms  increased  from  112,435,067 
in  1910  to  114,020,621  in  1920,  but  thereafter  de- 
creased to  109,674,410  in  1925.  The  improved 
land  in  faims  totaled  31,227,503  acres  in  1920. 
The  value  of  farm  property  doubled,  rising  from 
$2,218,645,164  in  1910  to  $4,447,420,321  in  1920, 
but  declined  to  $3,471,867,466  in  1925.  The  aver- 
age value  per  farm  was  $5311  in  1910,  $10,200  in 
1920,  and  $7456  in  1925.  In  interpreting  these 
values,  the  inflation  of  the  currency  incident  to 
the  War  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Of  the 
total  number  of  farms  in  1925,  182,976  were  oper- 
ated by  owners;  1445,  by  managers;  and  281,225, 
by  tenants.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1910 
were  195,863;  2332;  and  219,575.  White  farmers 
in  1920  numbered  357,249,  and  colored  farmers, 
78,784  White  farmers  numbered  383,920  in  1925, 
and  colored  farmers,  81,726.  Farms  reported  as 
under  mortgage,  69,940  in  1920,  numbered  62,106 
in  1925.  The  total  number  of  cattle  was  6,156,- 
715  in  1920;  5,845,918  in  1925;  there  were 
1,463,707  dairy  cows  in  1920;  731,491  in  1925. 
Sheep  numbered  2,573,485  in  1920;  3,137,129  in 
1925;  swine,  2,225,558  in  1920;  1,166,253  in  1925. 
The  estimated  production  of  the  principal  farm 
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products  in  1028  was  as  follows:  Corn,  09,162,000 
bushels;  wheat,  22,176,000;  oats,  35,751,000; 
barley,  3,276,000;  potatoes,  2,691,000;  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 8,284,000;  rice,  7,308,000;  hay,  941,000 
tons;  and  peanuts,  78,000,000  pounds.  Compara- 
tive figures  for  1913  are  corn,  163,200,000  bu- 
shels; wheat,  13,650,000;  oats,  32,500,000;  bar- 
ley, 168,000;  potatoes,  2,340,000;  rice,  9,696,000; 
and  hay,  464,000  tons. 

Mining.  Through  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  its  oil  fields,  Texas  has  become  in  recent 
years  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  mineial- 
producing  States  in  the  value  of  its  products. 
In  1926  it  ranked  fourth  in  value  of  minerals 
produced,  and  third  in  petroleum.  Peti oleum 
production  in  the  period  starting  with  1914,  was 
ns  follows-  20,068,184  barrels  in  1914,  valued  at 
$14,942,848;  24.942,701  in  1915,  $13,026,925;  27,- 
644,605  m  1916,  $25,700,335;  32,413,287  in  1917, 
$42,891,555;  38,750,031  in  191 H,  $74,807,537;  96,- 
868,000  in  1920,  $313,781,000;  106,160,000  in 
1921,  $162,663,000.  166,916,000  in  1926,  $308,- 
700,000,  217,^89,000  in  1927,  $248,550,000;  257,- 
320,000  in  1928,  $236,300,000.  The  gieat  increase 
in  pioduction  in  these  year^  resulted  from  the 
development  of  impoitant  new  peti oleum  fields. 
The  inci  eased  value  in  the  two  years  1922-23, 
while  due  laigely  to  the  increase  in  the  output, 
reflected  also  the  decreased  purchasing  powei  of 
money  resulting  from  inflation,  with  consequent 
higher  pi  ices.  The  output  of  iiatuial  gas  is  very 
valuable.  In  1014  this  amounteu  to  13,433,639  M. 
cubic  feet,  valued  at  $2,469,770;  1916,  15,809,- 
579,  $3,143,871;  1920,  37,063,000,  $7,012,000; 
1921,  44,504,000,  $8,893,000;  1926,  175,392,000, 
$28,165,000.  Natural-gas  gasoline  aftei  1916  be- 
came an  important  pioduet.  In  that  year,  the 
output  was  1,292,811  gallons;  in  1918,  it  was 
7,326,122  gallons;  1920,  32,956,028;  1926,  243,- 
093,000;  1927,  320,723,000.  In  1928  the  total 
quantity  of  coal  and  lignite  produced  in  Texas 
was  1,182,034  net  tons,  valued  at  $1,589,000  of 
which  amount  117,849  tons,  valued  at  $377,000, 
was  bituminous  coal  and  1,064,185  tons,  valued 
at  $1,212,000,  was  lignite.  Texas  also  pioduces 
sulphur,  cement,  clay,  mercury,  asphalt,  gypsum, 
and  other  mineials.  The  total  value  of  the  min- 
eral production  in  1927  was  $374,503,420,  com- 
pared with  $420,586,730  in  1926;  $351,211,029 
m  1925,  $371,250,979  in  1920;  $190,5l>3,015  in 
1919;  $110,306,367  in  1918;  and  $30,303,426  m 
1914. 

Manufactures.  Texas  has  increased  greatly 
in  importance  as  an  industrial  State,  especially 
in  the  period  since  1914,  in  which  petioleum  re- 
fining has  increased  to  an  extraordinaiy  extent. 
There  were,  in  1920,  30  cities  having  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants.  These  formed  234  per  cent 
of  the  State's  population,  and  produced  40.8  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  State's  mamifactuied 
products.  Theie  were  in  Texas  in  1909,  4588 
manufacturing  establishments;  5724  in  1919; 
3603  in  1925;  and  4065  in  1927.  Pel  sons  en- 
gaged in  manufactories  numbered  84,575,  130,- 
911,  106,772,  and  116,763,  lespectively ;  and  capi- 
tal invested  amounted  to  $216,875,579  in  1909, 
and  $585,776,451  in  1919.  The  value  of  products 
in  1909  amounted  to  $272,895,635;  in  1919,  to 
$999,995,796;  in  1925,  to  $1.237,674,838;  and  in 
1927,  to  $1,206,579,962.  The  large  inciease  in 
the  value  of  products  about  1919,  was  due  chiefly 
to  industrial  conditions  incident  to  the  War,  and 
cannot  be  used  to  measure  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures between  the  industrial  census  of  1914 


and  that  of  1019;  but  the  increase  in  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  manufactories  clearly  indi- 
cated a  decided  giowth  in  the  manufacturing 
activities  of  the  State.  The  refining  of  petroleum 
is  the  first  industry  in  point  of  value  of  product. 
As  this  industry  did  not  develop  to  any  extent  till 
after  1914,  the  only  available  figures  are  those 
of  1919,  in  which  year  the  pioduet  amounted  to 
$214,757,000  in  value.  Slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  come  second  in  importance,  with  a  value 
of  $42,530,000  in  1909;  $125,364,000  in  1919; 
and  $79,208,777  in  1925.  The  manufacture  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  cake  is  third,  wit'i  $29,916,000 
in  1909;  $102,112,000  in  1919;  and  $63,308,000 
in  1927.  Flour-mill  and  gristmill  products, 
in  fouith  place,  amounted  to  $32,485,000  in 
1909;  $73,064,000  in  1919;  and  $54,528,293  in 
1925. 

Education.  The  chief  educational  problems 
of  Texas  come  from  its  gieat  expanse  and  widely 
scattered  population.  In  the  course  of  its  rnoie 
recent  sessions,  the  Legislature  has  passed  many 
laws,  which  resulted  in  impioved  conditions. 
The  Better  Class  Amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution, passed  in  1918,  removed  all  limit  on 
the  late  of  local  tax  which  a  district  may  vote 
for  support  of  its  schools.  Numeious  campaigns 
for  education,  caiiied  on  fiom  time  to  time, 
aiouscd  the  entire  State  to  gi  eater  interest  in  all 
the  schools,  and  paiticulaily  in  the  ruial  schools. 
The  salaries  of  public-school  teachers  weie  in- 
creased on  an  a\ei«ige  of  51  per  cent  in  10  yeais, 
and  with  this  inciease  came  improvement  of  the 
qualifications  of  teacheis.  With  bcttei  support, 
the  schools  inci  eased  the  length  of  their  terms. 
Many  improvements  weie  made  in  luial  schools, 
especially  in  the  dnectiori  of  consolidation  and 
the  transportation  of  pupils.  Considerable  ad- 
vance was  made  in  vocational  education  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Law,  which  gives  Federal  aid 
to  States.  A  R>  stem  of  free  textbooks  was  111- 
tioduccd,  approxed,  and  established;  and  a  plan 
of  classifying  and  affiliating  elementary  schools 
^as  initiated.  A  campaign  vvas  waged  for  the 
passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  county  unit  system  of  managing  schools. 
Schools  for  Negioes  and  Mexicans  weie  greatly 
impio\ed.  Recognition  for  the  woik  of  women 
on  equal  tei  ms  with  that  of  men  progressed.  The 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools  in  1909-10  was 
821,631  ,  in  the  elemental y  schools  in  1925-26, 
1,01 5,951  ;  and  in  the  high  schools,  194,170.  The 
expenditure  for  public  day  schools  in  1925-26 
was:  cuiient,  $54,197,384;  outlays,  $10,930,635. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  State  de- 
creased from  11.6  in  1910  to  96  in  1920:  in  the 
native  \\lnte  population,  from  3.7  to  25;  among 
the  Negio,  from  31.4  to  234.  In  the  foreign- 
born  white  population  it  increased  from  28  per 
cent  to  33  3 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  Aug.  31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Depaitment  of  Commeice,  were,  for  maintenance 
and  opeiation  of  governmental  departments,  $56,- 
648,830  (of  which  $22,465,370  was  aid  to  local 
education )  ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $202,425 ;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $13,923,107;  total, 
$70,774,362  (of  which  $19,764,148  was  for  high- 
ways, $8,255,390  being  for  maintenance,  and  $1 1,- 
508,758  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $78,- 
687,485.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  33.6  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
chaiges  for  officials'  services,  5.0  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  41.2  per  cent. 
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Property  valuation  was  $3,905,050,651;  State 
taxation  thereon,  $26,163,839.  Net  funded  State 
debt  on  Aug.  31,  1927,  was  $4,364,488. 

Political  Events.  Texas  remained  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  until  the  upset  due  to  the 
Smith  candidacy  for  President  in  1928.  The  Ku 
KIux  Klan  acquired  great  strength  in  1922,  and 
took  an  important  part  in  deciding  elections.  In 
1914,  James  K.  Ferguson  was  elected  governor. 
He  was  reflected  in  1916,  and  Senator  Culberson 
was  reelected.  For  President,  Wilson  received 
285,909  votes;  Hughes,  69,949.  In  August, 
1917,  impeachment  charges  were  filed  against 
Governor  Ferguson  for  alleged  misappropriation 
of  public  funds.  The  House  voted  for  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Governor  on  21  different  counts. 
The  Senate,  after  trial,  removed  the  governor 
and  disqualified  him  from  holding  any  office  in 
the  State.  He  had  offered  his  resignation  a  few 
hours  before.  Of  the  10  chaiges  sustained,  nearly 
all  related  to  the  misuse  of  trust  funds  and  pub- 
lic money  The  governor  nevertheless,  ran  for 
the  office  again  in  1918.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
former  Lieutenant  Governor,  W.  P.  Hobby,  who 
had  succeeded  him.  Morns  Sheppard  was  re- 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1918.  Pat 
M.  NcfT  was  elected  governor  in  1920.  For 
United  States  Senator  in  1922,  Earl  B.  Mayfield 
won  a  hotly  contested  piimary  with  support  from 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  was  elected.  Governor 
NeflT  was  reelected.  In  1924  Davis,  for  President, 
received  484,605  votes,  Coolidge,  130,023;  La 
Follette,  42,881.  The  Ferguson  faction  elected 
Myrmm  A  Ferguson,  the  removed  governor's 
wife,  as  chief  executive  of  Texas  Dan  Moody, 
backed  by  the  anti-Ferguson  faction,  was  elected 
governor'  in  1926  A  resurvey  to  settle  the  dis- 
puted Oklahoma  boundary  was  ordered  in  1926 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
1928  presidential  election,  Hoover  received  367,- 
036  votes;  Smith,  341,032.  Dan  Moody  was  re- 
elected  goveinor. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1919  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  the  question  of  holding  a 
constitutional  convention.  It  also  submitted  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  woman  suffrage. 
Both  were  defeated  In  1921  the  Legislature 
passed  an  amendment  forbidding  Japanese  and 
Chinese  to  hold  land  in  Texas  except  under  cer- 
tain conditions;  also  one  to  make  moie  effective 
provisions  for  conserving  the  State's  natural 
resources.  It  also  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  restricting  the  suffrage  to  native- 
born  or  natural  i/ed  citizens  and  authorized  ab- 
sentee voting  111  primary  elections.  The  commis- 
sion form  of  government  was  extended  to  towns 
with  less  than  5000  population,  and  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  passed  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  pensions  paid  to  Confederate  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  their  widows.  The  Leg- 
islature of  1923  enacted  a  measure  substituting 
electrocution  for  hanging.  It  rendered  the  pro- 
hibition law  more  stringent,  and  passed  an  en- 
abling act  providing  an  increase  in  pensions  for 
Confederate  veterans.  In  1925  a  measure  of 
relief  from  disabilities  was  passed  for  the  benefit 
of  ex-Governor  Ferguson,  whose  partisans  had 
control.  Thin  amnesty  was  repealed  in  1927.  A 
law  limiting  child  labor  was  enacted  in  1925. 
Constitutional  amendments,  submitted  in  1927f 
provided  increased  taxing  power  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, eliminated  fee  remuneration  for  county 
officers,  and  revised  State  salaries.  A  law  ena- 
bling the  Democrats  to  exclude  Negroes  from  their 


primaries  was  recast  in  1927,  having  been  invali- 
dated in  its  earlier  form  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

TEXAS,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  institution,  founded  in  188 1,  and  opened 
in  1883.  The  main  university  is  at  Austin,  the 
medical  branch  at  Galveston,  and  the  college 
of  mines  and  metallurgy  at  El  Paso.  The  stu- 
dent enrollment  mci  eased  from  2576  in  1914  to 
6209  in  1928.  The  faculty  increased  during  this 
period  from  191  to  432,  and  the  library  from 
110,000  to  407,552  volumes.  The  productive 
funds  of  the  University  aggregated  $21,060,521 
in  1928.  The  Genaro  Garcia  collection  of  ma- 
terials in  the  Latin-American  field  was  secured 
in  1921  at  a  cost  of  $104,539.  The  department 
of  journalism  was  opened  in  1914;  the  depart- 
ment of  libiary  science  in  1918;  and  the  school 
of  business  administration,  which  in  1912-13  was 
organized  as  a  department  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  became  a  separate  school  in  1922- 
23.  The  College  of  Mines  and  Metalluigy  was 
created  in  1919,  following  the  passage  of  an  act 
by  the  State  legislature  constituting  the  State 
School  of  Mines  and  Metalluigy,  a  branch  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  In  1925  a  biology  build- 
ing was  dedicated,  and  a  recitation  and  class- 
room building,  in  the  following  yeai  President, 
Harry  Yandell  Benedict,  Ph  D  ,  1JL  D. 

TEXAS    FEVEB.     See    VETERINARY    MEDI- 

C1NF 

TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL  COLLEGE.    A 

State  coeducational  institution  at  Lubbock,  Tex., 
opened  in  1925.  The  student  eniollment  for  the 
year  1927-28  was  1682;  for  the  sunnnei  session 
of  1928,  it  was  985;  and  for  the  autumn  term, 
1808,  of  whom  1005  were  men,  and  713  women 
The  curriculum  was  organized  into  four  separate 
schools;  Libeial  arts,  with  1122  students,  in  the 
autumn  ot  1928;  engineering,  with  40.3,  agricul- 
ture, with  124,  and  home  economics,  with  158. 
The  faculty  numbered  127  The  appiopnations 
foi  the  college  since  its  founding,  amounted  to 
$3,400,000,  of  which  $707,000  repiesented  the 
regular  appropriations  for  the  yeai  ending  Au# 
31,  11)29.  The  library  in  1 928,*  contained  12,441 
volumes.  An  engineering  building  was  completed 
on  the  campus  duiing  the  year,  and  a  chemistry 
building  was  under  construction.  President. 
Paul  Whitfield  Horn,  M  A.,  LL  D 

TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING.  The 
American  textile  industry  in  1927,  as  in  earlier 
census  years,  according  to  the  United  States 
Census,  ranked  second  among  the  various  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  country  when  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  the  total  value  of  the 
product.  This  value  was  represented  by  the  vast 
amount  of  $8,950,437,000,  which  was  the  outuut 
of  26,843  establishments  with  the  total  number 
of  wage  earners  averaging  1,694,410.  In  this 
total  production  textile  fabrics  and  materials 
aggregated  $4,933,282,000,  articles  from  textile 
fabrics  for  personal  wear  $3,456,304,000  and 
other  textile  fabrics  $560,888,000.  In  1919,  a 
year  of  abnormal  activity,  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct attained  $9,210,934,000,  representing  the  out- 
put of  28,451  establishments  with  the  number  of 
wage  earners  averaging  1,610,003.  The  maxi- 
mum production,  however,  was  attained  in  1923, 
when  as  the  accompanying  table  (Table  I)  indi- 
cates, 26,763  establishments  with  1,715,293  wage 
earners  reported  an  output  valued  at  $9,462,282,- 
000.  All  of  these  years,  however,  represented  a 
vast  gain  over  1914  when  23,350  establishments 
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TABLE  1— U.  S.  CENSUS  STATISTICS  OF  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES 

NOTE. — The  value  of  the  products  for  the  group  an  a  whole,  and  to  some  extent  also  for  the  subgroups 
and  for  several  of  the  individual  industries,  involves  duplication  owing  to  the  use  of  products  of  one  branch  as 
material  for  anuthei 


Year  and  industry 

Wage 

In  thousands 

of  dollars 

Value 

Estab- 

earners 

Primary 

Cobt  of 

Value  of 

added  by 

lish- 

(average 

horse 

Wages 

materials 

products 

manu- 

The group  as  a  whole 

ments 

number) 

power 

facture 

1914 

23,350 

1,505,912 

2,717,078 

675,783 

2,013,738 

3,444,810 

1,431,072 

1919 

28,451 

1,610,003 

3,248,364 

1,481,143 

5,379,388 

9,210,934 

3,831,547 

1921 

25,955 

1,509,738 

(") 

1,472,352 

:;,801.()90 

0,910,460 

3,  155,  .175 

1923 

26,763 

1,715,293 

3,783,401 

1,743,798 

5,  .194,441 

9,402,282 

4,007,841 

1925 

24,450 

1,028,283 

3,986,522 

1,654,815 

.1,.  149,  925 

9,120,155 

3,776,230 

1927 

26,843 

1,094,410 

4,173,438 

1,759,958 

4,922,716 

8,950,173 

4,027,757 

Textile-mill  products: 

1914 

5,942 

950,880 

2,522,862 

404,600 

1,185,091 

1,931,344 

750,249 

3919 

7,  143 

1,052,327 

3,024,486 

910,048 

3,258,527 

5,481,884 

2,22.1,357 

1921 

7,241 

993,557 

(o) 

890,372 

2J.lb.HO') 

3,890,448 

1,759,045 

1923 

7,816 

1,164,038 

3,556,440 

1,122,712 

3,21  5,272 

5,527,518 

2,  .11  4,286 

1925 

7,470 

1,110,209 

3,748,885 

1,006,202 

,1,2.54,015 

5,  .142,  01  7 

2,108,581 

1927 

7,244 

1,119,733 

3.906.92J 

1,099,7:15 

2,702,674 

4,933,282 

2,170,607 

Wearing  apparel  made  from 

pui  chased  fabrics 

1914 

14,953 

510,595 

117,911 

250,114 

673,01  1 

1,297,273 

624.260 

1919 

18,778 

507,700 

1.11,965 

520,955 

1,715,931 

.1,198,117 

1,452,210 

1921 

16,784 

473,574 

C) 

531,31.1 

1,424,284 

2,710,057 

1,280,372 

1923 

16,904 

499,413 

132,317 

568,139 

1,852,229 

3,441,940 

1,591,711 

1925 

14,881 

400,846 

119,744 

5.14,821 

1,711,618 

1,24.1,850 

1,502,2.11 

1927 

16,259 

51  1,151 

130,587 

590,141 

1,805,210 

3,456,301 

1,051,063 

Other    articles,    made    from 

purchased  textile  fabrics 

1914 

2,455 

44,437 

70,305 

21,06.1 

15.1,034 

212,193 

56,559 

1919 

2,530 

49,976 

91,91.1 

41,140 

174,  9.  JO 

5.10,903 

155,973 

1921 

1,930 

42,007 

(n) 

41,007 

J40.00.1 

349,300 

109,317 

1923 

2,  04'! 

51,212 

94,644 

52,908 

128,911 

41)0,781 

101  S14 

1925 

2,097 

51,228 

1  17,89.1 

.1  1,729 

174.272 

139,689 

105  417 

1927 

3,  .140 

0  5,512 

1.J0.828 

70,082 

i)54,802 

560,888 

206,080 

Major  industries,   1927 

Cotton  goods 

1  347 

467,190 

2,318,830 

380,910 

871,592 

1,167,401 

C91  809 

Knit  goods 

1,869 

190,2H,1 

177,216 

188,161 

421,099 

810,020 

393  £2  1 

Silk  manufactures 

1,648 

127,043 

221,249 

140,011 

445,391 

710,124 

.Wl',7  5.1 

Woolen  goods 

171 

01,790 

191,803 

72,150 

172,700 

301  .109 

l'JS.009 

Worsted  goods 

288 

92  171 

364,422 

101,006 

329,108 

510,070 

187,  202 

Carpets    and    rugs,    uool, 

other  than  rag 

61 

32,829 

65  828 

42,041 

81,602 

166,888 

81,287 

Cordage  and  twine 

lib 

15,081 

71,924 

1.1,071 

50,105 

89,172 

,<  5,007 

Dyeing  and  finishing  tex- 

tiles 

743 

73,8.11 

287,212 

91,097 

210,681 

406,047 

191,  506 

Clothing,    men's    (not    in- 

cluding custom-made) 

3,562 

146,099 

34,351 

184,613 

447,245 

932,182 

818,917 

Shirts 

907 

57,216 

14,916 

42,998 

129,744 

241,650 

lLl',906 

Clothing,     "women's     (not 

eluding  custom  made) 

7,588 

154,4.19 

30,287 

211,3.10 

809,520 

1,494,401 

OS1.SH1 

Millinery  * 

1,148 

J3.311 

7,920 

40,788 

10J.490 

209,495 

lOn.003 

Bags,    other    than    paper, 

not     made     in     textile 

mills 

181 

11,164 

15,754 

9,548 

136,718 

162,950 

26,201 

•Not  called  for  in  schedule  for   1921 

*  The  production  of  untiimmed  huts  for  women  is  covered,    in    part,    by   other    industry   classifications,    namely, 
"Hats,   fur-felt,"    "Hatd,  wool  felt,"    and    "Hats  and   caps,   cloth"      Custom  milhneiy   shops  are  not  included 


TXBLE   IT—  TEXTILES    SUMMARY 
[Price  of  cotton  and  wool  in  cents  per  pound,   silk  and    nvon    in    dollais   per   pound,    print   cloth    in   cunts   per 

yard. 

All  data 

are  for  the 

i  calendar  y 

'eai  | 

Item 

1914 

1921 

1923 

1921 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Cotton  spindle  hours,   millions 

(«) 

C) 

99,508 

94,600 

97  029 

104,450 

92.719 

Per  cent  of  single  shift  capacity 

(a) 

0 

98  9 

92  9 

95  4 

101  7 

95  5 

Cotton  manufactures 

Production,   1000  dollars 

701,301 

1,330,263 

2,010,141 

1,«19,886 

C) 

1,659,519 

C) 

Exports,    1000   dollars 

48,21  I 

1  1  ">  539 

136,188 

146,167 

128,767 

1U.JJ86 

134,644 

Imports,  1000  dollars 

60,313 

75,430 

100,153 

79,271 

07,119 

66,198 

69,295 

Wool,  1000  pounds 

Produced 

290,192 

2«3,629 

268  196 

292,302 

311,576 

332,014 

3.11.013 

Imported 

256,501 

bl6,605 

388,345 

336,646 

299,451 

264,507 

240,360 

Per  cent  activity  of  machinery:  * 

~ 

Woolen  spindles 

C) 

72 

92 

81 

*     73 

78 

79 

Worsted  spindles 

<•) 

Qi> 

92 

00 

09 

07 

61 

Carpet  looms 

<•) 

52 

82 

72 

64 

64 

65 

Wool  manufactures 

Production,    1000  dollars 

464,250 

888,558 

1,312,719 

1,199,417 

(") 

1,036,143 

(°) 

Expoits,   1000  dollars 

12,480 

9,903 

8,733 

1  S73 

4,979 

5,1.14 

6,519 

Imports,   1000   dollars 

44,101 

51,218 

69,118 

7.5.5)01 

70,007 

78,775 

78,391 

Raw  silk,  imports,  1000  pounds 

25,650 

45.J55 

19,482 

(,.1,704 

00,422 

71,005 

75,489 

Silk  manufactures 

Production,    1000  dollars 

254,011 

583  419 

761  322 

808,979 

(") 

710,12* 

(") 

Exports,    1000  dollars 

2,409 

9.672 

11.1,  JO 

18JH2 

17,788 

15.290 

18,647 

ImportH,   1000  dollars 

29,960 

48,276 

44,597 

36,719 

40,570 

42,231 

41,208 

Rayon,  1000  poundb 

Yarns  arid  sheets  (excluding  fabrics), 

production 

2,445 

11,000 

36,477 

51,902 

63  648 

75,515 

97,901 

Imports  of  rayon  yarns  r 

2,527 

3,276 

3,029 

5,441 

9  3.11 

1.1.045 

12,117 

0  Not  available       *  Based    on 
0  Imports  for  consumption. 


maximum,    single-shift   capacity.     No    compaiable  figures  available  for  1914, 
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with  1,505,012  wage  earners  had  a  production 
valued  at  $3,444,810,000. 

The  year  1928  following  the  census  year  wit- 
nessed decreased  activity  in  practically  all 
branches  of  the  textile  industry,  except  silk  man- 
ufacture and  rayon  production,  an  compared  with 
1927.  In  the  cotton-spinning  industry  activity 
declined  from  104.7  per  cent  of  its  single-shift 


activity  after  1914,  though  not  maintained  in 
every  industry,  and  this  is  indicated  by  Table  III 
which  shows  the  new  textile  mill  construction 
from  that  time.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
usually  new  mills  constructed  in  the  United 
States  are  large  affairs,  as  modern  conditions  of 
profitable  operation  call  for  large  units  with  im- 
proved equipment. 


TABLE    III— COMPARISON   OF   NEW  TEXTILE  MILL  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  • 

(From  Ttrtile   World,  New  York) 


Cotton 

Wool 

Knitting 

Silk 

Raj  on 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1928    1927    1926    1925    1924    1923    1922    1921    1920    1919    1918    1017    1916    1915    1914    1913 


37 
12 

78 
29 
8 
36 

23 
10 
70 
19 
5 
46 

31 
9 
52 
37 

8 
38 

40 
17 
84 
38 
11 
49 

39 

15 
67 
22 

5:1 

74 
38 
73 
26 

21 

57 
34 
94 
24 

29 

46 
36 
10J 
31 

26 

H9 
HO 
59 
71 

15 

74 
54 
84 
bl 

J6 

29 
24 
120 
49 

27 

52 
24 
97 
85 

38 

51 
23 
113 
00 

33 

24 
19 
111 
25 

40 

26 
21 
110 
51 

37 

27 
24 
142 
54 

30 

200      173      178      239       186      232      238      242      264      289       249       297      280      219       245      277 


TABLE  IV— -COTTON  CONSUMPTION  OF   LEADING   COUNTRIES,  YEAKS  ENDED  JULY  31 

Source     Bureau  of  the  Census 


Bales  consumed    (thousands)  • 

Per  cent  of 
total 

Country 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

192* 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1913 

1927 

Total 

21 

.963 

lf>,H93 

19,990 

21  325 

19,982 

22,642 

23,949 

25,869 

100  0 

100  0 

United  States 

5 

,48.1 

4,  89  rt 

5.910 

f),bf>6 

5,681 

6,19rt 

0,456 

7,190 

25  0 

27  8 

United  Kingdom 

4 

,d44 

2,135 

2,900 

2.825 

2,842 

3,350 

3,121 

3,215 

21  1 

12  4 

European  Continent 

7 

,514 

4,600 

5,016 

5,304 

5,551 

6,339 

6,410 

7,669 

34  2 

29  7 

India 

1 

,843 

1,925 

1,871 

1,751 

1,6  tO 

l,8Bf> 

1,697 

2,040 

8  4 

79 

Japan 

1 

,435 

1,885 

2,176 

2,348 

2,o:j7 

2,150 

2,795 

2,750 

6  5 

10  6 

Canada 

1H1 

155 

205 

20.1 

152 

!<)() 

240 

254 

6 

1  0 

Other  countries 

U13 

1,JOO 

1,912 

2,228 

2,089 

2,295 

2,7,JO 

2,751 

42 

10  6 

"Bales  of  473  pounds  hut,  except  American,  which  are   mnning   bales 
States 


Exclusive   of   linters    for   the    United 


capacity  in  1927  to  955  per  cent  in  1928.  The 
aggregate  number  of  ac-the  spindle  hours  in  1928 
decreased  ,r>.4  per  cent  for  the  cotton-growing 
States  and  22  3  per  cent  for  New  England 
While  raw-wool  production  in  the  United  States 
for  1928  exceeded  that  of  1927  by  57  per  cent, 
the  reported  wool  consumption  of  mills  decreased 
2.5  per  cent.  Monthly  deliveries  of  raw  silk  to 
the  mills  in  1928  averaged  47,584  bales,  a  gam  of 
4  per  cent  over  1927.  Rayon-yarn  production 
amounted  to  97,900,000  pounds,  a  gain  of  almost 
30  per  cent  over  1927.  Pi  eduction  of  hosiery  in 
mills  decreased  and  the  number  of  men's  and 
boys'  garments  cut  also  showed  declines  as  com- 
pared with  1927.  Comparative  figures  for  a 
number  of  years  will  be  found  in  Table  II. 

The  broad  group  of  manufacturing  enterprises 
classified  as  the  textile  industries  in  the  United 
States  as  divided  by  the  Census  Bureau  fall  into 
three  subgroups — industries  making  or  aiding  in 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  those  making 
wearing  appaiel  from  purchased  fabrics,  and 
those  making  other  commodities  from  purchased 
fabrics  Industiies  in  the  second  and  third  sub- 
groups use  as  their  principal  materials  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  first  subgioup  Within  a  single  in- 
dustry, however,  there  is  sometimes  considerable 
duplication  in  value  of  products  owing  to  a  simi- 
lar cause.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  first 
subgroup  ranked  according  to  value  of  products  in 
1927,  are  cotton  manufactures,  wool  manufac- 
tures, knit  goods,  silk  manufactures,  and  manu- 
factures of  vegetable  fibres,  other  than  cotton 
The  production  of  rayon  mills  is  classified  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  under  the  chemical  schedule 
but  in  the  present  work  is  discussed  under 
RAYON. 

Jn  all  of  these  various  groups  there  was  great 


TABLE    V — COTTON     SPINDLES      NUMBER    IN 

PRTNCJPAL  COUNTRIES0 

For  yeais  ended  July  31,  all  figures  in  thousands. 
No  ndjustment  of  pre-\\ar  figures  to  postwar  bound- 
aries has  bpen  raude 


Country 

1900 

3914 

1926 

1927 

Total 

105,681 

146,397 

164,210 

164,956 

United    States 

I1),  472 

32,107 

37,586 

36,696 

Per  cent 

18  4 

21  9 

22  9 

22  2 

Canada 

550 

965 

1,319 

1,:U9 

Mexico 

(b) 

(6) 

830 

838 

United  Kingdom 

45,500 

56,300 

57,280 

57,325 

Per  cent 

4  i  0 

38  5 

34  9 

34  7 

Prance 

5,500 

7,410 

9,511 

9,567 

Geimany 

8,000 

11,550 

10,480 

10,800 

Russia 

7,500 

9,160 

7,246 

6,945 

Italy 

1,940 

4,620 

4.8T3 

5,086 

Czei  ho&Iovakia 

(r) 

<<) 

3,568 

3,629 

Spain 

2,615 

2.210 

1,817 

1,873 

Belgium 

920 

1,530 

1,854 

1,936 

Switzerland 

1,550 

1,380 

1,529 

1,518 

Poland 

(*) 

(*) 

1,375 

1,372 

Austria  -Hungary 

3,300 

4,970 

1,032  • 

1,025  • 

Other  Europe 

1,005 

1,895 

3,502 

3,757 

India 

4,945 

6,500 

8,510 

8,714 

Japan 

1,274 

2,750 

5,571 

5,952 

China 

550 

1  000 

8,436 

3,568 

BlQZll 

450 

1,250 

2,493 

2,593 

AH  other 

520 

800 

430 

443 

«  Figures  for  1900  and   1914  are  for  active  spindles, 
for  1926  and  1927,  for  both  active  and  idle. 
6  Not  available 

r  Included  in  Austria  Hungary 
*  Included  in  Russia. 
8  Austria  only. 


Cotton  Manufactures.  Cotton  goods,  cotton 
small  wares,  and  cotton  lace  poods  form  the 
piinnpal  branch  of  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry. Of  these  three,  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton poods  naturally  is  by  far  the  moat  impoitant, 
as  cotton  small  wares  and  lace  goods  form  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  total  output. 
The  cotton-goods  manufacturing  industry  em- 
braces nulls  engaged  in  any  of  the  preliminary 
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processes  preparatory  to  spinning,  in  spinning, 
and  in  weaving  piece  goods  over  12  inches  in 
width.  The  finishing  processes  of  bleaching,  dye- 
ing, and  printing  are  carried  on  mainly  in  sepa- 
rate plants.  Manufacturers  of  cotton  knit  goods 
are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  cotton-goods 
industry,  being  classified  in  the  "knit-goods"  in- 


tire,  178,807,302  square  yards,  $43,555,624; 
towels,  towelings,  and  wash  cloths,  169,997,031 
square  yards,  $42,611,371;  fabrics  (other  than 
shirtings)  in  chief  value  of  cotton  containing 
rayon,  163,824,938  square  yards,  $41,644,800; 
drills,  347,775,666  square  yards,  $40,668,249; 
shirtings,  made  entirely  of  cotton,  299,453,436 


TABLE  VI— THE   COTTON-GOODS  INDUSTRY 
From  Commfrce  Y?ar  Book,   1929 

Source*   Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Wage 


Estab- 

earners 

Primary 

Value  added 

Year 

lish- 

(average 

horse 

Wages 

Cost  of 

Value  of 

by  manu- 

ments 

number) 

power 

materials 

pioducts 

facture 

1899* 

973 

297,929 

789,858 

$  85  126,310 

$     173,441,390 

$     332,806,156 

$159,364,766 

1909- 

1,208 

371,  1H2 

1,286,105 

129,784,717 

•Jb4,01,{,504 

615,217,702 

251,204,198 

1914 

1,179 

379,366 

1,563,823 

146,129,628 

4.11,602,540 

676,569,115 

244,966,575 

1919 

1,288 

4:10,966 

1,836,298 

355,474,9  J7 

1,277,785,597 

2,J25,272,193 

847,486,596 

1921 

1,328 

412,058 

<ft) 

328.226,744 

707,442,097 

1,278,220,831 

570,778,734 

1923 

1,375 

471,503 

2,153,299 

396,602,614 

1,147.372,215 

1,901,125,703 

753,753,488 

1925 

1,366 

445,184 

2,236,363 

35'J,  882,870 

1,077,152,614 

1,714,367,787 

637,215,173 

1927 

1,347 

467,596 

2,358,830 

380,909,54.) 

871,591,901 

1,567,400,612 

695,808,711 

Per  cent  change 

—  1  4 

+50 

+5.5 

+76 

—  19  1 

-8  6 

+9.2 

from  1925 

°The  figures  for  years  1899  and  1909  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  1914  and  later  years,  for 
the  reason  that  the,  manufactuie  of  cotton  lace  goods  was  included  partly  in  the  cotton  goods  and  partly  in  the 
cotton  small-wares  branch  of  the  industry  at  censuses  prior  to  1914 

•'Not  called  for  m  schedule  for  1921. 


dustry.  The  number  of  establishments,  persons 
engaged,  amount  of  wages,  cost  of  material,  value 
of  the  total  product,  and  value  added  by  manu- 
facture arc  shown  in  Table  VI. 

The  1347  establishments  engaged  primarily  in 
the  manufacture  of  eotton  goods  in  1927,  accord- 
ing to  data  collected  at  the  biennial  census  of 
manufactures  taken  in  1028,  repoited  pioducts 
valued  at  $1,567,400,012,  a  decrease  of  8  0  per  cent 
as  compared  with  $1,714,307,787  repoited  for 
1925,  the  pievious  census  year,  and  a  deeiease  of 
20.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  $2,125,272,193 
for  1919,  the  maximum  >ear. 

The  production  for  1927  was  as  follows-  Woven 
goods,  over  12  inches  in  width,  8,980,414,774 
square  jards,  valued  at  $1,183,700,051;  cotton 
yarns  for  sale,  064,334,502  pounds,  $253,00,3,750; 
thread,  29,992,472  pounds,  $40,409,250;  cotton 
waste  for  sale,  484,41 0,;J20  pounds,  $20,808,051; 
other  products,  $50,758,310.  The  leading  items 
entering  into  the  total  for  woven  goods  were  the 
following-  Sheetings,  1,857,470,174  square  >ards, 
valued  at  $107,888,002,  print  cloth,  1,583,801,282 
square  yards,  $109,820,442;  cord  fabrie  for  tires, 


square  yards,  $38,953,426;  reps,  poplins,  and 
broadcloths,  204,724,549  square  yards,  $37,655,- 
931;  ginghams,  290,018,020  square  yards,  $37,- 
128,856,  fabncs  entiiely  or  in  chief  value  of 
rajon,  117,052,733  square  yards,  $36,300,172; 
lawns,  nainsooks,  cambrics,  and  similar  muslins, 
272,453,01 1  square  yaids,  $32,100,888. 

The  1347  establishments  in  the  eotton  in- 
dustry reporting  for  1927  were  located  in  30 
States,  as  follows  374  weie  located  in  North 
Caiolnm,  103  in  Massachusetts,  164  in  South 
Caiolina,  139  in  Georgia,  107  in  Pennsylvania, 
68  in  Alabama,  00  in  Rhode  Island,  35  in  Con- 
necticut, 35  in  New  York,  20  in  Texas,  25  in 
New  Jersey,  21  in  Tennessee,  17  in  Maine,  17  in 
New  ITampshne,  14  in  Mississippi,  11  in  Illinois, 
11  in  Virginia,  9  in  Michigan,  8  in  Maryland,  7 
in  Ohio,  5  in  Wisconsin,  4  in  California,  4  in  Ken- 
tucky, 4  in  Vermont,  3  in  Arkansas,  3  in  Indiana, 
3  in  Louisiana,  2  in  Missouri,  2  in  Oklahoma,  and 
1  in  Delawaie. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  industry  is  con- 
fined principally  to  New  England  and  the  cotton- 
growing  States  lying  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


TABLE  VII— GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION 

Source 

Number  of  establishments 


OF  COTTON-GOODS  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Bureau   of  the  Census. 

Average  number 

of  \v  age  em  ners  Value  of  products  (thousands  of 

(thousands) 


Section   and   State 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1923 

1925 

1927 

192,* 

19125 

1927 

Cotton-grovung   States 

768 

809 

834 

239 

247 

281 

978  283 

9129,107 

900,627 

New  England  States 

357 

332 

302 

196 

165 

156 

7liO,472 

607,925 

519,219 

All  other  States 

250 

225 

211 

37 

33 

:n 

202,371 

177,336 

147,555 

Total 

1,375 

1,366 

1,347 

472 

445 

468 

1,901,126 

1,714,368 

1,567,401 

North  Carolina 

351 

364 

374 

81 

84 

96 

326,572 

,51  0,069 

310,299 

Massachusetts 

191 

178 

16.1 

114 

96 

91 

415,923 

345,864 

284,706 

South  Carolina 

152 

162 

164 

62 

66 

75 

243  489 

2,10,  6b5 

231,273 

Georgia 

129 

134 

139 

47 

49 

57 

201,860 

193,424 

180,509 

Rhode  Island 

81 

75 

66 

34 

29 

26 

126,701 

107,708 

90,054 

Alabama 

61 

68 

68 

20 

22 

25 

8b  385 

85,983 

80,834 

Pennsylvania 

127 

115 

107 

13 

12 

12 

91  (>86 

79,116 

75,001 

New  Hampshire 

17 

17 

17 

19 

15 

15 

66,1  Tiff 

57,869 

57,722 

Connecticut 

48 

42 

35 

15 

12 

13 

61,067 

52,100 

49,178 

Maine 

16 

16 

17 

14 

12 

10 

46,702 

41,188 

34,414 

179,740,778  square  yards,  $06,974,970;  napped 
fabrics,  400,097,211  square  yards,  $55,386,350; 
twills  and  sateens,  413,990,505  square  yards,  $50,- 
336,045;  denims,  254,117,955  square  yards,  $49,- 
791,845;  plushes,  velvets,  and  velveteens,  42,689,- 
229  square  yards,  $45,710,213;  ounce  duck  except 


01  the  establishments  reporting  in  1927,  834 
(61  9  per  cent  of  the  total)  were  located  in  the 
cotton -growing  States,  302  (22.4  per  cent)  in 
New  England,  and  211  (157  per  cent)  in  other 
States 

In  1925  the  industry  was  represented  by  1,366 
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establiflhments,  the  decrease  to  1,347  being  the 
not  result  of  a  loss  of  121  establishments  and  a 
gain  of  102.  Of  the  121  establishments  lost,  66 
went  out  of  business  prior  to  1927,  29  reported 
commodities  other  than  cotton  goods  as  their 
principal  products  in  1927  and  were  therefore 
transferi  ed  to  the  appropriate  industries,  and  26 
were  idle  throughout  the  year.  Of  the  102  es- 
tablishments gained,  6  had  manufactured  other 
clangs  of  eotnmoditieft  as  their  principal  prod- 
ucts m  1925  and  96  reported  for  the  first  time 
at  the  1927  census 

Table  VII  shows  a  decreased  number  of  mills 
in  New  England  and  "All  other  States,"  while 
the  number  in  the  South  increased. 

Of  a  total  production  in  the  cotton-goods  in- 
dustry valued  at  $1,567,401,012  in  1927,  the  out- 
put of  Southern  mills  accounted  for  57.5  per  cent, 
the  production  of  New  England  mills  for  33  1  per 
cent,  and  that  of  mills  in  other  States  for  9  4  per 
cent.  The  1925  output  was  divided  as  follows. 
54.2  per  cent  for  the  cotton-growing  States,  35.5 
per  cent  for  New  England,  and  10.3  per  cent  for 
all  other  States. 

In  value  of  production,  North  Carolina  super- 
seded  Massachusetts  in  1927  for  the  first  tune  in 
the  history  of  the  industry,  the  share  of  the  for- 
mer amounting  to  19.8  pci  cent  and  of  the  latter 
to  18.2  per  cent  In  1921  Massachusetts  manu- 
factured 24  6  per  cent  of  the  total  output  and 
North  Carolina  ]49  per  cent.  Production  in 
South  Carolina,  which  in  1927  ranked  third  in 
importance  in  the  cotton-goods  industry,  increased 


in  value  from  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1921  to 
14.8  per  cent  in  1927,  and  the' output  of  Georgia 
mills  rose  from  8.2  per  cent  in  1921  to  11.5  per 
cent  in  1927. 

Spindles.  In  1927,  the  United  States  had  ap- 
proximately 22.2  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  of 
cotton  spindles  (see  Table  V  on  page  1552). 
The  geogiaphical  distubution  of  the  industry  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  spindles  for  the  10 
leading  States  is  shown  in  Table  VII. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1929  the  total  number  of 
cotton  spindles  in  the  Southern  States  was  18,- 
847,63(i,  as  compared  with  13,478,297  in  1914. 
Southern  cotton  mills,  with  still  less  than  half  the 
spindles  in  America,  however,  were  consuming 
considerably  moie  than  half  the  cotton  manufac- 
tured in  the  country. 

The  increased  spmdleage  and  greater  efficiency 
of  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  enabled  that 
country  as  legarda  the  consumption  of  cotton  to 
maintain  a  higher  level  than  in  pre-war  year  a,  as 
compared  with  other  nations  where  there  was  a 
great  failing  off  in  consumption,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  Kuiope  Notwith- 
standing strikes  in  the  New  England  cotton  mills 
in  1922,  the  consumption  of  cotton  increased  over 
the  previous  year  in  the  United  States  by  126  per 
cent  and  ha.8  continued  since  that  time.  In  1913 
the  United  Kingdom  in  its  nmnufactuies  used 
moie  than  4,000,000  bales  und  the  Continent  ap- 
pioximately  7,500,000  bales;  in  J927  they  took, 
respectively,  3,215,000  and  7,069,000  bales.  Ja- 
pan has  increased  its  piopoition  of  the  world 


TABLE  VIII — WOOIj-MANUFACTUilING  INDUSTRIES 


Source     Bureau  of  ilia  Census 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


Wage 

Value 

Estab- 

earners 

Primary 

Cost  of 

Value  of 

added  by 

lish- 

(average 

horse 

Wages 

materials 

products 

manu- 

Industry and  year 

ments 

number) 

l»ow  er 

facture 

The  group  ab  a  whole 

1899 

1,414 

159,108 

270,561 

57,9°>4 

1K1.159 

296,990 

1  15,831 

1909 

1,124 

202,029 

393,668 

87,903 

322,441 

507,167 

184,720 

1914 

979 

195,285 

435,474 

911,  3  5  8 

298,063 

464,250 

J  66,186 

1919 

1,016 

196,404 

522,917 

198.5SG 

7VJ.19  { 

1,234,657 

475,464 

1921 

961 

190,894 

(") 

209,57,-! 

463,819 

KHH.558 

424,709 

1923 

1,004 

2.H,454 

615,601 

280,153 

748,556 

l,:  ;t  12,719 

564,163 

191i5 

973 

200,110 

659,331 

24.1,0-1,3 

750,074 

1,199,417 

44J.D43 

1927 

891 

194,827 

647,854 

224,800 

615,784 

1,0:*C,14J 

420,360 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods- 

1899 

1,221 

125,901 

234,660 

44,850 

148,087 

238,745 

90,657 

1909 

9U 

164,  19U 

348  28  { 

69,7^7 

27.5,4^9 

419,744 

146,305 

1914 

799 

158,692 

375,573 

75,95,1 

216,497 

379,484 

132,988 

19J9 

852 

166,787 

460,219 

168,109 

665  59.) 

1,065,4,11 

399,839 

1921 

814 

162,364 

(") 

174,895 

400,046 

755,584 

355,538 

1923 

851 

194,552 

538,465 

222,085 

622  7.12 

1,062,558 

439,827 

19125 

832 

165,224 

570,295 

191,271 

620,402 

957,790 

337,388 

1927 

759 

154,361 

556,125 

173,822 

502,3  OH 

817,978 

315,870 

Woolen  goods  alone: 

1<J2:» 

513 

72,408 

180,657 

87,314 

201,517 

3B4,288 

162,740 

1925 

503 

67,056 

193,080 

82,4.Jf> 

219,618 

361,524 

141,906 

1927 

471 

61,790 

191,703 

72,156 

172,700 

301,309 

128,609 

Worsted  goods  alone: 

3923 

338 

122,144 

357,808 

135,671 

421,184 

698,271 

277,086 

1925 

329 

98,168 

377,215 

108,835 

400,784 

596.UG6 

195,483 

1927 

288 

92,571 

364,422 

101,666 

329,408 

616,670 

187,262 

Carpets  und  rugs  .  * 

1899 

133 

28,411 

26,271 

11,121 

27,229 

48,192 

20,964 

1909 

139 

33,307 

37,194 

15,686 

39,563 

71,188 

31,625 

1914 

97 

31,309 

42,794 

14,716 

42,280 

69,128 

26,848 

1919 

75 

22,933 

37,593 

24,216 

67,118 

123,254 

56,136 

1921 

72 

22,922 

(«) 

28,705 

50,118 

103,  8HI 

53,762 

1923 

79 

35,217 

5:i,  852 

48,528 

97,473 

199,481 

102,008 

1925 

69 

33,886 

63,008 

43,,iK,J 

104.196 

188,903 

84,707 

1927 

65 

32,829 

65,828 

42,041 

85,602 

166,8H8 

81,287 

Felt  goods  : 

1923 

53 

5,735 

20,522 

6,635 

23,895 

42,037 

18.142 

1925 

50 

5,146 

23,478 

6,404 

26,.'J54 

43,776 

17,421 

1927 

50 

5,452 

23,479 

6,653 

23,289 

41,895 

18,606 

Wool-felt  hats- 

1923 

21 

1.Q50 

2,762 

2,005 

4,457 

8,643 

4,186 

1925 

22 

1,854 

2,550 

1,986 

5,123 

8,949 

3,826 

1927 

17 

2,185 

2,422 

2,284 

4.7H5 

9,382 

4,597 

•Not  called  for  in  schedule  for  1921. 

*  Not  including  carpets  and  rugs  made  of  rags. 
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total,  whileN  India  has  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary. The  actual  and  relative  consumption  of 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  in  bales  of  478  pounds  net,  by 
principal  consuming  countries  of  the  world  is 
shown  in  Table  IV  on  page  1552. 

Looms.  In  1927  the  approximate  number  of 
power  looms  in  the  world  was  3,183,000.  Of 
these,  786,309  (24.7  per  cent)  wore  m  the  United 
Kingdom;  7«0,132  (23.8  per  cent)  in  the  United 
States;  240,799  (7.6  per  cent)  111  Japan  (1924)  , 
240,700  (7.6  per  cent)  in  Oeimany;  182,500 
(57  per  cent)  in  France;  154,202  (47  per  cent) 
in  India;  and,  139,000  (44  per  cent)  in  Italy 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  each 
had  about  an  equal  number,  and  each  had  moie 
than  three  times  as  many  as  the  nearest  com- 
petitor. Both  together  had  approximately  half 
the  power  looms  of  the  world,  while  the  seven 
countries  listed  had  about  80  per  cent. 

Wool  and  Wool  Manufacturing.  In  1927, 
as  in  previous  yeais,  Australia  led  the  world  as  a 
producer  of  wool  with  924,410,553  pounds,  or  over 
26^  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  Aigentina 
ranked  second  with  331,000,000  pounds,  or  about 
922  per  cent;  and  the  United  States  third  with 
328,137,000  pounds,  or  9  14  per  cent  of  the  world 
supply.  After  the  production  arid  importation  of 
the  wool  comes  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial— which  includes  scouring,  cm  ding,  spin- 
ning, arid  weaving — into  various  kinds  of  cloth, 
such  sis  worsted  goods,  woolen  good**,  carpets  and 
rugs  (other  than  rag),  felt  goods,  and  wool-felt 
hats. 

Wool  manufacturing  accoiding  to  the  census  of 
1927  ranked  second  in  the  value  of  its  product  of 
the  fi\e  pnmaiy  textile  groups.  Raw  \\ool  was 
pioduci'd  in  all  of  the  48  States,  but  most  of  it 
came  fiom  the  Middle  Western  and  Far  Western 
States,  Texas  with  32,725,000  pounds  ( 35,591, - 
000  pounds  in  1928)  leading,  followed  by  Mon- 
tana with  24,100,000  pounds  (26,620,000  'pounds 
in  1928),  and  Wyoming  with  25,317,000  pounds 
(20,488,000  pounds  in  1928).  Wool  manufac- 
turing, on  the  other  hand,  centres  111  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  In  1928 
there  wore  in  the  United  States  2,249,890  woolen 
and  2,544,193  worsted  spindles,  arid  57,812  looms 
wider  than  50  inches  reed  space,  14,800  less  than 
50  inches,  and  9803  carpet  arid  rug  looms.  See 
Tables  IX  and  X. 

The  wool-manufactures  gioup  computes  five 
industries,  of  which  worsted  goods,  woolen  goods, 


and  carpets  and  rugs  are  the  most  important. 
Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  show  that 
the  total  value  of  wool  manufactures  produced  in 
the  United  States  during  1927  was  $1,036,143,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent  compared  with 
1925,  and  of  21  per  cent  from  1923,  the  highest 
year  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Establish- 
ments engaged  primarily  in  manufacture  of 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  reported  products 
valued  at  $818,000,000  in  1927,  a  decrease  of  15 
per  cent  compared  with  1925. 

TABLE   IX — WOOLEN   AND  WORSTED    SPINNING 
SPINDLES  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Woolen 

Woi  bled 

Year 

Number 

Per  rent 

Number 

Per  cent 

repenting 

idle 

reporting 

idle 

10i:i 

906,000 

2,i 

1,592,000 

26 

1919 

2,J-»3I000 

19 

2,290,000 

23 

10'JO 

2,230,000 

28 

2,331,000 

22 

1921  « 

2,298,000 

59 

2,330,000 

43 

1922  a 

2,288,000 

27 

2,436,000 

14 

192,  *  « 

2,294,000 

15 

2,551,000 

10 

January  only 

Woolen  Goods  and  Worsted  Goods.  The 
establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods  and  worsted  goods  in 
1027  reported  products  valued  at  $817,978,299,  a 
decrease  of  140  per  cent  as  compared  with  $957,- 
790,338  leported  for  1925,  the  preceding  census 
year  The  items  making  up  the  total  foi  1927 
are  as  follows  Woven  goods,  5f)0,2()7,799  square 
yards,  valued  at  $571  .327,437,  yarns  for  sale, 
14r>,727,«27  pounds,  $1H3,42(),9G9,  miscellaneous 
products,  valued  at  $03,220,89.4.  Of  the  total  for 
woven  gootla,  284,850,057  square  yaids,  valued  at 
$257,217,778,  weie  produced  in  woolen  mills,  and 
205,411,142  squaie  yards,  valued  at  $314,109,659 
in  worsted  mills.  In  addition,  woolen  goods  and 
worsted  goods  are  made  to  some  extent  hy  estab- 
lishments engaged  pumaiily  in  other  lines  of 
manufacture.  The  value  of  such  products  re- 
ported for  1925  was  $9,595,481  The  woolen- 
goods  and  worsted-goods  industries  embrace 
establishments  engaged  primal  ily  in  the  manu- 
factuie  of  woolen  goods  and  of  worsted  goods, 
respectively.  An  establishment  making  both 
woolen  goods  and  worsted  goods  is  classified  by 
the  census  a*s  a  whole,  according  to  the  value  of 
its  principal  product. 

Establishments  which  were  engaged  primarily 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods 
in  1927,  wore  to  be  found  in  33  different  States, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  industry  A\as  located  111  the 
noitheastern  portion  of  the  United  States  Of 


TABLE   X — ACTIVITY   OF  WOOL  MACHINERY 

Source     Buieau  of  the  Census 

NOTE — The  percentage  of  hourly  aotivit>  repieseulu  the  mtio  of  the  hours  actual!}  run  In  machinery,  tak- 
ing account  of  double-hhift,  part-time,  and  overtime  operation,  to  the  total  nuinbet  of  hours  which  would 
he  possible  if  all  machinery  operated  at  the  maximum  smgle-*«hift  capacity,  the  percentage  of  machinery  ac- 
tive is  based  on  monthly  icports,  any  machine  active  at  any  time  during  the  month  boing  counted,  and  no  ac- 
count being  taken  of  vanations  in  the  number  of  da^  s  or  hours  worked  There  are  small  variations  from 
month  to  month  in  the  completeness  of  the  reports  which  may  slightly  affect  the  accurac\  of  the  percentages. 
The  following  statistics  are  based  on  reports  from  1134  mills  in  19'23,  1084  in  1924,  1098  in  1925,  1104  in 
1926,  1082  in  1927,  and  1070  in  1928 

Per  cent  ot  reporting  machines  active 


Spinning  spindles 
Woolen     Worsted 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


Year 


84 
67 
72 
83 
86 
80 
79 
72 
74 
73 


79 
74 
84 
78 
88 
69 
69 
70 
68 
61 


Wide 


71 
64 
71 
69 
81 
70 
69 
62 
60 
56 


Looms 

Narrow 

Carpet 
and 

rug 

72 

57 

70 

67 

71 

*>6 

72 

80 

H,J 

K6 

77 

75 

72 

75 

67 

68 

67 

66 

62 

66 

Hours  worked,  per  cent  of  maximum  single-shift 

capacity 
Spinning  spindles  Looms 

Carpet 
Wide       Nam 


Woolen      Woi  sted 


72 
8fi 
92 
85 
84 
73 
78 
79 


82 
79 
92 
66 
66 
69 
67 
61 


70 
68 
83 
69 
69 
63 
62 
61 


64 
f>5 
76 
62 
64 
61 
63 
55 


and 
rug 


52 
77 
82 
66 
72 
64 
64 
65 
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759  establishments  whose  production  figures  in 
the  census,  174  were  located  in  Massachusetts, 
146  in  Pennsylvania,  95  in  Rhode  Island,  59  in 
Maine,  40  in  Connecticut,  39  in  New  Hampshire, 
38  in  New  York,  24  in  New  Jersey,  18  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 16  in  Vermont,  12  in  Ohio,  11  in  Minnesota, 
9  in  Tennessee,  8  in  Michigan,  8  in  West  Virginia, 
7  in  Oregon,  7  in  Virginia,  6  in  Indiana,  6  in 
Kentucky,  6  in  North  Carolina,  5  in  California, 
5  in  Illinois,  4  in  Georgia,  4  in  Maryland,  and  the 
remaining  12  in  9  other  States.  In  1925  the  in- 
dustry was  represented  by  832  establishments, 
the  decrease  to  759  in  1927  heing  the  net  result 
of  losses  and  gains.  Of  the  establishments  lost, 
some  were  idle  throughout  the  yeai,  some  went 
out  of  business  prior  to  1927,  some  repoited  com- 
modities other  than  woolen  goods  and  worsted 
goods  as  their  chief  products  and  were  therefore 
transferred  to  the  appiopriate  industnes,  and 
some  reported  products  valued  at  leas  than  $5,000 
which  are  not  tabulated  at  the  biennial  censuses. 

Silk-manufacturing  Industry.  The  silk 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States  not 
only  surpasbes  that  of  any  other  countiy  of  the 
world,  but  in  the  value  of  its  production  cornea 
immediately  aftei  cotton  and  wool  as  is  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  table  (Table  I)  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  The  silk  industry  ia  dis- 
cussed elsewheie  at  moie  length  (See  SILK),  but 
a  few  significant  facts  may  be  given  Jieie  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  textile  niniiufuctuies  in 
the  present  article.  The  United  States  does  not 
produce  raw  silk,  but  receives  its  supply  princi- 
pally from  Japan,  the  imports  in  1928  being 
valued  at  $308,000  000,  or  an  average  import 
value  per  pound  of  $4  87.  The  amount  repre- 
sented in  the  1928  imports  was  75,500,000  pounds, 
which  made  a  new  iceoid  .Raw  silk  is  the  lead- 
ing import  of  the  United  States.  The  growth  of 
the  industry  has  been  mont  stnking  bincc  1914 
when  the  production  was  valued  at  $254,011,000, 
a  figure  that  by  1927  had  reached  $750,124,000. 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  the  largest  centre  of  the  in- 
dustry, in  1927  was  responsible  for  a  production 
valued  at  $106,000,000. 

Bayon  Industry.  Few  industries  had  devel- 
oped more  rapidly  and  enjoyed  a  more  spectacu- 
lar growth  than  that  of  rayon  and  particularly 
in  the  United  States.  The  development  of  this 
industry  has  presented  many  features  of  interest 


which  are  discussed  in  the  article  BATON,  but  in 
the  present  connection  some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant features  may  be  stated  for  comparison.  In 
1914  yarns  and  sheets  (excluding  fabrics)  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  amounted  to  2,445,000 
pounds.  In  1928  this  production  had  increased 
to  97,901,000  pounds.  In  the  previous  year, 
1927,  the  value  of  rayon  products  was  estimated 
by  the  Census  of  Manufactures  at  $109,888,000, 
as  compared  with  $88,061,000  in  1925.  Rayon 
not  only  was  used  alone  in  the  manufacture  of 
fabiics,  but  with  cotton  and  wool  both  for  fabrics 
and  various  knit  goods,  such  as  hosiery. 

Miscellaneous  Textiles.  The  United  States 
is  forced  to  depend  on  its  imports  for  various 
vegetable  fibres  which  it  uses  in  manufactures. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  jute,  manila 
fibie,  together  with  sisal  and  heiiequen.  These 
fibres  figure  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 
twine,  as  well  as  jute,  bagging,  linen,  and  pait- 
linen  woven  goods,  and  other  pioducta.  The 
cordage  and  twine  industry  in  11)27  had  a  product 
valued  at  $89,17^.495  coining  fiorn  116  establish- 
ments with  15,084  wage  earneiw,  who  received 
wages  valued  at  $13,674,081.  In  1914,  105  estab- 
lishments gave  employment  to  16,769  wage 
caineis,  who  leceived  in  wages  $6,995,596  and 
pioduced  goods  valued  at  $59,761,486  1919 
was  a  lecoicl  year  in  the  industry  uith  an  output 
valued  at  $133,366,476,  followed  by  1923  with 
$100,447,564  Binder  twine  is  the  most  im- 
portant individual  item  in  this  industry  and  in 
1927  amounted  to  169,800,000  pounds  worth  $19,- 
500,000.  Hope,  cable,  and  cordage  followed  binder 
twine  in  the  oidei  gnen 

Jute  goodn  and  linen  goods  showed  a  decline  in 
1927,  as  compaied  with  1925,  the  output  of  inan- 
ufac-tuies  of  jute  amounting  to  $23,200,000  in 
1927,  \\lule  that  of  linen  goods  was  valued  at 
$10,400,01)0.  Burlaps  imported  in  1928  increased 
to  620,000,000  ponndH,  as  compared  with  509,700,- 
000  pounds  duiiiig  1927,  and  the  importations  of 
jute  ba#s  or  sacks  inci eased  from  38,800,000 
pounds  in  1927  to  42,200,000  pounds  in  1928. 

Knit  Goods.  Under  this  head,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  accompanying  tables,  there  has  been 
developed  an  important  industry.  The  classifi- 
cation is  used  to  include  the  output  of  all  estab- 
lishments whose  principal  products  are  made  by 
machine  knitting  without  regard  to  whether  the 


TABLE  XI — KNIT-GOODS  INDUSTRY  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 
Source     Bureau  of  the  Census 


Branch    and    yeur 

Estab- 
lish- 

Wage 
earners 
(  average 

Primary 
horse 

Wages 

Cost  of 

V.alue  of 

Value  added 
by  inanufac 

The  industry  as  a  whole  •     inents 

nimibei  ) 

power 

nuferidls 

l>rodufl» 

ture 

1899 

1,006 

83,b91 

56,031 

$  24,431,497 

$   51,195,330 

$  95,833,692 

$  44,638,362 

1900 

1,374 

129,275 

101,319 

44.7-J0.223 

110,241,053 

200,143,527 

89,902,474 

1914 

1,622 

150,520 

122,919 

59,758,151 

146,687,458 

258,912,903 

112,225,445 

1919 

2,050 

372,572 

149,438 

125,199,820 

427,095,570 

713,139,689 

286,044,119 

1921 

2,078 

161,880 

<") 

1.12,190,349 

360,457,833 

631,073,895 

273,616,062 

3923 

2,323 

194,244 

183,675 

168,271,584 

484,020,075 

848,17(),734 

364,156,659 

1925 

1,987 

186,668 

176,630 

lf.8,682,840 

453,925,780 

809,960,213 

356,034,433 

1927 

1,869 

190,283 

177,216 

188,16J,458 

424,099,384 

810,620,491 

392,521,110 

Hoai 

ery 

1923 

721 

96,957 

67,567 

78,762,357 

222,410,791 

390,273,178 

167,682,387 

1925 

683 

103,910 

67,917 

9'J,  382,979 

228,141,806 

421,180,221 

193,038,415 

1927 

672 

112,842 

76,431 

114,677,845 

229,939,536 

456,913,137 

226,973,601 

Knit 

underwear* 

1923 

326 

48,552 

73,525 

39,931,608 

106,760,056 

182,355,328 

75,595,272 

1925 

298 

48..J28 

70,755 

40,144,599 

110,773,496 

188,570,118 

77,796,622 

1927 

285 

46,227 

67,455 

39,182,748 

90,727,744 

173,423,491 

82,695,717 

Knit 

bed  outerwear: 

1923 

1,128 

41,50.1 

28,708 

40,824,274 

110,188,282 

208,757,722 

98,569,440 

1925 

874 

27,986 

23.586 

27,738,485 

77,547,876 

143,502,293 

65,954,417 

Knit 

1927 
cloth 

775 

24,662 

21,668 

26,199,962 

64,122,921 

125,940,929 

61,818,008 

192'J 

148 

7,232 

13,815 

8,753,350 

44  660,946 

66,790,506 

22,129,560 

1925 

132 

6,424 

14/J42 

7.416,777 

37.462,602 

56,707,581 

19,244,979 

1927 

137 

6,552 

11,662 

8,102,903 

89,309,353 

60,342,937 

21,033,784 

•  Not  called  for  in  schedule  for  1921. 
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TABLE  XII— U.  S.  CENSUS  STATISTICS  OF  TEXTILE  WEARING  APPAREL  AND  HAT  INDUSTRIES  • 

Thousands  of  dollars 

Wave  Value 

Industry  and  year  Estab-     earners  Primary  Paid  for     Cost  of      Value  of     added  by 

Wearing  apparel  made  from  purchased     lish-     (average    horse       Wages     contract  materials    products     manufac- 
textile   fabrics,    total:  ments     number)    power  \\ork  ture 


1914 

14,953 

530,595 

117,911 

250,114 

<*) 

673,013 

1,297,273 

624,260 

1923 

16,904 

499,433 

332,317 

568,139 

(">          1 

,852  229 

3,443,940 

1,591,731 

1925 

14,883 

466,846 

119,744 

534,824 

(»)          1 

,741,618 

3,243,850 

1,502,231 

1927 
Clothing,    men's,    not    elsewhere    speci- 

10,259 

511,151 

130,587 

590,141 

(h)          1 

,805,240 

3,450,304 

1,651,063 

fied    ° 

1914 

4,830 

173,747 

35,252 

86,828 

37,755 

230,032 

458,211 

228,179 

1923 

4.G07 

194,820 

52,642 

235,487 

130,40,1 

584,804 

1,178,715 

59,3,91  1 

1925 

3,491 

143,511 

33,207 

179,045 

93,048 

471,501 

946,274 

474,773 

1927 
men's    * 

3,562 

146,099 

34,J51 

184,613 

94,388 

447,245 

932,182 

484,937 

Work  clothing  (except  shirts),  men's    d 

1925 

509 

32,821 

33,542 

24,803 

1,242 

85,969 

140,964 

54,994 

1927 

556 

40,612 

11,218 

29,946 

1,436 

85,1,54 

147,289 

62,155 

Clothing,  men's  —  buttonholes 

1914 

139 

672 

*       203 

326 

1 

90 

638 

548 

1923 

37 

334 

105 

409 

19 

103 

804 

701 

1925 

80 

327 

87 

347 

3 

71 

658 

587 

1927 

40 

412 

132 

429 

<*) 

08 

918 

820 

Shirts  . 

1914 

792 

51,972 

17,3  17 

19,170 

5,974 

50,665 

95,815 

45,150 

1923 

934 

51,672 

34,050 

37,943 

17  364 

139,354 

241,331 

101,977 

1925 

840 

49,864 

33,884 

35,674 

36,019 

129,754 

225,963 

90,209 

1927 
Collars,  men's  * 

907 

57,216 

\4,916 

42,998 

(6) 

129,744 

241,650 

111,906 

1914 

35 

10,300 

3,'J59 

4,494 

1,045 

6,566 

18,531 

11,965 

1923 

37 

10,449 

5,050 

7,960 

1,467 

3  8,  .{70 

42.066 

24,297 

1925 

28 

7  187 

4J97 

5,503 

606 

11,792 

27,588 

15,795 

1927 

24 

3,270 

3,1.11 

2,967 

(fc) 

5,867 

13,264 

7,398 

Furnishing  goods,    men's    • 

1914 

551 

22,459 

5,840 

8,416 

3,135 

31,593 

52,453 

20,860 

1923 

454 

18,958 

5,470 

14,810 

3,821 

57,2  J7 

102,952 

45,715 

1925 

439 

21,094 

4,977 

17,438 

4,170 

69.861 

120,808 

51,006 

1927 
Suspenders,  garters,  elastic  v  oven  goods 

534 

25,18.) 

7,190 

22,070 

(6) 

82,839 

145,474 

62,635 

made  from  purchased  webbing    t 

192.J 

100 

.1  458 

809 

2,892 

703 

3  '1,934 

24,297 

10,363 

1925 

9,1 

J.8,15 

870 

3.072 

627 

30  500 

27,504 

11,004 

1927 
Gloves  and  mittens,   innde  of  doth   and 

91 

4,061 

98J 

,1,529 

(b) 

16,200 

26,985 

10,726 

of    cloth    und    leather    combined    ° 

1925 

139 

9,061 

4,102 

5,709 

(») 

17,977 

29,532 

11,554 

1927 

131 

30,296 

4,112 

0,070 

(*) 

17,392 

30,202 

12,810 

Men's  hats  and  caps,  cloth 

1914 

580 

7.322 

1,333 

4,508 

309 

9,268 

38,593 

9,326 

1923 

651 

7,  .11  3 

1,7*2 

9,594 

920 

22,250 

42,811 

20,561 

1925 

579 

(>,552 

1,870 

9,243 

847 

22,099 

4.1,823 

21,124 

1927 

568 

0,,i()0 

1,999 

9,126 

(*) 

20,702 

41,214 

20,512 

Clothing,  -women's    * 

1914 

6,564 

168,907 

27,874 

92,574 

15,844 

252,345 

47.1,888 

221,543 

3923 

7,046 

3'13,195 

27,704 

176  446 

141.7J9 

809  561 

1,400,084 

597,123 

1925 

6,127 

326,  10(i 

24,^36 

175,045 

1  2  8  ,  r)  2  4 

7^4,299 

1,29.1,705 

569,406 

1927 

7,588 

351,459 

30,287 

211,350 

347,902 

809,520 

1,494,401 

684,881 

Corsets  and  allied  garments 

1914 

367 

20,496 

6.9(>2 

7,977 

184 

19,587 

40,551 

20  964 

1923 

236 

10,104 

5  901 

U.258 

132 

38,416 

78,048 

39,632 

3925 

3  85 

14,525 

8  39  \ 

32  394 

KJ 

37.808 

77,115 

39,  .107 

1927 

222 

13,778 

7,819 

12,402 

(») 

35,394 

77,218 

41,824 

Handkerchiefs    * 

1927 

135 

6,659 

2,665 

5,261 

18,205 

33,588* 

13,383 

Millinery  .  i 

1927 
Trimmings  (not  made  in  textile  mills)4 

1,348 

33,311 

7,920 

46,788 

(ft) 

203,490 

209,495 

106,005 

1927 

77  1 

9,495 

3,8(>t 

13,989 

33,1.50 

04,123 

31,073 

Men's  Rlraw  hats    k  l 

1927 
Men's  fur  felt  hats    » 

48 

3,263 

1,554 

4  232 

(h) 

13,783 

21,738 

9,935 

3014 

224 

21,338 

20,774 

12,071 

20 

16  447 

37,350 

20,403 

3925 
1927 

346 
146 

35,156 
15,927 

17,918 
20,  '26 

20,466 
22,887 

(6) 
(b) 

40  124 
51,10-> 

«0,O6G 
99,300 

39,942 
48,195 

Men's  wool-felt  hats    » 

3914 

no 

1  249 

3  091 

600 

(b) 

978 

1,9-14 

969 

3925 

22 

1,854 

2  550 

3,986 

(»> 

S.121 

8,949 

3  826 

3927 

17 

2,185 

2  J22 

2  284 

(ft) 

4,785 

9,382 

4,597 

•  Ench  industry  is  classified  according  to  its  products  or  principal   value       b  Not 
e  Not  including  custom  mude  clothing       Figures  for  1925   nrul    1027   exclude  \\oik 
*  Included   in    "Clothing,   men's,   not  elsewhere  specified"  pnoi   to   192"S 

available 
clothing,   men's. 

•Not  elsewhere  classified     "Gloves  and  mittens,   cloth,"  included  with  men's  furnishing  goods  for  1C14 
'Because  of  a  change  in   classification,  no  comparable  figures  can  be  given   for   1914       Futures  exclude  elas- 
tic fiingicul  goods 


For 


'Not  including  gloves  made  in  textile  mills      This  item  was  under  men's  furnishings  in  1914. 

*  Not   elsev  here    classified     Custom -tailoring   shops    at  e  not  included,   no  matter  how  largo 

4  "Handkerchiefs"  and  "Trimmings"  were  first  treated  as  bepaiate  industries  at  the  census  for  3927  *ur 
prior  censuses  data  for  "Handkerchiefs"  were  included  in  part  in  "Furnishing  goods  men's"  and  in  part  in 
Millinery  and  lace  goods,"  and  data  for  "Tnmmmgs"  were  included  in  "Millinery  and  lace  poods" 

'  Because  of  changes  in  classification  whereby  women's  and  childion's  strau  hats  -\\eio  transferred  to  this 
industry  and  lace  goods  excluded,  no  comparable  figures  can  be  given  for  previous  years  The  production  of 
untrimmed  hots  is  covered,  in  part,  by  other  industry  classifications,  namely,  "Hats,  fur-felt,"  "Hats,  wool-felt  " 
and  Hut*  and  caps,  cloth  " 

k  Because  of  a  change  in  classification,  excluding  women's  nnd  children's  hats,  no  comparable  figures  can  be 
given  for  previous  years.  *  Not  included  m  total  at  top  of  table. 
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yarns  used  are  cotton,  wool,  silk,  rayon,  or  other 
material.  Beginning  with  the  census  of  manu- 
factures for  1923,  the  industry  has  been  divided 
into  four  branches,  namely,  hosiery,  underwear, 
outerwear,  and  knit  cloth.  Each  establishment 
the  output  of  which  figures  in  the  statistics  as  a 
whole  was  assigned  to  one  branch  or  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  its  products.  Some 
overlapping  occurs  among  these  branches,  and 
most  of  the  establishments  manufacture  some 
minor  products  not  normally  belonging  to  the 
industry. 

In  1927  the  total  value  of  production  in  the 
knit-goods  industry  as  a  whole  amounted  to 
$810,020,494,  an  increase  of  about  1  per  cent 
compared  with  1925  and  slightly  more  than  three 
times  the  value  of  the  1914  output,  but  a  decline 
of  4  per  cent  from  the  high  recoid  of  the  industry 
attained  in  1923.  Hosiery  is  the  only  branch  of 
the  knit-goods  industry  in  which  the  value  of  the 
output  in  1927  exceeded  that  of  1923.  Produc- 
tion in  the  hosiery  branch  was  valued  at  $456,- 
913,137  in  1927,  an  increase  of  85  per  cent  over 
1925  and  of  17  per  cent  over  1923.  The  output 
of  the  knit-underwear  industry  in  1927  was  9 
per  cent  less  than  in  1925  and  5  per  cent  below 
1923.  In  the  outerwear  branch,  1927  piodiictiou 
fell  12  per  cent  below  that  of  1925  and  almost 
40  per  cent  below  1923.  The  value  of  the  output 
in  the  knit-cloth  branch  in  1927  increased  6  per 
cent  over  1925,  but  declined  10  per  cent  compared 
with  1923 

Wearing  Apparel.  In  1927,  according  to  the 
census  of  manuiactuiers,  the  United  States  had 
10,259  establishments  employing  511,151  wage 
eai  Tiers  engaged  in  the  pioduction  of  all  classes 
of  textile  wearing  apparel  (other  than  knit  goods, 
fur-felt  hats,  wool-felt  hats,  straw  hats,  and  fur 
goods),  compared  with  14,883  establishments  and 
460,846  wage  earners  in  1925.  These  establish- 
ments reported  a  production  valued  at  $3,456,- 
304,000  in  1927,  an  increase  of  0  5  per  cent  The 
cost  of  the  materials  used  111  manufacture  de- 
clined fiom  54  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
finished  output  in  1925  to  52  per  cent  in  1927. 
There  is  some  duplication  in  this  total  value  due 
to  contiact  work  on  material  furnished  by  other 
establishments.  The  most  important  branch  of 
the  textile  wearmg-appaiel  industry,  from  the 
standpoint  of  value  of  production  is  "women's 
clothing"*  which  in  1927  reported  an  output 
valued  at  $1,494,401,000,  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  over  1925.  The  worneiiVclothing  industry 
is  concentrated  to  a  large  extent  in  8  cities — New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Boston, 
St  Louis,  Ijos  Angeles,  and  Baltimore,  which  to- 
gether produced  91  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction under  this  head.  See  Table  XII  on 
page  1557 

Clothing  Industry.  The  manufacturers  of 
men's,  youths'  and  boys'  clothing  (except  work 
clothing),  the  second  largest  bianch  of  the  wear- 
ing apparel  industry,  leported  a  production 
valued  at  $932,182,000  in  1927,  a  deciease  of  1.5 
per  cent  fiom  1925.  This  industry  is  concen- 
trated to  a  large  extent  in  10  cities — New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  Baltimore,  Cin- 
cinnati, Boston,  Cleveland,  St  Louis,  and  Milwau- 
kee. These  cities  for  1927  reported  83  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  products  for  the  industry. 

In  both  the  men's  arid  women's  clothing 
branches,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
tract work.  In  1927  establishments  in  the 
women's  clothing  industry  paid  $147,902,000  for 
contract  work,  while  establishments  producing 


men's,  youths',  and  boys'  clothing  paid  $94,388,* 
000. 

^  According  to  the  census,  the  value  of  produc- 
tion in  1927  showed  increases  over  1925  in  other 
wearing  apparel  industries  as  follows:  Men's 
furnishing  goods;  fur-felt  hats;  shirts;  men's 
work  clothing,  except  shirts;  wool-felt  hats; 
glo\es  and  mittens  made  of  cloth  and  of  cloth 
and  leather  combined ;  and  corsets  and  allied  gar- 
ments. The  output  of  the  men's  straw  hat  and 
the  millinery  industries  for  1927  apparently 
showed  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  output.  The 
production  of  the  men's  collar  industry  decreased 
52  per  cent  from  1925  and  the  output  of  cloth 
hats  and  caps,  and  of  suspenders,  garters,  and 
elastic  woven  goods  also  declined  slightly. 

There  are  available  data  on  wearing  apparel 
(not  knit)  for  1928  in  the  form  of  the  monthly 
statistics  of  garments  cut.  Reports  of  730  iden- 
tical establishments  manufacturing  men's  and 
bovs'  gannents  to  the  Census  Bureau  indicated 
that  the  total  number  of  suits  cut  in  1928,  22,- 
504,000,  decreased  7.1  per  cent  irom  24,241,000  in 
1927,  while  the  number  of  ovei coats  out,  5,147,- 
000  in  1928,  declined  7  7  per  cent  from  5,579,000 
in  1927.  The  number  of  sepaiate  trousers  cut  by 
these  establishments  totaled  21,800,000,  11.7  pe'i 
cent  less  than  in  1927. 

The  Census  Bureau  also  reported  that  264  es- 
tablishments in  1927  produced  725  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  of  the  men's-woik-clothing  in- 
dustry. In  11)28  these  establishments  reported 
the  following  garments  cut-  Men's  and  boys' 
overalls,  48,100,000;  children's  play  suits,  ovei- 
alls  ,etc  ,  3,500,000,  work  pants  dnd'bieeches,  13,- 
800,000;  coats  and  all  other  garments,  1,680,000. 

See  COTTON;  RAYON;  SILK;  and  WOOL. 

THABATJD,  ta'ro',  JEAN  (1877-  )  and 
J£ROME  (1874-  ).  Fiench  brothers  who 
wrote  novels  in  collaboration  (see  VOL.  XXII). 
They  A>vere  awarded  the  (Hi  and  Prix  de  Litteia- 
tuic  of  the  Fiench  Academy  in  1910.  Their  later 
\\oiks  include  La  ne  ct  la  moit  de  Dcroulede 
(1914)  ;  L'Ombre  dr  la  Croix  (1917)  ,  Ifabat ;  ou 
Lc,f  hfincs  Af  moraines  (1918),  In  Royaume  de 
THcu  (1920),  Matiaknh  (1920)  Quaml  lsra<  I 
cut  rot,  a  history  of  Hungary  from  1807  (1921)  ; 
La  Jtandotincc  dc  Raw  ha  J)iouf  ( 1922)  ;  I/ An  pro- 
chain  a  Jerusalem  (1924);  Jfemles-rous  espag- 
nols  (1925);  Un  dramc  de  Vautomne,  sketches, 
Notre  cher  Pcguy  (1920)  ;  and  Mrs  anntcs  chez 
Harris  (1928).  Many  of  these  books  weie  trans- 
lated into  English.  Consult  Le  roman  nouveau, 
by  Jules  Beitaut  (1920)  and  Le  vwtorieux  XX9 
Siccle,  by  Pierre  Moreau  (1925). 

THEATRE,  AMKRICAN  AND  ENGLISH.  The 
World  War  seived  neither  to  unsettle  nor  greatly 
to  affect  the  Ameiicari  theatre  during  the  early 
months  of  its  progress  in  1914;  but  it  served 
rather  to  feed  the  theatre  emotionally  and  to  de- 
mand nothing  of  it  in  rctuin.  America,  having 
settled  upon  a  determined  neutiality,  openly  en- 
dorsed by  all  business  that  might  be  affected  by 
any  different  policy,  was  outwardly  taking  the 
War  in  its  stride.  The  business  of  the  theatre 
throughout  the  country  proceeded  with  its  ac- 
customed casualness. 

The  times  were,  however,  ripe  for  change.  For 
too  many  years,  with  an  amiability  characteris- 
tic of  a  satisfied  people,  American  playgoers  had 
accepted  what  had  been  provided  for  them  in  the 
way  of  theatre  entertainment  without  protest. 
The  murmurings  of  a  revolt  against  an  accepted 
routine,  however,  were  already  beginning  to  be 
heard.  There  was  a  definite  hunger  for  novelty; 
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also  a  recurring  questioning  as  to  why  the  Con- 
tinental theatre  should  have  been  permitted  so 
completely  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  theatre 
in  the  matter  of  successful  and  interesting  experi- 
ment. 

A  fluttering  straw  in  the  wind,  giving  indica- 
tions that  changes  were  imminent,  was  the  early 
production  of  a  melodrama,  On  Trial.  This 
piece,  wntten  hy  Elmer  Reizenstein  (now  Rice), 
violated  moHt  of  the  rules  of  drama turgy  that 
had  been  handed  down  vaiiously  from  the  days 
of  Aristotle.  Its  author,  encouiaged  by  Arthur 
Hopkins,  the  producer,  had  dared  adopt  what 
was  becoming  familiarly  known  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  motion  picture  (then,  as  now,  ad- 
mitted Htruggling  through  the  days  of  its  infancy 
as  an  art),  as  the  "flash-"  or  "cut-back"  feature. 
By  its  use,  a  dramatic  story  could  literally  be 
told  backward. 

Thus,  in  On  Trial,  a  man  who  had  confessed 
the  cnme  of  murder  was  being  forced  th tough  a 
perfunctory  examination,  which  nix  mid  gjve  the 
State  the  propel  legal  excuse  for  hanging  him. 
As  the  first  witness  called  by  the  defense  took 
the  stand  and  began  her  testimony,  the  scene 
was  "blacked  out"  and  the  testimony  enacted 
For  each  change  of  witnesses,  a  leturn  to  the 
courtroom  was  made,  and  the  trial  icsumed. 
When  the  end  of  the  play  was  leached,  the  moti- 
vating cause  of  the  murder,  occiiirmg  yoais  be- 
fore, had  been  revealed,  suflieient  justification 
for  the  crime  to  satisfy  the  jury  bad  been  ad- 
duced, and  the  expected  happy  ending  made  pos- 
sible As  the  production  of  On  Trial  was  finan- 
cially a  complete  success,  a  convincing  aigumeiit 
against  a  slavish  adheience  to  any  particular 
form  of  drama  bad  been  given  producers,  and  a 
certain  fieedom  of  imrvement,  at  least,  luid  been 
established  in  the  tbeatie 

This  same  season,  too,  a  definite  step  forward 
was  taken  in  the  matter  of  establishing  a  new 
standard  of  beauty  in  stage  settings.  This,  too, 
was  directly  ti  area  hie  to  the  woild  conflict,  be- 
ing the  creation  of  Joseph  Uiban,  a  War  refugee, 
who  had  been  the  scenic  design ei  for  the  Beig 
Theatre  in  Vienna  Landing  in  America,  Uibaii 
had  become,  after  some  stiuggle,  the  aitistic 
director  of  the  Boston  Opeia  House,  and  made 
tentative  advances  in  the  direction  of  New  York. 
Ho  was  one  of  a  school  that  plead  for  imagina- 
tion and  simplicity,  as  opposed  to  an  attempted 
icalism  in  scenic  design.  He  was  a  modem  who 
stopped  tins  side  of  imprebsionisni,  yet  advanced 
far  enough  to  bring  a  fieshened  beauty  to  a 
fading  type  of  stage  picture 

Geoige  C.  Tylei,  as  executive  head  of  Liebler 
&  Co.,  a  play-producing  firm  that  had  known 
gioat  prospenty  but  had  fallen  upon  trying 
days,  had  this  season  lisked  practically  all  bis 
firm's  diminishing  capital  on  a  single  production 
This  was  Edward  Sheldon's  The  (Jtarden  of  Para- 
dise, based  on  tha  Hans  Christian  Andersen  fairy 
stoiy,  The  Little  Mermaid.  Urban  was  engaged 
to  do  the  setting,  and,  this  being  bis  introduc- 
tion to  theatrical  New  York,  he  gaA  e  his  best  ef- 
foits  to  it.  The  result  was  beautifully  effective, 
but  the  play  failed  and  cairied  Liebler  &  Co.  to 
the  bankruptcy  court  in  its  tiain.  Florenz  Zieg- 
feld,  having  achieved  a  mounting  reputation  at 
the  time  for  the  attractiveness  of  his  annual 
Follies  exhibits,  bought  the  settings  Urban  had 
made  for  The  Garden  of  Paradise.  He  used  some 
of  them  to  decorate  a  roof  theatre  in  which  he  in- 
troduced the  Midnight  Frolic.  Others  were  put 
into  the  current  Follies.  More  important,  Mr. 
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Ziegfeld  signed  a  term  contract  with  Mr.  Urban, 
which  gave  this  artist  not  only  a  New  York  foot- 
ing, but  a  prestige  upon  which  he  has  builded 
steadily  ever  since.  The  Urban  influence,  ante- 
dating that  of  Leon  Bakst  and  the  Diaghliev 
ballet,  has  played  a  definite  and  significant  part 
in  redecorating  the  stages  of  the  American  thea- 
tre. 

Other  War  influences  followed  more  rapidly  ^  as 
the  conflict  continued.  Granville  Barker  and 
Lillah  McCarthy,  leaders  of  a  divisional  part 
of  the  London  theatre,  brought  their  company 
to  New  York  in  late  January,  1915,  and  began 
with  productions  of  Shaw's  Androclcs  and  the 
Lion  and  The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife, 
by  Anatole  France,  a  season  which  included  also 
Mr.  Barker's  excessively  modern  revival  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (with  golden  fairies), 
and  a  revival  of  Shaw's  The  Doctor's  Dilem- 
ma Enmnuel  Reicher  arrived  from  Berlin  and, 
despite  a  lessening  interest  in  neutrality,  man- 
aged several  icvivals,  notably  one  of  Hauptman's 
The  Weavers,  that  were  measurably  inspirational. 

A  A  ear  latei,  the  importation  of  the  Diaghliev 
Ballet  Russe,  with  its  impressive  corps  and  its 
excessively  brilliant  color  schemes,  created  by 
Leon  Bakst,  introduced  another  startling  note 
in  the  native  thcatie  Sir  Beerbohm  Tree  also 
was  forced  into  a  foreign  tour  that  year,  present- 
ing a  notable  revhal  of  Henry  VI11,  and  doing 
se\cral  festival  performances  of  Shakespeai ean 
excerpts 

Meantime,  the  New  York  theatre  continued  a 
generally  dull  routine.  It  was  in  1916,  however, 
that  an  oigamxatiori  known  as  the  Washington 
Squaie  Placers  was  bom.  Amateur  in  makeup, 
tins  oigani/ation  established  a  vogue  foi  onginal 
pioduetions  of  one-act  plays  iri  an  obscurely 
placed  theatre  known  as  the  Bandbox  The  gioup 
later  moved  into  the  ceiitie  of  theatrical  activity, 
but  failed  \\lien  America  entered  the  War  and 
took  most  of  its  young  men. 

Three  jears  later,  on  the  occasion  of  this  band's 
reorganisation,  the  beginnings  of  the  present 
Tbeatie  Guild  weie  established.  By  1929  the 
Theatre  Guild  bad  leceived  the  suppo'it  of  30,000 
snbsciibeis  and  tenanted  its  own  theatre,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $750,000,  by  popular  subscription. 
It  also  holds  temporary  leases  on  peveial  other 
tbeaties,  to  which  a  continuing  Guild  success  ig 
transfened  when  the  home  theatre  is  needed  for 
other  productions. 

A  growing  apprehension  concerning  the  Euro- 
pean conflict,  the  developing  camps  of  neutrals 
and  allies,  served  to  diveit  attention  from  the 
theatie  in  1915-16.  Little  that  was  worthy  was 
wiitten  or  piodnced.  The  older  stars  fell  back 
on  revivals,  the  veteran  William  Gillette  emeig- 
ing  from  an  inactive  past  to  bring  back  Sher- 
lock Holmes  and  Nccrct  Net  vice,  K.  H.  Sothern 
going  back  as  far  as  his  father's  Lord  Dundreary. 
James  K  Hackett  and  Viola  Allen  levived  Mac- 
beth, and  both  the  Fiskes  and  Sir  Beerbobm  Tree 
did  The  J/rrry  Wire?  of  Windsor.  The -late  Tom 
Wise  was  the  Falstaff  of  the  Fiske  revival,  and 
Henrietta  Crosman  the  Mistress  Fold 

The  next  two  seasons  in  the  theatre  were  hectic 
with  the  excitements  of  War.  Soldier  shows, 
benefits,  war  dramas  dominated  and  colored  the 
scene.  Still,  so  far  removed  was  America  from 
direct  contact  with  the  scene  of  action  that  some- 
thing of  the  normal  routine  of  the  theatre  was 
maintained.  It  was  the  season  of  1916-17  that 
welcomed  avidly  such  obvious  pieces  of  the  thea- 
tre aw  Turn  to  the  Right  and  The  Thirteenth 
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Chair.  This,  too,  was  the  season  that  brought 
Lionel  Barrymore  back  to  the  stage  in  associa- 
tion with  his  brother  John.  With  Constance 
Collier,  the  Barrymores  pioduced  Du  Maurier's 
Peter  Ibbetson  with  consideiable  success. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  forced  again  to  replenish  the 
funds  with  which  she  had  hoped  to  end  her  days 
in  comparative  peace  and  plenty,  came  to  America 
for  a  short  toui  with  a  series  of  one-act  plays, 
including  La  Mort  de  Cleopdtre,  L'JIoloeaiutte, 
Du  Thtdtre  du  Champ  D'llonneur,  and  lleeube. 
Sir  Beerbohm  Tree  extended  his  stay  thiough  a 
revival  of  the  Thackeiay  adaptation,  Colonel 
Newcome. 

A  troupe  of  Spanish  dancers,  having  stiried 
Havana,  came  to  New  York  in  a  hastily  organized 
revue,  The  Land  of  Joy,  and  thus  contact  was 
preserved  with  Anieiica's  inactive,  as  well  as 
active,  allies.  Red  Cioss  benefits  were  logically 
a  distinguishing  fcatuie  of  the  time.  Oiganiz- 
ing  an  all-star  company  to  piesent  the  Hartley 
Manners  war  drama,  Out  Thcte,  in  which  Ijau- 
lette  Taylor  had  played  successfully,  George  C. 
Tyler  took  the  aggregation  as  far  we^t  as  Chi- 
cago and  added  appioximately  $750,000  to  the 
war  chest  of  this  national  charity. 

America's  comparatively  shoit  participation  in 
the  War  had  developed  an  inteiest  in  war  plays, 
but  had  given  playwiights  but  little  time  to 
foster  it.  The  close  of  the  conflict  found  the 
stage  cluttered  with  diamas  of  military  conflict 
and  influence  of  various  kinds,  and  a  diminishing 
interest  in  war  plays  on  the  part  of  the  celebrant 
public.  A  natuial  reaction  towaid  the  cheeiful 
and  imaginative  diama  favored  the  success  of 
a  piece  called  Li(jh1nm\  which  the  late  Frank 
Bacon  played  foi  the  succeeding  live  years;  a 
production  of  Barne's  Dear  ttrutus,  with  \\illiam 
Gillette  the  star  of  the  cast;  a  Winthiop  Ames 
production  of  Maeteilmck's  The  Beirolhal,  and 
an  elaborate  staging  of  The  Redemption,  with 
John  Baiiymoie  as  its  star 

A  year  later,  the  actor  s,  icflecting  the  temper  of 
the  times,  had  started  a  small  war  of  their  own. 
This  was  the  actors'  strike  of  1910-20  which, 
conducted  by  the  Actors'  .Equity  Association,  con- 
tinued for  a  pound  of  five  weeks  and  was  finally 
settled  by  arbitration  By  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment, the*  actors  gained  salary  adjustments  giant- 
ing  them  pay  for  reheaisals  after  a  ceitain 
penod,  pay  for  extia  peiformances  during  the 
lun  of  the  play,  full  pay  for  such  periods  as 
Holy  Week  and  the  week  before  Christmas  if 
they  weie  asked  to  play,  and  other  minoi  conces- 
sions The  managers  also  were  given  certain  con- 
tract guarantees  by  Equity  and  the  result  of  the 
strike  was  spoken  of  as  a  peace  without  victory. 
The  actois,  however,  did  most  of  the  smiling 

Significant  diamas  pioduced  after  the  ending 
of  the  actors'  strike  included  the  Arthur  Hop- 
kins production  of  Scm  Benelh's  The  Jest,  with 
John  Bairymore  establishing  more  firmly  his 
ranking  position  as  the  outstanding  male  star  of 
the  American  stage;  the  importation  of  John 
Drinkwatcr's  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ethel  Barry- 
moie'n  success  with  Zoe  Akiri's  Declasse,  the  pro- 
duction of  Eugene  O'Neill's  first  full-length  play, 
Rei/ond  the  Horizon,  and  the  most  successful  of 
the  post-war  plays,  James  Forbes*  The  Famous 
Mrs.  Fair. 

The  trend  and  content  of  one  theatre  season 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  another.  The  ap- 
proach toward,  and  the  letrcat  from,  the  bold- 
nesses of  the  Restoration  drama,  for  example, 
were  subject  to  the  influences  of  many  theatre 


seasons.  Similarly,  there  was  a  certain  defiance 
of  spirit,  a  certain  demand  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, in  the  drama  born  of  post- war  influences, 
which  was  eventually  to  be  felt  in  the  theatre; 
but,  thiough  the  yeais  from  1920-21,  to  those 
of  1923-24,  its  development  was  by  suggestion 
rather  than  statement.  It  was  in  1920-21  that 
Eugene  O'Neill's  Emperor  Jones  called  renewed 
attention  to  his  inteiest  in  new  dramatic  forms, 
but  a  year  later,  he  swung  back  to  Anna  Christie, 
which,  aside  fiom  a  ceitain  frankness  of  theme, 
ran  true  to  the  traditional  melodianiatic  struc- 
ture. Arthur  Hopkins  \entuied  to  test  the  pro- 
gressive temper  of  the  times  by  doing  a  somewhat 
fantastically  abstiact  production  of  Macbeth, 
with  a  setting  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  and  with 
Lionel  Barrymore  in  the  leading  role.  It  proved 
a  quick,  and,  in  several  respects,  a  healthy  fail- 
uie.  The  same  season,  David  Belasco,  in  the 
cause  of  the  older  theatie,  tossed  a  fortune  away 
with  a  handsomely  staged  but  artistically  frail 
production  of  Racha  Gmtry's  Debureau. 

Theie  was  piogieHs  noted  in  Owen  Davis's  The 
Detour,  much  the  best  study  of  chaiaeter  the 
mastei  of  molodiama  had  wiitten;  in  Gilbert 
Emery's  seal  clung  study  of  misleading  character 
values  in  a  post-war  piece  called  The  Hero;  in 
Aithur  Kichnifin's  study  of  the  domestic  middle- 
class  struggle  111  New  j'eisey  called  Ambush,  and 
111  O'Neill'.s  fuithei  venture  into  fantasy  that 
should  sting  and  satm/.e  with  The  Hairy  Ape. 

A  year  later,  the  Theatie  Guild  had  advanced 
to  such  a  position  of  financial  stability  that  it 
felt  safe  in  producing  Georg  Kaisei's  From  Moi^n 
to  Midtnght,  thus  strengthening  the  faith  of  its 
following  in  certain  asserted  vntues  of  the  Con- 
tinental theatie  and  ericoui aging  the  more  pro- 
gieshive  of  its  (the  Guild's)  would-be  imitators 
Mr.  Daxis  followed  The  Detour,  a  popular  failure, 
with  Icebound,  a  model ately  popular  success 
which  won  him  a  Vulit/er  Pri/e;  and  Mori  is  Gest, 
aided  by  the  suppoit  and  sympathy  of  art's  gen- 
eious  pation,  Otto  Kalin,  imported  the  famed 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  from  Russia. 

Belief  in  a  possible  renaissance  of  the  native 
theatie  was  considerably  stimulated  by  these 
events.  The  new  theatre,  its  adherents  insisted, 
should  be  a  theatre  that  should  be  emancipated 
in  matteis  of  traditional  romance  and  sentiment, 
and  revitah/ed  by  scenic  settings  that  should 
stiive  to  excite  the  imagination  in  place  of  merely 
satisfying  the  eye  or  aiousing  primitive  n  dm  na- 
tion for  realistic  reproduction.  The  perfected 
ensemble  work  of  the  Russians  became  the  text 
of  many  ciitical  seimons. 

Meantime,  tho  old  theatre  was  represented  by 
the  hugely  popular  success  of  John  Colton  and 
Clemence  Randolph's  If  a  in,  in  \\hich  Jeanne 
Eagels  played  foi  four  successive  years,  John 
Bairyrnore's  successful  debut  as  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  and  John  Galsworthy's  sanely  balanced 
argument  in  a  racial  drama  culled  Loyalties. 

Mr.  (Jest  continued  his  ministrations  to  the 
artistic  soul  of  the  drama  in  America  by  impoit- 
ing,  again  with  Mi.  Kali  11*8  aid,  the  Max  Rein- 
haidt  pioduction  of  The  Ahraele,  which  tiaus- 
foimed  the  one-time  New  Theatie  (renamed  the 
Century  )  into  the  cathedral-like  home  of  a  dra- 
matic sensation  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  a  sum, 
incidentally,  later  recoveied  when  The  Miracle 
was  given  certain  festival  revivals  in  other  Amer- 
ican cities. 

The  advancing  newcomers  were  represented  in 
the  theatre  the  same  season  by  the  arrival  of 
Maxwell  Anderson  with  White  Desert,  a  rather 
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distinguished  failure,  and  George  Kelly  with  The 
Show-off,  a  rousing  popular  comedy  success.  A 
number  of  drama  critics,  in  fact,  insisted  The 
Show-off  should  have  been  given  the  Pulitzer 
award  in  place  of  H ell-bent -fcr- Heaven,  Hatcher 
Hughes'  drama  of  religious  bigotiy  in  the  South, 
which  was  that  year  the  main  committee's  selec- 
tion. 

The  most  definite  success  won  by  the  emanci- 
pators of  the  drama  fiom  the  traditional  conven- 
tions came  in  the  season  of  1024— 2.">,  when  the 
Laurence  Stall  ings  and  Maxwell  Anderson  What 
I'rice  (Horyf  blasted  the  old-time  war  play  of 
romantic  heioics  out  of  tlie  theatio  and  estab- 
lished a  new  record  in  the  free  employment  of 
soldiers'  oaths  spoken  in  mixed  company.  The 
strike  for  freedom  was  fuitlior  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  Sidney  Howard's  Thry  Knew  What 
They  Wanted,  which  was  given  the  Pulit/er  awaid 
and  which  also  carried  the  cause  of  on  embar- 
rassing but  ti  ue  speech  a  little  farther.  The 
failure  of  Charles  Dillmghnin  to  convince  the 
play-going  public  that  it  should  be  interested  in 
the  pel foi manres  of  Mniihn  Miller  an  Bairie's 
deathless  Pder  Pan,  was  another  stiaw  flutter- 
ing in  the  winds  of  the  tune,  and  the  interest 
in  a  highly  model nistie  and  slightly  fantastic 
din  ma,  Processional,  \\ritttin  by  John  Howard 
Lavvson,  and  produced  by  the  Theatie  Guild,  was 
another.  Peter  died  peacefully  (the  memory  of 
Maude  Adams  still  Ii\ed),  and  Pt  occasional  lin- 
geied  intcieHtingly,  though  not  for  long 

The  Stallings-Anderson  success  with  What 
Price  (Horn?  inspired  the  same  two  to  write,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  to  pioduee,  two  other  dramas  of 
histoiie  backgiound — one,  First  Flight*  i  elating 
an  experience  of  the  younger  Andicw  Jackson, 
and  the  othei,  The  Kuccanccr,  which  followed 
bold  Capt.  Hairy  Moigan  through  an  adventuie 
lia\  ing  to  do  with  the  sacking  of  Panama  City. 
Unfortunately  foi  the  successful  continuance  of 
the  collaboration,  neither  of  these  plays  proved 
a  success. 

Mr.  O'Neill  continued  his  experiments  and  his 
development  as  a  stiongly  individualized  drama- 
tist by  adding  The  Fountain  and  The  (,'reat  God 
Brown  to  his  output;  Geoige  Kelly  iol lowed  The 
fallow-off  with  a  senous  diaina  about  an  unlovely 
woman  called  Craig's  Wife  (the  Pnht/er  win- 
ner) ;  Horace  JLi  \eright  adventured  with  a  mod- 
ern-dress production  of  Hamlet,  in  which  Basil 
Sidney  played  the  pi  nice;  and  Kva  Lc  Gallienne, 
realising  an  ambition  to  do  things  independently 
in  the  theatie,  established  the  beginnings  of  what 
has  since  become  the  Civic  Repertoiy  Theatre 
with  revivals  of  Ibsen's  John  Gabriel  Borkman 
and  The  Master  Builder. 

By  the  season  of  1920-27,  the  demand  for  a 
revolution  of  sorts  in  theatie  entertainment  had 
changed  to  considerable  extent  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  plays  pioduced,  and  had  emboldened 
authors  to  speak  their  minds  and  their  sex  themes 
plainly;  but  there  was  also  a  leaven  of  common 
sense  and  common  taste  that  held  the  theatre 
pietty  close  to  its  older  levels.  Two  of  the 
outstanding  successes  of  this  year  weie  the  Philip 
Dunning-George  Abbott  night-club  melodrama, 
Broadway,  and  Maurine  VSatkm's  satire  of  Chi- 
cago criminal  courts  called  Chicago  Dreiser's 
The  American  Tragedy,  dramatized  by  Philip 
Kearney;  Maxwell  Anderson's  Satut  day's  Chil- 
dren, Robert  Emmet  Sherwood's  humanized  his- 
torical satire,  The  Road  to  Rome,  also  were 
beloved  of  the  people.  Miss  Le  Gallienne  found 
a  success  in  Sierra's  The  Ciadle  Song  just  in 


time  to  save  her  Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  and 
Walter  Hampden  produced  an  Arthur  Goodrich- 
Rose  Palmer  version  of  Browning's  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  under  the  title  of  Caponssachi, 
with  gieat  satisfaction  to  both  himself  and  MB 
following. 

At  the  same  time,  the  police  of  New  York  City 
saw  fit  to  raid  a  Bourget-Hornblow  version  of 
The  Caphvc,  together  with  two  other  offending 
dramas;  and  an  oil  millionaire  named  Davis  not 
only  paid  for  many  hundreds  of  performances  of 
a  play  called  The  ladder,  but  gave  his  show 
free  to  the  public  the  greater  pait  of  the  tune. 
It  was  not  a  bad  play,  but  the  houses  continued 
empty. 

Nor  did  the  season  following  bring  further 
satisfaction  to  the  defenders  of  the  progressive 
order.  Only  the  production  of  O'Neill's  Ktrange 
Interlude  \iolated  the  older  routine  of  the  thea- 
tre. Tina  play,  revolutionaiy  in  thought  and 
form,  pioved  aniayingly  successful  Mr  Gest, 
still  active  in  the  cause  of  the  Continental  pro- 
giessives,  brought  Max  Reinhardt  back  with  a 
majority  of  that  famous  directors  German  ac- 
tors, and  again  at  the  Centuiv  staged  the  German 
version  of  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Danton's  Tod,  and  Jedermann,  following 
later  \\ith  intimate  chaiacter  studies  in  which 
Alexander  Moissi  was  featured. 

The  Theatre  Guild  also  won  success  with  an 
all-Negro  diauui,  a  diamntization  by  Du  Bose 
lleywaid  and  Mrs.  Hey \\ard  of  tlie  former's 
novel,  1'oigii,  but  the  moie  popular  successes  of 
the  yeai  included  those  of  Bur1<jn<iuc%  a  back-stage 
nielocliama  of  tlie  cheapei  tlieaties  (loquettr,  a 
touching  domestic  tiagedy  of  the  South;  The 
Trial  of  Mar}/  Dugan,  the"  courtroom  adventures 
of  a  Follies  girl,  following  the  violent  death  of 
her  paiainoui,  made  no\el  by  the  treatment  of 
its  couitiooin  setting,  and  various  musical  com- 
edies extiavugeiitly  staged  by  Florenz  Ziegfeld, 
including  Khow  Boat,  tiosalie,  and  The  Three 
Musketeers. 

The  fact  that  the  new  theatre,  with  all  its 
boasted  freedom,  now  offeied  quite  as  little 
satisfying  faie  as  it  had  offered  before,  turned 
the  attention  of  those  who  had  reduced  the  pro- 
duction of  plajs  to  a  puiely  commercial  basis 
toward  the  onrushing  "talkie."  The  phonograph 
had  been  successfully  synchronized  with  the  ani- 
mated sci ceii  diania  and  the  novelty  was  proving 
a  highly  profitable  combination.  The  last  months 
of  1928  level  berated  with  predictions  that  the 
legitimate  theatre  was  doomed,  that  a  new  type 
of  enteitttinment  was  in  process  of  creation,  and 
that  the  spoken  drama  was  gradually  to  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Those  who  held  to  the  conviction  that  so  long 
as  the  human  uige  was  for  human  contact  the 
legitimate  diama  would  endure  answered  the 
"talkie"  visionaries  with  a  spirit  that  lacked 
nothing  in  earnestness  but  a  little  something 
in  confidence.  So  many  amazing  things  had 
happened  in  a  startled  world  that  prophets  were 
content  to  remain  unhonoied  even  in  their  own 
countries. 

So  far  as  the  English  theatre  is  concerned, 
the  War  naturally  settled  with  depiessing  sud- 
denness upon  all  the  serious  activities  in  1914, 
calling  a  halt  to  such  piomising  movements  as 
that  of  the  lepcrtory  theatre  and  to  the  project 
of  a  national  theatre  as  a  Shakespeare  memo- 
rial in  London. 

"Exceptions  to  this  rule  of  doldrums."  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  edition  of  this 
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SUPPLEMENT,  "were  the  rebirth,  after  discourag- 
ing struggle,  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Players, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Archibald  Flower  and 
other  Stratford  citizens,  and  the  guidance  of 
W.  Bridges-Adams,  the  president,  and  scarcely 
appreciated  efforts  of  the  Everyman  Theatre  in 
Hampstead,  and  of  the  Old  Vic  south  of  the 
Thames  in  London;  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre,  sole  survivor  of 
the  promising  provinicial  movement  that  included 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  before  the 
War.  For  the  most  pait,  however,  the  chief  con- 
cern of  these  theatres  was  the  revival  of  classic 
plays. 

"Among  British  playwrights,  likewise,  the  ten- 
year  period  was  discouragingly  fruitless  Ber- 
nard Shaw  alone  preserved  the  reputation  of  the 
group,  for,  without  counting  short  sketches,  he 
added  to  his  canon  such  major  works  as  Heart- 
break House,  pungent  and  bitter  commentary 
on  the  futility  of  the  War;  Back  to  Methuselah, 
mastodonic  summary  of  human  civilization  in 
five  pa^ts;  and  Saint  Joan,  upest  flower  of  his 
incisive  intellect  and  imagination.  John  Gals- 
worthy comes  second,  with  The  Skin  Game 
and  Loyalties  as  his  most  notable  conti  ibutions 
to  the  depiction  of  contemporary  human  psy- 
chology on  the  stage.  Of  the  elder  h'guies,  Bar- 
rie  wrought  with  his  old  skill  in  The  Legend  of 
Leonora  and  Dear  Brutus  and  less  successfully 
in  Mary  Rose,  while  Pineio's  The  Enchanted 
Cottage  is  almost  the  sole  faint  lemmdei  of  the 
position  he  held  through  the  decades  that  bounded 
the  turn  of  the  century.  No  playwright  of  the 
first  order  emerged  fiorn  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration unless  it  be  Cleinence  Dane,  whose  A  Bill 
of  Divorcement  was  not  matched  by  her  later 
Will  Shakespeare  On  the  Irish  side,  Lennox 
Robinson  alone  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  early 
days  when  the  Abbey  Theatre,  with  Synge  as 
its  most  priceless  treasure,  was  holding  out  hope 
of  a  renaissance  of  English  diania  Robinson's 
output  was  meagre,  but  The  Lost  Leader  and 
The  White-Headed  Boy  indicated  that  more 
would  still  be  heard  from  him." 

The  season  of  1923-24,  however,  developed 
something  of  a  rebirth  of  interest  in  the  better 
drama.  It  was,  for  one  thing,  a  gieat  year 
for  the  veteran  stimulator,  Geoige  Bernard  Shaw. 
His  Saint  Joan  had  a  long  and  most  piosperous 
run,  and  even  the  unwieldly  Back  to  Methuselah 
was  not  only  successfully  given  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  but  two  sections  of  this  five-part  play 
were  later  revived.  Two  theatiea  had  Shaw 
repertory  seasons,  and  those  stage  societies  fre- 
quently organized  to  ciioumvent  the  British  cen- 
sor of  plays,  as  well  as  to  experiment  and  en- 
courage the  newer  drama,  weie  notably  active. 

Popular  approval  was  given  E  Temple  Thurs- 
ton's  Judas  Iscariot,  two  Frederick  Lonsdale 
dramas,  The  Fake  and  Spring  Cleaning,  Noel 
Coward's  unpleasant  but  exciting  Vortex,  and 
John  Galsworthy's  Old  English  There  were  the 
usual  unsuccessful  attempts  to  create  an  interest 
in  American  comedies,  Owen  Davis's  The  Nervous 
Wreck,  George  Kelly's  The  Show-off,  and  W.  A. 
McGuire's  Six-Cylinder  Love  suffeiing  compara- 
tively quick  failuies. 

"It  must  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
hundreds  of  new  plays  brought  out  seemed  hardly 
worth  the  pains  and  money  lavished  upon  them, 
wrote  Louis  Henry  Jacobson  of  the  season  follow- 
ing; "and  also  that  some  of  them  went  far  past 
the  limit  of  what  the  gentle  Shaw  has  rooingly 
called  unpleasant."  The  dearth  of  worth-while 


drama  by  English  writers  gave  impetus  to  the 
success  of  several  American  experiments.  These 
included  two  of  Lulu  Vollmer's  character  studies 
of  the  South,  Sun-up  and  The  Shame  Woman, 
the  former  achieving  an  extended  run;  the  Frank 
Bacon-Wmchell  Smith  Lightnin',  the  Colton- 
Randolph  Rain,  and  O'Neill's  Emperor  Jones.  Of 
native  productions,  Sean  O'Casey's  Juno  and  the 
Pay  cock  came  in  for  greatest  praise.  Lonsdale's 
The  Last  of  Mrs.  Chcyney  was  popular,  also 
Ashley  Duke's  Man  With  a  Load  of  Mischief,  and 
Michael  Aden's  Green  Eat.  American  musical 
comedies  also  had  a  new  popularity  with  the 
importation  of  Rose-Mane  and  No,  No  Nanette, 
and  the  Chariot  revues  were  a  topical  rage. 

There  has  been,  duimg  these  later  years,  a 
in  a  iked  increase  in  both  the  activities  of  the 
Little  Theaties  and  the  interest  in  community 
drama  in  Britain,  thanks  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  British  Diama  League.  On  two  occa- 
sions, the  British  Little  Theaties  have  sent  con- 
testants to  the  American  Little  Theatie  Tourna- 
ment and  in  each  instance  carried  away  puzes. 

Galsworthy's  success  with  Escape  and  Clem- 
ence  Dane's  Granite  weie  pioperly  appieciated; 
Berkeley  Square,  exti acted  fiom  the  Homy  James 
stoiy  by  James  Baldeibton  and  J.  C  Squne,  and 
Maigaret  Kennedy's  The  Constant  Nymph  were 
populai  The  Ameiican  invasion  continued  v\ith 
Craven's  The  First  Year,  Aveiy  Ilopwood's  The 
Gold  Diggers  and  The  Best  People,  and  the  Glea- 
aon-Taber  /«  Zat  tfol',  Lady  lie  Good,  with  the 
Astairea,  Sunny,  and  a  colored  troupe  singing 
Blackbirds  and  teaturing  the  late  Floience  Mills, 
amused  London  playgoers  biiefly  and  irritated 
English  ciitics  geneially. 

The  diiiina  oi  bex  themes  has  played  a  part 
in  recent  London  seasons  as  it  has  in  those  of 
New  Yoik  Plays  have  been  classified  as  shock- 
ing by  reviewers  and  pationized  as  exciting  by 
a  new  bleed  of  sensation-seekcis.  These  have 
included  Hop  wood's  adaptation,  The  Garden  of 
Eden,  Miles  Mallebon's  The  Fanatics,  Simon  Gan- 
tillon's  Maya,  Edouaid  Bourdet's  La  Prisonnicre, 
and  Edgar  Middleton's  Potiphar's  Wife.  Sidney 
Howard's  The  Silver  Cord,  and  the  Jewish  The 
Dybbuk  were  accepted  as  impressive  diama  in 
London  and  there  was  a  levived  interest  in  the 
plays  of  Stimdberg  Broadway  has  been  a  re- 
cent American  success,  and  the  Dreiser-Kearney 
An  American  Tragedy  was  briefly  noticed.  Later 
comedies  have  included  Lonsdale's  The  High 
Road,  Ainold  Bennett's  Mr.  1'rohack,  and  the 
Allen  Harpei-F.  R.  Pryor  Marigold. 

IMPORTANT  PRODUCTIONS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  STAGE, 

1914-28  ' 

Season  of  1914-15  On  Trial,  by  Elmer  L  Reizen- 
Rtem  (now  Rice),  produced  at  the  Candlor  Theatre  (now 
the  Sam  H  Harris),  New  Yoik,  Aug  19,  1914,  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  Cohan  and  Harris,  The  Phantom 
Rival,  by  Franz  Molnar,  produced  at  the  Belasco  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  Oct  6,  1914,  by  David  Belabco,  with 
Leo  Ditnchstein ,  Pygmalion,  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
produced  at  the  Liberty  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct  12, 

1914,  by    Licbler    and    Company,    with    Mrs.    Patrick 
Campbell,   The  Show  Shop,  by  James  Forbes,  produced 
at  the  Hudson  Theatre,   New  York,   Dec    31,   1914,  by 
Selwyn    and    Company,    with    Douglas    Fairbanks    and 
George    Sidney,    Children    of   Earth,    by    Alice    Brown, 
produced   at   the    Booth    Theatre,    New   York,    Jan     12, 

1915,  by    Wmthrop    Ames,    with    Herbert    Kelcey    and 
Effie     Shannon:     Mane-Odile,     by     Edward     Knoblauch 
(now  Knoblock),  produced  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New 
York,   Jan     26,    1915,   by   David   Bel  as  en,    with   Frances 
Starr;    Androclts    and    thr    Lion,    by    George    Bernard 
Shaw,  produced  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  Jan. 
27,    1915,    bv   Granville   Barker,   with   O.    P.   Heggie — 

1  The  pln\s  from  1914—24  are  summarized  from  Our 
American  Theatre,  by  Oliver  M  Sayler,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  publisher,  Brent  a  no. 
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preceded  by  The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,  by 
Anatole  France,  with  scenery  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones , 
A.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  by  William  Shakespeare, 
produced  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  Feb.  16, 
1915,  by  Granville  Barker;  Interwr,  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  Licensed,  by  Basil  Lawrence  (Lawrence 
Langner),  Eugenicatty  Speaking,  by  Edward  Goodman, 
and  Another  Interior,  a  pantomime  arranged  by  Kalph 
Boeder — four  one-act  plays  produced  at  the  Bandbox 
Theatre,  New  York,  Feb.  19,  1915,  by  the  Washftigton 
Square  Players  as  their  first  bill,  The  QMtermg  Gate, 
by  Lord  Dunsany,  produced  at  the  Neighboihood  Play- 
house, New  York,  Mur.  G,  1915,  by  the  Neighborhood 
Players,  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  produced  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  Mar. 
26,  1915,  by  Granville  Barker,  John  Gabriel  Borkman, 
by  Ilenrik  Ibsen,  produced  at  the  48th  Street  Theatre, 
New  York,  Apr.  13,  1915,  by  Emanuel  Reicher. 

Season  of  1915—16.  The  Strutford-upon-Avon  Play- 
ers, in  Shakespearean  repertory,  with  Frank  H  Benson 
and  Murray  Oarrington,  appearing  in  many  cities  out- 
side New  York,  The  Boomerang,  by  Winchell  Smith  and 
Victor  Mapes,  produced  at  tho  Belasco  Theatre,  New 
York,  Aug  10,  1915,  by  David  BeluH<o,  with  Arthur 
Byron,  Wallace  Eddinger,  and  Martha  Hedinan,  The 
New  York  Idea,  by  Langdon  Mitchell,  revived  at  the 
Playhouse,  New  York,  Sept.  28,  1915,  by  William  A. 
Brady,  with  Grace  George,  The  Unchatttened  Woman, 
by  Louis  K  Anspacher,  produced  at  tho  39th  Street 
Thcatie,  New  York,  Oct  9,  1915,  by  Oliver  Moiosco, 
with  Emily  Stevens;  Major  Barbara,  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  produced  at  the  Playhouse.,  New  York, 
Dec.  9,  1915,  by  William  A  Brady,  with  Grace  George, 
The  Weaiers,  by  Gerhart  Hauptnmnri,  produced  at  the 
Garden  Theatre,  New  York  Dec  14,  1915,  by  Emanuel 
Lteicher,  for  tho  Modern  Stage  Society,  Diaghilev's  Bal- 
let Russe,  presented  with  extended  repertory,  at  the 
Century  Theatre,  New  York,  Jan.  10,  1910,  bv  tho 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  (designers,  Leon  Bakst, 
Alexander  Benois,  Alexander  Golovm,  etc  )  ,  The  Magtr 
cal  City,  by  Zoe  Akins,  produced  at  the  Bandbox  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  Mar  20,  1916,  by  the  Washington 
Square  Players,  Justice,  by  John  Galsuoithv,  pioduied 
at  the  Candler  Theatre  (atterward  the  Sam  H.  Harris), 
New  York,  Apr.  3,  1916,  by  John  D.  Williams,  with 
John  Barr.Miiore;  A  Night  at  an  Inn,  by  Lord  Dunsany, 
produced  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  New  York, 
Apr  22,  1916,  by  the  Neighborhood  Players,  The  Tem- 
pest, by  William  Shakespeare,  produced  at  the  Century 
THeatre,  New  York,  Apr  24,  191G,  by  John  Corbin  and 
Louis  Cnlvert,  for  the  Drama  Society;  Caliban,  by  the 
Yellow  Sands,  by  Percy  Mackuye,  produced  at  the 
Stadium  of  the  College  of  the  Cm  of  New  Yoik,  May 
25,  1916,  by  Oliver  M.  Savior,  Joseph  Urban,  Robert 
Kdmond  Jones,  Richard  Ordynski,  Garnet  ITolrne,  Cecil 
Sharpe,  Hazel  Mucknye,  and  Irving  Pichel  for  tho  New 
York  City  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Celebration  Com- 
mittee, with  Isadora  Duncan,  John  Drew,  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison,  etc,  and  2r>00  citizens  (designeis,  Joseph 
Urban  and  Robert  Edinond  Jones) 

Season  of  1916-17.  Bound  East  for  Caidiff,  by 
Eugene  O'Neill,  produced  at  the  Provmcetown  Play- 
houso, New  York,  in  the  nutumn  of  1910,  by  the  Prov- 
imotown  PlttAers  ns  their  nist  bill  in  New  Yoik  City, 
Tn/leg,  by  Sus«n  Glnspell,  and  Bunhulo,  from  tho  Jap- 
anese of  Takeda  Jzumo,  produced  at  the  Comedy  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  Nov.  13,  141  (>,  by  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  The  Inca  of  Femsalem,  by  George  Bernard 
Shnw,  The  Queen's  Enemies,  by  Lord  Dunsany,  and 
Great  Catherine,  by  George  Bernard  Shaxv — produced 
Nov.  14,  1916,  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  by  Ger- 
trude Kingston,  The  Cods  of  the  Mountain,  by  Lord 
Dunsanj,  Sue  Who  Paw  While  the  Lentils  Boil  and 
Nevertheless,  by  Stuart  Walker — three  short  plays  pro- 
duced in  the  Portmanteau.  Theatre  at  the  39th  Street 
Theatre,  New  York,  Nov.  27,  1016,  by  Stuiut  Walker: 
A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,  by  James  M  Barrie,  produced 
at  tho  Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec.  25,  1916,  by 
(Tharlcs  Frohman,  Inc  ,  with  Maude  Adams ,  A  Success- 
ful Calamity,  by  Clare  Kummer,  produced  at  the  Booth 
Theatre,  New  York,  Feb.  5,  1917,  by  Arthur  Hopkins, 
with  William  Gillette  (designer,  Robert  Edmond 
Jones)  ,  TTie  Great  Divide,  by  Wilhnm  Vaughn  Moody, 
revived  at  the  Lvceum  Theatre,  New  York,  Feb  7, 
1917,  by  Henry  Miller,  with  Henry  Miller,  The  Rider 
of  Dreams,  Granny  Maumee,  and  Simon  the  direman, 
three  short  plays  bv  Ridgely  Torrence,  produced  at  the 
Garden  Theatre,  New  York,  Apr.  5,  1917,  by  Emily 
Ilapgood  (designer,  Robert  Edmond  Jones) 

Season  of  1917-18  The  Deluge,  by  Kenning  Ber- 
ger,  produced  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New  York,  Aug. 
20,  1917,  by  Arthur  Hopkins,  with  Pauline  Lord — 
revived  at  the  PU month  Theatre,  New  York,  Jan  27, 
1922,  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  Chu  Ohm  Chow,  by  Oscar 
Asche  and  Fredenck  Norton,  produced  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House,  New  York,  Oct.  22,  1917,  by  F 
Ray  Comstock  and  Morris  G-est ;  Madame  Sand,  by 
Philip  Moeller,  produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  New 
York,  Nov.  19,  1917,  by  Arthur  Hopkins  for  Klaw  and 
Erlanger,  with  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  Theatre  du 


Vieux  Oolombier,  of  Pang  (Jacques  Copeau,  director), 
opening  a  two-year  engagement  at  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
New  York,  Dec.  3,  1917,  with  Lett  Fourberieft  de  Sea- 
pvn,  by  Moliere;  Why  Marry*  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams, 

? reduced  at  the  Astor  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec  25, 
917,  by  Selwyn  and  Company,  with  Nat  C  Goodwin; 
The  Copperhead,  by  Augustus  Thomas,  produced  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre,  New  York,  Feb  18,  1918,  by  John  D. 
Williams,  with  Lionel  Barrymore,  The  Wild  Duck,  by 
Henrik  Ibsen,  produced  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  New 
Yoik,  Mar  11,  1918,  by  Arthur  Hopkins,  with  Alia 
Nazimovu  (designer,  Robert  Edinond  Jones) 

Season  of  1918-19.  Lightmn',  by  Wincholl  Smith 
and  Fiank  Bacon,  produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  New 
York,  Aug.  2b,  1918,  by  John  Golden,  with  Frank 
Bacon,  Redemption,  by  Count  Liov  Tolstoy,  produced 
at  the  Ph  mouth  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct  H,  1918.  by 
Aithur  Hopkins,  with  John  Barrymore  (designer,  Rob- 
ert Edmond  Jones)  ,  Dear  Brutus,  by  James  M  Barrie, 
produced  at  the  Ernpue  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec  23, 

1918,  by  Charles  Fiohmun,  Inc.  with  William  Gillette, 
Moliere,    by    Philip    Moeller,    produced    at    tho    Liberty 
Theatio,   New   York,    Mar     17,    1919,    by    Henry   Miller, 
with  Henry  Miller,  Blanche  Bates,  Holbrook  Dunn  and 
Estelle  Wmwood,  The  Jest,  by  Hem  Benelli,  adapted  by 
Edward    Sheldon,    pioduted    at    the    Plv mouth    Theatre, 
New    York,    Apr.    9,    1919,    by    Arthui    Hopkins,    with 
John  and  Lionel  Buirymore   (designer,   Robert  Edmond 
Jones)  ,    Pajiu,    by    Zoe   Akins,    prodm  ed    at   tho    Little 
Theutie,  New  Yoik,   Apr.  10,   1919,  by  F    C    Whitney, 
The    Bontln    of   Intercut,    by    Jacinto    Benavente,    trans- 
lated by  John  Gaitett  Underbill,  hrst  production  of  the 
Theutie  Guild  at  the  Gairick  Theatre,   New  York,   Apr. 
14,  1919,  John  Feryuton,  by  St    John  Ervine,  produced 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre,   Now   Yoik,   May   12,    1919,   by 
the    Theatie    Guild,     with     Augustin     Duncan,    Dudley 
Digges,  and   Rollo  Peters 

Season  of  1919-20.  Clarence,  by  Booth  Tarkmgton, 
produced  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New  York,  Sept  20, 

1919,  by  Geoige  C    Tyler  with  Alfred  Lunt;  Declassee, 
by   Zoe   Akins,    produced    nt   the   Empire   Theatie,    New 
York,    Oct     6,    1919,    by    Charles    Frohman,    Inc,    with 
Ethel  Bairymore,   The  Lost   Leader,   by   Lennox  Robin- 
son,  produced   at  the   Greene  ich   Village   Theatre,   New 
York,    Nov     12,     1919,    by    William    Hums,    Jr  ,    with 
Frank  Conroy,   Abraham  Lincoln,  by  John  Dnnkvvater, 
produced    at    the    Cort    Theatre,    Now    York,    Dec     15, 

1919,  by    Lester    Lonergun    for    William    Harris,    Jr  ; 
The  Famous  Mis.  Fair,  by  James   Forbes,   produced  at 
Henry   Miller's  Theatre,    New  Yoik,    Dec    22,    1919,   by 
Henry   Millei,    with    Henry   Miller   and   Blanche   Bates; 
Night  Lodging,  by  Maxim   Gorki,   pioduted  at  the  Ply- 
mouth  Theatre,    New   York,    Dec     122,    1919,    by   Arthur 
Hopkins,   Beyond  the  Horizon,  by  Eugene  O'Neill,  pro- 
duced at  the  Morosco  Theatre,  New  Yoik,  Feb    3,    1920, 
matinoe,    by   John    D.    Williams,    with    Richard    Bennett 
(designer,  i Homer    Saint-Gaudens)  ,    The    Letter   of   the 
Law,    by    Eugene    Brieux,    produced    at    tho    Criterion 
Theatre,    New    York,   Feb.    23,    1920,    by   John    D     Wil- 
liams,    with    Lionel    Barrymore ,    Jane    Clei/y,    by    St 
John    Ervine,    produced    at   the    Garrick    Theatre,    New 
York,    Feb     23,     1920.    bv    Emanuel    Rentier    for    the 
Theatre  Guild,   with  Margaret  Wycherlv    (designer,  Lee 
Simonson)  ,   Richard  III,  by  William   Shakespeare,  pro- 
duced   at   the    Plymouth    Theatre,    New    York,    Mar     6, 

1920,  by   Arthur   Hopkins,    with  John   Barrjmore    (de- 
signer,   Robert  Edmond  Jones) 

Season  of  1920-21.  Enter  Madame,  by  Gilda  Varesi 
and  Dolly  Byrne,  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
New  York,  Aug  16,  1920,  bv  Brock  Pemberton,  with 
Gilda  Varesi,  The  Bad  Man  by  Porter  Emerson 
Browne,  produced  at  the  Comody  Theatie,  New  York, 
Aug.  30,  1920,  by  Lester  Lonergan  for  William  Harris, 
Jr  ,  with  Holbrook  Blinn  (designer,  Livingston  Platt)  ; 
The  Mob,  by  John  Galsworthy,  produced  at  the  Neigh- 
borhood Plnj  house,  New  York,  Oct  9,  1920,  by  the 
Neighborhood  Players,  The  Fnat  Tear,  by  Frank  Cra- 
ven, produced  ut  the  Littlo  Theatre,  New  Yoik,  Oct. 
20,  1920,  by  Wimhell  Smith,  for  John  Golden,  with 
Frank  Craven;  The  Skin  Game,  bv  John  Galsworthy, 
produced  nt  the  Bijou  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct  20, 
1920,  by  Basil  Dean,  for  William  A  Biady,  The  Em- 
perot  Jone\,  by  Eugene  O'Neill,  produced  at  the  Prov- 
mcetown  Theatre,  Ne\v  York,  Nov  1,  1920,  by  the 
Provmcetown  Players,  with  Charles  S  Gilpm  (de- 
signer, Clean  Th rock mor ton)  ,  Heaitbreak  House,  by 
George  Beinard  Shaw,  produced  at  the  Garrick  Thea- 
atre,  New  York,  Nov  10,  1920  by  Dudley  Digges,  for 
the  Theatre  Guild  (designer,  Lee  Simonson)  ,  Samson 
and  Delilah,  bv  Rven  Lange,  produced  at  the  Greenwich 
Village  Theatre,  New  York,  Nov  17,  1920,  by  Arthur 
Hopkins,  with  Jacob  Ben-Ami  and  Pauline  Lord  (de- 
signer, Robert  Edmond  Jones)  ,  Mixed  Marriage,  bv  St 
John  Ervine,  produced  at  tho  Bramhall  Playhouse,  New 
York,  Dec.  14,  1920,  by  Augustin  Duncan  (designer, 
Rollo  Peters);  Deburau,  by  S  acini  Guitiy.  adapted  by 
Granville  Barker,  produced  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  t)ec. 
23,  1920,  by  David  Belasco  (designer,  Ernest  Gros)  ; 
Diff'rent,  by  Eugene  O'Neill,  produced  at  the  Province- 
town  Playhouse,  New  York,  Dec.  27,  1920,  by  the 
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Provmcetowu  Players  (designer,  Cleon  Throckmorton) ; 
Miss  Lulu  Beit,  by  Zona  Gale,  produced  at  the  Belmont 
Theatie,  New  Yoik,  Dec.  27,  1920,  by  Brock  Pember- 
ton,  with  Carroll  McCoinas,  The  Beggar's  Opera,  by 
John  Gay,  Nigel  Playfair's  London  production  pre- 
sented at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  New  York, 
Dec  20,  1920,  by  Arthur  Hopkins  (designer,  C.  Lovat 
Frasei ) ,  Macbeth,  by  William  Shakespeare,  produced 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  New  York,  Feb  17,  1921,  by 
Arthur  Hopkins,  with  Lionel  Barry  more  and  Julia 
Arthur  (designer,  Robert  Edrnond  Jones)  ,  Mr.  Pirn 
Pastes  By,  by  A  A  Milne,  produced  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  New  York,  Feb  28,  1921,  by  Philip  Moellor, 
for  the  Theatre  Guild  (designer,  Lee  Simon  son)  ,  The 
Hero,  by  Gilbert  Emery,  produced  at  the  Longaere  The- 
atre, New  York,  matinee,  Mar  14,  1921,  by  Sam  For- 
rest for  Sam  II.  Harris,  with  Robert  Ames — revived  at 
the  Belmont  Theatre,  New  York,  Wept.  5,  1921  ,  The 
Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Kmile  Moreau,  produced  ut  the 
Century  Theatre,  New  York,  Apr.  3,  1921,  by  Mar- 
garet Anghn  and  Muurire  Biowne,  with  Miss  Anglin 
(designer,  Ernest  de  \Veerth)  ;  Ltliow,  by  Franz  Mol- 
nar,  produced  at  the  Gariirk  Theatre,  New  Yoik,  Apr 
20,  1921,  by  Frank  Reicher  for  the  Theatre  Guild, 
with  Joseph  Schildkiaut  (designer,  Lee  Simonson). 

Season  of  1921-22.  The  Detout,  by  Owen  Davis, 
produced  at  the  Astor  Theatre,  New  York,  Aug  23, 
1921,  by  Augustin  Duncan  for  Lee  and  J  J  Slmbert, 
with  AuKUBtm  Duncan  and  Effio  Shannon,  Swoidi,  by 
Sidney  Howard,  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  New 
York,  Sept.  1,  1921,  by  Bro<k  Pcmberton,  with  Clare 
Eames  (designer,  Robert  Eduiond  Jones)  ,  The  Circle, 
by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  produced  at  the  Selwyn 
Theatre,  New  York,  Sept  12,  1921,  by  Clifford  Brooke 
for  the  Selwyns,  with  Mrs  Leslie  Carter  and  John 
Drew;  The  White-Headed  Boy,  by  Lennox  Robinson, 
produced  at  Henry  Miller's  Tlieatre,  New  York,  Sept 
15,  1921,  by  J  B  Fagan  for  Charles  Dilhngham,  with 
Arthur  Sinclair  and  Mane  O'Neill,  Ambush,  by  Arthur 
Richman,  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatie,  New  York, 
Oct  10,  1921,  by  Robert  Milton  for  the  Theatie  Guild; 
A.  Bdl  of  DIVOT  cement,  by  Clemence  Dane,  produced  at 
the  Geoige  M  Cohan  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct.  10, 

1921,  by   Basil   Dean   for   Charles   B.   Dillmghain,   with 
Allan    Pollock    and    Katherine    Cornell,    The    Gl&w,    by 
Henri   Bernstein,    produced  at  the   Broadlmrst  Theatie, 
New    York,    Oct.    17,    1921,    by    Arthur    Hopkins,    with 
Lionel    Barrymore    (designer,    Robert    Edmond    Jones.)  , 
Anna  Christie,  by  Eugene  O'Neill,  produced  at  tho  Van- 
derbilt   Theatre,    New    York,    Nov     2,    19'Jl,    by    Arthur 
Hopkins,    with    Pauline   Lord   and   George   Marion    (de- 
signer,   Robert    PJdmond    .Jones),    The    JStrtnv,    by    Eu- 
gene O'Neill,   produced  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Thea- 
tre,   New    York,    Nov     10,    1921,    by    George    C     Tyler, 
with   Margalo   Gilmoie  and  Otto  Kruger,   Kiki,  bv  An- 
drei Picard  and  Dtivid  Belasco,  produced  at  the  Belasco 
Theatre,   New  York,   Nov    29,    1921,   by  David  Belasco, 
with  Lenore  Ulric ,   Bahev's  Chauve-Souris   (Letutchaya 
Muish  or  the  Bat  Theatre  of  Moscow),  presented  at  the 
49th    Street    Theatre,    New    York,    Feb     3,    1022,    and 
moved  to  the   Century  Roof  Tlieatre,   June  5,    1922,  bv 
F.  Ray  Coinstock  and  Morns  Gest,   with  Nikita   Baliefl 
(designers,     Seigei    Sudeykm     and    Nikolai    Remisov)  ; 
Back    /«    Methuselah,    by    George    Bernaid    Shaw,    five 
parts  produced  in  three  evenings  at  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
New   York,    Feb.    26,    Mar     5,    and    Mur     12,    1922,    by 
Alice  Lewisohn,  Agnes  Morgan,  and  Frank  Reicher  for 
the    Theatie    Guild     (designer,     Lee     Sirnonson)  ;     The 
Hairy   Ape,  by  Eugene  O'Neill,   produced   at  the  Prov- 
mcetown   Playhouse,    New   York,   Mar    9,    1922,   b\    the 
Provmcetown     Pluyers,     assisted    bv     Arthui     Hopkins, 
with  Louis  Wolheim    (designers,   Robert  Edmond  Jones 
and    Cleon    Throckmorton)  ,    The    Truth    About   Blaml*, 
by   A.    A     Milne,    produced  at   the  Booth   Theatre,   New 
York,   Mar    14,    1922,    bv  Winthrop   Ames,    with    O     P. 
Heggie    (desigiier,  Norman-Bel  Geddes)  ,   From  Mom  to 
Midnight,  by  Georg  Kaiser,  translated  by  Ashley  Dukes, 
produced  at  the  Garrick   Tlieatre,   New  York,   May   21, 

1922,  by   Frank    Reuher    for    the    Theatre    Guild    (de- 
signer,  Lee  Simon  eon) 

Season  of  1922-23.  Loyalties,  by  John  Galsworthy, 
produced  nt  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  New  York,  Sept  27, 
1922,  by  Basil  Dean  for  Charles  B  Dillmgham ,  P.  U. 
E,  by  Knrel  Cnpek,  translated  by  Paul  Selver  nnd 
Nigel  Plavfair,  pioduced  at  the  Gorrick  Theatre,  New 
York,  Oct.  9,  1922,  by  Philip  Moeller  for  the  Theatre 
Guild  (designer,  Lee  Simonson)  ,  Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  en  Author,  by  Luigi  Pirandello,  translated 
by  Edward  Storer,  produced  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
New  York,  Oct.  30,  1922,  by  Brock  Pcmberton ,  The 
World  We  Live  In  (The  Insect  Comedy),  by  Josef  and 
Karel  Capek,  adapted  by  Owen  Davis,  produced  at 
Jolson's  59th  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct  31,  1922, 
by  John  Cromwell  for  Wilbam  A  Brady  (designer,  Lee 
Simonson),  Rain,  by  John  Colton  and  Clemence  Ran- 
dolph, founded  on  a  story  bv  W  Somerset  Maugham, 
produced  at  the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre,  New  York, 
Nov  7,  1922,  by  John  D  Williams  for  Sam  II  Harris, 
with  Jeanne  Eagelb,  Hamlet,  by  William  Shakespeare, 
revived  at  the  Sam  H.  Harris  Theatre,  New  York,  Nov. 


16,  1922,  by  Arthur  Hopkins,  with  John  Barrymore  and 
Rosalind  Fuller  (designer,  Robert  Edmond  Jones) , 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  William  Shakespeare, 
revived  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec.  21, 
1922,  by  David  Belasco,  with  David  Warfield,  WiU 
Shakespeaie,  by  Clemence  Dane,  produced  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  New  York,  Jan.  1,  1923,  by  Winthrop 
Ames  (designer,  Norman-Bel  Geddes);  The  Moscow 
Art  Theatre,  Constantm  Stanislavsky  and  Vladimar 
NemiiftVitch-Dantchonko,  directors,  presented  at  Jol- 
son's 59th  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  by  F.  Ray 
Comstock  and  Morris  Gest  Jan.  8,  1923,  in  a  repertory 
including  Tsar  Fyodoi  Ivanovitch,  by  Count  Alexei  Tol- 
stoy, The  Lower  Depth*,  by  Maxim  Gorky,  The  Cherry 
Orchard,  and  The  Three  Sisters,  by  Anton  Tchekhoff, 
The  Brotheut  Earamatoff  (three  scenes),  by  Fyodor 
Dostoevski,  and  The  Lady  from  the  Provinces,  by 
Ivan  Turgenev,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  William  Shake- 
speare, produced  at  Henry  Miller's  Theatre,  Now  York, 
Jan.  24  1923,  by  Frank  Reicher  for  the  Selwyns,  with 
Jane  Cowl  (designer,  Rollo  Peters)  ,  Icebound,  by  Owen 
Davis,  produced  at  the  Sam  H.  Harris  Theatre,  New 
York,  Feb  10,  1923,  by  Sam  Forrest  for  Sam  H  Har- 
ris, Ton  and  J,  by  Philip  Barry,  produced  at  the  Bel- 
mont Theatre,  New  York,  Feb.  19,  1923,  by  Robert  Mil- 
ton for  Richard  G  Hem  don,  with  Lu<ilo  Watson  and 
H.  B.  Warner,  The  Devil's  Disciple,  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New 
York,  Apr.  23,  1923,  by  Philip  Moeller  for  the  Theatre 
Guild  (designer,  Lee  Simonson) 

Season  of  1923-24.  Sunup,  bv  Lula  Yollmer,  pro- 
duced lit  the  Provmcetown  Pla\  house,  New  York,  May 
21,  1923,  by  the  Players  Company,  Incorporated, 
Tainwh,  by  Gilbert  Emery,  produced  at  the  Belmont 
Theatre,  New  York,  Oct.  1,  1923,  by  John  Cromwell, 
Incorporated,  The  Shame  Woman,  by  Lula  Vollmer, 
produced  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  New  York, 
Oct  10,  1923,  by  tho  Independent  Theatre,  Incorpo- 
rated ,  Eleonora  Duse,  presented  by  F.  Ray  Comstock 
and  Morris  Gest  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Now  Yoik,  O(t.  29,  1923,  in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea, 
by  Henrik  Ibsen,  and  thereafter  at  the  Century  Tliea- 
tre, New  York,  Nov  C,  13,  20,  and  27  in  Ghosts,  by 
Ibsen,  Cosi  Ria  (They  Will  Be  Done),  by  Galluruti- 
Scotti,  La  Port  a  Chiusa  (The  Closed  Door)  by  Marco 
Praga,  and  La  Cittd  Moita  (The  Dead  City),  by  Ga- 
briele  d'Anriuti/io,  Ct/rano  de  Sergei ac,  by  Edmond 
Rostand,  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  New  York, 
Nov  1,  192.1,  bv  Walter  Hampden,  with  Walter  Hamp- 
den ,  Saint  Joan,  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  produced 
at  the  Garrick  Theutie,  New  Yoik,  Dec  28,  1923,  by 
Philip  Moeller  for  the  Theatre  Guild  (designer,  Ray- 
mond Sovev)  ,  H  ell  Btnt-frr-Heaven,  by  Hatcher 
Hughes,  produced  at  the  Klaw  Theatre,  New  York, 
Dec  30,  1923,  by  Augustin  Duncan  for  Maic  Klaw, 
Inc  ,  Oulwaid  Bound,  by  Sutton  Vane,  produced  at 
the  Ritz  Theatre,  New  York,  Jan.  7,  1924,  by  William 
Harris,  Jr  ,  Andr6  Chariot's  Revue  of  1924,  presented 
at  the  Times  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  Jan  9,  1924, 
by  Selwyn  and  Company,  The  Miracle,  by  Karl  Voll- 
moeller,  Engelbcit  Humpeidmck,  and  Friednch  Schir- 
mer,  produced  at  the  Century  Theatre,  New  Yoik,  Jan 
15,  1924,  by  Max  Remhardt  for  F  Rav  Cornstotk  and 
Morris  Gest  (designer,  Norman  Bel  Geddes);  Fashion, 
bv  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  revived  at  tho  Provmcetown 
Playhouse,  New  York,  Feb  3,  1924,  by  Robeit  Ed- 
mond .Tones  and  James  Light  for  tho  Provmcetown 
Players  (designers,  Reginald  Marsh,  Cleon  Throckmor- 
ton and  Robeit  Edmond  Jones)  ,  The  Show-Off,  by 
Geoige  Kelh,  produced  at  the  Playhouse,  New  York, 
Feb.  5,  1024,  by  Stewart  and  French,  Beggar  on 
Hot  sebaclc,  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly, 
after  a  pln>  bv  Paul  Apel,  produced  at  the  Broad- 
hurst  Theatre,  New  York,  Feb  12,  1924,  by  Winthrop 
Ames  (designer,  Woodman  Thompson)  ,  Man  and  the 
Masses,  by  Ernest  Toller,  produced  at  the  Garrick  The- 
atre, New  York,  Apr  14,  1924,  by  Lee  Simonson  for 
the  Theatre  Guild  (designer,  Lee  Simonson)  ;  Little  The- 
atre Tournament,  conducted  by  Walter  Hartwig  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  Yoik  Drama  League  at  the 
Belasro  Theatre,  New  York,  the  week  of  May  5,  1924, 
and  won  by  the  Little  Theatre  of  Dallas,  Tex,  with 
Judge  Lynch,  by  W  R  Rogers,  Jr  •.  Hedda  Gabbler, 
bv  Henrik  Ibsen,  revived  at  the  48th  Street  Theatre, 
New  York,  May  16,  1924,  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones 
for  the  Equity  Players,  Inc  ,  with  Clare  Eames 

Season  of  1924-26  What  Price  Glory?,  by  Max- 
well Anderson  and  Laurence  Stalling?*,  produced  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre,  New  York,  Sopt  3,  1924,  bv  Arthur 
Hopkins,  The  Firebiand,  by  Edwin  Justus  Mayer,  pro- 
duced at  the  Morosco  Theatre,  New  York.  Oct.  15, 
1924,  by  Schwab,  Livenght,  and  Mandel ,  The  Second 
Mrs  Tanqueray,  by  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pmero,  revived 
at  the  Cort  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct  27,  1924,  by  Ar- 
thur Hopkins,  with  Ethel  Barrymore,  8.  8  Glencairn, 
by  Eugene  O'Neill,  produced  at  the  Provmcetown  The- 
atre, New  York,  Nov.  3,  1924,  Firmm  Gemier,  first 
American  visit  of  the  noted  French  actor,  under  the 
direction  of  Lee  Shubert,  at  the  Jolson  Theatre,  New 
York,  Nov.  10,  1924;  Desire  Under  the  Elm*,  by  Eu- 
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gene  O'Neill,  produced  at  the  Greenwich  Village  The- 
atre, New  York,  Nov.  11,  1924;  They  Knew  What 
They  Wanted.  4>y  Sidney  Howard,  produced  at  the 
Garnck  THeatre,  New  York,  Nov.  24,  1924,  by  the 
Theatre  Guild,  Paolo  and  Francesca,  by  Stephen 
Phillips,  produced  at  the  Booth  Theatre.  New  York, 
Dec.  2,  1924,  by  Cosmos  Stage  and  ScreenProduc- 
tion,  Inc  ;  Candida,  by  Bernard  Shaw,  revived  at  the 
48th  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec  12,  1924,  by  the 
Actors'  Theatre,  Inc. ,  Old  English,  by  John  Gala- 
worthy,  produced  at  the  RiU  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec. 
23,  1924t  by  Winthrop  Ames  with  George  Arliss;  Pa- 
tience,  or  Bunthorne's  B)  ide,  by  W  S  Gilbert,  music 
by  Arthur  Sullivan,  revived  at  the  Provmcetown  Play- 
house, New  York,  Dec.  29,  1924,  Othello,  by  William 
Shakespeare,  revived  at  the  Shuboit  Theatre,  New 
York,  Jan.  10,  1925,  by  Walter  Hampden ,  Proces- 
ft  if)  rial,  by  John  Howard  Lawson,  produced  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre,  New  York,  Jan  12,  1925,  by  the  The- 
atre Guild ,  Thf  Wild  Duck,  bj  Henrik  Ibsen,  revived 
at  the  48th  Street  Theatre.  New  York,  Feb.  24,  1925, 
by  the  Actors'  Theatre,  The  Little  Minister,  by  Sir 
James  M  Barrie,  icvived  ut  the  Globe  Theatre,  New 
York,  Mar  23,  1925,  by  Charles  Dilhngham,  The 
Seivant  in  the  Ilouse,  by  Charles  Ruim  Kennedy,  re- 
vjved  at  the  48th  Street,  Theatre,  New  York,  Apr  7, 
1925,  by  the  Actors'  Theatre,  Rmnt,  b>  Htikher 
Hughes,  produced  at  the  Provmcetown  Playhouse,  Ne\v 
Yoik,  Api  7,  1925,  Cccsar  and  Gleoj/atia,  bv  Bernard 
Shaw,  ptoduced  at  the  Guild  Theatre,  New  York,  Apr 

13,  1925,    by    the   Theatre    Guild,    Aren't    We    All,    by 
Frederick    Lonsdale,     produced    at    the    Globe    Theatre, 
New    York,    Apr.    1.1,     1925,    by    Charles    Dillmgham, 
Ronmersholm,    by    llenrik    Ibsen,    revived    at    the    52d 
Street   Theatre,  New  York,  May  25,    1925,  by  the  Stag- 
ers     Little   Theatre   Tournament,    conducted    bv    Walter 
Hart  \v  iff     in     cooperation      \vitli     the     Manhattan      Lit- 
tle Theatre  Club,   at  Wallack's  Theatre,   New   York,   the 
week   of    May    4,    191>5,    won    bv    the    Little    Theatre   of 
Dallas,  Texan  with  The  No  'Count  Hoy,  bv  Paul  Green, 
The  Critic,  bv   Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,   produced   at 
the    Neighborhood    Thentre     New    York,    Mnv    H,    1925, 
Trehiwney   of   the    Wells,   by    Sir   Arthur   Wing   Pmero, 
revived  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theutre,  New  Yoik,  June 

I,  1925,   by  The,  Plavers  Hub 

Season  of  1925-26.  Outside  Looking  In,  by  Max- 
well Anderson,  produced  at  the  Green  with  Village  The- 
atre, New  Yoik,  Sept  7,  1925,  by  Messeis  Macgowan, 
Jones  and  O'Neill,  Aim*  and  the  Man,  by  Bernard 
Shaw,  revrved  at  the  Guild  Theatre,  New  York,  Sept 

14,  1925,    by   the  Theatte   Guild,    'J  he   Vortri,   by    Nod 
Cowind,    produced    at    the    llenrv    Miller    Theatie,    Ne\v 
York,  Sept    1C,   1925,  by  J    P    Bukerton,  Jr     (in  asso- 
ciation with  Basil  Deun)  ,   The   Vagabond  Kiny,  a  mus- 
ical   veiHion    of    Justm    Huntly    McCarthy's   If   I    Were 
Kiny,  music  by  Rudolf  Friml,  book  and  lyiics  by  Brian 
Hooker,    produced    at    the    Casino    Theatre,    New    Yoik, 
Sept.    21,    1925,    by    Russell    Janne> ,    The    Butter    and 
Egg    Man,    by    George    S     Kaufman,    produced    at    the 
Longacro  Theatre,   New   York,   Sept.  23,    1925,  by  Cios 
by    Gnige,     Accused,    bv    Brieux,     English     vermon     by 
George    Middleton,     piodured    at    the    Belasco    Theatre, 
Now   Yoik,   Sept    29,    l«)25,   bv   David   Belasco  vuth   K 

II.  Sothern,    Craif/'s    IT  tfe ,   by    George   Kellv,    produced 
at  tho   Morosto  Theatre,    New  York,    Oct     12,    1925,   by 
Rosalie   Stewart,    A    Man's   Man,   by   Patrick   Kearney, 
produced    at    the    52d    Street    Theutre,    Now    York,    Oit 
13,    1925,    by    the    Stagers ,    The    Enemy,    by    Chunning 
Pollock,    produced    ut   the    Times    Square   Theatie,    New 
York,  Get    20,  1925,  bv  Ciosby  Guigo,  Lucky  Ram  Me- 
Carver,  by  Sidney  Howard,  pioduced  at  the  Plaj  house, 
New   York,    Oil     21,    1025,   by   AVilliam    A     Biady,    Jr 
and    D \\ight    Deere   Wimun    (in    association    ^ith    John 
Cromwell)  ,  Younv  Woodley,  by  John  Van  Druten,  pro- 
duced   at    the    lielmont    Thentre,     New    Yoik,    Nov     2, 
1925,  b>    George  C    Tyler  and  Basil  Dean,   The  Master 
Builder   with    Eva    La    Gallienne  by    Henrik    Ibsen,    re- 
vived  at   the   Mnxine   Elliott   Thentie,    New    York,    Nov 
10,   1925,   Hamlet,  by  William  Shakespeare,  in  modern 
diess,  produced  at  tin*  Booth  Theutre    New    Yoik,   Nov. 
9,   1925,  bv   Horace  Livenght ,   Thf   Last   of  Mis    Chey- 
neij,    by    Frederick    Lonsdalu,    produced    at   the    Fulton 
Theatie,   New  York,    Nov.   0,    1925,  by   Charles   Dilhng- 
biim,    with    Ina    Claire,    Last    Night    of   Don   Juan,    by 
Edmond    Rostand,    translated   by    Sidnev    Howard,    pro- 
duced   at    the    Greenwich    Village    Theatre,    Now    York, 
Nov      9,     1925,     by     Mucgowan,     Jones,     and     O'Neill, 
Candida,    by    Bernard    Shaw,    revived    at    the    Comedy 
Theatre,  New  York,  Nov    9,  1925,  by  the  Actors*  Thea- 
tre,   In   a   Garden,   by    Philip   Batrv,    produced   at   the 
Plymouth  Theatre,  New  York,  Nov.  16,  1925,  by  Arthur 
Hopkins,  Androcles  and  the  Lion  wnd  The  Man  of  Des- 
tiny, by  Bernard  Shaw,  produced  at  the  Klnw  Theatre, 
New  York,   Nov    23,    1025,   bv   the  Theatre   Guild,    The 
Fountain,   by   Eugene   O'Neill,    produced    at   the  .Green- 
wich Village  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec    10,  1925,  By  Mac- 
gownn,    Jones,   and    O'Neill,    Lysistrata    (Moscow    Art), 
text  by  Dmitrv  Smolin,  music  bv  Reginhold  Ghere,  pro- 
duced at  the  Jolson  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec    14,   1925, 
by  F.  Ray  Comstock  and  Morris  Gest,  The  Dybbuk,  by 


8    Ansky   (English  version  by  Henry  G    Alsberg),  pro* 
duced  at  the  Neighborhood  Theatie,  New  York,  Dec.  15, 

1925,  Song  of  the  Flame,  by  Otto  Harbach  and  Oscar 
Hammerstcin,     2d.,     music     by     Herbert     Stothurt     and 
George  Gershwin,  produced  at  the  44th  Street  Theatre, 
New    Yoik,    Dec     30,    1925,    by    Arthur    Haramei stem ; 
The  Great  God  Brown,  by  Eugene  O'Neill,  produced  at 
the    Greenwich    Village    Theatre,    New    York,    Jan     23, 

1926,  by  Macgowan,  Jones,  and  O'Neill,  The  Goat  Song, 
by  Franks  W  erf  el,   translated  by  Ruth  Lunger,   produced 
at  the  Guild  Theatre,  New  York,  Jan    25,   192b,  by  the 
Theatre   Guild,    John   Gabriel   Borkman,   by    Ibsen,    re- 
vived at  the  Booth  Theatre,   New    York,  Jan    29,    1926, 
Shanghai  Gesture,  by  John  Colton,  produced  at  the  Mar- 
tin  Beck  Theatre,   Now   York,   Feb     3,    1926,   by  A    H. 
Woods,    Lulu   lielle,    by    Edward    Sheldon    and    Charles 
Mac  Arthur,  produced  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New  York, 
Feb    9,  1926,  by  David  Belasco,  The  Wisdom  Tooth,  by 
Marc    Connellj,    produced    at    tho    Little    Theatre,    New 
Yoik,    Feb     15,    1926,    by   John    Golden,    Juno   and   the 
Paycock,    by    Sean    O'Casey,    produced    at    the    Mayfair 
Theatre,    New   York,    Mar     15,    1926,    by    H     W     Rom- 
berg    (in   association   with   John   Jay    S(holl);    Bnde   of 
the  Lamb,  by  William  Hurlburt,  pioduced  ut  the  Green- 
wich   Village  Theatre,   New    York,    Mar    30,    192b,    The 
Two    Orphan*,    by    A     D'Ennery    and    Eugene    Cormon, 
translated   by  N     Hurt  J<t<kson,   re\i\ed  at  the   Cosmo- 
politan  Theutie,   Ne\v    York,    Apr    J5,    1926,    by  Messrs 
Shubett  (in  association  with  William  A    Brady,  Jr  ,  and 
Dvught    Seere    \Viman),    What    Every    Woman   Knows, 
by   Sir  James  M    Burrie,   pioduted  at   the  Bijou  Thea- 
tre,   New    York,    Apr     1J,    1926,    b>    William   A     Brady 
(in  avso' uition  -with  Lee  Shubert)  ,  Little  Theatre  Tour- 
nament,   conducted    by    Walter    Hartwig   in    cooperation 
A\ith   The  Manhattan  Little  Theatie  Club,   at  the  Bayes 
Theatre.  New  Yoik,  week  of  M.iy  II,    1926,  won  by  The 
Little  Theatie  of  Dallas,  Tex,   with  El  Crutto,  by  Mar- 
gaiet  Lai  km 

Season  of  1926—27  Broadway,  by  Philip  Dunning 
and  (Jeotge  Abbott,  pioduced  at  the  Broadhurst  Thea- 
tre, Nev\  Yoik,  Sept  Id,  1926,  by  Jed  Harris,  The 
Ca/itive,  adapted  bv  Arthur  Hoinhlow,  Jr  ,  from  La 
Pnsonnieie,  by  Edouard  Bourdet,  produced  at  the  Em- 
pne  Theutie,  New  Yoik,  Sept  29,  1926,  by  the 
Chailes  Frohmari  Companj  ;  Deep  River,  book  and 
lyrics  1>\  Laurence  Stallings,  music  by  Frank  Harhng, 
produced  at  the  Imperial  Theatie,  New  York,  Oct.  4, 
19126,  b\  Aithur  Hopkins,  Juarez  and  Maximilian,  by 
Fiani  Wei f el,  produced  at  the  Guild  Theatre,  New 
York,  O<t  11,  1926,  by  the  Theutre  Guild,  An  Ameri- 
can TKiffedtf,  druinu  by  Patrick  Kearney  from  the 
novel  by  Theodoie  Dieisei,  produced  at  the  Longacre 
Theatre,  New  Yoik,  Oct  11,  1926,  by  Horace  Liv- 
ci  ight ,  God  Loi  es  Us,  by  J  P  McKvoy,  produced  at 
the  Maxinc  Elliott  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct  18,  1926, 
by  tho  AMois'  Theutie  (Kenneth  Mncgowan,  director); 
Dautfi  Afaitme,  by  George  Kelly,  produced  at  the  Play- 
house, Now  York,  Ott  25,  191>6,  by  Rosalie  Stewart; 
Cajionsacchi,  by  Arthur  Goodtuh  iind  Rose  A  Palmer, 
based  upon  Robert  Biowmng's  The  King  and  the  Book, 
produced  at  the  Hampden's  Theatre,  NOAV  York,  Oct. 
26,  1926,  by  Walter  Hampden ,  Three  Suiters,  drama 
by  Anton  Tchekhoff,  pioduced  at  the  Civic  Reper- 
tory Theatre,  The  Pla^s  the  Tinny  b>  Fereno  Molnar, 
adapted  by  P.  G  Wodehou^e,  produced  at  the  Henry 
Miller  Theatre,  New  ^mk,  Nov  3,  1926,  by  the 
Charles  Frohman  Company,  with  Holbrook  Blinn ,  The 
Constant  TT  i/e  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  pioduced  at 
tho  M.IMIIO  Elliott  Theutie,  New  York,  Nov  29,  1926, 
by  tho  Churles  Frohman  Company,  -with  Ethel  Barry- 
more,  Ned  McCobb's  Dnuyhtei ,  by  Sidney  Howard, 
Sioduced  nt  the  John  Golden  Theatie,  New  York,  Nov. 
9,  1026,  b>  the  Theatie  Ciuild,  Bei/ond  the  Horizon, 
by  Eugene  O'Neill,  revived  at  1he  Mansfield  Thentre, 
New  York,  Nov  80,  1926,  by  the  Actors'  Theatre,  The 
Desert  Sony,  music  by  Siginund  Romberg,  book  by 
Otto  Harlmch,  Oscar  Hammerstem,  2d,  and  Frank 
Mandel,  pioduced  at  the  Casino  Theatre,  New  York, 
Nov.  :i().  19126,  by  Laurence  Schwab  and  Frank  Man- 
del,  The  Pirates  of  Pemance,  bv  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, revived  at  tho  Plymouth  Theatre,  New  York, 
Dec  6,  1926,  by  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera 
Company,  Chicago,  by  Mnuuno  Wutkins,  produced  at 
the  Music  Box  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec  30,  1926,  by 
Sam  H  Harris,  In  Abraham's  Bosom,  by  Paul  Gieen, 

§  reduced  nt  the  Provmcetown  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec. 
0,   1926,   by  the   Provmcetown   Plajers;   The  Brothers 
Kataniazov,    based    on    tho    Dostoevski    novel,    by    Jac- 

?ues  Oopeau  and  Jean  Cioue,  translated  by  Rosalind 
van,  produced  at  the  Guild  Theatie,  New  York,  Jan. 
3,  1927,  by  the  Theatre  Guild,  Ghosts,  by  Henrik  Ib- 
sen, translated  by  Wilhutn  Archer,  revised  b\  Harrison 
Fiske,  revived  at  the  Mansfield  Theatre,  New  York, 
Jan  10,  1927,  by  Charles  D  Coburn  and  Patterson  Mc- 
Nutt,  with  Mrs  Fiske,  The  Barker,  bv  Kenyon  Nichol- 
son, produced  at  tho  Biltmore  Theatre,  New  York, 
Jan  18,  1927,  by  Charles  L  Wagner,  The  Cradle 
flonrr,  v  ith  an  interlude  in  verse,  by  Gregorio  and 
Mm  is  Martinez,  translated  into  English  bv  John  Gar- 
rett  Underbill,  produced  at  the  Civic  Repertory  Thea- 
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tre,  New  York,  Jan.  24,  1927,  by  the  Civic  Repertory 
Company,  Saturday's  Children,  by  Maxwell  Anderson, 
produced  at  the  Booth  Theatre.  New  York,  Jan.  26, 
1927,  by  the  Actois'  Theatre.  Inc.,  Trelawney  of  the 
Wells,  by  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  revived  at  the  New 
Amsterdam  Theatre,  Now  York,  Jan.  31,  1927,  by 
George  C.  Tyler;  The  Road  to  Rome,  by  Robert  Em- 
met Sherwood,  produced  at  the  Playhouse,  New  York, 
Jan  31,  1927,  by  William  A  Brady,  Jr.,  and  Dwight 
Deere  Wiman,  The  Wandering  Jew,  by  E.  Temple 
Thurston,  based  on  the  ancient  legend  of  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  produced  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Theatre,  New 
York,  Feb.  1,  1927,  Rut  Rita,  by  Guy  Bolton  and  Fred 
Thompson,  produced  at  the  Ziegfeld  Theatre,  New  York, 
Feb  2,  1927,  by  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  The  Legend  of  Leo- 
nora, by  Sir  James  M  Barrie,  revived  at  the  Ritz 
Theatre,  New  York,  Mar.  29,  1927,  by  arrangement 
with  Charles  Frohman,  Inc  ,  The  Second  Man,  b>  S.  N 
Bohr-man,  produced  at  the  Guild  Theatre,  New  York, 
Apr  11,  1927,  by  the  Theatre  Guild,  The  Field  God, 
by  Paul  Green,  produced  at  the  Greenwich  Village 
Theatre,  New  Yoik,  Api.  21,  1927,  by  Edwin  R. 
Wolfe,  Inc  ,  Little  Theatre  Tournament,  conducted  by 
Walter  Hartwjg  in  cooperation  with  the  Manhattan 
Little  Theatre  Club,  at  the  Frolic  Theatre,  New  York, 
week  of  May  2,  1927,  won  by  The  Welwyn  Garden 
City  Society  of  Welwyn  Garden  City,  England,  with 
Mr  tjampt>on,  by  Chailes  Lee. 

Season  of  1927—28.  Burlesque,  by  George  Manker 
Waiters  and  Arthui  Hopkins,  produced  at  the  Ply- 
mouth Theatie,  New  York,  Sept  1,  1927,  by  Arthur 
Hopkins,  Pickwick.  by  Cosmo  Hamilton  and 
Frank  C.  Reilly,  based  upon  The  Pickwick  Papers, 
by  Charles  Dickens,  produced  at  the  Empire  Thea- 
tre, New  Yoik,  Sept.  6,  1927,  by  Frank  C.  Reilly, 
In  Abraham's  Bosom,  by  Paul  Green,  revived  at 
the  Provmcetown  Theatre,  New  Yoik,  Sept  fi,  1927, 
by  the  Provimetown  Players,  Oood  News,  by  Laurence 
Schwab  and  B  G.  de  Sylva,  lyrics  by  B.  G.  do  Sylva 
and  Lew  Brown,  music  by  Ray  Henderson,  produced  at 
the  40th  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  Sept  6,  1927,  by 
Laurence  Schwab  and  Frank  Man  del.  Four  Walls,  by 
Dana  Bui  net  and  George  Abbott,  produced  at  the  John 
Goldon  Theatre,,  New  York,  Sept  19,  1927,  by  John 
Golden,  The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan.  by  Bayard  Veiller, 
produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  New  York,  Sept.  19, 
1927,  by  A  H  Woods,  The  Command  to  Love,  by 
Rudolph  Lothur  and  FnU  Gottwald,  adapted  by  Her- 
man Bernstein  and  Brian  Mailow,  produced  at  the 
Longacre  Theatie,  New  York,  Sept  20,  3927,  by 
William  A.  Brudy,  Jr.,  and  Dwight  Wiman,  in  absocia- 
tion  with  John  Tuerk,  The  Letter,  by  W  Somerset 
Maugham,  produced  at  the  Morosco  Theatre,  New  York, 
Sept  26,  1927,  by  Messmore  Kendall,  An  Enemy  of  the 
Profile,  by  Hennk  Ibsen,  revived  at  the  Hampden's 
Theatre,  New  York,  Oct.  3,  1927,  by  Walter  Hamp- 
deti ,  Porgy,  by  Dorothy  and  Du  Bose  Hey  ward,  pro- 
duced at  tho  Guild  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct.  10,  1927, 
by  the  Theatre  Guild,  The  19th  Hole,  by  Frank  Craven, 
produced  at  the  George  M  Cohan  Theatre,  New  York, 
Oct.  11,  1927,  by  A.  L.  Erlanger,  1  he  Good  Hope,  by 
Herman  Hoijermans,  translated  from  the  Dutih  by 
Lilian  Suunders  und  Caroline  Heijermans-Houwink, 
produced  at  tho  Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  New  Yoik, 
Oct.  18,  J927,  by  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  The 
Ivory  Door,  by  A  A.  Milne,  produced  at  the  Charles 
Hopkins  Theatre,  New  Yoik,  Oct  18,  1927,  by  Charles 
Hopkins,  Escape,  by  John  Galsworthy,  produced  at 
the  Booth  Theatio,  New  York,  Oct  26,  1927,  by  Wm- 
throp  Ames;  John,  by  Philip  Barry,  produced  at  the 
Klaw  Theatre,  New  York,  Nov.  2,  1927,  by  the  Actons' 
Theatre,  Inc  ;  Coquette,  by  George  Abbott  and  Ann 
Preston  Bridgets,  produced  at  the  Maxine  Elliott  Thea- 
tie, New  Yoik,  Nov  8,  1927,  by  Jed  Harris,  Mid- 
summer  Night's  Dream,  by  William  Shakespeare,  pro- 
duced at  the  Century  Theutie,  New  York,  Nov  17, 
1927,  by  Max  Remhurdt,  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  by 
Bernard  Shaw,  levived  at  the  Guild  Theatre,  New 
York,  Nov.  21,  3927,  by  the  Theatre  Guild,  The 
Racket,  by  Bartlelt  Cormack,  produced  at  the  Ambas- 
sador Theatie,  New  York,  Nov  22,  1927,  by  Alexander 
McKaig,  The  Plouyh  and  the  Stars,  by  Sean  O'Casev, 
pioduced  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New  York,  Nov  28, 
1927,  by  George  C  Tyler,  Electra  of  Sophocles,  re- 
vived at  the  Gullo  Theatie,  New  York,  Dec  1,  3927, 
by  Margaret  Anghn,  Jederman  (Everyman),  English 
morality  as  rewritten  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannntahl,  music 
by  Einar  Nilson,  produced  at  the  Century  Theatre, 
New  York,  Dec  7,  1927,  by  Max  Reinhardt,  Dan- 
ton's  Tod,  by  Georg  Buchner,  produced  at  the  Century 
Theatre,  New  York,  Dec  20,  1927,  by  Gilbert  Miller, 
Max  Romhnrdt's  production ,  Behold  the  Bridegroom, 
by  George  Kelly,  produced  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Now 
York,  Dec.  26,  1927,  by  Rosalie  Stewart;  Show  Boat, 
adapted  from  Edna  Ferbei's  novel  of  the  same  name, 
book  and  Ijncs  by  Oscar  ITammerstem,  2d,  music  by 
Jerome  Kern,  produced  at  the  Ziegfeld  Theatre,  New 
York,  Dec.  27,  1927,  by  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Paris 
Bound,  by  Philip  Bany,  produced  at  the  Music  Box 
Theatre,  New  Yoik,  Dec.  27,  1927,  by  Arthur  Hopkins; 


The  Royal  Family,  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Edna 
Ferber,  produced  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre.  New  York, 
Dec  28,  1927,  by  Jed  Harris,  Mar  co  ^Millions ,  by  Eu- 
gene O'Neill,  produced  at  the  Guild  Theatre,*  New  York, 
Jan.  9,  1928,  by  the  Theatre  Guild;  Strange  Interlude, 
by  Eugene  O'Neill,  produced  at  the  John  Golden  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  Jan  30,  1928,  by  the  Theatre  Guild, 
Maya,  by  Simon  Gantillon,  translated  by  Ernest  Boyd, 
produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  New  York.  Feb.  21, 
1928,  by  the  Actors'  Theatre,  Inc.,  The  Cherry  Or- 
chard, by  Anton  Tchekhov,  translated  by  George  Cald- 
eron,  produced  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  New  York,  Mar  5, 
1928,  by  James  B  Fagan,  12,000,  by  Bruno  Frank, 
adapted  by  William  A.  Diake,  produced  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  New  York,  Mar  12,  1928,  by  the  Garrick 
Players ,  Volpone,  based  on  Ben  Jonson's  famous  com- 
edy, by  Stefan  Zweig,  translated  by  Ruth  Langer,  pro- 
duced at  the  Guild  Theatre,  New  York,  Apr.  9,  1928. 
by  the  Theatie  Guild  Little  Theatre  Tournament,  con- 
ducted by  Walter  Hartwig  in  cooperation  with  the 
Manhattan  Little  Theatre  Club,  at  the  Frolic  Theatre, 
New  York,  week  of  Muy  7,  1928,  won  by  the  Ardros- 
san  and  Salkoats  Players  of  Ardrossan,  Scotland,  with 
The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals,  bv  Sir  James  M. 
Barrie,  She  Stoops  to  Conquft ,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
prologue  by  David  Garrick,  revived  at  the  Erlanger's 
Theatre,  New  York,  May  14,  1928,  by  George  C.  Tyler, 
Beaux  Stiatagem,  by  George  Farquhar,  prologue  by 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  revived  at  tho  Hampden's  Theatre, 
New  York,  June  4,  1928,  by  Tho  Placers'  Club 

Bibliography.  The  following  list  gives  some 
of  the  more  significant  works  on  the  drama  which 
have  appeared  recently  and  which  are  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  modern  theatre: 
Agate,  Playgoing  (New  York,  1927);  Anderson, 
#00?  Office  (New  York,  1929);  Bellinger,  Short 
History  of  the  Drama  (New  York,  1927)  ,  Bos- 
worth,  Technique  in  Dramatic  Art  (New  York, 
1920)  ,  Claik,  Study  of  Modern  Drama  (New 
York,  rev.  eel.,  1928)  :  Dickinson,  Outline  of  Con- 
temporary Drama  (New  Yoik,  1927);  Drink- 
water,  Art  of  Theatte-Uoinf/  (New  York,  1927); 
Dukes,  Drama  (New  York,  1927)  ,  Eaton,  Actor's 
Heritage  (Boston,  1924)  ,  Glover,  Drama  and 
Mankind  (Boston,  1924)  ,  Hughes,  The  Story  of 
the  Theatre  (New  Yoik,  1928)  ,  Join  dam,  Drama 
in  Europe  in  Theory  and  Practice  (New  York, 
1924);  Mantle,  Best  Plays  of  J9 19-20,  anually 
to  1928-29  (New  Yoik),  American  Playwrights 
of  Today  (New  York,  1929);  Matthews,  Play- 
wrights on  Playmaliiny  (New  Yoik,  1923)  ;  Mod- 
erwell,  Theatre  of  Todai/  (New  York,  1927); 
Nathan,  Materia  Cntiea  (New  Yoik),  1924), 
Hearts  of  Satan  (New  Yoik,  1920),  Art  of  the 
Night  (New  Yoik,  1928),  Stanton,  Theatre 
Management  (New  Yoik,  1929). 

THE  HAGUE,  NETHERLANDS.  See  HAGUE, 
THE. 

THELEN,  MAX  (1880-  ).  An  American 
lawyer,  born  at  Rising  City,  Nebr.,  and  educated 
in  law  at  the  University  of  California.  In  1904 
he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco. 
He  was  for  many  years  counsel  for  several  rail- 
roads and  for  the  California  State  Raihoad  Com- 
mission, of  which  he  was  a  member  from  1912  to 
1918  (president,  1915-18).  During  the  period 
of  the  World  War  and  after,  he  filled  many  im- 
portant positions  on  advisory  boards,  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  railroads,  and  was  Director  of 
Public  Service  for  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  in  1919-20  He  was  the  author 
of  Leading  Railroad  and  Public  Service  Com- 
missions (1912) 

THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY.  A  society 
founded  in  New  York  City  111  1875,  by  Mme. 
Helen  1*.  Blavatsky,  assisted  by  Col.  Heiny  S. 
Olcott,  William  Q.  Judge,  and  others.  The  inter- 
national headquarters  weie  removed  in  1879  to 
Adyan  in  India,  near  Madras,  where  the  Society 
owns  a  tract  of  three  hundred  acres  on  the  Adyar 
River,  with  numerous  buildings,  including  a  li- 
brary, printing  plant,  business  offices,  auditorium, 
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and  residences.  The  objects  of  the  society,  in 
general,  are  to  study  all  matters  relating  to  the- 
osophy,  to  encourage  the  study  of  comparative 
religion,  philosophy,  and  science,  and  to  furnish 
information  in  regard  to  theosophy.  During 
1026  the  international  president,  Dr  Annie 
Besant,  visited  the  United  States,  bringing  with 
her  a  young  Hindu,  J.  Krishnainurti,  whom  she 
claimed  to  be  the  chonen  vehicle  through  which 
the  "Messiah"  or  World  Teacher  would  speak 
when  Tie  should  come  again.  In  1020  the  so- 
ciety had  over  10,000  members,  of  whom  8582 
were  active,  and  in  1928  there  were  257  local 
lodges  in  the  United  States.  In  1927  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Thcosophieal  Society 
wcie  moved  from  Chicago,  to  Wheaton,  111.  The 
president  in  1028  was  L.  W.  Rogers. 

THEUNIS,  GEOHOFS  (1873-  ).  A  Belgian 
Senator  and  foirner  Premier  who  began  his  ca- 
leer  in  the  army,  but  soon  tired  of  gainson  duty 
and  loft  it  for  the  stock  exchange  of  Brussels 
Tic  reenteied  the  army  in  1014  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  and  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
buy  war  supplies  in  England.  At  the  Armistice, 
he  was  appointed  Belgian  High  Commissioner  in 
London  and  later  Belgian  delegate  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  financial  and  economic  questions 
arising  out  of  the  idernnity  conferences.  In  1020 
he  was  made  Finance  Minister,  and  at  the  end  of 
1021  Premier,  but  he  did  not  enter  Parliament. 
The  Flemish  disaffection  and  the  ritt  between 
France  and  England  made  this  a  difliciilt  pei  md, 
but  he  sided  with  France  and  sent  Belgian  troops 
into  the  Ruhr.  Tn  1024  he  attended  the  Repaia- 
tion  Commission's  confeience  in  London  and 
took  pa  it  in  the  Dawes  Report  delibciations. 
After  the  Mai  eh  elections  of  1025,  Theunis  re- 
signed and  in  Aujrint,  1025,  he  headed  the  dele- 
gation which  came  to  the  United  States  to  settle 
the  teims  of  the  Belgian  war  debt.  Later,  he  be- 
came a  senatoi. 

THlSVENIN,        DfcNis.        See       DUHAMEL, 

(iHHK.I  S 

THIBAUD,  tW>',  JACQVES  (1880-  ).  A 
Fiench  violinist,  bom  at  Boideaux.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  iimtiiiction  fiom  his  father  and 
then  enteied  the  Pans  Consei  \atone,  where  he 
studied  under  Mai  sick  and  won  the  first  prize 
in  1800.  Aftei  his  debut  at  Pans  in  1808,  he 
made  several  vei  \  successful  tours  of  Europe 
and  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
in  100].  Tri  December,  1014,  an  American  tour 
was  suddenly  intcnupted  by  the  death  of  his 
fathei,  and  aftei  that  he  seived  a  >car  in  the 
Fiench  Airny.  The,  expeiiences  thiough  which 
he  paused  must  have  made  an  indelible  impies- 
MOII  on  his  mind  and  affected  his  whole  concep- 
tion of  ait.  On  his  mippcaiance  in  191  (i,  he 
jevealed  a  bieadth  of  conception  and  an  emo- 
tional  intensity  of  which  his  previous  perform- 
ances had  given  no  intimation  Fiom  a  player 
of  chaimmg  elegance  and  leiincment  he  had, 
in  an  inciedibly  shoit  time,  giown  into  one  of 
colossal  POYACI 

THIBAUDET,  te'bo'da',  ALBERT  (1874-  ). 
A  French  literary  cutic,  bom  at  Tournus,  Saone- 
et-Lone,  and  educated  at  the  Soi bonne  After 
teaching  in  various  Ivcees,  he  became  professor  of 
Fiench  liteiatuic  at  Ymk,  England,  and  then  at 
(ieneva.  Ho  was  also  literary  critic  for  the  Nou- 
lellc  Jfevne  fian^aise,  the  London  J/rrct/M/,  the 
Journal  de  (ScitcrCi  and  the  Dagens  Njfheter 
(Stockholm).  His  studies  on  B.mes,  Beigson, 
and  the  intellectual  cmients  of  the  last  genera- 
tion in  French  letters  weie  genuine  and  disci- 


plined analyses  of  modern  life.  His  works  in- 
clude: La  pocsic  de  Stephane  Mallarme";  Les 
heures  de  VAcropolc;  Trent e  ans  de  vie  Frangaise 
(4  vols.,  1920-23),  consisting  of  Les  idees  dc 
Charles  Alaurras,  La  Vie  de  Maurice  Barren,  and 
Le  Itcrgftonisme  (2  vols.);  Gustave  Flaubert. 
Paul  ^alery  (1023);  titranger;  ou,  Etudes  de 
litterature  anglaise  (1925);  and  La  repubhque 
dcs  profeftseH ts  ( 1 027 ) . 
THIBAULT,  JACQUES  ANATOLE  See  FRANCE, 

AN  AT  OLE 

THISELTON-DYEB,  SIB  WILLIAM  TURNER. 
See  DYLR,  Sm  WILLIAM  TURNER  TIIIBELTON. 

THOMAS,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  (1807-  ). 
A  British  Orientalist.  He  was  educated  at  King 
Edwaid's  School,  Birmingham,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  wheie  he  was  a  fellow  (1892- 
98).  He  served  as  assistant  librarian  at  India 
Oihce  fiom  1898  to  1903.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  comparative  philology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  president  of  the  Philological  So- 
ciety, and  editor  of  Epigraphia  India  (1910-22). 
Since  1927  he  has  been  Boden  professor  of  San- 
skrit at  Oxfoid. 

THOMAS.  THE  RT.  HON.  JAMES  HENRY 
(1875-  ).  An  English  Labor  leader  and 
public  official,  born  at  Newpoit,  Monmouth.  He 
started  woik  as  an  errand  boy  when  he  was  9 
years  old,  and  later  was  engine  cleaner,  fiieman, 
and  engine  duvcr  for  the  Great  Western  Ky.  Co. 
He  became  pionunent  in  the  labor  unions  and  was 
piesident  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Sei  vants,  since  merged  in  the  National  Union 
of  Railway  Men,  in  1910,  and  general  secretary 
(1918-24,  and  since  1925).  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1910.  He  was  made  Privy 
Councilor  in  1017,  was  piesident  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Tiade  Unions  (1920-24), 
a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  and  its  chairman  in  1920-21, 
and  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the 
Labor  government  of  1924.  After  its  overthiow, 
he  was  active  in  the  Opposition.  In  June,  1929, 
he  became  Lord  Pi  ivy  Seal  and  unofficially 
Minister  for  Employment  in  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald's  second  Labor  cabinet.  The  latter  post 
was  created  to  deal  with  what  was  considered 
the  most  pressing  problem  facing  the  country. 
He  received  an  honoiaiy  LLD.  fiom  Cambridge 
(1920)  and  a  1)  C.L.  from  Oxford  (1920).  He 
vuote  lU/r/t  Labor  Rules  (1920). 

THOMAS,  NORMAN  MATTOON  (1884-  ). 
An  Ameiican  Socialist  Party  leadei.  He  was 
born  at  Marion,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton (1905).  He  completed  bin  theological'studies 
at  Union  Seminary,  New  \ork,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1911  after  one 
jcai's  seivice  us  associate  at  the  Buck  Presby- 
tcnan  Chinch.  Foi  seven  yeais,  he  did  pastoral 
v*oik  in  New  Yoik  City.  He  founded  and  was 
editor  of  the  World  To-Monow  (1918-21).  In 
1921-22  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Ration. 
lie  was  candidate  on  the  Socialist  ticket  for 
Goveinor  of  New  Yoik  in  1924,  for  Mayoi  of  New 
Yoik  City  in  1925  and  1929,  and  for  Piesident 
of  the  United  States  in  1928.  He  wrote  The 
Conseienlioiis  Objeetor  in  America  (1923);  The 
Challenge  of  War  (1925)  ,  Is  Conseienee  a  Crime  f 
(1927);  and  What  is  Industrial  Demoetaeyt 
(1927). 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM  BOYCE  (1809-  ). 
An  Ameiican  banker,  bom  at  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  and  educated  at  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Mines  Engaging  in  business  in 
New  Yoik  City,  he  became  diiuctoi  and  officer 
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in  many  important  financial  institutions.  From 
its  organization  until  1919,  he  was  a  director  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  Yoik  and  he 
founded  and  endowed  the  Institute  for  Plant  Re- 
search. He  headed  the  American  Red  Cross 
Commission  to  Russia  in  1917  and  was  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary from  the  United  States  to  the  fiist 
centennial  of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Peru.  Tn  1921-22,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
American  delegation  at  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM  OILMAN  (1856-1927). 
An  American  physician  and  educator,  born  in 
New  Yoik.  lie  received  a  degree  in  science  from 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1877  and  a  medi- 
cal degree  from  Columbia  in  1881.  After  post- 
graduate study  in  London  and  Berlin,  he  returned 
to  New  York,  teaching  medicine  at  the  Columbia 
University  Medical  College  (18H7-98)  and  at 
Cornell  University  Medical  College  (1889-16). 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  industrial  hygiene 
division  of  the  New  York  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment. His  standard  works  are  Practical  Die- 
tetics (1909)  and  Occupational  Diseases  (1915). 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM  HALE  (1809-  ). 
Mayor  of  Chicago.  He  was  born  at  Boston,  taken 
to  Chicago  as  a  child,  and  educated  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools.  He  spent  five  seasons  on  cattle 
ranches  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  and 
was  manager  of  a  ranch  in  Nebraska  three  years. 
During  1900-02  he  ser\ed  as  alderman  fioni  the 
Second  \\aid  of  Chicago  and  then  for  two  years 
was  county  commissioner  of  Cook  County.  He 
was  Mayor  of  Chicago  from  1915  to  1923  and  in 
1926  was  elected  foi  a  thiid  teim,  expiring  1931, 
as  an  opponent  of  alleged  pro-British  interests  in 
the  schools.  He  instigated  the  actions  by  the 
Board  of  Education  which  led  to  the  resignation 
of  William  McAndrew  as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  1928.  From  1916  to  1920,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

THOMSON,  SIB  JOSEPH  (JOHN)  (1856- 
).  A  British  phvsicist  (see  VOL.  XXII). 
He  resigned  his  professorship  of  experimental 
physics  at  Cambridge  in  1918  and  became  master 
of  Trinity  College.  From  1916  to  1920,  he  was 
president  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  awarded 
the  Franklin  Medal  and  Sco'tt  Medal  (Philadel- 
phia) in  1923  and  the  Mascart  Medal  (Paris)  in 
1927.  See  CHEMISTRY 

THOMSON,  SIR  ST.  CLAIR  (1859-  ).  A 
British  surgeon.  He  was  born  at  Londonderry 
and  educated  at  King's  College  (London),  and  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Lausanne  (M.D.,  1891)  He 
is  emeritus  professor  of  laiyngology  and  consult- 
ing surgeon  for  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose  at 
King's  College  Hospital,  and  consulting  throat 
surgeon  to  the  Italian  Hospital  and  Throat  and 
Ear  Hospital,  Maidstone.  A  follow  of  King's 
College,  he  has  been  piesident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  medicine  and  of  the  Medical  Society,  and 
is  an  honorary  member  of  numcious  European 
medical  societies  His  works  include  Diseases  of 
the  Aoae  and  Throat  (3d  ed.,  1926),  The  Cere- 
brospwial  Fluid,  and  fthaKespeare  and  Medicine. 

THOREK,  MAX  (1880-  ).  An  American 
surgeon,  born  in  Hungary,  who,  having  icceived 
his  degree  from  Rush  Medical  College  in  1904, 
settled  in  Chicago  and  for  a  time  was  connected 
with  the  medical  department  of  Loyola  Univer- 
sity as  professor  of  clinical  surgery.  He  was 
later  chosen  president  and  surgical  chief  of  the 
new  American  Hospital  and  is  also  one  of  the 
consulting  surgeons  of  Cook  County  Hospital. 


He  has  done  considerable  work  in  experimental 
surgery,  has  written  numerous  surgical  papers, 
and  in  1909  translated  into  English  Krause's 
Surgery  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  In  1924 
appeared  his  large  monograph,  The  Human  Testw, 
in  which  are  summed  up  all  the  developments  in 
the  grafting  of  the  male  gonad. 

THORNDIKE,  EDWARD  LEE  (1874-  ). 
An  American  educational  psychologist  (see  VOL. 
XXII).  He  became  in  1921  piofesbor  and  di- 
rector of  psychology  of  the  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Research.  He  published  after  1914  nu- 
merous important  monogiaphs  and  papers  on 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  educational 
measurement,  new  editions  of  his  standard  two- 
volume  work  on  Educational  Psychology,  Psycho- 
logy  of  Arithmetic  (1922)  ;  Psychology  of  Alge- 
bra ( 1923)  ;  and  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence 
(1926). 

THRACE,  thras.  Laigely  a  transition  land 
between  the  Turkish  and  Balkan  peoples,  without 
natuial  boundaries,  and  ^  ith  mixed  racial  groups. 
Thrace,  like  Macedonia  to  the  south,  has  been 
one  of  the  stoi  m-centrcs  of  the  Balkans.  The 
Ticaty  of  Bucharest  (1913)  placed  Greece,  on 
the  east,  at  the  Mesta  Ri\ei.  Between  the  Mesta 
and  the  Alantza,  by  the  same  treaty,  Bulgaria 
acqimed  the  region  known  as  Western  Thrace. 
East  of  the  Mai  it/a,  including  Adrianople  and 
Kirk  Kilissa,  and  stretching  to  the  Straits,  ex- 
tended the  region  known  as  Eastern  Thrace, 
which  continued  to  lemam  in  Tuikish  hands. 
Western  Thrace,  with  a  total  population  of  200,- 
500,  comprised  44,000  Creeks,  124,000  Turks, 
29,.r>00  Bulgais,  3000  others;  Eastern  Thiace, 
with  a  population  of  805,369,  wan  made  up  of 
395,515  Cheeks,  344,011  Turks,  67,843  Bulgars 
For  the  realr/ation  of  the  (Jreutei  Greece,  there- 
fore, it  was  necessary  to  expand  to  the  south  and 
east  to  absorb  these  Greek  populations  and  at 
the  same  time  complete  the  encirclement  of  Com- 
stantmople,  the  bai  i  ing  of  Bulgaria  from  the 
^Egcan,  and  the  shutting  off  of  Turkey  fiom  its 
contacts  with  Europe.  Thus,  in  the  way  of 
Greece  stood  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  and  largely 
because  these  \\cre  allied  with  the  Central  I'ow- 
ers,  was  Vern/elos  convinced  that  Greece's  lot 
had  to  be  thrown  in  with  the  Entente.  Bulgaria, 
of  com se,  was  not  unaware  of  where  her  o\vn  in- 
terests lay.  In  1915,  as  the  price  of  her  entry 
into  the  World  \\  ar,  she  exacted  from  Turkey 
two  important  strips  of  terutory,  one  being  the 
Adiianople  enchne,  particularly  Karagach,  and 
the  second  the  left  bank  of  the  Marit/a,  but 
with  the  Knt ente  triumphant,  the  realization  of 
Greek  nationalistic  hopes  seemed  assured.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Nemlly  (Nov.  27,  1919),  Bulgaria 
was  compelled  to  cede  Western  Thrace  to  the 
Allies  for  Greece,  Hnd  Greek  sovereignty  was 
circumscribed  only  in  these  three  lespects  (1) 
Bulgarian  freedom  of  transit  of  the  ^Egean  was 
guaranteed ;  (2)  the  Maritza  might  be  constituted 
an  international  ri\er  if  Greece  and  Bulgaria 
requested  it;  (3)  racial  minorities,  particularly 
at  Adrianople,  were  to  be  protected.  While  the 
cession,  teiritor  rally,  was  of  no  great  importance 
— the  region  has  only  a  length  of  80  miles  and  an 
average  depth  of  30 — and  really  left  Bulgaria 
with  a  strategic  boundary  line,  economically  it 
meant  Bulgarian  disaster.  Bulgaria  was  de- 
prived of  her  front  on  the  ^Egean,  of  contact  with 
the  ports  of  Kavalla,  Porto  Lagos,  Dedeagach — 
in  short  of  the  fruits  of  the  First  Balkan  War — 
and  compelled  to  be  once  again  a  Black  Sea 
countiy.  Bulgarians,  in  1919,  felt  that  they  were 
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in  the  same  position  as  they  had  been  in  1911. 

Here  was  the  realization  of  one  part  of  the 
Greek  programme,  but  it  was  only  a  minor 
part,  for  Eastern  Thrace  was  the  section  Veni- 
zelos,  above  all  things,  desired.  Lloyd  Geogre 
had  shown  himself  consistently  friendly  to  the 
Greek  aspirations.  By  gaining  over  the  power- 
ful British  support,  Venizelos  saw  his  hopes 
crowned  with  SUCCORS  when  in  1920  Greek  troops 
leceived  permission  to  occupy  Eastern  Thrace. 
By  the  Tieaty  of  Sevres  (Aug.  10,  1920),  the 
stamp  of  permanency  seemed  to  be  put  on  the 
proceedings,  for  Turkey  was  compelled  to  grant 
to  Greece  all  of  Eastern  Thrace  to  the  Chatalja 
lines  (i  e.,  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Zone 
of  the  Stiaits)  Greece  now  not  only  had  a  firm 
foothold  on  the  whole  ^TCgean,  possessing  Adrian- 
ople  and  Kirk  KiliHsa,  but  also  had  an  outlet  on 
the  Black  Sea,  but  Veiii/elos  fell  in  Novembei, 
1920,  and  with  his  passing  the  star  of  Greece 
entered  into  its  decline  The  fortunes  of  Greece 
in  the  years  1 '121-22  are  reviewed  elsewhere  in 
tins  work  The  destiny  of  Eastern  Thrace  de- 
pended upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Greek 
aims,  and  with  the  Turkish  Nationalist  victory, 
Gieeks  weie  compelled  to  see  their  representa- 
tives renounce  Eastern  Thrace  and  Adrianople 
to  the  "Giand  National  Assembly  of  Turkey," 
by  the  Mudania  Agreement  of  Oct  11,  1922, 
Turks  irnniedintely  occupied  the  area  up  to  the 
i  ight  bank  of  the  Mai  itza.  By  the  Treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne (July  24,  1923)  Greece  was  completely 
humiliated.  Not  only  was  she  compelled  to  part 
with  Simrna  and  the  Dodecanese,  but  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Tin  ace  wan  taken  fiom  her  to  be 
turned  back  to  Turkey  Gicecc's  frontier  stopped 
at  the  Mant/.i,  AMtli  the  exception  of  the  Kara- 
gach  district  opposite  Adrianople ,  Turkish  sov- 
eicigntv  WHS  once  moie  proclaimed  ovei  Adnan- 
ople  and  Kirk  Kilissa  For  the  pievention  of 
boundary  disorders,  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  in 
an  annex,  piovidcd  tor  the  demilitarization 
of  a  npeu.il  area  stretching  from  the  ^Qgean  be- 
tween Maku  and  Tmbiije  Burnu  to  the  Black 
Sea  bot \\ccn  Anberler  and  Serkes  Burnu,  and  in- 
cluding the  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish 
boundariea  in  Eastein  Thrace  See  GREECE,  un- 
dei  //us/or*/,  and  TURKEY 

THBOOP  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 
See  CALIFORNIA  INSTH  IHE  OF  TFCIINOLOGY 

THUNDEB  STORMS.     Sec  METEOROLOGY. 

THUBINGIA,  thn-iln'ji-a  A  Free  State  of 
Geimaiiy  foirned,  on  Dec  24,  1919,  by  the  union 
of  the  following  states  •  Saxc  Weimar,  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  Saxe-Altcnburg,  Schwar/burg-Rudol- 
stadt,  Scnwarzbiirg-Sonderhausen,  Saxe-Gotha 
(Coburg  had  merged  with  Baxana),  Keuss 
(founed  on  Apr  4,  1919,  of  the  two  Republics  of 
Reuss).  Total  area,  4fifi9  square  miles;  popula- 
tion in  1925,  1,607,339  Piineipal  towns  with 
then  192f>  populations  Weimai,  the  capital,  45,- 
957,  Geia,  81,402;  Gotha,  45,780,  Jena,  52,649. 
The  German  Reich,  on  Apr  30,  1920,  lecogni/ed 
the  union  as  being  consonant  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  18  of  the  new  German  constitution  of 
1919.  Elections  to  the  flint  Diet  of  Thuringia 
were  held  in  June,  1920,  and  this  body,  on  Mar. 
11,  1921,  adopted  the  constitution  which  a  Volks- 
rat,  or  People's  Council,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  old  legislatures,  had  drawn  up. 
Like  the  other  states  of  the  Reich,  Thuringia  has 
a  single-chamber  Diet  elected  by  proportional 
representation.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  ministry  elected  by  the  Diet  and  made  up 
(1929)  of  five  ministers  with  portfolio  and  three 


councilors  of  state  (without  portfolio).  There 
is  no  president.  Legislative  power  is  in  part  dele- 
gated and  in  part  directly  applied,  for  the  lec- 
torate  may  exercise  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
In  1927  there  were  produced  130,363  tons  of 
wheat,  108,245  tons  of  rye,  160,338  tons  of  oats, 
and  988,433  tons  of  potatoes.  In  the  same  year, 
nine  plants  produced  3,470,020  tons  of  potash. 
In  1928  there  were  182,536  elementary  school 
pupils,  23,211  pupils  in  private  schools,  and  76,- 
081  pupils  in  continuation  schools.  The  ordinary 
budget  for  1928  provided  for  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures of  129,601,900  marks.  See  GERMANY. 

THTTB'STON,  E(RNEST)  TEMPLE  (1879- 
).  An  English  novelist,  born  at  Tlalesworth. 
At  the  age  of  16,  he  published  two  volumes  of 
verse,  and  his  first  novel,  The  Apple  of  Eden,  was 
published  in  1905.  His  writings  include  Traffic 
(1906);  The  Realist  (1907);  Sally  Bishop 
(1908)  ,  The  City  of  Beautiful  bonsense  (1909)  ; 
The  Urealest  Wish  in  the  World  (1910);  The 
(iarden  of  Resurrection  (1911  );  The  Antagonists 
(1912)  ,  Richard  Furlong  (1913)  ;  The  Passion- 
ate Crime  (1915)  ;  The  Five-Barred  date  ( 1916)  ; 
Ene,han1ment  (1917);  The  Tt  orld  of  Wonderful 
Reality  (1920);  The  tireen  Bouqh  (1921),  The 
Eye  of  the  Wift  (1922)  ,  May  Eve  (1924)  ,  Mr. 
Bottleby  Docs  Something  (1025);  The  Rosetti 
(1926);  Come  and  listen  (1927),  and  Portrait 
of  a  Kpy  (1928).  His  plays  include  The  Great- 
est Wish  (1912);  Driven  (1914),  The  Cost 
(1914);  The  Wandering  Jew  (1920);  A  Roof 
and  Four  11  alls  (1()23)  ,  Judas  Iscanot  (1923), 
and  The  Blue  Peter  (1924) 

TIBET,  tl-ltft'.  A  Chinese  outer  territory, 
with  an  area  of  463,200  squaie  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  fiorn  2,000,000,  to  6,000,000. 
Lhasa,  the  capital,  had  from  15,000  to  20,000  in- 
habitants in  1929.  Agiifulturp  is  cairied  on,  but 
only  to  a  slight  extent  because  of  the  difficult  to- 
pography. Pastoial  pin  suits  aie  moie  common. 
Communications,  by  means  ot  c«ira\an,  are  main- 
tained with  China  and  India,  an  active  barter  in 
tea,  silks,  cotton  goods,  caipets,  leatheis,  diied 
fruits  and  household  utensils  for  the  native  wool, 
fox  skins,  musk,  salt,  and  borax,  being  prosecuted. 
The  British  penetiation,  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
establish  iclations  between  India  and  Tibet  and 
to  leach  southein  China,  continues.  The  political 
situation  leinaiiis  anomalous  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment's refusal  to  accept  the  tei  ms  of  the  Simla 
agreement  of  1914  which  piovidcd  foi  an  autono- 
mous Outer  Tibet  and  an  Inner  Tibet  luled  from 
Peking,  and  the  continued  demands  of  Tibetans 
for  independence,  brought  about  a  state  of  suspic- 
ion and  hostility  \vhich  bioke  out  into  open  war 
in  1917  Tibetans  inarched  on  Chamdo,  claimed 
for  both  Outer  and  Inner  Tilx»t,  and  took  it  in 
1918.  An  ai  mist  ice  followed,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Chinese  displayed  their  desire  for  peace 
by  proposing  a  renewal  of  tieuty  discussions; 
but  the  Chinese  government  sho\\ed  its  weakness 
by  its  inability  to  put  down  native  uprisings  in 
Inner  Tibet,  \\hile  Great  Britain's  interest  in 
safeguarding  the  Indian  frontier  complicated 
matters  It  is  evident  that  Outer  Tibet  has  prac- 
tically become  a  dependency  of  Great  Bntain. 
The  Dalai  Lama  remains  at  the  head  of  the  native 
government 

TICK  ERADICATION.  See  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

TIDAL   THEORY.     See  ASTRONOMY. 

TIETZE,  HANS  (1880-  )  An  Austrian 
professor  and  art  historian,  who  was  born  at 
Prague  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
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After  teaching  art  in  various  capacities  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  he  was  from  1919  to  1925 
head  of  the  museum  department  of  the  Austrian 
Board  of  Education.  He  wrote  Methode  der 
Kunstgeschichte  (1913);  Albrecht  Altdorfer 
(1923)  ,  Vienna,  as  a  centre  of  art  (1918,  1923, 
1927)  ,  Der  junge  Durer  (1928). 

TIFFANY,  Louis  COMFOBT  (1848-  ). 
An  American  artist  (see  VOL.  XXTI).  He  estab- 
lished the  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation  for 
art  students  at  Oyster  Bay  in  J918  and  gave  it 
a  $1,000,000  fund,  the  income  from  which  was 
to  be  used  for  maintenance  and  operation  The 
Foundation  consisted  of  his  country  home,  the 
Museum,  Tiffany  Chapel,  and  over  00  acres  of 
land,  and  he  deeded  to  it  his  entire  collection  of 
paintings,  glass,  and  other  art  objects.  He  was 
awarded  gold  medals  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position in  1915  and  the  Philadelphia  Sesqui- 
cen termini  in  1926. 

TIGEBT,  JOHN  JAMES  (1882-  ).  An 
American  educationist.  He  was  born  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn  (a  son  of  Bishop  John  James  Tigeit 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chinch,  South), 
and  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  from  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, Eng.,  as  the  first  Rhodes  Scholar  fiom 
Tennessee  (1007)  After  serving  as  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Central  College,  Mo  ,  he  became 
president  of  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  at  Win- 
chester (1909-11).  lie  then' hold  proiessorships 
of  philosophy  and  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  (1911-21)  Fiom  1921  to  1928,  he 
was  U  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Since 
July,  1928,  he  has  boon  piesidcnt  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida.  Bui  ing  the  World  War,  he  went 
to  France  with  the  Y.  M.  C  A  ,  was  with  the 
Army  Educational  Corps,  A.  E.  F.,  and  "was  ex- 
tension lecturer  at  the  University  of  Beaune  He 
is  the  author  of  Philosophy  of  the  World  War; 
The  Child — His  Nature  and  Needs-,  and  the  Book 
of  Rural  Life. 

TILDEN,  WILLIAM  T.,  II,  (1893-  ).  An 
Ameucan  tennis  player,  born  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa  He  won  the  national  singles  championship 
of  the  United  States  fiom  William  M.  Johnston 
in  1920  and  retained  the  title  five  yeais.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Ameiican  Davis  Cup  team 
(since  1920).  He  wiotc  Art  of  Lawn  Tennis 
(1920);  Sinf/les  and  Doubles  (1923),  Common 
Rensc  of  Tennis  (1924),  Afalch  Play  and  The 
Spin  of  the  Ball  (1925),  also  The  Phantom 
Drive,  and  other  Tennis  Stones  (1924),  and  a 
play,  They  All  "Want  Something,  produced  in 
1026. 

TILNEY,  FREDERICK  (1875-  ).  An 
American  neurologibt,  boin  in  Brooklyn  and 
educated  at  Yale  Univeisity  and  the  Long  Is- 
land College  Hospital.  In  1903  he  settled  in 
New  York  City  and  was  appointed  visiting 
neurologist  to  Roosevelt  and  Bellevue  hospitals, 
lie  became  full  professor  of  neuiology  at  Colum- 
bia University  in  1914.  In  addition  to  nu- 
merous contributions  on  neurological  subjects 
to  periodical  literature,  he  wrote  A  Study  of  the 
Hypophysis  Cerebri  (1911);  Morphology  and 
Evolutionary  Significance  of  the  Pituitary  Body, 
with  L.  F  Warren  (1919);  Epidemic  Encephali- 
tis, with  H.  S.  Howe  (1920);  The  Form  and 
Functions  of  the  Central  Nenous  System,  with 
II.  A.  Riley  (1920,  1923) ;  The  Brain  From  Ape 
to  Man  (2  vols.,  1928). 

TILSON,  JOHN  QUILLIN  (1860-  ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  Congressman.  He  was  born 
at  Clear  Branch,  Tenn  ,  and  graduated  from  Yale 
(B.A.,  1891;  LL.B.,  1893).  He  engaged  in  the 


practice  of  law  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1898.  In 
the  Spanish- American  War,  he  was  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  6th  U.  S.  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
in  1916  served  as  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  2d 
Connecticut  Infantry  on  the  Mexican  border. 
For  two  terms  (1905-08),  he  represented  New 
Haven  in  the  Connecticut  House  as  a  Republican, 
being  Speaker  of  that  body  in  1907.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second  Con- 
gresses as  Repreaentative-at-Large  from  Con- 
necticut and  represented  the  Third  Congressional 
District  in  the  Sixty-fourth  to  Seventy-first  Con- 
gresses, inclusive.  Since  1925  he  has  been  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House. 

TIMBER.     See  FORESTRY. 

TIMMEBMANS,  FELIX  (1886-  ).  A 
Belgian  art  critic,  novelist,  and  dramatist.  A 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Flemish  Language, 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  modern  school. 
His  works,  which  are  in  Flemish,  include  the 
novels  Pallieter,  Anna-Mane,  Hct  Kindeken  Jesus 
in  Blaandercn;  the  play,  En  waar  de  ster  fleef 
stiUc  staan;  and  a  critical  work,  Breughel.  With 
Edouaid  Vcterinan,  he  wrote  the  plays  Mijnheer 
Pinocn  (1924),  and  Leontientje  (1920). 

TIN.  Though  the  United  States  consumes 
considerably  moie  tin  than  the  lest  of  the  world 
together,  it  must  depend  entitoly  on  foreign 
souices  of  supply.  In  1014  the  \\oild  production 
of  tin  amounted  to  110,509  long  tons,  of  which 
moi  e  than  one-half  came  fi  oni  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  the  Malay  Peninsula  The  woild  out- 
put of  tin  decreased  fiom  1917  to  1921,  when 
but  Il,1,4(i2  long  tons  weie  pioduced.  Since 
1921,  howevei,  the  tendency  of  production  has 
been  steadily  upuaid.  In  1027  world  output 
totaled  l.r>6,208  long  tons,  while  piclinunary 
estimates  foi  192S  place  the  output  at  175,000. 
Since  early  in  1927,  pi  ices  have  steadily  declined, 
and  it  would  appear  that  pioduction  was  con- 
sistently in  excess  of  consumption  during  the 
greater  part  of  1927  and  1928.  A  powerful 
linancial  group  was  formed  in  London,  eailv  in 
1928,  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  tin  market. 
This  organization  is  ci  edited  with  having  taken 
tremendous  tonnages  of  tin  fiom  the  open  inaiket 
in  order  to  buppoit  a  declining  market.  The 
ultimate  result  of  this  effort  was  still  in  doubt 
early  in  1929. 

The  leading  tin-producing  countries  are  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  Bolivia,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Nigeria,  and  Siam.  Features  of  produc- 
tion trends  in  recent  years  include  the  lapid  rise 
of  Bolivia  as  an  important  pioducer.  Since 
1917  the  tin-mining  industry  of  Coinwall,  Eng- 
land, has  become  virtually  extinct,  following 
many  years  of  activity.  An  increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  production  from  the  Federated  Malay 
States  is  from  dredging  opeiations  winch  permit 
low-cost  production  and  this  factor  has  undoubt- 
edly been  of  great  impoitance  in  the  lowering  of 
price  quotations  that  took  place  subsequent  to 
192C.  Airangementfl  were  made  in  1927  between 
the  Billiton  Maatschappij  and  the  chief  British 
interests  operating  in  the  Tanganyika-Uganda 
tin  field  in  central  Africa  foi  an  extensive  pro- 
gramme of  prospecting  work  in  this  Hcction. 
Production  from  this  source  had  increased  to 
1200  long  tons  in  1927. 

A  feature  of  the  tin  market  in  1928  was  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Metal  Exchange  in 
New  York,  modeled  after  the  London  Metal  Ex- 
change, for  the  express  purpose  of  trading  in  tin 
futures,  and  to  provide  "hedging"  facilities  for 
tin  consumers  and  traders. 
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TINAYRE,  tfc'nftr'  (MARGUERITE  SUZANNE) 
MARCELLE  (nte  CHASTEATJ)  (1877-  ).  A 
French  novelist  ( sec  VOL.  XXII ) ,  many  of  whose 
books  were  translated  into  English.  Her  later 
works  include  La  veilltie  des  armes.  Le  depart, 
19H  (1015)  ;  L'Ombre  de  I'amour  (1910)  ;  Per- 
sephone  (1020),  Les  lampes  voilc'es  (1020);  Le 
Voucher  d'Alerandre  (1022);  Priscille  Rtverac 
(1922)  ;  La  vie  amoureuse  de  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour (1024);  Figures  dans  la  nuit,  short 
stories  (1920)  ;  Uue  provinciate  en  7.SJ0  (1927)  ; 
II  y  a  cent  ans  (1927)  ;  and  Terres  6tranqeres 
( 1 928 ) . 

TIRES.     See  MOTOR   VEHICLES;    RUBBER. 

TIROL.     See  TYROL 

TITCHENER,  EDWARD  BRADFORD  (1807- 
1927).  An  American  psychologist  (bee  VOL. 
XXII).  On  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
association  with  the  Cornell  University  laboia- 
tory,  he  was  honored  with  a  volume  of  comrnemo- 
lative  Essays  (1017)  written  by  his  former 
pupils  In  1924  he  published  Systematic  Psy- 
chology, which  interpolated  the  expcnmental 
findings  of  the  Cornell  laboiatory  on  peiception, 
movement,  and  the  integration  of  sensational 
attributes  Besides  scientific  papeis,  the  only 
other  work  published  by  Titchener  after  1014 
was  A  Beginner's  Psychology  (1915). 

TITO,  PITTORE  ETTORE  (18(50-  ).  An 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Castellarnaie  di  Statia. 
lie  studied  at  the  Venice  Ait  Academy,  under 
Favetto,  and  in  Fiance,  England,  and  Germany 
beioie  becoming  a.  professor  in  the  Institute) 
Belle  Arti  at  Venice.  He  became  widely  known 
for  his  pictures  of  Venetian  sublets,  winning 
gold  medals  at  exhibitions  in  Monaco,  Bavaiia, 
Vienna,  Home,  and  Venice  His  works  are  lepie- 
hented  in  museums  in  Rome,  Venice,  Trieste, 
Budapest,  and  other  cities. 

TITTONI,  tet-to'n£,  TOMMASO  (1855-  ). 
An  Italian  statesman  and  diplomat  (see  VOL. 
\X11)  At  the  outbieak  of  the  \Voild  War, 
when  he  was  Ambassador  to  Franco,  he  was  in 
favor  of  Italian  neutiahty.  After  Italy's  entry 
into  the  War,  he  resigned  from  the  ambassador- 
ship and  became  Minister  of  State  in  1910. 
Premiei  Nitti  gave  him  the  post  of  Foreign  Min- 
ister in  1919  arid  that  of  first  delegate  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  but  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in 
November  because  of  ill  health.  He  was  piesi- 
dent  of  the  Senate  in  1920,  and  was  appointed 
delegate  to  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  his  health  did  not  permit 
him  to  act.  In  1921  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Koval  Academy  of  Lincei.  His  later  publications 
include  \\l\o  11  as  Responsible  for  the  \\art 
( 1918)  ,  (Jonflitti  polilici  e  nforme  Costiluzionali 
(1919),  Per  la  qucrra  c  per  la  pace  (1019); 
Modem  Jfah/,  published  by  the  Wiliianistov\n  In- 
stitute of  Politics  (1922);  Discorsi  e  senlti 
(1924),  Inter  notional  Economic  and  Political 
Problems  of  the  Dai/  and  Home  Aspects  of  Fas- 
cism, edited  by  Baion  di  San  Seveimo  fiom  Tit- 
toni's  wntings  and  addiesses  (192(1)  ;  and  Ques- 
tioni  del  (iiorno  (1928)  He  was  a  chanman  of 
a  committee  which  edited  La  Auora  Antologia, 
ail  independent  monthly  review. 

TITULESCO,  NICOLAS  (1883-  )  A  Ru- 
manian diplomat  and  piofessor  of  law,  who  was 
bom  at  Craiova,  Rumania,  and  educated  theie 
in  the  College  King  Carol  I  and  the  Faeulto  de 
Droit,  Pans,  lie  was  twice  lauieate  of  Paris 
University  and  in  1905  became  professor  of  civil 
rights  at  the  University  of  Jassy,  ti  ansferring  to 
the  University  of  Bucharest  in  1909.  Elected  to 


Parliament  in  1912,  he  became  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance in  1917,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon.  He  was  again  Finance  Min- 
ister during  1920-22,  mtioducing  the  income  tax 
and  other  sweeping  changes  in  taxation.  He 
then  served  as  Ambassadoi  to  the  Couit  of  St. 
James  (1922-26)  and  as  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ( 1 927-29 ) .  In  the  latter  year,  he  was  re- 
appointed  to  the  London  Embassy.  He  wrote  La 
theonc  dcs  droits  fvciituels;  La  Distribution  du 
Patrimone ;  L'lmpot  sur  le  Rcvenit ,  L'lmpdt  sur 
le  Capital,  and  other  treatises  on  law  and  finance. 

TOBIN,  RICHARD  MONTGOMERY  (18GG-  ). 
An  American  banker  and  diplomat,  who  was 
born  at  San  Francisco,  Calif ,  and  studied  at  St. 
Ignatius  College.  He  was  engaged  in  banking  at 
Ran  Francisco  after  1889,  being  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Association  of  Savings  Banks. 
In  the  World  War,  he  seived  at  Pans  as  icpiosen- 
tative  of  the  V.  S  Cable  Ceiiisoiship  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  was  assigned  to  additional  duty  as 
assistant  to  the  naval  attache  at  the  American 
Embassy  Later,  he  was  attached  to  the  Amei  i- 
can  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace.  Since  1923 
he  has  been  Ministei  to  the  Ncthei lands. 

TODD,  ARTHLK  JAMES  (1878-  ).  An 
American  sociologist,  bom  at  Petaluma,  Calif., 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Califoinia  and 
Yale  Univeisity  and  in  Paris  and  Munich.  He 
was  connected  with  settlement  and  piobation 
work  in  San  Francisco  foi  several  years  and  in 
1911  became  instructoi  in  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  Illinois  In  1914-15  he  was  professor 
and  head  of  tho  department  ot  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  fiom  1915  to  1921,  professor  of 
sociology  and  director  of  the  training  course  for 
social  and  civic  work  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. In  1919-21  Piofessor  Todd  was  also  visiting 
professor  of  sociology  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  in  1921  he  accepted  a  permanent  pro- 
fessoiship  there.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Ameiican  Institute  of  Cnininal 
l^avv  and  Criminology  and  wrote.  The  Primitive 
Family  as  an  Educational  Agency  (191H)  ; 
Theories  of  Social  Progress  (19J8),  The  {Scien- 
tific tipinl  a<nd  Social  W  ork  (1910);  Three 
TVtsc  Men  of  the  East  (1927). 

TODD,  HENRY  DAVIS,  JR.  (1860-  ).  An 
American  aimy  ofhcei,  born  at  Claveiack,  N  Y., 
and  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1890.  He  entered  the  aitillery  divi- 
sion ot  the  Army  and  was  piomoted  through  the 
grades  until  he  reached  the  lank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  of  aitilleiy  in  1913  He  commanded  the 
33d  Division  from  September  18  to  Dec  7,  1917, 
the  aitillery  supporting  the  1st  Division  in  the 
St  Mihiel  offensive,  and  the  58th  Field  Aitillery 
Brigade  at  the  Mciisc-Aigonne  Battle.  He  was 
with  the  33d  Division  in  Luxembuig  as  part  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  In  August,  1019,  on 
the  demobilization  of  the  33d  Division,  he  entered 
the  (Jeneial  Staff  College  in  Washington.  He 
was  made  bugadier  geneial  in  the  Regular  Army 
in  1020  and  was  assigned  to  command  the  coast 
defenses  of  Manila  Bay  on  June  3,  1021,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Separate  Coast  Artillery  Bugade  in 
1020.  In  1927  he  was  piomoted  to  Major 
geneial. 

TOGOLAND,  to'go-land.  Formeily  a  Cerman 
protectorate  on  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  between 
the  Oold  Coast  and  Dahomey  but,  since  1919  par- 
titioned between  Gieat  Britain  and  Fiance  as 
mandate  territories.  It  has  an  aiea  of  33,700 
squaie  miles,  of  which  21,893  square  miles  are 
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in  the  French  and  the  remainder  in  the  British 
mandated  territories,  and  a  population  in  1929 
estimated  at  747,000  natives  and  448  Europeans. 
Lome  is  the  chief  port.  Products  for  export  are 
palm  kernels  and  oil,  rubber,  ivory,  and  copra, 
though  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cacao  were  be- 
coming important.  Exports  for  1913  were  9,138,- 
000  marks  (£456,000)  and  imports  10,631,000 
marks  (£531,000).  In  1927  imports  for  French 
Togoland  amounted  to  100,715,688  francs  and 
expoits  to  82,242,713  fiancs.  For  1913-14  the 
budget  balanced  at  4,057,136  marks  and  the 
colony  was  self-supporting.  The  local  budget  for 
French  Togoland  balanced  at  33,478,000  fiancs  in 
1927.  There  was  also  a  railway  budget  of  10,- 
200,000  fiancs  and  a  public  health  budget  of 
6,200.000  francs.  The  British  section  was  admin- 
iwteied  fiom  the  Gold  Coast.  Railways  totaled 
204  miles.  In  1913  a  cable  line  linked  Germany 
with  Togoland,  and  a  wireless  station  at  Kamma 
was  in  direct  communication  with  Berlin.  Ger- 
man local  officials  attempted  to  keep  the  territory 
neutral  dm  ing  the  World  War,  but  the  oflfci  was 
refused  and  local  British  and  French  tioops  in- 
vaded the  country.  Opposition  was  slight  with 
the  result  that  the  colony  was  completely  oc- 
cupied in  August,  1914  Mandates  were  granted 
Great  Britain  and  France  by  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil in  May,  1919;  in  July,  1919,  the  country  was 
partitioned  by  both  interested  parties  provision- 
ally, and  in  September,  1920,  permanently. 
France  leceived  the  port  of  Lome  and  the  entire 
seacoast  of  32  miles. 

TOLEDO.  The  third  city  of  Ohio.  The  popu- 
lation increased  from  168,497  in  1910  to  243,164 
in  1920  and  to  313,200  in  1928,  by  estimate  of  the 
IT  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  Toledo's  812  manu- 
facturing concerns  are  so  diversified  that  the 
city's  great  industrial  development  since  1914 
can  be  attributed  to  no  special  group.  Toledo 
is,  however,  the  centie  of  the  metal-wheel  industiy 
and  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  gloves,  mit- 
tens, and  spark  plugs,  and  third  in  the  production 
of  automobiles  and  canvas  goods.  In  1927,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures, 
38,727  persons  were  employed  by  562  industrial 
establishments  and  received  $57,049,356  in  wages; 
the  value  of  products  manufactured  was  $360,- 
114,996.  In  1928,  38  new  industries  located  in 
Toledo,  representing  an  initial  investiment  of 
$7,640,000,  and  82  existing  concerns  enlarged 
their  plants  at  a  cost  of  $11,050,000. 

The  port  of  Toledo  is  the  largest  coal-shipping 
port  in  the  United  States,  its  cargo  having  in- 
creased from  7,095,593  tons  in  1922  to  126,348,605 
tons  in  1927.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the 
port  in  1927  amounted  to  2,047,585  tons  In 
1929  construction  was  begun  on  a  new  terminal 
for  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  at  Presque  Isle, 
where  the  Maumee  River  joins  Maumee  Bay. 
More  than  $6,000,000  was  authorized  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  slips  for  freighters,  a  concrete 
dock  14,000  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  coal- 
loading  and  ore-unloading  machinery,  a  grain 
elevator,  a  warehouse,  and  many  miles  of  railroad 
track. 

In  1924  the  Summit  Street  extension,  to  link 
the  South  Side  and  the  business  section  by  a 
direct  route,  was  completed,  arid  the  sewer  sys- 
tem was  increased  by  41  miles  to  provide  inter- 
secting sewers  and  a  pumping  station.  In  1927 
a  $1,034,000  street-paving  programme  was  in- 
augurated, and  the  following  year  a  transcon- 
tinental airport  was  established  on  a  515-acre 
tract  7  miles  south  of  the  business  section. 
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Building  construction  has  been  active  since  1924. 
Among  the  important  buildings  erected  are 
the  Stephens  and  the  Commodore  Perry  hotels, 
Toledo-Paramount  Theatre,  Toledo  Blade  Build- 
ing, Security,  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Building, 
Toledo  Hospital,  and  Masonic  Temple.  In  1925 
the  first  unit  of  Toledo's  Civic  Centre,  the  new 
Safety  Building,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000.  In  1928  the  city  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  the  Erie  Street  Market 
Building  for  use  as  an  exhibition  hall  during  the 
winter  months  and  as  a  produce  market  in  the 
Bummei.  Through  a  bequest  of  $3,000,000  from 
Edward  Drummond  Libbey,  the  Toledo  Art  Muse- 
um was  enlarged  and  a  school  of  music  and  a 
school  of  design  erected. 

At  the  election  in  November,  1928,  bond  issues 
amounting  to  $11,800,000  were  approved.  Of 
this  total,  $5,000,000  was  for  new  schools,  $3,000,- 
000  for  a  new  high-level  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Maumee  Kiver,  $2,850,000  for  a  new  and 
enlarged  municipal  university,  and  $950,000  for 
a  new  county  iiifirmaiy  In  June,  1929,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Tinted  States  Cucuit  Comt  of  Ap- 
peals and  handed  down  a  decision  permitting  the 
elimination  of  the  Miami  &  Erie  Canal  between 
Toledo  and  Grand  Rapids,  thus  ending  some  10 
years  of  litigation  This  decision  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  cit\  to  develop  over  the  canal's 
right-of-way  a  boulevard  leading  directly  to  the 
business  section,  to  construct  a  new  union  station 
for  the  24  raihoads  that  centie  in  Toledo,  and 
to  develop  a  new  large  residential  sertion  at 
Maumee  The  public-school  system  has  expanded 
greatly  smce  1914,  moie  than  $($,500,000  being 
spent  on  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  The 
school  eniollTTient  in  1928  was  61,500.  Bank 
clearings  in  1928  amounted  to  $1,103,780,000 
The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  city  in 
1927  was  $584,523,000;  the  net 'debt  was  $32,- 
966,000 

TOLEDO,  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF.  A 
municipal  institution  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  founded 
in  1872.  The  student  enrollment  increased  from 
1147  in  1918  to  2034  in  1028,  the  faculty  from 
30  to  84  members,  and  the  libiary  fiom  4558  to 
21,000  volumes.  The  annual  income  rose  fiom 
$145,000  to  $250,470.  A  new  science  building 
was  completed  in  1921  and  a  department  of 
elementary  teachers'  tiaining  was  established  in 
1922.  In'  1928  the  city  voted  a  bond  issue  of 
$2,850,000,  of  which  $2*000,000  is  for  buildings, 
$350,000  for  site  and  $500,000  for  equipment,  all 
to  be  available  in  the  fall  of  1930.  President, 
Henry  John  Doermann. 

TOLL  BRIDGES.       Sec  BRIDGES. 

TOLLER,  ERNST  (1893-  ).  A  German 
dramatist,  bom  at  Samitschin.  He  attended  col- 
lege at  Bromberg,  studied  at  the  univeisities  of 
Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Grenoble,  and  entered 
politics  in  1918.  lie  was  second  chairman  of  the 
council  of  workingmen,  soldiers,  and  peasants 
during  the  revolution  in  Munich  (1919)  and  for 
his  participation  was  condemned  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment in  the  fortress  of  NiederschOnfeld. 
There  he  wiotc  the  plays  which  have  profoundly 
stiried  audiences  in  Germany:  Wandlung 
(1919);  Masse  Mensch  (1921);  Die  Ludditen 
(1921)  ;  and  Der  Deutsche  Hinckemann  (1922). 
His  later  plays  Der  entfessclte  Wotan  (1923), 
and  Hopla,  wir  leben  (1927)  have  not  had  the 
same  success.  He  also  has  written  some  verse, 
Das  Sckwalbenbuch  (1923),  and  the  autobio- 
graphical volume,  Justiz. 
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TOLMAN,  RICHARD  GRACE  (1881-  ). 
An  American  chemist,  born  at  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  and  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  where  he  was  a  Dalton  fellow. 
He  also  studied  at  Berlin  and  Cref eld.  He  taught 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cincinnati  University,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  University  of  Illinois.  During 
the  World  War,  ho  was  made  chief  of  the  dis- 
persoid  section  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
with  the  rank  of  major  and  in  1919  was  made 
associate  director  of  the  fixed  nitrogen  research 
laboratory  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Army,  of  which  he  became  director  in 
1920.  Since  1922  he  has  been  professor  of  phy- 
sical chemistry  and  mathematical  physics  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
His  early  investigations  had  to  do  with  colloids, 
ionization,  arid  similar  subjects  in  physical 
chemistry.  He  later  investigated  the  behavior 
of  smokes  and  reactions  of  nitrogen  compounds. 
In  addition  to  various  minor  publications,  he 
is  the  author  of  Investigations  on  the  Relativity 
of  Motion  (1917)  and  Statistical  Mechanics  wiih 
Application  to  Physics  and  Chemistry  (1927). 

TOMLINSON,  H.  M.  (1873-  ).  A  Brit- 
ish journalist,  essayist,  and  travel  writer.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Morning  Leader  in  1 904,  was  a  war  coi  respondent 
in  Belgium  and  Fiance  (1914-15),  and  oflicial 
correspondent  at  the  (T.H  Q.  of  the  British  Armies 
in  France  (1915-17),  and  literary  editor  of  the 
Nation  and  the  Athenceum  (1917-23).  He 
traveled  a  great  deal,  and  his  first  book,  The 
Sea  and  the  Jungle  (1912),  was  an  account  of 
his  trip  up  the  Amazon.  As  he  developed,  his 
prose  became  almost  rhythmic  and  his  descrip- 
tive powers  were  particularly  successful  in  evok- 
ing atmosphere.  He  wrote-  Old  Junk,  essays 
(1919)  ;  London  River,  reminiscences  of  its  ships 
(1921);  Waiting  for  Daylight,  essays  (1922); 
Tidemarks,  about  his  visit  to  Malaya  (1924); 
Under  the  Red  Ensign  (1926)  ;  Gifts  of  Fortune 
(1926) ;  Gallion's  Reach,  his  first  novel  (1927)  ; 
Essay  on  Hardy  (1928);  and  Illusion:  1915 
(1928). 

TOMMASINI,  VICENZO  (1880-  ).  An 
Italian  composer,  born  in  Rome.  He  studied 
there  under  Ptnelli  (violin)  and  Falchi  (compo- 
sition) and  later  under  Max  Bruch  in  Bcilin. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  living  impressionists  who 
have  not  yet  ciosse4  the  border  line  into  futur- 
ism. He  wrote  the  opeias,  Medea  (Trieste, 
1906),  Amore  di  Terra  Lontana  (not  produced), 
and  Uguale  Fortuna  (Koine,  1913)  ;  a  ballet  on 
themes  of  Scarlatti,  Le  Donne  di  Buon  Umore 
(Rome,  1917)  ;  the  symphonic  poems,  Poema 
Erotwo,  II  Beato  Regno,  and  Paesaggi  Toscani; 
a  prelude  to  L'llymne  a  la  Beaute  ;  a  suite  and 
Chiaro  di  Luna,  for  orchestra;  two  string  quar- 
tets and  a  violin  sonata;  choruses  a  capella; 
Bongs;  and  piano  pieces. 

TOMSK Y,  MIKHAIL  PAVLOVICH  (1880-  ). 
A  Russian  Communist  leader  and  public  official. 
He  joined  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia 
in  1905,  was  arrested  and  banished  to  Siberia  in 
1906,  and  after  repeated  escapes,  arrests,  and 
banishments,  was  freed  from  Siberia  in  April, 
1917.  Under  the  Soviet  regime,  he  served  first 
as  editor  of  The  Metallist  and  Trade  Union 
Messenger,  later  becoming  chairman  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  a  member  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Central  Executive  Committees  of  the  United 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Communist 


Party,  and  a  member  of  the  Political  Bureau. 
As  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
Soviet  leaders,  he  came  into  conflict  with  Stalin 
in  1928  over  the  latter's  five-year  plan  for  the 
industrialization  of  Russia  and  was  removed 
from  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  in  June,  1929. 

TENDER.    See  SCIILESWIG. 

TONGO,  OB  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS.  See  PACIFIC 
OCEAN  ISLANDS. 

TONISSON,  JAAN  ( 1868-  ) .  A  President 
and  Pi  ime  Minister  of  Estonia.  He  was  educated 
at  Tartu  University  and  previous  to  the  World 
War  was  a  member  of  the  first  Russian  Duma.  A 
leader  in  the  Estonian  agitation  for  independence, 
he  was  president  of  a  delegation  which  sought  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  Western  European  na- 
tions on  behalf  of  his  country  during  1917-18. 
In  1919-20  he  waft  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  and  since  the  latter  year  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Diet,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1923-25.  In  1928  he  was  Pi  evident  and  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic.  He  was  owner  and 
editor  of  Potttimees,  the  oldest  journal  in  the 
country 

TONKING.     Sec  FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

TORNADOES.     See  METEOROLOGY. 

TORONTO.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  in  size,  the  second  city  of  Canada. 
The  population  in  1928  was  estimated  to  be 
5(19,899.  The  area  is  35  square  miles.  The  gov- 
einnient  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  municipal 
council,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  four  mem- 
bers foiining  the  Board  of  Control  (all  five  being 
elected  annually  by  the  citi/ens  at  large)  and  24 
alderman  (three  being  elected  annually  from  each 
of  the  eight  wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided ) 
The  council  as  a  whole  is  the  legislative  body  of 
the  municipality  and  carries  on  its  work  through 
standing  committees.  The  Board  of  Control  is 
the  executive  body  and  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  estimates  and  the  sup- 
ervision of  matteis  relating  to  finance,  the  ap- 
pointment of  oflicials,  the  carrying  on  of  public 
works  authori/ed  by  the  council,  and  the  general 
administration  of  the  affaiis  of  the  city.  The 
department  of  education  is  under  the  control  of 
a  board  of  education  elected  by  the  citizens,  and 
the  department  of  police  is  under  a  board  of 
police  commissioners  consisting  of  the  mayor  and 
two  judges  of  the  county  court. 

The  Toionto  Harbor  Commission,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  1911,  consists  of  five 
commissioners,  three  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  City  Council  and  two  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. The  improvements  which  the  commis- 
sion inauguiated  in  1913  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$19,000,000  consist  of  the  leclamation  of  Ash- 
biulge's  Bay,  a  maish  tract  of  1000  acres  re- 
named the  Eastern  Harbor  Terminals;  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  channel,  turning  basin,  and 
circulating  channel,  marginal  way  wall,  and  re- 
taining walls  on  each  side  of  Keating's  Channel ; 
the  construction  of  a  new  harbor  head  line  fiom 
York  to  Yonge  streets  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
area  enclosed  by  it,  the  deepening  of  the  whole 
haibor  to  a  navigable  depth  of  24  feet  with  pro- 
vision for  an  ultimate  depth  of  30  feet,  and  the 
construction  of  outside  breakwaters  and  the  rec- 
lamation of  900  acres  of  land  for  park  and  rec- 
reational purposes  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  city  and  on  Toronto  Island.  By  1929,  1094 
acres  had  been  reclaimed;  the  Boulevard  Drive, 
50  feet  wide,  had  been  completed  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately four  miles;  and  the  Traffic  Highway 
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on  which  the  Toronto  Transportation  Company 
was  operating  cars  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
Lake  Shore  Road.  Sunnyside  Beach,  a  recre- 
ation centre,  was  opened  in  June,  1922. 

The  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  which  has 
been  held  annually  in  Toronto  since  1878,  en- 
larged its  scope  during  the  past  few  years  through 
the  erection  of  various  new  buildings.  Among 
these  were  the  Pure  Food,  the  International,  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  the  Engineering  and  Elec- 
trical buildings,  the  Coliseum,  and  a  $1,400,000 
live-stork  exchange.  One  of  the  major  features 
of  the  1927  exhibition  was  the  new  eastern  en- 
trance which  was  opened  by  the  Piincc  of  Wales 
and  Prince  Geoige  and  was  named  the  Princes' 
Gates.  A  recoid  attendance  of  2,000,000  peibons 
wan  reached  in  1928.  In  1920  an  cight-stoiy 
warehouse  with  1,000,000  square  feet  of  iloor 
space  was  erected  in  the  haibor  district  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000,000,  and  in  1929  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  elected  a  30-stoiy  structure, 
the  tallest  in  Toronto,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$5,000,000.  The  latter  building  was  expected  to 
be  the  first  step  in  a  centiah/atioii  of  financial 
houses  within  a  definite  downtown  area. 

In  1928  Toronto  had  100  public  schools  with 
an  attendance  of  92,707  and  17  sopaiate  schools 
with  an  attendance  of  12,4.'J5.  The  value  of  all 
public  school  pioperties  was  $27,213,;J94  and  of 
sepai ate  school  piopertics,  $t3,l(>7,2u'7.  Imports 
into  the  harbor  of  Toronto  in  1927  weie  valued  at 
$242,213,317  and  expoits  at  $1,522,000.  In  1920, 
80,439  persons  were  employed  in  2013  industrial 
establishments  and  received  $107,734,508  in 
wages,  the  value  of  products  manufaetuied  was 
$489,522,114.  In  1928,  9208  building  permits 
wcie  issued  representing  a  value  of  $51, (507,188. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1928  was 
$907,371,437;  the  net  debt  was  $147,476,9(M. 

TORONTO,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  founded  in  1827  at  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada,  consisting  of  seven  faculties 
with  four  arts  colleges,  supported  by  the  provin- 
cial govei  nrnont.  The  student  enrollment  in  1914 
was  4000,  compared  with  5961  in  the  autumn  of 
1928.  The  faculty  was  in  cleaned  dining  the 
same  period  from  453  to  659  members  and  the 
library  from  138,658  bound  volumes  and  46,648 
pamphlets  to  220,349  bound  volumes  and  76,876 
pamphlets.  Total  expendituies  in  1927-28  for 
salaries  and  maintenance  was  $2,396,212.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  after  1921  made  numer- 
ous gifts  for  the  development  of  tlie  faculty  of 
medicine  and  in  1928  fiom  this  souice  was  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  $250,000  for  the  school  of 
hygiene.  Tiinity  College  and  a  forestiy  building 
were  opened  in  1925.  A  faculty  of  dentistry  was 
established  in  the  same  year  bv  taking  over  the 
school  of  dentistry  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Dental  Surgeons.  A  hygiene  and  public  health 
building  was  completed  in  1927,  as  \vere  an 
addition  to  the  Press  building  and  a  hockey  and 
skating  arena.  President,  Sir  Kobert  A.  Fal- 
coner, K.C.M.G.,  M.A.  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.D., 
Litt  1) 

TOBPEDO  BOAT.     See  VESSEL,  NAVAL. 

TOBTS.    See  LAW,  PROGRESS  OF  THE. 

TOSCANINT,  tos'ka-ne'ne-,  ARTURO  (1867- 
).  An  Italian  conductor  (see  VOL.  XXII). 
During  the  World  War,  he  gave  his  services 
freely,  conducting  innumerable  concerts  through- 
out Italy  for  the  benefit  of  various  war  activities. 
In  1918  he  gave  in  tailan  a  series  of  *  12  sym- 
phony concerts,  the  entire  proceeds  of  which  he 
distributed  among  Italian  musicians  who  had 


been  reduced  to  want  by  the  War.  In  this  con- 
nection, an  incident  should  not  go  unrecorded 
that  showed  his  uncompromising  attitude  and 
the  moral  strength  of  his  artistic  convictions. 
When  at  one  of  the  earlier  concerts  hisses  were 
heard  at  the  beginning  of  an  excerpt  from  Wag- 
ner, he  immediately  stopped  the  oichestra,  faced 
the  audience  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  com- 
pelled instant  silence.  After  La  Scala,  in  Milan, 
had  been  rebuilt  and  enlaiged,  he  was  made  sole 
artistic  director  in  1921.  Even  during  his  first 
connection  with  La  Scala  as  principal  conductor 
(1898-1908),  the  pei  f ormances  there  were  on  a 
higher  level  than  those  of  any  other  opera  house 
in  Italy;  but  now,  as  absolute  dictator,  dominat- 
ing the  entire  personnel  from  the  proudest  soloist 
to  the  humblest  stage-mechanic  and  giving  his 
personal  attention  to  the  minutest  details,  he 
secured  a  perfection  of  ensemble  that  made  La 
Scala  the  premiere  operatic  institution  of  the 
woild.  Among  the  recent  world -premieres  given 
there,  two  stand  forth  as  musical  events  of  inter- 
national importance,  the  production  of  Boito's 
Nerone  (May  1,  ]924)  and  Puccini's  Titrandot 
(Apr.  25,  1926).  During  the  spung  of  1929,  ho 
took  the  entire  La  Scala  company  on  a  tour  to 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  arousing  unbounded  enthus- 
iasm in  both  cities.  He  announced  unexpectedly 
after  the  final  Beilin  peifoirnanee  (Aida,  May 
29)  that  on  that  occasion  he  had  made  his  fare- 
well appeal  ance'as  an  opeiatic  conductor,  as  he 
had  seveied  bis  connection  with  La  Scala  in 
order  to  devote  his  entile  time  to  concerts.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Siegf  r  led  \\  agnei  to  conduct  the  pel  - 
f  ormances  of  Tristan  mid  J  soldi'  at  Bayreuth 
during  the  festival  of  19tt()  It  was  the  first  time 
that  this  honor  was  conferred  upon  a  foreign 
conductoi . 

Supreme  as  Toscanini  stands  as  an  operatic 
conductoi,  he  is  equally  great  as  a  symphonic 
conductor.  In  fact,  all  bis  life  he  has  been 
active  in  both  fields.  His  first  appearance  in 
concert  in  the  United  States  occurred  during  his 
engagement  at  the  Metropolitan  Opeia  House  on 
Apr.  13,  1013,  when  lie  ptoduccd  Beethoven's 
Ninth  tfi/mphoni/.  Jn  1921  he  made  a  concert 
tour  of  tbiw  countiy  with  his  entire  La  Scala 
Orchestra.  Then  he  came  for  four  consecutive 
seasons  an  guest-conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  ( 1920-29 ) .  For  the  season 
1929-30,  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  thiee 
permanent  conductors,  the  others  being  Mengel- 
berg  and  Molinaii.  Consult  Arturo  Toscanini, 
by  T.  Nicotra  (translated  by  I.  Brandcis  and  II. 
Kahn,  New  York,  1929). 

TOTEMISM.  See  ANTHROPOLOGY;  ETHNOL- 
OGY. 

TOUT,  THOMAS  FREDERICK  (1855-1929).  A 
British  historian  (see  VOL  XX1T).  Until  1925 
he  was  professor  of  history  at  Manchester.  In 
1923  he  was  president  of  the  International  His- 
torical Congiess  at  Brussels  and  in  1925,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  He  lec- 
tured at  Cornell  University  in  1927-28.  He  IH 
the  author  of  Administrative  History  of  Medieval 
England  (1920,  1928,  1929)  and  France  and  ting- 
land:  Their  Relations  in  the  Middle  Age  and  Now 
(1922). 

TOVEY,  DONALD  FRANCIS  (1875-  ).  An 
English  composer,  born  at  Eton.  He  was  a 
private  pupil  of  S.  Weisse  (piano),  Sir  W. 
Parratt  (counterpoint),  and  J.  Higgs  (compo- 
sition). From  1906  to  1912,  he  gave  several  of 
his  own  works  at  chamber-music  concerts  (the 
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Chelsea  Concerts)  in  London.  In  1914  he  was 
appointed  Reid  professor  of  music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1917,  he  estab- 
lished the  Reid  Symphony  Concerts.  In  192&-26 
he  made  a  very  suceesbful  tour  of  the  United 
States  as  pianist.  As  a  composer,  he  shows  de- 
cided preference  for  chamber  music,  in  which  field 
he  produced  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano  quartet,  a 
'cello  sonata,  clannet  sonata,  two  string  quartets, 
and  three  trios,  lie  also  wrote  a  symphony;  a 
suite  for  string  orchestra;  a  piano  concerto; 
incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  Aglavame  et 
Sdysctte;  church  music;  and  piano  pieces.  An 
opera,  The  Bride  of  Dionysus,  although  pub- 
lished, has  not  yet  been  produced  (11)29). 

TOWNER,  HOKACE  MANN  (I8f>5-  ).  A 
(lovernor  of  Porto  Rico,  born  at  Belvidere,  111, 
and  educated  at  the  Umveisity  of  Chicago.  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877  and  after  prac- 
ticing law  for  some  ycais  became  judge  in  the 
third  judicial  district  of  Iowa.  Fiom  1911  to 
1023,  he  served  continuously  in  Congress,  and 
although  ho  was  elected  for  another  teim  in 
1923,  he  resigned  to  accept  the  post  of  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico,  foi  which  his  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs  had  especially  prepared  him.  He  re- 
signed in  1929 

TOWN   PLANNING.     See   CITY   PLANNING. 

TOWNSHEND,  toun'zrnd,  SIR  CHARLES 
(VERE  FKKKEKS)  (1801-1921)  A  Butish  soldier 
(see  VOL.  XX11).  lie  WMS  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  iiuL|or  general  in  1911  and  during  the  Woild 
War  commanded  the  (ith  Division  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, \vhich  withstood  the  Tuikish  siege  of  Kut- 
cl-Amara  foi  ncaily  fi\e  months  (1910)  He 
became  a  Tuikish  piisonoi,  although  later  freed, 
and  was  knighted  in  that  year  In  1920,  after 
40  yeais  of  HIM  vice,  he  resigned  from  the  army  and 
entered  Parliament  as  an  Indc|>endent.  He 
wiote  the  Life  of  Field  Marshal  First  Marquis 
TownsJicnd  and  My  Mesopotamia  Campaign 
(1020) 

TO YNBEE,  ARNOLD  JOSEPH  ( 1 889-  ) .  A 
Bi  itish  histotuin  who  W.IH  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Balliol  College,  (Ktoid,  wheie  he  was  a 
tutoi  (1912-15).  Dining  the  World  Wai,  he 
was  in  the  Political  Intelligence  Department  of 
the  Foreign  Office  He  was  a  membei  of  the 
Jiiitish  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference 
(1019),  Koiaes  piofesnor  of  Byzantine  and 
mod  em  deck  languages,  liteiatuie,  and  history 
at  the  University  of  London  (1919-24),  and  in 
1925  he  became  diiectoi  of  studies  in  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Intel  national  Affairs,  and  piofessor 
of  international  history  in  the  Univemity  of 
Ijondou.  In  1925  the  first  volume  (1920-2,3) 
of  his  yeaily  Survey  of  International  Affairs 
appeared  His  writings  include  "Nationality  and 
the  11  ar  (1915),  f/iapfcrs  on  Greece  in  the 
Balkans:  A  History  (1910);  The  Western  Ques- 
tion in  Greece  and  Turley  (1922),  Greek  His- 
torical Thought  (1924);  The  World  after  the 
J'eaee  Conference  (1925);  and  Turkey  (with  K. 
P  Knkwood)  (1920) 

TOYNBEE,  PAGET  (1855-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish Hcholai  (see  VOL.  XXlI),  especiallv  known 
for  his  studies  of  Dante  He  was  honoied  by 
many  degrees,  and  membership  in  the  British 
and  other  Kuiopean  academies.  His  later  works 
include  Supplement  to  Mrs  Toynbee's  Edition 
of  the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpolc  (3  vols.,  1919- 
1920)  ;  The  Letters  of  Dante,  amended  text  and 
translation  (1920)  ;  Britain's  Tribute  to  Dante  in 
Literature  and  Art  (1921);  Dante  Studies 


(1921) ;  Horace  Walpole's  Journal  of  the  Print- 
ing Office  at  Strawberry  Hill  (1923);  Horace 
Walpole's  Reminiscences  (1924)  ;  Strawberry  Hill 
Accounts  (1927);  Horace  Walpole's  Journal  of 
Visits  to  Country  Seats  (1928). 

TRACKLESS  TROLLEYS.  See  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLES 

TRACTOR,  FABM.  The  tractor  is  a  mechan- 
ically propelled  prime  mover  having  as  its  source 
of  self-contained  power  usually  an  internal-com- 
bustion engine  and,  in  a  few  special  types,  a 
steam  engine.  The  significance  of  the  tractor 
in  agricultuie  is  its  utility  as  a  source  of  tractive 
energy  for  field  and  hauling  operations  and  as 
a  source  of  belt  power  for  stationary  mechanical 
farm  operations.  The  earlier  tractors  were  large, 
heavy,  and  powerful  machines  actuated  by  steam 
engines.  They  were  used  almost  exclusively  for 
heavy  hauling,  heavy  drawbar  work  such  as  the 
pulling  of  very  large  gang  pious  in  the  breaking 
of  virgin  prairie  lands  on  a  large  scale,  and 
for  heavy  farm  belt  work,  such  as  the  operation 
of  thresheis  and  corn  shelters,  usually  on  custom 
work.  Steam  tractors  are  still  used  in  agricul- 
ture occasionally  for  operations  requiring  higher 
and  steadier  power.  They  are  used  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Europe,  for  example,  for  the  operation 
of  cable-drawn  and  cultivating  outfits  adapted  to 
swampy  or  other  soil  conditions  which  will  not 
permit  the  operation  of  a  heavy  tractor  in  direct 
traction. 

The  mteriial-combustion-engmc  tractor  is  a 
more  lecent  development  and  has  now  largely 
supplanted  the  steam  tractoi  foi  use  in  agricul- 
tuie Keioaene  also  has  largely  supplanted 
gasoline  as  a  fuel,  thus  materially  reducing  the 
cost  of  opeiation.  Some  types  are  started  on 
gasoline  and  aie  switched  to  kerosene  when  warm, 
while  other  types  operate  wholly  on  kerosene. 
There  aie  a  number  of  types  and  sizes  of  internal- 
com  bust  ion -engine  tractors,  the  total  number  of 
makes  being  approximately  50  in  1928  with  each 
manufactuier  pioducmg  fiom  1  to  3  models.  In 
a  bioad  general  way,  this  variation  corresponds 
to  distinct  types  ot  agricultural  service.  For 
example,  the  small  garden  ti actor  weighing  about 
500  pounds,  rated  at  1  25-4  hoi  se  power,  is 
adapted  only  to  certain  light  garden  opeiations 
and  belt  operations  requiring  a  low  maximum 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extremely  large 
ti  actor  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000 
pounds  lated  at  70-120  hoise  powei,  is  adapted 
only  to  the  heaviest  of  drawbai  and  belt  opera- 
tions. A  great  variety  of  types  and  sizes  of 
ti  actors  exists  between  these  two  extremes.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  variation  is  due 
much  more  to  lack  of  standardization  than  to 
the  variation  in  the  requirements  of  agricultural 
pi  ocesses. 

As  a  rule,  the  general  characteristics  of  a 
tractoi  for  agricultural  use  are  governed  largely 
by  the  numbei  and  size  of  plows  it  can  pull 
through  average  soil  at  an  average  depth  and 
speed.  While  tractors  are  designed  and  built 
to  lun  at  speeds  varying  up  to  15  miles  or  more 
per  houi  on  actual*  drawbar  work,  a  plowing 
speed  of  about  2^  miles  per  hour  for  tractors  of 
15  drawbar  horse  power  or  less  is  generally 
consideied  to  be  the  most  efficient  speed  under 
average  conditions.  Small  plats  usually  require 
only  a  small  garden  tractor  of  1.25-4  horse  power 
which  will  pull  a  12-inch  plow.  Truck  farming 
will  requne  a  tractor  capable  of  pulling  one  14- 
mch  plow.  Farms  up  to  ICO  acres  in  size  re- 
quire a  tractor  capable  of  pulling  at  least  two 
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plows,  while  farms  of  300  acres  or  more  will 
require  a  tractor  capable  of  pulling  tliree  or  more 
plows.  As  a  very  general  average,  and  depending 
upon  the  soil,  about  eight  drawbar  hoise  power 
is  required  to  pull  two  12- inch  plows,  10  horse 
power  for  two  14- inch  plows,  15  to  20  horse  power 
for  three  to  five  14-inch  plows,  22  to  ,30  horse 
power  for  five  or  six  14-inch  plows,  and  30  to  45 
horse  power  foi  from  six  to  twelve  14-inch  plows. 

The  propulsion  requirements  in  diawbar  work 
govein  the  characteristics  of  the  driving  mechan- 
ism and  ground-giipping  devices  of  tractors. 
Tractors  divide,  broadly,  into  wheel  and  crawler 
or  self-tiacklaymg  types.  In  the  wheel-type 
tractor,  piopulsion  results  from  the  action  of 
two  large  diive  wheels  equipped  with  ground- 
gripping  lugs  and  actuated  by  means  of  the 
engine  through  the  medium  of  gears,  clutches, 
and  shafts.  In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  trac- 
tion, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  certain 
shapes,  sizes,  and  ai  rangcments  of  lugs  for  in- 
dividual soils  01  soil  conditions.  The  manner 
in  which  the  lug  piesents  or  transmits  the  trac- 
tive impulse  to  the  soil  appears  to  be  a  vital 
factor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  ti  actor.  Appai  cntly 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  tiansmission  of  ti  ac- 
tive force  fioin  any  lug  depends  uj)on  the  tractor 
drive  wheel  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
arching  action  of  the  soil,  so  that  with  a  given 
width  of  drive-wheel  rim  the  traction  increases  to 
a  maximum  as  the  weight  earned  by  the  wheel 
increases  up  to  a  ceitain  limiting  point. 

The  highest  elliciency  is  pioduccd  with  a  weight 
on  the  wheel  just  sufficient  to  foice  the  lug  into 
the  soil,  and  the  traction  inci eases  with  the 
width  of  wheel  i  iin  undei  these  circum (stances. 
For  example,  solid  angle-iron  lugs  ate  best  in 
loose  soils  having  slight  arch  action,  but  spade 
lugs  are  superior  to  angle  lugs  in  loose  sand  with 
a  heavy  weight  on  the  wheels.  Slmip  spade  lugs 
also  are  better  in  soil  having  an  appieciable  arch 
action  under  the  wheel  inn.  The  majority  of 
wheel  tractors  are  steered  with  oidmary  steering 
gear  attached  to  two  wheels  independent  of  the 
drive  wheels,  although  in  some  special  types  steer- 
ing is  done  with  the  drive  wheels.  The  majority 
of  tractors  are  of  the  wheel  type  on  most  farms 
of  average  size. 

Considerable  experience  and  care  are  necessary 
in  the  operation  of  wheel  tractors,  es[>eeially 
when  drawing  cultivating  machinery,  since  the 
sudden  and  severe  resistances  occuiing  in  culti- 
vation emphasize  the  rotating  tendency  of  the 
tractor  around  its  drive-wheel  axles  and  fre- 
quently result  in  accidents  and  damage.  Special 
types  of  hitches  and  release  springs  have  been  de- 
veloped to  prevent  accidents  and  breakage  of 
implements  and  tractor  by  releasing  the  tractor 
or  cushioning  the  shock  when  obstructions  aie 
encountered.  Tractor  construction  also  has  be- 
come better  balanced,  to  confoim  to  the  seveie 
requirements  of  drawing  tillage  machinery,  and 
the  alignment  of  hitches  improved  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  tendency  for  accidents  and 
breakage  to  occur. 

The  ciawler  or  tracklaying  tractor  is  adapted 
especially  for  conditions  where  drawbar  work  is 
very  heavy  or  where  soil  arid  topographic  condi- 
tions will  not  permit  the  operation  of  a  wheel 
tractor.  Such  a  tractor  consists  of  an  engine 
and  frame  mounted  on  and  propelled  by  a  com- 
bination of  largo-geared  wheels  and  very  broad, 
heavy  endless  chains.  These  chains  are  wide 
and  large  enough  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
tractor  is  distributed  over  quite  a  broad  area, 


resulting  in  a  very  low  unit  pressure  on  the  soil, 
thus  permitting  operation  "with  ease  over  soil  in 
which  a  wheel  tractor  would  sink,  or  over  ditches 
or  rough  topography,  and  with  a  maximum  pro- 
pulsive efficiency.  The  ciawler  tractor  is  thus 
a  very  powerful  unit  and  has  been  found  well 
adapted  to  the  breaking  of  virgin  swamp  and 
cut-over  lauds  in  the  United  States,  to  rice-land 
cultivation,  especially  in  India,  and  to  certain 
large-scale  truck -glowing  operations  in  the  South- 
west where  the  tillage  operations  are  seveie  and 
the  tractor  is  subjected  to  very  heavy  loads.  For 
the  greater  part,  therefore,  the  crawlei  ti  actor 
is  a  heavy,  high-poweied  unit  of  irlatively  high 
price,  as  compared  with  wheel  types,  although  the 
tendency  to  develop  lighter  ciawler  models  is 
naturally  reducing  their  price. 

About  the  hardest  agricultural  belt  woik  for 
which  a  tractor  is  adapted  is  operating  the 
thresher.  Such  work  will  require  fioin  10  to  80 
horse  power,  varying  with  the  tvpe  of  machine 
and  giain,  but  under  most  conditions  the  thresh- 
ing of  wheat  and  oats  will  requite  only  ftom  20 
to  30  belt  horse  power.  Others  of  the  laiger  belt- 
power  applications  of  the  ti  actor  aie  coin  husk- 
ing  and  bhiedding,  hay  baling,  ensilage  cutting 
and  blowing,  coin  bhellnig,  and  feed  gi  Hiding, 
all  of  which  usually  require  less  powei  than 
threshing.  While  there  is  considerable  con- 
tioveisy  as  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  utility 
of  the  tisictor  in  agiicultuie,  obviously,  it  has 
become  a  factor  of  consideiable  impoitance  m 
farming  operations.  Its  capability  of  poi form- 
ing timely  field  operations  quickly  and  on  a  laige 
flcale  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Fiench, 
Biitish,  and  Italian  governments  in  theii  elToits 
to  increase  food  production  during  the  \\  ar.  It 
was  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  for 
belt  and  drawbar  operations  on  farms  even  prior 
to  1917. 

As  evidence  of  the  continued  and  inciea^ed  be- 
lief in  its  utility  on  faiins,  especially  under  con- 
ditions wheie  timeliness  in  the  peiformance,  of 
belt  and  field  opeiations  is  an  important  iactor,  a 
conservative  estimate  indicates  that  there  weie 
approximately  325,000  internal-combustion  tiac- 
tois  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on  .Jan.  1, 
1923,  and  approximately  400,000  on  Jan  1,  1924, 
representing  an  actual  increase  of  100,000  and  a 
dibcard  of  25,000  in  one  year.  Since  that  tune, 
it  may  be  conservatively  estimated  that  thcie, 
has  been  an  aveiagc  annual  inciease  in  the 
number  of  tractois  on  Amei  ican  fauna  of  between 
75,000  and  100,000,  and  on  Jan.  I,  192S,  theie 
was  a  total  nunibei  of  appioximately  709,000. 
According  to  data  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Depait- 
ment  of  Commeice  at  its  annual  canvass  of 
manuf actors  of  farm  equipment,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  ti  actors  in  1928  amounted  to  171,137, 
valued  at  $101,461,462.  Of  this  total,  152,124, 
valued  at  $113,730,502,  were  of  the  wheeled  type, 
and  19,013,  valued  at  $47,730,960,  weie  of  the 
tracklaying  type.  Of  the  ti  actors  sold  by  maiiu- 
factureis,  99,491,  valued  at  $98,528,923,  were 
for  use  in  the  United  States,  and  48,806,  valued 
at  $42,220,807,  weie  sold  foi  cxpoit. 

The  conditions  and  requiiements  of  service 
foi  different  localities  and  types  of  farming  are 
so  variable  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  estimate  the 
average  life  of  a  tractor  with  any  accuracy.  In 
some  localities,  for  example,  tractor  depreciation 
is  high  011  account  of  excessive  wear  of  bearings 
and  internal  friction-parts  of  engines  due  to  abra- 
sive dust  This  is  being  oveicomo  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  use  of  boxed  bearings,  air  cleaners 
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on  the  air  intake  of  the  tractor-engine  caiburetor, 
and  better  lubrication.  An  estimate  of  from 
five  to  seven  years  of  useful  life  for  a  tractor  in 
agricultural  use  would  probably  be  sufficiently 
conservative  for  the  majority  of  conditions  of 
normal  service. 
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TRADE-COMMISSION  ACT.     See  TRUSTS. 

TRADE-UNIONISM.  The  history  of  trade- 
unionism  in  the  pdiod  following  1914  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  three  peiiorls,  the  stagna- 
tion dining  the  \Yoiltl  \\ar,  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion in  the  yeais  aftei  the  Armistice,  and  the 
lelative  dec-line*  in  the  succeeding  few  years  due 
to  the  industrial  depression  resulting  from  the 
\\MI  and  the  peace  tieatics  For  some  years 
be! ore  the  War,  tiado-iimoniHm  had  been  steadily 
glowing  in  most  countnes.  The  \\ar  brought 
this  growth  to  a,  sudden  halt.  The  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Trade  In- 
tei nationals  ceased  to  exist  and  international 
lelations  among  trade  unionists  weie  in  abeyance. 
The  effect  of  the  War  on  trade-unionism  was, 
hovtevei,  by  no  means  unitoini  in  the  various 
counti  les.  While  in  home  counti  ies,  as  in  Gei- 
man.N,  tiade  unions  lost  in  membership  and  in- 
lluenoe,  other  countiies,  like  (ireat  Britain  and 
the  Tinted  States,  saw  a  steadily  growing  devel- 
opment of  orgam/ed  labor.  The  post-wai  period 
witnessed  an  immediate  lebiith  of  international 
trade-unionism  as  well  as  an  unprecedented  in- 
eiease  in  the  membership  of  the  labor  oiganiza- 
tions  of  practically  all  countries,  although,  where 
such  increase  had  been  due  to  war  prosperity,  the 
membership  fell  oil  again  once  the  after  -affects 
of  the  \\ar  made  themselves  felt.  As  tor  mode 
of  organization,  the  trade  or  craft  union  still 
remained  the  utandaid  With  the  appeal  ance  of 
new  industrial  problems,  howe\er,  and  \\ith  the 
increasing  hold  which  the  idea  of  industnal  de- 
mocracy had  obtained  in  one  form  or  another  on 
the  imagination  of  the  worker,  industrial  union- 
ism had  made  rapid  pi  ogress,  although  it  was 
still  more  a  potentiality  and  an  aim  than  an 
actual  system  of  organization  The  industrial 
world  which  confronted  the  trade-unionist  of 
1929  ^\as  more  complex  than  it  was  in  1914. 
New  industrial  problems  had  come  to  the  fore 
and  with  them  new  attempts  at  solution.  The 


various  forms  of  industrial  democracy  which  had 
been  advanced  and  in  some  cases  applied,  were 
entirely  a  product  of  the  period,  and  they  had 
taken  different  shape  in  the  various  countries. 
Another  important  development  was  the  spread 
of  syndicalism,  not  only  in  strictly  syndicalist 
labor  organizations,  but  also  within  the  rank 
and  file  of  orthodox  craft  unions.  See  HOURS  OF 
LABOR;  LABOR  ARBITRATION;  LABOR  BANKH;  LA- 
BOR LEGISLATION  ;  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  ;  SYN- 
DICALISM. 

International  Trade-union  Organizations. 
The  most  important  trade-union  international  be- 
fore the  War  \vas  the  International  Federation  of 
Tiade  Unions  with  headquarters  at  Amsterdam. 
In  1912  it  had  a  membership  of  7,394,401,  repre- 
senting 19  countries.  It  was  a  rather  loose 
organization  and  went  to  pieces  immediately 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  During  the 
War,  the  Inter-Allied  Trade  Union  Confeienee 
was  held  at  Leeds  in  1916  and  the  Central  Powers 
and  N  initial  Conference  was  held  at  Beine  in 
1917.  Although  both  confer ences  and  the  three 
labor  bureaus  at  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  Berlin 
made  attempts  to  revive  some  soit  of  interna- 
tional labor  activity,  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  was  as  dead  as  the  Socialist 
International.  After  the  War,  at  the  conference 
at  Amsterdam  in  July,  1919,  the  old  Interna- 
tional v*as  i ('constructed.  It  was  an  alliance  of 
national  trade-union  federations  and  trade  in- 
ternationals 01,  as  thev  are  commonly  termed, 
intei  national  tr  a  de-union  "secretariats."  Its  ob- 
jects were  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
organizations  aililiated  with  it  and  of  the  trade- 
union  movement  in  countries  not  affiliated  with 
it,  the  promotion  of  combined  action  on  all  ques- 
tions of  trade-union  interests,  the  prevention  of 
international  blacklisting,  and  the  provision  of 
funds  lor  these  purposes.  In  July,  1920,  the 
Intel  national  declared  a  boycott  of  the  White 
go\ eminent  in  Hungary,  which  20  davs  later  had 
to  be  abandoned  as  unsurcesHful.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  had  been  one  of  the  con- 
stituent organizations  which  formed  the  Inter- 
national in  1920.  Because  of  the  close  alliance 
between  the  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  and  the  Socialist  International,  Samuel 
Gompers  denounced  the  former  as  Socialist  and 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  withdrew  in  the  autumn  of  1921. 
To  1929,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had  not  lejoined  the 
International.  The  total  membership  of  the  new 
International  at  the  time  of  its  formation  was 
23,170,000.  Due  to  the  heavy  losses  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  British,  Italian,  French,  and  other 
affiliated  organizations  and  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  A  F  of  L,  the  membership  sank  to  18,923,- 
931  at  the  end  of  1922.  For  the  Syndicalist 
International,  see  S^  NDICAIIKM. 

At  its  1924  meeting  at  Vienna,  the  Interna- 
tional had  in  the  neighbor  hood  of  19,000,000 
members  in  11)  countries.  During  1924—29  the 
organization  gave  much  attention  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Sox  let  Russia,  and  because  of  the  refusal 
to  cooperate  with  the  Red  International,  the 
group  was  practically  divided  in  t\\o.  At  the 
1927  meeting,  the  delegates  icpresented  but  13,- 
44.5, 5f>3  trade-unionists  all  of  whom  came  from 
European  countries  with  the  exception  of  the 
representation  from  Palestine,  Canada,  Argen- 
tina, and  South  Africa.  A  A.  Parcel!,  British 
trade-unionist,  failed  of  reelection  to  the  presi- 
dency because  of  his  Communist  sympathies. 

The  International,  by  1927,  had  became  as 
conservative  as  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  its  policies 
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were  not  unlike  the  American  organization.  It 
favored  the  8-hour  day,  universal  peace,  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor,  etc.  The  conventions  had  be- 
come triennial  and  the  organization  had  moved 
its 'headquarters  from  Amsterdam.  Other  inter- 
national bodies  were  the  International  Federation 
of  Working  Women,  the  International  Federation 
of  Christian  Trade  Unions,  and  the  Red  Interna- 
tional, which  last  was  completely  under  Moscow 
control.  See  COMMUNISM;  SOCIALISM;  LABOB, 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF. 

United  States.  American  trade-unionism  is 
confronted  with  specifically  American  conditions 
and  difficulties  which  preclude  a  development 
along  European  lines  and  give  the  American 
labor  movement  a  distinct  character.  Tn  spite 
of  these  obstacles,  however,  American  organized 
labor  advanced  very  far  during  the  15  years 
under  discussion.  From  1014  onward,  American 
public  opinion  changed  its  attitude  toward  or- 
ganized labor,  coming  to  accept  it  as  a  legiti- 
mate expression  of  American  democratic  ideals. 
The  active  support  which  organized  labor  gave  to 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War 
increased  its  prestige  greatly.  It  benefited  ma- 
terially from  the  war  prosperity,  as  well  as  fiom 
the  relative  absence  of  the  competition  of  im- 
migrant labor  during  the  War.  With  the  close 
of  the  War,  however,  unemployment  arrived  and 
gave  labor  a  decided  setback,  from  which  it  has 
not  fully  recovered.  An  offensive  for  the  "open 
shop,"  which  reached  its  most  intensified  form 
in  the  great  steel  strike  of  1910,  was  earned  on 
by  the  employers'  organizations  and  did  senous 
harm  to  American  trade-unionism.  Another  blow 
to  labor  was  the  settlement  of  the  Coronado  ease 
in  1022.  The  verdict  pionounced  the  liability 
of  trade-union  funds  for  damages  in  case  responsi- 
bility had  been  established.  The  new  movement 
for  industrial  demon  acy  found  its  chief  expres- 
sion in  the  United  States  in  the  Plumb  Plan, 
a  scheme  sponsoied  by  the  railway  unions  for 
tripartite  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  State, 
the  owners,  and  the  woikeis.  Perhaps  the  out- 
standing event,  however,  in  the  American  labor 
movement  dunng  the  period  was  the  successful 
organization  of  the  sweated  workers  in  the 
needle  trades  into  such  powerful  bodies  as  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  and 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  and  the  formation  of  other  groups  Buch 
as  the  Amalgamated  Textile  W'orkers,  the  Amal- 
gamated Food  Workers,  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  or- 
ganization, comprising  most  of  the  trade-union- 
ists in  the  United  States  and  many  of  those  in 
Canada,  counted  a  great  increase  in  its  mem- 
bership, 1014-28,  although  the  later  years  of 
industrial  depression  cut  in  on  this  advance. 
From  2,020,671  in  1914,  the  membership  rose 
steadily  to  4,078,740  in  October,  1020,  after 
which  it  nhowed  a  falling  oft.  At  its  Portland 
Convention  in  October,  1023,  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
reported  a  membership  of  2,926,408.  The  organi- 
zation was  stiictly  a  federation  of  craft  unions, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  largest  affiliated 
body,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with 
a  membership  of  400,000,  was  an  industrial 
union  and  that  there  existed  within  its  ranks  an 
active  minority  in  favor  of  industrial  unionism, 
which,  in  1018,  led  the  A.  F.  of  L.  into  its  unsuc- 
cessful policy  toward  unionization  of  the  steel 
workers  and  brought  about  the  great  steel  strike 
of  1010  with  its  decisive  victory  for  the  "open 


The  A.  F.  of  L.,  being  conservative  in 
policy,  did  not  appeal  to  the  unskilled  worker. 
This  conservative  tendency  manifested  itself, 
aside  from  the  withdrawal  from  the  Amsterdam 
International,  in  its  consistent  opposition  to  the 
formation  of  an  American  Labor  Party  and  in  its 
friendly  relationship  with  the  American  Legion. 
The  authority  of  the  official  element  led  by  Presi- 
dent Oompers  and  the  rigid  central  control  had 
so  far  been  able  to  keep  down  the  radical  ele- 
ments, although  a  steadily  growing  opposition 
with  new  tendencies  had  appeared.  This  became 
appaient  in  the  Montreal  Convention  in  1920 
when  a  resolution  for  government  owneiship  of 
railroads  and  inland  waterways  with  democratic 
control  was  adopted  in  spite  of  (tampers'  oppo- 
sition. 

The  following  has  been  the  membership  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  since  1023:  1024,  2,880,000,  1025, 
2,878,297;  1026,2,813,010;  1027,2,812,407,  1028, 
2,800,063.  The  most  significant  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  the  post-war  period 
was  the  death  of  Samuel  Gompers  on  Dec  13, 
1024.  He  had  been  the  movement's  leadei,  with 
but  one  year's  interiuption.  since  its  founding 
in  1881.  He  it  was  \\lio  gave  the  A.  F  of  L  its 
conservative  stamp-  he  opposed  affiliation  with 
the  Amsterdam  International,  refused  to  follow 
the  leader  of  British  trade-unionists  in  favoring 
a  political  party,  wan  on  friendly  terms  with 
capital  and  believed  that  the  best  inteiests  of 
labor  could  be  furthered  by  slow  and  peaceable 
a  d\  an  res 

Aiound  this  doctiine,  A  F.  of  L  piogrammes 
have  ci ystalhzed.  The  Federation  has  devoted  it- 
self to  advocacy  of  better  pay  and  Hhoiter  bourn; 
of  unionization  of  mechanized  indubtnes  such  as 
the  automobile  indiMiy  ,  of  condemnation  of  com- 
pany unions;  and  of  a  claiiiicution  of  the  legal 
status  of  unionism,  paiticuuirly  in  the  equity 
courts.  This  has  lofeience  to  the  widespiead  use 
of  the  injunction-power  of  com  Is  during  stnkea. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  forniallv  gone  on  lecord  as 
opposed  to  the  official  lecognition  of  lUisma  and 
even  v\ent  so  far  as  to  ad\isi>  wjtlidiavval  of 
suppoit  of  Biookwood  Labor  College  (in  1028) 
because  that  school  was  giving  oouisos  explain- 
ing Communist  doctune.  The  A.  F.  of  L  con- 
sistently fought  against  child  lahoi,  but  it  made 
no  real  efforts  to  unionize  women,  Ncgioes,  and 
"white-collar"  woikers.  Its  piesident,  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Samuel  Gompeis,  lias  boon  Wil- 
liam Green,  though  its  leading  spin!  appears  to 
have  been  Matthew  Woll,  the  Federation's  vice 
president.  See  LABOH,  AMERICAN  FKDKUATION  OF. 

Great  Britain.  Butish  trade-unionism  made 
important  nuiueiical  gains  after  1014.  Its  mem- 
bership rose  from  3,018,80!)  in  that  year  to  8,023,- 
701  in  1010.  In  the  following  >I'«IB,  however, 
the  memboi  ship  fell  to  about  5,000,000  or  40  per 
cent  of  the  wage  camera,  as  a  Jesuit  of  post-war 
conditions  and  unemployment.  The  Trade  Union 
Congress,  the  national  oiganization  of  the  Bri- 
tish trade-union  movement,  lepoitod  2,866,077 
members  in  1014;  6,505,482  in  1020;  and  4,352,- 
818  in  1023  Far  moie  significant  than  their 
numerical  increase  was  the  giowth  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  British  trade-unionists,  which  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  in  1024  the  Labor 
Party,  which  is  piimarily  the  political  expres- 
sion of  British  trade-unionism,  became  the  gov- 
erning party.  Another  featu/e  of  this  great 
development  was  the  tendency  to  form  large 
labor  aggregations.  The  movement  for  "less 
unions  and  more  unity"  through  amalgamation 
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brought  the  majority  of  the  British  trade-union- 
ists into  relatively  few  and  large  bodies,  such 
'  as  the  Miners'  Federation  (750,000  members), 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  (327,000), 
the  General  Labor  Union  (500,000),  the  Amalga- 
mated Transport  Workers  (1,000,000),  the  Amal- 
gamated Engineering  Union,  and  the  United 
Textile  Factory  Workers'  Association.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  War,  British  labor  agreed  to  a 
geneinl  truce  between  labor  and  capital.  The 
minors,  who  had  not  abrogated  their  freedom  to 
act,  showed  an  independent  attitude  tlnoughout 
the  War.  The  rebellious  spirit  of  British  labor 
manifested  itself,  however,  through  unofficial 
strikes  and  thiough  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  various  theoiies  of  industrial  unionism,  syn- 
dicalism, and  industrial  democracy.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Whitlcy  Councils  in  various  trades 
by  the  Government  ^as  a  concession  to  this 
spiiit  This  unrest  did  not  abate  with  the  Ar- 
mistice Guild  socialism  spiead  in  the  ycais 
after  the  War  and  the  miners  made  their  demand 
in  1919  for  the  nationalization  of  mines  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Coal  Commission  and  tlie  Sankey 
Report.  In  1920,  at  the  time  of  the  Russo- 
Polish  conflict,  the  trade  unions  foimed  councils 
of  action  and  by  this  dnect  method  exerted  suc- 
cessful piessuie  on  the  Biitish  government  in 
fiuoi  ot  nonintei vention 

But  unemployment,  dissension  between  lights 
and  lefts,  the  unfortunate  end  of  the  miners' 
stnke,  and  the  passage  of  repiessive  legislation 
following  the  end  of  the  general  strike  (see 
(J!RK\T  BRIT\IN,  under  History)  contributed  to  a 
decline  in  niembeislup  following  1024  At  the 
1J)21  Trade  Union  Congicss,  4,328,000  tiade- 
unionists  \\cie  represented,  at  the  1927  Congress, 
4,l(i:j,!)94,  at  the  192H  Congress,  3,874,800.  Din- 
ing the  h'\e  years,  1921  2(),  labor  showed  an 
increasing  tendency  to  eliminate  the  Communists 
fiorn  its  body  (though  it  favored  recognition  of 
Russia)  and  to  cooperate  with  capital  in  the 
woi  hauling  of  industry  The  greatest  blow 
stiuck  at  organized  lahoi  was  the  passage,  hy 
the  Conservative  go\ eminent,  of  the  Trades 
Dispute  and  Trade  Union  Act  in  Juh ,  1927,  us  a 
result  of  the  unsuccessful  geneial  strike  of  1920 
This  act  practically  deprived  organized  labor  of 
the  safeguaids  it  had  won  since  the  Taft-Vale 
decision  The  act  declared  1.  That  a  stnke 
v\tis  illegal  if  it  had  any  object  other  than  the 
furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  a  strike  was  il- 
legal if  it  was  calculated  to  coerce  the  Govern- 
ment 2  No  trade  union  might  discipline  a 
member  for  refusal  to  take  part  in  an  illegal 
fatnke.  3.  Picketing  was  forbidden  4.  Tiade 
unions  might  make  political  levies  on  their  mem- 
beis  only  if  the\  had  consent  in  writing  5. 
Ci\il  seivants  might  not  join  a  geneial  tiade- 
union  organization  (Reference  was  had  to  the 
English  Trade  Union  Congress  )  (>  Local 
authorities  might  not  make  membership  in  tiade 
unions  a  condition  for  employment  7.  The  at- 
toiney  general  might  eiiiom  trade-union  funds 
if  they  were  berng  used  in  contravention  of  the 
act 

TRAIN.  See  ARMIES  AND  ARMY  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

TRAIN,  ARTHUR  (CHENEY)  (1875-  ). 
An  American  lawyei  and  w liter,  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  educated  ut  Harvard  University  and 
its  law  school  He  practiced  foi  sevcial  years 
in  New  York  and  was  assistant  district  attorney 
there  (1901-08,  1914-15).  lie  was  a  fiction 
writei  of  considerable  talent,  his  books  including: 


The  Man  Who  Rocked  the  Earth  (1915);  The 
Earthquake  (1918)  ;  Tutt  and  Mr.  Vutt  (1920) ; 
The  Hermit  of  Turkey  Hollow,  By  Advice  of 
Counsel,  and  As  it  Was  in  the  Beginning  (1921 )  ; 
Tut,  Tut,  Mr.  Tutt!  and  His  Children's  Children 

(1923)  ;  On  the  Trail  of  the  Bad  Men  (1925)  ; 
Page  Mr.  Tutt!  (1926);  The  Blind  Goddess 

(192C)  ,  Ambition  (1928)  ;  The  Horns  of  Rama- 
dan (1928). 

TRANSCATTCASIAN  SOVIET  REPUB- 
LICS, FEDERATION  OF.  See  RUSSIA;  ARMKNIA; 

AZERIJAIJAJS  ,    (JKORGIA. 

TRANSFORMERS.  See  ELECTRIC  POWEB 
TRANSMISSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

TRANSJORDANIA,  EMIRATE  OF,  or  KERAK. 
A  territory  inhabited  by  Arabs,  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  and  to  the  north  of  the  Kingdom  of 
lledjaz.  Area,  undetermined ;  population,  esti- 
mated at  200,000,  of  whom  220,000  aie  Arab 
Moslems,  30,000  Arab  Christians,  and  10,000  Can- 
casasians.  Amman,  the  capital,  had  2300  inhabi- 
tants. Othci  towns  arc  Kerak  (2300),  Es  Salt 
(8000),  Ma'an  (3000),  Madeka  (2000),  Jerash 
( 1500 ) .  The  country  is  for  the  mobt  part  desert, 
except  for  the  30-mile  district  between  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  lledjaz  Kail  way.  The  population  be- 
ing hugely  nomadic,  pastoral  pursuits  are  the 
leading  activity.  Phosphate  deposits  have  been 
found,  as  \vell  as  potash,  in  the  Dead  Sea  Com- 
munications aie  maintained  by  a  motor  road  from 
Amman  to  Jerusalem  and  by  the  poition  of  the 
lledjaz  Railway  iiinmng  thiough  the  country 
from  Daraa  to  Ma'an  The  estimated  levenue 
for  1928-29  was  £240,916,  the  estimated  Brit- 
ish giant-in-aid,  £40,000  The  count iy  played  a 
piomment  part  in  the  Ciusades,  then  with  the  de- 
feat of  the  Clmstians  fell  to  a  series  of  inde- 
pendent ruleis  who  came  out  of  Egypt  Under 
the  Ottoman  Tuiks  (1517-1918),  its  part  van  an 
obscuie  one  until  the  building  of  the  ITcdjaz  Kail- 
way  made  it  easil.v  accessible  In  April,  1918,  it 
was  imaded  by  the  Emir  Feisal,  and  by  the  Peace 
Treaty  it  was  made  pait  of  the  Palestine  mandate 
under  the  supei  vision  of  the  British  high  com- 
missioner. Emir  Feisal,  as  ruler  of  Svria,  was 
recognized  as  novel eign  in  Trans |oidania,  but 
after  his  fall,  his  bi other,  the  Emir  Abdullah, 
was  set  upon  the  throne  (April,  1921 ).  In  May, 
1923,  local  autonomy  was  ioiinally  granted  the 
Teintory  by  the  British  High  Commissioner  in 
Palestine.  A  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  a 
semi-independent  constitutional  government  un- 
der Emu  Abdullah  was  signed  in  Jeiusalem  Feb. 
20,  1928.  Numerous  Aiab  leaders  protested 
against  features  of  the  treaty  providing  for  a 
Mitual  Biitish  pi  otectorate.  The  Legislative 
Council  assembled  for  the  fust  time  in  November, 
1928.  See  PALI- STINE 

TRANSMISSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION, 
OF  ET  Emm1  POWER  See  ELECTRIC  POWER 
TRANSMISSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

TRANSPORT.     See  YESSKL,  NAVAL. 

TRANSPORTATION  ACT.     See  RAILWAY* 

TRANSPORT  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES 
NAVAL.  See  WORLD  WAR,  Kaval  Operations. 

TRANSVAAL  PROVINCE.  See  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  UNION  OF 

TRANSYLVANIA,  trfm'sll-va'nl-a.  Before 
the  World  War,  an  integial  pait  of  Hungary, 
but  since  December,  1918,  a  Rumanian  province. 
Area,  22,312  nquaie  miles,  population  in  1915, 
2,678,367.  Cluj  ( Klauscnburg ) ,  the  principal 
city,  had  an  estimated  population  of  65,500  in 
1920.  The  inhabitants  in  1910  were  divided  ra- 
cially as  follows:  55  per  cent  Rumanian,  34.3 
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per  cent  Magyar  (known  locally  as  Szeklers),  8.7 
per  cent  German  (i  e.,  Saxons).  There  were  also 
some  Ruthenians  and  Slovaks  Among  all  these, 
the  Jews  numbered  about  65,000.  The  people 
pursue  for  the  most  part  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral activities,  the  industrial  life  occupying  only 
a  small  place.  The  Rumanians  are  chiefly  peas- 
ants, herdsmen,  and  hillsmen,  largely  illiterate, 
and  culturally  and  economically  completely  dom- 
inated by  their  Magyar  overlords.  The  limit  of 
Transylvania,  on  the  edge  of  the  Rumanian  fore- 
lands, coincided  with  a  number  of  important 
towns  in  the  Ban&t,  i.e.,  Arad,  Temesvar,  and 
Nagy  Varad,  and  it  was  to  gain  these  towns,  so 
impoitant  as  focal  points  to  the  sunounding  ag- 
ricultural country,  that  Rumania  sought  the 
inclusion  of  the  Bunat  in  her  tenitories.  On 
Dec.  2,  1018,  a  Transylvanian  Assembly,  poi  reiv- 
ing how  imminent  was  the  disruption  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  declared  its  union  with  Rumania. 
On  Jan.  11,  1019,  Rumania  by  royal  deciee  an- 
nexed the  territory,  the  subsequent  treatJes  con- 
firmed the  transfer.  In  1020  the  Transylvanian 
National  Council  was  dissolved  and  a  provincial 
government  was  erected.  The  University  of  Cluj, 
founded  in  1910,  had  1080  students  in  1920.  See 
WORLD  WAR,  Balkan  Front 

TREATY  OF  LONDON  (APR.  20,  1915). 
See  WORLD  WAR,  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE  ;  PEACE  AND 
PEACE  MOVEMENTS. 

TREBITSCH,  SIEGFRIED  (1809-  ).  An 
Austrian  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  born  in 
Vienna.  Ilis  works  include  the  plays  Kin  Mut- 
Icrsohn  (1911);  Gefahrliehe  Jahre  (1915); 
Frau  Gittas  Suhnc  (1920,  translated  into  English 
by  George  Bernard  Shaw),  Dcr  Gehebte  (1923). 
Das  Land  dcr  Treue  ( 192(> )  ;  the  novels  Das  flaus 
am  Abhang  (1005),  Spates  Licht  (1918);  the 
poem  Wellen  und  Wege  (1913)  ;  the  short  stories 
Wcltuntcrgang  (1902),  Gene&ung,  Tagwandler 
(1009),  Dcr  Gcheilie  (1927). 

TREES.     See  FORESTRY. 

TRELEASE,  WILLIAM  (1857-  ).  An 
Ameiican  botanist,  born  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
arid  educated  at  Cornell,  Harvard,  Michigan,  and 
\\ashington  universities.  He  was  instiuctor  in 
botany  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (1881- 
85)  ;  piofessor  of  botany  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity (1885-1013),  and  at  the  Univeisity  of  Illi- 
nois (1913-26).  From  1889  to  1912,  he  was 
director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  (Harden.  Pio- 
fessor Tielease  wiote  The  Genus  Phoradendron 
(1910);  Plant  Materials  of  Decorative  Garden- 
ing (1917),  Winter  Botany  .(Wlti)  ;  The  Ameri- 
can Oaks  (1925)  ;  and  many  papers  and  reports 
on  botany  and  entomology. 

TRENCHARD,  SIR  HUGH  MONTAGUE  (1873- 
).  Marshal  of  the  Royal  British  Air  Force 
(since  1927).  He  entered  the  army  in  1893, 
nerved  in  Africa  through  the  Boer  War,  and 
became  assistant  commandant  of  the  Royal  Fly- 
ing Corps  at  I'pavou  in  1913.  Befoie  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  World  War,  he  was 
made  head  of  the  military  wing  of  the  air  forces 
under  Sir  John  French,  in  which  oflice  he  was 
markedly  successful.  By  1910  he  was  a  major 
general,  and  in  January,  1918,  he  went  back  to 
Kngland  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  newly  formed 
Air  Ministry.  He  resigned  in  April,  1918,  and 
shortly  afterward  was  given  the  command  of 
the  Independent  Force  and  raided  German  ter- 
utory.  In  1919  he  was  made  air  marshal  and 
became  chief  of  the  air  staff.  He  was  principal 
air  aide-de-camp  to  the  King  (1921-25),  air 
chief  marshal  (1922),  senior  member  of  the  air 


council,  and  was  given  his  present  title  in  1927. 
He  received  many  decorations  and  honors,  and 
an  honorary  LL.D.  from  Cambridge,  and  a  D.C.L. 
from  Oxford. 

TRENCH  WARFARE.  Trench  warfare  was 
a  development  peculiar  to  the  War  in  Europe. 
The  line  of  battle  extended  from  the  English 
Channel  to  Switzerland,  its  flanks  resting  on 
militarily  impregnable  obstacles  which  precluded 
outflanking.  The  numbers  engaged  made  the 
battle  lines  practically  continuous,  reduced  the 
chance  of  success  of  'a  war  of  manoeuvre,  and 
eventually  lesultcd  in  the  deadlock  inevitable  to 
a  war  of  position  when  the  opposing  forces  are 
e\enly  matched.  A  recuirenre  of  trench  warfare 
of  the  soi  t  experienced  in  the  War  will  depend 
on  the  likeness  of  the  conditions  of  any  future 
conflict  to  those  just  described  See  ORDNANCE. 

Trench  Mortars.  The  tiench  mortar,  in  its 
simplest  form,  consisted  merely  of  a  seamless 
di awn-steel  tube  three  inches  in  diameter,  closed 
at  one  end  and  provided  with  a  projecting  tiring- 
pin  at  the  closed  end.  A  simple  bipod,  which 
with  the  tube  itself  constituted  a  tripod,  gave 
elevation  and  direction  to  the  tube  In  action, 
a  very  simple  form  of  projectile  consisting  of  a 
lap-welded  thiee-inch  steel  tubing,  filled  with 
mtio-starch  explosive  and  piovided  at  its  lower 
end  with  means  for  attaching  an  oidmary  shot- 
gun shell,  was  dropped  gently  down  the  muzzle. 
When  the  primer  of  the  shot-gun  shell  struck  the 
projecting  hi  ing-pin  at  the  bottom  of  the  closed 
tube,  the  caitudge  was  dischaiged,  and  the  shell 
was  thiov\n  with  consideiable  velocity  in  a  high 
arc  for  several  bundled  yards  In  order  to  ob- 
tain greater  range,  rings  of  ballistite  were 
wiapped  around  the  shot-gun  shell  and  -were 
ignited  on  its  dischaige.  Light  vanes,  added  in 
prolongation  of  the  shell  body,  surrounded  the 
shot-gun  shell  in  ordei  to  prevent  tumbling  of 
the  projectile  in  flight.  This  mateiial  was  indeed 
ordnance  reduced  to  its  simplest  teims,  but  due 
to  the  simplicity  of  design  and  ease  of  manu- 
facture, the  readiness  with  which  troops  could 
be  ti  ained  in  its  employment,  and  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  tiench  warfaie, 
it  found  an  enormous  use.  Three-inch  and  four- 
inch  Newton-Stokes  moitars  of  British  design, 
in  general  conformity  to  the  above  description, 
weie  used  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Ameiican  Ex- 
peditionary Foices.  Provided  \vith  moie  accu- 
rate elevating  and  traversing  mechanism  and 
separate  propelling  charges,  six-inch  Newton- 
Stokes  and  French  240-mni  mortars  were  also 
used  to  a  considerable  extent.  See  STRATEGY 
AND  TACTICS,  MILITARY 

The  Livens  projector,  of  British  design,  was 
essentially  a  long  steel  tube,  closed  at  one  end, 
intended  to  bo  buried  in  the  giound,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  pressed-stcel  base  plate.  These  tubes 
weie  set  up  in  groups  of  25  01  multiples  thereof 
and  weie  fired  simultaneously  by  electricity, 
sometimes  to  the  numbei  of  2500.  The  pro- 
jectile used  was  a  gas  drum  cylindrical  in  shape, 
about  24  inches  long  and  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter; and  when  fired  in  large  nunibeis,  it  worked 
great  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Al- 
though the  British  used  this  type  with  great 
success  throughout  the  latter  period  of  the  War, 
and  the  French  and  Americans  also  adopted  it 
and  used  it  freely,  the  Germans  were  never  able 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  device  which  was 
causing  such  damage  and  were  never  able  to 
produce  anything  similar  to  it. 

Pyrotechnics.     Pyrotechnics   found   very   ex- 
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tensive  use  in  the  War.  The  exigencies  of  trench 
warfare  frequently  demanded  the  transmission 
of  orders  and  information  simultaneously  by  sev- 
eral different  methods.  In  order  to  supplement 
the  telephone,  telegraph,  and  visual  signaling,  fire 
signaling  was  resorted  to,  and  pyrotechnic  de- 
vices wore  developed  to  meet  all  needs,  including 
signal  rockets,  parachute  rockets,  signal  pistols 
and  their  ammunition,  position  and  signal  lights, 
flares,  smoke  torches,  and  lights  to  be  thrown 
by  the  Viven-Bcssieic  tromblon,  the  French  de- 
vice attached  to  the  end  of  the  riflo  in  which  a 
rifle  grenade  fits. 

Pyrotechnics  won  themselves  a  reputation  as 
a  dependable  means  of  communication  when  all 
other  means,  except  by  runnel  s,  ^ere  inteiruptcd, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  find  a  continu- 
ing place  in  the  liaison  systems  of  all  armies. 
After  the  War,  considerable  attention  was  de- 
voted to  producing  pyrotechnic  signals  which 
would  be  entirely  dependable  as  to  functioning, 
could  stand  rough  handling,  and  would  not 
deteriorate  after  storage  under  field  conditions. 
Airplane  flares,  to  be  dropped  from  nir  craft  for 
the  illumination  of  No  Man's  Land,  have  been 
developed  since  the  War  to  give  a  candle  power 
of  400,000  and  a  burning  time  of  three  minutes, 
with  a  laiger  size  having  a  candle  power  of  800,- 
000  and  a  burning  time  of  four  minutes  Wmg- 
tip  (hues  giving  a  candle  powei  of  40,000  and 
binning  time  of  two  minutes  also  have  been 
deAeloped  for  use  by  uMatois  attempting  to  make 
forced  landings  at  night  or  on  fields  not  other- 
wise illuminated 

TRENGGANU.  See  MALAY  STATES,  NON- 
FEDLUVIED 

TBENTINO.  See  TYROL,  (^EKMAN  SOUTH; 
WOULD  \\AII,  Italiaii  Frov1 

TRENTON.  The  capital  of  New  Jeisoy.  The 
population  mcieased  fioin  9<>8lo  in  1910  to  119,- 
28!)  in  1920  and  to  13!>,000  in  1928  by  estimate  of 
the  II  S  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  1924  a  com- 
prehensive zoning  ordinance  was  adopted  Tien- 
ton  is  at  the  head  of  na\igation  on  the  Delawaie 
River  and  has  a  municipal  dock  with  wharves 
and  a  warehouse  built  and  owned  by  the  city. 
In  1921  a  State  oflice  building  was  erected,  aiid 
between  1923  and  1920,  the  Pcnns\lvanin  Rail- 
road spent  approximately  $1,000,000  in  enlarging 
its  Clinton  Street  station.  The  school-lmilding 
programme  since  1914  has  included  the  elec- 
tion of  a  grade  school,  two  high  schools,  and  a 
junior  high  school.  By  1928  Tienton  had  .H  pub- 
lic schools,  15  paiochial  schools,  and  4  pnxute 
rtchools  valued  at  $3,700,000.  In  1DJ7  the  State 
park  on  the  Delaware  Hivei  at  Wablnrgton's 
Crossing  was  set  aside  as  a  public  paik  and  mon- 
ument. The  area  of  paik  propeity  within  the 
city  covered  approximately  2.r>0  aties  and  was 
valued  at  $1,(500,000.  Tn  1929  a  momoiial  build- 
ing, to  cost  more  than  $1,500,000,  wan  planned 
to  be  erected  in  Stacy  Park.  In  1927,  19,9l>5 
persons  were  employed  in  approximately  28.1  in- 
dusti  ial  establishments  in  Trenton  and  received 
$2."), 887, 303  in  wages,  the  value  of  pioducts  manu- 
factured was  $107,410,591)  The  aiiport  owned 
by  Mercei  County  is  located  on  the  airmail  route 
from  New  Votk  to  Atlanta  The  clearings  of 
Trenton's  11  banks  increased  from  $183,000,000 
in  1921  to  $342,917,000  in  1928  The  assessed 
valuation  of  pioperty  in  1928  was  $203.487,0(13, 
the  net  debt  was  $12,1)38,003  The  city  celebrated 
the  2f>0th  anniversary  of  its  founding  in  October, 
1929. 

TREVELYAN,   tre-veTyan,   GEORGE   MACAU  - 


LAY  (1876-  ).  A  British  historian  (see  VOL. 
XX11),  who  was  f 01  merry  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  became  Regius  professor 
of  modern  history  there  in  1927.  He  served  in 
a  British  ambulance  unit  in  Italy  during  the 
World  War,  and  was  twice  decorated  by  that 
country.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  British  Acad- 
emy, a  commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire  (1920),  and  held  honorary  degrees  from 
Edinburgh  and  Durham  Universities.  His  later 
works  include  Scenes  from  Italy's  War  (1919)  ; 
Recreations  of  an  Historian  (1919);  Lord  Grey 
of  the  Reform  Bill  (1920)  ;  British  History  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  1182-1901  (1922); 
Manin  and  the  Venetian  Revolution  of  1848 
(1923);  The  Historical  Causes  of  the  Present 
State  in  Italy,  Sidney  Ball  Memorial  Lecture 
(1923)  ;  The  Two-Party  System  in  English  Po- 
ll tical  History,  Romanes  lecture  (1920);  His- 
tory of  England  (192(5)  ;  The  Present  Position 
of  History,  an  inaugural  lecture  at  Cambridge 
( 1 927 )  ;  and  Walking  ( 1928 ) .  In  1928  he  edited 
Select  Documents  for  Queen  Anne's  Reign  down 
to  Ihc  Union  with  Scotland,  1702-07. 

TREVELYAN,  tre-vel'yon,  SIR  GEORGE  OTTO 
(1838-1928).  A  British  hibtorian  (see  VOL. 
XXII).  A  new  edition  of  his  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lord  Macaulay  appeared  in  1923.  Sir  George 
died  on  Aug.  16,  1928,  in  his  ninety-first  year. 
His  successor  in  the  baronetcy  is  his  eldest  son, 
Charles  Philips  Trevelyan,  M  P.,  Minister  for 
Education  in  the  MacDonald  government.  An- 
other son,  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  is  Regius 
professor  of  modern  histoiy  at  Cambridge. 

TREVES,  SIB  FREDERICK  (1853-1923).  A 
British  surgeon  (see  VOL.  XXII).  During  the 
World  War,  he  was  president  of  the  Headquarters 
Board  at  the  War  Oilice  and  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Army  Medical  Service.  His 
Surgical  Applied  Anatomy  passed  through  its 
seventh  edition  in  1918.  His  chief  contiibution 
to  literature  since  1914  is  a  book  of  remmis- 
censes,  The  Elephant  Man  (1923). 

TREXLER,  SAMUEL  (GEiss)  (1877-  ). 
An  Ameiican  Lutheran  clergyman,  who  was  born 
at  Bernville,  Pa  ,  and  graduated  from  Muhlenbeig 
College  at  Allentown.  He  pursued  his  theologi- 
cal studies  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Philadelphia,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Lutheran 
ministry  in  1899.  He  organized  the  Messiah 
Chuich  of  Biooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  pastor  of  it 
until  1912.  During  the  next  two  years  he  or- 
ganized religious  work  among  Lutheran  students 
at  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Cornell  uni- 
versities. From  1914  to  1920,  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Since  1920  he  has  piesided  over  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  which  in  1929  became 
the  United  Lutheran  Synod  of  New  York  by  a 
merger.  In  the  World  War,  he  was  a  chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  France  and  Germany.  He 
is  the  author  of  Crusaders  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tuni  (1920). 

TRIANON,  TREATY  OF  THE,  See  PEACE  CON- 
FERENCE AND  TREATIES;  HUNGARY,  under  His- 
tory. 

TRIESTE.    See      FIUME-ADRIATIC      CONTRO- 

VKRSITY 

TRINIDAD,  trln'I-dad.  An  island  in  the 
West  Indies  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
constituting  with  the  island  of  Tobago  (114 
square  miles)  a  British  colony.  Area  of  Trini- 
dad, 18(i2  square  miles;  population  in  1911,  333,- 
552 ,  estimated  in  1928,  391 ,705.  The  largest  city, 
Poit  of  Spam,  had  65,016  inhabitants  in  1928 
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(60,000  in  1911).  In  1920  Trinidad  was  chosen 
as  the  seat  of  a  West  Indian  agricultural  college. 
The  leading  products  continue  to  be  the  follow- 
ing as  indicated  by  export  values  in  1927:  cacao, 
£1,071,883  (1913,  £1,403,379)  ;  petroleum,  £1,310,- 
350  (1913,  £75,020);  petrol  spirit,  £951,606; 
sugar,  £702,306  (1913,  £418,007)  ;  asphalt,  £464,- 
475  (1913),  £230,565);  copra,  £146,895.  Petro- 
leum has  made  great  advances,  production  in 
1927  amounting  to  5,380,404  ban  els.  Imports 
for  1913  wore  worth  £2,828,550;  for  1920,  £8,490,- 
232,  for  1921,  £6,903,094;  for  1927,  £5,082,871. 
Exports  for  the  same  years  were  £3,005,863, 
£8,408,011,  £4,683,988,  £6,018,864.  Transship- 
ments for  the  same  years  weie  £2,139,810,  £1,077,- 
934,  £509,988,  £707,152.  The  principal  imports 
in  1927  weie  flour,  rice,  cotton,  and  metal  manu- 
factures, fish,  machinery,  motor  cars,  and  other 
vehicles  The  hulk  of  imports  wore  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Canada. 
Exports  went  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  France,  and  Canada  In  1927 
there  wore  123  miles  of  i  ail  way,  as  compared  with 
95  in  1914.  Government  accounts  follow  for 

1927  (1913-14  figures  in  parentheses)     revenue, 
£1,086,053     (£970,781));    of   which    customs   was 
£070,400      (£433,270);     expenditure,    £1,497,024 
(£951,962);    public   debt,   as   of   Dec.   31,    1927, 
£3,281,854    (£1,470,015). 

TRINITY  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
the  highoi  education  of  men  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
founded  in  1823  as  Washington  College  bv  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chuich.  The 
piosont  name  of  the  college  was  adopted  in  1825. 
Tho  enrollment  in  1014  was  248,  in  1928,  270. 
Tho  faculty  numbered  27  in  19] 4  and  34  in 

1928  and  in  this  period  the  libra? y  was  inn  eased 
from  70,000  to  100,000  volumes      Tbo  productive 
funds  in   1928  wero  $3,070,38500.     The  hbiary 
and  admimstiation  buildings,  the  gift  of  J.  P. 
Morgan,  woie  completed  in   1914,  and   a  gift  of 
$150,000   was   received   by  the   college   from   tho 
J.  P.  Morgan  Fund  in  11)17      In  1923  the  centen- 
nial celebration  was  held  and  tho  centennial  fund 
of  $1,000,000  wan  completed      President,  Remsen 
Urinckoihoff  Ogilbv,  Lilt  1),  LL  D. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
teaming  in  Durham,  North  Caiolina,  expanded 
into  Duke  University  in  1924.  See  DUKE  UNI- 
VERSITY 

TRINITY  COLLEGE.  A  Roman  Catholic 
institution  for  women  founded  in  1897  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  by  the  Sisteis  of  Notro  Dame  of 
Namur,  it  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Ameiica.  Tho  number  of  students  m- 
ci  eased  from  10(5  in  1914  to  308  in  1927-28  and 
to  397  in  tho  autumn  term  of  1928,  tho  number 
of  mombois  in  the  faculty  fioin  20  to  48,  arid  the 
volumes  in  tho  library  from  10,000  to  34,000. 
The  endowment  in  1928  was  $1,500,000;  buildings 
weie  valued  at  $3,05(5,000;  grounds  (50  acres 
of  campus)  at  $195,000,  and  total  income  for 
1927-28  amounted  to  $300,000  The  Stewart 
estate  adjoining  tho  campus  was  bought  in  1915; 
tho  Chapel  of  Notie  Dame  was  dedicated  in  1924; 
and  in  October,  1928,  a  new  dining  hall  was 
opened,  which  in  addition  to  two  large  dining 
halls,  accommodating  250  each,  and  a  spacious 
cafeteria,  provides  private  rooms  for  70  students. 
President,  Sister  Raphael,  A.B  ,  M  D. 

TRIODE.     See  R\mo  TELEGRAPHY 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE.     See  WORLD  WAR. 

TRIPLE  ENTENTE.     See  WORLD  WAR. 

TRIPOLITANIA.     See  LIBYA 

TROELTSCH,    ERNST    D.     (1865-1923).    A 


German  religious  philosopher,  born  at  Augs- 
burg, and  educated  at  the  leading  German  uni- 
versities. He  was  called  to  a  piofessorship  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  in  1912.  At  tho  close  of 
the  World  War,  he  entered  politics  under  the 
Democratic  standard.  In  1920  he  became  Min- 
ister of  Education  and  Religion  in  the  Prussian 
state  government,  and  in  1921  he  was  appointed 
to  the  same  office  in  tho  German  fedeial  cabinet. 
His  writings  are  concerned  laigely  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Protestantism.  They  include.  Sosial- 
Ichten  der  Chtisthchen  Kirchen  und  Oruppen 
(1912)  ,  Zu  Religions  Lagc,  Religions  Philosophic 
und  Ethik  (1913);  Augustin  (1915);  Deutsche 
Zukunft  (1910)  ;  Ilumanismu**  und  N  aturalismust 
(1910)  ;  (Jcschiehtc  der  Philosophic  den  Positivis- 
itius  (1919);  Die  Dynamih  der  Geschichte 
(1919)  ;  Die  Bedcutung  den  Ptotestantismus  fur 
die  Knttttehtiitg  der  modenien  \Yelt  (1924)  ;  %ur 
Ceistettgefiehiehte  und  JtelK/iousfiozioloyie  (1925), 
and  Deutnclier  (Jeist  und  Wesleuropa  ( 1925). 

TRONDHJEM.  A  city  in  Norway  tho  name 
of  which  was  to  bo  changed  to  Nidaros,  Jan.  1, 
1930.  See  NORWAY,  uiidor  History. 

TROPISMS.  See  ANIMAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  ZO- 
OLOGY. 

TROTSKY,  LEON  DAVIDOVITCH  (LEON  BRAUN- 
STEIN)  (1879-  ).  A  Kussian  Communist 
loadei  born  near  Elisavctgrad,  South  Russia,  and 
educated  at  the  Univeisity  ot  Odessa  lie-coining 
a  momber  of  the  loft  wing  of  tho  Social-Donio- 
ciatic  Party  ho  was  anestod  foi  his  political 
activities  in  1898  and  depot  tod  to  Siboi  la  Ilo 
escaped  in  1902,  rotuinod  to  Russia  to  aid  in 
the  i  evolution  of  1905,  was  again  anested,  and 
again  ebiMped  on  route  to  Siboiia  lie  was  actno 
in  the  intoi national  Socialist  movement  in  the 
years  piecodmg  the  \\orld  War  and  soveiely 
criticized  Socialists  who  supported  their  gowin- 
nients  in  tho  conflict.  Dining  the  Wai,  he  wns 
expelled  fiom  Fiance,  Switzerland,  and  Spain 
and  in  1917  went  to  New  \ork  City,  where  ho 
helped  publish  the  Russian  newspaper,  Non/  Mir. 
He  leturned  to  Russia  after  the  Menshevik  Revo- 
lution of  Mai  eh,  1917,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Moscow  Soviet,  and  played  a  leading  lole 
in  the  October  levolution  which  placed  heniii  in 
power.  Appointed  tho  first  Soviet  Coninnssai 
for  Foieign  Affairs,  ho  conducted  the  peace  nego- 
tiations at  Brest-Litovsk  but  resigned  latlier 
than  sign  the  treaty.  As  Commissar  for  War 
(15)19-25),  he  organized  and  trained  the  Red 
Army,  but  he  came  increasingly  into  conflict  with 
Joseph  Stalin,  Seciotary-Oneial  of  tho  Central 
Executive  Committee,  and  early  in  192r>  was  ex- 
iled to  tho  Caucasus  for  some  months 

In  May,  1925,  ho  was  appointed  head  of  tho 
technical  and  scientific  depait merit  of  the  Sn- 
piemo  Council  of  National  Economy,  and  of 
the  Contial  Eloctnc  Tiust  and  the  Committee  of 
Concessions,  all  relatively  unimportant  posts 
Elected  to  the  Political  Bureau  of  tho  Commu- 
nist Party  in  1926,  he  was  expelled  fiom  the  office 
the  same  year  for  his  continued  opposition  to 
the  policies  of  the  Stalin  majonty.  In  1927  he 
was  expelled  fiom  tho  Executive  Committee  of  tho 
Communist  International,  along  with  98  other 
opposition  leaders,  and  then  fiom  the  party  it- 
self. Early  in  1928  he  was  exiled  to  the  village 
of  Vierne  on  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier,  whoie 
he  sot  forth  his  side  of  the  controversy  with 
Stalin  m  a  book,  The  Real  Ritualion  in  Rus- 
sia, translated  into  English  by  Max  Eastman 
( 1 928 ) .  In  January,  1 929,  he  was  banished  from 
Russia  and  went  to  Constantinople  where  he  was 
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forced  to  remain  because  of  the  refusal  of  other 
European  countries  to  admit  him.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  published  a  series  of  articles  upon 
the  situation  in  Russia.  My  Life,  an  autobiog- 
raphy, appeared  in  1929. 

TBOUBETZKOI,  PAUL  (1866-  ).  An  in- 
ternational artist  and  sculptor,  born  in  Intra, 
Italy,  of  Russian  parentage.  Virtually  self-ed- 
ucated in  art,  he  attracted  attention  as  early  as 
1887,  when  some  of  his  animal  figures  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Venice  Exposition  Later,  he 
worked  in  Russia,  France,  and  America,  and  his 
sculptures  have  found  their  way  into  all  of  the 
principal  European  galleries.  He  designed  the 
monument  to  Czar  Alexander  ITT  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, an  equestrian  statue,  "Pcllerossa,"  is 
in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  Rome,  and 
equestrian  figures  of  Alexander  III  of  Russia  and 
of  Tolstoi  are  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum.  He 
executed  also  "Study  in  nude,"  statues  of  Caruso 
and  Gabriel  d'Annunzio,  and  a  bust  of  Segantini. 
His  art  was  distinguished  for  his  ability  to  make 
figures  of  stone  and  metal  seem  to  breathe  and 
palpitate  with  life. 

TROWBRIDGE,  AUGUSTUS  (1870-  ).  An 
American  physicist,  born  in  New  York  City 
and  educated  at  Columbia  University  and  in 
Berlin.  During  1 80S- 1000  he  wan  instructor 
in  physics  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  in 
1000-06  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  Wisconsin ;  from  1006  to  1025,  he  uas 
professor  of  phvsics  at  Princeton  University. 
During  the  World  War  he  seived  in  the  U.  S 
A  i  my  Intelligence  Department  in  France  with 
the  lank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  recened  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the  Distin- 
guished Seivice  Older,  a-s  well  as  the  decuiation 
oi  the  Legion  of  Ilonoi  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  was  clmirnmn 
oi  the  division  oi  physical  sciences  and  member 
of  the  fellowship  board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  (1020-21).  He  served  as  Jthiinpean  di- 
rector of  Science  International  Education  Board, 
1025-28  Since  1028  he  has  been  dean  of  the 
(jiaduate  College,  Princeton  University. 

TRUSTS.  The  year  1014  was  important  for 
students  of  trust  legislation.  During  this  year, 
two  noteworthy  acts  were  passed  by  Congress,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Clayton 
Act  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  which  went 
into  opeiation  in  1004  had  been  rendeimg  \ery 
distinct  aid  in  the  curbing  of  certain  evils  in  the 
trusts.  The  creation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Bureau  of 
Coi  porations.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Commission  Act  follow  (1)  A  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  five  members  appointed  for  seven 
years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000  each  was 
created  (2)  The  act  specifically  condemned  as 
unlawful  unfair  competition  hy  industiial  com- 
binations. (3)  The  principal  duty  of  the  Trade 
Commission  was  to  take  action  against  unfair 
piactices  when  it  was  convinced  that  such  existed 
The  commission  was  to  serve  a  complaint  and 
hold  a  hearing  and  was  authorized  to  order  the 
discontinuance  of  any  practices  found  to  be  un- 
fair Tn  case  the  older  of  the  commission  was 
not  obeyed,  it  had  the  power  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  court  might 
issue  an  injunction.  The  decision  of  the  commis- 
sion was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  its 
findings,  if  supported  by  adequate  testimony, 
weie  regarded  as  conclusive.  (4)  The  power  of 
the  commission  was  extended  to  include  the  in- 
vestigation of  corporations  engaged  in  inter-state 


commerce,  with  the  exception  of  banks  and  com- 
mon carriers.  (5)  The  commission  was  author- 
ized to  demand  from  corporations  annual  reports 
and  other  information  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  (6)  It  might  initiate  investiga' 
tions  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  previous  de- 
crees had  been  can  ied  out  by  industrial  combina- 
tions. The  Commission  might  publish  its  findings 
if  it  seemed  in  the  public  interest.  ( 7 )  On  direc- 
tion of  the  President  or  of  either  house  of  Con- 
gress, or  on  application  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  commission  was  required  to  investigate -any 
alleged  violations  of  the  anti-trust  acts  and  to 
lecomiuend  such  changes  as  should  bring  the 
practices  into  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act.  (8)  If  the  Federal  Court  made  the 
formal  request,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
might  act  in  an  advisoiy  capacity,  relative  to 
the  form  which  the  decrees  of  the  court  should 
take.  The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Tiade  Com- 
mission Act  was  to  prevent  unfair  practices  of 
industrial  combinations  rather  than  to  inflict 
punishment  when  such  practices  occurred.  The 
power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
made,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  much  more 
definite  and  real  than  that  of  any  previous  gov- 
einmerital  body  created  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating industrial  combinations. 

The  Clavtcm  Act  contained,  first,  a  series  of 
prohibitions  against  local  price  discriminations, 
holding  companies,  tying  contiacts,  and  inter' 
looking  directoiates,  secondly,  a  statement  of 
the  remedies  to  be  applied,  and  thudly,  a  de- 
fining of  the  position  which  labor  was  to  oc- 
cupy undei  it.  Pi  ice  discrimination,  where  the 
effect  might  be  to  lessen  competition  or  to  cieate 
a  monopoly,  \\as  declared  unlawful  This  pio- 
vision  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  bona 
fide  transactions  and  the  selection  of  customers. 
Any  exclusive  selling  or  leasing  contiacts  whose 
eflect  was  to  limit  competition  was  declared  un- 
lawful "The  acquisition  of  stock  in  one  cor- 
poration by  another,  or  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  corpoiations  through  stock  ownership, 
where  the  effect  'may  be  specifically  to  lessen 
competition,  .  .  .  to  restrain  .  .  .  commerce,  .  .  . 
or  to  tend  to  cieate  monopoly*  is  prohibited." 
Interlocking  dncctoiates  weie  piohibited,  pro- 
vided the  object  of  forming  such  a  directorate 
was  to  restrain  competition  by  combination  in 
a  \vay  riot  permitted  by  the  act.  The  violation 
of  any  of  the  measures  of  the  act  was  considered 
the  definite  lesponsibihty  of  the  individual  di- 
rectors, officers,  or  agents  who  authorized  or  per- 
mitted the  acts  constituting  such  violation  It 
was  definitely  declared  in  the  act  that  all  laws 
relating  to  combination  uere  not  to  apply  to 
combi nations  of  labor.  The  courts  were  for- 
bidden to  issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  un- 
less necessary  to  prevent  iriepaiable  damage. 
Trials  for  contempt  of  court  in  labor  cases  was 
to  be  b\  j'ury,  except  when  the  contempt  was 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court 

Tn  foreign  countiies,  combinations  are  not  for- 
bidden either  for  domestic  or  foreign  trade.  For 
this  reason,  industiial  enterprises  in  the  United 
States  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  competing 
against  foreign  corpoiations.  After  the  Clayton 
Act  was  passed  in  1014,  many  writers  called  at- 
tention to  this  handicap  under  which  American 
exporteis  labored.  The  result  was  the  WTcbb- 
Pomerene  Act  of  1918,  which  was  sponsored  by 
Piesident  Wilson.  This  law  permitted  the  Amer- 
ican exporters  to  combine  for  the  purposes  of 
foreign  tiade  on  the  condition  that  they  file  an- 
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nual  reports  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion regarding  the  character  of  their  enterprises. 

Under  the  existing  legislation  relating  to 
trusts,  the  Sherman  Act  of  1800  and  the  Clayton 
Act  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  1914, 
many  important  suitr.  were  fought  in  the  courts. 
The  work  of  the  commission  had  not  been  gen- 
erally spectacular,  but  it  had  rendered  real  serv- 
ice in  checking  unfair  practices  and  discouraging 
combinations  likely  to  affect  public  welfare  un- 
favorably. A  few  cases  are  outstanding  both  in 
importance  and  in  public  iuteiest  Chief  nmong 
these  was  the  United  Slates  v.  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  The  (»o\ eminent  brought  suit 
against  this  giant  combination  on  the  giouml 
that  it  was  a  monopoly  and  was  engaged  in  un- 
lawful restraint  of  tiade.  The  decision  of  the 
District  Court,  rendered  in  October,  1011,  was 
favorable  to  the  corporation.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  not  lendered  until  March, 
1020;  in  effect  it  was  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Coipoiation  had  not  used  aggiessive  meas- 
ures against  its  competitor  and  that  the  corpora- 
tion did  not  possess  full  monopolistic  advantages. 
The  majority  decision  of  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  definite  in  its  statement  that 
mere  size  does  not  necessarily  mean  monopolistic 
powers.  While  the  United  States  Steel  Corpor- 
ation was  much  laiger  than  any  of  its  competi- 
tors, it  was  not  in  a  position  to  dominate  prices 
of  steel  pioducts,  foi  the  value  of  its  output  was 
not  as  great  as  the  total  value  of  ull  its  competi- 
tors combined  The  gieat  argument  was  that  the 
object  of  anti-trust  legislation  was  to  condemn 
monopoly  and  uiifaii  methods  of  competition. 
The  corporation  could  not  be  condemned  on  either 
count.  The  majority  opinion  of  the  judges  uas 
that  the  public  interest  would  suffer  inoie  if  the 
corporation  should  be  compelled  to  break  up  into 
smaller  units.  Certain  piactices  in  which  the 
corporation  had  indulged  foi  the  puipose  of  main- 
taining pi  ices  were  condemned  Certain  pools, 
associations,  and  gentlemen's  agreements  had 
been  formed  with  the  competitors  of  the  trust, 
but  they  had  not  been  successiul  and  had  been 
abandoned  nine  months  befoie  suit  was  brought. 
The  court  held  that  the  formation  of  such  pi  ice 
agreements  was  pi  oof  that  monopolistic  advan- 
tage did  not  exist.  Four  judges  weie  in  favor 
of  the  decision  outlined  above,  and  thiee  d\s- 
sented.  Two  judges  did  not  vote;  one  had  pre- 
viously been  associated  with  a  proceeding  against 
the  corporation,  and  the  othei  had  publicly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  corporation  was  us- 
ing unlawful  methods. 

Another  important  action  of  the  late  years  of 
the  decade  against  industrial  combination  was 
that  of  the  meat  packers  of  Chicago.  In  1010 
suits  were  brought  against  the  National  Packing 
Company,  an  organization  holding  certain  inde- 
pendent properties  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  Swift,  Morris,  and  Armour  companies  The 
board  of  directors  of  this  company  was  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  three  large  packing 
firms.  Jn  1012,  while  under  fire,  the  National 
Packing  Company  was  dissolved  by  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  and  its  assets  were  distributed 
among  the  three  companies  involved.  The  extent 
to  which  this  dissolution  actually  restored  com- 
petitive conditions  was  not  generally  known  In 
December,  1019,  a  decree  was  issued  which  ma- 
terially affected  the  packets,  known  as  the  "Big 
P^ive"  (the  Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  Wilson,  and 
Cudahy  companies).  Under  threat  of  a  suit  for 
dissolution,  the  "Big  Five"  agreed  to  a  decree 


enjoining  certain  practices  which  were  considered 
opposed  to  the  public  interest.  The  decree  of 
the  court  was  entered  on  Feb.  27,  1020.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  "Big  Five"  weie  forbidden  per- 
petually to  form  any  contract  or  combination  in 
restraint  of  inter-state  commerce.  The  companies 
concerned  were  forbidden  to  own  stock  in  any 
stockyard  market  in  the  United  States  or  in  any 
stockyaid  terminal  railroad  in  the  United  States. 

The  defendants  were  enjoined  from  carrying 
on  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  manufacture, 
jobbing,  selling,  01  distributing  of  a  laige  num- 
ber of  commodities,  including  vegetables,  confec- 
tionaiy,  fish,  soft  dunks,  preseives,  coffee,  tea, 
chocolate,  flour,  and  sugar.  The  exception  per- 
mitted was  when  these  commodities  weie  utilised 
by  the  defendants  in  canning  on  their  business 
as  packeis  From  this  pint  of  the  deciee,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  "Big  Fi\e"  weie  entering 
othei  linos  of  endeavoi  and  had  acquired  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  prices  of  foodbtuffs  in 
different  localities  The  packets  were  also  en- 
joined from  owning  01  updating  in  the  United 
States  any  maikets  except  those  located  at  their 
plants  They  woie  also  foi  bidden  to  own  stock 
in  public  cold-storage  wni chouses  and  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  bin  ing  and  selling  fresh  milk 
and  cream.  In  1020  the  packers  announced  they 
weie  pieparing  to  enter  the  couita  to  week  the 
dissolution  oi  the  consent  deciee  on  the  scoie 
that  the  recent  growth  of  chain-stole  enterprises 
no  longer  made  monopoly  possible,  ccitainly  not 
in  the  retailing  of  foodstuffs 

Following  the  famous  decision  in  the  U  S 
Steel  Coi  poration  case,  the  "lulc  of  leason"  was 
applied  by  the  di.stiict  court  for  the  Southern 
Dibtnet  of  California  when  it  enjoined  the 
Southein  California  Wholesale  GroceiH1  Associ- 
ation (1025)  fioin  earning  on  practices  that 
were  in  restraint  of  trade  In  l!)2<j  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  gained  from  a  distiict  court 
consent  to  order  the  dissolution  of  the  Wind  Food 
Products  Coi pomtion,  which  uj>  to  that  time 
was  only  laying  plans  for  the  peifection  of  its 
organ i/ati on.  Interestingly  enough,  the  corpora- 
tion consented  to  the  deciee  with  the  result  that 
the  case  was  not  pressed  further.  In  June,  l')27, 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  ouler  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
aj)plying  again  the  "rule  of  reason,'*  i.e  ,  that  the 
corporation  was  not  acting  in  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  trade  though  it  emit i  oiled  04  per  cent 
of  the  harvester-machinery  business  The  courts 
have  paid  considerable  attention  to  sections  2, 
3,  7,  and  8  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  have  con- 
strued these  strictly  except  in  the  matter  of  the 
resale  of  commodities.  VVith  regard  to  section 
5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Art  (which 
prohrbits  all  unfair  competitive  practices),  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  it  alone  may  define 
what  is  or  is  not  an  unfair  practice  (253  U  S. 
421 )  In  a  series  of  decisions  handed  down  over 
the  period  being  surveyed,  the  Court  enumerated 
various  kinds  of  unfair  practices,  eg.,  false  ad- 
vertibing,  misbrariding,  misrepresentation  of  prod- 
uct, resale-price  maintenance,  maligning  competi- 
tors* products,  etc. 

Section  0  of  the  Clayton  Act,  which  has  been 
hailed  as  the  magna  charta  of  the  American  labor 
movement  in  that  it  exempts  labor  organizations 
from  "being  held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  com- 
binations or  conspiracies  in  restrain  of  trade, 
under  the  anti-trust  laws"  was  reaffirmed  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  of  1027.  The  same  section 
also  exempts  agricultural  and  horticultural  or- 
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ganizations,  but  in  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  of 
in.'*,  this  immunity  was  hedged  ahout  when 
certain  conditions  were  laid  down  as  to  member- 
ship and  limited  profits. 

Tt  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  exporting  of 
commodities  has  been  aided  by  the  Webb-Pomer- 
ene  Law,  above  referred  to.  By  1928,  156  such 
associations  had  filed  their  charters  and  by-laws 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  1928 
the  number  on  file,  indicating  active  associations, 
was  50.  These  associations  had  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  800  concerns;  including  mining 
companies,  packing  houses,  mills,  refineries,  etc. 
The  total  value  of  exports  by  these  associations 
has  been  as  follows  for  certain  years:  1919,  $75,- 
000,000;  1925,  $105,200,000;  1926,  $200,500,000; 
1927,  $300,000,000  Some  of  these  associations 
represent  the  entire  exports  of  the  industries  for 
which  they  stand,  e.g ,  the  Redwood  Export  Com- 
pany, the  Sulphur  Export  Corporation,  Copper 
Exports,  Inc.  The  Steel  Export  Association  of 
America  controlled  fiom  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  country's  steel  exports.  In  1924  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  handed  down  a  ruling  by 
\\hich  on  association  for  price  fixing,  without 
necessarily  being  a  selling  organization,  was  legal. 
The  result  was  that  most  of  the  associations 
formed  after  1924  were  cieated  for  price-fixing 
pin  poses  puiely  because  the  member  companies 
had  then  own  sales  agencies. 

Status  of  Trusts,  1929.  The  post-war  pe- 
iiod  saw  ti  usts  on  the  increase  in  the  United 
States,  wheie  they  took  on  the  form  of  large  cor- 
porations Itecent  examples  have  been  the  Hadio 
Coipoiation  of  America,  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  Amenca,  and  the  Coin  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany. During  the  same  period,  the  trade  associa- 
tion znovtMueiit  has  de^lnped  lapidly  and  in  1929 
theio  weie  seveial  thousands  of  these.  They  ex- 
isted not  only  for  the  exchange  of  infoiniation 
mid  foi  the  establishment  of  public  goodwill,  but 
they  often  appealed  to  be  fixing  pi  ices  In  fact, 
the  Federal  Tiade  Commission  had  to  older  a 
nuinbei  of  these  trade  associations  to  discontinue 
the  piaetice  of  price  fiving.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  while  not  pi  usa ding  in  spirit,  has 
pmsued  its  wuy  quietly,  studying  the  methods  of 
coipoiutioris  and  calling  unfair  practices  to  the 
attention  of  the  courts;  but  for  the  most  part,  it 
seems  to  lane  centied  its  attention  on  uniair 
ptactices  in  trade,  i.e.,  those  which  hurt  competi- 
tors, and  not  on  the  disclosing  and  removal  of 
monopolistic  conditions  by  which  the  consumer 
was  being  alTected.  Says  Jeremiah  Jenks,  an  out- 
standing authority,  on  the  existence  of  monopoly 
in  the  year  1929.  "Eveiy  where,  in  manufacturing, 
distributing,  retailing,  competition  has  given  way 
111  some  degree  to  industrial  monopoly.  .  .  .  Jn 
leviewmg  this  array  of  industrial  monopolies,  we 
observe  several  noteworthy  circumstances.  Frrst, 
it  is  significant  that  so  many  restraints  of  compe- 
tition have  been  uncovered  in  our  most  important 
industiies.  Second,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  those 
trusts  proved  to  have  existed  previous  to  the  last 
few  years  and  dissolved  as  such,  comparatively 
few  have  been  rcmvestigated.  .  .  .  Furthermore, 
in  a  large  peicentagc  of  the  cases  in  which  follow- 
up  investigations  have  been  made,  the  industry 
has  been  found  still  controlled  by  a  trust  in  the 
same  or  a  different  form." 

TBYGGEB,  EENEST  (1857-  ).  A  Swed- 
ish public  official  and  educationist.  In  addition 
to  serving  as  chancellor  of  various  Swedish  hrgh 
schools  and  universities  and  as  president  of  Up- 
ala  University,  he  entered  politics  with  his  elec- 


tion to  Parliament  in  1898  and  became  leader  of 
the  Conservative  Party  in  the  Firat  Chamber, 
lie  was  also,  at  various  periods  in  his  career, 
Chief  Justice,  Swedish  delegate  to  the  League 
of  Nations  (1921-22),  Prime  Minister  (1923), 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (1928-  ). 

TSAO  XITN  (1865-  ).  President  of 
China  Oct.  5,  1922-Nov.  24,  1923.  He  was  born 
at  Tientsin  of  humble  parentage,  and  as  a  boy 
entered  the  provisional  army,  where  his  ability 
was  soon  recognized.  He  attended  the  Pelyang 
Military  Academy,  served  in  the  Chi  no-  Japanese 
War  in  1894,  and  was  director  of  the  Soldiers' 
Training  School  at  Sluao  Chan.  In  1911  he  as- 
sisted in  the  revolution  uhich  overthrew  the 
Manchu  dynasty  and  established  the  Republic.  In 
1917  General  Cliting  Hsun  effected  his  coup  d'6tat 
which  put  the  young  Emperor  on  the  throne, 
but  Tsao  Kun  and  Ins  army,  supporting  Presi- 
dent Li  Yuan-hung,  forced  him  out.  In  1918  he 
fought  against  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's  South  China 
Army  Latoi,  he  gained  control  at  Peking,  and 
on  Oct.  5,  1 923,  he  was  elected  President.  On  Nov. 
24,  1924,  he  was  forced  to  lesign  by  Marshal  Tuan, 
who  then  assumed  the  office  See  CHINA,  History. 

TSINGTAU.     See  SHVNTUNG. 

TUAMOTU  ISLANDS.  See  PACIFIC  OCEAN 
ISLANDS 

TUBEBCTTLOSIS.  Since  1914  medical  views 
about  this  affection  have  undergone  numerous 
and  notable  modifications  It  is  known  that  the 
mortality  has  notably  lessened,  except  in  some 
European  countries  subjected  to  hardships  and 
undei feeding  The  motivation  of  this  improve- 
ment has  not  been  so  cleaih  ascertained.  Cru- 
sades against  the  disease  in  the  past  were  based 
011  Aery  imperfect  knowledge,  such  as  the  as- 
sumption of  the  clanger  of  man-to-man  contact 
in  spieading  the  disease  and  of  the  deadly  quality 
ot  the  expectoration  In  1929  the  best  opinion 
is  that  nearly  all  individuals  enteitain  the  bacil- 
lus in  their  tissues  when  young  and  thut  the 
harboring  of  this  germ,  so  far  from  being  a 
menace  to  later  >eais,  induces  a  process  of  im- 
rnuni/ation,  in  the  absence  of  which  a  vast  nuin- 
bei of  individuals  might  develop  the  disease  in 
ai'the  form  in  adolescence  and  maturity.  It  is 
this  immunization  winch  may  protect  the  indi- 
vidual in  later  life  from  contact  with  the  bacillus 
as  spieud  bj  open  cases  of  tuberculosis.  In  other 
worda,  a  stiain  of  mankind  without  this  immun- 
ity might  develop  the  disease  in  a  true  pesti- 
lential foirn  such  as  has  often  appeared  among 
aboriginal  races. 

We  are  still  quite  unable  to  undci  stand  why 
well-noui  ished  and  intelligent  men  and  women 
develop  the  disease  in  the  absence  perhaps  of 
any  obvious  factor  of  causation.  Trudeau  and 
other  phthisiologists  state  that  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  incipient  cases,  some  aie  aheady  beyond 
hope  because  they  simply  will  not  respond  to 
curative  measures.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
this  large  fraction  can  ever  be  salvaged  without 
the  discovery  of  a  true  specific. 

The  pi  ogress  of  our  knowledge  and  contiol  of 
tuberculosis  has  i  cached  preventive  inoculation 
of  young  childien  with  the  serum  devised  by 
Calrnette  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris.  The 
Hygienic  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
its  session  dui  ing  Octobei ,  1928,  took  up  this 
subject  foi  discussion.  Thus  far,  the  serum  has 
been  tested  only  in  some  of  the  Latin  countries 
and  to  some  extent  in  Norway  (where,  however, 
not  infants  but  young  schoolgirls  were  vac- 
cinated). Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
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United  States  have  not  yet  tested  the  method. 
Thirty  experts  attended  the  session,  comprising 
bacteriologists,  clinicians,  and  veterinarics.  The 
methods  has  been  tested  in  certain  foundling  asy- 
lums on  a  portion  of  the  inmates,  but  the  very 
high  mortality  inseparable  from  these  institu- 
tions makes  it  difficult  to  interpret  the  results. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  to  the  effect 
that,  although  the  serum  is  free  from  danger, 
it  is  not  wise  to  vaccinate  all  infants,  but  only 
those  which  show  a  strong  predisposition  and 
are  exposed  to  infection  from  their  surroundings. 
The  results  probably  will  prove  to  be  better  in 
the  domestic  animals  than  in  mankind  owing  to 
the  greater  control  and  simpler  living  conditions, 
and  much  time  must  elapse  before  we  can  speak 
intelligently  of  end  results. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  BOVINE.    See  VETEBINARY 
MEDICINE 

TUBES.     See  RAPID  TRANSIT. 
TUBUAI    ISLANDS.     See    PACIFIC    OCEAN 
ISLANDS 

TUFFIER,  THEODORE  (1857-1929).  A  French 
Burgeon,  a  pioneer  in  the  suigcry  of  the  thorax, 
including  the  lungs,  orifices  of  the  heart,  arch  of 
the  aorta,  etc.  He  was  born  in  Bclleme  in  Orne 
and  was  educated  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  Some  of  his  writings  are  of  small  com- 
pass, the  more  pretentious  comprising  Du  R6le  de 
la  (longest ion  dans  les  Maladies  des  Votes  Uri- 
nancft  ( \  885 )  ;  £  hides  Eicp6rimentalcs  sur  la  Oht- 
rurgie  dit  Rein  (1889);  Chirurqic  du  Poiimon 
( 1 897 )  ;  1'etitc  Chiturgie,  with  Desf oases  (5th  ed , 
1919);  Trait  £  Mt'dico-Chirurgicale  des  Maladies 
de  rEntomac,  with  Mattlneu  and  Sencert  (1913). 
TUFTS  COLLEGE.  A  nonscotanan  coedu- 
cational institution  at  Medford,  Mass.,  founded 
in  1852.  The  student  enrollment  was  1223  in 
1914,  an  coinpaied  with  2037  in  1928.  The 
faculty  increased  from  242  in  1914  to  407  in 
1928;  the  library  fiom  72,000  to  93,000  volumes; 
and  the  productive  funds  from  approximately 
$2,000,000  to  $7,913,501.61.  A  chemistry  labora- 
tory was  opened  in  1925.  President,  John  Albert 
Cousens,  LL  D. 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA. 
An  institution  of  higher  learning,  founded  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1834.  The  student  enroll- 
ment in  1914  was  2510,  as  compared  with  a  regis- 
tration of  283(>  in  1928.  During  that  period,  the 
faculty  increased  from  297  to  412  members; 
the  library  from  68,700  to  132,84ft  volumes, 
and  the  productive  endowment  from  $4,297,987 
to  $8,982,001  39.  In  1918  Newcomb  College  for 
Women  lemoved  to  its  campus  adjoinjiig  the  Uni- 
versity and  erected  three  buildings.  The  codper- 
ative  dormitory  for  women  was  opened  in  1925. 
A  department  of  journalism  was  established,  in 
1926;  in  the  same  year  a  concrete  stadium  seating 
25,000  was  erected  and  Dr.  Marcus  Feingold  be- 
queathed to  the  University  a  valuable  ophthalmo- 
logical  library.  An  academic-law  building  and  a 
dormitory  for  women  were  erected  in  1927  and 
a  department  of  social  work  was  established.  In 
1928  a  four-year  course  in  physical  education  for 
men  and  a  special  course  in  parasitology  were 
organized,  the  work  in  psychology  and  sociology 
was  expanded  and  full  time  instruction  in  the 
school  of  medicine  was  further  developed.  A 
building  was  erected  for  the  College  of  Law  and 
additions  were  made  to  the  faculty.  President, 
Albert  Bledsoe  Dinwiddie,  Ph  D.,  LL.D. 

TULAREMIA.  A  new  disease  of  the  acute, 
febrile,  communicable  type  recently  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  United  States,  which  evidently, 


in  mankind,  is  derived  from  infected  food  or 
game  animals.  At  first,  the  wild  rabbit  was  ac- 
cused and  the  persons  becoming  infected  were 
chiefly  meat  handlers  and  others  who  dressed  the 
game.  Later,  it  was  learned  that  other  rodents, 
such  as  ground  squirrels,  wild  mice,  and  even 
game  birds,  such  as  the  paitridge,  could  harbor 
and  transmit  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  the 
rabbit  tick  is  instrumental  in  diffusing  the  dis- 
ease, but,  in  mankind,  transmission  direct  from  the 
dead  animals  through  infected  blood  is  accused. 

Originally  a  soit  of  pathological  curiosity,  tu- 
laremia  is  now  recognized  as  a  widespread  dis- 
ease which  readily  may  be  confused  with  ordinary 
endemic  infections,  may  end  fu tally,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, is  able  to  interfere  with  the  maiketmg  of 
game.  Tulaierma  was  at  first  regarded  as  the 
only  purely  North  American  disease,  although 
apparently  a  very  similar  malady  was  isolated 
at  about  the  same  time  (1924-25)  in  Japan. 
The  pioneer  work  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Fiancis 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Seivice  and  the  Gov- 
ernment at  an  early  date  equipped  a  laboiatoiy 
for  the  study  of  canes  at  Hamilton,  Mont  The 
insect  transmitting  the  disease  to  mankind  was 
first  thought  to  be  the  deer  fly  ("deei-fly  fever") 
and  Francis,  who  described  the  disease  in  1922, 
named  it  from  Tularc  Co.,  Calif.,  where  this 
malady  was  fiist  recognized. 

In  a  communincatiou  fiom  Dr.  Francis  dated 
July  2,  1929,  is  the  following  succinct  account  of 
the  dibeabe  to  date.  "The  great  reservon  of  this 
infection  is  the  wild  labbit.  Man  leadily  inoc- 
ulates himself  while  dressing  infected  animals, 
the  infection  passing  thiough  the  akin  of  his 
hand.  An  ulcer  results  on  the  lattei,  followed 
by  enlarged  glands  at  the  elbow  or  in  the  aimpit 
and  fever  which  confines  the  patient  to  l>ed  for 
two  or  thiee  weeks.  Twenty-four  deaths  have 
been  reported.  Cooks,  hunteis,  housewives,  and 
market  men  are  often  infected  in  November, 
December,  or  January,  when,  owing  to  relaxation 
of  the  game  laws,  it  is  permitted  to  hunt  wild 
cottontail  rabbits  for  food.  Persons  who  skin 
and  cut  up  jack  rabbits  for  fiah  01  coyote  bait, 
fox,  chicken,  hog,  or  dog  feed,  etc.,  and  for  the 
maiket  frequently  become  infected.  Although  a 
new  disease  of  man,  tularemia  has  abruptly  be- 
come recognized  in  41  States  of  the  United 
States,  in  Japan,  and  in  Russia,  and  has  taken  its 
place  in  the  medical  literature  of  every  country." 

TULSA.  A  city  of  Oklahoma.  Situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  and  newly-opened  oil-produc- 
ing area,  the  city  inci  eased  phenomenally  in  pop- 
ulation from  18,182  m  1910  to  72,073  m  1920 
and  to  170,500  in  1928,  by  estimate  of  the  U  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  Between  1919  and  1924, 
Tulsa  County  built  150  miles  of  paved  roads  ladi- 
ating  in  every  direction  from  the  city;  by  1929, 
the  city  had  more  than  200  miles  of  paved  stieets. 
In  1925  construction  was  begun  on  the  $7,500,000 
Rpavmaw  water-supply  system  which  is  to  bring 
water  55  miles  by  gravity  from  the  Spavinaw 
Dam  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  to  the  Mohawk 
Reservoir,  from  which  it  is  to  be  pumped  the  re- 
maining distance  of  4  miles  to  the  city's  distrib- 
uting reservoir.  The  Mohawk  Reservoir,  which 
covered  an  area  of  115  acres,  had  a  capacity  of 
nearly  500,000,000  gallons.  The  city  acquired 
2000  acres  of  land  surrounding  this  reservoir, 
which  it  plans  to  convert  into  a  municipal  park 
and  playground.  Within  the  city  limits,  there 
are  15  parks  covering  an  area  of  3000  acres. 
The  International  Petroleum  Exposition  has  been 
held  annually  in  Tulsa  since  1923.  The  city  IB 
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TUMULTY 

also  an  Important  manufacturing  centre  for  oil- 
field supplies  and  equipment,  and  the  home  of- 
fices of  a  large  number  of  the  leading  oil  and 
refining  companies  are  located  there.  In  1927, 
2186  persons  were  employed  in  131  industrial 
establishments  and  received  $3,404,828  in  wages; 
the  value  of  products  manufactured  was  $20,300,- 
932.  Building  permits  rose  from  $1,194,639  in 
1910  to  $14,840,254  in  1927,  while  hank  deposits 
rose  from  $33,000,000  in  1916  to  $105,000,000  m 
1928.  In  1928  Tulsa  had  32  grade  schools  and  9 
high  schools,  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000, 
and  two  huger  airports,  one  privately  owned  and 
the  other  municipally  owned.  The  assessed  valu- 
ation of  property  in  1928  was  $118,240,110;  the 
net  debt  was  $14,758,616. 

TUMULTY,  JOSEPH  PATRICK  (1879-  ). 
An  American  lawyei  and  former  secretary  to 
President  Wilson,  \\lio  was  born  at  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  and  educated  at  St.  Peter's  College  theie. 
He  practiced  law  in  New  Jersey  and  was  elected 
to  the  New  .Jersey  Assembly  in  1907.  In  1910  he 
was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  then  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  in  1912. 
When  Mr.  V\  ilson  became  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1913,  Mi  Tumulty  was  made  his 
secrctaiy  and  Reived  in  that  capacity  till  1921. 
His  close  association  with  President  Wilson  made 
bis  book,  Woodrow  "U  ilnon  as  J  Know  Him 
(!!)21),  of  especial  inteiest 

TUNGSTEN  FILAMENT  LAMPS.  See 
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TUNIS,  tu'rils,  or  TUNIKIA.  A  French  pio- 
tectoratc  in  North  Afuca  with  an  estimated  area 
of  50,000  square  miles  By  the  1926  census,  the 
population  totalled  2,159,708,  of  which  theie  were 
54,243  Jews,  1,!U2,184  Aiabs  and  Bedouins,  71,020 
French,  89,216  Italians,  and  831)6  Maltese  Total 
European  population  was  173,281,  a  gain  of  24,- 
805  over  1911.  Populations  of  large  cities  weie 
Tunis,  the  capital,  185,996,  Bi/cttu,  20,593,  Fei- 
ryville,  4402  Agriculture  continues  to  predomi- 
nate and  show  gratifying  advances  The  9(50,000 
acres  under  wheat  \ielded  255,000  tons  in  1927, 
187,500  acies  under  bailey,  90,000  tons,  90,000 
acies  under  oats,  21,500  tons  The  mean  produc- 
tion of  dates  during  1017-28  was  about  one  mil- 
lion pounds.  Oli\e  tieea  produce  about  40,000 
metric  tons  of  oil  annually  Other  products 
aie  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  shaddocks,  pista- 
chios, alfa  grass,  henna,  and  cork.  Important 
mineral  products  are  phosphates  (3,075,000  tons 
in  1927),  and  lion  (915,000  tons  in  1927).  Fish- 
ing and  the  sponge  industry  also  are  important 
Cattle  in  1913  and  1927,  157,100  and  501,223, 
horses,  29,500  and  92,348;  mules  and  asses,  107,- 
700  and  200,528,  camels,  123,900  and  155,350, 
sheep,  843,100  and  2,142,366,  goats,  5(il,7()0  and 
1,380,855.  The  piesence  of  an  agricultural  bank 
and  central  coopeiatives  among  farmers  greatly 
stimulated  the  whole  industry  The  advance's 
made  were  mirrored  in  the  tiado  record.  Ex- 
ports for  1913  and  1928  were  178,063,000  francs 
and  1,336.987,000  francs;  imports  for  the  same 
years  were  144,254,000  fiancs  and  1,957,328,000 
fiancs  In  1928  France  supplied  71  per  cent  of 
the  imports  and  in  1927  purchased  37  per  cent 
of  the  exports.  Revenue  in  1928  amounted  to 
439,542,956  francs  and  expenditures  to  439,430,- 
489  francs.  In  1913  expenditures  were  85,000,- 
000  francs  The  reigning  Bey,  Sidi  Ahmed,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  Feb.  11,"  1929.  In  1922  an 
increased  share  in  the  goveinment  was  bestowed 
on  the  natives.  Five  regional  councils  at  Tunis, 
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Bizerta,  Susa,  Kef,  and  Sfax  were  erected  as  well 
as  a  grand  council  for  the  whole  protectorate. 
The  latter,  made  up  of  two  sections,  one  French 
and  the  other  native,  was  given  the  power  to  ex- 
amine the  governmental  budget.  In  1928  there 
were  441  public  and  32  private  schools,  with  08,- 
150  pupils. 

TUNNELS.  The  period  after  1914  was 
marked  by  spectacular  advances  in  tunneling, 
particulaily  in  the  United  States.  While  no 
new  methods  of  great  importance  were  developed, 
new  records  for  speed  and  size  were  established. 
These  tunnels  were  generally  built  for  railroads 
and  for  various  water-power,  water-supply,  and 
irrigation  works,  but  the  development  of  auto- 
mobile and  motor  traffic,  which  has  led  to  a  new 
era  in  highway  construction,  also  has  produced 
some  remarkable  highway  tunnels. 

Land  Tunnels.  It  will  be  leinembered  that 
for  many  years  the  Simplon  was  the  lecord  tunnel 
of  the  world.  The  Simplon  still  remains  the 
longest  tunnel  in  the  world  built  without  an  in- 
termediate shaft  Furthermore,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1904,  when  a  single  heading  in  this  tunnel 
was  advanced  685  feet,  a  hard-rock  record  was 
established  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ameri- 
can engineers  had  been  unable  even  to  equal 
European  records,  such  as  the  Simplon,  and  the 
Arner  ican  technical  press  frequently  commented 
urifavoidblv  on  this  subject.  In  the  period  just 
before  the  World  War,  however,  American  records 
began  to  rise  Jn  August,  1009,  a  soft-rock  record 
of  "1061  feet  in  one  month  was  made  in  advancing 
the  heading  in  Tunnel  17M  on  the  Jawbone  divi- 
sion of  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct,  and  in  the 
Elizabeth  Tunnel  on  the  same  work,  an  American 
hard-rock  record  of  604  feet  was  established. 
This  latter  figuie,  however,  lemaincd  a  record  for 
only  a  short  time  Jn  the  Lanimie-l'nudre  Tun- 
nel (1909-12),  it  was  increased  to  653  feet  The 
St.  Louis  Waterworks  Tunnel  increased  it  to  745, 
and  the  Arizona  Copper  Tunnel,  to  799  feet  per 
month.  This  was  followed  by  the  Mount  Royal 
Tunnel  at  Montreal,  Canada  (1912—16),  in  which 
a  heading  was  advanced  810  feet  in  31  days 

It  was  said  that  the  use  of  electrical  devices 
in  tunneling  was  responsible  for  these  increases, 
but  this  seems  very  doubtful  It  is  organization 
and  tiaming  which  are  probably  the  main  ele- 
ments in  speed  of  drifting  The  hardness  of  the 
rock,  of  course,  makes  a  great  difference  and  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  the  rock  in  different  tunnels. 
For  example,  in  the  Loetschberg  Tunnel,  north  of 
the  Simplon  in  Switzerland  (1906-11)  a  maxi- 
mum monthly  rate  of  1013  feet  \\as  obtained  in 
the  north  heading,  where  the  rock  was  soft,  where- 
as only  545  feet  was  possible  in  the  south  heading. 

In  the  Rogers  Pass  (later  named  the  Con- 
naught)  Tunnel  on  the  Canadian  Paciiic  Rail- 
road (1913-16),  the  engineers  of  the  New  World 
sought  a  record  arid  secured  it  with  932  feet  ad- 
vance in  one  month.  In  this  work,  the  "pioneer 
heading"  method,  which  has  been  used  in  all  sub- 
sequent great  tunnels  where  speed  was  an  ele- 
ment, was  adopted. 

Again  in  1923-28,  an  American  record  of  777 
feet  in  one  month  and  33  feet  in  one  day  was 
made  in  the  Moffat  Tunnel  in  Colorado.  This 
work  was  in  large  measure  overshadowed,  how- 
ever, by  the  Cascade  Tunnel,  which,  although 
longer  than  the  Moffat  and  begun  after  this  tun- 
nel, was  finished  about  the  aarne  time,  being 
opened  Jan.  12,  1929.  This  is  the  longest  rail- 
road tunnel  in  the  New  ^  orld,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  Simplon  and  other  great  Alpine 
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tunnels.  The  record  made  in  the  Cascade  Tunnel 
in  the  month  of  October,  1926,  of  1157  feet  ad- 
vance for  a  heading  in  one  month  is  today  the 
world's  record. 

It  will  he  noted  from  this  outline  of  tunneling 
operations  that  the  "pioneer  heading"  is  probably 
the  principal  new  departure  in  long  tunnel  work 
and  has  had  much  to  do  with  these  new  records 
As  indicated  above,  this  plan  was  first  used  in 
the  Simplon,  although  the  second  heading  of  the 
Simplon  was  not  simply  a  "pioneer"  affair,  but 
was  later  enlarged  (1912-22)  to  a  twin  tunnel. 
Indeed,  at  the  Simplon,  it  was  decided  to  plan 
for  two  parallel,  single-track  tunnels  but  to 
cut  through  the  heading  of  tunnel  No.  2  at  the 
same  time  that  tunnel  No.  1  was  built.  The 
heading  of  No.  2  was  thus  connected  to  the  No.  1 
tunnel  at  intervals  and  was  used  for  the  ventila- 
tion, drainage,  and  for  handling  the  excavation 
and  material  for  tunnel  No.  1.  The  scheme  was 
very  successful. 

When  the  Rogeis  Pass  Tunnel  was  projected, 
it  was  planned  to  build  a  separate  side  tunnel 
which  was  never  intended  to  be  later  enlarged  or 
used  for  any  othei  purpose  than  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  construction  of  the  main  tunel — the  "pioneer 
tunnel"  as  a  purely  construction  device  was 
born.  Indeed,  in  this  tunnel,  the  pioneer  tunnel 
or  heading  V.&A  cut  about  50  feet  north  of  the 
main  tunnel  at  the  east  end  and  about  the  same 
distance  south  at  the  west  end — it  was  not  even 
a  continuous  tunnel  on  one  side  of  and  parallel 
to  the  mam  work.  In  the  pioneer-tunnel  method, 
the  pioneer  tunnel  is  carried  ahead  of  the  main 
operation  and  is  connected  to  the  mam  tunnel  by 
ciosscuts  at  intervals  of  1200  to  1500  feet.  In 
fact  the  crosscuts  arc  made  ahead  of  the  main 
tunnel  heading  and  this  heading  is  actually 
excavated  backwaid  and  forward  from  these  ad- 
vance crosscuts  This,  of  course,  inn  cases  speed 
of  work.  Furthermore,  an  even  more  important 
advantage  is  gamed  through  the  pioneer  tunnel 
in  that  the  enlargement  of  the  main  heading  to 
full  tunnel  size  may  proceed  at  a  large  number 
of  points  without  operations  interfering  with  one 
another  or  with  the  progress  of  the  heading. 

There  was  much  discussion,  at  the  time  the 
Rogers  Pass  Tunnel  was  built,  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  pioneer- tunnel  plan  and  also  of 
the  central-heading  American  method  versus 
the  European  bottom  heading.  It  was  generally 
conceded  that  the  great  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor  in  America  and  abroad  made  the  bottom 
heading  with  overhead  stopmg,  as  used  in  Eu- 
rope, uneconomical  m  America;  also  that  the 
economy  of  rapid  construction,  an  economy  re- 
sulting from  putting  the  work  in  operation  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  thus  saving  interest 
on  the  large  amounts  of  capital  often  involved  in 
great  construction,  had  to  be  balanced  up  against 
the  cost  of  such  devices  as  pioneer  tunnels  and  the 
admittedly  greater  cost  of  rapid  excavation  due  to 
bonuses,  etc.  In  short,  it  became  clear  that  the 
plan  of  excavation  and  the  organization  of  the 
contractor's  forces  for  a  great  tunnel  operation 
involved  an  extremely  difficult  and  complicated 
problem  in  engineering  economics. 

There  have  been  no  notable  changes  in  tunnel 
cross-sections  in  the  period  under  consideration. 
One  of  the  largest  American  tunnels  from  the 
standpoint  of  cross-sections  is  the  Niaraga  Falls 
Power  Tunnel  built  in  1923  to  carry  water  to 
Power  Plant  No.  3  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company.  This  tunnel  was  36  feet  in  diameter  in 
rock,  with  a  concrete  lining  which  reduced  this 


diameter  to  32  feet  clear.  The  Liberty  Tunnel  at 
Pittsburgh,  a  twin-tube  vehicular  tunnel,  was 
put  in  operation  in  1923  with  a  section  26% 
feet  wide.  The  Mount  Royal  Tunnel,  already 
mentioned,  was  a  double-track  railroad  section. 
In  general,  the  long  tunnels,  however,  have  a 
single  track.  There  has  been,  however,  under  con- 
struction at  Marseilles  in  Southern  France,  a 
canal  tunnel  which  far  exceeds  all  existing  tun- 
nels in  cross-section.  The  Rove  Tunnel,  as  it  is 
called,  is  part  of  a  canal  work  built  to  bring 
directly  to  Marseilles  the  Rhone  River  traffic  and 
avoid  the  somewhat  dangerous  open  sea  trip  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  around  to  Marseilles 
Harbor.  This  tunnel  is  72  feet  wide,  40  feet  high, 
and  is  also  notable  in  length,  4%  miles.  Begun 
in  1912,  the  Rove  Tunnel  was  completed  in  1927 
and  was  hailed  in  France  as  the  greatest  Euro- 
pean engineering  work  of  the  century. 

In  addition  to  the  tunnels  mentioned  above, 
there  have  been  other  important  woiks  such  as 
the  Shundaken  Tunnel  for  the  New  York  Water 
Supply,  18  miles  long,  the  Otira  Tunnel  in  New 
Zealand,  5%  miles  long,  the  Tana  Tunnel  in  Ja- 
pan, 15  miles  long,  and  other  notable  works  of  this 
class.  Detailed  descriptions  both  of  these  tun- 
nelh,  and  of  others  above  noted,  will  be  found 
in  the  editions  of  New  International  Year  Book. 

Subaqueous  Tunnels.  The  New  York-Jersey 
City  or  Holland  Vehicular  Tunnel  under  the  Hud- 
son is  undoubtedly  the  outstanding  subaqueous 
accomplishment  of  the  period  from  1914  to  1928. 
In  1880  the  Biitish  engineer,  Greathead,  had  com- 
bined for  the  first  tune  the  shield,  invented  by 
Brunei  in  1818  and  unproved  by  Barlow  and  by 
Beach  in  1869,  with  the  compressed-an  process  in- 
vented by  Cochrane  in  1830.  Using  this  method, 
he  built  the  City  and  South  London  Subway 
under  the  Thames  in  London  clay  and  water-bear- 
ing gravel.  The  first  attempts  in  New  York,  now 
the  most  tunneled  city  of  the  world,  were,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful.  The  New  York  problem  in- 
volved tunneling  through  an  almost  liquid  mass 
of  river  feilt  and  mud  with  considerable  depth  of 
water  overhead  Ledge  rock  was  also  encountered 
in  many  of  the  New  York  tunnels  and  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  remove  with  such  a  precarious 
cover  over  the  tube  as  is  afforded  by  only  a  few 
feet  of  liquid  mud. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  in  advancing 
the  technique  of  subaqueous  tunneling  in  New 
York  wan  the  discoveiy,  first  made  in  the  Hud- 
son-Manhattan Tubes  in  1902,  that  the  shield 
could  be  foiced  ahead  without  completely  excavat- 
ing the  matcnal  in  advance  In  practically  all 
subsequent  work  in  New  Yoik,  this  shoving 
method  has  been  followed  Usually,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  material  has  l>eeTi  actually  re- 
moved— the  tunnel  has  been  forced  through  the 
the  mud  displaced  by  the  pressure  of  the  hydrau- 
lic jacks  operating  the  shield.  The  technique  of 
tunneling  in  New  York  mud  has,  therefore,  been 
fully  developed. 

The  Holland  Vehicular  Tunnel  brought  into 
use  no  radically  new  methods  in  subaqueous  work. 
It  was  simply  a  striking  example  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  process  in  modern  tunneling.  It  is 
notable  because  both  of  the  two  parallel  tubes 
wete  of  extiemely  large  size,  29%  feet  outside  di- 
ameter, were  extremely  long,  5480  feet  between 
shafts,  and  were  put  through  with  no  difficulty  in 
extremely  rapid  time.  The  depth  of  cover  over 
the  tubes  was  also  extremely  small  near  the  shore 
where  they  dipped  downward  under  the  river. 
Here,  the  old  method  of  covering  the  river  bottom 
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with  a  heavy  blanket  of  clay  deposited  from  scows 
was  followed,  and,  although  the  air  pressure  re- 
quired to  balance  the  outside  water  pressure  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  was  practically  an 
atmosphere  different  from  that  required  at  the 
top,  no  serious  loss  of  air  and  no  blow-outs  oc- 
curred. The  work  was  perfectly  organized  and 
executed.  See  JEBSEY  CITY. 

Another  method  of  subaqueous  tunnel  building, 
the  trench  method,  also  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  largest  subaque- 
ous tunnel  in  cross-section  in  the  world,  the  Oak- 
land Estuary  Tube,  was  completed  by  this  method 
in  1928.  It  is  3545  feet  long  between  portals  and 
two-thirds  of  this  length  is  made  up  of  12  precast 
segments,  practically  huge  sections  of  pipe,  built 
in  drydock,  floated  to  the  site  and  sunk  in  posi- 
tion in  a  trench  previously  dug  in  the  estuary 
bottom.  In  part  of  the  trench,  piles  were  driven 
to  support  these  sections  of  the  tube,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  as  much  as  90  feet  below  water  level. 
Generally,  the  sections  simply  form  forms  about 
which  concrete  is  deposited  by  tremie  tubes  from 
scows  at  river  level  When  the  tunnel  is  entirely 
closed  in,  the  water  is  pumped  out  and  the  in- 
terior lining  and  construction  is  put  in  place. 
The  Oakland  tube  section  is  37  feet  outside  diam- 
eter and  provides  a  roadway  24  feet  wide  See 
OAKLAND 

Contracts  were  let  in  1928  for  another  impor- 
tant tunnel  to  be  built  in  part  by  the  same  method, 
the  Detroit- Windsor  Tunnel,  a  vehicular  tunnel 
to  connect  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  Windsor,  Ont 
The  method  is  thus  well  established  and  is  used 
where  river  and  other  conditions  make  it  a  more 
economical  construction  than  the  shield  and  com- 
pressed-air process 

Highway  Tunnels.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  most  important  of  these  subaqueous  works 
are  highway  or  vehicular  tunnels  The  vehicu- 
lar problem  today  is,  of  course,  an  automobile  and 
motor-truck  problem.  Ventilation  in  long  vehic- 
ular tunnels  is  therefore  a  very  important  ele- 
ment. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  ventilation  of  ve- 
hicular tunnels  was  made  In  connection  with  the 
the  Libei  ty  Tunnel"  at  Pittsburgh.  This  consisted 
of  two  tunnels  2(>1/&  feet  wide  and  5715  feet  long 
between  portals.  This,  of  course,  was  a  land 
tunnel  through  the  South  Hills,  and,  while  it 
was  found  that  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide — 
usually  limited  to  four  parts  in  10,000 — varied 
with  the  amount  of  traffic  and  movement  of  ve- 
hicles, as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  forced  ventilation  was 
essential. 

This  problem  also  received  very  careful  atten- 
tion in  the  Holland  Tunnel  and  provision  was 
made  for  an  air  inlet  in  the  circular  space  below 
the  roadway  with  inlet  ports  along  the  curb,  and 
for  air  outlets  in  a  similar  space  between  the 
flat  roof  and  the  tunnel  top.  Large  ventilating 
buildings  were  installed  on  piers  at  the  river 
edge  and  also  at  each  end,  about  midway  between 
the  pier  ventilating  buildings  and  the  portals 
These  buildings  were  completely  equipped  with 
ventilating  fans  of  the  most  modern  type  and 
the  system  has  been  most  satisfactory  in  service. 

Great  Tunnel  Projects.  In  connection  with 
subaqueous  tunneling,  it  should  l>e  noted  that 
plans  are  again  being  discussed  for  a  Channel 
Tunnel  It  would  appear  that  there  is  at  last 
hope  that  this  much  needed  tunnel  will  be  built. 
An  investigation  also  is  under  way  for  a  tunnel 
under  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar — a  very  difficult 


and  costly  undertaking  because  of  the  great 
depth  to  which  the  tunnel  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried to  keep  it  in  sound  rock.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  modern  methods  of  tunneling 
permit  the  engineer  to  meet  practically  any  con- 
dition of  construction  or  design  and  that  the 
size  of  any  tunneling  operation  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  business  economics — if  the  project  shows 
an  adequate  return  on  computed  cost  and  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  if  funds  can  be  secured,  modern 
engineering  still  stands  ready  to  design  and  con- 
struct the  project  iriespective  of  length  or  size. 

Bibliography.  Recent  works  in  this  field 
include:  David  W.  Brunton,  and  John  A.  Davis, 
Modern  Tunneling,  rev.  ed  (New  York,  1922)  in- 
cludes new  chapters  on  railroad  tunneling  by  J. 
Vipond  Davies,  considerable  attention  to  Ameri- 
can practice  in  tunnel  construction  being  paid 
B.  H.  M.  Ilewett;  and  S  Johannesson,  Shield  and 
Compressed- Air  Tunneling  (New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1922),  as  well  as  the  engineering  journals 

TUKTNEY,  GENE  (1898-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can heavyweight  boxing  champion,  who  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  educated  111  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools.  Leaving  school  at  an 
early  age,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  freight  office. 
He  first  attracted  attention  in  boxing  circles  by 
two  successful  bouts  m  1918.  Shortly  afterward 
he  enlisted  in  the  U  S  Marines  and  was  sent  to 
France,  where  he  won  the  heavyweight  champion- 
ship of  the  A.  E.  F.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  won  the  light  heavyweight  champion- 
ship from  Battling  Levinsky,  lost  it  in  1922  to 
Harry  Greb,  and  lewon  it  from  Greb  the  follow- 
ing year.  Later,  he  entered  the  heavyweight 
class  and  won  with  knockouts  over  Carpentier, 
Tommy  Gibbons,  and  Bartley  Madden  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  heavyweight  championship  by  de- 
feating Jack  Dempsey  in  a  10-round  bout  at 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  23,'  1920,  and  successfully  de- 
fended his  title  in  a  second  bout  with  Dempsey  in 
Chicago  a  year  later.  On  July  26,  1928,  in  New 
Yoik  City,  he  knocked  out  another  challenger, 
Tom  Heency,  in  the  ele\enth  round.  In  October 
of  the  same  year,  he  announced  his  letirement 
from  the  ring.  He  was  married  in  Rome  in  1928 
to  Miss  Mary  Josephine  Lauder. 

TURBINES,  STEAM.  See  STEAM  ENGINES 
AND  STEAM  TUBBJNEH 

TUBINA,  JoAQUiN  (1882-  ).  A  Span- 
ish pianist  and  composci,  born  in  Seville.  He 
received  his  hrst  instructions  in  his  native  city 
from  Rodriguez  (piano)  and  Toires  (theory), 
then  was  a  pupil  of  Trago  in  Madiid,  and  in 
1905  v*ent  to  Paris,  where  he  finished  his  pian- 
istic  studies  under  Moszkowski  and  studied  com- 
position under  d'Tndy  at  the  Schola  Cantorum. 
He  remained  in  the  Fiench  capital  until  1914, 
when  he  settled  in  Madrid  as  conductor  of  the 
Kussian  Ballet  and  as  pianist  of  the  Quinteto  de 
Madrid.  As  a  teacher,  he  exerted  a  wide  influence 
in  raising  the  standard  of  musical  education 
throughout  Spain.  He  and  de  Falla  are  the 
leaders  of  the  yotingei  Spanish  composers  who 
are,  in  their  main  charactenstics,  following  the 
ideals  of  the  French  impressionists.  Tunna's 
principal  woiks  are  the  operas  Margot  (Madrid, 
1914),  Navidad  (191(5),  La  Adultera  pcmtente 
(Barcelona,  1917),  El  Jardin  del  Orient e  (Ma- 
drid, 1923)  ;  two  symphonic  poems,  La  Procesidn 
del  Ratio  and  Evangclio  de  Navidad;  Kvnfonla 
sevillana;  Danzas  fantdsticas,  a  string  quartet; 
a  piano  quintet;  a  piano  trio;  numerous  composi- 
tions for  piano.  He  also  wrote  Enciclopedia 
abreviada  de  Musica  (2  vols. ). 
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TURKESTAN,  tdbr'k€-stan',  RUSSIAN  (TURK- 
MENISTAN). Since  the  Russian  Revolution,  an 
autonomous  republic  in  central  Asia  federated 
with  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics.  It 
was  governed  after  Apr.  12,  1921,  when  Moscow 
relinquished  control,  by  its  own  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
saries On  Oct.  27,  1924,  the  Trans-Caspian 
Region  of  Turkestan,  the  Charjiui  vilayet  of  Bok- 
haia,  and  a  pait  of  Khiva  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  O\UH  were  organized  as  the  Turkoman  Soviet 
Social iHt  Republic.  In  May,  1925,  the  Turkoman 
Republic  became  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Forrnei  Russian  Turkestan  com- 
prised the  provinces  of  Ferghana,  Samarkand, 
Semhyetchensk,  Syr-Darya,  and  Tianscaspia  and 
had  an  area  of  571,050  squaie  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  7,201,551  (1920*).  The  population  in 
1912  was  0,410,700  The  Turkoman  Republic  has 
an  aiea  of  189,003  squaic  miles  and  a  population 
of  1,():{0,549.  Ashkabarl,  population  47,155  in 
1929,  IH  the  capital  Other  large  towns  are  Merv, 
Clmrjiuj,  Kerki,  Tashaux  The  population  is  70 
per  cent  Turkoman  and  1(5  pel  cent  Uzbeks.  Cot- 
ton, wool,  Astiakhan  fui,  caipets,  ozokerite,  oil, 
sulphates,  salt,  and  sulphur  aie  the  main  prod- 
ucts. There  are  955  miles  of  lailway  line  in  the 
teiutory.  See  RUSSIA. 

TURKESTAN,  CHINESE.     See  SINKIANO. 

TURKEY,  tur'kl.  A  republic  since  Oct.  29, 
1923.  In  1914  Tuikey  posHcssed  a  total  area, 
excluding  Arabia,  of  about  700,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  at  that  time  was  about  21,274,000. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  of  July  24,  1923,  the 
Turkish  boundaries  were  delimited  so  as  to  in- 
clude only  about  half  of  its  area  of  1914,  and  less 
than  htilf  of  its  former  population  Turkey's 
temtory  was  thus  made  up  of  Anatolia,  the  Con- 
stantinople dintuct,  Thiace  east  of  the  Mantza 
Kivei  (in  Europe),  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  some  lew 
islands,  especially  Tnibios  and  Tenebofi.  The  pop- 
ulation, too,  was  seriously  reduced  According  to 
the  census  of  1927,  the  total  population  was  13,- 
649,945  The  population  of  the  principal  cities 
follow  Constantinople,  673,029;  Smyrna,  153,- 
845;  Angora,  74,784,  Adana,  72,052;  Brussa, 
01,450,  Konia,  47,286;  Ghazr-Aintab,  39,571; 
CVsarea,  3i),54t;  Adrianople,  34,009. 

Agriculture.  Turkey  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural country.  The  principal  pioducts  are  to- 
baceo,  cereals,  cotton,  diied  fruits,  nuts,  olives 
and  olive  oil,  silk,  gums,  and  opium.  Returns 
for  1927  indicated  an  improvement  over  192(5  for 
most  crops  Tobacco  production  was  91,500,000 
pounds,  against  84,000,000  pounds  in  11)20  (1924, 
170,000,000  pounds;  1925,  104,500,000)  Cotton 
at  57,300,000  pounds  (1920-27)  showed  a  coii- 
sidriable  increase  (1924-25,  37,478,000  pounds; 
1925-20,  50,203,000).  The  fig  and  raisin  ciops 
of  25,000  and  47,000  metric  tons,  respectively, 
were  somewhat  inferior  to  1920  returns,  but  the 
filbert  output  was  15,000  metric  tons  against 
5000  tons  in  1920  The  wheat  crop  was  below 
the  4,700,000  metric  tons  produced  in  1920.  The 
1927  ohve-oil  yield  was  estimated  at  4,580,000 
gallons.  Opium  production  was  estimated  at 
3000  cases  (langmg  from  about  132  to  105 
pounds)  against  4750  in  1920  and  4500  in  1925. 
Live  stock  in  1927  consisted  of  5,045,000  cattle, 
13,222,000  sheep,  8,008,000  horses,  and  955,000 
mules  and  asses  Wool  production  was  about 
11,900,000  and  the  mohair  clip,  8,157,000  pounds. 

Mining1.  While  no  comprehensive  geological 
survey  e^er  has  been  undertaken  in  Turkey,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  country  possesses  vast 


mineral  wealth.  Some  of  it,  such  as  coal,  chrome, 
emery,  lead,  copper  boracite,  meerschaum,  salt, 
marble,  mercury,  antimony,  and  gypsum,  is 
already  being  extracted,  with  a  promise  of  ma- 
terial development. 

Manufacturing.  Industries  in  Turkey  are 
mostly  quite  primitive.  There  are  a  few  textile 
mills,  sugar  factories,  fig-packing  establishments, 
and  cotton  ginneries.  There  has  been  a  slow 
lecovery  of  the  leading  industries  which  followed 
the  exodus  of  the  non-Moslem  population,  who 
predominated  in  this  field.  The  progress  in  the 
rug  industry  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the 
export  of  rugs  through  the  port  of  Smyrna  to 
11,782,000  pounds  in  1927,  as  compared  with  10,- 
382,000  pounds  in  1920  and  8,809,000  pounds  in 
1925.  Sugar  factories  opened  near  Smyrna  and 
in  Thrace  in  1926,  produced  5020  tons  in  1927. 
Total  manufacturing  plants  in  1927  numbered 
65,245  with  250,855  employees. 

Commerce.  Imports  and  exports  for  1920 
were  $122,574,000  and  $98,090,000,  respectively 
In  1920  imports  were  $155,280,000  and  expoits 
$43,059,000,  and  m  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  they 
were  $175,455,000  and  $104,222,000,  respectively 
The  five  leading  exports  in  order  of  value  in  1920 
weie  tobacco,  fruits  and  vegetables,  wool,  cotton, 
and  chemicals,  and  drugs;  the  five  leading  im- 
ports in  similar  older  were  cotton  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  metals,  wool  and  nmiiuf actui  es 
thereof,  sugar,  coffee,  tea  and  spices,  and  mineral 
oils.  The  United  States  supplied  3  5  per  cent  ot 
the  imports  and  purchased  1 3  2  per  cent  of  the 
exports,  France,  136  and  122,  Germany,  13,8 
arid  120,  Italy,  158  and  27.6;  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  14  1  and  11.4. 

Communications.  New  Tuikey  had  in  opera- 
tion 2790  miles  of  railway  in  1J)28,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment had  1383  miles  of  new  railway  under 
construction.  There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in 
Tuikey,  but  the  long  coast  line  compensated  to 
some  extent  for  the  lack  of  highways  and  water- 
ways The  number  of  post  offices  in  Turkey  was 
estimated  at  over  2000  in  1929  Tui key's*  ship- 
ping after  the  World  War  was  in  poor  condition. 
It  was  estimated  that  Turkey  had  not  rnoie  than 
1 10,000  tons  of  shipping  at  tin1  beginning  of  the 
Wai.  In  1927  the  Turkish  merchant  marine  was 
estimated  at  180,980  tons  Most  of  the  Turkish 
shipping  was  limited  in  equipment  Tuikey  un- 
der the  National  Assembly  limited  her  coastal 
shipping  exclusively  to  vessels  under  Turkish 
registry,  with  the  result  that  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  the  development  of  a  national  merchant 
marine  Ship  tonnage  at  Smyrna  was  1,775,000 
tons  in  1927,  at  Constantinople  11.321,054 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1928-20 
showed  receipts  at  £T207, 173,000  and  expendi- 
tures at  £T1 94,580,000;  those  for  1929-30  dis- 
closed revenues  of  £T220,291,300  and  expenditures 
of  £T220,297,200.  The  debt  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire at  the  close  of  the  World  War  was  $548,- 
618,000,  of  which  Turkey  is  now  responsible  by 
virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  for  70  per  cent 
or  $382,184,000  the  total  annuity  of  the  debt 
was  $47,282,000  and  the  new  Turkey's  share, 
$31,539,000.  Turkey  is  to  pay  on  the  principal 
for  the  first  seven  years,  beginning  June,  1928, 
£T2, 000,000  gold  annually.  This  annual  payment 
is  gradually  increased  for  each  period  of  seven 
years,  reaching  its  maximum,  £T3,400,000  gold, 
beginning  June,  1951.  A  plan  to  retire  the  old 
paper  currency  went  into  effect  on  Nov.  1, 
1927.  The  total  new  paper  currency  amounted 
to  £T153,000,000. 
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Education.  Under  the  Republic,  education  is 
nominally  compulsory  for  all  children  of  both 
sexes.  The  schools  are  directly  in  charge  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  The  policy  of  the  repub- 
lic has  been  to  abolish  religious  schools  of  all 
kinds  and  replace  them  with  government  schools. 
The  government  schools  comprise  primary  grades, 
secondary  schools,  training  schools  for  teachers, 
and  the  University  of  Constantinople.  No  satis- 
factory educational  statistics  for  the  Republic 
have  been  published  down  to  1920  On  Nov.  1, 
1928,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Latin  alphabet.  Publication 
of  books  in  Arabic  characters  was  forbidden  after 
Jan.  1,  1929. 

History.  The  friendly  policy  which  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  pursued  toward  Turkey  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  bore  fruit  be- 
fore the  Woi  Id  War  was  many  months  old  Rus- 
sia's known  designs  on  the  Straits,  England's 
letention  of  Cypius,  the  spread  of  English  in- 
fluence in  Egypt,  the  Pan-Slavic  movement  which 
implied  the  irretrievable  loss  of  Turkish  territory 
in  Europe — all  militated  against  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fuendly  attitude  toward  the  Allies. 
Late  in  October,  Tiii  key's  hand  was  forced  when  a 
German-Turkish  squadron,  headed  by  the  German 
Admiral  von  Souchon,  bombarded  Russian  Black 
Sea  ports  On  October  31,  Russia  retaliated  by 
declaring  wai  The  other  Allies  followed  suit. 
The  character  of  the  struggle  was  immediately 
and  profoundly  changed.  From  being  a  war  lo- 
cal i/ed  in  Euiope,  its  incidenee  spread  over  the 
Near  East  and  touched  India.  English  tioops 
before  long  were  engaged  in  Mesopotamia  and  in 
defense  of  the  Suez  ("anal  Here  was  the  origin 
of  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  force  the  Darda- 
nelles and  of  the  prolonged  struggle  in  the  Salon- 
iki  legion  Now,  too,  there  was  danger  that  the 
entire  Moslem  populations  of  Arabia,  India,  and 
Eg^pt  might  plunge  into  a  Holy  war  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  Sultan,  who  was  their  Caliph  or  leli- 
gious  head. 

Foitunately  foi  the  Allies,  however,  the  dan- 
geis  of  a  Holy  Wai  failed  to  materialize,  and 
while  India  and  Eg\pt  remained  at  least  lela- 
tnely  quiet,  some  of  the  Arabs,  headed  by  the 
(iiaiid  Sheiif  of  Mecca,  actually  declaied  their 
independence  in  1910  This  separatist  spirit  was 
fomented  and  abetted  by  such  able  British  agents 
as  Colonel  Lawience  and  Gertiude  Bell  (see  ARA- 
BIA) From  1910  on,  Tuikish  arms,  except  on 
one  front,  were  everywhere  unsuccessful 

After  an  initial  setback,  the  British  succeeded 
in  o\ei running  Mesopotamia;  in  1917  Palestine 
was  lost  to  the  Turks,  and  in  1918,  Syiia  In 
Tianscaucasia,  Turkey  emerged  triumphant  after 
the  collapse  of  Russia,  and  by  the  Biest-Litovsk 
Tieuty  received  the  former  Turkish  provinces 
of  Kars  and  Ardahan  Beset  by  enemies  on  all 
sides  and  confronted  by  pressing  internal  prob- 
lems of  which  famine  and  brigandage  were  only 
the  more  evident,  on  Oct  12,  1918,  the  Turk- 
ish government  appealed  to  the  United  States  by 
way  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Washington 
foi  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  On 
October  30,  Tuikey  surrendered  to  the  British 
\rice  Admiral  Calthorpe  and  on  the  next  day  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  the  Armistice  of  Mudros.  Its 
conditions  were  drastic  the  Dardanelles,  Bos- 
porus, and  Black  Sea  were  to  be  opened  to  the  Al- 
lies, the  army  was  to  be  demobilized,  and  all 
Tuikish  war  and  merchant  ships  surrendered; 
troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  fiom  Transcaucasia. 
With  its  acceptance,  the  Young  Turk  movement 
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collapsed,  too,  and  Enver,  Taalat,  and  Djemal, 
with  the  other  members  of  their  party,  fled  the 
country. 

The  Turkish  people,  however,  refused  to  accept 
the  status  of  a  conquered  nation,  and  in  the 
period  following  the  War,  so  assiduously  played 
the  diplomatic  game  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Greek 
defeat  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  French 
and  the  British,  Tuikey  emerged  to  a  large  extent 
triumphant.  In  1919  her  rulers  were  prepared 
to  accept  extensive  territorial  losses  as  well  as 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitulations  (which  Tur- 
key had  terminated  on  her  entrance  into  the 
War ) ,  and  an  international  control  of  the  Straits ; 
but  the  unwise  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council 
early  in  1919,  at  the  prompting  no  doubt  of  Ven- 
izelos,  to  depuve  Turkey  of  Thrace  as  well  as 
Smyrna,  aioused  patiiotic  Turks  to  a  fury  that 
became  white  hot  when  Greek  tioops  weie  landed 
in  Smyrna  in  May,  1919  The  last  straw  A\a.s  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  on  Aug.  1 0,  1 920, 
by  representatives  of  the  disci  edited  Sultan  Mo' 
hammed  VI,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  tin  one 
upon  the  death  of  Mohammed  V,  in  July,  1918. 

The  treaty  clearly  reflected  the  selfish  interests 
and  rivalries  of  the  Western  Poweis  in  the  Neai 
East.  By  it,  Turkey  was  to  become  a  shadow  of 
her  former  self.  Thrace,  the  islands  of  Tenedos 
and  Imbros,  the  Dodecanese,  Smyrna  (for  five 
years  preceding  a  plebiscite),  Cypius,  Egypt,  Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
Hedjaz  were  lopped  off  Constantinople  was  to 
remain  Turkish,  but  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Bosporus  were  to  form  a  "Zone 
of  the  Straits"  under  international  control.  An 
independent  Armenia  was  established  and  the 
drawing  of  its  frontiers  entrusted  to  President 
Wilson,  uho  finally  delimited  a  state  of  30,000 
square  miles  with  an  outlet,  Trebizond,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  but  the  Turkish  Nationalists  refused 
to  accept  the  treaty,  as,  ironically  enough,  did 
the  governments  of  all  the  signatories  Mean- 
while, with  the  consent  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
Gieek  forces  had  occupied  Eastern  Thiace  and 
spread  o\ei  Sinyina 

Then,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Allies, 
things  began  to  happen  in  Tuikey  The  Turkish 
Nationalist  Party,  led  by  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  after  signing  a  National  Pact  on  Sept. 
13,  1919,  set  up  a  Grand  National  Assembly 
at  Angoia  in  the  heart  of  Anatolia,  and  thus  far 
removed  from  Allied  influences  at  Constantinople. 
On  Jan  20,  1921,  this  Assembly  voted  a  new  con- 
stitution for  Turkey  in  the  foi  m  of  the  Fundamen- 
tal Law  This  document  vested  the  sovereignty 
in  the  people  and  in  their  representatives  (elected 
every  four  years)  at  Angora  Universal  male 
suffrage  without  distinction  as  to  religion  01  lace 
was  provided  for,  and  a  piogramnie  of  social  re- 
foim  projected.  Next,  the  Nationalists  refused 
to  recognize  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  as  binding,  and 
Mustapha  Kemal,  as  President  of  the  Assembly 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  set  out  to  clear  the 
country  of  the  foreigners 

Kemal  was  born  in  1880  of  a  politically  power- 
ful family,  became  an  army  officer,  took  part  in 
the  Young  Turk  Revolution  of  1908,  fought  m 
Tripoli  in  1911  and  1912,  as  well  as  in  the  Balkan 
wars,  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  Allies  at  Gallipoh  in  1915.  He  was  cha- 
grined when  the  Sultan  signed  the  Armistice  in 
1918,  and  called  the  Nationalist  Congress  to  meet 
at  Erzerum  on  the  Black  Sea.  For  this,  the 
Sultan,  at  Allied  request,  sent  an  army  to  subdue 
him,  but  Mustapha  defeated  it  with  ease  and 
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made  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  at  Angoia  in  1020.  He  then 
embarked  upon  a  career  which  was  so  glorious  as 
to  win  for  him  the  title  of  Ghazi,  meaning  Con- 
queror. 

In  an  understanding  with  Soviet  Russia,  ef- 
fected late  in  1920,  Mustapha,  representing  Na- 
tionalist Turkey,  was  promised  financial  and 
matenal  aid,  as  well  as  supplies  of  men  to  facili- 
tate a  readier  communication  with  Transcaucasia, 
a  Turkish  Army  marched  into  the  Aimenian  Re- 
public of  Erivan  in  September,  1920,  and  by 
November  had  not  only  humbled  it  but  celebrated 
its  victories  by  bloodshed.  The  massacies  re- 
called the  days  of  1915-16.  The  result  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  state  of  Aimenia,  the 
cession  once  again  of  the  piovinces  of  Kais  and 
Ardahan  to  Tuikcy,  and  the  establishment  of 
communications  between  Erzerum  and  Azerbai- 
jan. 

Meanwhile,  the  defeat  of  Venizclos  in  the  Greek 
elections  of  1920,  the  return  of  King  Constantme 
as  a  result  of  the  plebiscite  of  Dec.  5,  1920,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  Allied  aid  to  Greece,  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  situation  once  again 
Dissension  in  the  Allied  councils  was  now  too 
plain.  The  Enghbh  tmppnit  of  Greece  had  been 
unceitain,  the  Fiench  in  a  year  had  made  a  volte- 
face  and  wcie  openly  favorable  to  Tin  key.  The 
put  POACH  of  the  two  countries  conflicted  bharply, 
as  a  result  of  then  imperialistic  ambitions  in  the 
Near  East.  All  these  factois  led  to  an  attempt 
in  Febiuary,  1921,  to  ie\ise  the  Treaty  of  Sevres, 
at  the  expense  of  Greece,  and  foi  the  giudging  rec- 
onciliation of  the  Nationalists.  Gieece,  against 
the  advice  of  the  Supreme  Council,  refused  to 
compi online  and  in  Match,  1921,  took  into  hei 
own  hands  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of 
S6vies. 

As  the  war  between  Turks  and  Greeks  diagged 
on  during  1921-22,  France  took  the  oppoitumty 
to  seek  her  own  advantage,  at  the  expense  of  Al- 
lied unity.  On  Oct.  20,  1921,  an  agi  cement  was 
signed  with  the  Angora  goveinment  by  which,  for 
the  price  of  withdrawal  from  Cihcia,  the  French 
gamed  immunity  in  Syiia,  as  well  as  important 
financial  and  mining  rights  and  a  lease  of  a  part 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  Italy  likewise  concluded 
a  seciet  agieement  with  Angora. 

In  the  summer  of  1922,  the  Greek  troops,  ex- 
hausted, poorly  led,  with  a  shattered  morale  as  a 
letault  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  home  situation, 
eveiy  where  gave  way,  mm  del  ing  and  pillaging 
as  they  retired,  and  in  Septcmbci,  weie  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  city  of  Smyrna.  Before  the  end 
of  October,  the  country  was  free  of  the  invadei. 
(For  a  discussion  of  the  war,  see  GRKKCE  )  The 
alarm  of  Europe  at  this  turn  of  events  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  A  'triumphant  Turkey 
might  menace  the  security  of  Thrace,  Syria,  Mes- 
opotamia, Arabia,  the  well-being  of  the  Chiistian 
populations  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  whole  Moslem 
woild.  Premier  Lloyd  George  stienuously  ob- 
jected to  the  appearance  of  a  Turkish  foice  in 
Europe,  hastened  troops  into  the  Chanak  region 
to  oppose  a  passage  into  Thrace,  and  m  spite  of 
a  studied  French  and  Italian  indifference,  worked 
heroically,  by  a  mixtuie  of  doggedness  and  for- 
beaiance  for  the  arrangement  of  a  peace.  An 
armistice  was  signed  at  Mudania,  October  10, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  Turkish  triumph,  for 
the  Greeks  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Thrace. 
The  Tuiks  met  with  the  Allies  on  Nov.  20,  1922, 
at  Lausanne,  to  draft  a  definite  peace  treaty. 


The  conference  sat  for  11  weeks,  broke  down  in 
February,  1923,  because  of  the  Turkish  rejection 
of  the  Allies'  proposals,  and  then  resumed  sittings 
on  April  23.  On  July  24,  a  treaty  was  signed 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Greece, 
Rumania,  and  Turkey  which  unmistakably  re- 
vealed the  regeneration  of  the  Turkish  spirit 
and  the  breakdown  of  Allied  unity. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  intiigue  which  clearly 
indicated  that  Europe  had  learned  nothing  from 
the  War,  a  peace  was  effected  which  left  Turkey 
secure  in  Europe  and  in  control  of  Constantinople, 
the  Bosporus,  and  the  Straits.  Syria,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  the  Hedjaz,  and  Yemen  were  sev- 
ered from  Turkey,  the  Dodecanese  were  given  to 
Italy  and  not  to  Gieece,  while  Eastern  Thrace 
to  the  Maiitza  line  and  the  whole  of  Anatolia, 
including  Smyrna,  were  left  in  Tuikish  hands. 
The  Capitulations  wei  e  abandoned  in  exchange  for 
pi  onuses  of  judicial  lefoim,  and  piovisiou  \\a« 
made  toi  a  wholesale  exchange  of  Turkish  sub- 
jects in  Greece  for  Greek  subjects  in  Asia  JVIinoi. 
Conventions  for  the  regulation  of  the  Straits  and 
the  demilitarization  ot  the  Greek-Bulgaiian-Tuik- 
ish  frontier  in  Eastern  Tin  ace  were  also  signed. 

At  peace  with  the  woild  at  last,  Tin  key  could 
now  concentrate  upon  niteinal  refoims.  Already 
on  Nov.  3,  1922,  Mohammed  VI  had  been  foiced 
to  abdicate,  and  the  Assembly  then  elected  Abdul 
Me,) id  Caliph  in  his  place.  Then,  on  Oct.  29, 
1923,  Tuikey  was  olhcially  declared  a  republic 
with  its  capital  at  Angoia,  and  Mustapha  its 
first  President.  On  Mar.  2,  1924,  the  Assembly 
went  still  fuithei  and  abolibhc»d  the  Turkish  Cali- 
phate entnely,  at  the  same  time  exiling  all  the 
membeis  of  the  House  of  Osiuan  and  depimng 
them  of  then  Turkish  citizenship  The  Cali- 
phate, foi  centimes  held  by  Ottoman  sultans, 
nominally  implied  spiritual  headbhip  over  the 
entne  Moslem  woild,  but  its  leal  importance  was 
giossly  exaggeiated  by  public  opinion  in  the  Oc- 
cident. In  reality,  the  Caliph  had  long  been 
disiegaided  not  only  by  the  schismatic  Shiaha 
of  Peisia,  but  by  the  millions  of  oithodox  Moham- 
medans m  non-Ottoman  countries  Neveitheless, 
aftei  the  Angora  Assembly's  action,  rival  as- 
pirants to  the  Caliph's  vacant  office  appealed  on 
eveiy  hand — the  King  of  Egypt,  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  the  Aga  Khan  of  Bombay,  and  the  King 
of  the  Hedjaz ,  but  the  Caliphate  remained  an 
unappiopiiated  honoi. 

Although  the  nev\  constitutions  of  1923  and 
1925  still  mentioned  Islam  as  the  leligion  of  the 
state,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  in  1928 
finally  declared  that  Turkey  no  longci  had  a 
state  leligion.  In  othei  woids,  Mohammedanism 
was  tolerated  in  the  same  way  that  any  other 
religion  was  tolerated,  and  Mohammedan  mosques 
no  longei  received  state  support. 

In  the  matter  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
reform,  two  slogans  influenced  the  Government's 
activities  "Turkey  foi  the  Tuiks"  and  "Efficient 
Tuiks  foi  Tuikey."  The  fiist  ideal  \\as  cained 
out  by  the  deportation  of  the  Gieeks,  and  by  the 
passing  of  laws  piohilnting  meiiibeis  of  foicigii 
nationalities  from  settling  in  Turkey  Tuikish 
labor,  Turkish  capital,  Tuikish  ownership,  and 
products,  were  to  prevail.  The  second  ideal  was 
cained  out  by  a.  process  of  Em opeanization — 
startling,  quick,  and  dictatorial.  Although  he 
was  regulaily  reelected  for  a  furthei  fom-yeai 
term  on  Nov.  1,  1927,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution  of  October,  1923,  Kemal  did  not 
try  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  was  virtually  Dicta- 
tor of  Turkey;  but  the  Tuiks  were  accustomed 
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to  arbitrary  rule,  and  Mustapha  was  popular,  so 
that  he  had  relatively  little  opposition.  In  1925 
polygamy  was  abolished  and  the  wearing  of  the 
veil  on  the  part  of  women  made  optional.  New 
divorce  laws  were  promulgated  and  various  pro- 
fessions and  public  offices  thrown  open  to  women. 
In  the  summer  of  1929,  they  were  given  the  right 
to  vote  in  municipal  elections. 

In  1926  the  old  Mohammedan  law  codes  were 
abolished  and  replaced  by  adapted  forms  of  the 
Swiss  civil  code,  the  Italian  criminal  code,  and 
the  German  commercial  code.  The  Gregorian 
calendar  also  was  adopted  in  1926,  and  civil  mar- 
riages made  obligatory,  though  religious  cere- 
monies might  follow  if  desned.  The  nuinbei  of 
primary  schools  in  1928  was  twice  the  number 
in  1914,  and  in  May,  1928,  a  law  \\as  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  West- 
ern alphabet  and  numerals  over  a  period  of  fiom 
five  to  fifteen  jcars.  A  new  oflicial  dictionary 
containing  only  words  of  Tuikish  oiigiu  (about 
24,000  in  number)  was  published  in  1929.  The 
wealing  of  the  fez,  or  tuiban,  was  prohibited. 
Many  economic  reforms  were  intiodiiced,  and  de- 
sciving  families  \\eie  gnen  state  aid  m  setting 
themselu's  up  on  Anatolian  faims.  Mustapha, 
like  Mussolini,  had  his  own  model  farm.  Special 
government  depailmeiits  were  created  to  study 
agi  i culture,  commerce,  arid  shipping.  Commer- 
cial treaties  were  negotiated  with  most  Euiopcan 
countries,  but  every  project  to  speed  reconstruc- 
tion  by  the  aid  of  foreign  money  was  discouraged 
A  new  tariff  law  \\ent  into  e'flcct  Oct.  1,  1929. 
New  railways  and  telegraph  and  telephone  sys- 
tems were  built  as  lapidly  as  nuances  permitted, 
and  before  long  Turkey  also  had  its  share  of 
motion-picture  houses  and  jazz  palaces 

In  foreign  policies,  Tin  key  continued  to  be  sus- 
picious of  the  League  of  Nations,  especially  aftei 
1925,  when  the  League  decided  against  it  in  a 
dispute  with  Kngland  over  northern  Iraq.  This 
made  it  draw  closer  to  Russia  with  which  country 
a  treaty  of  fi  lendship  and  arbitration  was  signed 
in  1923  and  strengthened  and  renewed  in  1925 
and  1928,  when  a  similar  treaty  \vas  signed 
with  Italy,  which  fact  caused  considerable  flight 
in  France.  There  were  lumors  late  in  192H  of  a 
proposed  Afio- Asiatic  alliance  between  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  but  the  latter 
country's  gaze  was  centred  so  strongly  on  the 
West,  that  there  seemed  little  ground  for  believ- 
ing in  the  possibility  of  an  entangling  alliance 
with  the  moie  decidedly  Oriental  countries.  Al- 
though the  United  States  Senate  definitely  re- 
jected the  Lausanne  Treaty  on  Jan.  18,  1927,  a 
modus  Vivendi  had  to  be  found  since  economic 
interests  weie  again  beginning  to  outweigh  diplo- 
matic considerations.  Accordingly,  by  an  agree- 
ment of  Fcb  17,  1927,  provision  was  made  for  a 
renewal  of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations,  and 
on  May  20,  1927,  Joseph  C.  Grew  was  appointed 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  The  modus 
Vivendi  was  to  last  until  June  1,  1928,  with  pos- 
sibilities for  renewal.  On  June  1,  1928,  then,  it 
was  renewed  for  another  year,  and  on  June  1, 

1929,  it  was  again  extended  to  run  until  June  1, 

1930.  For    the    dispute    regarding    Mosul,    see 
IRAQ.     See   also   the   following  articles*    PEACE 
CONFERENCE  AND  TREATIES;   SMYRNA;  THRACE; 
CILICIA;  ARMENIA,  AZERBAIJAN;  GEORGIA;  ARA- 
BIA; IRAQ,  PAN-ISLAMISM ;  PAN-TURANIANISM ; 
CALIPHATE;  GREECE. 

TURNER,  WALTER  JAMES  REDFERN    (1889- 

).     An   Australian  poet  and  musical   critic 

who  was  educated  at  the  Scotch  College  in  Mel- 


bourne, traveled,  and  then  settled  in  England 
where  he  became  musical  ciitic  on  the  ~New  States- 
man (1916-  ),  and  was  also  dramatic  critic 
for  the  London  Mercury  (1919-23),  arid  literary 
editor  of  the  Daily  Herald  (1920-23).  His 
poetry  tends  toward  the  romantic,  and  has  an 
unusual  detachment  from  the  events  of  daily 
life.  He  wrote  two  plays,  The  Man  Who  Ate  the 
Popomack  (1922)  and  timaragda's  Lover  (1924). 
Besides  many  articles  for  magazines,  his  wiitings, 
largely  poetry,  include  The  Ilunler  and  Other 
Poems  (1910)  ,  The  Dark  Fire  (1918)  ;  In  Time 
Like  (Mass  ( 1 921 )  ,  Music  and  Life,  essays  ( 1921  )  , 
Landscape  of  Cytherea  (1923)  ;  Variations  on  the 
Theme  of  Music,  essays  (1924)  ;  Orpheus,  or  the 
Music  of  the  Future  ( 1920)  ;  Marigold,  an  Idyll  of 
theftca  (1926)  ;  Beethoven  (1927)  ;  The  Esthetes 
(1927)  ;  and  Musical  Meandenngs  (1928). 

TURNER,  WILLIAM  (1871-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican Roman  Catholic  bishop,  born  at  Kilnmllock 
in  Ireland.  Tie  was  graduated  from  the  Royal 
University  of  li  eland  in  1888,  and  studied  at  the 
American  College  at  Rome  and  in  Paris.  In 
1893  he  was  ordained  priest  and  from  1894  to 
190G  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Paul 
Seminary.  Fiom  the  latter  date  to  1919,  he 
occupied  the  same  chair  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  In  1919  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Buffalo.  Bishop  Turner  is  the  author 
of  Uutton/  of  1'hilosophi/  (1903),  and  Lessons  wi 
Logic  (1911).  He  edited  The  American  Ec- 
clesiastical Review  from  1914  to  1919,  and  was 
associate  editor  of  The  Catholic  Historical  Re- 
view. 

TTJRPAIN,  ALBERT  CAMILLE  LEOPOLD  (1867- 
).  A  Fiench  physicist,  born  at  La  Rochelle, 
and  educated  there  at  the  ficole  Fenelon.  He  be- 
came professoi  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Poitiers  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  pel  form  ex- 
periments in  wireless  telegraphy.  His  works  in- 
clude Recherehes  experiment  ales  sur  les  oscil- 
lations elednques  (1899);  La  Telcgraphie  sans 
fil  et  les  applications  pratiques  dcs  o tides  elec- 
tuques  (2d  ed ,  1908);  Lemons  de  physique  (2 
\ols,  Oth  ed  ,  1920)  ,  Manipulations  de  physique 
(1908)  ;  Telephone  (1909)  ;  Telegraphic  (1910)  , 
La  Lumitre  (1913),  L'aulrc  ennemi ,  Son  inva- 
sion ,  scs  progies,  ses  mcfails,  sa  carte  de  guerre 
(1917)  ,  Vets  la  Uouille  Blanche  (1918)  ,  Manip- 
ulations electro- techniques  (1920);  and  Confer- 
ences seientifiques,  his  collected  essays  (5  vols., 
1924) 

TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL INSTITUTE.  A  nonsectarian,  coedu- 
cational noirnal  and  mdustiial  school  for  the 
education  of  Negro  }outh,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala, 
founded  by  Booker  T  Washington  in  1881  The 
student  enrollment  lose  from  1327  in  1914  to 
3323  in  1928.  In  the  same  peiiod,  the  faculty 
increased  from  192  to  274  members,  the  libiary 
from  20,000  to  40,000  volumes,  productive  funds 
from  $1,942,112  to  $7,308,39730;  and  yearly  in- 
come from  $473,704  to  $485,200.  A  group  of 
boys'  trades  buildings  was  constructed  in  1919 
at'a  cost  of  $220,000,  arid  the  Ellen  Cuitiss  Jarnes 
Hall,  a  dornntoiy  for  gnls,  in  1920.  Junior 
college  courses  of  three  years  in  agriculture  and 
two  years  in  tcachei  training  and  business  prac- 
tice were  added  to  the  regular  academic  course 
The  Institute  received  an  anonymous  gift  of 
$250,000  for  permanent  improvements  in  1910 
and  $800,000  from  the  will  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
in  1919.  President,  Robert  Russa  Moton,  LL.D. 

TUTANKHAMEN.-  It  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  discover  an  Egyptian  King  of  whom 
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less  is  known  historically  and  who  at  the  same 
time  is  better  known  to  the  civilized  world. 
The  fame  is  of  course  due  to  the  discovery  of 
his  tomb  and  its  indescribably  sumptuous  con- 
tents by  Lord  Carnarvon  (died  1923)  and  Howard 
Carter  in  1922.  Finds  of  amazing  richness  and 
beauty  have  continued  to  be  made  up  to  the 
present  time.  Not  the  least  interesting  dis- 
covery late  in  1928  was  that  iron  was  still  looked 
upon  as  a  precious  metal  in  Tutankhamen's  time. 
The  fourth  and  last  chamber  of  the  King's  tomb 
was  cleared  in  1928.  This  Phaiaoh,  whose  fune- 
lary  furnishings  are  the  most  splendid  yet  dis- 
eoveicd,  belongs  chronologically  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  Tie  was  the  husband  of  the 
third  daughter  of  Akhenaten,  or  Amenhotep,  the 
famous  heretic  King,  and  came  to  the  throne  a 
short  time  before  or  after  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law — probably  after  it  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  of  royal  blood.  It  is  believed 
that  he  died  when  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy. 
At  the  time  of  his  mairiage,  his  wife,  Ankh-es- 
cn-pa-Aten,  could  hardly  have  been  over  ten  years 
old.  Just  how  long  Tutankhamen  ruled  also  is 
unknown,  though  certainly  it  was  at  least  for  six 
years. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Akhenaten,  the 
dreamer,  by  his  substitution  of  a  monotheistic  re- 
ligion, had  alienated  the  priestly  caste,  who  found 
themselves  well  in  the  way  of  losing  power  It 
is  equally  well  known  that  in  all  probability  the 
idealism  of  the  King  was  incomprehensible  to  the 
uneducated,  who  must  ha\e  longed  for  a  return 
to  the  traditional  foim  of  worship  of  the  country. 
During  the  reign  of  Akhenaten,  too,  the  foreign 
policies  of  Egypt  lacked  vigor  and  the  Empire 
abroad  was  crumbling.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
soon  after  his  death  there  should  have  been  a  vio- 
lent leaction  toward  the  traditionally  accepted 
forms  of  leligion.  How  soon  this  took  place  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  on  the  back  of  one 
of  the  chaiis  found  in  the  tomb  of  Tutankhamen 
appears  the  symbol  of  the  god  Ateri,  while  else- 
where in  the  same  room  the  name  of  the  youth- 
ful ruler  is  spelled  with  the  ending  "amon," 
showing  that  the  maintenance  of  his  position 
upon  the  kingly  throne  probably  requiied  him 
to  return  to  an  allegiance  to  the  older  foim  of 
worship.  In  view  of  his  youth,  it  is  a  matter 
of  speculation  how  he  came  to  occupy  the  throne 
at  all.  He  seems  to  have  been  too  young  to 
count  for  much  on  his  own  part.  Peihaps  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  succes- 
sor, Aye,  who  during  Tutankhamen's  icign  was 
chief  pnest,  represented  himself  on  the  wall  of 
the  buiial  chamber  of  the  young  King's  tomb. 
Since  it  is  most  unusual  for  any  othei  than  the 
deceased  King  himself  to  appear  in  decorations 
of  his  tomb,  the  suspicion  arises  that  this  priest 
chose  to  have  the  young  Tutankhamen  on  the 
throne  as  a  matter  of  policy,  for  the  boy  would  bo 
likely  to  prove  pliable  in  the  hands  of  this  power- 
ful fnend  of  the  family,  who  felt  perhaps  that 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  him  to  seize  the  throne 
for  himself.  For  description  of  his  tomb  see 
AKCH  GEOLOGY. 

TTJTUILA.    See  SAMOA,  AMERICAN. 

TWENTY-ONE  DEMANDS.  See  CHINA; 
JAPAN;  SHANTUNG. 

TYDINOS,  MILLABD  E.  (1890-  ).  A 
United  States  Senator.  He  was  born  at  Havre 
de  Grace,  Md.,  and  graduated  at  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College  in  mechanical  engineering.  He 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1913,  beginning  prac- 


tice at  Havre  de  Grace.  In  the  World  War,  he 
was  with  the  A.E.F.  in  France  as  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  29th  Division,  Machine  Gun  Units, 
winning  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates for  two  terms,  becoming  Speaker  in  1920- 
22.  Later,  he  was  sent  to  the  Maryland  Senate 
and  during  1923-27  represented  the  2d  District 
in  the  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  Congresses. 
In  1920  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  for  the  term  ending  in  1933.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Senate  committees  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  inter-state  commerce,  naval 
affairs,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  and  ter- 
ritories and  insular  possessions. 

TYNAN,  KATHARINE.  See  HINKSON,  MRS. 
KATHARINE. 

TYPHOID  FEVEB.  During  the  World  War, 
typhoid  in  the  ordinary  couise  of  events  would 
have  been  a  tremendous  menace  to  the  tioops, 
but  the  successful  use  of  mass  preventive  meas- 
ures, as  cairied  out  in  the  mobilization  of  1,5,000 
United  States  troops  along  the  Rio  Grande  when 
hostilities  with  Mexico  threatened,  had  shown 
what  can  be  done  in  war  tune.  The  warring 
troops  were  as  rapidly  as  possible  immunized 
against  typhoid,  the  two  paiatyphoid  fevers,  and 
dysentery;  usually,  thiee  serial  inoculations  were 
practiced.  In  addition,  the  older  sanitary  meas- 
ures, such  as  pioper  construction  of  latrines  and 
disposal  of  feces,  anti-fly  campaigns,  etc  ,  were 
practiced  As  a  result,  the  tioops  were  remark- 
ably free  fioni  these  infections  throughout  the 
Wai,  although  it  was  found  that  piotective  inoc- 
ulation of  troops  after  prolonged  exposuie  to 
hardships  could  not  always  be  guaianteed. 

In  cml  practice,  it  was 'shown  again  and  again 
that  combined  piophylaxis  against  typhoid  in 
cities  can  stamp  out  the  disease  even  in  communi- 
ties as  large  as  Chicago.  The  water  supply  must 
be  pure,  and  city  dwellers  about  to  go  on  summer 
vacations  and  to  drink  fiom  doubtful  wells  aio 
urged  to  subject  themselves  to  preventive  inocu- 
lation. Campaigns  against  house  and  stable 
flies  are  encouraged  by  health  authoiities  It 
is  often  found  that  the  greatest  obstacle  en- 
counteied  in  eradicating  the  disease  entirely  is 
the  so-called  "typhoid  carriei"  who  still  haibors 
the  vn  us  about  his,  or  more  often  her,  person, 
and  who  is  able  to  contaminate  the  food  supply 
of  houses  and  institutions.  The  woist  earners 
are  cooks  and  otheis  who  conic  in  contact  with 
the  fcKxl. 

The  great  epidemic  at  Montreal  in  1927  hag 
been  styled  one  of  the  most  deplorable  in  modern 
times.  Over  5000  were  stricken  and  there  \\ere 
545  deaths.  The  epidemic  originated  from  an 
insanitary  milk  supply  from  a  focus  in  Quebec 
and  in  the  earlier  weeks,  the  local  health  authori- 
ties were  accused  of  an  almost  mediaeval  indif- 
feience  to  the  peril  of  the  community,  for  they 
did  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  tracing  the 
source  of  infection.  Pasteurization  of  the  milk 
supply  alone  should  have  averted  most  of  the 
danger. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Mussolini  was  order- 
ing a  vigorous  campaign  of  compulsory  anti-ty- 
phoid vaccination  for  Italy,  restricted,  however, 
to  the  groups  most  disposed  to  conti  act  or  diffuse 
the  disease,  save  when  an  epidemic  threatened, 
when  the  practice  became  compulsory  for  all  ex- 
posed. Owing  to  certain  objections  to  anti- 
typhoid vaccination  in  some  industrial  localities, 
the  method  of  peroral  immunization  has  been 
tested  and  favorable  reports  have  been  received, 
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for  example,  from  the  Jugoslavian  city  of  Osijek. 
Swimming-pool  and  bathing-beach  sanitation 
against  the  spread  of  typhoid  has  heroine  more 
aethe,  since  it  has  been  found  that  theie  is  no 
possibility  of  keeping  certain  shore  waters  free 
from  sewage  pollution. 

TYPHUS  FEVER.  During  the  World  War, 
knowledge  of  this  aflection  was  notably  aug- 
mented. Much  also  was  learned  from  a  study 
of  Mexican  typhus,  which  occasionally  crosses 
into  the  United  States;  during  1923  there  was  a 
small  epidemic  in  southern  California  The  part 
played  by  the  louse  as  the  sole  medium  of  trans- 
mission became  fully  realized,  and  prevention 
of  its  spread  was  effected  chiefly  by  dcloiibing  and 
by  the  use  of  approximately  lousc-pioof  apparel 
by  those  necessanly  exposed.  A  few  cases  ap- 
peal ed  in  western  Kin  ope  during  the  War,  but 
gave  no  tiouble,  and  it  was  shown  in  the  intensive 
anti-typhus  campaign  that  theie  were  a  few 
cases  in  Paris  which  may  not  have  been  imported, 
recalling  the  so-called  Brill's  disease  sometimes 
encountered  in  New  Yoik.  It  was  realized  that 
the  tiue  virulent  disease  might  run  a  mild  couise 
and  that  the  malignancy  ot  epidemics  is  due  to 
rapid  passage  thiough  its  victims,  facilitated  by 
OVCT crowding  and  the  low  resistance  of  the 
patients,  who  aie  often  in  a  state  of  semi-starva- 
tion. Dining  the  \\ai,  the  count  lies  r.naged  by 
typhus  weie  Iviissia,  the  Balkans,  Poland,  and 
Calicia,  and  the  disease  extended  eastward  into 
Asia.  Its  invasion  of  the  lent  of  Km  ope  was 
held  in  check  only  by  the  most  intensive  eflorts, 
only  a  few  nundied  cases  occm  led  jn  mid-Europe 
The  cause  has  never  been  determined,  although 
many  organisms  lime  been  accused  and  serological 
studies  ha\e  been  of  use  in  diagnosis.  No  spe- 
cific remedy  has  been  discoxeied 

TYROL,  tlr'ol.  A  pi  ON  nice  of  the  Republic  of 
Austiia  Its  area  in  11)10  was  10,30]  7  square 
miles,  in  1923,  4882  square  miles.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1910  was  040,013,  in  1923,  313,885.  See 
AUSTRIAN  KKPUILIC,  TYUOL,  GERMAN  SOUTH. 

TYROL,  GEBMAN  So i  m.  On  the  possession 
of  tins  a  lea,  made  up  of  the  districts  of  Tientino 
(aiea,  2I,">4  squat e  miles)  and  Alto  Adige  (area, 
29.">3  sqiiaie  miles)  centied  a  bitter  struggle  be- 
tween Austiia  and  Italy,  and  though  Italy 
emerged  victorious  in  1919  by  gaming  the  region 
through  the  Treaty*  of  St  Germain,  subsequent 
events  icveuled  that  it  still  remained  a  source  of 
grave  conflict.  Kacial  figures  leveal  the  situation. 
The  Trcntino,  in  1910,  contained,  13,450  Germans 
and  300,847  Italians,  Alto  Adige  had  215,790  Ger- 
mans, 0704  Italians,  and  19,005  Ladins  (who  speak 
a  dialect  akin  to  Italian).  Italy's  claims,  there- 
foie,  for  frontier  rectification  north  of  the  Tien- 
tino  could  be  based  only  on  strategical  grounds 
Austrian  control  of  the  \lpinc  passes  meant  that 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  lay  always 
open  to  a  hostile  attack,  and  the  easy  success  with 
which  the  Austrian  armies  had  poured  into  Italy 
in  1910  ga\e  point  to  the  contention.  This  con- 
sideration had  been  behind  one  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  Italian  foreign  policy.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  World  War,  when  both  sides 
were  exciting  all  their  efforts  to  gain  either 
Italian  adhesion  (Allies)  or  to  assure  Italian 
neutrality  (Central  Powers),  Baron  Burian  for 
Austria  made  two  Austrian  oilers.  The  second 
of  these  ottered  to  cede  the  Trentino,  but  halted 
at  the  transfer  of  Boxen.  On  May  3,  stating  that 
an  agreement  was  impossible,  Sonnino  declared 
for  Italy  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria 
was  terminated  and  that  henceforth  Italy  re- 


served to  herself  "complete  liberty  of  action." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  week  preceding, 
on  Apr.  26,  1915,  Italy  had  signed  with  the  Allies 
the  secret  Treaty  of  London,  by  which,  for  her 
actual  support  in  the  War,  she*  was  assured  not 
only  the  Trentino  and  Bozen  but  the  whole  Ger- 
man South  Tyrol  to  the  Brenner  Pass,  including 
the  old  German  towns  of  Bozen,  Brixen,  and 
Merari  and  the  wholly  German-populated  valleys 
of  the  Oltzthal  and  the  Zillerthal.  On  this  treaty, 
Italy  plainly  took  her  stand  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Regardless  of  the  iact  that  there  were 
230,000  Gennans  in  the  terntory,  that  the  Ladins 
in  October,  1918,  had  expressed  their  sympathies 
as  being  with  the  German  Tyrolese,  and  that  the 
whole  Tyrol  was  a  political  and  economic  unit, 
the  Peace  Conference  hiially  yielded  to  the  Italian 
demands  and  incorporated,  substantially,  the 
London  line  into  the  Treat}7  of  St  Germain  (on 
May  29,  1919) 

There  was  widespread  disaffection  on  the  part 
of  the  smaller  powers  because  Italy,  unlike  them- 
selves, was  not  compelled  to  sign  a  Minorities 
Treaty.  It  was  plain  that  for  an  Italia  Triedenta 
an  Austiia  Trredenta  had  been  substituted.  The 
events  of  1919-29  only  ser\ed  to  confirm  this 
fact  On  Jan.  20,  1919,  the  Austrian  Tyrolese 
Diet  passed  a  resolution  refusing  to  recognize 
the  cession  of  South  Tyrol,  in  April,  1921,  the 
Austiian  Tyrolese,  rcalr/ing  that  the  weakness 
of  their  own  country  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  eventual  readjustment,  voted  for  union  with 
Germany  On  the  other  hand,  Italy,  pcnersely 
it  seemed,  did  everything  to  ian  the  Maine  of  Ty- 
rolese discontent.  From  Apiil,  1922,  on,  with  tho 
achent  of  Fascism,  the  population  was  subjected 
to  a  series  of  outrages,  which,  under  the  Mus- 
solini regime,  turned  into  legal  oppression. 
Itulianrzatiorr  of  the  inhabitants  proceeded  rapidly. 
Italian  place  names  were  substituted  for  the  uni- 
ver sally  known  German,  Italian  was  prescribed 
as  the  official  language  of  public  bodies  and  the 
couits;  Italian  ofhcrals  began  to  be  introduced  in 
completely  German-speaking  parishes  and  Aus- 
trian railway  and  postal  employees  weie  diopped 
for  Italians,  all  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
was  being  changed  to  Italian  while  religious  in- 
struction was  undergoing  the  same  change  (be- 
ginning October,  1923). 

In  1924  Italians  began  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  German  citizens  residing  in  tho 
South  Tyrol,  in  direct  violation  ot  the  Treaty  of 
St  Germain  In  1925  complaints  in  the  German 
and  Austiian  pi  ess  of  the  ''ruthless"  measures 
employed  in  the  Itahani/ation  ot  the  Tyrol  wero 
answered  by  a  defiant  speech  from  Premier  Mus- 
solini before  the  Italian  Chamber  Foreign 
Minister  Stresenrann  replied  in  a  moderate  but 
firm  tone  before  the  Keiclistag,  provoking  a 
vigorous  connter-replv  from  Mussolini  before  the 
Italian  Senate.  Austiia,  Bavaria,  and  Germany 
again  protested  in  1926  and  1928  against  Italy's 
treatment  of  the  German  population  of  South 
Tyrol,  but  the  effort  to  impose  Italian  culture 
continued  In  1929  the  temtory  remained  a 
fertile  source  of  enmity  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
man-speaking peoples  Sec  ITALY,  under  History. 

TYRRELL,  THE  HT  HON  WIIJIAM  GKOHGE, 
FIRST  BABON  (1800-  ).  A  British  diplomat. 
He  was  educated  at  Balloil  College,  Oxford,  and 
entered  the  Foreign  Oilice  in  1889  Fiom  1907  to 
1915,  he  was  Senior  Clerk,  acting  as  private 
secietary  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  was  Assistant 
Under-Secretaiy  from  1919  to  1925  and  Perman- 
ent Uuder-Secretary  from  1925  to  1928,  when  he 
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was  appointed  British  Ambassador  to  France. 
He  received  the  Coronation  Medal  in  1902  and 
1011,  and  was  created  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath  in  1927,  Privy  Councilor  in  1928,  and  baron 
in  1929. 

TYBWHITT,  tlr'It,  SIB  REGINALD  YORKE 
( 1 870-  ) .  A  British  admiral,  born  at  Oxford. 
He  joined  the  navy  in  1883  and  was  promoted 
through  the  grades  till  he  reached  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  in  1919.  The  same  year  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  He  had  an  important  part 
in  the  World  War  as  commander  of  the  destroyer 
flotillas  in  action  in  Heligoland  Bight  in  August 
and  December,  1914,  and  off  Dogger  Bank  in 
1915,  receiving  the  D  R.O.  in  the  next  year.  He 
was  the  commanding  officer  of  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land (1923-25),  was  made  Vice  Admiral  in  1925, 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  China  Station 
(1927-29). 

TYSON,  LAWKENCK  DAVIS  (1861-1929).  A 
United  States  Senator,  who  was  born  near  Green- 


ville, N.  C.,  and  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  (1883).  He  served  in  the  Army  for 
twelve  years,  including  five  years  as  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  He  resigned  his  commission  in 
1895  to  practice  law  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  but 
volunteered  for  the  Spanish-American  War  in 
1898  and  as  colonel  took  the  Sixth  Regiment  of 
Volunteer  Infantry  to  Porto  Rico  for  service.  In 
the  World  War,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier 
general  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  59th 
Brigade,  30th  Division.  For  exceptionally  meri- 
torious service,  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  In  1903  he  had  been  elected  to 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  and  made  speaker  of 
the  House  He  continued  active  in  politics,  be- 
ing a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1908.  He  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  in  November,  1925,  for  the  term  ending 
in  1931  He  died  two  years  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term. 
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WABFABE.     See     GEB- 

SUBMARINES,         VESSEL, 


-BOAT 

MANY; 

NAVAL. 

TT  C  H I D  A ,  COUNT  YASUYA 
(1865-  ).  A  Japanese  diplomat 
and  public  official,  who  was  born 


(population  12,000).  Cotton  growing  continues 
the  most  important  single  activity.  In  1913-14 
the  cotton  export  was  valued  at  £317,087;  in 
1921,  at  £1,281,000,  in  1926,  at  £3,051,791;  and 
in  1928,  at  £2,486,000.  Next  in  order  were  (ex- 
ports of  1927).  Coffee,  £170,407;  cottonseed, 


in  Kumamoto-ken   and  graduated   in  law   from    £170,303,  rubber,  182,007;  ivory,  £34,574,  hides 


the  Imperial  Tokyo  University.  He  served  suc- 
cessively as  attache"  at  Washington,  personal 
secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Comineice,  legation  secretary  at  London  and  Pe- 
king, director  of  the  Political  Bureau,  Vice  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  ( 1900-01 ),  and  Minister  to 
Peking  (1JJ01-06).  Appointed  Ambassador  to 
Vienna  in  1906  and  to  Washington  in  1909,  he 
became  Minister  of  Foieign  Affairs  in  1912  and 
held  the  same  portfolio  in  the  Hara  and  Admiral 
Kato  cabinets.  During  the  World  War,  he  was 
Ambassador  to  Petrograd  ( Leningrad ) .  In  1 924 
he  was  made  a  Privy  Councilor,  a  post  which 
he  resigned  in  July,  1929,  after  he  had  been 
criticized  in  connection  with  tho  woiding  of  the 
Briand -Kellogg  Pact,  which  he  had  signed  on 


and  skins,  £99,541.  The  total  exports  in  1927 
were  £2,310,260,  as  compared  with  £524,260  in 
1913-14.  Total  imports  in  1927,  £1,819,161,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  cotton  fabncs  and  manufac- 
tures, £520,514.  In  1926  impoits  totaled  £2,1 14,- 
044. 

Revenues  for  1913-14  were  £256,559  and 
expenditures  £290,180,  for  1927  these  were 
£1,292,306  and  £1,430,976.  The  poll  tax  ac- 
counted for  the  gicatei  part  of  the  revenues  in 
the  post-war  ycais;  £526,605  in  1927.  The  debt 
was  £1,107,595  in  1927.  After  1914  a  cessation 
was  made  of  impeiial  giants-in-aid  British 
peiietiation  into  the  inteiioi  continued,  so  that 
by  1915  almost  the  whole  protectorate  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Rudolf  Province,  well  in  hand. 


behalf  of   Japan   at  the  Paris   ceiemony  earlier     During  the  World  War,  giei-t  numbers  of  natives 


that  year. 

TJDRZAL,  Fit  \NTiShK  (1866-  )  A 
Czechoslovak  public  official  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Bohemian  Diet  until  its  dihsolutioii  in 
1913  and  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrat  (1897-1918), 
being  vice  piesident  in  the  lattoi  year.  Follow- 
ing the  proclamation  of  tin*  Czechoslovak  Re- 
-public  (1918),  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Assembly  A  member  of  Parliament 
Tepresenting  the  Agianan  Party  (after  1920), 
he  served  as  Minister  of  National  Defence  (1921- 
25  and  1926-29). 

TJFER,  \\ALTER  (1876-  ).  An  American 
paintci  who  was  lK)rn  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
studied  chiefly  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dresden 
and  then  in  Chicago  and  at  Munich  He  settled 
at  Taos,  N  M  ,  and  became  known  after  1914  as 


(estimated  at  150,000)  saw  service  as  carrieis  in 
tho  African  campaigns.  In  1921,  the  Legislative 
Council,  made  up  of  nominated  members,  met  for 
the  first  time.  The  Indians  refused  to  partici- 
pate because  of  the  social  and  economic  segrega- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected  Various  mis- 
sion schools  were  attended  by  115,5525  boys  and 
100,876  girls  in  1927. 

TTHAG6N  Y  GUABDAMINO,  FRANCISCO 
RAFAEL  DE,  MAKQUES  DE  LAURENCIN  (1858- 
1927).  A  Spanish  jurist  and  histoiian  Born 
in  Balbao,  he  studied  law  in  Madrid,  winning  the 
doctorate  in  jurisprudence  in  1877,  with  high 
honors.  Soon,  however,  he  turned  from  law  to 
letters,  history,  and  scholarship.  Probably  his 
greatest  service  to  national  culture  was  that  of 
saving  and  gathering  together,  in  the  Archivo 


one  of  the  foremost  painters  of  the  Pueblo  Indi-     Hist6nco   Nanonal,   the   priceless   tieasure   con- 

He  paints  their    ife  and  country  with  deep     tained  m  the  archivoH  of  thc  foul  groat  miiitary- 

lyrapathetio  insight  into  the  Indian  charac-     reiigloua  orders  of  Santiago,  Calatrava,  Alcan- 


tcr  in  vivid  color,  and  with  fine  decorative  fool 


•ligious  orders  of  Santiago, 
tara,  and  Montesa,  and  making  them  accessible 


, 

ing.     lie  received  the  First  Loffan  Modal  of  the    to  8Cholars.     This  he  did  while  serving  as  Min- 
Art   Institute   of   Chicago    (1917);    the   Altman     -   -          -    ••      -    -         -    -     -        -    -          6  ~ 

Puze,  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York 
(1921);  the  Temple  Gold  Medal,  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  Philadelphia  (192,3);  the  first  prize 
for  Kentucky  artists,  Nashville,  Tenn  (1925), 
and  the  second  Altman  Prize  and  Tsidor  Medal 
from  the  National  Academy  (1926).  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Public  Museums  of  Brooklyn,  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia,  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  and  in  other  museums  He 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  1926. 

UGANDA,  <5o-gUn'da  or  il-gan'da.  A  British 
protectorate  in  East  Africa  with  an  area  of  94,- 
204  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population 
(December,  1927)  of  3,157,008.  Of  these,  natives 
numbered  3,143,670;  Asiatics,  11,464;  Europeans, 
1874.  There  were  3651  Asiatics  in  1914  and 


inter  of  the  Tribunal  de  las  6rdcnes.  He  pre- 
pared also  wcll-oidered  indices  of  these  four 
orders 

In  1898  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Real 
Acadomia  de  la  Histoiia  dc  Madrid,  of  which  he 
became  dircctoi  (the  twenty-fifth)  in  1918,  which 
post  he  held  up  to  his  death  For  his  services 
to  Bcholai  ship  and  culture,  he  received  numerous 
Spanish  and  European  dccoiations.  His  publi- 
cations were  of  varied  interests  hunting,  riding, 
falconing,  bullfighting,  literature,  and  history. 
His  most  important  works  were-  Indwc  de  Ion 
document os  dc  la  orden  militar  de  Calatrava 
(1899)  ;  Indice  de  prucbas  dc  Ion  cakalleros  .  .  . 
de  Santiago,  etc  (with  Vignau,  1901)  ;  tndice  de 
pruebas  de  los  caballcroR  .  .  .  dc  Calatrava,  Alcdn- 
lara,  y  Montesa,  etc.  (with  Vignau,  1903)  ;  and 


______  ,  v  _________  , 

1017  Europeans.     Chief  towns  are  Mengo,  in  Kam-    Don  'A'austin  de  'Montiano  y  Luyando,  primer  Dt- 
pala   (population  40,000);  Entebbe,  the  capital    rector  de  la  Real  Acad&mia  dc  la  Histona   (1926). 
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UKRAINE.  While  the  Ukrainians  had  some 
claim  to  self-detei  mination  on  the  grounds  of 
language,  it  IB  doubtful  whether  socially  and 
culturally  they  formed  a  distinct  and  homogene- 
ous nation  liefoie  the  World  War,  there  were 
some  35,000,000  of  them  in  central-eastern 
Europe.  In  Kussia,  30,000,000  weie  to  be  found; 
3,500,000  in  Austria,  in  Calicia  and  Bukovina 
chiefly,  and  known  more  commonly  as  Ruthcn- 
ians;  and  500,000  in*  Hungary.  In  Hungary, 
their  national  consciousness  had  been  kept  alive 
by  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Magyais,  in  east- 
ern Galicia,  because  of  their  hatred  of  the  Poles, 
they  clung  to  their  language,  lehgion,  and  folk- 
ways (see  GALICIA,  POLAND.)  In  Russia,  with 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  there 
began  to  appear  evidences  of  a  tendcily  fostered 
and  not  very  M*iile  Ukrainian  movement  that 
aimed  at  regional  automony.  Though  most  of 
the  Ruthenians  in  (Jalicia  were  peasants  and  60 
per  cent  were  illiterate,  l-ieiiiberg  became  the  cul- 
tuial  seat  of  the  agitation  and  from  it  radiated 
thin  lines  of  influence  into  the  Russian  piovinces. 

The  break-up  of  the  Russian  empire  gave  the 
Ukranians  their  long-sought  oppott unity.  The 
independence  of  Russian  Ukraine  was  proclaimed 
on  Nov  21,  1017,  that  of  Austrian  Ukraine,  on 
Nor  19,  11)18,  on  Dec.  14,  1918,  the  Government 
of  Ukraine,  a  dnectoiy  of  five  membeis,  was  set 
up  as  a  pioviHional  goveinment,  and  on  Jan. 
3,  1919,  the  union  of  Eastern  (Russian)  and 
Western  (Austrian)  Ukraine  took  place  Though 
the  Ukrainians  had  been  recognized  as  constitut- 
ing a  nation  by  Russia  and  the  Central  Powers 
in  the  Brest-Litovsk  tieaties  (March,  1918),  they 
were  pointedly  i  of  used  a  heanng  by  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  In  fact,  they  were  compelled 
to  see  their  hopes  vanish  as  the  commissioners 
apportioned  out  territories  they  claimed  as 
peculiarly  then  own.  To  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland  went  Bessarabia,  the  Car- 
pathian Ruthenians,  Bukovina,  and  Galicia  The 
region  itself  was  never  fo?  long  under  a  single 
rule  not  did  it,  until  1922,  en  joy  any  surcease 
fiom  the  trials  of  war  In  1919  the  central 
government,  under  Hetman  Petlura,  wab  waging 
war  against  the  Poles.  In  1920  the  Ukraine 
joined  arms  with  Poland  against  Russia  with 
the  result  that  its  repicsentatives  weie  signatory 
to  the  Tieaty  of  Riga  (Octobei,  1920),  by  which 
the  region's  independence  was  lecogmzed  by  both 

}>OWOIB  Howevei,  by  the  treaty,  the  Polish 
KHindary  was  pushed  so  fai  east  that  Galicia  and 
Volhyrua  were  lost  to  the  Ukraine.  Petulia's 
government  continued  to  exist  foi  a  time,  but 
gradually  powei  was  being  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  who  formed  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  Dec  11, 
1919.  Fiom  1919  on,  armed  bandits  ternorized 
the  coiintiyside  The  Je^\s  in  particulai  were 
singled  out  us  victims  Not  until  1922  was  it 
evident  that  the  country  was  settling  down  to  a 
peaceable  activity 

On  Dec.  30,  1922,  delegates  from  the  Ukraine 
in  company  with  those  of  Russia,  White  Russia, 
and  the  Transcaucasian  Federation  completed  a 
treaty  by  which  the  Union  of  Socialist  So\iet 
Republics  was  set  up.  From  thence  on,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ukraine  was,  more  propeily,  that 
of  faussia.  Economically,  theie  was  every  ]iisti- 
fication  for  the  fedeiation;  for,  while  the  Ukraine 
possesses  great  wheat,  barley,  and  sugar  fields, 
as  well  as  valuable  coal  and  iron  deposits,  it  is, 
like  the  other  Russian  regions,  dependent  upon 
the  oil  from  Baku,  the  lumber  of  the  northern 
forests,  Siberia's  dany  products,  and  the  cotton 


of  Transcaucasia  and  Turkestan.     See  RUSSIA. 

ULSTEB.     See  IRELAND. 

ULTBA-MODERNISTS,  IN  Music.  See 
Music 

ULTBA-VTOLET  LIGHT.  See  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 

ULYANOV,  VLADIMIR  ILYITCH.  See  LENIN, 
NIKOLAI. 

UNAMUNO  Y  JUGO,  MIGUEL  DE  (1864- 
).  A  Spanish  mystical  philosopher.  Bom 
at  Bilbao,  he  studied  philosophy  and  letters  at 
Madrid  (1880-84).  He  taught  privately  at  Bil- 
bao 1884-91  In  this  latter  year,  he  won  the 
chair  in  Gieek  language  and  literature  at  the 
University  of  Salamanca  In  1901  he  became 
lector,  and  professoi  of  Spanish  literature.  In 
1914  he  was  dismissed  from  the  rectorship. 
Dm  ing  the  years  1914-18,  he  defended  valorously 
the  Allied  cause.  In  1924  he  was  deported  for 
his  political  activities.  By  the  loftiness  of  his 
pin  pose,  and  the  seiiousness  and  loyalty  of  his 
life  woik,  he  surpasses  all  other  writers  in  Spain 
in  the  first  quaiter  of  the  twentieth  ccntuiy.  He 
is  a  member,  and  a  medahht  of  aits  and  letters, 
of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  Ameiica.  His  many 
woiks  include  En  torno  al  eastieismo  (1902); 
Vida  dc  fJoti  Quijote  y  Raneho  (190,5);  Mi  re- 
ligion y  otros  ensui/os  (1910),  Contra  esfo  y 
aqucllo  (1912);  Del  sentinnento  tragico  de  la 
mda  (1913),  NicWa  (1914),  Etisayos  (<»  vols., 
1910-18,  El  Crmto  dc  \  elazquez  (poems,  1920); 
and  Como  .sr  hare  ima  wort  la  (1925) 

UNCONSCIOUS  MIND.  See  CONSCIOUS- 
NESS AND  THE  UNCONSCIOUS 

UNDERWOOD,  OSCAII  WILIJEK  (18G2-1929). 
An  Ameiican  legislatoi  (see  VOL  XXTT).  Ho 
\vas  fiist  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1915,  after 
seiving  20  years  111  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  and  continued  in  tins  office  until  1927  He 
was  Demociatic  lea  del  of  the  Senate  in  the  Sixty- 
seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  Oongi  esses,  resigning  in 
1923.  He  served  as  Ameiican  delegate  to  the  * 
Conference  foi  the  Limitation  of  Aims  in  1921- 
22.  In  1924  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  He  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Intel  national  Commission  between  the 
United  States  and  Fiance  (1927)  lie  wrote 
Drifting  tiandti  of  Parlii  Politics  ( 1928),  a  survey 
of  American  political  history  beginning  with  the 
present  centuiy. 

UNDEBWOOD   TARIFF   BILL.     See   TAB- 

IFF     IN     THE     LlNIThl)     STATL.S ,      UNITED     STATES, 

undei  History 

UNDSET,  SJGIUD  ( 1 882-  ) .  A  Norwegian 
novelist,  awaided  the  Nobel  Prize  foi  Liteiature 
in  1928  She  was  bom  at  Kallunboig,  Denmark, 
studied  at  a  business  college,  and  was  a  munici- 
pal cleik  in  Chiistiama  until  1909.  In  1907  her 
fust  novel,  Fru  Maria  Ouhc,  appeared.  It  was 
followed  by  a  benes  dealing  with  the  lather  drab 
life  of  the  woiking  girl,  the  most  notable  of  which 
was  Jenny  (1911).  She  had  long  been  a  student 
of  Norwegian  history,  and  she  vividly  arid  au- 
thentically lepioduced  the  life  and  customs  of 
Norway  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Kuslin  Lav- 
randsdatter  (3  vols.,  1920-22) ,  and  the  thirteenth 
century  in  Olav  Audunssfin  in  JTcstviken  (2  vols , 
1925)  ;  Olav  Audun880n  and  hift  Children  (2  vols  , 
1927)  ;  and  In  The  Wilderness,  English  transla- 
tion of  the  third  volume  of  The  Master  of  Best- 
viken  (1929) 

UNDULANT  FEVER.  See  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.  The  period  following 
1914  saw  severe  unemployment  crises,  especially 
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in  the  years  following  the  World  War.  In  the 
belligerent  European  countries,  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  employment  gave  way  during  the  War 
to  less  than  normal  unemployment,  because  of 
the  drafting  of  many  millions  of  workers  into 
the  armies,  the  stimulation  of  many  lines  of 
production  by  military  needs,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  central  control  in  industry.  Neutral 
countries  which  were  in  a  position  to  cater  to 
the  military  needs  of  the  belligerents  enjoyed  a 
rather  lasting  war  prosperity.  The  most  severe 
crises  of  unemployment  occurred  in  the  years 
after  the  Armistice  when  the  war  piosperity 
came  to  an  end  and  the  after-effects  of  the  War 
threw  the  industrial  machinery  of  the  world  into 
violent  disorders.  In  the  United  Stales,  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Austria, 
the  year  1029  saw  great  ainiies  of  unemployment. 
The  two  outstanding  reasons  were  the  increasing 
mechanization  of  industry  and  the  greater  pre- 
mium on  speed,  which  militated  against  the  em- 
ployment of  middle-aged  workers. 

United  States.  Chiefly  as  a  result  of  the 
War,  the  TJnitod  States  experienced  its  most 
severe  unemployment  ciisis  in  many  years  in  1914 
and  the  eaily  part  of  191/5  The  unemployed 
constituted  15.8  per  cent  in  1914,  and  16  per  cent 
in  191/5,  of  the  total  labor  force.  The  very  sharp 
upwind  turn  in  business,  however,  during  the 
summer  and  the  early  fall  of  1915  had  a  very 
wholesome  effect  on  the  labor  market,  and  employ- 
ment conditions  inipioved  rapidly,  chiefly  because 
of  the  enoi  moiiH  inaniifactiiic*  of  munitions.  This 
impiovoiiieiit  continued  during  1910  and  1917, 
when  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed  to  the 
total  Inbnr  force  \viis  7.1  per  cent  and  4  7  per  cent, 
lospectnoly  In  1917  theie  wan  #roat  scarcity  of 
labor  and  subsequently  a  great  demand  for  it. 
This  was  due  to  both  the  dniiting  of  millions 
ot  men  into  the  military  service  and  the  great 
11101  ease  in  industrial  activity.  Thin  Hituatioii 
leinoined  unchanged  until  the  late  fall  of  1918, 
when  Home  of  the  employers  began  to  lay  off  their 
vvoiknion,  although  there  was  still  a  great  deal  of 
demand  for  manufactured  products  and  the  labor 
inai ket  continued  to  be  good  until  the  early 
fall  of  1920.  Statistics  show  that  in  September, 

1920,  there  occurred  m   many   important   indus- 
tries deeieasos  of   from  4  to*14  per  cent  in  the 
employment      Unemployment  gained  momentum 
in  the  last  months  of  the  year  and  reached  its 
maximum   intensity   in   January   and   February, 

1921.  The  outstanding  event  of  this  latter  year 
in    the    unemployment    situation    was    President 
llai ding's    National    Unemployment    Conference 
in  Oetobei,  which  set  unemployment  befoie  the 
countiy    in    an    official    way   as   being    chiefly    a 
piohlcm  of  industry.     The  conference  estimated 
the  number  of  unemployed  at  from  3,500,000  to 
5,000,000      Sccrctaiy   of   Labor   James   J.   Davis 
estimated   the    unemployed    in    the   beginning   of 
1922  at  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000,  but  this 
figure  is  piobably  an  exaggeiation      Duiing  the 
course  of  1922,  tlic  situation  improved  matenally. 
In  1923  unemployment  declined  still  further  and 
production  became  noimal. 

The  situation  once  more  became  acute  during 
the  winter  of  1927-28,  when  the  unemployed  weie 
variously  estimated  to  total  from  1,874,054  to 
4,000,000  woikers.  The  country  was  in  an  un- 
fortunate position  to  cope  with  the  problem,  for 
no  agencies  existed  for  the  tabulation  of  unem- 
ployment figures  The  best  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  could  do  was  to  guess  what  the  shmk- 
age  in  employment  was  between  1928  and  1925 


(in  which  earlier  year  a  census  had  been  taken). 
In  other  words,  there  were  25,222,742  workers 
employed  in  1925  and  if  the  shrinkage  in  certain 
industries  was  applied  to  all  the  workers,  it  was 
calculated  that  there  was  a  net  loss  of  1,874,054. 
W.  I.  King,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Un- 
employment Conference,  which  was  published  in 
Recent  Economic  Changes  (1929),  estimated  the 
minimum  total  of  unemployed  persons  in  the 
country  as  follows:  1920,  1,401,000;  1921, 
4,270,000,  1922,3,441,000;  1923,  1,532,000;  1924, 
2,315,000;  1925,  1,775,000,  1926,  1,609,000;  1927, 
2,055,000.  During  1928  and  1929,  the  general 
discussion  of  unemployment  brought  to  a  head 
the  outlining  of  a  programme  which  economists 
and  social  statisticians  recognized  as  a  minimal 
requirement  for  an  adequate  uii employment  pol- 
icy This  included  the  following  the  creation  of 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  exchanges;  the  col- 
lection of  unemployment  statistics  through  these 
agencies,  one  form  or  another  of  unemployment 
insurance;  long-range  planning  of  public  works 
by  public  authorities 

This  last  plan,  which  received  much  public 
attention  in  1928  and  1929,  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  congressional  bill  and  received  the  approval 
of  Piesident  Hoover.  The  so-called  Jones  Bill, 
introduced  in  1928  and  1929  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "piosperity  reserve"  of  $150,400,000  for 
public  workb  to  be  used  only  when  the  volume  of 
construction  woik  had  fallen  off  10  per  cent  for 
three  months,  as  computed  with  a  Bimilai  period 
in  the  preceding  three  ^eais  The  Hoover  pro- 
giamme,  which  was  attributed  to  William  T. 
Foster  and  Waddill  Catching*  of  the  Pollak 
Foundation,  and  which  was  laid  before  the  Con- 
ference of  Governors  in  November,  1928,  proposed 
that  there  be  created  a  $3,000,000,000  State  and 
Federal  construction  reserve  fund  "to  do  for  la- 
bor and  industry  what  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
done  for  finance." 

General  approval  was  given  to  the  scheme  by 
a  Senate  Committee  which  reported  in  Febiuary, 
1929,  and  which  among  other  things  recommended 
the  following  piogramme  1  Public  insurance 
schemes,  when  and  if  considered,  belonged  in  the 
province  of  State  action.  2  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  States  and  municipalities  to  build  up  efficient 
employment  exchanges.  3  A  system  for  the  col- 
lection of  adequate  unemployment  statistics  was 
necessary.  4.  The  Govcinnient  should  adopt  leg- 
islation for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  system 
of  planning  public  works  to  fuinish  a  reserve 
against  unemployment  5  Moie  consideration 
needed  to  be  given  to  the  necessity  for  creating 
s\  stems  of  old-age  pension*.  As  a  result  of 
congrehhional  enactment  in  1929,  it  was  provided 
that  the  1930  census  should  take  the  first  count 
of  unemployment  which  was  ever  made  in  the 
counti  y 

Some  trade  unions  sought  to  cope  with  the 
problem  by  building  up  unemployment  funds  in 
their  industries.  The  plan  v\as  fiist  tried  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  which,  in  Chi- 
cago (1923),  llochestei  (1928),  and  New  York 
(1928),  provided  foi  unemployment  benefits 
through  funds  built  up  by  employer  and  employee 
coritiihutions.  Sinnlai  funds  were  devised  by  the 
Cloth  Cap  and  Hat  Makeis  Union  ot  New  Yoik 
(1924)  and  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workeis  of 
Cleveland  (1921  ).  Benefits,  however,  were  small 
and  for  a  limited  period.  Funds  have  collapsed 
when  the  drain  of  prolonged  unemployment  has 
been  too  heavy.  These  apparently  have  been  only 
slight  expedients  in  coping  with  unemployment. 
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Great  Britain.  From  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  until  1017,  unemployment  declined  steadily 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  latter  year,  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
among  trade  unions  paying  unemployment  bene- 
fits averaged  less  than  one-third  of  I  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  nearly  4  per  cent 
during  the  preceding  10  years.  After  August, 
1917,  the  number  of  unemployed  increased  and  in 
1010  the  situation  became  serious,  due  to  the 
rapid  demobilization.  Following  upon  this  un- 
favorable condition  of  the  labor  market,  there 
came  au  interval  of  about  eight  months  during 
which  the  rate  of  unemployment  was  low;  but 
in  the  autumn  of  1020,  the  moat  acute  crisis,  that 
of  unprecedented  unemployment,  began.  In  June, 
1021,  the  number  of  men  out  of  work,  entered  on 
the  insurance  list,  was  2,177,000,  and  the  number 
partially  unemployed  was  008,000. 

In  fact,  in  January,  1021,  23.1  per  cent  of  the 
British  workers  was  unemployed  By  June,  1020, 
the  pioportion  was  14.6  per  cent,  and  in  January, 
1020,  123  per  cent  of  the  country's  11,880,000 
workers  was  without  work  The  following 
industries  were  affected,  mining,  textiles,  con- 
structional engineering,  miscellaneous  metals, 
leathers,  and  distributive  trades  The  Govern- 
ment sought  in  various  ways  to  cope  with  the 
problem  which  was  largely  due  to  mechanical 
changes  in  industries  and  American  competition 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  period  saw 
great  extensions  in  tho  unemployment  insurance 
system 

In  1011  Great  Britain  had  introduced  an  act 
for  the  protection  of  2,250,000  workers  against 
unemployment  Tho  bonofits  of  the  act  wcie  ex- 
tended in  1010  and  again  in  1020,  when  they  were 
made  to  apply  to  all  woikers  (excluding  only 
domestic  servants  and  agricultural  laborers) 
During  the  period  from  November,  1020,  to  July, 
1025,  receipts  in  this  fund  (to  which  woikers, 
employers,  and  the  state  contributed)  totaled 
£203,133,528  and  expenditures  were  £233,827,723. 

The  period  following  the  termination  of  the 
general  strike  of  1020  saw  a  deficit  m  the  fund  of 
over  £21,000,000.  In  1027  the  act  was  amended 
to  reduce  benefits  foi  young  people  and  men  with- 
out dependents.  Claimants  also  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  accept  "suitable"  work  not  necessarily  in 
their  own  trades.  Unemployment  continued  to  be 
a  serious  national  question  and  in  the  general 
elections  of  May,  1020,  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
servative government  to  stem  its  increase  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Liberal  Party  under  Lloyd 
George  as  the  chief  reason  why  it  should  be 
turned  out  of  office 

The  newly-elected  Labor  government  applied 
itself  seriously  to  the  formulation  of  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  handling  of  the  very  serious  un- 
employment situation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  hold- 
ing the  portfolio  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  the 
summer  of  1020,  made  a  special  tup  to  Canada 
in  the  interests  of  British  industry,  particularly 
cual  and  steel.  With  the  opening  of  Parliament 
in  November,  there  was  submitted  Labor's  propos- 
als with  respect  to  unemployment.  These  called 
for  the  immediate  expenditure  of  $200,000,000  on 
public-works  programmes  and  allowed  for  the 
employment  of  1 50,000  men  for  a  year.  The  only 
help  for  the  coal  miners  was  to  be  the  effort  to 
extend  the  export  markets  for  British  coal  and 
in  this  particular  Mr.  Thomas  reported  that 
Canada  was  to  take  600,000  tons  of  English  coal 
in  1020  Mr  Thomas  did  not  seek  to  minimize 
the  natuie  of  the  difficulties.  He  pointed  out 


that  out  of  a  total  of  1,150,000  persons  in  receipt 
of  unemployment  relief,  fully  800,000  were  per- 
manently unemployed.  In  the  years  between 
1804  and  1013,  the  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  trade  unionists  was  4  per  cent; 
since  1021  it  has  been  11  per  cent.  That  there 
has  been  a  gradual  improvement  cannot  however 
be  denied  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  from  June, 
1021,  to  November,  1020,  the  total  unemployed 
has  decreased  irom  2,300,000  to  1,150,000. 

Germany.  The  employment  situation  in 
Germany  \*as  very  bad  in  the  fall  of  1014,  but 
it  improved  steadily  during  the  four  years  of 
the  War,  due  primarily  to  government  efforts. 
The  mpid  demobilization  at  the  end  of  the  War 
caused  a  serious  unemployment  crisis.  The  Gov- 
ernment ntait'jd  various  measures  for  relief  and 
in  six  months  there  was  a  marked  improvement. 
The  number  of  the  unemployed  was  reduced  from 
1,500,000  at  the  beginning  of  1010  to  500,000 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  following 
years,  the  labor  market  continued  to  gain  The 
ratio  of  unemployed  to  the  total  nnnibei  of 
workingmen  was  reported  to  be  less  than  1  jvor 
cent  during  tho  first  seven  months  of  1922. 
After  that,  an  inciease  in  uneniplo\  incut  occui  led, 
and  at  the  end  of  1023,  there  were  3,000,000  with- 
out work,  00  pei  cent  of  the  workeiH  \\eie  em- 
ployed only  two  01  thioe  days*  a  week  during  that 
year. 

On  Nov.  1,  1025,  the  number  of  workers  in 
receipt  of  leliet  benefits  \vas  3(S3,!)(il  ,  on  Mar. 
1,  1020,  the  number  was  2,0;'>5,028,  on -Dec  15, 
1027,  1,002,243;  in  1027,  a  conipiilsmy  insurance 
act  was  passed.  Premiunm  into  tins  fund  were 
to  be  paid  by  employ  eib  and  employees  at  the 
same  time  that  hoalth-insuiance  piemhims  were 
paid.  The  same  law  set  up  a  system  of  iedeial 
employment  exchanges.  Karly  in  1()20,  it  was 
reported  that  the  unemployment-insurance  ac- 
count showed  an  actual  deficit,  because  of  heavy 
unemployment.  In  fact,  in  Kcbiuaiy,  1020,  it 
was  leported  that  workmen  entnely  unemployed 
made  up  10  4  per  cent  of  the  laboi -union  member- 
ship of  the  country.  In  addition  to  Great  lint- 
am  and  Germany',  the  following  six  countries 
also  have  comjmlsoiy  unemployment  iiKsuiance 
funds  together  with  systems  of  unemployment 
exchanges  Italy,  Auwtna,  Russia,  Queensland, 
Poland,  and  lush  Free  State  Nine  othoi  coun- 
tries had  systems  of  voluntaiy  unemployment  in- 
surance with  state  subsidies,  viz  ,  France,  Den- 
mark, Nonvay,  the  Nethei lands,  Finland,  Spain, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Swit/ei  land.  See 
also  SOCIAL  INSURANCE. 

Late  in  1028,  unemployment  in  the  chief  Euro- 
pean count  neb  appeared  to  be  on  the  increase. 
For  instance,  thoie  weie  more  people  not  A\oik- 
ing  in  8  out  of  18  European  countries  in  Decem- 
ber, 1028,  than  was  the  case  in  December,  1027. 
In  Germany,  16.7  per  cent  of  the  trade  unionists 
were  wholly  unemployed  in  the  1028  month,  as 
compared  with  120  pei  cent  in  the  1027  month. 
In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  wheie  the  number 
of  trade  unionists  unemployed  was  not  so  gieat 
as  in  the  1027  month,  the  percentages  of  unem- 
ployed among  trade  unionists  was  still  very 
large.  In  Denmark,  25  per  cent  of  the  trade 
unionists  were  out  of  work  and  the  figure  was 
well  over  17  per  cent  in  l>oth  Norway  arid  Sweden. 
In  Italy,  in  December,  1028,  363,000  persons  were 
registered  as  being  wholly  unemployed.  See  also 

SOCIAL   iNHt'RANCK 

TJNTFLOW  ENGINE.  See  STEAM  ENGINES 
AND  STEAM  TURBINES. 
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UNION  COLLEGE.  A  non  sectarian  institu- 
tion for  men  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  founded  in 
1795.  The  student  enrollment  increased  from 
474  in  1914  to  823  in  1928,  During  the  same 
period,  the  faculty  increased  from  38  to  77  mem- 
bers, the  library  from  43,000  to  71,000  volumes; 
and  productive  funds  from  $950,000  to  $4,000,000. 
Tn  192.3  a  Memorial  Chapel  was  completed 
and  in  the  following  year  physics  and  biology 
laboratories  weie  built.  In  1927  a  three-story 
building  ior  the  housing  of  the  liberal  arts  de- 
pal  trnent  was  dedicated,  and  a  loan  fund  of 
$25,000  wan  established,  the  gift  of  Gerard  Swope, 
piesidrnt  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  employees  of  that 
company.  President,  Frank  Paiker  Day,  LL.D., 
who  was  installed  Mav  4,  1929 

UNION  OF  SOCIALIST  SOVIET  REPUB- 
LICS. See  KrssiA. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  See  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  UNION  OF. 

UNITARIAN  CHURCH.  A  denomination, 
winch,  in  the  United  States,  developed  with- 
in New  Kngland  Congiegationalism  The  Amer- 
ican Dnitniiaii  Association,  organized  in  May, 
1825,  foi  missionary  purposes,  became  the  exec- 
utive body  of  the  denomination  The  Unitaiian 
Chinch  imposes  no  theological  test  of  member- 
ship on  eithei  the  laity  or  clergy.  It  believes  in 
one  (Jod  in  one  ]>ei  son  and,  consequently,  in  the 
puiely  human  persona Iity  of  Jesus  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  God  in  the  inner  life  of  man  On 
Jan.  1,  1028,  the  Unitaiian  Church  bad  442 
churches,  3St>  of  which  weie  acti\e,  with  131,912 
adheienls,  as  computed  with  3.13  active  chinches 
and  (10,152  adheients  in  1920  and  411  churches 
and  82,r>ir>  adherents  in  1910  In  1028  there 
wcte  3273  Sunday-school  teachers  and  officeis 
and  21,520  pupils,  in  1020,  3025  ofhceis  and 
teachers  and  1H,722  pupils  Receipts  fot  cur- 
letil  chinch  net m tics  in  1928  were  $307,527. 
Total  expenditures  in  1026  of  344  Unitarian 
chinches,  amounted  to  $3,418,075,  including 
$255,759  for  bencxolenees,  while  expenditutes  by 
309  chinches  in  1016  were  $1,485,550  The 
value  of  chinch  piopcity,  not  including  parson- 
ages, increased  fiom  $15,247,340  m  1910  to  $27,- 
478,554  in  1920 

The  chinch  sponsots  three  theological  semi- 
naries 1 larvai d  Divinity  School,  Meadville 
Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa  ;  and  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  foi  the  Ministty, 
Berkeley,  Calif  ;  and  thtee  schools  foi  the  train- 
ing of  palish  ashistunts  Genet  al  denomina- 
tional work  is  carried  on  by  the  depaitments  of 
publication,  religious  education,  church  exten- 
sion, social  relations,  new  Americans,  foreign 
relations,  recruiting  the  ministry,  and  others. 
The  department  of  new  Americans  conducted 
missionary  work  among  American  citizens  and 
paiticularly  among  irnmigiants  of  Icelandic, 
Finnish,  and  Norwegian  origin.  The  department 
of  foreign  relations,  functioning  in  place  of  a 
foreign-missions  boatd,  frequently  extended  aid 
to  hbeial  religious  movements  in  South  America, 
Italy,  the  countries  of  north  and  central  Europe, 
Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  other  lands. 
During  the  period  1914-20,  Unitarian  churches 
showed  an  increasing  tendency  to  federate  with 
like-minded  liberal  religious  groups.  The  1920 
census  figures  are  exclusive  of  18  federated 
churches  with  a  membership  of  2838,  in  each  of 
which  a  Unitarian  unit  was  represented  Denom- 
inational publications  are  the  Christian  Register 
(weekly);  the  Beacon  (weekly);  and  the  Uni- 


tarian World  and  Work  (monthly).  Headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  arc 
at  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

UNITAS  FRATRUM.     See  MORAVIANS. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST, 
CHUBCII  OF.  An  outgrowth  of  the  German 
Keformed  and  Mennonite  chutches,  formally 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  Philip  William 
Ottcibein  and  Martin  Bochm  in  Maryland  in  1800 
and  in  1880  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  Old  and 
the  New  Constitutions.  Its  theology  is  Armin- 
lan,  while  its  polity  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  membership 
of  the  Old  Constitution  decreased  from  21,401 
m  1906  to  17,872  in  1020.  The  larger  division 
ot  the  church,  or  New  Constitution,  had,  in  1928, 
400,078  members,  as  compared  with  274,040  in 
1000.  The  church  is  duided  into  35  annual 
conferences,  including  those  in  China,  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  West  Africa. 
In  1028  there  were  1750  charges;  3071  organized 
churches,  1047  itinerant  ministers,  2882  Sunday 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  387,348,  including 
teachers  and  officers.  The  valuation  of  church 
property  was  $28,754,501.  The  church  maintains 
eight  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  Ottetbein  Home,  the  United 
Brethren  Orphanage  and  Home,  and  the  Colonel 
R.  M.  Baker  Home  for  Retned  Ministers.  In 
1920  a  preliminary  plan  of  union  was  approved 
by  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA.  See 
CANADA,  UNITED  Cnuucir  OF 

UNITED  KINGDOM.     See  GKEAT  BRITAIN. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA.  A  hi  anch  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  foiined  by  the  union  of  the  Associ- 
ate and  the  Associate  llcformcd  chutches  in  1858 
at  Pittsburgh.  In  otgani/ation  and  government, 
it  is  in  accord  with  other  Presbyterian  bodies, 
having  the  same  courts-session,  presbytery,  synod, 
and  general  assembly,  and  observing  the  same 
general  methods  of  baptism,  admission  to  church 
membership,  and  ordination  to  the  ministry.  A 
confessional  statement  of  44  articles  was  adopted 
by  constitutional  action  in  1925  to  replace  the 
Judicial  Testimony  of  1858.  The  membership 
from  105,180  in  1025  to  175,075  in  1028  The 
number  of  congregations,  however,  declined  from 
924  in  1024  to  808  in  1028;  the  iminhei  of  presby- 
teries from  58  to  57 ;  and  the  number  of  ministers 
fiom  037  to  010  The  Sunday-school  enrollment 
rose  from  171,022  in  1024  to  177,580  in  1928; 
there  were  also  918  young-people's  societies,  with 
20,837  members,  in  the  eailier  year,  and  058  so- 
cieties, which  had  20,225  members,  in  the  later 
year 

Church  contributions  inci  eased  from  $5,845,370 
in  1024  to  $6,224,733  in  1028.  The  total  value  of 
church  property  and  peimanent  funds  of  the  de- 
nomination in  1028  amounted  to  $47,830,333, 
Missionary  contributions  in  that  year  amounted 
to  $1,030,382.  The  denomination  supported  400 
missionaries  in  India,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and 
Abyssinia,  part  of  their  work  being  accomplished 
in  31  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  411  mis- 
sionaries working  at  home  The  educational 
work  of  the  church  is  carried  on  at  home  and 
abroad  through  333  schools,  0  colleges,  and  4  the- 
ological seminaries.  Contributions  to  the  New 
World  Movement,  for  the  advance  of  the  church's 
work,  between  1019  and  1926  amounted  to 
$7,016,976. 
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UNITED  STATES.  The  United  States  of 
America  consists  of  48  States  and  the  District  of 
of  Columbia,  located  between  the  25th  and  49th 
parallels,  north  latitude,  and  in  addition  the 
noncontiguous  territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Guam,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Philippine  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  total  land  area  of  continental 
United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska  is  2,973,800 
square  miles.  The  population  at  the  1920  census 
was  105,710,620;  estimated  population  of  July  1, 
1928,  was  120,013,000.  The  areas  and  popula- 
tions of  the  noncontiguous  territories  are  given 
in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I—  AREA  AND 

POPULATION  OF  THE 

UNITED 

STATES 

Territory 

Area 

Population 

Square  miles 

in  1920 

Continental  United  States 

2,973,774 

105,710,620 

Alaska 

590,884 

55,035 

Guam 

210 

13,275 

Hawaii 

G.449 

255.912 

Panama    Canal    Zone 

527 

22,858 

Philippine  islands 
Porto  Rico 

115,026 
3,435 

10,607,872 
1,299,809 

A  men  can  Samoa 

77 

8,056 

Virgin    Islands 

132 

26,051  • 

Totals 

3,690,514 

117,999,489 

«Nov    1,    19]  7 

POPULATION 

The  United  States  is  the  only  important  coun- 
try of  the  woild  which  has  even  a  fanly  com- 
plete history  of  the  growth  in  population  from  its 
beginning.  The  First  Fedeial  Census  was  taken 
in  1790  and  subsequent  enumerations  at  10- 
year  intervals.  In  1790  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  as  then  constituted,  was  3,929,- 
214  and  at  the  la.st  census  in  1920  it  was  105,- 
710,020,  an  increase  of  2505  per  cent  for  the  130 
%\ears.  Table  II  gives  the  population  of  con- 
tinental United  States  at  each  census,  together 
with  the  actual  and  peicentage  increases  for  each 
decade. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  the  total 
population  for  intercensal  years  and  periods. 
Table  ITI  shows  the  estimated  total  population 
of  continental  United  States  on  July  1  of  each 
year  fiom  1915  to  1928. 


TABLE    IT — POPULATION    OF    THE     UNITED 

STATES,   WITH  DECENNIAL  INCREASES 

1790-1920 


Total 

Per  cent 

Census  year 

Population 

decennial 

of 

increabt? 

increase 

1790 

3,929,214 

1800 

5.308.48J 

1,379,269 

35  1 

1H10 

7,2,19,881 

1,931,398 

364 

1820 

9.6J8.45J 

2,398,572 

33  1 

1830 

12,8(>6,()20 

3.227,567 

33  5 

1840 

17,069,453 

4,203,433 

327 

1H50 

23,  191,  876 

0,122,423 

35  9 

I860 

31,443,321 

8,251,445 

35  6 

1870 

39,818,449  • 

8,375,128  a 

2b  6- 

1880 

50,155,783 

10,337,334° 

26  0  ° 

1890 

62,947,714 

12,791,931 

25  5 

1000 

75,994,575 

13,046,861 

20  7 

1910 

91,972,266 

15,977,691 

21  0 

1920 

105,710,020 

13,738,354 

149 

0  Estimated  correction  for  error  in  census  of  1870. 

From  1790  to  1800,  the  population  showed  a 
relatively  uniform  rate  of  growth  amounting  to 
an  increase  of  about  one-third  per  decade.  Had 
this  ratio  of  increase  continued  after  1860,  the 
total  population  of  continental  United  States  in 
19*0  would  have  been  upward  of  180,000,000. 


The  decline  in  the  percentage  rate  of  increase 
in  the  first  three  decades  following  the  Civil  War 
was  very  gradual.  From  1860  to  1890,  the  aver- 
age increase  was  approximately  26  per  cent  per 
decade.  For  1890  to  1900,  the  rate  dropped  to 
20.7  per  cent.  From  1900  to  1910,  it  was  at  21 
per  cent,  but  for  the  decade  between  1910  and 
1920,  the  rate  of  increase  showed  a  marked  de- 
cline to  14.9  per  cent.  This  sharp  decline  in  the 
rate  of  mciease  for  that  decade  is  partly  due  to 
the  decline  in  immigration  and  to  the  return  of 
many  foirner  immigrants  to  their  native  land, 
during  the  War.  Even  if  the  effect  of  immigra- 
tion and  emigration  is  allowed  for,  however,  there 
has  been  a  very  significant  decline  in  the  rate  of 
population  mciease  duiing  that  census  decade. 
(See  discussion  by  W.  S  Rossiter:  "Increase  of 
population  in  the  United  States."  Census  Mono- 
graph Xo.  1,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart- 
ment of  Commeice,  1922.) 

The  United  States  has  passed  the  pioneer  stage 
of  development  and  it  is  probable  that  future 
censuses  will  continue  to  show  moderate  rates  of 
increase  characteristic  of  more  fully  settled  and 
developed  countries.  The  rates  of  increase  in 
population  for  England  and  Belgium  before  the 
Woild  War  weie  between  10  and  11  per  cent, 
while  Germany  increased  15  per  cent,  Italy  6  6 
per  cent,  and  France  only  1  6  per  cent  per  decade. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  al- 
though the  rate  of  increase  has  been  rapidly  de- 
clining, the  actual  numerical  increase  in  popula- 
tion has  been  relatively  stationary  foi  the  past 
foui  decades.  The  largest  numerical  mciease  re- 


TABLE 

III  —  ESTIMATED     TOTAL 

POPULATION 

ON 

JULY  J   FOR 

INTERCENSAL  YEARS 

Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

Juh    1 

Juh    1 

1015 

19,343  000 

3922 

109,893,000 

3916 

300,758,000 

1923 

Ill.b93.000 

1917 

102,17  J,  000 

1924 

113,727,000 

1918 

103,588,000 

1925 

115,378,000 

1919 

105  003,000 

1926 

117,136,000 

1920 

106,422,000 

1927 

118,628,000 

1921 

108,445,000 

1928 

120,013,000 

corded  for  any  decade  was  15,977,091  between 
1900  and  1910.  Between  1910  and  1920,  the  in- 
ciease  was  13,738,354  On  the  average,  thercfoie, 
the  United  States  was  adding  about  1,400,000 
persons  to  its  population  each  yeai,  or  almost 
4000  persons  per  day.  The  increase  alone  during 
any  one  of  the  last  four  decades  was  greater  than 
the  entiic  population  of  the  country  in  1830 

Increase  in  Population  "by  Geographic  Di- 
visions, States,  and  Cities.  The  distribution 
of  population  by  geographic  divisions  and  indi- 
vidual States  for  1910  and  1920  and  the  increases 
for  the  decade,  with  compai  isoim  with  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  preceding  decade,  are 
shown  in  Table  IV. 

It  is  clear  from  the  data  in  this  table  that  there 
was  a  decided  slackening  in  the  westward  migra- 
tion of  population,  compared  with  the  period  be- 
tween 1900  and  1910.  In  the  last  preceding 
decade,  the  population  of  the  Pacific  States  in- 
creased 73  5  per  cent  and  the  Mountain  States 
57.3  per  cent.  Between  1910  arid  1920,  these 
two  divisions  continued  to  show  higher  percent- 
ages of  increase  than  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  rates  of  increase  declined  to  32.8 
and  26  7  per  cent,  respectively.  Only  one  of  the 
nine  geogiaphic  divisions  showed  a  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  last  decade  higher  than  in  the 
decade  1900  to  1910.  This  was  the  East  North 
Central  Division  consisting  of  the  States  of  Ohio, 
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Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
This  was  the  region  which  showed  the  most  no- 
table industrial  expansion  of  this  period.  In 
marked  contrast  is  the  low  rate  of  increase  shown 
for  the  East  South  Central  States  and  the  West 


was  largely  due  to  stabilized   agriculture  and 
absence  of  any  marked  industrial  development. 

The  largest  numerical  increase  occurred  in  the 
East  North  Central  States,  with  a  total  of  3,224,- 
972  more  persons  than  in  1910.  The  Middle  At- 


TABLE  IV— INCREASE  OF  POPULATION,  BY  DIVISIONS  AND   STATES,   1910-1920 

Population 

1920                                     1910                              Increase0  Percent 

1910  to  1920  of  in- 

Per  cent                                Per  cent  crease 

Division  and  State                       Number                of               Number          of  total          Number      Per  cent  1900  to 

total  1«,10 


United  States 

105,710,620 

100.0 

91,972,266 

100.0 

13,738,354 

149 

21  0 

Geographic  Divisions 
New  England 

7,400,909 

7  0 

6,552,681 

7  1 

848,228 

12  9 

172 

Middle    Atlantic 

22,261,144 

21  1 

19,315,892 

21  0 

2,945,252 

15  2 

25  0 

East  North   Central 

21,475,543 

20  3 

18,250,621 

19  8 

3,224,922 

17.7 

142 

West  North  Central 

12,544,249 

11  9 

11,637,921 

12  7 

906,328 

7  8 

12  5 

South  Atlantic 

13,990,272 

132 

12,194,895 

13  3 

1,795,377 

14  7 

16  8 

East  South  Central 

8,893,307 

84 

8,409,901 

9  1 

483,406 

5  7 

11  4 

West  South  Central 

10,242,224 

97 

8,784,534 

9  6 

1,457,690 

16  6 

34  5 

Mountain 

3,  1136,1  01 

32 

2,633,517 

2  9 

702,584 

26  7 

57  3 

Pacific 

6,566,871 

5  3 

4,192,304 

46 

1,374,567 

32  8 

73  5 

New  England 

Maine 

768,014 

0  7 

742,371 

0  8 

25,643 

3  5 

69 

New  Hampshire 

443,083 

04 

430,572 

0  5 

12,511 

2  9 

4  6 

Vermont 

352,428 

0  3 

355,956 

0  4 

-3,528 

-1  0 

3  6 

Massachusetts 

3,852,356 

36 

3,366,416 

3  7 

485,940 

144 

20  0 

Rhode  Island 

604,  3Q7 

0  6 

542,610 

0  6 

61,787 

11  4 

26  6 

Connecticut 

1,380,631 

1.3 

1,114,756 

1  2 

265,875 

239 

22  7 

Middle  Atlantic 

New   York 

10,385,227 

9  8 

9,113,614 

9  9 

1,271,613 

140 

254 

New   Jersey 

3,155,900 

3  0 

2,537,167 

2  8 

618,733 

244 

347 

Pennsylvania 

8,720,037 

8  2 

7,665,111 

8  3 

1,054,906 

13  8 

21  6 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

5,759,394 

5  4 

4,767,121 

5  2 

992,273 

20  8 

14  7 

Indiana 

2,930,390 

2  8 

2,700,876 

2  9 

229,514 

8  5 

7  3 

Illinois 

6,485,280 

6  1 

5,638,691 

6  1 

846,689 

15  0 

169 

Michigan 

3,668,412 

3  5 

2,810,173 

3  1 

858,239 

30  5 

16  1 

Wisconsin 

2,632,067 

2  5 

2,333,860 

2  5 

298,207 

12  8 

12  8 

West  North   Central 

Minnesota 

2,387,125 

2  3 

2,075,708 

2  3 

311,417 

150 

18  5 

IOA\  u 

2,404,021 

2  3 

2,224,771 

24 

179,250 

8  1 

-0  3 

Missouri 

3,404,055 

3  2 

3,293,335 

3  6 

110,720 

.{4 

6  0 

Noith   Dakota 

646,872 

0  6 

577,056 

0  6 

69,816 

12  1 

80  8 

South   Dakota 

636,547 

0  6 

583,888 

0  6 

52,659 

9  0 

45  4 

Nebraska 

1,296,372 

12 

1,192,214 

1  3 

104,158 

87 

11  8 

Kansas 

1,769,257 

17 

1,690,949 

1  H 

78,308 

46 

15.0 

South  Atlantic 

Dela\\  are 

223,003 

0.2 

202,322 

02 

20,681 

102 

9  5 

Maryland 

1,449,661 

1  4 

1,295,346 

1  4 

154,315 

11  9 

9  0 

District  of  Columbia 

437.571 

04 

331,069 

0  4 

106,502 

32  2 

18  8 

Virginia 

2,309,187 

2  2 

2,061,612 

22 

247,575 

12  0 

11  2 

West   Virginia 

1,463,701 

1  4 

1,221,119 

1  3 

242,582 

19  9 

27  4 

North   Carolina 

2,559,  1'2'J 

2  4 

2,206,287 

2  4 

352,836 

160 

165 

South  Cuiohnu 

1,683,724 

1  6 

1,515,400 

1  6 

168,324 

11  1 

13  1 

Georgia 
Florida 

2,895,832 
968,470 

27 
09 

2,609,121 
752,619 

2  8 
0  8 

286,711 
215,851 

11  0 

28  7 

17  7 
424 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

2,416,630 

2  3 

2,289,905 

25 

126,725 

5  5 

6  6 

Tennessee 

2,337,885 

2.2 

2,184,789 

2.4 

153,096 

70 

8  1 

Alabama 

2,348,174 

2.2 

2,138,093 

2  3 

210,081 

9  8 

169 

Mississippi 

1,790,618 

1  7 

1,799,114 

2  0 

-6,496 

-04 

15.8 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

1,752,204 

1  7 

1,574,449 

1  7 

177,755 

113 

20  0 

Louisiana 

1,798,509 

1  7 

1,656,388 

1  8 

342,121 

8  6 

19  9 

Oklahoma 

2,028,283 

19 

1,657,155 

1  8 

371,128 

22  4 

109  7 

Texas 

4,663,228 

44 

3,896,542 

42 

766,686 

19  7 

27.8 

Mountain 

Montana 

548,889 

0  5 

376,053 

04 

172,836 

46.0 

54.5 

Idaho 

431,866 

0.4 

325,594 

04 

106,272 

32  6 

101  3 

Wyoming 

194,402 

02 

145,965 

0  2 

48,437 

33  2 

57  7 

Colorado 

939,629 

09 

799,024 

09 

140,605 

176 

48  0 

New  Mexico 

360,350 

0  3 

327,301 

0  4 

33,049 

10  1 

67  6 

Arizona 

334,162 

0  3 

204,354 

02 

129,808 

63  5 

662 

Utah 

449,396 

0  4 

373,351 

0  4 

76,045 

20  4 

34  9 

Nevada 

77,407 

01 

81,875 

01 

-4,468 

-55 

934 

Pacific 

Washington 

1,356,621 

1  3 

1,141,990 

1  2 

214,631 

18  8 

1204 

Oregon 

783,389 

0  8 

672,765 

07 

110,624 

16  4 

62.7 

California 

3,426,861 

3  2 

2,377,549 

2  6 

1,049,312 

44  1 

60  1 

a  A  minus  bign   (-)   denotes  decrease 

North  Central  DiviHion.  In  the  former  region, 
the  northward  migration  of  Negroes  during  and 
after  the  World  War  was  at  least  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  low  rate.  In  the  \Vest  North  Cen- 
tral States,  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase 


lantic  States  reported  the  next  largest  increase, 
amounting  to  2,045,252;  the  South  Atlantic  Di- 
vision increased  1,795,377,  while  the  West  South 
Central  and  the  Pacific  divisions  each  increased 
approximately  1,400,000. 
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Of  the  48  States  of  the  Union,  45  showed  in- 
creases of  population  from  1910  to  1020.  The 
three  reporting  decreases  were  Mississippi,  0.4 
per  cent,  Vermont,  1  per  cent,  and  Nevada,  5.5 
per  cent.  The  largest  rate  of  increase  for  any 
State  was  63.5  per  cent  m  Ari/ona,  followed  by 
Montana  with  46  per  cent,  California  with  44.1 
per  cent,  Wyoming  with  3,3  2  per  cent,  Idaho  with 
32.6  per  rent,  and  Michigan  with  30  5  per  cent. 
Six  other  States — Florida,  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, Oklahoma,  Ohio,  and  Utah — each  showed 
rates  of  inciease  between  20  and  30  per  cent  for 
the  decade 

Aside  from  the  three  States  showing  decreases, 
the  five  States  showing  the  lowest  rates  of  in- 
crease were  New  Hampshire,  2.9  per  cent,  Mis- 
souri, 3  4  per  cent,  Maine,  3.5  per  cent;  Kansas, 
4.6  per  cent,  and  Kentucky,  5.5  per  cent. 

Eight  States  contributed  more  than  half  of  the 
total  increase  of  13,738,354  shown  at  the  last 
cenbus.  These  in  the  order  of  their  contributions 
were  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Texas,  and  New  Jersey.  The 
first  three  each  showed  an  increase  of  over  1,000,- 
000  persons,  while  in  the  other  five  the  increase 
ranged  between  600,000  and  1,000,000  each. 

At  the  1920  census,  there  were  2500  cities  in 
the  United  States  having  a  population  between 
2500  and  25,000,  219  cities  having  from  25,000 
to  100,000  inhabitants,  and  68  having  more  than 
100,000  persons.  During  the  10-year  period,  1910 


Of  the  68  cities  having  100,000  or  more  in- 
habitants in  1920,  there  were  25  which  had  a 
population  of  250,000  or  over.  A  study  of  the 
changes  in  the  population  of  these  25  cities  at 
the  last  two  censuses  illustrates  the  changing 
trends  in  large  urban  populations  for  the  two 
decades. 

Only  four  out  of  these  25  cities  retained  the 
same  ranks  in  1920  as  they  had  in  1910,  while 
10  improved  their  positions  and  11  took  lower 
ranks  than  in  1910.  Detroit  moved  from  ninth 
up  to  fourth  place,  Los  Angeles  from  seventeenth 
to  tenth,  while  two  cities,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
Denver,  Colo.,  which  were  outside  the  first  25  in 
1910,  moved  into  this  class  in  1920. 

Urban  and  Rural  Population.  There  has 
long  been  observed  in  the  United  States  a  strong 
movement  of  population  from  the  country  to  the 
city  and  this  tendency  seems  to  be  increasing. 
The  census  defines  urban  population  as  that  liv- 
ing in  cities  or  other  incorporated  places  of  2500 
inhabitants  or  more 

In  1790  this  country  was  substantially  all  ru- 
ral. Only  six  cities  had  a  population  of  8000 
or  more  From  this  time,  urban  population  has 
been  increasing  until  at  the  1920  census  more 
than  half  of  the  population  lived  in  cities  of 
2500  or  over.  Even  as  recently  as  1880,  71.4  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  rural  and  only  28  6 
urban.  In  1890  the  proportions  were  639  per 
cent  rural  and  36.1  per  cent  uiban;  by  1900  the 


TABLE    V  —  POPULATION 

OF   CITIES   HAVING 
CREASE  AND 

250,000   INHABITANTS  OR 
RANK     1920  AND   1910 

MORE  IN   1920,  WITH  IN- 

P« 

filiation 

Increase  1! 

910-1920 

Rai 

nk 

City 

1920 

1910 

Number 

Per  cent 

1920 

1910 

Now  Vork 

5,620,048 

4,760,883 

853,165 

179 

1 

1 

Chicago 
Philadelphia 

2,701,705 
1,H2  ,'J,779 

2,185,283 
1,549,008 

516,422 
274,771 

23  6 
177 

2 
3 

2 
3 

Detroit 

993,678 

465,766 

527,912 

113  3 

4 

9 

Cleveland 

796,841 

560,663 

236,178 

42  1 

5 

6 

St    Louis 

772,897 

687,029 

85,868 

12  5 

6 

4 

Boston 

748,060 

670,585 

77,475 

11  6 

7 

5 

Baltimore 

713,826 

558,485 

175,341 

31  4 

8 

7 

Pittsburgh 

588,343 

533,905 

54,438 

10  2 

9 

8 

Los  Angeles 

576,673 

319,198 

257,475 

80  7 

10 

17 

Buffalo 

506,775 

423,715 

83,060 

19  6 

11 

10 

San  Francisco 

506,676 

416,912 

89,764 

21  5 

12 

11 

Milwaukee 

457,147 

373,857 

83,290 

22  3 

13 

12 

Washington 

437,571 

331,069 

106,502 

32  2 

14 

16 

Newark 

414,524 

347,469 

67,055 

19  3 

15 

14 

Cincinnati 

401,247 

363,591 

37,656 

104 

16 

13 

New   Orleans 

387,219 

339,075 

48,144 

14  2 

17 

15 

Minneapolis 

380,582 

301,408 

79,174 

26  3 

18 

18 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

324410 

248,381 

76,029 

30  6 

19 

20 

Seattle 

315,312 

237,194 

78,118 

32  9 

20 

21 

Indianapolis 

314,194 

233,650 

80,544 

34  5 

21 

22 

Jersey  City 

298,103 

267,779 

30,324 

11  3 

22 

19 

Rochester 

295,750 

218,149 

77,601 

35  6 

23 

25 

Portland,  Oreg 

258,288 

207,214 

51,074 

24  6 

24 

28 

Denver 

256,491 

213,361 

43,110 

202 

25 

27 

to  1920,  474  towns  and  other  communities  passed, 
because  of  population  increases,  into  the  cla«*s  of 
cities  having  2500  to  25,000  inhabitants  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  59  cities  passed  from  this 
class  into  that  having  25,000  to  100,000  popula- 
tion, while  18  left  this  class  for  the  one  comprised 
of  cities  of  over  100,000 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  large  cities  is 
located  m  the  Eastern  and  Central  industrial 
States.  At  the  1920  census,  38  out  of  the  68 
cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  were  located 
in  the  three  geographic  divisions  of  New  Eng- 
land, Middle  Atlantic,  and  East  North  Cential 
States.  These  38  cities  had  a  total  population 
of  approximately  19,500,000  out  of  an  aggregate 
for  the  group  of  27,500,000,  also,  144  out  of  the 
219  cities  in  the  class  25,000  to  100,000  were 
located  in  these  three  divisions  and  they  fur- 
nished 6,500,000  put  of  the  10,340,000  inhabitants 
in  this  class  of  cities. 


latter  proportion  had  moved  to  40  per  cent,  and 
in  1910  to  45.8  per  cent.  In  1920,  for  the  first 
time,  urban  population  passed  the  halfway  mark, 
forming  51.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  rural 
population  made  up  only  48  (i  per  cent  Between 
1910  and  1920,  urban  population  increased  by  over 
12,000,000,  or  28.8  per  cent  while  the  rural  popu- 
lation increased  only  1,600,000,  or  3.2  per  cent. 
Part  of  this  increase  in  urban  population  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  474  small  towns  which  in  1910 
had  less  than  2500  inhabitants  had  passed  this 
mark  by  1920  and  were  included  as  urban.  Even 
if  allowance  is  made  for  this,  however,  the  pre- 
dominating increase  in  urban  population  is  still 
evident 

If  the  population  living  in  all  incorporated 
places  instead  of  that  in  places  of  2500  and  over 
had  been  considered  as  urban,  the  total  urban 
population  in  1920  would  have  been  63,277,000, 
or  59.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  rural  popu- 
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lation  only  42,434,000,  or  40.1  per  cent.  On  this 
basis,  the  corresponding  proportions  in'  1010  were 
54.7  and  45.3  per  cent. 

In  1920  the  census  for  the  first  time  compiled 
the  numbeis  of  persons  living  on  farms  or  the 
total  agricultural  population.  This  figure  was 
31,014,219,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
and  01.5  per  cent  of  the  population  classified  as 
rural. 

For  the  decade  1910  to  1920,  the  movement 
from  rural  to  urban  continued  to  be  heaviest  in 
the  areas  in  which  it  began,  i.e  ,  the  industrial 
North  Eastern  and  North  Central  States.  The 
three  groups,  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
East  North  Central  States,  showed  a  stationary 
rural  population  from  1900  to  1910  and  slight 
decreases  for  1910  to  1920,  while  all  of  the  heavy 
increases  in  these  sections  fell  to  the  urban  pop- 
ulation. Even  in  the  three  Southern  divisions 
of  the  country,  the  increase  in  urban  population 


noted  after  the  Civil  War  in  the  decade  between 
1860  and  1870.  No  doubt  the  greater  mortality 
of  males  due  to  the  War,  the  emigration  of  more 
males  than  females,  and  perhaps  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  female  immigrants  tended  to 
affect  the  1920  ratio.  The  statistics  show  that 
about  three-fifths  of  the  decrease  in  the  excess  of 
males  in  1920  was  among  the  foreign-born  white 
population. 

With  regard  to  nativity  and  color,  the  census 
divides  the  population  into  the  following  chief 
groups :  ( 1 )  native  whites  of  native  parentage ; 
(2)  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage;  (3)  na- 
tive whites  of  mixed  parentage,  (4)  foreign-born 
whites;  and  (5)  colored,  separating  the  latter 
two  classes  by  nationality.  It  would  he  too  far 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject in  detail.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
more  important  classes  and  the  rates  of  increase 
in  each  since  1890,  in  comparison  with  the  total. 


TABLE  VI—  INCREASE   IN   URBAN  AND  RURAL 

UBBAN 

POPULATION 

1890-1920 
RURAL 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Census 

Total 

Increase 

of  in- 

I*er cent 

Total 

Increase 

of  in- 

crease 

urban 

crease 

1890 

22,720,223 

361 

40,227,491 

1900 

30,380,433 

7,660,210 

34  2 

400 

45,614,142 

5,386,651 

13  4 

1910 

42,166,120 

11,785,687 

38  8 

45  8 

49,806,146 

4,192,004 

9.2 

1920 

54,304,603 

12.138.48J 

28  8 

51.4 

51,406,017 

1,599,871 

32 

in  the  last  decade  far  exceeded  the  rural.  Like- 
wise, in  the  Pacific  States,  the  urban  increase  was 
much  greater  than  the  rural  It  was  only  in  the 
mountain  group  of  States  (Montana,  Idaho,  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Nevada)  that  the  rural  element  showed  a  de- 
cidedly larger  increase  than  the  urban  class. 

Changes  in  Population  Considered  by  Sex, 
Nativity,  and  Color.  The  following  tabula- 
tion shown  the  sex  distributions  of  the  population 
of  continental  United  States  at  each  of  the  last 
three  censuses 


Male*  to 

Census  year 

Mules 

Females 

100 

females 

1900 

38,816,448 

37,178,127 

101  4 

1910 

47,,132,277 

44,039,989 

106  0 

1920 

53,900,431 

51,810,189 

1040 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  population  statistics  that 
the  number  of  males  in  neaily  all  instances  ex- 
ceed the  numbei  of  females.  This  has  been  true 
of  every  census  of  the  United  States  since  1830, 
when  for  the  first  time  the  returns  showed  the 
sex  of  every  person  enumerated.  In  1920  the 
number  of  males  exceeded  by  more  than  2,000,000 
the  number  of  females,  which  was  a  considerably 
smaller  excess  than  in  1910  when  the  males  ex- 
ceeded females  by  nearly  2,700,000  Also,  the 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  rate  of  increase 
of  whites  in  the  decade  1910  was  IS  0  per  cent, 
compared  with  14  9  per  cent  for  the  total  popula- 
tion. For  native  whites  of  native  parents,  the 
rate  of  increase  was  18  1.  For  the  two  classes 
not  shown  in  the  table,  the  native  whites  of  for- 
eign parentage  increased  by  21  5  per  cent,  a 
highei  rate  than  that  for  any  othei  gioup  of  the 
white  population.  In  many  urban  and  industrial 
sections,  the  rate  of  inciease  in  this  class  of  the 
population  exceeded  30  per  cent. 

In  1920  the  foieign-born  white  population  to- 
taled 13,712,754,  which  represented  an  inciease 
of  only  2  8  per  cent  over  those  shown  in  this  class 
at  the  1910  census.  Foreign-bom  whites  in  1920 
formed  only  13  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
but  it  is  significant  to  note  that  of  the  adult 
male  population  over  21  years  of  age,  they  formed 
22  I  per  cent,  or  over  one-fifth  of  the  total. 

The  colored  population  increased  only  6  5  per 
cent  in  this  decade,  as  compared  with  11.5  per 
cent  in  the  preceding  decade  The  total  colored 
population  in  1920  numbered  13,712,754,  of  which 
10,463,131  were  Negroes,  244,437  American  In- 
dians, 111,010  Japanese,  01,639  Chinese  The  in- 
crease in  the  total  Negro  population  from  1910 
to  1920  was  only  (>35,000,  or  0.5  per  cent,  the  low- 
est ever  recorded.  The  number  of  Indians  de- 


TABLE   VII — GROWTH  OF  WHITE   AND  COLORED  ELEMENTS  IN  POPULATION 

Whites 
Native  Whites 

Per                         Per                           Per                          Per                           Per  Per 
Census       Total         cent         Total        cent         Total         cent    Of  native     cent      Foreign-      cent       Colored  cent 
year     population    of  in-       \\hites      of  in-        native      of  in-     parents      of  in-        born          of  in-  of  in- 
crease                     crease     whites     crease                        crease      whites      crease  crease 
1890      62,947,714   249    55,101,258   267    45,979,391    245    34,475,716    202      9,121,867    391      7,864,456  162 
1900      75,994,575    207    66,809,196    212    56,595,379    23.1    40,949,362    188    10,213,817    120      9,185,379  17.1 
1910      91,972,266    210    81,731,957    223    68,386.412    208    49,488,575    208    13,345, 545    307    10,240,309  115 
2920    105,710,620    149    94,820,915    160    81,108,161    186    58,421,957    181    13,712,754      28    10,889,705  6.3 


proportion  of  males  to  females  was  lower  in  1920 
than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  censuses.  A 
similar  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  males  was 


clined  by  21,246  in  that  decade  while  the  Japa- 
nese increased  38,853,  or  54  per  cent,  and  the 
Chinese  decreased  by  9892. 
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Persons  Gainfully  Employed.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  decennial  enumeration,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  also  compiles  the  number  of  per- 
sona engaged  in  specified  painful  occupations. 
These  occupations  are  classified  into  nine  main 
groups.  The  1020  census  showed  a  total  of  41,- 
614,248  persons  gainfully  employed,  or  a  little 
less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Of 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP: 
SION  WottK;  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT;  AGRICUL- 
TURE, UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  ;  HORTICUL- 
TURE; BOTANY;  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS;  TRACTOR; 
RECLAMATION  ;  DAIRYING  ;  LIVE  STOCK  ;  FOOD  AND 
NUTRITION  ;  FERTILIZERS  ;  SOIL  ;  AND  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE.  The  articles  on  individual  States  con- 
sider local  agricultural  matteis  in  detail. 


TABLE     VIII—  COMPARISON    OF    AGRICULTURE    WITH    MANUFACTURES    AND 

PRODUCTION    OF 

MINERALS  ON  BASIS  OF  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT. 

BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS,   1919 

Persons 

engaged  in  — 

Value  added  by 

manufacture 

Geographic  Division 

Agnculture 

Manufactures 

Value  of 

plus  value  of 

and  production 

agricultural 

products  of 

of  mineral**  ° 

products  b 

mineral 

industries  a 

United  States 

10,636,826 

11,893,558 

$20,933,487,000 

$28,206,165,000 

New  England 

221,162 

1,543,095 

463,106,000 

3,249,884,000 

Middle  Atlantic 

633,064 

3,816,142 

1,497,641,000 

9,287,921,000 

East   North   Central 

1,586,291 

3,091,676 

4,323,955,000 

7,596,274,000 

West  North  Central 

1,664,919 

708,772 

5,540,245,000 

1,690,804,000 

South  Atlantic 

2,114,586 

1,073,132 

2,509,661,000 

2,211,625,000 

East  South  Central 

1,782,628 

480,570 

1,722,324,000 

846,211,000 

West  South  Central 

1,781,389 

41.3,863 

2,702,169,000 

1,220,595,000 

Mountain 

414.009 

222,382 

914,787,000 

634,264,000 

Pacific 

438J  78 

643,926 

1,259,599,000 

1,468,587,000 

•  Including  production  of  oil  and  gas 

*  Total  value  of  crops  plus  total  value  of  live  stork  products    and    domestic    animals    sold    or    slaughtered    on 
farms;    includes    some    duplication    representing    value    of  crops  consumed  by  live  stock. 


the  total  number  of  workers,  24,862,000,  or  about 
60  per  cent,  were  employed  in  the  basic  industries 
of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing.  The 
following  tabulation  gives  the  number  of  workers 
in  each  of  the  nine  principal  groups  at  the  census 
of  1920. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry  10, 95,1,1 58 

Extraction  of  minerals  1,090,223 

Manufactures   and   mechanical   industries  12,818,524 

Transportation  3,063,582 

Trade  4,242,979 

Public  service  (not  elsewhere  classified)  770,460 

Professional  service  2,143,889 

Domestic  and  personal  service  3,404,892 

Clerical  3,126,541 

Total  41,614,248 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  present  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  number  of  workers  in  agri- 
culture, compared  with  the  number  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining  combined.  These  figures,  to- 
gether with  the  value  of  the  products  of  each 
group  by  geographic  divisions,  are  shown  in  Table 
VIII. 


Mineral  Production.  It  was  natural  that 
the  War  should  piomote  mineral  production,  and 
from  1014  to  1918  there  was  a  continuous  m- 
nease  in  the  value  of  metallic  and  nonmetallic 
mmeials  mined.  Table  IX  shows  the  striking 
lise  of  pioduction  through  1920,  the  reaction  of 
1921,  and  subsequent  recovery,  appi  oximately 
maintained  through  1927,  with  a  slight  decline  in 
1928 

Table  X  presents  a  survey  of  the  principal 
minerals,  by  production  and  value,  for  the  years 
1913,  1920  (the  peak  year  of  the  period),  1922, 
and ,1927. 

The  moie  important  minerals  mined  in  the 
United  States  are  tieated  under  the  following 
separate  heads:  COAL;  COKE;  COPPER ;  GOLD; 
IRON  AND  STEEL;  LEAD;  PETROLEUM;  SILVER. 
See  also  ALUMINUM;  ASPHALT,  BAUXITE;  CE- 
MENT; GRAPHITE;  GYPSUM;  LIME;  NATURAL 
GAS;  PHOSPHATE  ROCK;  PLATINUM;  QUICK- 
SILVER; RADIUM;  TALC  AND  SOAPSTONE;  STONE; 
SULPHUR,  TIN;  ZINC.  The  articles  on  the  in- 
dividual States  contain  sections  on  mineral  pro- 
duction. 


TABLE  IX—  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS    OP 

THE    UNITED    STATES.    1913-1927 

Year 

Metallic 

Nonmetallic 

Unspecihed 

Total 

Value 

Value 

(metallic  and 

Value 

nonmetallic) 

1918 

$    878,869,000 

$1,554,298,000 

$    378,000 

$2,433,545,000 

1914 

686,639,000 

1,424,06,1,000 

470,000 

2,111,172,000 

1915 

991,730,000 

1.400,184,000 

2.4.JO.OOO 

2,394,644,000 

1916 

1,620,745,000 

1,884,413,000 

3,281,000 

3,508,439,000 

3917 

2,  086,2:54  000 

2,900,462,000 

5,800,000 

4,992,496,000 

1918 

2,153,318,000 

3,38(),M)0,0(>0 

6,700,000 

5,540,708,000 

1919 

1,359,744,000 

3,232,626,000 

3,400,000 

4,595,770,000 

1920 

1,762,350,000 

5,214,170,000 

4  820,000 

6,981,340,000 

1921 

654,130,000 

3,481,890,000 

2,650,000 

4,138,670,000 

1922 
1923 

987,180,000 
1,498,200,000 

3,656,410,000 
4,515,800.000 

3,700,000 
4,000,000 

4,647,290,000 
6,018,000,000 

1926 

1,402,920,000 

4,803,080,000 

7,600,000 

6,213,600,000 

1927 

1,217,700,000 

4,303,600,000 

8,200,000 

5,529,500,000 

1928 

1,282,000,000 

4,109,000,000 

9,000,000 

5,400,000,000 

Agriculture.  General  statistics  and  other  in- 
formation in  respect  to  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  are  given  in  the  article  AGRICULTURE  For 
special  discussions  of  the  important  crops,  see 
CORN,  OATS,  POTATOES,  WHFAT,  COTTON,  etc  The 
following  articles  bear  on  agricultural  activities- 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  AGRICULTURE,  INTER- 


MANUTACTURES 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
United  States  was  known  chiefly  as  an  agricul- 
tural and  raw-material -producing  nation.  The 
developments  of  the  last  two  decades  brought  this 
country  to  the  forefront  as  an  industrial  nation. 
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TABLE  X—  PRODUCTION   AND  VALUE   OP   PRINCIPLE   MINERALS   FOR   1913,    1922, 

Expressed  in  thousands) 

1928 

1! 

J13 

1 

920 

L922 

1 

928 

Amount 

Value 

Amount 

Value 

Amount 

Value 

Amount 

Value 

Aluminum,  pounds 

72,379 

9  13,845 

• 

$       41,375 

$       13,622 

$       47,899 

Copper,   pounds              1 

,224,484 

189,795 

1,209,061 

224,467 

950,285 

128,289 

1,825,900 

262,930 

Gold,    fine   ounces 

4,299 

88,884 

2,476 

51,186 

2,363 

48,849 

2,194 

45,360 

Iron,   pig,   long  tons 

30,388 

458,342 

35,710 

1,140,904 

27,670 

608,144 

38,303 

661,351 

Lead,    short  tons 

436 

38,405 

476 

76,296 

468 

51,562 

626 

72,639 

Silver,   fine  ounces 

66,801 

40,348 

55,361 

60,801 

56,240 

50,240 

56,020 

32,771 

Zinc,    short    tons 

337 

37,772 

450 

72,907 

1153 

40,273 

591 

72,166 

Cement,  barrels 

92,949 

93,001 

97,079 

195,589 

118,590 

208,404 

177,948 

278,795 

Clay    products 

181,289 

373,670 

821,494 

Bituminous  coal,  short 

tons 

478,523 

565,307 

568,666 

2,129,933 

422,208 

1,274,820 

492,755 

946,090 

Anthracite  coal,  long  tons 

81,718 

195,181 

79,998 

434,252 

48,824 

273,700 

08,512 

400,374 

Lime,    short    tons 

3,595 

14,648 

3,570 

37,543 

3,639 

33,255 

4,395 

36,600 

Natural   gas,   M   cubic 

feet 

87,846 

< 

166,250 

221,5.15 

1,540,000 

333,000 

Petroleum,  barrels 

248,446 

237,121 

442,929 

1,360,745 

557,531 

895,111 

900,  3b4 

1,077,900 

Salt,    barrels 

34,399 

10,123 

. 

29,894 

27,104 

8,074 

26,772 

Stone 

83,732 

.  . 

133,541 

t 

122,066 

133,1:10 

196,800 

Sulphur,   long  tons 

3ll 

5,479 

1,517 

30,000 

1,343 

22,000 

2,082 

37,500 

Total   metallic 

. 

$     882,980 



$1,762.350 

$    987,180 

$1,282,000 

Total  nonmetalhc 

1,562,324 

5,184,210 

...     . 

3,656,410 

4,109,000 

Total  mineral  products 

$2,445,805 

$6,951,410 

$4,017,290 

$5.400,000 

If  development  continues  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  recent  years,  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  will  become  firmly  established  as  one  of 
the  highly  industrialized  areas  of  the  world. 
The  growth  of  industrial  activity  is  best  brought 
out  by  the  data  from  the  census  of  manufactures 
which  are  available  at  varying  intervals  since 
18,50.  These  figures  are  summarized  in  Table 
XT 


The  census  of  1921  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
biennial  censuses  of  manufactures  authorized  by 
CongiesH.  These  relate  only  to  establishments 
having  products  valued  at  $5000  or  more,  whereas 
at  previous  censuses  the  corresponding  limit  was 
$500  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  stntod  that  al- 
though the  establishments  with  pioducts  valued 
between  $500  and  $5000  constituted  21  (>  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  establishments  in  1919, 


TABLE 

XT—  SUMMARY 

OF  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

18">0-1927 

Census 

No  of  es- 

No of  wage 

Wages 

Cost  of 

Value  of 

Value  added 

year 

tablishments 

earners  —  average 

paid 

mateiials 

products 

by  manufac- 

turing 

Millions  of  dollars 

1850 

123,025 

957,059  b 

237 

555 

1,019 

464 

18f>0 

140,433 

1,311,246  » 

379 

1,032 

1,886 

K54 

1879 

253,852 

2,732,595  " 

948 

IJ.397 

5,370 

1,973 

1889 

355,405 

4,251,535 

1,891 

5,162 

9,372 

4,210 

1899 

207,514 

4,712,763 

2,008 

6,576 

11,407 

4,831 

1904 

216,180 

5,4(>8  383 

2,610 

8,500 

14,793 

6,294 

1909 

268,491 

6,615,046 

3.427 

12.14S 

20,672 

8,529 

1914 

275,791 

7.03M37 

4,079 

14,308 

24,240 

9,878 

1919 

290,105 

9,096,372 

10,534 

37,.'J76 

62,418 

25,042 

1921  • 

196,357 

6,946,570 

8,200 

25,397 

4.'1  653 

18,317 

1923 

195,580 

8,768,491 

10,999 

31,481 

60,258 

25,778 

1925 

187,390 

8,384,261 

10,730 

35,897 

62,668 

26,778 

1927 

191,866 

8,354,000 

10  818 

•J5.133 

62,718 

27,585 

•The  1921  census  of  manufactures  relates  onlv  to  efetublishments  huvmp  products  valued  at  $5000  or  more, 
whereas  at  previous  censuses  the  corresponding:  limit  was  $500  It  is  estimated  that  establishments  with  prod- 
ucts valued  between  $500  and  $5000  contributed  only  O.G  per  cent  of  total  ^age  earners  and  0  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  products 

6  Includes  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  products 
as  stated  by  the  census  rose  from  $20,072,000,000 
in  1909  to  the  maximum  of  $02,718,347,289  in 
1927,  an  increase  for  the  period  of  over  200  per 
cent  The  value  added  by  manufacture  in  1927 


they  represented  only  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  wage  earners  and  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products. 
Oonsequenty,  their  omission  has  only  a  slight 
effect  upon 'the  completeness  of  the  data. 


TABLE   XII — COMPUTATION   OP   APPROXIMATE   VALUE   OP   MATERIALS,   PRODUCTS,    AND  VALUE 
ADDED   BY  MANUFACTURE    AT    1889   PRICES 
(Ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Cost  of  Materials 

Value  of  Products 

Value  added  by 

Manu 

factuie 

Year 

Price 

As 

At  1899 

AH 

At   1899 

As 

As   1899 

Index 

Stated 

Prices 

Stated 

Prices 

Stated 

Prices 

1899 

100 

6,576 

6,576 

11,407 

11,407 

4,831 

4,831 

1904 

115 

8,500 

7,319 

14,793 

12,8b,J 

6,291 

5,473 

1909 

129 

12,143 

9,413 

20,672 

16  025 

8,529 

6,612 

1914 

131 

14,368 

10,968 

24,246 

18,508 

9,878 

7,541 

1919 

275 

37,376 

13,591 

62,418 

22,697 

25,042 

9,106 

1921 

196 

25,337 

12,927 

43,653 

22  271 

18,317 

9,363 

1925 

212 

35,936 

16,951 

62,714 

29,580 

26,778 

12,631 

was  $27,585,792,755,  or  an  increase  of  6  7  per 
cent  over  the  total  for  1923.  In  3925  it  was 
$26,771,373,163.  The  relative  increase  in  the 
physical  output  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  United  States  was  about  the  same  during 
the  decade  1909-19  as  during  that  preceding. 


Another  measure  which  may  be  employed  to 
gauge  the  trend  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
independent  of  the  price  factor  is  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  employed  as  given  in 
Table  XIII.  In  this  case,  however,  the  increasing 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the 
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TABLE  XIII  —  SUMMARY  OP  MANUFACTUEING  INDUSTRIES  BY  GENERAL  GROUPS 
Average  Number  of                                      Cost  of  Matei  ials                              Value  of  products 

WageE 

arners 

Group 

1909 

1919 

1921 

1927 

1909 

3919       1921 

1927 

1909 

1919 

1921 

1927 

Mil- 

Mil-       Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mi- 

lions 

lions        lions 

lions 

lions 

lions 

lions 

hons 

Food 

411,575 

684,672 

568,734 

679,158 

$3,188 

$10,112  $5,938 

$8,113 

$3,938 

$12,439 

$7,850 

$10,999 

Textiles           1 

,445,720 

1,611,309 

1,510,876 

1,692,473 

1,763 

5,382     3,804 

4,926 

3,087 

9,216 

6,961 

8,964 

Iron  and  steel  ,026,  553 

1,585,712 

1,031,523 

835,091 

1,800 

4,816     3,003 

3,540 

3,164 

9,404 

5,601 

6,199 

Lumber 

9J1.593 

839,008 

675,069 

866,581 

718 

1,360     1,189 

1,633 

1,588 

3,070 

2,430 

3,457 

Leather 

309,766 

349,362 

280,071 

316,421 

670 

1,714        934 

1,087 

993 

2,610 

1,544 

1,868 

Paper,  print- 

ing 

415,990 

509,875 

467,072 

553,040 

451 

1,307     1,331 

1,837 

1,179 

3,013 

3,149 

4,638 

Liquors,  bev- 

erages 

77,827 

55,442 

35,374 

186 

223         158 

. 

674 

604 

292 

Chemicals 

Stone,     clay, 

267,261 

427,008 

329,472 

394,817 

931 

3,748     3,070 

4,061 

1,527 

5,610 

4,537 

6,404 

glass 

Metals    other 

than     iron 

and  steel 

342,827 

298,659 

250,812 

350,397 

184 

409        421 

594 

532 

1,086 

1,019 

1,612 

Tobacco 

249,607 

339,469 

235,170 

270,6b5 

892 

1,910        995 

1,780 

1,240 

2,760 

1,575 

2,668 

Vehicles 

160,810 

157,097 

149,985 

129,299 

177 

484        609 

420 

416 

1,013 

1,048 

1,163 

(land) 

202,719 

445,939 

281,350 

494,905 

307 

2,498     1,576 

2,907 

562 

4,059 

2,509 

4,702 

Railroad    re- 

304,592 

515,709 

418,285 

428,291 

215 

548        507 

545 

438 

1,354 

1,267 

1,289 

pair 
Miscellaneous 

482,206 

1,227,111 

712,777 

268,793 

661 

2,868     1,801 

865 

1,334 

6,380 

3,872 

1,925 

TABLE  XIV— COMBINED  SUMMARY  FOR  ALL 
MANUF  \OTURING  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES,  1927 
(Figures  are  for  manufacturing  and  printing  and 
publishing  industries,  as  compiled  from  returns  made  at 
the  biennial  censuses  for  1927  No  data  are  included 
for  establishments  having  products  valued  at  less  than 
$5000  ) 


Machinery  is  not  included  under  Iron  and  Strfl  for  1927,   while  under   Vehicles  for   1927   is   included  vehicles 
for  air  and  watei  as  well  as  land  transportation 

varying  efficiency  of  labor  aie  factors  which  affect 
the  results,  but  cannot  be  precisely  gauged  In 
the  decade  between  1809  and  1909,  the  number  of 
wage  earneis  increased  40  3  per  cent  and  between 
1909  and  1919  the  inciease  was  37.5  per  cent. 
These  figures  agiee  fairly  well  with  those  arrived 
at  from  values  of  product  computed  at  a  constant 
price,  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  above-men- 
tioned factors.  Between  1919  and  1921,  how- 
ever, the  average  number  of  wage  earners  de- 
clined from  9,09(1,000  to  fi,947,000,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  24  per  cent.  In  1923  the  number  of  \\agc 
earners  lone  to  K,  770,  040  and  then  gradually  de- 
creased to  8,351,  2f>7  in  1927  Tbat  the  output  of 
manufactuiing  industries  continued  to  increase 
despite  the  drop  in  wage  earncis,  is  evidenced  by 
the  rates  of  increase  in  the  horse  power  of 
engines  and  motors  in  manufactuiing  establish- 
ments —  8  1  per  cent  for  the  period  1923-25  and 
9.1  per  cent  for  1925-20. 

In  1850  the  total  value  of  products  of  the  manu- 
facturing industiics  of  the  United  States  was 
only  $1,019,000,000  By  1899  this  amount  had 
inci  eased  to  $11,407,000,000,  by  1909  this  latter 
value  had  been  nearly  doubled,  and  in  1919  had 
reached  the  enoimous  'total  of  $02,418,000,000,  not 
exceeded  until  1925  In  1927  the  total  value  of 
products  was  $62,718,347,289  Taking  into  ac- 
count a  change  in  the  methods  of  compilation, 
this  figure  represents  a  deriease  of  two-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  in  the  value  of  mamifactuied  products 
from  1925.  The  magnitude  of  the  1919  total 
was  due  partly  to  high  prices,  paitly  also  to 
quantity  of  output.  Some  approximation  to  the 
increase  in  physical  volume  of  pioduction  can  be 
arrived  at  by  i  educing  the  figures  for  later  years 
by  the  use  of  price-index  numbcis.  Table  XII 
gives  figuics  on  cost  of  material  used,  value  of 
products,  and  value  added  by  manufacture,  fiom 
1899  through  1925,  (1)  as  stated  by  the  Census 
and  (2)  estimated  on  the  supposition  that  prices 
in  succeeding  peiiods  had  remained  at  the  same 
level  as  in  1899.  These  latter  computations  are 
based  on  the  all-commodity  wholesale  price  index 
of  the  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  index  given  in  the  first 
column  of  the  table  is  the  same  as  that  computed 
by  the  Bureau  except  that  for  convenience  the 
baBe  has  Wn  trained  horn  1013  to  1899 
It  must  be  lemembered  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  index  is  based  on  products  which  do  not 
enter  equally  into  manufacture  and  can  give  only 


Number 

Wage 

of  estab- 

earners 

lish- 

(average 

Value 

ments 

for  the 

of 

year)  ° 

products  b 

Alabama 

2,355 

119,093 

$    550,372,126 

Arizona 

300 

8,907 

117,024,434 

Aikansas 

1,146 

40,032 

182,750,871 

California 

10,066 

262,436 

2,593,247,224 

Goloiado 

1,183 

.{2,001 

278,221,43^ 

Connecticut 

2,877 

240,806 

1.284.73H.563 

Delaware 

446 

21,016 

129,899,735 

District  of  Columl 

un       50J 

9,519 

90,380,537 

Florida 

1,912 

61,219 

218,790,152 

Georgia 

3,175 

15<:,108 

609,917,660 

Idaho 

470 

13,513 

80,256,  J99 

Illinois 

14,711 

623,4f>8 

5,  ,180,  00  J.2.J5 

Indiana 

4,726 

280,717 

2,153,479,432 

Iowa 

3,061 

73,692 

769,340,610 

Kansas 

I,7f6 

45,  .168 

681,570,334 

Kentucky 

1,851 

74,912 

447,764,901 

Louisiana 

1,025 

82,415 

638,361,215 

Maine 

1,426 

68,142 

372,093,474 

Maryland 

3,205 

126,700 

943,410,890 

Massachusetts 

10,037 

578,068 

3,317,851,888 

Michigan 

5,800 

488,856 

4,244,941,132 

Minnesota 

3,886 

98,833 

1,066,727,215 

Mississippi 

1,333 

50,569 

196,640,742 

Missouri 

5,422 

195,  .178 

1,065,173,463 

Montana 

565 

14,242 

203,503,250 

Nebraska 

1,277 

26,110 

420,296,190 

Nevada 

116 

2,419 

26,815,907 

New   Hampshire 

1,028 

65,482 

327,528,366 

New  Jersey 

8,312 

408,010 

3,417,450,248 

New  Mexico 

200 

4,l>5.1 

20,182,672 

New  York 

36,650      1 

,072,284 

9,400,751,185 

North  Carolina 

2,984 

204,590 

1,154,646,012 

North  Dakota 

307 

3,260 

47,003,022 

Ohio 

10,961 

669,097 

5,230,323,268 

Oklahoma 

1,373 

27,912 

371,718,409 

Oregon 

1,779 

61,401 

342,852,371 

Pennsylvania 

17,314 

987,414 

6,715,563,155 

Rhode  Island 

1,497 

120,009 

592,232,647 

South   Carolina 

1,059 

108,992 

358,3.34,205 

South  Dakota 

472 

5,170 

83,001,163 

Tennessee 

2,098 

114,968 

614,040,524 

Texas 

4,065 

116,763 

1,206,579,962 

Utah 

556 

13,585 

163,118,376 

Vermont 

880 

26,241 

134,029,978 

Virginia 

2,482 

114,918 

671,316,808 

Washington 

3,344 

104,468 

677,913,579 

West  Virginia 

1,313 

77,630 

451,555,334 

Wisconsin 

7,473 

247,722 

1,973,653,261 

Wyoming 

229 

5,577 

85,368,360 

VT          .    ,  , 

l%*  ™™%*  o^uf  proflf,  cannot  be 

calculated  from  the  census  figures,  for  the  reason  that 
no  data  are  collected  m  regaid  to  a  number  of  items  of 
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rough  approximations  when  used  in  this  way. 
The  resulting  figures,  however,  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  changing  volume  of  the  manufactures, 
apart  from  price  changes,  through  1921.  After 
that  year,  changes  in  the  yearly  price  index 
were  moderate,  the  figure  rising  through  1925  and 
then  declining  to  approximately  the  1921  level 
for  1927. 

Manufacturing  Industries  by  Groups.  The 
census  classifies  all  manufacturing  industries 
by  general  gioups.  These  groups,  togethei  with 
some  of  the  piuicipal  figures  for  tho  censuses  of 
1909,  1919,  1921,  and  1927,  are  shown  in  Table 
XIII. 

The  most  important  gioup  from  tho  standpoint 
of  value  of  pioduets  is  that  ot  foods  rnd  their 
products,  winch  inci  eased  horn  less  than  $4,000,- 
000,000  in  1909  to  $12,439,000,000  in  1919.  In 
1925  the  value  was  $10,373,082,102  and  in  1927, 
$10,999,789,550  The  two  groupb,  textiles  and 
their  pioducts  and  mm  and  stool  and  their  pro- 
ducts, compete  for  the  second  place,  although  in 
1927  tho  former  gionp  was  \\ell  in  tho  load  A 
inaiked  incieaso  has  occuiied  in  the  group  of 
chemicals  and  allied  products,  which  wore  valued 


As  to  geographic  gioups  of  States,  the  greatest 
increase  in  value  of  products  during  the  period 
1914-27,  was  made  by  the  East  North  Central 
group,  including  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  value  of  tho  pioducts  pro- 
duced in  this  division  increased  $12,440,000,000 
during  the  13  years.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
including  New  York,  Now  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, ran  a  close  second  in  actual  increase.  Tho 
value  of  products  produced  in  this  territory  lose 
from  $8,0r>4,000,000  in  1914  to  $19,540,000,000  in 
1927,  an  increase  of  $11,480,000,000.  The  great- 
est relative  increase  for  any  diMsum  was  in  tho 
Pacific  States,  where  the  value  of  pioducts  lose 
fiom  $1,008,000,000  in  1909  to  $3,014,000,000  in 
1927.  This  was  followed  by  the  West  South 
Central  States  with  an  increase  tor  tho  same  10 
years  of  204  per  cent  The  New  England  and 
South  Atlantic  States  increased  tho  value  of  their 
output  by  $3,101,000,000  and  $2,945,000,000,  re- 
spectively, dining  tho  period. 

The  thiee  geographical  divisions,  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  East  North  Central,  con- 
tain the  puiicipul  inaniifnctuiing  industries 
This  teiritory,  \\hich  may  be  dosciibed  loughly 


TABLE   XV— CENSUS   OF   MANUFACTURES      SUMMARY   BY   GRAPHIC   DIVISIONS 
Scuice     LI     S    Bureau  of  Census 

[Figures   for   \vago   earners*   in   thousands,    value   of   products  and  value  added  by   manufacture   in   millions 

of  dollars] 


\V«ige  earners 
(average  number) 


Value  of  products 


"Value  added  by 
manufacture 


1914*    1925  6    1927        1914 


Geographic     Division 


Percentage  (hurige 

1914  to  1927 
Wiitfo         Value 
edi  ners    added  by 
1925  *       1927      1914°      1925*      1927     (awidgu     maim 

numhei)     faUure 


United  States 

7,0.  HO 

H..J82 

H.35.-} 

24,246 

62,668 

62,721 

9.K78 

26.771 

27,585 

-f-18  7 

-f-17l)  2 

New   England 

1  J  4  0 

1,122 

1,099 

2,927 

0,161 

fi,OUH 

1,209 

2,930 

2  <JHO 

-.$  6 

+  1348 

Middle  Atlantic 

2  ,  .J  i  (> 

2,401 

2  4dH 

H,()-»4 

19,40*) 

I().r340 

i,  57.  i 

H  727 

9,045 

+4  7 

+  108  2 

E.jst  North   Central 

l.fiHO 

2  ,{42 

2,  MO 

h  r>*2 

1«),0]7 

1H,()S8 

2  747 

8,201 

8,4b  5 

4-  17  5 

+208  I 

West  Noith   (Vntiul 

.1813 

411 

44H 

2,0  ?2 

1,696 

4',7.i:i 

d?4 

1,504 

1  502 

4-17  4 

+  146  3 

South  Atlciiitu 
Fust  South  Central 

2fi4 

H.5  J) 

H7t) 
'Jf.O 

701 

1,807 

1,K09 

M4 

766 

781 

-|-2h  2 
4   JO  0 

-f21")  3 
+  149  9 

West  South  Central 

212 

2fi4 

2(>7 

803 

2,r>43 

2,  199 

276 

824 

755 

-I  2fi  0 

+  174  0 

Mountain 

HI 

J  00 

Hry 

41H 

1,016 

9H1 

105 

.J58 

•ilil 

4-17  1 

+94  4 

I'tUlill 

2JO 

415 

429 

1,008 

.i,4>4 

3,011 

121 

1,414 

1,512 

+82  1 

+204  2 

a  The  figures  for  1911  are  not  sttutly  comparable  \\ith  later  years,  due  to  the  inclusion  in  this  jear  and  the 
exclusion  in  latei  APHIS  of  establishments  \\ith  products  valued  at  less  than  ,$5000  nnd  data  for  the  "Auto- 
mobile lepniiing"  and  "Poultry  killing  and  dressing"  industries 

6  The  iigurt's  for  1925  exclude  data  foi  the  "Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding"  industry  which  weie 
not  compiled  for  this  year. 


at  $1,527,000,000  in  1900,  at  $0,438,027035  in 
19~5,  and  ut  $0,404,014,348  in  1927.  Vehicles 
foi  land  trail  spoliation  show  the1  development  of 
the  automobile  industiy.  This  group  inci eased 
from  $502,000,000  in  1909  to  $4,0.r>9,000,000  in 
1919,  nn  increase  for  the  10  veais  of  022  pel  eent 
In  1927  the  value  of  autonioti\e  pioduets  piopcr 
was  $2,848,443,000,  while  the  value  of  all  land, 
air,  and  water  vehicles*  manufactured  was 
$4,702,378,130.  The  heavy  decrease  in  the  out- 
put of  the  liquor  and  beverage  group  since  1919 
coincides  with  the  establishment  of  prohibition 
and  the  cuitailmcnt  of  legitimate  liquor,  wine, 
and  beer  manufacture 

Manufacturing  Industries  by  States.  The 
statistics  of  manufactuie  by  individual  States 
are  to  be  found  in  the  aiticles  on  the  individual 
States  such  as  have  manufacturing  industries 
of  lelntive  importance.  Table  XTV  summarizes 
the  manufacturing  activities  of  the  &tate,  in 
1925;  Table  XV  summarizes  manufacturing  acti- 
vities in  the  vaiious  geographic  divisions  in  1914, 
1925,  and  1927. 


as  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  noith  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  pioduced  72  7  per 
cent  of  the  \alue  of  all  manutactuied  pioducts 
in  1909,  718  per  cent  in  1919,  and  71  per  cent  in 
1925  See  also  articles  MOTOR  VKIIICIKH,  FOOD 
\ND  NiiTKi'iioN,  IRON  AND  STEM,,  J'OOTS  AND 
SHOES;  LEATHKR,  KUBHKK,  SIIK.  SILK,  ARTIFI- 
CIAL ,  TEXTILE  MAN  UP  \rrrRrjvc;  WATER  POWER; 
PAPER  AND  WOOD  PMP,  SHIPPING;  Siirp- 
m  u  DING,  MOVING  PICTIRES,  Kxnio,  and  the 
section  Mawufarlurcs  in  the  aiticles  on  the  indi- 
vidual States. 

FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

The  World  War  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
foieign  trade  of  the  United  States  For  the  five 
pie-war  years,  1910  to  1914  inclusive,  the  average 
expoits  of  domestic  merchandise  amounted  to 
$2,130,000,000  per  year,  while  impoits  aveiaged 
$1,089,000,000.  During  the  next  fhe  years,  1915 
to  1920,  domestic  expoits  averaged  $0,101,000,- 
000  and  imports  $3,223,000,000  The  foreign 
trade  of  this  countiy  leached  its  maximum  in 
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TABLE  XVI— EXPORTS,  IMPORTS,  AND  BALANCE  OP  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Values  in  nuttton*  of  doU&rt) 


Merchandise  exports       Merchandise  imports 


Excess  of  exports  (+) 
or  imports  ( —  ) 


Years 

Per 

cent 

Mdse., 

im- 

Mer- 

Gold 

fold, 

Years  ended  June 

30—   Do- 

For- 

Total 

Free 

Duti- 

Total 

Per 

ports 

chan- 

and 

and 

mestic 

eign 

able 

cent 

to  ex- 

dise 

silver 

silver 

free 

ports 

1875-1879 

599 

14 

612 

142 

323 

466 

30  6 

760 

+147 

+27 

+174 

1880-1884 

794 

17 

811 

208 

477 

685 

303 

845 

+125 

-25 

+100 

1885-1889 

702 

13 

715 

228 

447 

675 

3J  8 

944 

+40 

+13 

+53 

1890-1894 

887 

16 

902 

383 

414 

797 

48  1 

88  3 

+  100 

+50 

+156 

1895-1899 

1,021 

19 

1,040 

341 

377 

718 

47  5 

69  0 

+  322 

+  10 

+332 

1900-1904 

1,403 

26 

1,429 

397 

522 

919 

43  2 

643 

4510 

+J7 

+527 

1905-1909 

1,707 

20 

1,733 

567 

690 

1,257 

45  1 

72  5 

+47b 

—  6 

+471 

1910-1914 

2,130 

35 

2,166 

906 

783 

1,689 

536 

780 

+477 

+38 

+515 

Years  ended,  Dec 

31  — 

1915-1920 

6,161 

101 

6,261 

2,160 

1,063 

3,223 

670 

515 

+3,039 

-85 

+2,953 

1921-1923 

4,078 

83 

4,162 

1,857 

1,28  L 

3,138 

59.2 

754 

+1,024 

—  407 

+617 

Years  ended  June 

30— 

1910 

1,710 

35 

1,745 

755 

802 

1,557 

48  5 

89  2 

+188 

+85 

+273 

1911 

2,014 

36 

2,049 

777 

750 

1,527 

50  9 

745 

+  522 

-32 

+490 

1912 

2,170 

34 

2,204 

882 

772 

1,653 

53  3 

75  0 

+551 

+26 

+577 

1913 

2,429 

37 

2,466 

98rt 

825 

1,813 

54  5 

735 

+  653 

+  39 

+692 

1914 

L',330 

35 

2,365 

1,128 

766 

1,894 

59  5 

80  1 

+471 

+70 

+641 

Years  ended,  Dec. 

31— 

1915 

3,493 

61 

3,555 

1,167 

611 

1,779 

65  6 

500 

+  1,776 

—  401 

+1,375 

191(> 

5,423 

bO 

5.4H.J 

1,612 

780 

2,392 

67  4 

43  b 

+3,091 

—  492 

+2,599 

1917 

6,170 

64 

0,234 

2.J36 

817 

2,952 

72  3 

47  4 

+3,281 

—  150 

—  3,131 

1918 

6,048 

101 

6,149 

2,230 

801 

3,031 

7,{  6 

49  3 

+3,118 

+160 

+3,278 

1919 

7,750 

171 

7,9'JO 

2,699 

1,206 

3,904 

60  1 

49  3 

+4,016 

+441 

+4,457 

1920 

8,080 

148 

8,228 

3,117 

2,161 

5,278 

50  1 

642 

+2,450 

—  69 

+2,880 

1921 

4,379 

106 

4,485 

1,562 

947 

2,509 

62  3 

55  9 

+1,476 

—  b79 

+  1,297 

1922 

3,765 

f>7 

3,832 

1,872 

1,241 

3,113 

60  I 

81  2 

+719 

-246 

+473 

1923 

4,091 

77 

4,168 

2,136 

1,656 

3,742 

5(>  3 

91  0 

+376 

-1396 

+  80 

1925 

4,819 

91 

4,010 

4,227 

8b  1 

+683 

^  1(>0 

+852 

1927 

4  759 

107 

4,8^ 

2,622 

1,563 

4,185 

62  6 

88  0 

+681 

+  15 

+589 

1928 

5,030 

99 

5,129 

4,091 

798 

+  1,038 

+411 

+1  449 

1920,  when  domestic  exports  totaled  $8,080,000,- 
000  and  imports  $5,278,000,000  Aftei  that,  the 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  declined,  amounting 
to  $3,705,000,000  for  expoits  and  $3,113,000,000 
for  imports  in  1922.  Foieign  trade  lecoveied 
gradually  from  the  depression  of  1922;  in  1927 
domestic  exports  totaled  $4,758,804,000;  imports, 
$4,184,742,000  In  1928  domestic  exports  totaled 
$5,030,000,000  and  imports,  $4,091,000,000 


In  order  to  understand  the  true  significance 
of  changes  in  the  value  of  trade,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  whether  they  are  caused  by  changes  in 
quantity,  fluctuations  of  price,  or  a  combination 
of  these  two  factors.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  periodic  studies  of  the  price  move- 
ments of  both  exports  and  imports  and  of  the 
quantitative  changes  in  the  trade.  The  most 
satisfactory  method  of  estimating  these  changes 


TABLE    XVII— INDEXES    OP    CHANGES    IN    QUANTITY,    PRICE,    AND    VALUE    OF    GENERAL 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP  UNITED  STATES  MERCHANDISE 


Year 


1913  taken  as  100: 
1913 
1921-1925 

1019 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
19U6 
1927 
1928 

1923-1025  taken  as  100- 
1913 
1921-1925 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1924 


Exports  of  United  States 
merchandise 


General  imports 


Quantity 

100 
123 

142 
137 
120 
112 
115 
130 
137 
146 
158 
165 


79 
96 

112 

108 

94 

88 

90 

102 

108 

115 

124 

130 


Price 

100 
144 

•223 
241 
150 
138 
146 
143 
144 
133 
124 
125 


100 

155 

167 

104 

95 

101 

99 

100 

92 

86 

86 


Value    Quantity 


100 
176 

317 
330 
179 
154 
167 
184 
197 
192 
194 
206 

55 
96 

173 

181 

98 

84 

92 

101 

108 

105 

107 

113 


100 
151 

125 
139 
120 
154 
161 
156 
166 
178 
180 
181 

62 
94 

78 

86 

75 

96 

100 

97 

103 

110 

112 

113 


Price 

100 
126 

174 
213 
117 
113 
132 
129 
142 
139 
130 
126 

75 
94 

130 

158 

87 

84 

98 

96 

106 

104 

96 

94 


Value 

100 
192 

218 
294 
140 
174 
212 
201 
236 
247 
233 
228 

46 

89 

101 

136 

65 

80 

98 

93 

109 

114 

108 

106 


Domestic 
whole- 
sale 
pnee 
index 

100 
142 

199 
221 
140 
139 
144 
141 
148 
143 
137 
140 


69 
99 

138 

153 
97 
96 

100 
97 

103 
99 
95 
97 
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is  by  the  calculation  of  price  indexes  which  are 
weighted  by  the  quantities  of  the  commodities 
entering  the  trade.  Changes  in  the  quantitative 
volume  of  trade  are  then  obtained  by  adjusting 
the  total  value  figures  by  these  price  indexes. 
Table  XVII  shows  indexes  of  both  price  and 
quantity  of  exports  and  imports,  respectively, 
calculated  in  this  manner.  The  recently  revised 
index  of  wholesale  prices,  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  included  in  Table 
XVII  for  comparative  purposes  and  all  indexes 
are  shown  on  both  a  pre-war  and  a  post-war 
base. 

Export  prices  more  than  doubled  during  the 
War  and  advanced  in  1920  to  a  peak  almost  two 


post-war  deflation  in  1922  was  much  sharper  and 
more  prolonged  than  in  the  case  of  exports.  As 
a  result  the  index  of  import  prices,  which  had 
shown  a  smaller  increase  during  the  War  than 
hat  of  exports,  in  1925  returned  to  approximately 
its  pre-war  relationship  with  exports.  During  the 
yeais  1925-28,  average  import  prices  showed  a 
considerable  decline  which  about  paralleled  that 
shown  by  exports  in  1926  and  1927.  The  com- 
modities which  showed  the  most  marked  de- 
creases in  price  after  1925  were  rubber,  sugar, 
silk,  wool,  and  tin.  Prices  of  hides  and  skins  and 
copper,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  net  increase 
during  this  period. 
Although  both  exports  and  imports  were  larger 


TABLE  XVIII—  FOREIGN  TKADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS* 

EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE 

(Values  in  million 

s  of  dollars) 

Crude  material 

Foodstuffs  in 

Foodstuffs  partly 

Manufactures  for 

Manufactures 

for  use  in 

crude  condition 

or  wholly 

UKC  in  further 

ready  for 

Year 

manufacturing 

and  food  animals 

manufactured 

manufactures 

consumption 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Value        of 

Value        of 

Value        of 

Value      of 

Value        of 

total 

total 

total 

total 

total 

1910 

566       33  1 

110         64 

259       152 

268        157 

499       29  2 

1911 

713       35  4 

103         5  1 

282       14  0 

309        15  4 

598       29  7 

1912 

723        33  3 

100          46 

319        147 

348        16  0 

672       31.0 

1913 

732        30  1 

182          7  5 

321        13  2 

409        16  8 

776       32.0 

1914 

793       34  0 

137          5  9 

293        126 

374        16  1 

725       31  1 

Average,   1910-1914 

705        33  1 

127          59 

295        13  8 

342        160 

654       30  7 

1915 

510        188 

507        18  7 

455        1  6  7 

356        13  1 

807       29  7 

1916 

536        12  0 

381          89 

599        14  0 

658        154 

1,998       46  8 

1917 

732        11  8 

532          8  5 

738        11  9 

1,191        19  1 

2,943        47  3 

1918 

897        15  4 

375          6  4 

1,154        19  8 

1,201        20  6 

2,185        374 

1919 

1,610        20  8 

678          8  8 

1,963       253 

922        1  1  9 

2,563        33  1 

1920 

1,871        23  2 

918        114 

1,117        138 

958        1  1  9 

3,205        39  7 

1921 

984       22  5 

692        15  8 

670        153 

399          9  1 

1,626        37  1 

1922 

981        26  1 

159        12  2 

588        15  6 

438        116 

1,292        34  3 

1923 

1,202        29  4 

257          6  3 

583        14  3 

564        13  H 

1,478        361 

1927 

1,193        25  1 

421           8  8 

463          9  7 

700        14  7 

1,982        41  0 

1928 

1,29.1        25  7 

293          5  8 

467          0  3 

717        14  } 

2,259       449 

•  The  sixth  group 

of   miscellaneous 

commodities   is   not  given   but   it  usually   comprises   less 

than    1    per 

cent  of  the  total 

TOTAL   IMPORTS 

(Values  in  millions 

of  dollars) 

Crude  material 
for  UM?  m 

Foodstuffs  in 
ciude  condition 

Foodstuffs  partly 
or  wholly 

Manufactures  for 
use  in  fuithpr 

Manufactures 
ready  for 

Year 

manufacturing 

and  food  animals 

manufactuied 

manufnctuies 

(onsumption 

Per  cent 

per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Value        of 

Value         of 

Value        of 

Value      of 

Value        of 

total 

total 

total 

total 

total 

1910 

566       36  4 

145          03 

1X2       11  7 

285        18  3 

368       23  6 

1911 

511        33  5 

181        11  8 

172        113 

288        18  8 

361        23  7 

1912 

556        33  6 

2.JO        139 

196        119 

294        178 

360        21  8 

1913 

635        35  0 

212        11  7 

194        107 

349        19  3 

408        22  5 

1914 

633        33  1 

248        131 

228        12  0 

319        169 

449        23  7 

Average  1910-1914 

580        34  4 

203        12  0 

194        115 

307        182 

389        23  I 

1915 

575        34  4 

224        13  4 

286        17  1 

237        142 

336       20  0 

1916 

949        43  2 

252        115 

311        141 

357        162 

312        142 

1917 

,110        41  7 

336        12  6 

343        129 

478        180 

377        14  2 

1918 

,230        41  8 

373        12  7 

380        129 

541        18  4 

403        13  7 

1919 

,674        42  9 

545        140 

556        142 

610        15(> 

493        12  7 

1920 

,7r>2        33  2 

578        109 

1,238        23  5 

803        152 

877        166 

1921 

853        34  0 

304        12  1 

369        14  7 

344        l,'l  7 

619        247 

1922 

,161         'M  3 

330        10  6 

387        12  4 

553        178 

663        21  3 

1923 

,389        36  6 

363          9  6 

530        140 

719        19  0 

770        20  3 

1927 

,601        38  3 

505        12  2 

451        10  8 

750        179 

879        21  0 

1928 

1,467        35  9 

550        134 

405          9  9 

763        18  6 

907        22  2 

and  one-half  times  as  high  as  in  1913.  A  drastic 
decline  followed  in  the  two  succeeding  years, 
but  there  was  a  moderate  recovery  in  1923.  After 
three  years  of  fairly  stable  prices  another  decline 
set  in  which  continued  through  1927.  This,  in 
turn,  was  followed  by  another  period  of  relative 
stability  in  1928,  as  increases  in  the  average 
prices  of  cotton  and  copper  about  offset  lower 

S  rices  of  wheat,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum  pro- 
ucts,  and  meats 

Import  prices  had  a  very  similar  trend  to  that 
shown  by  exports,  although  the  magnitude'  of  the 
changes  varied  somewhat.  The  recovery  from  the 


in  post-war  years  than  they  were  before  the  War, 
imports  expanded  much  more  than  exports,  both 
in  value  as  stated  and  in  volume.  This  change 
in  the  trend  of  trade  toward  a  closer  balance  be- 
tween exports  and  imports  was  largely  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  War  and  its  accompanying 
developments. 

The  great  expansion  of  United  States  indus- 
tries required  larger  supplies  of  raw  material, 
much  of  which,  such  as  silk  and  rubber,  must  be 
imported.  From  1923  to  1927,  the  rapid  economic 
return  of  the  United  States  to  normality  gave  it 
an  advantage  in  the  export  field,  thus  promoting 
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export  growth.  The  shift  of  the  United  States 
from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation  rendered  a 
large  favorable  balance  in  merchandise  trade  less 
necessary,  as  well  as  less  desirable,  in  some  res- 
pects, but  a  large  yearly  export  balance  was 
nevertheless  achieved. 


9.4  per  cent,  respectively,  in  1928.  In  the  same 
year,  Oceania  received  3.5  per  cent  and  Africa,  2.3 
per  cent,  while  Europe  took  only  46.3  per  cent. 
This  was  the  lowest  proportion  of  our  exports 
ever  sent  to  Europe  in  any  year  for  which  records 
are  available. 


TABLE  XIX— FOREIGN  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  GRAND  DIVISIONS 
(Values  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Total  Exports  Total  Imports 


1910-1914 

1922 

1928 

1910-1914 

1922 

1928 

Grand  Division 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent            Per  cent 

Value 

of  total 

Value  of  total 

Value 

of  total 

Value 

of  total 

Value 

of  total 

Value 

of  total 

Europe 

1,350 

f)2  3 

2,083      54  4 

2,375 

463 

836 

49  5 

991 

3]  8 

1,249 

30  5 

North    America 

501 

23  1 

915      239 

1,323 

33  7 

347 

20  6 

822 

264 

961 

25.3 

South   America 

321 

56 

226        5  9 

481 

9  4 

207 

12  2 

359 

11  5 

570 

13  7 

Asia 

121 

5  6 

449      11  7 

654 

12  7 

259 

15  3 

827 

2b  6 

1,169 

28.6 

Oceania 

48 

2  2 

102        2  7 

180 

3  5 

17 

1  0 

49 

1.6 

54 

1  3 

Africa 

25 

1  1 

56        15 

117 

2  3 

23 

1  3 

65 

2  1 

90 

2.2 

Total 

2,166 

100  0 

3,832    100  0 

5,129 

3000 

1,689 

1000 

8,113 

100  0 

4,091 

100  0 

The  increase  in  the  evports  of  manufactured 
products  is  evidenced  in  the  data  in  Table  XVITI. 
Hefore  the  War,  crude  materials  formed  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  both  exports  and  imports, 
while  manufactured  goods  ready  for  consumption 
formed  31  per  cent  of  exports  and  23  per  cent  of 
imports 

In  1928  manufactures  that  were  ready  for  con- 
sumption formed  over  44  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  and  crude  materials  only  25  per  cent. 
In  imports,  the  opposite  tendency  was  found, 


In  the  case  of  United  States  import  trade,  some 
50  per  cent  was  received  from  "Europe  before  the 
War.  In  1918  the  proportion  coming  from  that 
grand  division  fell  as  low  as  14  per  cent,  but 
later  it  increased,  amounting  to  31  8  per  cent  in 
1922  and  30.5  per  cent  in  1928.  The  proportion 
of  imports  from  North  American  countries  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  20  6  per  cent  for  the 
five  pre-war  years  to  23  5  per  cent  in  1928,  while 
those  from  Asia  amounted  to  153  and  28.6  per 
cent  for  the  same  periods.  Small  increases  oc- 


TABLE  XX — LEADING  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


(Values  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Country 


Total  Exports 
1910-1914  1922 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Value  of  total     Value  of  total 


Total  Imports 
1928  1910-1914  1922  1928 

Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 

Value   of  total  Value   of  total  Value  of  total  Value  of  total 


United   Kingdom 

5G8 

262 

856 

22  3 

847 

16  5 

279 

16  5 

357 

11  5 

348 

8  5 

France 

139 

C  4 

267 

7  0 

241 

4  7 

1  JO 

7  7 

143 

4  f> 

159 

3.9 

Belgium 

5* 

2  5 

102 

2  6 

112 

22 

40 

2  4 

54 

1  7 

75 

1.8 

Netherlands 

105 

4  8 

118 

3  1 

142 

2  8 

35 

2  1 

64 

2  0 

84 

2.0 

Germany 

a  04 

140 

316 

8  2 

467 

9  1 

176 

10  4 

117 

3  8 

222 

5.4 

Scandinavia 

83 

1  5 

100 

2  6 

126 

2  4 

20 

1  2 

53 

I  7 

72 

1  7 

Spain 

26 

1  2 

71 

1  9 

87 

1  7 

22 

1  3 

29 

9 

35 

09 

Italy 

60 

3  0 

151 

3  9 

162 

3  2 

51 

3  0 

64 

2  1 

102 

2  5 

Balkan    Countries 

5 

2 

30 

8 

52 

0  8 

14 

8 

35 

1  1 

36 

0  8 

Egypt 

2 

1 

8 

2 

11 

17 

1  0 

35 

1  1 

29 

Argentina 

47 

2  2 

96 

2  5 

179 

3  5 

3.{ 

1  9 

86 

2  8 

99 

2  4 

Brazil 

31 

1  5 

43 

1  1 

100 

2  0 

111 

6  6 

120 

3  9 

221 

5  4 

Chile 

11 

6 

22 

6 

40 

8 

23 

1  4 

60 

1  9 

75 

1  8 

Cuba 

G3 

2  9 

128 

3  S 

128 

2  5 

122 

7  2 

268 

8  6 

203 

5  0 

Mexico 

53 

2  5 

110 

29 

109 

2  3 

70 

42 

132 

4  2 

124 

3  0 

Canada 

315 

145 

577 

14  I 

916 

179 

117 

69 

364 

11  7 

489 

12  0 

China 

31 

1  4 

127 

3  3 

rt7 

3  2« 

38 

2  3 

152 

49 

140 

3  8« 

Japan    and    Chosen 

45 

2  1 

222 

5  8 

288 

5  6 

85 

5  0 

354 

11  4 

384 

9  4 

British    East   Indies 

14 

7 

37 

1  0 

12 

02 

91 

5  4 

205 

6  6 

204 

5  0 

Australia 

39 

1.8 

81 

2  1 

141 

2  8 

12 

7 

36 

1  1 

32 

0  8 

Total  of  20  countries 

1,953 

902 

3,460 

90  3 

4,297 

83  4 

1,488 

88  1 

2,727 

876 

3,133 

66  1 

0  Percentages  for  China  include  tiade  with  Hongkong  and  Kwangtung 


with  crude  materials  becoming  more  important 
than  formerly,  although  showing  a  gradual  de- 
cline after  1925 

Before  1914  only  two  of  the  six  grand  divi- 
sions were  important  purchasers  of  products 
from  the  United  States  These  were  Europe  and 
North  America,  which  together  in  the  five  pre- 
war years,  1910-14,  took  an  average  of  855  per 
cent  of  all  exported  goods.  Europe  alone  took 
02  3  per  cent ;  North  Amei  ica,  23  2  per  cent,  while 
5  ft  per  cent  each  went  to  South  America  and 
to  Asia,  2  2  per  cent  to  Oceania,  and  1.1  per  cent 
to  Africa  The  significant  change  after  the  War 
was  the  increased  proportion  going  to  Asia,  which 
in  1928  took  12.7  per  cent  of  all  exports.  The 
proportions  going  to  North  America  and  to  South 
America  also  increased,  amounting  to  25.7  and 


curred  in  the  proportion  of  imports  from  the  other 
three  grand  divisions 

The  individual  countries  of  most  importance 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  are 
shown  in  Table  XX.  The  five  countries  which 
have  been  the  most  important  purchasers  of  goods 
from  this  country  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan.  The 
United  Kingdom  took  an  average  of  26.2  per  cent 
of  our  total  exports  before  the  War  and  16.5  per 
cent  in  1928.  Canada  took  14.5  and  17.9  per 
cent  in  the  same  two  periods,  while  the  trade  with 
Germany  declined  from  14  per  cent  pre-war  to 
9.1  per  cent  in  1928.  Japanese  trade  increased 
from  2  1  per  cent  before  the  War  to  6.6  per  cent 
in  1928,  while  France  took  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  pre-war  years  and  4.7  per  cent  in  1928. 
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In  the  case  of  imports,  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Japan,  Cuba,  and  the  British  East 
Indies  were  of  most  importance.  The  propor- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom  declined  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  period,  while  that  from 
each  of  the  other  countries  mentioned  increased. 
Germany,  which  before  the  War  furnished  10.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  sent  only  5.4  per 
cent  in  1928. 

As  shown  in  Table  XXI,  unmanufactured  cot- 


imports  of  crude  materials,  which  was  the  most 
noteworthy  development  in  the  import  trade  of 
the  United  States  during  1928,  was  very  largely 
the  result  of  lower  average  prices  of  rubber  and 
silk,  but  it  was  accentuated  by  decreases  in  the 
quantity  of  leaf  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  and  furs 
imported.  See  also  the  articles:  SHIPPING; 
SHIPBUILDING;  PANAMA  CANAL. 

RAILWAYS 


ton  is  by  far  the  most  important  single  commodity 
exported  from  the  United  States.     Even  in  recent 
years,  when  quantity  export  was  smaller  than 

The   total    railway    mileage   operated    in   the 
United  States  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  according  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  262,091, 
including  1753  miles  of  American-owned  road  in 

TABLE    XXI—  EXPORTS    OF    LEADING 
COMMODITIES 

[In  millions  and  tenths  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Reexports  aie  not  included] 

Canada,  but  excluding  782  miles  in  Alaska,  and 
289  miles   in   Hawaii,     in    1912  the  mileage   in 
operation  \\as  249,852;  in  1916  (the  peak  year) 
it  was  260,381,  and  in  1922,  261,984.     After  the 

Value 
Commodity                   1910-    1921-    1927       1928 
1914"     192^ 

TABLE    XXIII—  RAILROAD    MILEAGE     (OWNED) 
IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    BY    STATES 

Cotton,  raw                               551  9      803  0     826  3      920  0 

Petroleum  and  products       127  7      405  1      485  9      525  5 
Automobiles,     parts     and 
accessories                               241      1772      3885      5002 
Machinery6                                15H  2      3210      4,16  3      4972 
Wheat,    including   flour         1062      11219      3248      1937 
Packinghouse    products        1511      286  2      1H7  H      187  2 
Iron  and  steel  mill  products     913      16«  8      1  60  "5      179  7 
Copper,  ore,   and  mfts           1212      129  H      1502      1098 
Tobacco,    raw                               418      1646      1197      154r> 
Cotton     manufactures              452      1311      1312      1347 
Fruits    and    nuts                         287        829      1217      129    J 
Sawmill    products                       66  0        Hr,  1      1076      1088 
Coal    and    coke                            557      1311      1097        995 
Iron  and   steel  advanced 
manufactures                          410        686        733        826 
Chemicals                                        218        562         72  <»         7r>  3 

New  England 
Maine 
New    Hampbhire 
Vermont 
Masbachubetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
Middle   Atlantic 
New   \ork 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
E     North    Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 

1900 
7,621 
1,915 
1,239 
1,012 
2,119 
212 
1,024 
20,708 
8,121 
2,257 
10,330 
41,006 
8,807 
6,471 
11,003 
8,195 

1910 
7,921 
2,248 
1,246 
1,100 
2,115 
212 
1,000 
21,980 
8,4JO 
2,260 
11,290 
44,928 
9,134 
7,420 
11,878 
9,021 

1920 
7,942 
2,295 
1,252 
1,077 
2,106 
211 
1,001 
22,293 
8,390 
2,352 
11,551 
44,904 
9,002 
7,426 
12,188 
8,734 

1927 
7,636 
2,198 
1,198 
1,057 
2,019 
196 
968 
21,919 
8,364 
2,294 
11,261 
43,684 
8,881 
7,182 
12,004 
8,261 

•Fiscal  ^  ears  ended  June  30 
*  Includes   office   appliances   and  printing   machinery 

Wisconsin 
W    North   Central 
Minnesota 

6,531 
42,988 
6,943 

7,475 
49,730 
8,669 

7,554 
52,180 
9,114 

7,356 
51,650 
8,827 

Iowa 

9,185 

9,755 

9,808 

9,760 

before  the  War,  the  rise  in  price  wafl  sufficient  to 
make  the  total  value  much  greater  than  before 
the    War.     Petroleum    and    its    products    ranked 

Missouri 
North   Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 

6,875 
2,731 
2,850 
5,685 

8,083 
4,201 
3,948 
6,067 

8,117 
5,311 
4,276 
6,166 

8,018 
5,274 
4,  2,*  5 
6,174 

second,  while  automobiles  and  parts  ranked  third 

Kansab 

8,719 

9,007 

9,388 

9,362 

as  early  as  1923,  although  befme  the  War  they 
were  of  veiy  much  smaller  relative  importance 

South   Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 

2J.362 
317 
1,376 

29,796 
335 
1,426 

32,380 
335 
1,436 

31,859 
332 
1,446 

Coal,   tobacco,   pork   products,   wheat   and   floin, 

Dist     Columbia 

32 

36 

36 

36 

copper,  and  lumber  weie  among  the  other  im- 

Virginia 
West  Virginia 

3,779 
2,228 

4,535 
3,601 

4,703 
3,996 

4,528 
4,007 

portant  exports. 

North   Carolina 

3,8,11 

4,932 

5,522 

5,223 

Table  XXII  shows  a  few  of  the  most  important 

South   Carolina 

2,818 

3,442 

,1,814 

3,744 

Georgia 

5,652 
3  299 

7,056 
4  432 

7,326 
5  212 

6,835 
5  708 

TABLE    XXIT  —  IMPORTS    OF   LEADING 

E    South  Central 

13',34.) 

1  7',074 

17,754 

17*,  5  63 

»                         COMMODITIES 

Kentucky 

3,060 

3,526 

3,<)129 

4,049 

Tennessee 

3,137 

3,816 

4,078 

4,063 

[In  millions   and  tenths  of  millions  of  dollars    Figures 

Alabama 

4,226 

5,226 

5,378 

5,185 

represent  General  Imports] 

Missisbippi 

2,920 

4,506 

4,369 

4,266 

W    South  Central 

16,898 

31,122 

32,072 

32,693 

Value 

Arkansas 

3,360 

5,  J06 

5,052 

4,873 

Commodity                  1910-    1921-    1927       1928 

Louisiana 

2,824 

5,554 

5,223 

4,790 

1914       1925 

Oklahoma 

828 

5,980 

6,572 

6,601 

S,lk,    raw                                       771      3481      3904      3680 

Texas 

9,886 

14,282 

36,125 

16,429 

Coffee                                            101  5      205  8      264  3      309  6 

Mountain 

17,130 

22  956 

2*5,170 

24,942 

Rubber    crude                             863      1929      3.J9  9      2449 

Montana 

3,010 

4,207 

5,072 

5,094 

Suffar.'cane                              1035      2954     2582      2070 

Idaho 

1,261 

2,179 

2,877 

2,909 

Paper  and   mfts                          107      10-52      1494      1564 

Wyoming 

1,229 

1,645 

1,931 

1,988 

Hides    and    skins                    1046        931      1128      1508 

Colorado 

4,587 

5,533 

5,519 

5,063 

Petroleum    and    products          63        908      in  4      1328 
Furs  and  mfts                           226        798      1356      1184 

New   Mexico 
Arizona 

3,075 
1,512 

3,0'12 
2,097 

2,072 
2,478 

2,998 
2,496 

Paper   base    stocks                    27  5        94  2      1136      1123 
Copper  (ore,  and  mfts  )          47  8        77  8        85  0       982 
Frits    and    nuts                      421        755        847        805 
Tin                                               415        565     1009        870 

Utah 
Nevada 
Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 

1,547 

909 
30,389 
2,914 
1,724 

1,986 
2,277 
14,932 
4,875 
2,285 

2,161 
2,160 
17,248 
5,587 
3,305 

2,194 
2,200 
17,183 
5,557 
3,362 

commodities    imported    into   the   United    States 
Of  these,  silk  and  coffee  are  in  the  first  rank. 

California 
Totals 

5,751 

7,772 

8,356 

8,264 

193,345 

240,439 

252,845 

249,131 

\JL     I/Ill Fit i     niijv     t&iMi     VIMH%-     «*•  *•      *"     w«.~     --•    •- •• 

with  rubber,  sugar,  paper,  and  hides  and  skins 
followed  in  their  oidcr  Kach  of  these  eommodi- 
ties  shows  a  large  increase  both  in  volume  and 
value  in  the  post-war,  compared  with  pre-war, 
years.  The  largest  increases  in  the  actual  quan- 
tity imported  occurred  in  the  case  of  paper, 
rubber,  and  silk.  The  decrease  of  $135,000,000  in 


beginning  of  tbe  World  War  in  1914,  railroad 
building  declined,  consisting  mainly  of  the  com- 
pletion of  unfinished  projects.  There  was  con- 
siderable abandonment  after  1920. 

Bailroad   Traffic.     Railroad   development   of 
late   years   has   reached   a    culmination   of   the 
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growth  in  mileage,  but  there  has  been  further  in- 
crease in  traffic.  Between  1890  and  1920,  the 
operated  mileage  increased  57  per  cent,  while  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  rose  from  492,000,- 
000  to  1,235,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  150  per 
cent.  The  number  of  passenger  miles  increased 


Equipment.  In  the  matter  of  equipment, 
the  railroads  showed  comparatively  small  in- 
creases after  1910.  In  that  year,  the  total  num- 
ber of  locomotives  in  service  on  the  steam  roads 
was  60,019,  while  at  the  end  of  1920,  the  number 
was  68,942,  and  on  Dec.  31,  1926,  only  66,816. 


TABLE  XXIV—  RAILROAD  TRAFFIC 

Item 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1927 

Number   passengers   carried 

576,881,251 

971,683,199 

1,234,862,048 

840,029,680 

Number  passengers  carried  one  mile 
Mileage   of   revenue   passenger   trains 

16,038,076,200 
363,469,596 

32,338,496,299 
549,015,003 

46,848,667,987 
661,633,392 

33,649,706,115" 
706,585,660 

Average  passengers  per  train 

41 

56 

80 

59  « 

Average  journey  per  passenger 

27  80 

33  50 

37  94 

40  55  • 

Tons    of    freight    carried 

1,081,983,  ,101 

1,849,900,101 

2,259,98,1,278 

2,510,054,113  » 

Tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile 

141,596,551,161 

255,016,910,451 

410,306,209,802 

432,013,979,030* 

Mileage  revenue  freight  trains 

492,543,526 

635,450,681 

607,508,144 

588,081,24Q« 

Average  tons  per  train 

270  86 

J80.38 

646  87 

702  41°» 

a  Class  I  steam  railways  only. 
6  Excludes    non-revenuo    freight. 

nearly  300  ]>or  cent  The  tons  of  freight  carried 
rose  from  (532,000,000  hi  1890  to  2,200,000,000 
in  1920,  or  more  than  250  per  cent,  while  the 
freight  ton-nules  inci  eased  432  per  cent.  The 
passenger  trallic  total  declined  after  1920  to  874,- 
589,000  for  J920.  The  freight  traffic  total  for 
1920  was  2,027,  492,000  tons,  not  greatly  ahead 
of  the  1920  figure.  Motor-vehicle  competition 
apparently  reduced  passenger  tiaflic  and  cap- 
tured part  of  the  freight  traffic  in  certain  re- 
munerative classes  The  Panama  Canal  route 
competed  for  coast-to-coast  freight 


In  tractive  power,  the  average  steam  locomotive 
had  increased  from  27,282  pounds  in  1910  to  41,- 
886  pounds  in  1920.  In  total  tractive  power, 
therefoie,  the  locomotive  equipment  in  1920 
showed  a  gain  of  over  50  per  cent,  compared  with 
1910. 

The  number  of  passenger  cars  increased  from 
47,179  in  1910  to  50,855  in  1926;  freight  cars 
increased  from  2,148,478  in  1910  to  2,403,967  in 
1926. 

Finances.  As  a  result  of  the  demand  made 
upon  the  roads  during  the  \\ar,  including  opera- 


TABLE   XXV— SUMMARY   OF  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC   MOVEMENT  ON   RAILROADS   BY 


PRINCIPAL,  GROUPS 


Commodity  group 
Products  of  agriculture 
Animals   and  pioductb 
Products  of  mines 
Products   of   forests 
Manufactured    and   miscellaneous 
Merchandise  L    C.  L. 

Total 


1910 

78,737 

20,294 

544,504 

113,011 

175,397 

36,421 

968,464 


OF   COMMODITIES 

Thousands   of   Tons 
Oi  iff  mating  on  Road 

1915                   1918                     1920  1927° 

113,040                116,051                110,840  113,343 

2b,GGO                 35,777                 26,595  26,002 

556,582               734,796               712,154  713,402 

9.1,971                 97,256               100,766  99,351 

163,988               226,077               251,864  291,073 

48,163                  53,387                 53,202  38,440 

1,002,404           1,263,344           1,255,420  1,281,611 
Total   Freight   Carried 


Commodity  group 
Products   of   agriculture 
Animals  and   products 
Products   of   mines 
Products  of  forests 
Manufactured    and    miscellaneous 
Merchandise  L    C    L 

Total 

1910 
160,402 
38,625 
942,066 
193,240 
339,392 
71,601 

3015 
221,916 
45,254 
951,041 
171,735 
326,092 
81,275 

1918 
228,322 
61,405 
1,263,503 
192,617 
463,011 
98,368 

1920 
220,050 
44,854 
1,209,098 
190,580 
404,556 
89,901 

1927° 
221,385 
46,696 
1,272,304 
102,774 
564tf>43 
65,838 

1,745,325 

1,797,312 

2,307,226 

2,251,038 

2,363,639 

fur   1927  lire  foi    Clasn  I  stoum  luilwttys  onh 


TABLE    XXVI — RAILROAD    FINANCES 

SUMMARY    Or    RKPORTB    OF    CLASS    1     ROADS,     I  K  ,    ROADS 

WITH     ANNUAL    OPT  KVTINtt    REVENUES    ABOVE 

$1,000,000 


tion  under  government  management  and  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  in  the  reconstruction  period, 
the  railroads  of  the  United  Stales  suffeied  fi- 
nancially. The  total  railroad  capital,  outstand- 
ing, including  stocks  and  bonds,  amounted  to 


(Millions  of  dollars) 
Item                           ioin      IOIK 

1  Q2fl 

1927 

$18,41 

7,000,000     in 

1910.     By     191 

5    this    had 

Revenue: 
Freight 

1,926 

2,038 

J.9_rVs 

4,324 

4,790 

TABLE   XXVIT  —  RAILROAD   EMPLOYEES     AVER- 
AGE  NUMBER  AND  COMPENSATION 

Passenger 

629 

646 

1,287 

1,346 

Other 

196 

226 

614 

Average  number       Total  annual 

Average  com- 









Year 

of  employees 

compensation 

pensation  per 

Total  operating 

2,751 

2,910 

6,255 

6,136 

employee 

1900 

1,017,658 

$    577,264,841 

$    567 

Expense 

1910 

1,699,420 

1,143,725,306 

673 

Maintenance  of  way 

369 

382 

1,031 

869 

1915 

1,491,849 

1,236,305,445 

829 

Equipment 

413 

510 

1,593 

1,219 

1918 

1,841,575 

2,613,813,851 

1,419 

Transportation 

916 

1,032 

2,902 

2,137 

1919 

1,913,422 

2,843,128,432 

1,486 

Other 

125 

140 

304 

349 

1920 

2,022,832 

3,681,801,193 

1,820 



—  —  — 

_____ 

. 

1921 

1,660,617 

2,765,236,353 

1,665 

Total  operating 

1,823 

2,064 

5,830 

4,574 

1P22 

1.645,244 

2,669,180,772 

1,622 

1927  a 

1,735,105 

2,910,182,848 

1,677 

Net  operating  revenue 

928 

846 

395 

1  562 

Net    income 

379 

355 

58 

'672 

a  Fierurefl   for   1927 

are  for  Class  I   steam  railways, 

en  *" 

CUIJJIUJT     O<J     pel 

cent  o*  All  railway  —•——  ~—~ 

wui.jk.aiB. 
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increased  to  $21,128,000,000,  a  gain  of  $2,711,- 
000,000.  During  the  next  five  years,  the  gain 
was  only  $663,000,000.  The  total  in  1926  was 
$23,677,000,000.  In  1910,  the  total  dividend  and 
interest  payments  amounted  to  $805,000,000,  but 
in  1920  to  less  than  $759,000,000,  and  in  1926  to 
$1,055,000,000. 

The  largest  single  item  of  expense  in  the  rail- 
road budget  was  that  for  wages.  In  1910  the 
average  number  of  employees  on  the  railroads 
was  1,699,000,  the  payroll,  $1,144,000,000,  which 
was  an  average  of  $673  per  employee.  In  1920 
the  number  of  employees  was  2,022,832,  while 
the  payroll  had  increased  more  than  200  per  cent, 
or  to  $3,681,801,000,  and  average  annual  com- 
pensation was  $1820.  After  that,  with  the  rail- 
roads under  private  management,  there  was  some 
decrease,  but  in  1926  employees  numbered  1,821,- 
804  and  compensation  was  $2,946,114,000  (total), 
and  $1656  (average). 

HISTORY 

Wilson  Administrations.  President  Wilson 
was  inaugurated  on  Mar.  4,  1913,  the  first  Demo- 
cratic President  since  Cleveland.  He  was  re- 
elected  in  1916.  During  his  two  terms  in  office, 
he  selected  for  his  official  family  the  following 
men:  Secretary  of  State  W.  J.  Bryan  (to 
1915),  Robert  Lansing  (to  1920),  B.  Colby; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy:  W.  G.  McAdoo,  C. 
Glass,  D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  War:  L.  M 
Garrison,  N.  D.  Baker,  Attorney  General  J.  C. 
Me  Reynolds,  T.  W.  Gregory,  A.  M.  Palmer; 
Postmaster  General,  A.  S.  Burleson ;  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  J.  Daniels;  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. F.  K.  Lane,  J.  B.  Payne;  Seeretarv  of 
Agriculture  D.  F.  Houston,  E  T  Meredith, 
Seeietaiy  of  Coinmeice  W.  C.  Hedlield,  .1.  W. 
Alexander,  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  B.  Wilson. 

Domestic  Legislation — A  Democratic  Con- 
gress under  the  leadership  of  Wilson  accom- 
plished much  of  impoitance  in  the  country's 
domestic  affans. 

Tariff  Revision. — Shortly  after  his  election, 
President  Wilson  called  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
into  session  (Apr.  7,  1913)  to  levise  the  tariff 
downward.  Wilson,  believing  in  a  closer  lela- 
tionship  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government,  delivered  his  message 
to  Congiebs  peisonally,  thereby  breaking  a  pre- 
cedent which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
elder  Adams  The  leadership  in  the  tariff  re- 
vision was  taken  by  Oscar  Underwood,  of  Ala- 
bama, the  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee. 

The  Tariff  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  with- 
out any  special  difficulty,  but  the  Democratic 
majority  of  six  in  the  Senate  was  scarcely  large 
enough  to  pass  it  in  toto.  The  usual  bargaining 
and  corn  promises  followed.  The  Undeiwood  Act 
as  finally  parsed  made  an  aveiage  reduction  of 
26  per  cent  on  the  figures  of  1907.  The  protective 
system  was  maintained  although  an  attempt  was 
made  to  allow  a  model  ate  amount  of  foreign 
competition.  The  duty  on  958  articles  was  re- 
duced, on  307  it  remained  unchanged,  and  on  86 
(mainly  in  the  chemical  schedule)  it  was  laised. 
Theie  was  to  be  no  duty  on  wool  after  Dec.  1, 
1913;  the  duty  on  sugar  was  to  be  gradually 
reduced  and  taken  off  completely  on  May  1,  1916; 
duties  on  woolens  and  cottons  were  heavily  re- 
duced. The  sugar  provisions  were  never  com- 
pletely carried  out  owing  to  the  international 
situation.  An  important  feature  of  the  tariff 
bill  was  the  income-tax  provision  which  was  made 


possible  by  the  Sixteenth  Amendment,  which  was 
proclaimed  in  effect  Feb.  26,  1913.  The  law 
provided  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  incomes  ovei 
$3000  ($4000  in  the  case  of  married  persons), 
with  an  additional  1  per  cent  on  incomes  of 
$20,000  to  $50,000;  an  additional  2  per  cent  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $75,000;  3  per  cent  between 
$76,000  and  $100,000;  4  per  cent  between  $100,- 
000  and  $250,000;  5  per  cent  between  $250,000 
and  $500,000;  and  6  per  cent  above  $500,000. 
The  tariff  board  which  had  been  created  by  the 
Republicans  was  allowed  to  lapse  by  the  Demo- 
ciats,  but  was  revived  in  1916  by  the  appointment 
of  a  bipaitisan  commission  of  six  members  for 
12-year  teims.  See  TARIFF  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  and  TAXATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Federal  Reserve  System. — As  soon  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  tax  iff  was  out  of  the  way,  Congress 
and  the  President  tinned  their  attention  to 
banking  and  cunency.  The  result  was  the  pas- 
sage in  December,  1913,  of  the  Federal  Reseive 
Act.  This  act  continued  the  prohibition  of  the 
issuance  of  State  bank  notes;  it  put  the  control 
of  the  system  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  Federal 
officials  known  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
it  created  12  Federal  banks;  to  one  or  another  of 
these  institutions,  eveiy  National  bank  had  to 
become  affiliated;  other  banks  were  allowed  to 
become  inembei  s ;  to  provide  for  elasticity  of  cur- 
lency,  the  act  pei  nutted  the  issuance  of  paper 
money  backed  up  largely  by  sound  commercial 
paper.  (See  FINANCE  AND  BANKING.)  In  order 
to  relieve  the  situation  of  the  farmeis,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  was  supplemented  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  of  191  (J.  Under  this  law,  farm- 
loan  associations  were  formed  in  designated 
areas  under  conditions  prescribed  in  the  law,  their 
inembeis  being  boi  rowers  only.  The  borrowers 
might  obtain  loans  under  specified  conditions  and 
reductions  as  to  size,  security,  and  valuation  of 
the  land.  See  AGRICULTURAL  CKEDIT. 

Anti-trust  Legislation. — President  Wilson  ap- 
peared bcfoie  Congress  on  Jan.  14,  1914,  and  in 
intioducimj  the  question  of  tiust  regulation,  he 
ui^ed  that  the  problem  be  appi  cached  in  a 
friendly  uay  "m  a  common  effoit  to  squaie  busi- 
ness methods  with  both  public  opinion  and  the 
law."  Despite  this  statement,  \\  ilson  said  that 
it  was  the  puipose  of  the  Demociats  "to  destroy 
monopoly  and  maintain  competition  as  the  only 
effective  instiument  of  business  liberty."  Two 
impoitant  acts  were  passed  in  connection  with 
trust  regulation,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission* 
Act  of  Sept.  14,  1914,  and  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act  of  October  15.  The  first  law  created 
a  commission  of  live  persons  to  carry  out  the 
anti-trust  laws  and  to  pi  event  unfair  methods 
of  competition.  The  Clayton  Act  prevented 
price  discrimination,  acquisition  of  stock  in  com- 
peting companies,  interlocking  directorates,  and 
the  so-called  "government  by  injunction."  In 
1918  a  further  trust  act  piovided  that  the  anti- 
tiust  acts  should  not  apply  to  companies  en- 
gaged in  export  tiade.  See  TRUSTS. 

Labor  Legislation. — The  Clayton  Act  contained 
very  important  piovisions  concerning  labor. 
Human  labor  ^us  declaied  not  to  be  a  com- 
modity, and  therefoie  labor  and  agricultural  or- 
ganizations could  not  be  considered  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade.  Injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes wcie  f 01  bidden  unless  necessary  to  prevent 
irreparable  injury  to  property  rights  for  which 
theie  \*as  no  remedy  at  law.  Strikes,  picketing, 
and  boycotting  were  declared  not  to  contravene 
any  Fedeial  law.  Finally,  cases  of  contempt  of 
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court  were  to  be  tried  by  jury,  except  when  the 
offense  was  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

In  1915  the  La  Follctte  Reamen's  Act  was 
passed.  This  required  a  language  test,  namely, 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  crew  on  American-owned 
or  operated  vessels  should  "understand  any  or- 
ders given  by  the  officers  of  such  vessel";  that 
65  per  cent  of  the  deck  crews  employed  on  Amer- 
ican vessels  should  ultimately  be  able  seamen, 
having  passed  physical  and  professional  exami- 
nations by  government  officers;  made  less  serious 
the  oflense  of  desertion  by  members  of  the  ship's 
crew  under  special  conditions,  required  half  pay- 
ment ot  wages  to  the  crew  in  eveiy  poit;  and 
required  refusal  of  clearance  to  a  vessel  on  in- 
formation of  nonconiphance  in  certain  particu- 
lars This  Inw  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  force 
through  its  loose  phraseology  and  diverse  con- 
structions put  on  it  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Arner  ican  shipowners  claimed  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  moot  foreign  competition 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  would  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  business. 

In  11)10  the  Adamson  Eight-hour  Law  was 
passed,  affecting  lailway  labor.  This  act  was 
virtually  forced  on  Congress  by  the  threat  of  a 
great  stnke  by  the  four  railway  brothei hoods. 
The  chief  provision  of  this  act  was  that  from 
»Jaii  J,  1917,  employees  engaged  in  train  opera- 
tion on  intei -State  steam  rnilioads  exceeding  100 
miles  in  length  should  be  paid  their  present 
daily  v\uge  for  the  first  eight  hours  and  should 
be  paid  pro  ratu  for  ov  PI  tune  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  time  and  n  half,  which  was  demanded 
b\  the  brothei  hoods  A  commission  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Piesident  to  report  back  to 
Congiess  on  the  wage  increase  by  Nov.  1,  1917. 
See  RAILKOXDS 

Further  labor  moo  sines  of  importance  pro- 
vided foi  compensation  for  Federal  employees 
injured  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  the 
prohibition  of  child  labor  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  an  eight-hour  day  ior  Alaskan  coal 
miners.  Foi  the  vicissitudes  of  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  President  Wilson  and  Congress  to 
regulate  child  labor  through  the  Federal  control 
over  interstate  commerce  and  taxation,  see 
CHILD  LAHOR  In  1917  Congress  passed  an  act 
appropriating  millions  of  dollars  to  the  various 
States  in  aid  of  vocational  education.  See  EDU- 
CATION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Prohibition  Amendment  —  For  a  complete  ac- 
count of  this  amendment,  including  its  intio- 
duction  and  passage  in  Congress,  its  ratification 
by  the  scveial  States,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Volstead  Enforcement  Act,  see  PKOHITIITION 

Woman  Suffrage  Amendment. — See  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Policies.  Philip- 
pines. As  the  question  of  the  independence  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  had  figured  very  impor- 
tantly in  Democratic  platforms  since  1900,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  continually  urged  on  Congress  the 
advisability  of  giving  the  islands  greatei  self- 
government  and  of  definitely  promising  them 
their  independence.  The  result  was  the  Jones 
Organic  Act,  passed  in  1910,  which  declared  in 
its  preamble  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  islands  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  should 
have  been  established.  The  Jones  measure  abol- 
ished the  old  commission  and  provided  foi  an 
Upper  House  elective  for  all  but  two  members 
The  suffrage  was  extended  to  all  males  who 
spoke  and  wrote  a  native  dialect.  Formerly,  the 


vote  was  limited  to  some  225,000  inhabitants. 
Under  the  Jones  Bill,  800,000  could  vote.  See 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Porto  Rico. — In  1914  President  Wilson,  by 
executive  order,  di lectori  that  the  Porto  Rican 
Council  be  changed,  so  that  natives  should  have 
a  majority  The  question  of  citizenship  was 
settled  on  Mar.  2,  1917,  when  President  Wilson 
signed  a  Porto  Rieun  civil-government  bill  that 
extended  the  suffrage,  gi  anted  an  elective  Upper 
House,  and  confeired  full  Ameiican  citizenship 
on  all  inhabitants.  See  POKTO  Rico 

Alaska — On  Mar.  2,  1914,  an  act  authorizing 
the  President  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
railroads  in  Alaska  not  exceeding  1000  miles  in 
length,  at  an  expenne  not  exceeding  $35,000,000, 
was  approved.  The  line  was  built  during  the 
years  1915-23.  See  ALASKA 

The  Caribbean  — Although  the  Democrats  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  gi  anting  a  greater  degree 
oi  fieedorn  to  the  American  colonies,  they  never- 
theless gieatly  expanded  the  doctrine  of  Roose- 
velt in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America  by 
knitting  more  closely  the  financial  and  economic 
ties  which  bound  the  United  States  to  these  Span- 
ish icpubhcs,  and  \irtuallv  established  protec- 
torates ovei  several  of  them  This  policy  was 
contrary  to  that  which  many  believed  the  Demo- 
crats would  follow  (See  (V»A  and  PANAMA.) 
Roosevelt's  financial  supervision  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  superseded  by  a  virtual  protectorate 
during  Wilson's  administration.  American  Ma- 
rines were  landed  in  1914  to  "oversee"  the 
elections.  In  19KJ  the  entire  country  was  occu- 
pied by  American  mihtaiy  foi  cos  The  govern- 
ment and  laws  of  the  country  were  suspended, 
and  the  Ameiican  Marines  maintained  a  mihtaiy 
admmistiation  until  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional civil  government  in  1922  See  SANTO 
DOMINGO 

Haiti  fell  under  American  domination  as  a 
lesult  of  revolution  in  191,").  American  ma- 
rines were  landed  to  restore  order.  By  teims  of 
a  treaty  virtually  forced  on  the  Republic,  the 
control  of  the  finances  and  the  constabulary  was 
taken  over  bv  American  officers,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  "the  United  States  government 
has  no  purpose  of  aggression  and  is  entirely  dis- 
interested in  promoting  this  protectorate."  The 
occupation  was  continued  until  1924.  See  HAITI, 
under  History. 

A  iraragua  — For  the  terms  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  protectorate  m  1910  arid  later  in- 
tervention, see  NICARAGUA,  under  History. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  this 
extended  American  influence  in  the  Caribbean 
was  the  piotection  of  the  Panama  Canal  In 
consonance  with  this  policy,  the  American  gov- 
ernment purchased  the  Danish  West  Indies  in 
1917  See  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  see  also  CFTNTRAL 
AMERICAN  UNION.  See  NICARAGUA  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  acquisition  of  a  naval  base  in  Fonseca 
Bay  and  a  99-year  lease  on  the  Corn  Islands. 

Panama  Canal  Tolls  Art. — President  Wilson 
by  exercising  his  power  as  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  secured  the  repeat  of  the  Canal 
Tolls  Act  which  had  been  passed  in  the  latter 
part  of  Taft's  administration.  The  issue  had 
arisen  because  of  the  protest  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  Hay-Paunceforte  Treaty  had  been  vio- 
lated by  the  exemption  of  Amerrcan  coastwise 
ves.snls  from  paying  tolls.  For  the  treaty  with 
Colombia,  see  COLOMBIA,  under  History 

Mexico  — President  Wilson  inherited  a  jum- 
bled Mexican  situation  from  his  Republican  pre- 
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decessor.  After  the  murder  of  Madero  in  1913, 
the  country  was  torn  into  factions,  and  civil 
strife  was  prevalent  under  the  leadership  of 
Huerta,  Zapata,  Villa,  and  Carranza.  The  last 
was  succeeded  by  Ohregon.  Although  President 
Wilson  shortly  after  his  inauguration  announced 
a  policy  of  "watchful  waiting,"  he  was  embroiled 
in  two  serious  conflicts  with  Mexico,  the  Tampico 
and  Columbus  affaire.  The  tendering  of  their 
good  offices  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile 
averted  a  serious  conflict  in  the  former  instance. 
Sec  MEXICO,  under  History. 

The  Far  East. — Relations  witii  Japan  were 
strained  by  the  passage  of  laws  oy  the  State  of 
California  prohibiting  the  ownership  of  lands  by 
aliens  who  could  not  be  naturalized.  Japan  pro- 
tested against  the  discrimination  and  the  viola* 
tion  of  treaty  rights,  and  the  President  sent 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan  to  California  in  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  a  change  in  the  State  legislation, 
without  success.  The  countries  exchanged  notes 
and  a  modus  Vivendi  was  finally  arranged  where- 
by the  United  States  agreed  to  test  the  laws  in 
the  courts,  and  Japan  made  promises  as  to 
futuie  immigration.  In  1917  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  and  Viscount  Ishii,  special  Ambassador 
from  Japan,  concluded  an  important  agreement 
concerning  American  relations  in  the  Oiient. 
The  United  States  admitted  the  interest  of 
Japan  in  China,  but  both  countries  agreed  to 
oppose  the  acquisition  by  any  country  of  special 
rights  in  China  which  would  tend  to  impair  her 
integrity  and  sovereignty.  (See  JAPAN,  under 
History;  IMMIGRATION  )  On  May  2,  1914,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  recognized  the  Republic  of  China. 
See  CHINA 

Dependencies.  For  the  outlying  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  see  the  articles-  ALASKA, 
GUAM,  HAWAII,  PHILLIPPINKS  ;  PORTO  Rico, 
SAMOA,  AMERICAN;  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Matters  pertaining  to  American  activities  are 
also  discussed  in  the  following  articles  FISH- 
ERIES, FINANCE  AND  BANKING;  TELEPHONY;  TE- 
LEGRAPHY, ELECTRIC  MOTORS  IN  INDISTRY; 
ELECTRIC  POWER  TRANSMISSION;  AERONAUTICS; 
ARMIES  AND  ARMY  ORGANIZATION;  NAVIES  OF 
THE  WORLD  ,  EDUCATION  ,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, LAW,  PROGRESS  OF  THE  See  also  the 
separate  articles  of  the  American  religious  de- 
nominations, universities  and  colleges,  and  the 
important  cities. 

World  War.  The  World  War,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  which  the  United  States  promptly  de- 
clared its  neutrality,  had  immediate  important 
economic  and  legislative  effects  on  the  country. 
In  August,  1914,  a  bill  was  passed  admitting 
foreign-built  ships  to  the  American  registry  with 
certain  lestrictions  as  to  coastwise  trade.  A 
War  Risk  Insurance  Act  was  adopted,  providing 
for  emergency  insurance  for  ships.  It  was 
promptly  seen  that  the  stopping  of  a  large  part  of 
the  impoits  would  curtail  the  revenues  and  pro- 
duce a  deficit.  To  prevent  this  development,  an 
emergency  revenue  bill  was  passed,  providing  for 
an  increased  internal-revenue  taxation  system 
The  election  of  1914  had  for  its  issues  the  new 
tariff  law  and  the  record  of  the  President  The 
Democrats  were  successful  in  retaining  their  ma- 
polities  in  Congress,  but  they  were  reduced  in  the 
House,  alignment  being  232  Democrats,  194 
Republicans,  and  7  Progressives  In  the  Senate, 
the  number  of  Democrats  was  increased  to  53. 
The  War  greatly  increased  the  export  tiade, 
especially  in  foodstuffs  and  munitions.  Nearly 
all  of  this  went  to  the  Allies,  since  German  ship- 


ping had  been  practically  driven  from  the  sea. 
To  meet  the  demand  for  more  shipping,  the  Pres- 
ident introduced  in  December,  1914,  the  request 
for  a  ship-purchase  bill.  The  proposition 
evoked  such  opposition  that  the  Republicans,  in 
February,  1915,  in  a  prolonged  filibuster  in 
which  they  were  aided  by  seven  Democrats,  de- 
feated it.  As  the  United  States  was  the  leading 
neutral,  the  exigencies  of  war  were  bound  to 
affect  her  rights  on  the  high  seas.  Before  the 
War  had  lasted  very  long,  intucate  complications 
developed  with  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
(For  details,  see  WAR,  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE.)  To 
Germany,  Secretary  Bryan  sent  a  note  declar- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  hold  her  to 
"strict  accountability,"  and  to  Great  Britain  a 
firm  protest  against  the  prevention  of  legitimate 
Ameiican  trade  by  means  of  illegal  blockade,  in- 
terference with  mail,  and  vexatious  delays  in 
prize  proceedings  Deep  irritation  had  been 
caused  by  the  destniction  of  the  steamer  (}ul- 
fltqht  by  a  German  submarine  and  by  the  seizure 
of  the  Wilhelmma  and  Dacia  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  The  United  States,  however,  was 
horrified  when,  on  Mav  7,  1915,  the  Lusitania 
was  torpedoed  without  warning  and  more  than 
1000  persons,  including  114  Americans,  lost  their 
lives.  On  May  13,  Wilson  Kent  to  Geimany  a 
strong  note  demanding  a  disavowal  of  the  act 
and  indemnity  for  the  violation  of  American 
rights.  A  strong  paity  demanded  war,  and  there 
developed  an  agitation  for  military  preparation. 
A  large  number  of  AmencaiiH  of  German  birth 
and  descent,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  the 
United  States  should  preserve  neutrality  by  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  munitions,  which  because 
of  the  control  of  the  sea  went  to  the  Allies  ex- 
clusively Notes  were  interchanged,  and  the 
tone  of  the  American  notes  became  more  in- 
sistent, until  on  September  1,  Germany  declared 
that  liners  were  not  to  be  sunk  without  warning 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  cases  of  the  Nebraska^, 
and  the  Arabic,  disavowed  on  October  5,  had 
arisen  and  depended  on  sepaiate  negotiations, 
this  announcement  was  hailed  as  a  Wilson  vic- 
torv  There  remained  the  necessity  for  Germany 
to  disavow  the  sinking  of  the  lAisilama  and  to 
indemnify  American  citizens.  Wilson's  position 
in  the  correspondence  had  caused  the  resigna- 
tion of  Secretary  Bryan  (June),  who  uiged  that 
Americans  should  be  \varned  to  remain  off  pas- 
senger ships  of  the  warring  nations  In  the 
meanwhile,  among  German  sympathizers  many 
plans  were  made  for  intei  fer'mg  with  the  sup- 
plies to  the  Allies  by  fomenting  labor  disturb- 
ances; plots  were  formed  and  executed,  involving 
the  explosion  of  bombs  in  factories  and  on  steam- 
ships. The  Austiian  Ambassador,  Dumba,  was 
implicated,  and  his  recall  was  demanded  on 
Sept  9,  1915  Attaches  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen, 
of  the  Geiman  Embassy,  had  a  similar  fate  on 
December  3. 

In  December,  1915,  the  President's  message 
was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  championship 
of  military  prepaiedness,  although  the  year  be- 
foie  he  had  opposed  those  who  would  turn  Amer- 
ica into  an  armed  camp.  In  February,  1916, 
Secietary  of  War  Garrison  resigned,  alleging 
that  President  Wilson  had  not  supported  his 
plan  of  national  defense.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Newton  D.  Baker  (qv  ),  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In 
December,  1915,  the  sinking  of  the  Persia  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  again  brought  the  controversy 
over  submarine  warfare  to  the  fore.  While  nego- 
tiations were  pending  over  this  incident,  the 
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channel  boat  Sussex  was  torpedoed  with  a  loss  of 
more  than  100  lives;  the  Sussex  was  strictly  a 
passenger  vessel  and  unarmed.  The  question  of 
arming  merchantmen  for  defense  presented  a 
serious  problem.  A  resolution  warning  Ameri- 
cans not  to  sail  on  armed  merchantmen,  presented 
in  Congress,  failed  to  pass.  On  Apr.  14,  1916, 
the  United  States  government  demanded  that 
submarine  warfare,  as  it  affected  neutrals,  be 
abandoned  under  a  penalty  of  a  break  in  dip- 
lomatic relations.  For  the  German  reply,  see 
WOBLD  WAB,  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE. 

Election  of  1916.  In  191G  Charles  E. 
Hughes  and  Woodrow  Wilson  were  the  candi- 
dates nominated  f 01  the  Pi  esidency  by  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  conventions,  respectively. 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall 
were  the  vice-presidential  nominees.  An  ele- 
ment of  the  Progressive  Party  nominated  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  for  President,  but  he  declined,  and 
supported  Hughes.  Wilson  was  reelected  by  an 
extremely  small  margin,  and  the  issue  was  in 
doubt  for  several  days.  It  was  decided  only  by 
his  success  in  winning  the  electoral  vote  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  electoral  vote  stood  277  for  Wilson, 
254  for  Hughes.  The  popular  vote  was  9,128,- 
837  for  Wilson,  8,530,380  for  Hughes.  The  sur- 
prising thing  about  this  election  was  the  fact 
that  Wilson  was  able  to  be  elected  without  car- 
rying New  York,  or  any  other  of  the  large  East- 
ern States.  In  the  House,  217  Republicans  were 
elected,  212  Democrats,  and  0  from  other  parties. 
In  the  Senate,  the  Democrats  retained  their  ma- 
jority, which  was  cut  from  14  to  12. 

The  War  Again.  Throughout  191(5  the 
United  States  was  hi  ought  nearer  to  war  with 
Germany.  The  German  submarine,  C/-J3,  entered 
Newport  Harbor  on  Oct.  7,  1910,  and  after  de- 
parting sunk  one  Dutch,  one  Norwegian,  and 
three  British  ships  within  sight  of  the  American 
roast.  The  submarine  escaped  unharmed.  The 
President  during  December,  1910,  and  January, 
1917,  endeavored  to  secure  from  both  sides  a 
statement  of  terms  on  which  the  War  could  be 
honorably  concluded.  (See  WAB,  DIPLOMACY  OF 
THE.)  Following  closely  on  these  efforts,  Ger- 
many, intensifying  submarine  warfare,  declared 
that  all  merchant  ships  found  in  a  forbidden 
zone  would  be  sunk  after  Feb.  1,  1917,  without 
warning.  (See  WAB,  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE.) 
Prenident  Wilson  addressed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  February  3  and  declared  that  he  had 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  announce  to 
the  German  Ambassador  that  all  diplomatic  re- 
lations were  severed.  The  President  further  de- 
clared that  ho  hoped  that  Germany  would  not 
actually  embark  on  the  ruthless  submarine  war- 
fare and  that  only  overt  acts  on  her  part  would 
convince  him  that  she  would  do  so.  There  fol- 
lowed a  period  during  which  the  President  waited 
for  such  overt  acts.  German  submarine  warfare 
was  carried  on  with  great  ferocity  and  Allied  and 
American  vessels  were  sunk.  Congress  was 
called  in  special  session  on  Apr.  2,  1917,  and  the 
President  made  an  address  in  which  he  sum- 
marized the  offenses  of  Germany  against  the 
United  States  government  and  recommended  that 
Congress  declare  that  the  course  of  the  German 
government  was  nothing  less  than  war  against 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
A  resolution  declaring  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  was  passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by 
the  President  on  April  6. 

The  Mexican  Note. — Fuel  was  added  to  the 
rising  anti-German  feeling  in  the  country  by  the 


publication,  on  March  1,  on  the  authority  of 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  of  a  note  from  Ger- 
many to  Mexico  inviting  Mexico  to  attack  the 
United  States  and  hinting  at  aid  from  Japan. 
Japan  hastened  to  affirm  that  she  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  tlw»  affair. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
War.  Prompt  action  followed  President  Wil- 
son's signature  to  the  war  resolution.  Orders 
were  issued  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  fleet,  and  the  Naval  Reserve 
was  called  to  the  colons.  The  Navy  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  seizje  all  radio  stations.  All  German 
and  Austrian  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  the 
country  and  its  possessions  were  seized.  There 
were  91  vessels,  aggiegating  a  gross  tonnage  of 
630,000.  On  April  Iff,  the  President  issued  "a 
call  to  service"  in  which  he  appealed  especially  to 
the  agncultural  and  industrial  workers  of  the 
country  to  devote  their  utmost  efforts  to  provid- 
ing and  equipping  the  armies  in  Europe. 

War  Preparations  by  the  Army  and  Navy. — 
On  March  25,  an  executive  order  was  issued,  in- 
creasing the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  to 
87,000  men;  on  March  26,  another  order  was  is- 
sued, to  increase  the  Marine  Corps  to  17,400  men. 
Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
Naval  Militia,  Naval  Reset ve,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. The  War  Department  piepared  to 
establish  training  camps,  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  men  each,  throughout  the  country 

Council  of  National  Defense. — The  economic 
direction  of  the  war  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  for  National  Defense,  which  consisted  of 
the  meiiibcis  of  the  Piesident's  cabinet  arid  a 
civilian  advisory  committee  made  up  of  business 
men  and  leadeis  of  industry.  Numerous  boards 
were  appointed,  consisting  of  gioups  of  experts. 
The  Food  Board  was  placed  in  the  charge  of 
Herbert  C.  Hoover  (q.v  ),  executive  head  of  the 
Belgian  Relief  Commission.  This  board  was  to 
take  such  measures  as  would  conserve  the  food 
supplies  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  Allies.  In  November,  1917,  it  held 
a  "conservation"  week,  and  thousands  of  families 
received  conseivation  display  cards  showing  that 
they  would  observe  "wheatless  and  meatless" 
days  to  aid  the  Government.  A  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  opeiations  of  Amer- 
ican railways,  which  were  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  Dec,  28,  1917  (see  RAILROADS).  A 
General  Munitions  Board  had  charge  of  supply- 
ing munitions  and  equipment  to  the  Army. 
This  board  was  later  superseded  by  the  War  In- 
dustries Board.  The  Economy  Board  was  organ- 
ized to  take  care  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  and  to  purchase  raw  materials  for 
the  Government.  The  Medical  Board  was  formed 
by  many  prominent  physicians  to  mobilize  and 
organize  the  medical  men  and  resources  of  the 
country.  The  Federal  Shipping  Board  was  de- 
signed to  defeat  the  submarine  by  building  a 
vast  fleet  to  transport  the  American  Army  and 
great  quantities  of  supplies  to  Europe.  It  was 
organized  as  a  $50,000,000  corporation,  with 
Colonel  Goethals  as  general  manager.  The  effi- 
ciency of  this  board  was  marred  by  continual 
wr anglings  over  the  nature  of  the  vessels  to  be 
built.  Another  important  board  was  the  Air- 
craft Board.  Congress  appropriated  $640,000,000 
for  the  aerial  service  and  everyone  confidently 
expected  that  America  would  take  the  lead  in 
supplying  machines  of  all  types.  In  September, 
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1917,  a  glowing  account  of  the  new  Liberty 
motor  was  given  to  the  public.  It  was  a  false 
hope,  however,  and  it  was  many  months  before 
the  engine  was  perfect;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
virtually  all  the  machines  used  at  the  front  were 
of  foreign  make.  See  AERONAUTICS.  Congress 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  prosecute  the  War 
effectively.  Sums  of  money  undreamed  of  before 
were  appropriated  and  many  all-embracing  war 
measuies,  such  as  the  Daylight  Saving  Law, 
Espionage  Act,  Food  Act,  Fuel  Act,  Selective 
Draft  Act,  etc.,  weie  enacted. 

Enemy  Alien*. — At  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
there  were  approximately  5,000,000  enemy  aliens 
in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  activities 
of  many  German  sympathizers,  President  Wilson 
in  November,  1917,  ordered  all  enemy  aliens  to 
register  and  gave  the  Attorney  General  power  to 
establish  forbidden  zones.  An  enemy-property 
custodian  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson, 
with  the  purpose  of  seizing,  all  property  held 
by  enemy  aliens  in  the  United  States  and  of 
holding  it  in  trust  until  the  close  of  the  War 
As  each  enemy-owned  entei  prise  was  seized,  an 
effort  was  made  to  convert  its  products  to  the  use 
of  the  Government  in  the  War.  More  than 
$700,000,000  of  enemy  property  was  taken  over 
by  the  custodian. 

The  Draft  Art. — In  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  on  Apr.  2,  1917,  he  submitted  the  pro- 
ject of  raising  a  national  Army  by  conscription 
There  was  tiemendous  opposition  to  this,  but 
after  a  month's  debate,  the  President's  idea  pre- 
vailed, and  on  May  18,  1917,  the  Selective  Con- 
scuption  Act  was  passed.  June  5  was  set  aside 
as  the  day  on  which  all  males  who  had  reached 
their  twenty-first  but  not  their  thirty-first  birth- 
days woie  to  register  foi  military  service,  9,t>59,- 
3H2  men  registered,  aliens  included  The  law 
anthoiized  the  President  to  appoint  a  local  ex- 
emption board  for  each  county  and  one  for  each 
30,000  population  in  cities  of  H0,000  or  more. 
The  exemption  boards  were  to  be  made  up  of 
civilians  only.  Those  specifically  exempted  by 
the  law  were  Federal  and  State  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  religious  sects  who  had  conscientious 
scruples  against  the  War.  The  President  was 
authorized  to  exempt  "peisons  engaged  in  111- 
dustiies,  including  agriculture,  found  to  be 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
establishments  or  the  effective  operation  of  mili- 
tary forces  or  ...  the  national  interest  during 
the  emergency."  The  cards  of  registrants  were 
numbered  in  a  red-ink  seiial  up  to  the  total 
number  in  the  district.  Alphabetical  ai  range 
men  la  were  forbidden.  Then  the  numbers  were 
drawn  at  Washington  and  the  men  were  called 
according  to  the  drawing,  which  took  place  on 
July  20  The  men  weie  medically  examined  and 
those  who  were  physically  fit  and  not  exempted 
were  sent  to  some  one  ot  the  10  military  can- 
tonments constructed  for  the  training  of  new 
recruits;  687,000  were  called  in  this  first  draft. 
After  this  draft  was  completed,  the  system  of  se- 
lection was  changed  (November,  1917).  All  the 
remaining  registrants  were  divided  into  five 
classes,  according  to  liability  for  military  service. 
Those  in  the  first  class  were  to  be  called  first, 
those  in  the  second  next,  and  so  on.  During 
1918,  three  registration  days  were  set  aside  on 
which  the  various  classes  of  men  were  to  register. 
What  virtually  amounted  to  a  second  selective 
draft  act  was  approved  by  President  Wilson  on 
Aug.  31,  1918.  It  provided  for  the  registration 
of  all  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  with 


the  exception  of  those  who  had  already  regis- 
tered or  who  were  in  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  Approximately  13,000,- 
000  registered  on  Sept.  12,  1918.  See  ABMIES; 
MENTAL-  MEASUREMENT. 

Financing  the  War. — Five  loans  were  floated 
during  the  course  of  the  War.  The  first  four 
were  called  Liberty  Loans  and  the  fifth  the 
Victory  Loan.  The  First  Liberty  Loan  books 
were  opened  May  14,  1917,  and  closed  June  15. 
Two  billion  dollars'  worth  of  3^  per  cent  con- 
veitible  gold  bonds  were  offered  More  than 
4,000,000  people  bought  bonds  and  the  offer  was 
oversubsci  ibed  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  neces- 
sitating a  pro-rata  airangement  for  all  those 
who  had  purchased  more  than  $10,000.  A  second 
loan  of  $3,000,000,000  was  offered  Oct.  1,  1917, 
bearing  4  per  cent  interest.  Ten  million  persons 
offered  $4,«  17,532,300.  The  Treasury  accepted 
half  of  the  excess.  The  Third  Liberty  Loan  was 
ofiered  on  Apr.  6,  1918.  It  called  for  $3,000,000,- 
000  at  4%  per  cent.  More  than  18,000,000  per- 
sons offered  $4,17G,51t),850.  The  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  called  for  $6,000,000,000  at  4%  per  cent. 
More  than  21,000,000  subscribers  offered  $6,989, 
047,000  The  fifth,  or  Victoiy,  Loan  called  for 
$4,500,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  fixed 
at  4%  per  cent.  More  than  12,000,000  people 
subsciibed  $5,249,908.300.  For  the  tax  meas- 
ures passed  to  help  finance  the  War,  see  TAXA- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  and  FINANCE  AND 
BANKING 

Delations  with  Austria-Hungary. — Although 
Austria-Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations 
atter  the  break  with  Germany,  the  United  States 
did  not  immediately  declare  war  Partly  as  an 
aid  to  Italian  morale,  war  was  declared  on  Dec. 
7,  1917.  Among  the  reasons  given  by  President 
Wilbon  weie  the  sinking  of  American  vessels  by 
Aiistnan  submarines  and  the  unneutral  actions 
of  Dumha,  the  Austrian  Ambassador.  See 
AUHTKIA-HUNOARY,  under  History 

Peace  and  After.  On  Nov  18,  1918,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  announced  that  he  would  attend  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  in  pel  son  He  named 
as  peace  delegates  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of 
State,  Henry  White,  a  Republican,  formerly 
Ambassador  to  France,  Edward  M.  House,  and 
Gen  Tasker  H.  Bliss  (q.v.).  The  President  was 
received  in  Paris  with  gieat  enthusiasm  and 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference  he 
made  visits  to  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  where 
he  was  hailed  as  the  savior  of  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  his  party  had  leceived  a  con- 
siderable politit-al  setback  in  the  elections  held 
in  the  United  States  just  six  days  pnor  to  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice.  Despite  a  personal 
appeal  by  the  President  to  return  a  Democratic 
majority*,  the  Republicans  carried  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  were  successful  in  a  majority 
of  the  State  elections.  The  President's  chief  con- 
cei  n  at  the  Peace  Conference  was  the  preparation 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
he  gave  his  utmost  efforts  to  this  obj'ect.  After 
the  first  draft  of  the  Covenant  had  been  prepared, 
he  retained  to  the  United  States  on  Feb.  24, 
1919,  for  a  biief  visit.  There  had  already  devel- 
oped in  Congress,  especially  in  the  Senate,  a  pro- 
nounced opposition  to  the  terms  of  the  Covenant. 
This  opposition  was  chiefly  centred  on  Article 
X,  which  pledged  the  signatory  powers  "to  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territory 
of  all  the  States  in  the  League."  President 
Wilson,  during  his  stay  in  the  United  States, 
made  several  addresses  in  which  he  defended  the 
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Covenant.  He  then  returned  to  Paris.  When 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  on  June  28, 
1010,  the  President  at  once  returned  to  the  United 
States.  For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  Peace 
Conference  and  the  various  treaties  which  fol- 
lowed the  War,  see  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND 
TREATIES.  See  also  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.  For 
the  controversy  over  what  Germany  should  pay, 
see  REPARATIONS. 

Political  interest  in  the  United  States  centred 
in  the  deliberations  on  the  peace  treaty  in  the 
Senate.  The  only  effective  interruption  in  the 
controversy  was  the  passage  of  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins  Bill  providing  for  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  private  operation  and  management  (see 
RAILROADS).  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  having  considered  the  treaty,  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Sept.  28,  1918.  There 
had  been  added  38  amendments  and  4  reserva- 
tions. The  first  of  these  gave  the  United  States 
the  right  to  withdiaw  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions after  due  notice  had  been  given.  The 
second  freed  the  United  States  from  any  obliga- 
tions to  carry  out  Aiticle  X,  noted  above.  The 
third  reservation  provided  that  the  United  States 
should  have  the  power  to  decide  what  questions 
came  within  domestic  jurisdiction.  In  the 
fourth  reservation,  the  United  States  declined  to 
submit  for  arbitration  and  inquiry  any  ques- 
tions dependent  on  or  relating  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  The  President  had  previously,  on  the 
advice  of  ex-President  Taft  and  others,  inserted 
in  the  League  Covenant  a  declaration  that  the 
Monroe  Doctiine  continued  to  be  in  force.  In 
the  face  of  the  outspoken  hostility  of  the  Senate, 
President  Wilson  determined  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  people  in  behalf  of  the  League.  Conse- 
quently, he  stalled  on  a  nation-wide  speaking 
tour  on  September  3  On  September  26,  he  was 
laid  low  by  an  apoplectic  stroke  which  termi- 
nated his  activity,  outside  of  a  few  official  acts. 

After  a  long  debate  in  the  Senate  m  which 
much  bitterness  developed  and  14  revised  amend- 
ments were  introduced,  the  treaty  with  the  Lodge 
reservations  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  55  to 
39  on  November  19.  The  treaty  was  reintro- 
duced  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  was 
again  decisively  defeated  by  a  vote  of  49  to  35. 
On  Apr.  30,  1920,  Senator  Knox  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  resolution  providing  for  a  declara- 
tion of  peace  with  Germany.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  by  both  Houses  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  President.  In  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  the 
leadeis  of  the  fight  for  i  at iti ration  were  Senators 
Swanson  of  Virginia  and  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska. 
The  chief  opponents  of  the  ratification  were  Lodge 
of  Massachusetts,  Borah  of  Idaho,  and  Johnson  of 
California.  Robert  Lansing  (qv. ),  Secretary 
of  State,  resigned  on  Feb.  13,  1920,  as  a  result 
of  severe  criticism  by  the  President  of  his  action 
in  summoning  the  cabinet  in  session  during  the 
illness  of  the  President.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Baitibridge  Colby  (q.v.). 

Election  of  1920.  The  Republican  candi- 
dates for  the  nomination  prior  to  the  conven- 
tion were  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  Governor  Lowden 
of  Illinois,  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  California, 
and  Herbert  Hoover.  The  leading  Democratic 
candidates  were  William  G.  McAdoo  and  Gov. 
James  M.  COY  of  Ohio.  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  met  in  Chicago  on  June  8. 
The  forces  of  General  Wood  and  Governor  Low- 
den  were  evenly  matched,  but  both  were  made 
unavailable  by  the  disclosures  of  huge  campaign 
funds  which  were  injudiciously  spent  in  some 


cases.  On  June  12,  Senator  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing (q.v.)  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
and  Calvin  C.  Coolidge  (q.v.)  was  selected  as 
vice-presidential  candidate.  At  the  Democratic 
convention  which  met  at  San  Francisco  on  June 
28,  Governor  Cox  (q.v.)  was  nominated  for 
President  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (q.v.),  as 
his  running-mate.  The  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed was  exceedingly  aggressive,  especially  on 
the  side  of  Cox,  who,  touring  the  country,  made 
speeches  in  defense  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
practically  every  State.  Senator  Harding  re- 
mained at  home,  where  from  day  to  day  he  ad- 
dressed delegations.  The  Republicans  for  the 
most  part  ignored  the  League  of  Nations  and  di- 
rected their  attacks  against  the  administration 
of  the  President.  In  the  election  in  November, 
Harding  and  Coolidge  received  16,181,289  pop- 
ular votes,  against  9,141,753  for  Cox  and  Roose- 
velt. The  electoral  vote  was  404  to  127.  The 
Nineteenth  Amendment,  providing  for  woman 
suffrage  (q.v.),  had  .been  adopted  prior  to  the 
election  and  the  women  for  the  first  time  par- 
ticipated in  the  election  of  a  president.  This 
caused  an  increased  popular  vote  to  be  cast. 

Administration  of  Harding  and  Coolidge. 
President  Harding  was  inaugurated  on  Mar.  4, 
1921.  He  at  once  announced  the  members  of 
his  cabinet  as  follows.  Secretary  of  State, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  Yoik;  Secretaiy  of 
the  Ticasury,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary  of  War,  John  W.  Weeks, 'of 
Massachusetts;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Kdwiri 
C.  Denby,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Albert  B.  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  Post- 
master General,  Will  H.  Hays,  of  Indiana,  Attor- 
ney General,  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  of  Ohio;  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Henry  C.  Wallace,  of 
Iowa;  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert  Hoover, 
of  California,  and  Secretary  of  Labor,  James  J. 
Davis,  of  Pennsylvania.  On  March  23,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  call  for  a  special  session  of  the  new 
Sixty-seventh  Congress,  for  May  11,  1921.  Con- 
gress at  once  took  up  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures looking  toward  economic  and  financial  re- 
construction. The  Immigration  Bill,  which  lim- 
ited the  immigrants  of  any  nationality  during 
the  fiscal  year  to  3  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
that  nationality  in  the  United  States  at  the 
Census  of  1910,  was  passed.  For  further  details 
and  later  changes  in  the  immigration  law,  see 
IMMIGRATION.  The  Emergency  Tariff  Bill  was 
passed  and  approved  by  the  President  on  May 
27.  For  the  provisions  of  this  measure  and  the 
subsequent  Fordney-McCumber  Act,  see  TARIFF 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  budget  law  also  was 
enacted.  ( See  FINANCE  AND  BANKING.  )  The  ap- 
propriations for  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
radically  cut  down,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
Army  Bill,  the  Army  was  limited  to  150,000. 
See  ARMIES.  For  changes  in  the  tax  laws,  see 
TAXATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Washington  Conference. — The  details  of  the 
disarmament  agreement  and  the  settlement  of 
the  problems  of  the  Pacific  will  be  found  under 
the  title,  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE. 

Industrial  Unrest.— -The  latter  half  of  1922 
and  part  of  1923  formed  a  period  of  industrial 
unrest.  A  general  strike  of  the  coal  miners, 
threatening  for  months  in  both  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  fields,  was  declared  in  the  bitumi- 
nous fields  on  Apr.  1,  1922,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  two-year  contracts  between  the  miners  and 
the  operators.  Work  ceased  in  the  anthracite 
mines  a  few  months  later.  Serious  disorders 
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were  prevalent.  The  situation  was  the  subject 
of  remedial  legislation  in  Congress.  (See  GOAL; 
STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.)  No  less  serious  than 
the  coal  strike  was  a  general  strike  of  the  shop- 
men in  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  which 
was  declared  on  July  1,  1923.  See  RAILROADS; 
STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Peace  with  Germany. — On  Apr.  30,  1921,  the 
Senate  passed  a  measure  which,  previously  offered 
by  Senator  Knox,  declared  the  War  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Central  Powers  at  an  end, 
and  repealed  the  declaration  of  war.  This  was 
followed  by  the  preparation  and  ratification  of 
a  peace  treaty  with  Germany.  By  the  terms  of 
this  treaty,  the  United  States  is  not  bound  by 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
which  relate  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It  re- 
serves to  the  United  States  whatever  favorable 
concessions  are  made  by  Germany  to  the  Allied 
Powers.  The  treaty  was  signed  by  Germany  and 
the  United  States  on  July  2,  1921,  and  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  in  November  of  the  same 
year. 

Foreign  Kclations. — During  the  period,  affairs 
in  Europe  seemed  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  Harding  administration 
was  to  keep  aloof.  The  American  tioopa  were 
gradually  withdrawn  from  Europe  and  when 
France  and  Belgium,  in  January,  1923,  seized 
the  Ruhr  (q.v. ),  the  remaining  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  occupied  zone.  The 
question  of  the  debt  owed  by  foreign  countries 
to  the  United  States  was  vexatious  There  was 
much  piopaganda  for  the  canceling  of  these 
debts,  but  the  majority  opinion  seemed  to  favor 
their  collection.  Early  in  1923,  a  British  finan- 
cial mission,  headed  by  Stanley  Baldwin,  came 
to  the  United  States  and  successfully  negotiated 
for  the  payment  of  the  Bi  itish  debt  (See  FI- 
NANCE AND  BANKING  )  On  Feb.  24,  1923,  Presi- 
dent Harding  sent  the  Senate  a  message  ask- 
ing for  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
erected  at  The  Hague  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
President  Harding  emphatically  stated,  however, 
that  he  intended  no  obligations  under  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant. 

Coohdge  in  Office — In  June,  1923,  President 
Harding  (q.v.)  started  on  a  trip  through  the 
West  and  Alaska.  At  Seattle,  he  became  veiy 
ill  and  died  at  San  Francisco  on  August  2. 
Calvin  Coolidge  (q.v  )  was  sworn  into  office 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  and  im- 
mediately assumed  the  presidential  duties.  In 
his  first  message  to  Congress,  Coohdge  favored 
the  World  Court  but  opposed  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; he  favored  reduction  of  taxation  and  op- 
posed the  bonus.  The  League  of  Nations  issue 
was  raised  again  in  November,  1923,  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  (qv.)  in  a  radio  message  de- 
plored the  "shamefril  fact"  of  the  United  States' 
withdrawal  from  all  "responsible  part  in  the 
administration  of  peace."  This  was  Wilson's 
last  public  address.  In  January,  1924,  he  be- 
came critically  ill  and  died  on  February  3. 

Scandals  and  Investigations. — Unfortunately 
for  him,  President  Coolidge  inherited  a  series 
of  scandals  which  involved  men  holding  promi- 
nent positions.  The  resignation  of  Albert  B. 
Fall  (q  v.)  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  investigation  of  the  leasing  of  tho 
oil  fields  by  the  Navy  and  Interior  depart- 
ments. President  Coolidge  was  advised  by  At- 
torney General  Daugherty  to  appoint  counsel 
from  both  parties  to  investigate  and  to  prose- 


cute anyone  guilty  of  irregularities  or  criminal 
action  in  connection  with  the  leases.  Conse- 
quently, President  Coolidge,  in  a  statement  made 
on  Jan.  27,  1924,  said-  "Counsel  will  be  in- 
structed to  prosecute  these  cases  in  the  court  so 
that,  if  there  is  any  guilt,  the  guilty  persons 
will  be  punished;  if  there  is  any  civil  liability, 
it  will  be  enforced;  if  there  is  any  fraud,  it  will 
be  revealed;  and  if  there  aie  any  contracts  which 
are  illegal,  they  will  be  canceled."  The  oil 
scandal  arose  from  the  turning  over  of  public 
oil  reserves  in  California  and  Wyoming  to  the 
E.  L.  Doheny  (q.v.)  and  H.  F.  Sinclair  (q  v  ) 
interests  by  Secretary  Fall.  This  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  oil 
fields  from  the  Navy  Department  to  the  In- 
terior Department.  On  investigation,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Fall  had  been  the  recipient  of  a 
$100,000  "loan"  from  Doheny.  His  testimony 
relative  to  this  "loan"  was  conflicting  and  unsatis- 
factory He  and  Sinclair  were  subsequently  in- 
dicted by  a  Federal  grand  jury.  Both  were  con- 
victed in  1929,  the  foiiuer  for  bribery  and  the 
latter  for  contempt  of  court.  The  name  of 
William  G.  McAdoo  was  drawn  into  the  con- 
troversy when  it  was  shown  that  his  law  firm 
received  a  large  retainmg-frp  from  the  oil  in- 
terests shortly  after  he  resigned  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  played  a 
prominent  part  in  his  failure  to  receive  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  1924.  Franklin  K. 
Lane  was  another  former  cabinet  official  em- 
ployed by  the  oil  inteients.  Senator  Pomerene 
and  Mr.  Roberts  were  appointed  by  President 
Coolidge  as  special  counsel  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  the  oil  frauds.  Secretaries  Denby  and 
Daughtery  were  compelled  to  resign.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Curtis  D.  Wilbur  (q.v.)  and 
Harlan  Stone  (q  v. ). 

Another  amazing  and  serious  scandal  arose  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  War  Veterans'  Bureau.  A  senatorial  in- 
vestigation committee  repoited  that  the  bureau 
should  be  completely  reorganized.  It  had  failed 
miserably  to  provide  for  disabled  veterans  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  bureau  had  been  impaired 
by  corruption,  inefficiency,  extravagance,  political 
pressure,  etc.  The  former  director,  Col.  Charles 
R.  Forbes,  and  James  Thompson,  a  contractor, 
were  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  on  charges 
of  bribery  and  corruption  in  connection  with  the 
award  of  contracts  for  building  veteran  hospitals. 

Elections  of  1924.  The  Republican  conven- 
tion met  on  June  10,  1924,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  platform  continued  the  policy  of  aloofness  in 
foreign  affairs,  although  it  approved  the  World 
Court  idea.  It  also  provided  for  the  collection 
of  foreign  debts  and  continuance  of  the  high 
protective  tariff.  The  question  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  (q.v.)  was  completely  ignored.  Calvin 
Coolidge  uas  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  for  the 
presidency  and  Gen.  Charles  G.  Dawes  (q.v.)  was 
nominated  for  the  MCC  presidency.  Governor 
Lowden  (q.v.)  of  Illinois  was  previously  nom- 
inated, but  refused  to  run. 

The  national  campaign  of  1924  was  marked 
by  serious  dissension  in  both  the  leading  parties. 
Among  the  Republicans  existed  a  faction  dis- 
posed to  the  view  that  the  party  had  failed 
to  give  the  farming  element  fair  treatment  and 
that  capitalism  was  reaping  undue  advantage. 
Among  the  Democratic  group,  the  cleavage  was 
between  the  faction  predominant  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  North  and  the  East,  which  opposed 
the  prohibition  system  and  the  anti-foreign  at- 
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titude  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the  Southern 
Democratic  faction,  which  was  essentially  in  favor 
of  the  prohibition  system  and  antagonistic  to 
the  non-native  and  non-Protestant  element.  The 
rift  in  the  Republican  Party  was  outwardly  the 
more  serious,  for  it  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  a 
popular  leader  in  the  Middle  West,  endowed 
with  great  political  acumen  and  committed  to 
views  tending  toward  radicalism.  LaFollette 
declared  against  the  Republican  Party  and 
created  a  third  party,  beaimg  the  name  of  Pro- 
gressive and  threatening  to  renew  the  Progressive 
secession  that  had  cost  the  Republicans  the  Pre- 
sidency m  1912.  For  a  time,  it  seemed  likely 
that  LaFollette  might  obtain  from  the  dissatisfied 
agrieultuial  vote  enough  electoral  support  to 
keep  either  of  the  major  parties  from  obtaining 
a  clear  electoral  majority,  and  thus  might 
throw  the  election  into  the  hands  of  Congress. 
This  failed  to  occur  for  two  principal  reasons 
—one  was  the  turn  for  the  better  in  the  crop 
situation  of  the  Northwest  during  the  summer  of 
1924,  which  greatly  allayed  the  farm  discontent; 
the  other  was  the  dissension  among  the  Demo- 
crats. At  the  Democratic  convention,  held  in 
New  York  in  June  and  July,  1924,  William  G. 
McAdoo,  son-in-law  of  President  Wilson,  had  the 
support  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Prohibitionist 
and  nativist  Democrats,  while  Goveinor  Alfred 
K  Smith,  of  New  York,  had  strong  backing  from 
New  York  and  other  States  with  large  urban 
populations.  The  two  elements  clashed  over  a 
proposal  to  censure  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  In  the  nomination  balloting,  a  deadlock 
was  reached,  no  candidate  having  anything  like 
the  two-thirds  majority  needed  for  nomination 
under  the  Democratic-convention  system.  After 
103  ballots,  the  convention  finally  nominated  for 
President  John  W.  Davis,  New  York  lawyer,  who 
though  acceptable  as  a  compromise  candidate, 
had  but  slight  national  influence  as  a  political 
leader.  Davis  made  an  active  campaign  and  at- 
tacked corruption  under  the  Republican  regime; 
he  likewise  taxed  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  with  en- 
deavoring to  make  racial  origin  or  religious 
belief  a  test  of  fitness  for  public  life.  He  failed, 
however,  to  carry  his  home  State  of  New  York, 
almost  essential  to  a  Democratic  victory,  and 
gained  but  130  electoial  votes  in  12  States.  The 
LaFollette  vote,  while  numerically  considerable, 
was  insufficient  to  carry  any  State  save  Wiscon- 
sin, so  that  382  electoral  votes  went  to  Coolidge. 
The  popular  vote  was:  Coolidge,  15,725,016; 
Davis,  8,380,503;  LaFollette,  4,822,856. 

Second  Coolidge  Administration.  The  chief 
features  of  the  second  Coolidge  administration 
(1925-29)  were  those  having  to  do  with,  first, 
the  reorgan i/at ion  of  international  relations  on 
a  stable  peace  basis,  second,  the  liquidation  of 
incumbiances  left  by  the  War  in  the  domestic 
field ;  third,  an  economic  policy  leading  to  a 
renewal  of  prosperity;  fourth,  the  discipline  of 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  official  scandals 
of  the  Harding  administration;  and  fifth,  the 
enforcement  of  prohibition. 

Foreign  and  International  Policy.  The 
administration  continued  to  regard  the  election 
of  1920  as  having  settled  in  the  negative  the 
question  whether  the  United  States  should  enter 
the  League  of  Nations.  There  remained  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  United  States  should  join  the 
group  of  governments  submitting  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  a  body  owing  its  existence  to  League 
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action,  but  having  separate  existence  and  author- 
ity. President  Coolidge  recommended  adherence 
to  this  court  in  1925  in  his  inaugural  address 
and  in  his  message  of  December  6.  On  Jan.  27, 
1926,  the  Senate  finally  adopted  a  resolution  by 
which  it  made  five  reservations  as  the  conditions 
of  adherence.  These  stipulated  non-connection 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  a  voice  for  the 
United  States  in  the  election  of  judges,  the  right 
of  Congress  to  determine  the  United  States'  con- 
tribution to  the  court's  upkeep,  liberty  of  with- 
drawal from  the  court's  jurisdiction,  and  the 
right  for  the  United  States  to  refuse  consent  to 
the  court's  rendering  any  advisory  opinion  "touch- 
ing any  dispute  or  question  in  which  the  United 
States  has  or  claims  an  interest."  This  last 
stipulation  proved  inacceptable  to  certain  of 
the  governments  subscribing  to  the  court.  On 
November  22,  President  Coolidge  apprised  the 
Senate  that  he  did  not  intend  to  ask  it  to  modify 
its  position.  The  matter  remained  at  this  im- 
passe until  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  end  of  the 
Coolidge  administration,  when  in  February,  1929, 
Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  issued  a  note  to  the 
court  powers,  ottering  to  consider  a  new  formula 
for  the  American  stipulations 

While  the  United  States  abstained  from  direct 
relations  with  the  League  of  Nations  itself,  it 
participated  in  certain  of  the  activities  with 
which  the  League  was  connected.  Among  these 
was  a  senes  of  meetings  of  the  Preparatoiy  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament  and  the  conference  on 
the  restriction  of  the  opium  traffic. 

The  policy  of  funding  the  debts  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  the  United  States  Treasury  into  ob- 
ligations of  definite  maturity  to  be  repaid  in  speci- 
fied installments  had  been  initiated  by  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of 
its  debt  as  early  as  1923.  A  Foreign  Debt  Fund- 
ing Commission  had  been  created  to  negotiate  sub- 
sequent agreements  of  this  type  with  the  rest  of 
the  14  governments  indebted  to  the  United  States 
goveinment,  chiefly  on  account  of  advances  made 
duiuig  and  immediately  after  the  War.  This 
commission  carried  out  its  work  in  1925  and 
]92(i,  so  that  at  the  end  of  its  existence,  in  1927, 
funding  agreements  had  been  negotiated  with  all 
debtor  goveinments  save  one,  that  of  Gieece,  with 
which  was  concluded  an  agreement  in  like  form 
somewhat  later.  The  agreement  with  France  was 
not  ratified  by  that  countiy's  Paihanient  until 
1929,  but  the  Fiench  government  provisonly  met 
the  payments  as  they  came  due.  The  administra- 
tion was  cuticized  at  home  in  some  quarters  as 
having  exacted  terms  that,  while  defensible  with 
regai  d  to  the  abstract  rights  of  the  creditor, 
nevertheless  demanded  more  than  the  debtors 
could  find  means  to  pay  and,  particularly,  means 
to  transmit  to  the  United  States  without  upset- 
ting the  balance  of  American  trade. 

The  matter  of  limitation  of  naval  armament 
by  the  chief  maritime  powers  had  been  settled, 
as  to  capital  ships,  by  the  Washington  Conference 
of  1922.  There  remained,  however,  liberty  to 
the  powers  to  increase  as  they  would  their  arma- 
ments in  submarines  and  in  cruisers  of  not  over 
10,000  tons.  In  order  to  extend  the  armament 
limitation,  the  United  States  Government  invited 
the  other  naval  powers  to  a  conference  in  1927 
held  at  Geneva  and  attended  by  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  This  conference 
ended  without  reaching  an  agreement,  as  the 
American  representatives  stood  against  the  Brit- 
ish demand  of  a  considerable  allowance  of  small 
cruisers  of  7000  tons  and  under.  There  followed 
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in  1028  an  effort  in  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  a  measure  for  the  con- 
struction of  fifteen  10,000-ton  cruisers  in  5  years, 
and  this  measure  was  finally  passed  early  in 
1920,  with  the  proviso  that,  in  case  of  the  attain- 
ment of  an  international  cruiser  agreement,  the 
construction  work  might  be  halted. 

The  most  noteworthy  proceeding  of  the  second 
Coolidge  administration  with  regard  to  the 
firmer  establishment  of  peace  was  the  negotiation 
in  1928  of  the  Paris  Treaty  against  war.  In  its 
inception,  this  treaty  was  in  part  the  idea  of 
the  French  statesman,  Aristide  Briand,  who  in 

1927  proposed  to  the  United  States  a  treaty  by 
which  the  French  and  United  States  governments 
should  pledge  themselves  mutually  not  to  resort 
to  war  in  the  future.    Secretary  of  State  Kellogg, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  took  up  the  idea 
and  expanded  it  to  include  all  governments.     A 
treaty  was  accordingly  executed  at  Paris,  Aug. 
27,  1928,  by  plenipotentiaries  of  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Dominions,  Italy,  Japan,  Poland, 
and    Czechoslovakia,   by    which    the    signatories 
condemned  "war  a*  an  instrument  of  national 
policy"   and  pledged   themselves  to  seek  resolu- 
tions  of   disputes   only   by   pacific  means.     The 
treaty   contained    no    sanctions.     It   was   subse- 
quently subscribed  by  48  other  governments,  in- 
cluding Russia. 

Domestic  Sequels  of  the  War.  The  matter 
of  disposal  of  alien-property  claims  arising  from 
seizure  of  enemy  aliens'  property  during  the 
period  of  the  War  remained  unsettled  until  the 
enactment  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  Mar  10, 

1928  By  this  act,  the  United  States  undertook 
to  meet  claims,  within  certain  limits,  of  former 
enemy  aliens  for  property  seized  by  the  United 
States  during  the  War.     Up  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 1928,  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission  adminis- 
tering   ludginent    of    claims    had    passed    4403 
awards  carrying  $107,019,069.     The  administra- 
tion of  the  Soldiers'  Bonus,  or  Adjusted  Service 
Compensation  Act  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Veterans'    Bureau,   which    reported    that   up   to 
June  30,  1928,  3,508,549  veterans  of  the  World 
War  had  obtained  adjudication  of  claims  to  the 
total  of  $3,408,643,06(5.     As  the  adjusted-service 
certificates  for  these  claims  were  good  for  pay- 
ment only  after  20  yeai  s  or  at  death  and  not  ne- 
gotiable, many  of  the  holders  sought  to  borrow  on 
their  present  worth,  and  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
organized   the  means  of  making  loans   in  such 
cases. 

With  regard  to  the  merchant  fleet  left  on  the 
hands  of  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  War, 
a  difficult  problem  had  to  be  met.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
either  to  operate  the  vessels  as  a  government-run 
industry  or  to  let  or  sell  them  at  suitable  prices 
to  private  operators.  Operating  deficits  oc- 
curred yearly.  Eventually,  in  1928,  the  policy 
of  selling  the  chief  vessels  and  lines  to  the  best 
bidders  was  definitely  adopted  and  early  in  1929 
the  sale  of  two  of  the  chief  government-owned 
lines  was  affected.  A  measure  was  enacted  in 
1928  to  encourage  American  privately  owned  ship- 
ping by  the  offer  of  increased  facilities  of  credit 
from  a  government  fund,  to  help  meet  shipbuild- 
ing costs. 

The  most  conspicuously  successful  dealing  of 
the  Coolidge  administration  with  incumbrances 
left  by  the  War  was  in  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  This  was  effected  largely  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Mellon,  who  by  advanta- 
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geous  refunding  operations  and  purchases  of 
government  securities  out  of  yearly  Treasury 
surplus  reduced  the  debt  principal  at  more  than 
the  projected  rate.  Debt  retirement  averaged 
about  $500,000,000  a  year  from  ordinary  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  years  1925-28  and  about 
$230,000,000  yearly  in  addition  from  the  general 
fund  balance.  The  outstanding  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1928  stood  at  $17,604,293,201,  as 
against  almost  $25,500,000,000  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1919. 

Economic  Policy.  Closely  related  to  the  liq- 
uidation of  the  encumbrances  left  by  the  War 
was  the  matter  of  the  administration's  general 
economic  policy.  In  the  economic  field,  it  was 
necessary  to  face  problems  of  taxation,  difficulties 
occasioned  by  widespread  agricultural  depression, 
troubles  in  the  coal  industry  incidental  to  over- 
production and  an  excess  of  labor,  tariff  problems, 
and  the  widely  asserted  need  to  restrict  the  in- 
coming of  immigiants.  Revenue  acts  were  passed 
by  Congiess  in  1926  and  in  1928.  That  of  192,6 
considerably  lightened  the  burden  of  the  income 
tax  at  either  end  of  the  range  of  incomes.  It 
was  the  contention  of  the  administration  that 
the  reduction  of  an  excessive  burden  placed  on 
very  high  incomes  must  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
great  private  aggregations  of  capital  out  from 
the  refuge  that  they  had  found  in  tax-exempt 
securities.  The  merit  of  this  contention  was 
borne  out  by  the  results  both  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1924  and  of  that  of  1926.  The  Treasury  met, 
however,  with  a  serious  problem  in  the  matter 
of  demands  for  the  return  of  income  and  other 
taxes  that  had  been  illegally  collected  under  the 
intricate  and  frequently  changing  revenue  law. 
The  amount  of  such  refunds  became  so  great  that 
in  1928  there  arose  in  Congress  a  serious  demand 
for  an  investigation  of  the  subject. 

The  depression  in  the  farming  industry,  al- 
though less  pronounced  after  1924,  gave  rise 
to  repeated  political  agitations.  These  had  for 
their  chief  aim  the  enactment  of  a  measure  to 
enable  the  growers  of  certain  staple  crops  to 
form  an  organization  that,  with  the  financial  aid 
of  the  Government,  might  purchase  the  surplus 
supply  of  such  crops,  sell  it  abroad  at  a  possibly 
considerable  loss,  and  assess  the  loss  eventually 
on  the  growers,  who  would  recoup  by  receiving 
a  higher  price  for  the  portion  of  their  crops  con- 
sumed within  the  country.  This  general  plan 
was  embodied,  with  variations  of  detail,  in  a 
series  of  measures  generally  known  alike  as  the 
McNary-Haugen  Bill.  A  bill  of  this  name  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1927  and  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  with  strong  expressions  of  dis- 
approval. An  altered  measure,  still  carrying, 
however,  the  features  chiefly  objectionable  to  the 
President  was  passed  in  1928,  and  he  vetoed  this 
measure  also,  causing  widespread  discontent 
among  the  farming  population  of  Republican  sec- 
tions of  the  Middle  West. 

The  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922  re- 
mained in  force  throughout  the  second  Coolidge 
administration;  but  the  feature  of  this  act  which 
placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  President  to  alter 
tariff  rates  within  limits  by  executive  action,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  disparities  in  foreign  pro- 
duction costs,  gave  rise  to  considerable  criticism 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  function  was  properly 
a  legislative  one  and  that  continued  uncertainty 
as  to  the  immediate  future  of  tariff  rates  tended 
to  depress  business.  The  policy  of  President 
Coolidge  was  to  alter  rates  sparingly  and  seldom 
to  reduce  them  in  commodities  of  importance. 
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There  arose  difficulties  with  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries by  reason  of  the  provision  made  in  the  act 
for  inquisitions  into  the  business  of  producers 
abroad,  designed  to  elicit  information  as  to  their 
production  costs.  In  1927  the  French  govern- 
ment put  into  force  a  tariff  unfavorable  to  cer- 
tain importations  from  the  United  States  and, 
upon  protest  from  the  United  States,  offered  a 
counter-demand  for  more  favorable  tariff  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  importations  from  France. 
The  disposition  of  this  dispute  was  put  off 
throughout  1928,  France  having  provisorily  sus- 
pended its  tariff  increase  in  the  expectation  of 
reciprocal  concessions. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulties  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry, which  led  to  a  series  of  labor  troubles, 
1927-28,  the  administration  held  firmly  to  a 
policy  of  hands  off.  As  an  outcome  of  the  coal 
strike,  temporarily  composed  in  1927  but  resumed 
in  1928,  bituminous-coal  labor  unions  had  to  give 
up  the  hope  of  maintaining  a  solid  front  in  their 
wage  disputes  and  to  resign  themselves  to  making 
the  best  terms  they  could  by  districts.  There 
resulted  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern 
Ohio  a  return  to  the  open  shop,  with  considerable 
unemployment.  Congress  took  some  steps  in  the 
direction  of  investigating  conditions  in  some 
of  the  strike  areas,  but  attempted  no  major  ac- 
tion. 

The  immigration  policy  of  the  second  Coolidge 
administration  was  laigcly  formed  upon  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  May  26,  1924,  an  act  having  for 
its  effect  the  i  eduction  of  the  influx  of  immi- 
grants from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  partic- 
ularly from  those  sources  which  had  contributed 
but  slightly  to  the  American  stock  before  1890 
The  number  of  immigrants  from  Europe  declined 
sharply  under  the  application  of  this  law,  thus  al- 
leviating the  apprehension,  particularly  strong  in 
labor  circles,  that  a  wave  of  impoverished  foreign- 
ers would  arrive  and  would  depress  wage  levels. 
The  law,  however,  proved  unenforceable  in  certain 
of  its  prov  imons,  onerous  in  others,  and  in 
some  directions  inadequate.  Congress  was  forced 
to  take  action  to  extend  the  date  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  piovision  known  as  the  "national 
origins"  clause,  a  feature  providing  that  after 
a  certain  date,  originally  .July  1,  1927,  quotas 
of  immigrants  admissible  to  the  country  year 
by  year  should  bear  fixed  proportion  to  the 
numbei  of  persons  of  each  "national  origin" 
residing  in  the  Continental  United  States  in  1920. 
Those  having  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  quotas 
on  tins  basis  revealed  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
could  be  made  to  opeiate  The  onerous  features 
of  the  law  weie  chiefly  those  operating  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  separate  families  some  of  whose 
members  were  in  the  United  States  and  others 
of  whose  members  sought  unavailmgly  to  come  in. 
Hardships  at  the  points  of  admittance  weie  re- 
duced by  examining  intending  immigrants  in 
their  home  countries.  Cieat  numbers  of  immi- 
grants continued  to  arrive  from  Canada  and 
Mexico,  as  the  quota  law  did  not  apply  to  New 
World  countries  Through  Canada  entered  an 
undetermined  number,  supposedly  large,  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  who  had  become  naturalized 
Canadians  01  who  had  merely  made  a  sojourn  in 
Canada  as  a  halfway  point  to  the  United  States. 
A  border  patrol,  started  in  1924  and  later  steadily 
increased,  was  maintained  against  illicit  immi- 
gration from  Canada.  An  effort  was  made  to 
stop  the  daily  crossing  without  restriction  of 
persons  from  residence  in  Canada  to  employ- 


ment in  the  United  States,  but  this  was  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1928  to  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  a  treaty  with  Canada. 

Political  Corruption  and  Campaign  Squan- 
dering. The  second  Coolidge  administration  on 
entering  office  had  on  its  hands  the  matter  of  the 
allegedly  corrupt  leases  of  naval  oil-reserve  lands 
made  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fall  under  the 
Harding  administration,  the  frauds  of  Charles  R. 
Forbes,  former  head  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and 
the  alleged  corrupt  dealings  of  former  Attorney 
General  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  of  Harding's  cab- 
inet, and  former  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
Thomas  W.  Miller,  in  the  disposal  of  alien  prop- 
erty. The  party  in  power  took  the  part  of  fac- 
ing these  scandals  and  subjecting  the  accused 
men  to  investigation  and  trial.  Forbes  was  con- 
victed of  corrupt  acts  in  office  and  condemned  to 
prison  in  1926.  Miller  was  likewise  convicted 
and  sent  to  puson.  Daugherty,  who  was  tried 
with  him  in  the  same  matter,  escaped  conviction 
through  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  Efforts  made 
at  various  times  to  convict  Fall  and  the  oil 
operators,  Tlariy  F.  Sinclair  and  Edwaid  L 
Doheny,  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  defraud 
the  United  States  through  coirupt  bai gaming  for 
the  leasing  of  the  Elk  Hills  and  Teapot  Dome  oil 
reserves  were  unsuccessful  at  first  A  jury 
finally  acquitted  Sinclair  in  1928  in  spite  of 
testimony  indicating  that  he  had  paid  Fall  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars.  Later,  he  was 
convicted  as  already  stated.  Civil  suits  for  the 
breaking  of  the  Fall  leases  weie  more  successful 
These  were  carried  up  to  the  Supieme  Court, 
which  in  both  cases  declaied  the  leases  coirupt 
and  canceled  them.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  eliminating  any  possible  suspicion  of 
partisan  favor,  the  President  appointed  two  spe- 
cial counselois  to  prosecute  the  oil-lease  cases, 
•one  of  the  appointees  being  Owen  ,J.  Robeits,  a 
prominent  attoiney,  and  the  other,  ex-Senator 
Atlee'  F.  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  a  Democrat  of  dis- 
tinction. The  investigation  of  divers  features  of 
the  activities  of  the  men  conceined  111  the  oil 
leases  was  earned  on  by  the  Senate  Lands  Com- 
mittee and  continued  into  1928  Revelations  as 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Continental  Trading 
Company,  a  petroleum  resale  company  in  which 
Sinclair  had  a  hand,  brought  to  view  persons 
not  originally  implicated  in  the  scandals. 
Among  these  was  another  former  member  of  the 
Harding  cabinet,  Will  H.  Hays*  ex- Postmaster 
General,  who  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  Hays  testified 
that  lie  had  received  from  Sinclair  some  $200,000 
in  Liberty  bonds,  traced  as  coming  to  Sinclair 
from  the  Continental  Company,  and  had  sought 
to  piesent  some  of  these  to  prominent  Republic- 
ans, in  return  for  their  cheeks,  which  weie  to 
appear  as  contributions  to  meet  the  Republican 
presidential  campaign  deficit  of  1920.  The  effect 
of  such  an  opeiation  was  apparently  to  disguise 
the  source  of  a  contribution  actually  emanating 
from  Sinclair.  Fall  was  convicted  of  bribery  in 
October,  1929. 

The  Senate  campaign  of  1920  gave  rise  to  ex- 
penditure on  a  gigantic  scale  by  candidates  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  There  followed  an 
extended  investigation  by  a  special  Senate  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  Democratic  Senator  James 
A.  Reed,  of  Missouri.  As  a  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation, the  Senate  in  December,  1927,  re- 
fused to  seat  Senators-elect  Frank  L.  Smith, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  and  William  S.  Vare, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Latin-American  Relations.  The  adminis- 
tration found  itself  after  1925,  as  before,  with 
the  problem  on  its  hands  of  obtaining  from  the 
Government  of  Mexico  a  satisfactory  recognition 
of  the  property  rights  of  American  petroleum  and 
mine  operators  in  that  country.  President 
Calles,  after  his  election  in  1924  and  the  subse- 
quent suppression  of  a  rebellion,  stood  on  the 
basis  of  the  Carranza  constitution,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  virtual  expropriation  of  foreign 
holders  of  mineral  exploitation  rights.  There 
followed  a  long  diplomatic  dispute,  aggravated 
by  the  unofficial  publication  of  falsified  docu- 
ments purporting  to  show  on  the  one  side  that 
American  officials  had  taken  an  underhand 
course,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities had  corrupted  three  prominent  meinbei  s 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  It  was  further  ag- 
gravated by  Secietary  of  State  Kcllogg's  declara- 
tion that  Mexicans  were  under  BolbhoA  istic  influ- 
ences and  were  secretly  supporting  a  rebellion  in 
Nicaragua.  Eventually,  however,  at  the  end  of 
1927,  a  concihntoiy  spirit  prevailed  and  United 
States  Ambassador  Dwight  W.  Morrow  reached 
an  understanding  with  the  Mexican  government, 
by  which  the  operation  of  Mexican  laws  was  made 
more  fa \orable  to  foreign  mineral  interests. 

The  situation  in  Nicaragua  m  1920  compelled 
the  renewal  of  American  armed  intervention  in 
Niraiagua.  The  la^t  detail  of  Marine  troops,  a 
legation  guard,  had  retned  from  Managua  in 
]9^.r),  terminating  a  stay  of  13  years.  Two 
months  later,  in  October,  1 925,  Chamorro,  the  de- 
feated Conservative  candidate  for  President, 
drove  out  President  Solorzano  and  seized  the 
Govei  nment  His  act  provoked  an  uprising  of  the 
Liberals  and  theie  followed  a  period  of  civil  war. 
Mamies  were  landed  in  192f>  to  protect  Amer- 
ican and  foieign  inteiests  in  Nicaragua.  There 
occurred  serious  encounters  between  the  Amer- 
ican forces  and  insurgent  bands  In  Apul, 
1927,  President  Coohdgo  sent  to  Nicaragua  as 
his  personal  representative,  Col.  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son.  Colonel  Stimson  anangi'd  an  armistice 
under  which  both  parties  were  to  lay  down  their 
armq  and  abide  by  the  leault  of  an  election  to  be 
held  under  United  States  supei  vision  in  Novem- 
ber, 1928.  Although  one  of  the  Lil>cral  leaders, 
Sandino,  refused  submission  and  continued  to 
opeiate  against  the  Marines,  order  was  generally 
reestablished  in  the  country  and  the  proposed 
election  was  held  without  disturbance. 

Prohibition.  There  were  many  public  expres- 
sions of  dissatisfaction,  in  certain  of  the  States, 
with  the  workings  of  the  Fedeial  prohibition  sys- 
tem in  the  second  Coolidge  administration  In 
1920  New  York  State  and  likewise  Illinois 
voted  by  a  heavy  majority  a  popular  referendum 
in  favor  of  amending  the  Volstead  Law;  and  in 
1928  Massachusetts  and  at  various  times  Wis- 
consin and  some  other  States  took  analogous 
action.  No  attempt  occurred,  however,  on  the 
part  either  of  the  administration  or  of  any  strong 
group  in  Congress,  to  curtail  any  feature  of 
the  system  of  Federal  enforcement.  Conventions 
\\eie  negotiated  with  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba 
in  1925  and  1926,  by  which  these  countries  under- 
took to  cooperate  to  some  extent  in  restricting 
shipments  from  their  territories  to  the  United 
States.  Partly  by  means  of  this  aid  and  partly 
by  the  activity  of  the  Coast  Guard  service,  the 
ingress  of  liquor  into  the  United  States  by  sea 
was  greatly  diminished.  In  March,  1927,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  separating  the  prohibition 
unit  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 


erecting  it  into  an  independent  bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  act  brought  the  en- 
forcement agents  within  the  Civil  Service  sys- 
tem. There  followed  civil-service  examinations, 
which  were  too  much  for  the  majority  of  the 
employees,  these  failing  to  pass  and  being  dis- 
qualified for  their  employment.  The  prohibition 
question  played  an  important  part  in  the  Na- 
tional campaign  of  1928. 

Elections  of  1928.  President  Coolidge  re- 
jected the  solicitations  of  strong  elements  in  the 
Republican  Party  in  1927,  by  issuing  the  brief 
and  downright  announcement:  "I  do  not  choose 
to  run  for  President  in  1928."  This  withdrawal 
left  the  field  open  to  Republican  aspirants,  among 
whom  the  chief  were  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  ex-Gov.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Illinois; 
Senator  Frank  B.  Willis,  of  Ohio;  and  Sen- 
ator Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas.  Secretary 
Hoover  gained  a  lead  in  the  State  presidential  pri- 
maries early  in  1928.  Senator  Willis  died 
shortly  before  the  primary  in  Ohio.  The  Lowden 
supporters  numbered  many  followers  in  some  of 
the  agricultural  Western  States,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  this  element  was  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  nomination  of  Hoover.  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
nominated  Hoover  June  14,  on  the  first  ballot, 
giving  him  837  votes,  Lowden  74,  Curtis  04, 
and  lesser  totals  for  several  other  nominees. 
Senator  Charles  Curtis  was  nominated  for  Vice 
President. 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York,  gained 
a  predominant  position  in  the  Democratic  pre- 
convention  proceedings,  largely  by  reason  of  his 
favorable  lecord  in  the  course  of  four  terms  as 
Governor  of  the  Empire  State.  The  Democratic 
National  Convention  met  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and  on 
June  28  nominated  him  on  the  fust  ballot.  This 
result,  remarkable  in  the  face  of  the  Democratic 
two-thirds  rule,  was  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
Ohio  delegation,  winch  first  voted  for  Pomerene 
but  shifted  to  Smith  before  the  ballot  was  de- 
clared closed.  Smith's  vote  before  this  shift  was 
724%  votes.  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  was  nominated  for  Vice  President. 

The  paity  platforms  were  not  strikingly  op- 
posed. The  Republican  platform  endorsed  the 
Coolidge  administration,  pledged  a  continuation 
of  its  policies  of  economy  and  tax  reduction,  and 
promised  enforcement  of  prohibition.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  promised  "an  honest  effort  to 
enforce"  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  attacked 
corruption  in  Republican  officialdom  under  the 
Harding  administration,  and  pioposed  further 
reduction  in  expenditures  and  taxation. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Hoover  during  the  cam- 
paign was  restrained,  he  expressed  himself  as 
in  fa\or  of  a  considerable  programme  of  Federal 
public  works,  and  promised  the  dissatisfied  farm- 
ing element  that  he  would  call  a  special  session 
of  Congress  if  elected.  He  endorsed  piohibition 
as  a  "noble  experiment,"  which  he  undertook  to 
support.  Governor  Smith,  on  the  other  hand, 
conducted  a  campaign  in  which  his  personal  views 
played  a  dominant  part.  While  undertaking 
faithfully  to  eiifoice  piohibition  so  lonjj  an  it  re- 
mained in  force,  he  condemned  the  existing  pro- 
hibition system,  and  pioposcd  a  change  to  allow 
latitude  to  such  States  as  might  wish  it.  He 
strongly  coiiti overted  a  numerous  element  that 
attacked  him  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  asserted  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  seek  office  upon  his  merits,  irrespective  of 
religion.  He  attacked  the  figures  of  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasury  Mellon  with  regard  to  reduction 
in  government  expenditure  under  Republican 
rule.  With  regard  to  the  agricultural  element, 
he  promised  to  consider  all  proposals  for  relief 
with  an  open  mind  and  expressed  himself  as 
confident  that  a  sound  method  of  relieving  the 
farmers'  need  could  be  found;  he  promised  to 
summon  an  advisory  conference  on  the  subject, 
immediately  after  his  election,  should  he  win. 
It  was  this  proposal  that  drew  from  Mr.  Hoover 
the  counter-proposal  to  summon  a  special  session 
of  Congress. 

The  popular  vote  was  extremely  large,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  its  total  any  previously  cast.  For 
Hoover,  21,429,109  votes  were  cast;  for  Smith, 
15,005,497.  In  spite  of  the  higher  totals,  the  Re- 
publican plurality  was  less  than  in  1924  or  in 
1920.  The  vote  was  anomalous  in  that  several  of 
the  formerly  solid  Democratic  Southern  States 
gave  majorities  for  Hoover,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  against  Smith.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  secession,  Smith  carried  but  four  South- 
ern States  and  but  eight  States  in  all  •  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina. 
He  lost  New  York  by  a  narrow  margin.  The 
Republicans  gained  a  majority  of  17  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress  and  of  87 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congressional  Legislation  in  1929.  Con- 
gress was  three  times  in  session  in  1929.  The 
final  session  of  the  Seventieth  Congress  was  re- 
sumed at  the  opening  of  the  year  and  continued 
until  March  4,  when  President  Hoover  was  in- 
augurated. The  Seventy-first  Congress,  sum- 
moned by  the  incoming  President  in  special  ses- 
sion, sat  from  April  15,  except  for  a  Summer  re- 
cess, until  November  22nd.  Convening  again  in 
December  in  its  first  regular  session,  Congress 
continued  its  woik  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  closing  period  of  the  last  session  of  the 
old  Congress  was  devoted  largely  to  legislation 
on  matters  previously  considered  but  not  con- 
cluded. There  was  passed  a  measure  requiring 
that  16  naval  cruisers  of  10,000  tons  each  and 
one  airplane  carrier  be  constructed  at  an  author- 
ized cost  of  $274,000,000;  the  cruisers  were  to 
be  laid  down  at  the  rate  of  five  in  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  An  effort  made  by 
President  Coolidgc  to  have  it  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  to  suspend  this  building  pro- 
gramme in  case  that  the  interest  of  an  interna- 
tional understanding  on  naval  restriction  should 
demand  it  was  defeated.  The  apparent  intent 
of  Congress  in  this  enactment  was  that  the  con- 
struction of  cruisers  should  be  assigned  to  navy 
yards  and  to  private  shipyards  alternately.  But 
the  wording  of  the  bill  specified  only  that  the 
first  and  every  suceeding  odd-numbered  ship 
should  be  constructed  in  a  government  navy 
yard,  thus  leaving  open  the  possibility  that  the 
Administration  might  at  its  discretion  place 
the  orders  for  the  intervening  cruisers  in  the 
navy  yards  as  well — a  proposal  that  was 
agitated  later  on  as  a  means  of  reprisal 
against  shipbuilders  for  alleged  lobbying  activ- 
ities. 

The  Senate  ratified  on  January  15  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  for  the  renunciation  of  war,  commonly 
known  as  the  Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact.  The 
ratifying  vote  was  85  to  1.  There  had  been 
previously  an  effort  among  a  group  of  the  Sena- 
tors to  attach  to  the  ratification  some  reserva- 
tory  clause  by  which  the  United  States  might 
specifically  retain  its  right  to  use  armed  force 


in  support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  might 
divest  itself  of  implied  obligation  to  punish  a 
treaty  violator.  Instead  of  a  reservation  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  there  was  incorporated  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
an  understanding  of  its  view  on  the  matter. 
Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  however,  introduced 
on  February  10  a  Senate  resolution  providing 
that  the  President  could  by  proclamation  foi- 
bid  the  commerce  in  articles  of  use  in  war  with 
any  nation  violating  the  treaty.  This  resolution 
was  left  for  consideration  by  the  succeeding 
Congress. 

A  step  for  the  more  effectual  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  laws  was  taken  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Jones  Law,  a  measure  raising  the 
maximum  penalties  for  offendeis  to  a  fine  of  $10,- 
000  and  five  years  of  imprisonment.  Likewise  in- 
tended to  promote  the  better  enforcement  of  Pro- 
hibition was  a  measure  sponsored  by  Senator 
Glass  of  Virginia,  which  appropriated  $250,000 
for  the  purpose  of  an  investigation,  under  the 
President,  of  the  entire  problem  of  law  enforce- 
ment, including  Federal  Prohibition.  This  meas- 
ure as  enacted  left  it  to  the  President  to  create 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  the  intended  in- 
vestigation. Cognate  legislation  was  that  in  the 
form  of  measures  creating  additional  Federal 
judges  in  certain  of  the  judicial  districts,  these 
having  been  in  some  cases  overwhelmed  with  cases 
by  reason  of  the  influx  of  Prohibition  prosecu- 
tions. 

An  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  method  that  was  followed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  granting  refunds  of 
income  tax  payments  where  the  Treasury  took 
the  view  that  the  payment  had  not  been  legally 
due.  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee  offered 
a  bill  to  require  that  all  claims  for  refund, 
credit  or  abatement  on  an  internal  revenue  tax, 
in  excess  of  $10,000,  must  go  to  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  for  determination.  Secretary  Mel- 
lon opposed  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  was  already  overburdened 
and  more  especially  on  the  ground  that  a  tax 
that  could  be  administered  only  by  resort  to 
litigation  would  be  collected  with  difficulty.  Ow- 
ing largely  to  his  stand  the  proposal  made  no 
progress.  An  effort,  unsuccessful  likewise,  was 
made  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  system 
of  restriction  of  immigration  based  on  national 
origins  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Administration  view  that  this  system 
of  restriction  was  not  workable  inspired  the  pro- 
posal to  postpone  it,  and  the  House  voted  for 
postponement,  but  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  act  left  the  national  origins  clause  to  go  into 
effect. 

Among  other  measures  enacted  by  the  session 
was  a  resolution  providing  for  a  survey  of  the 
route  of  the  projected  ship  canal  through  Nic- 
aragua, at  the  judgment  of  the  President.  The 
shipment  of  convict-made  goods  in  interstate 
commerce  was  restricted  by  the  Hawes- Cooper 
Bill,  which  was  enacted.  The  Norbeck-Andresen 
Bill,  likewise  enacted,  made  provision  for  the 
conservation  of  migratory  birds  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  bird  sanctuaries  in  all  States  of  the 
Union,  subject  to  enabling  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  State  legislatures. 

One  of  the  most  important  administrative  acts 
of  the  last  days  of  the  Coolidge  administration 
was  the  sale  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  a  pri- 
vate bidder,  P.  W.  Chapman  &  Co.,  of  two  lead- 
ing Government-owned  steamship  lines,  the 
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United  States  Line  and  the  American  Mer- 
chant Line.  The  total  price  was  $16,300,000. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  gave  its  as- 
sent to  the  sale. 

President  Coolidge  signed  the  instrument  rati- 
fying the  Kellogg-Briand  Treaty  on  January  17. 
The  construction  of  works  in  the  Niagara  River, 
to  improve  the  scenic  effect  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  the  diversion 
of  more  water  to  power  purposes,  for  some  time  a 
subject  of  negotiation  with  Canada,  was  pro- 
vided by  an  accord  signed  at  Ottawa  January  2, 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  the  Amer- 
ican Minister. 

President  Hoover  Inaugurated.  Herbert 
Hoover  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  on  Mar.  4,  1929.  His  official  views  as 
outlined  in  his  inaugural  address  were  in  one 
respect  conspicuous,  in  that  they  dwelt  with 
chief  emphasis  on  the  need  of  correcting  the  "dis- 
regard and  disobedience  of  law"  which  was  char- 
acterized "the  most  malign  of  all  the  dangers" 
besetting  the  nation  at  the  moment.  The  reform 
and  reorganization  of  the  whole  system  of  justice 
and  enforcement  was  set  foith  as  a  requirement 
not  to  be  delayed.  With  particular  reference  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  laws,  the 
President  declared  the  duty  of  the  citizens  to 
support  the  laws  of  the  land  to  bo  coequal  with 
that  of  the  Government  to  enforce  them.  The 
policy  of  governmental  regulation  of  private  en- 
terprise as  the  alternative  of  governmental  own- 
ership or  operation  was  affirmed.  The  belief  was 
expressed  that  the  United  States  would  entei  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  by  a  way  that  would  be  found, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  was  characterized  as 
"interlocked  with  our  own  progress  and  prosper- 
ity." It  was  declared,  however,  to  be  the  Nation's 
will  that  it  should  not  commit  itself  to  engage- 
ments such  as  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  cabinet  drafted  by  the  President 
was  as  follows-  Secietaiy  of  State,  Henry  L. 
Stimson;  Secretary  of  War,  James  W.  Good 
(died  Nov.  18,  1929)  ;  Attorney  General,  William 
D.  Mitchell;  Postmaster  General,  Walter  F. 
Brown;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Charles  Francis 
Adarns;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur;  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture,  Arthur  M. 
Hyde ;  Secretary  o*f  Commerce,  Robert  P.  Lamont. 
Omitting  two  members  retained  fioni  the  Coolidge 
cabinet,  this  list  was  sent  on  Maich  5  to  the 
Senate,  convened  in  a  separate  short  session  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  nominations,  and  was 
confirmed.  The  omitted  members  were  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury,  and  James 
J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor.  Taking  an  un- 
customary course,  the  Administration  ncld  that 
these  two,  being  already  incumbents,  did  not  re- 
quire renomi nation.  In  the  case  of  Secretary 
Mellon,  who  had  bitter  opponents  in  the  Senate, 
the  move  was  later  met  by  an  endeavor  to  investi- 
gate the  Secretary  on  the  Senate's  own  initiative, 
but  eventually  his  retention  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  allowed  to  stand. 

The  first  major  act  of  President  Hoover  was 
to  summon  Congress  to  a  special  session  conven- 
ing on  April  15.  The  proclamation  of  March  7, 
calling  this  session,  stated  the  need  of  "legisla- 
tion to  effect  further  agricultural  relief  and  leg- 
islation for  limited  changes  in  the  tariff."  Con- 
gress convened  approximately  as  made  up  by 
virtue  of  the  elections  of  the  previous  autumn. 
A  vacancy  was  left  in  the  Senate  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Curtis  of  Kansas  to  assume  the  office 


of  Vice  President.  The  place  was  filled  by  the 
nomination  of  Henry  J.  Allen,  former  Governor 
of  Kansas,  at  the  end  of  April.  President  Hoover 
presented  to  Congress  on  April  16  a  message  in 
which  he  detailed  handicaps  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry and  recommended  for  its  relief  "an  effec- 
tive tariff  upon  agricultural  products,"  the  further 
development  of  waterways  and  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Farm  Board  as  an  agency  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  agricultural  marketing  sys- 
tem. With  regaid  to  tariff  matters  outside  the 
agricultuial  schedule  the  message  alluded  to 
"necessity  for  some  limited  changes  in  the  sched- 
ules and  in  the  administrative  clauses  of  the 
laws  as  written  in  1922."  The  President  stated 
his  adherence  to  the  piinciple  of  the  flexible 
tariff,  recommended  strengthening  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  mentioned  weaknesses  in  the 
system  of  valuation  of  imported  goods.  He  ap- 
proved limiting  the  session  to  farm  and  tariff 
legislation  and  to  a  few  emergency  matters, 
among  which  he  included  the  census  and  reap- 
portionment  measure. 

Congress  did  in  fact  so  limit  its  activities  in 
the  special  session,  but  its  work  was  greatly  de- 
layed by  the  inability  of  the  members  of  the 
majority  party  to  unite  in  sufficient  numbers  on 
the  President's  policy.  In  the  case  of  the  Senate, 
a  strong  Republican  group  from  the  agricultural 
States  created  trouble  by  its  stubborn  efforts  to 
insert  into  the  farm  relief  bill  and  later  into  the 
tariff  bill  a  provision  for  a  system  of  rebates  to 
farm  exports,  known  as  the  farm  export  debenture 
plan.  The  principle  of  this  plan  was  that  those 
exporting  certain  agricultural  products  should 
receive,  in  propoition  to  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
ports, debentures  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  of 
the  Government,  which  the  possessors  might  em- 
ploy for  certain  limited  purposes,  as  for  tender 
in  payment  of  tariff  dues.  The  apparent  tend- 
ency of  the  plan  was  to  extend  to  the  exporters 
of  these  farm  products  an  inducement  of  value, 
or,  as  some  called  it,  a  subsidy,  without,  however, 
defraying  the  resulting  cost  to  the  Goveinment 
by  appropi  iation,  and  without  placing  any  defi- 
nite limit  011  its  total  in  any  given  period.  The 
dcbentuie  plan  received  the  support  not  only  of 
many  Republican  but  of  a  large  number  of 
Democratic  senators. 

Farm  relief  by  consent  of  leaders  in  both 
houses  obtained  the  right  of  way  over  the 
tariff.  The  committees  on  agriculture  of  the  two 
Houses  prepared  measures,  both  of  which  pro- 
vided a  Federal  Farm  Board  with  the  financing 
of  crop-stabilizing  corporations  by  means  of  loans 
from  a  re\olving  fund  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  as  one  of  its  chief  functions 
Both  committees  did  away  with  the  scheme  of  the 
equalisation  fee,  upon  which  the  McNary-Hauffen 
bills  of  previous  sessions  had  come  to  grief. 
The  House  committee  made  no  provision  for  the 
automatic  reimbursement  of  agriculture  for  losses 
on  farm  exports  sold  at  less  than  the  domestic 
price;  but  the  Senate  committee  after  some  delay 
declared  in  favor  of  the  farm  debenture  as  the 
means  for  this  purpose.  The  Senate  bill  as 
drafted  by  Senator  McNary  of  Oregon  and  his 
associates  provided  that  the  Government  issue 
a  debenture  on  each  export  shipment  of  specified 
agricultural  products,  to  the  amount  of  one-half 
of  the  tariff  on  imports  of  the  product  in  ques 
tion,  and  that  all  such  debentures  might  be  re- 
deemed by  presentation  in  payment  of  import 
duties.  In  advance  of  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  President  Hoover  on  April  20  wrote  Sen- 
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ator  McNary  an  open  letter  setting  forth  ten 
reasons  for  which  the  President  regarded  the 
debenture  plan  as  unwise.  He  characterized  it 
as  a  direct  subsidy  from  the  Treasury,  which 
so  far  as  it  brought  advantage  to  the  farmer 
would  stimulate  overproduction  and  would  upset 
the  basis  of  farm  diversification  and  that  of  im- 
port tariff  rates. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill,  with  the  debenture  plan 
attached,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
course  of  a  protracted  debate  on  the  subject, 
Senator  Norns  of  Nebraska  proposed  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  check  agricultural  overproduc- 
tion, such  as  debentures  might  occasion,  by  pro- 
viding a  sliding  scale  under  which  the  debentures 
would  become  less  in  value  as  the  quantity  of 
farm  exports  rose  Tina  amendment  the  Senate 
accepted  on  Apnl  30.  Finally,  it  passed  the 
Senate  bill  on  May  14,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  33,  all 
but  two  of  the  nays  being  Administration  Repub- 
licans and  33  of  the  ayes  being  Democrats. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  House,  on  April  25,  had 
passed  its  own  bill,  which  provided  no  debentures 
and  which  in  general  followed  the  ideas  of  the 
President.  The  House  vote  was  367  to  34,  and 
the  ayes  included  the  majority  of  the  Democratic 
members.  By  a  special  rule,  the  House  sent  the 
bills  to  joint  confeience  committee  without  direct 
vote  on  the  Senate  measure.  A  protracted  con- 
ference ended  m  the  elimination  of  the  deben- 
ture clause  on  June  5.  The  Senate  on  .June  11 
rejected  the  conference  report.  This  action  drew 
from  the  President  a  somewhat  sharp  published 
statement  that  the  whole  measuie  was  being 
jeopardi/ed.  The  Senate  then  gave  in,  passing 
the  conference  measure  thiee  days  later.  The 
act  was  signed  Apiil  15;  in  its  final  form,  it  pro- 
vided a  Faini  Boaid  of  ten  members  and  created 
for  their  employment  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,- 
000,000,  of  which  the  initial  $151,500,000  was 
shortly  afterward  appiopnated  by  separate  act. 

The  Census  of  1930.  Provision  for  the  tak- 
ing of  a  census  in  1 030  and,  in  the  same  measure, 
for  the  automatic  i ('apportionment  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  States  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  administrative  procedure,  was 
made  in  an  act  signed  by  Piesident  Hoover  on 
June  18.  The  census  features  of  the  measure 
differed  from  its  picdecfSHOis  m  authorizing  a 
census  of  unemployment,  as  well  as  one  of  agri- 
culture and  of  irrigation,  a  proposal  to  put  vir- 
tually all  of  some  100,000  census  workers  under 
the  Civil  Service  rules  was  defeated,  but  500 
special  agents  vveie  icndcred  subject  to  Civil 
Service  certification,  \\ith  regaid  to  reappor- 
tiomnent,  there  took  place  m  the  House  a  struggle 
over  the  pioposal  to  amend  the  method  of  count- 
ing so  as  to  exclude  alien  inhabitants  and  dis- 
franchised Negroes  as  a  component  of  the  popu- 
lation totals  on  which  representation  was  to  be 
based.  Thia  pioposal  found  favor  with  some 
sections  who  appiehended  otherwise  losing  repre- 
sentatives to  the  more  rapidly  growing  States 
where  aliens  were  present  in  higher  number.  The 
House  defeated  this  pioposal  by  a  vote  of  271 
to  104.  The  act  in  its  final  form  required  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  in  December 
computations  of  apportionment  both  according  to 
the  system  of  major  fi  actions  and  to  that  of 
equal  proportions,  and  thus  made  it  possible  for 
Congress  still  to  pass  an  apportionment  act  later 
on.  Tn  its  failure  to  do  so,  the  membership  of 
the  House  was  to  remain  at  435 

Tariff  Discussions.  The  enactment  of  a  tariff 
measuie  was  the  feature  of  the  special  session  of 
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Congress  in  which  progress  was  the  least  rapid. 
The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
had  been  busy  on  a  tariff  measure  during  the 
Congress  interim,  presented  its  bill  on  May  7. 
This  bill,  instead  of  meeting  the  expectation  of 
those  who  had  founded  on  the  President's  message 
an  expectation  of  very  limited  tariff  increase, 
raised  the  duties  on  hundreds  of  articles.  Such 
commodities  as  some  of  the  building  materials, 
clothing,  certain  chemicals,  and  many  metal 
products  were  made  subject  to  higher  duty.  At 
the  same  time,  the  expected  increases  in  agri- 
cultural tariffs  were  made,  but  agricultural 
sentiment  was  largely  adverse  none  the  less,  hold- 
ing that  the  farmers  would  lose  more  by  the 
higher  duties  on  goods  they  must  buy  than  they 
would  gam  by  higher  duties  on  imports  of  com- 
modities they  themselves  produced.  The  rate 
on  Cuban  raw  sugar  was  sharply  raised  from  1.70 
cents  a  pound  to  2.4  cents,  in  the  interest  of 
domestic  growers  of  cane  and  the  sugar  beet. 
Chairman  Hawley  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee fiankly  represented  the  bill,  in  evident 
contrast  to  that  sought  by  the  President,  as  hav- 
ing the  greater  protection  of  American  labor  for 
one  of  its  major  aims.  In  its  administrative  fea- 
tures, the  bill  provided  for  the  transfer  of  dis- 
putes over  the  basis  of  valuation  of  imports  from 
the  Customs  Court  to  the  Tieasury,  and  for  alter- 
ing the  status  of  the  Customs  Court  to  that  of  a 
board.  The  measure  was  passed  by  the  House 
with  relatively  few  amendments  on  May  28. 

In  the  Senate,  the  tariff  progressed  less 
smoothly.  At  the  outset,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
bill  by  the  Senate,  an  eftort  was  made  to  commit 
the  Upper  House  to  a  measure  of  revision  apply- 
ing to  tarm  products  and  related  schedules  alone. 
A  resolution  to  this  purpose,  offered  by  Senator 
Borah  of  Idaho,  was  narrowly  defeated  on  June 
17,  by  39  against  to  38  in  favor.  Thereupon, 
facing  the  prospect  of  a  slow  task  of  tariff  fram- 
ing in  Senate  committee,  the  two  Houses,  by  con- 
current resolution  took  recess,  the  Senate  until 
August  19  and  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
September  3.  The  committee  work  of  revising 
the  House  tariff  bill  was  carried  on  not  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  as  a  whole  but  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  majority  members.  The  re- 
sulting bill  differed  widely  from  the  House  meas- 
ure in  detail,  but  as  it  in  many  cases  raised  the 
proposed  duties  on  non-agricultural  products,  it 
also  failed  to  conform  with  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. The  fact  that  Senator  Bmgham 
of  Connecticut  had  employed  as  an  aid  m  tariff 
revision  one  C.  L.  Eyanson,  an  employee  of  the 
Connecticut  Manufacturers'  Association,  led  to 
a  vote  of  censure  of  his  course  being  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  to  a  Senate  investigation  of  lobbyists' 
activities 

Premier  MacDonald's  Visit.  The  most  con- 
spicious  occurrence  bearing  on  the  foreign  icla- 
tions  of  the  United  States  in  1929  was  the  visit 
of  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald  of  Great 
Britain  at  Washington,  in  connection  with  plans 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  a 
conference  on  naval  restriction.  While  Piime 
Minister  MacDonald  was  at  Washington,  the  in- 
vitation of  the  British  government,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  concurred,  was  issued  to  France,  Italy  and 
Japan  to  attend  the  proposed  conference.  In  the 
financial  field,  the  occurrence  in  October  and 
November,  1929,  of  a  violent  collapse  in  the  stock 
market,  led  President  Hoover  in  mid-November  to 
undertake  emergency  measures  for  the  prevention 
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of  the  spread  of  depression  to  the  field  of  general 
business. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACAD- 
EMY. A  government  institution  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  for  the  practical  and  theoretical 
training  of  cadets  for  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  opened  in  1802.  By  act  of  Con- 
gress in  May,  1016,  the  maximum  number  of 
cadets  permitted  to  be  enrolled  in  the  academy 
•was  raised  to  1334  by  the  appointment  of  one 
additional  cadet  from  each  congressional  district, 
additional  cadets  from  the  United  States  at  large, 
and  from  the  ranks  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  22,  and  have  served 
not  less  than  one  year.  Under  this  act,  the 
enrollment  reached  its  highest  mark,  1272,  in 
1928,  as  compared  with  6G1  in  1914  In  the  lat- 
ter year,  there  were  215  members  of  the  faculty 
and  108,000  volumes  in  the  library.  The  academy 
is  a  component  part  of  the  Regular  Aimy  of  the 
United  States  and  is  maintained  solely  by  ap- 
propriation from  the  War  Department,  which  in 
1928  amounted  to  $2,240,587  for  salaries  and 
maintenance  of  public  works,  and  $861,000  for 
continuing  construction.  A  plan  waa  adopted  in 
1916  admitting  applicants  on  certificates  from 
accredited  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  by 
examination.  This  applied  to  mental  qualifica- 
tions only.  The  maximum  age  for  admission  to 
the  academy  was  extended  in  1920  from  22  to 
24  years  for  men  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  during  the  World  War.  A 
cadet  hospital  was  completed  in  1923  and  a  new 
schedule  of  studies  went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1, 
1924,  in  which  year  an  athletic  stadium  was  dedi- 
cated. A  combination  mews  hall,  drawing  acad- 
emy, and  cadet  store  weie  under  construction  in 
1928.  The  superintendents  and  commandants 
since  1914  have  been  as  follows  Col.  Clarence  P. 
Townsley,  1914-10;  Col.  John  Biddle,  1916-17; 
Col.  Samuel  E.  Tillman,  1917-18;  Brig.  Gen. 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  1919-22,  Mttj.  Gen.  Fred  W. 
Sladon,  1922-26,  Bug  On.  Meich  B.  Stewait, 
1926-27;  Muj  Gen.  Edwin  B.  Wmans,  1927-28; 
Maj  Gen.  William  R  Smith,  since  1928. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 
A  school  for  the  education  and  training  of  naval 
cadets  at  Annapolis,  Md  ,  founded  in  1845.  By 
Act  of  Congress  of  Feb  15,  1916,  the  number  of 
midshipmen  appointed  from  each  congressional 
district  was  inci eased  from  two  to  three,  an  act 
of  Mar.  4,  1917,  permitted  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mavy  to  appoint  100  midshipmen  from  the  en- 
listed force  of  the  Navy;  an  act  of  Apr.  2f>,  1917, 
increased  the  number  of  appointments  to  four, 
which  was  still  further  inci  eased  to  five  by  act 
of  July  11,  1919.  On  graduation,  midshipmen 
are  commissioned  as  ensigns  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  occasionally  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  in  ceitain  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy.  Forty  appointments  may  be  made  by  the 
President  from  among  the  sons  of  ofliceis,  sol- 
dieis,  sailois,  and  marines  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  who  were  killed  in  action  or 
died  prior  to  July  2,  1921,  of  wounds  or  injuries 
received  or  disease  contracted  in  line  of  duty 
during  the  World  War.  The  regiment  of  mid- 
shipmen in  the  fall  of  1928  numbered  1790;  there 
were  245  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  academy 
and  the  library  contained  70,000  volumes.  Super- 
intendent, Rear  Admiral  S.  S.  Robinson,  U.  S.  N. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  EUBOPE.  European 
federation  as  a  political  concept  was  discussed  at 
intervals  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In 


1898-99  it  was  revived  by  William  T.  Stead,  of 
London,  in  connection  with  the  Peace  Congress  at 
The  Hague.  The  idea  had  a  place  in  the  inter- 
national peace  propoganda  of  that  period,  but 
nowhere  won  official  recognition.  Long  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  in  1914  it  had 
ceased  to  have  importance  even  as  a  Utopian 
dream. 

The  rearrangement  of  boundaries  following  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  tended  to  intensify  national- 
istic feeling  in  the  smaller  states  and  to  make 
more  remote  any  attempt  at  political  federation, 
but  at  the  same  time  certain  economic  evils  in- 
herent in  the  European  system  were  more  fully 
exposed  to  the  light  and  'in  every  country  there 
were  those  who  thought  they  saw  advantages  in 
union.  In  1923  Count  Richard  Coudenhove-Kal- 
ergi,  a  citizen  of  Czechoslovakia,  issued  his  ap- 
peal for  a  "Pan-Europa."  He  promised  that  a 
federation  of  the  27  states  on  the  Continent  of 
Euiope,  excluding  Russia,  would  give  its  mem- 
bers security  from  inter-European  war,  would 
neutralize  the  Continent  as  a  whole  in  the  event 
of  any  outside  conflict,  would  offer  protection 
against  Russian  invasion,  would  hold  out  a  pros- 
pect of  disarmament,  and  would  insure  the  ability 
of  the  member  states  to  compete  industrially  in 
the  world's  markets. 

Like  Stead  and  other  earlier  writers  on  the 
subject  of  European  federation,  Count  Couden- 
hove-Kalergi  had  been  impressed  by  the  success  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  maintaining  a 
union  of  48  states,  each  sovereign  in  its  own 
sphere,  with  a  powerful  centralized  government 
of  proscribed  sovereignty.  Those  writers  saw 
that  without  tan  If  barriers  the  48  states  were 
free  to  develop  their  lesources  as  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  if  they  had  grown  up  into 
separate  nations,  like  those  of  Km  ope  They  saw 
that  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  American  com- 
monwealth presented  an  unbroken  front,  but  that 
from  Delaware  to  Texas  each  controlled  its  own 
affairs  and  retained  its  own  individuality.  Amer- 
ican prosperity  with  such  a  system  was  an  object 
lesson  that  Europeans  could'  not  overlook.  Ob- 
stacles of  language,  custom,  and  national  and 
racial  prejudice  in  Europe  seemed  to  dwindle  as 
America's  economic  triumph  giew  more  distinct. 

The  new  school  of  Pan-Europa  propaganda, 
which  had  its  seat  nt  Vienna,  conceived  of  the 
nations  as  divided  into  five  geneial  groups.  The 
British  Empire,  Pan-America,  Mongolia  (China 
and  Japan),  the  Russian  states,  and  Pan-Europa. 
Russia  was  regarded  as  an  Asiatic,  rather  than  a 
European,  power.  Fiirthermoie,  the  fact  that 
Soviet  rule  is  inconsistent  with  European  democ- 
racy was  thought  a  disqualification  for  member- 
ship in  the  federation. 

Britain's  exclusion  seemed  to  be  regretted  by 
some  of  the  advocates  of  Pan-Europa,  but  was 
based  on  the  extension  of  British  interests  in 
other  continents.  However,  inurh  thought  was 
given  to  an  outline  of  a  piospective  British-Euro- 
pean Entente,  embracing  the  following  principles. 
Compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes,  the  disarm- 
ing of  European  submaiine  fleets,  the  most- 
favored-nation  system  and  a  possible  customs 
union,  including  British  Africa,  the  exchange  of 
British  West  Africa  for  Europe's  East  African 
colonies,  Britain  to  assume  the  protection  of 
Europe's  Asiatic  colonies  (the  French  and  Dutch 
Indies)  against  attack,  Europe  to  bind  herself  to 
ward  off  outside  attack  on  England  and  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions  to  accord  the  same  rights  to  Euro- 
pean  as  to  English  immigrants. 
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Instances  could  be  cited  from  Europe's  eco- 
nomic experience  to  show  that  international  trade 
combines  might  be  made  effective.  There  was  the 
Zollverein,  and  in  post-war  years  the  steel,  pot- 
ash, arid  wiie  cartels,  involving  France,  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  and  the  enamel-ware  com- 
bine affecting  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland.  These  had  been  highly  successful. 
Whether  because  of  such  practical  examples,  or 
for  less  obvious  reasons,  the  Pan-Europa  propa- 
ganda made  headway  among  statesmen. 

One  of  the  first  Europeans  in  office  to  indorse 
the  movement  was  President  Herriot  of  France, 
in  October,  1 024,  and  in  a  notable  address  on  Jan. 
29,  1925.  In  the  following  year,  sufficient  inter- 
est had  been  aroused  to  warrant  the  assembling 
of  a  Congress  at  Vienna  in  October.  Chancellor 
Seipel  of  Austria  presided  over  the  gathering,  in 
which  24  European  nationalities  were  repre- 
sented. Former  Chancellor  Wirth  of  Germany, 
M.  Delbos,  former  French  Minister  of  Education, 
M.  Pohtis  of  Greece,  and  other  well-known  public 
men  were  among  the  delegates.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Lithuania,  all  the  continental  nations 
had  some  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  German, 
French,  and  Polish  youth  movements  were  en- 
listed in  the  cause;  the  Austrian  Socialists  held 
aloof.  In  France,  besides  M.  Herriot,  the  friends 
of  the  Pan-Kuropa  project  included  Briand,  Pain- 
leve",  Loueheur,  and  Cailloux ;  the  two  great  lead- 
ers of  Chechoslovakia — Masaryk  and  Benes — were 
both  said  to  favor  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1929,  the  agitation  for  a  fed- 
erated Europe  went  into  a  second  phase  when 
Premier  Briand  of  France  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  work,  through  the  League  of  Nations,  for 
the  founding  of  a  "United  States  of  Europe" — an 
economic  fedeiation  at  first,  to  be  developed  polit- 
ically later.  In  conversations  with  the  French 
journalist,  Jules  Sauerwein,  M.  Briand  spoke  of 
existing  conditions  in  Europe  which  he  thought 
might  be  changed  for  the  better  by  a  form  of  fed- 
eration such  as  he  advocated.  As  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times,  he  said . 

"Europe  is  not  organized  at  all.  It  is  in  a 
chaotic  state  which,  when  we  examine  it  atten- 
tively, is  at  once  shocking  and  disquieting.  In 
one  country,  there  are  1,200,000  unemployed  who 
live  upon  the  charity  of  the  State.  In  another, 
the  farmers,  who  get  scarcely  6  or  7  per  cent  re- 
turn for  their  labor,  must  pay  12  to  15  per  cent 
for  loans  when  they  need  them.  You  see  small 
countries  which  could  sell  their  agricultural  prod- 
uce at  a  good  profit  straining  themselves  to  cre- 
ate national  industries,  while  almost  impassable 
tariff  barriers  rise  between  them  and  their  neigh- 
bors 

"You  see  regions,  such  as  Austria,  which  ought 
to  be  prosperous,  but  aie  living  in  misery,  which 
is  absolutely  paradoxical.  Austiia  is  admirably 
situated  for  serving  as  a  point  of  transit  for  mer- 
chandise crossing  Europe  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west,  which  passes  normally 
through  Vienna.  Moi cover,  it  possesses  a  bank- 
ing and  commercial  machinery  that  is  first-class, 
and  reliable  and  expeiienccd  specialists  in  com- 
merce. 

"If  Europe  were  not  cut  up  into  a  series  of 
separate  compartments,  if  the  goods  which  are 
exported  and  imported  were  not  heavily  taxed, 
if  there  were  a  European  treasury  to  supervise 
money  and  keep  it  at  a  judicious  and  reasonable 
rate,  do  you  think  the  city  of  Vienna  and  its 
2,000,000  inhabitants  would  not  be  able  to  pros- 
per? 


"On  the  other  hand,  consider  a  country  such  as 
Italy,  which  lacks  raw  materials.  In  a  Europe 
federated  and  organized  on  reasonable  principles, 
Italy  would  be  assured  of  getting  the  raw  ma- 
terials she  needs  without  difficulty." 

Exponents  of  Pan-Europa  had  stressed  the  idea 
that  political  alliances  are  out  of  date,  that  eco- 
nomic solidarity  alone  can  bring  about  stability. 
M.  Briand,  experienced  in  statecraft,  let  it  appear 
that  he  was  hopeful  of  improving  existing  politi- 
cal machinery,  that  he  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  discard  it  altogether.  He  believed  that  states 
closely  united  by  common  economic  interests 
would  find  it  easy  to  come  to  an  agreement  for 
creating  a  police  force  to  serve  the  group  as  a 
whole,  thus  making  separate  armament  needless. 

At  Geneva  on  Sept.  9,  1 929,  while  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Natioons  was  in  session,  M. 
Briand  explained  his  ideas  to  the  delegates  of 
European  nations  there  present.  lie  was  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann  of  Germany, 
whose  death  occurred  a  few  weeks  later.  Dr. 
Hjalmar  Schacht,  president  of  the  Reichsbank, 
had  already  pronounced  the  project  economically 
sound.  M.  Briand  promised  to  give  more  defini- 
tion to  his  plans  and  to  prepare  questionnaires  to 
be  submitted  to  the  several  governments.  The 
United  States  of  Europe,  as  visioned  at  Geneva, 
would  occupy  an  area  of  1,932,000  squaie  miles 
with  a  total  population  of  about  250,000,000. 

While  M.  Briand's  conception  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe  proved  alluring  to  many  minds, 
serious  objections  to  it  were  soon  disclosed. 
Thus,  Salvador  de  Madariaga  of  Spain,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  League  of  Nations,  was  evidently 
fearful  lest  the  idea  of  regional  i/ation  would  be 
applied  to  the  Council  itself,  impairing  the 
League's  universality;  but  Senor  Madariaga  was 
unwilling  to  take  even  the  Continent  of  Europe 
as  the  i  egional  basis  of  union.  He  believed  that 
"the  Atlantic  nations,  in  whichever  continent 
placed,  are  in  closer  solidaiity  than  the  European 
nations  as  such."  Moreover,  he  questioned  the 
logic  of  attempting  to  find  an  economic  basis  of 
union  while  the  countries  concerned  are  still 
without  a  common  political  consciousness.  "A 
zollverem  will  not  be  the  preface,  but  the  epi- 
logue, of  union."  Besides,  a  zollverem  will  give 
rise  to  complex  problems  that  can  only  be  ad- 
justed by  govei  nmental  agencies.  He  further  in- 
sists that  non-European  nations  "intimately  con- 
nected with  the  European  economy"  (e.g.,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Argentina)  should 
be  included. 

Protests  had  already  been  made  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  Great  Britain  from  the  Pan-Europa 
scheme  (notably  by  the  Journal  de  Gentive)  and 
in  1920  the  English  economist,  J.  A  Hobson, 
showed  that  the  expected  economy  of  European 
cartels  in  various  manufactured  articles  would 
be  gieatly  restricted  if  Bntam  did  not  come  in. 
Assuming  that  a  continental  tariff  bai  rier  would 
be  raised  to  keep  British  goods  out  of  Europe, 
British  exporters  would  use  pressure  to  hold  their 
non-European  markets  against  the  cartels,  and  it 
might  drive  Britain  into  a  closer  relation  with 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  November,  1929,  Dr.  Hobson  elaborated  his 
views  on  M.  Briand's  United  States  of  Europe  in 
the  Contemporary  Review.  As  a  project  for  a 
Europe  built  on  the  lines  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  he  regards  it  as  chimerical.  If,  how- 
ever, it  should  take  shape  as  an  organization  for 
European  cooperation  in  commerce  and  industry, 
Dr.  Hobson  visualizes  it  as  "a  stumbling-block 
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to  the  genuine  progress  of  free  trade  and  codper- 
ation  in  the  entire  world."  He  thinks  that  re- 
prisals might  be  provoked  in  other  countries  ex- 
cluded from  their  former  European  markets  and 
he  concludes  that  "a  union  in  which  two  great 
European  countries,  Russia  and  Britain,  were  not 
participants,  while  another  country  in  intimate 
cultural,  economic,  and  political  relations  with 
the  Western  European  nations,  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  excluded,  cannot  be  deemed  to 
have  a  footing  in  the  world  of  political  realities." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  everywhere  admitted  that 
the  services  of  transportation  and  communication 
in  Europe  depended  for  efficiency  on  international 
cooperation.  Since  the  World  War,  through- 
train  service  in  Europe  has  been  improved.  Air 
transport,  Sefior  Madanaga  conceded,  is  inter- 
national in  its  nature  and  calls  for  cooperative 
control.  Some  observers  who  have  not  yet  been 
convinced  that  such  a  structure  as  the  United 
States  of  Europe  can  be  erected  with  any  promise 
of  permanency,  were  still  questioning  whether  co- 
operation in  a  few  definite  activities  of  inter- 
national scope  and  character  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately practical.  By  making  such  an  attempt,  it 
might  soon  be  determined  how  far  the  lack  of  "a 
common  political  consciousness"  among  the  Euro- 
pean nations  militates  against  common  social 
and  economic  enterprise.  Federal  control  of 
money,  the  post,  and  other  functions  of  national 
sovereignty,  piesents  additional  problems,  which 
are  assuredly  not  to  be  solved  by  a  superficial 
analogy  with  American  conditions. 

Assuming  that  a  United  States  of  Europe  in 
operation  would  adopt  the  bicameral  legislative 
system,  following  the  example  set  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
of  Harvard  University,  pointed  out  (in  Current 
History  for  November,  1929)  that  the  number  of 
European  states  with  very  small  populations 
would  make  the  problem  of  representation  more 
difficult  than  in  America.  Taking  a  strict  popu- 
lation basis  and  allowing  one  representative  for 
every  million  inhabitants,  Fiance  would  have  41 
and  Albania  1  If  in  the  upper  house  of  the  legis- 
lature each  state  should  have  one  vote,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Spain  together  could 
be  outvoted  by  a  combination  of  states  having  a 
total  population  of  less  than  2,000,000  out  of 
Europe's  250,000,000 

Pan-Europa,  an  interesting  discussion  by  Count 
R  Coudenhove-Kalergi  (in  English  translation, 
with  an  introduction  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler) 
was  published  in  1926  Other  discussions  of  this 
topic  are  to  be  found  principally  in  reviews  and 
other  publications  of  current  politics  and  history. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 
One  of  the  world's  gieatest  steel  manufacturing 
organizations,  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in 
1901.  It  absorbed  the  Federal  Steel,  National 
Tube,  American  Steel  &  Wire,  National  Steel, 
Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines,  Union 
Steel,  the  Cainegie  Company,  and  other  corpora- 
tions It  owns  and  operates  3790  miles  of  rail- 
load.  The  capital  stock  outstanding  in  Febru- 
ary, 1929,  consisted  of  $711,623,500  of  common, 
and,  $300,281,100  of  preferred,  out  of  an  author- 
ized total  of  $753,321,000  and  $400,000,000,  re- 
spectively. On  Apr.  15,  1929,  the  common  stock 
\*as  increased  to  $1,250,000,000.  In  the  same 
year  important  infringement  suits  were  settled 
General  offices,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  71  Broadway, 
New  York.  See  TRUSTS. 

UNI  VERBALISTS.  A  denomination  founded 
on  Uuiversalism,  the  doctrine  or  belief  that  it  is 
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the  purpose  of  God  to  save  every  member  of  the 
human  race  from  sin  through  the  grace  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  it  is  claimed  that  Univer- 
salism  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  while  the  Uni- 
versalist  denomination  is  of  modern  origin  and 
is  confined  mostly  to  North  America.  The  de- 
nomination dates  from  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
John  Murray  of  London,  in  Good  Luck,  N.  J., 
in  1770,  and  under  his  ministry  spread  through* 
out  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts, 
and  later  into  the  Middle  West  and  South.  The 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  church  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Convention,  which 
meets  biennially.  In  polity,  the  parish  or  society 
is  independent  in  the  management  of  its  temporal 
affairs  and  worship.  The  different  parishes  with- 
in a  State  are  organized  into  the  State  Conven- 
tion, which  meets  annually,  and  these  in  turn 
constitute  the  General  Convention.  In  1929  the 
churches  were  grouped  in  28  State  conventions 
and  two  State  conferences.  The  membership  of 
the  denomination  decreased  from  51,716  (esti- 
mated) in  1913  to  50,078  in  1929;  the  number 
of  churches  decreased  from  709  to  609;  and  the 
number  of  ministers,  including  lay  licenses,  de- 
creased from  702  to  540. 

Home  missionary  work  was  sponsored  by  the 
State  Conventions;  the  Women's  National  Mis- 
sionary Association,  which  confined  its  efforts 
largely  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the 
Young  People's  Christian  Union,  which  supported 
missionaries  in  Texas,  and  the  General  Sunday 
School  Association,  which  supported  a  school  for 
colored  children  in  Suffolk,  Va.  The  total 
amount  expended  for  home  missions  in  1926  was' 
$87,100.  In  1919  a  drive  was  launched  to  re- 
establish the  church  more  firmly  and  raise 
$1,000,000  to  carry  on  ita  work.  With  the  re- 
ceipts from  this  drive,  new  mission  churches  were 
established  in  the  South  and  West,  new  buildings 
were  erected  in  Japan  for  church,  school,  and 
residence  purposes,  and  a  better  organization  and 
more  perfect  supervision  of  mission  work  were 
made  possible.  By  1926  the  Japanese  mission, 
established  in  1890,  consisted  of  8  centres  of 
woik  and  employed  7  American  and  5  native 
missionaries,  and  a  number  of  teachers  and  help- 
ers. The  educational  activities  of  the  denomina- 
tion included  3  colleges,  among  them  Tufts  Col- 
lege at  Medford,  Mass.,  3  academies,  and  3 
theological  schools,  with  a  total  registration  of 
6166,  and  pioperty  valued  at  $12,892,008.  Be- 
tween Oct.  1,  1925,  and  Oct.  1,  1926,  scholarships 
amounting  to  $3775  were  distributed  to  students 
in  the  theological  schools.  The  Women's  Na- 
tional Missionary  Association  has  increased  its 
home  and  foieign  missionary  work,  and  pur- 
chased the  birthplace  of  Clara  Barton,  a  loyal 
Universal  ist,  for  use  as  a  shrine  and  for  some 
form  of  social-service  work. 

The  General  Convention  established  the  depart- 
ment of  social  welfare  on  a  permanent  basis  with 
a  full-time  director  who  aided  the  churches  in 
making  the  most  of  their  opportunities  in  this 
line  of  work.  The  Murray  Anniveisary  Crusade 
was  earned  on  in  1920  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  denomination,  and  was  continued 
thereafter  under  the  name  of  the  Christ  Ciusade. 
The  Universal  ist  Comrades,  an  organization  for 
men,  was  established  in  1919  to  aid  the  larger 
projects  of  the  denomination.  The  1927  Conven- 
tion, which  was  held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  went  on 
record  as  favoring  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  also  as  favoring  the  outlawry  and 
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abolition  of  war,  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
During  1927  the  conventi6n  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  Universalist  National  Memorial 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  put  in  opera- 
tion a  ministers'-pension  plan. 

At  the  biennial  General  Convention,  held  in 
Washington  from  Oct.  23  to  27,  1929,  the  tower 
of  the  National  Memorial  Church  was  dedicated 
to  the  ideal  of  international  justice  and  world 
peace  and  as  a  grateful  tribute  to  Owen  D.  Young, 
a  Universalist  layman.  This  convention  created 
a  department  of  religious  education  and  favored 
conducting  a  school  for  religious  leadership  for 
ministers  and  encouraging  local  churches  to  con- 
duct discussion  classes  dealing  with  the  implica- 
tions and  applications  of  Universalism.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  indorsing  President  Hoover's 
request  for  stricter  law  observance  and  pledging 
him  support  in  his  efforts  toward  the  lessening 
of  the  burden  and  danger  of  armaments;  urging 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Root  formula  and  to  ap- 
prove the  Pan-American  Arbitration  Treaty;  fa- 
voring the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  on 
world-wide  free  religious  fellowship  to  survey 
the  possibilities  of  religious  fellowship  and  co- 
operation between  Universalists  and  liberals  in 
non-Christian  fields.  The  president  of  the  1929 
General  Convention  was  the  Rev.  Frank  D. 
Adams,  D  D.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  The  headquarters 
are  at  170  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE.  See  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LANGUAGE 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  STA- 
TISTICS. The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  1929 
published  the  statistics  of  universities,  colleges, 
and  profesaionnl  schools  for  the  college  year 
1925-20.  The  report  deals  with  975  institutions, 
of  which  154  were  under  public,  and  821  under 
private,  control,  with  a  total  of  156  independent 
professional  schools.  Including  these  independ- 
ent institutions  with  departments  of  universities, 
there  were  the  following  schools:  theology,  180; 
law,  136,  medicine,  77;  dentistry,  43;  pharmacy, 
67,  osteopathy,  5;  and  veterinary  medicine,  12. 

Enrollment.  The  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  975  institutions  reporting  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  was  822,895,  of  which  509,- 
732  were  men  and  313,163  were  women.  These 
totals  included  33,185  men  and  22,447  women  in 
preparatory  departments;  20,159  men  and  12,341 
women  in  graduate  departments;  92,591  men  and 
5822  women  in  professional  departments;  and 
23,211  men  and  30,355  women  registered  as  un- 
classified and  special  students. 

Schools  of  engineering  enrolled  59,314  students; 
of  law,  40,359;  medicine,  19,682;  theology,  13,- 
655;  dentistry,  11,777;  pharmacy,  10,815;  osteop- 
athy, 1588;  and  veterinary  medicine,  537. 

The  enrollment  in  summer  schools  was  209,454; 
in  winter  short  courses,  3772;  and  in  extension 
and  correspondence  courses,  268,481. 

The  institutions  under  public  control  had  290,- 
893  students,  while  those  under  private  control 
had  532,002  students. 

Excluding  those  em  oiled  in  summer  schools, 
short,  extension,  and  correspondence  courses,  the 
largest  four  institutions  under  public  control 
were:  University  of  California,  18,969  students; 
University  of  Minnesota,  13,225;  University  of 
Michigan,  10,134;  and  University  of  Illinois,  10,- 
073.  The  largest  four  institutions  under  private 
control  were:  New  York  University,  20,383  stu- 
dents, University  of  Chicago,  14,472;  Columbia, 
12,527;  and  University  of  Pittsburgh,  12,052. 


The  largest  four  women's  colleges  are  Hunter, 
4401  students;  Smith  College,  2158;  Wellesley 
College,  1599;  and  Simmons  College,  1531  stu- 
dents. The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  had 
an  enrollment  of  2899;  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  2813;  and  the  Renesselaer 
Poly  technique  Institute,  1251. 

The  average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
strictly  college  students  for  the  six  years  ending 
in  1926  was  50,786.  Between  1910  and  1920,  the 
average  annual  increase  was  19,600  students; 
from  1900  to  1910,  it  was  9900;  while  from  1890 
to  1900,  it  was  approximately  4600.  Enroll- 
ments in  the  graduate  departments  increased  47 
per  cent  from  1920  to  1922;  25  per  cent  from 
1922  to  1924,  and  13  per  cent  from  1924  to  1926. 

Professors  and  Instructors.  The  total  num- 
ber of  professors  and  instructors  in  the  975  in- 
stitutions repoiting  was  62,224,  of  which  48,649 
were  men  and  13,575  were  women.  The  154  in- 
stitutions under  public  control  employed  20,890 
professors  and  instructors,  of  whom  16,815  were 
men  and  4075  were  women.  The  institutions 
under  private  contiol  employed  41,334,  of  whom 
31,834  were  men  and  9500  were  women.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  in  faculty  members  was  not 
so  large  as  that  of  students.  In  1926  the  ratio 
of  students  to  professois  was  13.2;  in  1924,  12.9; 
in  1922,  12.4;  and  in  1920,  12.2. 

Income.  The  total  income  reported  by  the 
975  institutions  was  $479,774,664;  this  included 
$72,374,608  icceived  for  endowment.  The  sources 
of  income  was  as  follows.  Student  fees,  $101,- 
499,120;  room  rent  and  board,  $42,346,924,  pro- 
ductive funds,  $49,748,999,  appropriations  fiom 
city  or  State  for  inciease  of  plant,  $18,355,836; 
appropriations  by  State  or  city  for  curient  ex- 
penses, $81,522,432;  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, $16,144,147;  from  private  benefactions 
for  current  expenses,  $16,396,853;  from  all  other 
sources,  $51,912,421.  Excluding  additions  to  en- 
dowments, student  fees  were  24  9  per  cent  of  all 
college  and  university  receipts  for  the  year. 

Property.  In  1926  the  total  property  belong- 
ing to  these  975  institutions  was  valued  at 
$2,334,307,221.  The  value  of  grounds  was  $225,- 
721,958;  buildings,  $911,498,850;  libraries,  ap- 
paiatus,  furniture,  and  other  equipment,  $219,- 
073,684;  productive  funds,  $978,012,929. 

Degrees.  During  the  college  year  1925-26, 
the  universities  and  colleges  conferred  a  total 
of  71,529  baccalaureate  degrees,  of  these,  41,106 
were  earned  by  men  and  30,423,  by  women.  A 
total  of  11,451  graduate  degrees  were  conferred; 
of  these,  1302  were  Ph.D.  degrees,  conferred  upon 
1115  men  and  187  women.  A  total  of  1214  hon- 
orary degrees  were  confeired;  of  these,  397  were 
the  degree  of  DD.;  374,  LL.D.;  74,  Litt.D.;  and 
3,  Ph.D.  Schools  of  law  conferred  7938  fhst  pro- 
fessional devices;  medicine,  4122;  pharmacy, 
3492;  dentistry,  2666;  theology,  1357;  osteop- 
athy, 393;  and  veterinary  medicine,  123. 

Accredited  Higher  Institutions.  In  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  central  agency  with 
authority  to  accredit  or  classify  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  There  are,  however,  various 
bodies  which  establish  standards  for  the  accredit- 
ing of  institutions  and,  in  certain  cases,  publish 
lists  of  institutions  that  meet  their  requirements. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  following: 

American  Council  on  Education. — Committees 
from  this  organization  have  formulated  certain 
standards  for  colleges,  junior  colleges,  normal 
schools,  and  teachers'  colleges.  These  have  been 
accepted  by  most  other  organizations. 
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The  Association  of  American  Universities  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  approved  colleges  and  universities. 
This  association  accepts  in  a  general  way  the 
statement  of  principles  and  standards  for  ac- 
crediting colleges  developed  by  the  American 
Council  of  Education. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Middle  Slates  an^d  Maryland  makes 
use  of  the  principles  and  standards  recommended 
by  the  Council  of  Education.  It  publishes  a  list 
of  accredited  institutions  located  in  its  own  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  accepts,  in  general, 
the  recommendations  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  arid  publishes  lists  of  colleges,  junior 
colleges,  and  teacher-training  colleges  that  meet 
its  requirements.  In  addition,  this  association 
haa  published  a  list  of  colleges  whose  giaduates 
may  be  employed  as  teachers  by  the  accredited 
secondary  schools  in  the  association. 

The  ^orth  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  accepts  the  recommendation 
of  the  Ameiican  Council  on  Education  and  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  accredited  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, junior  high  schools,  and  teacher-training 
institutions. 

The  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and 
Hifjh  Schoots  -"accepts  the  recommendation  a  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  publishes  a 
list  of  accredited  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and 
teacher-training  institutions  located  in  its  terri- 
tory. 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  hap  adopted  the  minimum  re- 
quirements tor  an  accepted  college  of  liberal  arts. 
It  hah  uu  published  list  of  accredited  institutions 

The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
has  set  up  no  formal  lequucments  for  accredit- 
ing junior  colleges,  but  it  has  defined  a  junior 
college  and  has  suggested  a  set  of  standards 
which  it  hopes  may  seive  as  a  guide  to  indi- 
vidual institutions  and  perhaps  to  accrediting 
agencies 

The  American  Association  of  Teachers9  Colleges 
has  adopted  standards  for  acci editing  teacher- 
truimng  institutions.  The  association  made  pro- 
vision for  Hie  inspection  of  teacher-tiainmg 
institutions  in  the  countiy  and  proposed  to  pre- 
paie  a  classification  of  them  based  upon  the 
standards  adopted. 

The  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Hospi- 
tals of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  a 
schedule  for  giading  medical  schools.  After 
careful  inspection,  medical  schools  are  rated  on 
a  civil-service  basis  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred 
points.  Data  relating  to  each  school  are  grouped 
under  the  four  geneial  heads  faculty,  product, 
administration  and  supei  vision,  and  buildings 
and  equipment.  Each  of  these  groups  is  allowed 
a  possible  25  points.  Medical  schools  obtaining 
70  or  above  are  rated  in  class  A;  those  obtaining 
from  60  to  70,  in  class  B ;  and  those  obtaining  50 
or  less,  in  class  C.  The  association  publishes 
accredited  lists. 

The  Dental  Educational  Council  of  America 
haa  developed  standards  for  dental  schools  and 
publishes  a  list  of  class  A  and  class  B  schools. 

The  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar- 
mady  employs  its  requirements  for  membership 
in  the  association  and  has  in  effect  a  set  of 
standards.  It  publishes  a  list  of  members  and 
associate  members. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  approved  a 
set  of  resolutions  presented  to  it  by  its  council 


on  legal  education  arid  admission  to  the  bar.  It 
publishes  a  list  of  law  schools  meeting  the  asso- 
ciation standards.  The  standards  adopted  by 
the  association  are  piactically  the  same  as  those 
set  up  for  membership  by  the  Association  of  the 
American  Law  Schools. 

The  Council  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  minimum  standards  for  junior 
undei  graduate,  senior  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  advanced  graduate,  libiary  schools  On  the 
basis  of  these  standards,  it  publishes  a  list  of  ac- 
cepted institutions. 

Educational  Boards  and  Foundations. 
American  Council  on  Education.  This  orgamza- 
tion  is  the  central  one  in  which  the  great  national 
educational  associations  and  societies  are  repre- 
sented. Its  general  object  is  to  piomotc  and 
cany  out  cooperative  action  in  matteis  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  association  and  the  institu- 
tions composing  it.  Theie  aie  three  classes  of 
members — constituent,  associate,  arid  institu- 
tional. The  constituent  members  include  10 
national  educational  associations.  Each  is  repm- 
sented  by  thiee  delegates  who  vote  as  a  unit  at 
meetings  of  the  council.  Associate  members  are 
educational  or  scientific  organizations  having  in- 
terests related  to  the  work  of  the  council.  Each 
associate  member  may  send  one  representative  to 
the  meetings  of  the  council  without  the  light 
to  vote  There  are  about  the  same  number  of 
associate  as  constituent  members.  Institutional 
members  aie  colleges,  universities,  and  piofes- 
sional  and  technical  schools  contributing  not  less 
than  $100  a  year  to  the  council.  Each  may  be 
represented  at  meetings  of  the  council  by  two 
delegates  without  the  light  to  vote.  Theie  are 
more  than  two  hundred  institutional  membcis. 
The  dnectors'  budget  for  1020-27  estimated  le- 
feouices  of  $10.1,74043  Among  the  piojects  ic- 
ceivmg  attention  of  the  -\anous  committees  of 
the  council  are  Federal  legislation,  inter  national 
educational  relations,  education  for  citizenship, 
and  educational  standards.  Headquarters  are  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation.  The  repoit  for 
the  year  ending  Sept  30,  1028,  showed  thut  the 
corporation  had  total  funds  amounting  tu 
$128,091,44359;  total  income  for  the  year, 
.$7,103,27958;  donations  paid  during  the  year, 
$5,923,089.25,  which  included  $50,000  for  build- 
ings, $270,734  07  for  library  and  other  buildings 
for  institutions,  and  $.1,340,000  (>8  lor  endow- 
ments. The  total  charges  against  fuluie  income 
were  $20,418,581,84.  The  coipoiatiou  also  had 
a  special  fund,  the  income  of  >\hich  is  to  be  used 
in  Canada  and  the  Biitish  'Colonies  The  total 
amount  of  this  fund  A\as  $13,802,08890  The 
income  for  the  yeai  ending  Sept.  30,  1928,  \\as 
$079,873  10;  donations  by  the  corporation,  $209,- 
528.15,  of  which  $25,000*  was  given  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada.  Of  the  remainder,  a  con- 
siderable portion  was  given  to  the  furtherance  of 
an  African  programme.  See  CARNEGIE  COBPORA- 
TION. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching.  The  total  resources  of  this 
Foundation  are  $30,857,000,  of  which  $15,047,000 
was  held  as  peiinanent  general  endowment; 
$1,351,000,  as  endowment  of  the  Dnision  of  Edu- 
cational Enquiry,  $12,428,000,  as  a  reserve  for 
liquidating  pension  liabilities  accruing  after 
1928;  $830,000  to  assist  colleges  and  uiwersities 
to  adopt  the  contributory  plan  of  annuities;  and 
$001,000,  as  an  emergency  rescne  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1927,  the  total  expenditure 
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from  general  funds  was  $1,403,188.42.  Of  this 
sum,  $1,314,419.92  was  for  retiring  allowances. 
The  expenditure  for  the  Division  of  Educational 
Enquiry  was  $73,394.96.  Of  this  sum,  $22,- 
806.77  was  used  for  a  study  of  college  athletics. 
See  CARNEOIE  FOUNDATION. 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation of  America,  which  was  organized  in 
1918  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  financed 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  reported  that  de- 
ferred annuity  contracts  provided  by  the  asso- 
ciation had  been  adopted  by  176  institutions. 
Teachers  in  400  other  institutions  had  taken 
contracts  in  the  association.  The  number  of  an- 
nuity contracts  in  force  at  the  end  of  1926  was 
reported  as  4542,  representing  a  total  annual 
annuity  of  $7,151,070.  There  were  3715  insur- 
ance policies  amounting  to  $20,448,051.  The  pre- 
mium income  for  1926  was  $1,982,547.  The  asso- 
ciation  had  resources  of  $9,092,558.  See  CAB- 
NEOIE  CORPORATION;  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund.  For  the  year 
closing  Sept  30,  1928,  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
reported  assets  amounting  to  $39,050,994  70 ;  its 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $2,581,066.09  arid  ex- 
penses, $2,387,449.  This  oiganization  was  ehieily 
concerned  with  the  following  eight  pro- 
grammes: child-health  demonstrations ,  Common- 
wealth Fund  fellowships  (by  means  of  which  51 
British  graduate  fellows  weie  supported  in  Amer- 
ican institutions),  Austuan  health  piogramme, 
division  of  publications,  division  of  rural  hospi- 
tals, legal  research,  and  two  for  mental  hygiene 
and  school  guidance  (United  States  and  Kng- 
land).  For  these  purposes,  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  spent  a  total  of  $1,675,191.45 

General  Education  Board.  The  General 
Education  Boaid  was  founded  in  1902.  Its 
assets  June  30,  1927,  weie  $98,353,70623.  The 
receipts  duimg  that  year  weie  $1!), (504,854  24, 
which  included  a  balance  on  .June  30,  1920,  of 
$13,336,707.61.  The  disbursement  for  1927  from 
income  was  $5,460,271  60,  leaving  a  balance  on 
June  30,  1927,  of  $14,204,582  64.  Fiom  the  date 
of  the  board's  foundation  in  1902  to  June  30, 
1927,  there  had  been  appropriated  from  principal 
funds  a  total  of  $159,965,821.97,  Of  the  amounts 
appiopriated,  $111,549,54039  had  been  paid, 
leaving  unpaid  a  total  of  $48,416,28158.  In 
addition  to  the  above  payments,  $195,691  81  bad 
been  appropriated  and  paid,  from  the  income  of 
the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund,  to  ruial  schools  for 
Negroes. 

John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fel- 
lowships. This  foundation  was  established  in 
1925,  with  a  capital  fund  of  $3,^00,000.  It 
grants  fellowships  which  are  "awaided  only  to 
young  scholars  and  artists  who  have  given  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  marked  gift  for  research 
or  for  creative  woik,  and  who  are  engaged  in 
constructive  projects  requiring  special  facilities 
available  abroad  "  Both  men  and  women  are 
eligible.  The  stipend  is  usually  $2500,  and  is 
awarded  for  one  year.  For  the  year  1028-29,  the 
awards  totaled  $173,000  and  were  given  to  75 
candidates,  16  of  whom  weie  leappomted  in  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  complete  studies  or  pro- 
jects begun  during  the  pievious  year 

Institute  of  International  Education.  This 
institute  was  established  in  February,  1919,  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
The  general  aim  is  to  develop  international  good 
will  by  means  of  educational  agencies  and  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  and  advice 
for  Americans  concerning  things  educational  in 


foreign  countries  and  for  foreigners  concerning 
things  educational  in  the  United  States.  The 
institute  has  paid  the  salary  of  professors  on  sab- 
batical leave  who  were  willing  to  lecture  in 
foreign  universities  and  have  been  invited  to  do 
so.  It  also  entertains  distinguished  visitors  and 
educational  commissions  upon  their  arrival  in 
the  United  States.  The  institute  administers  ex- 
change fellowships  and  other  foreign-study  op- 
portunities. Exchange  relations  are  now  main- 
tained with  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Switzerland. 

Applicants  for  foreign-study  fellowships  in 
these  countries  must  ( 1 )  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  one  of  its  possessions;  (2)  be  gradu- 
ates of  colleges,  universities,  or  professional 
schools  of  recognized  standing;  (3)  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  intellectual  ability  and  of 
suitable  personal  qualifications;  (4)  present  evi- 
dence of  good  health,  (5)  possess  ability  to  do 
independent  study  and  research;  and  (6)  have 
a  practical  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  par- 
ticular country. 

Opportunities  are  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  Preference  in  selection  is  given  to  candi- 
dates under  30  yeais  of  age.  Scholarship  and 
fellowship  holders  must  have  sufficient  means  of 
their  own  to  cover  travel,  vacation,, Arid  incidental 
expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  study  in 
the  countnes  named,  the  institute  administers 
the  American  Field  Service  Fellowships  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  French  universities,  the  Gennan- 
istic  Society  Fellowship  foi  study  of  German 
culture,  and  the  scholarship  for  the  Junior  Year 
Abroad  It  also  arranges  for  the  placement  of  a 
numbei  of  American  men  in  posies  d'asmtstant 
(V Anglais  in  French  lycees  and  e"colcs  nonnales, 
and  cares  for  the  activities  of  the  Amencan 
University  Union. 

Rhodes  Scholarships.  The  system  of  Rhodes 
Scholarships  was  created  by  the  will  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  who  died  in  1902  He  states  their  pur- 
pose in  his  will  as  follows  "1  also  desire  to 
encouiage  and  fostei  an  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  I  implicitly  believe  will  result 
from  the  union  of  the  English -speaking  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  encourage  in  the 
students  fiom  the  United  States  ...  an  attach- 
ment to  the  country  from  which  they  have 
sprung,  without,  I  hope,  withdrawing  them  or 
their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption 
or  birth." 

Provision  is  made  for  supporting  at  Oxford 
Univeisity,  for  a  period  of  two  years  each,  about 
176  selected  scholars  The  period  may  be  ex- 
tended to  three  years.  There  is  an  annual  stipend 
of  about  $2000.  Rhodes  scholars  are  selected 
without  examination  on  the  basis  of  their  school 
and  college  records.  The  will  outlines  the  basis 
of  selection  as  scholaiship,  character,  interest  in 
out-of-door  sports,  intcrebt  in  one's  fellows,  and 
capacity  for  leadership. 

Candidates  must  be  unmarried  male  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  between  the  ages  of  19  and 
25,  and  must  have  completed  at  least  two  years 
of  college  work  in  that  countiy. 

In  1929  each  State  is  entitled  to  two  scholars. 
The  trustees  of  the  Rhodes  Tiust  have  prepared 
a  bill  to  introduce  into  Parliament  to  alter  the 
method  of  selection  so  as  to  enable  the  trustees  to 
end  selection  by  States.  This  measure  does  not 
contemplate  changing  the  number  of  Rhodes 
scholarships. 
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Junior  Colleges.  Since  1017,  15  different 
States  have  passed  laws  dealing  with  junior 
colleges.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation shows  that  the  number  of  junior  colleges 
in  1926  was  163,  located  in  31  States.  Of  these, 
47,  enrolling  13,850  students,  were  under  public 
control  and  IOC,  enrolling  22,660  students,  were 
in  private  institutions.  In  general,  junior  col- 
leges had  not  been  prominent  in  Eastern  States. 
In  the  statistics  for  1925-20,  the  only  New 
England  State  that  reported  was  Massachusetts, 
with  375  students.  That  same  year.  New  York 
repoited  only  127  students.  There  was  none  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  or  New  Jersey. 

During  1928,  however,  two  noteworthy  insti- 
tutions were  opened  in  New  Yoik  State.  Colum- 
bia University  oigani/ed  the  Seth  Low  Junior 
College,  as  a  Biooklyn  part  of  the  university. 
The  college  was  designed  to  care  lor  the  fhst 
two  years  of  college  work,  after  which  the  stu- 
dents mi»ht  enter  Columbia  College  or  some  of 
the  professional  schools. 

The  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  a  new  junior  col- 
lege for  gnls,  opened  in  October,  11)28,  ju  Bionx- 
ville,  New  York.  The  aims  of  the  college  have 
been  described  as  follows*  "To  graduate  women 
in  whom  inteiests  have  been  so  stimulated  Unit 
they  will  continue  as  an  animating  pnnciple 
throughout  life  To  graduate  women  whose  ex- 
peiience  m  gioup  activities  has  shown  them  the 
\alue  of  coopeiutive  effort,  wo  that  thev  become 
either  fruitful  as  leaders  or  skilled  in  rendering 
service  under  the  effective  leadership  of  otheis. 
To  graduate  women  who  ha\e  expeiieneed  the 
value  of  leisure  and  whose  varied  inteiests  insuie 
the  profitable  use  of  whatever  lemine  time  shall 
be  theirs"  The  college  was  founded  by  the  late 
William  Van  Deuscr  Laurence  in  memoiy  of  his 
wife  It  opened  with  150  students  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  number  will  be  increased  to 
250  as  soon  as  doinntory  accommodations  can 
be  proMded. 

Limiting  Colleg-e  Attendance.  The  remark- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  colleges  and  universities  has  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  methods  for  conti oiling  cniollment. 
Some  of  the  institutions  have  set  arbitral y  limits 
on  the  number  of  students  they  will  receive. 
Natuially,  such  institutions  endea\or  to  select 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  profit  by  higher 
education. 

Othei  institutions  have  relied  upon  the  raising 
of  their  entrance  lequiiements  to  bring  about  a 
lessening  of  students.  There  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  require  more  college  admission  units, 
but  rather  to  seek  a  higher  standaid  among  those 
who  aie  accepted.  In  the  case  of  applicants  who 
come  from  schools  having  certification  piivileges, 
it  has  been  possible  to  fix  requiiemeiits  so  that 
only  the  upper  25  per  cent  will  be  ceitified  by 
the  school  for  admission.  The  difficulty  lias  been 
that  there  exists  such  a  wide  range  of  standaids 
among  secondary  schools  that  the  highest  25  per 
cent  in  one  school  may  not  be  so  well  qualified 
for  college  admission  as  a  much  lower  25  pel  cent 
would  be  from  some  other  secondary  school  hav- 
ing a  higher  standard. 

Another  condition  that  has  had  the  effect  of 
decreasing  enrollment  has  been  increased  tuition 
charges.  A  large  number  of  institutions  now 
have  a  tuition  charge  of  $300  a  year  and  there 
me  a  few  that  place  it  at  $400.  The  fear  has 
often  been  expressed  that  these  high  tuition 
charges  will  prevent  the  attendance  of  thor- 
oughly worthy  students.  To  offset  this  possibil- 


ity, many  of  the  institutions  provide  a  generous 
number  of  scholarships  or  student-loan  funds. 

Most  institutions  now  submit  their  candidates 
to  a  general  intelligence  test.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  not  often  used  in  making  the  selec- 
tion of  students  who  will  be  admitted,  but  they 
are  used  to  help  place  the  student  in  such  work 
as  will  be  most  profitable  to  him.  There  is  still 
a  large  amount  of  discussion  as  to  whether  such 
tests  are  effective.  Many  institutions  are  con- 
ducting extensive  researches  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  validity. 

See  also  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
and  articles  on  the  different  universities  and  col- 
leges under  their  lespective  heads. 

TTNBITH,  FIUTZ  VON  (1885-  ).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist,  born  at  Oiamen.  His  early 
plays,  leficctmg  the  attitude  of  an  ardent  paci- 
fist tow  aid  militarism,  aioused  much  comment. 
They  included  Offisiere  (1010);  Sturme  (1914), 
and  Pnnz  Louis  Ferdinand  von  Preussen  (1914). 
lie  also  wiote  a  volume  of  verse,  Vor  der  Entschci- 
dung  (1915)  ,  a  story  founded  on  his  experiences 
at  the  front,  Opferyang  (1915),  translated  into 
Fiench  as  T  erdun;  and  the  plays,  Em  (Icschlecht 
(1910)  ,  Plals  (1920)  ;  and  Jioxenqarten  (1923), 
\\hich  continue  his  independent  line  of  thought. 
His  later  works  are  Jtiirh  einer  Keisc  (1924), 
riuycl  dcr  Nike  (1925)  ,  the  plays  JJeinnch  von 
AwJonach  (1925)  and  Bonaparte  (1920).  The 
latter  was  translated  into  English  in  1928. 

UWTEBMEYEB,  Louis  (1885-  ).  An 
A  men  can  poet  arid  journalist  (see  VOL.  XXII). 
The  filth  edition  of  his  Challenge,  which  was 
fiist  published  in  1914,  appeared  in  1920. 
Among  his  other  productions  since  1914  were. 
— And  O1  her  Poets,  parodies  (1910);  These 
Tunes  (191(5)  ,  Translations  from  the  Poems  of 
tJetnneh  llane  (1917)  ;  In  finding  Jloraee,  trans- 
lations and  parodies  (1919);  The  ^ew  Adam 
(19 JO)  ,  Hearcns.  a  nook  of  Burlesques  (1922)  ; 
Butning  Bush  (1928);  Moses,  a  novel  (1928). 
He  edited  Modern  British  Poetry  (1920)  ;  Mod- 
ern Ameiiean  Poetry  (1921);  Poems  of  Anna 
\Y\ekham  (1921);  New  Kongs  for  New  Voices 
( 1 02S ) 

UNTERMYEB,  SAMUEL  (1858-  ).  An 
Aniencan  lawyer  (see  VOL.  XXII).  In  1916 
and  for  several  years  following,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tinted  States  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional High  Commission  He  was  special  ad- 
vise! to  the  (»o\ eminent  on  the  interpretation  of 
income  tax  and  war-emergency-tax  laws  and  in 
1922  \uis  counsel  foi  a  legislative  committee  in- 
vestigating the  building  situation  in  New  York 
City.  He  acted  as  special  counsel  for  the  New 
Voik  Transit  Commission  in  its  investigation  of 
the  New  Yoik  City  traction  lines  and  in  aigumg 
the  seven-cent  fare  case  bcloie  the  United  States 
Supreme  Comt  on  appeals. 

UPSON,  RALPH  HAZLETT  (1888-  ).  An 
aeio nautical  engineer,  bom  in  New  York  City, 
\\ho  started  lightcr-thdii-air-rnachine  training  for 
the  United  States  Navy  in  1914.  He  designed 
the  iiist  impioved  kite  balloon  in  1915  and  de- 
veloped lighter -than-air  construction  at  Goodyear, 
principally  kite  balloons  and  navy  airships 
(1917).  lie  staited  the  Wingfoot  Lake  Flying 
School  in  1917  and  ilew  the  first  navy  coast- 
patrol  ship  from  Chicago  to  Akron  in  demonstra- 
tion flight  ( 1 917 ) .  He  won  the  National  Balloon 
Kace  in  1913,  1919,  and  1921.  During  1918-19 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Navy  Design  Mission  in 
Km  ope.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  aeronautical 
subjects.  Since  1922  he  has  been  chief  engineer 
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of  the  Aircraft  Development  Corporation,  and 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  development  of  all-Tnetal 
construction  for  airships. 

URAL  AREA.     See  SIBERIA. 

URANIUM.     See  RADIUM. 

URBAN,  JOSEPH  (1872-  ).  An  Austrian 
architect  and  designer  of  stage  settings  (see 
VOL.  XXII).  He  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  standard  of  beauty 
in  stage  settings  in  America  during  and  after 
the  Woild  Wnr.  A  modernist  who  stopped  short 
of  impressionism,  he  substituted  imagination 
and  simplicity  in  his  settings  for  the  prevailing 
mode  of  reajism  in  scenic  design.  Urban  was  nat- 
uralized as  an  American  citizen  in  1917.  For  a 
time,  he  was  general  production  manager  of  the 
International  Film  Studio,  New  York,  and  created 
settings  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
Later,  he  added  to  his  interior  and  stage  art 
work  the  practice  of  architecture  in  New  York 
City  and  Palm  Beach,  Fin, 

URBAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  POPULA- 
TION. See  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

URUGUAY,  u'rob-gwa.  The  smallest  of  the 
South  American  republics,  with  an  area  of  72,- 
153  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population 
(Dec.  31,  1928,)  of  1,807,538.  In  1908  the  pop- 
ulation was  1,042,680  Tlie  density  increased 
from  129  per  square  mile  in  1908  to  204  in 
1928.  Montevideo,  the  capital,  had  458,633  in- 
habitants in  1928,  as  against  291,465  in  1908. 
Other  laige  cities  were  Paysandu,  26,000;  Salto, 
30,000;  Mercedes,  23,000.  Immigiants,  chiefly 
seasonal  agricultural  laborers,  came  from  Spain, 
Italy,  Biazil,  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
In  1927  immigrants  numbered  202,468  and  emi- 
grants, 183,386.  The  registration  during  the 
school  year  1927  was  160,169  in  the  1464  prim- 
ary schools,  as  compared  with  91,746  in  the  976 
schools  of  1913.  State  expenditures  on  educa- 
tion amounted  to  4,981,783  pesos  in  1927  (par 
value  of  the  peso  is  $1  034).  Vocational  train- 
ing, in  particular,  is  much  more  general.  The 
University  of  Montevideo  in  1927  had  2230  stu- 
dents. 

Industry  and  Trade.  Under  the  spur  of 
an  enlightened  government  policy,  economic  acti- 
vity has  shown  great  advances.  A  national  ag- 
ricultural college  was  formed,  immigration  was 
officially  encouraged,  and  money  was  set  aside 
annually,  beginning  with  1913,  to  furnish  free 
seed  to  farmers.  The  area  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture increased  from  1,961,515  acres  in  1908  to 
2,681,613  in  1927.  Production  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  and  linseed,  in  particular,  have  shown  an 
increase.  Still,  20  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
continue  to  be  food  products,  and  cattle  raising 
remained  the  leading  pursuit,  animals  and  ani- 
mal products  making  up  95  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try *s  cxpoits.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  country 
is  devoted  to  stock  raising.  In  1925  theie  were 
8,431,613  head  of  cattle,  597,176  horses,  14,443,000 
sheep,  17,500  mules,  18,800  goats,  and  251,000 
swine.  The  packing  industry  was  rapidly  being 
developed,  and  by  1927  upward  of  31  plants  were 
devoting  themselves  to  dulling,  salting,  and  can- 
ning meats.  In  1921  there  were  altogether  3704 
industrial  establishments  with  36,872  workmen. 
The  state's  interest  in  industrial  affairs  is  evi- 
denced by  the  passage  of  a  child-labor  law,  the 
regulation  of  hours  in  industry,  the  creation 
of  a  national  insurance  bank  (1912),  an  old-age- 
pension  law  (1919),  etc.  The  Uruguayan  quar- 
ries are  becoming  important,  and  granite, 
marble,  and  agate  are  being  produced  and  ex- 


ported. The  foreign  trade  for  the  period  1912- 
29  showed  a  consistent  advance,  with  a  tempor- 
ary set  back  in  1920-22,  when  the  world-wide 
depression  affected  Uruguay  too.  Principal  im- 
ports in  1927,  in  order  of  value,  were  foodstuffs, 
fuel,  hardware,  and  textiles;  principal  exports, 
meat  and  extracts,  wool,  hides,  agricultural  prod- 
uce, and  live  animals.  Exports  and  imports  in 
1918  were  valued  at  $139,481,000  and  $121,161,- 
000;  in  1928,  $104,138,036  and  $96,447,638,  re- 
spectively. The  United  States  supplied  30.0  per 
cent  of  the  imports  in  1928  and  purchased  10.2 
per  cent  of  the  exports;  the  United  Kingdom, 
153  and  228;  Germany,  11.5  and  14.7. 

Finance.  The  estimated  receipts  and  ex- 
pendituies  for  the  fiscal  year  1928-29  totaled 
55,066,351  and  57,986,674  pesos,  respectively. 
In  1927-28  actual  receipts  totaled  59,986,427 
pesos  and  expemlituies  55,946,242  pesos.  The 
1914  leceipts  were  36,597,360  pesos;  expendi- 
tures, 36,510,877.  Deficits  were  fiequent  in  re- 
cent years,  that  of  1921-22  being  7,000,000  pesos, 
and  RH  much  in  1922-23  On  Dec.  31,  1922,  the 
internal  debt  was  47,509,387  pesos  (15,620,423 
m  1913);  foreign  debt,  128,851,536  (118,487,- 
935  in  1913)  ;  total,  178,603,923  pesos.  On  Dec. 
31,  1928,  the  public  debt  stood  at  213.999,318 
pesos,  representing  a  reduction  of  5,431,600  pesos 
during  the  year.  Payments  on  foreign  debts,  sus- 
pended during  the  War,  were  lesumed  in  1923. 
Notes  in  circulation  on  Oct.  31,  1928,  totaled  63,- 
403,766  pesos  with  a  gold  reserve  of  53,510,020 
pesos  in  all  banks. 

Communications.  In  1928  theie  were  1757 
miles  of  railway,  of  which  205  miles  weie  state 
owned,  the  remainder  was  financed  by  Butish 
capital.  There  were  some  700  miles  of  navigable 
waterways,  largely  on  the  Uruguay  mid  Plate 
rivers.  In  1927,  7684  steamers  of  13,525,071  tons 
entered  the  ports  of  Uruguay 

History.  The  countiy's  prosperity  continued 
unhampered  by  internal  dissension  under  the 
administrations  of  Feliciario  Vieira  (1915-19) 
and  Baltasar  Brum  (1919-23).  The  sympathies 
of  the  people  were  with  the  Allies  in  the  World 
War,  and  on  Oct.  6,  1917,  following  the  lead  of 
the  United  States  and  Argentina,  Uruguay  bioke 
relations  with  Germany.  On  Mar.  1,  1919,  the 
new  federal  constitution  was  put  into  affect.  By 
the  new  instrument,  the  executive  powei  was 
divided  between  the  President,  popularly  chosen 
for  four  years,  who  controlled  the  depaitments 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Afiairs,  Army  and  Navy, 
and  a  National  Administrative  Commission  of 
nine  popularly  elected  for  six  years,  which  con- 
trolled the  departments  of  finance,  education  and 
industry,  and  public  works.  Minority  represen- 
tation was  assured,  based  on  plural  voting. 
Congiess  retained  the  legislative  power,  elected 
the  Supieme  Court,  passed  on  treaties,  and  was 
vested  with  the  right  of  interpi  etnig  the  constitu- 
tion. Cabinet  members  might  present  bills  as  in 
England.  Church  and  State  were  separated,  and 
woman  suffrage  was  provided  for,  subject  to  ac- 
ceptance by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House. 
Local  autonomy  was  granted  the  19  departments, 
each  of  which  had  its  local  government  board 
and  representative  assembly  Under  Presidents 
Brum  and  Jos6  Serrato,  elected  in  1923,  prog- 
ress was  made  in  education  and  public  works, 
and  fiiendship  with  the  United  States  was  ce- 
mented by  an  increasing  number  of  advanced  stu- 
dents sent  to  American  colleges.  In  December, 
1920,  United  States  Secretary  of  State  Bainbridge 
Colby  visited  Uruguay. 
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As  a  representative  of  the  American  Con- 
tinents, Uruguay  was  several  times  elected  to  a 
nonpermanent  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration 
were  concluded  with  Venezuela  and  Spain.  On 
Mar.  30,  1925,  Uruguay  signed  a  treaty  with 
Brazil  providing  that  neither  country  should 
pennit  its  inhabitants  to  take  part  in  internal 
disorders  within  the  boundaiies  of  the  other. 
On  Aug.  25,  1925,  the  centenary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  was  celebrated  with  much  cere- 
mony 

In  1920  Dr.  Juan  Canipistcgui,  quite  a  prom- 
inent jouinalist  belonging  to  the  "Colorado" 
Party,  was  electod  Piemdent.  He  began  a  four- 
year  term  on  Mar  1,  1927.  Tie  was  tho  founder 
of  the  influential  newspapci,  El  Lha,  and  had  seen 
much  service  with  tho  (Jovernment  In  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  wore 
broken  off  foi  a  short  time  because  of  a  state- 
ment pui  poi  ting  to  rome  from  the  Uruguayan 
delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations  to  tho  effect 
that  Culm's  hoveieignty  \\as  mfnnged  by  hor  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  The  difficulty, 
however,  wa.s  soon  satisfaetonly  adjusted. 

UTAH.  The  tenth  State  in  size  (84,990 
pquaie  miles)  and  the  foitieth  in  population, 
capital.  Salt  Lake  Citv  The  population  in- 
creased from  373,351  m  '1910  to  449,390  in  1920, 
or  by  204  pel  rent;  est  minted  population,  1928, 
331,000  The  white  population  inci eased  from 
300,583  (1910)  to  441,901  (1920)  The  Indians 
deci  eased  in  number  fiom  3123  to  2711  ,  Chinese, 
fiorn  1305  to  1137,  the  nunibei  of  Japanese  in- 
creased from  2110  to  2950;  of  Negroes,  from  1144 
to  1440  Tho  natno  white  population  shov\ed  an 
increase  fiorn  303,190  to  385,440,  while  the 
foieign-horii  white  decreased  from  03,3()3  to  56,- 
455.  Both  urban  and  rural  populations  mounted, 
the  former  finm  172,934  to  215,584,  the  latter 
fiom  200,417  to  233  SI 2  The  giowth  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  was  as  follows  Salt  Lake  City  (q  v. ), 
92,777  in  1910  to  118,110  in  1920:  Ogden,  25,- 
580  to  32,804,  PIONO,  8925  to  10,303 

Agriculture.  Fai  ming  made  substantial  prog-^ 
ress  in  the  decade  1910-20  and  maintained  it* 
theieafter  The  nunibci  of  fa  Tins  m  Utah  in- 
creased 184  pot  cent,  or  from  21,070  in  1910 
to  25,002  in  1920  and  made  a  faither  slight  in- 
crease to  25,(M)2  in  19J5,  the  total  an  cage  in 
farms  inci  eased  fiom  3,397,099  in  1910,  to 
5,050,410  in  1920,  or  by  480  per  cent,  it  \\as 
5,000,724  in  1925  The 'improved  land  in  farms 
totaled  1,715,380  in  1925  The  peicentage  of  the 
total  area  used  for  agiiciilturnl  purposes  w\xs 
05  in  1910;  90  in  1920,  95  in  1925.  The  total 
value  of  faun  pioperty  more  than  doubled,  fiom 
$150,795.201  in  1910  to  $311,274,728,  but  loeeded 
to  $250,317,551  in  1925,  the  average  value  per 
farm  WIIH  $0957  in  1910,  $12,130  in  1920,  and 
$9031  in  1925  Tn  inteipieting  these  values,  the 
inflation  of  the  cunency  incident  to  the  World 
War  is  to  bo  taken  into  consideration  Of  the 
total  number  of  farms  in  1925,  23,013  were  oper- 
ated by  owners,  90,  by  managers;  and  2889,  by 
tenants  The  compoiative  figures  for  1910  weie 
19,702;  194,  and  1720  White  farmers  in  1920 
numbeiod  25,248,  of  whom  21,270  were  native, 
3972  were  foreign  bom.  There  were  414  colored 
farmers,  of  whom  209  were  Indians.  In  1910 
there  were  21,400  white  farmeis;  15,948  were  na- 
tive ,  5452  were  foreign  born.  Farms  reported  as 
under  mortgage  weie  991 G  in  1920;  10,190  in 
1925.  Tho  number  of  dairy  cows  in  1920  was  80,- 
801;  71,330  in  1925;  "beef"  cows,  228,953  in  1920; 


180,240  in  1925;  sheep,  1,691,795  in  1920;  2,355,- 
038  in  1925.  The  area  under  irrigation  was 
999,410  acres  in  1909;  the  irrigated  acreage  was 
1,371,651  in  1919.  The  estimated  production  of 
the  piincipal  farm  crops  in  1928  was  as  follows: 
Corn,  522,000  bushels;  wheat,  6,861,000;  oats, 
2,475,000;  barley,  1,666,000;  potatoes,  3,312,000; 
hay,  1,500,000  tons;  sugar  beets,  623,000  short 
tons.  Comparative  figures  for  1913  are  corn, 
340,000  bushels;  wheat,  6,420,000;  oats,  4,140,- 
000;  barley,  1,155,000;  potatoes,  3,600,000;  and 
hay,  909,000  tons.  The  apple  crop  amounted  to 
350,023  bushels  in  1909;  to  880,000  in  1928.  The 
production  of  peaches  increased  from  143,237 
bushels  in  1909  to  612,000  in  1928. 

Mining1.  Utah  produces  large  amounts  of 
minerals,  among  which  the  chief  are  coal,  silver, 
lead,  and  copper,  the  last  named  being  the  most 
impoitant.  The  progress  of  the  mining  industry 
is  indicated  by  the  table.  In  the  total  production 
of  copper,  Utah  ranks  second,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Aiizona.  In  the  production  of  silver, 
Utah  is  fiiht  among  the  States.  (13y  the  terms 

PRODUCTION    OF    COAL,     COPPER,    LEAD,    AND 

SILVER    IN   UTAH 
Year  Con]  Copper  Lead  Silver 

Net  tons  Pounds  Pounds     Fine  ounces 

1914  3,10.5,0:16      152,034,002   171,323,137   11,154,916 

1915  3,10H,71r»      187,G71,1H8  

191G      3,5(>7  42H      240,275,222   201,490,075   13,253,037 

1917  4,125, 2  U)       246,674,153  ... 

1918  5.1.{h,H25      227,160, 6.U)   167,008,224  13,455,597 

1920  6,()()5,1L>9       1J  0,911,238   140,838,113   13,106,976 

1921  4,078784°      30,891,403      89,187,269    . 

1926      4,373793      257,164,182295,270,00012,079,755 
0  Decioabed    production    due    chiefly    to    business    de- 
pression 

of  the  Pittmnn  Act  in  1018,  silver  was  valuod  at 
$1  an  ounce  )  The  Stato  also  produces  gold  to 
the  value  of  nearly  $4,000,000  a  year,  as  woll  as 
zinc,  clay,  iron  oro,  and  uianmm  and  vanadium 
oros.  Iti  1028,  38  mines  produced  4,842,544  tons 
of  ooal,  valuod  at  $12,253,000.  The  total  value 
of  the  mineral  piodm-ts  in  1926  was  $98,985,218, 
compared  \\ith  $70,530,657  in  1920;  $64,165,525 
in  1919,  $105,785,474  in  1918;  and  $45,636,198 
in  19H 

Manufactures.  Although  not  one  'of  the 
chief  manufacturing  States,  Utah  has  industries 
of  gieat  importance,  chiefly  related  to  the  smelt- 
ing and  leiining  of  metals.  Thore  were  three 
cities  in  the  State  with  more  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants in  1920.  These  contained  35  9  per  cent  of 
the  total  population,  and  reported  33  8  pei  oent 
ot  the  value  of  Utah's  manufactured  products 
in  1019.  There  weie  749  manufacturing1  estab- 
lishments in  tho  State  in  1909;  1160  in  1919; 
517  in  1925;  and  556  in  1927.  Wage  earnois  in 
manufactories  numbered  18,868  in  1919;  15,077 
in  1925,  and  13,585  in  1927.  Capital  imested 
amounted  to  $52,626,640  in  1909  and  $140,- 
785,034  in  1919.  The  value  of  manufactured 
piodurtH  amounted  to  $61,989,277  in  1909,  $156,- 
933,071  in  1919;  $177,224,538  in  1925;  and 
$163,118,376  in  1927.  The  increase  in  tho  value 
of  pioducts  evidenced  in  1919  was  clue  in  gieat 
measure  to  altered  values  incident  to  the  War, 
and  cannot  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  increase 
of  manufactures  between  the  yeais  1914  and  1919. 
Load  smelting  is  decidedly  the  most  important 
industry  in  point  of  value,  with  a  production 
valued  at  $13,170,000  in  1909;  $27,518,000  m 
1919;  $45,482,711  in  1925,  and  $34,513,685  in 
1927.  The  manufacture  ef  beet  sugar  in  1919 
furnished  products  totaling  $518,000.  Tho  can- 
ning and  preserving  industry  produced  $10,127,- 
554  in  1925,  and  $6,349,806  in  1927.  The  prin- 
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cipal  manufacturing  cities  are  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Ogden.  There  were  245  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1009,  with 
products  valued  at  $13,351,000;  415  in  1019,  with 
$33,357,000;  the  1925  products  totaled  $32,- 
589,000.  Theie  were  68  establishments  in  Ogden 
in  1909,  with  a  product  valued  at  $3713;  110  in 
1914,  with  $6,014,000;  and  128  in  1919,  with 
$18,150,000. 

Education.  The  educational  system  of  Utah 
has  always  been  among  the  best  and  most  effi- 
ciently administered  State  systems.  The  Legis- 
lature has  been  diligent  in  passing  necessary 
legislation;  in  successive  legislative  sessions, 
steps  weie  taken  towaid  fuither  impioveirient. 
Among  the  measures  affecting  recent  develop- 
ment is  one  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  person  to  act  as  SUite  high-school  supervisor 
and  also  as  supervisor  of  vocational  education. 
While  in  other  States  it  is  common  for  the  di- 
rector of  vocational  education  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  direction  of  the  high-school  super- 
visor, it  is  believed  in  Utah  that  the  single 
appointment  would  hnvo  n  tendency  to  coordi- 
nate the  vocational  with  the  regular  woik  of  the 
high  school,  making  all  phases  oi  high-school  edu- 
cation fit  as  perfectly  as  possible  into  a  unified 
whole. 

The  Utah  Legislature  of  1!)'21  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  State  Boatd  of  Education  to  appoint 
a  State  primary  supei\mor,  which  gieatly  im- 
pioved  the  woik  of  the  teacheis  and  the  schools. 
The  Legislature  of  1917  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Smith-Hughes  Law,  designating 
the  State  Board  of  Education  as  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education;  and,  under  this  law, 
agricultural,  trade,  and  imlustnal  education, 
home  economics,  and  teacher  training  were  being 
cained  on  with  excellent  results.  The  compul- 
Roiy-education  law  of  the  State  requires  attend- 
ance in  school  until  the  age  of  18,  unless  the 
high-school  course  has  been  completed.  The  total 
eniollment  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  in 
the  academic  year  11)25-20  was  141,788;  of  this 
number,  110,695  repiesented  eniollment  in  the 
kindergarten  arid  elemental y  grades  and  31,093, 
the  high-school  eniollment.  Expenditure  on  the 
public  day  schools,  1925-20,  was.  current,  $8,470,- 
359;  outlays,  $1,542,535.  The  percentage  of  il- 
literacy in  Utah  decreased  fiom  31  in  1910  to 
2  5  in  1920  among  the  native  white  population, 
from  0.7  to  0  5  per  cent;  among  the  Negro,  it  de- 
creased from  5.3  to  5 ;  among  the  foreign-born,  it 
increased  from  5  9  to  6  5. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  repoitcd  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were,  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments, 
$8,003,287  (of  which  $3,712,725  was  aid  to  local 
education),  for  interest  on  debt,  $457,633;  for 
permanent  impiovemcnts,  $1,974,947;  total,  $10,- 
435,867  (of  which  $2,645,779  was  for  highways, 
$860,832  being  for  maintenance  and  $1,784,947 
for  construction).  .Revenue  was  $11,062,291. 
Of  this,  propel ty  and  special  taxes  formed  51.0 
per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for 
ofiiceis'  services,  7.5  per  cent;  sales  of  licenses 
and  taxation  of  cigaiettes  and  gasoline,  22.1  per 
cent.  Property  valuation  was  $696,061,566; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $5,244,841.  Net  funded 
State  debt  on  June  30,  1027,  was  $6,594,750. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  In  the  elec- 
tions of  1914,  Senator  Smoot  was  a  successful 
candidate  for  reelection  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
In  1915  the  Fedcial  government  Bent  Gen.  Hugh 


L.  Scott  to  Utah  to  adjust  a  situation  which 
threatened  to  start  an  uprising  of  the  Piute 
Indians.  Conditions  peculiar  to  an  "open  range" 
country  were  brought  to  a  head  by  the  alleged 
murder  of  a  Mexican  by  an  Indian  and  an  at- 
tempt to  arrest  the  Indian.  In  1916  the  Demo- 
crats elected  piactically  all  county  officers,  the 
entire  State  ticket,  headed  by  Simon  Bambergcr 
for  governor,  the  two  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  William  II.  King  as  United  States  Senator. 
For  President,  Wilson  received  84,025  votes; 
Hughes,  54,136.  In  1920  the  Republicans  elected 
Charles  K.  Mabcy  governor.  Senator  Smoot  was 
icelected.  In  the  presidential  election,  Harding 
received  81,555  votes;  Cox,  56,639.  In  1922 
Senator  King,  Democrat,  was  reelected,  although 
the  State  generally  went  Republican  and  both 
Republican  Congressmen  were  reflected.  George 
H.  Dern,  Democrat,  was  elected  governor  in  1924 
and  was  reelected  in  11)28  In  1924  the  vote  for 
President  was-  Coohdge,  77,327;  Davis,  47,001; 
LaFollctte,  32,662.  Tri  1928  it  was:  Hoover, 
94,618;  Smith,  80,985.  The  State  continued  to 
have  one  Senator  of  each  party,  Smoot,  Repub- 
lican, being  reelected  in  1926  and  King,  Demo- 
ciatic,  also  icelected  in  1928. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1915  enacted 
a  State-wide  prohibition  law;  this,  however,  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor.  A  second  law  was  en- 
acted, modeled  after  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  and 
enforcing  heavy  penalties  for  its  infraction.  In 

1917  the  Legislature  created  a  State  budget  sys- 
tem and  a  public-utilities  commission,  and  parsed 
workmen  ^-compensation,    cold-storage,    corrupt- 
practices,  and  the  initiative-and-referendum  acts, 
and  it  passed  also  u  most  stringent  State-wide 
prohibition  law,  which  went  into  effect  in  August, 
1917. 

An  amendment  providing  for  constitutional 
prohibition  was  proposed  by  the  Legislature  and 
was  voted  into  the  constitution  in  1919.  The 
Legislature  of  1919  passed  statutes  defining  and 
punishing  criminal  syndicalism  and  sabotage  and 
created  the  State  Securities  Commission.  In 
1921  the  Legislature  passed  bills  remodeling  the 
State  government.  In  1923  laws  were  passed  al- 
lowing suspension  of  sentence  on  the  conviction 
of  any  crime  or  offense  in  which  suspension  ap- 
peared to  the  court  compatible  with  the  public 
interest,  the  defendant  in  such  a  case  to  be  put  on 
probation.  Provisions  for  city  and  county 
budget  systems  were  enacted  in  1925.  Utah  had 
entered  into  the  seven-State  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, and  an  effort  to  withdraw  her  assent  to  this 
document  failed  of  achievement  in  the  legislative 
session  of  1927. 

TTTAH,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  of  higher  education  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  founded  in  1850.  The  student 
enrollment  increased  from  !)44  in  1914  to  2791 
in  1028,  the  faculty  from  80  to  184  members,  and 
the  library  from  38,757  to  95,319  volumes.  The 
income  of  the  university  during  the  same  period 
was  increased  from  $250,000  to  $895,489.  James 
McGregor  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  gave  $50,000  in 

1918  to  endow  the  School  of  Mines  and  Engi- 
neering, and  in  the  following  year  a  building  for 
the  medical  school,  a  dining  hall,  Stewart  Hall, 
and  an  observatory  were  built.    President,  George 
Thomas,  Ph.D. 

XTTICA.  A  city  of  New  York  State.  The  popu- 
lation increased  from  74,419  in  1910  to  94,156 
in  1920,  to  101,604  in  1925  (State  Census),  and 
to  104,200  in  1928  by  estimate  of  the  IT.  8. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  1921  the  city  built  a 
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conduit  for  water  and  a  roadway  over  the  aban- 
doned Erie  Canal  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$150,000.  The  park  system  of  the  city  also  was 
expanded  until  in  1928  it  embraced  more  than 
600  acres.  In  1924  construction  of  the  Marcy 
division  of  the  Utica  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane was  begun  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  more 
than  $10,000,000.  In  1928  a  new  $275,000  mu- 
nicipal court  and  police  building  was  erected 
Utica  manufactures  a  third  of  all  the  knitted 
underwear  made  in  the  United  States,  ranks  first 
in  New  York  in  the  production  of  cotton  cloth, 


and  is  also  an  important  centre  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus, 
cotton  yarn,  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  and  men's 
clothing.  In  1927,  14,175  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  191  industiial  establishments  and  re- 
ceived $10,221,303  in  wages,  the  value  of  products 
manufactured  was  $70,240,110.  Hydroelectric 
power,  which  is  developed  at  Trenton  Falls,  15 
miles  north  of  the  city,  is  distributed  to  points 
throughout  the  Eastern  States.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  1927  was  $131,483,000; 
the  net  debt  was  $8,270,000. 
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VACUUM     TUBES.     See     RADIO 
TKLEOB  \PIIY 
VAIHINOER,  vihlng-er,  HANS 
(1852-         ).     A     German     philo- 
sophical   critic    (see    VOL.    XXII). 
He  continued   his  professorship  of 
philosophy    and   pedagogy   at  the   University   of 
Halle.     His    later    woiks    include    NietzcJic    als 
Plulosoph    (1910);    The    Philosophy   of   "As   i/" 
(l^ng    trans,    1924),   Dcr  Mythus  und  das  Als 
Ob   (1927). 

VAIL,  THEODORE  NEWTON  (1815-1920).  An 
American  capitalist  (HOC  VOL.  XXII).  When 
the  telegniph  and  telephone  systems  wcie  taken 
over  hv  the  Coveimnent  in  1918,  the  Postmaster 
General  appointed  him  as  adviser,  and  when 
private  operation  was  icsunied  in  1919,  he  was 
made  cliaiiinan  of  tlie  board  of  directois  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
lie  died  in  Baltimore  in  1920,  leaving  an  estate 
of  about  $2,000,000 

VALDEMARAS,  ATTOUSTINAS  (1883-  ) 
A  Prime  Minister  of  Lithuania  A  prominent 
member  of  the  Nationalist  Party  and  known  as 
a  scholai  and  writei,  he  was  virtual  dictatoi  of 
Lithuania  from  Novembei ,  1920,  when  he  ascended 
to  po\\er  thiough  a  militarv  coup  d'elat,  until 
SeptemlK'r,  1929  Dining  this  period,  he  held 
both  the  Premiership  and  the  portiolio  foi  Foreign 
Allans.  He  dealt  severely  with  the  Communists, 
executing  a  number,  and  quickly  suppressed  a 
popular  rising  at  Tauroggen  in  September,  1927. 
Hm  conciliatory  attitude  toward  Poland  alien- 
ated a  section  of  the  aiiny  and  in  October,  1927, 
he  with  dittieulty  survived  a  cabinet  crisis  The 
ensuing  month,  following  representations  fiom 
the  League  ot  nations  lie  met  Marshal  Pilsudski 
and  Foreign  Minister  Xalewski  of  Poland  at 
(Geneva  and  ended  the  technical  state  of  war  ^hich 
had  existed  between  the  two  countries  since  1920 
See  Poi  AND  and  Lmn  ANJA,  under  JJistory. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  in  the 
spring  of  1929  and  further  repressive  measures 
ucre  taken  against  the  opposition  elements  Not- 
withstanding these,  he  was  forced  to  resign  the. 
following  September 

VALENTINEB,  va'lcn-ten'er,  WILHELM 
REINHOI  n  ( 1  ySO-  )  A  German  art  historian 
(see  Vol.  \j\JI).  In  Germanv  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  A\  01  Id  \\ar,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
took  pai  t  in  the  entire  struggle.  On  the  entry 
of  the  I  nitcd  Slates  into  the  War,  he  resigned 
his  position  as  curator  of  decorative  art  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  Yoik  City.  Fol- 
lowing the  War,  he  frequently  visited  the  United 
States  and  became  European  adviser  to  the  De- 
troit Museum.  He  wrote  catalogues  of  important 
American  collections,  such  as  the  Johnson  and 
Widener  in  Philadelphia  and  that  of  Henry  Gold- 
man  in  New  Yoik  (1922).  His  later  works  in- 
cluded Kembrandt  ran  Kijn:  Wtederfundene  Ge- 
maldc  (Stuttgart,  1921). 

VALfcRY,  PAUL  (AMBROISE)  (1871-  ). 
A  French  poet  and  philosopher  who  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy  to  succeed  Ariatole  France 
in  1925.  A  disciple  of  Mallarme,  laying  stress 
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on  the  form,  sounds,  and  music  of  his  poems  and 
prose,  who  was  called  the  poet  of  the  intellectu- 
als. He  wrote  Introduction  a  la  methodc  de 
Leonard  de  Vinci,  whom  he  admired  greatly 
(1894),  and  after  23  years  of  inaction,  La  jeunc 
parquc,  poems  which  he  called  exercises  (1917)  , 
La  ftOirtc  avto  M.  Tcstc,  prose  (1919)  ;  Album  di- 
vers aneiens  (1920)  ;  Le  Cimetiere  mann  (1920)  , 
Le  Kerpcnt  (1922,  tr.  1924),  Charmcs  (1922), 
EupaUnos;  ou,  L'architectc,  preceded  by  JSame  ct 
la  danscy  plays  (1923)  ;  Varicte,  essays  (1924,  ti. 
1927),  Vnc  conquete  mcthodiquc  (1924),  and 
Poesie,  a  discussion  of  poetics  (1928).  Consult 
Paul  ^alcryt  by  Alfred  Thibaudet  (1923);  M. 
Paul  \  alery  ct  la  tradition  poelique  franqaise,  by 
Alfred  Dro'm  (1924),  and  Paul  la/rn/,  philoso- 
phc  dc  la  danse*  by  Andre  Lcvmsori  (l!)27). 

VALETTE,  MME    ALFRED.     See  RACIIILDE 

VALLJ2E  POUSSIN,  CIT  \RLES  DE  LA  (186C- 
)  A  Belgian  piofessor  of  analytical  me- 
chanics on  the  faculty  of  the  University  ot  l^ou- 
vain  He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Research  Council 
and  in  1929  was  elected  a  foreign  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  (American)  His 
works  include  Cours  d'avalijsc  iiifimlesimalc 
(1903-00),  and  Lemons  s7/r  Vappionmation  des 
fonclwns  d'une  variable  rccllc  profcsstcs  a  la 
$<>rbo)ine  (1919) 

VALLE-INCLAN,  RAM6N  DEL  (1870-  ). 
A  Spanish  poet  and  novelist.  He  is  acclaimed  bv 
some  clitics  as  Spain's  most  skillful  lyiicist  In 
prose,  he  is  an  exquisite  stylist  Among  his  most 
important  works  are  Las  nnclcs  del  rosal 
(1910),  La  media  vorhc:  Vwon  cstelar  de  un 
momento  de  gucrra  (1917)  ,  the  novels  Flor  dc 
sanlidad,  histona  milenaria  (1913);  Rotiata  de 
estio:  mcrnonas  del  marques  de  Jtradomin 
(1913);  and  Ronata  de  ittvimio:  mcniorws  del 
marques  de  Bradomin  (1913)  ;  and  the  plays  El 
embmjado,  traqedia  de  tierra  de  sabies  (1913)  ; 
La  matque^a  Rosalinda,  farsa  sentimental  y  gro- 
tcsea  (1913)  ,  and  Romance  dc  lobos:  o,  (Jomedia 
bdrbara  (1915). 

VANCOUVER.  The  metropolis  of  westein 
Canada  and  the  third  city  in  size  in  the  Domin- 
ion The  population  in  1928  was  estimated  to 
be  250,000  The  population  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  including  Vancouver,  Point  Cirey,  and  South 
Vancouver  (which  became  one  civic  unit  Jan  1, 
1929),  North  Vancouver,  \\est  Vancouver,  Bur- 
naby,  and  New  Westminster,  was  34 i, ICO.  Of 
the  estimated  000,000  population  for  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  more  than  half  resided  in 
Greater  Vancouver  The  city  is  the  most  im- 
portant Canadian  port  in  shipping  tonnage  The 
total  foreign  trade,  including  lumber,  handled 
through  this  port  in  1928  amounted  to  5,602,000 
tons;  the  trade  outward  was  4,302,000  tons,  the 
trade  inward,  1,300,000  tons.  During  1928,  21,- 
80G  vessels  of  11,644,000  net  tons  entered  the 
port  and  1337  vessels  of  4,695,000  net  tons  were 
cleared.  The  port  of  Vancouver  owes  its  devel- 
opment largely  to  the  growth  in  gram  shipments. 
A  trial  shipment  of  100,000  bushels  in  1917 
through  the  Panama  Canal  showed  that  grain 
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could  be  shipped  through  the  tropics  without  de- 
terioration. The  commerce  in  grain  grew  from 
practically  nil  in  1917  to  97,394,934  bushels  in 
1928.  The  capacity  of  the  grain  elevators  in  1928 
was  10,400,000  bushels  with  13  loading  berths. 
The  water  frontage  of  the  harbor  was  98  miles 

Between  1923  and  1925,  a  second  Narrows 
Biidgc  over  Burrard  Inlet,  connecting  Vancouver 
and  North  Vancouver  and  carrying  both  railway 
and  highway  traffic,  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$1,800,000.  In  1928  the  City  Council  of  Van- 
couver  approved  plans  for  the  conduction  of  a 
combined  vehicle  and  raihoad  bridge  within  the 
business  district  to  cost  approximately  $3,180,000. 
The  plans  called  for  a  double-track  structure, 
the  upper  dock  to  be  used  for  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic  and  the  lower  one  for  a  four- 
track  railroad.  In  1929  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  began  the  elimination  of  neven  grade 
crossings  in  the  city  and  icrouted  its  English 
Buy  biancli  by  constructing  a  tunnel  beneath  the 
downtown  streets  of  Vancouver  at  a  cost  of 
$1,720,000.  The  same  year,  the  taxpayers  of  Van- 
couvci  appioved  a  $5,500,000  municipal-improve- 
ment piogramme  which  piovided  for  the  exten- 
sion of  sewers  and  water  mams,  construction  of 
schools  and  buildings,  arid  improvement  of 
streets  ludimtiial  undei  takings  included  the 
consti  uctioii  of  extensions  to  power  plants,  gaH 
plants,  lighting  s\ stems,  and  street-car  tracks  at 
a  total  cost  of  $.1,100,000  In  1928,  15,000  pei- 
Honfl  were  employed  in  1500  industnal  establish- 
ments Mhose  capital  investment  was  ,$85,000,000 
Bank  Healings  amounted  to  $1,110000,000,  and 
building  permits  to  $20,000,000.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  propel ty  in  1928  was  $232,335,04(5 

VANDERBILT,  CORNELIUS,  III  (1H73- 
)  An  American  capitalist,  bom  in  New 
Yoik  City,  and  educated  at  Yale  University.  He 
was  u  duector  in  many  important  financial  in- 
stitutions in  New  York  and  elsewbeie.  He  was 
foi  many  jeaiB  connected  with  the  State  Militia 
oi  New  Yoik  and  in  1917  was  commissioned 
colonel  in  command  of  the  102d  United  Staten 
Engineers,  with  which  legiment  he  nerved  in 
France  In  1918  be  was  commissioned  bngadier 
geneial  in  the  National  Army  and  later  brigadier 
general  in  the  Officers'  Reseive  Coips 

VANDEBBILT  TJNIVEBSITY.  A  nonsec- 
tanan  coeducational  institution  at  Nasbvillc, 
Tenn.,  founded  m  1873  The  student  enrollment 
HIM  eased  from  1 1 12  in  1914  to  1404  in  1928  The 
number  of  inembeis  in  the  faculty  likewise  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  fiom  125  to  180, 
and  the  binary  from  53,000  to  144,000  volumes. 
Productive  funds  in  1928  amounted  to  $9,000,000, 
the  annual  income  to  approumately  $800,000,  and 
the  wmie  of  unnersity  propeity  to  $5,050,000. 
In  19IH,  $1,000,000  was  added  to  endowment,  of 
which  $725,000  came  fiom  the  Vandeibilt  family 
and  the  (General  Education  Board.  In  1919  the 
Oneial  Education  Board  gave  $4,000,000  for 
the  school  of  medicine,  to  be  followed  in  19iil 
by  an  additional  appropriation  of  $1,500,000 
from  the  same  source,  and  a  like  amount  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.  These  gifts  were  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  new  medical  plant  on 
the  main  campus  of  the  university  and  foi  re- 
organising the  school  of  medicine.  These  build- 
ings were  opened  in  1925,  as  were  Alumni 
Mornoiial  Hall  and  the  G.  N.  Neely  Memorial 
Chapel.  Chancellor,  James  H.  Kirkland,  Ph.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D, 

VANDEBLIP,  FRANK  ARTHUR  (1864-  ). 
An  American  iinancier  and  writer  (see  VOL. 


XXIII).  During  the  World  War,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  War  Savings  Committee.  In  1920 
he  visited  Japan  and  on  his  return  wrote  many 
articles  in  regard  to  Japanese- American  relations. 
Also  in  1920,  his  book,  What  Happened  to  Europe, 
appeared  This  was  followed  by  What  Xexl  in 
Europe  (1922).  In  1924  be  oiganized  the  Citi- 
zens' Federal  Research  Bureau  to  investigate 
graft  in  government  cucles  and  took  out  a 
$1,000,000  insurance  policy  on  his  life  in  its 
favor.  He  received  the  honoraiy  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Princeton  in  1919  and  was  decorated  by 
several  Kuiopean  go\  ernments. 

VAN  DOBEN,  CAUL  ( 1 885-  ) .  An  Amer- 
ican editor  and  author,  born  at  Hope,  111 ,  and 
educated  at  the  Univerbity  of  Illinois  and  Co- 
lumbia University.  After  several  yeais  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Univeisity  of  Illinois,  he  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  English  at  Columbia  in 
1911  and  became  assistant  professor  in  1914  and 
associate  in  English  in  191(i.  Fiom  that  year 
to  1919,  he  uas  headmaster  of  the  Brearley 
School  and,  fiom  1919  to  1922,  \uia  lituiaiy  editor 
of  tbe  Nation  He  \\as  on  the  staff  of  the 
Century  Magazine,  1922  25.  Since  192G  he  has 
been  an  editor  of  the  Liteiaiy  (Juild  of  Amer- 
ica Besides  editing  selection's  fiom  the  \\orks 
of  Ameiican  writers,  lie  \viote  The  Life  of 
Thomas  Love  Peacock  (1911),  The  Amenean 
A7oref  (1921 )  ;  Contempoiai  i/  A  met  lean  Xorcfi.sfs 
(1922)  ,  The  ItontH}  Critic  (1928)  ,  J/awiy  Mwds 
(1924),  JnmeN  liraneh  Cabetl  (1925),  Other 
Provinces  (1925)  ,  Anteinan  and  British  Litera- 
ture ttmee  18!W,  with  Mark  Van  Dor  en  (1925); 
The  AiHffc  Wave  (1920). 

VAN  DOBEN,  MARK  (1891-  )  An 
American  literaiy  cntir.  lie  A\HH  born  at  Hope, 
111  (a  younger  brothei  of  Carl  Van  Doien),  was 
gradual ed  at  the  Univoimty  of  Illinois,  and  re- 
cened  the  PhD  degiee  from  Columbia  m  1020 
He  has  been  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Columbia  and  literary  editor  of  the  hahou  His 
AVI  it ingg  include  Henry  Darn]  Thoieau — a 
Cntieal  Study  (191(i)  ,  Po(tu/  of  John  Dn/- 
den  (1()20);  N  pi  ing  Thunder  and  Ollur  Poims 
(1924),  Awcriean  and  Brituli  Literal urc  sinec 
1890  (with  Carl  Van  Doien,  1925)  ,  Her  en  P  M. 
and  Other  Poems  (192(1)  ;  JMwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson (1927)  ,  and  Now  the  My  (11)28). 

VAN  DYKE,  HENRY  (1852-  ).  An 
American  author  and  diplomat  (nee  VOL.  XXTII). 
He  resigned  his  post  as  United  Slates  Minister 
to  the  Netherlands  and  Luxcmhuig  in  1917,  and 
\\ben  Ameiica  entered  the  World  \\ar  lie  Reived 
as  a  chaplain  in  the  NaAy  His  later  books  in- 
clude J'lghtiug  for  Peaee  ('1917  )  ,  The  Ned  Flower 
(1917),  The  Vallci/  of  \  i*wn  (191!)),  (lolden 
Xtars  (1919);  Camp  Fit  eft  and  (iinde  Posts 
(1921  )  .  Companionable  ttooltt  (1922)  ,  fltj*  Daw 
of  the  Weel  (1924),  Half-Told  Tales  (1!)25); 
The  dolden  Arr/  (1920)  ;  Chosen  Poems  (1027)  , 
Kvcn  Vnto  Bethlehem  (192H)  ,  The  Alan  Behind 
the  Book  (1929) 

VAN  DYKE,  JOHN  CHARLES  (1850-  ). 
An  Ameiican  art  historian  (nee  VOL.  XXTIT). 
After  1914  he  published  a  large  number  of  eriti- 
cal  handbooks  of  the  great  European  galleries, 
•Kith  original  and  stimulating  comments  on  the 
paintings  His  publications  include  also  Amer- 
ican Painting  and  Its  2'rflrfi/io%(1919)  ;  (irand 
Cani/on  of  the  Colorado  (1920)  ,T/ip  Open  Spaces 
(1922)  ;  and  Itcmbrandt  and  His  Kehool  (1923). 
In  the  last,  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  only 
about  50  of  the  thousand  pictures  which  he  claims 
are  ascribed  to  Rembrandt  are  genuine,  the  re- 
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mainder,  according  to  his  theory,  are  by  pupils 
of  Rembrandt.  For  example,  of  the  many  Rem- 
brandts  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 
City,  not  one  is  genuine,  Van  Dyke  believes. 
This  book  made  a  great  sensation,  but  its  con- 
clusions were  not  generally  accepted.  He  also 
wrote  The  Meadows  (1926)  and  The  Rembrandt 
Drawings  and  Etchings  (1927). 

VAN  DYKE,  PAUL  ( 1859-  ) .  An  Amer- 
ican historian  and  university  professor  (see  VOL. 
XXTTT ) .  While  continuing  in  his  Princeton  pro- 
fessorship of  modern  European  history,  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  served  as  secretary  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity Union  at  Pans  and  as  leeturer  foi  the 
Y  M.  C.  A.  duung  the  World  War  In  1921-23 
he  was  director  of  the  American  University  Union 
in  Paris.  He  has  written  biographies  of  Catherine 
de  Medici  (1923)  ,  Ignatius  Loyola  (192fi)  ;  and 
The  Ktorji  of  France  (1928). 

VANE,  SUTTON  (1888-  ).  An  English 
dramatist  Duiing  the  World  War,  he  served  in 
Egypt,  was  shell-shocked,  and  was  invalided 
home  in  1917.  After  piodiicing  several  unsuc- 
cessful plays,  he  wiote  Outward  Bound  (1923). 
Its  success  was  instant.  The  play  was  produced 
in  London  and  New  York  during  1924.  His  other 
plays  include  Falling  Leaves  (1924)  and  Over- 
ture (1025) 

VANGEON,  HENiu-LtiON.    See  GH#ON,  HENRI. 

VAN  GOBDON,  CYRENA  (1893-  )  An 
American  diamatic  mezzo-soprano,  bom  at  Carn- 
den,  Ohio  Aftci  completing  her  studies  under 
Louise  Dotti  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  MUHIC, 
she  made  her  delmt  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Association  as  Amneris  in  Aida  (Nov  23,  1913) 
with  such  success  that  she  was  engaged  as  a 
regulni  member.  She  then  became  one  of  the 
principal  stars  of  the  company  A  splendid 
singer  and  supeib  actress,  she  is  equally  con- 
vincing in  German,  French,  and  Italian  regies 
Her  Wagner  ian  repertoire  is  especially  vat  led, 
including  Venus,  Ortiud,  Brangane,  Eida,  FIoss- 
hilde,  Fricka,  arid  Biunnhilde  (Walknre).  In 
1912  she  married  Dr  Shirley  B.  Munns 

VAN  HOOQSTBATEN,  WILLEM  (1884- 
)  A  Dutch  conductor,  born  at  Utrecht. 
For  six  yeais,  he  studied  the  violin  under  Elder- 
ing  at  the  Cologne  Conseivatory,  at  the  same  time 
playing  in  the  Gur/enich  Orchestra  under  such 
conductors  as  Steinbach,  Nikisch,  and  Mahler. 
After  further  study  under  O.  Sevcik  at  Prague, 
he  began  his  career  as  a  virtuoso,  making  tours 
of  Germany.  A  most  successful  debut  as  con- 
ductor, in  Hamburg,  was  followed  by  appear- 
ances as  guest-conductor  in  other  German  cities, 
in  Sweden,  and  in  Holland.  From  1914  to  1917, 
he  was  conductor  of  the  Rtadtifiches  Oi  Chester 
in  Crefeld,  where  he  also  formed  a  trio  with 
his  wife,  Elly  Ney,  whom  he  had  married  in  1911, 
and  Fritz  Reins  ('cello).  At  his  American  debut 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society  (New  York,  Jan, 
2,  1922),  in  an  all-Brahms  programme,  he  made 
a  deep  impression,  \vlnch  was  even  heightened  at 
his  second  concert  two  weeks  later.  As  a  result, 
he  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  second  half  of  the 
society's  summer  concerts  at  the  Stadium  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1922,  when 
his  brilliant  performances  attracted  recoid  audi- 
ences. The  following  summer,  as  sole  conductor 
of  the  series,  h^  repeated  his  triumphs  In  the 
fall  of  1923,  he  appeared  an  regular  conductor 
of  the  winter  series,  succeeding  Stranwky,  and 
alternating  with  Mengelberg.  In  1925  he  became 
conductor  of  the  Portland  (Oreg. )  Symphony 
Orchestra,  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  posi- 


tion as  principal  conductor  of  the  summer  con- 
certs of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 

VAN  LOON,  HENDRIK  WILLEM  (1882-  ). 
An  American  author  and  lecturer,  born  at  Rot- 
terdam, Holland,  and  educated  at  Cornell,  Har- 
vard, and  Munich  universities.  During  the  revo- 
lution in  Russia,  in  1900,  he  went  to  Moscow, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Warsaw  as  war  correspondent. 
He  lectured  on  history  at  several  universities  in 
the  United  States  from  1911  to  1914.  When  the 
World  War  broke  out,  he  went  to  Belgium  and 
reported  the  siege  of  Antwerp  for  the  Associated 
Press.  The  Germans  expelled  him  from  Belgium 
in  December,  1914.  He  lectured  on  modern  Eu- 
ropean history  at  Cornell  during  1915  and  1916 
and  later  held  the  chair  of  history  at  Antioch 
College  (1922-23).  He  wrote  The  Fall  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  (1913)  ;  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Kuiqdom  (19ir>)  ;  The  (loldcn  Book  of  the  Dutch 
Naviaatots  (1910)  ;  A  Short  History  of  Discover)/ 
(191H)  ,  Ancient  Man  (1920)  ;  The^tory  of  Man- 
kind (1921),  The  Rtory  of  the  BiUe  (1923); 
Tolerance  (1925);  America  (1927);  Peter  8tuy- 
vcsant  and  His  Times  (1928)  ,  Man,  the  Miracle 
Maker  (192H). 

VAN  PELT,  JOHN  VREDENBUKO  (1874-  ). 
An  American  architect,  born  in  New  Orleans. 
He  studied  art  and  technical  education  in  Paris 
arid,  from  1897  to  1900,  was  assistant  professor 
of  architecture  at  Cornell  University.  After 
several  yeais  spent  in  travel  abroad,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  design  and  dean  of  the  College  of 
Architecture  at  Cornell  (1902-04).  After  1904 
he  practiced  in  New  York.  From  1904  to  1913, 
he  was  associate  director  of  the  Atelier  of  Colum- 
bia UniveiHity,  and  from  1914  to  1917,  professor 
of  architect  11 10  at  the  Univerwity  of  Pennsylvania. 
Fiom  1923  to  1927,  he  was  'in  charge  of  the 
Columbia  University  extension  studios  in  archi- 
tect me.  He  received  many  medals  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  designs  and  plans  and  was  the  author 
of  Essentials  of  Composition  as  Applied  to  Art 
(1902) 

VAN  VECHTEN,  CARL  (1880-  ).  An 
Ameiican  author,  born  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Chicago  He 
became  assistant  musical  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  190G  and  that  newspaper's  Paris  cor- 
respondent in  1908.  He  edited  the  programme 
notes  of  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York 
(1910-11)  and  was  dramatic  critic  for  the  New 
York  Press  (1913-14).  He  wrote-  Music  After 
the  (treat  War  (1915)  ,  Music  and  Bad  Manners 
(1910)  ,  Interpreters  and  Interpretations  (1917)  ; 
Tlie  Merry-<]o-Round  (1918);  The  Music  of  Spain 
(1918)  ;  In  the  Garret  (1920)  ;  The  Tiger  in  the 
House  (1920);  Lord  of  the  Housetops  (1921); 
Peter  Whiffle,  His  Life  and  Works  (1922)  ;  The 
Jihnd  Bow-Hoy  (1923);  The  Tattooed  Coumtess 
(1924);  Red  (1925);  Firecrackers  (1925);  Ex- 
cavations  (1926)  ;  Nigger  Heaven  (192G)  ;  Spider 
Boy  (1928). 

VAN  VLIET,  CORNELIUS  (1880-  ).  An 
American  'cellist,  born  at  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
At  the  age  of  six,  he  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion on  the  piano  and  the  violin  from  his  father. 
In  1895  he  began  to  study  the  'cello  with 
O.  Kberle  in  Rotterdam  and  later  continued  with 
J.  Mossel  in  Amsterdam.  In  1901  he  joined 
the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam. 
In  1903  he  was  solo  'cellist  of  the  Leipzig  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  in  1904,  of  the  Prague  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  and  in  1905,  of  the  Helsing- 
fors  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  also  taught  in 
Helsmgfors,  at  the  conservatory.  From  1905 
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to  1908,  lie  was  solo  'cellist  of  the  Kaim  Orches- 
tra in  Munich  and  in  1908-11,  of  the  Royal 
Opera  in  Vienna.  In  1911  ho  came  to  America 
on  a  concert  tour.  From  1912  to  1919,  he  was 
solo  'cellist  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Oi- 
chestra  and  a  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Trio. 
He  then  moved  to  New  York,  where  from  1921  to 
1929,  he  was  solo  'cellist  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, jointly  with  Ix>o  Schulz  In  1919  he 
formed,  with  Scipione  Cuidi  (violin)  and  Clar- 
ence Adler  (piano),  and  New  York  Trio. 

VAQUEZ,  Lours  HENRI  (18GO-  ).  A 
French  physician,  known  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  diseases  of  the  heait,  cu  dilation,  and 
blood.  Several  years  after  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Paris,  he  described  a  new  dis- 
ease of  the  blood,  polycythemia,  known  also  as 
Vaquez's  disease.  He  became  piofessor  of  clini- 
cal therapeutics,  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
One  of  his  eailiest  publications  was  Hj/fjiene  dcs 
Maladies  du  Cceur.  With  the  exception  of  his 
Prt'rts  de  Therapcutique  (1907),  all  his  m<i]or 
works  have  been  combined  with  heart  disease. 
Lcs  Arythmies  (1911)  ,  Le  Occur  rt  ZMorfr,  on 
ladiology  ot  the  heart,  in  collaboration  with 
Boidet  (1913),  Radioloqie  des  Vaisscaux  de  In 
Base  du  Occur,  also  with  Boidet  (1920)  ,  Mala- 
dies du  Cwur  (1921)  ,  Appareil  Circulatoire,  in 
collaboration  (1922);  Medicaments  ei  medica- 
tions cardiaques  (1925),  and  Lcs  troubles  du 
rhi/thme  cardiaque  (with  Donzelot,  1926).  His 
woik  on  radiology  of  the  heart  also  appeared  in 
English  translation.  Vaquez  is  editoi  of  the 
periodical,  Archives  des  Maladies  du  Ctrur. 

VABIATION.     See   HEREDITY 

VASSAB.  COLLEGE.  A  non sectarian  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  women  at 
Poughkecpsie,  N.  Y,  founded  in  1801.  The  stu- 
dent em  oilmen!  in  1914  was  1120,  as  compaied 
\vith  1155  in  1928,  the  faculty  numbered  121  at 
the  beginning  of  tins  period  and  152  nt  the  close; 
the  hbiary  was  met  eased  from  H(>,000  to  15(5,000 
volumes,  and  the  pioductive  funds  of  the  college 
reached  $6,88-1,05(5  from  $],(>55,2r>7.  New  ad- 
mission requirements  weie  adopted  in  1919  to 
leplace  the  old  method  of  admission  by  certificate 
from  approved  schools  and  colleges  The  new 
requirements  took  the  form  of  comprehensive 
examinations  in  four  general  subjects,  as  well  as 
a  satisfactory  school  lecord  of  the  candidate,  and 
could  be  replaced  at  will  by  the  old  examinations 
in  individual  subjects  Aluniiue  House,  a  club 
and  meeting  place  foi  both  educational  and  social 
pui poses,  was  opened  in  1923.  dishing  Hall, 
a  doimitoiy  named  in  honor  of  Florence  M  Cubh- 
ing  of  Boston,  Kendrick  House,  for  women  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  a  nursery  school,  and  the 
Minnie  Cuiniiock  Blodgett  Hall  of  Eutlienics, 
were  opened  in  1927  and  1928  In  the  latter 
year,  a  new  cuiiiculum  was  adopted  which  (1) 
diminishes  and  limits,  ordinarily  to  the  first  year, 
the  fixed  requiiemeiits;  (2)  helps  the  student 
in  her  first  years  to  find  a  purpose;  (3)  helps 
her  to  develop  her  field  of  major  inteiest  Presi- 
dent, Henry  Noble  McCracken,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D., 
J.LD. 

VATICAN".     See  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CIIUBCH. 

VATICAN  CITY.  A  soveieign  state,  offi- 
cially known  as  the  State  of  Vatican  City,  estab- 
lished within  the  city  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the 
Papacy  under  the  terms  of  the  political  treaty 
signed  between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Vatican  on  Feb.  11,  1929,  and  ratified  by  the 
Italian  Parliament  in  May.  Vatican  City  came 
into  existence  June  10  with  the  exchange  of  rati- 


fications.    Ruler,  Pope  Pius  XI  (Achilles  Ratti). 

Vatican  City  has  an  area  of  108.7  acres.  It 
embraces  St.  Peter's  Church  and  Piazza,  the  Vati- 
can with  its  administiative  buildings,  gardens, 
and  observatory,  and  adioming  territory  mostly 
in  the  rear  of  these  establishments.  A  census  in 
1929  showed  518  legal  subjects,  including  389 
Italians,  118  Swiss  (100  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  Swiss  Guard),  11  Frenchmen,  five  Ger- 
mans, two  Spaniards,  a  Norwegian,  an  Ameii- 
ean,  an  Austrian,  a  Netheilandei,  and  an  Ethio- 
pian. Citizens  include  all  those  havi ng  pei  nianent 
residence  there  and  the  caidinals  residing  in 
Koine. 

The  State  of  Vatican  City  exeiciscs  all  the 
prerogatives  of  a  sovereign  state,  having  sep- 
arate coinage  and  postal  systems  and  direct  tel- 
egiaphic,  telephonic,  and  wireless  communication 
\\itli  other  foreign  states  (see  under  LATKRAN 
TREATA  )  Flying  machines  of  Italy  and  other 
states  are  prohibited  from  passing  over  the  Vati- 
can teiritoiy.  Vatican  City  high  officials  and 
cardinals  aie  granted  diplomatic  immunity  and 
the  inviolability  of  the  Pope  is  enforced  by  the 
Italian  Goveinnieiit  The  tcnitory  contains  a 
lailway  station  and  a  tiack  (JOO  meters  long  con- 
necting with  the  Italian  State  Railways. 

Government.  I'nder  the  fundamental  law, 
1*  Inch  became  effective  June  10,  1929,  all  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  powers  aie  vested  in 
"the  Supieme  Pontiff  as  so\ereign  of  the  State 
of  Vatican  City  "  Some  of  his  powers  arc  del- 
egated to  the  Governoi  of  Vatican  City,  the  Pa- 
pal Secretary  of  State,  and  others.  The  Sacred 
College  of  (/animals  exercises  virtually  no  au- 
thoi  ity  except  in  the  pci  lod  between  the  death  of 
a  Pope  and  the  election  of  his  successor.  A  leg- 
islative measure  adopted  dining  the  interiegnum 
by  the  caidmals,  to  be  valid,  must  be  latificd 
by  the  new  Pope 

An  appointive  coui  t  tries  civil  cases  in  Vatican 
City  tciiitory  Cases  may  be  appealed  to  the 
sacied  tribunal  ot  the  Rota  and,  as  a  final  judi- 
cial resoit,  to  the  Supieme  Ti  ibunal  Segnatura. 
A  couit  of  one  01  more  judges  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Vatican  City  tries  all  penal  cases. 
The  constitution  pi  ovules  also  t*hat  peisons  may 
appeal  to  the  Pope  through  the  Councilor  Gen- 
eial  of  State  for  lediess  of  injuries  suffered  by 
leason  of  administrative  acts  of  Vatican  City 
autboiities.  The  Pope  exercises  the  sole  paidoii- 
ing  power.  The  legal  svsteni  is  based  on  canon 
law  and  pontifical  constitutions  and  rules. 

The  fundamental  law  represents  a  modification 
of  the  foimei  governmental  system  of  the  Papal 
Cuna  in  line  with  its  changed  status  under  the 
Lateran  Treaty  With  the  exception  of  St.  Pet- 
ci's  Pia//a,  Mlnch  lem.uns  open  to  the  public 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Italian  authori- 
ties, Vatican  City  is  policed  by  the  Pontifical 
Gendaimeiie  Coips  The  acquisition  or  sale  of 
goods  or  foodstuffs  within  its  boundaries  is  a 
state  monopoly  and  duties  are  imposed  on  goods 
imported  and  expoited. 

The  chief  officials  of  Vatican  City  in  1029 
were  Commendatoie  Serafini,  the  governor,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  treasuier  and  secretary  general; 
Professor  Francesco  Pacelh,  general  counciloi  ; 
Monsignor  Pizzardo,  secretary  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Aflairs;  and 
Monsignor  Antonio  Sabatucci,  auditor  general 
ot  apostolic  revenues.  Other  oflicials  of  the 
Roman  Curia  previous  to  the  Lateran  settle- 
ment, including  Cardinal  Gasparn,  Secretary  of 
State,  retain  their  posts. 
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Finances.  Treasury  officials  estimate  that 
the  expenditures  of  the  State  of  Vatican  City  will 
slightly  exceed  those  of  the  Vatican  under  its 
former  status.  With  the  interest  from  the  in- 
demnity of  750,000,000  lire  cash  and  1,000,000,- 
000  lire  in  Italian  5  per  cent  bonds  paid  by  the 
Italian  Government,  surpluses  from  the  Vatican 
City  financial  operations  are  expected  to  be  even 
greater  than  before. 

In  1928  the  Vatican  received  an  income  of 
$13,500,000  from  "Peter's  pence,"  fiscal  dues, 
private  offerings,  and  other  sources.  Since  1917 
the  average  ordinary  expendituies  have  not  ex- 
ceeded $1,400,000  (7,000,000  lire)  annually,  dis- 
pensed (in  lire)  chiefly  as  follows- 

Entertainment   of   cardinals   and   diplomats  500,000 
Adnumhtrution    of  Vatican,    Latorun   palaces, 

and  Villa  Castel  Gundolfo  2,500,000 

Chanties  and  school  subsidies  1,500,000 

Presents  and  extraordinary   aid  1,500,000 

Miscellaneous  1,000,000 

The  greatest  expense  is  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Swiss  Guard  of  100 
niptnbeiB  and  the  gendarmerie  of  120  Two  vol- 
unteer corps,  the  Noble  Guard  and  the  Palatine 
Guaid,  bring  the  total  force  of  the  Papal  Army 
to  598  men  and  officers.  There  is  no  public  or 
state  debt. 

History.  The  State  of  Vatican  City  concluded 
with  Prussia  on  June  14,  1929,  its  first  tieaty 
with  a  foreign  state  othei  than  Italy.  On  June 
25,  1929,  the  Pope,  as  sovereign  of  Vatican  City, 
received  the  credentials  of  the  Italian  Ambassa- 
dor, Senator  Cesare  Mana  de  Vecchi,  the  first 
diplomat  accredited  to  the  new  state.  The  first 
arrest  was  that  of  a  Norwegian  subject,  Kam- 
stad  Margaret  Gudiim,  who  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  shoot  one  of  the  canons  of  St. 
Peter's,  Archbishop  John  Srnit,  on  Nov.  25,  1929 
On  December  5,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Queen  Elena  of  Italy  paid  an  official  visit  to  the 
Pope 

One  of  the  first  contioversies  involving  the  new 
state  arose  when  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Crown  Colony  of  Malta  refused  to  issue  a  pass- 
port to  a  monk  prdeied  to  Sicily  by  the  Italian 
superior  of  his  monastery,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  Uritish  subject  who  was  being  sent 
away  against  his  wish  OH  and  for  political  reasons. 
Caiduiul  Gasparri  addressed  a  formal  piotest 
to  Lord  Strickland  of  Sizergh,  the  Uiitish  Prime 
Minister  of  Malta  The  latter 's  shaip  leply,  ac- 
cusing Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Malta  of  at- 
tempting to  undermine  British  authority  on  the 
island,  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  Negotiations  for 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  by  treaty  were 
then  undei  taken 

Opposing  views  as  to  the  extent  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Vatican  City  were  expressed  by  Mus- 
solini and  the  Pope  while  the  Lateran  treaties 
woie  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

On  Nov.  4,  1929,  the  Osscrvatore  Romano,  offi- 
cial or^an  of  the  Vatican,  traflsf erred  its  offices 
to  quarters  within  the  Vatican  City.  Extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  on  Vatican  City 
pioperty  were  commenced  in  1929.  See  LATERAN 
TR&AT*  ,  ITALY,  under  History,  and  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

VAUGHN,  SAMUEL  JESSE  (1877-  ).  An 
American  college  piesident,  born  fn  Elkton,  Mo., 
and  educated  at  Drury  College,  Mo.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  was  director  of  indus- 
trial education  at  several  schools  in  Illinois 
until  1921,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of 


Hardin  College,  where  he  remained  six  years. 
Since  1926  he  has  been  president  of  Colorado 
Women *s  College.  Since  1914  he  has  been  editor 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  Magazine.  During  the 
World  War,  he  served  in  the  Sanitary  Corps. 
He  is  the  author  of  Content  and  Methods  of  the 
Industrial  Arts  (1922).  He  lectured  much  on 
educational,  social,  and  economic  problems. 

VEATCH,  ARTHUR  CLIFFORD  (1878-  ). 
An  Ameiican  geologist,  born  at  Evansville,  Ind., 
and  educated  at  Indiana,  Cornell,  and  Wisconsin 
univeisities.  He  was  assistant  State  geologist 
of  Louisiana  (1898-1900).  In  1902  he  became 
assistant  geologist  with  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  and,  from  1906  to  1910,  held  the 
rank  of  geologist.  He  took  charge  of  the  foreign 
petroleum  developments  of  S.  Pearson  &  Sons 
of  London  in  1912  During  1919  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Cor- 
poration, in  charge  of  the  exploration  department, 
at  the  same  time  ser\mg  as  consulting  petroleum 
technologist  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

VEBLEMT,  THORSTEIN  B.  (1857-1929).  An 
Ameiiciin  ecoiiontmt  (see  VOL.  XXTII).  In  1918 
he  became  a  teacher  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  Yoik  City,  retiimg  in  1927  to 
devote  his  time  to  translations  and  essay  writ- 
ing. Among  his  later  publications  aie  An  In- 
quiry into  the  ~Saiine  of  Peace  and  the  Terms  of 
Us  Perpetuation  (1917);  The  Higher  Learning 
in  Amen ea  (191H)  ,  The  Vented  Inlcresls  (1919)  , 
The  Place  of  Science  in  Modern  Civilizaiion  and 
Other  Papers  (1920)  ;  The  Engineer  and  the  Price 
tiystcm  (1021);  Absentee  Ownership  and  Busi- 
ness Knlri prise  in  Recent  Times  (1923).  He 
translated  The  Laxdcrla  Saga  (1925). 

VENETIA     JULIA.     See     Kiu  ME- ADRIATIC 

CONTBOVKKRY. 

VENEZUELA,  ven'6-zwe'la.  A  republic  on 
the  noith  coast  of  South  America  with  an  esti- 
mated area  of  393,874  square  miles.  The  census 
of  December,  1926,  gave  the  population  as  3,026,- 
878,  in  1928  it  was  estimated  at  3,124,421  lu 
1928  the  gain  fiom  iminigiation  was  only  438 
Populations  of  the  important  towns  in  1926  were 
Caracas,  the  capital,  135,253;  Maracaibo,  74,767, 
Valencia,  36,H04,  Barquisimeto,  23,109,  San 
Cristobal,  15,295.  On  Jan  17,  1929,  Cumnna,  a 
seaport  of  25,000  inhabitants  and  the  oldest  city 
on  the  South  American  continent,  was  partially 
destroyed  by  a  seveie  earthquake.  After  1913 
gieat  administrative  activity  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion was  evident,  in  1914  primary  education  was 
made  free  and  compulsoiy;  in  1915  vocational 
and  ait  schools  were  provided  for;  in  1916  schools 
of  pharmacy  and  dentistry  were  established.  At 
Caracas,  the  Central  University  was  reopened  in 
1922  after  a  lapse  of  10  years.  In  1927  there 
were  70,151  pupils  registered  in  the  government 
primary  schools,  14,487  in  private  schools,  9648 
in  municipal  schools,  and  9689  in  State  primary 
schools. 

Industry.  Agricultural,  pastoral,  and  wood- 
land products  and  petroleum  are  the  leading  fac- 
tors in  the  country's  economic  life.  Coffee  is  first 
in  impoi  tance,  with  some  500,000  acies  undei  cul- 
tivation in  1928  on  33,000  plantations,  with  an 
average  annual  production  of  69,000,000  kilos 
valued  at  $30,000,000.  The  annual  production 
of  cocoa  is  about  20,000  metric  tons;  of  sugar 
about  60,000.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goat  raising 
remain  important,  and  in  the  years  1915-22,  the 
herds  and  flocks  showed  increases.  The  annual 
crop  of  cotton  is  about  20,000  bales.  Gold,  pe- 
troleum, copper,  salt,  and  asphalt  are  the  lead- 
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ing  mineral  resources.  From  leases,  etc.,  the 
Government  derived  an  annual  revenue  of  some 
3,400,000  bolivars  in  royalties.  In  later  years,  pe- 
troleum was  mined  in  increasing  quantities.  The 
oil  wells,  principally  in  the  Maracaibo  district  are 
worked  by  American  and  British  interests.  In 
1923  the  production  of  petroleum  was  4,201,000 
barrels;  for  the  fiscal  year  1927-28,  this  had 
increased  to  107,235,094  barrels,  making  Vene- 
zuela second  in  the  world  as  an  oil  producer. 
Gold  production  has  increased  considerably  since 
1925;  51,472  ounces  were  mined  in  1927.  Im- 
ports and  exports  in  1923  weie  valued  at  $17, 
731,000  and  $28,985,000;  similar  figures  for  1927- 
28  were  $09,184,577  and  $98,103,083.  The  large 
increase  was  due  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the 
discovery  and  exploitation  of  the  oil  wells.  In 
1927  the  United  States  supplied  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  Venezuela's  imports  ($36,050,000),  and 
purchased  about  one-quarter  of  her  total  exports. 

Finance.  In  1914  revenues  were  07,414,974 
bolivars;  expenditures,  72,278,987.  In  1928-29 
expendituies  weie  195,450,000  bolivars  ($37,- 
721,850)  and  lovenues  204,345,901  bolivars  ($39,- 
438,770).  The  budget  for  1929-30  calls  for  re- 
venues of  193,189,750  bolivars  and  expenditures 
of  192,450,000  bolivars  In  January,  1914,  the 
inter  nal  debt  amounted  to  01,007,179  bolivars. 
In  December,  1923,  it  had  been  reduced  to  41,- 
003,245  bolivars.  Similarly,  in  1914  the  foreign 
debt  was  114,853,071  bolivars;  in  1923,  07,122,- 
880.  By  Au« list,  1929,  the  external  debt  had 
been  reduced  to  29,249,417  bolivars  (about  $5,- 
000,00)  On  the  same  date,  the  eiinent  internal 
debt  of  Vciie/uela  amounted  to  28,735,884  boli- 
vars, or  about  the  same  amount  as  the  foreign 
debt.  On  Dec.  31,  1925,  the  Treasury  leseives 
amounted  to  74,000,000  boh\ars.  In  1925  notes 
in  circulation  were  33,000,000  bolivars. 

Communications.  In  1927,  000  miles  of  rail- 
way weie  in  operation,  a  gain  of  120  miles  over 
1914  The  number  of  vessels  with  eaigo  enteiing 
Vene/uelan  ports  in  foreign  trade  in  1920  was 
1903  of  a  capacity  of  2,400,000  net  registered 
tons.  Cleaianees  of  vessels  with  eaigo  were  3797 
ot  a  capacity  of  4,720,000  tons,  the  marked  dif- 
ference, as  compared  with  entrances,  being  largely 
due  to  the  outgoing  movement  of  petroleum. 
There  are  11,100  miles  of  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes,  0244  miles  of  telegiaph  line,  and  359  post 
offices. 

History.  After  1914  internal  affairs  re- 
mained orderly.  The  chief  concerns  of  the  Gov- 
einment  weie  the  readjustments  necessary  to 
meet  vvai  conditions.  Venezuela  maintained  her 
neutrality  throughout  the  \\orld  \\  ar  and  on 
Mar.  3,  1920,  joined  the  League  of  Nations  Gen. 
Juan  Vicente  Gomez  continued  as  President  hold- 
ing the  office  uninteiruptedly  since  1909,  al- 
though for  a  time  he  relinquished  the  post  to 
a  provisional  Piesident  to  act  as  commarulcr-in- 
chief.  In  1922  he  was  reflected  for  the  next 
seven  years'  term  The  long-standing  boundary 
dispute  with  Colombia  was,  as  a  re.siilt  of  a  con- 
vention signed  in  1910,  hist  submitted  to  the 
Swiss  President  as  ai  Inter,  and  then  to  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council.  On  Mar.  21,  1922,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  decision  had  been  reached,  al- 
though the  terms  v\eie  not  made  public.  On 
June  30,  1923,  the  first  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic,  Juan  C.  G6mcz,  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  murdered  in  the  palace  at  Caracas,  as 
a  protest  against  the  nepotism  practiced  by  the 
administration.  On  the  other  hand,  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  G6mez  regime,  it  was  pointed  out  that 


the  country  remained  peaceful,  foreign  capital 
was  steadily  being  invested  in  the  oil  fields,  the 
public  debt  was  reduced,  and  the  bolivar  consist- 
ently remained  at  par.  As  for  the  debt,  the 
figures  indicated  that  the  diplomatic  debt  of 
1905,  which  amounted  to  £5,229,700  originally, 
had  been  reduced  to  £2,794,380  by  1922. 

On  July  1,  1925,  a  new  constitution  became 
effective,  superseding  that  promulgated  three 
years  before.  It  piovided  for  a  Congress  of  two 
Houses,  members  of  each  of  which  were  elected 
for  three  years,  arid  for  a  President  to  bo  elected 
by  Congiess  for  a  seven-year  term.  Under  the 
strong  hand  of  General  Gome/,  the  country  for 
the  most  part  continued  quiet,  although  a  cer- 
tain restiveness  was  at  times  apparent  under  the 
surface.  In  Apiil,  1928,  it  broke  out  in  open 
revolt,  which  was  soon  suppressed.  Throughout 
the  first  months  of  192!),  i evolutionary  movements 
were  continually  being  reported,  but  the  rumors 
were  consistently  denied  by  the  Government, 
which  insisted  that  peifect  older  was  being  main- 
tained throughout  the  country.  When  his  seven- 
year  teim  as  President  expired  in  the  spring  of 
1929,  Geneial  Gomez  was  uanimously  reflected 
by  Congress,  May  3,  1929,  but  most  unexpectedly, 
refused  the  olhcc.  When  he  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal, Congress  created  for  him  the  positron  of 
commandcr-in-chief  of  the  army  and  chose  as 
President,  on  May  30,  Juan  Bautista  Peie/,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Cassation.  The 
most  notable  development  in  Venezuela  was  the 
swift  rise  of  petroleum  production,  giving  the 
country  a  prominent  lank  among  the  woild's 
leading  produeeis. 

VEWTCE.  A  seaport  of  Italy  and  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  The  popula- 
tion in  1928  was  estimated  to  be  253,008.  To 
help  relieve  the  city's  great  congestion,  the 
Italian  government  in  1920  incorporated  in 
Greater  Venice  the  five  mainland  townships  of 
Mestie,  Fusina,  Chiirgnago,  Favoro  Veneta,  and 
ZclUnino.  The  aggregate  area  of  these  towns  is 
twice  as  laige  as  that  of  Venice1.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  new  port  at  Marghota  on  the  mainland 
is  restor  ing  Venice's  commercial  prestige.  Ac- 
cess to  the  port  is  by  the  Victor  Email ucl  III 
Channel,  a  direct  prolongation  of  the  Guidecca 
Canal.  This  channel,  v\liich  \\as  finished  in  1922, 
is  4100  motets  (43838  jaidb)  long,  40  motet H 
(1312  feet)  wide,  and  *  10  meters  (328  feet) 
deep.  The  poit  has  been  umlei  construction 
since  1918  and  comprises  a  HOI  104  of  large  jetties, 
or  preis  in  paiallel  lines,  each  1000  meters  (1093  0 
yards)  111  length  and  220  meters  (721  7  feet)  in 
breadth.  It  covers  a  total  area  of  3^  squat e 
krlometers  (1  3  squaie  nnles),  with  10,000  lineal 
meters  (10,930  yards)  of  quavage  winch  will 
suffice  for  an  annual  traffic  of  8,000,000  to  10,- 
000,000  tons.  The  industrial  zones,  which  havo 
been  leclaimed  as  a  result  of  the  dredging  of 
the  channels  and  the  basins,  extend  to  the  noith, 
south,  and  west  of  the  poit.  Earn  zone  occupies 
an  area  of  approximately  3  square  kilometers 
(1  15  square  miles).  In  1928  more  than  40 
manufactories  had  been  established  in  these 
zones,  and  35  others  were  either  under  construc- 
tion or  were  planned.  Beyond  the  industrial 
zones  is  the  residential  drstuct,  which  has  been 
laid  out  in  the  lorm  of  a  garden  city  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  population  of  30,000.  A  neces- 
sary sequel  to  the  constiuction  of  the  port  at 
Marghera  has  been  the  improvement  of  the  en- 
trance channel  from  the  Lido  to  the  port  of 
Venice,  providing  for  a  depth  of  11  meters  (36 
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feet)  and  a  width  of  150  meters  (402.1  feet). 
In  1927,  3465  vessels  of  3,418,226  tons  entered 
the  poit  of  Venice  and  3467  vessels  of  3,410,812 
tons  were  cleared.  Saint  Elena,  on  an  island 
near  the  Lido,  is  another  suburb  which  has  been 
developed  since  the  War,  as  a  result  of  the  city's 
need  for  expansion.  In  1928  it  had  5000  inhabi- 
tants, representing  mostly  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional classes  The  style  of  architecture  is 
Venetian,  in  harmony  with  the  more  elaborate 
palaces  on  the  mainland. 

VENIZELOS,  vcViiS-za'los,  KLEUTHEBIOS 
(1864-  ).  A  Greek  statesman  (sec  VOL 
XXIII).  In  1914  ho  favored  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  and  during  that  year  and  the  next  was 
in  and  out  of  office  due  to  King  Con  stan  tine's 
German  sympathies  In  1916  he  established  a 
so-called  Provisional  Government  of  National  De- 
fense at  Salomki  and  gatheied  a  volunteer  army 
of  60,000  men.  ITis  go\  eminent  was  recognized 
by  England,  France,  and  Russia,  and  when  Con- 
stantino was  dethionetl,  Venizelos  retui  ried  to 
Athens,  took  control  of  Greece,  and  declaied  war 
against  Geimariy  and  her  allies  (1917).  He  rep- 
resented Greece  nt  the  Peace  Conteience,  where 
he  achieved  brilliant  results  for  his  country,  but 
an  attempt  was  made  on  his  life  In  the  fall 
elections  (1920),  he  \\as  overwhelmingly  defeated 
and  was  exiled,  coming  to  the  United' States  in 
1921.  Urged  repeatedly  to  return  to  Gieece,  he 
finally  nriived  in  Athens  in  January,  1924,  after 
the  abdication  of  King  George.  Tie  favored  a 
plebiscite  on  the  question  of  a  monarchy  or  a  re- 
public, foimed  a  cabinet,  and  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Assembly  111  health  com- 
pelled him  to  decline  the  piemiership  of  the  new 
Republic,  and  to  retire  fiom  politics.  In  May, 
1928,  after  Gieece  had  had  a  seiics  of  unstable 
goveinments  and  uprisings,  ho  returned  to  Ath- 
ens to  prevent  further  conflicts  between  the  Koy- 
alists  and  Anarchists.  In  July,  1928,  after  a 
sweeping  victory  in  the  elections,  he  again  be- 
came Piemicr  See  GREECE,  under  J/islori/. 

VENTILATION  OF  TUNNELS.  See  TUN- 
NELS 

VERBRTTGGHEN,  HENRI  (1873-  )  A 
British  conductoi,  bom  at  Biusscls.  He  studied 
the  \iolm  under  Hubay  and  Vsaye  at  the  Con- 
servatoire there  (1887-92).  In  1893  he  became 
a  violinist  in  the  Scottish  Orchestia  at  Glasgow, 
played  a  season  in  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  in 
Paris  (1894-95),  and  letuined  to  his  former  poht 
in  Glasgow  During  the  summeife  of  1895—97, 
he  was  concert  master  and  assistant  conductor  of 
Kiviere's  Orchestra  in  Llandudno,  Wales,  and 
during  1898-1902,  conductor  of  the  Hiiminei  con- 
ceits at  Colwyn.  In  1903  he  settled  in  Glasgow 
as  concert  master  of  the  Scottish  Orchestra  and 
director  of  the  orchestral  and  chamber-music 
classes  at  the  Athemrum,  in  1911  he  assumed 
also  the  conductorship  of  the  Glasgow  Choral 
Union.  In  1903  he  founded,  with  J  Cullen,  I). 
Nichols,  and  J.  Messeas,  his  own  string  quartet, 
which  soon  became  famous  In  1915  he  moved 
to  Sydney,  Australia,  where  he  oigamzed  the 
National  Conservatory  and  founded  the  State 
Orchestra,  with  which  he  gave  icgular  series 
of  symphony  concerts  in  Sydney,  Mclbouine, 
Brisbane,  and  Adelaide,  besides  making  an  an- 
nual tour  of  New  Zealand,  thus  totaling  about 
150  conceits  a  year.  In  1918  he  vibited  the 
United  States,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Ameiican  methods  of  instruction.  He 
appeared  successfully  as  guest -conduHoi  of  some 
of  the  great  American  orchestras.  In  1921  he 


returned  to  conduct  several  concerts  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  regular  conductor  in  1923.  He  also 
organized  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Chorus. 
VERDUN,  BATTLES  OF.  See  WORLD  WAR, 
VERHAGEN,  BALTHAZAR  (1881-  ).  A 
Dutch  author  and  professor  of  drama  at  the 
Municipal  University  of  Amsterdam.  Since  1915 
lie  has  been  director  of  the  School  for  Diamatic 
Art  and  he  is  also  president  of  the  League  for 
Classical  Drama  at  Amsterdam.  His  works  in- 
clude the  plays  De  heks  van  Overholland  of  eene, 
8 choking  aan  dc  Vccht  (1910)  ,  The  Tree  of  Life, 
and  Orpheus,  the  translations  Antigone,  Cyclop, 
and  others ,  and  DC  tragische  Maskers  van  Hellas 
(1924)  ,  and  various  other  books  on  the  drama. 
VERMONT.  The  forty-second  State  in  size 
(9564  square  miles)  and  the  forty-fourth  in  pop- 
ulation; capital,  Montpelier.  Vermont  is  one 
of  the  few  States  which  showed  a  decrease  in 
population  in  the  decade  1910-20,  when  the  popu- 
lation fell  fiom  355,950  to  352,428,  a  loss  of  1 
per  cent.  The  white  population  decreased  from 
354,298  to  351,817,  the  JS'egro,  from  1021  to  572. 
The  number  of  native  whites  rose  from  304,437 
to  307,291  ,  that  of  foreign-born  whites  decreased 
from  49,801  to  44,520.  The  urban  population 
mounted  fiom  98,917  to  109,970,  while  the  rural 
population  fell  fiom  257,039  to  242,452  The 
only  important  cities  are  Builington  and  Ilutland. 
The  formei  increased  from  20,408  in  1010  to 
22,779  in  1920,  and  the  latter  from  13,954  to 
14,954. 

Agriculture.  In  common  with  the  other  New 
England  States,  Vermont  has  experienced  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  agnculture.  The  number  of 
farms  decreased  11.1  per  cent,  or  fiom  32,709 
in  1910  to  29,075  in  1920,  and  farther  to  27,780 
in  1925.  The  acreage  in  faims  fell  fiom 
4,063,577  in  1910  to  4,235,811  in  1920  and  to 
3,925,083  in  1925.  The  improved  land  in  farms 
totaled  1,091,505  acres  in  1920  The  percentage 
of  the  total  land  aiea  used  for  agricultural  pui- 
poscs  decreased  from  79  9  in  1910  to  72.5  in  1920 
and  07.2  in  1925  The  total  value  of  farm 
property  rose  fiom  $145,390,728  in  1910  to  $222,- 
730,020  in  1920,  or  53  2  per  cent,  but  diminished 
to  $180,911,045  in  1925,  the  average  value  per 
faiin  was  $4445  in  1910,  $7001  in  1920,  and  $0511 
in  1925  In  interpreting  these  values,  the  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  incident  to  the  Woild  Wai  is 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  farms  in  1925,  24,889  were  opeiated  by 
owners,  307,  by  managers,  and  2590,  by  tenants. 
The  coi  responding  figures  for  1910  were  28,005; 
030,  and  4008  White  farmeis  in  1920  numbcied 
29,047,  of  whom  25,280  were  native  and  3707, 
foieign  born.  White  fanners  in  1910  numbered 
32,089,  28,908  were  native  and  3721,  ioreign 
bom  Faima  icpoited  under  moitgage  dimin- 
ished in  number  from  12,225  in  1920  to  10,850  in 
19'25  The  number  of  dairy  cows  was  345,643  in 
1920;  '279,448  in  1925  "Beef"  cows  numbered 
4242  in  1920;  2135  in  1925;  sheep,  02,750  in  1920, 
numbered  34,070  in  1925.  The  estimated  produc- 
tion ot  the  principal  farm  crops  in  1928  was  as 
follows-  Corn,  3,520,000  bushels;  oats,  2,086,000; 
barley,  110,000;  potatoes,  2,982,000;  apples, 
560,000,  and  hay,  1,497,000  tons  Compaiative 
figures  for  1913  are  corn,  1,605,000  bushels;  oats, 
3.081,000;  bailey,  384,000;  potatoes,  3,175,000; 
and  hay,  1,280,000  tons 

Manufactures.  Although  one  of  the  small- 
est States  in  population  and  area,  Vermont  has 
considerable  industrial  impoitance.  There  were 
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three  cities  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  in 
the  State  in  1920.  These  contained  13.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  and  in  1919  reported  20.6 
per  cent  of  the  State's  manufactured  products. 
There  wore  19f>8  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  State  in  1909;  1790  in  1919;  951  in  1925; 
and  880  in  1927.  Wage  earners  in  manufactories 
numbered  33,491  in  1919;  27,563  in  1925;  and 
26,241  in  1927:  Capital  invested  amounted 
to  $73,470,107  in  1909  and  $134,314,391  in  1919. 
The  value  of  manufactured  products  was  $68,- 
309,824  in  1909;  $108,108,072  in  1919;  $138,269,- 
861  in  1925;  $134,029,978  in  1927.  The  large 
increase  in  the  value  of  products  evidenced  in 
1919  was  partly  due  to  the  change  in  industrial 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  War  and  cannot 
be  pioperly  used  to  measure  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures during  the  war  period.  Maible  and 
stone  work  is  first  among  the  industries  in  value, 
of  product.  This  amounted  to  $12,395,000  in 
1909;  $17,426,000  in  1919;  the  value  of  marble, 
wlate,  and  stone  products  for  1927  was  $21,317,- 
503.  Woolen  and  woisted  goods  attained  a 
production  of  $4,497,000  in  1909;  $4,635,000 
in  1914,  $17,426,000  in  1019;  and  $10,939,729  in 
1927.  The  manufactuie  of  wood  pulp  and  paper 
amounted  to  $3,902,000  in  1909;  $10,863,000  in 
1919;  $9,744,845  in  1925;  and  $9,751,433  in  1927. 
Butter,  choose,  and  condensed  milk  products  at- 
tained $S,1 12,000  in  1909;  $8,696,000  in  1914; 
$9,829,701  in  1919,  and  $6,036,403  in  1927.  The 
most  important  manufacturing  cities  are  Barre, 
Burlington,  and  Rutland. 

Mining.  Vermont  has  no  metal  mining;  the 
only  mineral  products  of  importance  aio  stone, 
slate,  lime,  and  talc.  In  the  production  of  both 
granite  and  marble,  the  State  continued  to  hold 
an  important  rank.  In  1914  the  value  of  the 
stone  produced  was  $6,635,477;  1918,  $5,505,895; 
1920,  $10,065,759;  1921,  $7,322,843,  1926,  $9,244,- 
465.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
of  the  State  in  1926  was  $14,95,'), 161,  compared 
with  $15,008,894  in  1920,  $11,728,052  in  1919; 
$9,158,945  in  1918;  and  $8,665,867  in  1914. 

Education.  Educational  development  m  Ver- 
mont, in  its  more  recent  stages,  has  been  marked 
by  many  important  legislative  and  administra- 
tive measures.  Kspooinl  attention  was  given  to 
training  teachers.  High-school  teacher  training, 
or  normal,  courses,  established  throughout  the 
State  in  1912,  were  opened  to  high-school  seniors 
or  graduates,  and  have  graduated  some  2500  ele- 
mentary teacheis.  The  Legislature  of  1921  en- 
acted a  new  law  under  which  the  State  Board  of 
Education  established  three  two-year  teacher 
training,  or  normal,  courses,  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  and  Castleton  and  Lyndon  insti- 
tutes. A  director  of  teacher  training  \\as  em- 
ployed and  special  efforts  were  made  to  enroll 
a  large  numbei  of  prospective  teachers,  over 
420  students  were  entered  in  all  courses  in  that 
year,  as  compaied  with  280  in  the  year  preced- 
ing. In  1922  the  standard  of  admission  foi  all 
classes  was  raised  to  high-school  graduation 
The  growth  in  number  of  trained  teacher**  had 
been  veiy  encouraging.  The  Legislature  of  1923 
changed  the  law  relating  to  the  supervision  of 
schools  in  several  important  particulars.  The 
local  support  of  schools  increased  greatly. 
Special  efforts  were  made  to  improve  rural-school 
conditions  to  better  the  quality  of  supervision, 
training  of  teachers,  buildings,  and  the  health 
and  physical  vigor  of  the  children.  Vocational 
work  was  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  after  1917.  The  total  enroll- 


ment in  the  public  schools  in  1913  was  64,825;  in 
1925-26  it  was  64,046.  In  the  high  schools  in 
the  latter  year,  there  were  enrolled  10,495  pupils. 
Expenditure  for  schools  was :  current,  $4,248,7 1 8 ; 
outlays,  $277,113.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
in  the  State  decreased  from  4.6  in  1910  to  3.8 
in  1920 ,  in  the  native  white  population,  from  0.9 
to  0.6  per  cent;  in  the  foreign-born  white,  from 
15.4  to  16.4;  in  the  Negro,  from  13.3  to  7.7. 

Finance.  State  expenditure  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1928,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  was:  for  maintenance 
and  opeiation  of  government  departments, 
$6,365,784  01  $18.06  per  capita.  Of  this  amount, 
$527,479  was  aid  to  local  education;  for  interest 
on  debt,  $63,277 ;  for  permanent  improvements, 
$2,998,807;  total,  $9,427,868  (of  which  $5,345,505 
was  for  highways,  $2,716,534  being  for  mainte- 
nance and  $2,628,971  for  construction).  Revenue 
was  $8,085,277  or  $22,94  per  capita.  Of  this, 
property  and  special  taxes  formed  36.4  per  cent, 
departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  officials' 
services,  5.2  per  cent ,  sales  of  licenses  and  taxa- 
tion of  gasoline,  43.6  per  cent.  Property  valua- 
tion was  $321,485,115;  State  taxation  thereon, 
$1,174,203.  Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30, 
1928,  was  $6,701,532,  due  to  the  issues  of  flood 
bonds  aggregating  $5,000,000. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  The  State,  al- 
ways steadily  Republican,  remained  politically 
true  to  form  from  1914  on.  In  1914  Senatoi 
Dilhngham  was  reelected  and  C.  W.  Gates,  Repub- 
lican candidate,  was  elected  governor.  Duiing 
this  year,  a  commission  carried  on  a  survey  of 
the  educational  system  In  accordance  with  a 
constitutional  amendment  adoptod  by  the  people, 
the  State  couits  were  reorganized.  In  1916 
Horace  F  Giaham,  Republican,  was  elected  gov- 
ernor. At  this  election,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment pro\  iding  foi  a  direct  primary  law  was 
adopted.  C.moll  S.  Page  was  reelected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  By  the  amended  State 
constitution,  as  latified  by  popular  vote  in  1913, 
State  elections  formerly  held  in  September  were 
held  in  November,  starting  with  1916.  For 
Picsulent,  Hughes  leceived  40,250  votes;  Wilson, 
22,708.  In  1918  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  P.  W.  Clement,  was  elected.  In  the 
elections  of  1920,  James  Hartness,  Republican 
was  elected  governor,  and  Senator  Dillmgham  was 
icelected.  For  President,  Harding  leceived  68,- 
212  votes;  Cox,  20,919.  Redfield  Proctor,  Re- 
publican, was  elected  governor  in  1922,  and  Frank 
L.  Gieen,  Republican,  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  Senator  Dillingham  died  in  1923,  and 
Porter  H  Dale  was  elected  to  succeed  him  The 
\ote  for  President  in  1924  was  Coolidge,  80,498, 
Davis,  16,124;  LaFollette,  5,964.  Franklin  S 
Billings  was  elected  goveinor.  John  E.  Weeks 
was  elected  governor  in  1926,  and  Senator  Dale 
was  reelected.  The  heaviest  rains  in  many  years 
caused,  in  the  first  week  of  November,  1927, 
a  calamitous  flood,  particularly  on  the  Winooski 
In  all,  84  lives  were  lost  and  damage  was  done 
to  buildings,  bridges,  highways,  and  railroads,  to 
an  estimated  total  of  $30,000,000.  In  1928 
for  President,  Hoover  received  90,404  votos; 
Smith,  41,440.  Governor  Weeks  and  Senator 
Green  weie  leelected 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  voted  to  submit 
to  the  people  a  prohibition  law  at  the  election  of 
1916.  This  law  was  defeated  The  Legislature, 
in  1917,  repealed  the  Prohibition  Act  of  1915. 
Amendments  were  made  to  the  child-labor  laws, 
and  a  State  accounting  system  was  created* 
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Women  taxpayers  over  21  years  of  age  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  town  meetings.  The  Legislature 
of  1919  legalized  absentee  voting  and  made  pro- 
vision for  a  farm  census.  A  teachers'  retiring 
system  was  established.  A  measure  was  passed 
forbidding  the  display  of  the  red  flag  in  public. 
In  1921  provision  was  made  for  planning  commis- 
sions in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  A  direct-pri- 
mary law  was  amended;  presidential  primary 
laws  were  repealed;  provision  was  made  for  the 
regulation  of  workmen's-compensation  insur- 
ance, and  it  was  provided  that  no  peison  should 
be  debarred  fioni  public  service  on  account  of 
sex.  Administration  of  motor-vehicle  laws  was 
entrusted  in  1025  to  a  bureau  under  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  it  was  made  possible  for  street  rail- 
roads to  operate  motor  vehicles.  A  special  ses- 
sion in  December,  1927,  provided  funds  for  lestor- 
ing  highways  and  bridges  ruined  in  the  1927 
flood. 

VERMONT,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  founded  in 
1791.  The  student  enrollment  increased  rapidly, 
from  approximately  GOO  in  1914  to  1310  for  the 
year  1928-29,  with  912  in  the  summer  session 
of  1928;  the  faculty  rose  from  100  to  150;  and 
the  library  from  90,000  to  133,000  volumes.  The 
income  showed  a  corresponding  increase  during 
the  period,  fiom  $210,000  to  $000,000,  and  the 
productive  fuiids  fiom  $943,423  to  $1,900,000. 
The  Tra  Allen  Chapel,  a  gift  from  James  B.  Wil- 
bur, was  erected  in  1926.  President,  Guy  W. 
Bailey,  LL.D. 

VERMONT  FLOODS.  See  FLOODS  AND 
FLOOD  PROTKCTION 

VERSAILLES,  TREATY  OF.  See  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS,  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND  TREATIES. 

VESSELS,  NAVAL  Dining  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  Waflhmgton  Conference  for 
the  Limitation  of  Armaments  and  the  signing  of 
the  Five-power  Pact,  the  construction  of  naval 
vessels,  except  in  the  United  States,  has  not  ma- 
tenally  dcci  cased.  It  has  meiely  changed  dhec- 
tioii,  concentiating  upon  vessels  that  were  not 
limited  by  the  Pact  all  of  the  effort,  and  probably 
all  of  the  money,  that  would  have  been  used  in 
naval  shipbuilding — largely  no  doubt  for  capital 
ships — under  the  old  conditions.  The  United 
States  alone  followed  the  spint  of  the  Pact,  but 
at  the  end  of  half  a  dozen  years,  finding  that  Great 
Britain,  Fiance,  and  Japan  were  building  great 
nunibeia  of  large  ciuisers,  large  destroyer  lead- 
ers, large  destroyers,  and  laige  submarines,  she 
reluctantly  begun  to  build  cruibers  herself.  The 
answer  was  immediate.  Great  Britain,  having 
built  as  many  10,000-ton  cruiseis  as  she  needed, 
desired  to  check  the  building  by  the  United 
States  and  indicated  a  willingness  for  a  new 
conference,  presumably  to  consider  further  limi- 
tations. This  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1927.  As 
the  British  proposals  concluded  a  doubling  of 
existing  British  cruiser  tonnage,  instead  of  a 
reduction,  as  well  as  other  suggestions  designed 
to  weaken  the  relative  power  of  the  United 
States  fleet  and  to  piewerve  and  increase  British 
superiority,  and  as  her  delegates  firmly  adhered 
to  the  increased  cruiser  tonnage  to  the  end,  the 
new  conference  ad]ourned  without  accomplish- 
ment. In  Octobei,  1929,  another  conference  for 
the  consideration  of  further  limitations  of  naval 
armaments  was  called  by  the  British  government 
to  be  held  in  London  early  in  1930.  In  the  fol- 
lowing notes,  the  existing  types  of  naval  vessels 
are  briefly  described. 


Aircraft  Carriers.  These  vessels  are  designed, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  aircraft 
and  aircraft  supplies,  but  to  furnish  a  long, 
broad  deck  from  which  airplanes  fitted  with 
landing  gear  can,  take  off,  or  on  which  they  can 
effect  a  landing.  Vessels  of  less  than  10,000  tons, 
which  are  fitted  to  carry  aircraft  and  aircraft 
supplies,  are  not,  by  the  terms  of  the  Five-power 
Pact,  rated  as  aircraft  carriers.  Most  of  them 
arc  called  aircraft  tenders  or  aircraft  transports; 
neither  their  numbers  nor  total  tonnages  are  lim- 
ited by  the  Pact;  of  existing  ships,  only  two  have 
full-length  flying  decks.  The  U.  S.  tender,  Pa- 
toka,  has  a  fully-equipped  mooring  mast  for  air- 
ships. No  aircraft  carrier  commenced  after  the 
signing  of  the  Pact  may  exceed  a  "standard" 
tonnage  (see  NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD)  of  27,000; 
but  the  United  States  and  Japan  were  each  al- 
lowed to  transform  two  battle  cruisers  under  con- 
struction, but  which  weie  to  be  scrapped,  into  car- 
riers of  riot  more  than  33,000  tons.  All  four — 
Lexington,  Saratoga,  Akagi,  and  Kaga — are  com- 
pleted. The  Kaga,  commenced  as  a  battleship, 
was  substituted  for  the  battle  cruiser  Amagi 
which  was  irreparably  damaged  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  1923.  The  flying  decks  of  aircraft 
carriers  are  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  obstruc- 
tions; smokepipes,  deck  houses,  masts,  etc.  are 
grouped  along  a  narrow  strip  at  one  side  or  other- 
wise placed  in  a  way  to  cause  no  interference  with 
airplane  movement.  In  some  earners,  the  smoke- 
pipes  and  masts  rise  from  the  side  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  flying  deck  and  aie  hinged  so  that 
they  may  be  turned  down  below  the  level  of  the 
deck  when  an  planes  are  landing  or  taking  off. 
Aircraft  earners  and  tenders  are  fitted  with  re- 
pair shops  adequate  for  all  ordinary  aircraft 
repair  and  have  quarters  for  the  crews  of  the 
planes  they  carry  or  attend. 

Armored  Cruiser.  This  is  a  type  of  war  ves- 
sel which  is  obsolete  though  many  of  them  are 
still  in  use  for  peace  pui poses.  Jt  was  designed 
to  meet  and  destioy  the  protected  cruisers  of  the 
enemy.  In  addition  to  light  armor  (3  to  8  inch- 
es), it  carried  heavier  guns  than  most  protected 
cruisers  and  had  at  least  equal  speed.  The  battle 
cruiser  is  its  development  in  one  direction  and 
the  laige  light  cruiser  in  another 

Armored  Ship.  Any  ship  carrying  armor, 
but  especially  one  carrying  heavy  armor,  is 
known  as  an  armored  ship.  Many  light  cruisers 
have  thin  armor  belts,  decks,  conning  towers, 
and  gun  houses,  but  aie  not  called  armored  ships 
because  of  the  thinness  of  the  armor.  See  Battle- 
ship, Battle  Cr*tiser,  Armored  Cruiser,  Mon- 
itor, etc. 

Battle  Cruiser.  The  battle  cruiser  differs 
from  a  battleship  only  in  having  a  much  higher 
speed  and  much  thinner  armoi  The  guns  of  the 
main  battery  aie  of  the  same  or  about  the  same 
calibre  and  power  as  those  on  contemporary  bat- 
tleships, but  may  be  fewer  in  number.  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  aie  the  only  countries  possess- 
ing battle  cruisers  at  present.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Five-power  Pact,  the  United 
States  scrapped  six  and  Japan  two  that  were 
under  qonstiuction,  and  Germany  lost  all  of  hers 
by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

Battleship.  A  battleship  is  a  war  vessel  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  offensive  and  the  greatest  de- 
fensive power,  especially  the  former,  which  can  be 
given  to  a  ship  without  rendering  inadequate  such 
other  necessary  attributes  as  speed,  habitability, 
seaworthiness,  etc  Existing  battleships  may 
find  new  enemies  which  are  too  strong  for  them. 
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Their  design  must  then  be  so  changed  as  to  en- 
able them  to  meet  and  conquer  each  new  enemy 
or  to  render  its  attack  comparatively  innocuous. 
The  "wooden  walls"  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury put  on  armor  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  increasing  power  of  the  gun  and  the  explosive 
shell.  Later  types  were  fitted  with  numerous 
water-tight  compartments,  underwater  armor, 
and  the  "bulge"  or  cellular  belt,  in  order  to  meet 
the  growing  menace  of  the  torpedo  and  the  sub- 
marine mine,  and  to  meet  the  torpedo  carrier, 
surface,  air,  or  submarine,  a  numerous  battery  of 
guns  of  moderate  calibre  was  mounted.  Further 
protection  was  derived  from  accompanying1  ves- 
sels, the  light  cruiser  and  the  destroyer.  Battle- 
ships, like  other  surface  and  submarine  vessels, 
aie  now  called  on  to  meet  bombing  attack  from 
the  air ,  they  must  have  armored  upper  decks  and 
strong  batteries  of  anti-aircraft  guns  and  must 
be  defended  in  the  air  by  accompanying  aircraft 
as  they  are  defended  on  the  water  by  cruisers  and 
destroyers.  The  only  battleships  designed  and 
laid  down  since  the  danger  of  aircraft  bombing 
was  fully  gauged  were  the  British  ships,  Nelson 
and  Rodney.  They  are  of  35,000  tons,  the  great- 
est size  permitted  by  the  Five-power  Pact,  and 
their  design,  of  a  very  new  type,  has  been  studied 
with  interest  by  other  powers.  (See  NAVIES  OF 
THE  WORLD,  Great  Britain.)  A  ship  of  premier 
force,  capable  of  taking  its  place  in  the  line  of 
battle  in  a  fleet  action,  is  known  as  a  capital  ship. 
According  to  present  classification,  capital  ships 
are  either  battleships  or  battle  cruisers  The 
Five-power  Naval  Pact  defined  a  capital  ship  as 
a  vessel,  not  an  aircraft  carrier,  with  a  displace- 
ment ovei  10,000  standard  tons,  or  carrying  a 
gun  of  a  calibre  in  excess  of  8  inches  No  capital 
ship  of  more  than  35,000  standard  tons  may  be 
constructed  by  one  of  the  signatory  powers. 

Cruiser.  Cruisers  are  of  four  types  battle, 
armored,  protected,  and  light  Armored  (al- 
leady  described)  and  protected  cruisers  are  ob- 
solete The  latter  derived  its  name  from  an 
armored  deck  covering  the  machinery  and  other 
vital  parts,  it  was  flat  amidships  but  inclined 
downward  at  the  sides  at  an  angle  about  40 
degrees,  the  lower  edge  reaching  the  side  at 
5  to  H  feet  below  watei.  Light  cruisers  are  a 
development  of  the  protected-cruiser  type  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  very  high  speed 
Some  have  water-line  belts  of  thin  armor,  3  to 
5  inches  thick,  and  some  have  part  or  all  of  the 
main  battery  guns  in  lightly  armored  turrets  or 
gun  houses  Under  the  terms  of  the  Five-power 
Pact,  light  cruisers  cannot  have  a  displacement 
in  excess  of  10,000  tons  or  guns  of  a  greater 
calibre  than  8  inches  Nearly  all  the  light 
crmseis  designed  since  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence are  of  10,000  tons  and  carry  8-inch  guns 
A  few  smaller  ones  are  under  construction  or  com- 
pleted arid  many  others  are  likely  to  be  built  in 
the  near  fntuie.  In  those  of  less  than  7000  tons, 
the  guns — or  most  of  them — probably  will  be  of 
calibres  of  less  than  8  inches  See'  NAVIES  OF 
THE  WORLD,  France,  Japan,  Great  Btitain,  United 
States,  etc. 

Destroyer.  Vessels  of  this  type  were  origi- 
nally designed  to  drive  off  or  destroy  torpedo 
boats,  hence  the  name.  The  small  toipedo  boat 
is  now  obsolete,  but  the  destroyer  has  succeeded 
to  its  functions  and  in  addition  has  become  the 
greatest  protector  of  large  vessels  against  sub- 
marine attack.  The  latest  types  of  destroyers 
are  from  1200  to  1500  tons  with  a  maximum 
speed  of  34  to  36  knots,  6  torpedo  tubes,  4  guns 
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of  4-  to  6-inch  calibre,  and  1  or  2  anti-air-craft 
guns.  See  NAVIES  OF  THE  WOBLD,  France, 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  etc. 

Flotilla  Leader  or  Destroyer  Leader.  An 
enlarged  destroyer  designed  to  act  as  flagboat  for 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  destroyer  flotilla. 
The  displacement  is  from  1500  to  2800  tons.  The 
maximum  sea  speed  is  usually  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  destroyers  of  their  flotillas  and 
the  battery  about  50  per  cent  more  powerful.  See 
NAVIES  or  THE  WORLD,  France,  Italy,  Great  Brit- 
ain, etc. 

Fuel  Ship.  Naval  fuel  ships  were  formerly 
colliers  They  are  now  oil  tankers.  In  addition 
to  fuel  oil,  they  usually  carry  lubricating  oil,  cot- 
ton waste,  and  other  engineering  supplies  which 
are  bulky  and  much  used 

Hospital  Ship.  A  vessel  especially  fitted  for 
the  care  and  transportation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  is  known  as  a  hospital  ship.  During 
the  World  War,  dozens  of  such  ships  were  needed, 
and  passenger  ships  were  refitted  and  adapted  to 
the  service. 

Mine  Layer.  Mine  layers  are  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds,  from  small  launches  to  vessels  of  5000  tons 
or  more  Large  mine  layers  carry  theii  main 
supply  on  the  lower  decks  or  in  the  holds  The 
main  operating  deck  is  fitted  with  fore  and  aft 
tracks  or  trolleys  on  which  the  mines  are  placed 
when  hoisted  from  below  and  from  \\hich  they  are 
dropped  after  being  carried  to  the  stern  Just 
before  launching,  the  safety  deMco  is  removed  or 
set  for  service  The  mine  is  still  inoperative  and 
will  not  explode  until  anchored  in  place,  when  tbo 
remain  ing  safety  fittings  tire  automatically  re- 
leased A  type  of  small  fast  mine  layer  has* been 
developed  by  the  transformation  of  dest rovers. 
The  average  capacity  is  50  to  100  mines  Dur- 
ing the  World  War,  mine-laving  submarines  were 
developed  and  much  used  They  carry  the  mines 
(ready  for  dropping )  in  inclined  tubes  extending 
from  the  deck  through  the  bottom  Mines  may 
be  planted  by  submarine  mine  layers  in  places 
where  the  use  of  surface  vessels  would  be  im- 
practicable. See  MINE,  SUBMARINE. 

Mine  Sweeper.  As  mines  arc  usually  an- 
chored so  as  to  be  held  12  feet  or  inoie  below  the 
surface,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  mine  sweepers 
should  draw  less  than  12  feet  of  water,  3  or  4  feet 
less  is  practicable.  The  great  German  mine-lay- 
ing campaign,  begun  at  once  on  the  declaration  of 
war  and  continued  to  the  Armistice,  found  the 
British  almost  without  mine  sweepeis  Fortu- 
nately, the  steam  trawlers,  used  so  extensively  in 
the  Biitish  fisheries,  were  very  elhcieiit  sweepers 
when  they  weie  fitted  with  pioper  appliances  and 
their  officers  and  crews  had  recened  suitable 
training  They  continued  to  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  mine-sweeping  fleet ,  at  the  end  of  the 
War,  out  of  726  sweepers  in  service,  412  were 
trawlers,  110  were  destroyers  or  vessels  built  as 
mine  sweepers,  52  were  small  paddle  steameis,  142 
were  drifters,  arid  10  were  sweepers  of  the 
"Dance"  type  The  danger  of  sweeping  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  214  sweepers  were  sunk  or  very 
seriously  damaged  The  boats  (about  100  in 
number)  which  weie  specially  built  for  sweeping 
were  of  750  to  800  tons  with  a  draft  of  7  feet  and 
had  about  16  knots  speed;  one-third  were  paddle 
steamers  and  the  others  had  twin  screws  These 
vessels  with  the  destroyers,  formed  the  fast  mine 
sweepers.  Sweeping  was  effected  by  a  wire  cable 
500  yards  long,  whose  ends  weie  carried  by  sweep- 
ers. This  often  exploded  the  mine  or  parted  its 
mooring  rope;  if  neither  happened,  bombs  or 
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depth  charges  were  dropped  on  it.  In  1915  the 
paravane  (see  P  ABA  VANE)  appeared,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  later  type  with  cable-cutting 
jaws.  Mines  rising  to  the  surface  after  the  cut- 
ting of  their  cables  were  destroyed  by  gunfire. 
In  times  of  peace,  only  a  moderate  number  of  the 
best  types  of  mine  sweepers  are  retained  in  ser- 
vice in  most  navies. 

Monitors.  The  monitors  built  during  the 
World  War  were  shallow-draft  armored  vessels 
of  moderate  speed,  used  chiefly  on  the  Belgian 
coast.  Most  of  them  had  a  single  turret  and 
carried  guns  of  0-  to  15-inch  calibre.  Although 
styled  monitors,  they  all  had  rather  high  free- 
board; and  all  were  fitted  with  anti-torpedo 
"bulges"  on  their  sides.  The  Italians  used  enor- 
mous raft-line  structures  for  defense  of  their 
army's  right  flank.  Each  of  these  carried  a  tur- 
ret mounting  heavy  guns. 

Patrol  Boats.  Probably  2000  of  these  were 
used  in  the  World  War  by  the  Allies  alone.  They 
were  of  every  conceivable  type  of  small  craft, 
yachts,  motor  boats,  old  torpedo  boats,  small  de- 
Htioyers,  and  boats  built  for  the  service.  Of  the 
latter  were  the  P  boats  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Ford  boats  built  in  the  United  States.  Both 
types  were  about  600  tons.  None  of  the  Ford 
boats  was  completed  in  time  for  active  service 
abroad.  The  fast  motor  boats  were  commonly 
called  submarine  chasers. 

Q  Ships.  These  were  decoy  ships  that  were 
used  in  the  World  War  for  the  destruction  of  en- 
emy submarines.  Small  and  old  merchant  steam- 
ers, sailing  vessels,  gunboats,  etc.,  were  trans- 
formed into  inoffensive-looking  ciaft  apparently 
employed  in  coastal  traffic  or  trade  with  Norway. 
All  sorts  of  expedients  were  used  to  entice  sub- 
marines within  easy  range,  one  of  which  was  for 
part  of  the  ship's  foice  called  the  "panic  party" 
to  abandon  a  ship  ostentatiously  when  the  sub- 
ma]  me  opened  fire.  If  the  latter  approached 
close  enough,  the  guns  were  uncovered  and  fire 
opened.  Many  U  boats  were  sunk  by  Q  ships, 
and  many  Q  ships  were  sunk  by  their  adversaries. 

Repair  Ships.  These  are  vessels  fitted  as 
floating  workshops,  with  all  kinds  of  tools  and 
appliances  for  the  repair  of  vessels  which  are  far 
away  from  their  bases.  As  the  naval  operations 
of  the  Woild  War  were  mostly  confined  to  the 
small  North  Sea  area,  few  of  these  were  neces- 
sary. Repair  ships  for  aircraft,  submaiines,  and 
destroyers  arc  called  airciaft  tenders,  submarine 
tenders,  etc.  They  have  quarteis  for  the  officers 
and  men  of  their  flotillas  who  need  medical  at- 
tention, rest,  etc.  They  carry  supplies  of  all 
sorts  and  a  repair  shop  capable  of  making  ordi- 
nary repairs.  Aircraft  tenders  usually  carry  ex- 
tra aircraft. 

Submarines.  Submarines  are  vessels  de- 
signed for  navigating  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  Naval  submarines  are  principally  designed 
for  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  vessels  with  torpe- 
does and  have  fixed  torpedo  tubes  both  forward 
and  aft.  The  submarine's  ability  to  quickly  con- 
ceal itself  beneath  the  water  renders  it  very,  very 
useful  for  certain  classes  of  scouting  and  mine 
laying. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  submarine  dur- 
ing the  World  War  has  led  to  the  division  of  the 
various  designs  into  types  or  classes.  The  pres- 
ent (1920)  classification  is  as  follows :  Submarine 
Cruisers  which  are  large  enough  to  carry  small 
bodies  of  troops,  cargo,  or  important  supplies  over 
long  distances;  fleet  submarines,  large  enough 
to  have  such  sea-keeping  qualities  as  will  enable 


them  to  accompany  the  fleet;  cruising  subma- 
rines, large  enough  to  keep  the  sea  for  a  month 
or  two  and  operate  independently  at  long  dis- 
tances from  any  base;  coast-defense  submarines 
of  small  size  designed  to  operate  from  ordinary 
harbors  or  nearby  bases;  mine-laying  submarines, 
all  sizes. 

The  only  submarine  specifically  designed  as  a 
submarine  cruiser  in  1029  was  under  construc- 
tion for  the  French  Navy.  Its  surface  displace- 
ment is  reported  to  be  3250  tons.  Fleet  sub- 
marines are  of  1700  to  3000  tons  with  a  surface 
speed  of  18  to  22  knots;  cruising  or  high-sea  sub- 
marines are  of  900  to  1800  tons  with  moderate 
speed  and  long  radius  of  action;  coast-defense 
submarines  are  of  600  tons  or  less  and  small 
cruising  radius;  mine  layers  range  from  300  to 
3000  tons  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
service  for  which  designed.  See  SUBMARINES 
AND  THEIR  WAB  ACTIVITIES;  NAVIES  OF  THE 
WORLD;  and  TORPEDO  BOAT,  SUBMARINE  (VOL. 
XXII,  p.  353). 

Supply  Ships.  These  vessels  are  of  the  cargo 
type  and  are  fitted  as  refrigerator  ships,  general 
supply  ships,  and  ammunition  ships,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  of  these  types. 

Tenders.  These  are  vessels  designed  to  ac- 
company aircraft,  destroyers,  submarines,  etc., 
and  to  act  as  a  movable  base  of  supplies,  repairs, 
etc.  See  Aircraft  Garner  above. 

Torpedo  Boat.  A  small,  fast  boat  designed 
to  use  torpedoes  in  the  attack  of  large  vessels. 
The  torpedo  boat  and  the  destroyer  are  small 
craft  of  the  same  general  type.  In  the  nineties, 
torpedo  boats  were  of  less  than  200  tons  and  very 
numerous.  In  1893  the  British  Navy  built  the 
Havock  and  Hornet  of  240  tons  to  defend  vessels 
against  torpedo  boats  by  attacking  the  latter. 
They  weie  therefore  styled  torpedo-boat  destroy- 
ers. Besides  having  greater  displacement,  they 
carried  G-pounder  and  12-pounder  guns,  while  tor- 
pedo boats  mostly  carried  3-pounders.  After 
that  time,  the  destroyer  gradually  grew  in  size 
and  took  on  other  functions.  A  few  torpedo 
boats  for  harbor  and  smooth-water  service  were 
built  in  recent  years,  but  the  type  is  almost  obso- 
lete. Old  destroyers  of  less  than  1000  tons  are 
often  classed  as  torpedo  boats. 

Transport.  A  vessel  fitted  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  troops,  animals,  or  supplies.  No  nation 
possesses  many  of  these;  therefore,  in  times  of 
war,  merchant  vessels  have  to  be  used  and  altered 
to  adapt  them  to  the  service.  In  the  World  War, 
the  American  (formerly  German)  passenger 
steamer,  Leviathan,  after  fitting  as  a  transport, 
carried  10,000  officers  and  men  on  each  trip,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  own  complement. 

U  Boat.  A  name  applied  to  German  sub- 
marine boats  because  they  were  officially  desig- 
nated by  a  number  preceded  by  the  letter  U,  as 
U12o.  The  "U"  is  an  abbreviation  of  untersee 
(under  water).  See  Submarines,  above. 

Submarine  Chaser.    See  Patrol  Boat,  above. 

VETERANS'  BUREAU.  See  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION;  UNITED  STATES,  History. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE.  A  gradual 
rise  in  the  educational  standards  of  this  profes- 
sion resulted  in  the  requirement  of  four  years' 
high-school  education  or  its  equivalent  for  the 
class  entering  in  the  fall  of  1919  and  thereafter 
for  the  accrediting  of  a  veterinary  college  and  the 
eligibility  of  its  graduates  for  United  States 
government  service  The  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  civil-service  examination  for  the  gov- 
ernment service  were  raised  so  that,  after  the 
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fall  of  1917,  a  fourth  year  of  study  at  a  veteri- 
nary college,  with  an  increased  number  of  hours, 
was  required.  The  conditions  attending  upon 
the  World  War  brought  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  at  veterinary  col- 
leges in  the  United  States.  With  the  close  of 
the  War,  the  attendance  increased  somewhat,  but 
later  declined,  in  part  because  of  the  increased 
educational  requirements.  These  conditions  re- 
sulted in  the  discontinuance  of  sevoral  colleges, 
and  by  1927  there  were  but  10  acci  edited  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  student 
enrollment  of  606.  Among  those  which  gave 
way  to  State-supported  schools  were  some  of  the 
oldest  and  best-known  institutions 

Bovine  Tuberculosis  Eradication.  In  his 
annual  repoit  for  1916,  the  United  States  Sec- 
rctaiy  of  Agiiculture  called  attention  to  the  wide 
dissemination  of  tnbeicnlosis  of  farm  animals, 
pointing  out  that  it  may  be  transmitted  to  man 
and  is  the  source  of  annual  losses  in  the  United 
Stales  estimated  at  more  than  ,$25,000,000  He 
outlined  undei takings  leading  to  its  eradication, 
and  asked  for  an  appiopnation  of  $75,000  to 
inaugurate  the  work  Congress  responded  with 
allotments  for  its  investigation  and  eradication 
amounting  to  $300,000,  of  which  $132,618  was 
expended.  Offices  were  at  once  opened  at  several 
points  in  the  country,  and  cooperative  woik  com- 
menced with  the  \iew  to  eradicating  the  disease 
from,  and  the  establishment  of,  accredited  pure- 
bred herds  In  December,  1017,  mien  and  meth- 
ods were  adopted,  the  plan  followed  being  to  test 
cattle  uith  tuberculin,  to  eliminate  any  reacting 
animal,  usually  by  slaughter,  to  repeat  the  test 
«t  presciihed  inteivals,  and  to  list  as  tubercu- 
losis-free, acci  edited  herds  all  of  which  success- 
fully pass  two  annual  or  three  semi-annual  tests, 
official  certificates  being  issued  to  the  owners  of 
such  hcids  In  1918  Congress  piovided  for  the 
payment  of  one-third  of  the  difference  between 
the  appiaised  and  salvage  value  of  the  slaugh- 
teied  animals,  no  payment  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  be  more  than  $25  for  a  guide  animal 
or  more  than  $50  for  any  pure-bred  animal.  In- 
creased appiopiiations  lor  the  woik  weie  made 
by  Congress  from  year  to  year  until  1927-28, 
when  the  annual  appropriation  had  reached 
$5,9(54,000,  and  the  combined  State  appropria- 
tions were  more  than  $13,000,000,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  was  for  payment  of  indemnities. 
By  1922  the  cooperative  eiadication  work  had 
been  extended  to  include  all  the  48  States  and  the 
Tern  tones  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

A  rapid  growth  took  place  in  the  area -eradi- 
cation work  and  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yeai 
ended  June  30,  1928,  1119  counties  and  the  'Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  had  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
527  were  modified  accredited  areas  By  that 
time,  there  were  167,472  herds  contaimng%2,164,- 
105  head  of  cattle  accredited  as  tuberculosis-free, 
and  approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  entire  cattle 
population  of  the  United  States  was  under  supci- 
vision.  The  work  of  eradicating  tuberculosis 
from  swine  and  poultry  had  been  undertaken  and 
was  progressing  satisfactorily  and  work  looking 
to  the  eradication  of  para  tuberculosis,  known  as 
Johne's  disease,  of  cattle  had  just  commenced. 

Late  in  October,  1927,  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina completed  the  tuberculin  testing  of  all  cattle 
in  its  100  counties  and  was  the  first  State  to 
have  all  of  its  counties  classed  as  "modified  ac- 
credited" areas,  in  which  areas  not  more  than 
0.5  per  cent  of  the  cattle  are  tuberculous  and  from 
which  all  animals  reacting  to  the  test  have  been 


removed  for  slaughter.  Maine  was  following 
closely  with  13  of  its  16  counties  on  the  modi- 
fied accredited  list. 

The  degree  of  infection  of  cattle  throughout 
the  United  States  had  been  reduced  from  4  to 
nearly  2  per  cent,  and  by  Jan.  1,  1929,  a  total  of 
581  counties  and  21  townships  in  11  States  had 
been  placed  on  the  modified  accredited  list. 

Texas  Fever  and  Tick  Eradication.  As  a 
result  of  eradication  work  with  the  cattle  tick, 
760  of  the  985  counties  originally  quarantined 
had  been  released  by  July  1,  1928,  as  tick-free, 
and  this  included  all  of  6  of  the  15  States  quar- 
antined in  1906. 

Anaplasmosis  of  Cattle.  This  disease,  for- 
merly associated  with  piroplasmosis,  or  Texas 
fever,  of  cattle  and  supposed  to  be  tick-trans- 
mitted, has  appeared  independently  in  the  last 
few  yeais  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Nevada,  and  California,  and  has  been 
the  source  of  serious  loss. 

Dourine.  The  occurrence  of  this  disease  of 
the  hoise,  due  to  Trypanosoma  equiperdum,  ne- 
cebsitated  eiadication  work  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agiiculture  under  annual  appropriations 
by  Congiess,  varying  from  $27,800  to  $97,800. 
The  work  has  progiessed  until  the  disease  oc- 
curs only  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in 
Arizona  and  in  a  small  section  of  northern 
Montana. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease.  This  disease  of 
live  stock,  particularly  of  cattle  and  swine,  has, 
because  of  its  epizootic  nature,  continued  to  be 
one  of  those  most  dreaded  bj  the  live-stock  in- 
teiests.  Three  countries,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  have  been  entirely  free  from  it  for 
many  years:  others,  including  the  United  States, 
(ireat  Britain,  and  Sweden,  have  been  visited  by 
it  from  time  to  time  and  have  applied  the 
slaughter  stamping-out  policy,  as  the  British 
dominions  mentioned  and  Norway  would  if  they 
were  to  be  invaded.  They  prohibit  the  entry  of 
live  stock  or  apply  drastic  qiiaiantme  laws 
against  the  entry  of  diseased  animals  Other 
countiiea  where  the  disease  is  piesent  deal  with 
it  by  isolating  infected  stocks,  regulating  Ine- 
stock  movement  within  their  boundaries,  and 
quaiantimng  the  animals  they  import,  or  they 
let  the  disease  take  its  course  without  interfer- 
ence Denmark  and  Holland  have  periodically 
freed  themselves  from  the  disease,  but  became  re- 
infected  from  neighboring  countries 

Eight  outbreaks  have  taken  place  in  the  United 
States,  in  1870,  1880,  1884,  1902,  1908,  1914,  and 
1924  (two).  That  of  1914  wab  by  far  the  most 
serious,  extending  into  21  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  necessitating  an  expenditure  of 
over  $5,500,000.  The  animals  slaughtered  at  the 
last  outbreak  included  69,742  cattle,  73,574  swine, 
8742  sheep,  and  99  goats,  with  a  total  appraised 
value  of  $5,243,138  55.  The  first  three  outbreaks 
were  caused  by  the  importation  of  infected  ani- 
mals ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  by  the  importation  of 
contaminated  cowpox  vaccine  virus;  the  sixth 
was  caused  by  contamination  through  contact 
with  leather  or  leather  products  imported  from  a 
foreign  country  in  which  the  disease  occurred, 
the  seventh  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
feeding  of  pigs  with  garbage  from  a  steamship 
arriving  from  a  foreign  port;  and  the  eighth,  not 
definitely  determined.  In  England,  where  the 
disease  has  appeared  from  time  to  time,  investi- 
gations indicate  that  the  infection  may  even  be 
introduced  by  birds  migrating  from  the  Conti- 
nent, or  be  air-borne. 
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Infectious  Abortion  of  Live  Stock.  This 
disease  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  has 
continued  to  increase  in  importance  and,  since 
the  advance  in  the  eradication  work  with  tubercu- 
losis, has  surpassed  that  disease  in  the  monetary 
loss  caused.  It  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 
offspring,  a  decrease  in  the  flow  of  milk,  and 
sterility.  Both  the  porcine  forms  of  the  organ- 
ism appear  to  be  the  cause  of  undulant  fever 
(Bang)  in  man,  which  has  appeared  with  increas- 
ing frequence  in  the  last  few  years. 

Undulant  Fever.  This  dual  disease  of  man 
may  be  caused  by  the  Brucclla  mehtensis  of 
Bruce,  contracted  fioin  an  affected  goat  and 
known  as  Malta,  Mediterranean,  or  undulant 
fever  (Bruce)  ;  or  cauned  by  the  Brucella  abortus 
of  Bang,  contracted  from  cattle  or  swine  and 
known  as  undulant  fever  (Bang). 

The  form  contracted  from  the  goat,  which  oc- 
curs in,  and  was  first  described  from,  the  Medi- 
terranean legion,  was  recognized  in  1911  as  oc- 
curring in  the  United  States.  It  was  discovered 
in  that  year  to  be  endemic  among  goats  in  south- 
west Texas,  and  in  1922  an  outbreak  took  place 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz  ,  in  which  more  than  30  human 
cases  were  positively  diagnosed.  In  the  last 
few  years,  undulant  fever  (Bang),  which  appears 
to  be  caused  particularly  by  the  porcine  strain 
of  the  abortion  oiganism,  has  been  diflfei  entiated 
f loin  typhoid  and  other  fevers  and  been  found 
to  occur  with  increasing  frequency. 

Hog  Cholera.  This  affection  was  estimated 
by  the  Federal  goveinment  in  192.3  to  cause  a 
mortality  of  4  05  per  cent,  a  large  reduction  from 
the  pieeeding  year,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  hogs  lost  by  diheawe  In 
that  year,  2,504,837  hogs,  valued  at  $29,31)3,032, 
were 'destioved  by  it  Control  work  was  com- 
menced by  the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1913  under  an  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
$75,000,  which  was  inci eased  in  amount  from 
year  to  year  until  111  1919  the  sum  of  $041,045 
was  made  available  for  investigation,  demonstra- 
tion, education,  and  control  work  The  work 
has  consisted  in  the  making  of  surveys,  produc- 
tion and  use  of  serum  on  hogs  on  infected  and 
exposed  farms,  sanitation  and  quarantine  work, 
and  oiganization  of  farmers  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities.  Studies  of  a 
disease  known  as  "hog  flu,"  which  has  appeared 
and  caused  laige  losses  in  the  hog-raising  States, 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  related  in  any  way 
to  hog  cholera. 

Botulism  and  Forage  Poisoning.  Investi- 
gations have  shown  that  Bacillux  botulinus  is 
probably  the  cause  of  much  of  the  loss  among 
horses  and  mules  resulting  from  forage  poison- 
ing and  also  is  a  cause  of  limberneck  in  chickens. 
See  BOTULISM 

Bacillarv  White  Diarrhoea  of  Fowls.  The 
cause  of  tins,  perhaps  the  most  important  disease 
of  the  fowl,  was  found  in  1899  to  be  due  to  a 
bacterium  now  known  as  Salmonella  pullorum. 
The  investigations  that  followed  have  shown  that 
it  may  cause  loss  through  ( 1 )  a  marked  reduc- 
tion m  fertility,  (2)  lowered  vitality  or  death 
of  chicks  in  the  shell,  (3)  death  of  the  young 
chick,  (4)  stunting  of  chicks  that  survive,  (5) 
reduction  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  and  (6) 
even  death  of  grown  fowls  from  acute  and  chronic 
forms  of  the  disease.  The  causative  organism 
occurs  in  the  ovary  of  the  carrier  hen  from  which 
it  may  pass  into  the  yolk  and  be  transmitted 
through  the  egg.  The  organism  also  may  be 
transmitted  from  chick  to  chick  through  contam- 


ination in  the  incubator  and  brooder,  and  to  both 
chick  and  adult  through  the  consumption  of  in- 
fected eggs.  Remedial  treatment  has  been  found 
to  be  of  little  avail,  and  chicks  should  be  reared 
only  from  flocks  known  to  be  free  from  the  in- 
fection, including  those  from  which  it  has  been 
eliminated  through  application  of  the  blood  test. 

Parasitoloy.  Equine  piroplasmosis  due  to 
Piroplasma  equi  was  discovered  for  the  first 
time  on  the  American  continent  in  1913,  it  being 
found  endemic  among  native  horses  in  the  in- 
terior of  Panama.  Cysticercus  ovis,  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  a  dog  tapeworm  (Twnia  ovis), 
was  shown  in  1913  to  be  the  cause  of  tapewoim 
cysts,  or  measles,  in  mutton,  and  of  common 
occuirence  in  sheep  in  the  western  United  States. 
Tapeworm  cysts  in  beef  carcasses  were  found  in 
1914  to  be  destroyed  by  an  exposure  for  six  hours 
to  a  temperature  of  12  to  15°  F.  Important 
studies  of  Hanson's  eve  worm  of  chickens  weie 
repoited  from  Hawaii,  Florida,  and  Australia. 
The  cockroach  was  found  to  act  as  the  intermedi- 
ate host.  Studies  of  Tnchmclla  spiralis  have 
shown  that  the  larvu?  in  pork  die  aftei  an  ex- 
posure to  a  tempeiature  of  131°  F.  gradually 
attained,  and  this  is  held  to  be  the  thermal  death 
point.  Refrigeration  at  a  tempeiature  of  T>°  F. 
for  a  peiiod  of  20  days  was  found  in  1915  to  de- 
stroy it  in  pork.  Jfabroncrna  vnuuccr  \\as  difl- 
coveied  in  1913  to  be  transmitted  by  the  house 
fly  It  was  shown  in  1915  that  laivir  of  the  ox 
warble  enter  the  host  by  penetrating  the  skin. 
The  intermediate  or  cysticercoid  stage  of  the 
tapeworm  Choanatcpnia  wfundibHlifornns  of 
chickens  was  found  in  191(5  to  oecui  in  the  com- 
mon house  fly.  It  was  demonstiuted  in  1(HH 
that  Ascaris  lumbricoides  of  man  and  swine  has 
a  direct  life  cycle,  and  that  no  intermediate  host 
is  lequired  The  cmbiyos  hatch  out  in  the  ali- 
mentary tract,  migrate  to  the  lungs  and  other 
organs,  and  cause  pneumonia  of  pigs,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  commonly  known  as  thumps. 
Carbon  tetrachlonde  was  found  in  1921  to  be 
highly  efficacious  in  the  lemoval  of  hookworms 
fiom'dogB  and  foxes,  ascands  from  dogs,  and 
large  stroiigyles  from  horses  The  third-stage 
larva  of  a  cat  and  dog  hookworm,  Ancylot>1oma 
bratiiliense,  was  found  in  1920  to  be  the  eause  of 
a  creeping  eruption  of  man 

Journals.  In  1915  the  American  Veterinary 
Retiew,  the  oldest  veterinary  journal  published 
in  America,  having  completed  its  47th  Volume, 
became  the  Journal  of  Ihc  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  and  was  edited  by  the  sec- 
retary of  that  Association.  In  1920  the  name  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
was  changed  to  Veterinary  Medicine  The  North 
American  Veterinarian  and  the  Canadian  Vet- 
erinary Record,  a  quarterly  journal,  both  com- 
menced publication  in  1920 

VIBRATION.     See  PHYSICS 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  III.  See  ITALY, 
History. 

VICTORIA.  A  state  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
continent.  Area,  87,884  square  miles;  popula- 
tion in  1911,  l,315,5r>l;  in  1928,  1,748,610,  an- 
nual average  increase,  1  54  per  cent  Melbourne, 
the  capital  and  largest  city,  including  its  suburbs, 
had  975,160  inhabitants'  in  1928  (591,830  in 
1911).  Tn  1921  about  three-fifths  of  the  total 
population  was  urban  Farming  continues  to 
occupy  a  leading  place  in  the  state's  activities. 
Wheat,  hay,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the 
most  important  crops.  Pastoral  pursuits  fol- 
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lowed  next  in  importance.  The  wool  output  in 
1919-20  was  132,847,000  pounds;  in  1926-27, 
121,299,621,  as  compared  with  the  1913-14  out- 
put of  106,833,000  pounds.  The  mineral  produc- 
tion in  1927  was  valued  at  £1,877,000,  as  com- 
pared with  £2,344,744  in  1913.  The  gold  yield 
steadily  dropped;  the  output  was  worth  only 
£103,699  in  1927  (£1,847,475  in  1913).  In  1926- 
27,  J  61, 639  employees  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing (118,744  in  1913).  Values  for  production 
in  1926-27  were-  agricultural,  £15,744,992;  pas- 
toral and  dairying,  £22,380,367;  mining,  £1,880,- 
242,  forest,  £1,880,799;  miscellaneous,  £5,542,600; 
total,  £47,336,983;  manufacturing  value  added, 
£51,005,430  Imports  overseas  in  1913  weie  val- 
ued at  £24,387,073;  in  1927-28,  £48,108,752. 
Exports  for  the  same  years  were  £17,835,395  and 
£31,057,025.  Loading* exports  are  gold,  wool,  ce- 
leals,  and  meats  In  1928  there  weie  4749  miles 
of  railwav  open  (3747  in  1914).  Government  ac- 
counts showed  revenues  for  1912-13  and  for 
1927-28,  £10,287,285  and  £26,566,864,  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  years,  £10,258,081  and  £26,- 
730,217  Public  works  continue  to  account  for 
tho  increased  public  debt  In  1912-13  the  debt 
amounted  to  £62,776,724,  in  1928  it  had  increased 
to  £158,183,470  Unlike  the  other  states,  Victoria 
is  the  seat  of  Australian  Conservatism,  her  large 
agricultural  population  making  for  stability. 

VICTORIA.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  Canada  The  population  in 
1928  was  estimated  to  be  65,000  Greater  Vic- 
toria, which  includes  Oak  Bay,  Esquimau,  and 
pait  of  Saanich,  has  an  aiea  of  131/L>  square  miles, 
78  miles  of  paved  sheets,  65  miles  of  boulevards, 
and  14  public  parks,  with  a  combined  area  of  1600 
acres.  Victoria,  is  the  first  and  last  Canadian 
port  of  call  on  the  Pacific  coast  Its  harlmrs 
are  capable  of  accommodating  the  laigest  ships 
afloat,  and  the  second  drjdoek  in  size  in  North 
America,  1150  feet  long  by  149  feet  wide  and  49 
feet  5  inches  deep,  was  built  in  the  Esquiinalt 
Harbor  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $6,000,000.  Vic- 
toria has  three  harbors .  the  outer  hai  bor  compris- 
ing Rithct's  \\haives,  with  tin  area  of  16  acres, 
and  the  Canadian  National  Docks  at  Ogden  Point, 
covering  30  acies,  the  inner  harbor  which  is  used 
chiefly  by  coastwise  vessels,  and  the  famous 
Esquimalt  FTarbor,  940  acres  in  extent.  Victor- 
ia's annual  sca-l>oine  tonnage  is  moie  than  12,- 
600,000,  its  expoits  are  valued  at  .$3,282,834  and 
its  imports  at  $6,470,209  In  1928,  2737  persons 
\veie  employed  by  the  industrial  establishments 
of  the  city  and  received  $3,270,449  in  wages;  the 
value  of  products  manufactured  was  $10,41)8,975 

VICTORY  LOAN.  See  UNITED  STATES,  un- 
der JJifitory 

VIEBIG,  fe'blK,  CLARA  (1860-  )  A  pop- 
ulai  Gei man  novelist  (see  VOL.  XXTTI).  She  is 
the  author  of  Mutter  und  Franen  (1918)  ,  Eine 
Handvoll  Erde  (1920);  Tochter  dcr  Bckuba 
(1922);  Das  rote  Meer  (1920);  Menschcn  und 
Stratiften  (1923)  ,  (Inter  dem  Freiheitsbaum 
(1923);  Der  einsame  Mann  (1924),  Passion 
(1925)  ;  Franzosenzeit  (1925)  ;  and  Die  goldcncn 
Berge  (1927). 

VIENNA.  The  capital  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Austria.  The  population  at  the  census 
of  1923  was  1,857,400,  having  decreased  from 
2,031,498  before  the  World  War.  Since  1921  the 
city  has  formed  a  separate  province  within  the 
Republic,  and  the  Parliament  Building,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  has  been  occupied 
by  the  two  chambers  of  the  Federal  Congress  of 
Austria — the  Nationalrat  and  the  Bundesrat. 


The  former  royal  palaces  have  been  converted 
into  museums  and  government  buildings.  The 
Belvedere,  the  residence  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  whose  assassination  led  to  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War,  contains  two  galleries 
devoted  to  the  artistic  productions  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries;  111  1929  the  Gov- 
ernment Gallery  of  Modern  Masters,  comprising 
paintings  and  sculptuies  executed  since  1890,  was 
opened.  The  Folklore  Museum  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  foimer  Schonborn  Palace  and  the 
Ethnographical  Museum  to  the  New  ITofburg. 
The  Technical  Museum  of  Industry  and  Manu- 
factuiing  was  opened  in  1918,  the  Museum  of 
Sociology  and  Economics  in  1928,  and  the  Muse- 
um of  Building  and  Housing  in  1929  The  Al- 
beit ma,  the  world's  most  famous  collection  of 
etchings,  engravings,  and  lithographs,  named 
after  its  foundei,  Duke  Albert  of  Teschen,  is 
housed  in  the  former  Palace  of  the  Archduke 
Frederick.  Since  1921  the  Vienna  Trade  Fair 
has  been  held  twice  annually,  in  March  and  Sep- 
tember, in  the  foimer  imperial  stables,  ceitain 
looms  of  the  New  Hofburg,  and  the  gigantic  ex- 
hibition hall  of  the  Rotunda  111  the  Prater,  Vi- 
enna's famous  park.  The  total  area  covers 
245,000  square  meters  (393,000  square  yards). 
An  average  of  125,000  buyers,  30,000  of  them 
from  70  different  countnes,  attend  this  fan  reg- 
ularly The  Monument  ot  the  Republic,  with 
port/ait  busts  of  leading  Austrian  Socialists,  was 
erected  in  1928  in  the  Schmerhng-Platz. 

Vienna  has  retained  its  position  as  the  bank- 
ing centre  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  In 
1923  a  new  bank  of  issue  (the  Austrian  National 
Bank)  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
through  plans  of  stabili/ation  of  the  crown* and 
of  inMiiiug  its  permanence  The  housing  pro- 
gramme on  which  the  municipality,  undei  its  so- 
cialist officials,  embarked  in  1023  has  aroused 
world-wide  admiration  By  1032  a  total  of  more 
than  60,000  apartments  in  the  \vorking-class 
quartets  of  the  city  will  have  been  constiucted 
The  houses,  built  aiouml  garden  couits,  are  beau- 
tiful architecturally  and  provide  improved  living 
conditions  for  the  families  of  thousands  of  indus- 
trial \\orkers  The  garden  groups  of  the  Lainz 
poorhouse,  the  Steinhof  lunatic  asylum,  the 
tuberculosis  hospital,  the  trade  schools,  the  Ama- 
lienbad  (public  baths),  the  foundling  relief  sta- 
tion, and  other  institutions  beai  witness  to  an 
interest  in  public  welfaie  formerly  unknown  in 
Vienna  The  city  is  one  of  the  most  important 
traffic  centies  of  "Europe  and  is  the  ]unction  of 
eight  international  an  lines  Its  aerodrome  at 
Aspein  stands  on  the  spot  where  Napoleon  suf- 
fered his  fiist  defeat  in  180!). 

VTEBNE,  LOUIS-VICTOR- Ji  LES  (1870-  ). 
A  Fiench  organist  and  composer,  boin  at  Poi- 
tiers. ITe  studied  the  organ  under  Fianck  and 
Widor  at  the  Paris  Consei  \atoire  and  graduated 
in  1894  as  winner  of  the  fust  pri/e  In  1000  he 
became  organist  at  Notie  Dame  in  Paris  and  pro- 
fessor of  organ  at  the  Schola  Cantorum.  Num- 
erous recitals  in  Paris  and  tours  of  France, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  England,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  established  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  greatest  living  masters  of  the  organ.  He 
wrote  a  symphony  and  Kuite  Boiirgingnonnc  for 
orchestra;  Praxmoc,  Princcsse  d'fiqyptc  for  soli, 
female  chorus,  and  orchestra;  MCSKC  Rolcrwcllc 
for  chorus  and  orchestra;  a  string  quartet,  a 
violin  sonata  and  a  'cello  sonata;  five  symphon- 
ies and  numerous  other  works  for  organ;  sacred 
music;  piano  numbers;  and  songs. 
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VILDBAC,  CHARLES  (1882-  ).  A  French 
poet  and  dramatist.  His  Le  Paquebot  Tenacity 
(1920)  was  one  of  the  more  popular  plays  at 
the  Vieux  Colombier  Theatre,  and  was  played  in 
the  United  States  in  1922.  With  Jules  Romains 
and  Duhamel,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Unanimiste 
group.  His  poems  were  Chants  du  desc&pere, 
WJ4-W20  (1920),  and  Poemeb  de  I'Abbaye 
( 1 928 ) .  As  a  playwright,  he  was  objective,  with 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  correct  proportions. 
Other  plays  include  IAOH  d*  Amour;  Michel  Au- 
clair,  played  in  the  United  States  in  1925,  and 
Le  pelenn  (llth  ed ,  1023). 

VILLA,  vol'yii,  FKANCTSCO  (PANCHO)  (1877- 
1923).  A  Mexican  revolutionary  leader  and  ban- 
dit (flee  VOL  XX11T).  In  19l4*ho  raised  a  force 
of  some  35,000  men  to  assist  General  Carranza 
against  Huerta.  After  the  defeat  of  Hueita, 
Villa  quarreled  with  Carranza  and,  with  the  help 
of  Zapata,  canned  Carranra  to  flee  from  Mexico 
City.  In  March,  191  fi,  raiding  Columbus,  N  M., 
he  killed  17  and  wounded  7  Americans.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  American  expedition,  under 
General  Perflhing,  to  captute  Villa  "dead  or 
alive."  Although  overtaken  at  Guerrero  and  ser- 
iously  wounded,  Villa  escaped.  After  that,  his 
power  declined,  and  on  his  promise  to  settle  as  a 
peaceful  citizen,  the  Federals  gave  him  $2,000,- 
000  for  himself  and  his  men,  a  small  farm  for 
each  man,  and  a  rancli  for  himself  His  assas- 
sination near  Parral,  Mexico,  on  July  20,  1923, 
was  attributed  to  the  vengeance  of  a  family  some 
of  whose  members  ho  had  killed 

VILLAESPESA,  FRANCISCO  (1877-  ). 
A  Spanish  poet  and  diamatiHt  He  excels  in  that 
most  diflicult  genre,  the  sonnet.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  aie  Itiiimidades,  Tristitice  rerum; 
El  jardm  de  las  qunneras,  La  oopa  del  rey  de 
Thvle — La  mttfta  enfctma  (1898-1900);  El  alto 
de  los  bohermos:  Rapsodias  (1899-1900);  Can- 
cionrs  del  camino  (190(i);  Carmen -rani  area 
(1907) ;  El  espejo  encanlado  (1911)  ,  El  alcazar 
dc  las  perlas:  leycnda  trdqwa  (play,  1912)  ;  Era 
el  (1913);  Andaluna  (1913);  Judith,,  Bibicai 
play  (1913) ;  Ajimecea  de  eiisueiio  (1914)  ;  Cam- 
panas  panruales  (1914)  ;  Los  nocturiiott  del  ticn- 
erahfe  (1915);  El  halcwero,  play  (1915),  La 
maja  de  tioya,  play  (1915) ;  Baladas  de  cctreria 
y  otroa  pocmas  (1910)  ;  A  la  sornbra  de  los  cip- 
reses  (1917)  ;  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla,  histoiical 
play  (1917)  ;  and  Ml  milagro  de  las  roftas-novela 
gncga  (J917) 

VILLAMOB,  IGNACIO  (1803-  ).  A  Fili- 
pino jurist,  bom  at  Barigued,  Abra,  P  I.,  and 
educated  at  San  Juan  de  Letram  College  and  in 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Santo 
Toman,  both  in  Manila.  Fiom  1902  to  1907,  he 
was  judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  then  Attoiney  General 
until  1913,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  president  of  the  Univeisity  of  the  Philip- 
pines (1914-18),  and  in  1920  he  was  appointed 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Philippine  Iblands  He  wrote  several  books  on 
law  administration  in  the  Philippines. 

VILNA  DISTBICT.  This  region,  the  north- 
ern zone  of  that  long  corridor  which  the  Poles 
claimed  as  their  rightful  eastern  boundary,  was 
the  scone  of  a  long  dispute  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania  which  was  not  settled  even  after  the 
line  finally  diawn  by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors 
on  Mar  15,  1923,  gave  the  district  to  Poland. 
Lying  between  Grodno  on  the  south  and  Dvmsk 
on  the  north,  with  the  city  of  Vilna  at  its  centre, 
and  possessing  the  important  Warsaw- Vilna- 


Dvinsk  Railway  section,  the  territory  has  an  area 
of  some  6000  square  miles  and  a  population  put 
at  1,300,000  Of  this,  according  to  the  Polish 
estimates,  Poles  totaled  25  per  cent,  although 
the  pre-war  census  had  put  the  figure  at  only  10 
per  cent.  Besides  Lithuanians,  there  were  to  be 
found  here  also  White  Russians,  Jews,  and  Ger- 
mans, and  the  racial  and  nationalistic  loyalties 
of  this  diverse  population  made  the  demarcation 
of  a  just  line  practically  impossible.  At  the 
Peace  Conference,  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  with  the  so-called  Curzon  line 
which  kept  almost  rigorously  to  the  confines  of 
Congress  Poland  and  left  the  Vilna  district  to 
Lithuania  (accepted  by  the  Supreme  Council, 
December,  1919),  but  the  settlement  was  doomed 
inadequate  by  almost  all  the  Allies,  including 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  was  never  ob- 
served by  the  Polos,  who  pushed  into  the  disputed 
region  and  effectively  occupied  it.  Not  only  was 
the  hostility  of  the  Lithuanians  awakened  (for 
they  regarded  the  town  of  Vilna  as  the  centre  of 
their  nationalistic  aspirations)  but  the  Russians 
wore  equally  aroused.  Here  was  the  leason  for 
tho  perplexing  events  of  1020. 

Eaily  in  1920,  Poles  massed  against  the  Red 
armies,  took  Dvinsk,  entered  Vilna  on  April  20, 
and  then  pushed  triumphantly  across  White 
Russia  and  captured  Kiev  on  May  8.  This  was 
the  high-water  maik  of  Polish  success  and  was 
followed  by  equally  notable  defeats.  With  tho 
Poles  m  full  roll  eat  by  July,  tho  Supreme  Council 
hastened  to  take  action.  Tho  Spa  Conference 
suggested  that  the  Polos  retire  behind  the  Curzon 
line  and  bioached  the  question  of  a  general  con- 
ference, but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  tho  Russian 
advance  continued  Meanwhile  Lithuanians  had 
unentered  Vilna  and  on  July  12,  a  Russo-Lithuan- 
lan  treaty  coded  tho  disputed  dibtnot  to  the 
Lithuanian  government.  Ily  the  end  of  .July,  tho 
Russians  woie  threatening  Warsaw;  in  another 
two  months,  KO  bewildering  woio  the  rovoiso^,  tho 
Polos  had  turned  about,  routed  the  Russian 
armies,  and  passed  beyond  Grodno,  Brost-Litovsk, 
Kovcl,  and  Luck  Vilna  was  again  theirs 
The  attempt  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  dispute  proved  a  failuie, 
for  whilo  on  October  7  a  League  commission  fixed 
a  neutral  zone  loading  to  tho  city  ot  Vilna  and 
along  a  line  i mining  about  forty  milos  north  and 
south  (the  Suwalki  agreement),  two  days  later, 
Gonoial  Zoligowski,  at  the  head  of  a  Polish 
inegular  forco,  entered  tho  city  and  claimed  it 
for  Poland.  On  Oct.  12,  1920,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Riga,  Russia  recognized  Polish  claims  to  the 
whole  disputed  zone  on  the  east  of  Poland,  in- 
cluding Vilna  and  stretching  so  far  south  as  to 
take  in  the  whole  of  eastern  Galicia.  The  Polos 
took  possession  of  Vilna  at  once  and  hold  a  pleb- 
iscite in  the  city  in  Januaiy,  1922;  this,  proving 
favorable  to  Poland,  was  followed  by  the  seating 
ot4.he  Vilna  delegates  in^the  Polish  Pailiament 
On  Mar  15,  1923,  the  Polish  occupation  was 
legalized  when  the  eastern  boundary  fixod  by 
the  Council  of  Ambassadors  was  made  to  follow 
the  Treaty  of  Riga  line  on  the  east  and  to  include 
the  whole  Vilna  district  on  the  northeast.  See 
LITHUANIA,  under  History;  POLAND,  under  His- 
tory. 

Kresy.  By  this  name,  the  Poles  designate  the 
portion  of  the  eastern  corridor  lying  between 
Vilna  and  eastern  Galicia  and  east  of  the  Curzon 
line.  Claimed  by  both  Poland  and  Russia,  it, 
too,  was  hnally  ceded  to  Poland  in  March,  1923. 
Made  up  of  part  of  White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine, 
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with  an  area  of  some  43,000  square  miles,  this 
border  region  contained  a  population  of  some 
3,700,000,  of  whom,  according  to  the  Poles,  32 
per  cent  were  Polish,  while  the  pre-war  Russian 
census  showed  a  Polish  population  of  only  6  per 
cent.  This  region  was  affected  by  all  the  happen- 
ings that  influenced  the  fortunes  of  Vilna  It 
lay  beyond  the  Curzon  line;  it  was  won,  lost, 
and  won  again  by  the  Poles  in  their  operations 
against  the  Red  Armies  in  1920 ;  it  was  yielded 
up  to  Poland  by  Russia  as  the  result  of  the  Riga 
Treaty;  and  finally  in  March,  1923,  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Polish  state  by  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors  With  their  customary 
despatch  and  with  a  complete  disregard  of  the 
desires  of  the  large  racial  minority  living  there, 
Polish  officials  proceeded  to  nationalize  the  an- 
nexed territory.  The  Polish  language  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Russian;  Polish  peasants  were 
colonized;  the  administration  centres,  in  older 
to  break  the  alien  influence,  were  moved  from 
such  large  cities  as  Grodno  to  cities  of  secondary 
importance  such  as  liialystok  and  Novogrodek, 
the  latter  without  even  a  railway  connection ,  but 
the  Kiesy  looked  to  Moscow  as  Vilna  did  to 
Kovno,  and  in  spite  or  the  fact  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, aftei  October,  1920,  made  no  attempt  to 
regain  these  lost  provinces,  there  was  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  settlement  had  too 
many  artificial  elements  in  it  to  be  lasting.  The 
danger  zones  in  the  Polish  system  included  al- 
most half  its  192U  area,  i  e  ,  Vilna,  "Kresy,"  East 
(jlalicia,  and  Upper  Silesia,  where  there  were 
large  irredentist  groups  in  which  Oeimany  and 
Russia  could  not  help  being  interested 

VINCENT,  KIXJAR  FIRST  BARON  D'ABERNON. 
See  ABKRNON,  EJKJAR  VINCKNT  D'. 

VINCENT,  HENRI  JKAN  (1862-  ).  A 
French  physician  and  professor  of  medicine,  born 
at  Bordeaux.  A  piofessor  at  the  College  de 
France,  he  conducted  researches  in  medical  and 
snigical  tetanus  and  antitypho-paratyphoid  vac- 
cines winch  won  him  membership  in  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  the  Academy  of  Science  He 
also  served  as  inspectoi  of  hygiene  and  epidemi- 
ology in  the  French  Army  He  was  made  a  Grand 
Oftieci  of  the  Legion  of  TTonoi  Ihs  works  which 
ha\e  had  Knglish  tianslations  include  Vincent's 
Angina,  Infectious  Diseases;  and  Anti-colibacil- 
larjf  Serotherapy 

VINOOBADOFF,  v6'no-gra'd6f,  SIR  PAUL 
(1854-1925)  An  English  jurist  and  educator 
(see  VOL  XXIII),  Corpus  piofessor  of  jurispru- 
dence at  Oxford  (1903-1925).  In  1917  he  was 
knighted  for  his  work  as  a  liaison  officer  between 
England  and  Russia  He  lectured  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden  (1921),  and  at  various  American 
universities  (1923).  He  received  numerous 
honoiary  degrees,  was  a  member  of  many  Euro- 
pean academies,  and  was  diiector  of  the  British 
Academv  publications  on  social  and  economic  his- 
tory. He  edited  Oxford  Studies  in  Social  and  Le- 
gal History  (1909-21)  and  the  Russian  section 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  Fund  Social  and  Eco- 
nomie  History  of  the  War  (1914-17).  He  wrote 
Self-dorernment  in  Russia  (1910);  Historical 
Types  of  International  Law  (1923)  ;  and  Custom 
and  Right  (1925).  Consult  Paul  Vinogradoff: 
a  Memoir,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher 
(1927). 

ViQTJEZ,  CLETO  GONZALEZ  (1858-  ).  A 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  who  was  born  in  Barba, 
Province  of  Heredia,  and  educated  in  the  College 
of  Law  there.  In  addition  to  a  successful  legal 
career,  he  served  as  a  member  of  Congress  and 
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at  various  periods  held  the  portfolios  of  Finance, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Promotion,  and  Interior.  He 
was  President  of  the  Republic  in  1906-10  and  was 
reelected  in  1928  for  the  term  ending  in  1932. 
During  his  public  life,  he  secured  the  enactment 
of  a  number  of  important  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative reforms.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
works  on  history  and  finance  and  of  Temblores, 
terremotosy  inundaciones  y  erupciones  volcdnicas 
en  Costa  Rica  1608-1!)10  (1910). 

VIRGINIA.  The  thirty-third  State  in  size 
(42,627  square  miles)  and  the  twentieth  in  popu- 
lation; capital,  Richmond.  The  population  in- 
creased from  2,061,612  in  1910  to  2,309,187  in 
1920,  a  gain  of  12  per  cent;  estimated  popula- 
tion, 1928,  2,575,000.  White  population  in- 
creased from  1,389,809  (1910)  to  1,617,909 
(1920)  ,  Negro,  from  671,096  to  690,017;  native 
white,  from  1,363,181  to  1,587,124;  and  foreign- 
born  white,  from  26,628  to  30,785.  Both  urban 
and  rural  populations  rose,  the  former  from  476,- 
529  to  673,984  and  the  latter  from  1,585,083  to 
1,635,203  The  growth  of  the  principal  cities 
was  as  follows  Richmond  (q.v.),  1910,  127,628; 
1920,  171,667;  Norfolk  (qv  ),  67,452  to  115,777; 
Portsmouth,  33,190  to  54,387;  Roanoke,  34,874 
to  50,842 

Agriculture.  Although  Virginia  is  one  of  the 
cotton-producing  States,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
farm  area  is  devoted  to  cotton  cultivation  and, 
consequently,  the  State  has  not  suffered  much 
from  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  and  other  de- 
structive insects  as  have  the  States  farther  south. 
The  weevil  did  not  reach  the  State  until  1922 
and  on  account  of  the  cold  winters  was  not  a  seri- 
ous menace  The  production  of  cotton  was,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  years,  comparatively 
stable  In  1913  the  acreage  was  47,000  and  the 
production  23,000  bales;  1920,  42,000  and  22,000; 
1922,  55,000  and  27,000;  1928  (estimated), 
79,000  and  44,000.  The  number  of  farms  in- 
creased only  12  per  cent,  or  from  184,018,  in 
1910  to  186,242  in  1920,  but  rose  thereafter  to 
193,723  in  1925  The  total  acreage  in  farms  de- 
creased from  19,495,636  (1910)  to  18,561,112 
(1920)  and  17,210,174  (1925).  The  improved 
land  in  farms  totaled  9,460,492  acres  in  1920. 
The  total  value  of  farm  property  rose  by  91.4 
per  cent,  or  from  $625,065,383  in  1910  to 
$1,196,555,772  in  1920,  but  declined  moderately  to 
$999,465,839  in  1925;  the  average  value  per  farm 
was  $3397  in  1910,  $6425  in  1920,  and  $5159  in 
1925.  In  interpreting  these  values,  the  inflation 
of  the  currency  incident  to  the  World  War  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  percentage  of  the 
total  area  in  farms  was  75  7  in  1910,  72  in  1920, 
and  66  8  m  1925  Of  the  total  number  of  farms 
in  1925,  143,587  weie  operated  by  owners;  1238, 
by  managers;  and  48,898,  by  tenants.  The  com- 
parative figures  for  1910  were  133,664;  1625; 
and  48,729,  lespectively  There  were  138,456 
white  and  47,786  colored  farmers  in  1920;  143,- 
576  white  and  50,147  colored  in  1925.  Farms  re- 
ported as  under  mortgage,  24,331  in  1920,  num- 
bered 27,075  in  1925.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
was  909,795  in  1920;  806,524  in  1925;  there  were 
509,304  dairy  cows  in  1920,  291,651  in  1925. 
Sheep  numbered  342,367  in  1920;  350,850  in 
1925;  swine,  941,308  in  1920;  582,193  in  1925. 
The  estimated  production  of  the  principal  farm 
products  in  1928  was  as  follows:  Corn,  45,155,000 
bushels;  wheat,  9,758,000;  oats;  4,641,000;  bar- 
ley, 9,758,000;  potatoes,  21,593,000;  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 6,336,000;  tobacco,  111,600,000  pounds, 
and  hay,  1,479,000  tons,  For  cotton,  see  above. 
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Comparative  figures  for  1913  are  corn,  51,480,000 
bushels;  wheat,  10,608,000;  oats,  4,192,000;  bar- 
ley, 286,000;  potatoes,  9,870,000;  hay,  952,000 
tons;  and  tobacco,  154,000,000  pounds. 

Mining.  The  chief  mineral  products  of  the 
State  aie  coal,  clay,  stone,  and  cement.  Of  these, 
coal  is  by  far  the  most  important  The  progiess 
of  coal  mining  in  the  period  starting  with  1914  is 
indicated  by  the  following  production  figures: 
1014,  7,059,535  net  tons;  1916,  9,707,474;  1917, 
10.087,091;  1918,  10,289,808;  1920,  11,378,606; 
1921,  7,492,378;  and  1922,  10,491,174;  1926,  14,- 
133,386.  The  value  of  the  clay  products  ran  be- 
tween $2,000,000  and  $4,000,000  annually.  The 
State  also  produces  iron  ore,  sand  and  gravel, 
and  gypsum.  The  total  value  of  mineral  prod- 
ucts in  1926  was  $40,136,458,  compared  with 
$60,161,247  in  1920;  $36,799,407  in  1919;  $37,- 
639,368  in  1918;  and  $16,400,347  in  1914. 

Manufactures.  Virginia  showed  considera- 
able  increase  in  manufacturing  after  1909.  In 
1920  theie  were  11  cities  having  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants.  These  formed  23.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  and  in  1919  produced  52.2 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  State's  manufactured 
products.  In  1909  thorp  woie  in  the  State  5685 
manufacturing  establishments;  in  1919,  5603; 
and  in  1925,  2553.  Persons  engaged  in  manu- 
factories numbered  120,797,  119,352,  and  112,136, 
respectively ;  the  capital  invested  amounted  to 
$216,392,388  in  1909  and  $463,644,498  in  1919. 
The  value  of  the  manufactured  product  amounted 
to  $219,793,858  in  1909;  $643,511,621  in  1919; 
$589,511,000  in  1925;  and  $730,461,810  in  1927. 
The  increase  in  value  of  products  in  and  about 
1919  was  largely  due  to  the  change  in  industrial 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  World  War  and 
cannot  properly  be  used  to  nieasuie  the  giowth  of 
manufactuies  during  the  period  The  fiist  m- 
dustiy  in  point  of  value  of  products  is  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco.  In  1909  this  amounted  to 
$25,385,000;  in  1919,  to  $78,350,000;  in  1925 
wore  pioducod  460,000,000  cigars,  10,229,406,903 
cigaiettew,  and  21,639,123  pounds  of  other  to- 
bacco In  1927  the  value  of  the  output  was 
$182,071,911.  Lumber  and  timber  products  at- 
tained $35,855,000  in  1909;  $56,394,000  in 
1919,  $23,895,501  in  1925.  Tn  1927  Virginia 
had  41  industnes  with  an  output  in  excess  of 
$3,000,000  each,  tobacco,  as  stated,  having  first 
place  Others  in  order  were,  iron  and  machinery, 
$32,071,124;  shipbuilding,  $31,745,895;  mining, 
$31,379,206;  cotton-null  products,  $30,38099; 
silk-null  products,  $29,640,382;  railroad  shops, 
etc.,  $28,578,074;  paper  and  pulp  mills,  $27,571,- 
434,  automobiles,  $24,668,520;  furniture,  $23,- 
199,968;  and  Hour-  and  grist-mill  products, 
$20,419,833  The  chief  manufacturing  city  was 
"Richmond  (q.v.).  In  1909  its  manufactured 
pioducts  woie  valued  at  $47,358,000;  in  1919,  at 
$156,724,000;  and  in  1925,  at  $157,450,000. 

Education.  The  progress  of  education  in 
Virginia  1ms  been  marked  by  important  steps  in 
recent  years.  The  Legislature,  in  a  succession  of 
its  sessions,  has  passed  several  important  laws 
which  gieatly  assisted  the  administration  of  the 
school  system.  The  Assembly  of  1922  enacted 
three  impoitant  educational  bills,  covering  com- 
pulsory education,  the  county-unit  system  of 
school  administration,  and  the  adoption  and  dis- 
tribution of  textbooks.  The  compulsory-educa- 
tion law  was  greatly  superior  to  that  previously 
in  force.  The  county-unit  law  became  effective 
in  September,  1922.  Negro  education  is  a  prob- 
lem in  Virginia,  as  in  other  Southern  States,  but 


in  this  phase  of  education  also  there  was  prog- 
ress. Twenty-three  county  training  schools  were 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  Negroes,  and  from  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  nearly  160  public  schools 
were  built  for  colored  people.  Vocational  work 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Law  was  established 
in  1917-18,  including  vocational  agriculture, 
vocational  home  economics,  and  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education.  In  1922-23,  53  of  the  100 
counties  of  the  State  were  provided  with  training 
in  vocational  agriculture.  The  woik  in  trade 
and  industrial  education,  which  was  meeting 
with  considerable  success,  was  intended  to  serve 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  those  already 
engaged  in  industry,  who  could  give  a  part  of 
their  time  to  industrial  class  work,  and  others. 
Notable  progress  albo  was  made  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  health  and  physical  education.  Ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  received  physical  inspection  under  the 
geneial  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1922-23. 
The  public-school  enrollment  in  the  State  in- 
creased from  474,210  in  1915  to  551,475  in  1925- 
26;  of  this  total,  481,799  were  enrolled  in  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  grades  and  69,676  in  high 
schools  Colored  eniolhnent  contributed  to  the 
total  147,245  in  elementary  and  5729  in  second- 
ary giades.  Expenditure  for  public  day  schools 
was  current,  $17,628,569;  outlays,  $4,126,869. 
The  percentage  of  ilhteiacy  in  the  State  de- 
creased from  17.9  in  1910  to  135  in  1920.  in  the 
native  white  population,  from  9  4  to  7.1  per  cent; 
in  the  f 01  eign-born  white,  fioni  9.3  to  7.5;  and  in 
the  Negro,  from  37  1  to  29  3. 

Finance.  State  expend ituie  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  State  departments,  $23,762,635  (of 
which  $5,710,371  was  aid  to  local  education); 
for  interest  on  debt,  $703,839,  for  peiinanent  im- 
provements, $12,758,777;  total,  $37,285,251  (of 
which  $15,711,805  was  foi  highways,  $5,176,483 
being  foi  maintenance  and  $10,535,322  for  con- 
sti notion).  Revenue  was  $38,995,736.  Of  this, 
pi opei ty  and  special  taxes  formed  35  1  per  cent; 
departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  officials' 
services,  96  per  cent,  sales  of  licenses  and  tax- 
ation of  gasoline,  39.8  pei  cent.  Pioperty  valu- 
ation was  $705,373,554;  State  taxation  thereon, 
$5,877,960,  intangible  property  alone  being  taxed. 
Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was 
$26,637,392. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  Tn  1914  a 
meciRure  pioviding  for  State-wide  prohibition  was 
adopted  by  the  people  In  1916,  1922,  and  1928, 
Senator  Claude  A  Swarmon  was  reolected.  For 
President,  in  1916  Wilson  received  102,824  votes; 
Hughes,  49,256  On  Mar  1,  1916,  the  prohibi- 
tion law  went  into  effect.  In  1917  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor,  Westmoreland 
Davis,  was  elected.  Senator  Martin  was  re- 
elected  in  1918  He  died  in  1920,  and  Carter 
Glass,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  appointed 
to  fill  his  unexpired  term  For  President,  in 
1920  Cox  received  141,670  votes;  Harding,  87,- 
458.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  E 
Lee  Triiikle,  was  elected  in  1921.  For  President, 
the  vote  in  1024  was:  Davis,  139,797;  Coohdge, 
73,359;  La  Follette,  10,379.  Harry  F  Byrd, 
Democrat,  was  elected  governor  in  1925.  He 
carried  out  a  programme  of  fiscal  reform,  in  co- 
operation with  the  General  Assembly.  A  move- 
ment progressed  in  1927  and  1928  to  acquire  a 
part  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  form  a  Shenandoah 
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National  Park.     In  1928  the  vote  of  the  State  for 
President  was :  Hoover,  164,609;  Smith,  140,146. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1918  passed 
measures  regulating  the  practice  of  women  at 
law.  A  general  prohibition  law  was  passed  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  study  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State.  Laws  regulating 
the  labor  of  women  and  children  were  amended, 
and  an  elaborate  measure  was  enacted  relating 
to  safety  in  industiy.  A  new  workrnenVcom- 
pensation  law  also  was  passed.  In  1918  the  Leg- 
islature passed  a  law  providing  for  a  budget.  Jn 
1922  the  Legislature  amended  the  laws  relating 
to  labor  and  the  woikmen's-compcnsation  law  and 
passed  a  motion-pictui  e  censorship  bill.  In  11)23 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held, 
when  it  passed  a  series  of  acts  i  elating  to  high- 
ways and  motor  vehicles  and  enacted  a  measure 
designed  to  pi  event  the  operation  of  "rings" 
among  bidders  for  State  work.  During  the  regu- 
lar session  of  19-4,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
regulating  moie  rigidly  the  operations  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Pilot  Association,  which,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  a  powerful  political  factor  in  the  State. 
In  1920  measures  sought  by  Governor  Byrd  to 
tiansfer  the  taxation  of  land  values  to  the  coun- 
ties solely  and  reserve  taxation  of  intangibles  to 
the  State  were  enacted  An  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution,  restricting  elective  State  of- 
liceis  to  three,  was  passed  in  the  sessions  of 
1920  and  1928. 

VIRGINIA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  n  on  sectarian 
institution  of  higher  leaimng  at  Charlottes\ille, 
Va  ,  founded  in  1819  The  student  enrollment, 
including  the  sununei  quartei ,  for  the  academic 
%\ear  1913-14  was  213H,  as  compaiecl  with  4890 
in  1928-29  The  faculty  in  1914  comprised  103 
teachers,  in  192H,  290  Dining  this  period,  the 
institution  rccened  fiom  Paul  Goodloe  Mclntire 
$200,000  to  found  a  school  of  commerce  and 
business  administration,  $150,000  to  found  a 
school  of  art,  now  kiumn  as  the  McTntire  School 
of  Fine  Arts;  $70,000  for  an  amphitheatre  and 
outdoor  oigan,  $50,000,  to  which  other  donors 
added  $115,000,  for  two  wings  to  the  hospital, 
and  $118,000  fiom  John  B  Cobb  for  the  Cobb 
Chemical  Building  and  Laboraton ,  besides 
$300,000  for  a  new  gymnasium  from  students, 
alumni,  and  others.  The  hbiaiy  contained  ap- 
proximately 140,000  volumes  in  1928.  President, 
Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  PhD.,  D  C  L.,  LL.D. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  An  Aniciicaii  depend- 
ency in  the  West  Indies,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St. 
John's  Total  area,  132  square  miles  The 
United  States  took  possession  of  these  islands, 
following  then  purchase  from  Denmaik  foi  the 
sum  of  $25,000,000,  on  Mar  31,  1917.  In  that 
year,  the  population  was  placed  at  26,051.  Sub- 
sequent partial  population  surveys  indicate  a  de- 
crease, ascribed  to  emigiation  Of  the  total 
population,  80  per  cent  is  Negro,  13  per  cent, 
of  mixed  lace,  and  7  per  cent,  white 

Production.  Agriculture  was  formerly  the 
chief  industry  of  the  islands,  but,  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  laboring  classes  showed  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  about  the  ports  Some 
70,000  acres  were  devoted  to  agriculture  in  1917. 
In  1920  there  were  430  farms,  102  worked  by 
white  farmers  and  270,  by  Negroes.  Sugar  cane 
is  the  chief  product.  In  1917  about  9000  acres 
were  devoted  to  it,  the  production  being  valued 
at  about  $440,000.  Sugar  exports  in  1928-29 
were  valued  at  $669,398.  The  total  value  of 
farm  products  in  1917  amounted  to  $3,706,911, 


Other  products  were  vegetables,  cotton,  bay  rum, 
fruits,  and  nuts.  The  value  of  all  crops  in  1917 
was  $522,606.  The  production  of  bay  rum  in 
1928-29  was  91,116  gallons.  Shipments  of  cat- 
tle to  Porto  Rico  were  increasing. 

Commerce.  The  value  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  the  United  States  principally  lies  in  their 
geographic  location  and  their  exceptional  har- 
bor facilities  rather  than  in  their  commercial 
and  agricultuial  interests.  The  chief  exports 
are  sugar,  hides,  skins,  and  cabinet  woods.  Prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  United  States  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment,  there  was  a  large  export  of 
rum,  and  the  cutting  off  of  this  souice  of  icvenue 
had  a  \eiy  serious  effect  on  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  islands.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1917  weie  valued  at  $1,259,607.  In  1927  they 
were  but  $9(5cS,463.  linpoits  from  the  United 
States  in  1917  amounted  to  $1,416,342  and,  sub- 
sequently rising,  reached  $2,053,340  for  1927. 

Education.  Education  is  compulsory.  The 
total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  the  is- 
lands was  2950  in  the  year  1928-29.  The  ap- 
propriation for  education  in  the  latter  year  was 
$95,269.  Junior  high  schools  and  a  summer 
school  for  teachers  have  been  established  and 
night  schools  opened  in  several  of  the  larger 
towns.  Manual-training  schools  also  have  been 
established. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Reg- 
ular transposition  has  been  maintained  between 
the  islands  and  New  York  Citv.  Each  munici- 
pality had  a  post  office,  cable  oflice,  and  telephone 
system  The  naval  station  at  St  Thomas  has  a 
powerful  radio  station  There  is  also  a  naval 
station  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix  A  weekly  air- 
mail BeiMce  from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  was  in- 
augurated in  1929  In  1928-29,  655  ships  of  a 
total  gioss  tonnage  of  2,651,397  entered  the  Har- 
bor of  Saint  Thomas 

History.  The  islands  are  administered  by 
the  U  S  Navy  Department  The  governois  have 
been  Rear  Adm  James  H  Olivei  (1917-19), 
Real  Adm.  Joseph  W  Oman  (1919-21),  Capt. 
Sumner  E  W.  Kittelle  (1921-23),  ("apt  H  II 
Hough  (1923),  Capt  Philip  Williams  (1923), 
Capt.  Waldo  Evans  (fiom  1927)  By  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Mar  3,  1917,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress vested  all  military,  civil,  and  judicial 
powers  in  a  goveinor  appointed  by  the  President 
and  continued  in  foice  the  Danish  code  under 
which  the  islands  had  been  governed.  Citizen- 
ship \vas  held  by  males  over  25  possessing  an  an- 
nual income  of' 1500  francs  Ciiticism  was  fre- 
quent in  the  United  States  ou  the  despotic 
character  of  the  American  administration  It 
was  charged  that  Americans,  unlike  their  Danish 
predecessors,  refused  to  fraternize  with  the  Ne- 
groes, that  free  speech  was  being  suppressed,  and 
local  leaders  proceeded  against  summarily  On 
another  ground,  there  weie  complaints  in  many 
quarters  that  the  American  officials  were  doing 
nothing  to  aid  the  economic  development  of  the 
islands  The  exceptionally  severe  hurricane  of 
September,  1928,  did  great  damage  to  the  islands 
VISION.  In  the  iield  of  vision,  Pi  of  L.  T. 
Troland  brought  together,  in  a  monograph  pub- 
lished bv  the  National  Research  Council  ( Bull , 
vol  v,  no  27,  December,  1922),  the  available  ex- 
perimental data  on  the  "Present  Status  of  Visual 
Science "  Passing  lightly  over  the  theories  of 
color  vision,  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
psychophysics  of  vision  He  reduced  the  intro- 
spective attributes  of  color  to  brilliance,  satura- 
tion, and  hue,  the  last  two  being  included  in 
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the  term  "chroma."  Each  of  these  attributes 
can  be  correlated  with  the  wave  length,  intensity, 
and  purity  of  the  light  stimulus.  Troland  also 
made  a  similar  analysis  of  the  perception  of 
forms  and  of  things  in  motion,  first  separating 
the  introspective  conditions  from  the  physical 
and  then  proceeding  to  work  out  psychophysical 
relationships  between  them. 

These  relationships  or  functions  he  sought  to 
divide  among  the  several  stages  of  visual  re- 
sponse. For  instance,  he  assigned  such  effects 
as  scotopic  and  photopic  adaptation  to  the  re- 
ceptors, while  other  eflects,  such  as  Carpentier's 
bands,  he  attributed  to  the  afferent  conduction, 
with  still  others,  like  motion  perception,  belong- 
ing to  the  cortex.  These  relationships  hold 
between  the  stimulus  and  the  visual  conscious- 
ness, but  in  some  instances,  according  to  Troland, 
"we  are  actually  able  to  establish  empiri- 
cally the  relationships  between  visual  conscious- 
ness and  stages  in  the  response  other  than  the 
stimulus."  He  went  on  to  say  that  "this  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  central 
process  itself.  The  disturbances  of  vision  which 
accompany  lesions  in  the  occipital  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum  demonstrate  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
totality  of  the  visual*  consciousness  depends 
psychophysically  upon  the  brain  process;  so  that 
relations  such  as  those  studied  in  the  majority 
of  laboratory  experiments,  between  conscious- 
ness and  the  stimulus,  must  be  explained  in 
terms  of  the  physiological  mechanism  of  the 
response,  leading  up  to  the  focal  region  in  the 
cortex,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  psyebophysical 
relation  which  exists  between  consciousness  and 
the  cortical  activity  in  question  " 

Professor  Tioland's  monograph  contains  a 
detailed  bibliography  of  208  titles,  to  which  we 
refer  the  interested  reader 

In  the  field  of  color  vision,  Hecht  has  been  able 
to  produce  binocular  fusion  of  colors,  red  and 
green  giving  yellow,  and  blue  and  yellow  giv- 
ing white.  Hecht  overcame  the  difficulties  met 
by  Helmholtz  and  others  in  obtaining  binocular 
fusion  through  the  use  of  special  filteis  Suc- 
cessful fusion  was  obtained  in  all  persons  who 
had  normal  color  vision.  These  findings  offer 
serious  difficulty  for  those  color  theories  that 
assume  special  receptors  for  yellow  and  white 
and  lend  new  support  to  the  old  Young-TTelm- 
holtz  theory  of  color  vision.  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1928,  p.  237. 

The  immense  number  of  brain  lesions  suffered 
during  the  War  has  given  rise  to  an  extensive 
series  of  investigations  and  ieport.8  on  the  rela- 
tion between  brain  structure  and  visual  func- 
tion. A  lecent  review  of  this  literature  (TT. 
Kluver,  "Visual  Disturbances  after  Cerebral  Le- 
sions," in  Psychological  Bulletin,  1927)  contains 
271  titles,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
survey. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  present 
decade  is  the  publication  of  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Helmholtz,  Physiologwche  Optik,  3  vols., 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  J.  P.  Southall. 
After  nearly  three-score  yeais,  this  famous  work 
has  at  last  become  directly  accessible  to  English 
readers.  A  review  of  the  recent  literature  on 
visual  sensations  will  be  found  in  the  Psycho- 
logical Bulletin,  1928,  p.  20.  See  PSYCHOLOGY, 

EXI'BRIMENTAL. 

VITAL  STATISTICS.  The  movement  of 
population  after  1914  was  temporarily  perturbed 
by  the  years  of  war  and  pestilence,  1914-19. 
After  this  period,  the  birth  and  death  rates  be- 


came stabilized,  but  further  confusion  resulted 
from  the  formation  of  new  States,  BO  that  figures 
available  for  Russia,  the  Balkans,  Greece,  and 
some  of  the  new  national  states  of  Europe  are 
not  always  on  a  basis  comparable  with  the  years 
before  the  war.  A  recent  compilation  of  death 
rates  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  is  given 
herewith  and  is  of  interest. 


DEATH  RATES  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  IN 
REGENT  YEARS 


Countries 

Years 

Death  rate 

New  Zealand 

1926 

8.7 

South   Australia 

1926 

8  7 

Western   Australia 

1926 

8.9 

Queensland 

1925 

89 

Tasmania 

1926 

9.1 

New  South  Wales 

1925 

92 

Australia 

1926 

9  4 

Victoria 

1925 

9  5 

Union   of   South   Africa    (Whites) 

1926 

96 

Netherlands 

1926 

98 

Uruguay 

1926 

10.5 

No™  ay 

1926 

10  ft 

Denmark 

1925 

108 

Panama 

1923 

110 

Canada 

1927 

11  1 

Germany 

1926 

11  5 

England  and  Wales 

1926 

11  6 

Switzerland 

1926 

11  7 

Sweden 

1926 

11  8 

Prussia 

1925 

119 

United  States   (Reg.  Area) 

1928 

12  1 

Belgium 

1926 

12  8 

Iceland 

1923 

128 

Scotland 

1926 

1,'JO 

Finland 

1926 

lit  4 

Oreece 

1921 

13  8 

Quebec 

1927 

139 

Irish  Free  State 

1926 

14  1 

Newfoundland 

1923 

142 

Latvia 

1924 

148 

Argentina 

1921 

14  8 

Austria 

1926 

149 

North   Ireland 

1926 

1  5.0 

Estonia 

1924 

15  2 

Czechoslovakia 

1925 

152 

Hungary 

1926 

166    - 

Italy 

1925 

16  8 

France 

1926 

17  5 

Spain 

1926 

19  0 

Japan 
Bulgaria 

1926 
1924 

19  2 
207 

Rumania 

1925 

21  0 

Jamaica 

1925 

21  4 

Ceylon 

1926 

24  7 

British   India 

1925 

24  7 

SET 

1925 
1925 

262 
276 

Deaths.  While  the  gross  death  rate  is  avail- 
able for  the  regions  enumerated,  the  figures  often 
possess  very  limited  value;  for  infant  mortality, 
as  well  as  deaths  by  ages  and  sex,  they  are  not 
separately  given,  and  there  are  no  means  for 
determining  the  reasons  for  the  great  disparities 
of  mortality  in  different  countries.  Under  a  simi- 
lar civilization,  the  death  rate  of  Chile  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Argentina;  the  mortality  of  Scot- 
land is  sensibly  higher  than  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  death  rate  is  notably  higher  in 
France  than  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  and 
much  higher  in  Spain  than  in  Italy.  In  most 
of  the  statistics,  the  population  on  which  the 
death  rate  per  1000  is  computed  is  only  an  esti- 
mate. Hence,  the  percentages  are  only  approxi- 
mations. The  lowest  figures  are  supplied  by  New 
Zealand,  with  a  death  rate  between  8  and  9  per 
1000  inhabitants,  and  Australia  with  94;  at  the 
other  extreme  stands  Chile,  with  more  than  27. 
Other  very  low  figures  are  furnished  by  the 
Netherlands  and  Denmark,  with  9.8  and  108, 
respectively.  England  and  Wales  show  slightly 
below  12,  while  Switzerland  has  between  11  and 
12,  and  the  death  rate  for  the  whole  of  Canada 
was  13.74  for  the  year  1921  but  fell  to  11.1  in 
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1027.  Germany  shows  a  mortality  of  11.5,  which 
is  slightly  below  that  of  England  and  Switzerland. 
The  figure  for  Italy  is  168,  that  for  France, 
17.8.  Austria  and  Argentina  have  about  14  8. 

Death  rates  above  18  are  shown  by  Spain  with 
19  and  Japan  with  19.2  Figures  available  for 
tropical  countries  are  not  numerous.  Further 
figures  could  be  supplied,  but  as  already  stated, 
the  lessons  of  those  crude  statistics  are  not 
obvious.  They  may  be  contrasted,  however,  with 
death  rates  in  the  United  States  for  1928. 

Statistics  for  1.028  show  a  death  rate  of  12  1, 
as  compared  with  114  for  1927  and  increases 
were  reported  in  36  of  the  38  State*  The  highest 
1928  death  rate  (14.5  each  per  1000  population) 
is  shown  for  California  and  Mississippi  arid  the 
lowest  rate  (74)  is  for  Idaho.  The  figures  by 
States  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

On  Dec.  30,  1927,  the  figures  of  nioitahty  for 
the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  foi 
1925  and  1926  were  released  and  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  1924,  the  rate  for  1920,  12.2,  being 
a  trifle  moie  than  for  1925.  The  figures  for 
1925  and  1920  show  nn  increase  for  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  influenza  and  pneumonia,  nephri- 
tis, and  whooping  cough  over  previous  years, 
while  there  were  fcwei  deaths  fiom  intestinal 
ailments,  including  typhoid  fever  In  1926  the 
list  was  headed  by  about  233,000  deaths  fiom 
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diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  pneumonia, 
influenza,  bronchitis,  whooping  cough,  measles 
(broncho- pneumonia),  and  other  acute  respira- 
tory diseases  claimed  over  175,000  victims;  ne- 
phritis totaled  103,332  deaths;  and  cancer,  99,833. 
Tuberculosis,  believed  to  be  receding,  caused 
91,568  deaths,  as  against  89,268  in  1925.  Apo- 
plexy shows  a  gain,  with  90,382.  Diabetes,  de- 
spite radical  innovations  in  treatment,  with  18,- 
881  deaths  in  1926,  shows  an  increase  over  1925 
Appendicitis,  despite  much  life-saving  from  oper* 
ation,  shows  no  decieaac  in  mortality. 

In  a  subsequent  bulletin  dealing  with  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  death  in  1928,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  announced  that  1,378,675  deaths  occurred 
in  1928  in  the  legist  rat  ion  area  in  continental 
United  States,  corresponding  to  a  death  rate  of 
12.0  per  1000  population,  as  compared  with  11.4 
in  1927.  This  area  in  1928  comprised  44  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  10  cities  in  non- 
registration States,  with  an  estimated  population 
on  July  1  of  114,495,000,  or  95.4  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  In  1927  the 
registration  aiea  included  only  91.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  population. 

Increases  in  rates  (per  100,000  population) 
fiom  those  of  the  preceding  year,  were  from  the 
following  piincipal  causes,  diseases  of  the  heart 
(195.7  to  207.7),  cciebral  hemorrhage  and  soft- 
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Births  and  deaths  (exclusive  of  stillbirths) ,  with  rate*  per    1000    estimated    population,    and   infant    mortality,   in 
the   biith-reffifttrutwn  area  in  continental    United  States,   1<>28 


Area 

Number  —  1928 
Birthb                         Deaths 

Rate  per  1  000 
estimated  population 

Births                    Deaths 

Infant  mor- 
tality (deaths 
uudei  1  year 
per  1000 

All 

Under 

births) 

agos 

1  year 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

Birth    registration   area  - 

2,062,760 

1,265,487 

139,567 

19  7 

20  6 

12  1 

114 

67  7 

64.6 

Alabama 

6.1,553 

31,854 

4,765 

24  7 

26  5 

12  4 

10  6 

75  0 

64.4 

Ari/ona 

8,90  1 

6,45.1 

1,266 

18  8 

18  6 

13  6 

12  8 

142  2 

130  1 

Arkansas 

38,18,1 

20,012 

2,357 

19  6 

21  0 

10  3 

9  r> 

67  0 

60  9 

California 

83,  .187 

65,947 

5,178 

18  3 

19  0 

14.5 

1»  9 

62  1 

62  3 

Colorado 

J'J  02  U 

14,063 

1,708 

17  5 

(6) 

12  9 

12  2 

89  8 

(6) 

Connecticut 

28,017 

17.929 

1,653 

16  8 

17  7 

10  8 

10  2 

59  0 

58  8 

1)  pin  \\nro 

4,311 

3,190 

.1.18 

177 

17  5 

13  1 

12  4 

78  4 

70  6 

Florida 

29,828 

18,953 

2,002 

21  1 

25  0 

1.1  4 

1.1  3 

67  1 

674 

Gcoiffia 

50,14.1 

.16,011 

4,322 

18  5 

(») 

11  2 

(ft) 

81  5 

(*) 

Idaho 

9,081 

4,040 

504 

16  6 

17  2 

74 

71 

55  5 

50  0 

Illinois 

129,668 

90,192 

8,  .121 

17  5 

18  .1 

12  2 

11  4 

642 

64  4 

Indiana 

60,289 

40,494 

3,767 

19  0 

19  8 

12  8 

12  0 

62  5 

58  8 

Iowa 

42,774 

25,313 

2,302 

17  6 

18  4 

104 

10  1 

53  8 

55  5 

Kansas 

33,691 

20,922 

1,99.1 

18  4 

19  0 

11  4 

102 

59  2 

55  3 

Kentucky 

57,9r>4 

30,226 

4,109 

22  7 

24  6 

118 

10  7 

709 

61  0 

Louisiana 

41.400 

24,984 

3,292 

21  2 

2.3  9 

12  8 

12  3 

79  5 

774 

Mairin 

16,404 

11,005 

J.194 

206 

20  6 

13  8 

1J  8 

72  8 

80  0 

Man  land 

31,724 

21,65,1 

2,533 

19  6 

20  3 

13  4 

132 

79  8 

81  5 

Massachusetts 

79,026 

51,034 

5,084 

184 

19  4 

11  9 

11  6 

64  3 

64.5 

Michigan 

97,500 

54,751 

6,789 

21  2 

22  3 

11  9 

11  3 

69  h 

67  7 

Minnesota 

49,  \  \  \ 

25,979 

2,658 

18  2 

19  0 

9  5 

9  2 

53  8 

51  9 

Missiwsippi 

48,0.14 

25.900 

3,569 

26  8 

27  5 

14  5 

13  0 

74  3 

66  8 

Mishom  i 

6,1,239 

45,280 

4,164 

18  0 

18  9 

12  9 

11  6 

65  8 

59  7 

Montana 

0,936 

5,781 

613 

18  1 

13  7 

105 

7  5 

61  7 

66  4 

Nebraska 

28,029 

l'J,489 

1,448 

199 

200 

9  6 

8  9 

51  7 

51  2 

New    Hampshire 

8,665 

6,442 

602 

190 

19  8 

14  1 

13  9 

69  5 

69  2 

New    .lerhey 

70,080 

44,960 

4,568 

18  3 

19  4 

11  8 

11  2 

65  2 

61  3 

Now    York 

223,084 

151,637 

14,394 

19  3 

19  9 

13  1 

12  3 

64  5 

59.4 

Noith     (\4iolina 

80,89  J 

36,165 

6,903 

27  5 

28  8 

12  3 

11  4 

85  3 

79.1 

Noith     Dakota 

14,176 

5,264 

839 

22  1 

22  9 

82 

8  1 

59  2 

63  4 

Ohio 

119,845 

80,209 

7,956 

176 

184 

11  8 

11  0 

664 

61.8 

Oklahoma 

42,991 

21,075 

2,964 

17  7 

l») 

8  7 

(6) 

68  9 

(*) 

Oregon 

14,035 

10,488 

658 

15  6 

16  4 

11  6 

11  5 

469 

47  5 

Pennsylvania 

200,769 

119,616 

14,507 

20  4 

21  6 

12  I 

11  4 

72  3 

69  0 

Rhode    Island 

13,021 

8,398 

878 

18.2 

19  5 

11  7 

11  2 

67  4 

66  5 

South    Carolina 

43,285 

24,427 

4,178 

23  2 

(>) 

1.1  1 

11  8 

96  5 

(») 

Tennessee 

50,36't 

31,391 

4,070 

20  1 

22  0 

12  5 

11  7 

80  8 

71.1 

Utah 

12,962 

5,038 

764 

244 

24  7 

9  5 

9  1 

58  9 

54  3 

Vermont 

7,042 

4,886 

457 

20  0 

19  9 

13  9 

13  9 

649 

69.8 

Virginia 

56,518 

30,203 

4,298 

21  9 

22  9 

11  7 

11  3 

76  0 

75  5 

Washington 

22,863 

16,714 

1,113 

14  4 

14  9 

10  5 

10  2 

48  7 

49  8 

West    Virginia 

43,387 

17.511 

3,045 

25  2 

26  4 

10  2 

10  0 

70  2 

71  9 

Wisconsin 

57,398 

31,788 

3,526 

19  4 

19  7 

10  8 

10  1 

61  4 

59  1 

Wyoming 

4,496 

2,151 

307 

18  2 

18  6 

87 

8  2 

68  3 

689 

tt  Exclusive  of  Colorado,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  and  Utah  for  both  vears  The 
first  four  of  these  States  were  not  in  the  registration  aiea  m  1927.  The  1928  data  for  Massachusetts  and  Utah 
are  incomplete 

»Not  in  the  registration  area  in  1927, 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  BATES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OP  DEATHS  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1927-28 

From  United  State* 

Bureau  of 

the  Of  mm 

Deaths 

in  the  registiation 

area   in   continental 

Cause  of  Death 

United  tiii 

it  OS 

Number 

Rate  pur  100,000 

estimated  population 

1928 

1927 

1928                  1927 

All  causes8 
Typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fever 

1,878,675 
5,620 

1,236,949 
6,905 

1,204  1              1,141  9 
49                     55 

Malaria 

4,167 

2,875 

36                     27 

Smallpox 

131 

145 

01                     01 

Measles 

6,146 

4,433 

54                     41 

Scarlet  fever 

2,229 

2,440 

19                     23 

Whooping  cough 
Diphtheria 

6,234 
8,263 

7,445 
8,426 

54                     6.9 
72                     78 

Influenza 

61,741 

24,471 

45  2                   22.6 

l)j  sentery 

3,215 

2,605 

28                     24 

Erysipelas 

2,724 

2,567 

2.4                      24 

Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis 

1,381 

2,013 

12                     19 

Lethargic  encephalitis 

1,373 

1,326 

12                     12 

Memngococcus  meningitis 

2,923 

1,705 

26                     16 

Tuberculosis  (all  forms) 

90  059 

87,567 

79  2                    80  8 

Of  the  lespiratory  system 

80,285 

77,195 

70  1                    71  3 

Or  the  menmges,   central  nervous  system 

3,446 

3,533 

30                      33 

Other  forms 

6,928 

6,839 

6  1                      6.3 

Syphilis  b 

16,826 

15,976 

147                   147 

Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors 

109,770 

103,578 

95  9                    95  6 

Rheumatism 

4,324 

4,177 

38                      39 

Pellagra 

6,969 

5,418 

6.1                      50 

Dwbetes  melhtus 

21,747 

18,937 

19  0                    17  5 

Meningitis   (nonepidemic) 

3,287 

3,084 

29                      28 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  and  softening 

99,624 

91,001 

870                    840 

Partihsis  without  specified  caubo 

5,627 

5,006 

51                      46 

Diseases  of  the  heart 

237,849 

211,976 

207  7                 195  7 

Diseases  of  the  arteries,  atheroma,  aneurysm,  etc. 

2:1,112 

23,615 

21  9                   21  8 

Uronchitis 

5,975 

5,651 

52                      54 

Pnoumonm  (all  forms) 

112,195 

87,230 

98  0                   80.5 

Respiratory   diseases   other   than   bronchitis   and   pneu 

menu  (till  forms) 

9.  909 

9,111 

87                      84 

Dmrrhea  and  enteritis 

30,730 

29,899 

26  H                    27  6 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis    (under  2  years) 

23.66.J 

2,1,382 

20  7                    216 

Diarrhea   and   enteritis    (2   years  and   over) 

7,067 

6,517 

62                       60 

Appendicitis  and  typhlitis 

17,133 

]  6,205 

152                     J50 

Heima,  intestinal  obstruction 

11,954 

11.J09 

104                     104 

CirihoMs  of  the  liver 

8,630 

8,098 

75                      75 

Nephritis 

108,81,5 

100  18,* 

95  0                    92  5 

Puerperal  septieemia 

5,692 

5,715 

50                     53 

Puerperal  causes  other  than  puerperal  septiremia 

9,299 

9,145 

87                       84 

Congenital  malformations  and  diseases  of  early  infancy 

75,159 

73,36r> 

65  6                    67  7 

Suindo 

15,566 

14,356 

13  6                    13  3 

Homicide 

10,050 

9,470 

88                       87 

Accidental  and  unspecified  external  causes 

90,712 

84,980 

79  2                    78  4 

Bums   (conflagration  excepted) 

6,323 

6.0H9 

55                      56 

Accidental  dt  owning 

8,084 

7,296 

71                      67 

Accidental  shooting 

2,839 

2,741 

25                      25 

Accidental  falls 

16,116 

15,152 

141                    140 

Mine  accidents 

2,639 

2,690 

23                      25 

Machinery  accidents 

2,120 

2,124 

1  Q                      20 

Railroad  accidents 

6,796 

6,892 

50                      64 

Collision  with  automobile 

2,041 

1,676 

J  8                      15 

Other  railroad  accidents 

4,755 

5,216 

42                      48 

Stieet  car  accidents 

1,581 

1,452 

14                      J  3 

Collision  with  automobile 

542 

476 

05                      04 

Other  streetcar  accidents 

1,039 

976 

09                      09 

Automobile   accidents    (excluding   collision    with   rail- 

load  trains  and  street  cars) 

23,765 

21,160 

20  8                   19  5 

Injuries  bv  vehicles  other  than  railroad  trains,  street 

cars,  and  automobiles  " 

1,819 

1,593 

16                     15 

Excessive  heat   (burns  excepted) 

654 

530 

06                     05 

Other  external  causes 

17,916 

17,261 

15  6                   15.9 

All  other  defined  causes 

124,097 

116,301 

1084                 1074 

Unknown  or  ill  defined  causes 

23,560 

19,060 

206                    176 

0  E  \clii  Rive  of  stillbnths 

b  Includes  tabes  dorsahs   (locomotor  ataxia)   and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane 

*  Includes  airplane,  balloon,  and  motor-cycle  accidents. 


ening  (840  to  370),  nephritis  (925  to  95.0), 
diabetes  mellitus  (175  to  190),  cancer  (956 
to  959),  influenza  (220  to  452),  and  pneu- 
monia, al]  forms  (80.5  to  98.0).  The  deaths 
from  these  causes  numbered  741,739,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  half  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  Increases  in  rates  were 
for  measles  (4.1  to  54);  pellagra  (5.0  to  6.1). 
The  death  rate  from  all  accidental  causes  in- 
creased from  78  4  to  79.2,  the  individual  types 
of  accidents  showing  the  greatest  increases  be- 
ing accidental  drowning  (6.7  to  7.1),  and  auto- 
mobile accidents,  excluding  collisions  with  rail- 
road trains  and  street  cars  (19.5  to  20.8);  if 
deaths  from  these  collisions  were  included,  the 


total  number  from  automobile  accidents  in  1328 
would  be  20,348  as  compared  with  23,312  in 
1927.  The  corresponding  intes  (per  100,000  pop- 
ulation) for  1928  and  for  1927  are  23  and  21.4. 
Significant  among  the  decreases  in  rates  from 
1927  to  1928  were  those  from  tuberculosis,  all 
forms  (80.8  to  79.2),  congenital  malformations 
and  diseases  of  early  infancy  (67.7  to  65.6), 
whooping  cough  (6.9  to  5.4),  diarrhea  and  enter- 
itis, under  2  years  (21.6  to  207),  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis  (19  to  1.2),  typhoid  and  para- 
typhoid fever  (55  to  4.9),  and  scarlet  fever 
(33  to  1.9).  The  death  rate  from  railroad  ac- 
cidents decreased  from  6.4  to  5.9  and  from  mine 
accidents,  from  2,5  to  2.3. 
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The  study  of  mortality  figures  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  indicate  that  notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  progress  in  public  health  practices 
and  in  medicine  during  the  last  century,  the  span 
of  human  life  cannot  be  considered  lengthened. 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in  1929,  sub- 
mitted a  study  of  the  mortality  figures  since  1920 
among  the  general  population  of  the  United 
States  and  among  the  insured  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company.  Dr.  Dublin's  con- 
clusions were  that  a  decreased  ability  for  people 
to  live  much  longer  than  65  years  was  apparent. 
In  this  paper  he  stated: 

The  expectation  of  life  has  increased,  but  the  span 
of  life  has  remained  stationary  A  fundamental  dis- 
tinction mubt  be  made  between  the  two  The  formei, 
which  if>  the  average  length  of  life  of  people  in  a  sta 
tionary  population,  has  shown  appreciable  gains  and 
will  continue  to  increase  as  public  health  improves  and 
more  and  moie  disease*,  are  brought  under  control 
The  latter  has  remained  stationary  for  a  long  time  and 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  man  will  be  able  to  do 
anything  to  change  it  The  span  of  life  beams  to  be 
fbied  by  the  nature  of  man  himself  His  internal  struc- 
tuio  wears  out  after  so  many  years  of  work  and  use 
and  he  appears  unable  to  master  its  weakness  or  give 
it  stamina  to  last  longer 

That  twenty  years  have  been  added  to  the  average 
length  of  human  life  since  public  health  work  began  to 
be  actively  practiced  in  the  early  eighties  of  the  last 
century  is  true  Hut  this  gain  can  be  traced  to  the 
reduced  mortality  of  infants  and  to  the  cutting  do\vn 
of  the  unnecessary  and  preventable  deaths  of  young 
people  from  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
smallpox,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases  which  for  the 
most  part  affect  persons  under  forty  years  of  age  Im 
provement,  after  age  forty,  has  been  slight  and  almost 
altogether  limited  to  women  This  lack  of  improve- 
ment is  all  the  more  striking  in  view  of  the  great  ef- 
fort that  has  been  made  to  interest  those  in  middle  life 
in  the  conditions  of  their  health  Such  campaigns  as 
center  around  the  physical  examinations  are  ver>  dc- 
Pinihlp,  but  their  value,  so  far  as  thev  go  to  extending 
tho  life  span,  is  questionable  Their  greatest  worth  is 
in  making  old  age  freer  of  discomfort 

Dr  Dublin  was  of  the  opinion  that  more  babios 
would  survive  the  perils  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood nnd  grow  to  be  men  and  women,  bvit  the 
grown  men  and  women  today  would  die  at  the 
sumo  ago  an  they  did  a  century  ago 

Age  and  Sex.  The  United  States  Census 
Bureau  issues  two  sets  of  mortality  figures,  one 
termed  "eiude"  and  the  other  "adjusted"  by  rea- 
son of  its  eorieetions  for  ago  ami  se\  groups 
Separate  figuipft  for  sex  and  age,  aside  from 
infant  mortality,  aie  not  supplied  In  other 
countries,  only  crude  figures  appear  to  be  given, 
with  the  occasional  exception  of  infant  mortality 

Infant  Mortality.  Figures  under  this  head 
are  difficult  to  obtain.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
infant  mortality  had  dropped  from  the  1903 
figure  of  133  per  1000  to  70  per  1000  in  1920 
In  the  United  States,  the  death  rate  during  the 
first  year  of  life  m  1924  was  about  76  for  the 
entire  registration  area;  while  in  1928  it  had 
declined  to  67  7  Even  this  low  figure  has  been 
surpassed  in  Western  Australia,  where  a  mini- 
mum of  37  10  deaths  per  1000  was  attained  in 
1927  These  figures  of  infant  mortality  vary, 
some  reports  including,  and  others  excluding, 
stillbirths,  but,  in  general,  the  figures  apply  only 
to  live  births  The  supeiior  figures  in  certain 
countries  are  due  in  part  to  natural  conditions 
but  very  largely  to  intensive  child-welfare  cam- 
paigns. 

For  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States 
for  1926,  the  death  rate  in  early  infancy  was 
71.5,  as  against  73.9  in  1925.  The  infant-mor- 
tality rate  for  1928  represents  an  increase  as 


compared  with  1927,  the  rates  being  67.7  for 
1928  and  64.6  for  1927.  The  highest  infant- 
mortality  rate  (142.2)  is  for  Arizona  and  the 
lowest  (46.9)  for  Oiegon.  Infant-mortality 
rates  were  compiled  for  both  years  for  54  cities 
of  100,000  population  or  more  in  1920  For  39 
of  these  cities,  the  1928  infant-mortality  rates 
were  highoi  than  those  of  the  pievious  year,  the 
highest  1928  rate  (993)  being  for  Nashville, 
Twin.,  and  the  lowest  (42.7)  for  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

Marriages.  This  subject  is  of  some  special 
inteieht  in  connection  with  the  decimation  of  the 
peoples  of  the  warring  countries  and  the  discus- 
sion of  a  declining  biith  rate  In  France,  the 
anticipated  increase  in  the  marriage  late  reached 
its  high  mark  in  1920,  with  623,809,  and  fell  in 
the  next  year  to  450,221,  declining  to  337,804  in 
1927.  The  number  of  Cierman  marriages  in  1927 
was  538,525  In  England  and  Wales,  the  number 
of  marriages  for  1926  was  279,800,  in  1920  it 
was  379,982,  and  in  1919,  declined  to  369,411. 
The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  do  not  appear  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  iiuiribei  01  rate  of  marriages 
per  annum,  but  bulletins  which  cover  the  married 
state  are  occasionally  leleased  and  one  of  these 
issued  in  1922  gave  the  status  of  the  married 
and  single  for  1920  Of  36,900,603  males  o\er 
15  yeais  of  age,  21,849,200  were  marned,  and 

CRUDE    BIRTH    RATES    VARIOUS    COUNTRIES « 

Country  Yea  i  Rate 

Eg\pt  1927  50  h 

Soviet   Republics  19115  44  9 

Chile  1927  448 

Ceylon  1927  IJ9  5 

Jamaica  1924  308 

Rumania  1920  35  8 

Japan  1927  33  6 

Quebec  1927  319 

Aigentma  192f>  31  1 

Spain  3927  2H C 

Italy  1927  2h  4 

Union  of  South  Africa   (whites)  1928  2h  2 

Uruguay  1926  25  4 

Hungary  1927  25  2 

Bulgaria  1927  24  6 

Canada    (including  Quebec)  1927  24  6 

Czechoslovakia  1927  23  3 

Netherlands  1927  23  1 

Tasmania  1927  23  0 

New  South  Wales  3927  22  7 

Queensland  1927  22  2 

Western  Australia  1927  22  0 

Australia  1927  21  7 

Finland  1926  21  7 

Northern  Ireland  1927  21  3 

Ontario  1927  21  2 

United   States  *  1927  204 

New  Zealand  1927  20  3 

Victoria  1927  20  3 

Irish  Free  State  1927  203 

South  Australia  1927  20  1 

New    York  State  1927  19  9 

Scotland  1927  198 

Prussia  1926  19  G 

Denmark  1927  19  6 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  1927  IK  3 

Germany  1927  18  3 

Norway  1927  182 

Belgium  1927  18  2 

France  1927  18  1 

Austria  1927  17  8 

Swit/erland  1927  17  4 

England   and  Wales  1927  167 

Sweden  1927  161 

"  Number  of  births  per  1000  of  the  moan  population. 
6  Figures    for    "provisional    birth    registiution    area," 
which  includes  about  70  per  cent  of  the  population 

1,758,308  were  widowers,  while  235,285  were  di- 
voreed.  Of  35,177,515  females  ovei  the  age  of 
15,  21,318,933  were  married  at  the  time;  3,917,- 
625  were  widows,  and  273,304  were  divorced. 
The  number  of  single  males  over  15  was  12,967,- 
565;  single  females,  9,616,902.  The  number  on 
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whom  information  could  not  be  obtained  con- 
cerning the  married  state  was  110,240  males  and 
50,751  females.  The  largest  proportion  of  mar- 
ned  men  was  found  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
and  the  smallest  in  Nevada,  percentages  varying 
between  02  8  and  45.9.  In  1020  the  total  num- 
ln»r  of  marriages  in  the  United  States  was  1,202,- 
574  See  DIVORCE. 

Births.  Figures  on  births  and  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  are  found  in  the  same  fre- 
quency as  death  reports.  A  few  of  these  follow. 
Argentina  in  1027  had  308,089  births,  an  excess 
of  nearly  173,000  over  the  deaths;  the  rate  was 
about  31.1  per  1000  In  Australia,  the  surplus 
of  births  over  deaths  in  1927  was  75,410;  the 
birth  rate,  about  21  7  The  surplus  in  Austria 
was  21,000;  the  birth  rate,  about  178.  In  the 
whole  of  Canada,  the  surplus  for  1921  was  about 
135,000;  the  rate,  between  29  and  30.  In  France 
in  the  same  year,  the  excess  of  births  was  1 17,000, 
and  the  birth  rate  was  18  10.  By  contiast,  the 
surplus  of  births  in  Germany  for  the  same  year 
was  nearly  700,000  and  the  rate  was  over  18.3. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  surplus  in  Kngland  and 
Wales  for  1922  was  294,000;  in  Scotland,  43,000; 
and  in  Ireland  (1021),  27,000.  The  birth  rate 
for  England  and  Wales  was  over  25;  that  of 
Scotland,  23;  and  that  of  Ireland,  over  24.  In 
Italy,  the  surplus  was  over  461,000,  the  birth 
rate,  about  28.  The  surplus  and  birth  rate 
signify  little  in  the  absence  of  data  coveiing  in- 
fant mortality,  which  commonly  varies  directly 
with  the  birth  late. 

The  general  birth  rate  of  the  United  States  for 
1022  was  227,  which  lepresented  quite  a  falling 
off  from  the  preceding  year,  when  it  was  24.3 
The  surplus  of  births  o\er  deaths  was  720,000. 
The  highest  birth  rate  was  in  Wyoming  cities 
with  344;  lowest,  in  ruial  Washington  (173). 
Japan  has  a  high  bnth  late,  about  35,  but  its  sur- 
plus was  not  correspondingly  large  in  comparison 
with  Get  many,  the  latter  had  almost  as  laige 
nn  excess,  with  a  much  lower  birth  rate.  The 
U.  S.  Buieau  of  the  Census  announced  in  1020 
that  for  the  birth-registration  area,  the  birth 
rate  for  1928  was  197,  as  compaied  with  207 
for  1027.  In  35  of  the  40  States  for  which 
figuies  for  the  two  yeais  aie  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table,  the  birth  rates,  were  lower 
in  1928,  as  compared  with  1927.  The  highest 
birth  rate  in  1928  (275  per  1000  population) 
is  shown  foi  Noith  Carolina  and  the  lowest 
(144)  is  for  Washington. 

Birth  Control.  Does  birth  control  tend  to 
lower  the  number  of  bnths  and  the  birth  rate? 
The  only  evidence  thus  far  is  supplied  by  Holland 
and  gives  a  negative  answei  In  1927  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  was  97,484  and  the  buth 
rate  231,  which  is  high  for  a  state  with  high 
civilization;  in  some  jears,  this  rate  was  even 
higher.  In  1916  it  was  31.  See  BIRTH  CON- 
TROL. 

VITAMIN,  or  VITAMINS  (also  VITAMINE). 
Since  their  discovery  in  1909,  the  vitamins  have 
nevei  been  isolated  Because  of  their  occurience 
111  yeast,  a  substance  long  reputed  to  have  medic- 
inal properties,  vitamin,  or  rather  yeast,  was 
urged  vigorously  by  yeast  manufacturers  as  a 
universal  panacea.  The  subject  of  vitamins  re- 
mains of  absorbing  interest  and  many  mono- 
graphs on  it  have  appeared.  Originally,  as  dis- 
cussed under  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION,  there  were 
three  of  these  bodies,  absence  of  any  one  of  which 
fiom  the  diet  was  known  to  entail  the  develop- 
ment of  a  so-called  deficiency  disease.  If  the 


water-soluble,  or  B,  vitamin  is  lacking,  the  dis- 
ease beriberi  develops;  and  if  the  fat-soluble,  or 
A,  vitamin  is  deficient,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the 
eyes  results.  Both  these  affections  are  little 
known  in  America  and  Europe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  C  vitamin  is  missing,  scurvy  develops; 
in  civilized,  temperate-zone  countries,  it  is  prone 
to  attack  young  children.  It  is,  however,  easily 
prevented  and  cured  by  the  use  of  fresh  fruits, 
fruit  juices,  and  tomatoes. 

It  was  learned  during  the  World  War  that 
famine  conditions  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
development  of  these  deficiency  diseases,  because 
the  cheapest  and  commonest  foods  usually  con- 
tain sufficient  vitamins;  the  only  real  danger  lies 
in  the  Uhc  of  a  monotonous  diet,  such  as  peeled 
rice  or  preserved  foods.  Depiivation  of  vitamins 
in  the  growing  child  would  in  theory  mean  death 
or  stunting,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  de- 
ficiency disease  actually  and  constantly  encount- 
ered is  infantile  scuivy.  The  oiiginal  number  of 
known  vitamins  has  recently  been  increased  by 
otheis,  the  absence  of  which  fiom  the  diet  may, 
perhaps,  in  conjunction  with  other  factors,  be'a 
cause  of  rickets.  (See  RICKETS  )  In  May,  1024, 
Prof.  Walter  H.  Eddy  of  Columbia  Uimeisity 
announced  the  isolation  in  pure  state  of  Vitamin 
D,  a  study  of  which  leveals  its  identity  with  a 
substance  known  as  Wildiei  'a  Bios,  a  soit  of  fore- 
runner of  the  vitamins,  which  dropped  out  of 
sight  after  their  discovery. 

Professoi  C.  Funk,  now  of  Warsaw,  the  discov- 
erer of  vitamins,  has  recently  summed  up  our 
present  knowledge  of  these  substances  in  an  ab- 
stract published  in  the  Revue  de  mtdccnne  for 
1928,  !No  5.  Vitamins  are  essential  to  the 
proper  growth  and  development  of  the  skeleton, 
as  shown  in  the  disease,  rickets.  The  word  "vita- 
min" was  evidently  formed  by  Funk  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  action  of  this  class  of  sub- 
stances to  certain  amines ,  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, he  prefers  to  teim  the  unti-iuchitic  vitamin 
a  vitasterin  because  of  the  similarity  of  action 
between  this  substance  and  ergosterm.  Vitamin 
D,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  vitasterin  E,  pre- 
sides o\er  the  calcification  and  harmonious 
growth  of  the  bones  and,  as  he  also  believes,  of 
the  teeth  as  well.  Funk  believes  that  some  of 
the  epidemic  and  endemic  maladies,  in  the  last 
analysis,  may  depend  on  some  defect  in  the  diet 
and  cites  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918-19, 
which  developed  when  the  woild  was  on  rations. 
Tuberculosis  and  leprosy  also  stand  in  some  rela- 
tionship to  defective  diet,  while  cancer,  diabetes, 
and  gout  result  from  overfeeding  Naturally, 
the  problem  is  a  complicated  one,  for  there  aie 
other  01  game  giowth  agents  besides  vitamins — 
certain  ainino-acids,  for  example;  there  must  be 
mineial  matter  for  skeletal  and  other  growth 
and,  finally,  the  internal  secretions,  or  hormones, 
also  stand  in  close  association  with  growth  and 
development. 

The  subject  is  in  a  transitional  stage  and  some 
of  the  statements  of  past  years  may  require  a 
radical  modification.  The  piesent  count  com- 
prises the  vitamins  A,  B,  C,  of  the  textbooks, 
with  the  addition  of  D,  which  is  associated  in 
some  way  with  the  disease  rickets,  and  E,  which 
is  concerned  only  in  reproduction  among  certain 
small  laboratory  animals.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  so-called  vitamin  X,  which  is  believed  to 
play  a  role,  through  its  absence,  in  the  genesis  of 
pellagra.  Naturally,  this  sort  of  innovation  will 
end  in  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  or  else  all  of  our 
knowledge  will  have  to  be  revised. 
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The  dictum  that  vitamins  are  formed  only  in 
the  plant  world  and  that  the  animal,  including 
man,  must  get  his  vitamins  either  fiom  the 
plants  themselves  or  from  animals  who  directly 
or  indirectly  subsist  on  plants,  seems  likely  to  be 
overthrown,  for  some  evidence  is  forthcoming 
that  animals  on  a  vitamin-free  diet  can  manufac- 
ture these  bodies  in  their  intestines  from  the 
sterile  food.  There  is  some  reason  for  the  belief 
that  pregnamt  women,  if  fed  on  a  vitamin-rich 
diet,  are  less  likely  to  abort  and  morl  likely  to 
bear  -well-developed  and  healthy  children.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  the  new-born  babe  has  a 
store  of  vitamins,  but  this  is  soon  lost  if  the 
nourishment  is  deficient  in  this  respect.  See 
DIET;  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION;  PELLAGRA;  RICKETS. 

VITTADINI,  FRANCO  (1884-  ).  An 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Pavia.  Having  re- 
ceived his  first  musical  instruction  in  his  native 
city  and  in  Lodi,  he  entered  the  Conservatorio 
Giuseppe  Verdi  in  Milan,  where  his  teachers  weie 
Andrcoh  (piano),  Balli  (harmony),  and  Ferroni 
(composition).  He  became  nioie  widely  known 
through  his  opera,  Amma  Allegro,  (Rome,  1921; 
New  Voik,  1923),  the  text  of  which  Illica  had 
oiigmally  written  for  Puccini  Nazareth  was 
brought  out  at  Monte  Carlo  (1926)  and  Segerto 
at  Milan  (1929).  Two  other  opeiaa,  Mare  di 
Tibcnadc  and  Sircnetta,  have  not  been  produced 
(1929).  He  also  wrote  a  considerable  amount  of 
church  music. 

VITTOBJA,  DUCA.  DELLA.  See  DIAZ,  AR- 
MANDO. 

VI VI  ANT,  ve'vya'ne',  REN£  ( 1 863-1 925 ). 
A  Frem-h  statesman  ( see  VOL.  XXTTT ) ,  who  was 
Prime  Minister  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Woild 
War.  He  resigned  in  October,  1915,  afterward 
becoming  Minister  of  Justice  in  Briand's  cabinet 
and  later  holding  the  same  office  under  Ilibot 
lie  visited  the  United  States  twice,  first  in  1917 
as  the  head  of  the  French  Commission  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  American  people  to 
help  m  the  War,  and  the  second  time  in  1921, 
when  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference in  Washington  Tn  1920  he  was  appointed 
Fienrh  delegate  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  spent  the  lant  years  of 
his  life,  from  June,  1923,  until  his  death  in  an 
asylum 

VLAMINCK,  MAURICE  DE  (1876-  ).  A 
French  lithographer,  illustrator,  and  painter  in 
water  colors.  His  works,  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
des  Independants  and  the  Salon  d'Automne,  arc 
considered  outstanding  examples  of  modern  ab- 
stract art.  He  populari7ed  the  Negro  art  re- 
vealed in  the  fetishes  of  Afiican  savages,  which 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  de\elop- 
mcnt  of  cubism.  See  PAINTING,  under  Fiance. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  See  EDUCA- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION.  See 
AGRICI  LTi'HAi,  EDUCATION. 

VOGLER,  ALBERT  (1877-  ).  A  German 
industrialist,  chairman  of  the  Ruhr  Steel  Trust. 
He  was  born  at  Borbeck  and  after  a  technical 
education  entered  business  life,  achieving  such 
success  that  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Ruhr  Steel  Trust,  one  of  Germany's  greatest  in- 
dustries. He  was  one  of  the  two  German  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  of  reparation  experts 
held  in  Paris  in  May,  1929,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Owen  D.  Young.  He  resigned  fiom  the 
committee  May  23,  1929,  on  the  ground  that  the 
compromise  reparations  figures  submitted  by  Mr. 
Young  were  beyond  Germany's  capacity  to  pay. 


VOLK,  DOUGLAS  (1858-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can painter  (see  VOL.  XXIII).  He  resigned  as 
an  instructor  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
in  1917.  He  painted  several  important  war  por- 
traits, including  those  of  General  Pershing, 
King  Albert,  and  Lloyd  George,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Washington  (1921).  In  1915-16  he  re- 
ceived the  Beck  Gold  Medal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  National 
Arts  Club,  New  York  City.  His  powerful  por- 
trait of  Lincoln  (1923)  was  acquired  by  the  Al- 
bright Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

VOLKELT,  f61'kelt,  JOHANNES  IMMANUEL 
(1848-  ).  A  Geiman  philosophical  writer 
(see  VOL.  XXIII ) .  He  published,  after  1914,  Ge- 
wissheit  und  Wahrheit  (1918);  Religion  und 
Schule  (1918);  Das  Asthetische  Bewusstsein 
(1920)  ;  Oefuhlsgewissheit  (1922)  ;  and  Phanom- 
enologie  und  Metaphysik  der  Zeit  (1925). 

VOLPI  DI  MISTJRATA,  GIUSEPPE,  COUNT 
(1877-  ).  An  Italian  statesman  and  finan- 
cier. After  the  Tripoli  War  between  Italy  and 
Turkey,  he  negotiated  the  peace  treaty,  he  was 
Governor  of  Tripohtania  for  four  years  (July, 
1921-July,  1925),  was  made  a  senator  in  1924, 
and  from  July  9,  1925,  to  1928,  he  was  Finance 
Minister  of  Italy.  His  policy  caused  a  successful 
period  of  financial  reconstruction,  with  a  return 
to  the  gold  standard  on  Dec.  21,  1927  (see  ITALY, 
Finance).  He  edited  La  rinattcita  delta  Tnpoli- 
tania  ( 1926)  ;  and  wrote  Italy's  Financial  Policy 
(1927)  and,  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
Bonaldo  Stringher,  The  Fmancial  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Italy  (1927). 

VOLSTEAD,  ANDREW  J.  (1800-  ).  An 
American  public  official,  born  in  Goodhue  County, 
Minn  ,  and  educated  at  St.  Olaf's  College  and 
Demi  ah  Institute.  In  1884  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  piacticed  law  at  Granite  Falls,  Minn. 
He  was  for  14  yeais  county  attorney  of  Yellow 
Medicine  County.  In  1903  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  ^as  successively  reelected  until 
1922.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Volstead  Act  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Amendment  (see  PROHIBITION)  and  also  of  the 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Maiketing  Act.  Since  1925 
he  has  been  legal  adviser  to  the  chief  of  the 
Northwestein  Dry  Enforcement  District. 

VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA.  A  Chris- 
tian philanthropic  organ izat urn,  founded  in  1896 
by  Geneial  and  Mrs  Ballingtoii  Booth.  The  so- 
ciety maintains  14  summer  camps,  and  over  60  in- 
stitutions for  social  woik  of  various  sorts.  While 
cooperating  with  evangelical  missions  in  many 
blanches  of  lelief  woik,  the  organization  makes 
an  especial  effort  to  aid  needy  women  under  the 
financial  caie  of  their  families.  Much  of  this 
work  is  earned  on  in  cities,  127  of  the  society's 
133  philanthropic  stations  being  in  urban  com- 
munities The  activities  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America  have  increased  in  the  past  few  years,  as 
indicated  by  the  following  statistics:  There 
were  26  Sunday  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1600,  in  1923,  and  80,  with  an  enrollment  of  9942, 
in  1928,  duiing  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
lodgings  given  fiee,  or  foi  work  or  nominal  fees, 
increased  from  440,057  to  454,267 ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  meals  provided  increased  from  1,250,178  to 
1,392,214.  Employment  was  found  for  32,244 
persons  in  1923,  and  for  45,824  in  1928  Every 
year,  the  society  distributes  food,  clothes,  and 
toys  to  the  poor  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
time;  during  1928,  80,840  families  were  visited, 
and  garments  given  to  14,068  persons,  shoes  to 
202,523,  and  holiday  dinners  to  137,791.  The 
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national  headquaiters  of  the  society  are  at  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  City.  General  Bal- 
lington  Booth  is  president. 

VORONOFF,  SERGE  (I860-  ).  A  French 
Burgeon  who  divides  with  Steinach  and  Lydston 
such  credit  as  lies  in  the  introduction  of  graft- 
ing the  sexual  glands  with  the  aim  of  rejuve- 
nating the  senile  and  presenile  invalid.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  visiting 
surgeon  to  the  Russian  Hospital  in  that  city.  He 
also  is  director  of  experimental  surgery  in  the 
physiological  station  of  the  College  de  France 
and  of  the  biological  laboratory  of  the  ficole  des 
Hautes  Etudes.  He  has  published  four  works  on 
gland  grafting:  Vivre;  fitudes  des  Moyens  de  Bel- 
ever  Vtntrgie  Vitale  (1920),  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Mine.  Voronoff ;  La  Glavde  Oemtalc  Male, 
in  collaboration  with  Retterer  (1921);  Greffes 
Testwulaires  (1923);  Quarante-trois  Girffes  du 
Singe  &  I'Homme  (1924)  ;  Btude  sur  la  vieillesftc 
et  le  ra)eumstsement  par  la  greffe  (1920)  ;  trans- 
lated into  English  as  fitudy  of  Old  Age  (192,r>), 
and  as  a  more  popular  work,  Ttie  Conquest  of  Life 
(1928).  See  SECRETIONS,  INTERNAL. 

VOBOSHILO  V,  KLTMENTTY  (1881-  ) .  A 
Russian  Communist  soldier,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Red  Army.  Born  of  a  poor  peasant  family 
and  a  metal  worker  by  trade,  he  joined  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  when  he  was  seventeen  years 
old.  He  served  in  the  Cxarist  armies  during  the 
World  War  and  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Budeny  cavalry  in  the 
campaigns  against  the  counter-revolutionary 
forces  of  Denikin  and  Baron  Wrangel.  In  1921 
he  suppressed  the  Kronstadt  revolt.  A  supporter 
of  Stalin  in  the  lattcr's  struggle  with  Trotsky, 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Red  Army  in  1925 


upon  the  death  of  General  Frunze,  successor  to 
Trotsky.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Political  Bureau  and  president  of  the 
Revolutionary  Military  Council  of  the  United 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

VOBSE,  MABY  HEATON  (MRS.  ROBERT  MINOR) 
(  ?-  )  .  An  American  author  born  in  New 
York  City  and  educated  m  Europe.  Her  most 
successful  book  was  The  Prestons  (1918),  pictur- 
ing American  family  life.  Her  other  woiks  in- 
clude- Th%  Breaking  In  of  a  Yachtsman's  Wife 
(1908);  The  Very  iMtle  Person  (1911);  The 
Autobiography  of  an  Elderly  Woman  (1911); 
The  Heart's  Country  (1913)  ;  I've  Come  to  $taij 
(1919);  Growing  Up  (1920);  Man  and  Steel 
(1921)  ;  Fraycar's  Fist  (1923)  ;  Passaic  (192(1)  , 
Seeond  Cabin  (1928). 

VBEULS,  VICTOR  (1870- 
composer,  born  at  Veiviers. 
first  education  at  the  music  school  of  his  native 
town,  then  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Li4ge, 
and  after  giaduation  continued  his  studies  m 
composition  as  a  private  pupil  of  d'Indy  in  Tans 
During  190(5-26  he  \vas  dnector  of  the  Conseiva- 
toiy  at  Luxemburg  As  a  composer,  he  con- 
tinues the  tradition  of  Cesar  Franck  II  is  pnn- 
cipal  woiks  are  two  operas,  Olivier  le  Simple 
(Biussels,  1922)  and  l!n  tionge  de  nuit  d'ete 
(Brussels,  1925)  ,  the  symphonic  poems  \Verlhert 
Jour  de  Fete  and  Cortege  heroique;  a  symphony, 
two  oveituien;  three  preludes;  two  suites;  two 
Pocmes,  for  Velio  and  oichestra;  two  Komanees, 
for  violin  and  oichestia,  fileqie,  for  flute  and  or- 
chestra; Pastorale,  for  clarinet  and  oichestra, 
Fantatsie,  for  hoiu  and  orchestra,  ^foreeau  de 
Concert,  for  tiumpet  and  orchestra;  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces;  songs  (  several  with  orchestra  ). 


).     A   Belgian 
He    received    his 


w 


W  ABASH  COLLEGE.     A  college  expressions  of  faith  in  our  modern  economic  or- 
for  men  at  Crawfoidsville,  Ind.,  der.     President    Hoover    made    the   maintenance 
founded    in    1832.     The   student  of   wage   levels   almost  his   first   concern   in   the 
enrollment  increased  from  329  in  series  of  industrial  conferences  he  called  follow  - 
1914  to  400  in  1927-28,  the  fac-  ing   the   stock   break;    the   response   he   received 
ulty  fiorn  Hi  to  29  members  in  from  all  industry  proved  the  acceptance  of  the 
1928-29.     The  volumes  in  the  library  increased  principle      Henry  Fold  was  the  fiist  to  take  ac- 
from  61,000  to  06,000,  endowment  fiom  $725,000  tioii   in    December,   1929,   when  he  announced   a 
to  $1,782,749,  and  income  to  $154,693  in  1927-28  general  leveling  of  wages  upward,  the  minimum 
A  new  curriculum,  based  on  the  plan  of  widest  wage  in  his  Ameiiean  and  Canadian  plants  he- 
possible    distribution    of    subjects    for    first    and  ing  raised  from  $6  to  $7  a  day      Mr    Edsel  Fold 
second   years  and  concentration  of   interest   for  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Octolter  pay 
the  third  and  fourth  yeais,  was  put  into  effect  roll    of    144,990    employees,    the    inciease    would 
in   the  autumn   of   1928,    and  a  chapel,   costing  amount  to  $19,500,000  a  year      That  American 
$150,000,    was    dedicated    in    December    of    the  industrialists  were  preaching  a  new  form  of  irn- 
same  year.     Piesiderit,  Louis  Bertiaui  Hopkins,  penalism  was  apparent  fiom  the  concern  of  such 
A  M  men  as  Edward  A.  Fileiie  and  Henry  Ford  with 

consuming    power.     Heretofore,    backwaid    peo- 


WADSWORTH,  JAMES  WOLCOTT,  JR    (1877- 
)       An      A  men  can      legislator       (see      VOL 


pies   wcie  exploited   on   the   basis  of  what  they 


XXIIT)       He   was  elected  to  the  United  States  could   produce,    the  new   canon   concerned    itself 

Senate  fiom  New  York  State  in  1914  and  was  le-  with  their  being  taught  to  consume  moie      Hence, 

elected  in  1920  for  the  teim  ending  1927      Tn  the  the  announcement  of  Henry  Fold,  in  the  spring 

Senate,  he  was  chairman  of  the  military  affairs  of  1929,  that  he  planned  to  establish  the  same 

committee  and  a  member  of  the  committees  on  level  of  leal  wages  foi   all  the  employees  in  his 

foreign  iclations,  libiaiy,  and  elections.     He  was  factories,    icgaidless   of  the   countiies   in    which 


defeated  for  reelection  in   1926 
WAGES. 


they  worked ,    and  when  the  League  of  Nations 

Nominal  wages  have  increased  reported  its  inability  to  supply  Mr  Kord  the 
markedly  in  all  countiies  since  1914,  whether  basic  wage  information  he  desired,  Mr  Filene 
comparison  is  based  on  wage  lates  or  actual  stepped  forwaid  with  an  offer  of  $25,000  to 
earnings  So  fai  as  can  he  detei mined  from  finance  such  studies  as  weie  nccessarv  The 
available  statistical  data,  the  relative  increase  figures  following  below  show  what  extraor- 
has  been  especially  great  in  the  case  of  wages  of  dinary  advances  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
unskilled  woikers*  and  has  made  their  remuner-  wise  of  the  woikinen  of  most  of  the  European 
ation  in  most  countries  more  nearly  like  that  of  countiies  befoie  their  commodity  or  real  dol- 
skilled  workers  than  before  the'Woild  War  lais  can  be  compaied  with  American  real  dol- 
Among  skilled  wfrikers,  there  has  been  consid-  lars 

erable  variation  in  the  rate  and  amount  of  in-  The  International  Laboi  Office,  in  order  to 
crease  in  wages,  the  increase  was  at  first  most  satisfy  the  prevailing  cuiiosity  concerning  the 
noticeable  in  the  wage  of  war  workers,  and  size  of  real  wages  in  vai  ions  countries,  made 
not  until  later  in  the  wages  of  those  in  the  such  a  comparative  study  for  January,  1928,  tak- 
building  and  other  trades  where  production  was  ing  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  repi esentative  of 

the  United  States      The  index  numbers  are  for 
real  wages.     The  examination  was  limited  to  a 
In  the  post-war  decade,  the  principle  of  high     few  trades,  ie,  building,  metal,  furniture,  print- 
wages  became  one  of  the  keystones  of  the  Aineri-    ing,  and  publishing,  and  the  price  data  were  hrn- 
can    economic    system      Foreign    observeis   were     ited  to  a  few  articles  of  food      The  figuies  are 
amazed  at  the  high   standards  of  living  of  the    necessarily  rough,  but  they  aie  of  value  for  corn- 
American  working  class  and  reported  that  Aineri-     paratne  purposes 

"     "  *  In  the  summer  of  1929,  the  International  La- 

bor Office  sought  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  in- 
quiry to  include  the  cost  of  commodities  other 
than  food  and  to  include  more  than  one  town  in 

stallment  selling  was  the  ability  of  the  American  each  country  The  result  was  the  preparation  of 
consuming  public  to  absorb  the  extraordinary  a  series  of  indexes  that  showed  the  lelationship 
amount  of  luxury  and  semi-luxury  cornmodi-  of  real  or  commodity  wages  a  little  more  accu- 
ties  being  placed  on  the  market.  The  earnest  rately  than  the  figures  cited  for  1928.  These 
efforts,  following  the  stock-market  collapse  of  index  figures  are  subject,  of  course,  to  important 
October,  1929,  of  industrialists  to  assure  a  high  reservations  The  commodities  consideied,  in 
level  of  wages,  was  one  of  the  most  salutary  addition  to  food,  include  soap,  fuel,  and  light. 

1G65 


not  actively  stinmlated  until   the  post-war   pe- 
liod 


can  working  populations  were  earning  anywheie 
fiom  twice  to  four  times  as  much,  in  buying 
j)owrer,  as  were  European  workers  Undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  stabilizing  effects  in  the  system  of  111- 
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There  have  not  been  included  the  following  basic 
necessities:  clothing,  housing,  house  furnishings. 

191;    France    (4)    53;    Great  Butain    (7)    100; 
Irish  Free  State    (3)    98;  Netherlands    (4)    95; 

Also,  the  calculations  include  only  the  wages  of 
a   few  categories   of  workers   confined   to   large 

Portugal  (1)  32,  Sweden  (3)  101.     In  Germany, 
the  post-war  period  has  seen  uses  in  the  wages 

cities  and  for  the  most  part  disregard  unskilled 

of  skilled  and   unskilled  woikers,   the  gains  of 

labor  and  casual  labor.     There  follow  these  in- 
dexes for  leal  wages  in  large  towns  in  June—July, 

the    latter    being    proportionately    greater    than 
those  of  the  former      The  following  indexes  show 

1929,  the  base  of  100  being  Great  Britain.     The 

the   hourly   wages    for   Geiman    skilled   woikors 

figures   in   parentheses   indicate  the   number   of 

for  the  post-wai  years    pre-wai,  100;  1921,  100; 

towns  in  each  country  covered.     Australia    (2) 

1925,  129;  1926,  138,  1927,  140;   1028,  157;  first 

143,  Austria   (3)  45;  Denmark   (1)   104;  Spain 

auarter  of  1929,  16*0      The  following  aie  the  in- 

(4)   45;    Estonia    (2)    41;    United   States    (10) 

dexes  foi  the  unskilled  workeis  in  (lermany.  pro- 

war,  100;  1924,  124,  1925,  150,   192G,  101;  1927, 

178;  1928,  193,  first  quartet   1929,  199      In  (*ei- 

TABLE  I 

maiiy,  since  1920,  theie  has  been  also  a  rise  111 

INDEX   NUMBERS   OP   WAGES    PER   HOUR,    1840 
TO   1926    (EXCLUSIVE   OF  AGRICULTURE) 
[Currency  ba*m  during  Civtl  War  period,  1913  —  100] 

real    wages.     The    following    indexes    show    the 
iiiciease   in   the   pin  chasing   power   of   the   Ger- 
man worker's  mark     Deeernbei  ,  192(>,  100;  June, 

Year                                 Index   Year                                 Index 
1840                                         33    1884                                         64 

1927,  1023;   Decembei,  1927,  1<KJ(>,  June,  192S, 

1841                         .                   34    1885       .                                     04 

1093,    December,   1928,    1108.     In   othei    words, 

1842                     .                     .5,5    3886                                           04 

since    1U20,    theie   has   been   u   if  am    oi    11    per 

' 

184IJ                                         33    1887                                         67 

1844                                         32    1888                  .                       67 
1845                                  .  .      33    ]889                               .           68 

cent/ 
The  U.   S.   Bureau  of   Laboi    Statistics   com- 

Ih4o                                          34    1890                                           69 
1847                                           34    1891                                           69 
1848                                           35    1892                                           09 

piled  a  seiies  of  index  numbeis  of  geneial  wage 
lates    (other  than  agriciiltuiul)    beginning  with 

1849                                           36    1893                                          09 

the   year    1840.     It   will    be    noticed    that,   with 

1850                ..     .                   35    1H94                                           67 

1913   as  a  basis,  wages  mounted  fairly  rapidly 

1851                                         34    1895                                         68 
1852                .                          35    1K9G                                          G9 

duiing  the   wai    period,   i  caching  then*  peak   in 

1853                                           35    1897                                          69 

1920.     Aftei    that   ycai,   theie   was  a   recession, 

1854             .                            37    1898                                         69 
1855    .                                       38    1899                                           70 

but    by     1920,    wages    had     become     stabilized 

1856                                            ,19     1900                                            73 
1857    .                                      JO    1901                                         74 

Taking  into  account  mei  eased  wage  lates  in 

1858                                         39    1902                                         77 

dollais  and  the  cost  of  living,  oigaiu/ed  labor  be- 

1859   .                                       39     1903                                           80 
1860                                           39    1901-                                           80 

tween  1913  and  1928  impioved  its  position  iioni 

1801            .                          .      40     1905                                            H2 

40  to  50  pei   cent      In   1027,  foi    example,  with 

1862                                           41     1900                          .                85 

the  index  foi  union  wages  at  251)  1)  and  the  index 

1803                                          44    1907                                           89 
1804                                          50    1908                                          89 

foi   the  cost  of  living  at  1727,  the  ichitive  pui- 

1805                              .           58    1909                                         90 

chasing  powei  of  wages  measuied  in  living  costs 

1800                                          61     1910                                          93 

was  150  J  oi  50  per  cent  gicutci   than  1!)J3      See 

18(57                                           03     1911                                           95 
1868                                          61     1912                                          97 

Table  TI.     Table  Til  pi  events  the  same  data  foi 

1809                                           66    J913                                        100 

the  entne  field  of  laboi,  both  oiganized  sind  un- 

1870                                           07     1914                                        102 

oiganized 

1871                                           68     1915                                        103 
1  872                                           69    1910                                        111 

These,  however,  are  houily  wages      What  about 

1873                                       69    1917             .                        128 

annual     wages?     What     about      incomes''     The 

1874                                         67    1918                                       162 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  1925,  indicated 

1875                                         67    1919                                       184 

1876                                         64    1920                                      234 

1877    .                                       01    1921                                        218 

1878                                            00     1922                                          208 

1879                                         59    192*                            .           217 

TABLE  IT 

J880                                           60    1924                                        223 
1881    .                                     62    1925                                       226 

COMPARISON  OF  CHANGES  IN  UNION  RATES  OF 

1882             .              '  '           63    1926                                      229 
1883                            ...      64 

WAGES  PER  HOLR  AND  IN   COST  OF  LIVING, 
l()07   to   1UU7H 
1913        100 

rh.uiBOH  in 

Index                                  Relatno     Pint  busing 

Numbers                            Purcbasinff    Po\\et  of 

INDEX      NUMBERS      OP      COMPARATIVE      REAL 

of  Union        Index              Po\vero1      Wages  as 

WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES,  JANUARY,  1928 

Rat  t'b        Numbers          Wages  as    Compared 

[London,   Januaiy,    1928  _-  100  J 

of  Wages       of  Cost        Measured  in  With  19  n 
Per  Houi     of  Living      Living  Costs    Per  rent 

General  average 

1907                  89  7                82  0  «             109  4              -j-    9  4 

index  numbers 

1908                 91  0               84  3  «             107  0             +79 

Based               With 

1909                 919                887"             10JG             +    '{  6 

City                                                    on  food          allowance 

1910                 94  4               93  0  «             101  5             -f    1  K 

only               for  rent 

1911                  90  0               92  0  "             104  3             +   4  3 

Philadelphia             192                   192 

1912                 976               976"             1000                    00 

Ottawa           .                                             162                   160 

1913               1000             1000                3000                    00 

Copenhagen    .                           .               109                    109 

1914               101  9              105  0                   980              —    1  1 

Dublin                                                         101                    110 

1915               102  8             105  1                  97  8             —   22 

London             .                                           100                   100 

1916               107  2             118.U                  90  b             —    9  4 

Stockholm                    ...          90                     89 

1917               1142             1424                  802             —198 

Amsterdam                                                   82                      82 

1918               1327             1744                  761              —239 

Berlin               .                                             66                     61 

1919               1545             1883                  820             —180 

Pans                                                           59 

1920               1990             2085                  954             —    4G 

Madiid                                                          55 

1921               2053             1773               1158             +  158 

Vienna                       '                                    47                     53 

1922               1931             1673                1154             +154 

Lodz                                                               47                     48 

1923               2106             1710                12.J  2             +232 

Brussels      .                                                  46                     49 

1924               228.1             170  7                13.  J  (>             +  33  6 

Rome                         .                    .45                     47 

1925               237  9             175  7                135  4             +35  4 

Warsaw                         ...                .44                     46 

1926               2503             1752                1429             +429 

Tullmn             .                                           40 

1927              2595            1727               1503            +603 

Lisbon                            f             f                 gQ 

<*  Food  onlv. 
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that  its  interests  were  not  to  lie  in  advancing 
real  wages ;  it  was  to  concern  itself  with  "higher 
social  wages,  for  wages  which  increase  as  meas- 
ured by  prices  and  productivity."  By  social 
wages  was  meant  an  opportunity  to  provide  for 
those  comforts  and  luxuries  which  the  middle 
class  already  possessed.  To  indicate  that  prog- 
ress in  this  diiection  had  been  but  slight,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  prepared  Table 
TV  based  on  statistics  furnished  by  the  U.  S. 
Census  Buieau. 

Kcverting  again  to  the  question  of  the  hourly 
wage  vmiiH  the  annual  wage,  it  is  possible  to 
find  interesting  differences.  In  New  York  City, 


TABLE 
1913  - 

1   III 

-  100 
Relative 

Changes  in 

Purchasing 

Purchasing 

General 

Index 

Power  of 

Power  as 

Index 

Numbers 

Wnges  us 

Compared 

of  Wildes 

of  Cost 

Measured  in 

With  1913. 

Pei  Hour 

of  Living 

Living  Costa 

Per  cent 

1007 

H9 

82  0 

108  5 

+    8.5 

1908 
1909 

89 
90 

84  ,-J 

88  7 

105  6 
101  5 

-f    5  b 
+    15 

1910 

93 

93  0 

1000 

00 

1911 

95 

92  0 

103  3 

+    3  3 

19113 

97 

97  0 

99  4 

—    0  6 

1913 

100 

100  0 

1000 

00 

19  H 

102 

103  0 

99  0 

—    1  0 

<)  j  5 

]  03 

105  1 

98  0 

—    2  0 

910 

111 

1  18  I 

93  8 

—    02 

917 

128 

142  4 

89  9 

-101 

918 

1  ()2 

171  4 

92  9 

—    7  1 

919 

181 

18S  3 

97  7 

—    2  3 

920 

234 

208  5 

112  2 

-1-122 

921 

218 

177  .1 

123  0 

-f  23  0 

9122 

208 

1  07  3 

124  3 

-f  24  3 

923 

217 

171  0 

1209 

+  209 

924 

22.J 

170  7 

130  6 

-j-30  6 

92r> 

220 

175  7 

128  6 

+  286 

1920 

221) 

175  2 

130  7 

+  307 
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TATiLK   IV 
YEARLY    WAGES    JN    MANUFArTFRING    INDUS- 

TRJES 
Industries  Money 

Year      Wages 
Mfff    industry  as  a  whole     1914      $    580 

1927         1..J01 

1914  802 

1927         1,60,4 

1914  500 

1927         1.220 

1914 

1927 

1914 

1927 

1914 

1927 


Automobiles 

Food  products 

Lumber 

Paper  and  printing 

Textiles 

Tobacco 


1914 
1927 


5  1  fi 
1,107 

055 
1,572 

449 
1,027 

435 

857 


Real 
\\  ages 
100 
1  35 
100 
120 
100 
1.10 
100 
129 
100 
144 
100 
138 
100 
118 


Social 
Wages 
100 
114 
100 
101 
100 
109 
100 
108 
100 
121 
100 
115 
100 
100 


where  the  hourly  wage  workers  in  the  building 
tiadcs  would  indicate  an  annual  income  of  $3080, 
the  actual  income  averaged  about  $1940  per  year 
bec.niHe  the  woikers  were  being  employed  on  the 
average  63  per  cent  of  the  time.  The  following 
data  were  prepared  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  (an  employers'  organization)  • 
The  average  annual  wage  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  business,  in  9  States,  runs  from  $1873 
in  New  York  State  down  to  $1115  in  Ohio;  in 
food  products,  the  wage  runs  from  $1700  in  New 
York  State  to  $933  in  Michigan;  m  the  metal  in- 
dustries, the  range  of  wages  was  from  $1015  in 
Ohio  to  $1357  in  New  Jersey;  in  the  paper  and 
pulp  industries  the  range  of  annual  wages  was 
from  $1(139  in  New  Jersey  to  $1272  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; in  leather  products,  the  range  was  from 
$1320  in  New  Jersey  to  $963  in  Pennsylvania;  in 
textiles,  the  range  was  from  $1722  in  New  Jersey 


to  $856  in  Michigan.  These  figures  were  for  the 
year  1928  and  prevailed  despite  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  minimum  budget  of  $2000  per 
year  for  an  average  family  of  five.  Against  this 
situation  was  to  be  placed  a  state  of  affairs 
(figures  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission)  in 
which  90  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
was  owned  by  13  per  cent  of  the  people;  in  which 
77  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  no  capital  at  all ; 
in  which  50  per  cent  of  the  national  income  went 
to  capital  (unearned)  ;  in  which  the  average 
wage  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  $1280.  Jt 
was  apparent  to  many  people  in  the  spring  of 
1929  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  shield  of 
the  much-heralded  prosperity;  and  even  so  con- 
servative an  economist  as  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
was  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  were  living  on 
the  brink  of  poverty. 

New  light  was  thrown  on  the  complicated  ques- 
tion of  the  earning  power  of  the  American  fac- 
tory worker  during  the  twentieth  century  as  a 
result  of  the  scholarly  reseaichcs  of  Paul  F. 
Brissenden,  whose  study  Earnings  of  Factory 
Workers,  1899  to  1921  was  published  as  a  Census 
Mouogiaph  late  in  1929.  The  work  rested  upon 
the  official  returns  of  the  quinquennial  and  bien- 
nial censuses  of  manufactures  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  and  sought  to  give  answer  to 
the  following  questions-  What  have  been  the  rel- 
ative fluctuations  in  per-capita  earnings  of  man- 
ufacturing wage  earners  duiing  the  twentieth 
century?  What  have  been  their  per-capita 
amounts  of  earnings?  What  has  been  the  degree 
of  change  that  has  taken  place  since  1899  in  the 
variability  of  earnings? 

The  size  of  this  wage-earning  group  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures:  in  1899 
there  were  4,712,703  wage  earneis  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  factories  of  the  country,  in  1904  the 
number  was  5,362,017;  in  1914  the  number  was 
6,890,190;  in  1921  it  was  6,940,570,  in  1923 
it  was  8,778,156,  in  1925  it  was  8,384,261;  in 
1927  it  was  8,351,257.  Since  1899  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  very  nearly  doubled. 
Mr.  Brissenden's  analyses  concern  themselves 
with  the  reported  earnings  of  from  75  to  68  per 
cent  of  these  workers  for  the  duTeient  census 
years  studied. 

The  following  figures  give  the  final  results 
for  all  industries.  The  figures  are  the  estimates 
of  actual  money  earnings  derived  from  the  aver- 
age wages  as  recorded  in  the  various  censuses; 
189&— $446;  1900— $449;  1901— $471;  1902— 
$497;  1903— $498;  1904— $-183;  1905— $536; 
1906— $568;  1907— $579;  1908-— $496;  1909— 
$557;  1910— $559;  J  911— $534;  1012— $.592; 
1913— $617;  1914— $576,  11115— $608;  1916— 
$768,  1917— $860;  1018— $1104;  1919— $1212; 
1920— $1488;  1021— $1047;  1922— $1171;  1923 
—$1317;  1924— $1310;  1925— $1402;  1926— 
$1436,  1927—W73.  The  following  figures  give 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  earnings  in 
terms  of  1914  dollars.  1899— $603;  1900— $591 ; 
1901— $604;  1902 — $621;  1903 — $593;  1904 — 
$582;  1905— $646;  1906— $660;  1907— $636; 
1908— $570,  1909— $640;  1910— $608;  1911  — 
$562;  1912— $617;  1913— $623;  1914— $576; 
1915— $620,  1916— $718;  l»l7-^$667;  1018— 
$703;  1919—^677;  1920— $726;  1921— $595; 
1922— $705;  1923—4830;  1924— $776;  1925— 
$825;  1926— $830;  1927— $805. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that,  for  the 
15  years  preceding  1914,  the  Ameiican  wage 
earner  made  no  gams  in  real  wages.  What  ad- 
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vances  there  were  in  single  years  apparently  were 
soon  canceled  out  by  the  declines  of  others,  BO 
that  for  the  first  half  of  the  period  under  study, 
there  was  no  progress.  The  years  of  the  War 
and  the  post-war  period  tell  different  stories.  Ex- 
cept for  the  year  1921,  real  wages  were  higher  in 
every  year  than  those  of  1899.  The  gains  be- 
tween 1914  and  1927  were  at  the  late  of  nearly 
4  per  cent  a  year.  Mr.  Bnssenden's  conclusion 
at  this  point  is:  "It  seems  quite  certain  that  the 
manufacturing  wage  earner  has  achieved  perma- 
nently higher  levels  of  real  wages.  History  prob- 
ably will  record  the  last  decade  as  the  one  to  wit- 
ness quite  unprecedented  gains  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  wage  earners." 

Individual  industries  show  somewhat  different 
stones.  For  the  following  12  industries,  the 
records  were  available  for  the  whole  period:  au- 
tomobiles; iron  and  steel;  steam  railway  cars; 
paper  and  wood  pulp;  tobacco,  cigars,  and  ciga- 
rettes ;  tanned  leather ;  wool ;  cotton  ,  silk ;  knit , 
goods;  men's  clothing;  boots  and  shoes.  All  of 
these  with  the  single  exception  of  the  silk  indus- 
try showed  gains  in  purchasing  power-  from 
1922  to  1923,  following  the  slump  of  1921.  Most 
of  them  reached  new  levels  in  1923.  The  to- 
bacco industry,  however,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  real  wages  for  the  whole  29  years  never  got 
higher  than  those  in  1899.  All  of  the  12  indus- 
tries except  automobiles  sutfeied  losses  in  real 
earnings  from  1923  to  1924..  In  the  woolen  in- 
dustry, real  wages  never  once  declined  below  the 
figure  for  1899.  However,  this  was  a  low -wage 
industry;  in  1899,  for  example,  its  average  wage 
was  a  gwod  deal  below  that  oi  any  of  the  other 
12  industiies  discussed. 

The  iiguies  that  follow  give  the  purchasing 
power  (at  1914  dollars)  of  manufacturing  labor 
incomes  (for  males  only),  per  capita,  m  the 
United  States  for  all  industries  combined  and 
for  each  of  the  above  12  selected  industries  for 
the  years  1899,  1914,  and  1927;  all  industries, 
$603,  $.576,  $805;  woolen  goods,  $414,  $477,  $000; 
cotton  manufactures,  $495,  $497,  $613;  silk 
goods,  $528,  $(563,  $924;  knit  goods,  $528,  $532, 
$723,  men's  clothing,  $750,  $743,  $930;  boots 
and  shoes,  $742  $695,  $795;  automobiles,  $688, 
$737,  $936,  iron  and  steel,  $770,  $673,  $1016; 
steam  railioad  cars,  $493,  $535,  $761  ;  paper  and 
wood  pulp,  $004,  $615,  $835;  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
cigarettes,  $596,  $529,  $578,  tanned  leather, 
$577,  $532,  $645. 

Finally,  we  present  the  following  figures  to 
show  changes  in  the  purchasing  powei  of  manu- 
facturing labor  incomes,  per  capita,  by  States, 
for  the  years  1899  and  1923.  North  Carolina, 
$247,  $436;  Michigan,  $577,  $991;  Oklahoma, 
$504,  $814;  South  Caiolina,  $249,  $401;  West 
Virginia,  $531,  $834;  Alabama,  $409,  $591  ;  Vir- 
ginia, $432,  $620;  Ohio,  $632,  $904;  District  of 
Columbia,  $607,  $862;  Kentucky,  $489,  $689; 
United  States,  $603,  $839;  Maryland,  $493, 
$679;  Indiana,  $622,  $844;  New  Jersey,  $622, 
$843 ;  Maine,  $507,  $685 ;  Iowa,  $570,  $763 ;  Wy- 
oming, $947,  $1259;  Illinois,  $678,  $904;  New 
York,  $615,  $818;  North  Dakota,  $670,  $882; 
Wisconsin,  $589,  $780;  Georgia,  $316,  $414; 
Pennsylvania,  $627,  $824;  Oregon,  $677,  $877; 
Connecticut,  $631,  $821;  Delaware,  $550,  $711; 
California,  $750,  $971;  Tennessee,  $427,  $539; 
Vermont,  $522,  $655;  Rhode  Island,  $543,  $678; 
New  Hampshire,  $522,  $646;  Idaho,  $818,  $1017; 
Arkansas,  $388,  $480;  Florida,  $474,  $580;  Kan- 
sas, $636,  $767;  Nebraska,  $641,  $773;  Minne- 
sota, $647,  $782;  Massachusetts,  $584,  $704; 


Washington,  $793,  $960;  Missouri,  $011,  $731; 
Texas,  $561,  $648;  Mississippi,  $401,  $467;  Lou- 
isiana, $485,  $555;  New  Mexico,  $673,  $772; 
Utah,  $676,  $764;  Nevada,  $1018,  $1133;  South 
Dakota,  $704,  $753;  Colorado,  $870,  $878;  Mon- 
tana, $1005,  $955;  Arizona,  $1007,  $902. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  largest  increases  in 
real  earnings  have  occurred  in  States  which  in 
1899  had  levels  of  average  earnings  that  were 
very  low.  Note  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  compare  their  1899  real  wages  with  the 
average  for  the  whole  country.  It  will  be  seen, 
too,  that  Michigan  and  Ohio  among  the  indus- 
trial States  were  the  only  ones  to  show  increases 
of  real  earnings  of  more  than  40  per  cent  over 
the  25-year  period.  During  the  period  1899- 
1914  (ifcines  not  shown  here),  23  of  the  States 
showed  declines  in  per  capita  earnings.  By  con- 
tiast,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  all  of 
the  States  showed  gains  in  per  capita  earn- 
ings for  the  peiiod  1914-1923,  the  increases  rang- 
ing fioni  4  per  cent  in  ^ri/ona  to  47  per  cent 
in  North  Carolina.  The  following  inci  eases 
for  the  same  post-war  period  were  to  be  found 
in  the  leading  industrial  States;  New  Jersey, 
50  per  cent;  Illinois,  32  per  cent;  New  York, 
43  per  cent;  Connecticut,  50  per  cent;  Cal- 
if oi  ma,  26  per  cent;  Ohio,  41  per  cent;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 33  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  44  per 
cent. 

These  studies  in  real  wages  show  that  the 
American  manufacturing  wage  eainer  was  receiv- 
ing moie  for  his  labor  in  the  post-war  period  than 
at  any  time  before  in  American  history.  The 
sue  of  his  earned  income  also  demonstrates  how 
pitifully  small  these  earnings  aie.  Even  if  an 
additional  10  per  cent  should  be  added  to  his 
wage  to  include  the  eainings  of  members  of  his 
family  and  mooine  from  lent,  still  the  total 
would  be  a  long  way  from  the  hypothetical 
$2000  needed  by  the  aveiage  American  family 
to  provide  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  One 
of  the  ironies  of  the  situation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  this  $2000  standaid  budget  is  em- 
ployed by  welfare  societies  in  their  ministiations 
of  dependent  families,  economically  independent 
families,  not  dependent  upon  charity,  are  ex- 
pected to  live  on  much  less.  The  indiisttialists, 
who  siippoit  the  family  welfaie  societies  and 
theiefoie  gi\e  tacit  consent  at  least  to  the  use 
of  the  standard  budgets  for  dependents,  are  the 
veiy  ones  who  expect  their  workers  to  subsist  on 
smaller  budgets.  Other  economists,  whose  woik 
has  helped  to  clarify  the  real  wage  situation,  aie 
I.  M.  Rubinow,  Pa  ul  H.  Douglas,  Willford  I. 
King,  and  Leo  Wolman.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  Middh-town  (by  the  Lynds),  that  remarkable 
sociological  record  of  the  life  of  a  typical  post- 
war American  community,  where  actual  inquiries 
have  elicited  a  wage  situation  not  unlike  the 
facts  presented  above. 

WAGNEB,  ROBERT  FERDINAND  (1877-  ). 
A  United  States  Senator.  He  was  born  at  Nas- 
tatten,  Province  of  Hessen,  Germany,  and  re- 
moved to  the  United  States  in  childhood.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (1898),  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from 
the  New  Yoik  Law  School  in  1900,  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City.  A  member 
of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1905-08  and  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1909-18,  with  an  interval  as 
lieutenant  governor  in  1914,  he  became  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  1919.  He 
resigned  from  the  bench  to  take  the  United  States 
Senate  seat  to  which  he  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
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crat  in  1926  for  the  tcnn  ending  in  1093.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate  committees  on  banking 
and  currency,  foreign  relations,  interstate  com- 
merce, and  public  lands. 

WAGNER,  vUg'ner,  SIEGFRIED  (1869-  ). 
A  distinguished  German  composer  and  conductor 
(see  VOL.  XXIII).  In  1923  he  made  a  tour  of 
Europe  to  collect  funds  for  the  renovation  of  the 
Bayreuth  theatre,  and  for  the  same  purpose  he 
visited  the  United  States  in  1924,  when  he  was 
heard  at  his  American  de*but  as  guest-conductor 
of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  (Jan.  31) 
and  later  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  and  Baltimore. 
These  tours  were  so  successful,  that  the  famous 
festivals  were  resumed  in  the  summer  of  1924, 
after  an  interruption  of  10  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, advanced  age  and  the  precarious  state  of 
her  health  had  compelled  Cosima  Wagner,  the 
master's  widow,  to  relinquish  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  festival,  which  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  son  His  list  of  compositions  is 
completed  by  an  oichestral  scherzo,  l/nd  wcnn 
die  Welt  voJl  Teufel  war;  and  the  operas,  An 
allcm  ist  Hutchen  schuld  (Stuttgart,  1917), 
fichu  arzschnancnrcich  (Karlsruhe,  1918),  Son- 
nenflammen  (Darmstadt,  1918),  Der  Kchmied 
von  Afanenburg  (Rostock,  1923),  Dcr  Fnedens* 
en  gel  (Karlsruhe,  1926*).  The  following  operas 
aie  completed,  but  have  not  yet  been  per  formed 
Dcr  J/aidekumg ;  Rainulf  und  Adelasia  ,  Ihe  hei- 
lige  Lindc,  and  Wahnopfer.  In  1922  he  pub- 
lished his  memoirs  under  the  title  Emnncrungen 
Consult  Wahnfned,  by  R.  du  Moulin-Eckart 
(Leipzig,  1925)  and  Siegfried  Wagner,  by 
0  Daube  (Munich,  1925). 

WAGNER  VON  JAUREGG,  JULIUS  (1857- 
).  An  Austrian  psychiatrist  whpHe  malar- 
ial inoculation  treatment  of  paresis,  introduced 
in  1917,  has  been  the  means  of  rut  ing  about  30 
per  cent  of  all  patients  treated  The  disease  was 
previously  rapidly  fatal.  For  this  triumph,  he 
was  awaided  the  Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  for 
1920-27.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
the  University  of  Vienna  in  1881  and  after  teach- 
ing psychiatry  there  was  made  full  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  neurology  in  1902  For  many 
years,  he  was  director  of  the  insane  asylum  at 
Troppau.  His  valuable  work  has  been  published 
by  his  assistants.  He  also  acquired  some  renown 
for  his  campaign  against  endemic  goitre  in  Sty- 
ria,  obtaining  good  results  from  thyroid  medica- 
tion 

WAGSTAFF,  BLANCHE  SHOEMAKER  (1888- 
).  An  American  authoi,  born  in  New  York 
City,  and  educated  at  the  Brearley  School  and 
MISH  S pence's  School  in  New  York  During  the 
World  War,  she  acted  as  chaiiman  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Service  League  Her  writings  in- 
clude Songs  of  Youth,  poems  (1900)  ;  Woven  of 
Dreams,  poems  (1907)  ;  Atys  (1909)  ,  Alccstis,  a 
f*reek  drama  staged  at  the  Hudson  Theatre  in 
New  York  City  (1911)  ;  Ens,  a  drama  (1913)  ; 
Narcissus  (1917);  Book  of  Love  (1917);  Quiet 
Waters  (1921);  A  Stranger's  Sojourn  (1920); 
Bob  the  Spaniel  (1927). 

WAHABITES.    See     ARABIA;     PAN-ISLAM- 
ISM 

WAHL,  val,  ADALBERT  KMTL  AUGUST  (1871- 
).  A  German  historian  (see  VOL.  XXIII). 
He  published  Beitragc  ziir  Gcschichte  der  Kon- 
jlitttszcit  (1914);  Von  Bismarck  der  Sielziger 
Jahre  (1920),  Zwisehen  den  Knegen  (1923)  ; 
Der  volkwehe  Gedanke  (1924) ;  and  Deutsche  Ge- 
schichte von  der  Reichsgrundung  bis  zum  Wclt- 
krieg  (1926). 


WAIUNG  WALL.  See  PALESTINE,  under 
History. 

WALDSTEIN,  SIR  CHARLES.  See  WALSTON 
(Waldstein),  SIR  CHARLES. 

WALES.     See  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WALES,  ARCHBISHOP  OF.  See  EDWABDS, 
MOST  REV  ALFRED  GEORGE. 

WALES,  PRINCE  OF.  See  EDWARD  (ALBEBI 
CHRISTIAN  GEORGE  ANDREW  PATRICK  DAVID). 

WALKER,  STUART  (  ?-  ) .  An  American 
playwright,  boin  at  Augusta,  Ky.,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  play 
reader,  actor,  and  stage  mauagci  for  David  Bel- 
asco  (1909-14)  and  in  1914  became  stage  direc- 
tor for  Jessie  Bonstclle.  He  became  an  independ- 
ent producer  in  1915  and  directed  the  Repertory 
Company  in  Indianapolis  from  1917  to  1923  and 
the  Repertory  Theatie  in  Cincinnati,  1922-23. 
He  waa  the  origiator  of  the  Portmanteau  Theatre 
and  wrote  Portmanteau  Plays  (The  Tnmplet, 
Nevertheless,  The  Medicine  Show,  Six  Who  Pass 
While  the  Lentils  Boil,  1917),  and  More  Port- 
manteau, Plays  (The  Lady  of  the  Weeping  Wil- 
low Tree,  The  \  enj  Naked  Boy,  Jonathan  Makes  a 
Wish,  1919);  Fire  Flights  lip  (1922);  The 
King's  Great  Aunt  Rits  on  Ihe  Floor  (1923). 

WALKER,  WILLIAM  HULTZ  (18G9-1923). 
An  American  chemist  (see  VOL.  XXIII).  He 
was  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  National  Aimy  dur- 
ing the  Woild  War,  chief  of  the  Chemical  Service 
Section,  and  later  a  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
chaige  of  the  das  Offense  Division.  In  1919  he 
was  awaided  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

WALLACE,  HENRY  CANTWELL  (18G6-1924). 
An  Ameiican  public  oflicial,  born  at  Rock  Island, 
111  ,  and  educated  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  He  engaged  in  farming  in  Iowa 
fiom  1887  to  1891,  taught  foi  a  while  in  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  was  associated 
editorially  with  The  Creamery  Gazette,  Farm 
and  Dairy  (1893-93),  and  Wallace's  Farmer 
(1895-1924).  In  1921  President  Hauling  ap- 
pointed him  Secretary  of  Agriculture  His  work 
in  the  department  was  considered  highly  satis- 
f  actoi  y 

WALLACHIA.     See  RUMANIA. 

WALLIN,  (J(oiiN)  E(DWARD)  WALLACE 
( 1 870-  ) .  An  American  psychologist,  born 
in  Page  County,  Iowa,  and  educated  at  Yale  Uni- 
veisity  He  began  teaching  psychology  at  Clark 
University  in  1901,  went  to  the  University  of 
Michigan' in  1902,  and  from  1903  to  1900  was 
demonstiator  in  experimental  psychology  at 
Pnnceton  University  lie  had  pi  of essorslnps  in 
seveial  normal  schools  and  in  1921  he  was  made 
diiector  of  the  bureau  of  special  education  at  Mi- 
ami University  His  writings  include.  Re- 
search s  on  th e '  7<Vi  i/th m  of  Speech  (1902);  Op- 
tical JUusttona  of  Rci  crsiblc  Peispcctive  (1905)  ; 
Eatperi mental  Kindles  of  Mental  Defectives 
(1912)  ;  The  Mental  Health  of  the  School  Child 
(1014)  ,  Measurement  of  Mental  Traits  in  Nor- 
mal and  Epileptic  School  Children  (1923);  The 
Education  of  Handicapped  Children  (1924); 
Fttudieft  of  Mental  Defects  and  Handicaps 
(1925),  Clinical  and  Abnormal  Psychology 
(1927). 

WALPOLE,  HUGH  (SEYMOUR)  (1884-  ). 
An  English  novelist  (see  VOL.  XX11I).  He 
seived  with  the  Russian  Red  Cross  during  1914- 
16,  and  became  a  commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empne  (1918),  and  holder  of  the  Georg- 
ian Medal.  His  later  publications  include-  The 
Golden  Scarecrow  (1915);  The  Dark  Forest 
(1916)  ;  Joseph  Conrad  (1910) ;  The  Green  Mir- 
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ror  ( 191 8 ) ;  The  Secret  City,  which  won  the  Tait 
Black  Prize  (1919);  Jeremy  (1919);  The  Cap- 
tives (1920);  The  Thirteen  Travellers  (1921); 
The  Young  Enchanted  (1922)5  The  Cathedral 
(1922);  Jeremy  and  Hamlet  (1923);  The  Old 
Ladies  (1924);  Portrait  of  a  Man  With  Red 
Hair  (1925)  ;  The  English  Novel  (Rede  Lecture, 
1926)  ;  Uarmer  John  (1920)  ;  These  Diversions: 
Keadiu  </  ( 1 926 )  ;  Jere m  y  a  t  Crale  ( 1 927 ) ; 
Wintersmoon  (1928);  The  Silver  Thorn,  short 
stories  (1928)  ;  Book  of  Stories  (1928)  ;  Anthony 
Trollope  (English  Men  of  Letters,  New  Series, 
1928)  ;  and  Jfans  Frost  (1929).  Consult  Tradi- 
tion and  Hugh  Walpole,  by  Clernence  Dane 
(1929). 

WALSH,  DAVID  IGNATIUS  (1872-  ).  A 
United  States  Senator,  who  was  born  at  Leomin- 
ster,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  Mass.  (1893),  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  from  the  Boston  University  Law  School  in 
1897.  He  was  twice  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
Massachusetts  House,  where  he  was  the  author 
of  laws  regulating  the  State's  employment  of 
labor.  In  1913  he  became  lieutenant  governor 
and  in  1914  governor,  serving  two  years.  He 
was  delegate-at-large  to  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions  from  1012  to  1928,  inclusive,  and  was 
delegate-at-large  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1017-18.  He  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1918  for  the  term 
ending  in  1025,  but  was  defeated  for  reelection. 
He  was  again  elected,  to  fill  an  unexpired  term, 
in  1020,  and  in  1928  was  reelected  for  the  term 
ending  in  10,35.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
committees  on  education  and  labor,  finance, 
naval  affairs,  printing,  and  public  buildings  and 
grounds. 

WALSH,  JAMES  JOSEPH  (1805-  ).  An 
American  physician  and  author  (see  VOL. 
XXTII).  Dr.  Walsh  has  written  a  number  of 
books  since  the  Woild  War  on  his  favorite  sub- 
jects of  medical  histoiy  and  biography,  psycho- 
therapy, and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  scientists.  These  comprise  Health 
through  Will  Power  (1010)  ;  History  of  Medicine 
in  \cw  York  (1910)  ,  Alcdurral  Medicine  (1020)  ; 
Religion  and  Health  (1020);  Cures:  the  Story 
of  Cures  that  Fail  (1923);  Eating  and  Health 
(1925);  Spiiitualism  a  Fake  (1925),  Laughter 
and  Health  (1027). 

WALSH,  TTIOMAS  JAMES  (1850-  ).  A 
United  States  Senator  (sec  VOL.  XXIII).  lie 
was  reelected  fiom  Montana  for  the  terms  1919- 
31  and  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  1024  As  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  committee  on  public  lands, 
Senator  Walsh  conducted  a  searching  investiga- 
tion of  government  oil-land  leases  in  1924  He 
also  had  been  active  as  a  member  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee. 

WALSH,  THOMAS  JOSEPH  (1873-  ).  An 
American  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  born  at  Park- 
er's Landing,  Butler  Co.,  Pa  He  studied  at  the 
College  and  Seminary  of  St.  Bonaventure  and  in 
Rome,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  1000.  He  served  as  assistant  di- 
rector at  St  Joseph's  Cathedral  in  Buffalo  until 
1900,  arid  fiom  that  year  until  1015  he  was  priv- 
ate secretary  to  Bishops  Quigley  and  Colton.  He 
also  acted  as  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  From 
1015  to  1918,  he  was  director  of  St.  Joseph's  old 
Cathedral  in  Buffalo  He  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Trenton,  N.  J  ,  in  1918  and 
transferred  from  Trenton  to  the  Newark  Diocese 
in  1928. 


(WALDSTEIN),  SIB  CHARLES 
(1856-1927).  A  British  archaeologist.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City  and  studied  at  Columbia 
and  Heidelberg.  At  Cambridge  University,  he 
was  director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  ( 1 883- 
89)  and  reader  in  classical  archaeology  (1883- 
1907).  From  1805  to  1901,  and  again  from  1904 
to  1911,  he  was  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  in 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  acted  as  director 
of  the  American  Archaeological  School  at  Athens 
from  1889  to  1893  and  conducted  several  impor- 
tant excavations,  including  the  site  of  ancient 
Platam  (1889-93),  Eretria  (the  tomb  of  Aris- 
totle), in  1891,  and  the  Heraion  of  Argos  (1892- 
95).  His  publications  include,  The  Study  of  Art 
in  Universities  (1895);  Expansion  of  Western 
Ideals  and  the  World's  I'eaec  ( 1890 )  ;  The  Jcunsh 
Question  (1899);  Hcrculaneum  (1908);  Greek 
Sculpture  and  Modern  Art  (1914)  ;  Anstodemoc- 
racy  (1910);  What  tier  many  in  Fighting  For 
(1917);  Patriotism,  National  and  International 
(1917);  The  Nest  War  (1918);  The  English- 
Speaking  Brotherhood  and  tlie  League  of  Nations 
(1919)  ;  Alcamcnes  and  the  Establishment  of  the 
Classical  Type  in  Greek  Art  (1920). 

WALTER,  BRUNO  (1870-  ).  A  German 
conductor,  bom  in  Berlin.  He  was  trained  at 
Stern's  Conserv  atory,  where  his  teachers  were 
Ehilich,  Bussler,  and  Radecke.  After  short  pe- 
riods as  conductor  in  Cologne,  Hamburg,  Bies- 
lau,  Presbmg,  Kiga,  and  Berlin,  he  rose  rapidly 
to  a  position  of  preeminence  through  his  bril- 
liant work  at  the  Hofoper  in  Vienna  (1901-13). 
In  1914-22  he  was  Hofkapellmeister  and  Gen- 
eralmussikdirektor  in  Munich,  succeeding  Felix 
Mottl.  He  made  extensive  touis  a<*  a  guest -con- 
ductor and  in  1023  visited  the  Dinted  States, 
where  his  appeal ances  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Soriety  and  the  Boston,  Minneapolis,  and 
Detroit  Symphony  orchestras  made  a  profound 
impression.  During  1025-20  he  was  general  rnu 
sical  director  of  the  Deutschcs  Opeinhaus  in 
Charlottenburg  (Beilin).  Since  1924  he  has 
been  the  regular  conductor  of  the  German  operas 
at  Covent  Garden.  His  compositions  include  two 
symphonies,  Das  Siegesfent,  lor  boh,  chorus,  and 
orchestra;  a  piano  quintet;  a  piano  trio;  a 
string  quartet ;  and  a  violin  sonata 

WANAMAKER,  (LEWIS)  RODMAN  (1803- 
1928).  An  Ameiican  merchant,  son  of  John 
Wanamaker,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  grad- 
uated fiom  Punceton  in  188(5,  and  became  asso- 
ciated in  business  with  his  father  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  John  Wanamaker  stores  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  He  was  resident  manager  in 
Paris  for  10  years  Foi  several  yeais,  he  was 
consul  general  at  Philadelphia  for  Paraguay  and 
other  South  American  countries.  He  financed 
three  expeditions  to  the  West  to  study  Indian 
life  and  presented  their  collections  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  He  also  gave  an  ait  col- 
lection to  Princeton  University.  During  the 
World  War,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  mayor's 
committee  in  New  York  to  welcome  homecoming 
troops.  Following  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1922,  he  became  head  of  the  Wanamaker  business. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  was  a  leader  in  numerous  civic 
and  philanthropic  movements  He  presented  to 
New  York  the  perpetually  burning  light  and 
altar  of  liberty,  in  Madison  Square,  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  American  dead  in  the  World  War. 
In  his  later  years,  he  devoted  much  time  and 
money  to  the  advancement  of  aviation.  He  re- 
ceived decorations  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Venezuela. 
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WARD,  HENRY  BALDWIN  (1865-  ).  An 
American  zoologist,  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  ed- 
ucated at  Williams  College  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  at  Gottingen,  Freiburg,  and  Leipzig. 
After  teaching  science  in  Troy  (1885-88),  he 
was  instructor  in  zoology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  (1893)  ;  associate  professor  and  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  (1892-1909)  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  and  dean  of  the  college  of  medicine 
there  (1902-09);  and  professor  (since  1909)  at 
the  Univeisity  of  Illinois  His  research  work 
\\as  in  connection  with  the  Michigan  Fish  Com- 
mission, the  biological  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Alaska  salmon  investigations,  and  studies 
on  paiasites  of  man  and  the  lower  animals 
He  published  Fresh  Water  Biology,  with  Whipple 
(1917),  and  founded  and  was  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Pansitoloqy 

WABD,  JAMES  (1843-1925).  A  British  phi- 
losophei  and  psychologist  (see  VOL  XXIII). 
His  Psifcfwloqiral  Principles  was  published  in 
1918  It  contains  a  systematic  exposition  of 
mental  life  fiom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Act 
school  The  mind  is  defined  as  a  "continuum 
of  presentations"  In  1920  an  honorary  LL  D. 
fiom  Cumbndgt"  was  added  to  his  long  list  of  de- 
grees In  1922  ProiesMor  Ward  published  his 
exhaustive  Study  of  Kant. 

WABD,  HT  HON  SIR  JOSEPH  (GEORGE), 
FIRST  BAUONET  (18r>fi-  )  A  Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  born  at  Melbourne,  and  educated  pri- 
vately At  30  ho  was  elected  to  Pail  lament  as 
a  Liberal,  and  in  1891  became  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, an  office  which  he  held  continuously  until 
1912.  He  held  many  cabinet  posts  and  was 
Piemier  of  New  Zealand  from  1900  to  1912.  lie 
\\as  made  ti  baionet  in  1911.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  \\orld  V\  ar,  he  was  leader  of  the  Literal 
Party,  and  in  191,1  entered  the  National  Minis- 
try, a  coalition  of  the  Liberal  and  Reform  parties 
hi  ought  about  by  the  War,  as  Finance  Minister 
and  Postmaster  General.  Sn  Joseph  represented 
New  Zealand  with  Piemier  Massey  at  the  War 
Confeiences  in  London  (1910-18),  and  at  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris  (1919).  On  his  re- 
tuin,  he  ii'Higiu'd  from  the  cabinet  and  was 
deieated  in  the  election  which  followed,  Massey's 
Reform  Party  icmaming  in  power.  He  was  le- 
elected  to  Pailiument  in  1925,  and  as  leader  of 
the  United  Party  again  became  Premier,  and 
Minister  of  Finance  and  of  Kxteinal  Aflairs  on 
Dec  10,  1928 

WABD,  ROBERT  DE  COURCY  (1807-  ). 
An  American  elimatologist.  He  was  born  in 
ISciHton  and  graduated  from  Harvard,  where  he 
lias  taught  since  1890,  holding  a  professorship  in 
climatology  since  1910  In  1927  he  served  as 
Harvard  exchange  professor  with  Western  col- 
leges lie  was  editor  of  the  Meteorological  Jour- 
nal fiom  1892  to  1H90  In  1908  lie  was  a  member 
of  the  Shalei  Memorial  Expedition  to  Brazil  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Geogi  a  pliers  and  of  the  American  Meteorological 
Society  In  1894  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Immigiation  Restriction  League,  lie  is  the 
author  of  Practical  Exercises  in  Elementary 
Meteorology  (1899),  Climate  Considered  Espe- 
cially in  delation  to  Man  (1908,  1918)  ;  and  The 
Climntt's  of  //?r  Vtnted  States  (1925) 

WAR  FINANCE  CORPORATION.  See 
AQRICUITUUAL  CREDIT, 


WAR  IN  EUROPE.     See  WOBLD  WAR. 

WARNE,  FRANK  JULIAN  (1874-  ).  An 
American  economist,  born  in  Parker sburg,  W. 
Va.,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Ph.D.,  1902).  From  1896  to  1902,  he  was 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
and  during  1903-06  he  was  editor  of  The  Rail- 
way World.  In  1908  he  became  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Immigration  Commission,  and 
in  1910  was  special  expert  with  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau.  He  was  associated  with  several  rail- 
road labor  organizations,  and  during  the  World 
War  was  chief  statistician  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  In  addition  to  many  pamph- 
lets and  special  articles,  he  is  the  author  of  The 
Slav  Invasion  and  the  Mine  Workers  (1904); 
The  Coal  Mine  Workers  (1905)  ;  The  Immigrant 
Invasion  (1913);  Railway  Operation  and  Fi- 
nance (1914)  ;  Intercorporate  Ownership  and 
Interlocking  Directorates  of  the  Railroads  of  the 
United  States  (1914)  ;  The  Tide  of  Immigration 
(1916);  Warnc's  Book  of  Charts  (1917);  In- 
dustrial Relations  (1919)  ;  The  Workers  at  War 
( 1920 )  ;  and  Train  Employees9  Reply  to  the  Rail- 
roads (1921). 

WARNER,  EDWARD  PEARSON  (1894-  ). 
An  American  aeronautical  engineer,  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  was  engaged  in  aeronautical  work 
continuously  after  1916.  He  taught  at  the  spe- 
cial army  and  navy  schools  in  aeronautical  engi- 
neering, was  aeio  engineer  with  the  U.  S.  Army, 
and  did  wind-tunnel  work  and  made  miscellane- 
ous researches  in  stability  and  stress  analysis 
(1917-18).  In  1918-20  he  was  chief  physicist 
with  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics He  was  in  charge  of  aeronautical  re- 
search at  Langley  Field  and  after  1919  was  sec- 
retary of  the  committee  on  aerodynamics  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 
In  1920  he  became  associate  professor  of  aero- 
nautics, and  in  1924,  professor,  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Aeronautics 
from  1926  to  1929,  when  he  became  editor  of 
Aviation  He  has  written  many  books,  reports, 
and  technical  notes,  dealing  chiefly  with  stability, 
stiess  analysis,  and  free- Might  testing  Among 
his  recent  publications  are  Aerostatics  (1926) 
and  Airplane  Design — Aerodynamics  (1927). 

WARREN,  CHARLES  (1868-  ).  An 
American  lawyer,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  University  and  its  law 
school.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  in 
Boston,  and  after  acting  as  private  secretary 
to  Gov  William  E.  Russell,  he  was  associated 
with  him  in  law  practice  until  the  latter's  death 
in  1896.  From  1914  to  1918,  he  was  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  He  wrote 
The  Girl  and  the  Governor;  History  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  Early  Legal  Conditions  of 
America  (1909);  The  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  History  (3  vols ,  1922),  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Pri?e  for  the  best  book  on  American  his- 
tory published  in  1922,  The  Supreme  Court  and 
Sovereign  States  (1924);  Congress,  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Supreme  Court  (192f>)  ;  and  The 
Making  of  the  Constitution  (  2  vols.,  1928). 

WARREN,  CHARLES  BEECIIER  (1870-  ). 
An  American  lawyer  and  diplomat,  born  at  Bay 
City,  Mich  ,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  De- 
troit in  1893  He  was  associate  counsel  for  the 
United  States  before  the  Joint  High  Commission 
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on  the  Behring  Soa  claims  in  1896,  and  also 
represented  the  United  States  in  the  North  At- 
lantic coast  fisheries  arbitration  with  Great  Brit- 
ain befoie  The  Hague  tribunal  in  1910.  During 
the  World  War,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General.  In  1921  he  became 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan,  and  the  ne- 
gotiations which  he  carried  on  with  the  Japanese 
government  resulted,  in  March,  1923,  in  the 
cancellation  of  the  Isbn-Lansing  Agreement.  He 
resigned  from  this  post  in  December,  1923,  and 
was  appointed  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Mexico  in  January,  1924,  but  he  resigned  in  the 
following  August  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  platfonn  and  resolutions  at  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  1924.  In  1925 
he  was  named  by  President  Coolidge  for  the 
office  of  Attorney  General,  but  his  nomination 
was  twice  rejected  by  the  Senate 

WAEEEN,  FRANCIS  EMROY  (1844-1929). 
An  American  legislator  (see  VOL.  XXTII)  He 
served  as  United  States  Senator  from  Wyoming 
from  1890  to  1893  and  continuously  from  1894 
He  was  reflected  in  1924  for  the  term  ending  in 
1931.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
appropriations  iu  the  Seventieth  Congress  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committees  on  military 
affairs  and  public  buildings  and  grounds  He 
was  the  oldest  Senator  in  point  of  service 

WAEEEN,  LJOYD  (ELIOT)  (1868-1022). 
American  architect.  HP  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1808  and  was  educated  in  the  United  States  at 
Columbia  University,  graduating  from  its  Col- 
lego  (1888)  and  from  its  School  of  Aichitecture 
(1891 ) ,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  become  a  student 
in  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  remained  in  that 
city  for  seven  years  In  1899  he  again  came  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  was  for  a  time  with 
his  brother  Whitney  Warren  in  the  architectural 
firm,  Warren  &  Wetmore  Later,  he  became 
identified  with  the  Society  of  Beau*  Aits  Archi- 
tects, which  fiom  little  more  than  a  social 
architectural  organization  soon  gicw  to  be  an 
educational  system,  with  schools  in  many  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  with  its 
associated  Institute  of  Design  offering  criticism 
to  aichitectural  students  of  more  than  20  uni- 
versities. During  the  World  War,  Mr.  Warren 
was  director  of  education  and  dean  of  the  faculty 
in  the  Education  Corps  of  the  American  Kxpedi- 
tionaiy  Force,  at  Belleville,  Fi  ancc  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Fiatermte  dcs  Artistes,  which 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  families  of  French 
painters  and  architects.  The  French  government 
awaided  him  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

WAEEEN,  WHITNEY  (185?-  ).  An 
American  architect  (see  VOL.  XXIII).  Follow- 
ing the  bombardment  of  Reims  Cathedral  by  the 
Germans  dunng  the  Woild  War,  he  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  damage  done  and  prepared  a 
report  on  restoration.  He  also  prepared  plans 
for  and  supervised  the  reconstruction  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  in  Belgium,  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  1914.  The  Library,  designed  by 
him  and  built  by  American  contributors,  was 
dedicated  on  July  4,  1928.  He  protested  against 
the  change  in  the  inscription  attributing  the 
destruction  of  the  building  to  "Teutonic  fury/' 
but  was  ovei ruled  and  it  was  duly  modified  be- 
fore being  carved  on  the  building.  He  then 
brought  suit  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  oiigmal 
inscription,  which  he  said  had  been  furnished  by 
Cardinal  Mercier,  in  October,  1029,  and  a  Belgian 
court  decided  in  his  favor,  See  LOUVAIN  Li- 
BRABY.  He  is  a  member  of  many  architectural 


societies  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  wrote  Montenegro:  the  Crime  of  the 
Peace  Conference  (1922),  Several  of  his  lec- 
tures during  the  War  period  were  published. 

WAEEEN,  WILLIAM  FAIBFIELD  (1833-1929). 
An  American  theologian  and  educator,  born  in 
Willmmsburg,  Mass.  (See  VOL.  XXIII.)  He 
was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  ( 1853) , 
studying  later  at  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1854-66)  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Halle  (1856-58).  In  1855  he  was  ordained 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry.  From  1860 
to  1866,  he  was  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  the  Mission  Institute  of  Bieinen,  Germany 
(becoming  later  the  Martin  Institute  of  Frank- 
fort). On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  acting  president  of  the  Boston  Theological 
Seminary  (1806-73),  which  was  the  nucleus  for 
Boston  University.  Dr.  Warren  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  that  unKersity  and  served  as  its 
president  from  1873  to  1903  In  1873  he  became 
also  professor  of  comparative  theology  and  phi- 
lobophy  of  religion  at  the  theological  school  of 
Boston  University,  and  he  was  its  dean  in 
1903-11.  In  1923  he  was  made  president  emeri- 
tus of  Boston  University. 

WAE-EISX  INSURANCE.  See  INSUR- 
ANCE. 

WARSHIP.  See  VESSEL,  NAVAL;  NAVIES  OP 
THE  WOULD. 

WAE  TAXES.  See  TAXATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATFH. 

WASHBUEN  ALBERT  HENEY  (1866-  ). 
An  Ameiican  diplomat,  bom  at  Middleborough, 
Mass,  and  educated  at  Cornell  Uimersity  and 
at  the  law  school  of  the  Umveisity  of  Viigmia. 
From  1890  to  1893,  he  was  United  States  Consul 
at  Magdebuig,  Germany,  and  later  held  various 
public  oilices  He  became  professor  of  in tci  na- 
tional law  at  Dartmouth  in  1919  In  11)22  he 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Austria.  He  was 
piesident  of  the  mixed  commission  to  adjust 
differences  aiismg  out  of  provisional  trade  agree- 
ments between  Austria  and  Jugoslavia,  1923-24. 

WASHBUEN,  EDWARD  WIGHT  (1881-  ). 
An  American  chemist,  born  at  Beatrice,  Nebr., 
and  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  1908  he  became  an  associate  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  where  during  1913- 
16  he  was  piofessor  of  physical  chemistry  and 
from  1916  to  1922,  profesHoi  of  ceramic  chemis- 
try and  head  of  the  department  of  ceramic  engi- 
neeiing.  Since  1926  he  has  been  chief  chemist 
of  the  U.  S  Bureau  of  Standards.  Dr  Wash- 
burn  has  made  studies  in  physical  chemistry  on 
ionic  hydration,  the  theory  of  solutions,  high- 
temperature  chemistry,  and  the  physics  of  cera- 
mic mateiials.  In  addition  to  many  papers  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  ceramic  matters,  he  is 
the  author  of  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of 
Physical  Chemistry  (1915;  2d  ed.,  1921). 

WASHBUEN  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational 
institution  founded  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  1865. 
The  student  enrollment  increased  from  831  in 
1915  to  1235  in  1927-28,  exclusive  of  the  summer- 
session  registration  which  amounted  to  259  The 
endowment  rose  from  $950,893  to  $1,295,710, 
and  the  value  of  the  buildings  from  $274,708  to 
$709,624.  There  were  67  members  on  the  faculty 
in  1928.  The  library  increased  from  35,000  vol- 
umes in  1923  to  37,051  in  1928.  Benton  Hall, 
a  dormitory  for  women,  Mulvane  Art  Museum, 
and  the  Larrick  Memoiial  Fountain  were  con- 
structed prior  to  1928;  Holbrook  Hall,  formerly 
a  dormitory  for  women,  was  remodeled  and  con- 
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verted  into  a  classroom  building  from  the  school 
of  law;  and  in  1928  an  athletic  field,  seating 
7500,  and  a  field  house,  costing  $185,000,  were 
constructed.  President,  Parley  P.  Womer,  Sc.D. 

WASHINGTON.  The  capital  of  the  United 
States.  Since  the  close  of  the  World  War,  Wash- 
ington has  increased  in  population,  which  in  1020 
was  437,571,  and  an  official  estimate  in  July,  1928, 
showed  552,000.  With  this  growth  of  popula- 
tion has  come  increased  business,  making  neces- 
sary the  widening  of  thoroughfares,  such  as  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth 
streets,  and  the  extension  of  business  zones. 
This  prosperity  has  been  marked  by  a  largei  and 
better  class  of  business  houses,  notably  on  F 
Street  and  on  Connecticut  Avenue.  For  the  hous- 
ing of  this  growing  population,  many  large  apart- 
ment houses  have  been  built,  such  as  the  Cathe- 
dral Mansions,  La  Salle  Apaitrnents,  Meridian 
Mansions,  and  Tilden  Gardens;  also  new  hotels, 
Hiich  as  the  Carlton,  ITays- Adams,  Mayllower,  and 
Wardman  Park,  all  of  attractive  design,  have 
been  completed.  Between  1914  and  1920,  many 
public  buildings  and  monuments  weie  constructed 
During  the  Wai,  conciete  oflioe  buildings  were 
erected  for  the  Navy  and  War  departments,  a 
stone  office  building 'for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  12  temporary  hotels  of  gray  stucco 
for  women  war  workers,  who  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  find  quarteis.  The  latter  were  re- 
moved in  1929  to  make  possible  the  elaborate  im- 
provements planned  for  the  approaches  to  the 
Capitol,  especially  between  it  and  Union  Station. 

The  Lincoln  Memonal,  finished  in  19*21  at  a 
cost  of  $2,584,000,  is  a  finely  proportioned 
building  in  the  form  of  a  Cheek  Temple,  contain- 
ing a  colossal  seated  figure  of  Lincoln,  in  marble, 
by  Daniel  Chester  Fieneh,  and  muia.1  paintings 
lepresenting  emancipation  and  leunion  The 
(Jiant  Memorial,  the  work  of  Henry  Merwm 
Shiad>,  was  dedicated  in  1922,  and  adjacent  to 
thih  is  the  recent  sculpture  by  Charles  Grafly  of 
(Jen.  Geoige  C.  Meade  and  Ins  associates,  who 
gained  the  \ictoi y  at  Gettysburg  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  a  gift  of  $5,000.000  fiom 
the  Carnegie  Coiporation  in  1919,  erected  a  new 
building  to  contain  its  library  and  exhibition 
looms  The  Freer  Callery  of  Art  was  elected 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, through  a  gift  fiom  Charles  L  Fieer,  to 
house  the  American  and  Oiiental  ait  collections 
of  the  capital ;  and  more  recently,  the  home  of  the 
Cbambei  of  Commeice  of  the  United  States  of 
Anieiica  has  been  completed  The  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  begun 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Chinch;  arid  ^ork  on  the 
National  Cathedral  was  continued  bv  the  Piotcs- 
tant  Episcopal  Chinch  which  in  1929  was  com- 
pleted, except  the  transepts;  and  the  Bishop's 
Gaiden  and  an  approach  to  the  cathedral  are 
nearly  finished  A  National  church  edifice  has 
been  proposed  for  the  Presbyterian  .denomination 
in  Washington,  and  land  has  been  purchased  for 
that  purpose. 

On  upper  Sixteenth  Street  is  Meridian  Park, 
which  is  slowly  approaching  completion  and  is 
already  adorned  with  statues  of  .loan  of  Arc, 
Dante,  and  President  James  Buchanan  On  this 
thoroughfare  are  several  new  and  beautiful 
chuiches,  notably  the  First  Baptist,  All  Souls 
(Unitarian),  and  St.  Stephen's  (Protestant  Epis- 
copal ) .  Here  also  are  the  recently  erected  em- 
bassy buildings  of  Cuba  and  Italy,  while  the 
stately  Butish  Embassy  on  upper  Massachusetts 
Avenue  was  completed  m  1929. 


The  most  important  of  all  the  great  improve- 
ments in  Washington  culminated  in  1929,  when 
public  announcement  confirmed  the  adhesion  of 
Congiess  to  the  L'Enfant  plan  by  the  purchase  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  triangle  between  the 
White  House  on  the  west,  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
on  the  north,  the  Smithsonian  grounds  on  the 
south,  and  the  Capitol  gi  ounds  on  the  east.  Defi- 
mte  plans  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  series 
of  public  buildings  which  were  published,  and 
work  was  begun  on  an  office  building  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (to  be  the  largest  build- 
ing of  its  kind  in  the  United  States)  and  the  In- 
teinal  Revenue  Building  on  B  and  Tenth  streets 
to  face  the  National  Museum,  together  with  the 
erection  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building-  for 
the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture.  This  occupation 
of  the  tiiangle  by  government  buildings  has  com- 
pelled the  lemoval  of  the  present  Centre  Maiket 
to  the  northeast  section  of  the  city  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fifth  Street  and  Florida  Avenue,  formerly  oc- 
cupied as  Camp  Meigs.  The  Memorial  Bridge, 
crossing  the  Potomac  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
will  connect  Washington  with  Arlington,  where 
the  National  Cemetery  and  Lee's  old  home  are 
located  and  at  the  Virginia  end  of  which  will 
start  the  Memorial  Highway  to  Mount  Vernon, 
authorized  by  Congress  These  two  memorials 
are  to  be  completed  for  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  bii th  of  George  Washington  in  1932. 
Methods  of  tiansportation  lia\e  been  improved, 
notably  the  addition  of  bus  lines,  some  urban  and 
some  subuiban  Also  a  ti  attic  system  operating 
colored  lights  has  been  installed  on  the  leading 
thoroughfares 

Jn  1927,  9319  persons  were  employed  in  503 
industrial  establishments  and  leceived  $15,008,- 
655  in  wa»es,  the  value  of  products  manufac- 
tured was  $90,389,537  Bank  clearings  in  1928 
amounted  to  $1,435,725,000.  The  assessed  valu- 
ation of  pioperty  in  1927  was  $1,523,588,000 

WASHINGTON.  The  nineteenth  State  in 
size  (09,127  squaie  miles),  and  the  thirtieth 
in  population,  capital,  Olympia  The  popula- 
tion increased  from  1,140,990  in  1910  to  1,350,- 
021  in  1920,  or  by  188  per  cent;  estimated  popu- 
lation, 1928,  1,587,000  The  white  population 
increased  fiom  1,109,111  (1910)  to  1,319,777 
(1920)  The  number  of  Indians  fell  from  10,997 
to  9061,  that  of  Chinese  from  2709  to  2363. 
Japanese  increased  in  iminbei  fiom  12,929  to  17,- 
387,  and  Negroes,  from  0058  to  0883.  The  native 
white  population  rose  fiom  867,914  to  1,009,722; 
the  foieign-boin  white,  from  241,197  to  250,055. 
Both  urban  and  ruial  populations  mounted,  the 
former  from  tf  05,530  to  748,735,  the  lattci  fiom 
53(5,400  to  007,880  The  giowth  of  the  principal 
cities  was  as  follows  Seattle,  1910,  237,194, 
1920,  315,312;  Spokane,  104,402,  104,437;  Ta- 
coma,  83,743,  90,905.  See  articles  on  these  cities. 

Agriculture.  A  considerable  increase  in  ag- 
licultiire  occurred  in  Washington  from  1910  to 
1920,  which  was  faiily  maintained  in  the  difficult 
years  thereafter.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
faims,  18  per  cent  from  1910  to  1920,  was  con- 
tinued; farms  mimliered  06,288  in  1920;  73,207 
in  1925.  The  acreage  of  land  in  farms  increased 
from  11,712,235  in  1910  to  13,244,720  in  1920, 
and  was  12,010,310  in  1925.  The  improved  land 
in  farms  totaled  7,129,343  acres  in  1920.  The 
percentage  of  the  total  land  area  used  for  argicul- 
tural  purposes  was  27.4  in  1910,  and  29  5  in  1925. 
The  total  value  of  farm  pioperty  rose  from 
$637,543,411  in  1910  to  $1,057,429,848  in  1920, 
or  G5.9  per  cent,  and  declined  thereafter  to 
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$823,437,940  in  1925;  the  average  value  per  farm 
was  $11,346  in  1910,  $15,952  in  1920,  and  $11,239 
in  1925.'  In  interpreting  these  values,  the  infla- 
tion of  the  cuneney  incident  to  the  World  War  is 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  farms  in  1925,  60,389  were  opeiated  by 
owners,  935,  by  managers;  and  11,943,  by  ten- 
ants. The  coi responding  figuies  for  1910  were 
47,505 ,  961 ;  arid  7726.  White  farnieis  numbered 
0/3,022  in  1920,  of  whom  45,265  were  native  and 
l'.),757,  foreign  born.  There  were  1266  colored, 
460  Indian  and  699  Japanese,  farmeis.  White 
farmeis  numbered  55,067  in  1910  (37,770  native 
and  17,297,  f oreign-born )  and  in  that  year  there 
were  673  Indian,  and  316  Japanese,  farmers. 
Farms  repoited  as  under  mortgage  numbered  24,- 
004  in  1920;  27,604  m  1925  The  aiea  undei 
irrigation  increased  from  834,378  acres  in  11)09 
to  529,899  in  1919  The  number  of  dniiy  cows 
was  289,635  in  1920;  266,216  in  1925;  "beef" 
cows  numbered  88,960  m  1920;  71,577  in  1925; 
sheep,  623,779  in  1920,  515,789  in  1925.  The 
estimated  production  of  the  principal  farm  ciops 
in  1928  was  as  follows  Corn,  1,794,000  bushels; 
wheat,  48,64-4,000;  oats,  9,447,000;  bailey,  1,952,- 
000,  potatoes,  9,045,000;  hay,  2,186,000  tons 
Comparative  liguies  for  191 3*  are  coin,  952,000 
bushels,  wheat,  53,300,000;  oats,  14,250,000, 
barley,  7,290,000;  potatoes,  7,380,000;  and  hay, 
1,794,000  tons 

Mining.  The  mineial  resources  of  Washing- 
ton are  as  yet  hugely  undeveloped  The  chief 
mineral  is  coal,  although  cement,  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel  also  aie  produced  in  \uluable  quantities 
The  coal  output  dining  the  peiiod  starting  with 
1914  was  as  follows  11)14,  3,0(54,820  net  tons, 
1916,  3,038,588,  1917,  4,009,902;  1918,  4,082,212, 
1920,3,575,093;  1921,2,128,722,  192^,2,581,165, 

1926,  2,586,568.     The  ^ahie  of  the   cement  pro- 
duced   annually    was    between    $2,000,000    and 
$6,000,000   during  this   period.     The   State  also 
produced  small  amounts  of  copper,  gold,  and  IT  on 
ore.     The  total  value  of  the  mineial  production 
in  1926  was  $21,256,952,  com  f  tared  with  $26,077,- 
191    in    1920;    $18,267,938   in    1919,    $20,999,691 
in  1918;  and  $13,830,739  in  1914. 

Manufactures.  Washington  developed  greatly 
in  industnal  importance  dining  the  \\orld  \\ai. 
Theie  were  10  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  in  the  State  in  1920.  There  weie 
3674  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State 
in  1909;  4918  m  1919,  3216  in  1925;  and  3344  in 

1927.  Wage  earners  in  manufactories  numbered 
132,928  m  1919;  105,893  in  1925,  and  104,468  in 
1927;  capital  invested  amounted  to  $222,261,229 
in  1909  and  $574,235,183  in  1919.     The  value  of 
the   manufactured    pioduct   amounted    to    $220,- 
746,421  in  1909,  $809,622,984  in  1919;  $659,339,- 
836  in  1925;  and  $677,913,579  in  1927.     The  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  products  evidenced  in  1919 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  changes  in  indus- 
trial conditions  brought  about  by  the  World  \\  ar 
and  cannot  be  properly  used  as  an  index  of  the  in- 
dustrial expansion  during  the  war  period      The 
lumber    and    timber    industiy    of    the    State    is 
chief  in  point  of  value  of  product,  with  an  out- 
put valued  at  $89,155,000  in  1909;  $234,881,000 
in  1919;   and  $273,545,537  in   1925.     Shipbuild- 
ing and  boatbuilding  attained  importance  during 
the  War,  amounting  to  $1,550,000  in  1909  and 
$166,520,000  in  1919.     The  chief  manufacturing 
cities  are  Seattle  and  Tacoma.     In   1909  there 
were    in    Seattle,    753    manufacturing   establish- 
ments with  a  product  valued  at  $50,814,000;   in 
1919,  1229  with  $274,431,000,  in  1925,  1005  with 


products  valued  at  $169,566,000;  in  1927,  1154 
with  $168,032,381.  In  1909  Tacoma  had  277 
establishments,  with  products  valued  at  $24,- 
462,000;  in  1914,  399  with  $27,708,000;  in  1919, 
248  with  $103,172,000;  in  1925,  289  with  $71,- 
001,327,  in  1927,  322  with  $79,381,871. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  Sept.  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were,  for  maintenance 
and  opeiation  of  governmental  departments,  $22,- 
921,765  (of  which  $9,683,539  was  aid  to  local 
education);  for  inteiest  on  debt,  $716,615;  foi 
pei  manerit  improv  enients,  $11,1 16,449 ;  total, 
$34,754,829  (of  which  $9,556,931  was  for  high- 
ways, $2,585,305  being  tor  maintenance  and  $6,- 
971,626  for  construction).  Revenue  was  $35,- 
622,467.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  48  3  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials'  services,  (MS  per  cent,  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  34.5  per 
cent.  Property  valuation  was  $1,216,089,557, 
State  taxation  thereon,  $13,792,277  Net  State 
funded  debt  on  Sept  30,  1927,  was  $12,911,977 

Education.  Educational  progress  in  Wash 
ington  has  been  steady  The  Legislature  in  the 
com  He  of  successive  sessions  has  passed  impor- 
tant school  measures.  Progress  was  especially 
notable  in  connection  with  the  iiiral-school  work. 
The  following  objects  ha\e  been  accomplished 
The  establishment  of  a  State-wide  retnement 
fund,  a  constructive  programme  in  State-wide 
consolidation;  inci eased  aid  for  high  schools; 
increased  direct  supervision  of  rinal  schools 
through  the  eighth  grade,  exemption  laws  and 
higher  professional  standards  for  teachers 
Stiong  clients  were  being  made  for  the  grouping 
of  related  school  distucts  in  neigliboung  units 
sufficiently  large  to  support  community  high 
schools  Vocational  education  has  been  cairied 
on  since  1919,  and  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
providing  for  its  further  de\elopment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Smith-lTiighes  Act  The  enroll- 
ment in  public  schools  increased  from  239,663  in 
1914  to  329,288  in  1925-26  To  the  latter  total, 
the  high-school  enrollment  furnished  70,474,  the 
kindeigaiten  and  elcmentaiy  grades,  258,811 
Total  expendituie  for  public  day  schools  in  1925- 
26  A\as  cur  rent,  $26,075,815;  outlays,  $4,652, 165 
The  percentage  of  ilhteiacy  in  the  State  de- 
c-leased fiom  32  in  1910  to  2  1  in  1920  In  the 
native  white  population,  it  remained  at  0.3  per 
cent,  in  the  foreign-born  white,  it  increased  from 
4  7  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  Negro,  it  decreased  fiom 
4.8  to  4.6. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  Senator  Wesley 
L.  Jones  was  icelected  in  1914  (also  in  1920  and 
1926).  In  Seattle,  llriarn  C  f»ill,  who  was  once 
recalled  as  nmyoi,  was  again  chosen  mayor  on 
a  Nonpaitisan  ticket.  A  measuie  providing  for 
State-wide  prohibition  was  carried  In  1916  a 
Democratic  governor,  Ernest  Lister,  was  reelected 
and  the  \ote  for  President  went  to  Wilson  by  a 
narrow  margin  Senator  Poindexter,  Republi- 
can, was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  record  ma- 
jority, and  the  entire  Republican  State  ticket 
except  the  governor  was  elected  A  strike  in 
the  shipyards,  involving  25,000  workmen,  oc- 
curred rri  Seattle  in  1919.  In  1920  the  Republi- 
can vote  elected  Louis  F.  ITart  governor.  For 
President,  Harding  received  223,137  votes,  Cox, 
84,298.  In  1922  C.  C.  Dill,  Democrat,  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  On  Nov  12,  1923,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  State 
laws  prohibiting  the  ownership  of  agricultural 
lands  by  Japanese  and  other  aliens  ineligible 
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to  citizenship.  For  President,  Coolidge  received 
in  1924,  220,224  votes;  La  Follette,  150,727; 
Davia,  42,842.  Ronald  H.  Hartley,  Republican, 
was  elected  governor.  In  a  conflict  over  the 
direction  of  the  State  University,  Hartley  caused 
the  removal  of  its  president,  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo, 
in  1920.  For  President,  in  1928,  Hoover  received 
335,844  votes;  Smith,  156,772.  Governor  Hart- 
ley was  reelected.  A  7.79-mile  tunnel  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  system  through  the 
Cascade  Mountains  was  bored  through  in  1928. 

Legislation.  The  Legislature  passed  a  mini- 
mum wage  act  which  went  into  effect  on  Feb.  20, 
1915.  In  1917  the  Legislature  adopted  a  "bone 
dry"  prohibition  amendment.  It  also  passed 
measures  substituting  life  imprisonment  for  the 
death  penalty,  unless  the  jury  in  addition  to  the 
verdict  of  guilty  found  that  the  death  penalty 
should  be  inflicted.  The  Legislature  created  a 
State  Safety  Board  with  legal  aid  boards  to  in- 
vestigate induHtnnl  accidents.  It  also  enacted 
inoasiiies  against  criminal  syndicalism  and  sabo- 
tage. In  11)23  the  sale  of  narcotics  was  made  a 
felony.  An  executive-budget  law  was  enacted 
in  1925.  A  constitutional  amendment  to  subject 
different  clashes  of  piopcity  to  different  rates  of 
taxation  was  submitted  in  1927,  but  rejected  by 
popular  vote  in  1928. 

WASHINGTON,  STATE  COLLEGE  OF.  A  co- 
educational State  institution  at  Pullman,  Wash., 
founded  in  1800  under  the  National  Land  Grant 
Act  The  student  eniollment  increased  from 
1184  in  1914  to  3344  in  1927-28,  and  the  summer- 
seHHion  eniollment  in  192H  was  390.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  for  1927-28  numbeied  292, 
ns  compared  with  204  in  1923-24.  During  the 
period  1914  to  1927-2S,  the  yearly  income  in- 
cieawd  fiom  $458,000  to  $1,849,007,  while  the 
Land  Grant  Endowment  Funds  amounted  to 
$2,090,778  111  1928.  The  libraiy  was  increased 
from  90,000  bound  volumes  in  1914  to  145,000  in 
1928  During  the  period  under  review,  David 
S  Troy  Hall  for  the  dairy  department,  three 
doimitoiies  for  women,  one  for  men,  several  farm 
buildings,  a  gymnasium,  a  hospital,  and  a  home 
economics  building,  weie  constructed.  President, 
Ernest  O  Holland,  PhD. 

WASHINGTON,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coedu- 
cational State  institution  of  higher  learning  at 
Seattle,  Wash,  founded  in  1801.  In  1914  stu- 
dent enrollment  was  1888;  the  faculty  numbered 
194,  and  the  libraiy  contained  04,000  volumes. 
In  1928  the  total  enrollment  reached  7282;  the 
faculty  had  increased  to  350  membeis;  and  the  li- 
brary contained  249,208  volumes.  Dunng  this 
peiiod,  the  schools  of  business  administration, 
library,  economy,  and  fisheries  were  opened. 
Education  Hall,  Home  Economics  Hall,  Commerce 
Hall,  Philosophy  Hall,  the  forest  products  labora- 
tory, the  mines  laboratory,  and  a  stadium  seat- 
ing 30,000  weie  built.  In  1925  Alfred  H.  Ander- 
son Hall  foi  the  college  of  forestry  was  opened, 
and  a  library  was  completed  in  1920.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  Hemy  Memorial  Art  Gallery 
was  opened  and  a  gymnasium  for  women  was 
erected.  An  athletic  pavilion  for  men  was  com- 
pleted in  1928.  The  university  received  a  gift 
of  the  Boeing  Aerodynamical  Laboratory  in  1919, 
and  a  gift  of  $250,000  for  a  building  for  the 
college  of  forestry  in  1923.  Requirements  for 
entrance  and  scholarship  standards  were  raised  in 
1921.  President,  M  Lyle  Spencer. 

WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON  COL- 
LEGE. A  nonsectarian  institution  of  higher 
education  at  Washington,  Pa.,  founded  in  1802. 


The  student  enrollment  in  1915  was  326,  as  com- 
pared with  499  in  1928.  The  faculty  numbered 
21  members  in  1915  and  40  in  1928,  and  the  li- 
brary, in  the  same  period,  was  increased  from 
20,000  to  40,763  volumes  The  endowment  wan 
approximately  $1,500,000  in  1928.  In  1926  and 

1927,  the    main    building    and    other    facilities 
were    completely    overhauled    and    modernized," 
including    equipment.     President,    S.    S.    Baker, 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  TJNIVEBSITY. 
A  nonsecretanan  institution  of  higher  education 
for  men  at  Lexington,  Va.,  founded  in  1749 
maintaining  departments  of  liberal  arts,  com- 
meice,  engineering,  and  law.  The  student  en- 
rollment increased  from  492  in  1914  to  910  in 

1928.  During  the  same  period,  the  faculty  in- 
creased from  20  to  56  members.     The  permanent 
endowment     of     the    university     in     1928     was 
$1,390,047,  and  there  were  65,000  volumes  in  the 
library.     A  dormitory  was  built  in  1920,  and  a 
chemical   laboratory,   costing   $150,000,   was   op- 
ened iii  1924.     Within  the  period  1914-1928,  two 
years   of  college   work   were  made  requisite   for 
admission   to    the   law   school;    departments   of 
education,     electrical     engineering,     and     public 
speaking  were  opened;  a  campaign  was  carried 
on  in  the  South  to  raise  $500,000  to  reestablish 
the  school  of  journalism  of  the  university,  which 
was  founded  'in  1809  while  (Jen.  .Robert  E.  Lee 
was  president;  and  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confcdeiacy  laiscd  $150,000  for  a  Lee  Memorial 
Chapel.     President,  Henry  Louis  Smith,  Ph  D. 

WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE.  The  pos- 
sibility of  the  nations'  disaiming  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite theme  of  prophet?  and  poets.  The  Hebrew 
prophets  told  of  a  time  when  nations  would  "beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears 
into  prunmg-hooks."  Tennyson  sang  of  the  day 
when  "the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer  and  the 
battle  flags  are  furled."  After  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence, however,  the  reduction  of  expenditures  for 
armaments  was  the  concern  of  statesmen,  and 
some  real  progress  was  made.  The  great  naval 
Powers  actually  put  a  limit  on  capital  ships,  and 
European  states  even  discussed  a  treaty  to  limit 
land  armaments. 

Senator  William  E  Borah  of  Idaho  was  more 
than  any  other  individual  responsible  for  the  call- 
ing of  the  Washington  Conference,  and  his  activ- 
ities weie  at  first  viewed  with  some  suspicion  by 
President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes.  On 
Dec.  14,  1920,  Senator  Borah  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  resolution  which  became  part  of  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill  of  1921.  The  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  and  requested  "to  invite  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  send 
representatives  to  a  conference,  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  promptly  entering  into 
an  understanding  or  agreement  by  which  tho 
naval  expenditures  and  building  programmes  of 
each  of  said  governments  .  .  .  shall  be  substan- 
tially reduced  annually  during  the  next  five  years 
to  such  an  extent  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon."  Executive  opposition  could  not 
keep  this  provision  out  of  the  Naval  Bill,  but  how 
far  tho  agitation  in  Congress  and  the  country 
forced  the  executive  to  reluctant  action  and  how 
far  it  was  simply  pressure  on  a  door  which  had 
begun  to  swing  open,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  On 
July  10,  1921,  the  State  Department  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  that  a  conference  was 
to  be  called.  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  were  the  principal  naval  Powers, 
but  before  they  could  agree  on  limitation,  there 
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had  to  be  a  full  discussion  and  agreement  on  the 
political  situation  in  the  Pacific.  Policy  and 
armament  go  hand  in  hand.  Preparedness  is  only 
half -preparedness  if  not  measured  according  to 
the  demands  of  a  nation's  foreign  policy.  Presi- 
dent Harding  appointed  as  the  American  repre- 
sentatives Secretary  Hughes,  Elihu  Root,  Senator 
Lodge,  leader  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate,  and  Senator  Underwood,  leader  of  the 
Democratic  minority.  Apparently,  President 
Harding,  unlike  Wilson  in  the  case  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  was  ready  to  placate  the  Senate  in 
advance.  The  Conference  began  on  Nov.  12, 1021, 
and  lasted  until  February,  1922.  Seven  treaties 
were  adopted : 

(1)  A  treaty  between  the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  naval  armament 

(2)  A  treaty  between  the  same  powers  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  submarines  and  noxious  gases  in  warfare. 

(3)  A  treaty  between  the  United  States,  (he  British 
Empire,   France,   and  Japan   relating  to   their   insular 
possessions  and  dominions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(4)  A  declaration  accompanying  this  treaty. 

(5)  A  treaty  botween  the  same  four  powers  supple- 
mentary to  the  above 

(6)  A  treaty  botween  the  United   States,   Belgium, 
the  British  Empire,   China,   France,   Italy,   Japan,   the 
Netherlands,   and  Portugal  relating  to  policies  in  mat- 
ters concerning  China 

(7)  A  treaty  between  the  same  nine  powers  relating 
to  the  Chinese  customs  tariff. 

In  addition,  12  resolutions  were  adopted  relat- 
ing to  such  matters  as  proposals  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  of  war;  extraterritoriality  in 
China;  reduction  of  Chinese  military  forces;  the 
Chinese  Kastern  Railway;  and  radio  stations  and 
foreign  postal  agencies  in  China.  The  moat  spec- 
tacular result  of  the  conference  was  the  Five- 
power  Naval  Treaty  which  estabhshod  a  5-5-3 
ratio  for  the  capital  ships  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  and  maintained  the 
status  quo  in  respoct  to  American  and  Japanese 
fortifications  in  the  Pacific.  This  tieaty  was  in 
large  part  due  to  the  important  speech  which 
Secietary  Hughes  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
conference.  He  not  only  urged  disarmament 
with  an  eloquence  which  recalled  President  Wil- 
son's utterances,  but  he  had  a  definite  scheme 
which  the  United  States  approved  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  was  not  unfair  to  Great  Britain 
and  Japan.  He  suggested  the  following  four 
principles. 

1.  All  capital  shipbuilding  programmes,  either  actual 
or  projected,  should  be  abandoned. 

2  Further    i eduction    should   be   made   through   the 
scrapping  of  the  older  ships, 

3  In  general,   regard  should  l>o  had  to  the  existing 
naval  stiength  of  the  powers  concerned 

4  The  capital-ship   tonnage  should  be   used   as   the 
measurement    of    stiength    for    navies,    and    a    propor- 
tionate allowance  of  auxiliary  combatant  craft  should 
be  prescribed. 

This  scheme  entailed  the  scrapping  of  1,878,073 
tons,  or  GO  capital  ships — ,30  for  the  United 
States,  23  for  Great  Butain,  and  17  for  Japan. 
Some  modifications  of  detail  were  made,  largely 
because  of  Japanese  reluctance  to  agree  to  the 
ratio.  Japan  was  finally  permitted  to  retain  the 
Mutsu,  one  of  the  most  powerful  ships  afloat ;  but 
it  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  for  in  compensation 
Great  Britain  was  allowed  to  build  two  super- 
dreadnoughts,  and  the  United  States  got  the 
right  to  complete  two  battleships  of  the  West 
Virginia  class.  This  bargain,  however,  was 
rather  costly  in  money  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

Some  naval  strategists  maintained  that  the 
capital  ship  was  obsolete;  if  that  were  BO,  its 


limitation  was  little  more  than  a  magnificent  ges- 
ture. The  limitation  of  capital  ships,  further- 
more, it  was  contended,  would  really  cause  an  in- 
creased construction  of  smaller  vessels,  and  these 
the  conference  failed  to  limit.  Indeed,  the  naval 
programmes  of  the  Powers,  following  1922,  al- 
ready began  to  compete  in  ships  which  the  treaty 
did  not  cover.  Archibald  Hurd,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  naval  experts  of  England,  declared 
that  one  of  the  results  of  the  conf ei  ence  would  be 
to  "set  up  a  higher  standard  for  submarines,  plac- 
ing on  each  nation  what  amounts  practically  to 
an  obligation  to  continue  building  submarines." 
Here,  probably,  was  the  most  conspicuous  failure 
of  the  conference.  The  submarine,  "the  criminal 
of  the  seas,"  which  was  dnectly  responsible  foi 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  War, 
was  turned  loose  with  a  certificate  of  good  con- 
duct. 

Article  I  of  the  treaty  on  the  subject  au 
thoii/ed  the  use  of  the  submarine  under  certain 
specified  conditions  as  a  commerce  destroyer. 
Article  IV,  however,  declared  that  the  signatory 
Powers  recognized  the  practical  impossibility  of 
using  the  submaiine  aw  a  commerce  destroyer 
There  wei  e  ambiguities  in  the  treaty  which  seemed 
likely  to  cause  difficulty  in  the  e\ent  of  war, 
and  meanwhile  there  was  no  limitation  Great 
Britain  was  anxious  to  act  diastically,  but 
Fiance,  on  account  of  her  strategic  position, 
wished  to  retain  the  submarine  as  a  weapon 
France  was  excluded  from  the  meetings  in  which 
England,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  deliber- 
ated on  the  naval  holiday;  and  she  was  not  noti- 
fied of  the  decisions  until  they  were  accomplished 
facts.  The  American  delegation  might  ha\e  been 
more  diplomatic  in  this  respect,  since  France's  co- 
opeiation  A*  as  necessary  if  submarines  were  to  be 
successfully  dealt  with,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
teresta  of  the  United  States  in  having  France 
agree  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Germany.  Air- 
craft, also,  was  too  big  a  problem  for  the  con- 
ference, although  in  this  case  their  commercial 
possibilities  would  make  any  form  of  limitation 
extremely  difficult.  Another  lacuna  of  the  con- 
ference was  its  failure  to  define  a  merchant  ship 
in  the  treaties  relating  to  this  subject. 

Of  the  other  treaties,  one  deserves  special  men- 
tion. The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Japan  agreed  "as  between  themselves  to  re- 
spect their  rights  in  relation  to  their  insular  pos- 
sessions and  insular  dominions  in  the  region  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean."  Article  II  piovided  that  "if 
the  said  rights  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive 
action  of  any  other  power,  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  communicate  with  one  another  fully 
and  frankly  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  most  efficient  measures  to  be  taken, 
jointly  or  separately,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  particular  situation  "  This  was  the  so-called 
Four-power  Tieaty.  It  gave  rise  to  a  lively  con- 
troversy in  the  United  States  Senate  In  particu- 
lar, critics  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  similar- 
ity of  this  language  to  that  of  Article  X  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant.  One  serious  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  treaty  was  whether  the  phrase 
"insular  dominions"  included  the  Japanese  main- 
land. If  it  did — and  this  was  the  interpretation 
first  given  the  treaty — the  United  States  would 
be  bound  to  confer  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
protect  Japan.  The  United  States  might  be 
forced  into  indirect  support  of  possible  Japanese 
imperialism.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes 
as  to  whether  Japan  proper  was  included,  and  as 
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a  result  of  the  ensuing  public  discussion,  a  sup- 
plementary treaty  was  drawn  up,  excluding  the 
mainland  from  the  term  "insular  possessions  and 
insular  dominions."  The  treaty  probably  left 
Japan  in  a  better  position  in  the  Pacific  than  she 
was  before)  for  American  diplomatic  freedom 
of  action  was  limited.  The  most  beneficial  result 
was  that  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  was  can- 
celed. This  was  one  of  the  principal  objectives 
of  the  American  delegation  to  the  conference, 
but  if,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States,  the  Four-power  Treaty  was  considered  a 
winding-sheet  for  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
Japan  appaiently  thought  that  the  alliance  was 
extended.  Premier  Takahashi  declared  that  tho 
"Quadruple  Entente,  which  for  Japan  replaces 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  is  much  wider  in  its 
bearing  and  removes  all  chances  of  war."  Some 
pledge,  however,  such  as  the  Four-power  Treaty, 
was  necessary  to  provide  moral  disarmament  be- 
fore actual  disarmament  could  be  achieved.  The 
Four-power  Treaty  was  bound  up  with  the  naval 
pact. 

At  the  conference,  China  met  with  both  suc- 
cesses and  reverses.  One  achievement  of  the  con- 
ference, the  Shantung  agreement,  was  a  leal  ad- 
vance. Direct  negotiations  had  failed.  China 
had  little  hope  of  securing  assistance  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  in  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, she  was  able  to  debate  the  matter  with 
Japan  and  to  receive  nntisfaction.  Two  impor- 
tant treaties  relating  to  foreign  lights  and  inter- 
ests in  Ouna  and  the  Chinese  tariff  failed  to  give 
China  what  she  wanted.  The  United  States  stood 
back  of  China  on  occasion,  but  the  matters  in- 
volved were  quite  technical.  The  country  was 
much  more  inteiested  in  the  naval  aspects  of  the 
conference,  and  there  was  no  strong  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  going  to  her 
aid  and  letting  China  get  out  of  the  stiait]acket 
in  which  imperialistic  policies  had  succeeded  in 
placing  her.  See  CHINA;  SIIANTUNO;  YAP  IS- 
LAND, NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD;  ANGLO- JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY.  A  non- 
sectarian  coeducational  institution  at  St  Louis, 
Mo,  founded  in  1853.  The  student  cm  oilmen! 
incieased  from  1390  in  1914  to  0009  in  1928, 
the  faculty  fiom  208  to  Ml  members,  the  libiaiy 
from  142,r>89  bound  vol nines  and  60,000  pamph- 
lets to  285,0,54  bound  volumes  and  78,3SG  pamph- 
lets Pioductive  funds  increased  from  $(1,156,- 
223  to  $13,802,r>48.01  in  the  same  peiiod,  the 
Wilson  swimming  pool  and  funds  foi  Wilson 
Memoiial  Hall  for  the  depaitmeiit  of  geology, 
the  latter  in  memoiy  of  her  husband,  weie  gi\en 
by  Mrs.  Newton  K  Wilson;  and  the  Giacc  Valle 
January  Law  School  Building  and  fund,*  foi  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  the  school  of  fine 
arts  weie  received;  by  donation  of  piivate  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  General  Education  BoaiJ,  a 
school  of  Medicine  was  endowed  with  $1,000,000, 
$100,000  was  gnen  by  llobeit  S.  JJrookings  for 
a  residence  foundation  in  \\ashington,  D  C.,  in 
connection  with  the  graduate  school  of  econom- 
ics and  government,  a  chaii  of  histoiy  was  en- 
dowed through  anonvmous  gift;  an  athletic  field 
house  and  the  W.  K  Hixby  Ilall  of  Fine  Arts 
were  completed,  new  courses  were  established  in 
industrial  engineering;  the  Charles  Kebstock 
Ilall  of  Biology  and  the  St  Louis  Maternity 
Hospital  were  opened;  $1,000,000  was  received 
for  Mallincrodt  Radiological  Institute;  a  like 
amount  for  an  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  hos- 
pital, a  women's  building  and  a  school  of  den- 


tistry building  weie  completed;  and  $600,000 
was  received  for  the  George  Warren  Brown  De- 
partment of  Social  Work.  Acting  Chancellor, 
George  R.  Throop,  Ph.D. 

WASSERMANN,  vas'er-man,  JACOB  (1873- 
).  A  German  novelist,  born  at  Furth,  who 
has  lived  much  in  Austria.  He  is  the  author  of 
ijiany  works,  including.  Die  Juden  von  Zirndorf 
(1897);  (-leschichte  der  Jwngen  Renate  Fuchs 
(1901);  Der  Niegekuaste  Mund  (1902);  Der 
Molorh  (1903);  Alexander  in  Babylon  (1905); 
Die  tichwcstcm  (1900)  ;  Caspar  Hauser,  oder  die 
Tragheit  den  Jlerzens  (1908)  ;  Die  Masken  Erwin 
Iteinms  (1910);  Der  (Joldenc  Spiegel  (1911); 
Der  Mann  von  \ierzig  Jahren  (1913);  Das 
(iansemunncheu  (1915);  Christian  Wahnschaffe 
(1917);  Der  Wendekries  (1920),  and  several 
pioise  essays,  Die  Kunst  der  Erzahlung,  Faustina, 
oder  cm  Cesprach  itber  die  Jjicbe  (1912),  and 
Mein  }Yeg  alft  Deutscher  wid  Jude  (1920).  His 
later  works  aie  Fabian  oder  die  verJoienen  Jalire 
(1924)  ;  Landm  und  die  ticinen  (1925)  ;  Der  Fall 
Maumius  (1926)  ,  and  Aufruhr  urn  dm  Junker 
Ernst  (1927).  Among  English  lianslations  of 
his  works  aie  The  Triumph  of  Youth;  World's 
End,  Wedlock,  a  old  (1924);  Obethns  Three 
Stages  (1920)  ;  Caspar  Hausct  (1928)  ,  and  The 
Alaunzws  Case  (1929).  He  has  written  also 
five  one-act  plays  under  the  title  Die  unglcichcn 
Schalen 

WATER  METERS.  See  WATERWORKS  AND 
WAIER  PURIFICATION. 

WATER  POWER.  In  the  years  following 
1914,  theie  was  no  moie  impoitant  movement  for 
the  development  of  natuial  resources  than  that 
concerned  with  making  water  power  available 
for  the  use  of  industiy  in  an  economical,  con- 
venient, and  efficient  manner.  This  was  par- 
ticularly evident  with  the  increased  cost  of  fuel, 
involved  especially  in  the  raising  and  transpoi- 
tation  of  coal,  and  due  to  the  gi owing  demand  of 
industry  along  uith  the  nnpiovetl  standards  of 
living.  Thib  condition  held  good  the  world  over, 
and  the  development  of  watei  power  in  such 
countiies  as  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia, 
not  to  mention  North  Ameiica,  was  indeed  most 
impoitant.  Obviously,  it  was  a  subject  which 
required  deep  mteiest  and  supervision  even  when 
private  capital  was  employed,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams,  power  plants,  and  transmission 
lines,  considerable  outlay  was  involved,  although 
the  maintenance  coats  were  compaiatively  low. 
Naturally,  in  the  yeais  immediately  succeeding 
the  World  Wai,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  secure 
such  capital  in  view  of  government  indebtedness, 
high  rates  for  loans,  and  often  lack  of  piivate 
capital.  Nevertheless,  in  many  parts  of  the 
woild  theie  were  important  developments,  as, 
for  example,  in  connection  with  railway  electri- 
fication in  France  and  in  Switzerland,  for  indus- 
tiial  pui  poses  in  Italy,  and  for  general  power 
development  in  America. 

North  America  contains  less  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  w«tei -power  resources  of  the  globe,  but 
by  the  end  of  1928  it  had  developed  more  water 
power  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  European 
countiies,  paiticularly  Germany,  the  terntoiy 
comprised  m  the  former  Austria-Hungary,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
have  developed  a  relatively  larger  percentage  of 
their  water  power,  but  have  not  in  any  way  ap- 
proached the  possible.  Many  of  these  countries 
have  little  or  no  natural  fuel,  and  consequently 
with  their  ever-increasing  industrial  demands 
for  power,  they  have  been  forced  to  develop  their 
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water-power  resources.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Italy,  which  has  no  native  coal  but  which  has 
expanded  industrially. 

Japan  in  1929  was  developing  a  project  of 
102,000  horse  power  in  northern  Korea  in  which 
a  16-mile  tunnel  has  been  built  to  carry  the 
water  through  the  mountains  to  the  water  wheels. 
Russia  has  recently  ordered  in  the  United  States 
four  80,000-horse-power  units  for  a  development 
on  the  Dnieper  River.  These  are  the  largest 
capacity  units  to  date  and  the  plant  will  eventu- 
ally contain  10.  While  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Central  America  all  possess  water 
power  in  varying  degrees,  much  of  the  territory 
of  these  countries  has  been  comparatively  un- 
explored or  is  not  conveniently  near  markets  for 
power ;  hence,  in  their  present  economic  condition, 
the  development  of  water  power  is  a  subject  of 
little  interest. 

It  may  lie  said  that  North  Africa  and  South 
Africa,  where  the  rainfall  is  low,  have  but  limited 
water-power  resources,  but  tropical  Africa,  par- 
ticularly the  Congo  Basin,  with  a  heavy  rainfall, 
has  vast  possibilities  for  the  production  of  water 
power  Asia,  with  its  vast  area  and  the  high  ' 
altitude  of  its  central  part,  is  inferior  in  water- 
power  resources  to  Afiica,  on  account  of  the  low 
precipitation  through  northern,  western,  and 
central  Asia  This  subject  is  comprehensively 
summaiizod  in  "Water  Power  of  the  World," 
Part  11,  of  the  World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, published  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  (Washington,  '921) 

Water  Power  in  the  United  States.  For 
many  yearn,  there  had  been  considerable  discus- 
sion and  conti  ovcrsy  as  to  the  Federal  water 
powers  on  streams  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
matter,  however,  had  not  attained  important  di- 
mensions until  the  twentieth  century,  and  even 
then  laws  passed  in  1901  and  1910  on  the  ad- 
mmistiation  of  water  powei  hardly  took  into 
consideration  the  part  which  electrical  power 
was  destined  to  play  in  tiansportation  and  in- 
dustry, or  the  safeguards  which  the  State  in  the 
disposition  of  its  important  natutal  resources 
would  be  required  to  make  in  the  interest  of  the 
investor  as  well  as  of  the  public.  In  fact,  the 
rights  granted  at  first  were  so  insecure  and 
the  liabilities  imposed  were  so  uncertain  that  it 
was  difficult  to  finance  water-power  developments 
requiring  Federal  authority,  and  the  result  was 
that  American  industry  was  unable  to  utilize 
the  large  water-power  resources  available  to  it 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1924  had 
control  o\er  the  disposition  of  some  85  per  cent 
of  the  potential  water  power  of  the  nation.  This 
authority  depends  on  three  fundamental  bases: 
first,  that  the  United  States  is  owner  of  the 
public  lands,  which  may  be  used  only  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  purposes  as  Congress  may 
direct;  secondly,  that  jurisdiction  over  all  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  is  given  to 
Congress  through  its  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  it  also  has  authority  to  determine  what 
structures  may  be  erected  in  or  over  them  and 
under  what  conditions;  thirdly,  the  manner  in 
which  international  waters  can  be  diverted  and 
used,  which  of  course  must  be  the  subject  of 
treaty  between  the  nations  concerned,  and  the 
only  power  of  making  and  enforcing  treaties  in 
the  United  States  belongs  to  the  Government. 

In  the  beginning,  Congress  left  the  regulation 
of  navigable  rivers,  and  in  a  large  measure  their 
improvement,  to  the  several  States  and  acqui- 
esced in  the  construction  on  such  streams  of 


whatever  structures  the  State  laws  might  au 
thorize.  The  use  of  public  lands  for  power  pur- 
poses also  fell  under  a  condition  of  similar  policy, 
but  later,  this  policy  was  modified  through  leg- 
islation seeking  to  preserve  the  public  interest  in 
the  power  resources  under  public  control.  Such 
legislation,  however,  did  not  appreciate  the  con- 
ditions which  were  necessary  if  these  resources 
were  to  be  developed  for  public  use.  Under  the 
Act  of  1901,  grants  on  public  lands  and  reser- 
vations were  made  by  the  Executive  Department, 
on  navigable  streams,  power  grants  demanded  a 
special  act  of  Congress.  The  Act  of  June  23, 
1910,  superseding  a  similar  act  approved  on  June 
21,  1906,  merely  fixed  the  general  conditions 
under  which  the  special  grants  were  made. 
These  acts  were  considered  practical  failures, 
and  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  which  had 
arisen  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  requirements 
of  industry,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  nation  at 
large,  the  Federal  Water-power  Act  was  passed 
by  Congress  arid  approved  June  10,  1920.  This 
Act  created  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  made 
up  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Sen  eta iv  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to- 
gether with  an  engineering,  technical,  legal,  and 
administrative  staff  which  was  authorized  to 
make  investigations  and  to  collect  and  report 
data  concerning  water  resources  and  the  water- 
power  industry. 

The  commission  was  also  empowered  to  issue 
permits  and  licenses  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  dams,  water  conduits, 
reservoirs,  power  plants,  transmission  lines,  and 
like  projects,  such  licenses  being  issued  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  50  years,  and  pi  escribing  spe- 
cial conditions  under  which  the  licensee  should 
operate,  including,  of  course,  those  that  were  set 
forth  in  some  detail  in  the  Federal  Water-power 
Act  itself  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.June  30,  1928,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  re- 
ported that  it  had  received  910  applications  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Water-power  Act.  The  ac- 
companying small  table  gives  a  summary  of  sev- 
eral vears 


Increase* 

Date 

Horse 

Horso 

Per  cent 

Power 

Po^cr 

1921  (Nov.) 

7,926,958 

1924    (Mar  ) 

9,080,958 

1,1()0,000  • 

146 

1925    (Mar  ) 

10,037,655 

950,097 

10  5 

1926  (Jan    1) 

11,176,596 

1,138,941  * 

11  3 

1927  (Jan    1) 

1  1,720,983 

544,387 

4  9 

3928  (Jan    I) 

12,296,000 

575,017 

4  9 

1929  (Jan    1) 

13,571,530 

1,275,530 

104 

0  About  2  3  years      b  About  0  8  year. 

From  this  hiiminarv,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  legislation  of  1920  not  only  was  needed  but 
was  the  forerunner  of  improved  and  substantial 
developments  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  was  not  involved  in 
controversy  or  that  there  was  a  uniform  accept- 
ance by  the  various  States  of  attempts  to  exert 
Federal  authority  over  streams  more  or  less  nav- 
igable. 

Toward  the  end  of  1 92ft,  Congress  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $10.5,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Colorado  River 
at  Black  Canyon,  which  the  commission  of  engi- 
neers had  found  more  suitable  than  Boulder 
Canyon.  This  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
dam  for  power  and  irrigation  canals,  and  to  con- 
struct of  cause  to  be  constructed  a  power  plant, 
which  would  have  a  maximum  of  1,000,000  horse 
power  or  550,000  continuous  horse  power.  The 
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operation  of  the  power  plant  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  were  left  to  further  determina- 
tion 

At  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  River  in 
Alabama,  the  Goveinmcnt  constructed  and  has 
in  opciatmn  a  power  plant  with  units  having  a 
total  capacity  of  200,000  horse  power.  Moie 
uiiitH  a ic  to  he  added.  The  maximum  available 
cneigy  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  610,000  horse  power, 
but  tins  is  available  only  for  part  of  the  year. 
Tho  continuous  all-year  power  is  less  than 
100,000  hoi  He  power,  which  makes  necessary  the 
tying  into  a  system  containing  steam  and  other 
hydio  plants.  This  is  actually  done  by  the  Gov- 


ernment selling  the  output  to  the  system  of  the 
Alabama  Power  Company  which  distributes  the 
energy. 

On  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 5,000,000  hoisc  power  will  be  avail- 
able. This  project  is  still  in  abeyance  (1929), 
pending  international  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  also  agreement  with 
New  York  State  which  claims  certain  rights  in 
the  determination  of  the  development. 

A  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1928  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  preservation 
of  the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  will  make  possible  additional 


POTENTIAL  WATER-POWER  RESOURCES  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
State  und  Division 

United  Slates  - 

New  England  ' 

Middle  Atlantic 

Kast  Noith  Central 

West  North  Central 

South  Atl.mtu 

East  Sou lh  Central 

West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pu<  i fie 
New  England 

Maine 

New    Hampshire 

Vei  rnont 

MnssiM  liusetta 

Rhode  Island 

Conin  etu  ut 
Middle  Atlantic 

New  Yoik 

New  Teisey 

Penns>  Iviinin 
East  No  it  1 1  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 
West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Tow  a 

Missouri 

Notth  Dakota 

South   Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
South  Atlantic 

Delaw  »ne 

Man  land  and  District  of  Columbia 

Vn  gun  a 

West  Yiiginia 

North  Caiolma 

South  Caiolma 

CJeoigia 

FlOTltltt 

East  South  Central 

Kenhu  k\ 

Tennessee 

Alaharna 

Mississipjji 
Went  South  Contra! 

Ai  k.iiisus 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 
Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Coloiado 

New  Mexico 

\  t  i/ona 

rtdh 

Nevada 
Pncif  c 

Washington 

OK  go n 

Califotma 
Outlying  Possessions 

Alaska 

Porto  fix  o 

Hawaii 


Availahle  90  per  cent 
of  the  time 

Available  50  per  cent 
of  tho  time 

Horse  p<n\  er 

Per  cent 

ITorse  powrer 

Per  cent 

34,818,000 

100  00 

55,030,000 

100  00 

998,000 

287 

1,978,000 

3  60 

4,  Ml,  000 

1240 

5,688,000 

1035 

737,000 

2  12 

1,391,000 

2  53 

871,000 

2  50 

1,844,000 

3.35 

2,470,000 

7  11 

4,464,000 

8  11 

1,011,000 

2  90 

2,004,000 

3  64 

434,000 

1  25 

888,000 

1.61 

10,736,000 

30  83 

15,513,000 

2819 

13,238,000 

38  02 

21,260,000 

38  63 

536,000 

1  54 

1,074,000 

1  95 

J  86,  000 

53 

350,000 

.64 

HO,  000 

23 

169,000 

.31 

106,000 

31 

235,000 

.43 

25,000 

07 

40,000 

.07 

65,000 

19 

110,000 

.20 

4,010,000 

11  52 

4,960,000 

9.03 

50,000 

14 

90,000 

.16 

257,000 

74 

638,000 

1  16 

55,000 

16 

166,000 

.30 

40,000 

12 

110,000 

.20 

189,000 

54 

361,000 

.66 

168,000 

48 

274,000 

.50 

285,000 

82 

480,000 

.87 

203,000 

58 

401,000 

.73 

169,000 

49 

395,000 

72 

67,000 

19 

152,000 

.27 

82,000 

23 

193,000 

35 

6-1,000 

18 

110,000 

.20 

183,000 

.53 

342,000 

.62 

104,000 

30 

251,000 

.46 

5,000 

.01 

10,000 

02 

106,000 

.30 

238,000 

.43 

454,000 

1  32 

812,000 

48 

355,000 

1  02 

980,000 

78 

540,000 

1  55 

816,000 

48 

429,000 

1  23 

632,000 

.15 

572,000 

1  65 

958,000 

.74 

10,000 

03 

18,000 

.03 

.  77,000 

22 

184,000 

.33 

432,000 

1  24 

710  000 

129 

472,000 

1  35 

1,050,000 

1.91 

30,000 

09 

60,000 

.11 

125,000 

36 

178,000 

.32 

1,000 

00 

2,000 

.00 

70,000 

20 

194,000 

.35 

238,000 

.69 

514,000 

.94 

2,550,000 

7  32 

3,700,000 

6  72 

2,122,000 

6  10 

4,032,000 

7.33 

704,000 

2  02 

1,182,000 

2  15 

705,000 

2  20 

1,570,000 

2  85 

110,000 

3'{ 

186,000 

34 

2,759,000 

7  92 

2,887,000 

5  25 

1,420,000 

4  08 

1  586,000 

2  88 

300,000 

80 

370,000 

.67 

4,970,000 

1127 

7,871,000 

1430 

3,665,000 

10  53 

6,715000 

12.20 

4,603,000 

132'J 

6,674,000 

12.13 

1,000  000 

2,500,000 

19,000 

28,000 

100,000 

200,000 
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diversion  of  water  on  both  the  Canadian  and  the 
United  States  sides.  The  present  installed  ca- 
pacity of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  in 
its  Active  plants  on  the  American  side  is  about 
450,000  horse  power.  In  addition  to  this,  two 
old  plants,  now  held  in  reserve,  have  110,000 
horse  power.  On  the  Canadian  side,  nearly 
1,000,000  horse  power  is  developed  in  four  plants, 
three  of  which  are  operated  by  the  Ontario 
Hydroelectric  Power  Commission. 
Another  outstanding  hydroelectric  develop- 


ment completed  early  in  1928  is  that  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Conowingo,  Md.  This  has 
seven  54,000-horse-power  units  and  four  more  are 
to  be  added  later.  Although  not  the  largest  in 
capacity,  these  units  are  the  largest  in  physical 
dimensions  constructed  to  date. 

The  highest-head  plant  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  is  Big  Creek  2A  plant  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company,  which  has 
impulse  wheels  operating  under  a  2418-ft.  head. 
This  station  contains  two  50,000-horse-power 

UllltH. 


DEVELOPED  WATER  POWER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JAN.  1,  1929,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  U.  8. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
(Pluntb  of  10(1  horse  power  and  over) 


Total 

Public 

Utility 

Manufacturing 

arid  mu 

nicipal 

and  HUE 

icellaneous 

No 

Capacity 

No 

Capacity 

No. 

Capacity 

of 

in  hoi  se 

of 

in  iiorse 

of 

in  horse 

Division  and  States 

Plants 

power 

Plants 

power 

Plants 

power 

United  State* 

3,375 

13,571,530 

1,605 

11,886,336 

1,770 

1,685,194 

New    England 

1,203 

1,653,654 

262  f 

879,914 

941 

773,740 

Middle  Atluntu 

592 

2,122,999 

243 

1,854,008 

349 

268,991 

Eiibt  North  Central 

390 

1,075,660 

265 

841,435 

125 

234,225 

West  North  Central 

202 

555,049 

152 

442,786 

50 

112,263 

South  Atluntu 

3J8 

2,595,304 

173 

2,444,992 

165 

150,312 

East  South  Central 

52 

1,118,765 

40 

1,116,081 

12 

2,684 

West  South  Central 

34 

47,082 

23 

43,577 

11 

H.505 

Mountain 

248 

1,140,108 

197 

1,117,820 

51 

22,288 

Pacific 

316 

3,262,909 

250 

3,145,723 

66 

117,186 

New  England 

MAI  no 

253 

538,761 

79 

239,801 

174 

298,960 

New  Hampshire 

244 

278,002 

62 

143,711 

182 

i:U,291 

Vermont 

197 

260,157 

67 

'216,501 

130 

4U.656 

Massachusetts 

325 

362,123 

28 

159,211 

297 

202,912 

Rhode  Island 

50 

30,188 

5 

3,285 

54 

2b,903 

Connecticut 

125 

184,423 

21 

117,405 

104 

67,018 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

508 

1,813,501 

190 

1,559,695 

318 

253,806 

New   .Jersey 

34 

18,902 

10 

8,658 

24 

10,244 

Pennsylvania 

50 

290,596 

East  North  Central 

43 

285,655 

7 

4,941 

Ohio 

24 

30,320 

16 

25,236 

8 

5,084 

Indiana 

26 

56,521 

17 

60,620 

9 

5,901 

Illinois 

31 

93,772 

]6 

76,797 

15 

16,975 

Mi<  hi  san 

134 

378,.  515 

113 

319,884 

21 

58,431 

Wisconsin 

175 

516,732 

West  North  Central 

103 

368,898 

72 

147,834 

Minnesota 

73 

292,649 

49 

198,327 

24 

94,322 

Iowa 

46 

182,139 

39 

181,012 

7 

1,127 

Mishoun 

7 

20,560 

5 

20,260 

2 

300 

NOT  th  Dakota 

1 

245 

0 

0 

1 

245 

South  Dakota 

9 

19,671 

5 

7,050 

4 

12,621 

Nebraska 

45 

23,649 

41 

22,954 

4 

695 

Kansas 

21 

16.1J6 

13 

33,183 

8 

2,953 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

3 

1,161 

0 

0 

3 

1,161 

Maryland 

16 

415,815 

5 

411,765 

11 

4,050 

District  of  Columbia 

3 

5,870 

1 

4,520 

2 

1,350 

Virginia 

63 

140,239 

33 

98,625 

30 

41,614 

West  Virginia 

12 

91,279 

7 

81,174 

5 

10,105 

Noith  Carolina 

120 

814,000 

50 

775,000 

70 

39,000 

South  Carolina 

60 

574,000 

33 

546,000 

27 

28,000 

Georgia 

58 

543,685 

41 

518,653 

17 

25,032 

Florida 

3 

9,255 

3 

9,255 

0 

0 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

7 

142,255 

4 

141,351 

3 

904 

Tennessee 

31 

177,425 

24 

176,170 

7 

1,255 

Alabama 

14 

799,085 

12 

798,560 

o 

525 

MlhRlSSlppl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 

4 

15,680 

4 

15,680 

0 

0 

Lou  i  sana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 

4 

1,948 

4 

1,948 

0 

0 

Texas 

26 

29,454 

15 

25,949 

11 

3,505 

Mountain 

Montana 

31 

393,440 

29 

391,500 

2 

1,940 

Idaho 

54 

357,577 

47 

354,575 

7 

3,002 

Wyoming 

U 

17,355 

10 

17,029 

1 

326 

Colorado 

67 

98,016 

28 

84,281 

29 

13,735 

New  Mexico 

6 

1,510 

5 

1,285 

1 

225 

Arizona 

10 

104,360 

10 

104,360 

0 

0 

Utah 

(39 

154,200 

59 

151,440 

10 

2,760 

Nevada 

10 

13,650 

9 

13,350 

1 

300 

Pacific  . 

Washington 

74 

747,407 

68 

704,275 

6 

43,132 

Oregon 

83 

288,973 

50 

234,001 

33 

54,972 

California 

159 

2,226,529 

132 

2,207,447 

27 

19,082 

Outlying  possessions  . 

Alaska 

32,000 

t 

Hawaii 

32,224 



Porto  Rico  (1925) 

15,000 

California  ranks  first,  with  164  per  cont  of  the  developed  water  power,  New  York  is  second,  with  13  3  per 
cent;  Noith  Carolina  third,  with  6  per  cent,  Alabama  fourth,  with  5.9  per  cent,  and  Washington  fifth,  with  5.5 
per  cent. 


WATER  POWER 


Courtesy   Wftttinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing   Company 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC  INSTALLATION  AT  THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  POWER  CO.  PLANT 

Diagrammatic  view  of  No.  3-A  unit  Including  (above)  a  32,000  Kv-af  3- phase,  12,000 

volts,    vertical    Westlnghouse   Water-wheel    Generator   operating    at   150 

revolutions  per  minute,  and  (below)  a  Morris  Turbine 
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A  notable  low-head  plant  is  that  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  which  contains  eight  13,500-horse-power 
propeller-type  wheels  operating  on  a  head  that 
varies  from  10  to  37  feet.  The  Rocky  River 
Plant  of  the  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.  is 
unique  in  that  water  for  operation  of  the  turbines 
is  pumped  up  240  feet  into  a  storage  reservoir 
during  periods  of  off-peak  steam  power  and  is 
utilized  to  generate  power  through  a  42,000- 
horhe-power  water  turbine  during  peak-load 
periods.  This  is  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  although  several  such  installations 
are  now  (1929)  in  operation  in  Europe,  notably 
those  in  Italy. 

Another  development  in  New  England  worthy 
of  special  mention  is  the  "Fifteen-mile  Project 
on  the  Up|>er  Connecticut  River  in  which  300,000 
horse  power  will  ultimately  be  produced  in  two 
stations.  An  unusual  power  plant  is  the  Nor- 
wood Station  ot  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
Co  in  which  the  complete  generating  equipment, 
including  gencratoib,  tiansforiners,  and  switches, 
is  of  the  outdoor  type.  This  is  the  first  plant  to 
employ  outdoor  generators 

In  1928  m  the  electric  public-utility  power 
plants  in  the  United  States,  about  34,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  was  produced  by  the 
use  of  water  powei.  To  produce  this  quantity 
of  power  by  the  use  of  fuel  would  have  required 
31,000,000  tons  of  coal  The  electricity  produced 
by  the  use  of  water  power  for  public-utility 
power  plants  in  1928  was  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Water  Power  in  Canada.  An  analysis  of  the 
available  and  developed  water  power  in  Canada, 
according  to  the  Dominion  Water  Power  &  Rec- 
lamation Service,  shows  a  total  available  of  20,- 
197,000  hoise  power  for  conditions  of  ordinary 
minimum  fiow  cluiing  the  entire  year  and  33,- 
113,000  hoise  power  for  six  months  The  growth 
of  de\  eloped  hydi  oelectric  power  hat*  been  strik- 
ing The  total  installed  hoise  power  has  grown 
from  977,000  in  1910  to  5,350,000  by  the  end  of 
1928  Of  the  latter,  445,700  horse  power,  or  83  1 
per  cent,  IB  installed  in  central  stations;  573,000 
hortse  power,  or  107  per  cent,  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  mdiistiy;  and  the  remaining  02  per  cent 
in  other  industrial  plants  such  as  sawmills, 
gristmills,  mines,  etc.  In  addition  to  its  pri- 
vately generated  power,  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry purchases  789,500  horse  power  from  the 
central  stations,  thus  making  it  the  largest  in- 
dustry using  power  in  the  Dominion.  The  larg- 
est central-station  system  in  Canada  is  that  of 
the  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Power  Commission, 
which  in  addition  to  its  big  Queeuston  Develop- 
ment of  approximately  500,000  ho^se  power  op- 
erates other  plants  on  the  Canadian  side  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  purchases  large  blocks  of 
power  from  private  developments  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

Water-power  developments  under  construction 
in  Canada  (1929)  were  expected  to  add  approxi- 
mately 1 ,200,000  horse  power  to  the  total.  These 
include  the  Beauhainais  Pioject  on  the  St.  Law- 
lence,  between  Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St. 
Louis,  which  will  ultimately  contain  ten  50,000- 
horse-power  units,  and  the  'Bridge  River  project 
on  the  Columbia  River  which  will  have  an  initial 
capacity  of  60,000  horse  power  and  an  ultimate 
of  700,000  horse  power. 

WATERS,  HENRY  JACKSON  (1865-1925). 
An  American  college  president  and  editor,  born 
at  Center,  Mo.,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 


From  1892  to  1895,  he  was  professor  of  agricul- 
ture at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
from  1895  to  1909,  he  was  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and  professor  of 
agriculture  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  From 
1909  to  1917,  he  was  president  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  and  in  1918  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Weekly  titar. 
He  also  served  as  commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  report  on  agricultural  and  educational 
development  arid  was  a  member  of  several  State 
agricultural  boards.  During  the  World  War,  he 
was  Federal  Food  Administrator.  He  wrote  The 
Essentials  of  Agriculture  (1915)  ;  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  (1915);  Essen- 
tials of  the  ;Ycw>  Agriculture  ( 1 924 ) ,  and  Labora- 
tory Manual  of  Agriculture,  with  J.  D.  Elliff 
(1918). 

WATEB  SUPPLY.  In  the  field  of  domes- 
tic water  supply,  the  most  important  two  devel- 
opments in  the  peiiod  fiom  1914  have  been  the 
construction  of  aqueducts  of  constantly  increas- 
ing length  and  size,  truly  stupendous  and  remark- 
able works,  and  in  the  almost  complete  eclipse 
of  filtering  methods  for  the  removal  of  bacteria 
in  water  supplies  by  the  plan  of  treatment  with 
chlorine.  As  would  be  expected,  the  United 
States  has  occupied  a  leading  position  in  the  con- 
struction of  great  aqueducts  and  it  is  also  in 
America  that  the  chlorine  method  has  been  most 
extensively  applied. 

In  early  days,  many  American  water  supplies 
were  privately  owned,  and,  while  many  still  are, 
one  of  the  first  developments  was  toward  munici- 
pal ownership.  In  the  campaign  for  municipally 
owned  supplies,  the  slogan  wan  Imbed  on  the  fact 
that  water  was  an  essential  for  life,  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  "water  should  be  as  free  as  air." 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  policy  has  been  a 
constant  increase  in  the  demand  for  water.  The 
great  difference  between  the  pei -capita  consump- 
tion of  water  in  America  and  Europe  has  often 
been  pointed  out.  Whereas,  in  many  central  Eu- 
ropean cities,  1 0  to  20  gallons  per  capita  per  day 
suffice,  the  consumption  in  America  ranges  from 
75  to  150  with  a  few  notable  examples  of  even 
greater  demand.  In  earliei  days,  tins  demand, 
although  high  was  much  less,  and,  with  small 
populations  could  be  met  at  a  reasonable  expense. 
Today,  with  all  nearby  sources  of  supply  fully 
developed,  the  great  urban  centres  have  had  to 
turn  to  distant  watersheds  for  the  additional 
supplies  needed  to  meet  these  gieat  lates  of  con- 
sumption and  the  rapid  inci eases  in  population. 
Thus,  New  York  City,  after  fully  developing  the 
Cioton  area,  has  turned  to  sources  in  the  Cat- 
skills,  70  to  100  miles  distant,  San  Francisco  is 
building  her  Hctch  Hetchy  aqueduct  156  miles 
long  to  reservons  in  Yosernitc  Park;  Los  Angeles 
is  discussing  the  feasibility  of  a  line  almost  300 
miles  long  to  the  Colorado  River;  and  several 
New  Jersey  cities  are  combining  in  the.  construc- 
tion of  a  North  Jersey  supply — only  to  mention 
a  few  outstanding  \voiks 

As  also  was  natuial,  attention  was  turned,  in 
the  face  of  these  great  expenditures  for  addi- 
tional supplies,  to  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
great  waste  of  water  which  such  high  rates  of 
consumption  indicated.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
probably  50  gallons  per  capita  per  day  repre- 
sented the  actual  use  of  water  and  that  any 
consumption  beyond  this  figure  was  probably 
waste.  While  some  of  this  waste  was  legitimate 
and  unavoidable,  or  so  costly  to  locate  and  con- 
trol that  it  was  less  expensive  to  permit  it  to 
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occur  than  to  attempt  to  stop  it,  there  was  much 
waste  that  could  be  prevented.  As  a  result,  num- 
erous water-waste  surveys  have  been  made  to 
locate  leaky  mains,  connections,  and  fixtures,  and 
there  also  has  been  much  agitation  for  metering 
.supplies  and  charging  for  the  actual  quantity 
used  rather  than  by  the  usual  method  of  a  flat 
rate  or  fixed  amount  depending  on  the  number  of 
fixtuies,  tubs,  wash  basins,  toilets,  etc  supplied. 
While  these  efforts  have  had  their  effect  in  reduc- 
ing waste,  it  has  been  clearly  recognized  that  the 
demand  is  steadily  increasing  and  many  cities 
have  paid  little  attention  to  curtailing  waste. 

During  tho  earlier  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, great  emphasis  was  put  on  the  development 
of  coagulation  and  iiltiation  as  a  means  not  only 
for  impioving  the  physical  quality  of  water,  re- 
moving turbidity,  coloi,  etc  and  in  the  improv- 
ing of  hard  waters,  but  also  on  filtration  as  a 
means  of  removing  bacteria  dangerous  to  life. 
So  many  Amencan  cities  weie  faced  with  the  ne- 
cessity *of  securing  their  water  supplies  from 
streams  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  other  cities 
above,  that  typhoid  epidemics  forced  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  adequate  precautions.  Indeed, 
the  lapid  inciease  in  population  made  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find  sources  of  supply  free  from 
pollution.  The  pioblem  was  older  in  Europe, 
but  it  had  been  answered  in  large  measure  by 
filtration,  and  Ameiica  tinned  with  force  and 
determination  to  the  filtration  pioblem. 

In  the  eaily  years  of  the  present  century,  large 
sums  were  expended  in  building  the  so-called  slow 
sand  filters  through  which  the  water  flows  by 
gravity.  This  type  was  paiticularly  in  favor 
with  the  large  cities  and  wheie  bacterial  efficiency 
was  the  principal  object  sought.  Mechanical  fil- 
ter plants,  and  coagulation  and  sedimentation 
ba-sms  were  t\  pical  of  the  majority  of  smaller 
cities  where  turbidity  and  chemical  improvement 
were  problems  Just  before  the  World  War, 
chemical  methods,  o/one,  chloride  of  lime,  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  were  all  being  actively  stud- 
ied and  experimented  with.  From  these,  the 
chlorine  method,  whereby  small  quantities  of 
chloi  jne  aio  mechanically  introduced  into  the  sup- 
ply, has  emerged  as  the  modern  process  of  dis- 
infection. Many  o  the  costly  slow-filter  plants 
have  been -abandoned  and  the  use  of  chlorine  has 
been  widely  introduced.  It  is  piobably  true  that 
this  method,  although  very  effective  and  far  less 
expensive  than  filtration,  has  been  relied  upon 
in  many  cases  where  filtration  also,  is  essen- 
tial to  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  supply.  In 
Chicago,  for  example,  probably  one  of  the  most 
backward  cities  in  water  supply  in  America, 
there  is  not  only  an  unsatisfactory  supply  from 
the  stand  point  'of  quantity,  caused  largely  by 
uncontrolled  use  and  waste  (consumption  about 
275  gallons  per  capita),  but  the  quality  also  is 
frequently  bad,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water 
is  highly  polluted  and  is  rendered  sterile  by 
chlorine  the  combination  of  polluting  and  ster- 
ili/ing  elements  making  the  water  far  from  pleas- 
ant. The  future  will  doubtless  show  a  return  to 
filtration  in  many  cases  where  it  is  essential  for 
the  improvement  of  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties, as  well  as  the  continued  and  extended  use 
of  the  remarkable  and  effective  chlorine  method 
of  disinfection. 

In  the  details  of  water-supply  construction, 
as  in  other  construction  fields,  methods  have 
been  marked  by  the  increasing  use  of  labor-sav- 
ing devices  and  means  of  rapidlv  executing  great 
works,  rather  than  any  new  developments  in  de- 


sign. While  we  know  of  no  recent  figures  on  the 
types  of  supply  now  in  use  in  America,  it  is 
probably  true  that  there  has  been  a  steady  ti  end 
toward  replacing  pumped  supplies,  particularly 
from  ground  water  sources,  by  gravity  systems 
wherever  this  has  been  possible  Data  for  the 
period  before  1900  indicated  that  ovei  half  of 
the  American  supplies  came  fiom  gtouiid  water 
sources  and  European  supplies  also  show  a  pre- 
ponderance of  such  supplies  With  the  great  in- 
creases in  demand  and  population  in  America, 
such  supplies  have  often  become  inadequate. 
They  also,  while  often  less  expensive  in  first  cost, 
involve  much  higher  operating  and  maintenance 
charges  than  giavity  supplies  and  it  has,  there- 
fore, been  economical  to  replace  them  by  the 
latter  type  where  and  when  the  future  of  a  com- 
munity became  assuied,  arid  thus  long-life  design 
was  justified  and  could  be  financed  at  reasonable 
cost.  Giavity  plants,  involving  small  operating 
charges,  also  can  be  more  efficiently  run  by  the 
usual  community  where  political  preference  sel- 
dom insures  efficient  management  of  pumping 
plants. 

For  the  distribution  piping  in  city  streets,  cast- 
iron  pipe,  first  introduced  about  100  yeais  ago 
both  in  London  and  in  Philadelphia,  continues  to 
be  standard.  A  lecent  development  in  this  field 
is  the  centrifugal  method  of  casting,  a  scheme 
imported  from  France,  wheieby  a  more  dense 
material  is  secured,  thus  permitting  a  thinner 
pipe  to  be  used.  Theie  also  has  been  a  tendency 
towaid  making  this  pipe  in  greater  lengths,  10 
feet,  for  example,  instead  of  the  older  12-foot 
standard. 

Among  the  important  great  aqueduct  works 
of  recent  years,  the  following  are  particulaily 
notable . 

Greater  New  York  Water  Supply.  Although 
construction  was  begun  in  1007,  it  was  riot  until 
the  later  months  of  1915  that  the  first  water 
from  the  Cat  skill  system  entered  the  city,  and 
not  until  May,  1017,  that  the  new  system  was 
in  full  use.  From  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  an 
artificial  lake  12  miles  long  for  storing  the 
waters  of  Esopus  Creek,  the  aqueduct  extends 
02  miles  to  the  city  limits  and  35  miles  within 
the  city.  The  magnitude  and  cost,  the  complex- 
ity, variety,  arid  difficulty  of  the  physical  prob- 
lems encountered,  mark  it  as  the  greatest  water- 
works man  has  ever  built 

Notwithstanding  the  large  capacity  of  the  new 
supply,  it  was  clearly  undei stood  that  it  was 
merely  a  step  in  the  continued  problem  of  fur- 
nishing additional  supply  to  meet  tke  constantly 
increasing  demand  and  population.  While  the 
new  aqueduct;  between  the  Catskills  and  the  city 
was  built  of  larger  si/e  than  immediately  neces- 
sary, and  would  therefore  suffice  foi  a  number  of 
years,  it  was  necessaiy  not  only  to  continue  to 
develop  additional  sources  of  supply  in  the 
Catskill  region  but  also  to  provide  increased 
distributing  facilities,  particularly  in  the  Long 
Island  and  Staten  Island  sections  which  were 
rapidly  growing. 

The' first  additional  source  of  supply  was  that 
furnished  by  the  Schoharie  watershed,  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Ksopus.  Water  collected  back 
of  the  Gilboa  Darn,  constructed  in  this  new  area, 
was  led  into  the  Esopus  by  means  of  the  18.1- 
mile  Shandaken  Tunnel,  which  was  dug  in  record 
time,  was  opened  m  1024,  and  is  the  longest 
continuous  tunnel  in  the  world.  Excavation  was 
accomplished  both  from  the  portals  and  trom  six 
intermediate  shafts.  It  is  concrete  lined  and  of 
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a  horseshoe  section,  11^  feet  high  by  10%  feet 
wide.  A  maximum  capacity  of  600  m.g.d.  (mil- 
lion gallons  daily)  was  allowed  for  in  the  design. 
In  1927  an  additional  supply  of  600  m.g.d. 
was  recommended  from  tributaries  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  within  New  York  State  and  100 
m.g.d  from  Rondout  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Hudson,  just  south  of  Esopus.  These  new  plans 
involve  five  reservoirs  on  the  Delaware  tribu- 
taries and  one  on  Rondout  Creek.  In  addition, 
it  is  pioposcd  to  construct  a  now  aqueduct  lead- 
ing fiom  the  new  collecting  area  to  the  West 
Bianch  rescivoir  in  the  Cioton  watershed.  This 
would  permit  some  100  m  g.d.  to  be  diverted  from 
the  high-level  sections  of  the  Croton  area  (which 
is  a  low-level  supply  compared  to  the  Catskill 
system  and  is  now  used  for  the  lower  levels  of 
the  city)  into  the  new  aqueduct  and  thus  to 
Kensico  and  Hill  View  reservoirs  of  the  Catskill 
system  Investigation  of  legal  and  other  diffi- 
culties aie  under  way  for  these  additional  works 
for  which  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  urgent 
need  by  1935.  Consult  Engineering  News-Rec- 
ord, Aug.  11,  1927. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
CatHkill  system  was  the  main  distributing  tun- 
nel, deep  under  the  city,  from  the  shafts  of  which 
the  supply  finds  its  way  into  the  usual  cast-iron 
mams  under  the  city  streets  In  October,  1928, 
contracts  weie  awaided  for  the  Catskill  Water 
Supply  System  Tunnel  No  2,  in  New  York  City. 
This  gieat  woik  ($42,092,867)  is  practically  a 
duplication  of  Tunnel  No.  1,  on  an  easterly  lo- 
cation No.  1  luns  south  from  Hill  View  Reser- 
voii  on  (lie  high  ground  east  of  Van  Cortlandt 
Park,  ciossing  under  the  Harlem  River  below 
Hi<jli  Budgi1,  and  extending  southward  for  the 
entile  length  of  Manhattan  Island  and  under 
the  East  Rivei  to  Brookhn.  The  new  tunnel, 
No  2,  tin  us  eastwaid  from  Hill  View  Reservoir 
and  southwaid,  approximately  on  the  line  of  the 
Hi 011  \  llivoi,  passing  under  Randall's  Island  to 
Steinway  Avenue,  Queens.  It  continues  south- 
waid through  Biooklyn  and  joins  Tunnel  No.  1 
near  Foit  Gieenc  Puik.  This  new  work  will  have 
a  diameter  of  17  feet  and  will  be  constiucted 
at  depths  of  230  to  700  feet  below  the  suiface 
vvith  outlets  to  the  city  diatnbiitmg  system  fiom 
shafts  using  fiom  the  tunnel  level  It  is  esti- 
mated that  consti  uction  will  take  about  six  yeais. 
Consult  Engineering  NcwR-Rcrord,  Mar  31,  1927. 

In  the  meantime,  much  work  has  been  done  in 
extending  the  existing  distribution  syhtem  in 
south  Biooklyn  and  Staten  Island  Another  line 
was  added  to  the  oiigmal  30-inch  cast-iion  pipe 
which  ciossed  the  Naiiows  from  South  Biooklyii 
to  Staten  Island  and  the  terminal,  Silver  L<ake 
Reservoir.  The  new  line  was  42  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  9400  feet  long  and  was  placed  in  a 
tiench,  excavated  in  the  channel  bottom,  by 
means  of  a  long  inclined  "ladder"  from  special 
scows — the  greatest  submarine  pipe-line  work  of 
this  kind  ever  undertaken. 

In  connection  with  this  and  other  Brooklyn 
lines,  an  ex-tensive  use  was  made  of  riveted-steel 
pipe — an  unusual  type  for  water-supply  distri- 
bution. Sizes  from  00-  to  72-inch  diameter  were 
employed  and  the  lines  included  not  only  the 
connections  fiom  Shaft  23  at  Flatbush  and  Third 
avenues,  Brooklyn,  to  the  new  Narrows  "siphon," 
but  also  the  16,800-foot  Mt.  Prospect  conduit  ex- 
tending from  Shaft  24  at  Fort  Greene  Park  to 
the  Flatbush  district. 

Los  Angeles  Water  Supply.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  iccord  aquduct  240  miles  long  con- 


structed in  1908-13,  the  Los  Angeles  authorities 
have  had  investigations  under  way  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  an  even  longer  line  (about  300 
miles)  to  secure  a  supply  from  the  Colorado 
River.  Nearly  $1,000,000  has  been  expended  on 
surveys  and  studies  alone  for  this  great  supply, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  build  a  fair-sized  system,  and 
plans  for  the  remarkable  work,  which  will  bring 
some  970  m  g  d.  to  Los  Angeles,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  for  50  years,  are  now  await- 
ing final  action. 

San  Francisco  Water  Supply.  The  Hetch 
Hetchy  pioject  is  still  under  construction.  After 
many  years  of  discussion  and  plans,  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  started  this  much-needed  water 
supply  development  in  1919  by  awaiding  the 
contract  for  the  Hetch  ITetchy,  or  O'Shaughnessy, 
Dam,  situated  on  the  Tuolumiie  River  in  Yo- 
semite  Park  about  150  miles  east  of  the  city. 
From  the  reservoir  thus  formed,  water  is  to  bo 
carried  to  San  Fiancihco  and  the  metiopolitan 
district  by  means  of  u  system  of  aqueducts  with 
an  ultimate  capacity  of  400  m.g  d.  At  the  same 
time,  due  to  the  height  of  the  reservoirs  in  the 
mountains,  theie  has  been  developed  200,000 
hydroelectric  horse  power.  The  aqueduct  has 
been  constructed  in  sections,  the  first  or  Moun- 
tain section  beginning  at  Eaily  Intake  and  ex- 
tending, after  a  short  open  canal,  in  a  tunnel 
through  the  mountains  183  miles  to  Moccasin 
Cieek,  wheie  the  power  plant  is  located.  The 
Foothill  division  has  about  17  miles  of  aqueduct 
from  Moccasin  Cieek  to  Oakdale  Poital,  and  then 
there  are  45  miles  of  steel  pipe  across  the  San 
Joaqum  Valley  to  Tesla  Portal.  The  Coast 
Range  tunnel  extends  31  miles  to  the  east  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  at  Iivington  Gate  House, 
where  the  line  divides  in  three,  the  main  portion 
extending  westeily  under  the  bay  through  a 
pipe  line  of  200  m  g  d.  capacity  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco peninsula,  another  section  going  to  the  east 
bay  cities,  and  the  third  southwest  to  San  Jose. 
The  new  aqueduct,  by  means  of  a  connection  of 
23  miles  between  the  Alameda  Cieek  and  the 
Crystal  Spiings  leseivon  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company,  is  to  be  connected  with  that 
system  The  Hetch  Hetchy  supply  is  thus  made 
available  tlnough  the  Spring  \  alley  system  as 
required,  so  that  the  distnlmtion  facilities  can 
be  used  so  long  as  they  are  adequate. 

It  is  expected  that  the  supply  will  reach  the 
city  by  1932.  The  upper  section  to  the  Moccasin 
powei  plant  is  finished  and  this  plant  is  bring- 
ing in  ti  revenue  ol  about  $2,000,000  a  year.  Tho 
San  Fiancisco  Bay  section  aNo  is  complete,  tun- 
nels through  the  Const  Range  are  piactically 
finished,  and  the  bond  issue  foi  the  Sail  Joaquin 
pipe  line  has  been  anthoii/ed. 

Mokelumne  Water  Supply.  This  project, 
under  construction  in  1()29,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  recent  supplies  It  is  planned  to 
deliver  water  fiom  the  Mokelumne  River, 
through  a  95-mile  conduit,  to  cities  on  the  east 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  aqueduct  con- 
sists in  large  pait  of  a  steel  pipe  line  65  inches  in 
diameter,  the  lower  le\els  of  which  aie  under  a 
head  of  about  500  feet  Electric  welding  has 
been  used  for  the  first  time  in  forming  the  lon- 
gitudinal joints  in  this  pipe  which  has  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  one-half  inch  This  new  de- 
parture is  being  watched  with  great  interest  by 
engineers  as  it  is  a  pioneer  experiment  in  the 
development  of  electric  welding  (see  article 
BBIDGEH).  While  the  long  pipe  line  is  complete, 
the  project  has  been  held  up  by  legal  difficulties 
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and  the  connecting  tunnels  and  dam  was  not  com- 
pleted in  1930. 

Springfield.  This  Massachusetts  city  in  1929 
enlarged  its  municipal  water-supply  system  hy 
the  construction  of  Cobble  Mountain  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  Little  River  above  Westficld,  the 
main  outlet  being  a  7000-foot  tunnel  which  also 
was  to  furnish  water  to  a  hydroelectric  plant, 
located  on  the  river,  with  an  estimated  output 
of  30,000  kilowatts.  The  supply  line,  6  miles  in 
length,  consisted  of  a  pipe,  48-54  inches  in  di- 
ameter, foiined  of  two  senn-ciicular  plates  welded 
together  in  30-foot  lengths  with  riveted,  butt- 
strap,  and  tiansveiBL'-n'eld  joints.  The  dam,  of 
the  hydraulic-fill  type,  lose  24.1  feet  above  the 
ledge  in  the  stieam  and  had  a  total  volume  of 
1,800,000  cubic  yard*  with  capacity  to  impound 
22,250,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  in  11)28  authorized  $0,500,- 
000  in  bonds  to  enable  the  city  to  construct  this 
system. 

Boston.  A  critical  situation  has  also  arisen 
in  the  metropolitan  system  and  some  temporal y, 
additional  supply  has  been  brought  in  pending 
the  completion  of  the  $65,000,000  project  now 
under  construction  for  bringing  in  a  new  supply 
from  the  Swift  and  Ware  livers.  Work  is  un- 
der way  on  a  14-rnilc  tunnel  westwaid  from  the 
existing  \V  arhuHctt  Reservoir,  on  the  Nashua  Riv- 
er, to  the  Ware  River  and  this  will  be  extended 
to  the  Swift  River,  a  total  length  of  2,j  miles. 
Flood  flows  of  the  \Vare  will  be  temporarily  di- 
verted to  the  Waohusctt  Reservoir,  but  later  will 
flow  first  to  a  reseivoir  on  the  Swift  River,  and 
then  by  the  tunnel  to  Wachusott. 

Wanaque  Aqueduct.  The  North  Jersey  Dis- 
trict Water  Supply  Commission,  which,  in  1929, 
had  under  construction  a  25-mile  aqueduct  as 
well  as  the  huge  Wanaque  earth  dam,  completed 
the  dam  but  lan  into  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  aqueduct.  It  would  appear  that  thiee 
groups  of  the  eight  cities  represented  in  this 
commission  (Newark,  Kearney,  Montclair,  Bloom- 
field,  Glen  Ridge,  Passaic,  Paterson,  and  Clifton) 
had  different  ideas  as  to  the  possible  effect  on 
the  aqueduct  preasuic  of  the  various  proposals 
for  aerating  the  supply  At  last  reports,  a  settle- 
ment had  been  reached  and  the  construction  of 
the  aqueduct  was  expected  to  go  rapidly  for- 
ward. The  Wanaque  Dam  forms  a  reservoir  6 
miles  long  and  1  mile  \\idc,  with  a  capacity 
of  28,000,000  gallons,  and  is  expected  to  supply 
100  m.gd.  It  is  a  huge  earth  structure  and  a 
notable  piece  of  oonbti  action. 

Chicago.  The  supply  of  this  city  is  totally 
diffeient  fiom  the  above-mentioned  types  of  sup- 
ply, for  it  pumps  its  water  from  Lake  Michigan. 
There  was  under  way  in  1029,  a  new  intake  crib 
and  tunnel  construction.  The  so-called  Two- 
Mile  Crib,  built  1865-C7,  was  the  earliest  of  the 
city's  crib  intakes,  by  means  of  which  water 
from  the  lake  is  admitted  to  an  intake  tunnel 
from  which  in  turn  it  is  pumped  into  the  supply 
system.  A  new  3-mile  tunnel  in  rock  at  about 
150  feet  below  water  level  extends  out  from  the 
shore  to  the  new  crib  While  earlier  works  were 
built  in  earth  at  less  depth,  in  the  more  recent 
tunnels  the  plan  of  keeping  the  excavation  in 
rock  by  going  to  greater  depths  has  been  followed. 
It  is  expected  that  the  tunnel  will  be  continued 
some  12  miles  in  length  inland  from  the  shore, 
and  will  improve  supply  conditions  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  city.  Tunnel  excavation  had 
been  under  way  for  some  time,  but  the  new  steel 


crib,  which  was  built  near  the  Navy  Pier  and 
is  90  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  70  feet  at  the 
top,  and  45  feet  high,  was  not  launched  and 
floated  into  position  until  the  summer  of  1928. 

Miscellaneous  Works.  Among  other  Amer- 
ican works  of  interest,  although  of  smaller  scale, 
is  the  new  supply  line  for  Washington,  D.  C., 
which  practically  parallels  and  replaces  the  no- 
table old  aqueduct  built  by  General  Meigs  in 
1863.  Cabin  John  Creek  ia  crossed  by  a  siphon 
instead  of  the  old  stone-arch  bridge  which  was 
for  so  many  years  the  most  famous  American 
arch  The  line  is  only  9  miles  long  from  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  to  Dalecarlis  Reser- 
voir. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  also  has  constructed  an  in- 
tei  eating  supply  with  a  tunnel  under  the  Mis- 
souri River,  which  carries  the  filtered  water 
from  the  Kansas  side  to  the  city  pumping  sta- 
tions. St.  Louis  also  has  augmented  her  sup- 
ply with  a  16-mile,  60-mch  pipe  line  to  the  MIB- 
souii  River.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  built  in  1924,  a 
55-mile  line,  largely  54-  to  60-inch  reinforced  con- 
crete pipe  and  perhaps  the  longest  line  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  for  water  supply. 

Apulian  Aqueduct.  One  of  the-  longest  aque- 
ducts in  the  world,  including  some  152  miles  of 
main  trunk  and  841  miles  of  main  and  subsidiary 
branches  or  a  total  length  of  supply  conduits  of 
993  miles,  was  put  into  service  in  1924  in  south- 
ern Italy.  This  project,  which  as  regards  total 
length  is  comparable  with  the  Coolgaidiu  pipe 
line  in  Australia,  is  350  miles  long  and  may 
be  compared,  in  length  but  not  in  size,  with  the 
Los  Angeles  aqueduct,  the  longest  in  Ameiica, 
about  240  miles  long  It  was  constiucted  to 
supply  some  266  communities  with  a  population 
of  about  300,000  people,  scattered  over  some  8100 
squat  e  miles,  and  included  in  the  ancient  Apulia 
on  the  eastern  or  Adriatic  slope  of  the  Apennine 
Peninsula. 

This  work  had  been  under  construction  since 
about  1907,  and  involved  a  main-trunk  conduit 
beginning  at  the  Caposele  Springs  at  the  head 
of  the  Sele  River  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  and  extending  in  an  easteily  direc- 
tion piercing  the  Apennine  Mountains  by  means 
of  a  series  of  38  grade  tunnels,  aggregating  al- 
most 50  miles  in  length.  At  a  point  15  miles 
away  from  the  Adriatic  coast,  the  main  aqueduct 
turns  southeast  and  nins  practically  parallel 
with  the  coast  for  about  90  miles  until  it  reaches 
Villa  Castelli  in  the  Province  of  Lecoe.  For 
this  portion  of  the  aqueduct,  the  constinction  was 
largely  a  cut-and-covered  conduit.  The  total 
length  of  the  main-trunk  aqueduct  is  244  kilo- 
meters (152  miles),  and  in  this  are  included 
99  tunnels  of  about  67  miles  total  length,  about 
76  miles  of  cut-and-covered  conduit,  93  aqueduct 
approaches,  having  a  total  of  4.25  miles  in  length, 
and  six  siphons,  having  a  total  length  of  4.6  miles. 
From  the  main  trunk,  branches  weie,  built  to 
such  towns  and  districts  as  Foggia,  Baii,  Brin- 
disi,  Toranto,  etc.  A  very  complete  series  of 
articles  on  this  work  appeared  in  the  journal, 
Engineering  (London),  in  1928. 

Winnipeg  Aqueduct.  A  different  type  of 
aqueduct  was  this  important  water-supply  sys- 
tem put  under  construction  in  1913  and  com- 
pleted so  that  in  1919  the  first  water  could  be 
passed  through  The  country  traversed  is  gen- 
erally flat  and  the  aqueduct  is  80  miles  in 
length  from  the  intake  at  the  lake  reservoir  to 
within  17  miles  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  built  of 
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concrete  pipe  and  arch  sections  and  has  a 
nominal  capacity  of  85  m.g.d.,  though  this  is  ex- 
ceeded. See  WATERWORKS  AND  WATER  PURIFI- 
CATION. 

WATERWAYS.    See  CANALS. 

WATER  WHEELS  AND  TURBINES. 
Modern  water  wheels  are  divided  into  three  main 
types,  namely,  the  reaction  turbine,  the  impulse 
wheel  and  the  propeller  type  turbine.  In  the  re- 
action turbine,  often  designated  as  the  Francis 
type,  water  enters  around  the  periphery  of  the 
runner,  reacts  on  the  vanes  and  discharges  inward 
to  a  central  draft  tube.  This  type  is  used  up  to 
very  large  capacities  and  sizes — the  70,000  horse 
power  units  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Com- 
pany, representing  the  greatest  capacity  in  oper- 
ation up  to  1930,  although  four  units  of  84,000 
horse  power  rating  under  a  116-foot  normal  head 
at  that  time  were  building  for  the  Dnieper  River 
project  in  Russia.  It  was  expected  that  those 
latter  units  each  would  develop  over  100,000  horse 
power  under  a  maximum  head  of  123  feet.  These 
units  represented  the  record  capacity  to  1930. 
The  54,000  hoise  power  units  in  operation  at  Con- 
owingo  on  the  Susquchanna  River  are  the  largest 
in  physical  dimensions,  although  of  somewhat 
smaller  capacity  owing  to  operation  at  a  lower 
head,  89  feet 

Reaction  turbines  arc  used  on  low  and  moder- 
ately high  heads,  the  highest  head  so  far  em- 
ployed with  this  type  being  801  feet  at  Waterville, 
N  C.  Incidentally,  this  was  the  highest  head 
plant  in  the  eastein  part  of  the  United  States 
Anothei  high  head  installation  employing  this 
type  of  tui  bine  was  in  operation  at  the  Oak  Grove, 
Oiogon,  plant  of  the  Portland  Railway  Light  & 
Power  Company  This  operated  under  an  850- 
foot  head. 

Efficiencies  of  over  90  per  cent  are  common  with 
the  reaetion-tyiic  of  turbine,  and  a  maximum  ef- 
ficiency of  over  93  per  cent  was  reported  tit  the 
Big  Cieek  No  8  Plant  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company.  An  impoitant  factor  in  the  m- 
01  eased  efficiency  of  reaction  turbines  has  been 
the  attention  given  in  late  years  to  the  design  of 
draft  tubes  so  that  the  water  leaving  the  turbine 
will  do  so  with  a  minimum  of  turbulence 

In  the  impulse  wheel,  known  as  the  Pclton  type, 
the  water  is  converted  into  velocity  before  im- 
j>i lining  tangentially  on  the  buckets  of  the  wheel 
Impulse  wheels  are  especially  adapted  to  high 
heads,  although  they  are  also  used  for  moderate 
heads.  Many  high-head  impulse  wheels  are  to  be 
found  in  operation  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  One  of 
the  highest  head  plants  in  service  in  that  section 
is  Big  Creek  No  2- A  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  where  two  50,000-horse  power, 
double,  overhung  units  are  operating  under  a 
head  of  2200  feet.  These  units  were  reported  to 
have  developed  a  maximum  of  70,000  horse  power 
each  over  considerable  periods.  Efficiencies  of 
impulse  wheels  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  of 
reaction  turbines,  85  per  cent  representing  good 
practice  with  the  formei,  as  against  over  90  per 
cent  with  the  latter.  Impulse  wheels  are  gener- 
ally of  the  horizontal  type,  and  reaction  wheels 
vertical.  In  some  cases  double  impulse  wheels 
have  been  employed,  one  on  either  side  of  the  gen- 
erator. 

The  propeller  type,  developed  in  Europe  by 
Kaplan  and  in  the  United  States  by  Nagler,  em- 
ploys a  wheel  similar  to  a  ship's  propeller.  This 
type  is  adapted  especially  to  low  and  variable 
heads  up  to  60  feet  and  to  high  speeds.  It  is  now 


finding  wide  application.  The  largest  propeller 
type  wheels  as  to  physical  dimensions  installed  ill 
the  United  States  are  those  employed  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  where  the  head  varies  over  a 
range  fiom  73/&  to  37  feet.  The  plant  contains 
eight  13,500-horse  power  units.  This  installa- 
tion is  unusual  in  that  there  is  on  the  average 
forty  days  during  the  year  when  high  water 
makes  it  impossible  to  geneiate  any  power  what- 
ever; therefore,  the  plant  is  used  as  a  part  of 
a  system  for  the  generation  of  secondary  power. 

In  some  instances  adjustable  blades  have  been 
employed  under  the  control  of  the  governor.  This 
permits  more  efficient  use  of  a  variable  flow  under 
a  variable  head.  An  interesting  application  of 
the  propeller  type,  as  mentioned  in  the  1929 
Progress  Report  of  the  Hydraulic  Division  of  the 
American  Rociety  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  is  the 
Bark  River  project  of  the  Montreal  Power  and 
Light  Company.  Here  two  units  have  been  built 
with  uijectoig  which  are  expected  to  increase 
the  output  of  the  machines  approximately 
1000  horse  power  each  during  periods  of  high 
water. 

The  increased  economy  of  large  steam  plants, 
the  opening  up  of  lurge  natural  gas  plants  m  cer- 
tain sections,  and  the  faet  that  most  of  the  lower 
cost  water  power  sites  have  been  developed,  haft 
reacted  for  the  present  to  retai  d  water  power  de- 
velopment to  some  extent  in  the  United  States, 
although  hydi  oelecti  ie  development  is  active  in 
the  Eastern  Piovmees  of  Canada.  This  competi- 
tion f loin  steum  power  IH  being  met  by  attempts 
to  lower  investment  costs  in  hydro  plants  and  to 
met  ease  the  efficiency  of  units 

One  effort  in  this  dnertion  has  been  the  out- 
door type  of  hydroelertiic  plant  A  notable  in- 
stallation of  this  type  is  the  Norwood  Plant  of  the 
Carolina,  Power  &  Light  Company,  put  into  oper- 
ation during  1928,  where  the  water  wheel  units 
instead  of  being  housed  in  a  building  are  placed 
outside,  with  the  generators  inclosed  in  plate 
steel  casings  that  are  lemovable  by  means  of  a 
gantiy  crane. 

Progiess  in  the  art  of  welding  has  also  been  a 
faetoi  in  the  building  of  huge  tin  bine  units, 
where  thiough  the  use  of  steel  plates  and  angles, 
rotors,  statoi  s  and  casings  can  be  built  up  to  re- 
place heavy  castings  and  thus  greatly  reduce  the 
weight  involved  as  well  as  the  cost.  This  will 
make  it  possible  to  construct  still  larger  units  in 
the  futuie.  In  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  tho 
United  States,  welded  pipe  is  being  used  exten- 
sively for  penstocks.  Finally,  inei  eased  atten- 
tion IH  being  given  to  research  m  both  the  turbine 
design  and  the  i  elated  structuies,  in  which  model 
testing  and  the  testing  of  units  under  operating 
conditions  is  playing  an  important  part. 

A  hydroelecti  ic  plant  that  is  quite  unusual  and 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  is  the  Rocky 
River  development  of  the  Connecticut  Light  and 
Power  Company,  which  went  into  service  in  1928. 
Heie  the  water  is  pumped  up  into  a  large  reser- 
voir by  two  8100  horse  power  motor-driven 
pumps  operated  by  off-peak  jwwcr  from  a  steam 
station  on  the  system  This  water  is  then  uti- 
lized during  peak  pei  lods  through  a  33,000  horse 
power  vertical  shaft  water  wheel,  operating  under 
a  240-foot  head.  The  overall  efficiency  of  the 
pumps  and  water  wheels  amounts  to  slightly  over 
60  per  cent.  The  water  is  used  a  second  time  in 
another  hydro  plant  on  the  ITousatanic  river  be- 
low the  Rocky  River  plant.  Although  this  is  the 
only  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  the 
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principle  has  been  applied  in  several  instances  in 
Europe. 

There  are  some  types  of  water  wheels  other 
than  those  previously  mentioned  which  were  used 
extensively  in  the  earlier  periods  but  are  now 
employed  only  under  very  special  conditions. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  current  wheel 
in  which  large  paddles  dipped  into  the  stream  and 
were  turned  by  the  velocity  of  the  current.  These 
were  used  largely  for  raising  water  for  irrigation, 
but  had  extremely  low  efficiencies.  The  under- 
shot wheel  with  an  inclosed  flume  and  later  the 
overshot  wheel  were  outgrowths  of  the  current 
wheel  and  were  extensively  used  on  low  heads  for 
driving  mills  dm  ing  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy.  A  few  isolated  installations  are  still  to 
be  found.  Fairly  good  efficiencies  of  50  to  00  per 
cent  weie  obtained  by  some  of  the  better  wheels 
of  this  type. 

Tidal  power  has  also  been  employed  on  a  small 
scale  in  some  favored  locations  where  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides  is  large.  In  these  cases  the  gates 
are  open  on  the  incoming  tide  and  the  water  is 
impounded  111  a  reseivoir.  On  the  receding  tide 
the  gates  are  closed  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow 
through  water  wheels.  Hy  employing  a  series  of 
leservoirs,  which  can  be  used  alternately,  con- 
tinuous power  is  obtained.  A  large  development 
of  this  character  was  projected  on  the  Passama- 
quoddy  River,  Maine,  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but 
110  construction  work  had  been  undertaken  up  to 
1930.  Such  a  plant  on  a  large  scale  involves  a 
high  investment  cost  per  unit  of  power  delivered. 
A  similar  tidal  project  was  projected  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany  for  the  de\elopment  of  about  5000 
horse  power.  A  small  tidal  plant  is  still  in  daily 
operation  at  a  mill  not  far  from  Boston 

Wave  motors  form  another  source  of  power 
which  occasionally  receives  popular  attention.  A 
few  experimental'installations  have  been  built  in- 
volving the  use  of  large  floats,  which  in  rising 
with  the  waves  impart  power  mechanically 
through  a  train  of  gears  to  a  shaft  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  ratio  of  the  power  ob- 
tainable to  the  investment  cost  is  too  small  to 
warrant  its  commercial  application.  See  WATER 
POWEK 

WATERWORKS  AND  WATER  PURIFI- 
CATION. Jn  numl)er  of  places  and  number  of 
population  supplied,  as  well  as  in  general  effi- 
ciency and  vital  relations  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public,  waterworks  lead  among  the  mu- 
nicipal enterprises  of  the  United  States,  The 
number  of  municipalities  served  with  public 
water  supplies  in  1920  was  unknown,  but  taking 
into  account  the  rate  of  growth  indicated  by  the 
various  issues  of  The  Manual  of  American  Water- 
works (1H97,  the  latest),  The  McOraw  Water- 
works Directory  (1915),  and  information  gath- 
ered by  Engineering  News-Record  in  1928,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  over  10,000  places  have  public 
water  supplies,  including  many  with  populations 
under  600. 

A  few  hundred  of  these  places  were  supplied 
from  woiks  outside  their  boundaries  owned 
either  by  other  municipalities  or  by  private  com- 
panies In  number  of  separate  municipalities 
supplied,  the  Hackensack  Water  Company  held 
the  lead;  it  supplied  some  50  different  munici- 
palities in  northeastern  New  Jersey.  A  much 
larger  population,  although  fewer  separate  muni- 
cipalities, was  supplied  by  State-built  works  in 
the  Boston  metropolitan  district,  operated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission. Both  the  first  cost  and  operating  ex- 


penses of  these  works  are  met  by  the  municipali- 
ties, to  which  the  water  is  delivered  wholesale  by 
meter  measurement.  After  1920  water  districts 
embracing  a  number  of  municipalities  increased 
rapidly. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  water 
supply  in  most  countries  of  the  world  is  drawn 
from  surface  sources,  but  considerable  areas  are 
favored  with  underground  water  drawn  from 
springs  and  wells,  some  of  the  latter  tapping 
artesian  sources.  Broadly  speaking,  water  sup- 
plies drawn  from  surface  sources  are  subjected 
to  some  degree  of  purification — filtration  in 
Europe  and  largely  also  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  chlorination  widely  used  in  the  two 
latter  countries  and  steadily  being  introduced 
elsewhere  as  a  finishing  process  or  insurance 
against  stray  disease-producing  bacteria  that 
may  have  escaped  the  filters.  Chlorination  is 
also  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  where 
filtration  has  not  been  introduced.  The  chlori- 
nating plants  are  relatively  inexpensive  in  both 
first  and  operating  cost.  More  than  50  of  these 
were  installed  on  the  New  York  water  supply, 
they  ranged  from  capacities  of  many  hundred 
million  gallons  a  day  on  the  Catskill  Aqueduct 
supply  down  to  small  plants  in  other  parts  of  the 
waterworks  system  In  1929  New  York  City, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
and  Seattle  were  exceptional  among  larger 
American  cities  in  not  having  filtration  plants 
for  their  surface  water  supplies  drawn  from 
streams,  and  so  are  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Du- 
luth  among  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Nearly  all  the  filtration  plants  of  later  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
of  the  rapid  or  mechanical  type,  as  compared 
with  the  slow  sand  filters  most  commonly  used  in 
England  and  introduced  quite  largely  in  the 
United  States  from  the  early  1890's  onward  for 
some  10  or  15  years.  Water  softening,  long  com- 
mon in  England,  was  introduced  somewhat  spar- 
ingly in  the  United  States  but  latteily  was 
ado j) ted  in  connection  with  a  number  of  the  me- 
chanical filtration  plants.  In  the  case  of  some 
underground  water  supplies,  aeration  and  filtra- 
tion plants  were  built  for  the  removal  of  iron 
and  manganese. 

Aside  from  the  rapid  introduction  of  chlorina- 
tion  and  the  increase  in  filtration  plants,  the 
most  notable  change  in  waterworks  systems  dur- 
ing the  decade  was  the  substitution  of  centrif- 
ugal for  reciprocating  pumps.  The  centrifugal 
pumps,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  water 
power  is  directly  available,  are  most  frequently 
driven  by  steam  turbines;  but  many  of  the  later 
installations  of  centrifugal  pumps  are  electric- 
driven.  Cast  iron  remained  by  far  the  most 
widely  used  material  for  water-pipe  distribu- 
tion systems,  but  for  supply  mains  from  source 
to  city  and  large  trunk  mains  within,  steel  and 
concrete  gained  in  use  after  1915  while  in  some 
localities  wood-stave  pipe,  introduced  much  ear- 
lier, continued  to  be  used  on  old  and  new  in- 
stallations. To  keep  down  waste  and  to  distrib- 
ute justly  the  cost  of  the  service  according  to  the 
volume  of  water  wasted  and  used,  meters  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  common;  many  cities  had 
practically  all  consumers  metered.  Besides  en- 
largments  constantly  in  progress  in  thousands  of 
cities,  notable  additions  were  being  made  in  1929 
to  the  water-supply  systems  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Albany,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  other  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  waterworks  of  Ottawa  and  To- 
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ronto,  Canada,  while  immense  additional  sup- 
plies were  projected  for  New  York,  Rochester, 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Bibliography.  Consult  Flinn,  Weston,  and 
Bogert,  Waterworks  Handbook  (New  York); 
Wegmann,  Conveyance  and  Distribution  of  Water 
(New  York)  ;  Hazen,  Meter  Kates  for  Water- 
works; Stein,  Water  Purification  Plants  (New 
York)  ;  Wolman  (editor),  Waterworks  Practice, 
a  manual  issued  by  the  American  Watci  works 
Association  (New  York).  See  also  DAMS;  MU- 
NICIPAL OWNERS JIIP;  SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE 
TREATMENT 

WATSON,  JAMES  R  (1864-  ).  An 
American  public  official,  bom  at  Winchester, 
Ind  ,  and  educated  at  De  Pauw  University.  He 
begun  the  piactice  of  law  in  1880  in  his  father's 
oilier  He  was  Repiesentative  ijoin  Indiana  in 
the  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-sixth,  and  Sixtieth  Con- 
gresses '  Tn  1910  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  to  fill  the  unevpircd  term  of  Benjamin 
F  Shively,  demised,  and  was  reflected  for  the 
teuns  oi' 1921-27  and  1927-33.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
moi  re 

WATSON,  JOHN  (1847-  ).  A  Canadian 
profesMH  of  philosophy  (see  VOL.  XXIII)  He 
published  a  volume  of  political  philosophy,  The 
titatc  in  Peace  and  War  (1019),  and  in  1922  was 
honored  bv  a,  collection  of  testimonial  essays 
written  bv  his  foimer  students. 

WATSON",  JOHN  BROADUS  (1878-  ).  An 
Ameiican  psychologist  (see  VOL.  XXTIT)  He 
resigned  fiom  the  faculty  of  The  Johns  Hopkins 
UniveiHity  in  1920  In  1921  he  ]oined  the  staff  of 
the  New  School  foi  Social  Research  (New  Yoik 
City),  and  lectuied  on  belmvioust  psychology. 
His  woik  on  Pnif<-ho/oyt/  from  the  Standpoint  of 
a  Bcha ?  writtt  (1919)  was  instrumental  in  direct- 
ing a  movement  on  the  part  of  American  psychol- 
ogists away  from  introspection  to  the  empirical 
observation  ot  external  behavior.  See  BKIIAV- 
toRJSM  )  Among  his  more  recent  works  are 
Behaviorism  (1925);  Psychological  Care  of  In- 
fant and  Child  (192H)  ,  The  Ways  of  Behavior- 
ism (192H)  lie  \\ns  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Rx penmen  tal  !'*> i/choloqi/  ( 1 915-27  ) . 

WATSON,  THOMAS  EDWARD  (1856-1922). 
An  American  politician  and  writer  (see  VOL. 
XXill )  In  1010  he  was  for  the  third  time  tried 
foi  the  publication  of  thiee,  chapters  in  his  book, 
The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  and  was  finally 
acquitted.  Tn  1917  he  opposed  conscripting  sol- 
diers for  seivice  abroad,  and  his  maga/incs  weie 
bailed  from  the  mails  Ho  was  elected  U  S. 
Senator  fiom  Ceoigia  for  the  term  1921-27  See 
Life  of  Thomas  E.  Watson,  by  W.  W.  Brewton 
(192(1) 

WATSON,  THOMAS  LEONARD  (1871-1924). 
An  Am  (Mi  can  geologist,  born  in  Chatham,  Va., 
and  educated  at  the  Virginia  Agricultuial  and 
Mechanical  College  and  later  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. During  1892-95  he  was  instructor  in  geol- 
ogy at  the  Virginia  Agi  icultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  during  1904-07,  professor  there. 
Meanwhile  (1901-04),  he  held  the  chair  of  geol- 
ogy at  Denison  University  and  (1907-10)  that  of 
economic  geology  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where,  after  1910,  he  was  also  head  professor  of 
the  school  of  geology.  In  addition  to  many  arti- 
cles on  geological  subjects  contributed  to  various 
journals  and  reports  of  surveys  with  which  he 
was  connected,  he  was  associated  with  H.  Ries  in 
the  authorship  of  Engineering  Geology  (1914) 
and  Llcmcnts  of  Engineering  Geology  (1921). 
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WATSON,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1858-  ).  A 
British  poet  and  epigramatist  (see  VOL.  XXIII) 
He  was  created  a  knight  in  1917.  His  later  pub 
lications  include,  Pencraft :  A  Plea  for  the  Oldet 
Ways  (1916);  Retrogression  (1916);  The  Mat- 
Who  Saw  the  Superhuman  Antagonists  (1919)  ; 
Ireland  Un freed  (1920)  ;  A  Hundred  Poems  (se 
lection,  1922);  Poems  Brief  and  New  (1925), 
Selected  Poems,  with  Notes  (1928). 

WATTS,  MAKY  STANBEKY  (MRS.  MILEJ 
TAYLOR  WATTS)  (1808-  ).  An  American 
novelist  (see  VOL.  XXTII).  Her  later  works  in- 
clude The  Boardman  Family  (1918);  From 
Father  to  Son  (1919)  ;  The  Noon  Mark  (1920)  ; 
The  House  of  Rimmon  (1922);  and  Luther 
Nichols  (1923). 

WATTQH,  FRANK  ALBERT  (1869-  ).  An 
American  hoiticultunst,  born  at  Shebovgan 
Falls,  Wis,  and  educated  at  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultuial  College  and  at  Coinell  University,  and 
in  fJcrmaiiy.  Foi  several  years,  he  was  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  and  after  1902  was  professor 
of  horticultuie  and  landscape  gardening  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  He  wrote. 
Landscape  Clardcmng  (1898);  The  Landscape 
Beautiful  (1910)  ,  Beginner's  (hndc  to  Fruit 
drawing  (1912);  Rural  Improvement  (1914); 
Outdoor  Theatres  (1917)  ;  Doubling's  landscape 
(iatdcmng  (1921)  ,  Tarlbook  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening (1922);  Country  Planning  (1924);  For- 
mal De&ifjtt  in  Landscape  Architecture  (1927). 
He  was  also  landscape  eiigineei  collaborating 
with  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

WEATHER  AND  WEATHER  FORE- 
CASTING. See  METEROROLOGY. 

WEBB,  BEATIIICE  (1858-  ).  An  English 
economist  and  author  (see  VOL  XXTII),  wife  of 
Sidney  Webb  (see  below)  She  was  a  member  of 
several  impoitant  committees  during  and  after 
the  Woild  War,  including  the  reconstruction 
committee  in  1917—18,  the  war  cabinet  committee 
on  women  in  industry  in  1918-19,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  advisory  committee  for  women  jus- 
tices in  1919-20.  From  1919  to  1927,  she  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  London  Besides  helping 
her  husband  in  his  writing,  she  wrote  Men's  and 
Women* tt  Wage*:  Should  They  Be  Equal?  (1919), 
and  My  Apprenticeship  (1926).  She  received 
honoraiy  degrees  from  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
and  Munich  universities 

WEBB,  HT.  HON  SIDNEY,  FIRST  BARON  PASS- 
FIELD  (1859-  ).  An  English  economist  and 
Socialist  (see  VOL  XX1I1)  He  served  on  many 
governmental  committees,  including  the  Coal  In- 
dustry Commission  (1919),  entered  Pailiament  as 
a  Labor  member  (1922 ) ,  and  was  pi  esident  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  MacDonalcl  government 
(1924).  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  (1924),  and  received  an  honorary  degree 
in  Munich.  In  June,  1929,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs  and  the 
Colonies  in  the  second  Labor  cabinet,  and  shortly 
afterward  was  created  Baron  Passfield.  His 
later  works  include  Towards  Kocial  Democracy? 
(1916)  ;  The  Works  Manager  To-day  (1917)  ;  and 
The  Story  of  the  Durham  Miners  (1662-1921) 
(1921).  He  edited  How  to  Pay  for  the  War 
(1916)  and  Fabian  Essays  (1920  edition).  In 
collaboration  with  his  wife,  Beatrice  Webb  (see 
above),  he  published  A  Constitution  for  the  So- 
cial Commonwealth  of  (}reat  Britain  (1920)  ;  The 
Consumers  Co-operative  Movement  (1921)  ;  Eng- 
lish Prisons  under  Local  (lovernment  (1922); 
The  Decay  of  Capitalist  Civilization  (1923) ;  and 
English  Poor  Law  History  (part  i,  1927). 
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WEBB-POMERENE   ACT.    See   TRUSTS. 

WEEKS,  JOHN  WINGATB  (1860-1926).  An 
American  banker  and  public  official  (see  VOL. 
XXIII).  He  succeeded  Winthrop  Murray  Crane 
as  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in 
1913,  but  failed  of  reelection  in  1919.  During 
the  World  War,  he  assisted  in  investigations 
which  resulted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Ord- 
nance and  Quartermaster  departments  and  also 
of  the  aircraft-production  board.  President 
Harding  appointed  him  Secretary  of  War  in 
1921.  He  remained  in  President  Coolidgc's  cab- 
inet until  October,  1925,  when  he  resigned. 

WEEVIL.     See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

WEINGARTNEB,  vTn'gArt'ner,  FELIX  (1863- 
).  An  Austrian  musical  conductor  (see 
VOL.  XXIII).  From  1919  to  1924,  he  was  chief 
conductor  and  general  director  of  the  Volksoper 
at  Vienna.  In  tho  fall  of  1924,  he  entered  on  his 
duties  as  geneial  director  of  the  Deutsches 
Opernhaus  in  Charlottenburg  (Berlin),  but  re- 
signed the  next  year.  In  1927  he  settled  in 
Basel  as  director  of  the  Conservatory  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Allgememe  MuHikgesellschaft  His 
iccent  works  include  two  operas,  Meistcr  Andrea 
und  Tcrolayn  (both  produced  in  Vienna,  1920)  ; 
an  overture,  Auv  Rchirercr  Ze\t\  a  second  violin 
concerto;  a  'cello  concerto;  two  more  symphonies, 
No.4  (in  F),  No.  5  (in  O  minor). 

WEINMAN,  ADOLF  ALEXANDER  ( 1 870-  ) . 
An  American  sculptor  (see  VOL.  XXIII). 
Among  his  later  woiks  aie  a  bronze  statue  of 
Lincoln  in  the  Capitol  at  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  the 
pediment  group  of  the  Capitol  at  Madison,  Wis  , 
and  seveial  war  memorials.  His  most  important 
decorative  woiks  arc  the  sculptures  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  in  New  York  City,  and  those 
for  the  Municipal  Uuildmg,  New  York  City. 
ITe  recently  became  well  known  as  a  medalist, 
having  designed  besides  others  the  medals  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  American  Numismatic  Society  (1920),  and 
the  dime  nnd  half-dollar  of  the  national  currency. 
In  1920  he  was  awarded  the  Saltus  Medal  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society. 

WEISMANN,   THEORIES  OF.     See  HEREDITY. 

WEIZMANN,  CTTAIM  (1874-  ).  A  pres- 
ident of  the  World  Zionist  Organization,  who  was 
born  in  Motol,  Piovmce  of  Grodno,  Kussia,  and 
educated  in  Pmsk  and  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Freiburg.  He  was  a  lecturer  in  chemistry 
in  Geneva  und  later  in  biochemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester.  From  1916  to  1919,  he 
was  director  of  the  British  Admiralty  Laborato- 
ries. For  many  yeais  a  leader  in  the  Zionist 
movement,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
proclamation  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  in  favor 
of  a  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine.  In 
August,  1929,  he  was  ree'lectcd  head  of  the  World 
Zionist  Organization  and  also  president  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  Council,  an  organization  of 
Zionists  and  non-Zionists  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  home  in  Palestine. 

WELCH,  WILLIAM  HENRY  (1850-  ).  An 
American  pathologist  (see  VOL.  XXITI).  Pro- 
fessor Welch  has  collected  and  published  many 
individual  contributions  with  the  title,  Papers 
and  Addresses  (1920),  and  assumed  the  editor- 
ship of  the  American  Journal  of  Hygiene  (1921 ). 
In  1926  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  history 
of  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins.  He  has  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  new  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch  Medical  Library  of  that  univer- 
sity dedicated  in  October,  1929,  which  was  named 
in  his  honor. 


WELDING,  ELECTRIC.  See  ELECTRIC  WELD- 
ING. 

WELFARE  LEGISLATION.  See  CHILD 
LABOR. 

WELLAND  CANAL.     See  CANALS. 

WELLEB,  STUART  (1870-1927).  An  Ameri- 
can geologist,  born  in  Maine,  N.  Y.,  and  educated 
at  Cornell  and  Yale  universities.  In  1895  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  from  1915  until  his  death  he  was  professor 
of  palapontological  geology.  In  addition  to  his 
professional  work,  he  had  wide  experience  on 
State  geological  suiveys.  He  was  also  assistant 
geologist  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
during  1901-06  and  geologist,  190ft-27.  His 
specialty  was  Palaeozoic  paleontology,  particu- 
larly in  its  relation  to  geologic  pi  obtains.  In  ad- 
dition to  papers  on  geological  subjects,  he  was 
the  author  of  many  reports  on  paleontology  con- 
tributed to  the  publications  of  the  National  and 
State  geological  surveys  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE.  A  nonsectarian 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women  tit 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  founded  in  1875.  The  enroll- 
ment of  students  in  1914  was  1452,  as  compared 
with  1597  in  1928,  the  faculty  numbered  140  in 
the  earlier  year,  as  compared  with  104  in  the  lat- 
ter; and  the  library  increased  from  80,000  to 
125,000  volumes.  In  1914  the  mam  building  of 
the  college  burned  and  thereafter  two  dormi- 
toiies,  Tower  Court,  given  by  Mrs  Ellen  Steb- 
bins  James,  and  Claflm  Hall,  named  in  memory 
of  Governor  Claflm  and  Mrs.  Claflm,  Founder's 
Hall,  a  recitation  building,  the  studcnt-alumniE 
building,  and  two  faculty  residence  buildings 
were  erected.  A  $2,000,000  endowment  fund  was 
raised  to  which  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  gave 
$750,000,  the  General  Education  Board,  $200,- 
000;  two  anonymous  donors,  $100,000  each;  and 
Anchew  Carnegie,  $95,000.  Severance  Hall,  a 
doinntory,  and  a  botany  building,  including  lec- 
ture rooms  and  laboratoi ies,  weie  opened  in  1927. 
In  that  year,  the  curriculum  was  changed  to 
reduce  prescribed  woik  by  six  hours  weekly. 
Two  dormitories,  Stone  and  Olive  Davis,  were 
opened  in  1928  and  ground  was  broken  in  that 
year  for  a  faculty  apaitment  house.  The  total 
endowment  in  1928  amounted  to  $8,995,406. 
President,  Miss  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton,  LittD'., 
LL.D 

WELLESZ,  BOON  (1885-  ).  An  Austrian 
composei  and  musicologist,  born  at  Vienna.  He 
studied  there  under  Ainold  Schonberg  (counter- 
point) and  Bruno  Walter  (composition),  at  the 
same  time  taking  courses  in  musicology  at  the 
university  undei  Professor  Adler.  In  1911  he 
became  professor  of  the  history  of  music  at  the 
Neues  Konseivatorium  in  Vienna  His  literaiy 
essays,  contributed  to  various  important  musical 
journals,  deal  mainly  with  Byzantine  and  Orien- 
tal music.  As  a  composer,  he  is  a  follower  of  his 
teacher,  Schonberg,  and  an  extreme  futurist 
His  compositions  consist  of  the  operas,  Prinzes- 
sin  (hrnara  (Frankfort,  1921)  Alkcstis  (Mann- 
heim, 1924),  Schcrz,  List  und  If  ache  (Stuttgart, 
1928)  ;  the  ballets,  Diana,  Persisches,  Achilles  auf 
Skyrott,  Die  Nachthcheii ;  a  symphonic  poem,  Vor- 
fruhlinq ;  four  string  quartets ;  piano  pieces ;  and 
many  songs. 

WELLS,  FREDEBIO  LYMAN  (1884-  ).  An 
American  psychiatrist  and  psychologist  (see  VOL. 
XXIII).  He  was  attached  to  the  McLean  Hos- 
pital at  Waverley,  Mass,  from  1918  to  1921, 
when  he  became  head  of  the  psychology  depart- 
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xnent  at  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  and 
instructor  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  His 
works  after  the  World  War  include  Mental 
Adjustments  (1917);  Pleasure  and  Behavior 
(1923);  and  Mental  Testa  vn  Clinical  Practice 
(1927). 

WELLS,    H(EBBERT)    G(EOEGE)     (I860-  ). 

An  English  novelist  (see  VOL.  XXIII).  He 
wrote  several  serious  works  which  achieved  wide 
circulation  and  added  considerably  to  his  already 
high  reputation.  These  included:  The  Research 
Magnificent  (191f>);  Bcalby  (1915);  Mr.  Brit- 
ling  Sees  It  Through  (1910);  The  Elements  of 
Reconstruction,  under  the  pseudonym  "P.  P." 
(1910)  ;  War  and  the  Future,  God,  the  Invisible 
King,  The  Soul  of  a  Bishop  (1917);  In  the 
Fourth  Year,  on  the  League  of  Nations;  Joan 
and  Peter  (1918);  The  Undying  Fire  (1919); 
The  Outline  of  History,  an  cffoit  "to  replace  nar- 
row nationalist  history  by  a  general  review  of 
the  human  record";  Russia  in  the  Shadows 
(1920);  The  Salvaging  of  Civilization  (1921); 
The  Kccrct  Places  of  the  Ilcarl ,  Washington  and 
the  Hope  of  Peace;  A  Short  History  of  the  World 
(1922);  Men  hie  Gods  (1923);  The  Dream 
(1924)  ;  The  Story  of  a  Great  Schoolmaster  (F. 
W  Sandeison)  (1924)  ;  A  Tear  of  Prophesying 
(1924)  ;  Christina  Alberta's  Father  (1925)  ;  Col- 
lected Works  (Atlantic  Edition,  1925);  The 
World  of  William  Clissold  (1926),  Mr.  Bdloo 
Objects  to  the  Outline  of  History  ( 1926 )  ;  Democ- 
racy lender  Kevittion  (Sorlionne  Lecture,  1927)  ; 
The  Open  Conspiracy  (1928);  Mr.  Rlcttsworthy 
on  liampole  Island  ( 1928)  ,  and  The  Way  The 
Woild  is  Going  (1928).  Consult  77  G  Wells,  by 
Ivor  Brown  (1923),  77  G  Wells,  Educationalist, 
by  F  H.  Doughty  (1920),  and  The  Worhs  of  II. 
G  Wells,  1M7-W2!),  a  Riblwnraphy,  Dictionary, 
and  Subject  Index,  by  Geoffrey  H.  Wells  (192<f). 

WELLS  COLLEGE.  Aii  institution  for 
women,  founded  in  1868  at  Aurora,  N  Y  Due 
to  a  limitation  on  eniollment,  the  student  body 
did  not  show  any  marked  increase  in  numbers  be- 
tween 1913,  when  theie  were  194  students,  and 
1927-28,  when  there  were  242.  The  faculty  in- 
creased during  that  period  from  33  to  42  mem- 
bers, and  the  volumes  in  the  library  from  25,100 
to  00,000.  Largely  through  two  endowment 
dines,  one  for  $500,000  and  the  other  for 
$1,000,000,  the  funds  of  the  college  increased  from 
$361,800  to  $1,528,764,  of  winch  sum  $300,000 
was  contributed  by  the  General  Education  Board. 
The  income  for  1927-28  amounted  to  $78,840. 
During  the  period  under  review,  a  comprehensive 
examination  system  for  matriculation  was 
adopted,  honors  courses  instituted,  and  a  modi- 
fication of  the  group  system  put  into  force.  A 
wing  was  added  to  Glen  Park,  six  cottages  were 
purchased,  the  campus  was  increased  fiom  76  to 
350  acres,  an  athletic  club  house  was  received 
from  R.  L.  Zabriskie,  and  a  golf  course  of  nine 
holes  was  added  to  the  athletic  equipment. 
President,  Kerr  Duncan  Macmillan,  B  A.,  B  D., 
8  T.D 

WENCKEBACH,  KARL  FRTEDBICH  (1864- 
).  An  Austrian  physician,  known  chiefly  as 
a  prominent  member  of  the  later  school  of  car- 
diac specialists  which  came  into  being  as  the  ic- 
sult  of  impro\ed  methods  of  diagnosis.  He  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  from  the  University  of 
Vienna  and  was  made  a  professor  of  internal 
medicine  there  in  1914.  His  first  work  on  the 
heart  was  Die  Arrhythmic  als  Bcstimmter  Funk- 
tionsstorungen  des  Herzens  (1903),  which  ap- 
peared in  English  translation;  and  in  1914  he 


added  Die  Unregelmassige  Herzthatigkeit,  brought 
out  in  a  new  edition  of  2  vols.  (1927),  in  col- 
laboration with  H.  Wmterburg. 

WERFEL,  FRANZ  (1890-  ).  An  Aus- 
trian poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Prague,  and 
educated  there  and  in  Leipzig.  He  is  the  author 
of  Der  Weltfreund  (1911);  Wir  8ind  (1913); 
Einander  (1915);  Die  Troermnen  (1915);  Ges- 
dnge  aus  den  Drei  Reichen  (1917)  ;  Der  Qerichs- 
tag  (1919);  Besuch  aus  dem  Elysium  (1919); 
Nicht  der  Mbrder,  der  Ermordete  ist  Schuldig 
(1920);  and  the  diamas,  Spicgelmcnsch  (1920) 
and  Bocksgesang  (1922),  winch  have  had  a  sen- 
sational success.  His  later  works  are  Rchweiger, 
a  tragedy  (1923)  ;  Beschwdrungcn,  poems  ( 1923)  ; 
Verdi,  a  novel  (1924)  ;  Juarez  und  Maximilian, 
a  drama  (1924);  Paulus  untcr  den  Juden, 
drama  (1926);  and  the  novels  Der  Tod  des 
Kletnbitrgers  (1920),  Gehcimnifts  eincs  Mcnftchen 
(1927),  and  Der  Abituriententag,  die  Geschichte 
eincr  Jugendschuld  (1928,  English  trans.,  Grad- 
uation Anniversary — the  Story  of  a  youthful 
Crime). 

WERRENRATH,  KEINALD  (1883-  ). 
An  Aniencan  conceit  baritone,  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  He  studied  fiist  with  his  father,  then 
with  C.  Dufft,  A.  Mees,  and  Percy  Rector  Ste- 
phens, and  made  his  de"but  at  the  Worcester  Festi- 
val of  1907.  He  then  made  several  transconti- 
nental tours  and  everywhere  met  uith  enoimous 
success.  In  1918-19  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  He  is  especially 
fine  in  oratorio.  He  has  written  some  male 
choruses  and  edited  a  collection  of  modern  Scan- 
dinavian HOlIgS 

WERTHEIMER,  MAX  (1880-  •  ).  A 
G 01  man  psychologist,  bom  at  Prague  and  edu- 
cated in  philosophy  and  psychology  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Piague  and  Berlin.  He  performed 
experiments  at  the  psychological  institutes  of 
Berlin  and  Wurzburg.  He  was  professor  at  the 
University  of  Beihn  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  review,  Pxychologischc  Forschung  His 
published  monographs  deal  laigely  with  the  per- 
ception of  movement,  which  he  investigated 
fiom  a  new  point  of  view.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  school  of  Gestalt  psychologic,  or 
psychology  of  fonus.  His  works  include.  uEx- 
peimientelle  Studien  uber  das  Rehen  von  Beweg- 
ung"  (Zeitschnft  fur  Psychologic,  1912);  "Un- 
tersuchungen  zur  Lehre  von  der  Gestalt"  (Psy- 
chologische  Forschung ,  1922)  ;  a  doctoial  disser- 
tation, Experiment elle  Untcrf*uchungen  zur  Tat- 
bestandadiagnostik;  and  Gestalthcunc  (1925). 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CONNECTION 
(OR  CHURCH)  OF  AMERICA.  A  denomina- 
tion formed  in  1843  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  largely  as 
an  outgiowth  of  a  contioveisy  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  over  the  right  to  discuss  the 
slavery  question  freely  In  doctrine,  this  non- 
episcopal  connection  resembles  other  Methodist 
bodies.  At  the  quadrennial  conference,  in  June, 
1927,  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  its  growth, 
sale,  or  manufacture,  was  made  a  test  of  full 
membership.  There  were,  in  1928,  23  annual  con- 
feiences,  besides  mission  conferences  in  India 
and  Africa.  Membership  in  the  church  increased 
slightly  from  20,939  in  1923  to  21,000  in  1928; 
and  the  number  of  minister  rose  from  028  to 
666;  the  Sunday-school  enrollment  dropped,  how- 
ever, from  35,254  to  30,124  The  denomination 
publishes  a  weekly,  The  Wctileyan  Methodist  It 
maintains,  among  other  institutions,  Central 
College,  Central,  S.C  ;  Hough  ton  College,  Hough- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  which  received  its  pcimaiiciit  charter 
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in  1 027 ;  Marion  College,  Marion,  Ind. ;  and  Mil- 
tonvale  College,  Milton  vale,  Kans.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  church  are  at  330  East  Onondaga 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY.  A  nonaec- 
tarian  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
men  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  founded  in  1831.  In 
1919  the  trustees  voted  to  limit  the  enrollment  to 
approximately  500;  in  the  fall  of  1928,  it  was 
620.  Dining  the  period  1914-1928,  the  number 
of  members  in  the  faculty  was  increased  fioin  42 
to  71,  and  the  Jibiary  from  100,000  to  160,000 
volumes.  The  Van  Vleck  observatory,  largely 
the  gift  of  Joseph  Van  Vleck  in  memory  of  his 
bi  other,  Prof.  John  Monroe  Van  Vleck,  was 
opened  in  1916;  in  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Gardner 
Hall,  Jr.,  gave  $150,000  to  build  a  cheinistiy  lab- 
oratoiy  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Ralph  En- 
sign aiid  his  son,  Joseph  K.  Ensign,  gave  $30,000 
to  remodel  the  chapel;  John  Gnbbel  gave  $10,000 
for  an  organ;  and  the  class  of  1863  gave  a  set  of 
chimes.  The  university  received  in  1923  from 
Mis  Dexter  Smith  of  Spi mgfield,  Mass.,  $175,000 
to\vard  n  now  libiaiy  building  In  the  spring  of 
1922,  William  Arnold  Shankhn,  president  of  the 
university  since  1909,  completed  a  campaign  for 
adding  $3,000,000  1o  the  productne  endowment, 
the  total  of  which  in  1928  was  $4,627,48652. 
The  Hall  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  was  completed 
in  1926,  and  the  Olm  Library  in  1927.  The  li- 
brary, the  Hanison  Doimitory,  and  the  Shanklin 
Laboiatory  of  Biology  were  dedicated  the  follow- 
ing veai.  Piesidcnt,  f James  Lukens  ^IrConaughy, 

Ph.i> 

WEST,  REBECCA  (1892-  ).  An  English 
uuthot,  educated  at  George  Watson's  "Ladies'  Col- 
lege in  Edmbuigh  In  1911  she  became  a  re- 
viewer on  the  staff  of  the  Freewoman  and  in  1912 
began  writing  political  articles  for  The  (Hariov 
Later,  ahe  wrote  many  ai tides  for  inaga/ines  and 
newspapers  in  Kngland  and  America  Her  books 
include  flinrif  Jnmcs  (1916);  The  Return  of 
the  Holdu-r  (1918)  ;  The  Judge  (1922)  ;  Htrantje 
Necessity  (1928);  Harriet  flume:  A  London 
Fantasy  (1929).  She  edited  Selected  Poems  of 
Carl  Santttturg  (1926) 

WEST,  ROY  OWFN  (1868-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  public  official,  rle  was  born  at 
(icorgetown,  111  ,  and  graduated  from  De  Pauw 
UniveiHity,  (lieencastle,  Tnd  (1890).  Admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Chicago,  he  been  me  assistant  county 
attornev  of  Cook  County  (1894)  and  city  at- 
torney'of  Chicago  (1895-97)  J<rom  1898  to 
1914,  he  served  as  member  of  the  Cook  County 
Boaid  of  Ueview.  He  was  five  times  chosen 
chanman  of  the  Illinois  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
.National  Committee  from  1912  to  1916,  and 
served  as  secretary  of  that  body  in  1924.  From 
1017  to  1924,  he  was  attornev  of  the  South  Park 
Commissioners.  President  Coolidge  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1927  and  he  held 
that  office  until  the  close  of  the  Coohdge  Adminis- 
tration m  March,  192') 

WESTCHESTER,  111.  See  CITY  AND  RE- 
GIONAL Pi  ANNINU 

WESTERMANN,  WILLIAM  LINN  (1873- 
).  An  Ameiican  professor  of  historv,  born 
at  Belleville,  111  ,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Nebiaska  and  in  Berlin  He  was  instructor 
in  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souii  (1904-06),  assistant  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  (1906-08),  as- 
sistant professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (1908-20),  and  professor  of  ancient 


history  at  Cornell  University  (1920-23).  After 
1923  lie  was  professor  of  histoiy  at  Columbia. 
In  1926-27  he  was  in  charge  of  the  American 
school  of  classical  studies  at  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  Rome.  At  the  Peace  Conference  in  Pai  is, 
he  acted  as  adviser  on  Tuikish  matteis  and  as 
chief  of  the  division  of  westein  Asia  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation.  Piofessor  Westermann  wrote 
Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations  (1912)  and  con- 
tributed to  American  historical  and  philological 
journals.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  Wester- 
mann's  Classical  and  Historical  Map  Series. 

WESTERMARCK,  w£s't6i  -mark,  KDWARD 
ALEXANDER  (1862-  ).  A  Finnish  anthropol- 
ogist (see  VOL.  XXIIT).  His  later  woiks  are 
Marriage  Ceremonies  in  Motocco  (1914)  ;  The 
Belief  in  Spirits  in  Morocco  (1920)  ;  Rilual  and 
Belief  in  Morocco  (2  vols.,  1920)  ;  A  Mwrt,  His- 
tory of  Matnage  (1926)  ;  The  ( fondness  of  (jods 
(1926)  ;  and  Kcminutccnccx,  in  Swedish  (1927). 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  A  state  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  occupying  the  en- 
tire western  third  of  the  continent.  Area,  975,- 
920  square  miles,  population  in  1911,  284,114; 
in  1928,  400,048.  Full-blooded  aborigines  were 
estimated  at  25,034  in  1928.  Peith,  the  largest 
city,  including  its  suburbs,  had  191,791  inhabit- 
ants in  1928  (85,94,'S  in  1911)  Cultivation  was 
spreading,  thcie  being  3,720,100  acies  under  crops 
in  1928  (1,537,922  acres  in  1914).  The  wheat 
acreage  continued  to  increase.  Othci  agneul- 
tuial  products  are  oats,  ha\,  barley,  and  tiuits. 
The  Government,  after  the  \\orld  Wai,  continued 
to  apply  itself  to  aiding  scttlcis  Soldiets  in 
particular  were  singled  out  for  loans.  Pastoial 
activities  remain  important  Sheep  increased 
from  4,421,375  in  1913  to  8,447,480  in  1927. 
In  1927  the  total  wool  clip  was  62,702,073  pounds. 
Gold  production  showed  deci eases  aftei  1914. 
The  output  of  1927  \\as  valued  at  £1,735,000,  as 
compared  with  £5,237,351  in  1914.  Theie  was 
a  falling  off  in  total  mineial  production  total 
value  in  1913,  £6,036,265,  in  1927,  £2,202,437. 
For  1926-27  the  value  of  production  was  agi  i- 
culture,  £13,034,025,  pustoial,  £7,190,770;  dairy, 
poultiy  and  bee  fanning,  £1,800,024,  foicst  and 
fisheries,  £2,664,531,  mining,  £2,;i4H,913,  manu- 
facturing, £6,618,473;  total,  133,656,73(1  Im- 
ports and  expoits  for  1914  weie  £8,960,397  and 
£8,406,182;  for  1927-28,  £18,287,876  and  £18,- 
240,775.  Government  accounts  showed  nncmics 
and  expenditures  for  1913-14,  £5,205,343  and  £5,- 
340,754;  for  1927-28,  £9,807,949  and  £9,S34,415. 
The  public  debt  of  £30,728,078  in  1914  mounted  to 
£67,528,626  in  1928.  Railioad  construction  con- 
tinues. Railway  lines  in  1928  totaled  3977  miles 
(2967  miles  in  1914) .  Tonnage  entering  \\  estein 
Australian  ports  in  1927-28  totaled  1,289,066 
tons 

WESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 
An  institution  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  founded  in  1855. 
The  student  eiiiollment  inci eased  tiom  260  in 
1914  to  401  in  1928-29,  the  faculty  was  increased 
from  28  to  39  membeis,  and  the  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  library  from  20,000  to  30,000.  The 
productive  endowment  giew  from  $250,000  to 
$850,000,  and  two  new  dormitories,  a  heating 
plant,  and  a  stone  chapel,  weie  built  during  the 
peiiod  1914-1928.  President,  William  W.  Boyd, 
A.M  ,  Ped  D 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 
A  nonsectaiian  institution  of  higher  education  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  chartered  in  1826.  It  included 
two  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  Adelbert 
College  for  men  and  the  college  for  women,  with 
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815  undergraduates  in  1914,  and  1746  in  1928; 
and  five  professional  schools  with  544  students 
enrolled  in  1914,  and  eight  professional  schools 
with  2111  students  in  1928.  The  summer  school 
in  1928  enrolled  1983  students,  and  1838  teachers 
in  seivicc  were  taking  courses  in  1928.  In  that 
year,  there  was  a  registration  of  3114  in  Cleve- 
land College,  which  was  founded  in  1925  as  an 
independent  organization  affiliated  with  Western 
Reserve  University  and  the  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  giving  evening  courses  in  liberal 
arts,  business  administration,  and  engineering, 
the  faculty  for  the  most  part  being  diawn  from 
the  teaching  staffs  of  the  affiliated  institutions. 
During  the  period  1914-28,  the  faculty  of  the 
University  was  increased  from  228  to  668  on  the 
regular  staff,  and  the  libiaries  from  82,000  to 
300,000  volumes.  The  endowment  in  1914  was 
$3,f>2  1,08  1.22,  as  compared  with  $7,819,48300  in 
1928,  and  the  income  was  $209,00610  in  the 
earlier  year,  compared  with  $1,739,906  in  the 
later.  Twelve  acres  adjoining  the  mam  campus 
were  bought  for  the  medical  school  in  1915,  and 
in  1921  Samuel  Mather  gave  $500,000  to  assure 
the  removal  of  the  school  to  the  new  site  In  the 
follow  nip  year,  he  pledged  himself  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  new  buildings,  which  were  completed 
in  1925  The  new  campus  included  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  a  group  consisting  of  Lakeside 
Hospital,  the  Babies'  and  Children's  Hospital, 
the  Maternity  Hospital,  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  school  of  nursing.  Additional 
buildings  constructed  since  1014  include  Flora 
Mather  House,  a  dormitory  for  women  ,  a  gymna- 
sium for  men  ,  and  laboratories  for  the  school  of 
pharmacy  and  foi  the  depaitment  of  household 
administration  of  the  college  for  women 

In  1927  facilities  were  acquired  to  meet  the 
physical  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  giaduate 
school  and  this  wan  followed  in  1928  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  to  devote  all  their  time  to 
graduate  instiuction  and  research.  In  the 
same  year,  the  uimeisity  and  the  lk>aid  of  Edu- 
cation' of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  by  contiact, 
undertook  to  operate  the  C!CA  eland  School  of 
Kducation  with  \*hich  the  university  forthwith 
merged  its  departments  of  education  and  nurs- 
ing, kmdergaitcn  and  primary  .tiaining  The 
entrance  requirements  of  the  undergraduate  col- 
leges weie  broadened  in  1919  by  an  inciease  in 
the  number  of  electives  which  might  be  offered, 
and  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  pi  escribed 
subjects.  Tn  1922  the  dental  school  inci  eased 
its  entrance  requirements  to  include  a  year  of 
college  work,  the  school  of  phanuacy  instituted 
a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  B  S  degree, 
and  a  department  of  musing  education  \\as 
added  to  the  college  for  women.  In  1922  a 
coin  be  in  business  administration  wa,*  added  to 
the  liberal  arts  curriculum,  leading  to  the  B  A. 
degree,  and  in  1923  the  department  of  nursing 
education  was  organized  as  a  separate  school  of 
the  univeisity  with  an  initial  endowment  of 
$500,000,  the'  pi  ft  of  Mrs  Chester  C  Bolton. 
President,  ttobeit  E.  Vinson,  D  D.,  L  H.D.,  LL  D 

WEST  INDIES.  See  the  articles  on  the  is- 
land gioupi  and  the  separate  islands  BAHAMAS; 
BAURAIIOM;  Ct  BA,  JAMAICA,  HAITI,  PORTO  Rico; 
LFJAX  VKD  ISLANDS,  WINDWARD  IMANDS,  TRINI- 

nVD,      VlIKJIN      ISIANDS;      GUADELOUPE;      MABTI- 


i 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE.  An  institu- 
tion for  men  and  women  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Piesbyterian  Church,  at  New  Wil- 
mington, Pa.,  founded  in  1832,  The  student 


enrollment  increased  from  200  in  1914  to  528  in 
the  autumn  of  1928,  and  the  faculty  from  18  to  33 
in  1927-28.  The  endowment  rose  from  $150,000, 
to  $750,000  in  1928,  and  the  income  for  1927-2H 
was  $180,000.  A  Bible  chair  fund  of  $40,000 
was  raised  during  the  period  under  review;  a 
gymnasium  was  built  in  1921  and  Browne  Hall  a 
freshman  residence  building,  in  1928,  at  a  cost  of 
$185,000,  as  well  as  Old  Main  Memorial,  at  a  cost 
of  $350,000.  President,  W.  Charles  Wallace, 
D.D. 

WEST  POINT.  See  UNITED  STATES  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY. 

WEST  VIBGINIA.  The  fortieth  State  in 
size  (24,170  squat e  miles)  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  in  population;  capital,  Charleston.  The 
population  increased  from  1,221,119  in  1910  to 
1,463,701  in  1920,  a  gam  of  199  per  cent,  esti- 
mated population,  1928,  1,724,000.  The  white 
population  increased  from  1,150,817  (1910)  to 
1,377,235  (1920)  ;  Negio,  fiom  04,173  to  80,345; 
native  white,  from  1,099,745  to  1,315,329; 
foreign-born  white,  from  57,072  to  01,900.  Ur- 
ban population  rose  from  228,242  to  309,007; 
rural,  from  992,877  to  1,094,094.  The  growth  of 
the  principal  cities  wns  as  follows-  Wheeling, 
1910,  41,041;  1920,  50,208,  Hiintington,  31,101 
to  50,177,  Chaileston,  22,990  to  39,0()K. 

Agriculture.  Agricultuie  in  West  Virginia 
has  undeigone  some  decline  in  its  geneial  as- 
pects. The  number  of  fauns  dcci  eased  07  per 
cent,  or  from  90,985  in  1010  to  87,289  in  1920, 
but  rose  to  90,380  in  1925;  the  total  aiea  in 
farms  decreased  4  0  pei  cent,  or  from  J  0,020,442 
acres  in  1910  to  0,500,790  in  1920,  and  fell  far- 
ther to  8,079,849  in  1925.  The  improved  land  in 
farms  totaled  5,520,308  acres  in  1920  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  land  aiea  in  farms  deci eased 
from  05  2  (1910)  to  02  2  (1920)  and  58  4  (1025). 
The  total  value  of  faiin  property  lose  577  per 
cent,  or  from  $314,73H,540  in  lO'lO  to  $400,439,- 
017  in  1925,  but  leceded  to  $411,150,152  in  1025; 
the  average  value  per  faim  \\as  $3255  in  1910, 
$5087  in  1020,  and  $4549  in  19s2f>.  In  inteipret- 
ing  these  values,  the  inflation  of  the  curiency  in- 
cident to  the  War  is  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. Of  the  total  number  ot  iaims  in  11)25, 
74,043  weie  opeiated  by  owners;  002,  by  man- 
agers; and  14,775,  by  tenants  The  correspond- 
ing figuies  for  1010  were  75,078,  H72,  and  10,835. 
\\hite  farmers  in  1920  numbered  80,785  and 
colored  farmers,  504.  In  1025  uhite  f aimers 
numbered  89,000,  colored,  71-1  There  were  9104 
fauna  reported  as  under  moitgage  in  1025;  10,- 
274  in  1920  Cattle  numbeied  587,402  in  1020; 
507,700  in  1025,  dany  cows  numbeied  255,021, 
in  1920,  137,323  in  1925  Sheep  numbered  509,- 
831  ill  1920;  441,401  in  1925;  swine,  305,211  in 
1920;  177,012  in  1025.  The  estimated  produc- 
tion of  the  principal  faim  pioducts  in  1028  vas 
as  follows  Corn,  10,524,000  bushels;  wheat, 
1,580,000,  onts,  5,712,000,  potatoes,  7,500,000; 
tobacco,  5,100,000  pounds;  and  hay,  1,19H,()00 
tons.  Comparative  figuies  of  1013  aie  corn,  22,- 
092,000  bushels;  wheat,  3,055,000;  oats,  2,700,- 
000,  potatoes,  3,984,000,  hay,  925,000  tons,  and 
tobacco,  10,200,000  pounds 

Mining.  West  Virginia  is  fifth  among  the 
States  in  the  value  of  its  inmc-iul  pioducts  first 
in  the  production  of  natural  gas  as  to  value,  and 
second  in  that  of  coal.  Coal  is  by  far  its  most 
valuable  mineral,  although  the  outputs  of  na- 
tural gas,  petroleum,  and  clay  products  are  also 
of  great  importance  The  pi'ogiess  ot  coal  min- 
ing during  the  period  starting  with  1914  is 
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indicated  by  the  following  production  figures: 
1914,  71,707,620  net  tons,  valued  at  $71,391,408; 
1015,  77,184,009,  $7,561,349;  1916,  86,460,127, 
$102,366,092;  1917,  86,441,667,  $200,659,368; 
1918,  89,935,839,  $230,508,846;  1920,  89,970,707, 
$390,040,000;  1921,  72,786,996,  $206,661,500; 
1926,  143,509,340,  $264,736,000;  1927,  145,122,- 
447,  $249,730,000;  and  1928,  132,952,159,  $211,- 
480,000.  The  greatly  increased  value  of  the  coal 
produced  from  1917  to  1920  was  due  chiefly  to 
conditions  in  the  coal-mining  field  which  resulted 
in  a  greater  demand  for  coal,  and  partly  to  the 
inflation  of  the  currency  which  reduced  the  buy- 
ing power  of  money  and  thereby  increased  prices. 
The  production  of  natuial  gas,  in  1914  was  230,- 
489,175  M  cubic  feet;  1918,  265,160,917;  1920, 
239,718,800;  1921,  174,920,800;  1926,  180,223,000. 
In  later  years,  the  production  of  natural  gas  gas- 
oline was  laige  and  valuable,  in  1920,  58,941,488 
gallons;  in  1920,  63,807,000.  The  production  of 
petroleum  was  as  follows.  1914,  9,680,033  bar- 
rels; 1916,  8,731,184;  1918,  7,806,028;  1920, 
8,249,000;  1922,  7,021,000;  1926,  5,940,000.  Clay 
products  inci  eased  from  a  value  of  $5,761,411  in 
1914  to  $7,034,321  in  1910;  $10,988,077  in  1918; 
and  $16,121,172  in  1926.  In  addition  to  the  min- 
erals mentioned  above,  the  State  also  produces 
salt,  sand  and  gravel,  and  stone.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  production  in  1920  was 
$395,941,940,  compared  with  $547,872,937  in 
1920;  $298,108,194  ill  1919;  $327,902,200  in  1918, 
and  $133,033,220  in  1914. 

Manufactures.  West  Virginia  has  many  im- 
portant industries.  These  had  a  steady  growth 
from  1909.  There  were  in  the  State  in  1920,  10 
cities  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  which 
contained  17.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
and  reported,  in  1919,  41  2  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  State's  manufactured  products.  There 
were  in  the  State  in  1909,  2580  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments; in  1919,  2785;  in  1025,  1395;  and 
in  1927,  1313.  Persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
tories numbered  71,403,  93,088,  80,700,  and  77,630, 
respectively.  The  capital  invested  amounted  to 
$150,922,586  in  190!),  and  $339,189,078  in  1919. 
The  value  of  products  in  1909  amounted  to  $101,- 
949,520;  in  1919,  to  471,970,877;  in  1925,  to 
$470,821,582,  and  in  1027,  to  $451,555,334.  The 
increase  in  value  of  products  about  1919  was  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  change  in  industrial 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  War  and  cannot 
be  taken  to  indicate  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  manufactures;  but  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  clearly  indicated  a 
growth  in  the  State's  manufacturing  activities. 
The  principal  industry  in  point  of  value  of  its 
product  is  the  mm  and  steel  and  rolling  mill, 
with  an  output  valued  in  1909  at  $22,435,000; 
in  1919,  $85,036,000;  and  in  1925,  at  $92,505,227. 
Lumber  and  timber  products  rank  second  in  point 
of  value,  amounting  to  $28,758,000  in  1909; 
$40,314,000  in  1010;  and  $20,787,495  in  1925. 
The  manufacture  of  glass,  third  in  value,  had  a 
product  valued  at  $7,770,000  in  1909;  $14,031,000 
in  1914,  and  $42,730,000  in  1919.  Wheeling  and 
Huntmgton  were  the  leading  manufacturing 
centres.  In  1909  there  were  in  Wheeling  170 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  product 
valued  at  $27,077,000;  in  1914,  201  with  $27,- 
879,000;  and  in  1919,  243  with  $72,040,000. 
Parkersburg  had,  in  1909,  75  with  $5,498,000;  in 
1914,  83  with  $7,143,000;  and  in  1919,  73  with 
$24,050,000. 

Education.  Among  the  notable  features  in 
the  more  recent  educational  development  of  West 


Virginia  was  the  addition  to  the  Department  of 
Education  of  a  supervisor  of  teacher  training,  a 
supervisor  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  a  super- 
visor of  physical  education.  A  high-school  as- 
sistant supervisor  and  two  rural  professors  also 
were  added  as  part  of  the  organization.  The 
Legislature  of  1919  passed  three  important  meas- 
ures: the  teacher 's-salary  law;  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  the  standardization  of  rural  schools; 
and  a  law  increasing  the  general  school  fund  by 
$1,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  years.  A 
high-school  movement  in  the  State  made  prog- 
ress, with  the  result  that  the  number  of  classi- 
fied high  schools  rose  from  171  in  1919-20  to  205 
in  1922  and  that  in  1925-26,  227  school  houses 
were  employed  foi  secondary  instruction  ex- 
clusively. The  Negro  schools  of  the  State  made 
noteworthy  impiovement.  There  were  in  1022 
10  recognized  Negro  high  schools,  0  of  which 
were  high  schools  of  the  first  class.  The  enroll- 
ment in  colored  high  schools  increased  from  484 
in  1919  to  2324  in  1925-20.  The  development  of 
vocational  education  kept  pace  with  that  of  other 
branches.  There  was  a  veiy  considerable  enroll- 
ment in  home  economics,  trades,  and  industries, 
and  mining  and  vocational  agnculture.  The 
Legislature  of  1921  took  an  advanced  step  by 
passing  what  is  known  as  the  compulsory  part- 
time  law,  requiring  all  cities  with  a  population 
of  10,000  or  more,  and  other  industrial  centres 
where  as  many  as  50  young  people  are  work- 
ing under  labor  permits,  to  establish  part-time 
schools  or  classes.  In  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral government,  the  State  Boaid  of  Education 
organized  a  civilian  rehabilitation  set  vice,  which 
was  thought  'very  effective  in  its  operation.  The 
total  enrollment  in  the  high  and  elementary 
schools  in  1912  was  435,011;  in  1025-20  it  was 
382,830.  In  the  high  schools,  in  the  latter  year, 
theie  weie  enrolled  30,114.  The  total  colored 
enrollment  in  1925-26  in  kindergarten,  elemen- 
tary, and  secondary  grades  was  22,225.  The  ex- 
penditure for  public  day  schools  in  1925-20  was: 
current,  $22,070,820;  outlays  for  new  buildings, 
sites,  and  equipment,  $4,104,659.  The  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  the  State  decreased  from  10  2  in 
1910  to  8.2  in  1020:  in  the  native  white  popula- 
tion, fiom  8.4  to  6.1;  in  the  colored,  from  242 
to  189.  In  the  foreign-born  white  population  it 
increased  fiorn  23.9  to  24.5 

Finance.  State  expenditure  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  was  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  State  departments,  $12,952,347 
(of  which  $2,228,010  was  for  local  education), 
for  interest  on  debt,  $2,510,608;  for  permanent 
improvements,  $11,064,378;  total,  $27,427,233 
(of  which  $12,452,100  was  for  highways,  $2,319,- 
808  being  for  maintenance  and  $10.132,238  for 
construction).  Revenues  were  $20,758,241;  of 
these,  property  and  special  taxes  formed  23  4  per 
cent;  departmental  earnings,  8  per  cent;  receipts 
from  licenses,  57.7  per  cent  Assessed  property 
valuation  was  $2,130,255,051;  State  taxation 
thereon,  $2,982,358.  Net  State  debt  on  June  30, 
1927,  was  $51,530,254 

Political  and  Other  Events.  On  July  1, 
1914,  a  drastic  prohibition  law  went  into  effect, 
as  a  result  of  a  State-wide  prohibition  amend- 
ment passed  in  1912.  In  1915  a  report  was  made 
on  the  long-standing  controversy  between  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  latter  in  the  State  debt  of  Virginia  before 
the  separation  of  the  two  States.  Charles  D. 
Littlefield,  special  arbitrator,  decided  that  West 
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Virginia  should  pay  part  of  the  debt.  The  Su- 
prdme  Court,  on  June  14,  1915,  decreed  that  West 
Virginia  should  pay  $12,393,929.  In  1916  the 
Democrats  elected  as  governor  John  J.  Cornwell. 
The  Republicans  elected  Howard  Sutherland 
United  States  Senator.  For  President,  Hughes 
received  141,432  votes;  Wilson,  139,013.  In  1918 
Davis  Elkins,  Republican,  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  1920  E.  F.  Morgan, 
Republican,  was  elected  governor.  For  Presi- 
dent, Harding  received  282,007  votes ;  Cox,  220,- 
789.  In  May,  1921,  as  a  result  of  disorders  aris- 
ing from  strikes  in  the  coal  mines,  Mingo  County 
was  placed  under  martial  law  by  Governor  Mor- 
gan. The  strike  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
unionize  the  mines  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The 
trouble  continued  until  September,  when  the 
armed  miners  surrendered  to  Federal  troops,  who 
took  charge  of  the  situation  In  1922  M.  M. 
Neely,  Democrat,  was  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator. For  President,  Coohdge  received,  in  1924, 
288,035  votes;  Davis,  257,232;  La  Folletto,  30,- 
723.  Howard  M.  Gore,  Republican,  was  elected 
governor  m  1925;  in  1928  William  G.  Conley, 
also  Republican.  For  President,  the  vote  in  1928 
was-  Hoover,  375,551;  Smith,  203,784.  Henry 
D.  Hatficld  (Rep  )  was  elected  Senator. 

Legislation.  In  1915  the  Legislature  enacted 
an  amendment  to  the  prohibition  law.  The  Leg- 
islature of  1917  amended  the  election  laws  and 
passed  a  measure  pioviding  for  the  protection 
of  judges  against  personal  violence.  This  Legis- 
lature refused  to  make  piovisioii  for  the  payment 
of  the  State's  poition  of  the  Civil  War  debt,  but 
the  session  of  1919  adopted  a  resolution  foi  set- 
tling the  debt.  The  Legislature  of  1919  provided 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  dividing  the  leg- 
islative session  into  tuo  parts,  the  first,  lasting 
15  days,  to  be  devoted  to  the  introduction  of 
bills,  'the  second,  after  a  recess,  to  be  given  to 
their  consideiation  and  final  action.  This  Legis- 
lature authorized  the  creation  of  a  State  police 
force  and  enacted  measures  forbidding  child  la- 
boi.  It  also  compelled  school  attendance  of 
children  under  14  yeais  of  age.  A  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  was  held  in  1920  to  ratify  the 
woman-suffrage  amendment.  By  virtue  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  ratified  by  the  people  in 
1920,  the  Legislature  of  1921  authorized  the  gov- 
ernor to  issue  $50,000,000  in  bonds  for  permanent 
road  improvement  A  further  amendment,  for 
the  issue  of  $35,000,000  more,  was  proposed  in 
1927.  A  mine-regulatory  act,  creating  the  De- 
partment of  Mines,  was  passed  in  1925. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  U1HVEBSITY.  A  co- 
educational State  institution  of  higher  education 
at  Morgantown,  W.  Va ,  founded  in  1807.  The 
student  enrollment  inci eased  during  the  period 
1914-28,  with  775  registered  in  the  earlier  year 
and  2050  in  the  latter.  Faculty  membership  in- 
creased from  80  to  more  than  300,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  library  from  47,000  to 
92,000.  Woman's  Hall,  Oglebay  Hall,  the  medi- 
cal building,  and  the  law  school  building  were 
constructed  duiing  the  period.  A  gift  of  valuable 
coal  lands  was  received  from  Dr.  I.  C,  White,  and 
a  fai  m  and  live  stock  from  the  estate  of  Lawrence 
A  Reyniann.  In  1924  a  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B  S.  in  public  health  was  established. 
A  chemistry  building,  a  woman's  gymnasium,  and 
a  field  house  for  men  were  completed  in  1927-28. 
President,  John  Roscor  Turner,  Ph.D. 

WHARTON,  EDITH  (1802-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican novelist  (see  VOL.  XXIII).  Her  later  books 
are  Summer  (1917) ;  The  Marne  (1918)  ;  French 


Ways  and  Their  Meaning  (1919);  The  Age  of 
Innocence  (1920) ;  Glimpses  of  the  Moon  (1922) ; 
A  Son  at  the  Front  ( 1923)  ;  False  Dawn  ( 1924)  ; 
Mother  Recompense  (1925)  ;  The  Writing  of  Fto- 
tion  (1925)  ;  Here  and  Beyond  (1920)  ;  Tu'ilight 
Sleep  (1927);  The  Children  (1928);  Hudson 
River  Bracketed  (1929). 

WHEAT.  For  the  countries  reporting  their 
yields  every  year,  the  production  of  wheat  in- 
creased from  an  annual  average  of  1,500,000,000 
bushels  for  the  3  years  1891-93  to  3,032,720,000 
for  the  3  years  1920-28.  In  the  United  States, 
production  rose  rapidly  during  the  World  War. 
For  the  yeais  1914-24,  the  aveiagc  annual  pro- 
duction was  837,404,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  081,308,000  for  1904-13.  The  largest  crop 
ever  grown,  1,025,801,000  bushels,  was  produced 
in  1915  and  the  highest  acreage,  73,099,421,  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  over  any  previous  year, 
was  harvested  in  1919.  The  general  effect  of 
the  War  was  to  increase  production  and  to  limit 
consumption.  The  principal  governments  of  the 
woild  passed  laws  requiring  a  maximum  per- 
centage of  flour  in  grinding,  prescribing  minimum 
pciccntages  of  wheat-Hour  substitutes  in  baking, 
placing  wheat-flour  consumption  on  a  rationing 
oasis,  regulating  the  tiade  in  wheat,  and  fixing 
the  price.  In  the  United  States,  wheat  prices, 
beginning  to  rise  with  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
had  icached  $1.40  per  bushel  by  May,  1915.  In 
1917  the  United  States  Food  Administration  fixed 
the  price  of  No  1  Northern  Spnng  Wheat  at 
$2.20  pei  bushel  at  Chicago  with  differentials 
fur  Blades  and  other  terminal  markets.  The 
puce  had  reached  $258  per  bushel  on  June  1, 
1920,  a  month  befoie  price  fixation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment terminated,  and  a  downward  movement 
began  which,  by  December,  1921,  had  reduced  the 
price  to  $0  90  per  bushel.  In  purchasing  power, 
the  price  of  $0.94  on  Dec.  1,  1921,  was  below  that 
of  the  low  pnce  of  $0  49  on  Dec  1,  1894. 

Since  1920  the  quantity  of  piotein  in  wheat  has 
become  an  increasingly  iinpoitunt  pi  ice  factor 
and  by  1928  a  high  protein  content  in  the  bread 
wheats  quite  generally  commanded  a  premium. 
At  present,  testing  wheat  foi  protein  content  by 
either  State  or  commercial  laboiatories  is  an  ac- 
cepted practice  at  the  principal  terminal  markets 
of  the  Central  West,  which  receive  the  winter 
and  spring  hard  wheats..  Plans  are  under  ad- 
visement by  which  the  grower  may  be  assured  of 
the  full  maiket  value  of  his  product  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled  on  the  basis  of  protein  content. 

The  combined  haivester  and  thiesher,  or  com- 
bine, confined  to  the  Pacific  States  for  50  years, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Great  Plains  region 
about  1917,  and  since  then  its  use  has  spread  to 
all  the  important  giain-prodiiriiig  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  These  machines  are 
operated  with  horses  or  ti  actors  and  vary  in 
size  and  type  to  meet  lequirements.  A  machine 
cutting  10  feet  wide  harvests  alnmt  30  acres  per 
eight-hour  day. 

Standards  and  Grading.  The  United  States 
Grain  Standaids  Act  of  Aug.  11,  1910,  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
the  handling  and  grading  of  giain,  establish  of- 
ficial standards,  and  license  grain  inspectors. 
Under  this  law,  all  wheat  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  is  graded  by  the  licensed  inspec- 
tors according  to  the  official  wheat  standards  of 
the  United  States,  as  revised  and  effective  Sept. 
15,  1927.  These  standards,  based  on  color  and 
texture  of  kernels,  as  indicating  quality,  com- 
prise the  following  classes  and  subclasses:  Class 
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I,  hard  led  spring  wheat,  with  subclasses  (a) 
dark  northern  spring,  (b)  northern  spring,  and 
(c)  red  spring;  Claws  IT,  durum  wheat,  and  sub- 
classes (a)  amber  durum,  (b)  durum,  and  (c) 
red  diiium ,  Class  m,  hard  red  winter  wheat,  in- 
cluding subclasses  (a)  dark  hard  winter,  (b) 
Laid  winter,  and  (c)  yellow  hard  winter;  Class 
iv,  soft  red  winter  wheat,  including  'subclasses 
(ji)  red  winter,  and  (b)  Western  red,  and  Class 
v,  white  wheat,  with  subclasses  (a)  hard  white, 
(b)  soft  white,  and  (c)  Westein  white.  Each 
subclass  is  divided  into  five  grades,  deter- 
mined by  test  weight  per  bushel,  moisture  con- 
tent, percentage  of  damaged  kernels,  purity, 
cleanness,  and  condition.  Wheat  failing  to  meet 
the  specifications  for  any  one  of  these  grades  is 
designated  "sample  grade."  In  addition,  grades 
for  mixed  wlu-ut,  mixed  durum,  treated,  garlicky, 
srnutiy,  and  weevih ,  wheat  are  included.  A  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  the  common  barberry,  on  which 
the  R])iing  sta^c  of  black  stem  rust  of  wheat  oc- 
curs, has  been  in  progress  since  1918.  Consult 
U  S.  Dcpaitrncnt  of  Agriculture  Year  Book  for 
1921  and  1927.  See  AoiuruLTURE. 

WHEATON  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
the  highei  education  of  women  at  Norton,  Mass., 
founded  under  the  dncctjon  of  Mary  Lyon  as  a 
Honunaiy  in  1834,  and  chaitcred  as  a  college  in 
1912.  Admission  is  by  college-entrance  board 
examinations  Theic  wus  a  student  enrollment 
of  497  m  1927-28,  and  the  faculty  consisted  of 
10  men  and  40  women  in  the  autumn  of  1928. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  college  increased 
from  approximately  $1,000,000  in  1924  to 
$1,025,000  in  1928,  and  the  value  of  buildings 
and  equipment  fioin  .$1,000,000  to  $1,000,246. 
The  campus  covers  moie  than  100  acres,  includ- 
ing largo  stretches  of  pine  woods,  and  the  plant 
consist  of  33  buildings,  including  dormitories, 
chapel,  science  building,  gymnasium,  observa- 
tory, power  house,  and  library  (with  25,000 
volume)  Picsident,  J(ohn)  Edgar  Park,  A.B., 
D.D ,  LJ,  D. 

WHEAT  BUST.    See  I'LANTS,  DISEASES  OF. 

WHEELEB,  HIRTON  KENDALL  (1882-  ). 
A  United  States  Senator,  born  at  Hudson,  Mass., 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  stenographer  in  Boston, 
but  later  became  a  lawyer  in  Buttc,  Mont.,  and 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  success  in  win- 
ning damage  suits  for  the  mineis  against  the  big 
copper  companies.  The  liberal  political  element 
in  Butte  sent  him  to  the  State  Legislatuie  in 
1911,  nnd  he  was  Federal  district  attorney  in 
Montana  during  1913-19  In  1922  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  large  majority. 
While  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of  former 
Attoiney  General  Daugherty,  he  was  indicted  in 
Montana  on  a  charge  of  accepting  a  fee  illegally, 
but  was  exonerated  by  a  special  Senate  commit- 
tee In  1924  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  on  La  Fol- 
lette'n  Progiebsive  ticket.  He  was  reflected  to 
the  Senate  in  1928. 

WHEELEB,  WILLIAM  MORTON  (1805-  ). 
An  American  zoologist  (see  VOL.  XXIII.)  He 
has  continued  as  professor  of  entomology  and 
dean  of  the  BiiHsey  Institute  for  Research  in  Ap- 
plied Biology  at  Harvard.  He  wrote  Social  Life 
amonq  the  Insects  (1923). 

WHIPPLE,  GEORGE  HOYT  (1878-  )  An 
Anicncan  pathologist.  He  was  born  at  Ashland, 
N  H  ,  graduated  from  Yale,  and  received  his  M.D. 
degree  fiom  The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
(1905).  Until  1908  he  conducted  pathological 


researches  in  Ancon  Hospital,  Panama,  and  from 
1909  to  1914,  he  was  pathologist  at  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  Hospital.  He  then  went 
to  the  University  of  California  as  director  of 
medical  research  (1914-21 )  and  dean  of  the  medi- 
cal school  (1920-21).  Since  1921  he  has  been 
dean  and  professor  of  pathology  at  the  University 
of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 
In  1927  he  became  a  trustee  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  in  1929. 

WHIPPLE,  GUY  MONTROSE  (1876-  ). 
An  American  psychologist,  born  at  Danvers, 
Mass.,  and  educated  at  Brown  and  Cornell  uni- 
versities. He  began  teaching  in  1902  at  Cornell 
and  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1914. 
The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  employed 
him  from  1917  to  1919  as  acting  director  of  its 
buieau  of  salesmanship  and  as  professor  of  ap- 
plied psychology  He  was  professor  of  experi- 
mental education  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
from  1919  to  1925.  During  the  World  War,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  mental  ex- 
amination of  army  recruits.  His  writings  in- 
clude- Questions  in  School  Hi/gienc  (1909); 
Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests  (2d  ed , 
1914)  ;  How  to  Study  Effectively  (1910) ;  Classes 
for  Gifted  Children  (1919) ;  Problems  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology  (1922),  Problems  in  Mental 
Testing  (with  Helen  D.  Whipplc,  1925). 

WHITAKEB,  MILTON  C.  (1870-  ).  An 
American  chemist,  born  in  Frazeysburg,  Ohio, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Coloiado  In 
1903  he  became  chemist  and  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Welsbach  Company,  but  resigned  in 
1911  to  accept  the  professorship  of  chemical  en- 
gineering at  Columbia  University.  This  chair 
he  held  until  1917,  when  he  was  made  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol 
Company  and  president  of  the  United  States  In- 
dustrial Chemical  Company  He  resigned  from 
both  positions  in  1927  In  1923  he  received  the 
Perkin  Medal  of  the  American  section  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industry  for  his  original  work 
on  the  chemistry  and  production  of  alcohol  and 
its  derivatives.  In  1911-10  he  was  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry. 

WHITE,  FRANK  (1856-  )  An  American 
public  official.  He  was  born  at  Stillman  Valley, 
111 ,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois (1880).  Having  settled  in  North  Dakota, 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
that  State  (1891-93)  and  to  the  State  Senate 
(1893-99).  He  was  major  of  the  First  North 
Dakota  Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  and  served  m  the  Philippines.  From 
1901  to  1905,  he  was  Governor  of  North  Dakota. 
In  the  World  War,  he  was  a  colonel  of  infantry 
(41st  Division),  serving  fourteen  months  in 
France.  During  the  years  1921-28,  he  was  Tieas- 
urer  of  the  United  States  and  since  1928  has  been 
president  of  the  Southern  Mortgage  Guaranty 
Corporation  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

WHITE,  JAMES  (1863-1928).  A  Canadian 
geographer  (see  VOL.  XXIIT).  He  was  made 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board  on  wild  life 
protection  in  1917  and  in  the  same  year  won  the 
Alexandre  Roquette  Prize.  In  1921  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Labrador  boundary  case  and  in 
1922  became  technical  adviser  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice  He  was  chairman  of  the  geographic 
board  from  1925  until  his  death. 

WHITE,  JOHN  ELLINGTON  (1868-  ). 
An  American  Baptist  clergyman  and  college  pres- 
ident, born  at  Clayton,  N.  C.,  and  educated  at  the 
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Wake  Forest  College.  Ordained  to  the  Baptist 
ministry  in  1892,  he  served  as  pastor  in  churches 
in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  From 
1910  to  1927,  he  was  president  of  Anderson  Col- 
lege He  was  the  founder  of  a  system  of  Baptist 
schools  for  the  mountaineers  and  president  of  the 
Clifton  Conference  for  Negro  Schools.  From  1914 
to  1910,  he  was  preacher  and  lectuier  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Since  1927  he  lias  been  pas- 
tor of  the  Fust  Baptist  Church  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Silent  Southerners 
(190G)  ;  The  New  Tasl  and  Opportunity  of  the 
South  (1908),  Southern  Highlanders  (1913); 
and  A  Yielded  Pacifist  (1917) 

WHITE,  WILLIAM  ALANSON  (1808-  ). 
An  Aim1! ican  iieuiologist  and  alienist  (sec  VOL. 
XXIT1).  Since  19J4  Di  White  has  pioduccd 
seveial  niHjoi  works,  h"gmmng  with  the  trea- 
tise on  neiuology  ^vritten  in  collaboration  with 
•Toll life,  Ihtcasc*  of  the  Nervous  System  (1915). 
The  ninth  edition  of  his  Outlines  of  Psychiatry 
appealed  111  1923.  The  following  nionogiaphs 
also  came  fiom  hin  pen  Mechanisms  of  Char- 
acter J'oimatwn  (1910);  The  Principles  of 
Mental  Hygiene  (1917);  The  Mental  Tli/gienc 
of  Childhood  (1919),  Thoughts  of  a  Psycholo- 
gist on  the  ^Yar  and  After  (1919)  ,  Foundations 
of  Psychiatry  (1921)  ,  Insanity  and  the  Criminal 
Lau  (1923)  ,  Ksnaysin  PM/chopathotogy  (1925)  ; 
The  Meaning  of  Disease  (11)20)  ,  and  The  Major 
PM/C/IOMS  (192S) 

WHITE,  WILLIAM  \LLEN  (1808-  ).  An 
Ameiicuii  join  nulist  and  author  (see  VOL. 
\\1JI  )  Dining  the  \\oild  War,  the  American 
I  Jed  Cross  sent  him  to  TCussia  as  an  observel,  and 
he  \\as  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Russian  Con- 
feience  at  Tunkipo  in  1919.  His  latei  publica- 
tions indude  dod's  Puppets  (1910);  In  the 
lit 'nf  of  a  Fool  (1918)  ,  The  Martini  Adventures 
of  lli  tint  and  U(  (1918)  ,  Life  of  Woodrow  \Vil- 
SOH  (If)24),  Life  of  ('aJiin  Coohdge  (1925); 
Ma * A  ft  in  a  Pageant  (1928) 

WHITEHEAD,  AIJCREII  NOKTIF  (1801-  ). 
A  Tliifish  mathematician  and  philosopher  (see 
Vol.  XXTTT)  Tie  was  piofessor  of  applied  math- 
ematics at  the  Impel  lal  College  of  Science  and 
Technology,  South  Kensington  (1911-24),  piesi- 
deiit  ot  tlie  Mathematical  Association  (1915-10), 
and  of  Section  A  of  tlie  Biitish  Association 
(1!)10),  ami  piofcssoi  of  philoso|)hy  at  Harvard 
UmveiHit}  (since  1924).  He  recened  the  first 
James  S<  ott  Pii/e  of  the  Kdinbuigh  Koyal  So- 
ciety (1922),  and  the  Sylvester  Medal' of  the 
Jvoyal  Society  (192r>)  After  terminating  his 
joint  inquirs  with  Bertraml  Russell  into  the 
foundations  of  mathematics  and  logic,  published 
as  Priticipia  Mathematira  (3  vols  ,  1910-13),  lie 
devoted  himself  to  the  elaboiation  of  a  philoso- 
phy of  physical  science.  This  philosophy,  al- 
though conducted  on  realistic  presuppositions, 
was  fiee  fiom  the  deteiministic  dogmatism  charnc- 
teii/mg  so  manv  realistic  philosophies  In  The 
Principle  of  Relativity  (1922),  he  presented  what 
he  icgaidod  as  an  alternative  rendering  of  the 
theory  of  relativity.  He  retained  the  metrical 
formula  of  Einstein's  special  theory  but  discarded 
tlie  goneial  theory  and  so  refrained  the  equations 
as  to  maintain  the  traditional  distinction  be- 
tween physics  and  geometry.  Ilia  other  works 
since  1914  include  Principles  of  Natural  Knowl- 
edge (1919)  ;  and  The  Concept  of  Nature,  Tarner 
Jxu'tures  delivered  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1919  (1920),  Science  and'  the  Afodern  World, 
Lowell  Lectures  (1925)  ;  Jteligion  in  the  Maling, 
Lowell  Lectures  (1926);  Symbolism;  its  Mean- 


ing and  Effect  (1927)  ;  and  The  Aims  of  Educa- 
tion  and  other  essays  (1929). 

WHITEHEAD,  JOHN  BOSWELL  (1872-  ). 
An  American  electrical  engineer,  born  m  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  educated  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. In  1897  he  returned  there  as  instructor 
in  applied  electricity,  and  in  1910  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  professorship.  Since  1919  he  also 
has  been  dean  of  the  faculty  of  engineering  there 
His  original  researches  have  had  to  do  with  such 
subjects  as  magnetic  effect  of  elcctnc  displace- 
ment, single-phase  railway  system,  and  submarine 
detection  Besides  many  papeis  on  engineering 
and  physical  topics,  he  wrote  Elect nc  Operation 
of  Steam  Railways  (1909)  and  Dielectric  Theory 
and  Insulation  (1927). 

WHITE  SLAVEBY.  See  LEAGUE  OF  NA- 
TIONS 

WHITHORNE,  EMKHSON  (1884-  ).  An 
American  eomposei,  bom  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
He  studied  theie  with  J  Haitmaji  (piano  and 
haimoiiy)  and  J"*  Rogers  (composition).  From 
1904  to  1900,  he  continued  his  studies  in  Vienna 
under  Lescheti/ky  (piano)  and  Jl  Fuchs  (com- 
position) and  spent  the  following  yeai  in  Berlin 
with  Arthur  Schnabel  (piano).  In  1907-14  he 
lived  in  Jjondon  as  a  teachei  and  wiiter  on  musi- 
cal subjects  and  served  as  ciitic  on  the  Pall  Mall 
dazettc  (1913-14).  In  1913  he  settled  in  St. 
Louis  as  editor  for  the  Art  Publication  Society. 
Tn  1907  he  mained  the  pianist  Ethel  Legmska, 
but  sepaiated  from  her  in  1909.  ITis  works  in- 
clude the  symphonic  poems,  Ifanga,  The  (hty  of 
1**,  Jn  the  Court  of  the  Pomegranates^  and  Fata 
Morgana ,  the  orchestral  suites,  Japanese,  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Kamutai,  and  .An/;  1  ork  Dai/s  and 
Nights  (also  ni  ranged  for  piano);  seveial  mi- 
nor works  foi  orchestia;  tlnee  stung  quartets, 
a  song  c\cle  for  vocal  quartet,  Hongs  of  tfappho; 
piano  pieces;  and  songs  lie  is  the  author  of 
Instruments  of  the  Modern  Hum  phony  Orchestra 
(1921). 

WHITING,  WILLIAM  F  (1804-  ).  An 
American  paper  maiiufactuier  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  He  was  Iwrn  at  Ilolyoke,  Mass  ,  and 
after  being  giaduated  at  Amhei  st  College  ( 1880) , 
developed  and  expanded  the  papei -making  indus- 
tiy  inherited  fiom  his  father  Never  seeking 
public  oltice,  he  was  keenly  interested  in  politics, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  IJepubliean  National 
Convention  m  1920,  1924,  and  1928.  In  August, 
1928,  Piesident  Coohdge,  a  personal  fiiend  of 
many  ycais'  standing,  appointed  him  Seeietai\ 
of  Commerce  to  succeed  lleibert  Hoover,  who  had 
been  nominated  for  President.  Mr.  Whiting 
seived  in  this  ollice  until  the  close  oi  the  Coohdge 
ttdmimstiatiori  in  March,  1929. 

WHITLOCK,  BKAND  (1809-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican author  and  diplomat  (see  VOL  XXTIJ) 
As  United  States  Minister  to  Belgium  during  the 
Woild  War,  he  opposed  (lei man  aggression  with 
great  boldnebs  and  consideiable  success  and  on 
many  occasions  sa\ed  tlie  Belgians  from  the  ef- 
fects of  diastic  edicts  He  was  Ambassador  to 
Belgium  from  1919  to  1920,  and  foi  his  sei  vices 
during  the  War  leceived  numerous  European 
decorations.  In  1918  he  wrote  Memories  of  Bel- 
gium Under  the  German  Occupation.  He  pub- 
lished the  following  novels  J.  Hardin  and  Ron 
(1923)  ;  Uprooted  (1920)  ,  Transplant d  (1927)  , 
and  Ihg  Matt  (1928),  and  a  biography,  La  Fay- 
etle  (1929) 

WHITMAN  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  Walla  Walla, 
Wash,  founded  in  1859.  Student  enrollment  in 
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the  fall  of  1028  was  546.  In  the  game  year,  pro- 
ductive funds  amounted  to  $1,182,851.04  and  an- 
nual income  to  $222.624.  Gifts  included  $250,000 
from  the  General  Education  Board  and  $75,000 
from  the  Weyerhaeuser  family  New  buildings 
included  Lyman  House,  a  men's  dormitory  costing 
$100,000,  Prentiss  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  women, 
costing  $200,000,  and  a  heating  plant  costing 
$50,000  Two  financial  campaigns  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  college  resulted  in  subscriptions  of 
approximately  $1,500,000  President,  Stephen 
Beasley  Linnard  Pen  rose,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

WHITNEY,  GERTRUDE  VANDERBILT  (Mrs. 
Harry  Payne  Whitney)  (1877-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican sculptor.  During  the  World  War,  she 
founded  a  hospital  in  France  and  labored  unre- 
mittingly among  the  soldiers.  Her  war  sculp- 
tures are  unique  in  their  quality  of  distinctly 
feminine  sympathy  and  tenderness  for  the  young 
soldiers.  Among  the  best  of  them  are  "Found," 
"Engineers,"  and  "Not  Yet  Discharged."  These 
are  all  figures  and  groups  of  American  soldiers. 

WICA,  L.  See  WILLIAM  (  WILHELM  ),  PRINCE 
OP  SWEDEN. 

WICKEBSHAM,  GEORGE  WOODWABD  (1858- 
).  An  American  lawyer  and  public  official 
(see  VOL  XXITI)  In  1915  he  was  delegate-at- 
large  and  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  New  Yoik  Constitutional  Convention 
From  1914  to  1917,  he  was  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He 
was  a  member  and  later  vice  chairman  of  the 
District  Board  of  the  City  of  New  York  under 
the  United  States  Selective  Service  Law  in  1917- 
18  In  1920  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Prison  Association  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  New  York  Prison  Associa- 
tion. He  has  boen  president  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  since  1923,  and  since  1924,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  on  progressive  codification 
of  intei  national  law,  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  1925-20  he  served  on 
the  CoinmiMMJon  foi  the  Reorganization  of  the 
New  York  State  Government.  In  1929  President 
Hoover  appointed  him  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Commission.  He  received  the 
honorary  LLD.  degree  from  Harvard  (1921), 
Hobart  (1922),  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
(1927).  He  wrote  Spring  in  Morocco  (1923). 

WTJDAL,  v£-dal  (GFORHES)  FERN  AND  ISIDORE 
(1862-1929)  A  French  bacteriologist  and  clini- 
cian (see  VOL  XXIII).  In  the  decade  since 
1914,  he  added  to  the  laurels  which  he  had  won 
in  serodiagnosis  and  in  the  salt-poor  diet  for 
renal  dropsy,  by  innovations  in  the  prognosis  of 
chronic  kidney  disease  by  determining  the  amount 
of  residual  blood  nitrogen.  In  collaboration  with 
Roger  and  Teissicr,  he  produced  Nouveau  Trait6 
de  Mddicme  (1920)  and,  with  Teissier  and  others, 
Rhumatismes  (1924) 

WIDDEMEB,  MARGARET  (Mss.  ROBERT  HA- 
VEN SCHAUFFLKR)  (  ?-  ).  An  American  au- 
thor, born  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and  graduated 
from  the  Drexel  Institute  Library  School  in  1909. 
She  wrote  poems  when  a  child.  A  child-labor 
poem  entitled  The  Factories,  her  first  published 
work,  attracted  \vide  attention  Among  her  other 
writings  are  The  Rose-Garden  Husband  (1915)  ; 
Winona  of  the  Camp  Fire  (1915);  Why  Notf 
(1915);  The  Wishing-Ring  Man  (1917);  Wt- 
nona's  War  Farm  (1918);  The  Old  Road  to 
Paradise  (1918),  which  gained  her  a  share  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  best  book  of  poems,  in 
the  year  1919;  Craven  Image  (1923);  Gallant 
Lady  (1926);  Collected  Poems  (1928). 


WIEDENFELD,  KURT  (1871-  ).  A  Ger- 
man economist  and  public  official,  who  was  born 
in  Berlin  and  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Lausanne,  Munich,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  He  be- 
came a  lecturer  on  economics  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  in  1903,  later  served  as  director  of  the 
German  Foreign  Trade  Department,  and  in  1918 
was  for  a  shoi  t  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
During  1921-22  he  was  German  Charge^  d' Affaires 
in  Russia,  after  which  he  became  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Cologne  and  (in 
1923)  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  wrote 
Die  Nordwesteuropai&chen  Welt  ha  fen  (1923); 
Das  Personliche  im  modemen  Untemehmerium 
(1911,  1920)  ;  Lenin  und  sein  Werk  (1923),  tran- 
slated into  English  as  The  Remaking  of  Russia; 
Ueweroepolitik  (1927). 

WIELAND,  volant,  HEINRICH  (1877-  ). 
A  German  chemist,  who  was  born  at  Pforzheim 
and  educated  at  the  umveisitiea  of  Munich,  Ber- 
lin, and  Stuttgart  He  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  technical  high  school  of  Munich 
in  1917  and  at  the  university  there  in  1925  In 
1927  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  chemistry 
for  his  diseoveiy  of  tlir  structiuc  of  the  substance 
which  gives  bile  its  color  and  its  relation  with 
chlorophyl  and  hemoglobin.  In  addition  to  his 
work  111  chemistry,  he  holds  doctorates  in  medi- 
cine, engineering,  and  philosophy  He  IH  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academies  of  Munich,  Gottingen,  and 
Heidelberg  and  chairman  of  the  German  Chemical 
Society  His  publications  include  numeious 
works  on  chemistry  and  biochemistry.  He  also 
edited  Liebig's  Annals  of  Chemistry. 

WIENER,  FRANZ  VON.  See  CROISSET,  FRAN- 
CIS DE 

WIESBADEN  AGREEMENT.  See  GER- 
MANY, under  History;  KEPAKATIONS. 

WTGGIN,  KATE  DOUGLAS  (MBS  GEORGE  C. 
RIGGS)  (1859-1923)  An  American  author  (see 
VOL.  XXIII)  who  died  in  London.  Among  her 
later  stories  weie  Blucbeaid,  a  musical  fantasy 
(1914)  ,  Penelope's  Postscripts  (HUG)  ;  Ladies 
in  Waiting  (1918)  ,  and  Homespun  Tales  (1920). 
Her  reminiscences  were  published  posthumously 
as  My  Garden  of  Memories  ( 1 924 ) . 

WIGMOBE,  JOHN  HENRY  (1863-  ).  An 
American  profesaoi  of  law  (see  VOL.  XXIII). 
He  was  professor  of  law  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Chicago,  111 ,  from  1893  to  1928,  serving 
as  dean  of  the  law  faculty  during  the  last  27 
years  of  that  period.  He  retned.with  the  title 
of  dean  emciitus.  His  later  works  included  Prob- 
lems of  Law,  Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
(1920)  and  A  Panorama  of  the  World's  Legal 
Systems  (1928)  He  uas  editor  and  co-editor  of 
various  legal  treaties  In  the  World  War,  he 
seived  as  colonel  and  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal. 

WILAMOWITZ-M6LLENDORF,  \e'la-mo'- 
vits-ni6l'en-dorf,  ULRTCK  VON  (1848-  ).  A 
German  philologist  (see  VOL  XXIII).  Retrans- 
lated and  edited  many  Greek  classics.  His  later 
works  aie  Antike  Metrik  (1922)  ;  Pindar  (1923)  ; 
Reden  und  Vortrage  (1925-2fi);  Die  Heimkehr 
des  Odysseus,  neue  homensche  Untcrsiichungen 
(1927),  Erinnerungen,  1848-1914  (1928). 

WILBUB,  CURTIS  DWIGIIT  (1867-  ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  public  official,  born  at 
Boonesboro,  Iowa.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1888,  resigned 
from  the  Navy  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1890 
"began  the  practice  of  law  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
was  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles 
County  from  1903  to  1918  and  became  justice  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  California  in  1019.  He 
organized  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Los  Angeles  and 
drew  up  several  of  the  juvenile-court  laws  of 
California.  On  the  resignation  of  Edwin  Denby, 
Judge  Wilbur  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  by  President  Coolidge  and  served  from 
March,  1024,  to  1929 

WILBTJR,  RAY  LYMAN  (1875-  ).  An 
American  physician,  educator,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  Stanfoicl  University  (see  VOL.  XXIII). 
In  1917  he  was  chief  of  the  conservation  division 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  and 
a  member  of  the  California  State  Council  of  De- 
fense. In  1918  he  was  a  regional  director  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  and  in  1919  pres- 
ident of  the  California  State  Conference  of  Social 
Agencies.  He  was  piesident  of  various  medical 
societies,  chairman  of  the  medical  council  of  the 
U  S  Veterans'  Bureau  (since  1924),  chairman  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  at  Honolulu 
(since  1025) ,  and  a  member  of  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  sixth  Pan-American  Conference 
at  Ha\nna  in  1028  In  March,  1929,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President 
Hoover's  cabinet 

WILCZYNSKI,  ERNEST  JULIUS  (1870-  ). 
An  American  mathematician,  born  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1807,  he 
taught  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (1H98-1907),  and  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  (1907-10),  then  transferring  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  ns  associate  professor  (1910- 
14),  arid  pi  ofessor  ( since  1014).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  He  wrote 
Piofccfire  Differential  (/eometri/  of  Curves  and 
If  nice!  Nut  fares  (100(5),  The  AVir  Haven  Collo- 
quium, with  E  H  Mooie  arid  M  Mason  (1010)  ; 
Plane  Tiiqonomehy  and  Applications  (1913); 
and  Colltqe  Alqebta  with  Applications  (1910). 

WILDER,  HARMS  HAWTHORNE  (1804-1928). 
An  American  /oologist,  hoin  at  Bangor,  Me,  aitd 
educated  at  Arnheist  College  and  at  Freihuig 
He  was  professor  of  /oology  at  Smith  College 
(1HM2-1028)  His  most  important  researches 
were  on  the  embryology  and  anatomy  of  verte- 
brates, the  epidermic  markings  of  the  palms 
and  soles  of  the  primates,  and  the  teiatology  of 
veitelnates  He  published  Jnrei  tebrate  Zoology 
(1894)  ,  Histon/  of  the  Human  Body  (1910)  ,  Per- 
sonal Identification  (1002);  Manual  of  Anthro- 
pometry (1920);  Man's  Prehistoric  Past  (1923), 
Th(  /'erfiqree  of  the  Human  If  ace  (1025) 

WILDER,  THORNTON  NTVKN  (1897-  ) 
An  American  author  He  was  born  at  Madison, 
Wis  ,  and  graduated  from  Yale  ( 1920) ,  after  hav- 
ing served  for  four  months  in  1918  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  Coipa.  After  graduation,  he  passed  two 
years  m  Italy  and  one  year  in  the  Graduate 
School  at  Princeton.  He  then  became  a  master 
at  the  Lawrenceville  School.  His  first  published 
work  to  win  lecognition  was  The  Cabala  (1920). 
This  was  followed  by  The  Bridge  of  Nan  Luis  Rey 
(1928),  and  The  Angel  That  Troubled  the  Waters 
and  Other  Plays  (1928). 

WILDMAN,  EDWIN  (1807-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican editor  and  author,  bom  at  Corning,  N  Y., 
and  educated  at  the  General  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  newspapers 
in  Georgia  and  New  York,  was  a  writer  and  wai 
correspondent  for  Leslie's  Weekly  (1897-98), 
served  as  special  war  correspondent  in  the  Phil- 
ippines from  1898  to  1000,  and  was  special  com- 
missioner with  the  allied  troops  during  the 


Boxer  Rebellion  in  China  ( 1900-01 ) .  From  1918 
to  1920,  he  was  president  and  editor  of  The 
Forum.  He  wrote  Writing  to  Sell  (1915)  ;  Amer- 
ica's Attitude  toward  the  War  (1917)  ;  American 
Leaders  of  Industry  (1019,  1921)  ;  Famous  Lead- 
ers of  Character  (1922);  Founders  of  America 
(1924);  Builders  of  America  (1925);  Jewish 
Leaders  of  America  (1928). 

WILES,  IRVING  RAMSEY  (1801-  ).  An 
American  portrait  painter  (see  VOL.  XXIII). 
His  later  portiaits,  particularly  those  of  women, 
continued  his  able,  academic  manner.  In  1919 
he  received  the  Maynard  Portrait  Prize  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York  City, 
and  the  Lippincott  Prize  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  Philadelphia 

WILEY,  HUGH  (1884-  ).  An  American 
writer,  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  From  1902  to  1017,  he  was 
an  engineer  and  contractor.  During  the  World 
War,  he  served  in  the  Engineers  Corps  as  captain. 
Besides  contributing  shoit  stories,  many  of  them 
in  Negro  dialect,  to  maga/ines,  he  wrote  The 
Wildcat  (1020),  Jade  (1021);  Lady  Luck 
(1021 )  ;  Fo1  Meals  a  Dai/  ( 1927)  ;  Manehu  Blood 
(1927);  Here's  Luck  (1928) 

WILHELM,  PRINCE  OF  SWEDEN.  See  WIL- 
LIAM (WILHKLM),  PRINCE  OF  SWEDEN. 

WILKINS,  ERNEST  HATCH  (1880-  )  An 
American  college  president  Tie  was  born  at 
Newton  Center,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Amherst 
College,  and  took  graduate  work  at  The  Johns 
Hopkins  and  at  Harvard  (PhD,  1910).  After 
teaching  Romance  languages  at  Amherst  (1900— 
04)  and  at  Harvard  (190CJ-12),  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  associate  professor  of 
Romance  languages  (1012-10)  and  from  1010  to 
1927  held  a  full  professorship  there  He  was  also 
dean  of  the  colleges  of  arts,  literature  and  sci- 
ence from  1023  to  1920  In  the  World  War,  he  was 
associate  executive  secretary  of  the  war  person- 
nel board,  national  war  work  council,  Y.  M  C.  A., 
and  later  directed  the  educational  bureau  in 
charge  of  educational  work  cairied  on  by  the 
Y  M  C  A.  in  camps  in  the  United  States  'Since 
1027  he  has  been  president  of  Oberlin  College 
He  is  the  author  of  Dante — Poet  and  Apostle, 
and  The  Changing  College  (1927);  joint  author 
of  Concordance  to  the  Latin  Works  of  Dante,  and 
translator  of  Papirn's  Four  and  Twenty  Minds. 

WILKINS,  SIR  GEORGE  HUJIEICT  (18H8-  ). 
An  Australian  aviator  and  polar  explorei  Born 
on  a  ranch  in  South  Australia,  he  was  graduated 
in  electi  ical  engineering  from  the  Adelaide  School 
of  Mines  (190(i).  He  gave  up  an  engiiieei ing 
career  to  become  photographic,  coiicspondent  of 
a  London  newspaper  in  the  Balkan  Wars  In 
1913  he  accompanied  Vilh]alnmr  Stefansson  on 
the  latter Js  first  arctic  expedition.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War,  he  joined  the  Australian 
Flying  Coips  arid  was  second  in  command  of  the 
Military  History  Department  as  official  photog- 
rapher 

After  the  War,  Sir  Gcoige  conducted  explora- 
tions for  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  northern  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. He  was  second  in  command  of  the  British 
Imperial  Antarctic  Expedition  to  Graham  Land 
in  1920-21  and  icturned  the  following  year  with 
the  ill-fated  Shacklcton-Quest  Expedition.  Turn- 
ing next  to  aerial  exploration,  he  headed  the 
Detroit  Arctic  Expedition  of  1025  and  the  Detroit 
#ei0s-Wil kins  Expedition  of  1027,  both  of  which 
were  in  the  main  unsuccessful,  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  and  other  circumstances.  On  the  latter 
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trip,  he  was  forced  down  north  of  Alaska  on  the  WILLIAM  H  (FRIEDRICII  WTLHELM  VICTO: 
iroaen  Arctic  Ocean.  Wlt\l\iiB  pilot,  he  succeeded  ALBEKT)  (1859-  ).  Ex-Emperor  of  terman; 
in  Teaching  an  Egkimo  settlement  on  foot,  after  and  ex-King  of  Prussia  (see  VOL.  XXIII) 


Th< 
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great  hardships.     In  April,  1928,  he  surprised  the    virtually  absolute  monarch  of  a  great  and  power 
worJd  by  flying  from  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  to    ful  nation  and  generally  considered  an  able  anc 
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Green   Harbor,   Svalbard,  Norway,   covering  the  energetic  leader,  William  II  was  probably  tht 

distance  of  2200  miles  over  the  polar  regions  in  outstanding  world  figure  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

20  hours.     For  this  exploit,  he  was  knighted  by  WorJd  Mar.     Its  close  found  him  bereft  of  every 

King  George.     Later  the  same  year,  he  led  an  vestige  of  power,  a  fugitive  from  his  own  people, 

airplane    expedition    to    the    Antarctic,    studied  and  hated  by  millions  the  world  over.     Animonitp 

meteorological  conditions,  and   Hew  over   previ-  towaid  him  giadually  waned  in  the  decade  fol 

ously  unexplored  terntoiy.     In  1929  he  returned  lowing  the  Annistice^  only  to  be  replaced  by  an 

to  the  Antarctic  to  survey  Rows  Sea  by  airplane  almost  complete  indifference.     His  responsibility 

and  chart  the  legion  between  Graham  Land  and  for  the  War  remained  a  matter  for  debate.     He 


sity 
fol- 


the  Buy  of  Whales  He  wrote  Flying  the  Arctic 
(1028),  a  book  which  definitely  contiibuted  to 
polar  science. 

WILLABD,  DANIEL  (1801-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican lailway  president,  born  at  Noith  Hartland, 
Vt.,  and  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.  He  entered  the  railway  service 
in  1879  and  became  assistant  geneiai  managei 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  1899  and 
its  pienideut  on  Jan.  15,  1910.  In  1917  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  in  the  next 
year  was  made  chairman  of  the  War  Industue^ 
Board.  He  was  commanding  colonel  of  engineers 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1918  Since  1926  he  has  been 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  In  April,  1929,  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences  for  distinguished  social  service. 

WELLCOX,  WILLIAM  KUSSELL  (18G3-  ). 
An  American  lawyer  (see  VOL.  XX111)  FIUTII 


repeatedly  piotcsted  that  he  did  his  utmost  to 
maintain  peace  and  recent  revelations  indicate 
that  he  made  half-hearted  efforts  which  were 
nullified  by  the  militaristic  influences  HUT  round- 
ing him,  the  belligeiency  of  Austrian  and  Russian 
officialdom,  and  lack  of  coopeiation  on  the  pait 
of  the  German  Embassy  at  Ht.  Petersburg.  The 
Allies  charged  him  with  full  icsponsibility  and 
found  support  for  their  thesis  in  the  memoirs  of 
Pi  nice  Lrchriowsky,  German  Ambassador  to  Lon- 
don in  1914,  and  111  the  works  of  Maximilian 
Harden,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Miihlon,  and  other  German 
wnteis 

William  signed  the  order  for  the  German  mobi- 
lisation on  Aug.  1,  1914,  and  thereafter  leceded 
rnoie  and  moie  into  the  backgi ound.  His  peace 
oilei  of  19 Hi,  his  opposition  to  the  peace  lesolu- 
tion  of  the  Reichstag  in  1917,  and  his  visits  to 
the  vanous  battle  flouts  were  his  only  significant 
activities.  Failure  oi  the  GOT  man  offensive  of 
1918  hi  ought  assurance  fiom  hm  geneials  that 


1910  to  1918,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican     defeat  was  inevitable,  but  he  icfuscd  to  capitu- 


natiorml  committee 

WHXEBKANDT,    MABEL    WALKER    (1889- 

).      An  Amei  ican  lawyci,  born  at  Woodsdale 

Kari      She  graduated   fruni  the   Temple    (Anz  ) 

Normal  School  in  1911  and  from  the  law  depart- 


late, urging  the  airny  to  fight  to  the  last  On 
Oct.  8,  1918,  he  was  forced  to  announce  his 
decision  to  "offer  peace  to  the  enemy  "  His  tot- 
teriug  prestige  was  further  shattered  by  an  agi ce- 
ment among  the  othci  German  sovereigns  cur- 


ment of  the  University  of  Southein  California  in  tailing  his  power  to  make  vvai  and  sign  treaties 
101ft.  After  teaching  law  for  several  years,  she  and  by  Piesident  Wilson's  lefusal  to  treat  with 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  Los  "Geimany's  present  luleis  "  He  then  authorized 
Angeles.  She  acted  as  public  defendei  of  women  the  formation  of  a  constitutional  ministry,  left 

Berlin  vvilh  its  threatening  populace  on  October 
30,  and  took  icfuge  with  the  ar  rm  The  Socialist 
Minister,  on  November  3,  demanded  his  abdicn- 


and  was  attorney  in  Home  2000  cases  In  1921 
she  was  appornted  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  first  woman  to  fill  that 
office.  She  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibition  law,  tax  lawb,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Fedeial  Prisons  She  played  a  prom- 


tion, but  he  hesitated  until  November  28  before 
corn])!}  ing,  although  infoirncd  November  9  by 
Hmdenbuig  that  the  aimy  would  not  support 


inent  pait  as  a  supporter  of  Herbert  Hoover  in  him.  Nhoitly  afterwaid,  he  lied  to  Holland, 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1928  In  May,  where  he  lived  for  a  year  as  the  guest  of  Count 
1929,  she  resigned  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  Bentinck  at  Amerongen,  and  then  purchased 


and  became  counsel  to  Washington  aviation  111- 
tei  ests 
WILLETT,  HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  ( 1 864-         ) . 


(1920)  the  chateau  of  Doom  near  Utrecht,  where 
he  subsequently  resided. 

The  Allies,  in  Article  227  of  the  Paris  Peace 


An  Amerrcan  theologian,  born  at  Ionia,  Mich,  Treaty,  demanded  his  punishment  for  "a  sujn erne 
and  educated  at  Bethany  College,  W.  Va  ,  and  offense  against  international  morality  '*  Plans 
Yale,  Chicago,  and  Berlin  universities.  In  1890  foi  his  trial  before  a  special  court  of  Allied 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  jurists  were  balked  by  the  refusal  of  Holland  to 
Chinch  and  for  several  years  was  a  pastor  ot  extradite  him.  William's  sons  and  a  nu  nber  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  was  associate  professor  (1909-  leading  Germans,  including  Himlenbui  g,  had  of- 
1/5)  and  professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  liter-  fered  to  stand  trial  in  his  place  and  432,000 
ature  (since  1915)  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Germans  petitioned  the  new  Kepublic  to  "save 
From  1908  to  1920,  he  was  minister  of  the  Me-  ^  ^  •  -  » 
monal  Church  of  Christ  of  Chicago.  HP  was 
well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  wrote-  7*fe  and 
Tearfiuigs  of  Jesus  (1898)  ;  Prophets  of  Israel 
(1899);  The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel  (191fi); 
and  Our  Itible — Its  Origin,  Character,  and  Value 


the  Kaiser." 

Joachim,  one  of  his  seven  sons,  committed 
suicide  in  1920  and  William  V  wife,  the 
former  Kaiserin  Augusta-Victoiia,  died  on  Apr 
11,  1921.  To  the  indignation  of  many  former 
subjects,  he  married  Princess  Hennirie  of  Schon- 


(1917)       From  191(5  to  1920,  he  was  president  of  aich-Carolath    (itfe  of  Reuss)   Nov    5,  1921.     He 

the  Chicago  Church  Federation,  and  in  the  latter  giadually  abandoned  hope  of  his  restoration.     In 

year  became  Chicago  representative  of  the  Fed-  October,  1926,  the  Prussian  government  settled 

eral  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  250,000  acres  of  land  and  15,000,000  gold  marks 
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upon  him  in  return  for  his  confiscated  property 
in  Prussia.  The  failure  of  the  Reichstag  to  re- 
new the  law  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic  ex- 
piring June  27,  1929,  left  the  way  open  for  his 
return  to  Germany  without  sanction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

Bibliography.  William  published  Compara- 
tive History,  1818-191*1,  a  defense  of  his  reign 
(Eng.  trans.,  1921 );  Ereignwsc  und  Gestaltcn  aus 
den  Jahren  18118-1918  (1922);  Aus  Meinem  Le- 
ben  18M)-188ti,  memoirs  (1927)  ,  and  Heine  Yor- 
fahren  (1929).  The  so-called  "Willy-Nicky  cor- 
respondence" between  William  and  Cznr  Nicholas, 
brought  to  light  by  the  Soviet  government  m 
1917,  was  tianslated  into  Fiench  (1924)  as 
Correspondence  en  he  (hnllaume  II  ct  Nicholas 
//,  J8!)4-l!)l',.  Consult  also  As  \\'c  Set-  It,  by 
Kene"  Vivmui  (Eng.  tians.,  1924)  ,  Twelve  Years 
at  the  Imitciial  Merman  Court,  by  Count  Robert 
Zodlitz-TrutKchlci  (Eng.  tians,  1924);  Kaiser 
VilMm  11,  by  Enul  Ludwig  (1926)  ;  Chronicles 
of  the  Prussian  Coiut,  by  Anne  Tophum  (1920)  , 
Nohuld  vnd  Mchicksal :  Die  Tragodie  Wtlhclms  II, 
by  Josef  Sonntag  (1027)  ;  Der  Kaiser,  das  wahrc 
(Jesichl  Wit  helm  s  //,  by  Edgar  von  Schmidt- 
Pauh  (1928);  and  Briefe  1882-1924  und  Brief - 
vechsei  mit  Kaiser  Wilhclm  II,  by  Houston 
Steward  Chainbeilam  (1328). 

WILLIAM  (FRIEUKICII  WILIIELM  VICTOR  AU- 
GUST) (1882-  )  Ex-Ciown  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia and  Germany  (see  VOL.  XX11I).  At  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War,  lie  was  put  in  command 
of  the  5th  Army  on  the  west  which  won  the  bat- 
tles of  Longwy  and  Longuyon  on  Aug.  22  and  24, 
19J4  Later,  he  was  nominally  in  charge  of  the 
unsuccessful  operations  against  Verdun  In  Nov- 
ember, 1918,  be  followed  his  fatlic?  to  Holland 
and  took  refuge  on  the  island  of  Wieiingen  in  the 
Xuyder  Zee  On  Dec.  1,  1918,  he  formally  re- 
nounced his  rights  of  succession  to  the  ciowns 
of  Prussia  and  the  fnrinei  Geiman  Empire. 

WILLIAM  (WILHELM),  PRINCE  OF  SWE- 
DEN AND  DLKE  OF  SODEKM  \NLAND  (1884-  ). 
A  Swedish  writer  and  explorer,  second  son  of 
King  Gustavus  V  His  marriage  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  Pavlovna  of  Russia  (1908)  was 
dissolved  in  1914,  leaving  their  son  Prince  Len- 
nart  with  Prince  William.  He  was  a  na\al 
officer,  and  visited  the  United  States  (1907),  In- 
dia, Siam,  Indo-Clnna,  and  East  Afiica,  and  com- 
manded a  division  of  destroyers  throughout  the 
World  War.  It  was  then  that  he  began  to  wi  ite, 
and  he  published  his  first  book  under  the  pseu- 
donym L  Wica.  At  the  close  of  the  War,  he 
resigned  fiom  the  navy  in  order  to  pursue  a 
literary  career.  He  was  dramatic  critic  for  Idun, 
a  Stockholm  weekly,  and  traveled  to  Spitsbergen. 
Central  America,  and  Central  Africa  to  get  ma- 
terial for  his  books  In  1927  he  made  a  lecture 
tour  in  the  United  States,  telling  of  the  latter 
trip,  on  which  he  was  supervising  a  collection  for 
the  Riksmuseiim  in  Stockholm,  and  during  which 
he  nearlv  died  of  malaria  His  writings  include 
three  volumes  of  poetry  (1916-22)  ;  seveial  col- 
lections of  his  short  stories;  the  plays  Kinanyozi 
(1924),  Ombord  (On  Board,  1926),  and  The 
Other  One  (1927)  ,  and  the  books  based  on  his 
travels-  In  the  Lands  of  the  Sun  (1915)  ,  Between 
Tiro  Continents  (1921);  Among  Pi/qmics  and 
(lonllas  (1923);  At  the  Water  Holes-,  Wild 
African  Animals  I  Have  Known  (1923);  and 
Sydfranskt  (Provence)  (1926) 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  COLLEGE  OF  A 
coeducational  State  institution  at  Williamsburg, 


Va.,  founded  in  1693.  Student  enrollment  in- 
creased from  242  in  1916  to  1356  in  1928;  the 
faculty  from  21  to  70,  in  the  same  period;  and 
the  library  from  15,000  to  60,000  volumes.  In 
1918  women  were  admitted  to  the  college  for  the 
first  time  and  a  dormitory  was  built  for  them  in 
1921.  A  men's  dormitory  and  a  gymnasium  were 
opened  m  1925.  Courses  in  commeice,  account- 
ing, and  other  business  subjects  were  offered  in 
1919.  The  Kate  Waller  Barrett  Dormitory  for 
Girls,  the  William  Barton  Rogers  Science  Hall, 
and  Old  Dominion  Hull  foi  men  were  completed 
in  1927.  Piesident,  Julian  A.  C.  Chandler,  LL  D. 

WILLIAM  JEWELL  COLLEGE.  A  co- 
educational institution  of  higher  learning  at  Lib- 
erty, Mo.,  founded  in  1849.  Student  emollment 
in  the  fall  of  1928  was  420.  Pioductive  funds  in 
the  same  year  weie  $1,148,933.03  and  income 
$130,439.90.  Early  in  1929,  a  gymnasium  cost- 
ing $150,000  was  completed.  President,  John  F. 
Heiget,  A.M. 

WILLIAMS,  ALFORD  JOSEPH,  JR.  (1891- 
).  An  American  naval  aviator,  who  was 
born  in  New  Yoik  City  and  educated  at  Fordham 
University  (A.  B.,  1914)  and  the  Georgetown 
Law  School  He  became  an  aviation  student  in 
1917  arid  was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Keseivc  Foice  in  November,  1918.  He 
enteied  active  seivice  in  Februaiy,  1922,  as  test 
pilot  at  the  Hampton  Roads  naval  air  base,  with 
the  lank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  November,  1926, 
was  transfei  red  to  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  at 
\\aslnngton,  D  C.  He  established  two  world's 
speed  lecords  at  the  Pulit/er  Air  Races  in  St. 
Louis  in  1923,  where  he  won  first  place  in  the 
100-  and  200-kilometer  laces  with  a  speed  of 
243  8]  miles  an  hour  and  243  67  miles  an  hour,  le- 
spectivel%\  Later,  he  established  another  lecord 
by  Hying  2l>()..r>9  miles  an  hour  for  three  kilo- 
meteis  In  1929  he  was  selected  to  lepresent  the 
United  States  in  the  Schneider  Air  Races  held  in 
England,  but  was  foiced  to  withdraw  when  pre- 
limiiMM  tests  of  his  plane  was  unsatisfactory. 

WILLIAMS,  CHARLES  TURNER  (1874-  ). 
An  Amencan  banker  and  Red  Cioss  official,  born 
at  Wanenton,  N.  C,  and  educated  m  the  public 
schools  He  woiked  as  a  stenographer,  news- 
paper icporter,  and  lailroad  executive  before  en- 
tenng  the  private  banking  business  in  Richmond, 
Va  ,  in  1904  In  1910  he  became  intciested  in  in- 
vestment banking  m'Baltimoie.  Duiing  1917—19 
he  was  captain  in  the  Red  Oioss  Mission  to  Ru- 
mania He  crossed  Siberia  into  Russia  with  a 
train  load  of  supplies,  thenre  to  Archangel,  and 
rained  the  first  supplies  from  the  United  States 
south  to  Rumania  In  1918  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  majoi  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
American  Red  ("loss  Mission  which  took  relief 
supplies  to  Aiclmngel 

WILLIAMS,  JESSE  LYNCH  (1871-1929). 
An  Ameiican  journalist,  author,  and  playwright 
(see  VOL  XXHl).  He  received  the  Litt.  D.  de- 
giee  fiom  Princeton  in  1919  and  in  1 925-26  was 
holdei  of  a  fellowship  in  creative  arts  at  the  Um- 
veisity  of  Michigan  11  is  later  woiks  were  the 
plays  And  So  They  Were  Married,  comedy 
(19ir>)  ,  \\l\y  M atr ;//*,  a  new  edition  of  the  same 
play  which  won  the  Pulitzer  Piizc  (1917);  Why 
A'oK  comedy  (produced  New  York,  1922); 
Lovely  Ladi/,  comedy  (produced  Washington, 
1023) 

WILLIAMS,  RALPH  VAUGHAN  (1872-  ). 
An  English  composer,  bom  at  Down  Ampney  in 
Wiltshire  He  leceived  his  musical  education  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  under  II.  Sharpe  and 
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G.  Moore  (piano),  W.  Parratt  (organ),  and  Hu- 
bert Parry  and  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  ( compo- 
sition).  In  1897-98  lie  was  in  Berlin  with  Max 
Bruch,  and  later,  developing  a  strong  leaning 
toward  im press lonisin,  he  spent  some  time  with 
Ravel  iu  Paiis.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  as  organist  at  South  Lambeth  Church 
(1890-99)  and  as  extension  lecturer  at  Oxford 
University,  he  held  no  official  position  but  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  composition  until,  in 
1920,  he  became  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  and  conductor  of  the 
London  Bach  Choir,  which  latter  post  he  resigned 
in  1928  He  wrote  for  orchestra,  A  London  Sym- 
phony, Pastoral  Symphony,  The  Solent,  Bucolic 
Suite,  Heroic  Meg}/,  Norfolk  Rhapsodies  (three), 
Harnham  Down,  and  Boldrewood,  and  a  suite, 
Flos  Campi,  u  symphonic  impression,  In  the  Fen 
Country,  Coneeilo  Aeeademieo,  for  violin  and 
orchestra;  Fantasia,  for  piano  and  orchestra;  the 
choral  works  with  orchestia.  Toward  the  Un- 
known Region,  Willow-wood,  A  Sea  Symphony, 
The  Harden  of  Prosperpiwe,  Five  Mystical  Nonas ; 
incidental  music  to  Aristophanes1  The  Wasps  and 
Ben  Johnson's  Pan's  Anniversary,  a  mass  in  G 
minor;  two  piano  quintets;  two  string  quartets; 
many  part-songs  and  songs;  the  operas,  Ihe 
Shepherds  of  the  Delectable  Mountain  (London, 
1022)  and  Hugh  the  Drover  (London,  1924, 
Washington,  1928),  a  ballet,  Old  King  Cole 
(Cambridge,  1923). 

WILLIAMS,  SIDNEY  CLARK  (1878-  ). 
An  Ameiican  editor  and  author,  born  at  Wells, 
Me.,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  pri- 
vately For  several  years,  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
papers  in  Maine  and  in  Boston  He  was  literary 
editor  and  dramatic  cutic  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  (1912-14),  literary  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald  (1914-19),  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  (1920-25),  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquiier  (since  1925)  He  wrote  A  Reluctant 
Adam  (1915)  ,  The  Eastern  Window  (1918)  ;  The 
Body  in  the  Blue  Jfoom  (1922);  In  the  Tenth 
Moon  (1923);  Mystery  in  Red  (1925);  The 
Druri/  Club  Case  (1927). 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE.  A  nonsectarian 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men  at 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  founded  in  1793.  Student 
enrollment  increased  from  499  in  1914  to  807  in 
1928;  the  faculty  from  59  to  82  members,  in  the 
same  period;  the  library  from  78,000  to  125,000 
volumes;  and  productive  funds  from  $1,842,243 
to  $5,591,579.06.  The  Institute  of  Politics,  which 
holds  its  meetings  during  the  summer,  was  au- 
thorized by  vote  of  the  trustees  of  the  college 
in  1913,  but  the  members  of  the  board  of  ad- 
viseis  were  not  chosen  until  1919.  Annual  ses- 
sions have  been  held  since  1921.  See  POLITICS, 
INSTITUTE  OF.  A  field  house  was  built  in  1926 
and  in  that  year,  honors  courses  were  introduced 
for  juniors  and  seniors  of  good  scholarship.  A 
gymnasium  and  Lehmann  Hall,  a  freshman  dor- 
mitory, \\ere  opened  in  1928.  President,  Harry 
A.  (Jarfield,  L  FT  D  ,  LL  D. 

WILLINGDON,  FREEMAN  FREEMAN-THOMAS, 
FIRST  VISCOUNT  (1866-  ).  A  British  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada.  He  was  a  Liberal 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  for  Hastings 
(1900-06)  and  for  the  Bodmin  Division  of  Corn- 
wall (1906-10).  He  solved  as  Junior  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  from  1905  to  1912,  as  Governor  of 
Bombay  (1913-19)  and  of  Madras  (1919-24). 
In  1924  he  was  delegate  for  India  at  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations.  Since  1926  he 
has  been  Governor  General  of  Canada. 


WILLIS,  FRAWK  BAMTJTTE  (1871-1928). 
A  United  States  Senator.  He  was  born  at  Lewis 
Center,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from  Ohio  Northern 
University,  where  for  twelve  years  he  held  the 
professorship  of  history  and  economics,  serving 
also  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  House  in  1901-04. 
In  1906,  having  studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  represented  the  Eighth  Ohio  Dis- 
trict in  the  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Con- 
gresses (1911-15)  as  a  Republican,  and  in  1914 
was  elected  governor  for  the  term  ending  1917. 
In  1920  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  Warren  G.  Harding,  and  was  reflected  in 
1926.  He  was  noted  as  a  political  orator,  hav- 
ing placed  Mr.  Harding  in  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent at  the  Republican  National  Convention.  He 
died  suddenly  when  about  to  deliver  a  political 
address  in  Ohio  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories and  Insular  Possessions 

WILLIS,  H  (  ENRY  )  PARKER  ( 1 874-  ) .  An 
American  economist  (see  VOL  XXIII).  He  was 
professor  of  banking  at  Columbia  University 
(after  1917),  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (since  1919),  secretary 
(1914-18)  and  director  of  research  (1918-22)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.  C., 
president  of  the  Philippine  National  Bank  (1916- 
17),  and  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commission 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  (1926-27).  His  later 
publications  include  The  Modern  Trust  Company, 
with  Kirkbnde  and  Sterrett  (1919);  Business 
and  Banking,  with  G  W.  Edwards  (1921  )  ;  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  (1923);  and  Federal 
Keserie  Banking  Practice,  with  W.  H.  Steiner 
(1925). 

WILLOUGHBY,  WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  (1887- 
).  An  American  economist,  born  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  and  educated  at  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  was  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico 
(1901-07),  president  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  Porto  Rican  Legislative  Assembly  during 
1907-09,  and  assistant  director  of  the  United 
States  Census  ( 1909-11 ) .  A  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
(1911-12),  he  was  then  called*  to  the  chair  of 
jurisprudence  and  politics  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, but  resigned  in  1916  to  become  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Government  Research  In  addi- 
tion to  many  reports  and  special  articles,  he  is  the 
author  of  Workingmen's  Insurance  (1898)  ;  Ter- 
ritories and  Dependencies  of  the  United  States 
(1905);  The  Problem  of  a  National  Budget 
(1918);  The  Government  of  Modern  States 
(1919)  ;  Government  Organization  in  War  Time 
and  After  (1919)  ;  Reorganization  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Branch  of  the  National  Government 
(1923)  ;  The  National  Budget  System,  with  Sug- 
gestions for  Its  Improvement  (1927);  and  The 
Legal  Status  and  Functions  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (1927). 

WILLSIE,  HoNOBfi  (MBS.  WILLIAM  MOB- 
BOW)  (?-  ).  An  American  editor  and  writer, 
born  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  She  was  editor  of  The 
Delineator  in  New  York  City  from  1914  to  1919. 
Her  novels  portray  Western  life.  Heart  of  the 
Desert  (1913)  was  her  first  published  novel,  and 
won  immediate  recognition.  Others  were  Still 
Jim  (1915)  ;  Lydia  of  the  Pines  (1916) ;  Benefits 
Forgot  (1917);  The  Forbidden  Trail  (1919); 
The  Enchanted  Canyon  (1921);  Judith  of  the 
Godless  Valley  (1922) ;  We  Must  March  (1925)  ; 
Forever  Free  (1926);  The  Father  of  Little 
Women  (1927);  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  (1028); 
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With  Malice  Toward  None  (1928) ;  The  Splendor 
of  God  (1929). 

WILLY,  COLETTE.  See  COLETTE. 
WILMEB,  WILLIAM  HOLLAND  (1863-  ). 
An  American  physician  and  ophthalmologist, 
born  in  Powhatan  County,  Va.,  and  educated  at 
the  Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria,  Va.,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  the  New  York  Polyclinic, 
and  in  Europe.  He  spent  his  interneship  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  was  an  instructor  in 
the  New  York  Polyclinic,  and  then  practiced  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1889-1925),  meanwhile 
serving  as  professor  of  ophthalmology  at  George- 
town University  (1906-25),  and  as  surgeon  to 
the  Episcopal  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital 
( 1895-1925 ) .  In  the  latter  year,  he  went  to  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  becoming  director  of 
the  Wilmer  Ophthalmological  Institute  there, 
piofessor  of  ophthalmology  and  ophthalmologist 
in  chief  to  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  A  new 
building  for  the  institute  was  dedicated  in  1929. 
Dunng  the  World  War,  Dr.  Wilmer  was  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  U  S.  Army  Medical  Research 
Laboratories  in  Fiance,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
winning  the  I)  S.  M.  for  his  services.  Later,  he 
became  a  brigadier  gencial  in  the  Medical  Re- 
serve Coips.  He  received  an  honorary  Sc.  D. 
degree  from  Princeton  in  1920.  He  is  a  member 
and  officer  of  numerous  medical  societies 

WILMINGTON.  The  largest  city  of  Dela- 
ware. The  population  increased  fioiii  87,411  in 
1910  to  110,108  in  1920,  and  to  128,500  in  1928, 
by  estimate  of  the  U  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  enactment  of  a  zoning  oidinance  has  provided 
distiicts  for  residences,  office  buildings,  and  fac- 
tories, and  defines  the  type  of  consti  uction  in 
each  zone.  During  1927  Wilmington  experienced 
its  greatest  construction  year,  1281  building  per- 
mits, representing  a  value  of  $0,927,279,  being 
issued  A  reeiiforced  concrete  budge  was  built 
in  1923  across  Brandywine  Creek  was  a  memorial 
to  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  It  is  720 
feet  long  and  72  feet  wide  and  is  supported  by 
three  arches,  the  longest  of  which  has  a  span  of 
2r>0  feet  The  same  year,  a  new  public  lilnaiy 
was  erected  at  a  cost' of  $535,224.  In  1923  the 
city  completed  the  construction  on  the  Delaware 
and  Christiana  riveis  of  a  deep-water  terminal 
costing  $3,410,000.  It  is  fully  equipped  with 
loading  and  unloading  facilities,  railroad  sidings, 
transit  and  storage  sheds,  and  has  berthing  space 
for  live  average-sized  vessels.  It  is  the  first  unit 
of  an  extensive  port-development  plan.  The 
Wilmington  airport,  Bellanca  Field,  which  is  lo- 
cated approximately  6  miles  south  of  the  city  on 
the  Delaware  River,  is  on  the  New  York- Atlantic 
ail  route  In  1925,  13,993  persons  were  employed 
by  approximately  190  industrial  establishments 
in  Wilmington  and  received  $17,920,025  in  wages; 
the  value  of  products  manufactured  was  $81,705,- 
752.  The  clearings  of  16  banks  in  1928  amounted 
to  $222,311,141;  the  assets  of  10  building  and 
loan  associations  were  $0,310,537.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  1928  was  $130,050,050; 
the  net  debt  in  1927  was  $10,455,201. 

WILMOTTE,  MAUBICE  (1801-  ).  A  Bel- 
gian professor  of  philology  at  Lie"ge  University, 
born  in  Brussels.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Brussels.  His  works  include  La 
Belgique  morale  et  politique  (1902);  tit  tides 
Critiques  sur  la  Tradition  litteraire  en  France 
(1909 )  ;  La  Culture  frangame  en  Belgique  ( 1912 ) . 

WILSON,  CTTARLES  STETSON  (1875-  ). 
An  American  diplomat,  born  at  Bangor,  Me. 
He  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  secretary  of 


legation  in  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Serbia  in 
1901.  After  serving  in  the  legations  in  many 
capitals,  among  them  Buenos  Aires,  Home,  and 
Havana,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Embassy  at 
Madrid  (1916-48),  and  later  counselor  there  and 
charged  d'affaires  at  Sofia  in  Bulgaria  (1918-21). 
He  was  named  Minister  to  Bulgaria  in  October, 
1921.  In  1928  he  was  transferred  to  Rumania. 
WILSON,  CHARLES  THOMSON  REES  (1869- 
).  A  British  physicist.  He  was  born  at 
Glencorse,  Midlothian,  and  educated  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  Sidney  Sussex  College,  and 
Cambridge.  Since  1895  he  has  been  engaged  in 
research  on  condensation  of  nuclei  of  ions  and  at- 
mospheric electricity,  lie  has  been  Jacksonian 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Cambridge 
since  1925.  In  1927  he  shared  with  Professor 
Arthur  II.  Compton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics,  awarded  for  his 
method  of  observation  of  electric  particles. 

WILSON,  EDWIN  BIDWELL  (1879-  ).  An 
American  mathematician,  boin  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  educated  at  Haivard  and  Yale  uni- 
versities, and  in  Paris.  He  became  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  Yale  in  1900  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  190G;  a  year  later  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  was  protessor  of  mathematical  physics 
and  head  of  the  department  of  physics  during 
1 917-22.  Since  1922  he  has  been  professor  of  vital 
statistics  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  (1927),  and  editor  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Academy  of  tfcicncvs 
(since  1915).  His  onginal  investigations  in- 
clude studies  of  vector  analysis,  multiple  algebra, 
geometry,  mechanics,  and  relativity.  His  pub- 
lications include  Gibbs'  Vector  Analysis  (1910)  , 
Advanced  Calculus  (1912);  and  Aeronautics, 
Lowell  Lectures  (1920). 

WILSON,  SIB  HENRY  HUGHES,.  FIBST  BABONET 
(1804-1922).  A  British  field  maisual,  born  in 
Ireland.  He  joined  the  army  in  1884  and  seived 
in  Bui  ma  and  South  Africa.  Promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  1904,  he  later  became  com- 
mandant of  the  staff  college.  In  1910  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  military  operations  and  in 
1914,  deputy  chief  of  the  general  staff  and  liaison 
officer  between  the  French  and  Bntisli  forces. 
He  commanded  the  4th  Army  Corps  in  1915,  went 
to  Russia  on  the  Milner  mission  in  1917,  and 
later  served  as  British  military  representative 
on  the  new  Supreme  War  Council  In  February, 
1918,  he  became  chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  and  in  1919,  a  field  marshal  and  baronet. 
He  resigned  from  the  War  Office  in  1921  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  lush  Parliament  in 
Ulster  the  next  year.  Shortly  afterward,  he  was 
assassinated  by  two  men  who  were  connected  with 
the  Sinn  Fein  Army. 

WILSON,  HUGH  ROBERT  (1885-  ).  An 
American  diplomat,  who  was  born  at  Evanston, 
111 ,  and  graduated  from  Yale.  He  later  studied 
at  the  ficole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Paris. 
He  was  private  secretary  to  the  American  Minis- 
ter to  Portugal  in  191 1  and  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Guatemala  in  the  following  year.  After  serv- 
ing in  legations  and  embassies  at  Buenos  Aires, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Berne,  and  Tokyo,  and  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  he  became  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Current  Information,  State  Department  (1924- 
27 ) .  Since  April,  1927,  he  has  been  Minister  to 
Switzerland.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference for  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Armaments 
at  Geneva  in  1927.  He  also  acted  as  American 
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representative  to  the  Geneva  conferences  (1927) 
on  communications  and  transit  and  for  aboli- 
tion of  import  and  export  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions. 

WILSON,  JAMES  THOMAS  (1861-  ).  A 
British  anatomist,  born  at  Moniaive,  Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland.  He  was  graduated  from  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1883  and  soon  afterward  was 
made  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  He  was  called 
to  the  University  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia, 
in  1890,  remaining  until  1920,  when  he  was  made 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  1924  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  papers  on  human  and 
comparative  anatomy  and  embryology. 

WILSON,  SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  KINNIEK  ( ?- 
).  A  British  physician  and  neurologist, 
born  in  New  Jersey,  II.  S.  A.,  where  his  father, 
an  Irish  clergyman,  was  temporarily  located. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(M.D.,  1911)  and  afterward  studied  at  Leipzig 
and  Paris.  He  specialized  in  neurology  in  Lon- 
don and  became  associated  with  several  clinics. 
Through  biain  studies,  he  succeeded  in  isolating 
a  new  disease  or  syndrome,  technically  called 
degeneration  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  but  more 
familiarly  known  as  "Wilson's  disease."  He 
translated  into  English  Meige  and  Feindcl's 
monograph,  Les  tics,  and  is  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Neurology  and  Psychopath ology.  In  1926  ap- 
peared his  monograph  on  aphasia. 

WILSON,  (THOMAS)  WOODBOW  (185(5-1924). 
The  twenty -eighth  President  of  the  United  States 
(see  VOL  XXIII).  The  first  two  years  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  administration  wete  marked  by 
noteworthy  achievements;  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  System  (1913),  the  Clayton  Anti- trust  Act 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (1914)  were 
in  large  part  due  to  his  personal  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  The  "new  freedom  of 
domestic  policy  was  marked  by  the  keynotes  of 
democracy  and  justice  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
withdrew  from  the  Chinese  financial  consortium, 
deprecated  economic  imperialism  and  territorial 
aggrandizement  in  Latin  America,  tried  to  make 
amends  to  Colombia  for  the  Panama  Canal  seiz- 
ure, and  pursued  his  course  of  "watchful  wait- 
ing" with  respect  to  Mexico,  intervening  only 
reluctantly  when  popular  opinion  demanded  bold 
action  to  satisfy  the  national  honor.  The  out- 
break of  the  World  War  elicited  from  him  an 
appeal  to  his  fellow-countrymen  to  "be  impartial 
in  thought  as  well  as  in  action."  From  the  be- 
ginning, he  believed  it  would  be  the  mission  of 
the  United  States  to  step  forward,  at  the  proper 
moment,  as  disinterested  peacemaker.  At  times, 
this  hope  was  imperiled;  the  Lusitania  and  Sus- 
sex notes  brought  the  United  States  to  the  verge 
of  a  break  with  Germany;  but  he  could  go  to 
the  country,  in  the  election  of  1916,  on  the  issue 
that  "he  kept  us  out  of  war,"  and  his  reelection 
in  November,  1910,  by  a  popular  plurality  of 
nearly  600,000,  seemed  to  express  the  nation's 
approval  of  his  course. 

The  events  of  1917  clearly  indicated  that  the 
lot  of  the  United  States  could  not  remain  that 
of  a  disinterested  spectator.  Germany's  an- 
nounced policy  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare, the  failure  of  her  leaders  to  realize  that 
President  Wilson's  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions threatened  war,  the  continuance  of  subma- 
rine outrages,  compelled  him  to  ask  Congress  on 
Apr.  2,  1917,  for  a  war  declaration.  Only  then 


did  he  give  full  utterance  to  his  belief  that  Ger- 
man autocracy  must  be  crushed  and  the  world 
"made  safe  for  democracy."  The  war  was  prose- 
cuted to  the  fullest  extent  of  American  resources. 
The  United  States  under  President  Wilson 
gained  a  material  leadership  first  and  then  a 
spiritual  one.  Wilson's  historic  "Fourteen 
Points"  speech  of  Jan.  8,  1918,  and  his  address  of 
Sept.  27,  1918,  promising  justice  even  to  "those 
to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just,"  won  him  so 
commanding  a  position  as  spokesman  of  the  Allies 
that  to  him  Germany's  peace  overtures  were  di- 
rected. The  calling  of  the  Peace  Conference 
found  him  ready  to  attend  in  person,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm  with  which  the  peoples  of 
Europe  greeted  him,  as  the  prophet  of  justice  and 
the  hope  of  the  world,  convinced  him  of  the  wis- 
dom of  his  decision.  The  story  of  his  courageous 
h'ght  for  a  just  peace  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
of  his  departure  for  the  United  States  in  Febru- 
ary, 1919,  with  the  draft  of  the  Covenant,  of  his 
i  etui  n  to  Paris  in  March,  his  conflicts  with  the 
Italians  legarding  Fiume,  with  the  French  con- 
cerning the  Rhine,  and  with  the  Japanese  regard- 
ing Shantung,  and  his  voyage  home  at  the  end  of 
June  with  the  completed  Peace  Treaty  is  told  in 
the  article  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND  TREATIES. 
The  making  of  the  peace  had  estranged  him  from 
Colonel  House  and  Secretary  Lansing;  the  op- 
position of  the  .Republican  Senate  to  the  Treaty 
strengthened  his  resolve  to  make  plain  to  the 
country  the  nature  of  his  achievement.  On  Sept. 
3,  1919,  he  began  his  coast-to-coast  tour,  but  the- 
great  strain  placed  on  him  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire to  Washington,  a  very  sick  man.  The  disap- 
pointment of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Senate  in  March,  1920,  was  tempered  for  him 
somewhat  by  knowledge  of  the  instrument's  ratifi- 
cation by  the  European  Powers  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  League  itself  in  January,  1920. 
The  last  blow  showed  him  how  unsympathetic 
public  opinion  was*  the  presidential  elections  of 
November,  1920,  to  which  he  had  looked  for  a 
"solemn  leferendum"  on  the  League,  gave  an  over- 
whelming majoiity  to  the  Republican  candidate, 
Warren  G.  I! aiding,  wno  opposed  the  League. 

KJn  Mar.  4,  1921,  he  retired  to  private  life  and 
continued  his  lesidence  in  Washington.  He  lived 
tp  see  the  League  of  Nations  firmly  established, 
and  he  continued  to  deplore  America's  "sullen 
ajid  selfish  isolation"  (speech  of  Nov.  11,  1923). 
He  died  on  Jan.  30,  1924.  See  WORLD  WAR, 

DIPLOMACY    OF     THE;     UNITED     STATES,     JJlStory  / 

PBACE  CONFERENCES  AND  TREATIES  Consult 
Life  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  by  William  Allen  White 
(1924)  ;  Woodroio  Wilson  and  World  Settlement, 
by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  (3  vols ,  1022);  The 
Public  Papers  of  Woodrou  Wilson,  edited  by  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  and  William  E.  Dodd  (6  vols., 
1925-26). 

WILSON  DAM.     See  DAMS. 

WINDATJS,  ADOLF  (1870-  ).  A  German 
chemist,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  chemistry 
in  1928.  A  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  (Jottingen  and  head  of  the  Chemical 
Institute  in  that  city,  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  his  successful  repetition  of  experiments  prov- 
ing that  ultra-violet  light  confers  anti-rachitic 
properties  on  ergosterol.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
German  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

WINDS.    See  METEOROLOGY. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  is- 
lands in  the  British  West  Indies,  consisting  of 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  (grenadines  (half  un- 
der St.  Vincent  and  half  under  Grenada),  and 
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St.  Lucia.  These  constitute  three  separate  colo- 
nies but  are  administered  by  a  single  governor. 
Total  area,  524  square  miles;  total  population 
in  1911,  157,204;  in  1927,  178,459  (estimated). 
The  leading  products  arc  cocoa,  lime  juice,  sugar, 
lum,  cotton,  nutmegs,  mace.  Commercial  and 
financial  statistics  for  1927  follow  (1913  figures 
in  parentheses):  imports,  £816,549  (£694,219); 
exports,  £865,950  (£756,809);  revenue,  £294,468 
(£193,121);  expenditure,  £277,196  (£192,353); 
public  debt,  £476,711. 

WINNIPEG.  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  and  the  fourth  city  in  size  in  Cana- 
da. The  area  is  15,961  acres  and  the  population 
which  in  1921  was  179,087,  in  1928  was  esti- 
mated to  be  202,377.  In  1918  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, or  executive  body  of  the  city  government, 
was  abolished  as  a  result  of  a  popular  referendum. 
In  1920  the  Winnipeg  Chaiter  was  amended,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  wards  into  which  the  city 
was  divided  from  7  to  3  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  aldermen  from  14  to  18,  three  aldermen 
being  elected  annually  from  each  ward  for  a 
peiiod  of  two  yeais.  Since  that  year,  the  city 
government  has  been  vested  in  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  who  constitute  the  City  Council.  The 
council  as  a  whole  is  the  legislative  body  and 
carries  on  its  executhc  work  through  standing 
committees.  On  July  15,  1920,  the  Parliament 
Buildings  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature  were  offi- 
cially opened,  the  occasion  being  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Manitoba's  entry  into  the  confed- 
eration Vvmnipeg  supplies  through  its  munici- 
pal hydroelecti  ic  system,  which  was  inaugurated 
in  1905,  the  cheapest  electric  power  of  any  city 
in  North  Ameiica.  In  1919  the  city  opened  a 
notable  water-supply  system  by  which  100,000,000 
gallons  of  soft  watei  could  be  delivered  daily 
to  the  city  from  Shoal  Lake,  96  miles  distant. 
The  cost  of  this  const luct ion  was  more  than 
$15,000,000  The  city  also  owns  and  operates  its 
cential  steam-heating  system,  slieet-hghtmg  sys- 
tem, stone  quarry,  and  asphalt  plant.  Winnipeg 
is  the  railroad  centre  of  western  Canada,  27  main 
and  bianch  railways  radiating  from  it.  Its  stock 
yards  are  the  largest  in  Canada,  representing  an 
investment  of  moie  than  $1,000,000  and  covering 
Home  200  acies  of  land.  In  Greater  Winnipeg, 
including  the  city  of  St.  Boniface,  there  are  moie 
than  600  industiial  establishments  whose  output 
is  more  than  $100,000,000  annually.  The  pay 
roll  of  these  industries  exceeds  $23,000,000  an- 
nually. Winnipeg  stands  third  among  Canadian 
cities  in  point  of  bank  clearings,  which  in  1928 
amounted  to  $3,443,151,986.  Tn  1928,  2652  build- 
ing permits,  representing  a  value  of  $10,547,400, 
weie  issued.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property 
in  1928  was  $229,748,400;  the  net  gcneial  debt 
was  $4,275,841. 

WINTER,  GEORG  (1856-  ).  A  German 
gynecologist  and  obstetrician,  distinguished  for 
his  efforts  in  the  pievention  of  cancer.  Born  in 
Rostock,  he  received  his  medical  education  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  and  in  1897  was  made 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  in 
the  University  of  Kdnigsbeig  and  director  of  the 
clinic  for  women.  In  1896,  in  collaboration  with 
Ruge,  he  published  his  important  work,  Lchrbuch 
dcr  Uynahologische  Diagnostik,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Russian  and  English.  His  small  work, 
Die  Bekttmpfung  des  Utcruskrebs,  appeared  in 
1904.  His  prolonged  study  of  the  subject  of  fall- 
ing birth  rates  led  to  the  publication  of  two 
companion  books,  Die  Indikationen  zur  Kunst- 
lichcn  Unterbtechung  der  Schwa  ngerschaft  (1918) 


and  Die  Indikationen  zur  Kiinsthchen  Sterlisa- 
tion  der  Frau  (1920).  In  1922  a  Festschrift 
volume  was  published  and  in  1927  he  published 
Lehrbuch  der  operatwer  Oeburlshilfe. 

WINTER  GRIPPE.     See  INFLUENZA. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY.  See  RADIO 
TELEGRAPHY. 

WIRELESS  TELEPHONY.  See  RADIO 
TELEPHONY 

WIRTH,  KARL  JOSEPH  (1879-  ).  A  Ger- 
man public  oflicial,  born  in  Baden  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Freiburg  HP  became  a 
teacher  of  economics  at  the  Technical  College  in 
Freiburg  in  1908.  As  a  menibei  of  the  Catholic 
Centre  Party,  he  was  elected  to  the  Diet  of  Baden 
in  1913  and  was  Minister  of  Finance,  1018-20 
He  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by 
the  Reich  at  Weimar  in  1919  and  recenod  the 
portfolio  of  Finance  in  March,  1920.  When  the 
ultimatum  on  reparations  was  presented  by  the 
Allies  in  May,  1921,  Dr.  Wirth  was  asked  to'foim 
a  new  cabinet.  He  secured  the  cooperation  of  De- 
mocrats, Catholics,  and  Socialists  The  new  min- 
istry then  accepted  the  Allies'  reparation  teims, 
and  by  Aug.  31,  1921,  the  fiist  hali-yeaily  install- 
ment had  been  paid.  Dr.  Wirth  stood  his  ground 
solidly  against  vanous  attempts  to  overturn  the 
German  Republic,  but  did  not  conceal  his  fear 
that  the  partition  of  Upper  Silesia  would  lender 
it  impossible  for  Germany  to  fulfill  her  obliga- 
tions. He  resigned  as  chancellor  in  1022  and  has 
since  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Reichstag 

WISCONSIN.  The  twenty-fifth  State  in  size 
(56,066  squaie  miles)  and  the  thiiteenth  111  pop- 
ulation ;  capital,  Madison  The  population  was 
2,333,800  in  1910  and  2,632.007  in  1920,  an  in- 
ciease  of  128  per  cent;  estimated  population, 
1928,  2,033,000  The  white  population  inci  eased 
from  2,320,555  (1910)  to  2,616,938  (1920);  Ne- 
gio,  from  2000  to  5201  ;  native  white,  from  1,807,- 
986  to  2,156,810.  The  foroign-horn  white  popu- 
lation decreased  from  512,569  to  460,128.  Both 
urban  and  ruial  populations  mounted,  the  foimer 
from  1,004,320  to  1,244,568;  the  latter  from 
1 ,329,540  to  1 ,387,409.  The  # rou  th  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  was  as  follows  Milwaukee  (q  v.) ,  1910, 
373,857,  1020,  457,147;  Racine,  38,002  to  58,503, 
Kenosha,  21,371  to  40,472.  Superior's  popula- 
tion decreased,  in  1910  it  was  40,384;  in  1020, 
30,67 1.^ 

Agriculture.  As  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant grain -growing  States,  agricultural  condi- 
tions ha\e  been  mateiially  affected  by  the  general 
agricultural  situation  during  the  War  and  in  the 
post-war  period.  The  general  situation  is  dis- 
cussed fully  under  AGRICTTI  TUBE  and  in  the  arti- 
cles on  various  grains,  WITKAT,  CORN,  and  others. 
The  number  of  farms  inci  eased  69  per  cent,  or 
fiom  177,127  in  1910  to  189,205  in  1920,  and  rose 
further  to  103,155  in  1025,  the  total  area  of  land 
in  farms  increased  from  21,060,066  in  1910  to 
22,148,223  acres  in  1020,  but  fell  thereafter  to 
21,850,843  in  1025.  The  improved  land  in  farms 
totaled  12,452,216  acres  in  1920  The  percentage 
of  the  total  area  in  farms  in  1925  was  61  8.  The 
total  value  of  farm  property  rose  80  5  per  cent, 
or  from  $1,413,118,785  in  1010  to  $2,677,282,907 
in  1920,  falling  thereafter  to  $2,272,402,472  in 
1925;  the  average  value  per  farm  was  $7978  in 
1910,  $14,143  in  1920,  and  $11,765  in  1025.  In 
interpreting  these  values,  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
lency  incident  to  the  War  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms  in 
1925,  162,052  were  operated  by  owners;  1167,  by 
managers;  and  20,936,  by  tenants.  The  compar- 
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ative  figures  for  1910  were  151,022;  1451;  and 
24,654.  White  farmers  in  1920  numbered  188,- 
632 ;  colored  fanners,  663.  In  1910  white  farmers 
numbered  176,536;  colored,  591.  The  number  of 
farms  reported  as  under  mortgage,  94,258  in 
1920,  fell  to  1)0,619  in  1925.  The  total  number  of 
cattle  was  3,050,829  in  1920;  3,010,493  in  1925; 
dairy  cows  numbered  2,763,483  in  1920;  1,951,527 
in  1925  Sheep  numbered  479,901  in  1920,  309,- 
738  in  1925;  swine,  1,596,419  in  1920;  1,363,135 
in  1925.  The  estimated  production  of  the  prin- 
cipal farm  crops  in  1928  was  as  follows  Corn, 
91,203,000  bushels;  wheat,  2,141,000;  oats,  108,- 
532,000;  bailey,  26,89S,000,  rye,  2,171,000;  pota- 
toes, 31,97,000;  hay,  5,296,000  tons;  tobacco,  49,- 
025,000  pounds.  Comparative  figures  for  1913  are 
corn,  66,825,000  bushels,  wheat,  3,665,000,  oats, 
83,038,000  barley,  18,125,000;  rye,  7,438,000; 
potatoes,  32,1 5.1,000,  hay,  3,848,000  tons;  and 
tobacco,  50,740,000  pounds. 

Mining.  Wisconsin  is  not  among  the  States 
most  important  in  mineral  production.  Its  chief 
minerals  in  the  order  of  their  value  are  stone, 
zinc,  sand  and  gravel,  mineral  wateis,  and  iron 
01  e.  Lime  also  is  pioduced.  The  iron  shipped 
from  mines  in  1914  was  591,595  long  tons,  valued 
at  $1,178,610;  1916,  1,529,459,  $3,644,542;  1918, 
1,167,640,  $3,790,408;  1920,  1,067,159,  $4,333,- 
307;  1921,  117,7r>5,  $300,054;  and  1926,  1,238,- 
885,  $3,178,156.  The  value  of  clay  products  is 
about  $1,000,000  annually.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  pioduction  iii  1926  was  $20,711,736, 
compaied  with  $19,630,114  in  1920;  $18,772,601 
m  191'.);  $20,091,146  in  1918,  and  $11,140,365  in 
1'JU. 

Manufactures.  Wisconsin  as  an  industrial 
State  developed  greatly  after  1900  In  1920  it 
had  21  cities  with  moie  than  10,000  inhabitants 
These  contained  36  6  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  in  1919  icpoited  639  per  cent  of  the 
State's  manufactured  products.  There  weie  in 
the  State  9721  manufactuimg  establishments  in 
1009,  10,393  in  1919;  7202  m  11)25,  and  7473  m 
1927  Wage  oaineis  m  manufactories  numbered 
2fl3.04!)  in  1910;  247,341  in  1025;  and  247,722  in 
1027.  Capital  invested  amounted  to  $605,6,>7,- 
324  in  1900  and  $1,361,720,196  in  1010.  The 
value  of  product*  was  $500,305,538  in  1909; 
$1,846,084,307  in  1010;  $1,859,243,930  in  1925, 
and  $1,073,653,261  in  1027.  Increase  in  value  of 
pioducts  e\idenced  in  1019  was  partly  due  to 
the  higher  pi  ices  of  war  time.  The  principal 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and 
paits.  The  value  of  these  was  $11,440,000  in 
1000,  $119,381,000  in  1010,  $215,847,361  in  1925; 
$177,452,r><{7  for  motor  vehicles,  and  $87,601,426 
for  parts  in  1027.  Slaughtering  and  meat-pack- 
ing products  attained  $27,217,000  in  1900,  $106,- 
207,000  in  1010;  and  $75,793,012  in  1927.  The 
leather  industries  had  a  product  valued  at  $44,- 
668,000  in  1009;  at  $04,762,000  in  1919;  and 
$35,077,010  in  1027  There  weie  in  Milwaukee 
in  1900,  1764  manufacturing  establishments,  with 
a  product  \ahied  at  $208,324,000;  and  in  1919, 
2093  with  $576,161,000;  the  products  in  1025 
were  valued  at  $r>4 1,9 12,000.  In  1900  Racine 
had  142  establishments,  with  a  product  valued  at 
$24,673,000;  1010,  230,  with  $120.027,000  Simi- 
lar figures  for  Kenosha  are  in  1909,  62  with 
$23,182,000;  1019,  84  with  $103,726,000.  Other 
important  manufacturing  cities  are  Green  Bay, 
Beloit,  La  Cro^ae,  Shcboygan,  Superior,  and  Ap- 
pleton. 

Education.  Education  in  Wisconsin  has  al- 
ways been  maintained  at  a  high  degree  of  excel- 


lence, and  notable  further  pi  ogress  has  been  made 
in  recent  years.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  elementary 
schools.  Results  are  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  49  out  of  every  100  pupils  finished  the 
eighth  grade  in  1914-16,  60  out  of  every  100 
finished  in  1918-20.  This  increase,  indicating  an 
upward  trend  in  the  holding  power  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  in  the  State,  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  an  awakened  interest  in  education  on 
the  part  of  parents,  to  the  enfoi  cement  of  the 
compulsor}T-education  law,  and  to  changes  grad- 
ually taking  place  in  the  State  school  organiza- 
tion. 

Special  attention  at  the  same  time  has  been 
given  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  high 
schools.  There  are  in  the  State  four  types  of 
secondary  schools,  the  State  graded  school's,  four- 
year  high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  senior 
high  schools.  The  number  of  high  schools  in  the 
State  increased  fiorn  318  in  1913  to  407  in  1920. 
State  super  vision  of  the  public  high  schools  was 
in  charge  of  five  supervisors,  the  primary  purpose 
of  such  supervision  MHS  to  ansist  local  school  au- 
thorities and  teacher  s  in  the  itnpr  ovement  of  their 
schools. 

The  junior-high -school  law,  which  was  enacted 
in  1910,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  under  the  required  conditions  The  State 
graded  schools,  created  by  a  legislative  act  in 
1901,  had  long  befoie  Income  a  feature  of  the 
Wisconsin  educational  system  In  1021-22  there 
were  226  State  graded  schools  of  the  first  class, 
which  means  schools  of  three  or  more  depart- 
ments; and  3f>2  graded  schools  of  the  second  class, 
each  of  two  departments.  Kv  ei  y  county  contained 
at  least  one  graded  schcx)!  Vocational  \vork  has 
been  carried  on  bince  1013,  when  the  Legislature 
gave  high  schools  special  financial  aid  to  further 
the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  certain  so- 
called  vocational  training  courses,  including 
courses  in  manual  training,  domestic  science,  agri- 
culture, and  commercial  science,  the  system  was 
developed  to  an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Total  enrollment  in  schools  in  1925-26  was 
542,584.  Of  this  number,  126,606  were  enrolled  in 
the  secondary  grades ,  while  enrollment  in  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  grades  totaled  415,- 
888.  The  expenditures  in  the  academic  year 
1925-26  for  public  day  schools  weie  current, 
$38,780,568 ;  outlays,  $6,735,432  The  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  the  State  decreased  from  42  in 
1910  to  32  in  1920,  in  the  native  white  popula- 
tion, fioni  0.9  to  0.6,  in  the  foreign-born  white, 
from  89  to  88,  and  in  the  Negio  population, 
from  5  3  to  4.8. 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Depaitment  of  Commerce,  were  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $31,- 
070,324  (of  which  $5,562,672  was  aid  to  local 
education);  for  interest  on  debt,  $123,459;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $13,656,704;  total, 
$44,850,487  (of  which  $15,810,474  was  for  high- 
ways, $4,444,044  being  for  maintenance  and  $11,- 
366,430  for  construction).  Revenue  was  $46,- 
428,373.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  38  8  per  cent ;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials'  services,  9.6  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  39.5  per 
cent.  State  taxes  levied  amounted  to  $7,451,220. 
Only  street  railways  were  subjected  to  property 
tax  for  State  purposes.  Net  funded  State  debt 
on  June  30,  1927,  was  $1,663,700. 
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Political  and  Other  Events.  Senator  La 
Follette,  until  his  death  in  1925,  remained  the 
conspicuous  Republican  leader  of  the  State.  He 
was,  however,  opposed  both  by  Governor  Philipp, 
who  was  three  times  elected,  and  by  Senator  Len- 
root,  who  was  twice  elected  to  the  Senate.  E.  L. 
Philipp,  Republican,  was  elected  governor  1914; 
the  Democrats  elected  Paul  O  Hunting  Senator. 
Senator  La  Follette  was  leclected  in  1910,  and  so 
was  Governor  Philipp.  For  President,  Hughes 
received  221,323  votes;  Wilson,  193,042.  The 
stand  taken  by  Senator  La  Follette  on  govern- 
ment war  measures  aroused  bitter  feeling  in 
1917.  Senator  Husting  was  accidentally  killed 
in  1917,  and  in  1918  Irvine  L  Lenroot  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Governor  Philipp  was  re- 
elected  in  1918.  In  1920  the  Republicans  elected, 
as  governor,  John  ,7.  Blaine.  Senator  Lenroot 
was  reelected.  For  Presrdent,  Harding  received 
498,570  votes;  Cox,  113,422.  Governor  Blaine  was 
reelected  in  1922  and  1924;  Senator  La  Follette 
was  reelected  in  1922.  As  third -party  candidate 
for  President  in  1924,  on  a  Progiessive  ticket, 
l^a  Follette  carried  the  State  with  him,  but  won 
no  other  State.  The  vote  for  President  in  Wis- 
consin was.  La  Follette,  453,078,  Coolidge,  311,- 
015,  Davis,  08,115  After  his  father's  death, 
Robert  M  La  Follette,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  the 
resulting  Senate  vacancy  and  entered  the  Senate 
Republican  group;  he  was  reelected  in  1928.  F 
R.  Zimmerman,  Republican,  was  elected  governor 
in  1920,  m  1928,  another  Republican,  W.  J  Koh- 
ler.  Governor  Blame  was  elected  Senator  in 
1920  Hoover,  for  President,  received  in  1928, 
544,205  votes;  Smith,  450,2,59. 

Legislation.  In  1917  the  laws  relating  to 
criminal  procedure  were  amended,  and  provision 
v*as  made  for  absentee  voting.  The  banking  and 
insurance  laws  of  the  State  also  were  amended. 
In  1919  a  special  session  passed  a  soldier  s'-bonus 
law  proMding  $10  for  each  month  of  service. 
The  act  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  was 
adopted  The  labor  laws  ^\ere  amended  and  a 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  Mas  created  The 
Legislature  of  1921  piovided  for  a  juvenile  de- 
partment for  the  care  of  dependent,  defective, 
and  delinquent  cluldien  In  1923  the  Legisla- 
ture made  the  sale  of  narcotics  a  felony  and  the 
possession  of  drugs  illegally  obtained  a  crime. 
The  Inboi  laws  weie  amended  by  further  limiting 
use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  The  session 
of  1925  proposed  a  referendum  in  favor  of  275 
per  cent  of  alcohol  in  beer,  which  was  earned  in 
1920  but  \\as  nugatory  under  the  Volstead  Law 
The  Industrial  Commission  was  empowered  in 
1925  to  fix  a  minimum  wage.  A  constitutional 
referendum  to  permit  the  recall  of  officials  was 
proposed  in  1925  and  carried  by  popular  vote  in 
1920  State  income-tax  laws  were  revised  in  1927. 

"WISCONSIN,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeduca- 
tional State  institution  at  Madison,  Wis.,  founded 
in  1848.  The  student  enrollment  increased  from 
4874  in  the  fall  of  1914  to  9042  in  the  fall 
of  1928;  in  the  same  period,  the  faculty  was  in- 
creased from  094  to  1284  and  the  library,  from 
483,000  volumes  to  790,000  volumes  and  387,000 
pamphlets.  The  income  in  1914  was  $2,758,118; 
in  1928,  $7,951,001,65.  A  physics  building  was 
constructed  in  191G,  and  the  student  infirmary 
and  Bradley  Memorial  Hospital  were  built  in 
1920.  In  1921  work  was  begun  on  the  Wisconsin 
State  Hospital,  for  which  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated $1,500,000.  The  degree  of  Ph  B  was 
established  in  1918,  with  stress  on  the  scientific 
and  without  foreign-language  requirements.  In 
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1025  a  union  memorial  building  and  a  men's 
dormitory  were  erected  and  an  addition  to 
Bascom  Hall  was  built.  The  courses  in  the  med- 
ical school,  in  pharmacy,  and  in  music  were 
changed  in  this  year  from  two  to  three  years,  and 
in  1920  the  medical-school  course  was  lengthened 
to  four  years  leading  to  the  M.D.  degree.  In 
1927  schools  of  commerce  and  journalism  were 
formed  from  courses  formerly  offered  in  those 
subjects,  with  two  years  of  letters  and  science  as 
entrance  requirements;  and  an  experimental  col- 
lege was  opened  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn,  former  president  of  Amherst 
College.  President,  Glenn  Frank,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D., 
LL.D. 

WISSLEB,  CLARK  (1870-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can anthropologist  (see  VOL.  XXIII).  He  be- 
came professor  of  anthropology  at  Yale  in  1924. 
In  1 929  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Hi  a  most  recent  works 
are  Riding  Gear  of  the  North  American  Indian 
(1914)  ;  Costumes  of  the  Plams  Indians  (1914)  ; 
Harpoons  and  Darts  of  the  Ktefansson  Collection 
(1916);  General  Discussion  of  the  Shamamstio 
and  Dancing  Societies  (1910)  ;  The  Sun  Dance  of 
the  Blaclfoot  Indian  (1917)  ;  The  American  In- 
dian (1917);  Archeology  of  the  Arctic  Eskimo 
(1918)  ;  Indian  Bead  Work  (1919)  ;  The  Ameri- 
can Indian:  An  Introduction  to  the  Anthropol- 
ogy of  the  New  World  ( 1922)  ;  Man  and  Culture 
(1923). 

WISTEB,  OWEN  (1800-  ).  An  American 
author  (see  VOL.  XXIII).  In  1929  Mr.  Wister 
received  the  Roosevelt  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service,  in  recognition  of  his  work  as  a  historian 
of  the  West.  His  later  works  include  The  Ancient 
drudge,  or  A  Straight  Deal  (1920);  Indispen- 
sable Information  for  Infants  (1921)  ,  Neighbors 
Henceforth  (1922);  Watch  Your  Thirst  (1923); 
and  When  West  Was  West  (1928).  A  definitive 
edition  of  Ins  writings  appeared  in  1928. 

WITHERS,  HARTLEY  (1S07-  ).  A  Brit- 
ish economist  (see  VOL.  XXTT1).  He  was  editor 
of  the  London  Economist  (1910-21)  and  of  the 
financial  supplement  of  the  Saturday  Review 
(1921-23).  His  publications  include  Interna- 
tional Finance  (1910)  ;  Our  Money  and  the  State 
(1917)  ;  Business  of  Finance  (1918)  ;  War-time 
Finance  Problems  (1919)  ,  The  ('use  for  Capital- 
ism (1920);  bankers  and  Otedit  (1924)  ,  Hints 
about  Investments  (1920);  and  Money  (1927). 

WODEHOT7SE,  PKLJIAM  GRENMLLE  (1881- 
).  A  Butish  author  who  was  educated  at 
Dulwich  College  and  then  went  into  journalism  as 
editor  of  the  "By  the  Way"  column  in  the  (Hobc 
(1903-09).  Ile'becarne  known  as  a  delightfully 
humorous  novelist.  Much  of  his  writing  was 
done  in  the  United  States  His  many  books  in- 
clude The  Pothunters  (1902),  Love  Among  the 
Chickens  (1900),  Psmith  in  the  City  (1910); 
The  Little  Nugget  (1912);  Psmith,  Journalist 
(1914)  ;  A  Damsel  in  Distress  (1919)  ;  Indiscre- 
tions of  Archie  (1921);  Leave  It  to  Psmith 
(1923),  The  Inimitable  Jeeves  (1924);  Carry  on , 
Jeeves  (1925),  Ham  the  Sudden  (1925),  The 
Heart  of  a  Uoof  (1020);  The  Small  Bachelor 
(1927);  Money  for  Nothing  (1928),  Fish  pre- 
ferred (1929).  He  also  wrote  (rood  Morning, 
Bill,  a  comedy  which  was  produced  in  1927  and 
published  in  1928,  and  he  was  part  author  and 
writer  of  lyrics  for  1 8  musical  comedies,  produced 
mostly  in  America 

WOESTIJNE,  KAREL  VAN  DE  (1878-1929). 
A  Belgian  poet,  born  in  Ghent,  who  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  Flemish  language  at  the  University 
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there.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Flemish 
Academy.  His  first  noteworthy  poem,  Ghromos, 
published  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  attracted 
immediate  attention.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he 
had  published  other  volumes  of  poetry,  in  English 
translation,  The  Father's  llousc,  The  Orchard  of 
Birds  and  Fruits;  The  Golden  Shadow,  Inter- 
ludes (1912)  ;  The  Man  of  Mody;  Substrata,  and 
Backwards  Sun.  His  prose  works  include  sev- 
cial  books  of  essays  and  criticism,  a  study  of 
primitive  Flemish  painters,  and  the  novels,  Janus 
Bifrons,  The  Continual  Presence,  Divine  Images 
and  an  epistolatory  novel  written  in  collaboration 
with  Herman  Teirlinck. 

WOJIECHOWSKI,  STANISLAS  (1809-  ). 
A  President  of  Poland  Exiled  as  a  young  man 
for  protesting  against  Russian  oppression,  he 
went  to  Geneva,  Paris,  and  London,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Poland  in  1904,  definitely  broke  with 
international  socialism  and  threw  all  his  efforts 
into  the  cooperative  movement.  When  the  World 
War  began,  he  urged  a  united  stand  against  Ger- 
many Driven  from  Warsaw  by  the  Austro- 
German  invasion,  he  helped  form  the  Polish  Le- 
gion in  Fiance,  and  in  1919  he  returned  to  Poland 
and  was  made  Foieign  Minister  under  Padcrew- 
ski.  He  was  President  of  Poland  from  Dec.  20, 
1922,  until  Pilsudski's  coup  d'etat  of  May,  1920, 
when  he  resigned  his  office  and  retiied  from 
Wai  saw 

WOLFE,  HUMBERT  (1885-  ).  A  Biitish 
poet,  who  was  educated  at  Bradfoid  Grammar 
School  and  Wadhain  College,  Oxfoid.  lie  served 
as  pnncipal  assistant  socretaiy  to  the  Mimstiy 
of  Labor  and  substitute  British  government 
member  of  the  governing  l>oaid  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  In  11)18  he  was  made  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Older  of  the  British  Empiie  and 
in  1925,  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  His  poems  in- 
cluded London  Bonnets,  Circular  Sates  (1923); 
The  Unknown  (loddcss  (1923)  ;  Jlumoresque, 
News  of  ihe  Devil  (1920)  ;  Requiem,  Lampoons, 
and  Kensington  Gardens  (1927)  ,  and  Cursory 
Rhymes  and  Dialogues  and  Monologues  (1928). 
He  edited  the  Augustan  Books  of  English  Poetry, 
2d  seiies  (since  1927)  and  wrote  Labour  Sup- 
ply and  Regulation,  published  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  Intel  national  Peace  (1923). 

WOLFF,  v61f,  ALBERT  (1884-  ).  A 
French  conductor  and  composer,  bom  at  Paris. 
In  1898  he  entered  the  Conseivatoire,  where  his 
teachers  were  Leroux,  Vidal,  and  Gedalgo.  He 
began  his  career  as  organist  at  St  Thomas 
d'Aquin  (1907-11).  In  1911  he  was  appointed 
second  conductor  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  of 
the  Conceits  Rouges  and,  in  the  following  year, 
also  conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Cercle  In- 
ternational at  Vichy.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War,  he  appeared  as  guest-conductor  in 
several  cities  of  France  and  in  Buenos  Aires. 
During  the  War,  he  served  in  the  French  Army. 
After  the  Armistice,  he  returned  to  his  post  at 
the  Opera  Comique.  From  1919  to  1923,  he  was 
conductor  of  the  French  repertoire  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  from  which  he  resigned  be- 
cause of  the  demands  made  on  his  time  by  his 
duties  at  the  Opera  Comique,  wheie,  in  1920,  he 
had  been  appointed  Messager's  siiccessoi  as  first 
conductor  and  general  musical  director  In  1924 
he  resigned  and  accepted  a  similar  position  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elyse'es,  but  returned 
the  following  year  to  the  Opera  Comique  In 
1928  he  succeeded  Paray  as  conductoi  of  the 
Larnoureaux  Orchestra  He  wrote  the  opeias,  Le 
Marchand  de  Masques  (Nice,  1904),  L'Oiseau 


Bleu  (New  York,  1919),  and  Sceur  Beatrice  (not 
produced ) ;  a  ballet,  Kilidja ;  a  symphonic  poem ; 
and  a  violin  sonata. 

WOMAN  SUFFBAGE.  In  almost  no  other 
movement  was  the  influence  of  the  War  BO  de- 
cisively effective  as  in  the  struggle  for  woman 
suffrage.  There  was  a  striking  advance  between 
1914,  when  the  political  franchise  was  exercised 
by  women  in  only  four  countries,  and  1918,  when 
full  suffrage  had  been  granted  them  in  Austria, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Serbia,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  In  general,  the  new  countries  created 
by  the  War  incorporated  woman  suffrage  in  their 
constitutions,  as  in  Palestine  and  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  Baltic  states.  In  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  there  was  a  clause  making 
women  eligible  for  all  appointments  under  it. 

In  1924  Spain  gi  anted  the  municipal  franchise 
and  eligibility  to  single  women,  widows,  and  fe- 
male heads  of  families  over  23  In  1928  Great 
Biitain  finally  extended  the  franchise  to  all 
women  21  yeais  and  over  By  1928,  in  addition 
to  the  countries  listed  above,  women  had  the  full 
franchise  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  liussia,  the 
United  States,  and  (heat  Britain  In  41  other 
countnes,  women  had  a  limited  franchise  and 
went  to  the  polls.  The  fact  is,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  only  in  France  and  Switzerland  were 
the  women  denied  some  form  of  the  franchise. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  period  under  sur- 
vey, the  woman's  movement  shifted  its  emphasis 
from  merely  political  equality  to  complete  legal 
equality  between  the  sexes  Women's  organiza- 
tions, iiowexei,  were  not  united  in  their  aims. 
With  the  gaining  of  the  franchise,  in  most  coun- 
tries a  schism  developed  in  which  the  right  wing 
took  up  the  suppoit  of  a  social  lefoim  progiamme 
in  which  peace  was  the  outstanding  objective; 
the  left  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  concentrated 
its  efforts  entirely  on  the  single  goal  of  equality. 

In  the  United  States,  the  aims  of  the  left  wing 
have  been  mihtantly  advocated  by  the  National 
Women's  Paity  which  has  sought  the  passage  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  giving  women  com- 
plete equality  free  of  every  "distinction,  restric- 
tion, prohibition,  or  permission"  based  upon  sex. 
Unfortunately,  the  party  has  become  identified 
in  the  public  eye  with  an  effort  to  eliminate  from 
the  statute  books  all  legislation  giving  women  in 
industiy  special  protection,  and  for  this  reason 
it  has  been  the  taiget  of  much  effective  criti- 
cism. It  was  pointed  out  m  1928  by  the  Fed- 
eral Women's  Bureau  that  the  chief  argument 
of  the  National  Women's  Party  is  not  true,  viz., 
that  as  a  lesult  of  protective  legislation  women 
are  discriminated  against  by  employers.  (See 
WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY.)  On  the  othei  hand,  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters  has  found  a 
secure  place  for  itself  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country  by  studying  and  advocating  programmes 
of  social  reform  The  organization  in  1929  had 
branches  in  44  States  and  in  three-fourths  of  the 
congressional  districts  The  six  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  league  indicate  the  catholic  char- 
acter of  its  interests .  legal  status  of  women,  child 
welfaie,  women  in  industry,  education,  living 
costs,  social  hygiene. 

United  States.  Although  presumably  the  first 
expression  of  the  desire  of  women  for  the  fran- 
chi-se  was  made  in  the  United  States,  the  coun- 
try was  among  the  last  to  grant  woman  suf- 
frage, in  1920,  after  70  years'  agitation.  The 
campaign  for  the  ballot  for  women  had  latterly 
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been  carried  on  along  two  lines:  one  aiming  to 
secure  State  action,  the  other  to  put  through  a 
Federal  amendment.  By  1914  full  suffrage  had 
been  granted  by  12  States  and  Territories:  Wy- 
oming, 1809;  Colorado,  1893;  Utah  and  Idaho, 
1896;  Washington,  1910;  California,  1911;  Ari- 
zona, Kansas,  and  Oregon,  1912;  Alaska,  1913; 
Montana  and  Nevada,  1914.  In  1915,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  about  4,000,000  women  in  the  United 
States  were  eligible  to  vote.  By  1920,  at  the 
time  the  Federal  amendment  passed,  full  suffrage 
had  already  been  won  in  15  States  (New  York, 
1917;  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota, 
1918),  presidential  suffrage  in  13,  the  vote  in  pn- 
mary  elections  in  2,  and  muni  ipal  suffrage  in  a 
few  others  The  effort  to  secure  Federal  action 
had  met  with  less  encouragement  In  1913  a 
National  woman-suffi  age-amendment  resolution 
was  defeated  on  the  ground  that  the  question  was 
a  State,  not  a  National,  issue.  This  was  followed 
by  mass  meetings  and  parades  in  protest,  peti- 
tions to  Congress,  delegations  to  the  President, 
and  a  nation-wide  demonstration.  The  move- 
ment made  evident  progress  in  the  next  yew  years 
Whereas,  in  1912  Roosevelt  had  been  the  first 
important  presidential  candidate  to  support  it, 
by  1916  all  the  presidential  candidates  had  de- 
clared for  woman  suffrage,  although  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  did  not  favor  Federal  action  in  the 
matter.  In  1918  the  same  Federal  amendment 
which,  in  substance,  had  been  12  times  before 
Congress  since  1878  and  four  times  since  1913, 
came  within  two  votes  of  passage  by  the  Senate, 
but  even  President  Wilson's  plea  for  it  as  a  war 
measure  could  not  bring  about  the  necessary  two- 
thirds'  vote.  In  1919,  however,  its  passage  was 
finally  achieved;  by  Mar.  22,  1920,  35  States  had 
ratified;  and  the  amendment,  now  being  hastened 
by  both  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  came 
into  force,  with  the  ratification  of  Tennessee  in 
August,  in  time  for  women  to  take  part  in  the 
presidential  election  of  that  fall 

It  was  not  possible  to  measure  the  results  of 
this  extension  of  the  franchise.  As  a  rule,  the 
proportion  of  eligible  women  who  voted  was 
smaller  than  that  of  the  eligible  men.  The  wom- 
en's vote  was  recognized  as  an  active  menace  to 
vice  arid  the  liquor  interests;  it  was  given  credit 
in  laige  measure  for  such  achievements  as  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  act  giving  equal  rights  of 
citizenship  to  niarned  women;  it  was  credited 
with  having  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  and  having  aided  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Heibert  Hoover  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1928;  and  its  influence  was  felt  in  the 
increasing  volume  of  welfare  legislation  through- 
out the  States. 

By  the  end  of  1928,  the  presence  of  women  in 
politics  was  no  novelty.  Important  places  weie 
reserved  for  them  in  the  counsels  of  lioth  the 
major  parties,  a  woman  was  one  of  the  chief 
strategists  of  the  Smith  campaign ;  a  woman  held 
the  office  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the 
Coolidge  administration;  in  1928,  four  women 
were  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  National 
Congress.  During  1927  there  were  122  women 
legislators  in  34  States  and  senators  in  1 1  States. 
Women,  as  women,  however,  accounted  for  no 
distinct  change  in  the  complexion  of  our  politi- 
cal life;  they  accepted  party  loyalties  as  faith- 
fully as  did  the  men,  found  no  difficulty  in  fitting 
into  the  system  of  "boss"  government  character- 
istic of  all  the  cities,  and  showed,  too,~lhat  they 
were  not  beyond  fraud  and  corruption  while  in 
office.  (In  1928,  for  example,  a  New  York  State 


jury  found  the  former  woman  Secretary  of  State 
Mrs.  Florence  E.  Knapp,  guilty  of  corruption  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  State 
census.)  In  other  words,  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  only  real 
result  was  a  doubling  of  the  number  of  persons 
eligible  to  vote. 

Other  Countries.  In  England,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  the  unsympathetic  Premier  Asquith  in 
1908,  sensational  violence  and  vandalism  had  been 
resorted  to  by  the  militant  wing  of  the  woman- 
suffrage  movement,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  pub- 
lic apathy.  Atfer  19 13  the  nonmilitant  suffra- 
gists had  thrown  their  influence  solidly  to  the 
sympathetic  Labor  Party,  in  the  endeavors  to 
undermine  the  Asquith  government.  Between  the 
two  foices,  the  woman-suff i  age  issue  had  achieved 
great  prominence.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
however,  all  obstructionist  tactics  were  immedi- 
ately forsworn  by  the  women  of  both  follow- 
ings,  in  favor  of  prompt  and  full  cortperation  with 
the  Government.  This  action  and  the  part  that 
women  subsequently  played  in  both  administra- 
tion and  industiy,  during  the  emergency,  quickly 
converted  even  those  most  hostile  to  the  cause 
of  political  equality.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1918  that  the  Representation  of  People  Act  was 
passed;  and  then,  in  order  to  preserve  a  majority 
of  male  voters,  the  franchise  was  granted  only  to 
women  at  leant  30  years  of  age  Some  accelera- 
tion in  welfaie  legislation  became  evident  there- 
after and,  through  the  Women's  Freedom  League, 
efforts  were  pledged  to  gain  certain  legal 
equalities,  but,  in  the  10  years  following,  the 
mam  emphasis  continued  to  be  upon  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  all  women  21  years  and  over. 

The  Ramsay  Macdonald  Labor  goveinment 
pledged  its  support  to  the  extension,  but  was  un- 
seated belore  it  could  introduce  a  franchise  meas- 
ure. The  Conservative  government  um'cr  Stan- 
ley Baldwin  resisted  all  efforts  of  the  National 
Suffrage  Association  until  1927,  then  finally,  on 
April  13,  the  Premier  announced  that  his  (Govern- 
ment at  the  next  session  of  Pailianiont  would  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  give  the  vote  to  all  women  21 
yearn  and  over  on  the  same  teinis  as  those  pos- 
sessed by  men.  On  Mar.  29,  1928,  by  a  vote  of 
387  to  10,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the 
Women's  Franchise  Bill  through  its  second  lead- 
ing and  in  this  fashion  gave  its  approval  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  approximately  5,000,000 
women.  By  its  passage,  14,500,000  women  could 
vote  in  Gieat  Biitain,  thus  outnumbering  the 
male  voters  by  approximately  two  millions. 

In  Canada,  wheie  theie  had  already  been  some 
extension  of  the  privilege,  except  in  Quebec,  and 
full  suffrage  in  the  three  prairie  provinces  from 
1910,  the  Dominion  government  granted  the  full 
franchise  in  1917  to  women  \vho  had  near  rela- 
tives at  the  front,  then,  in  1918,  to  all  women 
who  had  i  cached  the  age  of  21  In  Australia, 
whcie  full  parliamentary  suffrage  was  granted 
by  the  Federal  government  in  1902,  there  were 
1,100,000  women  voteis  in  191G;  but  although 
eligible  to  both  Federal  Houses,  women  were  en- 
titled to  sit  in  the  state  Houses  of  only  South 
Australia  and  Queensland.  In  New  Zealand, 
where  full  suffrage  dated  from  1893,  about  300,000 
women  possessed  the  ballot  in  1916  and  used  it  in 
neaily  the  same  relative  proportion  as  men;  they 
were  eligible  to  all  offices  except  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Finland,  the  first  division  in  Europe  to  grant 
actual  full  political  enfranchisement  to  women 
(1900),  had  24  women  in  its  Diet  in  1917.  Nor- 
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way  established  full  suffrage  and  eligibility  in 
1013  Iceland  in  1014  granted  the  suffrage  to 
women  40  years  of  age  and  over;  in  1024  suffrage 
was  universal  at  25  years.  The  limited  woman's 
franchise  in  Denmark  was  extended  in  1915  to 
equal  suffrage.  The  women  of  Holland,  enfran- 
chised in  1910  and  voting  for  the  first  time  in 
1922,  sent  seven  women  to  the  Parliament  of  100 
members  After  the  provisional  Government  es- 
tablished in  Germany  in  1918  granted  universal 
suffrage  at  the  age  of  20  years,  40  women  were 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  incorpo- 
rated adult  suffiage  in  the  new  constitution.  In 
Italy,  a  suffrage  lull  passed  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties in  1923  but  was  opposed  by  Mussolini,  who, 
however,  approved  a  bill  granting  women  munici- 
pal suffiage.  With  the  defeat  of  a  woman-suf- 
frage bill  in  the  Senate  in  1022,  the  issue  was 
shelved  in  France. 

WOMEN  IN  INDTTSTEY.  The  twentieth 
century  has  seen  a  i  evolution  taking  place  with 
respect  to  the  entrance  of  women  into  industry. 
In  the  United  States  in  1870,  of  all  gainfully  em- 
ployed woikcrs  16  years  and  over,  women  made 
up  only  14  per  cental, 045,188  out  of  11,700,759). 
In  1880  the  proportion  of  women  was  14.5  per 
cent  (2,353,088  out  of  10,273,743).  In  1890 
the  proportion  of  women  in  industry  was  10  5 
per  cent  (3,500,015  out  of  21,814,412).  In  1900 
the  proportion  was  177  per  cent  (4,833,030  out 
of  27,323,055).  In  1010  the  proportion  was 
206  per  cent  (7,438,680  out  of  30,177,111)  In 
1920  the  propoition  was  202  per  cent  (8,202,901 
out  of  40,553,300)  The  careful  researches  of 
Joseph  A.  1 1  ill  in  the  U.  S.  Census  Monograph 
Women  in  (lawful  Occupattmis,  1870  to  MM), 
have  shown  that  out  of  the  34,241,749  women  in 
the  country  10  ycain  of  age  and  over  in  1920, 
fully  24  per  cent  WCTO  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations. Of  the  i  cst,  05  7  per  cent  were  house- 
keepers without  gainful  occupations,  4.2  pci  cent 
were  attending  schools  or  colleges,  and  0  1  per 
cent  were  in  all  other  gioups  While  this  was 
the  distribution  for  the  whole  country,  in  the 
large  cities  a  gi  cater  proportion  of  the  women  16 
years  and  over  was  gainfully  employed  In  most 
cities  of  over  100,000  population,  the  proportion 
was  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-third 
In  New  Yoik,  the  percentage  of  women  in  gainful 
occupations  was  342  per  cent;  in  Chicago,  it 
was  323  per  cent;  in  Philadelphia,  322  per 
cent;  in  St.  Louis,  330  per  cent;  in  Baltimore, 
335  per  cent;  in  San  Francisco,  332  per  cent, 
in  Boston,  37.2  per  cent.  In  the  mill  towns  of 
New  England,  the  percentages  were  high  In 
Fall  River,  foi  example,  the  propoition  was  45.7 
per  cent  and  in  New  Bedford  it  was  40.1  per  cent 
Among  the  various  racial  and  nativity  groups, 
there  weie  to  be  found  marked  differences.  Of 
the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage,  the 
proportion  was  20  per  cent  gainfully  employed; 
of  the  group  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were 
foreign  born,  the  proportion  was  29  2  per  cent;  of 
the  white  immigrant  group,  the  proportion  was 
18.8  pet  cent;  among  Negro  women,  43.7  per  cent. 

The  census  of  1910  recorded  7,438,086  women, 
1C  years  of  age  and  over,  out  of  the  total  of  29,- 
188,575  in  these  groups  as  being  gainfully  em- 
ployed, or  25.0  per  cent.  In  the  1920  census,  the 
figure  was  8,202,901  out  of  34,241,749,  or  24  per 
cent.  This  would  apparently  show  a  decline.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
change  of  the  time  of  enumeration  from  the 
spring  to  the  winter  and  the  change  in  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  enumerators  resulted  in 


a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  women  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  Thus,  in  1910,  1,397,324 
women  were  reported  to  be  in  agriculture,  or  4.8 
per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1920  the  number  was 
896,057,  or  2.6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
proportion  of  women  in  non agricultural  pursuits 
rose  somewhat  over  the  period  1910-20.  In 
1910,  there  were  6  041,362  (20.7  per  cent)  women 
woiking  in  industry;  in  1920  the  number  was 
7,306,844  (21.3  per  cent).  There  were  other 
factors  affecting  the  situation.  Mr.  Hill,  in  the 
monograph  above  cited,  shows  that  with  the  stop- 
page of  immigration  following  the  war,  the  Amer- 
ican population  became  an  older  group  and  there- 
fore the  number  of  younger  women  in  industry 
was  smaller  than  in  the  previous  decade.  An- 
other impoitant  change  over  the  period  1910-20 
was  the  decline  in  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  five  important  occupations,  viz.,  serv- 
ants, dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  (not  in  fac- 
tories), laundresses  (not  in  laundries),  milliners 
and  millinery  dealers,  boarding-  and  lodging- 
house  keepers.  The  total  number  of  women  en- 
gaged in  these  five  occupations  decreased  from 
2,458,737  in  1910  to  1,785,036  in  1920.  Thus,  if 
the  figures  are  corrected  further,  we  find  these  sig- 
nificant conclusions  "The  percentage  of  women 
employed  in  nonagricultiiral  pursuits  exclusive 
of  the  five  occupations  above  mentioned  increased 
from  12.3  per  cent  in  1910  to  10.1  per  cent  in 
1920.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  justified 
that,  if  agricultural  pursuits  (for  which  the  cen- 
sus figures  are  misleading)  and  the  five  occupa- 
tions (from  which  women  are  apparently  turn- 
ing away)  aie  left  out  of  account,  the  movement 
of  women  into  other  gainful  occupations — com- 
mercial, clerical,  industnal,  and  professional — 
underwent  no  check  or  retardation  in  the  last 
decade.  On  the  contrary,  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  the  changes  noted  in  age  composition, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  increase  m  the  tend- 
ency for  women  to  engage  in  gainful  occupations, 
outside  of  those  above  excluded,  was  greater  be- 
tween 1920  and  1910  than  in  the  preceding  dec- 
ade" (Hill) 

It  must  lie  understood  that  the  place  of  women 
in  industry,  because  of  its  comparatively  recent 
development,  has  not  reached  a  position  "of  equi- 
librium To  a  laigc  extent,  women  are  restricted 
by  their  education,  training,  abilities,  opportuni- 
ties, and,  sometimes,  by  tcinpoiary  conditions  as 
in  the  case  of  the  use  of  women  in  war-time  activ- 
ities. The  W7ar,  for  a  time,  served  to  draw  women 
into  work  in  unusual  numbers  and  often  in  un- 
usual capacities.  Whether  it  was  the  War,  or 
the  mechanization  of  industry,  or  the  higher 
standards  of  living  that  introduced  more  and 
moie  women  into  certain  types  of  industry,  the 
fact  remains  that  over  the  decade  1910-20  there 
were  great  changes  in  the  types  of  employment 
women  were  going  into.  The  nonagricultural  oc- 
cupations to  show  the  greatest  numerical  in- 
creases were  the  following-  clerks  (except  clerks 
in  stores)  from  119,385  to  463.570,  an  increase  of 
288  3  per  cent ,  semiskilled  operatives,  manufac- 
turing, from  955,423  to  1,274,719,  an  increase  of 
33.4  per  cent;  stenographers  and  typists,  from 
261,202  to  659,748,  an  increase  of  114  3  per  cent; 
bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  accountants,  from  185,- 
299  to  356,603,  an  increase  of  92.4  per  cent;  sales- 
women and  clerks  in  stores,  from  350,723  to  514,- 
056,  an  increase  of  46.6  per  cent;  school  teachers, 
from  476,661  to  635,207,  and  increase  of  33.3 
per  cent;  telephone  operators,  from  86,081  to 
175,469,  an  increase  of  103.8  per  cent;  laborers  in 
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manufacturing,  from  80,048  to  1 60,133,  an  in- 
crease of  100  per  cent;  trained  nurses,  from  76,- 
481  to  143,664,  an  increase  of  87.8  per  cent; 
waitresses,  from  83,597  to  114,718,  an  increase 
of  37.2  per  cent. 

Other  interesting  increases  were  to  be  found 
in  the  following  pursuits :  religious,  charity,  and 
welfare  workers,  from  8877  to  26,927,  an  in- 
crease of  203.3  per  cent;  college  presidents  and 
professors,  from  2958  to  10,075,  an  increase  of 
240.6  per  cent;  manufacturers  and  officials  in 
manufacturing,  from  6161  to  13,276,  an  increase 
of  115.5  per  cent.  The  outstanding  decrease  over 
the  decade  was  the  falling  off  of  tho  number  of 
women  working  as  servants.  In  1910  there  were 
1,234,758  women  working  in  this  pursuit;  in 
1920  the  number  had  declined  to  981,557,  a  de- 
crease of  20  5  per  cent  In  addition  to  the  other 
four  occupations  cited  above  in  which  decreases 
were  to  be  found,  the  following  pursuits  showed 
losses,  chai  women  and  cleaners,  compositors  and 
type-setters,  and  musicians  and  teachers  of  music. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  great  increase  of 
women  in  professional  activities.  The  percent- 
age of  teachers  increased,  for  example,  fiom  58 
per  cent  of  all  the  women  workers  in  nonagricul- 
tural  pursuits  m  1870  to  8.7  per  cent  m  1920. 
Taking  females  10  yeais  of  age  and  over  in  non- 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  following  pioportions 
were  to  be  found  in  the  professions  over  the  pe- 
riod 1870-1920-  1H70,  64  per  cent;  1880,  8.5 
per  cent;  1890,  9  5  per  cent;  1900,  100  per  cent; 
1910,  11.6  per  cent;  1920,  133  per  cent  The 
following  figures  show  the  number  of  women  in 
the  pimcipal  professions  for  1H70,  1910  and 
1920.  actresses,  692,  11,992,  13,237,  aichitects, 
designeis,  inventors,  14,  3,130,  7,340,  artists, 
etc.,  412,  15,429,  14,617;  clergymen,  67,  9,57 1, 
28,714,  dentists,  24,  1,254,  1,829;  editors  and  re- 
porters, 35,  4,181,  5,730,  lawyers,  5,  1,343,  3,221  ; 
literary  and  scientific  persons;  159,  13,521,  25,- 
205,  musicians  and  teacheis  of  music,  5,753,  84,- 
478,  72,078;  photographers,  228,  4,964,  7,119; 
physicians,  surgeons,  etc,  527,  13,687,  16,784; 
teachers  and  professors  in  college,  etc.,  84,047, 
484,115,  652,500. 

Within  the  manufactunng  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries, mci  eases  of  inoie  than  10,000  women 
since  1910  weie  found  among  semi-skilled  oper- 
atives in  the  food,  iron  and  steel,  and  clothing 
industiies,  in  silk  and  knitting  mills,  and  in  elec- 
trical supply,  shoe,  cigar,  and  tobacco  factories; 
among  laborers  in  cotton  mills;  and  among  fore- 
womeii  and  overseers  in  manufacturing  The 
changes  in  the  late  of  increase  or  deciease  for 
the  two  sexes  were  entirely  disproportionate,  and 
in  far  the  gi  eater  number  of  cases  the  women  took 
the  lead  in  the  rate  of  increase.  It  was  signifi- 
cant that  while  women  opeiatives  in  automobile 
factories  increased  1408  per  cent  (from  848  in 
1910  to  12,788  in  1920),  the  largest  percentage 
inciease  for  women  in  any  one  industry,  men 
operatives  in  automobile  factories  increased  only 
4354  per  cent,  from  20,243  in  1910  to  108,376  in 
1020.  Although  the  number  of  married  women, 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  at  work,  rose  from 
1,890,661  in  1910  to  1,920,281  in  1920,  this  group 
constituted  in  the  latter  year  only  9  per  cent  of 
total  number  of  women  and  23  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  women  in  this  age  group  at  work,  as 
compared  with  1 0.7  per  cent  and  24  7  per  cent, 
respectively,  m  1910. 

If  we  eliminate  the  women  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  we  get  a  slightly  different  result.  The 
fact  is,  the  percentage  of  married  women  who 


were  employed  in  nonagricultural  activities  in- 
creased from  3.3  per  cent  in  1890,  to  3.9  per  cent 
in  1900,  6.8  per  cent  in  1910,  and  7.3  per  cent  in 
1920.  The  proportions  of  married  women  to  to- 
tal women  in  nonagricultural  pursuits  increased 
over  the  same  period  as  follows:  in  1890,  12.1 
per  cent  of  all  the  women  at  work  in  nonagricul- 
tural pursuits  were  married  women;  in  1900 
the  proportion  was  13  3  per  cent;  in  1910,  it  was 
19.8  per  cent,  in  1920,  it  was  21.2  per  cent. 

These  census  figures  show  the  following: 
that  from  two- thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  married  women  at  work  are  fol- 
lowing a  gainful  occupation  that  takes  them 
away  from  their  homes  and  their  families.  Sim- 
ilarly, they  are  going  into  the  factones,  stores 
and  offices  in  increasing  numbers  and  away  from 
domestic  activities.  A  special  effort  was  made 
to  show  the  family  relationship  of  working  women 
in  a  group  of  cities.  Of  the  total  of  373,204 
women  16  jears  of  age  and  over  in  gainful  occu- 
pations, the  following  were  the  distributions  by 
the  individual  family  relationships  •  78.6  per  cent 
were  living  at  home,  13  5  per  cent  were  boarding 
or  lodging,  8.0  per  cent  were  living  with  their 
employers.  Of  those  living  at  home,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  distributions  in  terms  of  the  total 
working  group  head  of  family,  15.2  per  cent; 
living  with  father,  258  per  cent;  living  with 
mother,  1 1 .9  pei  cent ,  with  husband,  14.3  per 
cent ;  with  other  relative,  1 1  4  per  cent. 

Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  8,202,901  women 
16  ^ears  of  age  gainfully  employed  in  1920  were 
under  25  years  of  age.  For  men  gainfully  em- 
ployed, the  corresponding  figure  was  20  6  per 
cent.  This  is  largely  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  older  age  groups,  the  women  aie  the 
homemakers  and  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
women  married  do  not  follow  a  gainful  occupa- 
tion. Of  the  women  18  and  19  years  of  age, 
42  3  per  cent  are  working,  in  the  age  group  20  to 

24  years,  the  proportion  at  woik  is  38  1  per  cent; 
in  the  age  group  25  to  44  years,  the  proportion 
is  22  4  per  cent ,  in  the  age  group  45  to  64  years, 
the  pioportion  is  17.1    per  cent.     We  may  fur- 
ther analyze  the  number  of  married  women  at 
work  in   1920,   by  age  groups.     Of  the  married 
women  16  to  19  years,  127  per  cent  were  work- 
ing; of  the  married  women  20  to  24  years,  11.4 
per  rent  were  working,   of  the  married  women 

25  to  34  years,   9.7   per  cent  were  working;   of 
the  married  women  35  to  44  years,  9.5  per  cent 
were  working;   of  the  married  women  45  years 
and  over,  6.6  per  cent  were  working.     Of  the  to- 
tal number  of  women  16  years  of  age  and  over 
in  1920,  19.4  per  cent  were  neither  married  nor 
gainfully  employed      There  were  6,653,030  women 
in  this  group.  '  Of  this  group,  1,900,168  or  28.6 
per  cent,  were  young  women  between  16  and  20 
years  of  age;   2,933,974,  or  44.1   per  qent  were 
women  past  45  years  of  age,  and  of  these  prob- 
ably 75  per  cent  were  widows  or  divorced  women. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  problems  presented  by  women  in  industry 
should  receive  public  attention.  Minimum-wage 
laws  were  passed  (see  MINIMUM  WAGE)  ;  the 
Federal  government  concerned  itself  particularly 
with  the  protection  of  the  mother  (see  MATERNITY 
PROTECTION  )  ;  and  the  States  passed  bills  giving 
mothers'  pensions  to  those  women  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  support  of  the  male  breadwinner 
(see  MOTHERS'  PENSIONS  ).  Special  legislation, 
greatly  influenced  by  the  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  Women's  Bureau,  made  their 
appear  auce  on  the  statute  books.  At  the  end  of 
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1028,  for  example,  the  following  efforts  had  been 
made  to  restrict  the  hours  of  work  of  women:  A 
maximum  working  day  and  week  was  fixed  in  43 
States.  The  48-hour  week  was  observed  in  16 
States;  in  12  States,  the  law  required  an  8-hour 
clay,  in  2  States  an  8^-hour  day,  and  in  1  State 
(New  York)  a  9-hour  day.  In  13  States,  the 
laws  called  for  the  observance  of  a  54-hour  week 
and  a  9-hour  working  day.  In  14  States,  the 
working  day  was  fixed  at  10  hours;  in  New 
Hampshire,  it  was  10%  hours;  in  Vermont  and 
Tennessee,  it  was  10%  hours;  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina, it  was  11  hours.  In  only  16  States  was 
night  work  forbidden  by  law  and,  even  here,  the 
laws  were  not  all-inclusive.  In  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Pennsylvania,  the  acts  covered  only 
manufacturing;  in  South  Carolina,  only  stores 
worn  affected;  in  Maryland  and  Now  Hampshire, 
night  work  was  piohibited  during  the  hours  of 
10  P.M.  and  6  A.  M  ;  Massachusetts  forbade  tex- 
tile work  during  the  hours  from  0  p.  M  to  6  A.  M. 

Some  of  the  States  had  taken  measures  to  pie- 
vent  women  from  being  employed  in  dangerous 
occupations.  In  17  States,  women  were  foi bidden 
to  work  in  and  aiound  unties;  lead  woik  wns 
prohibited  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey; 
work  with  abrasives  was  piohibited  in  New  York 
and  Ohio;  oiling  moving  machinery  was  prohib- 
ited in  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  West 
Virginia;  the  lifting  of  henvy  weights  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  States  of  California,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  New  Yoik,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
\ania.  The  Ohio  law  of  1919  was  the  only  one 
\\ith  an  extensive  list  of  prohibited  occupations 
and  the  Wisconsin  law  of  1923  gave  the  State's 
industiial  commission  power  to  ban  any  job  which 
might  affect  the  welf.ne  of  a  woman  woiker. 
The  fact  is,  such  advances  as  did  take  place  in 
the  protection  of  the  women  industrial  woikers 
\vere  laigely  in  the  Northern  States  In  surveys 
made  by  the  Women's  Bureau,  it  was  established 
that  from  34  to  68  per  cent  of  women  at  work 
in  Northein  States  were  employed  48  hours  or 
less  per  week.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  nine 
Southern  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  the  range  was  from  1 
per  cent  (Georgia)  to  21  per  cent  (Arkansas). 

In  contemplating  the  effoits  being  made  in  this 
direction,  the  question  then  naturally  aiose,  "Has 
protective  legislation  helped  or  harmed  the  status 
of  woman  in  industry  f  The  Woman's  Bureau 
in  1928  published  a  voluminous  report  after  thiee 
jeais  of  inquiry,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  study 
made  in  a  group  of  industries  in  a  number  of 
States,  found  that  such  legislation  was  legarded 
with  favor.  In  all,  a  total  of  1601  establishments 
in  179  towns  in  11  States  employing  665,000 
women  was  examined  The  industries  covered 
were  these  five  boots  and  shoes,  hosiery,  paper 
boxes,  electrical  products,  and  clothing  The  bu- 
reau's findings  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  a 
shorter  working  day  for  women  on  their  possibili- 
ties for  employment  were  as  follows  "The  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  present-day  manager  in  in- 
dustry .  .  .  shows  that  the  adoption  of  the  short- 
er-day standard  is  an  almost  universal  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  The  enforced  or  voluntary  shortening 
of  hours  for  women  seems  to  have  brought  with 
it  in  most  instances  a  similar  decrease  for  men; 
but  whether  or  not  they  have  been  shared  by 
men,  there  is  absolutely  no  indication  in  any  of 
the  establishments  studied  that  the  shorter-hour 
schedules  have  been  in  any  way  a  handicap  for 
women." 


Nowhere  has  a  minimum-hour  law  led  to  the 
preference  of  men  over  women,  even  in  the  case 
of  restaurant  workers.  Where  men  were  given 
preference,  the  reasons  lay  outside  the  law,  i.e., 
that  high-class  restaurants  demanded  men,  that 
men  should  have  fiist  chance  at  the  jobs  where 
the  tips  were  higher,  etc.  In  the  cases  of  those 
industries  where  women  were  diopped  out,  the 
causes  were  not  due  to  restrictive  legislation  but 
to  the  fact  that  women  were  fundamentally 
unsuited  for  the  jobs.  This  was  true  of  women 
car  conductois,  taxi  drivers,  metal  workers,  etc. 

Latterly,  an  interesting  phase  of  public  senti- 
ment became  observable.  A  group  of  women,  ac- 
tive in  the  equal  -rights  movement  in  America, 
and  objecting  to  certain  existing  legal  discrimi- 
nations against  women  because  of  sex,  advocated 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  take  the  following 
form :  "Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights 
throughout  the  United  States  and  every  place 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Congress  shall  have 
powei  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." On  the  other  hand,  another  large  group 
of  women,  comprising  almost  eveiy  organization 
of  workingwomen  arid  of  women  concerned  with 
improving  industrial  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  although  they  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  question  of  equal  rights  and  recognized  the 
need  of  abolishing  unjust  legal  discriminations 
against  women,  objected  to  the  pioposed  amend- 
ment on  the  score  that  it  was  ambiguous  and 
likely  to  jeopardize  those  labor  laws  for  women 
enacted  during  the  preceding  70  years  in  the  vari- 
ous States  and  regulating  to  some  extent  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  approximately  4,000,000 
women.  The.  proponents  of  the  amendment  ar- 
gued that  special  labor  laws  ioi  women  curtailed 
then  opportunities,  but  the  opponents  maintained 
that  actual  iiifoimation  conceirnng  women  in  in- 
dustry disproved  such  a  theoiy  and  that  special 
legislation  to  control  standards  of  women's  em- 
ployment was  essential  in  the  inteiest  of  the  race 
because  they  had  always  been  in  a  weaker  posi- 
tion economically  than  men 

An  important  outgrowth  of  the  War  was  the 
Women's  Buieau  of  the  Depattment  of  Labor, 
created  as  the  W'oinan  in  Industry  Seivice  in  1918 
and  made  peiinaaent  in  1920.  Tins  buieau, 
which  lepresents  and  advises  the  Secretaiy  of 
Laboi  in  all  matters  conceimng  women  in  in- 
dustry, did  much  to  clarify  the  situation  and  to 
oigam/,e  efforts  toward  impiovement.  It  con- 
ducted various  general  investigations  of  women's 
hours,  working  conditions,  and  prevailing  wages, 
of  women  as  an  economic  factor  in  the  home,  and 
of  the  social  bearing  of  the  "living  wage";  ear- 
ned on  reseaich  work;  made  special  studies  of 
the  census,  of  domestic  serivce,  of  industrial  acci- 
dents among  women,  and  of  special  industries; 
and  through  monthly  bulletins  or  correspondence 
developed  as  a  cleat  ing  house  for  ideas  and  ex- 
periences in  regard  to  wage-earning  women. 

Duiing  the  period  of  its  operation,  the  bureau 
haw  issued  04  of  these  studies.  The  following 
are  the  standards  it  has  been  working  for  m  the 
interests  of  women  in  industry,  on  behalf  of  both 
health  and  efficiency;  "The  8-hour  day,  Satuiday 
half -holiday,  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  adequate 
time  allowance  for  meals,  iest  period  at  stated 
intetvals,  prohibition  of  night  work;  a  living 
wage  without  discrimination  because  of  sex ; 
clean  workrooms,  lighting  without  glare,  adequate 
ventilation,  cool  and  accessible  drinking  water; 
washing  facilities  with  hot  and  cold  water,  soap 
and  individual  towels;  an  adequate  number  of 
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clean  and  accessible  toilets;  cloak  rooms;  lunch, 
rooms  and  rest  rooms;  careful  protection  from 
machinery  risks  and  fiom  danger  of  fire,  exposure 
to  dirt,  fumes,  and  other  occupational  hazards; 
prohibition  of  home  work." 

WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
ITNION,  NATIONAL  This  body  was  organized 
in  1H74  foi  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  legal- 
ized liquor  traffic,  and  since  the  passage  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  it  has  continued  its  pol- 
icy of  agitation  and  education  against  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor.  To  celebrate  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary, the  National  W.  C.  T  U.  raised  a 
jubilee  fund  of  $1,000,000  which  was  to  be  used 
for  the  promotion  of  special  departments  of  the 
organization's  work,  such  as  the  Americanization 
of  foreign-speaking  women,  the  promotion  of  child 
welfare,  social  morality  and  the  education  of  the 
public,  especially  children,  on  the  scientific  truths 
concerning  alcohol.  Following  the  World's  W.  C 
T.  IT  Convention  at  London  in  1920,  Miss  Anna 
Gordon,  president  of  the  National  W.  C  T.  U., 
1914—25,  made  a  survey  of  the  European  coun- 
tries in  the  interest  of  that  movement,  subse- 
quently going  to  South  America  in  1921,  and  to 
Mexico  in  1922  Miss  Gordon  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  World's  W.  C  T  U  in  1925,  Mrs. 
Ella  A  Boole  taking  her  place  in  the  National 
orgam/ation  Immediately  following  the  elec- 
tion of  Herbert  Hoover  as  President  in  1928,  the 
National  W  C  T  U  and  its  Young  People's 
Branch  orgam/ed  the  Youth's  Roll  Call  to  enlist 
young  people  in  a  movement  to  abstain  from 
liqiiof  dunking  and  to  support  President  Hoover 
in  his  la w-enfoi cement  policies  At  the  fifty- 
fifth  annual  convention  held  at  Indianapolis,  Tnd  , 
in  1929,  the  union  presented  to  the  State  of 
Indiana  a,  bronze  tablet,  to  be  placed  in  the 
State  Capitol,  in  honoi  of  Fiances  E  Willard, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  organi/ation  In  addi- 
tion to  its  extensive  temperance  literatuie,  the 
National  W  C.  T.  U.  publishes  the  Union  tfignal, 
and  the  i  ounq  Crutsader  TTeadquarteis  aie  at 
Mansion,  111,  and  Mrs  Lcnna  Lowe  Yost,  legis- 
lati\e  director  of  the  Department  of  Legislation 
maintains  offices  in  Washington,  D  C. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF. 
An  oigamzation  established  in  1889  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  community  life,  it  is  composed 
of  local  and  national  clubs  in  the  United  States 
and  othei  countries,  numbering  approximately 
14,000  clubs  in  192S  The  work  of  the  Federa- 
tion has  been  carried  on  for  several  years  under 
the  following  departments  American  citizenship; 
Atneiican  homos;  education,  fine  arts;  interna- 
tional lelations,  legislation;  press  and  publicity; 
and  public  welfare  The  Federation  has  been 
active  in  organizing  rural  and  innior  clubs,  and 
the  work  accomplished  during  the  World  War  is 
continued  by  cooperation  with  veteran  soldiers. 
It  attempts  to  improve  motion-pietuie  and  ladio 
progi  amines,  and  it  offers  a  medical-scholarship 
loan,  and  an  exchange  Pan-American  scholarship. 
In  addition  to  these  lines  of  activity,  the  Federa- 
tion, in  1924,  undertook  the  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral education  bill,  the  child-labor  amendment, 
law  enforcement,  and  the  World  Court  In  1925 
it  commenced  a  survey  of  American  homes,  with 
the  idea  of  furthering  the  installation  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  and  in  1927  it  made  a  survey  of 
adult  illiteracy.  The  General  Federation  News  is 
the  official  publication.  Headquarters  are  at  1734 
N  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D'  C.  Mrs.  John 
F.  Sippel  is  president,  and  Miss  Josephine  Jud- 
kin  is  manager  of  the  research  and  club  service. 


WOOD,  CLEMENT  (1888-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can author,  born  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  Yale 
University.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  1911.  After  holding  the 
offices  of  assistant  city  attorney  and  recorder  of 
Birmingham,  he  came  to  New  York  Cit,  taught  in 
the  Barnard  School  for  Boys  from  1915  to  1920, 
and  was  vioe  principal  of  the  Dwight  School, 
1920-22.  His  writings  include-  Glad  of  Earth, 
poems  (1917)  ,  The  Earth  Turns  South  (1919)  ; 
Jehovah  (1920)  ,  Mountain,  a  novel  (1920)  ,  The 
Laugher  (1922)  ;  Nigger  (1922)  ,  Poets  of  Amer- 
ica (1925),  Amy  Lowell  (1926);  Outline  of 
Man's  Knowledge  (1927)  ,  The  Shadow  from  the 
Uoauc  (1928);  King  Henry  the  Rale  (1929). 
He  leceivod  the  first  pn/e  of  the  Newark  (N.  J. ) 
Committee  of  100  in  1916  for  his  poem  The 
tfmithy  of  God  and  a  prize  for  his  Jehovah  in 
1019 

WOOD,  FRANCIS  CARTKR  (1869-  ).  An 
American  pathologist,  diiector  of  cancer  research 
at  the  Crocker  Kosearch  Laboratory,  Columbia 
University  (see  VOL  XXIT1).  lie  was  active  in 
educational  campaigns  of  the  Amencaii  Society 
for  the  Contiol  of  Cancer  and  in  1925  received 
the  houoiary  degiee  of  D  Sc  from  Tufts  College. 
His  work,  Dt  la  field  and  Prudden's  Text-tiook  of 
Pathology,  leached  its  14th  ed  in  1927. 

WOOD,  LEONARD  (1800-1927).  An  Ameiican 
sokliei  and  ufhmniRtiator  (see  VOL  XXIII)  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  \\orld  \\ai,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  East,  which 
he  held  till  1917,  and  was  latei  transfened  to  the 
Southeastei  n  Department  He  organized  and 
ti ained  the  89th  National  Army  Division,  the 
10th  Division  of  the  Kegular  Army,  nnd  many 
special  regimuutb  and  battalions  during  1918—19, 
and  commanded  the  Central  Dopaitment  head- 
qnaiteis  in  Chicago  from  1919  to  1921.  lie  was 
appointed  (iovernoi  Central  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  111  1921.  In  192.3  he  was  awarded  the 
Roosevelt  Medal  of  Honoi  "lor  distinguished  serv- 
ice "  His  adnunistiation  ot  the  Philippines  was 
marked  by  an  active  agitation  for  independence 
on  the  part  of  natne  loadcis  Tie  wiote  The 
Military  Obligation  of  Citizenship  (lc»15),  Uni- 
versal Afilitarif  Training  (1917);  Our  Military 
Huston/,  Its  Facts  and  Fallacies  (1921). 

WOOD  ALCOHOL.  See  CHEMISTRY,  AP- 
PLIED 

WOODBTJRY,  HELEN  SUM  NEW  (1876-  ). 
An  Ameiican  wiiter.  bom  at  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
and  educated  at  \Vellesley  College  Foi  25  jcars, 
she  IIHS  \\oiked  with  the  American  Bureau  of 
Industrial  l?oseaicli  Dm  ing  1900-07  she  inves- 
tigated equal  suffrage  in  Colorado  and  in  1913 
entered  the  Childien's  Bureau  of  the  Depaitment 
of  Labor  as  an  industiial  expert;  she  was  assist- 
ant chief  from  1915  to  191 H.  She  visited  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  in  1919-20  During 
1924-20  she  was  with  the  Instflute  of  Economics. 
Her  writings  include  The  White  Slave  (1896); 
Labor  Problems,  with  Thomas  S  Adams  (1905)  ; 
Kqual  Kuffiayc  (1909),  History  of  Women  in 
Industry ,  -\ol  ix ,  Report  on  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  Industry,  United  States  Labor  Bureau 
(1911);  Child  Labor  Legislation  in  the  United 
ftlatcv,  \\ii\\  Klla  A  Meiritt  (1915);  Adminw- 
tiation  of  Child  Labor  Laws  in  Connecticut  and 
in  Vew  York,  with  Kthel  K  Hanks  (1915;  1910)  ; 
History  of  Labor  in  the  I'nitcd  tftates,  with  John 
R  Commons  and  others  (1918);  The  Working 
Children  of  Boston  (1922);  Standards  Appli- 
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cable  to  the  Administration  of  Child  Labor  Laws 
(1924). 

WOOD  MEMORIAL  FOB  THE  ERADICATION 
OF  LEPROSY.  Sec  LEPROSY. 

WOOD  PULP.     See  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

WOODBUFF,  EDWIN  HAMLIN  (1862-  ). 
An  American  lawyer  and  educator,  born  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  its  law  department.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1888,  and  was  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish at  Cornell  from  1888  to  1890,  and  librarian 
at  the  Fiske  Library  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1890- 
91.  From  1893  to  1890*,  he  was  on  the  law  faculty 
of  Stanford  University  and  from  the  latter  date 
professor  of  law  at  Cornell  University  (emeritus 
since  1927).  Fiom  1914  to  1921,  he  was  dean  of 
the  College  of  Law  at  Cornell.  He  wrote  several 
books  in  legal  subjects. 

WOODRUFF,  HELEN  S.  (1880-  ).  An 
Amencan  author,  born  at  Selma,  Ala.,  and  edu- 
cated privately  She  first  became  known  by  her 
book,  The  Lady  of  1he  Lighthouse,  which  was  a 
"best  seller"  in  1913.  She  gave  all  the  royalties 
from  this  story  to  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind;  the  proceeds  from  all  her  books 
went  to  charity.  She  wrote  several  plays,  among 
them-  Hurrah  for  the  (lirls  (1918),  produced 
at  the  Forty-fourth  Stieet  Roof  Garden,  New 
York  City;  Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty  (1919);  By 
Jjovc's  Speedometer  (1919).  Her  stories  include . 
Mis'  Hcauty  ( 1912)  ;  Really -Truly  Nature  Stones 
(1913);  The  J.ittle  House  (1914);  Really-Truly 
Fairy  Stories  (1915);  Mr.  Doctor-Man  (1915). 

WOODBUFF,  LORANDE  Loss  (1879-  ). 
An  American  biologist,  born  in  New  York  City, 
and  educated  at  Columbia  University  He  was 
assistant  in  biology  (1903-04)  and  instructor 
(1904-07)  at  Williams  College,  and  instructor 
(1907-09),  assistant  professor  (1909-15),  and 
professor  of  biologv  (1915-22)  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Since  1922  he  has  been  professor  of  proto- 
zoology at  Yale  He  is  the  author  of  Founda- 
tions of  Biology  (1922;  3d  ed.,  1927),  and  pub- 
lished, in  collalx)ration,  Origin  and  Evolution  of 
the  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants  (1918)  ;  Develop- 
ment  of  the  ftciences  (1923);  Organic  Adapta- 
tion to  Environment  (1924). 

WOODS,  ALBFBT  FRED  (I860-  ).  An 
American  university  president  (see  VOL.  XXTII). 
From  1917  to  1920,  he  was  executive  officer  of  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Maryland  State  College  of  Agii- 
cultuie  He  was  president  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  from  1920  to  1926  and  since  the  latter 
date  has  been  director  of  scientific  work  in  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

WOODS,  CYRUS  E.  (1861-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can diplomat,  born  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Lafayette  College.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Philadelphia  in  1889  He  was 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate 
(1905-09),  Minister  to  P6rtugal  (1912-15),  and 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (1915- 
23),  but  resigned  in  June,  1921,  on  nomina- 
tion by  President  Harding  as  Ambassador  to 
Spain.  On  Mar.  4,  1923,  he  was  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  and  was  in  charge  of  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  relief  work  there  following  the 
earthquake  disaster  of  Sept.  1,  1923.  He  re- 
signed in  July,  1924 

WOODWARD,  SIR  ARTHUR  SMITH  (1864- 
).  A  British  geologist  (see  VOL  XXTII). 
Until  1924  he  was  keeper  of  the  Geological  De- 
partment, British  Museum.  He  was  president  of 
the  Geological  Society  from  1914  to  1916  and  of 


the  Linncean  Society  (1919-23).  In  the  World 
War,  he  served  in  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria  with 
the  British  Saloniki  force  from  1915  to  1919. 
He  was  knighted  in  1924. 

WOODWABD,  FREDERIC  (CAMPBELL)  (1874- 
).  An  Arneiican  lawyer  and  educatoi,  bom 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y  ,  and  educated  in  law  at 
Cornell  University.  In  1895  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  New  York  City  Fiom  1898  to 
1902,  he  was  professor  of  law  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, and  from  the  latter  date  to  1907,  he  filled 
the  same  chair  in  Noi  th  western  University. 
From  1907  to  1916,  he  was  professor  of  law  and 
dean  (1908-16)  of  t  e  law  school  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University.  In  the  latter  year,  he  became 
piofessor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  has  been  vice  president  and  dean  of  the 
faculties  since  1926.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  legal  subjects  During  the  World 
War,  he  served  as  major  and  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

WOODWOBTH,  ROBERT  SESSIONS  (1809- 
).  An  Ameiican  psu'hologist  (see  VOL. 
XXIII) .  His  books  published  after  1 914  show  an 
attempt  to  profit  by  the  emphasis  of  the  behav- 
ioristic  school  on  external  observation,  without, 
however,  accepting  their  metaphysical  position 
These  works  include  Dynamic  Psijchology  (1917)  ; 
Psychology,  a  Rtudy  of  Menial  Life  (1921). 

WOOLEN  AND  WOBSTED.  See  TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING. 

WOOLF,  VIKGINIA  ( ?-  ) .  A  British 
novelist.  Her  works  include  The  Voyage  Out 
(1915);  Night  avid  Day  (1919),  Jacob's  Jloom 
(1922),  Mrs.  Dalloway  (1925),  To  the  Light- 
house (1927)  ;  and  Orlando,  A  Biography  (1928). 
She  also  published  Monday  or  Tuesday,  bhoit 
stores  (1921)  ;  Tolstoi's  Love  Letters,  which  she 
and  S.  S.  Koteliansky  translated  (1923);  and 
The  Common  Jteader,  essays  (1925). 

WOOLLCOTT,  ALEXANDER  (1887-  ).  An 
Amencan  dramatic  critic,  bom  at  Phalanx,  N  J  , 
and  educated  at  Hamilton  College  and  Columbia 
University.  He  joined  the  btuff  of  the  A'cu?  A  ork 
Times  in  1909,  becoming  dramatic  critic  in  1914. 
He  was  also  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Home 
Sector.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Aimy  in  1917 
arid  served  in  France  till  May  1,  1919.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  editorial  council  of  The  /Stars 
and  Stripes  and  coriespondent  for  that  paper 
at  the  American  front  and  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany.  From  1922  to  1925, 
he  was  diamatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  since  1925  of  the  New  York  World.  His 
writings  include:  Mrs.  Fiske — Her  View*  on 
Acting,  Actors,  and  the  Problems  of  the  triage 
(1917)  ,  The  Command  Is  Forumrd  (1919)  ;  Mr. 
Dickens  Goes  to  the  Play  (1923);  Enchanted 
Aisles  (1924);  The  Story  of  Irving  Berlin 
(1925)  ;  doing  to  Pieces  (1928)  ;  Two  (lentlemcn 
and  a  Lady  (1928)  ;  and  articles  in  magazines. 

WOOLLEY,  C.  LEONARD  (1880-  ).  A 
British  archaeologist.  He  attended  New  College, 
Oxford.  In  1905-OG  he  excavated  at  Corbridge 
on  the  Roman  Wall.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  Expedition  to  Nubia  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1907-11)  and  the 
Oxford  Expedition  to  Nubia  (1911),  and  took 
part  in  the  survey  of  Sinai  for  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  in  1914.  In  the  World  War,  he 
was  in  the  British  Intelligence  Service  in  Egypt 
(1914-16),  was  a  prisoner  in  Turkey  (1916-18), 
and  a  political  officer  in  Northern  Syria  (1919). 
After  the  War,  he  continued  excavations  at  Car- 
chemish,  Tell  el  Amarna  (1922)  and,  from  1922 
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to  1928,  led  the  joint  expedition  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  excavating  on  the  site  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldecs.  He  is  the  author  of  Dead  Towns  and 
Living  Men  (1920)  and  The  Sumeriana  (1929). 

WOOSTER,  THE  COLLEGE  OF.  A  coeduca- 
tional institution  founded  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  in 
1870.  The  student  body  increased  in  number 
from  398  in  1918  to  862  in  1927-28,  the  faculty 
from  33  to  57  members  in  the  autumn  of  1928, 
and  the  libraiy  from  41,900  to  57,000  volumes. 
The  endowment  was  inci eased  from  $1,174,780 
111  1913  to  $2,843,370  in  1027-28,  and  the  income 
from  $104,33f>  to  $432,700.  Between  1914  and 
1028,  a  Bill's  doimitory  was  erected ;  Galpin  Park 
wns  added  at  the  noith  side  of  the  campus;  a 
laige  conciete  stadium  and  grandstand  were 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  athletic  field;  a 
College  hospital  was  completed  in  1927;  a  new 
icsidence  for  the  president  was  constructed  in 
1928,  and  the  consei  vatoiy  of  music  was  made  a 
depaitment  of  the  college.  President,  Charles  F. 
VVishart,  D  D.,  LL.D. 

WORCESTER,  wus'tcr  A  manufacturing 
city  of  Massachusetts  and  the  third  largest  city 
of  New  England  The  population  increased  from 
J4r>,98G  in  1910,  to  179,754  in  1920,  to  190,757 
in  1925  (State  cciibus)  and  to  197,000  in  1928,  by 
estimate  of  the  U.  S  Huieau  of  the  Census.  A 
ne\v  leinforced  concrete  budge  was  built  )>etwecn 
1916  and  1919  over  Lake  Quinsigamond  at  a  cost 
of  $325,000.  The  city's  park  system  was  ex- 
panded until  in  1928  the  total  park  aiea  was  1 126 
acres.  In  1925  the  installation  of  a  new  sewage- 
tteatment  plunt  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$3,500,000,  the  Union  Station  was  modernized  m 
192(5,  and  in  1927  the  municipal  airport,  Whit- 
ta.ll  Field,  was  established  at  North  (Jrafton.  In 
1927,  30,377  persons  weie  employed  by  approxi- 
mately 500  iridustiial  establishments  and  icceivcd 
$41,403,003  in  wages,  the  value  of  products 
inanufactuied  was  $1()4,221,808  Bank  clearings 
in  1928  amounted  to  $187,941,000.  The  assessed 
Adluation  of  property  in  1928  was  $346,913,700, 
the  net  debt  was  $10,820,450 

WORCESTER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL.  See 
Mrsic,  Ftshvals. 

WORCESTER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TUTE. A  nonsectai  lan  institution  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  for  the  education  of  men  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  engineer  ing  and  chemistry,  founded 
in  1805.  The  student  enrollment  in  1915  was 
f>43,  as  compared  with  602  in  1928,  the  faculty 
numbered  54  in  the  foirner  year,  as  compaied 
with  08  in  the  latter  In  the  samp  period,  the 
libiaiy  was  inci eased  from  14,544  to  23,000  vol- 
umes, and  the  productive  funds  from  $900,000  to 
$2,734,000  A  gymnasium  was  opened  in  1916 
and  courses  in  business  were  offeied  in  1922.  In 
1926  a  hydraulic  laboratory,  given  by  George  L. 
Alden,  new  athlete  facilities  and  a  swimming 
pool,  given  by  Henry  J.  Fuller,  were  provided. 
Sanford  lliley  Hall,  a  freshman  dormitory,  was 
completed  in  1927.  President,  Ralph  Earle. 
D  Sc  ,  D  Eng  ,  Captain,  U.  S.  Navy  (ret  ) 

WORK,  HUBERT  (1860-  ).  An  American 
public  official,  born  at  Marion  Centre,  Pa.,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  He 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Greeley,  Colo., 
in  1885,  and  in  1896  founded  the  Woodcroft  Hos- 
pital for  mental  and  nervous  diseases  In  1912 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Colorado  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  and  Colorado  member 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  During 
1921-22  he  was  first  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  States,  and  in  March,  1922,  he 
became  Postmaster  Genreal.  From  Mar.  5,  1923, 
to  July,  1928,  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
resigning  to  become  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  in  the  presidential  campaign 
that  resulted  in  the  election  of  Herbert  Hoover. 
He  resigned  this  latter  post  in  1929.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U  S.  Army  during  the 
World  War. 

WORKERS'  PARTY.     See  COMMUNISM. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION.  One  of 
the  most  significant  form«i  of  welfare  legislation 
developed  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two 
decades  has  been  the  protection  of  woikmen  in- 
jured during  the  course  of  employment.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  operations  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  have  been  the  chief  influence  in  the 
checking  of  dependency  and  in  lightening  the 
load  placed  upon  private  philanthropy  by  the 
laissez-faire  principle  of  our  modern  industrial 
society.  It  is  true  that  American  public  author- 
ity has  not  matched  the  piogiesn  made  by  Euro- 
pean countries,  notably  Gieat  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  in  guaiantecmg  the  worker 
against  the  insecurities  of  illness,  unemployment, 
invalidity,  and  old  age  The  difficulties  of  our 
Federal  system,  by  which  such  actions  are  al- 
most entirely  relegated  to  indmdual  State  ini- 
tiative, have  stood  in  the  way  of  uniform  prog- 
ress with  the  result  that  in  some  States  the  posi- 
tion of  the  working  populations  is  much  less 
secuie  than  in  otheis,  but  the  outlook  is  not 
a  hopeless  one,  for  the  weakness  of  the  Federal 
system  is  its  chief  strength  WP  have  in  the 
forty-eight  States  in  the  Fedeial  Union,  in  effect, 
so  many  laboratories  for  experimentation  with 
social  legislation  and  the  proved  success  of  an 
idea  assures  its  ultimate  adoption  in  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union  This,  certainly,  has 
been  the  history  of  workmen's  compensation  leg- 
islation in  this*  country,  as  it  also  has  been  the 
histories  of  mothers'  assistance  acts  and  old-age 
pensions.  It  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  expect  that,  shortly,  protection  of  the 
woikers  against  unemployment  will  have  its 
initial  trial  in  one  of  these  social  laboratories 
with  the  result  that  anothei  couple  of  decades 
will  probably  see  the  Ameiican  working  popula- 
tion piotected  against  the  most  vicious  aspect  of 
our  modern  economic  life. 

The  advances  of  workmen's-compensation  leg- 
islation have  been  rapid.  The  first  law  was  en- 
acted in  1908,  one  law  was  enacted  in  1909; 
one  in  1910;  ten  in  1911  ,  foui  in  1012;  seven  in 
1913;  two  in  1914,  nine  in  1915,  one  in  1916; 
five  in  1917;  one  in  1918;  four  in  1919;  one  in 
1920;  two  in  1927,  one  in  1928;  one  in  1929. 
There  were,  at  the  end  of  1 929,  laws  on  the  stat- 
ute books  of  44  States,  the  Teiritories  of  Alaska 
and  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
by  Congressional  enactment  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  civil  employees  of  the  Federal 
government,  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  men  engaged  on  haibors  and  wharves.  The 
only  States  not  to  enact  workmen's-compensa- 
tion  legislation  were  the  following  Southern 
States:  Arkansas,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  last  measures  to  be  passed  were 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor-worker's  Com- 
pensation Act,  enacted  by  Congress,  July  1, 
1927;  the  WTorkmen's-coinpenBntion  Act  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  of  the  same  year;  the  Con- 
gressional Act  of  July  1,  1928,  applying  to  pri- 
vate employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
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the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  North  Dakota 
during  its  sessions  of  1029.  Most  European 
countries  likewise  have  adopted  the  principle  of 
workmen's  compensation,  in  addition  to  the  social- 
insurance  measures  above  referred  to.  None  of 
the  American  laws  undertakes  to  cover  all  types 
of  employment.  The  most  important  exceptions 
are  those  of  agriculture  and  domestic  service. 
Interstate  commerce  is  exempt  because  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  Congress.  It  is  to  be  noted 


to  be  made  out  of  a  special  fund.  Death.  In  all 
but  9  of  the  States,  in  addition  to  compensation, 
funeral  expenses  are  paid.  In  7  States  and  under 
the  two  Federal  statutes,  the  maximum  for  fun- 
eral expenses  is  $200.  In  21  other  States,  it  is 
$150.  The  widow,  in  most  of  the  States,  gets  35 
per  cent  of  the  weekly  wages  until  death  or  re- 
marriage and,  for  each  child  under  15  years,  there 
is  an  allowance  of  15  per  cent  or  more.  In  Ala- 
bama, Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  and  South  Dakota, 


NUMBER   OP  COMPENSATED  ACCIDENTS    COMPENSATION  PAID,  AND  TIME  LOST,  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,   1927,   BY  CAUSE 


Average 

Average 

Number 

Time  loss 

w'ks  lost 

Compensa- 

am't paid 

of  cabes 

(weeks) 

pei  cube 

tion  paid 

per  case 

Handling  objects 

27,692 

322,648 

11.7 

$4,643,260 

$167.68 

Falls 

18,092 

535,411 

29  6 

6,515,137 

360.11 

Machinery 

13,026 

289,001 

22  2 

4,411,144 

338  64 

Vehicles 

8,897 

362,902 

408 

3,809,666 

428  20 

Hand  tools 

7,500 

107.H09 

144 

1,624,835 

216.64 

Falling  objects 

6,241 

162,795 

261 

l,875,iU2 

30048 

Stepping  on  or  striking  against  objects 
Explosions,  electricity,  neat,  etc. 

4,923 
3,777 

38,975 
165,775 

79 
439 

521,487 
1,435,749 

105  93 
380.13 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus 

2,959 

175,899 

59  4 

1,817,187 

614.12 

Miscellaneous 

2,591 

67,929 

262 

794,284 

30655 

Harmful  substances 

1,338 

32,816 

245 

358,826 

268  18 

Indefinite  history  of  accidents 

1,257 

18,040 

144 

171,952 

136  80 

Animals 

691 

18,492 

26  8 

207,164 

299  80 

Total 

98,984 

2,298,492 

232 

28,186,003 

28475 

that  in  12  States  coverage  applies  only  to  haz- 
ardous employments.  Also,  the  laws  of  23  States 
exempt  the  employers  whose  plants  employ  less 
than  a  stipulated  number  of  employees.  The 
exclusion  of  agricultural  workers  is  universal  in 
the  compensation  laws  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Hawaii  and  New  Jersey.  Do- 
mestic hervice,  too,  is  excluded,  except  in  New 
Jersey.  Kxcluaion  of  employees  receiving  above 
a  designated  wage  is  provided  in  a  few  States. 

The  following  were  the  leading  characteristics 
of  workmen  ^-compensation  legislation  in  the 
United  States:  Waiting  time.  All  States  but 
Oregon  and  South  Dakota  prescribed  a  period 
of  waiting  time  before  compensation  was  pay- 
able In  five  States  and  in  the  two  Federal  acts, 
the  waiting  time  was  less  than  one  week;  in  29 
States,  it  was  7  days;  in  3  States,  it  was  10  days; 
in  4  States,  it  was  14  days.  Temporary  disa- 
bility. In  14  States  and  under  the  two  Federal 
acts,  the  worker  was  allowed  60§  per  cent  of  his 
wages  while  laid  up,  in  7  States,  the  allowance 
was  65  per  cent;  in  C  States  and  Hawaii,  the 
allowance  was  60  per  cent;  in  3  States,  it  was 
55  per  cent;  in  the  remaining  States,  the  allow- 
ance was  50  per  cent.  Arizona,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  set  up  nunimums  for  allowances  for 
temporary  disability,  but  the  other  States  did 
not  The  minimum  allowances  ranged  from  $3 
to  $8  weekly  and  the  maximums  ranged  from  $12 
to  $25  weekly.  In  34  States,  there  was  fixed  a 
maximum  number  of  weeks  during  which  pay- 
ments were  allowed.  These  maximums  ranged 
from  200  to  500  weeks.  In  Wisconsin,  the  maxi- 
mum was  1000  weeks  Permanent  total  disa- 
bility. For  this  type  of  injury,  in  15  States  and 
under  two  Federal  acts,  the  worker  is  to  receive 
a  fractional  wage  every  week  (In  the  other 
States,  the  limits  for  compensation  are  between 
260  and  550  weeks,  though  in  Wisconsin,  the 
limit  is  1000  weeks.  Money  compensation  ranges 
from  between  $3000  to  $19,500.  Permanent  par- 
tial disability.  Special  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  loss  of  a  finger,  eye,  etc.  In  10  States 
and  under  the  Federal  Longshoremen's  Act,  pay- 
ment for  extra  disability  (second  eye,  e.g.)  is 


all  alien  nonresident  dependents  are  excluded 
from  this  type  of  compensation.  Rehabilitation. 
In  1918  the  State  of  Massachusetts  made  provi- 
sion for  the  industrial  rehabilitation  of  injured 
workmen  through  surgery,  reeducation,  etc.  In 
1919,  9  other  States  followed  suit.  In  1920  Con- 
gress voted  to  match  dollar  for  dollar  all  sums 
appropriated  by  the  States  for  this  type  of  work. 
A  total  of  41  States  was  cooperating  in  1929. 

Occupational  diseases  The  first  American  law 
for  the  compulsory  reporting  of  occupational  dis- 
eases was  enacted  in  California  in  1911  and  by 
1916,  16  other  States  had  adopted  similar  legis- 
lation. The  original  laws  called  for  reports  on 
cases  of  anthrax,  compressed-air  illness,  and  pois- 
oning from  lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  mercury, 
brass,  and  wood  alcohol  In  recent  years,  States 
have  begun  to  wiite  on  their  statute  books  laws 
making  injuries  fiom  occupational  diseases  com- 
pensable.  In  5  States,  California,  Connecticut 
Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  in  Hawaii,  as  well  as  under  the  two 
Federal  acts,  all  injuries  thus  sustained,  re- 
gardless of  the  disease,  aie  conipensable.  In  an- 
other group  of  States,  only  listed  diseases  are 
considered  undei  the  compensation  laws.  These 
so-called  "specific  schedules"  aie  to  be  found  in 
New  York,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  1929  New  York  Legislature 
refused  to  pass  a  gerieial  coverage  law,  but  con- 
tented itself  with  adding  four  more  diseases  to 
its  specific  schedule.  Insurance.  Insurance  of 
the  employer's  liability  to  pay  compensation  is 
recognized  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  work- 
men's-compensation  statute  in  most  of  the  States. 
Self -insurance,  insurance  through  private  com- 
panies, or  by  insuiance  in  State  funds  (exclusive 
or  competitive)  is  required.  Compensation  in- 
surance is  compulsory  in  all  but  17  States. 
State  fund  insurance  systems  exist  in  19  of  the 
States  and  in  seven  of  these  the  State  funds  are 
monopolistic.  These  seven  States  are  the  fol- 
lowing- Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  The 
following  arc  the  twelve  States  where  State  in- 
surance funds  compete  with  private  carriers, 
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usually  at  a  considerably  lower  rate:  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Montana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Porto 
Rico,  Tennessee,  and  Utah.  The  example  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  may  be  cited  to  indicate  the  scale 
of  the  operations  of  these  State  insurance  funds. 
Jn  1927  the  State  fund  reported  assets  of  $55,- 
235,407  of  which  $40,515,351  was  being  held  as 
a  claim  reserve.  During  the  year,  the  receipts 
of  the  fund  made  up  of  earned  premiums  and  in- 
terest on  the  claim  reserve  totaled  $15,457,321 
and  the  disbursements  were  $13,358,270.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  State  fund  uses  a 
system  for  giving  merit  ratings,  with  savings  in 
premiums  to  employers,  based  on  the  number  of 
accidents  oecumng  in  their  plants.  In  New 
York,  in  the  calendar  1927,  the  State  fund  wiote 
premiums  to  the  total  of  $7,088,628,  an  ineiease 
of  $138,85(5  over  the  previous  year.  For  1927  t^e 
number  of  policy-holders  totaled  21,047,  an  in- 
crease of  3586.  Since  1922,  the  State  tunda 
earned  premiums  have  shown  greater  increases 
propoitionately  than  the  movement  of  factory 
pay  rolls  for  the  same  period.  Unfortunately, 
State  funds  are  limited  in  their  possibilities  of 
expansion  becaube  the  most  piolitable  risks,  i.e., 
those  of  the  large  establishments,  are  being  cov- 
eied  by  self-insuiance  or  v.ha.t  is  the  same  thing, 
mutual  companies  The  risks  of  the  small  em- 
ployers of  labor  aie  eornpai  atively  unpiofi table 
with  the  result  that  private  companies  seek  to 
eliminate  these  risks  wherever  possible  In  the 
linal  resoit,  State  funds,  where  they  operate,  arc 
compelled  to  assume  these  unpiofi  table  risks. 
In  New  York  State,  for  example,  in  1924  and 
1925,  among  the  gioup  of  small  plants  paying 
betueen  the  $25  and  $50  premiums,  the  losses 
weie  89  H  per  cent  of  Hie  eained  premiums,  while, 
foi  the  plants  paying  $30,000  and  oxer  m  msui- 
ance  pieniiuniH.  the  percentage  of  premiums 
eained  was  524  pel  cent.  An  outstanding 
authoritv  in  the  field,  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
vie\vs  the  situation  with  concern  and  feels  that 
unless  action  is  taken  the  result  will  be  that  the 
State  funds  will  be  handling  only  the  small  and 
unprofitable  risks  and  that  in  time  the  State 
funds  may  have  to  be  supported  fiom  general 
taxation. 

4 dmin \airnt\on  The  administration  of  the 
laws  has  been  leeognized  as  a  technical  matter 
and,  in  most  of  the  Slates,  agencies  have  been  es- 
tablished In  only  Alabama,  Alaska,  Louisiana, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  and 
Wyoming  are  the  laws  administered  by  the 
courts  These  administrative  officials,  as'  early 
as  1914,  banded  themselves  together  into  a  per- 
manent organization  for  the  discussion  of  their 
common  problems,  and  when  Canadian  provinces 
began  to  pass  workiiien's-compensation  laws, 
they,  too,  were  included  The  name  of  this  or- 
ganization is  the  International  Association  of 
Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  and 
it  meets  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  standard- 
izing practices,  ways  of  cutting  down  accidents, 
methods  of  computing  industrial  accident-  and 
sickness-iiisuiance  costs,  statistical  reporting,  and 
the  like 

The  table  on  page  1714  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  accidents,  the  total  number  of  persons  af- 
fected, and  the  amounts  paid  out  for  a  single  year 
in  but  one  State  (New  York,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1927 ) .  It  must  be  apparent  that 
despite  the  fact  that  compensation  protection 


places  such  a  high  charge  upon  the  operating 
costs  of  industry,  the  reduction  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents has  made  but  little  headway.  It  was 
estimated  in  1928  that  industrial  accidents  were 
costing  the  manufacturers  five  billion  dollars  an- 
nually. Experts  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
declared  that  85  per  cent  of  all  industrial  acci- 
dents was  preventable  if  proper  safety  rules  were 
enforced,  and  that  another  10  per  cent  was  due 
to  improper  physical  conditions  in  the  plants. 
It  was  estimated  that  annually  there  was  being 
paid  out  m  the  neighboihood  of  $150,000,000  by 
American  States  for  workmen's  compensation 

In  Great  Britain,  despite  compensation  laws, 
the  toll  of  industrial  accidents  has  been  mount- 
ing, also.  In  the  following  seven  important  key 
industries,  vi/  ,  mines,  quarries,  docks,  railways, 
construction  work,  factories,  shipping,  the  total 
number  of  accidents  rose  from  3(18,469  in  1919 
to  458,419  in  1927.  Fatal  accidents  in  the  earlier 
year  totaled  3293  and  in  the  later  year  2567. 
Despite  the  smaller  group  of  industrial  workers 
in  the  countiy  and  the  lower  real  wages,  the 
amounts  paid  out  in  compensation  are  stagger- 
ing, even  by  American  standards.  In  1919  com- 
pensation awards  totaled  £4,616,723;  in  1927, 
they  totaled  £6,315,803.  In  compensation  for  oc- 
cupational diseases,  which  the  English  law  covers, 
there  was  paid  out  in  1927  £5278  for  25  fatal 
cases  and  £548,492  for  17,079  cases  of  disable- 
ment. 

WOULD  COURT.  The  popular  designation 
for  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  judicial  settlement 
of  international  disputes,  which  sits  at  The 
Hague.  The  Couit  was  formally  opened  Feb  15, 
1922.  It  was  established  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions under  a  mandate  contained  in  Aiticle  XIV 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  the  enabling 
statute  having  been  approved  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  on  Dec.  13,  1920.  '  See  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS. 

History.  The  principle  of  the  arbitration  of 
international  contioverbies  as  a  substitute  for 
war  was  practiced  by  the  Gieeka  and,  in  the  mod- 
ern eia,  as  early  as  1794,  when  the  Jay  Tieaty 
provided  for  the  arbitration  of  three  important 
disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  may  be  character! /ed  as  an  important 
step  in  the  development  of  an  accepted  principle, 
rather  than  a  new  departme  in  intei  national  re- 
lations. The  resort  to  intei  national  arbitration 
was  fiequeut  dining  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially  after  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
Claims  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  by  a  tribunal  at  Geneva  in  1872 
Globing  sentiment  in  suppoit  of  the  arbitral 
principle  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Comention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes by  The  Hague  Confeience  of  1899.  The 
convention  established  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  still  functioning  at  The  Hague,  regu- 
lated the  employment  of  mediation,  and  provided 
for  the  employment  of  international  commissions 
of  inquiry  to  investigate  and  report  on  contro- 
verted facts. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  although 
it  proved  valuable  in  the  settlement  of  a  number 
of  important  controversies,  failed  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  many  and  a  demand  grew  for  an 
international  tribunal  to  which  nations  would  be 
forced  to  submit  their  disputes  for  settlement  in 
accordance  with  judicial  principles.  The  United 
States  presented  to  the  Second  Peace  Confeience 
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at  The  Hague  in  1907  a  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  "Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,"  to  remain  continuously  in  session,  but 
no  action  was  taken  because  of  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding a  method  for  the  selection  of  judges.  The 
World  War  strengthened  the  demand  for  an  in- 
tei national  trial  court  and,  in  Article  XIV  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  the  Council  was 
instructed  to  prepare  "plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice." 

An  international  committee,  known  as  the  Ad- 
visoiy  Council  of  Jurists  and  including  the 
American  statesman,  Elihu  Hoot,  was  appointed 
by  the  Council  to  fulfill  this  mandate.  The  com- 
mittee met  at  The  Hague,  in  June  and  July,  1920, 
and  submitted  to  the  Council  a  proposal  for  a 
court  having  compulsory  jurisdiction  over  all 
members  of  the  League  similar  to  that  the  Perma- 
nent Court  now  exercises  over  States  which  have 
accepted  the  optional  clause.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  Council,  the  ground  being  that,  in 
effect,  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  provision 
amended  Article  XIV  of  the  Covenant,  which  pro- 
vided disputants  with  the  alternatives  of  laying 
their  controversy  before  the  Court,  some  other 
intei  national  tiibunal,  or  the  Council  itself.  The 
statute  for  the  establishment  of  the  Permanent 
Court,  thciefoie,  stipulated  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  comprised  "all  cases  which  the  par- 
ties refer  to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided 
for  in  tieaties  and  conventions  in  force."  As  a 
compromise,  however,  the  statute  also  provided 
that  any  power  might  ipso  facto  accept  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  any  or  all 
of  the  four  classes  of  legal  disputes  previously 
enumerated.  It  was  further  provided  that  such 
acceptance  might  be  conditional  upon  reciprocity, 
01  unconditional,  or  for  a  certain  period  of  time 

Organization  of  the  World  Court.  The 
Court  held  its  organization  meeting  at  The  Hague 
on,  Jan.  30,  1922.  B.  C.  J.  Loder  of  The  Hague, 
was  elected  president;  Charles  Andr£  Weiss  of 
France,  vice  president,  and  A.  Hammarskjold  of 
Sweden,  registar.  1  Formal  opening  of  the  Court 
took  place  in  the  Peace  Palace  of  The  Hague  on 
Feb.  15,  1922,  after  which  the  Court  formulated 
its  rules  of  piocedure.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant problems  involved  the  extent  to  which  the 
records  of  the  Court  should  be  open  to  inspection, 
the  giving  of  advisory  opinions,  and  the  position 
and  functions  of  the  deputy  judges. 
/Constitution  and  Jurisdiction.  The  consti- 
tution, organization,  jurisdiction,  and  procedure 
of  the  World  Court  are  determined  first,  by  the 
statute  approved  by  the  Assembly  and  put  into  a 
separate  tieaty,  which  previous  to  October,  1929, 
had  been  ratified  by  42  of  the  54  signatory 
States;  second,  by  a  body  of  "rules  of  Court" 
prepared  by  the  Court  under  authority  of  the 
statute;  third,  by  a  number  of  resolutions  of  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the  League  which 
complete  the  statute;  and  fourth,  by  numerous 
treaties,  conventions,  and  other  international 
agreements  confeirmg  jurisdiction  on  the  Court. 
In  September,  1929,  the  original  statute  was 
amended  in  some  respects  by  the  Council  and  As- 
sembly of  the  League.  The  protocol  of  the  re- 
vised statute  was  signed  by  representatives  of  48 
nations  during  the  sessions  of  the  Tenth  As- 
sembly. 

Previous  to  September,  1929,  the  Court  con- 
sisted of  eleven  judges  and  four  deputy  judges, 
who  served  in  the  absence  of  judges.  The  Tenth 


Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  however, 
amended  the  statute,  increasing  the  number  of 
judges  from  eleven  to  fifteen  abolishing  the 
deputy  judgeships.  Judges  aie  elected  by  the 
concurrent  votes  of  absolute  ma  ion  ties  of  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  sitting 
and  voting  independently,  fiom  a  list  of  candi- 
dates nominated  by  the  various  national  groups 
in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  The 
term  of  office  is  nine  years  and  members  are  re- 
eligible.  A  Judge  is  irremovable,  except  by 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  other  members 
of  the  court  that  he  has  ceased  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quired conditions^  Where  a  person  is  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  he  holds  office  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term.  Consequently, 
there  must  be  an  election  of  the  whole  Court 
every  nine  years.  Judges  are  not  permitted  to  ex- 
eijcise  any  administrative  or  political  function. 

rThe  Court,  as  a  whole,  is  intended  to  represent 
the  main  forms  of  civilization  and  the  principal 
legal  systems  of  the  world.  Judges  are  elected 
regardless  of  nationality,  under  the  statute,  but 
the  election  of  more  than  one  judge  of  any  par- 
ticular nationality  is  forbidden.  If  one  of  the 
judges  sitting  in  a  particular  case  is  of  the  same 
nationality  as  one  of  the  litigants,  the  other 
litigant  has  the  right  to  representation  in  the 
Court  by  a  judge  of  his  nationality. 

The  full  Court  is  required  to  sit  except  in  the 
following  three  classes  of  cases,  provided  in 
the  statute:  (1)  cases  falling  under  the  Labor 
Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Veisailles  (Part  XIII) 
and  of  the  other  peace  treaties,  (2)  cases  relating 
to  transit  and  communications,  paiticulaily  un- 
der Part  XII  of  the  Tieaty  of  Veisailles,  and 
(3)  cases  which  the  disputants  request  be  dis- 
posed of  by  summaiy  proceduie  To  dispose  of 
the  first  two  classes  of  cases  the  Court  is  required 
to  appoint  every  three  yeais  a  special  chamber  of 
five  judges.  In  all  labor  cases,  whether  deter- 
mined by  the  full  Court  or  the  special  chamber, 
the  judges  are  assisted  by  four  technical  assessors, 
who  sit  in  an  advisory  capacity  but  do  not  vote. 
With  the  consent  of  the  parties,  the  special  cham- 
bers may  sit  elsewheie  than  at  The  Hague  For 
the  third  class  of  cases,  the  Court  forms  annually 
a  chamber  of  three  judges  to  dispose  of  dispute's 
by  summary  procedure. 

The  one  responsible  official  of  the  Couit  is  the 
registrar,  who  is  assisted  by  a  secretariat  called 
the  "registry."  Both  piesident  and  registrar 
must  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  Court  Though 
the  Court  draws  up  its  own  budget,  its  expenses 
aie  met  by  the  constituent  states  through  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  1924  they  amounted  to 
580,127  Dutch  floiins  (about  $233,000).  Kach 
judge  receives  an  annual  salary  of  15,000  florins 
($6030),  in  addition  to  traveling  expenses,  liv- 
ing expenses  while  at  The  Hague,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  100  florins  a  day  while  on  duty  The 
official  languages  of  the  Court  aie  French  and 
English.  The  tribunal  formerly  met  at  least  once 
a  year,  commencing  June  15,  and  continued  in 
session  until  the  cases  on  the  list  were  disposed 
of.  This  procedure  was  also  changed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1929,  and  continuous  sessions  provided  for, 
with  the  judges  acting  in  rotation. 

The  Court  is  competent  to  hear  all  cases  which 
states  or  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as 
contrasted  with  individuals,  may  present  to  it  and 
all  matters  specially  provided  for  in  international 
treaties  and  conventions  in  force.  Generally,  the 
legal  disputes  in  which  it  exercises  jurisdiction 
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concern  (1)  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  (2) 
any  question  of  international  law,  (3)  the  exist- 
ence of  any  fact,  which,  if  established,  would  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  international  obligation,  (4) 
the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made 
for  the  breach  of  an  international  obligation. 
The  Court's  jurisdiction  in  the  above  classes  of 
disputes  is  compulsory  only  with  regard  to  states 
signing  the  so-called  optional  clause  of  the 
statute,  which  recognizes  the  right  of  one  party 
to  summon  another  before  the  Court. 

The  states  which  in  November,  1929,  were 
bound  by  the  optional  clause  were  Abyssinia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  China,  Denmark, 
Estonia,  Finland,  Germany,  Greece,  Haiti,  Lithu- 
ania, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Uruguay.  States  which 
had  signed  the  optional  clause  out  had  not  ratified 
it  (October,  1929)  were  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Do- 
minican Republic,  France,  Guatemala,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Liberia,  Luxemburg,  Panama,  Salvador, 
Australia,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Great  Britain, 
India,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  Siam,  and  South  Africa.  In 
the  cases  of  Bia/il,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Estonia, 
Haiti,  Lithuania,  the  Netherlands,  Panama,  Sal- 
vador, Spain,  and  Sweden,  ratifications  were  not 
specified  as  necessary  to  give  the  signatures  force 
and  were  not  actually  deposited  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  and  Salvadoi  signed  without  condition 
as  to  ratification,  but  had  not  in  October,  1929, 
ratified  the  protocol  of  signature  of  the  statute. 
Yai  ions  reservations  as  to  the  application  of  the 
optional  clause  were  made  by  some  of  the  states 
which  ratified. 

Compulsory  jurisdiction  is  also  conferred  upon 
the  Couit  by  certain  clauses  of  the  peace  treaties 
which  ended  the  World  War,  by  the  Locarno 
Agieemcnts,  and  by  a  number  of  arbitral  and 
other  conventions  concluded  between  states  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Court. 

In  disputes  affecting  state*  which  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  optional  clause,  or  which  are  not  par- 
ties to  the  above  treaties  and  conventions,  the 
Couit  makes  awards  only  when  a  case  is  volun- 
tarily submitted  by  both  parties  involved. 

Undei  Article  XIV  of  the  Covenant,  the  Coun- 
cil or  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  may 
ask  the  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  dis- 
putes with  which  they  are  concerned.  Advisory 
opinions  rendered  by  the  Court  on  such  occasions 
have  in  practice  been  confined  to  the  juridicial 
aspect  of  the  dispute.  While  the  Court  or- 
dinarily employs  stiictly  judicial  procedure,  it 
may  also,  if  requested  by  the  parties,  adopt  a  spe- 
cial procedure  ex  cequo  et  bono. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  Court,  in  arriv- 
ing at  its  decisions,  shall  apply  (1)  international 
conventions,  whether  general  or  particular,  es- 
tablishing rules  expressly  recognized  by  the  con- 
testing states,  (2)  international  custom,  as  evi- 
dence of  a  general  practice  accepted  as  law,  (3) 
the  general  principle  of  law  recognized  by  civi- 
lized nations,  (4)  judicial  decisions  and  the 
teachings  of  the  most  highly  qualified  pub- 
licists of  the  various  nations,  as  subsidiary  means 
for  the  determination  of  rules  of  law. 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  adjudication  of 
disputes  has  been  altered  somewhat  from  time  to 
time  as  the  experience  of  the  Court  dictated. 
When  any  case  properly  coming  before  the  Court 
is  submitted,  it  is  at  once  circulated  to  all  the 
states  of  the  world  and  time  limits  are  fixed  for 
the  filing  of  documents  and  the  opening  of  the 


oral  proceedings.  The  same  action  is  taken  with 
regard  to  requests  for  advisory  opinions,  and 
in  addition  international  organizations  considered 
to  be  concerned  are  notified,  and  time  limits  fixed 
for  the  filing  of  written  or  oral  information,  if 
they  request  permission  to  do  so.  When  docu- 
ments have  been  filed  and  the  cases  of  the  dis- 
putants presented  orally  before  a  public  session 
of  the  Court  by  their  respective  "agents,"  the 
judges  meet  in  private  to  formulate  their  deci- 
sion or  opinion.  An  informal  exchange  of  views 
on  the  salient  features  of  the  case  follows,  after 
which  a  time  limit  is  fixed  within  which  each 
judge  must  file  anonymously  with  the  president 
a  note  containing  his  opinion  on  the  case  as  a 
whole.  The  president  then  circulates  to  his  col- 
leagues a  summaiy  of  the  various  opinions,  ar- 
ranged somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire. 

The  Court  then  determines  by  lengthy  discus- 
sion and  by  successive  pielmimary  votes  the  ma- 
jority's solution  of  each  point  at  issue  and  the 
statement  of  reasons  to  be  given  in  support  of 
each  conclusion.  A  committee  composed  of  the 
president,  the  registrar,  and  of  two  judges  elected 
for  this  specific  duty  then  drafts  the  decision. 
The  draft  is  distributed  to  members  of  the  Court, 
a  time  limit  being  fixed  for  the  presentation  of 
amendments.  The  committee  may  or  may  not 
revise  the  draft  in  accordance  with  amendments 
suggested  and  then  submits  a  final  repoit  which 
is  discussed  by  the  full  Court,  first  generally  and 
then  paragraph  by  paragraph.  Further  revision 
is  sometimes  necessary  before  the  report  is 
adopted  by  a  final  vote  and  becomes  the  judg- 
ment or  opinion  of  the  Court.  If  not  unan- 
imous, dissenting  judges  are  entitled  to  deliver 
separate  opinions.  The  Court  construes  its  judg- 
ments, at  the  request  of  any  party.  It  may  re- 
fuse a  request  foi  an  advisory  opinion,  as  it  did 
in  the  so-called  Eastern  Carehan  question,  when 
it  feels  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Judges  of  the  Court  in  1929  were  Dionisio 
Anzilotti  (Italian),  president;  Max  Huber 
(Swiss),  vice  pi esident;  B  C.  J  Lodcr  (Dutch), 
Sir  Cecil  Huist  (British),  Hemi  Froimtgcot 
(French),  D.  J.  Nyholm  (Danish),  Antonio  S. 
dc  Bustamante  (Cuban),  Rafael  Altamii a  (Span- 
ish), Yorozu  Oda  (Japanese),  Epitacio  Da  Silva 
Pesaoa  (Brazilian),  Charles  E.  Hughes  (Ameri- 
can), Michailo  Yovanovitch  (Jugoslavian),  F.  V. 
N.  Beichmann  (Norwegian),  Demetrc  Negulesco 
(Rumanian),  and  Chung-IIui  Wang  (Chinese). 

Decisions  of  the  World  Court.  The  iirst 
case  before  the  Court  was  a  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Netherlands  grrveinment  of  what 
was  called  its  Woikers'  Delegate  to  the  Second 
International  Labor  Conference  The  opinion, 
rendered  on  Aug  10,  1922,  .sustained  the  action 
of  the  conference  in  seating  the  delegate  It  was 
considered  important  in  that  it  involved  the 
legal  standing  of  the  laboi  conference  under  the 
Versailles  Treaty  In  a  second  advisory  opinion 
the  same  year,  the  Court  overruled  the  contention 
of  the  French  government  that  the  Intei  national 
Labor  Office  was  incompetent  in  matters  affecting 
agriculture  under  the  terms  of  the  Veisailles 
Treaty. 

Among  other  questions  submitted  ^to  the  court 
for  advisory  opinions  during  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence  was  a  dispute  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  as  to  the  validity,  in  an  interna- 
tional sense,  of  decrees  issued  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  Tunis  and  in  the  French  zone  in 
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Morocco  affecting  the  nationality  of  resident 
foreigners.  An  opinion  rendered  on  the  so-called 
Eastern  Carelian  case  was  an  important  precedent 
which  later  was  freely  mentioned  in  the  debates 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  held  in  connection 
with  the  proposal  for  American  adherence  to  the 
Court.  The  dispute  arose  over  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Fin- 
land in  its  application  to  Eastern  Carelia.  Fin- 
land bi  ought  the  matter  befoie  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Russia,  not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League,  declined  to  accept  its  inter- 
position and  the  Council  finally  submitted  the 
dispute  to  the  World  Court  with  a  request  for  an 
advisory  opinion.  This  the  Court  declined  to 
render,  after  Russia  had  again  lefused  to  submit 
its  case,  on  the  ground  that  without  the  consent 
of  both  parties  the  Court  had  no  juiisdiction. 

The  number  of  disputes  submitted  to  the  Court 
for  judicial  decision  increased  as  the  years 
passed.  Judgments  weie  announced  in  a  dispute 
between  Gieece  and  Bulgaria  over  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Reparation  Clause  in  the  Treaty  of 
Neuilly  (1924)  and  between  Germany  and*Po- 
land  over  German  interests  in  Upper  Silesia .  An 
important  advisory  opinion  in  1926  eoneerned 
the  interpretation  of  that  section  of  the  Treaty 
of  Lausanne  delimiting  the  Mosul  boundary  be- 
tween Tui  key  and  li  aq. 

The  later  important  judgments  included  the 
case  of  the  Lotus,  a  French  ship,  which  after 
colliding  with  a  Turkish  vessel  at  sea  in  1927, 
made  its  way  to  Constantinople  where  the  authoi- 
ities  ariested  the  officer  of  the  watch.  By  a 
majority  of  one,  the  Court  rejected  a  French  suit 
for  damages,  holding  that  the  laws  of  a  nation 
may  apply  beyond  its  limits  unless  there  is  a  rule 
of  international  law  to  oppose  it.  In  1927  three 
important  advisory  opinions  regarding  the  pow- 
ers and  juiisdiction  of  the  European  Commis- 
sion of  the  Danube  were  issued.  A  judgment 
rendered  April  20,  1928,  dealt  with  difficult  issues 
concerning  the  admission  of  childien  to  the  Ger- 
man minority  schools  in  Polish  Upper  Silesia 
During  the  same  yeai,  the  Court  issued  an  order 
denouncing  the  treaty  between  China  and  Bel- 
gium of  Nov.  2,  1805,  and  delivered  advisory  opin- 
ions concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
Danzig  and  interpreting  the  Greco-Turkish  Agree- 
ment of  Dec.  1,  1920. 

Up  to  1929,  the  Court  had  delivered  thirteen 
judgments  and  sixteen  advisory  opinions  upon 
international  coritrover  sies. 

In  1920,  31  of  the  75  articles  composing  the 
constitution  of  the  Court  were  revised,  the  bulk 
of  them  dealing  with  procedure.  Among  the  new 
rules  was  a  provision  that  the  Court  should  sit 
in  private  when  deliberating  upon  an  advisory 
opinion.  In  1927  the  rules  governing  advisory  de- 
cisions were  amended  to  provide  that  advisory 
opinions  should  be  given  after  deliberation  of  the 
full  court  and  that  if  the  opinion  sought  relates 
to  a  dispute  between  two  or  more  states,  each  of 
the  parties,  if  it  has  no  national  among  the 
judges  of  the  Court,  may  appoint  one  of  its  na- 
tionals to  sit  as  judge  ad  hoc. 

A  committee  of  international  jurists,  appointed 
by  the  League  of  Nations  to  consider  the  revision 
of  the  statute  of  the  World  Court,  met  in  March, 
1929.  Besides  approving  the  Root  formula  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Court,  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  number  of  judges  should  be  increased 
from  11  to  16,  that  the  four  deputy  judgeships 


be  abolished,  and  that  the  Court  should  sit  in 
continuous  session,  the  judges  acting  in  rotation, 
rather  than  in  annual  sessions  as  now. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  jurists,  em- 
bodying these  recommendations,  was  accepted  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  in  July,  1929,  and  by 
the  Tenth  Assembly,  which  met  from  Sept. 
2  to  25,  1929.  Forty-eight  nations  signed  the 
new  protocol  during  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
At  the  same  meeting,  the  optional  clause  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Cour  t's  compulsory  jurisdiction 
was  signed,  with  various  reservations,  by  15 
powers,  among  them  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  several  British 
Dominions.  WTith  the  exception  of  France,  which 
signed  for  the  second  time,  and  Germany,  the 
gieat  powers  had  hitherto  consistently  declined 
to  sign  the  clause. 

An  extraordinary  session  of  the  Court  was  held 
in  June,  1929,  to  consider  the  so-called  gold-franc 
cases  between  Fiance  and  Brazil  and  France  and 
Jugoslavia,  and  the  Franco-Swiss  zone  dispute. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  new  American  mem- 
ber elected  to  succeed  John  Bassett  Moore,  took 
his  seat  for  the  first  time. 

The  United  States  and  the  World  Court. 
The  question  of  America's  adhesion  to  the  World 
Court  piotocol  has  remained  an  important  public 
issue  since  the  receipt  on  Aug.  15,  1921,  by  the 
Sccietary  of  State  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  pro- 
tocal  and  accompanying  statute  from  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Presi- 
dent Harding,  on  Feb.  24,  1923,  submitted  both 
piotocol  and  statute  to  the  Senate  with  a  request 
for  its  consent  to  American  adhesion  with  four 
"conditions  and  understandings"  explained  in  an 
attached  letter  from  Serretaiy  of  State  Hughes. 
The  committee  on  foreign  relations  reported  the 
proposal  favorably  to  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1924, 
but  with  radical  amendments.  Before  the  debate  • 
began  in  the  Senate  on  Dec  17,  1925,  the  Court 
had  been  endorsed  by  both  party  platforms  rn 
1924,  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Mar.  3,  1923  (vote  of  303  to  28),  and  America's 
entiarice  into  the  Couit  had  been  repeatedly  urged 
by  President  Harding  previous  to  his  death  and 
later  by  President  Coolidgc 

On  Jan.  27,  1920,  the  Senate  accepted  the  reso- 
lution (70  to  17)  approving  adherence  to  the 
protocol,  but  with  five  reservations.  The  first 
four  ot  these  disavowed  the  assumption  of  any 
obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  gave 
the  United  States  the  right  to  withdraw,  stipu- 
lated that  the  Senate  must  consent  to  agreements 
submitting  cases  to  the  Court,  and  reserved  the 
policies  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrrne.  The  fifth  reseivation  read 
as  follows- 

"That  the  Court  shall  not  render  any  advisory 
opinion  except  publicly  after  due  notice  to  all 
States  adhering  to  the  Court  and  to  all  interested 
States  and  after  public  hearing  or  opportunity 
for  hearing  given  to  any  State  concerned;  nor 
shall  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
entertain  any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion 
touching  any  dispute  or  question  in  which  the 
United  States  has  or  claims  an  interest." 

Copies  of  the  resolution  were  forwarded  to  all 
signatories  of  the  protocol  on  March  2,  the  reso- 
lution also  having  stipulated  that  the  United 
States  should  not  sign  the  piotocol  until  all 
signatory  powers  had  indicated  their  acceptance 
of  the  reservations  through  an  exchange  of  notes. 
The  reservations  proved  unacceptable  as  drawn, 
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however,  and  on  March  18,  the  Council  of  the 
League  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  the  British  representative,  which 
pointed  out  the  various  difficulties  raised  by  the 
United  States  reservations,  and  called  a  meeting 
of  repi  esentatives  of  all  signatory  states  and  of 
the  United  States  at  Geneva  to  arrange  a  new 
agreement  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kellogg  declined  the  invitation,  but 
40  of  the  League  members  accepted  and  the  con- 
ference was  held  from  Sept.  1  to  23,  1920.  The 
conference  found  no  gicat  objection  to  the  first 
four  reservations  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifth. 

Interpretations  placed  upon  the  last  half  of 
the  fifth  reservation  vaiied  considerably  but  fell 
into  three  geneial  lines.  The  first  was  that  the 
United  States  wished  equality  with  riiembeis  of 
the  Council  in  controlling  requests  for  advisory 
opinions.  Tins  the  resolution  would  ensuie  in 
case  the  Council  could  only  make  such  lequests 
by  unanimous  vote.  But  the  constitutional  law 
of  the  League  on  this  point  had  not  been  definitely 
settled  and  it  was  felt  that  this  must  be  decided 
befoie  an  answer  could  be  given  to  the  United 
States.  In  some  cases,  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Council  sufficed  to  authorize  a  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion.  The  point  was  raised  that  in 
such  cases  the  roseivation  gave  the  United  States 
a  powei  greatei  than  that  possesed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Council. 

The  second  point  raised  in  objection  to  the 
reservation  was  that  even  if  the  United  States 
foi  mally  claimed  only  the  same  powers  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  it  was  in  substance  claiming 
much  more  because  of  its  freedom  from  League 
responsibilities  and  League  participation.  It  was 
fuither  pointed  out  that  in  addressing  the  reser- 
vation to  the  Couit  rather  than  to  the  Council, 
the  United  States  sought  to  reserve  the  power  to 
foibid  the  Couit  to  give  an  opinion  after  the 
Council  had  requested  it,  theieby  asking  a  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  Council  as  a  whole. 

The  third  interpi  etatum  viewed  the  reserva- 
tion as  a  legitimate  insistence  upon  the  lecotf- 
mzed  principle  of  mutual  consent  in  the  submis- 
sion of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  a  court,  ex- 
cept for  the  inclusion  of  the  phiasc  "claims  an 
interest  "  Taken  hteially,  it  was  pointed  out,  this 
meant  that  the  meie  declaration  by  the  United 
States  that  it  had  an  intciest  in  a  dispute  would 
compel  the  Couit  to  declare  itself  incompetent 
without  considering  whether  the  claim  was  justi- 
fied. 

The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the 
icsorvation  cat  nod  such  grave  possibilities  of 
weakening  the  whole  instil ution  of  advisoiy 
opinions  that  it  could  not  be  accepted  without 
some  safeguaid.  The  safeguaid  agreed  upon  was 
that  with  regai d  to  advisory  opinions  in  which 
the  United  States  claimed  an  interest  but  did  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  have  one,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  would  not  necessa- 
rily prevent  the  Court  from  issuing  an  advisoiy 
opinion  but  would  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
adverse  vote  by  a  member  of  the  Council  or  As- 
sembly. A  counter-resei  vation  was  also  adopted 
permitting  each  signatory  to  withdraw  its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Senate's  fourth  and  fifth  reserva- 
tions, if  such  action  was  taken  by  two-thirds  of 
the  parties  other  than  the  United  States  within 
a  year 

The  next  move  was  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  this  amendment  to  the  fifth 
reservation  and  to  the  counter-reservation  pro- 
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posed  by  the  conference.  Efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  halted,  however,  when  President  Cool- 
idge  on  Nov.  11,  1926,  announced  that  he  did  not 
feel  warranted  in  asking  the  Senate  to  modify  its 
position  and  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  America's 
adhering  to  the  Court  without  full  acceptance 
of  the  Senate  reservations. 

Secretary  of  State  Kellogg,  in  a  circular  letter 
to  signatoucs  of  the  World  Court  protocol  sent 
out  in  March,  1929,  suggested  a  renewal  of  ne- 
gotiations for  an  agreement  upon  the  matter  of 
advisory  opinions.  His  lettci  was  referred  to 
the  second  international  committee  of  junsts, 
then  about  to  consider  amendments  to  the  World 
Court  protocol.  The  committee  included  Elihu 
Koot  who  submitted  a  formula  through  which  he 
hoped  the  signatories  of  the  protocol  would  find 
it  possible  to  accept  the  Senate's  fifth  reservation. 
The  foimula,  with  some  modification,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  of  jurists  on  March  11, 
and  by  the  Tenth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  September  after  Secretary  of  State  Stim- 
soii  had  announced  that  "it  would  effectively  meet 
the  objections  represented  in  the  reservations  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  would  constitute  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States  " 

The  text  of  the  protocol  adjoined  to  the  revised 
statute  of  the  Couit  pledges  the  signatories  of 
the  protocol  of  Dec.  16,  1920,  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate's five  reservations,  and  giants  the  United 
States  equality  with  all  members  of  the  Council 
and  Assembly  in  the  election  of  judges  or  deputy 
judges  of  the  Couit  It  fuither  provides  that 
the  Court  shall  render  advisoiy  opinions  under 
the  same  conditions  as  befoie.  Hovvevei,  to  in- 
sure that  the  Couit  shall  not  lender  an  advisory 
opinion  touching  any  dispute  in  which  the  United 
States  has  or  claims  an  interest  without  its  con- 
sent, the  following  procedure  is  provided. 

The  United  States  is  to  be  informed  of  every 
request  for  an  advisory  opinion.  If  that  country 
so  desires  there  will  be  ail  exchange  of  views  re- 
garding it.  An  objection  of  the  United  States 
will  he  given  the  same  weight  as  that  of  any 
member  of  the  League.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  and  the  league  decides  that  the  Court 
must  be  asked  to  deliver  the  opinion,  the  United 
States  may  then  withdraw  from  the  Court  "with- 
out any  imputation  of  unfiicndliness  or  unwill- 
ingness to  cooperate  geneially  for  peace  and 
good  will."  The  protocol  further  provides  that 
the  United  States  may  v,  ithdravv  from  the  League 
at  any  time.  Also,  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
United  States  reservations  by  the  other  signatory 
states  may  be  withdiawn  if  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  signatories  signify  within  a  year  from  the 
receipt  of  the  first  notification  that  they  so  de- 
sire. 

Before  Mr.  Root  submitted  his  formula  to  tho 
committee  of  jmi&ts,  it  received  the  appioval  of 
President  Coolulgc  and  of  leading  Senatois. 
Piesulent  IToo\er,  in  his  Armistice  Day  address  of 
Nov.  11,1 929,  strongly  urged  Amei  ica's  adhesion 
to  the  Court  in  accoi  dance  with  the  terms  of  the 
new  protocol.  The  oiiginal  World  Court  statute 
of  1920,  the  Koot  protocol,  and  the  protocol  con- 
taining the  above  amendments  to  the  onginal 
statute  were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  government  at  Geneva  Dec.  9,  1929,  by 
Jay  Picrrepont  Moffat,  American  charge"  d'af- 
faires at  Berne.  Three  steps  remained  to  be 
taken  before  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  work  of  the  Court  became  effective : 
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( 1 )  the  signature  of  the  Root  protocol  by  Abys- 
sinia, Albania,  and  Lithuania,  the  only  three 
of  the  53  members  of  the  Court  who  had  not  yet 
signed  it,  (2)  ratification  by  the  United  States 
Senate  of  all  three  protocols,  and  (3)  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Root  protocol  by  all  53  members  of 
the  Couit. 

Indications  were  that  the  matter  of  ratifica- 
tion would  not  come  before  the  United  States 
Senate  until  after  the  congressional  elections  of 
1930.  Senator  Borah  and  other  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Foieign  Relations  Committee  an- 
nounced that  the  Root  protocol  did  not  meet 
their  objections  to  American  participation  and 
that  they  would  oppose  ratification.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  anticipated  that  the  resolution  to 
ratify  would  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote.  Little  difficulty  was  expected  with  regard 
to  the  other  two  steps. 

The  United  States  was  the  fifty-fourth  state 
to  sign  the  original  statute,  the  fifty-first  to  sign 
the  Root  Protocol,  and  the  forty-ninth  to  sign 
the  amended  statute. 

Bibliography.  The  more  notable  and  useful 
works  on  the  World  Court  include  Antonio  San- 
chez de  Bustamaiite,  The  World  Court  (Eng. 
trans.,  New  Yoik,  1925)  ,  Alexander  P.  Faehin, 
The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
(1925);  David  Jaync  Hill,  The  Problem  of  a 
World  Court  (New  York,  1927);  Mauley  O. 
Hudson,  The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  and  the  Question  of  American  Participa- 
tion (Cambridge,  1925)  ,  Fiances  Kellor  and  An- 
tonia  Hatvany,  The  I  nittd  Mates  Renal e  and 
the  International  Court  (New  Yoik,  1925)  ;  John 
Bassett  Moore,  International  ],aw  and  Rome  Cur- 
rent Illusions  (New  Yoik,  1924)  ,  James  Brown 
Scott,  The  Project  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  and  Resolutions  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  Jurists  (Washington,  1920). 

WOBK-PLAY-STUDY  SCHOOL.  See  EDU- 
CATION TN  THE  UMTED  STATES. 

WORLD  LEAGUE  AGAINST  ALCOHOL. 
ISM.  An  Intel  national  organization  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  attain  by  menus  of  education  and  legis- 
lation the  total  suppicssion  of  alcoholism 
throughout  the  world;  founded  in  1916  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Ameiica  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Meetings  aie  held  triennially, 
an  important  one  having  taken  place  in  1927  at 
Winoiia  Lake,  Ind.  The  membership  in  1927  was 
comprised  of  KG  national  tempeiance  organiza- 
tions f 1 0111  33  leading  countries.  Dr.  Ernest  II. 
Chenington  was  general  secretary  in  1929. 
Headquarters  are  at  ^Yesterville,  Ohio,  with 
bianch  offices  in  London,  England,  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  Oslo,  Norway  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
See  PROHIBITION. 

WORLD  WAR.  On  June  28,  1914,  the  Aus- 
trian heir  apparent,  Aichduke  Francis  Ferdinand 
(see  VOL.  IX),  and  his  wife  were  assassinated 
at  Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia.  This  set  in 
motion  a  train  of  events  which  culminated  in  the 
terrible  catastiophe  of  the  Woild  War.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  this  crime  was  not  the  real 
cause  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  many  of 
the  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  Europe  had  an- 
ticipated and  which  all  had  feared  for  many 
years.  The  underlying  causes  of  this  tremen- 
dous struggle  reach  far  back  into  the  past  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  simple  formula.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  impoVtant  political  and  eco- 
nomic forces  shaping  the  history  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  past  century  is  necessary.  Among  the 
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many  and  complex  influences  suggested  as  causes 
of  the  War,  three  forces  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  critical  situation  of 
Europe  in  1914.  These  were  (1)  the  clashing 
of  national  interests  and  ideals,  (2)  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system  of  military  alliances,  and 
(3)  the  economic  rivalry  among  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

National  Antagonisms.  Viewed  broadly, 
the  political  history  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century  divides  into  two  movements  inherited 
from  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  era: 
(1)  the  growth  of  democracy,  and  (2)  the  reali- 
zation of  national  liberty.  When  the  diplomats 
of  the  great  Powers  met  at  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna, 1814-15,  to  leadjust  the  map  of  Europe, 
many  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Congress  would 
be  guided  in  its  work  by  these  two  principles. 
Unfortunately,  they  were  ignoied  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
dynastic  and  personal  influences  which  domi- 
nated the  Congress.  In  the  first  place,  these 
principles  weie  anathema  to  the  reactionaries, 
and  in  the  second  place,  Metternich,  the  ultra- 
conservative  Austrian  Chancellor  who  dominated 
the  Congress,  realized  that  encouragement  of  the 
nutiomil  principle  would  endanger  the  hetero- 
geneous Austrian  dominions.  Consequently,  the 
work  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  an  effort  to 
establish  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  As  a  re- 
sult of  its  endeavors,  there  were  many  violations 
of  the  principle  of  nationality. 

Revolutionary  periods,  following  one  another 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  endeavored  to 
undo  the  work  of  the  Congress  Some  of  these 
were  successful.  For  example,  Belgium  was 
separated  from  Holland,  and  Venetia  and  othei 
Italian-speaking  sections  weie  taken  away  from 
Austna  and  joined  to  the  newly-created  Italian 
kingdom.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  several  situations  remained  which 
clearly  violated  the  principle  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. Alsace  and  Lonaine,  although  not  an 
inheritance  of  the  Fiench  Revolution,  clearly 
lepresented  a  violation  of  the  above-mentioned 
principle.  The  newly-cieated  Geiman  Empire  an- 
nexed these  piovinces  for  reasons  partly  economic 
and  partly  political.  Fiench  aggression  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Jena,  and  the  rich  coal  and  iron^ 
mines  in  the  region,  were  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  annexation.  The  French  people  were 
constantly  awaie  of  the  challenge  to  regain  these 
lost  piovinces,  and  Bismarck  used  the  French 
attitude  as  justification  of  his  programme  of 
huge  military  aimaments  in  Germany. 

Nowhere  else  in  Euiope  was  the  problem  of 
nationality  so  acute  dining  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  as  in  Austria-Hungary. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Austio-Hunganan 
monarehy  was  a  constant  challenge  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality.  Logically  carried  out,  this 
principle  would  mean  the  disappearance  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  distiibution  of  its 
territories  among  the  surrounding  nations,  or 
the  creation  of  new  ones.  The  appreciation  of 
this  fact  made  the  Austrian  authorities  ap- 
prehensive of  all  nationalist  movements  and 
especially  of  that  of  the  southern  Slavs,  in 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  etc.  As  will  be 
seen,  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  one  of  these  move- 
ments that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 
The  Balkan  states  presented  a  peculiarly  vexing 
problem  in  the  realization  of  the  punciple  of 
nationality.  The  intricate  mixture  of  racial 
.groups  in  this  region  made  it  an  almost  hopeless 
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task  to  arrange  geographical  boundaries  to  cor- 
respond with  national  lines.  The  problem  was 
complicated,  moreover,  by  the  clashing  of  the 
interests  of  the  great  European  powers, 
especially  Austria  and  Russia,  in  this  terri- 
tory. The  condition  of  chronic  disorder  and 
strife  in  this  region  during  the  nineteenth 
century  was  a  source  of  almost  constant 
concern  to  the  diplomats  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean states.  While  the  triumph  of  the 
ideal  of  nationality  did  much  to  advance  Euro- 
pean civilization,  it  was  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. Too  often  national  patriotism  became  a 
fetish.  Lovo  of  one's  count ly  meant  a  lack  of 
appreciation  or  a  contempt  for  the  people  of 
other  countries,  a  feeling  that  the  Kultnr  of 
one's  countiy  was  not  only  different  from  but 
distinctly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country. 
From  this  it  naturally  followed  that  it  was  a 
laudable  ambition  to  wish  to  impose-  one's 
superior  civilization  on  an  inferior  people 
Prom  this  developed  the  inevitable  antagonism  of 
national  interests  which  dominated  European 
politics  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  its 
extreme  form  this  national  spirit  found  ex- 
pression in  movements  to  unite  various  related 
ethnic  and  lacial  groups  into  one  political  group. 
Such  movements  were  moie  or  less  prominent  in 
Germany,  Russia,  and  the  Balkan  states,  under 
the  names  of  Pan-Germanism,  Pan-Slavisrn,  Pan- 
Seibianism,  etc  It  in  doubtful  whether  any  of 
these  movements  had  passed  beyond  the  state 
of  vague  aspirations  held  by  a  comparatively 
small  group  of  people.  As  contributing  causes 
of  the  War,  the  Pan-Slavic  and  Pan-Serbian 
movements  were  of  some  importance  The 
growth  of  such  propaganda  was  a  source  of 
concern  to  Austna-Hungary,  with  its  large 
Slavic  population  In  Germany,  although  the 
movement  was  limited  to  a  comparatively  small 
group,  it  was  very  active.  Prominent  his- 
torians, scientists,  and  philosophers  expounded 
its  views,  while  mimeious  societies  were  formed 
to  advance  Oeiman  ideas  of  culture  and  civili- 
zation throughout  the  civilized  woild. 

Military  Alliances.  One  of  the  chief  results 
of  the  prevalent  spirit  of  intense  nationalism 
was  the  feeling  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  defend 
it  with  huge  armaments  Everywhere  the  doc- 
tiiiio  of  military  preparedness  was  advocated, 
and  it  boie  fruit  in  the  tremendous  standing 
armies  and  huge  navies  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean countiies.  It  led  also  to  the  grouping  of 
the  great  European  powers  into  two  hostile 
military  alliances.  The  rise  of  Germany  and 
Italy  between  1800  and  1870  seriously  disturbed 
the  old  European  Concert  formed  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  Bismarck  was  the  guiding 
spirit  in  the  formation  of  the  first  alliance. 
In  order  to  isolate  France  he  stiove  to  unite 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany.  Russia  soon 
withdrew  because  of  inability  to  get  along  with 
Austria  Bismarck  then  bound  Germany  and 
Austiia  closer  together,  and  in  1882  Italy 'joined 
the  agreement,  thereby  forming  the  Triple  Al- 
liance. This  was  an  unnatural  alliance  for 
Italy,  inasmuch  as  her  interests  and  Austria's 
were  almost  diametrically  opposed  both  in  Italia 
Irredenta  and  in  the  Balkans.  France  had 
checkmated  Italy  in  Tunis,  however,  and  this, 
with  her  support  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  during  the  period  of  the  Italian  stiuggle 
for  unity,  led  Italy  to  make  this  unnatural 
and,  as  later  events  proved,  impossible  alliance. 
It  was  not  to  he  expected  that  the  other  powers 


of  Europe  would  view  this  Triple  Alliance  with- 
out concern.  France  and  Russia  formed  a  Dual 
Alliance  (1895),  and  finally  Great  Britain, 
aroused  by  the  threatening  naval  policy  of 
Germany,  abandoned  her  policy  of  "splendid 
isolation"  and  joined  with  France  and  Russia 
to  foini  a  second  diplomatic  group  known  as 
the  Triple  Entente  Largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  misunderstandings 
among  thebe  three  were  cleared  up  and  a 
"diplomatic  group"  established.  The  precise 
nature  of  this  understanding  was  indefinite;  no 
treaty  agreement  specified  its  scope.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  two  lival  gioups  created  a  situa- 
tion ^in  Europe  where  every  disturbance  of  the 
political  or  military  status  quo  hi  ought  on  a 
crisis.  After  1005,  Europe  passed  through  sev- 
eral such  discs,  each  one  increasing  the  tension 
among  the  great  poweis  and  making  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  more  difficult. 

The  first  crisis  came  in  1!)05,  over  the  situa- 
tion in  Morocco.  France  in  her  negotiations 
with  England  had  been  granted  a  fiee  hand  in 
Morocco,  and  was  engaged  at  this  tune  in  pene- 
trating the  countiy  economically  and  politically. 
Germany  considered  this  an  opportune  moment 
to  assert  hoi  self  and  get  a  "place  in  the  sun" 
She  had  definitely  abandoned  the  Bismarck  pol- 
icy of  indifference  to  colonial  expansion  and  had 
detei mined  to  acquire  colonies  either  in  UM- 
claimed  territory  or  by  taking  those  alieady  u>i- 
der  the  soveieignty  of  another  power.  On  Mar. 
21,  11)05,  the  German  Emperor,  while  on  a  voy- 
age to  Constantinople,  disembaiked  at  Tangier 
and  encouraged  the  Sultan  to  reject  the  scheme 
of  reforms  proposed  bv  France.  lie  also  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  France  to  submit  the  \vhoU« 
Moroccan  question  to  a  conference  of  the  powers 
held  at  Algcciras  in  January,  190(1.  Franco  won 
a  distinct  diplomatic  victoiy  when  England 
strongly  suppoited  her  and  Italy  refused  to  sup- 
port her  ally.  One  phase  of  (joimany's  policy  of 
colonial  and  commercial  expansion  contemplated 
the  extension  of  Teutonic  commercial  and  politi- 
cal inteiests  in  the  Balkans  and  Tuikev  In 
this  Drang  nacli  Osten,  Geimany,  in  con  (unction 
with  Austria,  hoped  to  create  a  great  economic 
if  not  political  sphere  of  influence,  extending 
through  the  Balkans  to  Constantinople  and 
thence  through  Tuikey  in  Asia  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  German  engineers  and  Geiman  capitalists 
began  to  develop  Turkish  resources.  German 
military  officials  trained  the  Turkish  foioes 
In  July,  1908,  a  revolution  led  by  the  Young 
Turks  broke  out  in  Constantinople-.*  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation,  Bulgaria  annexed 
eastern  Rumelia  and  declared  her  complete  in- 
dependence of  Turkey  Austria  annexed  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  Although  Italy  and  Ser- 
bia were  aroused  by  this  action,  Germany  stood 
by  her  ally,  and  Russia  was  too  weakened  by 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  to  do  moie  than  pro- 
test feebly.  The  Teutonic  allies  had  scored  a 
distinct  diplomatic  success  and  another  Euro- 
pean crisis  was  passed.  In  1011,  a  second 
Moroccan  cusis  brought  war  dangerously  near 
This  was  the  so-called  Agadir  incident.  It  re- 
sulted in  a  compromise  by  which  Germany  rec- 
ognized France's  predominant  interest  in  Moroc- 
co in  return  for  100,000  square  miles  of  teiri- 
tory  in  the  French  Congo.  The  name  year  wit- 
nessed the  Turco-Italian  War,  during  which 
Germany  was  compelled  to  stand  by  and  permit 
her  protege",  Turkey,  to  be  despoiled  by  her  ally, 
Italy. 
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The  Turco-Italian  War  was  followed  by  a 
widespread  upheaval  in  the  Balkans.  The 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Montenegrins,  and  Serbs, 
strongly  resenting  the  attempt  of  the  Young 
Turks  to  Ottomanize  them,  patched  up  their 
differences  and  organi/ed  the  Balkan  League. 
Despite  the  desire  of  the  large  powers  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans,  the  League 
declared  war  on  Turkey  in  October,  1012,  and 
defeated  her  A  second  Balkan  war  followed  a 
dispute  over  the  division  of  the  spoils  Serbia, 
Greece,  and  Montenegro  combined  against  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania,  and  Turkey  sided  with 
them.  The  intervention  of  the  "great  powers 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  autonomous 
Albania  under  the  kingship  of  Prince  William 
of  Wied.  Germanv  and  Austria  Mere  keenly  dis- 
appointed as  a  res-nit  of  the  Balkan  wars  '  Tur- 
key had  been  practicallv  dnven  from  Europe, 
and  the  strengthening  o/  the  Balkan  states  and 
Russian  influence  in  the  peninsula  checked  the 
plans  of  Austria  to  reach  the  JEgean  Sea  at 
Saloniki.  Germany's  answer  to  hor  virtual  de- 
feat in  the  Balkans  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Army  Bill  of  1913,  which  added  130,000  men  and 
officers  to  the  peace  footing  of  the  army  Fiance 
replied  by  increasing  her  military  service  from 
two  to  three  years  Russia,  Aiistna-Hungaiy. 
and  even  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  caught 
the  contagious  arrny  fever  and  cither  increased 
the  peace  footing  of  their  aimies  01  spent  huge 
sums  in  further  military  preparations.  Ger- 
many constructed  strategic  railway*  leading  up 
to  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  Riibsia  projected 
construction  of  railways  that  would  facilitate 
mobilization  against  *  Germany.  A  veritable 
panic  was  created  in  the  spring  of  1914  by  the 
charges  and  countercharges  appearing  in  the 
press  of  the  various  interested  countries. 

Economic  Causes.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  occurred  in  Europe  a 
complete  transformation  of  industrial  conditions, 
known  as  the  industrial  revolution.  England  was 
the  first  country  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  change. 
In  time,  the  industrial  revolution  reached  other 
countries:  France  in  the  period  after  1830,  the 
United  States  in  the  period  after  the  Civil  War, 
and  Germany  after  1880.  The  great  industrial 
interests  in  these  countries  began  to  compete 
with  those  of  England  for  the  control  of  the 
markets  of  the  world.  England  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  vast  colonial  possessions 
which  might  serve  both  as  a  market  for  her 
manufactured  products  and  as  a  field  for  the 
investment  of  surplus  capital  in  the  development 
of  their  natural  resources.  France  and  the 
United  States,  to  a  lesser  degree,  also  enjoyed 
this  advantage.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  of  her  later  appearance  as  a  world 
power,  was  practically  without  colonial  posses- 
sions of  any  potential  power  She  felt  that  her 
industrial  development  was  being  hampered 
through  no  fault  of  her  own  but  simply  be- 
cause the  best  parts  of  the  world  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  others.  Despite  this  unfavorable 
position  in  colonial  affairs,  Germany  prospered 
commercially  and  industrially  to  a  marvelous 
degree.  By'  German  apologists  for  the  War, 
Great  Britain  was  bitterly  accused  of  envying 
German  prosperity  and  of  welcoming  the  War 
as  an  opportunity  to  crush  German  industrial 
and  comziK'U'ial  actmty.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany  was  accused  ot  waging  war  for  economic 
aggrandi/ement  Two  factois  worked  together 
to  weld  the  many  petty  German  states  into  a 


united  nation.  One  was  the  army  and  the  other 
the  industrial  capitalists.  After  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  these  two  groups  demanded  a 
protective  tariff.  The  army  class,  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  landholding  aristocrats,  de- 
manded a  high  tariff  on  farm  products  and 
a  protective  tariff  on  manufactured  articles. 
Both  groups  desired  to  stifle  competition  in  the 
home  market.  The  tariff  adopted  in  1879  had 
far-reaching  results.  It  led  to  distrust  on  the 

fart  of  Russia  and  Germany  for  each  other 
n  1904,  a  10-year  reciprocity  agreement  was 
signed,  whereby  each  country  made  certain  re- 
ductions in  its*  tariff  duties.  The  Russians  felt 
that  the  Germans  had  got  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain In  1914,  as  the  date  approached  for  the 
renewal  or  modification  of  the  treaty,  fear  was 
expressed  in  the  German  press  lest  Russia's 
impioved  army  would  enable  her  to  demand  more 
favorable  terms  In  this  fashion  the  desire  of 
each  nation  to  tax  foreign  imports  and  at  the 
same  time  to  obtain  free  admission  of  its  own 
products  into  foreign  countries  stimulated  mili- 
tarism and  provoked  war-like  sentiments  among 
the  powers.  The  United  Kingdom  adhered  to  its 
free  trade  policy  and  with  few  exceptions  ad- 
mitted the  products  of  all  lands  on  equal  foot- 
ing The  British  self-governing  colonies,  how- 
ever, had  adopted  protection. 

Whether  because  of  the  protective  tariff  uall 
or  because  of  other  causes,  the  business  interests 
of  the  Empire  prospered  mightily  By  11)12, 
British  foieign  commerce  excelled  the  German 
by  about  $1,300,000,000;  but  German  commerce 
had  trebled  itself  since  1883,  while  British  com- 
merce had  not  quite  doubled.  The  German  gov- 
ernment derived  rich  revenues  from  the  cus- 
toms duties  on  an  expanding  commerce,  and 
viewed  with  satisfaction  the  prodigious  increase 
in  wealth  and  population  (population  increased 
from  41,000,000  to  66,000,000  between  1871  and 
1912)  which  furnished  men  and  money  for  an 
ever-growing  army.  The  landowning  and  indus- 
trial classes  considered  the  army  a  protection 
and  insurance  for  their  interests.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  the  German  business  community 
was  dissatisfied.  The  German  merchant  marine, 
although  it  had  rapidly  expanded,  was  still  four 
times  outweighed  by  British  shipping.  Great 
Britain's  superiority  was  ascribed  to  her  earlier 
economic  development,  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
had  very  little  Atlantic  seacoast  and  to  the 
superiority  of  the  British  navy.  Germany, 
therefore,  set  herself  to  overcome  these  handi- 
caps. Undoubtedly  many  German  businessmen 
desired  the  overthrow  of  the  British  naval 
power  and  the  acquisition  of  an  Atlantic  sea- 
port such  as  Ostend  in  Belgium.  Desires  just 
as  strong  were  urging  Russia  on  to  Constanti- 
nople and  the  southern  Baltic,  Serbia  on  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  Austria-Hungary  on  to  Saloniki. 
In  the  carving  out  of  a  colonial  empire,  the 
interests  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes 
also  clashed  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  certain  groups  of  businessmen 
awoke  to  the  opportunities  which  the  vast  un- 
civilized areas  of  Africa  and  Oceania  offered 
for  the  sale  of  cheap  cotton  goods,  cheap  liquors, 
and  other  manufactures,  for  the  highly  remu- 
nerative investment  of  money  in  the  construction 
of  railways,  the  development  of  mines  and  the 
traffic  in  rubber,  ivory  and  oil.  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium,  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  oppor- 
tunity, acquired  control  of  the  Congo  region  in 
the  heart  of  Africa.  France  carved  out  a 
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mighty  colonial  empire,  and  Great  Britain  added 
to  hers.  Germany,  a  belated  arrival  in  the 
field,  was  permitted,  even  encouraged  by  the 
British  government,  to  acquire  territories  in 
Africa;  but  when  Germany  challenged  the 
French  in  Morocco  and  appeared  envious  of  the 
British  and  French  possessions,  the  prospect  of 
a  war  for  world  empire  began  to  fill  Europe 
with  uneasy  forebodings  Concession*  as  well  as 
colonies  were  contended  for  by  German,  French 
and  British  capitalists.  For  example,  when,  in 
1914,  Bulgaria,  in  return  for  a  loan,  arranged 
to  concede  to  German  capitalists  valuable  rail- 
way and  mining  privileges  in  Bulgaria,  a  rival 
bid  was  unsuccessfully  made  by  the  French. 
The  financing  of  the  Bagdad  railroad  occasioned 
considerable  rivalry  among  France,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  until  an  agreement  was  reached 
Each  nation  raised  an  envious  outcry  when  a 
competing  nation  secured  for  itself  some  new 
economic  plum.  In  1914,  German  interests 
maintained  that  they  were  being  outstripped  by 
the  other  powers;  that  the  English  were  greedily 
helping  themselves  to  the  oil  product  of  Persia 
and  striving  to  secure  the  oil  fields  of  Latin 
America;  that  the  French  capitalists  were  se- 
curing new  railway  contracts  in  China,  in  Rus- 
sia, and  in  Greece. 

Of  all  economic  interests  inimical  to  peace, 
the  most  dangerous  was  the  arms-manufacturing 
business.  In  Germany,  the  Krupps  were  ac- 
cused of  stirring  up  hostility  between  France 
and  Germany  in  order  to  obtain  larger  orders 
for  arms.  Every  army  bill,  evoiy  dreadnought, 
meant  profits  tor  the  uiniaiiient  films  The 
Balkan  \vnis  weie  fought  \\ith  weapons  forged 
in  Germany  and  France  Knglish  linns — Aim- 
strong  and  Viokers  and  \\lntworth — weie  en- 
gaged to  build  an  ordnance  faetoiy  in  Russia 
and  to  construct  battleships  for  Spain,  for  Bra- 
zil, for  Turkey  For  the  armament  manufac- 
turers of  all  nations,  the  War  was  a  golden 
opportunity. 

Finally  a  word  may  be  added  regarding  the 
banking 'interests  and  the  War.  The  panic  and 
consternation  in  financial  circles  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  have  been  cited  as  conclusive  proof 
that  capital  did  not  want  the  War.  While 
there  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  this  reason- 
ing, the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in 
panics  large  fortunes  are  won  as  well  as  lost. 
The  huge  war  loans,  moreover,  offered  unexam- 
pled opportunities  for  financial  speculation. 

OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WAR  AND  NEUTRAL  NATIONS 

The  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  on  June  28,  1914,  was  followed,  on 
.July  23,  by  the  presentation  of  a  note  to  Serbia 
by  Count  Berchtold,  the  Austro-Ilungarian  For- 
eign Minister.  The  note  began  by  recalling  the 
declaiation  made  by  Serbia  on  Mar.  31,  1909, 
wherein  Serbia  recognized  the  fait  accotnph  le- 
garding  Bosnia  and  agreed  to  renounce  any  at- 
titude of  protest  or  opposition  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  to  Austria.  The  Austrian  note 
then  went  on  to  complain  that  Serbia  had  not 
lived  up  to  this  undertaking,  and  had  made  it 
necessary  for  Austria  to  take  action  to  pro- 
tect herself  against  the  Pan-Serbian  propaganda. 
Austria  insisted  that  Serbia  should  make  an 
official  and  public  condemnation  of  this  propa- 
ganda and  express  regret  at  its  consequences. 
The  note  then  submitted  10  specific  demands  and 
required  an  answer  from  Serbia  within  48  hours 
of  the  presentation  of  the  note.  These  demands 


required  that  Serbia  should  suppress  every  pub- 
lication that  excited  hatred  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy ;  that  the  Serbian  government  dissolve 
certain  societies  accused  of  fomenting  the  propa- 
ganda hostile  to  Austria,  that  teachers  guilty 
of  instigating  hatred  of  Austria  be  dismissed  and 
that  objectionable  matter  in  the  textbooks  be 
eliminated;  that  Serbia  dismiss  from  her  army 
and  governmental  employ  all  officers  and  offi- 
cials found  taking  part  in  the  propaganda;  that 
Serbia  accept  the  collaboration  of  agents  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  government  in  suppression  of 
the  subversive  movement  against  Austria,  that 
Austro-TIungarian  representatives  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  investigation  of  persons 
in  Serbia  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder 
of  the  Archduke;  that  Serbia  take  action  against 
two  specified  officials  who  were  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  crime  at  Serajevo;  that  Serbia 
take  effective  measures  to  stop  the  smuggling 
of  arms  and  ammunition  across  her  bor- 
der; and,  finally,  that  Serbia  give  explanation 
of  the  expressions  of  hostility  toward  Austria- 
Hungary  on  the  part  of  certain  high  Serbian 
officials. 

The  publication  of  this  note  immediately 
aroused  great  apprehension  in  the  chancellories 
of  the  European  powers  It  was  clear  that 
Europe  was  confronted  by  another  serious 
crisis.  The  first  move  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the 
British  Foreign  Minister,  was  to  urge  on  Aus- 
tria-Hungary the  necessity  of  extending  the  time 
limit  of  the  ultimatum.  M.  Sazonov,  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister,  strongly  suppoited  him 
in  this  Austria  flatly  refused  any  extension  of 
time  and  they  then  turned  their  efforts  toward 
the  persuasion  of  Serbia  to  accept,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  demands  made  by  Austria. 

The  Serbian  Beply.  The  Serbian  reply  was 
handed  to  the  Austrian  minister  on  July  25, 
only  two  minutes  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit.  Most  of  the  Austrian  demands  were 
granted  with  slight  verbal  changes.  There  were 
two  points,  however,  with  which  Serbia  did  not 
comply:  (1)  To  the  demand  that  Scibia  ac- 
cept the  collaboration  of  agents  of  the  Austrian 
government  in  the  suppression  of  the  subversive 
movement  directed  against  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  Serbia  replied 
that  she  did  not  understand  exactly  the  meaning 
of  the  demand  but  that  she  was  ready  to  accept 
such  collaboration  as  should  conform  to  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  ciiminal 
procedure.  (The  Austrian  rejoinder  stated  that 
it  was  not  a  question  of  international  law  but  of 
the  exercise  of  police  powers  which  could  be  set- 
tled by  agreement  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned.) (2)  The  demand  made  by  Austria 
that  Austrian  officials  be  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  investigation  relating  to  the  judicial  pio- 
ceeding  in  Serbia  against  persons  involved  in 
the  Serajevo  crime,  the  Serbian  government 
would  not  concede,  on  the  ground  that  such  ac- 
tion would  violate  the  Serbian  constitution. 
(The  Austrian  rejoinder  accused  the  Serbian 
government  of  deliberately  misrepresenting  the 
Austrian  demand,  which  contemplated  simply  a 
participation  in  the  preliminary  investigation 
to  the  judicial  proceedings.)  Finally,  the 
Serbian  government  agreed,  in  case  the  Aus, 
trian  government  should  find  the  reply  un- 
satisfactory, to  submit  the  disputed  questions 
to  The  Hague  tribunal  or  the  Great  Powers  for 
decision  Austria  considered  Serbia's  reply  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory.  This  meant  war  unless 
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some   unforeseen    action   of   the   Great   Powers 
checked  it. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  to  Vienna  stated  on 
July  24  that  "any  action  taken  by  Austria  to 
humiliate  Serbia  could  not  leave  Russia  indif- 
ferent." Russia  felt  that  the  crushing  of  Ser- 
bia would  reduce  her  to  a  vassal  state  of  Aus- 
tria, and  that  this  would  imperil  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Balkans.  In  view  of  this  situa- 
tion the  "Russian  Foreign  Minister  stated  that 
Russia  would  mobilize  against  Austria  on  the 
day  that  the  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Serbian 
frontier  This  determined  attitude  rendered 
futile  any  efforts  the  other  powers  might  make 
to  localize  the  struggle.  Germany's  position  was 
fairly  well  defined  by  repeated  statements  that 
it  was  Austria's  affair  but,  if  any  other  power 
interfered,  her  interests  were  vitally  affected. 
On  July  20,  Sir  Edward  Grey  suggested  a  con- 
ference of  the  representatives  of  the  four  powers, 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  an  issue  which  would  pre- 
vent complications  between  Austria  and  Russia. 
To  this  suggestion  France  and  Italy  agreed; 
Germany,  however,  declined  to  fall  in  with  this 
plan  The  Gciman  Foreign  Minister  stated  that 
"a  conference  such  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  suggested 
would  amount  to  a  court  of  arbitration  and 
could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  called  together  ex- 
cept at  tho  request  of  Austria  and  Russia,"  and 
furthermoie,  that  ho  did  not  think  it  (the 
conference)  would  be  effective,  because  such  a 
conference  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  had  the 
appearance  of  an  Areopagus  consisting  of  two 
powers  of  each  group  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
the  two  remaining  powers. 

Direct  negotiations  between  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria were  unsuccessful,  Austria  refusing  to  con- 
sider a  modification  of  her  ultimatum  to  Ser- 
bia. Further  efforts  on  the  part  of  England  to 
have  Germany  propose  some  formula  which 
would  be  acceptable  proved  unavailing,  and  on 
July  28,  1914,  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  Austria  appears 
explicable  on  one  of  two  grounds.  Either  she 
was  convinced  that  Russia  was  bluffing  and 
would  back  down,  as  she  did  in  1908,  or  else 
Austria  was  prepared,  deliberately,  to  precipi- 
tate a  European  war. 

Germany  and  Bussia.  Russia  had  continu- 
ously maintained  that  the  fate  of  Serbia  was 
of  great  concern  to  herself,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
Serbian  note  she  declared  partial  mobilization 
against  Austria.  These  military  preparations 
caused  frantic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  various 
governments  to  prevent  a  general  European  con- 
flagration On  July  29,  Sir  Edward  Grey  urged 
that  "the  German  government  should  suggest 
any  method  by  which  the  influence  of  the  lour 
powers  could  be  used  to  prevent  war  between 
Austria  and  Russia."  Italy  and  France  agreed. 
Germany  agreed  to  the  extent  of  urging  Aus- 
tria to  renew  her  negotiations  with  Russia. 
At  the  same  time,  Russia  was  to  prepare  a 
formula  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  herself. 
This  was  done,  but  it  was  entirely  unsatisfactory 
to  Austria  and  Germany.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
brought  additional  pressure  to  bear  upon  Ger- 
many. Germany,  on  her  part,  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  Austria  to  agree  to  discuss  with  Rus- 
sia the  terms  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum,  and 
at  the  last  moment,  on  July  31,  Austria 
agreed  to  do  so.  Tbis  slender  hope  of  avoid- 
ing a  world-wide  catastrophe  was  nullified  by 
the  demand  made  by  Germany  that  Bussia 


should  cease  her  military1  preparations  and 
demobilize  her  army.  Russia  made  no  reply  to 
this  ultimatum  and  at  5  P.M.  on  August  1,  the 
Russian  government  was  notified  that  Germany 
considered  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the 
two  countries. 

Germany  and  France.  At  the  same  time 
that  Germany  presented  the  ultimatum  to  Rus- 
sia, a  communication  was  sent  to  France  in- 
forming her  of  Germany's  action  and  asking 
what  attitude  France  would  take  in  the  event 
of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia.  An  an- 
swer was  demanded  within  18  hours.  To  this 
demand  the  French  Premier  replied  on  August 
1  that  "France  would  take  such  action  as  her 
interests  might  require  "  Despite  this  unsatis- 
factory answer  the  German  Ambassador  did 
not  leave  Paris  until  August  3.  In  the  mean- 
time, charges  and  countercharges  were  made 
by  the  French  and  German  authorities  that 
warlike  moves  had  been  made  on  the  frontier. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany.  From  the 
first  it  was  evident  that  the  question  of  Eng- 
land's attitude  in  the  face  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean crisis  was  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
Russia  and  France  continually  urged  upon  her 
the  necessity  of  coming  out  definitely  and  stating 
that  she  would  firmly  support  her  allies.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  refused  to  do  this,  arguing  that 
he  could  accomplish  more  as  a  mediator.  Ger- 
many fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing Great  Britain  neutral  if  possible  The  Ger- 
man Chancellor  requested  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  formulate  conditions  on  which  Great  Brit- 
ain would  remain  neutral.  This  was  declined 
with  the  statement,  "We  must  keep  our  hands 
free."  The  British  government,  theiefore,  up  to 
the  very  last  day  of  European  peace,  refused 
either  to  bind  herself  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
France  and  Russia  or  to  remain  neutral.  Great 
Britain's  complete  entrance  into  the  war  camo 
about  as  a  result  of  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  although  partial  intervention  was 
brought  about  when,  on  August  2,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  informed  the  French  government  that  the 
British  fleet  would  protect  the  northern  coast 
of  France  from  any  attack  by  the  German 
fleet.  On  July  31,  Grey  telegraphed  the  Brit- 
ish ambassadors  at  Paris  and  Berlin  to  request 
the  French  and  German  governments  to  state 
whether  they  were  prepared  to  respect  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  so  long  as  no  other  power 
violated  it.  France  replied  affirmatively  but 
Germany  evaded  a  direct  answer  On  August 
2,  the  German  Minister  presented  to  the  Bel- 
gian Foreign  Minister  un  ultimatum  which  stated 
that  Germany  had  "reliable  information  .  .  . 
of  the  intention  of  France  to  inarch  through 
Belgian  territory,"  that  it  was  "an  imperative 
duty  for  the  preservation  of  Germany  to  forestall 
this  attack."  Germany  agreed  to  evacuate  Bel- 
gian territory  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over 
and  to  indemnify  Belgium  for  all  damages  if 
she  would  maintain  an  attitude  of  "friendly 
neutrality."  In  case  of  refusal,  Germany  stated, 
Belgium  would  be  considered  as  an  enemy  and 
the  question  would  be  left  "to  a  decision  of 
arms "  Belgium  refused  and  called  upon  the 
signatories  of  the  Treatjr  of  1839  to  carry  out 
the  guarantee  of  Belgian  neutrality.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  request,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on 
Aug.  4,  1914,  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany 
demanding  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  request 
that  Belgian  neutrality  be  respected  and  re- 
quiring an  answer  by  midnight  of  the  same  day. 
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Upon  Germany's  refusal  to  give  such  a  guaran- 
tee, Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany. 
Despite  Germany's  efforts  to  justify  the  invasion 
of  Belgium  on  other  grounds,  to  the  impartial 
observer  it  would  appear  that  Germany's  justi- 
fication must  rest  entirely  on  the  ground  of 
military  necessity.  Notes  taken  hy  the  German 
Amhassador  to  London  during  this  period,  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  were  published  in  1018  and  caused 
a  seimation  hy  their  revelation  of  the  friendly 
attitude  of  England  and  her  desire  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  period  preceding  the  War.  His 
Heading  for  the  Abyss  wan  published  in  London 
shortly  after  Lichnowsky's  death  in  1928. 

Italy's  Position.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
War,  Italy  found  herself  in  a  most  trying  posi- 
tion. To  Germany  and  Austria  she  was  hound 
by  the  defensive  treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Her  position  as  a  member  of  this  alliance  had, 
from  the  beginning,  been  unnatural,  largelv  be- 
cause of  her  aspirations  in  Trieste,  the  Tren- 
tino  and  the  Balkans  In  practically  all  the 
crises  of  the  twentieth  century,  Italy  stood  aloof 
from  her  allies.  When  war  broke  out  in  1014, 
Italy  declared  that  she  would  remain  neutral. 
During  the  next  10  months  a  struggle  went  on 
throughout  the  entire  country  between  the  neu- 
tralists and  the  interventionists.  Despite  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Austria  to 
satisfy  Italy's  demands  on  the  Adriatic,  Italy 
declared  war  against  her  former  allies  on  May 
24,  1015.  See  "ITALY,  History. 

Japan's  Position.  Japan's  entrance  into  the 
War  was  due  to  her  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  This  treaty  (1002)  largely  came 
about  as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Chinese-Japanese  War  at  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many, France  and  Russia  Actuated  by  motives 
of  revenge  for  tbis  humiliation  as  well  as  by 
a  determination  to  carry  out  her  obligations 
to  Great  Britain,  Japan  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many on  Aug  23,  1014.  See  JAPAN,  History. 

Turkey.  Germanic  influence  had  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
been  predominant  in  Turkey.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  Turkish  sympathies  should  he 
with  the  Teutonic  allies  Turkey  hesitated,  at 
first,  to  make  common  cause  with  Germany, 
because  of  her  exposed  position  and  the  fact 
that  the  two  Balkan  wars  had  left  her  ex- 
hausted, but  events  soon  forced  her  to  show  her 
hand,  and  when,  on  October  20,  the  Breslau,  a 
German  warship  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
Turkish  waters,  bombarded  the  Russian  Black 
Sea  port  of  Theodosia,  Russia  broke  off  diplo- 
matic relations.  This  action  was  followed  by 
France  and  England's  declaring  war  on  Tuikey 
on  Nov.  5,  1014.  See  TURKEY,  History 

Balkan  States.  Serbia  and  Montenegro  were 
involved  in  the  War  from  the  first,  the  latter 
corning  to  the  aid  of  the  former  within  two 
weeks  after  Austria's  declaration  of  war.  The 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente  were 
keenly  desirous  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  Bul- 
garia, Greece  and  Rumania.  In  October,  1015, 
Bulgaria  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Teutonic 
Allies,  frankly  stating  that  the  proposals  made 
by  them  were  more  alluring  than  others  and 
expressing  the  belief  that  they  were  going  to 
win  the  war.  (See  BULGARIA,  History )  In 
Greece,  conflicting  influences  and  interests  com- 
plicated the  situation.  The  King  (Constan- 
tine)  was  pro-German,  while  the  Premier,  Veni- 
zelos,  was  pro-Ally.  The  King  was  strong 
enough,  in  the  beginning,  to  thwart  the  attempts 
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of  the  Entente  to  have  Greece  enter  the  War  on 
the  Allied  side  In  June,  1017,  be  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  and  turn  the  government  over  to 
his  second  son,  Alexander.  Shortly  after  this 
(July  2)  the  Greek  government  declared  war 
against  Bulgaria  and  Germany.  For  the  rapid- 
ly changing  vicissitudes  of  tbe  Greek  govern- 
ment during  this  period  see  GREECE,  History 
In  Rumania  the  situation  was  very  similar  to 
that  in  Bulgaria.  The  reigning  hoime  was  pro- 
German  while  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
pro-French  and  Italian  The  Premier,  Bra- 
tianu,  advocated  a  policy  of  waiting,  with  the 
intention  of  entering  the  war  at  the  proper 
time,  when  the  greatest  reward  could  be  obtained 
by  the  least  fighting.  This  policy  was  contin- 
ued until  Apr  28,  1010,  when  the  Rumanian 
Minister  at  Vienna  presented  a  note  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  which  said 
that  Rumania  considered  herself  at  war  with 
Austria-Hungary  since  0  o'cloek  the  previous 
evening.  See  RUMANIA,  History. 

Portugal.  Portugal  was  bound  by  a  treaty 
of  alliance  -with  Great  Britain,  and,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War,  said  she  was  willing  to 
live  up  to  her  obligations  whenever  Great  Brit- 
ain saw  fit.  In  February,  10 Hi,  she  sei/ed  some 
German  vessels  in  her  harbors,  and  on  Mar  8, 
1016,  Germany  declared  war  on  her,  giving  this 
seizure  as  the  cause  See  PORTUGAL,  History. 

The  United  States.  As  the  laigest  and  most 
important  of  the  neutral  powers  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War,  the  United  States  was  sure  to  be 
vitally  aflccted.  As  the  champion  of  smaller 
neutral  nations  and  as  the  source  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  war  supplies,  it  was  only  natinal  that 
the  attempt  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  was 
a  trying  one.  The  problem  was  made*  more 
difficult  by  the  attitude  of  groups  of  persons 
in  this  country  whose  sympathies  were  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents  in  Europe. 
From  time  to  time,  the  American  goveininent 
was  involved  in  important  discussions  witb  the 
European  powers  The  more  important  of  these 
weie,  Blockade  and  Neutral  Trade,  Interference 
with  Mail,  the  Sinking  of  the  J,nsitama,  the 
Mexico  Note,  and  Submarine  Warfare  and  the 
War  Zone.  Chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
troversy with  Germany  over  this  last  subject, 
the  United  States  declared  war  against  her  on 
Apr  6,  1017  Shortly  after  the  United  States 
declared  war,  the  following  states  either  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  or  declared 
war  on  her:  Cuba,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Haiti,  Brazil,  Li- 
beria, Siam  and  China  (qqv).  For  the  re- 
lations to  the  war'  of  countries  not  mentioned 
in  this  section,  see  section  History,  in  the 
articles  treating  those  countries  ""  For  con- 
venience, the  following  dates  for  the  declara- 
tions of  war  are  given  • 
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Austria   against    Serbia — July   28,    1914. 
Austria    against    Russia — Aug     6,    1914. 
Austria    against    Montenegro — Aug     9,    1914. 
Austria    against    Japan — Aug     27     1914 
—Austria  against   Belgium — Aug    28,   1914. 
Bulgaria    against    Serbia — Oct     14,     1915. 
Germany  against   Russia — Aug    1,   1914. 
•Germany  against  France — Aug   8,  1914. 
Germany  against  Belgium — Aug    4,   1914. 
G*wn*ny   agninst    Portugal — Mar    9,    1916 
(*«raMHiy   against   Rumania — Sept     14,    1916. 
Turkey   against   the  Allies — Nov    23,    1911. 
Turkey  against  Rumania — Aug.  29,   1910. 

ENTENTE     ALLIES 

Brazil  against  Germany — Oct.  26,   1917. 

China  against  Austria  and  Germany — Aug.  14,   1917* 
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-€osta  Rica  against  Germany— May  24,  1018. 
Cuba  against  Germany — Apr    7,   1917. 
France  against  Germany — Aug    3,   1914. 
Pfance  against  Austria — Aug    13,   1914. 
France  against   Turkey — Nov    5,    1914 
Vvaoce   ngamst   Bulgaria — Oct     16,    1915. 
Gtitat  Britain   against   Germany — Aug    4,   1914. 
Gveat  Britain  against  Austria — Aug    13,   1914. 
Great    Britain    against   Turkey — Nov     5,    1914 
Great  Britain  against  Bulgaria — Oct.  15,   1914. 
Greece  (provisional  govturiment)  against  Germany  and 

Bulgann— Nov    28,    1910 
Greece  (Alexander's  government)  against  Germany  and 

Bulgana — July  2,   1917 

Guatemala   against  Germany — Apr    23,    1918. 
Haifc   againrt  Germany — luly  15,   1918 
Honduras    against    Germany — Julv    19,    1918. 
Italy    against    Austria — May    24,    1915 
Italy    against   Tuikey — Aug    21,    1915. 
Italy    against    Bulgaria — Oct.    19,    1915. 
liaiy-  against   Germany — Aug     28,    1916 
^Jjrfmn  against  Germany — Aug    23,  1914 
^LHieiia   against   Germany — Aug    4,    1917 
" Montenegro   against   Germany — Aug    9,   1914. 
Nicaragua  against  Germany — May  7.  1918 
Panama    against    Germany — Apr.    7,    1917 
Panama   agnmst   Austria — Dec.   10,    1917 
Portugal  against  Germany — Nov    28,   1914. 

(Passed    resolutions    authorizing    military    interven- 
,     tion  as  treaty  all>   of  Great  Britain  ) 
Portugal  against   Germnny — May   19,    1915 

(Military   aid   granted  ) 
Rumania  against  Austria — Aug    27.    1916 

(Allies   of   Austria   also   considered   it   4   declaration 

against  them  ) 

jRtissia  against  Turkey — Nov    3,   1914 
ItuRRia  againht  Bulgaria — Oct.  19,  1915. 
Bmn   Marino  against   Austria — May  24,    1915. 
Serbia   against   Germany — Aug    6,    1914. 
Serbia  agiun*t  Turkey — Dec    2,  1914 
Serbia  agninikt  Bulgaria — Oct.   19,    1915 
Siain    against   Germany    and   Austria — July   22,    1917 
The   Hcdjtu    (Arabia)    against   Central    Powers — June 

9.    19J6 

United  States  against  Germany — Apr    6,  1917. 
United  States  ngamst  Austria — Dec    7    1917. 

Later  Evidence  Concerning  the  Outbreak 
of  the  War-  The  ovei  throw  of  the  governments 
of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary,  and 
the  seizure  of  documents  from  the  archives  of 
Belgium  by  the  invading  Germans,  gave  many 
important  documents  to  a  waiting  world  long  be- 
fore they  would  have  appeared  111  the  course  of 
normal  events.  Added  to  these  have  been  numer- 
ous memoirs  and  autobiographies  which  are,  of 
course,  of  relative  value  only,  hut  yet  shed  some 
light  on  the  diplomatic  exchanges  just  preceding 
the  world  conflagration  When  the  archhes  of 
Fiance,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States  are  made  public  in  their  entirety,  a  true 
hihtoiy  of  the  month  or  so  preceding  the  War 
may  be  written 

Various  interpretations  have  been  placed  upon 
these  later  documents,  although  it  is  generally 
agieed  that  they  do  not  alter  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  War.  Aceoiding  to  the  "levision- 
ist"  school,  led  by  Professors  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
and  Sidney  B  Fay,  these  documents  render  un- 
tenable the  dictum  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  that 
Germany  and  her  allies  weie  solely  responsible 
for  the*  outbreak  of  the  struggle  The  other 
school,  which  includes  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons, 
contends  that  they  do  not  absolve  Germany  and 
Austlia  of  responsibility  for  precipitating  the 
War  Professor  Barnes  assessed  the  blame  in  a 
graduated  manner  upon  the  following  countries: 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  England 
He  completely  exonerated  Belgium,  held  that 
Italy  was  onlv  slightly  responsible,  and  asserted 
that  the  United  States  was  duped  into  entering 
a  struggle  concerning  which  she  knew  little,  if 
anything  Professor  Fay,  in  The  Origins  of  the 
World  War  (2  vola  ,  1028),  held  that  while  none 
of  the  Poweis  wanted  a  European  war,  all  were 
responsible  for  its  outbreak  to  a  greater  or  less 
degiee,  and  that  the  documents  made  public 
since  the  Peace  Conference  have  effectively  re- 


pudiated the  "war  guilt"  clause  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  He  found  it  impossible,  however,  to  fix  a 
mathematical  responsibility,  as  Professor  Barnes 
attempted  to  do  In  1027-28  three  volumes  of  a 
ten-volume  series  of  British  Documents  on  the 
Origins  of  the  War,  JHU8-1914,  were  published  in 
London  under  the  editorship  of  the  historians, 
George  Peabody  Gooch  and  Harold  Tern  per  Icy. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

General  Considerations.  The  War  that 
broke  out  in  July,  1914,  involved  three  con- 
tinents and  the  seven  seas.  Beginning  with  the 
declaration  of  war  on  Serbia  by  the  Austio- 
Hungarian  Empire,  in  a  few  days  it  spread  to 
involve  Germany,  France  and  Russia.  With 
the  announced  invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  Gei- 
man  armies,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  took 
up  arms.  Military  operations  began  on  three 
European  fronts—the  Western  or  Franco-Bel- 
gian, the  Eastern  or  Russian,  and  the  Southern 
or  Serbian.  Turkey  next  entered  the  War  to- 
ward the  close  of  1914.  In  May,  1915,  Italy 
joined  the  Allies  and  a  new  front  of  operations 
opened  on  the  Austro-Italian  frontier.  In  No- 
\ember  of  that  year  Bulgaiia  joined  the  Central 
Powers,  the  Serbians  were  driven  from  their 
country  and  a  new  front  of  operations  was  es- 
tablished on  the  Greek  frontier  north  of  Salon- 
iki.  In  August,  1916,  Rumania  joined  the  Al- 
lies and  a  new  front  was  established  on  the 
Rumano-Hungaiian-Bulgarian  frontier.  The  con- 
quest of  the  German  colonies  in  China,  South 
Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  began  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  War  In  1916,  Portugal 
joined  the  Allies  and  sent  a  corps  to  the  West- 
em  front  In  1917,  Greece  and  the  United 
.States  joined  the  Allies,  the  troops  of  the  for- 
mer being  employed  on  the  Salonikan  front  and 
those  of  the  latter  mainly  on  the  Western  front 

In  this  War,  every  known  resource  of  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  was  drawn  upon,  old  and  for- 
gotten methods  of  warfare  were  bi ought  into 
play  side  by  side  with  the  most  powerful  modern 
artillery,  while  aeronautics  and  poisonous  gases 
for  the  first  time  had  occasion  to  show  their 
worth  The  edifice  of  international  law  so 
painfully  built  up  after  centuries  of  struggle 
was  toppled  over  as  a  thing  of  no  account 
Again  it  was  demonstrated  that,  in  a  long  war, 
the  side  with  appreciatively  greater  resources 
in  men  and  materials  of  war  will  win  if  the 
people,  their  governments  and  military  comman- 
ders have  sufficient  courage  to  endure  temporary 
defeats  and  discouragements. 

In  the  space  available,  nothing  but  a  state- 
ment of  the  principal  facts  can  be  attempted, 
but  the  nature  of  the  struggle  on  the  Western 
front  calls  for  a  word  or  two  When  both  forces 
simultaneously  reached  the  Channel  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  there  began  a  siege  over 
the  whole  front  that  ga\u  the  struggle  in  this 
theatre  a  character  unique  in  military  history. 
At  certain  places  in  the  "line,"  32  or  more 
parallel  lines  of  German  trenches  were  con- 
structed Similar  defenses  existed  on  the  Al- 
lied side.  Frontal  attacks  became  a  necessity 
since  flanks  there  were  none,  and  yet  these  at- 
tacks for  years  proved  failures  because  the  ex- 
periences gained  under  the  new  conditions  had 
not  as  yet  led  to  such  disposition  of  resources 
as  would  carry  them  to  a  decision  The  most 
desperate  efforts  were  made  first  by  one  side 
and  then  by  the  other  to  raise  the  siege,  so  to 
speak,  by  a  concentration  at  some  selected 
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point  and  thus  break  through  to  open  warfare 
and  end  a  situation  that1  only  a  few  years  before 
would  have  seemed  intolerable.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  summer  of  1918,  after  the  Germans  had 
made  their  last  and  greatest  attempt  and  the 
Allies  had  been  reinforced  by  the  American 
troops,  that  a  break-through  was  effected  and 
the  War  brought  to  a  close.  On  some  of  the 
other  fronts,  the  phenomena  of  what  might  be 
called  old  fashioned  warfare  were  more  or  less 
produced  but  in  general  there  was  a  marked 
tendency  to  approximate  to  the  conditions  on 
the  Western  front. 

A  rnurked  feature  of  this  War  was  the  so- 
called  mobilization  of  industries.  So  great  was 
the  draft  made  on  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  countries  involved  that  the  struggle,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  mav  be  said  to  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  competition,  each  side 
striving  to  outstrip  the  other  in  supplies  and 
munitions. 

General  Strategy.  In  a  description  of  a 
war  in  which  many  fronts  are  involved,  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  the  operations  on  each  front 
separately;  but  as  these  were  parts  of  a  general 
whole  and  as  all  were  more  or  less  related,  it 
seems  best  to  preface  these  descriptions  by  a 
short  description  of  the  operations  as  related 
to  each  other  in  time  and  in  strategy. 

Plans  for  a  possible  war  between  the  Triple 
and  Double  Alliances  were  prepared  long  before 
the  \\  ar  by  the  coordinating  staffs  of  the  ar- 
mies These  plans  were  revised  from  year  to 
year  to  conform  to  new  conditions.  On  both 
sides  the  plans  contemplated  offensive  cam- 
paigns. That  of  the  Triple  Alliance  provided 
for  an  invasion  of  France  in  which  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  German  forces  were  to  be  em- 
ployed, assisted  by  corps  of  the  Italian  army 
not  roquned  for  tlie  defense  of  the  Franco-Ital- 
ian frontier.  A  email  fi  action  of  the  German 
arrny  \uth  the  entire  Austro-IIunganan  army 
was  to  be  employed  on  the  Russian  frontier. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  delay  that  would  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  frontal  attack  on  the  French 
fiontier  fortresses  that  formed  two  strong  bar- 
riers, Verdmi-Toul  and  Epinal-Belfort,  it  was 
proposed  to  make  the  main  thrust  to  the  north 
through  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  and  force  the 
French  to  fight  in  the  open  country  which  forms 
the  basins  of  the  Oise,  Marne  and  Seine  rivers 
and  their  tributaries  It  was  assumed  that  the 
French,  at  the  beginning  of  operations,  would 
invade  Lorraine  from  Epinal  and  Toul,  a  line 
along  that  frontier  was  therefore  selected  to 
be  organized  for  defense  and  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
mnn  force  in  the  west  was  assigned  to  its  de- 
fense. It  was  thought  that  this  French  force 
would  soon  be  withdrawn  to  meet  the  attack 
from  the  north  The  invasion  of  Belgium 
would  probably  cause  Belgium  and  Great  Brit- 
ain to  declare  war,  but  the  Belgian  army  was 
not  a  strong  one  and  Great  Britain  had  only 
a  small  force  that  could  be  used  in  the  first 
operations.  It  was  hoped  that  in  France  such 
a  decisive  victory  would  be  won  as  would  com- 
pel France  to  sue  for  peace,  in  which  case  it 
was  thought  that  the  war  would  end.  Should 
Russia  continue  the  war,  practically  the  whole 
German  army  would  be  available  on  that  front. 
In  August,  1014,  however,  it  was  known  that 
Italy  would  not  take  part  in  the  operations 
and  Austria  was  already  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Serbia,  and  could  not  at  once  employ  her  whole 
army  against  Russia.  Confident  that  their 


plans  for  a  decision  in  the  west  could  be  secured 
before  Russia  could  appear  in  force  in  the  east, 
the  Germans  declared  war.  It  was  not  many 
days  after  the  beginning  of  operations  that  the 
Germans  realized  that  opeiations  were  not  go- 
ing as  anticipated,  in  spite  of  their  first  vic- 
toiies,  and  that  their  flanking  operations  on 
both  flanks  had  failed.  Their  western  armies 
were  weakened,  ( 1 )  by  the  necessity  of  detach- 
ing troops  to  watch  the  Belgian  army,  which 
had 'wisely  avoided  risks  in  the  open  field  and 
retired  to  the  fortress  of  Antweip,  ready  to  at- 
tack the  German  com  muni  cat  ions;  (2)  by  the 
necessity  of  detaching  troops  to  invest  a  num- 
ber of  French  fortifications  which  with  their 
garrisons  were  left  in  their  rear,  and  (3)  by 
the  necessity  of  sending  troops  from  the  West 
front  to  East  Prussia  where  the  Russians  had 
invaded  that  province  sooner  than  had  been  ex- 
pected The  German  plan  was  completely  shat- 
teied  by  the  unexpected  battle  of  the  Marne. 
From  then  to  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Geimans 
made  a  number  of  attempts  to  outflank  the 
French  line,  but  without  success;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  two  armies  lay  behind 
intrenched  lines  extending  from  the  Channel  to 
Switzeiland  and  open  warfare  was  no  longer 
possible  for  either  side  until  the  opposing  line 
was  penetrated  on  a  very  wide  front. 

The  Franco- Russian  plan  proposed  a  simul- 
taneous advance  of  the  entire  French  army  in 
the  west  and  the  Russian  in  the  east  to  compel 
the  Germans  to  divide  their  army  into  fractions 
each  of  which  would  lie  smaller  than  the  Allied 
army  opposing  it  Long  before  the  War,  it  had 
been  noticed  that  the  Germans  were  building 
detraining  stations  along  the  Belgian  frontier. 
This  indicated  a  German  movement  through 
Belgium,  though  it  might  be  only  a  ruse  After 
the  formation  of  the  Triple  Entente,  in  view  of 
a  possible  German  movement  through  Belgium 
which  would  probably  cause  Great  Britain  to 
declare  war,  the  coordinating  staffs  of  France, 
Belgium  and  Great  Britain  made  plans  to  meet 
this  situation  However,  the  French  military 
authorities  could  not  count  on  the  German  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  since  it  was  possible  that 
the  Germans  would  advance  directly  over  the 
Franco-German  frontier  Their  plan  was, 
therefore,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  move 
their  troops  to  the  Franco-German  frontier  but 
also  to  provide  an  alternative  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  caused  by  the  German  in- 
vasion of  Belgium.  The  shifting  of  troops  to 
meet  the  invasion  of  Belgium  would  necessarily 
delay  the  French  offensive  but  it  would  be  com- 
pensated for  by  its  leinforcement  by  the  Belgian 
and  British  armies.  There  was  much  discus- 
sion in  France  of  this  German  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium, and  opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether 
the  Germans  would  advance  through  southern 
Belgium  only,  avoiding  the  fortresses  of  Lic"ge 
and  Xainur,  or  adxance  across  the  Meuse  also 
on  either  side  of  Lie*ge  and  attack  the  two  for- 
tresses. The  French  plans  contemplated  only 
an  advance  thiough  southern  Belgium  and 
trusted  that  the  two  fortresses  would  hold  out 
long  enough  to  permit  the  French  and  British 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Belgian  army. 
In  any  case,  the  Belgian  army  was  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  capture  in  the  open  field  and  take  ref- 
uge in  the  fortress  of  Antwerp. 

The  Germans  announced  their  intention  of 
moving  through  Belgium  immediately  after  de- 
claring war  on  France  and  two  days  later  were 
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at  war  also  with  Great  Britain  and  Belgium. 
The  French  troops,  therefore,  were  deployed 
along  the  frontier,  according  to  the  second  plan 
As  soon  as  the  troops  were  in  position  the 
French  offensive  began  along  the  entire  front 
but  was  shattered  on  the  entire  line  except  in 
upper  Alnace,  which  was  an  unimportant  front. 
The  Belgian  army  took  refuge  in  Antwerp  and 
the  British  and  French  began  a  retreat  from 
Belgium  across  the  frontier  in  order  to  permit 
troops  to  he  withdrawn  from  the  French  right, 
which  was  stronu,  to  the  left,  which  was  weak, 
in  order  to  resume  the  offensive  This  favor- 
able opportunity  for  resuming  the  offensive 
along  the  entire  front  did  not  occur  until  the 
armies  weie  youth  of  the  Afarne  with  the  flanks 
resting  on  the  fort! esses  of  Verdun  and  Paris, 
when  the  battle  of  the  Marne  took  place  and  the 
German  armies  were  compelled  to  retreat  At 
firht  it  was  believed  that  the  German  armies 
would  retire  to  the  frontier  but  in  a  few  days 
it  was  found  that  they  had  taken  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  Aisrie,  which  was  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Meusc  north  of  Verdun  and  could 
not  be  dislodged  Then  began  the  flanking  op- 
erations that  closed  when  the  western  flanks 
rested  on  the  Channel.  On  the  Ka&tern  front 
just  an  the  German  ainnes  were  marching  into 
Belgium,  the  great  Russian  offensive  began  and 
two  strong  armies  advanced  into  East  Prussia 
and  four  into  Austria  The  small  German  foice 
could  not  resist  the  advance  and  advised  Ger- 
man Headquarters  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  withdraw  from  East  Prussia.  However,  un- 
der a  new  commander,  in  the  battle  of  Tannen- 
berg  ono  of  the  Russian  armies  was  decisively 
defeated  with  great  loss  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  coipH  sent  from  the  west,  the  other  was 
driven  back  across  the  frontier  In  the  Aus- 
trian province  of  Galicia  the  four  Russian  ar- 
mies advanced  slowly  and  steadily,  overcoming 
all  resistance,  their  crushing  operations  were 
likened  by  the  press  to  those  of  a  steam  roller 
Their  cavalry  was  already  threading  its  way 
through  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians  into  Hun- 
gary when  German  Headquarteis  sent  from  the 
intrenched  fronts  in  the  west  troops  to  assist 
the  Austnans  The  Russians  had  to  cease  their 
advance  against  the  Austnans  to  meet  the  Ger- 
man advance  in  centre  Poland.  I  fere  the  lines 
swayed  back  and  forth  between  the  frontier  and 
the  Vistula  River  to  the  close  of  the  year,  when, 
as  in  the  west,  both  armies  weie  intrenched  for 
the  winter  On  the  Southern  front  the  Aus- 
tnans  undertook  two  punitive  expeditions  into 
Serbia,  both  of  which  ended  disastrously  for 
the  Austnans.  The  Serbians  made  no  attempt 
to  cross  the  frontier  and  thus  operations  on  this 
front  died  out. 

The  first  year  had  brought  no  decision  Both 
sides  had  experienced  severe  losses  and  had 
used  up  inont  of  their  reserve  supplies  of  mu- 
nitions, at  its  close  the  munitions  problem  as- 
sumed great  importance  It  was  a  particularly 
serious  one  to  Great  Britain,  who  was  faced  by 
the  necessity  of  raising  and  maintaining  an 
army  equal  to  that  of  France.  The  advantages 
of  the  interior  position  occupied  by  the  Central 
Powers  became  apparent  as  soon  as  the  lines 
were  intrenched  Under  cover  of  the  intrench- 
ments,  reserves  could  be  shifted  rapidly  from 
the  Western  to  the  Eastern  frontier  due  to  the 
fine  railway  system  of  Germany. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915,  the  Allies  still  had 
hopes  that  success  could  be  secured  through  the 


great  Russian  armies  and  operations  on  the 
Western  front  were  confined  mostly  to  attacks 
here  and  there  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
sending  troops  from  the  west  to  the  east.  Only 
once  did  they  make  an  attack  with  the  hope  of 
breaking  through  on  a  wide  front  On  the 
Eastern  front  the  Germans  found  the  situation 
far  from  satisfactory  as  the  Austrian  armies 
were  greatly  demoralized  To  restore  con- 
fidence, it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  the  Rus- 
sians from  their  threatening  position  so  that 
if  necessary  some  of  the  troops  could  be  re- 
turned to  the  Western  front.  In  May,  there- 
fore, began  the  great  drive  in  the  east  The 
Russian  line  was  broken  in  the  south  and  the 
Russian  armies  in  Austrian  Galicia  were  in 
full  retreat  To  check  this  disaster  and  draw 
troops  from  this  front,  the  Allied  Powers  pur- 
suaded  Italy,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
diplomats  of  both  sides,  to  declare  war  against 
the  Central  Powers  \\  ar  was  declared  on  May 
2.3  and  the  Italian  armies  were  deployed  on  the 
Austro-Italian  frontier  The  Italian  declara- 
tion of  war  did  not  have  as  great  an  eflect  as 
the  Allies  hoped  Although  the  Austrian s  were 
compelled  to  detach  tioops  to  go  to  the  new 
front,  that  front  was  already  well  intrenched 
and  the  drive  against  the  Russians  had  gained 
such  a  momentum  that  it  still  went  on  The 
Russians  were  driven  back  across  the  frontier 
and  lost  all  their  frontier  fortresses  on  the 
Niemen,  Narew,  Vistula,  and  Bug  Rners 
\\hen  the  drive  ceased  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, near  the  Baltic  the  Russians  were  be- 
hind the  Duna  River  between  Riga  and  Duna- 
burg.  From  Dunaburg  the  line  ran  stiaight 
south  to  the  Dniester  Ri\er  As  soon  nn  the 
armies  ceased  active  operations,  the  line  was 
intrenched.  The  Russians  had  expciienced  tre- 
mendous losses  in  men  and  munitions  of  war; 
the  former  could  be  readily  replaced  but  not 
the  latter  because  of  the  isolated  position  of 
Russia  The  Russian  army  could  a^ain  resume 
the  offensive  under  favorable  conditions  but  all 
hope  that  it  would  be  the  decisive  factoi  in  the 
War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. On  the  Italian  front  nothing  woithy  of 
note  occurred  during  the  year 

War  between  Turkey  and  the  Allied  powers 
was  declared  in  November,  11)14,  and  noon  de- 
veloped on  four  fronts  In  Armenia,  the  Rus- 
sian Caucasian  army  invaded  Turkey  in  Novem- 
ber to  capture  Er/erum  In  December,  it  was 
defeated  between  Erzerum  and  the  frontier  and 
retired  pursued  by  the  Turkish  eastern  army 
The  Turks  in  turn  were  defeated  in  .January 
and  operations  on  this  front  ceased,  as  neither 
the  Russians  nor  the  Turks  could  spare  forces 
from  other  fronts  to  reinforce  these  armies 
In  Mesopotamia,  in  November,  IP  14,  the  British 
Indian  government  landed  a  force  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris  River  primarily  to  protect 
the  oil  fields  in  southwestern  Persia  This 
force  was  gradually  increased  and  slowly  made 
its  way  up  the  Tigris  River,  meeting  with 
slight  resistance  In  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, it  captured  and  occupied  Kut  Bagdad 
was  now  only  100  miles  distant  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  effect  its  capture  proved  too  much  for 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  Tigris  Expe- 
ditionary Force.  With  a  little  more  than  a 
division,  the  attempt  was  made  in  November, 
but  before  the  force  reached  Bagdad  it  was 
attacked  by  a  superior  Turkish  force  and  in  a 
few  days  found  itself  back  in  Kut  invested  by 
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the  Turks.  In  the  west  in  January,  1915,  the 
Turks  assembled  a  small  army  in  southern  Pal- 
estine for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Sinai 
Desert  and  the  Suez  Canal,  possibly  in  the  hope 
of  raising  an  insurrection  in  Egypt  That  it 
ever  got  across  the  desert  is  a  marvel  in  itself 
and  would  have  been  impossible  except  for  the 
favorable  condition  of  the  desert  wells.  A  few 
boatloads  of  troops  actually  got  across  the 
canal  The  army  was  unable  to  maintain  itself 
along  the  canal  and  retired  leaving  detachments 
to  guard  the  scattered  wells. 

The  most  important  operations  in  Turkey  in 
1915  were  those  connected  with  the  ill-fated 
Callipoli  Expedition.  The  opening  of  the  Tuik- 
ish  stinks  to  secure  communication  with  .Russia 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Black  Sea 
fleet  must  have  appeared  as  important  htrategic 
objectives  as  soon  as  Tin  key  entered  the  War. 
V\  bother  this  could  be  best  effected  by  an  attack 
of  the  defenses  of  the  Dardanelles  directly  or 
obtained  as  a  result  of  operations  from  a  point 
on  the  Turkish  coast  fartber  south  was  not  so 
clear  There  were  also  sonic  who  argued  that 
a  decision  on  the  Western  fiont  was  impossible 
for  some  time,  as  it  would  take  time  to  solve  the 
munitions  problem  and  in  the  meantime  it 
would  be  better  to  attack  the  Turkish  armies 
and  compel  Turkey  to  make  peace.  Owing  to 
the  requests  of  both  British  and  French  com- 
manders on  the  Western  front  for  more  troops, 
it  was  difficult  to  find  troops  for  any  new  ex- 
pedition In  Egypt,  however,  were  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  troops  being  trained 
for  war,  a  division  of  Territorials  from  England 
and  some  troops  fiorn  India.  After  the  defeat 
of  tbe  Turkish  desert  expedition,  these  became 
available  but  as  they  were  untried  tioops  it  was 
desirable  to  have  at  least  one  division  of  reg- 
ulars. This  was  slated  for  France  but,  after 
the  first  great  offensive  of  tbe  British  failed  at 
Neuve  Chapclle,  it  was  decided  to  send  the  di- 
vision to  Turkey.  The  Dardanelles  operations 
be^an  with  a  naval  attack  to  force  the  entrance, 
whirh  failed  It  was  followed  some  time  after 
by  the  landing  of  British  and  French  forces 
(April  24)  to  capture  the  Oallipoli  Peninsula 
In  tbe  meantime  the  Turks  had  been  warned 
and  met  both  tbe  landing  of  troops  and  the  sub- 
sequent operations  to  capture  the  peninsula 
with  such  obstinate  resistance  that  in  Novem- 
ber it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  project  and 
withdraw  tbe  troops.  Most  of  the  British 
tioops  returned  to  Egvpt  and  were  later  sent  to 
otliei  fronts  The  Allies  had  hoped  that  the 
Greek  aimy  \\oiild  assist  in  the  Gallipoh  op- 
erations, but  in  this  they  were  disappointed. 

As  soon  a*  Turkey  entered  the  Wai,  Bulgaria 
occupied  a  very  strategic  position ,  it  became 
even  more  important  when  the  Allies  landed  at 
Oallipoli.  If  she  joined  the  Allies  and  threat- 
ened Constantinople  it  would  cause  the  Turks 
to  reinforce  that  front  and  weaken  their  resist- 
ance at  Oallipoli.  It  would  cut  Turkey  from 
all  communication  with  her  two  allies  and 
might  cause  her  prompt  surrender  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  joined  the  Central  Powers  it 
would  enable  them  to  open  direct  communica- 
tion through  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  with  Turkey 
and  give  them  the  advantage  of  interior  lines 
to  all  fronts.  The  diplomats  of  both  sides 
therefore  began  a  contest  to  win  Bulgaria  but 
in  this  contest  the  Allies  were  handicapped  by 
the  enmity  between  tbe  Bulgarians  and  Ser- 
bians as  a  result  of  the  Balkan  War  and  by  the 


successful  campaign  of  the  Central  Powers  in 
Russia.  Bulgaria  probably  entered  into  a  se- 
cret agreement  to  join  the  Central  Powers  in 
September,  1915,  as  the  Germans  and  Austnans 
both  withdrew  troops  from  other  fronts  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  month  each  concentrated 
an  army  on  the  Serbian  frontier.  Tbe  two 
armies  invaded  Serbia  early  in  October  and  were 
soon  joined  by  the  Bulgarians.  It  was  all  the 
Serbian  commander  could  do  to  save  his  armies, 
which  he  did  by  crossing  the  mountains  in  win- 
ter and  reaching  the  Aduatic  with  sorely  de- 
pleted ranks  On  the  island  of  Corfu  the 
Scibian  aimy  was  reoiganized. 

To  protect  the  Serbian  retreat,  which  it  was 
hoped  could  be  effected  in  tbe  direction  of  Sa- 
loniki,  both  British  and  French  landed  forces  at 
that  point  where  they  began  the  construction 
of  a  great  intrenched  camp  The  armies  of  the 
Cential  Poweis  did  not  cioss  the  Greek  frontier 
and  shortly  thereafter  most  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  divisions  weie  withdrawn  from  Bul- 
garia. The  international  railway  through  Ser- 
bia to  Constantinople  was  put  in  opeiation. 

The  operations  of  1915  bad  increased  the 
number  of  fronts  and  the  number  of  countries 
engaged  in  tbe  War  but  had  brought  no  im- 
portant decision  on  any  front  During  1915, 
the  British  force  on  the  Western  front  was 
greatly  increased  and  was  able  to  relieve  the 
French  on  a  much  wider  front.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  British  had  three  armies  on  this 
front,  each  composed  of  three  corps,  each 
stronger  than  a  French  corps.  This  permitted 
the  French  to  withdraw  some  of  their  armies 
and  place  them  in  reseive 

The  Allied  plan  foi  the  Western,  Eastern  and 
Italian  fronts  for  1910  was  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  until  the  Russian  army  could  be  re- 
organized and  then  assume  the  offensive  simulta- 
neously on  all  fronts.  Rumania  had  until  now 
remained  neutral  but  in  this  year  promised  to 
declare  war  on  Austria  and  invade  Hungary  as 
soon  as  her  armies  were  ready  Before  she 
acted,  however,  the  Allies  were  to  begin  an  of- 
fensive from  Saloniki  and  thus  keep  the  Bulga- 
rian forces  on  that  front  In  this  offensive  the 
Allies  again  counted  on  securing  the  assistance 
of  the  Greek  army  In  Turkey  the  Russians 
promised  to  renew  the  invasion  of  Armenia  and 
thus  assist  the  British  in  their  operations  to 
rescue  the  British  force  invested  in  Kut.  Some 
of  these  plans  had  to  be  modified,  as  the  Central 
Powers  took  the  initiative  this  year. 

The  Germans  planned  to  lemain  on  the  defen- 
sive on  the  Eastern  front  and  a^am  assume  the 
offensive  in  the  west.  Their  drive  this  time  was 
against  the  fortress  of  Verdun  whoso  capture 
would  have  an  important  effect  on  the  morale 
of  the  French  nation.  The  Austrians  were  re- 
quested to  remain  on  the  defensive  on  both  the 
Russian  and  the  Italian  fronts,  but  they  would 
not  consent  to  this  and  planned  an  offensive 
campaign  against  the  Italians  from  the  Trent 
region.  In  Turkey  tbe  principal  operation 
planned  was  the  capture  of  the  British  force 
in  Kut.  On  other  fionts  the  Turks  were  to  re- 
main on  the  defensive 

The  Verdun  offensive,  which  developed  into 
a  great  offensive  on  botli  sides  of  the  Meuse  and 
from  first  to  last  employed  a  very  large  fraction 
of  both  the  German  and  French  forces  in  the 
west,  failed  in  its  purpose  although  the  Ger- 
mans almost  reached  the  town.  It  lasted  from 
the  middle  of  February  until  the  middle  of  July. 
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While  it  was  in  progress,  a  fourth  British  army 
took  its  position  in  line  to  enable  French  troops 
to  go  to  Verdun.  In  May  the  Austrian  offensive 
in  Italy  took  place  and  the  Austrians  advanced 
from  the  Trentmo  and  almost  reached  their  ob- 
jective, which  was  the  Italian  plain  in  the  rear 
of  the  Italian  armies  on  the  Konzo.  Knowing 
that  to  raise  this  attacking  force  the  Austrians 
must  have  withdrawn  troops  from  the  Russian 
front,  the  Allies  requested  Russia  to  attack  the 
Austriaiis  on  their  front  The  Russians  at- 
tacked on  a  broad  front  and  the  Austrian  line 
immediately  gave  way,  and  the  Russian  ad- 
vanced about  40  miles  on  a  front  80  miles.  To 
check  the  Russian  advance,  German  and  even 
Turkish  troops  were  sent  to  the  Austrian  front 
and  the  Austrians  weie  obliged  to  send  back 
troops  from  the  Ticntino 

It  was  while  the  Russians  were  still  advanc- 
ing that  the  But mh  and  French  made  their 
great  offensive  in  the  west — the  Somine  drive— 
to  lelieve  the  pressure  on  Verdun,  assist  the 
Russians  and  Italians,  and  also  ptcparc  for  the 
entrance  of  Rumania  into  the  VVar  by  keeping 
the  German  forces  employed.  ThiH  great  of- 
fensive began  July  1  and  lasted  into  November. 
It  enabled  the  Fiench  to  make  counterattacks 
in  the  Verdun  sector  in  October  and  December 
and  recover  a  pait  of  tlic  temtorv  captured  by 
the  Germans  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  The 
Russian  offensive  enabled  the  Italians  to  ad- 
vance along  the  Isonzo  and  capture  the  town 
of  Goritza  in  August 

In  the  inticiiclicd  camp  of  Saloniki,  there 
were  assembled  the  reorganized  Serbian  army, 
a  numbci  of  British  and  Fiemh  di\  IHIOIIS,  and 
a  Russian  division  Tins  foice  ^vas  placed  un- 
der a  Fiench  commander.  Sun  ail,  and  about 
August  1  he  began  the  oflensive  which  was  to 
precede  the  declaration  of  war  by  Rumania. 
Again  the  Allies  requested  the  assistance  of  the 
Cicek  government,  which  was  icfused;  and 
lest  the  Gieek  army  should  prove  a  menace  in 
their  rear,  the  Allies  forced  the  Greek  govern- 
ment to  demobilize  its  army  The  fact  that 
the  Allied  armies  at  Saloniki  were  in  Greek 
tcrntoiv  and  Greece  was  still  neutral  made  a 
complicated  situation.  The  offensive  began 
August  1  and  continued  until  November.  The 
Rumanians  expected  the  advance  to  be  into 
Bulgaria  but  in  this  direction  the  Allies  made 
no  headway  They  did,  however,  penetrate 
Serbia  and  lecapture  Monustir 

Rumania  declared  war  August  27,  at  this 
time  the  Western  front  was  ablaze  with  the 
Somme  diive  in  the  north  and  the  Italian  of- 
fensive in  the  south  and  the  Central  Towers 
could  withdraw  no  tiooptj  from  those  fronts 
On  the  other  hand,  the  operations  on  the  Rus- 
sian front  had  subsided  and  the  Saloniki  drive 
had  made  no  appreciable  effect  on  that  front. 
The  Central  Powers,  therefore,  were  able  to  as- 
semble two  armies  under  German  commanders 
to  meet  the  new  offensive;  one  formed  of  Ger- 
man, Bulgarian  and  Turkish  troops  was  assem- 
bled in  Bulgaria  and  another  of  German  and 
Austrian  troops  in  Hungary  At  first  the  Ru- 
manians swept  over  the  mountains  into  Tran- 
sylvania but  they  had  to  be  recalled  when  the 
hostile  army  penetrated  Rumania  south  of  the 
Danube  River  from  Bulgaria.  The  other  hos- 
tile army  then  penetrated  the  mountain*  and 
reached  the  Rumanian  plain  from  the  north  and 
the  two  armies  united  in  front  of  the  Ruma- 
nian capital,  Bucharest.  The  Central  Powers 


were  able  to  drive  the  Rumanians  out  of  south- 
ern Rumania  but  aided  by  Russian  troops  the 
Rumanians  were  able  to  hold  eastern  Rumania. 
Operations  in  Rumania  ceased  at  the  end  of  the 
year 

In  Armenia  the  Russian  armies  crossed  the 
frontier  and  in  succession  captured  Erzerum, 
Trebizond  and  Erzingan ;  a  further  advance  into 
a  mountainous  country  without  railways  proved 
impossible  and  the  advance  stopped  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  At  this  time  the  Turks 
Mere  busily  engaged  farther  south  with  the 
British  forces  on  the  Tigris.  After  the  fall  of 
Kut  in  the  last  of  April,  active  operations  on 
the  Tigris  ceased  until  the  close  of  the  year, 
which  enabled  the  Turks  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  Russians,  whom  they  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate a  part  of  the  territory  in  their  possession 
The  British  government  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs  on  the  Tigris  by  the  In- 
dian government  and  they  wero  transferred  to 
the  Imperial  General  Staff.  Tioops  were  sent 
to  this  section  from  Kgypt  and  efforts  were 
made  to  rescue  the  British  troops  in  Kut.  All 
attempts  made  during  the  first  part  of  1910 
failed  and  on  April  29  the  garrison  surrendered 
British  prestige  could  not  allow  the  situation 
to  end  in  this  manner,  so  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  preparations  were  made  for  an  ad- 
vance on  Bagdad  as  soon  as  winter  came  and 
the  weather  was  favorable  On  the  desert 
front,  the  British  troops  occupied  posts  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  began  the 
construction  of  a  railway  along  the  coast  in 

Preparation  for  an  invasion  of  Palestine  The 
'urks  made  several  futile  attempts  to  interfere 
with  railway  construction  but  the  work  went 
steadily  on  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
within  15  miles  of  Kl  Arish,  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier post. 

In  1910,  in  spite  of  elaborate  preparations 
and  combinations  there  had  been  no  decision  on 
any  front  The  Allies  had  been  rcintoiced  by 
Rumania  and  Portugal  but  onty  one  corps  of 
the  latter  country  was  sent  to  the  \\estein 
front,  where  it  was  attached  to  a  British  army 
For  the  Allies  the  situation  in  the  east  was  very 
unsatisfactory  and  French  officers  weie  sent  to 
reorganize  the  Rumanian  army  In  June,  1010, 
Lord  Kitchener  started  for  Russia  to  study 
the  situation  there  but  was  lost  at  sea  Of 
the  Central  Powers,  Turkey  had  about  i cached 
the  end  of  her  resources  and  Austria  was  rapid- 
ly approaching  the  same  state  In  all  the  Cen- 
tral states  there  was  a  feeling  of  depression  due 
to  the  length  of  the  War  and  to  the  realization 
of  the  supcrioiity  of  the  Allies  in  men,  wealth 
and  resources  The  blockade  was  daily  becom- 
ing more  oppressive.  No  longer  confident  of 
winning  on  land,  German  Headquarters  decided 
to  win  at  sea  by  an  uniestricted  war  by  its 
U-boats  on  all  vessels,  hostile  and  neutral  bring- 
ing supplies  to  Allied  ports  On  land  the  op- 
erations were  to  be  defensive  primal  ily. 

In  1016,  the  British  army  reached  its  max- 
imum strength  and  now  the  Allies  were  su- 
perior both  in  artillery  and  aircraft.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Turkish  and  Austrian  armies  was 
known  and  the  Allies  confidently  expected  to 
end  the  war  in  1917  although  it  was  known  that 
no  great  effort  could  be  expected  from  Russia 
or  Rumania.  On  all  other  fronts  a  vigorous 
offensive  was  planned  To  forestall  the  Ger- 
mans and  take  advantage  of  the  wedge  driven 
in  the  German  line  by  the  Somme  drive,  an  at- 
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tack  was  to  begin  early  in  the  year.  This 
salient  waH  to  be  the  centre  of  attack,  which 
was  to  be  extended  far  north  by  the  Briti&h  and 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Reims  by  the  French  It 
was  confidently  believed  a  break-through  would 
result.  As  in  1010,  the  Ormans  secured  the 
initiative,  not,  however,  by  an  attack  but  by 
a  reheat.  About  the  middle  of  March,  on  the 
entire  fiont  from  the  vicinity  of  Airas  to  that 
of  SoiBHons,  they  fell  back  to  a  new  line  selected 
and  intrenched  that  winter,  which  at  one  point 
was  2,r)  miles  behind  their  original  line  As 
they  retieated  they  destioyed  everything  of 
military  value  to  flic  Allies  and  blocked  all  the 
roads  This  retreat  stiengthened  the  German 
position  b.v  shortening  the  line  to  be  held  As 
it  \\ould  take  some  time  for  the  Allied  armies 
on  the  front  that  had  been  evacuated  to  make 
pi epa rations  for  ji  new  attack,  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  Biitish  attack  to  the  noith  and  a 
French  attack  to  the  east  The  British  attack 
met  with  consitlciable  success  but  was  not  a 
break-through  ,  the  Flench  attack  was  lepulsed 
The  French  cornrriaridci  had  been  so  confident  of 
success  and  had  promised  so  much  that  his  re- 
pulse had  a  serious  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
French  aimy  The  morale  was  icstored  by  two 
successful  attacks  undei  a  new  commander  in 
August  and  September  on  small  fronts  Dur- 
ing the  icmaindcr  of  the  yeai,  the  Biitish  en- 
gaged in  two  otlici  offensives,  one  cast  of  Ypres 
and  the  other  at  Cambrai,  in  which  ground  was 
gained  but  no  decision  was  secured 

In  Russia,  conditions  both  in  the  government 
ami  the  aimy  weie  becoming  moie  chaotic 
The  C/ar  abdicated  and  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment came  into  powci  Of  the  armies,  only 
the  southern  group  remained  a  fairly  disciplined 
arm\  and  with  these  the  Russians  assumed  the 
oflenshe  rn  .7ulv,  at  first  successful,  under 
countei  attacks  they  quickly  crumbled  and  foi 
the  fust  time  in  the  War  retired  behind  the 
bordei  on  that  front  Tn  the  north  the  (Jer- 
mans  captuied  Iviga.  \\hcn  the  Kerensk}  gov- 
ernment fell  in  NoxcmlKM*  an  armistice  was  de- 
rlauul  on  that  front 

The  Italians  fought  with  great  vrgoi  and 
with  considerable  success  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, \\heri,  due  to  heavy  losses,  offensive  op- 
erations closed  Fiom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Central  Powers  the  srtuation  seemed  so  desper- 
ate that  a  fiermari  army  A\as  sent  to  this  front 
With  this  aimy  as  the  spear  point  a  counter- 
offensive  \\as  begun  in  October,  the  Italian  line 
uas  pierced  and  the  Italians  weie  compelled  to 
retreat  until  they  i cached  the  Piave  River  far 
in  the  rear  Here  they  weie  icrnfoiced  by 
Fierich  arrd  British  troops  and  the  ictrcal  was 
stopped 

Practically  nothing  was  done  on  the  Saloniki 
front  during  the  jear  In  June,  the  Allies  com- 
pelled the  King  of  Gieece  to  leave  the  country; 
the  gouMinnent  was  reorganized  and  in  July 
declared  v\ar  on  the  CVntial  Powers  The  re- 
mainder of  the  year  was  spent  in  reorganizing 
the  Creek  Army  and  bringing  it  to  the  Salon- 
ikan  front 

Prar-trcally  nothing  was  accomplished  on  the 
Rumanian  fiont  and  when  in  December  the  lUis- 
sians  agreed  to  an  aimistrce  with  the  Central 
Powers  the  Rumanian  government  was  obliged 
to  do  the  same 

The  greatest  Allied  successes  of  the  year  were 
gained  by  the  British  in  Turkey  The  campaign 
in  Mesopotamia  began  in  December,  1916,  and 


in  the  latter  part  of  February  the  Turks  were 
manoeuvred  out  of  Kut  with  its  strong  defenses 
and  retired  on  Bagdad  The  British  followed 
and  entered  Bagdad,  March  11.  The  British 
now  consolidated  their  hold  by  occupying  the 
countiy  for  a  considerable  distance  around  Bag- 
dad On  the  desert  front,  the  British  reached 
Rafa  with  their  railroad  arid  troops  early  in 
1017.  Their  objective  now  was  the  Turkish 
frontier  position  of  (Ja/a,  upon  \vhieh  they 
made  two  unsuccessful  attacks  in  March  and 
Apnl  The  advance  was  then  postponed  until 
the  end  of  October  The  Tuiks  weie  now  man- 
oeuvred out  of  this  position  and  let  rented 
rapidly  noithwaid  followed  by  the  British 
Jaffa  was  evacuated  by  the  Turks  on  Novem- 
ber 15  and  Jerusalem  on  December  ()  In  Tur- 
key, resistance  was  piactically  biokcn  and  the 
end  was  in  srght 

Although  theie  had  been  no  decisive  events 
on  any  front  save  that  of  Turkey,  the  War  was 
nearer  its  end  than  any  one  anticipated — the 
U-boat  warfare  failed  to  socuie  decisive  icsults, 
but  had  caused  the  Tinted  States  to  declare 
war.  The  entrance  of  tlie  United  States  in 
the  War  produced  immediately  a  tremen- 
dous efieet  on  all  the  countiies  engaged  in  it 
With  the  enormous  resources  of  this  countiy  in 
men  and  materials  added  to  their  own,  the  Al- 
lies weie  sure  to  win  The  only  question  in 
doubt  was  when  the  Americans  would  be  ready 

For  the  year  1018,  the  Allies  proposed  to 
i cmain  on  the  defensive  on  the  Western  fiont 
until  the  Amei  icans  were  icady  to  take  the 
field  in  sufficient  force  On  the  Italian  fiont  it 
was  necessary  to  remain  on  the  defensive  until 
the  Italian  Aimy  \\as  icorgani/cd  On  the 
Salonrkan  front  and  in  Palestine  the  offensiATe 
\\as  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  practicable 

'lire  Ontial  Poweis  could  not  icniarn  on  the 
defensive  Failing  to  win  the  uai  by  U-bo.it 
opciations,  they  weie  obliged  to  again  try  it  on 
land  Little  could  be  expected  of  the  Bulga- 
nans  or  Tuiks,  who  \\eio  rrccessaiily  on  the  tle- 
fcnsne,  but  as  the  Russians  and  Rumanians 
were  no  longer  at  wai  the  iioops  on  these  fionts 
could  be  greatly  reduced  and  thus  a  striking 
force  could  be  assembled  by  the  Hermans  and 
Austnans  on  the  Western  and  Italian  fronts 

The  (Tcrmaris  had  been  piepaiing  foi  this  last 
offensive  during  the  winter  as  they  wrshed  to 
launch  rt  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible  They 
attacked  on  the  Western  front  and  in  succes- 
sion three  gieat  wedges  were  dm  en  in  the 
Allied  lines,  but  the  lines  were  not  actually 
broken  All  attempts  to  connect  01  extend  the 
areas  gamed  in  these  attacks  failed  The  suc- 
cessive attacks  lasted  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  July.  Then  bejzan  the  Allied 
counterattacks  and  by  the  middle  of  September 
the  Germans  were  practically  back  in  their 
original  lines  with  greatly  shattered  forces 
The  final  campaign  began  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  and  ended  with  the  Aimistice,  No- 
vember 11. 

The  Austrians  made  their  great  attack  on  the 
Piave  May  lfi-22  and  met  with  a  repulse  Aft- 
er this  they  weie  completely  discouraged  and 
when  the  Italians  made  a  counterattack  on  Oc- 
tober 24  they  offered  little  resistance,  as  they 
realised  that  the  Wai  was  practically  over, 
Bulgaria  had  surrendered  and  the  German  ar- 
mies were  in  letreat 

The  advance  from  Saloniki  began  September 
14  and  here  too  the  Bulgarians  offered  little 
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resistance  as  they  realized  that  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  retreat  the  War  was  practically  lost. 
On  September  30,  war  was  over  on  this  front. 

In  Turkey,  the  British  Palestine  army  was 
not  able  to  undertake  offensive  operations  until 
the  latter  part  of  September  because  during 
the  first  months  of  the  year  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  the  railways  and  secure  supplies.  Then 
in  April,  to  meet  the  German  attacks  in  the 
west,  a  large  number  of  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  this  front  and  sent  to  reinforce  the  Brit- 
ish armies  in  France;  they  were  replaced  by 
Indian  troops  from  Mesopotamia  and  other 
points  The  advance  was  begun  in  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  in  a  few  days  the  Tuik- 
ish  armies  in  fiont  were  either  captured  or 
dispei  sed.  The  Turkish  armistice  was  signed 
October  30. 

For  technical  discussions  of  the  conduct  of 
the  War,  see  the  following  articles:  ARTIL- 
LERY; ORDNANCF,  TRKNCII  WARFARE  MATERIAL; 
SMALL  ARMS  AND  MACHINE  GUNS;  EXPIOSIVES; 
STRAIEUY  AND  TACTICS;  AHMIKS  AND  ARMY 
ORGANIZATION  ,  THFMICAL  WARFARE  See  also 
the  ai tides  AFRICA;  ARABIA;  PFRSIA;  etc.,  for 
accounts  of  special  phases  of  the  WTar. 

THE   WESTERN   FRONT 

Mobilization  and  Concentration.  For 
operations  on  the  WTestern  front,  Germany 
mobili/ed  35  active  and  reberve  army  corps, 
4  cavalry  corps  and  25  Landwehr  brigades  toi 
field  service  besides  a  number  of  divisions  as- 
signed to  the  defense  of  her  western  fortresses. 
The  field  troops  were  organized  into  seven  ar- 
mies, all  of  whom  were  to  be  on  her  westein 
frontier  on  August  1(J  ready  for  active  opera- 
tions. 


active  corps  were  organized  into  five  armies: 


Army 

Landwehr 

corps 

brigades 

I    Army  —  von   Kluck 

7 

3 

II   Army  —  von    Bulow 

6 

2 

III  Army  —  von  Ilausen 

4 

1 

IV    Army  —  Crown    Prince    Wurtern- 

berg     .... 

5 

1 

V  Army  —  Crown  Prince  Germany 

5 

5 

VI     Army  —  Crown     Prince    Bavaria 

5 

6 

VII   Army  —  von    Heermgen 

3 

7 

During  the  preliminary  operations,  the  four 
cavalry  corps  were  under  Gentian  Headquarters 
but  later  were  assigned  to  the  armies  1st  to 
II  army,  2d  to  I  army,  3d  to  VI  army  and  4th 
to  V  aimy. 

The  I  and  IT  armies  were  to  invade  Belgium 
and  cross  the  Meuse  River  between  the  Holland 
frontier  and  Namur.  The  III,  IV  and  V  armies 
weie  to  cioss  southern  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
and  reach  the  Meuse  River  between  Namur  and 
Verdun.  The  VI  and  VII  armies  were  to  occu- 
py an  intrenched  position  along  the  French  fron- 
tier south  of  Metz  to  meet  any  French  advance 
into  Lorraine  To  the  IT  army  was  assigned 
the  task  of  capturing  the  fortress  of  Li£ge  and 
to  the  IT  and  Til  armies  that  of  Namur  To 
the  I  army  was  assigned  the  task  of  dealing 
with  the  Belgian  army  and  outflanking  the 
French  and  British  armies. 

Belgium  mobili/ed  her  six  divisions  and  sent 
one  to  defend  Lie"gc  and  another  to  defend  Na- 
mur. From  the  others  she  formed  a  small  field 
army. 

France  mobilized  her  21  active  corps,  a  colo- 
nial corps,  25  reserve  divisions,  10  cavalry  di- 
visions, and  several  Territorial  divisions.  The 


Army 

Cavalry 

corps 

aivistons 

.  .  .          5 

2 

II   Army—  Cabtelnau           

.    .          5 

2 

Ill  Army  —  Ruffey 
IV  Army  —  Langle  de  Gary 

4 
5 

1 
1 

V  Army  —  Lamezac   .    . 

3 

1 

Three  cavalry  divisions  were  formed  into  a  sep- 
arate coi  ps — Sordet — subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  French  commander-in-chief,  Joffre.  Some 
of  the  reserve  divisions  were  assigned  to  the 
armies  and  the  others  to  the  frontier  fortresses 
and  to  the  defense  of  Paris. 

The  T  army  covered  the  frontier  from  Belfort 
to  the  north  of  Epinal;  four  of  its  corps  were 
on  the  left  ready  to  invade  Lorraine  with  the 

II  army      Ihe  II  army  had  four  corps  in  front 
of  Nancy   and   one   in   reserve.     The   111   army 
was  in  front  of  Verdun  ready  to  advance  into 
Lorraine   north   of   Metz.     Between   the    II   and 

III  ainnes  was  a  so-called  VI  army — Manoury 
— consisting  of   thiee  or   four   reseive  divisions 
designed  to  invest  the  foi  tress  of  Metz.     The  V 
army  was  on  the  Meuse  River  between  Mgzieres 
and  Verdun,  guarding  the  flank  of  the  III  and 
ready   to   support   it.     The   IV   army   formed   a 
general  reserve  behind  Verdun  ready  to  support 
either  the  II  or  III  army.     The  position  of  the 
armies  wan  based  on  the  possible  concentration 
of    the   German    armies    on    the    Franco-German 
frontier.     Should  the  Germans  violate  the  neu- 
trality  of   Belgium   the   plan    provided   for   the 
movement  of   the   V   army  noithward   into   the 
angle   between    the    Sambre   and   Meuse    Rivers; 
the  IV  army   was  then   to  replace  the  V  army 
on  the  Meuse  between  MSzieres  and  Verdun 

Battles  of  the  Frontier.  It  was  Joffre 's 
plan  to  assume  the  offensive  as  soon  as  his  ar- 
mies were  in  position.  The  1  and  II  armies 
were  ready  on  August  15,  and  having  organized 
a  VII  army — I*au — from  the  corps  and  leserve 
divisions  around  Belfort,  he  ordered  the  VII, 
1  and  II  armies  to  advance  The  VII  army 
met  with  slight  resistance  and  advanced  until 
recalled  by  the  defeat  of  the  I  and  II.  These 
two  armies  advanced  and  on  August  20  encoun- 
teied  an  equal  force  of  the  VI  and  VII  German 
n miies  occupying  a  strong  position  near  the 
frontier.  The  French  attack  being  ropulmed,  the 
French  armies  retired  slowly  and  took  an  equal- 
ly stiorig  pobitioii  on  the  Meurthe  and  Mortagne 
Rivers  guarding  the  Charmes  gap  between  Nan- 
cy and  the  Vosges  Mountains  The  Germans 
weie  unable  to  break  the  line  and  each  army 
was  practically  engaged  in  holding  the  other 
until  the  battle  of  the  Marne  was  over  The 
Germans  then  retired  to  an  intrenched  line  near 
the  frontier  in  order  to  release  some  of  the 
corps  The  battle  was  known  as  that  of  Lor- 
raine or  Charmes. 

As  soon  as  the  IV  French  army  was  in  po- 
sition and  had  received  further  reinforcements, 
the  III  and  IV  armies  were  directed  to  cross  the 
frontier  into  Luxemburg  and  southern  Belgium 
and  break  up  the  German  troops  moving 
through  that  area.  In  the  forest  of  Ardennes 
they  encountered  an  equal  force  of  the  IV  and 
V  German  armies,  August  22,  and  here,  too, 
the  French  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  This 
battle  was  known  as  that  of  Ardennes. 

The  V  French  army  moved  up  in  the  angle  of 
the  Meuse  and  Sambre  Rivers  and  posted  one 
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corps  along  the  Meuse  and  the  other  two  along 
the  Sainbre.  In  this  section  the  French  cavalry 
corps  had  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  German 
forces  east  of  the  Meuse  but  was  unable  to 
penetrate  the  cavalry  scieen  formed  of  the  1st 
and  4th  German  cavalry  corps.  The  V  army 
was  reinforced  by  this  cavalry  corps,  a  corps 
from  the  II  army,  two  divisions  from  Algiers 
and  three  reserve  divisions.  As  soon  as  it  re- 
ceived its  reinforcements  and  the  British  army 
arrived  on  its  left,  it  was  to  cross  the  Sambre 
River  and  attack  the  Germans  there. 

The  British  mobilized  their  so-called  Expe- 
ditionary Force  consisting  of  six  divisions  and 
a  division  of  cavalry  Four  of  these  divisions, 
the  1st  and  2d  army  corps,  with  the  cavalry 
were  at  once  sent  to  France  arid  detrained  in 
the  vicinity  of  tho  fortress  of  Maubeuge 

On  this  front  the  Germans  secured  the  ini- 
tiative and  made  the  attack.  Eaily  in  August 
troops  of  the  II  German  army  attempted  to 
capture  Lie"ge  by  surprise.  They  did  succeed 
in  taking  the  town  with  its  bridges  but  were 
obliged  to  reduce  the  surrounding  forts  with 
heavy  artillery.  The  last  fort  fell  on  the  day 
the  armies  were  ready  to  advance.  On  the  17th, 
the  1  and  II  armies  moved  out  and  on  the  20th 
were  on  the  line  BrusHcls-Namur;  the  III  army 
started  for  the  Meusc  south  of  Narnur  One 
corps  each  of  the  II  and  III  armies  was  as- 
signed the  task  of  iiuestiii!*  this  fortress  while 
it  was  being  reduced  by  aililleiy  The  I  and 
II  armies  \\eie  preceded  by  the  2(1  cavalry  corps 
and  the  1FJ  aiiny  Irv  tJie  1st  cavaliy  corps. 
\\hen  the  HI  HMched  tlie  .Meiiso  the  1st  cuv- 
uliy  coip.s  \\JIH  to  mm i"  mound  Nainur  and 
join  the  11  ai  my  The  Belgian  aimy  o (Feted 
no  lenistaiice  to  the  advance  but  letned  to 
Antweip 

Before  the  V  French  army  had  received  its 
reinforcements  it  was  attacked  by  the  II  Ger- 
man army  on  August  22,  and  lost  the  line  of 
the  Sambre  River,  on  the  following  day  it  was 
again  attacked  by  the  1J  and  its  icar  threatened 
by  the  III  which  succeeded  in  foicing  the  Meuse 
in  its  rear  There  was  nought  to  do  but  re- 
treat, which  began  on  the  24th  This  battle  is 
knovMi  as  Chaileroi. 

While  the  U  German  army  was  advancing  to 
the  Sambre,  the  I  nrinv  with  its  cavaliy  divi- 
sion was  seeking  the  British  army  whose  po- 
sition was  unknown  While  moving  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  from  Brussels,  Britisli  forces 
were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Mons  on  Au- 
gust 22  but  it  was  thought  they  were  only  out- 
posts. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Brit- 
ish army  had  come  in  position  that  day  between 
the  Scheldt  and  Sambre  Rivers  along  the  Conde"- 
Mons  canal.  On  the  23d,  therefore,  two  of  the 
German  corps  unexpectedly  ran  on  the  Biitish 
main  position  and  the  battle  of  Mons  began 
about  noon.  The  British  resisted  stubbornly 
but  were  obliged  to  yield  the  canal  near  Mons 
and  fall  back  to  another  position.  That  eve- 
ning a  third  German  corps  appeared  in  then- 
front. 

Not  wishing  to  be  outflanked,  that  night  the 
British  commander,  French,  ordered  his  army 
to  letire  next  day  to  a  line  running  west  from 
Maubeuge.  On  the  24th  the  Germans  hoped 
for  a  decisive  victory  but  the  British  success- 
fully withdrew  their  army. 

Joffre'a  Second  Plan  On  the  night  of  Aug- 
ust 24,  JofFre  realized  that  he  had  met  defeat 
in  the  battles  on  the  frontier  and  that  he  must 


retreat  in  order  to  save  his  armies  of  the  left 
and  centre.  The  British  army  was  in  danger 
of  being  outflanked  and  a  dangerous  gap  was 
being  opened  between  the  V  and  IV  armies  due 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  V  from  the  Meuse. 

To  renew  the  offensive  a  new  army  was 
needed  on  his  left  and  this  he  proposed  to  form 
on  the  Sornme  Rivei  between  Amiens  and  Pe"- 
ronne  from  troops  drawn  from  the  east.  It 
was  to  be  under  the  command  of  Manoury,  who 
was  to  bring  two  of  his  divisions  with  him; 
the  other  troops  were  to  be  taken  from  the  VII 
and  III  armies.  The  immediate  problem  was 
to  delay  the  advance  of  the  I  German  army 
until  this  new  VI  army  could  be  formed.  West 
of  the  British  he  had  foimed  the  VIJI  army — 
D'Amade — of  four  Territorial  divisions  of  little 
value  and  to  this  army  he  now  sent  two  reserve 
divisions  from  Paris.  The  British  V,  IV,  and 
111  armies  were  directed  to  fall  back  slowly  to 
the  line  Peronnc-Vei  dun  The  1st  cavalry 
corps  was  detached  from  the  V  army  and  ordered 
to  cover  the  left  flank  of  the  British  army. 

On  the  25th,  the  Biitish  continued  their  re- 
treat but  due  to  the  topographical  features  of 
the  country  the  two  corps  were  compelled  to 
follow  divergent  lines  and  that  night  were 
widely  separated  As  the  French  cavalry  had 
not  yet  i  earned  his  left,  the  British  commander 
ordcied  both  corps  to  continue  the  retreat  the 
next  day.  The  1st  corps — ITaig — did  so  but  the 
commander  of  the  2d  corps — Smith  Dorricn — 
decided  to  lest  his  corps  as  his  rear  guard 
reached  camp  late  at  night.  lie  now  had  three 
divisions,  as  a  fifth  division  of  the  Expedition- 
ary Force  joined  him  that  day.  As  the  I  Ger- 
man army  was  pursuing  rapidly  there  resulted 
the  battle  of  Le  Gateau.  The  British  held  their 
own  for  some  time  but  as  the  German  force  was 
constantly  increasing  the  Britisli  were  ordered 
to  retreat  in  the  afternoon.  To  break  off  the 
engagement  was  a  difficult  operation  attended 
with  considerable  loss  and  the  British  retreated 
in  great  confusion,  but  the  Germans  did  not 
pursue  as  they  too  were  worn  out  and  their 
cavalry  corps  was  held  in  check  by  the  French 
cavalry  corps  that  gained  the  flank  of  the  Brit- 
ish that  afternoon.  The  British  armv  next  day 
continued  its  retreat  until  it  crossed  the  Oise 
bcfwecn  La  Fere  and  Noyon,  where  it  Mas  re- 
organized. 

At  this  time  German  Headquarters  at  Co- 
blenz  made  ceitain  decisions  that  had  a  dis- 
astious  effect  on  the  German  opeiations  on  the 
Western  front.  Influenced  piobably  by  the  op- 
timistic reports  of  its  aimy  commanders  in  the 
west,  it  decided  to  send  two  corps  from  the 
west  to  East  Prussia.  As  the  two  corps  en- 
gaged in  the  investment  of  Namur,  which  was 
occupied  on  August  25,  had  not  yet  rejoined 
their  aimies,  they  were  ordered  to  withdraw 
and  entrain  A  corps  from  the  V  army  was 
also  ordered  back  to  Met?  to  be  ready  As  two 
corps  had  been  left  by  the  I  army  to  observe  the 
Belgians,  the  original  invading  force  of  27  corps 
was  reduced  to  22  Of  these  22,  on  August  27 
the  II  army  had  to  detach  one  and  one-half 
corps  to  besiege  Maubeuge,  where  the  French 
had  left  a  garrison  of  some  35,000  troops  and 
the  III  army  had  to  leave  a  division  to  invest 
Givet.  Of  these  besieging  troops  only  a  half 
division  rejoined  before  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
A  second  decision  was  to  give  the  commander 
of  the  I  German  army,  who  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  the  commander  of  the  II  army,  an 
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independent  command.  On  the  morning  after 
the  battle  of  Le  Cateau,  therefore,  the  I  army 
broke  away  from  the  II  army  and  started  in  the 
direction  of  PeYonne  By  this  move  it  pre- 
vented Joffie  from  forming  his  new  VI  army 
on  the  Somnio  but  it  prevented  the  I  army  from 
participating  in  force  in  a  battle  a  few  days 

When  the  T  army  moved  off  it  left  the  TI  ar- 
my, now  reduced  to  seven  divisions  and  the  1st 
cavalry  corps,  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the 
V  French  and  British  armies  although  the  V 
French  army  alone  had  12  divisions  The  re- 
treat of  the  British  army  had  been  contrary  to 
Joffre's  plan  and  he  now  decided  to  make  a 
counterattack  with  the  V  aimy  to  gain  time 
and  allow  the  British  to  recover  On  the  27th, 
the  V  French  army  crossed  the  Oise  and  was 
ordered  to  halt  and  prepare  for  battle  The 
battle  of  St.  Qucntin-Guisc  was  fought  on  the 
20th  and  morning  of  the  30th  Although  a 
drawn  battle,  the  Germati  IT  army  barely  es- 
caped defeat  and  suffered  severe  losses.  The 
German  commander  was  obliged  to  call  a  di- 
vision from  his  investing  force  at  Maubeuge 
and  for  assistance  from  the  nearest  corps  of 
the  I  army 

Meeting  with  no  great  resistance  in  his  march 
to  the  Sonirne,  von  Kluck  began  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  his  movement  when  on  August  28 
he  received  a  new  order  from  Headquarters. 
JofTre's  retreat  had  deceived  the  Got  man  Head- 
quarters and  it  was  believed  that  the  French 
left  and  centre  bad  met  with  decisive  defeat  and 
were  retreating  on  Paris  The  IT  army  was 
therefore  directed  to  move  on  Paris  and  the  1 
toward  the  Seine  west  of  Paris  Von  Kluck, 
therefore,  continued  for  two  days  innie  in  that 
direction,  meeting  detachments  of  the  new 
French  army  winch  avoided  serious  engage- 
ments but  retired  before  him  On  the  29th  be 
learned  of  the  Imttlo  of  St  Quentin-Guise  and 
on  the  30th  was  infoimod  that  the  French  had 
retired  and  to  gain  decisive  results  it  was 
desirable  that  the  1  army  should  act  on  their 
flank  as  the  II  needed  a  dav's  rest  Von  Kluck 
now  started  to  move  in  a  southeasteily  direction 
and  informed  Got  man  Headquarters,  which  gave 
its  approval.  He  crossed  the  Oise  and  foiled 
the  Btitish  still  north  of  the  Marne  He  made 
preparations  to  attack  them  but  they  escaped 
across  the  tiver  Xe\t  he  found  that  the  V 
French  army  was  pist  reaching  the  Marne  arid 
he  attempted  to  interfere  with  its  crossing 

At  this  time  he  had  no  intention  of  crossing 
the  Marne  but  on  the  night  of  September  2  he 
received  a  message  from  German  PTcadquarters 
to  the  following  effect- 

Desire  of  Supreme  Command  to  force  French  in  a 
goutheasterh  direction  away  from  Paris  I  armv  will 
follow  II  armj  en  echelon  and  will  protect  the  flank 

As  he  was  now  at  least  a  day's  march  in  ad- 
vance of  the  II  army  which  was  at  least  a  day's 
march  in  tear  of  the  V  French  urniy,  his  army 
was  the  only  one  that  could  act  on  the  flank  of 
the  French  but  if  he  did  so  act  he  must  disobey 
the  order  to  follow  the  TI  army  and  also  risk 
exposing  the  flank  of  the  armies  to  an  attack 
from  Patis  On  the  following  morning  he 
learned  that  one  of  his  coips  had  crossed  the 
Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  was  engaged  in 
battle.  He  had  now  to  decide  whether  to  with- 
draw the  cot  ps  or  go  to  its  assistance  His 
flying  corps  reported  the  British  retreating 
south  of  the  Marne  and  no  evidence  of  activity 


on  the  Paris  front,  so  he  decided  to  support 
his  corps  and  crossed  the  Marne  with  four  of 
his  five  corps  and  two  of  his  three  cavalry  di- 
visions 

Joffrc's  TUrd  Plan.  After  the  battle  of  St 
Quentin-Guise,  Joffre  was  satisfied  that  his  ar- 
mies must  retire  still  farther  south  before  the 
offensive  could  be  resumed.  The  limit  was  to 
be  the  Seine  for  the  British  and  V  French  army 
and  for  the  IV  and  III  the  Aube  and  Ornain 
with  the  flank  resting  on  the  fortified  ridge  east 
of  the  Meuse 

In  retreating  the  TV  French  army  had  offered 
such  resistance  that  the  TV  German  army  was 
compelled  to  call  to  its  assistance  the  Til  Ger- 
man army,  which  prevented  that  army  from  as- 
sisting the  II  in  the  battle  of  St  Quen tin-Guise. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  III  Gorman  army 
Joffre  detached  the  left  wing  of  the  TV  army 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Foch  as  the 
Foch  Detachment;  it  later  became  the  IX  army 
In  its  retreat  the  front  of  the  TIT  army  was 
shortened,  which  enabled  .Toffre  to  order  one 
of  its  corps  to  Paris  and  a  division  to  Foch 
Joffre  also  withdrew  some  of  the  cavalry  di- 
visions with  the  T  and  II  armies  and  formed 
the  2d  cavalry  corps — de  Mitty — between  the 
V  and  British  armies  The  V  "army  retreated 
to  the  Seine  at  Nogent,  Foch  toward  the  Aul>e, 
and  the  IV  to  the  Ornain  and  the  111  between 
the  Oinuin  and  the  Mouse 

On  the  morning  of  September  ,r>,  von  Kluck, 
who  was  still  north  of  the  Manic,  received  the 
following  message  from  Headquarters 

1  and  TT  armies  will  remain  opposite  the  oust  fiont 
of  Paris,  the  I  aimv  bet  AM  en  the  Oiso  and  Marne, 
the  JI  between  tho  Marne  and  H*-me 

At  that  time  four  of  his  corps  were  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Marne  and  would  reach  the 
Grand  Moriu  between  CoiiloniHiicis  and  Kster- 
na>  that  night  In  then  fiont  weie  the  1st 
and  2d  Get  man  cavaliy  corps  The  British  and 
V  French  atniies  were  uppaicntly  iett eating 
along  their  front  As  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  to  break  up  the  plans  for  the  day,  lie 
decided  to  let  the  movements  go  on  but  to  issue 
orders  for  the  viitlidiawul  of  his  army  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Maine  the  next  day  In  the 
evening  a  staff  officer  from  Ileadquiu  ters  came 
to  see  him  and  explained  the  general  situation 
The  III,  IV,  and  V  German  armies  were  making 
slow  progress  southward  and  the  I  and  II  ar- 
mies weie  to  remain  stationary  until  these  ai- 
iriies  advanced  far  enough  to  threaten  the  rear 
of  the  I  and  II  French  armies,  cause  them  to 
retieat  and  thus  permit  the  VI  and  VI 1  Geimaii 
pitnies  to  advance  That  night  neithei  \on 
Kluck,  who  bad  crossed  the  Marne  that  day,  nor 
the  German  Headquarter H  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  a  French  counterattack,  although 
it  had  already  begun  noith  of  the  Maine. 

When  the  French  armies  began  their  tetreat 
to  the  Marne,  Gallieni  was  made  military  gov- 
ernor of  Paris  and  the  VI  army  was  finally  or- 
ganized east  of  Paris  Gallieni  kept"  himself 
informed  of  the  movement  of  the  I  Geiman  airny 
and  communicated  his  knowledge  to  Joflre  at 
his  headquarters  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  where  the 
movements  of  the  armies  were  carefully  plotted 
At  6  P.M  on  the  4th  of  Septeml>er  it  was  known 
that  von  Kluck  had  crossed  the  Marne  and 
reached  the  Petit  Morin  with  three  of  his  corps 
and  that  only  one  with  a  cavalry  division  was 
left  in  front  of  Paris.  If  he  continued  the  ad- 
vance on  the  morrow  he  would  reach  the  Grand 
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Morin  and  his  front  would  be  stretched  to  near- 
ly 50  miles.  At  last  a  favorable  opportun- 
ity for  a  counterstroke  had  arrived.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th  and  morning  of  the  5th  all  the 
armies  received  their  orders  They  were  briefly 
that  the  VI  arid  British  armies  on  either  side 
of  the  Seine  were  to  attack  von  Kluck's  army 
from  the  west  while  the  V  army  attacked  it 
from  the  south.  The  IX  army  was  to  hold  the 
II  German  army  in  check  and  protect  the  flank 
of  the  V  aimy  The  IV  and  III  armies  were 
to  attack  the  IV  and  V  German  armies,  the  III 
striking  their  flank.  September  5  was  to  be 
spent  in  preparation  and  the  attack  was  to 
he  on  the  morning  of  the  Oth  With  his 
orders  Joffre  issued  a  stirring  appeal  to  his 
troops : 

"At  the  moment  tho  battle  begins  upon  which  the 
safety  of  the  country  depends  each  ono  must  make  up 
his  mind  no  longer  to  ga/e  to  the  rear  Every  effort 
must  be  centred  on  attacking  the  enemy  and  forcing 
him  back  An  organi/ation  that  finds  itself  unable  to 
advance  inubt  hold  tho  captured  ground  cost  \vhat  it 
may  and  allow  itself  to  be  annihilated  rather  than 
retreat  Under  the  circumstances  no  weakness  can  be 
tolerated." 

The  orders  were  received  with  delight  by  of- 
ficers and  men  who  were  tired  of  retreating  be- 
fore an  enemy  they  felt  they  could  face. 

Battle  of  the  Marne.  Although  not  con- 
templated, the  battle  of  the  Marne  really,  began 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  5,  when  the  VI 
French  army  was  moving  into  position  and  two 
of  its  reserve  divisions  unexpectedly  encountered 
the  corps  that  von  Kluck  had  left  in  front  of 
PariR  The  reserves  were  repulsed  but,  the  Ger- 
man cavalry  discovering  other  troops  advanc- 
ing, the  German  corps  retired  during  the  night 
and  took  up  a  more  favorable  position  some 
miles  in  the  rear.  Von  Kluck  was  informed  of 
thm  during  the  night  but  still  did  not  anticipate, 
a  battle,  however,  he  warned  the  nearest  corps 
to  go  to  the  threatened  front  as  soon  as  possible, 
The  battle  of  the  Marne  thus  begun  was  fought 
continuously  until  the  afternoon  of  the  9th, 
vi hen  the  I,  II  and  111  German  armies  began 
their  letreat  In  front  of  the  TV  and  V  Ger- 
man aimies  it  lasted  some  days  longer.  On  the 
Puns  front,  in  the  battle  of  the  Ourcq,  between 
the  VI  French  and  I  German  armies,  the  lines 
suayed  back  and  forward  as  new  troops  were 
tin  own  into  the  line  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  was  not  until  the  Oth  that  von  Kluck  was 
jible  to  bring  up  his  last  corps  which  had  been 
fighting  daily  south  of  the  Marne  from  the 
.'id  to  the  Oth  with  the  V  French  army  and  then 
had  to  march  .r>0  miles  to  reach  its  place  in  line. 
It  was  in  this  battle  that  Gallieni  used  the 
Pans  taxis  to  take  newly  arrived  troops  to  a 
threatened  position  in  the  line. 

The  II  German  army  found  in  its  front  the 
f\  Fieuch  army  and  on  the  right  the  V  army. 
It  called  to  its  assistance  a  part  of  the  III  army 
and  succeeded  in  forcing  back  the  right  wing 
of  the  IX  army  but  its  own  right  wing  was 
forced  back  by  tho  advance  of  the  left  of  the  V 
army  On  the  first  day  of  the  battle  there  was 
nothing  in  front  of  the  British  army  except  the 
2d  German  cavalry  corps,  on  the  second  day 
there  was  nothing  in  front  of  the  left  of  the  V 
French  army  and  the  2d  French  cavalry  corps 
but  the  1st  German  cavalry  corps  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  8th,  the  advance  of  the  V  army 
forced  the  commander  of  the  II  German  army 
to  withdraw  his  rignt  wing  in  order  to  rest  his 
flank  on  the  Marne.  On  the  morning  of  the 


9th,  the  British  were  seen  advancing  to  the 
Marne  between  the  two  German  armies  and  the 
commander  of  the  II  German  army  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  retreat  in  order  to  close 
the  gap  This  opinion  he  imparted  to  the  staff 
officer  from  Headquarters  who  had  remained 
with  the  armies.  The  II  and  III  aiinies  were 
authorized  by  the  latter  to  begin  the  retreat  that 
afternoon  and  he  personally  delivered  the  older 
to  retreat  to  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  I  army. 
Von  Kluck  was  loath  to  retreat  as  he  had  just 
started  an  attack  which  was  progressing  satis- 
factorily but  he  could  not  continue  if  the  II 
was  retreating  so  he  gave  orders  for  the  with- 
drawal. No  decision  was  reached  in  the  fight 
between  the  IV  and  V  German  armies  and  the 
III  and  IV  Fiench  but  the  former  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  when  the  II  and  III  re- 
crossed  the  Marne. 

The  battle  of  the  Maine  must  be  regarded  as 
a  significant  defeat  for  the  German  armies  as 
it  completely  shattered  the  plan  on  which  the 
War  was  based.  Flushed  with  success,  having 
the  initiative,  opposed  by  troops  supposedly  dis- 
pirited by  defeat  after  defeat  during  a  long 
and  exhausting  retreat,  the  Germans  found  this 
check  as  unexpected  as  the  French  found  it 
welcome.  On  the  French  side  moral  forces  were 
developed,  the  intensity  of  which  continued  un- 
diminished.  The  Germans,  although  not  dis- 
abled, were  compelled  to  meet  an  entirely  un- 
foreseen situation 

Battle  of  the  Aisne.  After  the  retreat  from 
the  Marne,  the  German  armies  ultimately 
halted  and  intrenched  on  a  line  which  began 
south  of  Noyon  on  the  Oise,  followed  the  ridge 
north  of  the  Aisne  to  the  Keirns-Laon  road 
where  it  crossed  the  Argonne  Foiest  and  reached 
the  Meuse  north  of  Verdun  On  Sept  10,  1014, 
Joffre  issued  an  order  for  a  coordinated  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  Germans  He  believed 
that  they  planned  to  retire  to  the  Meuse,  but 
when  the  Aisne  was  reached  every  indication 
pointed  to  a  halt  on  that  liver.  The  French 
and  British  ciossed  the  Aisne  west  and  east  of 
Soissons  respectn  ely,  but  were  unable  to  bieak 
the  German  line,  which  had  been  leinf creed  by 
a  corps  fiom  Belgium  and  the  besieging  corps 
from  Maubeuge  which  fell  September  7. 

First  Battle  of  the  Somme.  Uhon  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  Germans  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully dislodged  from  the  Aisne,  Joffre 
planned  to  outflank  the  Germans  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oise  and  force  them  to  retreat 
from  the  Aisne.  The  gieatest  part  of  de  Cas- 
telnau's  11  army  was  wnt  to  the  north  of  Pans 
to  assist  the  left  wing  in  carrying  out  this  ob- 
jective. The  Germans,  on  then  side,  were  de- 
termined to  do  the  \ery  thing  the  French  weie 
planning  to  do  They  gathered  leseive  forces 
and,  about  September  20,  a  series  of  battles 
began  around  Lassigny  and  Roye,  which  were 
extended  northward  west  of  Pe*ronne  and  ended 
with  the  left  of  Castelnau's  army  at  Albert  on 
the  Ancrc  River  These  battles  lasted  about  10 
days,  then  the  lines  were  stabili/cd  Bapaume, 
Noyon,  Lassigny,  lY'ronne  and  Chaulncs  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  but  Cas- 
telnau  succeeded  in  turning  the  continuation  of 
the  Aisne  line  northward  instead  of  west  along 
the  Somme  and  therefoie  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject to  some  extent  The  withdrawal  of  Cas- 
telnau's II  army  from  Lorraine-  permitted  the 
Germans  to  advance  acioss  the  Moselle  and 
capture  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  which  they  held 
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until  they  were  dislodged  by  the  Americans  in 
1918. 

Battle  of  Arras.  Castelnau's  failure  to  out- 
flank the  Germans  determined  Joffre  to  make 
one  more  effort.  This  time  he  planned  an  ad- 
vance through  the  valley  of  the  Scarpe  on  either 
side  of  Arras  in  the  direction  of  Douai.  A 
new  X  army  under  General  Maud'huy  was  or- 
ganized for  this  purpose.  General  Foch  was 
given  the  command  of  the  group  of  French 
armies  between  the  Oise  and  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  the  first  week  of  October,  Maud'huy's 
army  advanced  from  Ainiens  and  reached  Ar- 
ras, but  found  the  Germans  in  front  of  it.  He 
was  unable  to  advance  past  this  city.  The 
French  line  was  extended  northward  to  the 
west  of  Lens,  to  the  Lys  River  northwest  of 
Lille.  The  Germans  also  extended  their  lines 
northward  and  occupied  Lens  and  Lille.  The 
lines  became  stabilized  here  and  the  second  at- 
tempt to  outflank  the  Germans  failed. 

British  Operations  South  of  the  Lys  River. 
In  the  latter  part  of  September  and  early 
October,  the  British  army  was  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  vicinity  of  Soissons  and  railed 
up  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  English  Channel 
where  it  would  be  closer  to  its  base  of  supplies. 
After  receiving  reinforcements,  including  an  In- 
dian corps,  the  British,  on  Oct.  13,  1914,  be- 
gan to  advance  south  of  the  Lys  River.  The 
advance  stopped  at  Auber  ridge  about  midway 
between  Be"thune  and  Lille  Another  British 
corps  advanced  north  of  the  Lys  River  and  drove 
the  German  cavalry  across  the  river.  The  Brit- 
ish advanced  as  far  as  Armentieres.  The 
right  was  unable  to  advance  on  Lille  and  the 
left  was  unable  to  cross  the  Lys.  Although 
severe  fighting  occurred  in  this  region  until  the 
close  of  active  operations  for  the  year  the  lines 
were  virtually  stabilized  by  the  20th  of  October. 

Battle  of  Flanders.  The  failure  of  the  Al- 
lies to  outflank  the  Germans  was  followed  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  again 
outflank  the  Allies,  and  to  secure  if  possible  the 
Channel  ports  of  Dunkirk  and  Calais.  As  a 
preliminary  operation,  it  was  decided  to  cap- 
ture Antwerp.  The  siege  began  September  28; 
at  first  the  Allies  decided  to  attempt  to  hold  it 
and  British  naval  brigades  were  sent  to  reinforce 
the  garrison;  it  was  to  be  further  reinforced  by 
other  British  and  French  troops.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  it  could  not 
be  held  and  preparations  were  made  to  with- 
draw the  Belgian  army  to  the  west.  The  for- 
tress fell  on  October  10  but  the  Belgian  army 
retired  in  safety,  its  retreat  being  covered  by 
a  British  division  sent  to  Ghent  from  England. 
After  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  German  reserves  were 
rushed  to  the  Belgian  front  and  established 
themselves  on  the  Ostend-Courtrai  line  The 
battle  of  Flanders  was  fought  over  such  a  long 
front  that  it  really  consisted  of  several  de- 
tached battles  rather  than  one  large  one.  These 
several  battles  have  been  called  the  battle  of 
the  Yser,  Dixmude,  North  of  Ypres  and  South 
of  Ypres. 

The  Battle  of  the  Yser  was  largely  fought  by 
the  Belgians.  It  started  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber when  the  3d  German  reserve  corps  ad- 
vanced to  cross  the  river  The  Belgians  were 
strongly  intrenched  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  and  their  front  was  flanked  by  British 
monitors.  The  Germans  did  not  reach  the  river 
until  the  20th.  On  the  night  of  the  21st,  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  bridging  the  river  and  by 


the  25th  had  two  divisions  across  the  river. 
The  Belgians  retired  two  miles  to  a  railroad 
embankment  where  they  were  reinforced  by  a 
French  division.  On  the  30th  the  Germans  cap- 
tured Ramscappelle  on  the  railroad  but  were 
soon  forced  to  withdraw  when  the  Belgians 
flooded  the  terrain  between  the  railroad  and  the 
river. 

Dixmude  was  attacked  by  tho  Germans  on  the 
20th  of  October  but  the  attack  was  repulsed 
On  November  10,  after  a  fierce  bombardment 
of  artillery  and  trench  mortars  the  German H 
finally  captured  the  town.  Its  capture  was  of 
little  importance,  however,  since  the  battle  of 
Flanders  was  practically  over. 

North  of  Ypres,  on  October  19,  the  Germans 
fought  their  way  across  the  Thourout-Roulers 
road  checked  by  French  cavalry  until  the  main 
line  held  by  French  infantry  was  reached. 
Heavy  fighting  ensued  up  to  November  10  but 
the  Germans  were  unable  to  make  any  appre- 
ciable gam. 

fiouth  of  Ypres,  the  Germans  advanced  steadily 
but  slowly  until  the  24th,  when  they  were 
checked  by  the  British.  The  attack  was  re- 
newed on  October  30  and  November  1.  These 
were  critical  days  for  the  Biitish  army.  It 
was  attacked  in  force  between  the  Menin  road 
and  the  Lys  River  The  Messines  and  Wyt- 
schactc  ridge  was  the  objective  of  the  German 
attacks  Messines  was  taken  on  October  31  and 
Wytschaete  on  November  1.  The  Germans  felt 
that  they  had  broken  through  the  Allied  line's. 
Strong  French  reinforcements  were  hastily 
brought  up,  however,  and  the  final  German  at- 
tack on  November  10  and  11  was  repulsed  all 
along  the  line  with  the  exception  of  Dixmude, 
which  fell  into  German  hands  Minor  opera- 
tions continued  until  November  20,  when  the 
lines  were  consolidated  for  the  winter  Tho  bat- 
tle of  Flanders  was  now  over  and  was  the  third 
serious  check  for  the  Germans  on  the  Western 
front  m  1914,  the  other  two  being  the  battles 
of  Lorraine  and  the  Marne 

Beginning  of  Trench  Warfare.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  battles  of  Flanders,  Nov.  11, 
1914,  marks  the  beginning  of  what  we  may  call 
the  long  siege  of  the  annios  over  the  whole 
line  from  the  sea  to  the  Swiss  frontier.  It 
was  a  time  of  ceaseless  watching,  of  hardship 
and  trial,  of  continuous  fighting  with  neither 
side  able  to  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Local  advantages  gained  first  by  one  arid  then 
by  the  other  adversary  in  no  way  affected  the 
issue  and  indeed,  as  measured  by  the  ground 
gained,  would  not  be  represented  on  an  ordinary 
map.  A  word  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  in 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  contest  that  now 
became  the  rule  over  the  entire  Western  front. 
Trench  warfare  took  the  place  of  what  now 
may  be  called  old-fashioned  operations  in  the 
open.  Mining  and  countermining  became  the 
rule:  the  lines  in  reality  were  areas  o*  parrallel 
trenches  protected  by  networks  of  barbed  wire 
so  thickly  interlaid  and  interwoven  that  only 
long  sustained  artillery  fire  could  break  them 
down  in  clearing  the  way  for  assault.  The 
troops  lived  in  and  under  the  ground  so  that 
shrapnel,  the  ideal  man-killing  projectile  against 
troops  in  the  open,  proved  nearly  useless  and 
was  replaced  by  the  high-explosive  shell,  able  to 
pierce  overhead  shelter  and  overwhelm  the  oc- 
cupants. Operations  degenerated  into  a  strug- 
gle of  wear  and  tear,  attrition.  So  close  did  the 
imea  dtaw  to  each  other  that  antiquated  methods 
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And  weapons  sprang  into  new  life;  hand 
grenades,  knives,  and  even  clubs,  for  close  work. 
Trench  mortars  came  into  existence.  Asphyxi- 
ating gases,  in  violation  of  The  Hague  Conven- 
tion, were  used.  Artillery  took  a  position  of 
first  importance,  as  was  but  natural  in  a  state 
of  siege  warfare.  The  reason  of  this  state  of 
affairs  is  to  be  found,  in  part  at  least,  in  the 
air  service,  which  made  surprise  well-nigh  im- 
possible and  allowed  time  for  the  threatened 
side  to  make  ample  preparations  to  resist  any 
impending  movement,  and  which  also  increased 
the  efficiency  of  artillery  by  enabling  batteries 
to  correct  their  fire,  and  by  discovering  and 
assigning  targets  invisible  from  the  batteries 
themselves. 

Operation  of  1915.  The  year  of  1915  on 
the  Western  front  was  spent  by  the  Allies  in 
testing  the  German  line  at  various  points, 
in  an  endeavor  to  break  through  and  pre- 
vent German  troops  from  being  withdrawn 
from  the  Western  front  to  reinforce  the 
armies  operating  against  Russia.  The  Germans 
remained  on  the  defensive,  making  but  a  single 
attack. 

The  British  attacked  with  two  corps  at  Neuve 
Chapello  with  a  view  of  reaching  the  town  of 
Lille  This  attack  was  made  in  the  month  of 
March  but  resulted  only  in  taking  the  German 
advance  line  with  heavy  loss  to  the  attacking 
troops.  This  was  followed  in  April  by  the  Ger- 
man attack  on  Ypres,  where  clouds  of  chlorine 
gas  weie  first  employed  It  was  only  a  par- 
tial success  as  the  Germans  were  unable  to  reach 
Yprea,  which  was  held  by  the  British.  The  at- 
tack thus  initiated  lasted  a  month  but  without 
further  German  success 

In  May,  there  occurred  a  combined  attack  by 
the  British  and  French  along  the  front  between 
Neuve  Chapelle  and  Arras.  The  British  attack 
was  made  by  three  corps  at  Festubert  and  re- 
sulted in  an  advance  of  GOO  yards  over  a  front 
of  four  miles.  The  French  attack  was  made 
by  seven  corps  on  a  10-rnile  front  north  of  Ar- 
ras; at  one  point  the  French  troops  advanced 
two  and  a  half  miles  but  a  break-through  was 
not  secured.  The  struggle  on  this  front  con- 
tinued on  through  June.  These  attacks  occurred 
shortly  after  the  Germans  began  their  great  ad- 
vance against  Russia 

In  September,  there  were  simultaneous  attacks 
by  the  French  and  British  on  widely  separated 
fionts.  In  the  north  the  British  attacked  with 
three  corps  in  combination  with  the  French  on 
the  front  where  the  French  had  attacked  in 
May.  The  British  objective  was  the  mining 
town  of  Lens.  The  British  almost  attained 
their  objective  but  were  unable  to  hold  it;  they 
socuied  the  neighboring  town  of  Loos.  The 
French  on  their  right  attacked  with  about  seven 
coips,  their  objective  being  the  ridge  overlook- 
ing Lens,  the  Vimy  ridge.  They  were,  however, 
held  up  in  the  valley  in  front  and  succeeded 
only  in  taking  the  town  of  Souchez. 

The  great  French  attack  in  September,  how- 
ever, was  made  on  a  front  of  15  miles  in  Cham- 
pagne between  Reims  and  the  Argonne  Forest. 
Here  two  armies  were  employed  and  the  attack 
was  preceded  by  a  three  days'  bombardment  by 
as  heavy  a  force  of  artillery  as  the  French  could 
assemble.  Under  this  fire  the  intricate  system 
of  trenches  and  wire  entanglements  became  a 
perfect  labyrinth  through  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  advance  in  good  order.  As  a  result, 
the  French  were  held  up  at  the  German  second 


line  some  miles  in  rear  where  fresh  troops  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Russian  front. 

During  the  year,  the  French  made  various 
attempts  to  force  the  Germans  to  evacuate  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  but  they  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. Minor  operations  also  took  place  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  and  along  the  Vosges  front. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lines 
established  at  the  close  of  1914  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged  during  1915 

In  1915,  the  British  forces  on  the  Western 
front  were  greatly  increased  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  the  British  front  extended  from  the 
Belgian  front  north  of  Ypres  almost  down  to 
Arras.  The  British  were  also  prepared  to 
place  a  third  army  in  line  early  in  1916.  This 
enabled  the  French  to  increase  their  reserve 
troops. 

1916.  Verdun.  The  offensives  of  1915  were 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  battle  of  Ver- 
dun, which  began  in  Februaiy,  1916.  Von  Fal- 
kenhayn,  the  German  chief-of-staff,  who  suc- 
ceeded von  Moltke  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  Allied  offensives 
in  September,  1915,  which  came  so  close  to  suc- 
ceeding, and  determined  to  forestall  another 
Allied  offensive  by  a  German  effort  on  a  grand 
scale.  After  careful  consideration  Verdun  was 
decided  upon  as  the  place  of  operations.  For 
dynastic  and  political  reasons  the  command  of 
the  attacking  forces  was  given  to  the  German 
Crown  Prince. 

Verdun  was  an  entirely  different  place  from 
the  Verdun  of  the  beginning  of  the  War.  Hav- 
ing profited  by  the  fate  of  Lie*ge  and  Namur, 
the  forts  at  Verdun  weie  held  by  light  garrisons 
only  and  the  French  line  was  established  about 
10  miles  to  the  north  and  east.  Intermediate 
lines  and  positions  covered  the  area  between  the 
fortress  and  the  outer  line  of  defense.  The  Ver- 
dun position  was  a  salient  about  45  miles  wide 
across  the  neck  which  extended  from  St.  Mihiel 
to  the  Argonne.  Most  of  the  salient  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Meuse.  Along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Meuse  there  is  a  ridge — Cote  de  Meuse — 
five  miles  wide  and  about  400  feet  high.  To  the 
east  of  the  ridge  and  extending  to  the  south  is 
the  plain  of  the  Woevre,  which  in  the  spring 
*is  too  soft  for  any  operations.  The  French 
line  crossed  the  ridge  from  the  Meu«e  River  and 
extended  about  five  miles  into  the  plain  of  the 
Woevre  The  two  trunk  lines,  which  supplied 
Verdun  before  the  War,  Paris- Verdun  and  Paris- 
Verdun  via  Commercy,  were  under  the  observa- 
tion and  fire  of  the  Germans  in  the  Argonne 
and  at  St.  Mihiel.  A  single-track  narrow-gauge 
road  from  Bar-le-Duc  via  Souilly  was  the  only 
railway  means  of  supplying  troops  to  Verdun. 

The  Crown  Prince  planned  his  main  attack 
along  the  ridge  from  the  north.  If  this  were 
successful,  the  French  would  be  obliged  to  evac- 
uate their  line  in  the  Woevre  to  prevent  capture 
and  a  secondary  attack  could  be  made  along 
that  point.  Von  Falkenhayn  believed  that  an 
attack  on  Verdun  would  succeed  because  its  in- 
ferior rail  communications  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  bridges  across  the  Meuse  would  interfere 
with  its  reinforcement.  The  operation,  which 
he  estimated  would  take  eight  days,  was  to  have 
its  right  flank  protected  by  a  later  advance  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Meuse,  which  would  pro- 
tect operations  on  the  east  from  French  artil- 
lery on  the  west  bank  The  German  Crown 
Prince  had  at  his  disposal  nearly  one-half  mil- 
lion men,  many  of  whom  were  completely  rest- 
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ed  and  others  of  whom  were  picked  "shock" 
troops.  Besides  these,  many  other  divisions 
were  held  in  reserve  along  other  parts  of  the 
Western  front  in  readiness  for  immediate  trans- 
portation. Tremendous  amounts  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery were  concentrated  with  an  unlimited  am- 
munition allowance.  Every  request  for  labor 
and  equipment  was  complied  with. 

The  artillery  preparation  for  the  attack  was 
begun  at  7  AM.  on  Feb.  21,  1016  It  continued 
until  4  P  M.,  when  the  infantry  moved  out  on 
a  front  of  about  4  miles  southward  along  the 
ridge.  During  the  first  period  of  the  battle 
(February  22-March  4),  the  Hermans,  in  a  slow 
advance,  covered  by  extremely  heavy  artillery 
fire,  captured  the  1st,  2nd  and  '.Srd  positions  east 
of  the  Meuso  and  Fort  Douaumont,  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  Verdun  forts,  five  miles  from  the 
city.  JofTre  immediately  sent  troops  of  the  II 
army  then  in  resene,  and  selected  its  com- 
mander Pctain  to  command  at  Verdun.  These 
were  to  be  followed  by  the  X  army  from  the 
Arras  section  vvhcie  thcj  \\crc  to  be  replaced 
by  the  IV  British  anny. 

General  Pe*tain  ai  rived  at  Verdun  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  and  ordcied  a  counterattack  at  once 
along  the  entire  line.  He  divided  the  fiont  into 
corps  zones  and  assigned  the  artillery,  which 
was  ariiving  in  great  nmnbeis,  to  tl'ic  zones. 
The  occupied  ground  wat-  to  be  oigamzed  and 
held,  and  the  forts  to  be  reoccupied  and  rearmed. 
The  number  of  bridgeis  between  Verdun  and  St. 
Milucl  was  to  be  inci eased  from  7  to  41. 
Ptftain  also  organised  a  truck  line  of  communi- 
cation from  Bar-le-Duc  to  Verdun,  over  which 
3000  auto  trucks  passed  every  day  This  saved 
the  supply  situation,  and  the  Fiench  call  the 
road  "the  Sacred  Way."  On  March  4  the 
French  wore  holding  their  fourth  position,  a 
series  of  lidges  between  Douaumont  and  Verdun. 

During  the  second  period  of  the  battle 
(March  5-22)  they  Germans  weie  unsuccessful 
in  their  attempts  to  advance  their  right  wing 
west  of  the  Meuse  to  Hill  304  and  Dead  Man's 
Hill,  and  their  left  wing  from  the  Woevre  plains, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Fiench  who 
established  a  new  line  on  the  east  crest  of  the 
ridge  around  Fort  Vaux  During  the  third 
period  (March  22-Apnl  30),  the  German  Ciown, 
Prince  suffered  such  losses  that,  by  March  22, 
fresh  troops  weie  required.  On  April  9-10  he 
ordered  a  general  attack  along  the  whole  line 
and  captured  the  crest  of  Dead  Man's  Hill. 
This  was  recaptured  by  the  French  on  April  20. 
Many  local  battles  were  fought  during  this 
period.  During  the  fourth  period  (May  and 
June)  General  Nhelle,  who  on  May  2, 
had  succeeded  General  P£tain  in  command  of  the 
Second  Army  and  of  the  defense  of  Verdun 
when  the  latter  was  promoted  to  command  an 
army  gioup,  carried  out  Plain's  policy  of 
counterattacking  on  every  possible  occasion 
The  violence  of  the  German  attacks  and  the 
stubbornness  of  the  French  defense  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  although  the  Germans 
attacked  Hill  304  from  M'ay  4  to  7,  with  more 
than  100  batteries  of  heavy  artilleiy,  they  cap- 
tured only  the  north  pait  of  the  hill  Douau- 
mont was  recaptured  by  the  French  on  May  22- 
23.  On  the  latter  date,  the  Crown  Piince  cap- 
tured Dead  Man's  Hill  and  retook  Douauniont. 
In  June,  he  concentrated  on  the  attempt  to  cap- 
ture Forts  Vaux  and  Souvillc  Foit  Vaux  was 
completely  destroyed  in  the  first  week  of  June, 
and  the  struggle  for  Sowille,  which  was  really 


the  key  to  Verdun,  became  most  desperate. 
JofTre  forbade  any  retreat.  The  crisis  of  the  at- 
tack came  on  June  22  and  23  when,  after  an  un- 
paralleled bombaidment,  the  Germans  reached 
the  edge  of  Souville  On  the  next  day  Nivelle 
began  counterattacks  on  a  grand  scale  and  by 
June  30  had  driven  the  Germans  beyond  Fleuiy 
a  mile  to  north  The  next  day,  Joflre  and  Haig 
launched  the  battle  of  the  Sommo,  with  such 
force  that  von  Falkenhayn  was  forced  to  with- 
draw troops  fiom  Veidun  for  the  Sonime,  and 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  an  immediate  capture, 
of  Verdun. 

The  struggle  now  became  a  deadlock.  This 
continued  until  the  latter  part  of  October, 
when  the  French  regained  in  three  hours  what 
it  had  taken  the  Germans  months  of  effort  to 
attain.  Tins  and  subsequent  actions  aie  usual- 
ly refcired  to  as  the  Second  Battle  of  Verdun. 
This  three-hour  action  was  the  most  biilliaiit 
action  of  the  whole  Verdun  campaign  Gen- 
eral Nivelle's  artillery  preparations  weie  brief 
but  of  exceedingly  great  intensity;  then  came 
the  infantry  attack  on  October  24.  The  Gei- 
inans  weie  driven  back  and  what  remained  of 
the  forts  Douaumont  and  Vaux  was  again  111 
the  possession  of  the  French  During  the  next 
six  weeks  there  were  scaicoly  any  infantry  en- 
gagements and  the  artilleiy  actions  that  oc- 
curicd  were  of  minor  importance.  On  December 
15,  howe\cr,  despite  wintry  conditions,  Nivelle 
executed  another  gieat  coup  He  attacked  on 
a  front  of  six  miles  after  a  three-day  artilleiy 
picparation.  He  succeeded  in  penetiating  the 
German  front  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles 
The  immediate  general  in  command  was  Mangin 

After  this  adxanee  the  Verdun  front  once 
again  became  quiet,  each  adveisaiy  watching 
the  other  and  being  content  to  leniain  on  the 
defensive.  After  10  nionthb  of  heavy  fighting 
the  Verdun  stiuggle  was  virtually  over.  The 
total  loss,  including  piihoncis,  dead,  sick  and 
wounded,  was  exceedingly  great  on  both  sides. 
In  the  last  analysis,  it  was  a  gicat  French  vic- 
toiy.  The  moral  effects  on  the  French  tioops 
and  French  nation  can  scaicely  be  o\ciestimatcd 
The  Veidun  slogan  "They  shall  not  pass"  was 
taken  up  as  a  battle  ciy  all  along  the  fiont 
and  behind  the  lines.  As  a  rewaid  foi  his 
heroic  wroik  at  Verdun,  General  Nivelle  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  French 
armies,  succeeding  Gencial  Joffre. 

First  Battle  of  the  Somme  (Picardy).  In 
his  reports  on  this  battle,  Haig  made  the  follow- 
ing statements: 

"The  principle  of  an  offensive  compaign  during  the 
summer  ot  19 16  had  already  been  decided  b>  the 
Allies  The  various  possible  alternatives  on  the  West- 
ern front  had  been  studied  and  discussed  by  General 
Joftre  and  myself  and  we  \\eie  in  complete  agreement 
as  to  the  front  to  be  attacked  by  the  combined  Fiench 
and  British  ainnes  Prepaiations  lor  one  offensive  had 
made  considerable  progress,  but  as  the  date  at  which 
the  attack  should  begin  v\as  dependent  upon  uiuny 
doubtful  factors,  final  decision  on  that  point  >\as  de- 
ferred until  the  general  situation  should  become  cleaier 

"Subject  to  the  necessity  of  commencing  operations 
becore  the  summer  uas  too  far  ad\anced,  and  \\ilh 
due  legaid  to  the  geneial  situation,  I  desned  to  post- 
pone an  attack  as  long  as  possible  The  British 
armies  were  gi owing  in  numbers  and  the  supply  of 
ammunition  vas  steadily  imiensing 

"Bv  the  end  of  May  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Italian  front  had  assumed  such  pioportions  that 
the  Russian  campaign  was  opened  eailv  in  June,  and 
the  bnlhant  successes  gained  by  our  allies  against  the 
Austrians  at  once  caused  a  movement  of  German 
troops  from  the  Westein  to  the  Eastern  front  This, 
howe\er.  did  not  lessen  the  pressure  on  Verdun  The 
heroic  defense  of  our  French  allies  had  already  gained 
muuy  weeks  of  inestimable  value  and  had  caused  the 
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enemy  heavy  losses;  but  the  strain  continued  to  in- 
crease In  view,  therefore,  of  the  situation  in  the 
various  theatres  of  war,  it  was  eventually  agreed 
between  General  Joffre  and  myself  that  the  combined 
offensive  should  not  be  postponed  beyond  the  end  of 
June  " 

The  Allies  proposed  to  attack  on  a  front  of 
about  30  miles  in  an  air  line  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  effect  a  break  through  the  German 
lines;  this  front  was  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  British  and  French.  The  VI  French 
army — -Fayolle — was  astride  the  Somme  with 
the  X  French  army — Micheler — on  its  right. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  French  armies,  and  five 
miles  away,  lay  their  objective,  the  town  of 
Peronne  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Somme  The 
ground  in  their  front  was  generally  level  The 
IV  British  army — Rawlinson — was  on  the  left 
of  the  French,  facing  a  ridge  which  rose  between 
the  Albert-Peronne  and  the  Peronne-Bapaurne 
roads.  On  the  slope  of  this  ridge,  facing  the 
British,  the  Germans  had  organized  the  posi- 
tion consisting  of  two  strong  lines  about  two 
miles  apait;  between  the  two  lines  were  woods, 
villages,  etc.,  stiongly  organized  for  defense.  A 
third  and  even  a  fourth  line  had  been  begun 
still  farther  to  the  rear  The  entire  front  was 
held  by  the  II  German  army  but  after  the  at- 
tack began  it  was  subdivided  into  two  sectors, 
tho  I  German  army  being  organized  in  one  of 
them. 

The  artillery  preparation  for  the  great  at- 
tack began  June  24  and  continued  for  an  entire 
week;  the  infantry  attack  was  launched  July  1. 
In  the  opening  attack  the  greatest  advance  was 
made  by  the  VI  French  army  which  broke 
through* the  Geiman  fiist  arid  second  lines  and 
at  one  point  advanced  three  miles  by  July  5; 
the  British  duung  the  same  period  advanced 
their  whole  front  about  half  this  distance. 
Fresh  troops  were  now  In  ought  up  to  reduce  the 
centies  of  resistance  between  the  two  lines  on 
the  British  front  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
on  both  fronts  the  Allies  were  ready  for  a 
second  grand  attack  by  which  the  VI  Fiench 
army  advanced  to  the  Somme  River  opposite 
Peronne  but  was  unable  to  force  the  croHsing; 
the  British  on  their  front  bioke  through  the 
German  second  line.  It  was  now  decided  not 
to  attempt  any  further  advance  of  the  VI 
French  army  t*o*uth  of  the  Somme  but  to  move 
its  reserves  to  the  north  of  the  Sornine,  where 
they  were  to  be  employed  on  the  right  of  the 
British  From  the  middle  ot  July  until  the 
middle  of  September,  the  British  were  engaged 
in  the  capture  of  the  remainder  of  the  German 
second  line  and  the  villages,  woods  and  other 
strong  points  between  it  and  the  third  line 
About  the  middle  of  Septernl>er,  after  a  three 
clays'  artillery  preparation,  the  German  third 
line  was  taken.  In  this  attack  the  British 
heavy  tank  was  employed  for  the  first  time  and 
met  with  considerable  success  A  fourth  at- 
tack made  about  the  end  of  September  carried 
the  last  of  the  German  prepared  lines  and  the 
entire  ridge  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Allies. 
After  September  the  altack  died  down  some- 
what but  resulted  in  the  straightening  of  the 
British  front  About  the  middle  of  November, 
the  weather  conditions  made  further  operations 
impossible. 

According  to  Haig,  who  had  been  in  command 
of  the  British  army  in  France  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1916,  the  British  employed  in  this  at- 
tack 45  of  their  70  divisions  on  this  front  and 
the  Germans  reinfoiced  their  original  6  divisions 


by  30  more  during  the  operations  The  Ger- 
mans had  been  driven  back  over  the  entire  front 
of  30  miles  and  on  the  British  front  to  a  depth 
of  about  seven  miles.  Although  a  break-through 
had  not  been  secured,  it  was  felt  that  the 
morale  of  the  German  army  had  received  a  severe 
blow  by  their  failure  at  Verdun  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Allies  on  a  front  that  had  been 
made  especially  strong.  Although  the  losses  in- 
curred in  the  great  attacks  on  the  Western  front 
had  been  very  heavy  in  all  three  armies,  it  was 
felt  that  the  Germans  would  feel  the  losses 
much  more  than  the  Allies 

1917.  Retreat  of  the  Germans.  After  the 
close  of  operations  on  the  Western  front  in 
1910,  the  Allies  were  quite  confident  that  the 
War  would  be  ended  in  1917.  They  were  now 
greatly  superior  to  the  Germans  in  artilleiy, 
aircraft,  and  men.  In  a  conference  between 
JoiTre  and  Haig,  it  was  decided  to  forestall  the 
Germans  in  11)17  and  begin  operations  as  early 
as  possible.  To  prevent  the  Germans  from 
shifting  their  reserves  as  they  had  previously 
done  when  an  attack  was  delivered  on  a  com- 
paratively narrow  front,  it  was  now  proposed 
to  attack  simultaneously  along  the  entire  front 
from  Lens  on  the  north  to  the  Oi^e  Ri\er  on  the 
south,  in  combination  with  a  secondary  attack 
by  the  French  between  Soissons  and  Reims  In 
December,  however,  Nivelle  succeeded  Joffie, 
and  lie  made  a  new  plan  which  Tlaig  was  direct- 
ed by  his  government  to  support.  According  to 
this  plan  the  French  were  to  make  the  main  at- 
tack between  Soissons  and  Reims,  and,  to  aid  in 
this  attack,  the  VI  and  X  French  armies  on  the 
Peronne  front  were  to  be  replaced  by  British 
troops  Tho  British,  however,  were  to  attack 
as  previously  arranged.  The  change  of  plan  de- 
layed the  opening  of  the  attack  and  enabled  the 
Germans  to  secure  the  mitiatne. 

In  August,  191  fi,  Falkenhayn  was  relieved  as 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Geiman  armies  by  Ilinden- 
burg,  whose  chief  assistant  was  LudendoriT 
In  the  winter  of  1916-17,  they  decided  that  the 
Western  front  was  too  long  for  the  available 
troops  and  decided  to  evacuate  the  Roy  salient 
and  fall  back  on  a  chord  of  this  salient  running 
from  Arras  on  the  north  to  the  vicinity  of  Sois- 
sons on  the  south  The  new  line  was  carefully 
selected  and  fortified  during  the  winter,  it  was 
called  the  Siegfried  line  but  v\as  known  to  the 
Allies  as  the  flindenburg  line  The  withdrawal 
of  the  stores  began  early  in  February  and  in 
the  middle  of  March  the  troop.s  began  their  rc- 
tieat.  To  prevent  the  Allies  from  making  an 
early  attack  on  the  new  front,  as  the  troops 
retired  roads  were  blown  up,  and  every  thing  that 
could  be  of  use  or  protection  to  the  troops  of 
the  Allies  was  carefully  destroyed 

As  a  result  of  this  unexpected  movement,  the 
plan  of  the  Allies  had  to  be  changed,  as  the 
new  line  was  in  places  25  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
old  one.  Before  any  serious  attack  could  be 
made  on  the  new  line  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct railways,  repair  roads,  organize  muni- 
tion dumps,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  take  con- 
siderable time  The  Allied  attacks  could  no 
longer  be  made  as  planned  over  the  entire  fiont 
from  Lens  to  Reims  but  had  to  be  confined  to  the 
parts  of  the  old  German  front  that  had  not 
been  evacuated.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
make  an  attack  as  soon  a.s  possible  with  the 
III  British  army  assisted  by  the  I  British  army 
on  the  German  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Arras, 
while  the  IV  and  new  V  British  army  organized 
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their  position  before  the  new  German  line  far- 
ther south.  Nivelle  was  to  make  his  great  at- 
tack as  planned  between  Soissons  and  Reims  but 
it  was  to  be  extended  to  the  east  of  Reims.  The 
British  and  French  armies  on  the  front  of  the 
Hindenburg  line  were  to  cooperate  as  well  as 
they  could,  simply  to  prevent  reserves  being  sent 
to  the  fronts  to  be  attacked. 

Battle  of  Arras.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
German  withdrawal  was  to  nullify  any  prepara- 
tions the  Allies  had  made  for  a  spring  offensive 
This  object  failed  of  realization  when  scarcely 
a  week  later  the  British  began  an  offensive  on 
a  12-mile  front  north  and  south  of  Arras  (April 
9).  Haig  made  long  and  minute  preparations 
for  the  offensive.  A  continued  aerial  offensive 
gave  him  the  control  of  the  air.  He  also  car- 
ried out  a  three-week  wire-cutting  artillery 
fire,  interdicted  the  back  areas,  and  for  a  few 
days  preceding  the  attack  laid  down  a  terrific 
destructive  fire,  accompanied  by  extensive  gas 
discharges;  4000  cannon  were  used  in  this  pre- 
liminary work.  Tanks  were  asbigned  to  each 
corps  to  lead  in  the  assaults.  It  was  prescribed 
that  halts  for  reorganization  would  occur  only 
after  the  capture  of  each  successive  position 

On  April  9  the  British  attacked  on  a  20-mile 
front.  The  I  army  under  Home  advanced  north 
of  the  Scarpc  and  the  III  army  under  Allenby 
advanced  south  of  the  Scarpe.  On  that  day  the 
Canadians  stormed  Vimy  Ridge.  The  entire 
first  line  positions  were  captured  in  40  minutes. 
The  second  positions  were  captured  by  noon. 
The  third  position  presented  greater  obstacles, 
largely  because  the  wire  had  not  been  effectively 
cut  by  the  artillery.  A  gap  had  been  made  in 
the  German  lines  but  Haig  failed  to  exploit  his 
success  and  the  probability  of  cutting  the  ene- 
my's lines  of  communication  was  lost.  Instead 
of  sending  the  cavalry  through  the  gap,  Haig 
ordered  the  gap  widened.  This  hesitation  en- 
abled the  Germans  to  bring  up  the  soiely  needed 
reserves  and  prevented  a  serious  break-through. 
The  British  were  greatly  hampered  in  their 
operations  which  began  in  a  snow  storm,  this 
was  followed  by  rain  \\lnch  made  the  movement 
of  artillery  extremely  difficult.  After  the  open- 
ing attack  which  ended  Apiil  13  the  attacking 
divisions  were  replaced  and  the  operations  were 
renewed  but  the  original  momentum  was  lost. 
The  attack,  however,  went  on  until  May  4,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  rei&enes  from  being  sent  to  the 
French  front  when  Nivelle's  attack  was  going  on 
By  May  5,  Haig  had  advanced  five  miles  on  a 
front  of  20  miles  and  siege  conditions  again  ob- 
tained The  Germans  had  lost  15,000  prisoners 
and  200  guns  The  result  was  to  give  the  Brit- 
ish the  Vimy  Ridge  and  its  extension  southward, 
which  proved  of  great  value  when  the  Germans 
made  their  great  attack  the  following  year. 
Checked  on  this  front,  the  British  suddenly 
shifted  their  operations  to  the  Ypres  sectors. 

French  Offensive  on  the  Aisne.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Germans  to  the  Hindenburg  line, 
General  Nivelle  had  concentrated  a  force  of  1,- 
200,000  men  (V,  VI,  X  and  IV  armies)  and 
5000  guns  in  the  Aisne  area  between  the  Oise 
and  the  Argonne.  With  this  force  he  planned 
to  attack  the  German  front  on  a  grand  scale. 
The  German  front  ran  due  south  from  the 
Ailette  River  to  the  Aisne  at  the  junction  of 
the  Vesle  and  thence  along  the  south  bank  for 
a  few  miles  where  the  Germans  had  a  bridgehead 
captured  in  the  winter  of  1914-15;  thence  the 
line  crossed  the  river  to  the  Chemln  des  Dames 


Ridge  (Ladies'  Way,  so  called  because  it  was 
built  by  Louis  XV  as  a  promenade  for  his 
daughters),  between  the  Ailette  and  Aisne 
Rivers  and  along  that  ridge  to  Craonne  From 
Craonne  the  line  ran  southeast  to  some  heights 
commanding  Reims  and  thence  over  the  Moron- 
villers  ridge  between  the  Suippe  and  Vesle  Rivers 
to  the  Suippe.  The  attack  was  to  be  prepared 
by  a  long  artillery  bombardment. 

The  artillery  began  its  operations  on  April 
9,  but  the  weather  conditions  were  HO  bad  that 
the  infantry  attack  had  to  be  postponed  from 
the  12th  to  the  10th.  Even  then  the  weathei 
conditions  were  unfavorable.  Besides  this,  Hin- 
denburg was  fully  cognizant  of  the  French  plans 
through  the  medium  of  captured  despatches  and 
had  taken  adequate  means  to  fend  off  the  French 
attack  He  also  withdrew  the  I  army  from 
the  Hindenburg  line  and  sent  it  to  the  French 
front.  As  a  result,  although  the  German  lines 
were  penetrated  at  various  points  along  the 
front,  only  the  first  of  the  German  lines  could 
be  captured  and  held  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
Ridge  and  to  the  east.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  day  it  was  evident  that  there  was  to  be  no 
break- through.  Despite  this  Nivelle  kept  up 
attack  until  the  21st.  In  an  intermittent  battle 
lasting  from  April  17  until  May  20,  the  French 
IV  army  east  of  Reims— Anthoine— succeeded 
in  capturing  the  high  ground  of  Moronvillers. 
On  the  night  of  May  4  the  French  captured 
Craonne,  a  key  point  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
and  by  the  ne\t  day  captured  the  crest  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  to  the  west  and,  to  the  east, 
the  plateau  of  Craonne. 

The  French  troops,  after  the  initial  defeat  of 
April  10,  considered  success  on  the  Aisne  im- 
possible. Units  up  to  divisions  in  size,  al- 
though asserting  themsehes  to  be  lo>al  and 
ready,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  France,  refused 
to  continue  the  attack  on  the  Aisne,  on  the 
giound  that  it  was  a  useless  loss  of  life  Al- 
though 20,000  prisoners  and  a  large  number  of 
guns  had  been  taken  the  French  casualties 
amounted  to  about  120,000  and  its  general  ad- 
vance west  of  Reims  had  been  slight.  General 
Nivelle  lost  the  confidence  of  his  government 
by  this  gigantic  failuie  and  on  May  15,  l*e"tain 
succeeded  him  in  command  of  the  French  armies, 
and  Foch,  who  had  been  without  any  important 
duty  since  the  preceding  December  became  chief 
of  staff  at  the  War  Department.  Foch  had 
been  in  command  of  the  northern  group  of 
French  armies  since  1914  but  this  group  was 
broken  up  when  the  VI  and  X  armies  were 
moved  to  the  Aisne  front. 

British  Operations  in  Flanders.  The  U- 
boat  campaign  had  become  exceedingly  effec- 
tive and  as  the  principal  base  of  these  opera- 
tions was  Zeebrugge,  the  Channel  port  of 
Bruges,  the  capture  of  this  port  became  a  very 
important  objective.  Haig  believed  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  land  operations  from 
the  British  front  in  Flanders  operating  from 
the  Ypres  front  in  the  direction  of  Bruges. 
In  June,  1917,  when  operations  were  begun  on 
this  front,  the  IV  German  army  held  most  of 
the  front  from  the  Channel  to  the  Lys  River. 
In  the  north,  its  line  was  the  east  bank  of  the 
Yser  River  except  on  the  coast  where  the  Al- 
lies had  a  bridge-head  on  the  east  bank.  From 
the  Yser  it  followed  the  Ypres  Canal  almost  to 
that  town,  which  was  held  by  the  British. 
South  of  Ypres  it  held  the  Messines  Ridge, 
which  had  been  captured  from  the  British  in 
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1914.  To  strengthen  its  lines  it  had  constructed 
a  large  number  of  concrete  machine-gun  em- 
placements called  by  the  British  "pill  boxes." 

Haig  was  given  the  I  French  army — An- 
thoine — to  assist  in  his  campaign  and  brought 
up  the  headquarters  staffs  of  the  IV  and  V 
British  armies  whose  fronts  were  taken  over  by 
the  III  army.  A  new  IV  army  was  to  operate 
along  the  coast  and  a  new  V  army  was  to 
operate  with  the  II  army  already  on  this  front. 
While  preparations  were  made  to  attack  north 
and  east  of  Ypres  he  directed  the  II  army  to 
capture  the  Messincs  Ridge. 

This  attack  opened  on  June  7,  1917,  when  there 
occurred  one  of  the  most  spectacular  events 
of  the  entire  war.  This  was  the  blowing  up 
of  the  Messines-Wytschaetc  Ridge  This  ridge 
formed  a  salient  which  dominated  the  entire 
Ypres  sector  from  the  south  and  which  was 
literally  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
For  over  two  years  British  sappers  had  been 
burrowing  under  this  ridge  and  finally  succeeded 
in  placing  in  position,  undetected  by  the  Ger- 
mans, 20  mines  containing  more  than  1,000,000 
pounds  of  ammonite.  These  were  exploded  by 
electricity  on  the  morning  of  June  7.  The  whole 
tops  of  the  hills  were  blown  off  and  the  roar 
could  be  heard  for  a  distance  of  150  miles.  A 
tremendous  shell  lire  which  had  been  playing  on 
the  ridge  for  two  weeks  reaehed  its  greatest 
intensity  as  the  mines  were  exploded.  After 
the  explosion  the  British  infantry  rushed  for- 
ward and  by  the  end  of  the  day  had  wiped  out 
the  entire  salient.  The  Germans  retaliated  for 
this  Allied  offensive  by  a  successful  attack  on 
the  British  line  at  its  most  northern  extremity 
in  Belgium.  On  July  11,  after  heavy  artillery 
preparation,  the  Germans  made  a  strong  in- 
fantry attack  on  the  British  positions  east  of 
the  Y&er  River  and  captured  the  entire  works. 
The  preparations  on  the  front  of  the  main  at- 
tack were  made  during  the  month  of  July  but 
as  the  Germans  had  captured  the  bridgehead 
near  the  Channel  the  attack  was  confined  to  the 
front  from  Dixmude  to  the  Lys  River.  In  this 
opening  attack  the  I  French  and  the  V  and  II 
British  armies  were  to  be  employed  After  a 
prolonged  artillery  preparation  the  infantry  at- 
tack wus  then  launched  on  July  31  and  the 
Allied  forces  advanced  about  two  miles,  captur- 
ing the  first  and  second  German  lines.  A 
heavy  rain  now  set  in  which  lasted  several 
days  and  made  further  operations  impossible. 
The  field  of  operations  being  generally  flat, 
it  was  converted  into  an  immense  swamp  over 
which  movement  was  possible  only  on  the  few 
roads. 

Some  minor  operations  were  undertaken  about 
the  middle  of  August  by  the  V  army  that  met 
with  so  little  success  that  the  commander  of 
that  army  was  relieved  and  the  British  front 
placed  under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of 
the  II  army — Plumer.  In  the  latter  part  of 
September  the  ground  was  again  sufficiently  dry 
to  admit  of  another  general  advanre  and  on 
September  20  the  Allies  again  advanced  about  a 
mile.  Then  followed  a  succession  of  attacks 
with  limited  objectives  carried  on  under  very 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.  The  Allied  ob- 
jective was  no  longer  the  Belgian  coast  but 
only  a  ridge  about  five  miles  east  of  their  ori- 
ginal position;  this  ridge  overlooked  the  ground 
to  the  east  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Allies 
would  make  future  offensive  operations  on  this 
front  practically  impossible  to  the  Germans. 


Most  of  this  ridge  was  secured  early  in  Novem- 
ber when  the  Canadians  captured  Passchendaele. 
This  closed  the  operations. 

According  to  Haig,  in  these  operations  the 
British  employed  two-thirds  of  their  divisions 
in  France  one  or  more  times  and  the  Germans 
78  divisions,  18  of  which  were  employed  a 
second  and  a  third  time  after  being  with- 
drawn to  rest  and  refit.  The  casualties  on  both 
sides  were  extremely  heavy.  As  a  strategic 
movement  it  was  not  a  success  but  it  did  pro- 
duce a  great  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  Ger- 
man army. 

Verdun  Again.  On  Aug.  20,  1917,  after 
nine  months  of  comparative  quiet,  the  French 
resumed  the  offensive  at  Verdun.  After  a  three- 
day  bombardment  they  advanced  on  both  sides 
of  the  Meuse  and  penetrated  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter on  an  11 -mile  front  In  the  next  four  days 
smashing  blows  were  delivered  which  resulted 
in  a  further  advance.  By  the  15th  of  September 
the  French  had  recovered  100  square  miles  of 
the  120  the  Germans  had  seized  in  their  great 
offensive.  They  now  held  all  the  dominating 
positions  in  the  Verdun  sector  and  on  the  west 
of  the  Meuse  the  Germans  were  back  in  the 
lines  from  which  they  advanced  in  1916. 

Second  Battle  of  the  Aisne.  On  Oct  23, 
the  French  X  army — Maistre — launched  a  suc- 
cessful attack  in  the  Aisrie  region.  The  attack 
was  directed  at  the  salient  of  the  German  line 
northeast  of  Soissons  and  just  south  of  the 
Ailette  River.  The  objectives  were  reached  that 
day  and  immediately  organized.  The  result  of 
this  attack  was  the  abandonment  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  by  November 
2,  and  the  retirement  across  the  Ailette.  This 
operation  which  was  based  on  surprise,  captured 
with  comparative  ease  what  Nivelle  failed  to 
capture  with  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  men. 
It  worked  marvels  in  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  French  sol- 
diers' morale. 

Battle  of  Cambrai.  While  the  British  opera- 
tions in  Flanders  were  in  progress,  the  com- 
mander of  the  III  British  army — Byng — had 
been  preparing  plans  for  an  attack  on  new  lines. 
The  battle  was  to  be  a  complete  surprise  with- 
out artillery  preparation,  a  method  untried  up 
to  this  time  in  the  War.  The  attack  was  to  be 
led  by  a  lone  line  of  tanks  followed  by  the 
infantry.  Special  preparations  had  been  made 
to  enable  these  tanks  to  cross  the  German 
trenches  of  the  Hindenburg  line  which  were 
here  15  feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep.  After  the 
close  of  the  operations  in  Flanders,  Haig  gave 
his  consent  to  the  attack  but  was  unable  to  send 
enough  divisions  to  hold  the  ground  won  by  its 
unexpected  success. 

The  attack  was  to  be  delivered  on  a  front 
of  about  6  miles  between  the  Canal  du  Nord 
and  the  St.  Quentin  Canal  southwest  of  Cam- 
brai. A  strong  cavalry  force  was  assembled 
in  rear  to  be  employed  if  a  break-through  was 
secured.  On  the  morning  of  November  20,  pre- 
ceded by  a  barrage,  350  fighting  tanks  moved 
off  followed  by  the  infantry.  The  main  and 
reserve  lines  of  the  German  position  were  taken 
and  on  the  second  day  the  British  were  five 
miles  in  advance  of  their  own  lines  fighting  for 
a  ridge  which  in  their  possession  would  have 
commanded  Cambrai.  Their  force  was  too  small 
to  effect  its  capture  and  although  other  divi- 
sions were  hurried  up  it  was  then  too  late. 
The  cavalry  was  disappointed  as  the  bridge 
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over  which  they  expected  to  cross  the  St.  Quen- 
tin  Canal  was  broken  down  and  the  arrival 
of  a  German  division  from  "Russia  closed  this 
front.  While  the  fighting  was  still  going  on  in 
the  captured  area,  the  Germans  hurried  up  re- 
serves and  on  November  30  made  a  counter- 
attack across  the  St.  Quentin  Canal  and  re- 
covered about  half  the  area  they  had  lost 

The  battle  of  Cambrai  established  the  value 
of  tanks,  and  preparations  were  made  both  by 
the  British  and  French  to  employ  them  on  a 
grand  scale  in  1018. 

Allied  Unity.  The  prime  ministers  of 
Fiance,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  met  at  Ra- 
pallo,  Italy,  on  November  0,  and  formed  the 
Supreme  War  Council,  which  was  to  coordinate 
the  military  powers  of  the  Allies  and  wage  war 
a 8  a  unified  group  and  not  as  individuals.  The 
members  of  the  Supreme  War  Staff  were  to  be 
Geneials  Cadorna  (Italy),  Foch  (France),  and 
Wilson  (British).  According  to  the  agreement, 
"The  Supreme  War  Council  has  for  its  mission 
to  Natch  over  the  general  conduct  of  the  War. 
It  piepares  recommendations  for  the  considera- 
tions of  the  governments  and  keeps  itsolf  in- 
formed of  the  execution  and  reports  thereon 
to  the  respective  governments "  General  Bliss 
later  became  the  American  representative 

American  Expeditionary  Force.  The  first 
contingents  of  a  United  States  army  to  fight  in 
Em  ope  aimed  at  a  French  poit  on  June  26 
and  27,  1917  They  were  commanded  by  Mai - 
Gen  William  L  Sibort  and  received  a  tremen- 
dous ovation  from  the  Fiench  people.  On  the 
^ay  over,  the  tiansports  had  been  unsuccessfully 
attacked  twice  by  submarines.  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can force,  had  been  in  France  for  some  time  pie- 
pal  ing  for  the  coming  of  the  "Sammies,"  as 
the  French  characterized  the  American  soldieis. 
Training  camps  for  the  American  troops  had 
been  located  in  \arious  parts  of  France  and  were 
ready  for  occupancy  when  the  soldiers  arrived, 
lu  fail  try,  artillery,  aviation  and  medical  bases 
weie  established.  The  number  of  men  gradual- 
ly increased,  many  of  them  stopping  in  Eng- 
land before  going  over  to  Fiance.  An  intensive 
system  of  training  was  entered  upon  during 
the  latter  part  of  July.  Amencan  oflicers  were 
aided  by  officers  and  men  of  the  Biitish  and 
French  armies.  The  Arneiican  transportation 
service  took  over  transportation  on  all  railways 
loading  to  American  bases  and  a  section  of 
Fiench  forest  was  turned  over  to  American  lum- 
bermen for  the  needs  of  the  Expeditionary 
Forcp. 

For  the  details  of  the  actual  raising,  train- 
ing, and  equipping  of  the  American  army,  see 
UNHED  STATES  and  allied  topics. 

1918.  Last  Year  of  War  on  Western 
•Front.  The  months  of  January  and  February, 
1918,  were  months  of  compaiative  inactivity 
along  the  battle  line  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Swiss  border.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
War  at  the  close  of  1917  was  the  signing  of  an 
armistice  between  the  Central  Powers  on  the 
one  hand  and  Rumania  and  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Russia  on  the  other.  The  defection  of 
Russia  from  the  side  of  the  Allies  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  tremendous  publicity  campaign  in 
Germany,  predicting  a  gigantic  blow  on  the 
Western  front,  which  would  completely  crush 
the  British  and  French  armies  before  the  Ameri- 
can forces  could  land  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
give  any  substantial  aid.  The  depression  in 


Allied  countries  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Eastern  front  was  somewhat  overcome  by  Al- 
lenby's  victories  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  un- 
expected rapidity  with  which  the  United  States 
rushed  men  and  material  to  Europe. 

The  chief  cause  for  the  optimistic  tone  of  the 
Teutonic  press  was  the  fact  that  huge  quan- 
tities of  material  and  a  large  number  of  men 
could  now  bo  transferred  irom  the  Eastern  front 
for  immediate  service  on  the  Western  front 
The  German  High  Command  adopted  a  policy 
of  careful  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  be 
transported  westward.  As  a  skeleton  for  the 
new  division  to  be  formed  they  picked  out  all  the 
soldiers  in  Russia  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
35.  They  reali/ed  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  withdraw  all  the  men  from  Russia  inasmuch 
as  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  provided  for  the 
occupation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  Rus- 
sian territory  by  Gciinan  troops.  ^Vhile  it  was 
generally  known  that  the  personnel  and  moiale 
of  the  Germans  on  the  Eastein  front  woie  con- 
siderably lower  than  on  the  Western  front, 
nevertheless  the  German  command  hoped  to 
build  up  from  the  Eastern  material  about  59  or 
60  divisions  of  12,000  men  each.  rlhis  would 
increase  the  fighting  strength  on  the  Westein 
front  by  about  700,000  men  and  would  biing  the 
highest  total  of  available  men  up  to  appioxi- 
mately  2,340,000.  This  total  would  approxi- 
mately equal  the  number  of  men  Gieat  Bntain 
and  France  had  available.  Ameiican,  Belgian, 
and  Portuguese  troops  practically  assuied  the 
Allies  a  numeiical  superiority  oxer  the  \\hole 
front  although  not  neccssaiily  in  any  one  sectoi 

On  the  Western  front,  during  the  fhst  10 
weeks  of  the  year  the  lighting  consisted  of  a 
seiies  of  almost  unending  trench  and  aeridl 
raids,  earned  out  for  the  purpose  of  reconnais- 
sance. Sometimes  the  trench  laida  would  fol- 
low heavy  bombardments,  but  generally  speak- 
ing they  Vero  earned  out  by  small  patiols  un- 
der cover  of  daiknebs.  The  Geiinans  with  vaiy- 
ing  success  cained  out  raids  in  glanders,  Ar- 
tois,  Plainly,  the  Verdun  sector,  Champagne, 
and  Lnriaiue,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
feneting  out  the  weak  points  of  the  Allied  line 
for  the  much  heralded  oflenaive  on  the  Western 
front.  The  purpose  of  the  Allied  raids  was  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  places  on  the  German 
lines  wheie  any  unusual  conccntiation  was 
being  made  The  aerial  raids,  to  a  large  extent, 
were  carried  out  over  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle  Rivers,  where  it  was  known  that 
the  troops  transported  from  the  Eastern  front 
were  being  refitted  for  service  on  the  Western 
f  i  out. 

The  American  troops,  which  had  been  pouring 
into  France  in  an  ever-increasing  stream,  and 
which  had  been  gradually  concentrating  in 
camps  in  eastern  France,  were  prepared  to 
take  over  a  section  of  the  battle  line  Pet  siting 
from  the  first  had  insisted  on  a  distinctly  Ameii- 
can  unit  and  had  steadfastly  refused  to  biigade 
the  American  troops  with  the  British  and 
French.  The  sector  allotted  to  the  1st  Ameri- 
can division  was  about  eight  miles  long  and  was 
on  the  southern  'side  of  the  St.  Mihicl  salient, 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Geimans  ad- 
vancing from  Metz  in  1914,  and  which  had 
withstood  several  attempts  on  the  pait  of  the 
French  to  "pinch"  it.  Three  French  divisions 
were  thus  relieved  for  duty  against  the  impend- 
ing German  attack.  The  Germans  lost  no  time 
in  trying  out  the  new  American  forces  by  means 
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of  heavy  bombardments  of  high  explosives  and 
gas  shells. 

Second  Battle  of  Picardy:  The  Somme 
Again.  Shoitly  before  5  A.  M.  on  Mar.  21,  1918, 
came  the  great  blow  which  the  German  press 
and  public  had  been  HO  continually  prophesying 
since  the  collapse  of  Russia  and  Kumania.  The 
German  plan  was  based  on  sound  military 
strategy.  It  was  to  strike  the  Anglo-French 
line  where  the  two  armies  joined,  break  through 
and  reach  the  channel  ports,  and  thus  either 
confine  the  British,  Belgian  and  Portuguese 
armies  in  the  narrow  region  between  the  feoiume 
and  the  Belgian  border  or  drive  them  into  the 
sea,  and  then  turn  their  attention  southward  to 
the  French  armies,  and  make  a  direct  advance 
on  Paris  The  attack  was  HO  timed  as  to  offset 
any  increase  to  the  Allied  force  from  the  United 
States.  The  success  of  this  scheme  depended 
entirely  on  a  complete  break-through  at  the 
junction  point  of  the  British  and  French 
armies. 

The  front  chosen  for  the  attack  was  between 
the  Scarpe  and  the  Oise  Rivers,  and  was  held 
by  the  III  British  army  under  General  Byng 
and  by  the  V  British  army,  under  General 
Gough  The  V  army  section  of  the  battle  line 
uas  taken  over  by  the  British  fiom  the  French 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  V  army  was 
composed  of  about  14  divisions,  loughly  170,000 
men,  which  had  to  protect  a  line  about  30  miles 
long  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
paiticular  section  of  the  line  \\as  held  so 
lightly.  This  entire  front  was  attacked  by  a 
force  composed  of  between  40  and  50  divisions, 
amounting  to  approximately  750,000  men,  about 
irjO,(H)0  of  which  were  concentrated  between  St. 
Qucntin  and  Ln  Fere  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  V  British  army  was 
brushed  aside  by  such  a  superiority  of  men, 
and  by  the  dogged  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans  to  get  through  at  any  cost* 
The  Gciman  armies  facing  the  battle  line  were 
under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Ciown 
Prince  of  Bavaria  and  the  indmdiml  armies, 
X\  II,  II,  and  IX,  under  the  leadership  of  Von 
Billow,  Von  der  Marwitz,  and  Von  Hutior.  The 
plan  of  attack  was  drawn  up  by  the  last  named 
general 

The  weather  favored  the  Germans  to  a  very 
large  extent.  The  attack  was  begun  a  little 
before  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
under  the  cover  of  such  a  heavy  fog  and  mist 
that  it  v/as  impossible  to  see  more  than  100 
feet  ahead.  It  was  preceded  by  a  brief  but  very 
intense  artilleiy  file  which  was  composed  main- 
ly of  high  explosive  and  gas  shells  Simul- 
taneously a  heavy  artillery  fire  broke  out  in 
the  Champagne  and  Lorraine  sectors  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  preventing  the  bringing  up 
of  x enforcements  to  the  vital  places  attacked. 
The  Germans  also  bombarded  Paris  with  a 
long-range  gun  placed  in  the  forest  of  St.  Go- 
bain,  approximately  75  miles  away.  This  gun 
killed  many  civilians  and  did  much  material 
damage  in  Pans,  but  instead  of  causing  a  panic 
it  seemed  to  renew  the  grim  determination  of 
the  Parisians  to  carry  on. 

General  Gough,  commander  of  the  V  British 
army,  knew  from  documents  taken  from  Ger- 
man prisoners  that  the  assault  was  impending 
and  had  made  preparation  to  meet  it,  but  his 
preparations  were  practically  nullified  by  the 
weather  conditions.  The  first  line  of  defense, 
i.e  the  outpost  line,  was  taken  before  the  Brit- 


ish were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  attack 
had  begun.  The  tremendous  superiority  of 
numbers  forced  the  resistance  line  (second 
line)  veiy  quickly  and  enabled  the  Germans  to 
rush  up  to  the  battle  line  or  last  system  of  de- 
fense. Here  again  the  inequality  of  numbers 
ultimately  told  and  the  II  and  IX  German  ar- 
mies forced  their  way  through  where  some  of 
Cough's  division  joined.  Apparently  the  Brit- 
ish had  made  no  provisions  lor  a  break-through, 
because  there  were  no  defense  lines  behind  the 
third  defense  system.  The  road  to  Amiens 
seemed  open  and  only  heioic  efforts  saved  it 

The  battle  line  of  the  German  offensive  ex- 
tended from  southeast  Arras  in  the  direction  of 
Cambiai,  as  far  as  La  Fere  The  first  infantry 
attack  bioke  through  the  fiist  and  second  lines 
oi  British  tionclics  of  the  III  army  on  a  10-mile 
fiont  f loin  Lagnuourt  to  just  south  of  Gou/eau- 
court.  The  lesiilt  of  tins  attack  was  evacuation 
of  the  British  positions  in  the  salient  that  re- 
mained after  the  battle  of  Cambrai  at  the  close 
of  1917.  On  the  22nd,  the  Germans,  after  more 
heavy  artillery  preparation  smashed  through 
the  entire  Bntish  position  along  the  whole 
fiont.  The  V  British  army  was  now  completely 
cut  off  fiom  the  permanent  French  position  be- 
fore La  Feie  arid  the  permanent  British  position 
at  Aiiaa.  Between  these  two  points  there  was 
a  st niggling  mass  of  humanity  with  practically 
no  organization  as  far  as  the  Allies  were  con- 
cerned. It  seemed  certain  that  the  German  plan 
was  to  succeed  and  a  permanent  wedge  inserted 
between  the  Ficnch  and  British  armies  On 
the  23rd  the  British  were  defeated  near  Monchy, 
St.  Quentrn,  La  Feie,  and  opposite  Camhiai, 
and  the  British  second  positions  between  Fon- 
taine les  Croissolles  and  Jklcruvrcs  were  pen- 
etrated. The  Allies  hoped  to  l>e  able  to  hold 
flic  line  of  the  Somme,  but  wore  unable  to  do  so 
because  no  adequate  defenses  Lad  been  construct- 
ed there.  On  the  24th  the  Germans  took  IV- 
lonne,  Chauny  arid  Ham,  and  ciosscd  the  Somme 
River  at  \arious  points  south  of  the  first  men- 
tioned place,  by  means  of  a  pontoon  bridge  and 
rafts  The  British  were  unable  to  completely 
destroy  the  bridge  because  of  the  baste  with 
which  they  were  withdi awing  their  artillery 

Continuing  to  advance  on  the  2.3th,  the  Ger- 
mans captured  Bapaume,  Neslo,  Etalon,  Bar- 
leux,  Binches  and  Guiscard  On  tins  day  the 
French  War  Office  announced  that  British  lines 
south  of  St  Qucntin  and  around  Kojon  bad 
been  taken  over  by  a  French  army,  thus  show- 
ing that  at  last  the  Allies  were  making  some 
successful  attempts  to  stem  the  tide  of  invasion 
On  the  20th,  the  Germans  crossed  the  old  battle 
line  of  1910  in  se\eral  places  and  captured 
Nojon,  Koye  and  Lihon.  The  20th  was  the  de- 
cisive day  of  the  battle  of  Picardy.  This  day 
saw  the  closing  of  the  gap  caused  by  the  break- 
thiough  of  the  21st.  The  Fiench  came  up 
along  the  Sou  them  fiont  from  the  Aisne  to 
the  Avre,  and  west  of  the  Avie,  whcie  they 
united  with  the  Butish  at  Moreuil.  The  20th 
also  saw  the  organization  of  a  temporal y  foice 
under  Gen.  Sandeinan  Carey,  who  had  received 
orders  to  close  a  gap  made  by  the  Germans. 
\\  ith  rare  judgment  and  skill  he  improvised  an 
army  from  sappers,  laborers,  engineers,  in  fact 
anybody  lie  could  find,  and  with  this  cosmopol- 
itan force  faced  the  Germans,  fighting  over  un- 
known ground,  and  with  oiTiceis  in  charge  of 
men  they  had  never  seen  before. 

A    few    words    should    be    said    here    of    the 
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method  used  by  the  Germans  to  relieve  men  who 
were  exhausted  by  constant  attacking  or  shot 
to  pieces  by  the  heroic  British  defense.  Re- 
serve divisions  were  kept  directly  behind  the 
battle  line  and  when  advanced  divisions  needed 
replacement,  the  reserves  were  passed  through 
the  forward  divisions  and  the  latter  were  rested 
and  reformed,  and  then  they  became  the  re- 
serve. By  this  means  the  Germans  were  able 
to  present  continually  fresh  men  to  the  Britinh, 
who  had  been  fighting  without  rest  or  relief 
since  the  tremendous  offensive  began.  Another 
thing  to  be  noticed  about  this  battle  was  the 
ease  with  which  the  Germans  were  able  to 
manoeuvre  their  attacking  columns  The  attack 
was  made  with  three  or  four  columns  of  sev- 
eral divisions  each,  and  when  they  were  stopped 
in  one  direction  they  were  able  to  turn  without 
loss  of  power  in  another  direction.  As  most  of 
the  new  ideas  worked  out  in  this  battle  were 
devised  by  Von  Hutier,  this  plan  of  attack  be- 
came known  as  the  Von  Hutier  method.  Many 
of  its  features  were  later  adopted  by  the 
Allies. 

The  27th  saw  the  first  perceptible  signs  of 
the  slowing  up  of  the  German  forward  move- 
ment. The  British,  now  reinforced,  checked  the 
Germans,  and  recaptured  Morlancourt  and  Chi- 
pilly  north  of  the  Somine  and  advanced  to  Pro- 
yart  south  of  the  Somme  These  gains  were 
offset,  however,  by  the  capture  of  Albert  and 
the  crossing  of  the  Ancre  River  north  and  south 
of  that  city,  and  forcing  the  French  back  east 
of  Montdidier.  The  28th  saw  the  fall  of  Mont- 
didier  but  it  also  saw  the  complete  repulse  of 
a  tremendous  German  attack  on  Arras.  The 
artillery  preparation  was  terrific  and  the  Ger- 
mans' orders  were  not  only  to  take  the  city  but 
Vimy  "Ridge  also,  at  all  coats.  The  Germans 
used  about  20  divisions  in  the  huge  effort,  and 
after  suffering  appalling  losses  which  materially 
reduced  their  numbers,  were  compelled  to  give 
up  the  attempt  after  an  all-day  battle  which 
equaled  in  intensity  anything  that  the  War  had 
produced. 

The  German  effort  had  now  almost  spent  it- 
self and  the  German  High  Command  found 
itself  caught  in  a  rather  difficult  position.  The 
Germans  had  pushed  a  35-mile  salient  towards 
Amiens,  which  was  quite  narrow  at  its  extreme 
tip.  The  northern  side  of  the  salient  was 
bounded  roughly  by  the  Ancre  River  and  the 
southern  side  by  the  Avre.  These  water  bar- 
riers were,  comparatively  speaking,  no  protec- 
tion to  the  Allies,  but  the  high  ground  on  the 
Allied  sides  was  an  ideal  spot  for  artillery  em- 
placements, which  commanded  all  the  German 
positions  in  the  tip  of  the  salient.  The  German 
problem  was  to  break  th rough  the  sides  of  this 
wedge  and  broaden  the  salient  or  face  a  possible 
disaster.  The  attempt  at  Arras,  as  has  been 
noticed  above,  failed.  During  the  first  week 
of  April  tremendous  assaults  were  made  from 
Albert  at  the  Ancre  line  on  the  north,  and  on 
the  Avre  line  from  Grivesnes  to  north  of  the 
Amiens-Roye  road  on  the  south  Although  local 
successes  were  gained  by  the  Germans,  they 
failed  in  their  main  purpose,  i.e.  breaking  the 
lines  of  the  Avre  and  Ancre  and  widening  the 
salient.  The  chief  reason  for  this  was  the  time 
element,  which  had  permitted  the  British  and 
French  to  bring  up  men  and  guns  and  thus 
stabilize  their  lines.  Another  contributory 
cause  was  the  fact  that  a  heavy  rain  had  turned 
the  Somme  battlefield  into  a  desolate  sea  of 


mud,  and  hindered  the  Germans1  transportation 
of  men,  munitions  and  supplies.  The  failure 
during  the  first  week  of  April  to  smash  the  sides 
of  the  Amiens  salient  ended  the  battle  As  to 
results,  the  main  German  plan  was  frustrated. 
The  French  and  British  were  still  united  and 
held  strong  defensive  positions.  The  Germans 
had  taken  practically  all  the  ground  they  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme 
in  1916,  and  some  more  besides,  approximately 
1500  square  miles.  Both  sides  suffered  severe 
losses.  A  conservative  estimate  would  place  the 
German  casualties  at  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men,  while  the  Allies'  were  probably  50,000  less. 
Most  of  the  Allies'  losses  were  borne  by  the 
British. 

Ferdinand  Foch,  Allied  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  terrific  blow  struck  at  the  British 
army  on  the  21st  of  March,  with  the  subse- 
quent demoralization  and  almost  complete  de- 
feat of  the  Allies,  compelled  them  to  take  a 
step  that  up  to  this  time  they  had  been  loath 
to  take.  That  was  to  appoint  one  man  as  the 
leader  of  all  the  Allied  armies.  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  on  what  might  have  happened  if  this 
had  been  done  previously,  but  many  critics  have 
stated  that  the  great  March  disaster  would  have 
been  avoided  under  a  unified  command.  On 
Nov.  12,  1917,  after  creation  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  Lloyd  George  said  concerning  it 
".  .  .  The  Italian  disaster  necessitated  action 
without  delay  to  repair  it.  ...  It  is  true  we 
sent  troops  to  Saloniki  to  succor  Serbia,  but  as 
always  they  were  Hent  too  late.  Half  the  men 
who  fell  in  that  vain  effort  to  pierce  the  West- 
ern front  would  have  saved  Serbia,  saved  the 
Balkans,  and  completed  the  blockade  of  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  1915  was  the  year  of  the  Serbian 
tragedy:  1916  was  the  year  of  the  Rumanian 
tragedy.  .  .  .  National  and  professional  tra- 
ditions, questions  of  prestige  and  susceptibil- 
ities, all  conspired  to  render  our  best  decisions 
vain.  .  .  .  The  War  has  been  prolonged  by 
particularism.  It  will  be  shortened  by  solidar- 
ity "  These  words  seem  to  point  to  a  unified 
command  but  Lloyd  George  was  compelled  to 
go  back  on  them  because  the  British  General 
Staff,  which  was  opposed  to  the  scheme,  was 
too  influential  with  the  British  public  and  Par- 
liament. The  move  was  characterized  as  an  at- 
tempt to  subordinate  the  military  to  the  po- 
litical leaders.  The  BritiHh  felt  that  a  French 
leader  would  not  protect  the  British  lines  to 
the  sea,  and  the  French  felt  that  a  British 
leader  would  sacrifice  Paris  for  the  sake  of  de- 
fending the  coast.  But  Allied  failure  on  the 
Western  front,  such  as  at  Cambrai,  the  collapse 
of  Italy,  and  the  colossal  defeat  just  suffered  by 
the  British  arms,  converted  the  British  public 
to  Lloyd  George's  point  of  view. 

From  the  time  that  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  War,  President  Wilson  had  argued 
unity  of  command  as  well  as  the  pooling  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  Allies.  When  the  Germans 
struck  in  March,  General  Pershing  offered  the 
small  American  forces  in  France  to  the  Allies 
for  use  in  any  way  they  saw  fit.  This  act  on 
the  part  of  the  American  commander  finally 
overruled  the  last  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Staff.  General  Foch,  whose  ability, 
achievements,  and  popularity  in  the  Allied 
countries,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  task, 
was  named  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Al- 
lied Armies.  His  first  statement  was  an  as- 
surance that  Amiens  would  not  fall.  In  all  the 
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countries  involved  he  was  heartily  welcomed  as 
the  man  of  the  hour  by  the  press  and  the 
public. 

Battle  of  Lys  River.  Possibly  as  a  result 
of  the  Von  Hutier  idea  of  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  attack  or  possibly  as  a  result  of  the 
check  they  received  before  Amiens,  the  Germans 
suddenly  launched  an  attack  between  the  high 
ground  north  of  Ypres  and  Arras  with  their 
IV  and  VI  armies.  The  German  Staff  also  es- 
timated that  the  British  armies  defending  these 
fronts  were  considerably  weakened  by  the  at- 
tack on  Amiens.  The  main  part  of  the  attack 
was  aimed  between  the  first  mentioned  positions 
and  La  Basse*e,  astride  the  Lys  River.  A 
break-through  of  any  size  would  seriously  im- 
peril the  channel  ports,  inasmuch  as  the  British 
had  scarcely  40  miles  to  manoeuvre  in.  An  ad- 
vance similar  to  that  before  Amiens  would  have 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Calais,  one  of  the 
chief  bases  of  supply  of  the  British  armies. 
The  chief  objectives  of  the  first  German  thrust 
were  Bfthune,  Bailleul  and  Hazebrouck.  The 
last  named  place  was  a  little  over  15  miles  from 
the  starting-place,  and  if  captured  meant  the 
fall  of  Ypres  and  the  dislocation  of  the  entire 
railway  line  behind  the  British  and  Belgian 
armies. 

On  April  9  the  German  armies  struck  at  a 
portion  of  the  line  between  Estaires  and  Bat- 
St.  Maur,  held  by  a  Portuguese  division  and 
smashed  it  completely,  capturing  Richebourcq- 
St  Vaast  and  Laventie.  This  attack  created  a 
gap  of  about  3  miles  in  the  British  lines  and 
through  this  opening  German  troops  began  to 
pour  and  spread  out  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers On  the  10th  the  Germans  crossed  the  Lys 
River  at  several  points  between  Estaires  and 
Armentieres,  and  launched  a  tremendous  assault 
at  the  base  of  Meseines  Ridge.  These  move- 
ments caused  the  fall  of  Armentieres.  On  the 
llth  the  Germans  launched  an  attack  all  along 
the  front  from  La  Bassee  to  the  Ypres-Comines 
Canal  and  took  Estaires  and  Steenwerck.  The 
Germans,  as  in  their  previous  offensive,  were 
making  rapid  advances  in  the  centre  towaid 
Hazebrouck,  but  weie  checked  by  the  defense 
around  the  wings  at  Ypres  and  Arras.  Unless 
one  or  the  other  of  these  wings  could  be  pierced 
the  German  advance  was  bound  to  be  stopped 
before  it  could  reach  its  main  objective  at  Haze- 
brouck. By  the  13th  the  Germans  were  only 
5  miles  from  Hazebrouck.  The  seriousness  of 
the  British  position  may  be  gathered  from  Gen- 
eral Haig's  statement  to  his  troops  on  April  12, 
"Many  among  us  are  now  tired.  To  those  I 
would  say  that  victory  will  belong  to  the  side 
which  holds  out  the  longest.  Every  position 
must  be  held  to  the  last  man.  There  must  be 
no  retirement.  With  our  backs  to  the  wall,  and 
believing  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  each  one 
of  us  must  fight  to  the  end.  The  safety  of  our 
homes  and  the  freedom  of  mankind  depend  alike 
upon  the  conduct  of  each  one  of  us  at  this 
critical  moment." 

Although  it  appeared  that  the  German  of- 
fensive had  slowed  up  on  the  14th,  on  the  15th 
the  Allies  met  with  severe  reverses.  A  terrific 
assault  towards  Bailleul  and  Wulverghem  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Bailleul,  Wytschaete 
and  Spanbraekmoien.  On  the  17th  the  Germans 
occupied  Poelcappelle  Langemarck,  and  Pass- 
chendaele,  which  the  British  were  compelled  to 
evacuate,  in  order  to  escape  the  dangers  of  a 
salient,  the  base  of  supplies  of  which  was  nearer 


to  the  Germans  than  to  the  British  themselves. 
The  capture  of  Wytschaete  placed  the  British 
positions  around  Ypres  in  a  very  precarious 
situation.  Meseines  Ridge,  on  which  this  was 
located,  dominated  all  the  British  positions  in 
Ypres  and  overlooked  the  means  of  communica- 
tion with  that  city.  In  order  to  prevent  a  se- 
rious catastrophe  the  British  retired  to  a  line 
that  ran  from  Bixschoote  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Zonnebeke.  By  the  18th  their  positions  were 
almost  identical  with  those  they  held  after  the 
first  battle  of  Ypres  in  1914  The  surrender  of 
territory  was  a  terrible  blow  to  British  morale 
and  pride.  The  first  and  second  battles  of 
Ypres  had  made  that  city,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Englishmen,  what  Verdun  was  to  the  French- 
men. 

The  Germans,  checked  for  the  time  being  in 
the  north,  made  a  heavy  assault  on  Villers 
Bretonneux,  southeast  of  Amiens,  on  the  24th. 
With  the  aid  of  a  number  of  tanks,  they  cap- 
tured the  village.  At  the  same  time,  just  south 
of  this,  French  and  American  forces  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  an  unimportant  salient  near 
Hangard,  in  the  valley  of  the  Luce  River. 
Mount  Kemmel,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only 
remaining  key  to  the  Ypres  salient,  was  the 
scene  of  extremely  bitter  fighting  from  April 
24  to  April  27.  The  Germans,  prodigal  of  men, 
made  frontal  and  flank  attacks  on  the  positions, 
until  by  sheer  weight  of  men  and  metal  they 
compelled  the  Allies  to  relinquish  the  hcighj;, 
as  well  as  the  villages  of  Kemmel  and  l)ra- 
noutre.  Ypres  did  not  fall  as  was  expected  be- 
cause of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Germans 
to  capture  Mont  Rouge,  Mont  des  Cats,  Scher- 
perberg,  and  several  other  hills  that  belonged 
to  the  same  range  as  Mount  Kemmel. 

The  second  great  German  thrust  was  ended. 
It  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  although 
approximately  800  square  miles  of  French  and 
Belgian  territory  were  occupied  The  signif- 
icant fact  that  remained  after  these  two  Ger- 
man attempts  to  gain  a  decision  was  that  the 
li>-mile  front  between  Lens  and  Arras  held. 
This  prevented  the  Germans  from  broadening 
their  salients  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  limited  the 
depth  of  their  penetration  inasmuch  as  a  nar- 
row salient  is  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
"pinched/* 

Forcing  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne.  The 
fact  that  the  defensive  around  Airas,  partic- 
ularly Vimy  Ridge,  and  aiound  Ypres,  partic- 
ularly Mont  Rouge,  held  against  all  assaults, 
forced  the  Germans  to  turn  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  Picardy  salient  and  attempt  to 
widen  it  there.  Hindenburg  would  undoubtedly 
have  preferred  to  attack  the  British  army  again, 
but  as  that  would  require  a  laige  amount  of 
preparation,  he  decided  to  go  through  with  his 
plans  on  the  Aisne,  in  order  to  keep  the  offen- 
sive. A  few  days  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  of  the  Aisne  heavy  artillery  fire  in 
the  Picardy  and  Ypres  salients  seemed  to  presage 
an  attack  in  those  localities,  \\hen  the  real 
direction  of  the  attack  was  revealed  and  the 
Germans  forced  the  Chemin  des  Dames  positions 
and  the  Aisne  River  with  comparative  ease, 
many  critics  believed  that  Marshal  Foch  had 
been  out-generaled  and  out -manoeuvred  Later 
events  proved  that  he  had  adopted  the  best 
course  of  action,  because,  while  he  could  doubt- 
less have  held  these  portions  at  great  cost, 
he  achieved  far  better  results  by  permitting  the 
Germans  to  advance  in  the  centre  while  holding 
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them  on  the  wings,  thus  placing  them  in  a  vul- 
nerable position. 

On  May  27,  the  Aiane  offensive  began  As 
in  the  previous  two,  great  concentrations  of 
men  and  matetial  were  made  by  the  Germans 
with  comparative  ease,  and  apparently  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Allies.  A  three-hour  ar- 
tillery pieparation,  composed  mainly  of  gas, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  high  explosives,  preceded 
the  infantry  attack.  The  attacking  force  com- 
prised 250,000  of  the  best  fighting  men  in  the 
German  army.  The  British  and  French  de- 
fenders consisted  of  between  50,000  and  75,000 
men.  The  attack  was  on  a  40-mile  front  from 
around  Vauxaillon,  near  the  Ailette,  to  Reims. 
The  chief  attack  was  near  Craonne  and  its  pur- 
pose was  to  outflank  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  in 
case  it  could  not  be  taken  by  frontal  assault 
The  entire  Chemin  des  Dames  line  was  overrun 
on  the  27th,  and  the  Allies  retreated  across  the 
Aisne  between  Vailly  and  Bei  ry-au-T5ao,  a  dis- 
tance of  18  miles,  in  relatively  good  order  On 
the  28th,  the  Germans  drove  forward  about  6 
miles  on  a  9-mile  fiont  between  Vauxaillon  and 
Ciiuroy,  took  about  20  towns  and  villages, 
ciossed  the  Aisne  and  Vesle  Rivers  and  reached 
Fittinos  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  latter  river. 
The  Allies  were  falling  back  in  the  centre,  but 
on  the  Reims  side  they  held  the  Thillois- 
Savigny-Biouillet  line  which  protected  .that  city. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  do  the  same  on  the 
yestern  side  to  protect  Soissons,  but  the  line 
failed  to  hold.  The  same  day  also  saw  the  end 
of  the  German  assaults  in  the  Ypres  and 
Pieardy  sectors,  which  were  intended  to  divert 
attention  from  the  main  battle.  The  Allies 
recovered  their  lines  on  the  Lys-Ypres  front 
east  of  Dickebusch  Lake  The  American  1st 
division  took  C'antigny,  near  Montdidicr,  after 
a  brilliant  assault,  and  held  it  against  several 
stiong  counterattacks. 

On  the  29th  Soissons  fell  after  an  extremely 
heavy  bombardment  of  high  explosive  and  in- 
cendiary shells  On  the  20th  the  Germans  con- 
tinued their  advance  in  the  centie  but  were 
checked  on  the  flanks.  They  captured  Fere-en - 
Tardenoia  and  Vezilly,  and  forced  the  Allies 
back  on  Reims,  but  in  the  south  were  held  along 
the  Sois8ons-Chi\tcau-Thjerry  highroad  They 
succeeded  in  wiping  out  the  salient  south  of 
Xoyon  from  the  Oise  canal  to  Soissons.  The 
31st  saw  an  8-mile  drive  to  the  Marne,  which 
was  reached  on  a  6-mile  front  from  ChAteau- 
Thierry  to  Dormans.  Attempts  in  the  next  few 
days  to  broaden  this  front,  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  Epernay,  were  severely  repulsed. 

On  June  15  the  Germans  began  to  widen  this 
salient  to  the  westward.  They  pushed  G  miles 
in  that  direction  along  the  Ourcq,  a  tributary 
of  the  Marne.  This  drive  brought  them  beyond 
Neuilly  and  Chony  and  reached  Nouvron  and 
Fontenoy  northwest  of  Soissons.  A  heavy  as- 
sault against  Reims,  with  the  intention  of 
smashing  the  eastern  side  of  the  salient,  was 
severely  checked  1>cfore  it  made  any  headway. 
The  tide  of  battle  was  now  slowly  but  surely 
swinging  to  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Although 
the  Germans  had  almost  500,000  men  across  the 
Aisne,  General  Foch,  by  calling  on  the  British, 
French,  American,  and  Italian  reserves,  pre- 
sented at  least  an  equal  number  to  them.  On 
the  next  day  French  counterattacks  in  force 
slowed  up  the  German  drive  westward. 

The  German  advance  had  now  practically 
stopped  and  during  the  next  few  days,  the 


French,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Americans, 
not  only  stopped  the  Germans,  but  drove  them 
back  in  the  neighboi  hood  of  Chateau-Thierry. 
On  June  C,  Franco-American  troops  advanced 
nearly  a  mile  in  the  vicinity  of  Veuilly-la- 
Potene,  and  Americans  took  Torcy  and  Bour- 
esches,  which  they  held  against  strong  counter- 
assaults  The  subsequent  activities  of  the 
Americans  in  this  sector  will  be  treated  in  the 
following  section.  On  June  18,  a  terrific  at- 
tack on  Reims,  carried  out  by  40,000  Germans, 
was  completely  crushed. 

The  German  War  Office  announced  that  45,- 
000  prisoners  and  400  guns  had  been  captured; 
650  squaie  miles  of  territory  had  been  occupied, 
and  the  Germans  had  advanced  a  maximum 
depth  of  30  miles,  and  created  another  salient 
with  u  narrow  tip,  only  6  miles,  along  the 
Marne  No  considerable  stiategieal  advantage 
had  been  gained,  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  were  now  only  44  miles  from  Paris 
instead  of  62.  The  price  paid  to  gain  what  was 
merely  a  geographical  advantage,  was  conserva- 
tively, 110,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  cap- 
tured 

The  Offensive  Against  Compiegne.  The 
battle  of  the  Aisne  and  Marne  left  the  Germans 
in  a  very  precarious  position  The  salient  had 
to  be  widened,  strongly  fortified,  or  else  aban- 
doned. The  line  fiom  Chateau-Thierry  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  descent  with  the  bend  fac- 
ing towards  the  Germans.  The  German  plan 
was  to  link  up  the  Picurdy  salient  with  the 
Marne  salient  and  thus  wipe  out  the  huge  bulge 
in  their  lino  and  to  capture  I'ompiegne,  Com- 
piegne  Forest,  nnd  Villers  Cottcrets  Foiewt  and 
then  use  the  first  mentioned  place  for  a  direct 
attack  on  Pans  The  capture  of  Compiegiie 
was  considered  absolutely  necessary  because  of 
the  insufficient  line  of  supplies  for  the  troops 
in  the  Marne  salient  The  capture  of  Com- 
piegne  would  open  up  the  Liege  trunk  line  and 
solve  the  problem  of  supply  The  river  valleys 
of  Aisne,  Oise,  Maine,  and  Ourcq  would  then  be 
available  for  a  converging  attack  on  Paris,  the 
nerve  centre  of  Fiance  The  strategy  of  the 
offensive  was  sound  but  its  execution  faile'd 
Jn  five  cla>s  the  Germans  suffered  one  of  their 
most  ghastly  failures  of  the  entire  war  rlbc 
offensive  lacked  tho  element  of  surprise,  which, 
undoubtedly,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  initial 
successes  of  the  curlier  offensives  The  French 
command  had  made  a  minute  auivey  of  the 
field  and  placed  artillery  and  machine  guns  in 
such  position  as  to  eiiiiladc  all  avenues  of  at- 
tack They  also  made  provisions,  in  case  of 
initial  German  successes,  to  check  their  forward 
movement  on  second  and  third  defense  lines, 
as  carefully  prepared  as  the  first  The  Fiench 
plan  was  to  hold  this  fiont  lino  lightly  and  re- 
sist the  enemy  on  the  combat  linos,  winch  were 
out  of  range  of  the  German  light  artillery 

The  attack  was  preceded  by  a  heavy  artilloiy 
attack,  again  mainly  composed  of  gas,  which 
lasted  from  midnight  until  4  30  in  the  morning 
of  the  Oth  of  June  when  the  attack  began  on  a 
20-mile  front  from  Montdidier  to  Noyon.  As 
in  the  previous  battles  the  Germans  advanced 
in  the  centre  but  were  held  on  the  flanks  The 
total  advance  on  the  first  day  was  2V.  miles 
and  was  only  attained  after  frightful  losses 
The  French  made  a  heavy  countei  attack  on  the 
very  first  day  between  the  Oiso  and  the  Aisne, 
which  showed  that  the  forces  on  both  sides  were 
nearly  equal.  On  the  next  day  the  Germans 
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advanced  about  3  miles  farther  and  captured, 
after  extremely  bitter  fighting,  Mery,  Belloy, 
and  St.  Maur.  The  German  penetration  was 
now  about  5  miles  and  this  was  approximately 
the  depth  of  their  entire  advance. 

On  the  third  day  the  Germans  were  compelled 
to  l>i  ing  up  fresh  divisions  and,  with  their  aid, 
reached  the  Aronde  River,  a  small  stream  on 
the  western  side  of  the  battle  line.  They  also 
advanced  a  mile  along  both  banks  of  the  Matz 
River  and  almost  reached  its  junction  with  the 
Oise  on  its  northern  bank  On  the  eastern  end 
of  the  battle  line,  Ourscamps  Forest  was  en- 
veloped This  day  was  the  turning-point  of 
the  battle,  because  before  it  was  over,  two 
French  counterattacks  had  driven  the  Germans 
back  between  Ribescourt  and  St.  Maur,  and  re- 
captured Belloy,  Senhs  wood,  and  the  heights 
between  Mortemer  and  Courcelles  On  the  next 
day  the  Ficnch  gained  further  ground  between 
Belloy  and  St.  Maur  The  Germans  forced  a 
crossing  of  the  Mai/,  but  on  the  13th  the  French 
again  counterattacked  in  force  and  drove  the 
Germans  back  across  the  Matz  This  ended  the 
German  offensive  -which  resulted  in  the  using 
up  of  o\er  300,000  German  troops  and  the  ac- 
tual putting  out  of  action  of  80,000  No  strate- 
gical adxautage  was  gained. 

A  woid  should  be  spoken  here  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Franco-Artiei  ican  troops  in  the 
neighboihood  of  ChfUeau-Thierry.  On  the  10th, 
American  marines  moved  forward  in  the  Belleau 
Wood  and  by  the  next  day  had  captured  all  of 
it  The  Americans  also  crossed  the  Marne  on 
scouting  expeditions 

Second  Battle  of  the  Marne.  On  July  15, 
Ludemlorff  opened  his  fifth  and  what  proved  to 
be  the  last  (ioiman  offensive  of  the  year  It 
also  proved  to  be  the  last  German  offensive  of 
the  War  It  \vas  under  the  personal  dnection 
of  the  Geiman  Ciown  Prince  and  was  called 
"FriedeiiHturnr'  (peace  offensive ).  The  whole 
line  attacked  was  roughly  00-  miles  long  and  ex- 
tended from  Ch  fi  tea  u -Thierry  to  Dorniaiis, 
aiouud  Reims,  and  then  east  almost  to  the 
Aigoime  Foiest  It  IH  estimated  that  the  Gei- 
inan  Ciou n  Prince  had  more  than  800,000  men 
available  foi  this  "peace  offensive"  The  plan 
of  attack  was  to  enciicle  and  captme  Reims  by 
taking  the  Reims  mountains,  and  also  to  get 
control  of  the  railway  contie  of  Kpernay,  which 
would  compel  the  Ficnch  to  give  up  the  entire 
Champagne  line,  which  was  very  strongly  fort- 
ified, and  thus  leave  the  centre  in  a  very  vul- 
neiable  position  The  capture  of  Reims  \vould 
also  solve  the  supply  question  of  the  overex- 
tended Marne  salient. 

The  attack  began  at  0  AM.  on  the  15th.  The 
fust  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Americans  on  both 
sides  of  ChAtcau-Thierry.  The  Germans  crossed 
the  Marne  in  June  southeast  of  Chateau-Thierry 
between  Fossay  and  Me/y,  compelling  the  Amer- 
icans to  retne  on  Conde'-en-Brie  Here  a  coun- 
tei  attack  was  immediately  organized,  which 
diove  the  Germans  back  across  the  river  and 
left  1500  pusoners  in  American  hands  Ou 
otluT  positions  of  the  front  the  Germans  were 
more  successful  They  crossed  the  Marne  east 
of  Dormans  and  advanced  astride  it  in  the  di- 
rection of  Epeiriay.  At  Bligny,  southwest  of 
Reims,  they  penetrated  positions  held  by  Ital- 
ian troops  and  'thus  threatened  to  get  in  the 
rear  of  Reims  Southeast  of  Reims,  the  Ger- 
mans made  a  fierce  attack  east  of  Prunay,  with 
the  idea  of  squeezing  out  the  city,  in  conjunc- 


tion with  the  advance  at  Bligny  General 
Gourand's  IV  army  put  up  a  magnificent  re- 
sistance and  held  the  Germans  to  very  slight 
gains  after  inflicting  appalling  losses  on  them. 
The  42d  American  division  foimed  part  of  this 
army.  On  the  16th  and  17th,  further  attacks 
against  the  American  forces  were  checked  al- 
most before  they  had  started,  but  the  pockets 
around  Bligny  and  Prunay,  southwest  and 
southeast  of  Reims,  respectively,  were  deepened. 
Everywhere  else  the  (Hermans  were  held  or 
driven  back  by  counterattacks.  The  distance 
across  the  base  of  the  Reims  salient  was  scarce- 
ly 10  miles,  which  shows  the  critical  position 
of  this  Allied  bulwark  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Crown  Prince  in  this  "peace  offensive."  used 
400,000  men,  just  one-half  of  those  available, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  three  days  one-fourth  of 
those  employed  were  on  the  casualty  list. 

The  Allied  Offensive.  The  great  Geiman 
offensive  begun  in  March  was  finally  termi- 
nated on  'July  17  and  the  Allied  countcroffen- 
fiive  began  on  the  following  day.  In  this 
counteroffensive  there  were  two  distinct  periods 
although  the  fighting  was  piactically  contin- 
uous. The  first  period  was  that  coveied  by  the 
operations  that  ended  in  the  compulsory  retire- 
ment of  the  Germans  not  only  from  the  three 
great  salients  made  by  the  advance  of  their 
armies  in  1018 — the  Marne,  Somnic  and  hys 
salients — but  also  from  the  St.  Mibiol  salient 
captured  in  1914  This  pciiod  ended  about  the 
middle  of  September.  This  was  followed  by  the 
final  campaign  in  which  the  Allied  armies  ad- 
vanced in  practically  a  continuous  line  from 
the  Channel  to  the  Meuse  River,  it  ended  with 
the  Armistice  This  period  began  about  the 
25th  of  September  and  ended  November  11. 

Marne  Salient.  As  early  as  June  1,  Gen- 
eral Perahing  saw  that  the  Marne  salient  was 
inherently  weak,  and  suggested  to  Marshal  Foch 
an  immediate  attack  aJong  the  western  face  to- 
ward Soissons.  Marshal  Foch  was  strongly  im- 
pressed by  Perslnng'fl  plan  but  determined  to 
wait  until  he  had  ft  preponderance  of  force. 
By  the  middle  of  June  a  plan  for  a  countei- 
offensive,  diawn  up  by  General  Petam,  in  con- 
ference with  Genefrals  Fayolle,  Mangjn,  and 
Degoutte,  had  been  approved  by  Marshal  Foch. 
While  the  Crown  Prince  was  attempting  to  en- 
circle Reims  and  cross  the  Marne  the  details 
weie  being  worked  out  The  plan  was  to  strike 
on  the  western  side  of  this  salient  along  the 
line  between  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry. 
The  preparations  for  this  countei  attack  were 
kept  veiy  seciet.  Vast  quantities  of  supplies 
were  stored  up  in  the  Yillers-Cotteiets  ioiest, 
which  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  purpose. 
Great  numbers  of  men  of  the  army  of  mancvwre 
(the  existence  of  which  the  Germans  doubted) 
were  concentrated  in  the  ravines  and  valleys  of 
this  forest  without  detection  by  the  enemy. 

The  Allies  attacked  on  July  18  on  a  28-mile 
front  from  Ambleny,  west  of  Soissoiis,  to 
Boure^ches  northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry  The 
attack  was  made  without  artillery  pieparation, 
the  advancing  infantry  being  protected  by  large 
numbers  of  tanks  and  a  ciecpmg  barrage.  It 
was  made  by  Franco-American  1 1  oops,  the  latter 
being  most  prominent  in  the  Soissons  and  Cha- 
teau-Thierry regions,  actually  being  the  spear- 
head of  the  attack  in  the  former  place  The 
blow  took  the  Germans  completely  by  surprise, 
and,  RS  a  result  of  it,  and  the  vulnerability  of 
the  German  lines,  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  ar- 
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mies  were  driven  across  the  Vesle.  The  hinge 
of  the  entire  German  retirement  was  the  high 
ground  around  Chaudon,  southwest  of  Soissons. 
The  first  push  netted  the  Allies  a  6-mile  ad- 
vance to  the  Crise  River,  which  runs  around 
the  Chaudun  plateau  and  which  joins  the  Aisne 
at  Soissons.  This  brought  General  Mangin  and 
his  Franco-American  force  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  city,  but  the  German  High  Command  con- 
tinued to  hurl  in  fresh  divisions  in  this  vicinity, 
which  effectively  prevented  the  retreat  from 
becoming  a  rout.  The  Allies  also  advanced 
from  2  to  3  miles  astride  the  Ourcq,  and  the 
whole  German  line  from  Soissons  to  Chateau- 
Thierry  began  to  retreat.  Assaults  carried  out 
by  British,  Italian,  and  French  troops,  along 
the  line  from  Chateau-Thierry  to  Reims  won 
initial  success  but  were  unable  to  make  a  break- 
through similar  to  that  on  the  western  side. 

Chateau-Thierry  was  evacuated  on  the  21st 
and  on  the  flame  day  Franeo-Ameiican  troops 
crossed  the  Marne  and  advanced  4  miles  toward 
the  Oureq  By  the  23rd  the  entire  Soissons- 
Chateau-Thierry  highroad,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  portion  south  of  Soissons,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  On  the  eastern  leg  of  the 
salient  the  British  and  Italian  troops  achieved 
local  successes,  but  were  unable  to  make  a  hole 
big  enough  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
They  did  keep  many  German  divisions  actively 
engaged  which  might  otherwise  have  been  used 
to  stem  the  Allied  advance.  On  the  24th  the 
Franco-American  forces  advanced  2  miles  north 
of  ChUteau-Thierry  and  the  British  penetrated 
the  German  lines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vrigny 
on  the  eastern  leg  of  the  salient.  On  the  next 
day  the  Germans  made  a  heavy  assault  against 
the  eastern  leg,  with  the  hopes  of  widening  the 
salient,  but  they  wore  thrown  back  everywhere. 
On  this  day  the  French  captured  Oulchy,  and, 
together  with  the  Americans,  occupied  40  square 
miles  of  territory.  After  a  week  of  severe 
fighting,  the  Crown  Piince  was  using  every 
effort  to  extricate  his  armies  in  the  best  pos- 
sible shape  out  of  a  salitnt  of  which  the  neck 
was  scarcely  20  miles  wide  A  German  counter- 
offensive  or  another  attack  against  Ypres  which 
Hindenburg  had  planned  for  August,  were  out 
of  the  question. 

By  the  27th  the  Germans  were  in  full  retreat 
and  on  the  28th  they  abandoned  the  line  of  the 
Ourcq.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  salient  the 
Allies  crossed  the  Reims- Dormans  highway  aft- 
er bitter  fighting.  This  threat  to  completely 
crush  the  Germans  resulted  in  severe  fighting 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vrigny  and  St.  Euphraise. 
The  advance  to  the  Vesle  River  was  marked  by 
extiemely  heavy  fighting  between  the  Prussian 
Guards  and  American  forces  at  Sergy  and  Se- 
ringes.  The  former  place  changed  hands  nine 
times  and  the  latter  five  before  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  On  the  31st,  the 
Germans  made  bitter  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
keep  the  Americans  from  Nesles  forest.  On 
August  1  the  Allies  struck  on  a  10-mile  front 
north  of  La  Fere,  penetrated  2  miles,  captured 
the  height  north  of  Grand  Rozpy,  and  advanced 
to  Crarnoiselles  This  effectively  broke  the 
hinge  around  Soissons  and  enabled  the  French 
to  enter  the  city  on  the  2d  after  bitter  street 
fighting.  The  advance  on  the  3d  was  0  miles 
deep  in  some  places  and  recovered  moie  than  50 
villages,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Fis- 
mes.  The  Germans  were  now  completely  behind 
the  Aisne-Vesle  line  and  made  desperate  at- 


tempts to  hold  the  north  bank  of  the  latter 
river  with  the  aid  of  the  heavy  artillery  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Aisne.  The  results  of  the  first 
Allied  offensive  of  the  year  were  enormous — 
35,000  prisoners  and  more  than  500  guns  were 
in  Allied  hands.  The  Germans  at  home,  as 
well  as  in  the  field,  were  convinced  that  their 
armies  were  not  invincible  On  the  other  hand 
the  morale  of  the  Allies  was  consider- 
ably heightened  both  by  the  German  defeat 
and  the  spirited  fighting  of  the  American  sol- 
diers. 

Somme  Salient.  On  Aug.  8,  1018,  Mar- 
shal Foch  struck  his  second  great  blow.  In 
many  ways  it  resembled  the  Marne  offensive. 
His  aim  was  to  "pinch"  the  overextended  sa- 
lient in  Picardy,  reaching  out  toward  Amiens. 
He  was  making  his  plans  and  preparations  for 
this  attack  while  the  offensive  was  being  car- 
ried out  on  the  Marne.  The  immediate  ob- 
jective was  the  railroad  running  from  Peronne 
to  Roye. 

The  attack  was  on  a  front  approximately  30 
miles  long  from  Amiens  to  Montdidier  Later 
this  front  was  extended  all  the  way  to  Soissons. 
Tho  element  of  surprise  was  entirely  with  the 
Allies  The  Allied  aircraft,  artillery,  and 
tanks,  worked  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
infantry.  The  British  IV  army,  under  Rawlin- 
son,  struck  the  Germans,  under  von  dcr  Mar- 
witz,  before  Moreuil,  and,  in  three  days,  drove 
them  back  15  miles  in  some  places  and  an  av- 
erage of  10  miles  along  the  entire  line.  Most 
of  the  advance  was  on  the  plateau  just  south 
of  the  Somme  River.  During  this  time  the 
French  I  army  under  Deberiey,  who  were  sup- 
porting the  right  of  the  British,  crossed  the 
Avre  River  in  the  face  of  an  extremely  destruc- 
tive artillery  firo  and  wiped  out  strong  enemy 
positions,  which  threatened  to  outflank  Raw- 
linson's  advance.  When  he  had  accomplished 
this,  he  and  Rawlinson  began  a  conceited  ad- 
vance in  the  general  direction  of  the  Hindenburg 
line.  By  the  18th  the  Germans  had  retreated 
to  the  Albert-Chaulnes-Roye-Lassitfny  line  and 
had  lost  most  of  tlie  Lassigny  plateau.  On  the 
13th  the  French  struck  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Matz  Rivers  and  captured  Canny-sur-Mat/ 
This  blow  also  threatened  Noyon,  since  that 
place  was  dominated  by  the  artillery  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oise. 

On  August  20  Mangin,  with  the  aid  of  Amer- 
ican troops,  launched  an  offensive  fiorn  the 
Oise  near  Ribecourt  to  the  Aisne  near  Soissona. 
This  was  a  part  of  Foch's  plan  to  keep  the 
whole  line  in  action  so  that  the  German  High 
Command  would  have  great  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing up  reserves.  Probably  it  was  tho  activity 
of  the  Franco-Americans  from  Montdidier  to 
Reims  that  enabled  the  British  to  make  such 
huge  strides  to  the  Hindenburg  line  without 
suffering  severe  losses.  The  object  of  Mangin's 
blow  was  to  secure  the  control  of  the  plateau 
between  the  two  rivers.  Ten  thousand  pris- 
oners fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franco-Amer- 
ican troops.  On  the  same  day  Lassigny  fell 
and  the  Germans  evacuated  Ourscamps  Forest. 
On  the  23d,  the  French  advanced  7  miles  along 
the  front  from  Lassigny  to  north  of  Soissons. 
They  captured  several  villages  and  crossed  the 
Ailette  River.  On  the  23d  the  III  French  army 
crossed  the  Divette  River,  near  Avrincort,  and 
General  Mangin's  X  army  crossed  the  Oisc  Riv- 
er and  the  Oise  Canal  at  Manicamp  8  miles  east 
of  Noyon  and  reached  the  outskirts  of  Morlin- 
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court,  -which  seriously  threatened  the  entire 
Noyon  salient 

Roye  fell  on  the  27th,  Chaulnes  on  the  28th, 
and  Noyon  on  the  29th.  The  operation  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Chaulnes  drove  for- 
ward 8  miles  and  made  it  certain  that  the  Ger- 
man retreat  could  not  stop  short  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line. 

On  the  30th,  Mt.  St.  Sime*on  northeast  of 
Noyon  was  completely  occupied  and  the  Franco- 
Americans  captured  Juvigny,  a  small  town 
north  of  Soissons,  which  was  of  great  strategic 
importance  because  it  controlled  the  Juvigny 
plateau.  The  entire  line  of  the  Roye-Noyon- 
Soissons  railway  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies.  During  the  next  five  days  the  Franco- 
Americans  saw  bitter  fighting,  but  nevertheless 
made  advances  of  an  extremely  important  na- 
ture. They  gained  a  strong  foothold  on  the 
Soissons-St.  Quentin  highway,  by  the  capture 
of  Terny-Serny.  In  conjunction  with  this  ad- 
vance on  and  from  the  Juvigny  plateau  the 
French  made  rapid  progress  up  the  Ailette 
River  and  captured  Crecy-au-Mont  and  Leury 
(September  1).  The  result  of  this  drive  be- 
tween the  Oise  and  the  Aisne  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Soissons  was  to  outflank  the  German 
positions  on  the  Vesle  Consequently,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  the  Germans  began  a  hasty  retreat 
on  a  20-mile  front  from  the  river,  setting  fire 
to  ammunition  dumps  and  other  supplies  that 
they  could  not  take  away  with  them.  Their  re- 
treat was  covered  by  the  heavy  artillery  on  the 
1101  Ih  bank  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Chemin  des 
Dames.  Franco- American  troops  forced  a  cross- 
ing of  the  Vesle  on  the  first  day  of  the  retreat. 
By  the  eighth,  the  Allied  troops  were  fighting 
around  Villers-en-Pray6res  and  Revillon  By 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  Germans  were 
everywhere  thrust  behind  the  Aisne  in  this  re- 
gion as  far  as  Vailly.  The  French  now  began 
preparations  to  make  a  direct  assault  on  the 
St  Gobain  forest  and  the  western  end  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames.  Laon  could  be  seen  in  the 
distance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  French  armies 
operating  just  south  of  the  Somme  River  were 
making  rapid  strides  toward  the  Hmdenburg 
line.  On  September  4  the  French  gained  north- 
east of  Noyon  and  forced  the  Germans  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  over  the  territory  between  the 
Canal  du  Nord  and  the  Oise.  On  the  6th,  Ham 
and  Chauny  fell  and  the  French  advanced  6 
miles  in  some  places  east  of  the  Canal  du  Nord. 
During  the  next  few  days  they  made  slow  prog- 
re^s  astride  the  Oise  in  the  direction  of  La  Fere. 
When  the  fighting  slowed  down  the  French  and 
Americans  were  practically  in  the  positions  held 
by  the  French  before  the  Hindenburg  line  pre- 
vious to  the  huge  offensive  of  March  21. 

The  beginning  of  this  section  related  that 
Rawlinson  smashed  the  southern  side  of  the 
Amiens  salient  by  striking  fiom  Albert  to  Mont- 
didier.  Foeh  gave  the  Germans  no  rest.  Aft- 
er Rawlmson's  blow  had  exhausted  its  pos- 
sibilities, he  hurled  Byng's  III  British  army 
north  of  the  Somme  and  took  Bapaume,  and 
when  this  blow  exhausted  possibilities  he  hurled 
Home's  I  British  army  astride  the  Scarpe  and 
actually  broke  the  Hindenburg  line,  besides 
threatening  Cambrai  and  Douai. 

On  August  21,  Byng  struck  on  a  10-mile  front 
from  the  Ancre  River  to  Moyenneville  and  took 
seven  villages.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day's 
fighting  the  British  captured  Albert,  after  bit- 


ter street  fighting,  and  advanced  2  miles  on  a 
6-mile  front.  A  similar  gain  was  made  the 
next  day  from  Bray  to  the  vicinity  of  Grand- 
court,  which  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  nine  vil- 
lages and  an  imminent  threat  to  outflank  Ba- 
paume On  the  24th,  the  British  captured 
Bray  on  the  Somme,  10  other  towns  and  the 
famous  Thiepval  Ridge  captured  by  the  British 
in  the  Somme  drive  of  1916.  The  British  swept 
on  despite  stiffening  resistance  and  the  utter 
disregard  with  which  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia hurled  his  reserves  into  the  fray;  12 
more  villages  and  the  Albert-Bapaume  highway 
were  seized  on  the  25th.  After  steady  prcssuie 
the  Germans  were  compelled  to  give  up  Bapaume 
on  the  29th,  and  to  begin  a  retreat  along  the 
whole  line  southward  to  PeYonne  and  Brie  on 
the  Somme.  Two  days  later  the  Australians  in 
a  brilliant  assault  stormed  Mt.  St  Quentin  and 
Feuillancourt.  The  former  position  is  the  key 
to  Pe"ronne  and  this  city  fell  on  the  first  o*f 
September,  along  with  Bouchaveanes  and  Ran- 
cour t. 

The  interest  of  the  drive  toward  the  Hinde 
burg  Line  now  centres  in  the  advances  made 
Home's  army,  which  struck  astride  the 
when  Byng's  forward  movement  began  t 
up      Nevertheless  it  was  the  success  of 
push     that     made     Home's     attack 
Home's   blow   was   tremendously   siu 
cause  it  not  only  broke  the  Ilindenbu 
its  northern  end  but  broke  the  famoii 
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Douai.     It  branched! ^om  the  main  line  at 
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storm    alone  wi*  d°zen  towna  and  villa^e8 
More  than  lo^frisoners  fell  to  the  British 

in  this  one  ope»on. 

They  now  se*  down  to  a  slow  but  steady 
advance  along  f  Bapauino-Oambrai  road     It 
-  -  lere  that  Lens  was  evacuated 
September  4,  but  the  Allies 
cupy  it  immediately  because  it 
ith  poison  gas.     By  the   12th, 
and   Trescault    weie   in 
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Lys  Salient.  In  order  to  save  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria's  army  from  an  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  similar  to  those  suffered  during  the 
"pinching"  of  the  Marne  and  Picaidy  salients, 
the  German  High  Command  determined  to  with- 
draw from  the  overextended  salient  south  of 
Yprcs.  Tins  withdrawal  was  accelerated  by 
short,  sharp  blows  by  the  British.  The  first 
retirement  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  La 
Basse"e  on  August  5.  This  movement  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  on  the  La  we  River  which 
advanced  more  than  %  mile  on  a  5-mile  line. 
Two  days  later  the  British  made  an  advance 
between  fhe  Lawe  and  Bourre  Rivers  which 
penetrated  2000  yards  and  occupied  five  villages, 
in  eluding  Locon.  Ilaig  then  struck  due  west 
of  Armcnti£res,  between  Bailleul  and  Vicux- 
Berqiun,  and  captured  Outterstcenc  These  at- 
tacks were  made  on  the  side  of  the  salient  and 
besides  joining  almost  all  of  its  area,  placed 
the  tip  pointing  toward  Nieppe  Forest,  in  a  se- 
rious position. 

Mervillc,  almost  at  the  tip  of  the  salient,  was 
entered  on  August  19,  after  an  advance  by  the 
British  on  a  C-mile  front.  On  August  30,  the 
v>rmans  evacuated  Bailleul,  and  the  next  day 
w  famous  Kemmcl  Hill.  Ilaig  liad  planned  to 
^a*  this  hill  by  assault  with  the  aid  of  the 
AnlMcun  divisions,  but  the  German  withdrawal 
f°refelled  him.  The  British  on  the  same  day 
advan<)  along  the  Lawe  River  on  the  southern 
leg  oftie  Bai1CT1t.  On  September  2  Ameiiean 
troops  .r^  of  Wytschaete  were  thrown  into 
battle  ai  captured  Voormezeele,  while  the 
"British  ^.c  taking  Ncuve  Eglise  and  some 
territory  e,  of  EstaireSi  Early  in  September 
the,  Iv  ana  j  Qernian  armies  were  oidered  to 

CV£L  «w!tfB  Client  to  economize  troops. 
St.  MiHie'Salienty  and  the  American 
Army.  Uy  Member  12,  Foch  realized  that 
he  had  exhaust  ^  ,,0^1,^^  of  further  im- 
mediate advanl;,gniiiRt  the  Hindenburg  line. 
Instead. of  restnhi(i]i  Qf  CQ  would 

mit  the  German^  rest  ^  ^  hiir]cd  ^ 
American  arnvj,  Sngt  thc  gt>  Mlhiel  Halipnt> 
and  reduce*  it,  t  confronting  the  Geimana 
with  the  Necessity  defending  Metz  and  the 
Biiey  mm  fields  liB  salicnt,  enclosing  the 
Woevre  plain,  and  h  itg  tip  extending  to  the 
Mouse ,  had  existed  ice  tllc  first  vear  of  the 
war.  One  of  the  Mt  important  results  of 
Pcrshing's  successfu^^  was  the  freein^ 
of  the  great  railwa}y8tom  running  through 
Verdun  Toul,  and  Kv.  It  wafl  tlie  loss  of 
this  railway  that  grot 'hampered  the  bringing 
up  of  reserves  during  Crown  Prinec's  tre- 
mendous assaults  on  Vjun 

Pershing  was  able  form  hig  distinctly 
American  force  only  withc  greatest  difficulty 
Ihe  Allied  atlituAe  fr  the  beginning  had 
been  one  of  absorptio  Fram,e  aild  Great 
Britain  and  even  Italy  r€pfitcd  that  the  Amer- 
ican troops  be  used  to  ,nforce  Allied  troop 
units  General  Perahmgtoiitly  insisted  on 
the  foundation  of  an  Ariean  army  which 
should  be  thoroughly  trail  in  open  warfare 
and  deliver  an  American  b,  apain8t  Germany 
on  a  definite  front  Aftc^sidcrable  argu- 
ment and  many  conferenc  pcrhhing  finally 
won  his  point,  and  as  the  st  step  he  organ- 
ized  seven  army  corps  Tl  American  army 
was  formed  on  the  Vesle  fn  but  it  was  se- 
cretly transferred  to  the  V\vre  front  with 
headquarters  at  Neufchflteau.  t  was  given  the 
mission  of  reducing  the  St.  lhiei  8aiient  by 


Foch,  at  Bombon,  on  July  24.    General  Per- 
shing  took  command  of  the  army  himself. 

Persh  ing's  general  plan  was  to  make  a  feint 
toward  Belfort,  and  then  in  a  surprise  attack 
strike  at  both  sides  of  the  salient  and  advance 
to  the  centre  while  carrying  on  a  holding  en- 
gagement at  the  nose  of  the  salient.  The  battle 
order  from  left  to  right  was  as  follows: 

The  Southern  Force.  The  American  1st  Corps 
(General  Liggett)  with  right  near  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  had  divisions  on  the  line  as  follows. 
82d  (Burnham),  90th  (Allen),  5th  (McMahon), 
and  2d  (Lejeune),  with  the  78th  (McRae)  in 
reserve.  The  American  4th  Corps  (Dickman) 
with  right  joining  the  left  of  the  1st  Corps  had 
divisions  on  the  line  as  follows:  89th  (Wright), 
42d  (Menoher)  and  1st  (Summerall)  with  the 
3d  (Buck)  in  reserve. 

Ccntial  Force  (French)  The  French  2d 
Colonial  Corps  (Blondlct)  with  right  joining 
the  left  of  the  American  4th  Corps,  had  French 
divisions  in  the  line  as  follows  •  39th,  3Gtli,  and 
the  2d  Cavalry  division  (dismounted). 

The  Wctitern  Force.  The  American  5th  Corps 
(Cameron)  with  the  right  joining  the  left  of 
the  French  2d  Colonial  Corps,  had  divisions  on 
the  line  as  follows-  20th  (Edwards),  4th 
(Hmes),  and  the  Fiendi  15th. 

The  west  of  the  line  was  near  Watronville 
General  Pershing  held  the  35th  and  91st  Di- 
vi&ions  (Traub  and  Johnston)  in  rear  of  the 
western  face  of  the  salient,  in  reserve,  and  a 
general  reserve  consisting  of  the  80th  Dnision 
(Cronkhite)  in  roar  of  the  western  face  and 
the  33d  Division  (Bell)  in  rear  of  the  southern 
face. 

The  chief  attack  was  made  on  the  southern 
leg  on  a  front  extending  about  12  miles  due' 
west  of  Pont-a-Mousson.  The  attack  on  the 
western  leg  extended  for  a  distance  of  about 
8  milca  from  between  Dommartin  and  Fresnes 
Simultaneously  with  these  attacks  the  F tench 
destroyed  the  bridges  over  the  Men  so  River  at 
St.  Mihiel.  The  attacks  weie  made  at  5  A.M. 
on  September  12,  after  about  four  boms'  ai- 
tillery  preparation.  Foggy  weather  aided  the 
attackeis.  The  chief  resistance  was  in  the  west, 
where  the  Geiman  positions  were  defended  by 
thc  heights  on  the  edge  of  the  Woevre  plains 
The  Americans  stormed  these  heights,  the  high- 
est of  which  is  Lcs  Eparges,  and  took  the  vil- 
lages of  Herbeuville,  Hattonehntel,  JJanonville, 
Billy,  St.  Maurice,  Thillot,  and  Hattonville, 
and  during  the  night  entered  Vigneulles,  which 
is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line  of  hills  pro- 
tecting this  side  of  thc  salient.  On  the  south- 
ern leg  of  the  salient  the  results  were  just  as 
successful  to  American  arms,  and  weie  carried 
out  with  the  same  precision.  During  the  first 
day  Labayville,  St.  Bausscaut,  Vilcey,  Essey, 
and  the  important  town  of  Thiaucourt  weie  cap- 
tured. Dunng  the  night  fanncs,  Nonsard, 
Buxieres,  and  St.  Mihiel  were  captured.  Twen- 
ty-seven hours  after  the  attack  began,  the  forces 
advancing  from  the  east  and  west  met  at  Vig- 
neullea  and  Heudicourt,  and  the  St.  Mihiel  sa- 
lient was  no  more 

During  the  next  few  days  the  pocket  was 
"mopped  up"  and  the  new  lines  consolidated; 
16,000  prisoners,  among  whom  were  some  Aus- 
tro-Hungarians,  and  almost  450  guns  were 
taken.  Besides  these,  vast  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion, arms  and  military  supplies  were  captured. 
Nearly  176  square  miles  of  territory  and  70 
villages  weie  deliveied  liom'the  enemy.  Ino 
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Allies  were  now  in  a  position  to  seriously 
threaten  Metz  and  the  great  Metz-Me"zieres 
trunk  railway,  one  of  Germany's  main  supply 
lines  Another  important  result,  for  the  Ger- 
mans as  well  as  for  the  Allies,  was  to  show  that 
the  American  forces  had  reached  a  stage  of  de- 
velopment where  they  could  be  depended  upon 
to  take  their  full  share  in  the  War. 

\\hat  might  be  called  the  first  period  of  the 
Allied  offensive  was  now  over.  The  result  was 
everywhere  favorable  to  the  Allies  With  the 
exception  of  the  Aisne  region,  the  Germans  were 
back  at  their  starting-place  in  March  The 
German  people  at  home,  although  somewhat 
buoyed  up  by  false  reports,  had  lost  their  su- 
preme faith  in  the  army  Vast  quantities  of 
supplies  and  ammunition  were  captured  or  des- 
troyed to  prevent  capture  Eight  Geiman  di- 
visions had  been  destroyed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Allied  offensive  up  to  Die  middle  of  Sep- 
tember Approximately  200,000  prisoners  and 
2300  guns  had  fallen  into  Allied  hands.  Al- 
most 300,000  fresh  American  troops  were  pour- 
ing into  France  a  month.  Ludendorff's  attempt 
to  retreat  to  a  smaller  front  was  frustrated  by 
Foch's  tactics,  the  fundamental  theory  of  which 
was  to  keep  the  enemy  engaged  all  along  the 
lino  and  not  to  let  him  effectively  use  his  re- 
serves. This  was  the  principle  of  exhaustion 
and  is  strikingly  similar  to  Grant's  campaign 
which  won  the  Civil  War. 

Argonne-Meuse  Offensive.  As  has  been  re- 
lated above,  Marshal  Foch,  in  the  last  week  of 
September,  began  an  offensive  over  the  entire 
front  from  Switzerland  to  the  sea.  He  attacked 
the  German  right  in  Flanders,  the  centre  along 
the  Iliudenburg  lino,  and  the  left  between 
Reims  and  the  Mouse  Uiver.  Fiom  the  strate- 
gic point  of  view,  the  Gorman  left  was  by  far 
tho  most  important  front  A  break-through  of 
any  si/e  horo  would  cut  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  Germany  and  her  armies  in  Fiance 
and  Belgium.  The  Argonne-Meu^o  lino  was 
also  tho  hinge  of  the  German  retreat  in  Belgium 
and  northein  Franco,  and,  if  hroken,  v\ould 
doubtless  caiibo  a  huge  debficle.  Tho  Gcnnan 
defenses  on  this  region,  both  natural  and  ar- 
tificial, \voie  exceptionally  strong  The  bond  in 
the  Aisno,  west  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  the  for- 
est itself  and  the  Mouse  River,  woie  tremendous 
natural  advantages;  the  German  High  Com- 
mand, roali/ing  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
sector,  had  placed  many  of  its  be»-t  divisions 
there,  as  well  as  profusely  sprinkling  the  aroa 
•with  barbed  wire  and  machine-gun  emplace- 
ments. 

After  the  fall  of  the  St.  Mihiol  salient,  which 
really  paved  the  way  for  this  offensive,  the 
American  army  took  over  the  lines  from  the 
Argonne  Forest  and  the  Mcuse  River  This 
army  was  to  cooperate  with  Uouia-ud's  J\ 
French  army,  which  extended  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reims  to  whore  it  joined  the  Americans 
in  the  Argonne  For  the  opening  attack  in 
the  American  sector  General  Periling  employed 
three  corps.  Left  1st  Corps  (Liggett),  which 
contained  the  77th,  28th,  and  35th  divisions, 
with  the  1st  division  in  reserve  Centre.  6th 
Corps  (Cameron)  which  contained  the  91st, 
37th  and  7'MJi  divisions,  with  the  3d  division  in 
reserve  Right  3d  Corps  (Bullard)  which 
contained  the  4th,  80th  arid  33d  divisions,  with 
the  32d  division  in  reserve  Tho  general  reserve 
included  the  29th,  82d,  and  92d  divisions.  IV- 
shing  stated  "About  2700  guns,  189  small  tanks, 
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342  manned  by  Americans,  and  821  airplainea, 
604  manned  by  Americans,  were  concentrated 
to  support  the  infantry  We  thus  had  a  su- 
periority in  guns  and  aviation  and  the  enemy 
had  no  tanks.  The  French  and  Americans 
hoped  to  advance  on  either  side  of  the  Argonnc 
and  squeeze  the  Germans  out  of  the  Argonne. 
They  were  unable  to  do  this  in  the  first  attack 
as  they  were  temporarily  held  up  by  German 
second  positions/' 

First  Phase.  The  preliminary  bombardment 
began  at  11  p  M  on  September  25  and  at  5  30 
AM.  on  the  20th  of  September  the  infantry  at- 
tack was  launched  The  French  advanced  4 
miles  and  the  Americans  about  0.  By  the  28th 
the  Americans  had  taken  Montfaucon,  E\er- 
mont,  Garcourt,  Cuisy,  Soptsargos,  Malanrourt, 
Ivoiry,  Epmonville,  Chaipontry,  Very,  and  10,- 
000  prisoners.  The  French  took  Sevron,  the 
Butte  dcs  Mesnil,  and  Navarin  Farm  The 
Americans  were  \\ithin  range  of  tho  KriemhiMe 
line  which  extended  from  Grand  Pro  to  Dam- 
villers  across  the  Mouse.  East  of  the  Mouse  the 
Americans  captured  Marchevillc  and  Ricvillc, 
which  strengthened  tho  flank  of  the  army  west 
of  the  Meu>e.  On  the  2J)th  and  30th,  (jomaud 
advanced  to  within  5  miles  of  Von/iors. 

ticcond  I'hasr  The  second  phase  of  the  Ar- 
gonne-Meuse  offensive  was  carried  out  by  the 
1st,  5th,  and  3d  Corps  and  lasted  from  October 
4  to  31.  In  the  first  part  of  tins  phaso  the 
American  army  encountered  its  hardest  fight- 
ing of  the  \\  ar.  About  the  middle  of  this  pe- 
riod, General  Pcrshing  divided  the  Ameiican 
forces  into  tho  I  and  JT  armies  The  T  army, 
v\hich  was  assigned  to  General  Liggett,  extend- 
ed from  tho  Argonne  to  Frefines-en-YV  oov  re. 
Tho  11  aimy,  extending  from  Frcsnes  to  tho 
Moselle,  was  commanded  by  General  Bullard 
Beginning  on  the  4th,  the  I  American  army  cap- 
tured Cesnos,  and  advanced  2  milos  up  the  Airc 
River  \alloy  On  October  5,  the  Germans  be- 
fore Gout  and  retired  along  a  12-mile  front 
closely  pursued  by  the  French  army  By  tho 
llth,  tho  French  hold  tho  whole  line  of  the 
Suippe  River  and  tho  Americana  had  seized  the 
heights  dominating  the  Ane  valley  So  far  the 
French  had  taken  21,000  prisoners  and  GOO  t 
guns.  On  the  14th,  the  Americans  took  St.* 
Juvin,  and  two  days  later  took  the  important 
town  of  Grand  Pro  and  Chamriigneulles  On 
the  17th  Romagne  fell  and  the  \meiicans  were 
everywhere  beyond  the  Knomluldo  positions 
During  the  next  day  Banthevillo  and  Jalma 
Farm  were  soi/cd  in  surprise  attacks  They 
changed  hands  several  times  before  remaining 
in  the  possession  of  the  Americans  On  the 
same  day  the  French  crossed  tho  Aisno  near 
Vouziors,  and  made  important  gains  toward 
Rethel 

Tho  only  German  defense  between  the  Amer- 
icans and  tho  Belgian  bordei  uaa  the  Froyo- 
Stellung  which  ran  from  near  Dun-sur-Mouse 
to  tho  Bourgogne  wood  About  10  miles  north 
of  this  lino  was  the  great  tiunk  railway  line 
running  from  Metz  to  Mozieres,  through  "Sedan 
and  Montmedy  Part  of  the  Fieya  line  was 
seiml  on  Octoter  26  and  the  railway  line  was 
bombarded 

Last  Phone  and  Pursuit  In  connection  with 
this  phase  of  the  Argonnc-Meuso  offensive,  Gen- 
oral  Pershing  states,  <kOn  the  21st  my  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  the  T  army  to  prepare 
thoroughly  for  a  general  attack  October  28  that 
would  bo  decisive  if  possible.  In  order  that  the 
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attack  of  the  I  army  and  that  of  the  IV 
French  army  on  its  left  should  be  simultaneous 
our  attack  was  delayed  until  November  1. 

"On  this  occasion  and  for  this  first  time  the 
army  prepared  for  its  attack  under  normal  con- 
ditions We  held  the  front  of  attack  and  were 
not  under  the  necessity  of  taking  over  a  new 
front  with  its  manifold  installations  and  serv- 
ices. Our  own  personnel  handled  the  commu- 
nications, dumps,  telegraph  lines  and  water 
service,  our  divisions  were  either  on  the  lines 
or  close  in  rear,  the  French  artillery,  aviation 
and  technical  troops  which  had  previously  made 
up  our  deficiencies  had  been  largely  replaced  by 
our  own  organizations,  and  our  army,  corps 
and  divisional  staffs  were  by  actual  experience 
second  to  none  " 

On  November  1,  both  General  Pershinp  and 
General  Gouraud  began  their  final  advance 
The  latter  crossed  tho  Aisne  between  Rethel  and 
Vouziers,  and  advancing  with  Berthelot's  army 
on  tho  left,  reached  the  outskirts  of  Mlzieres, 
when  the  Armistice  went  into  effect  (November 
11).  General  Pershing's  forces  reached  Sedan 
on  the  6th.  Between  that  date  and  the  llth, 
east  of  the  Meuse,  he  seized  the  heights  of  the 
Woevre,  and  had  brought  Metz  into  offensive 
gun-fire  range. 

The  Franco-American  advance  in  the  Cham- 
pagne-Argonne-Meuse  region  cut  the  German 
main  line  of  communication  (mentioned  above) 
and  foreordained  a  complete  defeat  within  a 
very  short  time  for  Germany,  had  the  Armistice 
not  intervened  Some  of  the  bitterest  fighting 
of  the  War  occurred  in  this  section.  Most  of 
it  was  hand  to  hand  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  with  its  ravines,  gullies,  forests,  etc., 
made  it  necessary  to  wipe  out  machine-gun 
nests  with  infantry  rather  than  with  artillery 
The  Americans  captured  26,000  prisoners  and 
468  guns.  The  French  took  about  30,000  pris- 
oners and  700  guns  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Germans  lost  150,000  men  trying  to  defend  their 
main  line  of  communication. 

American  Troops  in  France.  On  Armistice 
Day,  42  American  divisions  had  either  reached 
France  or  were  en  route;  of  these,  29,  including 
replacements  from  the  other  divisions,  were 
actually  engaged  in  combat.  Of  the  latter,  7 
were  Regular  divisions,  11  National  Guard  divi- 
sions, and  11  National  Army  divisions  The  to- 
tal American  forces  sent  to  France  is  given  as 
2,084,000  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  1,390,- 
000  took  part  in  campaign;  of  the  latter  1,100,- 
000  as  divisional  troops,  240,000  as  corps  and 
armv  troops,  and  50,000  in  the  service  of  supply 

The  caRiialties  in  the  American  army  were 
about  260,000,  of  whom  about  50,000  were 
battle  deaths.  As  the  army  met  with  no 
serious  reverses,  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
by  the  enemy  was  small,  only  4500  The 
casualties  occurred  mainly  between  May  28, 
1918,  when  the  1st  division  attacked  Cantigny, 
and  November  11.  In  its  operations  it  cap- 
tured 63,000  prisoners  and  about  1400  pieces 
of  artillery  in  addition  to  other  arms  and 
stores. 

Breaking  the  Hindenburg  Line.  In  the 
section  treating  the  German  retreat  to  the 
Hindenburg  line  it  was  narrated  how  certain 
sectors  of  this  line  were  penetrated  and  how  the 
Qu£ant-Drocourt  line  was  smashed  This  sec- 
tion will  deal  with  the  breaking  of  the  line 
itself,  the  capture  of  Cambrai,  St.  Quentin,  and 
Laon  and  the  advance  across  France  and 


Belgium  until  the  Armistice  put  an  end  to  the 
fighting.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
while  this  tremendous  drive  was  pushing  the 
centre  back  the  Allies  were  crushing  one  flank 
in  Flanders  and  the  other  in  the  Argon ne- 
Meuse  region.  In  the  bitter  fighting  that  re- 
sulted in  the  breaking  of  the  famous  defense 
system,  the  27th— -O'Ryan— and  the  30th— 
Lewib — American  divisions  played  important 
parts. 

Although  the  main  attack  was  made  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  important  advances  in  the  direction 
of  Cambrai  were  made  on  the  27th,  when  Byng 
and  Home  with  the  American  2d  Corps — • 
Graves—  (27th  and  30th  divisions)  struck  on 
a  14-mile  front  before  Cambrai,  crossed  the 
Canal  du  Nord,  and  pierced  the  outposts  of  the 
Hindenburg  line.  On  the  28th,  Marcoing, 
Fontame-Notre-Dame,  Cantaing,  and  Novellea 
were  taken.  On  the  29th,  Rawlinson,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Americans,  struck  on  a  30-mile  front 
from  St  Quentin  to  the  Sensed  Canal  The 
former  crossed  the  Scheldt  Canal  and  the  latter, 
after  seizing  Ballicourt  and  Nauroy,  entered 
the  suburbs  of  Cambrai  itself.  Home  now  at- 
tacked in  the  Arras  sector  and  advanced  towaid 
Douai  by  capturing  Oppy  and  Biache-St.  Vaast. 
This  compelled  the  Germans  to  retire  from  the 
Lens  coal-field  region.  Byng,  by  crossing  the 
Scheldt  Canal  northwest  of  Cambrai,  threatened 
the  city  from  that  direction. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  around 
Cambrai,  the  fate  of  St.  Quentin  was  being 
sealed  After  nibbling  operations,  the  French 
and  British  captured  Thorigny  and  Le  Tron- 
quoy,  about  3  miles  from  the  city  (September 
30).  On  the  first  of  October,  Debeney's  army 
occupied  part  of  the  city,  and  the  next  day 
sei/ed  all  of  it.  In  the  meantime  Rawlinson's 
army  forced  the  Scheldt  Canal  and  occupied  Le 
Catelet  and  Beauvoir. 

On  October  9  a  great  drive  covering  the  whole 
line  from  Cambrai  to  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Quentin  was  begun  without  artillery  prepara- 
tion. It  \\BLS  a  tremendous  success,  penetrating 
9  miles  on  a  20-mile  front  Cambrai  was  oc- 
cupied on  the  very  first  day,  which  necessitated 
a  further  retreat  on  the  Arras-Lens  front,  to- 
ward Douai  By  the  10th  the  British  had  ad- 
vanced their  lines  to  the  Selle  River  between 
Solesmes  and  bt.  Souplet,  and  captured  the  im- 
portant German  base  of  Le  Cateau.  On  the 
next  day  the  Germans  abandoned  the  line  along 
the  Sensed  River  and  the  Allies  were  closing  in 
on  Douai  This  city  fell  on  the  17th. 

On  the  20th,  the  British  forced  a  crossing  ot 
the  Selle  north  of  Le  Cateau  and  on  the  22d 
advanced  from  northwest  of  Tournai  to  south- 
west of  Valenciennes,  patrols  actually  reaching 
the  suburbs  of  the  latter  city.  On  the  25th  the 
Valenciennes-Le  Quesnoy  railway  was  reached 
on  a  7-mile  front  On  November  2,  Valen- 
ciennes fell  after  a  pinching  operation,  and  they 
advanced  along  the  road  to  Mons  On  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  British  and  Americans  utiuck  on  a  20- 
mile  front  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Oise- 
Sambre  Canal  and  forced  the  Germans  to  make 
a  retreat  on  a  75-mile  front  from  the  Scheldt 
to  the  Aisne.  As  a  result  of  this  the  French 
took  the  fortified  city  and  railroad  centre  of 
Hirson,  and  the  British  captured  the  fortress 
of  Maubeuge  on  the  9th  of  November.  On  the 
llth,  the  last  day  of  fighting,  the  British  cap- 
tured Mons,  the  scene  of  their  defeat  and  re- 
treat in  August,  1914. 
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In  considering  the  breaking  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  line,  the  events  that  occurred  between  the 
Oise  and  the  Aisne  and  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Laon  and  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
must  be  included.  Foch  determined  to  use  his 
"pincers"  method  on  a  large  scale  in  order  to 
capture  Laon.  To  accomplish  this  he  had  to  ad- 
vance through  the  formidable  forest  of  St.  Go- 
bain  and  recapture  the  Chemin  des  Dames  posi- 
tions After  the  "pinching"  of  the  Marne  sali- 
ent (July,  1918)  the  Franco-Americans  had  nib- 
bled away  at  the  German  positions  to  get  a  good 
place  to  start  their  offensive.  The  Americans 
had  taken  the  Juvigny  plateau  and  later  the 
French  seized  the  Vauxaillon  plateau  just  south 
of  the  Aisne.  The  German  Crown  Prince  made 
repeated  and  bitter  attacks  to  retake  these 
strategic  positions,  but  they  were  futile  as  well 
as  costly.  On  September  28,  General  Margin's 
Franco-American  army  captured  Fort  de  Mal- 
maison,  the  old  limestone  position  which  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  Then  began 
a  slow  advance  between  these  positions  and  tho 
Ailette  River  as  well  as  between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Vesle.  Berthelot's  V  army  in  conjunction 
with  MangifTs  X  army  and  with  the  aid  of 
Italian  troops,  began  an  advance  northwest  of 
Reims,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Berry- 
au-Bac  on  October  7  On  the  9th,  Bazancourt 
and  Vaux-les-Mauron  fell  By  the  12th,  Man- 
gin  had  succeeded  in  occupying  practically  the 
entire  Chenim-des-Dames  positions.  The  next 
day  saw  the  success  of  Foch's  strategy  because 
the  St.  Gobain  Forest,  La  Fere,  and  Laon  were 
evacuated  by  the  Ceimans  with  scarcely  any 
fighting. 

The  Ficnch  armies  of  the  left  now  advanced 
rapidly  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise  Rivers 
with  the  idea  of  reaching  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier  between  Ilirson  and  Me"zieres  When 
the  Germans  began  their  retreat  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Aisnc,  the  French  armies  of  the 
left  exerted  strong  pressure  on  the  German 
flank  By  the  8th  of  November  they  were  at 
the  outskirts  of  Me"zieres,  but  were  unable  to 
capture  it  before  the  Armistice  was  signed  on 
the  llth 

Thus  ended  the  battle  or  series  of  battles 
which  resulted  in  the  breaking  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  and  which  were  also  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  Germans  suing  for  an  armistice. 
The  occupation  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse 
north  of  Verdun  by  the  Americans  left  the  Ger- 
mans with  no  easily  defended  line  west  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
Germans  could  have  reached  the  Rhine  with  suf- 
ficient men,  material  and  organization,  to  pre- 
vent an  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Allies  on  a 
grand  scale 

Operations  in  Belgium.  The  opening  attack 
on  {September  28  was  made  by  the  reorganized 
Belgian  army,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
King  Albert,  and  the  British  II  army,  under 
Plumcr,  on  a  10-mile  front  from  Diximide  to 
Passchendaele  Ridge,  north  of  Ypres.  This  mi- . 
tial  attack  penetrated  4  miles.  On  the  next 
day  the  Belgians  captured  Dixmude,  Passchen- 
daele,  Stadenberg,  Mooreslede,  and  Zarren  and 
were  only  2  miles  from  Roulers  On  this  same 
day  the  British  took  the  formidable  Messines 
and  Passchendaele  Ridges  and  Ghcluvelt.  On 
the  1st  of  October,  the  Allies  crossed  the  Menin- 
Roulers  road  and  struck  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, reaching  the  Lys  River  between  Warvioq 
and  Warneton. 


The  threat  to  envelop  the  industrial  centre  of 
Lille  had  now  become  so  pronounced  and  had 
created  such  a  serious  position  for  the  German 
forces  that  the  German  command  determined  to 
evacuate  it,  which  necessitated  retirement  from 
the  Belgian  coast  Consequently,  on  the  2d 
the  Germans  began  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
and  a  retreat  on  both  sides  of  La  Basse*e  Canal. 
This  retreat  was  accelerated  by  the  joining  of 
Degoutte's  VI  French  army  to  the  Belgian  and 
British  armies.  The  Belgians  captured  Hoog- 
lede  and  Handzeeme  northeast  of  Roulers,  and 
the  Btotish  seized  Rolleghencapelle,  between 
Courtrai  and  Roulers  Armentieres  was  en- 
tered on  the  same  day 

After  a  week  and  a  half  of  further  prepara- 
tion, the  Allies  struck  an  extremely  heavy  blow 
aimed  at  clearing  the  west  bank  of  the  Scheldt 
as  far  as  Ghent.  The  attack  extended  from 
the  Lys,  near  Comincs,  to  the  sea.  The  Bel- 
gians drove  forward  7  miles  north  of  a  line 
running  from  Handzeeme  to  Courtermarck,  and 
the  French  and  British  to  the  Ilooglede  pla- 
teau, Winckelhoek  and  Lendelede  The  German 
forced  retreat  from  Belgium  now  began  in  earn- 
est. The  Belgians  advanced  steadily  along  the 
roads  to  Bruges  and  Ostend  from  Thourout,  and 
the  French  advanced  toward  Thielt,  while  the 
British  advanced  along  the  Lys  from  Comines. 
On  the  17th  the  British  entered  Lille  and  naval 
forces  entered  Ostcnd,  which  had  been  evacuated 
On  the  next  day  Zeebrugge  was  entered,  as  well 
as  Bruges,  Thielt,  Courtrai,  Tourcoing,  and 
Roubaix. 

Between  the  20th  and  25th  of  October,  the 
French  and  British  forced  the  Lys  Canal  in  the 
direction  of  Ghent  The  British  in  the  south 
took  Bruay  and  Estam  On  the  last  day  of  the 
month  Byng's  army,  with  the  aid  of  the  30th 
American  division,  struck  between  the  Lys  and 
the  Scheldt  from  Deynze  to  Avelghem  and  cap- 
tured several  villages,  and  towns  While  this 
operation  was  going  on  the  British  and  French 
were  driving  the  Germans  back  on  Ghent  and 
the  lines  of  the  Scheldt.  The  ictreat  was  pre- 
cipitous. On  November  3,  the  Belgians  ad- 
vanced 10  miles  along  the  Dutch  frontier  and 
reached  the  Terneuzen  (Dutch)  Ghent  Canal 
This  advance  coupled  with  that  of  the  French 
and  the  British  in  the  south  brought  the  Allies 
to  within  5  miles  of  Ghent  The  Butish  forced 
the  Scheldt  near  Pofter  and  began  an  advance 
on  Brussels.  Tournai  fell  to  the  British  on 
November  9,  and  when  fighting  ceased  two  days 
later,  the  line  in  Belgium  ran  almost  north  and 
south  from  Terneu/en  to  north  of  Audenarde 
and  then  southeast  to  Mons  Maishal  Foch  is 
credited  with  the  statement  that  the  German 
army  would  have  been  captured  or  destroyed 
within  six  weeks  (after  November  11)  but  he 
had  agreed  to  an  armistice  to  save  lives.  More 
than  00,000  prisoneis  and  500  guns  of  all  cal- 
ibres had  been  captured  in  this  flank  movement. 

The  Armistice.  Negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  which  began  on 
October  5,  ended  on  November  5,  when  President 
Wilson  informed  the  Germans  that  Foch  had 
been  authorized  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies  to  open  negotiations  with  accredited 
German  agents.  This  was  followed  two  days 
later  by  announcement  that  German  agents  had 
been  appointed  and  wen?  about  to  leave  the 
German  Headquarters  at  Spa.  Belgium  They 
were  received  at  Foch's  quarters  the  next  day 
and  received  the  terms  of  the  armistice  from 
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him.  A  request  to  stop  hostilities  until  the 
terms  had  been  sent  to  the  German  Headquar- 
ters was  refused.  After  several  delays  the 
terms  were  accepted  by  Germany  on  November 
11  at  5  A.M.,  Paris  time,  and  the  War  ended  at 
11  AM.  that  day.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
teims  follows. 

Germany  surrendered  all  her  submarines  and 
agreed  to  disarm  her  surface  men-of-war  which 
were  to  be  interned  in  neutral  ports,  or  taken 
over  by  the  Allies.  The  treaties  of  Bucharest 
and  Brest-Litovsk  were  renounced,  all  damage 
done  was  to  be  repaired  and  all  foreign  fccupied 
territory  was  to  be  evacuated  An  indemnity 
was  to  be  agreed  upon  later.  The  Allies  were 
to  occupy  the  viillcy  of  the  Rhine.  There  was 
to  be  a  neutial  zone  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhine  and  Allied  and  American  bridgeheads  at 
Mayence,  Coblen/,  and  Cologne,  each  with  a 
radius  of  30  kilometers. 

The  evacuation  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
Rhino  went  along  very  smoothly.  The  Allies 
wore  hailed  as  deli  vei  era  in  Belgium,  Luxem- 
burg and  especially  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  which 
was  triumphantly  entered  by  French  forces  A 
flirnilaY  entry  was  made  into  Brussels  by  King 
Albert  and  his  Queen  riding  at  the  head  of  the 
Belgian  troops.  The  British  took  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  zone  around  Cologne,  the 
Americans  that  around  Coblenz,  and  the  French 
that  n  round  Mavence. 

On  Dec.  14,  1918,  the  terms  of  the  Armistice 
wcie  renewed  until  Jan  17,  1919.  Dining  this 
period  the  conditions  that  were  unfulfilled  were 
to  be  completed.  The  following  provision  was 
also  added  to  the  general  terms:  "The  Allied 
High  Command  reserves  the  right  to  begin, 
meanwhile,  if  it  thinks  it  wise  in  order  to 
ensure  new  guarantees,  to  occupy  the  neutral 
zone  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  north 
of  the  hiidgehead  of  Cologne,  up  to  the  Dutch 
frontier.  This  occupation  will  be  announced  by 
the  Allied  High  Command  by  giving  six  days' 
notice."  Subsequent  renewals  of  the  Armistice 
terms  occurred  during  the  time  that  the  Peace 
Conference  was  holding  its  meetings  at  Paris. 

THE  EASTERN  FRONT 

The  early  advance  of  the  Russian  armies  into 
East  Prussia  in  August,  1914,  seriously  affected 
the  German  invasion  of  France  and  almost  up- 
set the  entire  German  plan  Von  Hindenburg, 
however,  frustrated  the  attempt  of  the  Russians 
to  oveirun  East  Prussia  by  his  victory  at 
Tannenbeig  Meanwhile  the  Russian  armies  ad- 
vanced victoriously  into  Galicia  and  soon  were 
•well  on  their  way  to  Cracow  and  into  the  passes 
of  the  Carpathians.  To  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  Austiiniis,  Geiman  Headquarters  organized 
a  count eroffensivc  through  West  Poland,  which 
ended  in  a  deadlock  in  the  winter  of  1914-15 
with  the  opposing  armies  intrenched.  In  the 
spiing  of  191,5,  the  Central  Powers  began  a  great 
offensive  and  by  September  of  that  year  the 
Russians  were  driven  out  of  Poland  and  Cour- 
land  This  front  then  lemained  stabilized  until 
May,  1916,  ^hen  the  Russians  opened  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  the  Austrian  front  to  le- 
lieve  the  piessuie  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy. 
This  success  was  followed  by  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion which  ultimately  pi  evented  that  country 
from  being  a  further  factor  in  the  War. 

The  detailed  account  of  the  military  opera- 
tions falls  under  the  following  head.  (1)  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  East  Prussia  terminating  in  the 


battle  of  Tannenberg  and  the  first  battle  of  the 
Masurian  lakes ;  (2)  Russian  invasion  of  Galicia; 
(3)  German  operations  in  West  Poland;  (4) 
second  battle  of  the  Masuiian  lakes;  (5)  Austro- 
German  drive  in  Galicia;  (6)  great  Austio- 
German  drive  in  the  cast;  (7)  Russian  offensive 
in  1910;  (8)  military  operations  during  tho 
Kerensky  goveinment;  (9)  military  operations 
during  the  Bolshevik  government  to  the  end  of 
the  War. 

The  stiuggle  on  the  Eastern  front  was  condi- 
tioned by  a  number  of  cncdinstances.  First 
the  German  plan,  which  was  based  on  a  decisive 
victory  in  France  before  the  Russians  could  get 
ready,  few  troops  were  therefore  to  be  left  to 
guard  the  east  front  Next  was  the  unexpected 
promptness  of  the  Russian  mobilization  and  con- 
centration. Lastly  and  of  paramount  impor- 
tance was  the  configuration  of  the  frontier  itself 
and  its  organization  in  view  of  war.  The  sti  ik- 
ing feature  of  the  configuration  was  that  Rus- 
sian Poland  projected  like  a  huge  bastion  200 
miles  deep  between  East  Prussia  on  the  north 
and  Galicia  on  the  south  and  that  the  political 
frontier  separating  the  belhgeiant  states  \vas  in 
no  sense  a  military  frontier  The  Russian  base 
of  operations  against  East  Prussia  and  the  line 
of  defense  to  which  the  armies  could  ret  he  in 
case  of  defeat  was  that  formed  by  the  Niemen 
River  between  Ko\no  and  Grodno  and  the  Naiew 
River  with  its  principal  tributary,  the  Bohr, 
from  Grodno  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narew  On 
the  Niemen  were  the  fortified  bridgeheads  of 
Kovno,  Olita  and  Grodno  where  railways  crossed 
the  river  On  the  Nnrew  and  Bohr  weie  the 
fortified  bridgeheads  of  Osowiec,  Lomza,  Ostio- 
lenka,  Ro/an,  Pultusk,  ttierok,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Narew  and  Vistula  the  great  fortress 
bridgehead  of  Novogeorgievsk.  The  German  base 
of  operations  in  the  ninth  was  the  Vistula  River 
between  the  fortresses  of  Danzig  and  Thoin. 
Along  this  stretch  of  iivcr  there  were  a  number 
of  fortified  budgeheads.  The  province  of  East 
Prussia  lay  in  advance  of  this  line  and  for  its 
defense  the  Germans  had  to  rely  on  active  de- 
fense by  tioops  based  on  their  complete  netwoik 
of  railways  and  roads  The  Masurian  lakes  near 
the  frontier  foirned  a  north  and  south  natural 
barrier  about  40  miles  long  and  the  fortress  of 
Konigsberg  was  a  strong  point  of  support  for 
military  operations. 

The  Russian  base  of  operations  in  Central  Po- 
land was  the  Vistula  River  from  Novogeorgievsk 
to  the  Austrian  frontier;  along  this  stretch  of 
river  were  the  great  fortified  bridgeheads  of 
Warsaw  and  Ivangorod  The  German  frontier 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Austrian  frontier  was 
an  open  one  but  parellel  to  it  were  a  number  of 
excellent  railways  for  active  defense 

From  the  Vistula  to  the  frontier  of  Rumania 
the  Austro-Russian  frontier  was  an  open  one  and 
for  its  defense  both  countries  had  to  rely  on 
active  operations  of  their  armies.  The  military 
frontier  of  Austria  was  the  Carpathian  range  of 
•mountains  in  rear  of  its  border  provinces  of 
Galicia  and  Bukovina.  Against  invasion  from 
the  east,  Austria  could  hardly  hope  to  hold  tho 
entire  province  of  Galicia,  so  her  military 
authorities  had  constructed  a  barrier  line  from 
the  Vistula  to  the  Carpathians  along  the  San 
River.  On  this  river  there  were  the  fortified 
bridgeheads  of  Jarislau,  Radymo  and  the  great 
fortress  of  Przemysl. 

In  accordance  with  the  Allied  plan,  the  Rus- 
sian armies  were  to  assume  the  offensive  as  soon 
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as  possible.  The  aim  of  their  first  campaigns 
was  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  East  Prussia 
and  the  Austiians  out  of  Gaheia  and  Bukovma 
in  pieparation  foi  an  advance  from  West  Po- 
land For  these  campaigns  they  immediately 
organized  six  gieat  armies,  t\vo  for  the  invasion 
of  East  Prussia  and  four  for  the  invasion  of 
Galicia.  The  Russian  coniniandcr-in-chief  was 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 

Russian  Invasion  of  East  Prussia.  For 
the  defense  of  East  Prussia,  German  Head- 
quaiters  left  in  the  east  of  the  active  army  only 
three  army  corps  and  a  cavalry  division.  There 
were  mobilized  in  addition  two  icserve  corps 
and  the  local  Landwehr  and  Landstrum  troops. 
These  tioops  foimed  the  VI II  army — von  Britt- 
witz — and  also  furnished  the  gairisons  for  the 
fortified  bridgeheads  on  the  Vistula  and  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fortiess  of  Konigsbeig  As  the 
.Russians  would  probably  invade  Kast  Prussia 
both  north  of  the  Alasunan  lakes  from  the 
direction  of  Kovno  and  south  of  the  lakes  from 
the  Narew  Rivei,  the  VI 11  army  was  divided 
into  two  sepaiate  wings,  the  left  wing,  consist- 
ing of  two  active  coips  and  thiee  roscive  divi- 
sions with  the  cavalry  division,  was  to  guard 
the  frontier  noith  of  the  lakes,  while  a  single 
active  cm ps  with  Landwehr  troops  was  to  guaid 
the  fiontiei  south  and  west  of  the  lakes. 

Jn  August,  1014,  Russian  Headquarters  or- 
gam/cd  t\vo  armies  for  the  invasion  of  Kast 
Tiiissiii  The  1  army — ttennencamp — was  to  ad« 
vance  f loin  the  Niomcn  River  between  Kovno 
uwl  Giodno  and  advance  along  the  Kovno-Ko- 
iiig-b(Mg  laihvay  north  of  the  Masurian  lakes 
The  Jl  army — SamsanoiT — was  to  advance  from 
the  Naiew  liner  with  jts  leit  resting  on  the 
\\arsa w-Dan/ig  lailway  and  its  light  passing 
the  south  end  of  the  Masiinan  lakes.  Contact 
between  the  two  armies  was  to  be  seemed  after 
passing  the  lakes  Renneneamp  was  the  fhst  to 
leach  the  fiontiei,  August  17,  just  as  the  Gcr- 
nitin  ai  mies  in  the  west  began  their  advance; 
heie  he  encountered  the  advance  posts  of  the  left 
v\  nig  of  the  VMJ  aimy.  Kor  a  week  there  was 
constant  lighting  in  winch  the  weaker  Geiman 
lone  was  steadil}  pushed  back  arid  on  August  24 
Renneneamp  i cached  the  line  of  the  lakes  and 
Insteibuig  Instead  of  pushing  on  westwaid  he 
iippaiently  halted  heie  to  await  the  auival  of 
Samsanofi  to  protect  his  left  and  in  the  mean- 
time Inn  ravnfiy  sought  the  light  Hank  of  the 
II  army  and  recommitted  along  his  front. 
SamsanoiT  i cached  the  frontier  seveial  days 
later,  August-  22,  and  easily  dispersed  the  weak 
detachments  in  his  front.  His  centre  now  moved 
on  Allcnstein  while  his  right  moved  northward 
to  seek  contact  with  Renneneamp 

On  August  22  the  situation  seemed  veiy  serious 
to  the  commandei  of  the  VIII  German  army,  who 
found  both  wings  in  retreat,  and  although  he 
made  picpaiations  to  concentiate  on  Samsanoff, 
he  informed  German  Headquarters  at  Coblenz 
that  he  might  bo  compelled  to  retiie  behind  the 
Vistula.  At  tins  stage  Headquarters  decided  to 
intrust  the  command  of  the  VT1I  army  to 
von  Hindenhurg,  a  rctiied  general  who  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  topography  of 
East  Piussia,  and  sent  to  him  as  his  chief  of 
staff  von  Ludendorff,  a  staff  officer  of  the  TT  army 
who  had  shown  great  initiative  in  the  capture  of 
the  town  and  bridges  of  Lie"ge.  Von  Hntdcnburg 
took  command  on  August  23  and  found  the  situa- 
tion as  above  stated.  The  two  Russian  armies 
were  still  separated  and  his  only  chance  for 


success  was  to  decisively  defeat  one  of  them  be- 
fore they  could  unite.  Calling  from  the  near- 
by fortresses  all  their  available  troops,  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  his  army  to  live  and  one-half 
corps,  which  was  nearly  that  of  the  II  Russian 
army  Jlis  plan  was  a  bold  one  for  he  proposed 
to  leave  but  a  moie  screen  in  front  of  Rennen- 
eamp and  employ  his  entire  foice  against  Sam- 
sanoff.  In  order  to  make  his  victory  decisive, 
if  possible,  he  pioposed  to  envelop  both  wings 
of  the  II  Russian  army  1 1  is  piedcocssor  had 
already  made  this  possible  by  moving  a  coips 
from  the  extreme  left  of  his  army  to  the  extreme 
right  by  rail.  It  took  several  da}s  to  get  the 
troops  in  position  but  by  the  27th  all  was  ready 
for  the  attack.  Two  and  one-half  coips  were  in 
front  of  Allenstcin  to  check  the  advance  of 
Samsanoff's  centre,  consisting  of  three  corps; 
two  corps  had  withdrawn  from  Renncncamp's 
front  and  were  ready  to  move  southward  in  rear 
of  the  lakes  on  SamsanoiTs  real  protected  by  a 
single  corps,  and  one  coips  was  ready  to  turn 
SamsanofFs  left  protected  by  a  single  corps 
Fortunately  for  Ilindenbnig,  Renneneamp  made 
no  attempt  to  advance  and  bin  cavalry  failed  to 
penetrate  the  Geiman  screen  to  disc-over  what 
was  going  on  in  its  rear. 

The  battle  of  Tannenberg1,  an  it  was  called,  be- 
gan on  the  morning  of  August  27  and  lasted 
tlnee  days  Samsanpfi'  was  found  dead  on  the 
field  and  two  of  his  coips  comrmindcis  with 
90,000  men  were  captuied  Three  of  his  coips 
were  practically  annihilated  and  the  others 
escaped  only  with  severe  losses  The  battle  was 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  same  name  fought 
theie  in  1401)  between  the  Gei  mnn  Knights  and 
the  allied  Poles  and  Lithuanians  As  the  I  and 
II  Russian  armies  were  advancing  into  Kast 
Prussia,  Russian  Headquarters  began  the  or- 
ganization of  the  X  Army  at  Giodno  to  seive  as 
a  geneial  rescive.  Two  coij>s  of  this  ai  my  ad- 
vanced acioss  the  frontier  east  of  the  Masurian 
lakes  just  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
remnants  of  the  II  army. 

After  the  battle  of  Tannenl>erg,  von  Tlinden- 
bur#  was  reinfoiced  by  two  army  corps  and  a 
cavalry  division  fiom*  the  Western  fiont  and 
made  preparations  to  attack  Rennencamp's  army 
His  plan  was  to  engage  Rennencamp's  fiont  with 
his  main  force  while  Ins  right  wing  moved  south 
mound  the  Masurian  lakes  to  cut  of]  the  ictieat 
of  the  Russian  aimy  His  ri^hf  wing,  however, 
unexpectedly  cncounteied  the  X  Russian  army, 
which  defeated  his  plan,  and  all  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  was  the  ictieat  of  the  Uussians 
across  the  fiontier  to  the  Niemen  Rivei  In 
these  operations,  which  began  September  7  and 
lasted  about  a  week,  the  Germans  claim  to  have 
taken  4.'), 000  additional  prisoners;  thev  call  the 
operations  the  first  battle  of  the  Masui  lan  L.ikes 
While  the  situation  on  tins  fiont  wTn«  still  1111- 
stabilized,  von  Hindcnburg  was  compelled  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Austiians. 

Bussian  Invasion  of  Galicia.  The  German 
plan,  us  we  have  seen,  contemplated  the  duall- 
ing of  France,  while  Russia  should  be  held  by  the 
Cent  nil  Powers  In  foim,  so  far  as  Austiia  was 
conceined,  the  holding  was  to  begin  by  an 
invasion  of  Russian  Poland  South  of  tho "fron- 
tier two  railways  run  roughly  painllel  to  the 
hoimdaiy,  and  from  these  two  run  branch  lines 
and  feeders  The  Russians  were  not  nearly  so 
well  oil  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  Given, 
therefore,  the  supposed  slowness  of  Russia's 
mobilization  and  the  poverty  of  her  rail  system, 
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an  invasion  of  Russian  Poland  seemed  to  be  a 
promising  undertaking. 

According  to  the  plan  of  attack  drawn  up  by 
the  chief  of  staff,  Gen.  Conrad  von  Hotzendorn, 
the  invasion  was  to  be  made  by  two  armies. 
The  I  army  under  General  Dankl  concentrated 
on  the  lower  San  River  was  to  advance  north- 
ward east  of  the  Vistula  to  seize  the  railway 
junction  of  Lublin;  its  left  was  protected  by  a 
detachment,  largely  cavalry,  which  was  to 
operate  west  of  the  Vistula  and  then  cross  that 
river  Its  right  was  protected  by  the  IV  army 
— Auffenberg — which  was  concentrated  at 
Jaroslav  and  was  to  advance  northward  to  the 
railway  junction  of  Cholm.  The  III  army — 
Brudeimann — was  concentrated  east  of  Lem- 
berg and  was  to  defend  the  frontier  between  the 
Bug  and  Dniester  Riveis.  The  II  army  was  on 
the  Serbian  frontier  but  had  one  corps  in 
Galicia  which  was  to  guard  the  frontier  south 
of  the  Dniester  River  and  cooperate  with  the 
III  army. 

The  Russian  mobilization  against  Austria  was 
begun  a  week  before  that  against  Germany  and 
in  the  month  that  elapsed  before  actual  hos- 
tilities the  armies  were  concentrated  for  active 
operations  In  sou  them  Poland  between  the 
Vistula  and  Bug  Rivers  was  an  army  group  con- 
sisting of  the  IV  and  V  Russian  armies  under 
General  Ewart  On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gali- 
cia between  the  Bug  and  Dniester  Rivers  were 
the  III  Russian  armv — Russky — and  the  VIII 
Russian  army — BrusilofF — forming  a  group  under 
Ivanoff.  South  of  the  Dniester  River  were  de- 
tachments of  the  VII  RusBian  army  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Bukovina.  Each  of  the  four  principal 
armies  was  stioiiger  than  any  of  the  three 
Austrian  armies. 

On  August  23,  well  south  of  Lublin  and  Cholm, 
the  two  Austrian  armies  encountered  such  strong 
resistance  that  they  were  unable  to  advance  as 
the  IV  and  V  Russian  armies  were  in  their 
front.  On  August  22  the  great  Russian  advance 
of  the  III  and  VI  IT  armies  l>egan  and  the  VII 
invaded  Bukovina  The  Austrians  were  unable 
to  offer  any  adequate  resistance  and  the  Russians 
advanced  triumphantly  and  occupied  Lemberg 
on  September  :i  To  stem  the  Russian  tide, 
Austrian  Headquarters  recalled  the  remaining 
corps  of  the  II  army  from  Serbia  and  with  the 
II,  III  and  IV  armies  took  up  the  position  of 
Rawaruska-Groclek  west  of  Lemberg  facing  east. 
Here  was  fought  a  battle,  September  7—11,  on 
the  same  days  that  Hindenburg  was  attacking 
Rennencamp  in  the  noith  and  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  was  in  progress  in  the  west.  The  Aus- 
trians were  defeated  and  retired  to  the  San  River 
where  the  I  Austrian  army  was  compelled  to 
join  them.  The  Russians  now  pushed  on,  crossed 
the  San  River  and  invested  the  fortress  of 
Przemysl.  South  of  the  Dniester  they  occupied 
Bukovina,  took  possession  of  the  passes  in  the 
Carpathians  and  their  cavalry  was  advancing 
into  Hungary  Such  was  the  situation  when 
Austrian  Headquarters  called  on  the  Germans 
for  help  and  von  Hindenburg  was  sent  from  East 
Prussia  to  Silesia  to  take  command  there  and 
organize  a  new  army. 

German  Operations  in  West  Poland.  In  order 
to  create  the  IX  German  army  in  Silesia,  von 
Hindenburg  was  compelled  to  withdraw  four  of 
his  corps  from  East  Prussia  and  replace  them  as 
far  as  possible  with  Landwehr  and  newly  or- 
ganized units.  When  he  reached  Silesia,  von 
Hindenburg  learned  that  there  were  few  Russian 


troops  in  Poland  west  of  the  Vistula  River; 
with  the  Austrian  chief  of  btufT  he  decided  on 
the  plan  of  operations.  The  IX  German  army 
with  the  I  Austrian  army  on  its  right  was  to 
advance  eastward  to  the  north  of  the  Vistula 
thus  turning  the  flank  of  the  Russians  in  Galicia, 
so  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  cease  their 
pressure  on  the  Austrians  south  of  the  Vistula  to 
meet  this  threat.  The  IV,  III  and  II  Austrian 
armies  were  then  to  advance  as  soon  as  possible 
and  relieve  the  fortress  of  Przemysl;  the  IV 
army  from  the  west  and  the  III  and  II  over  the 
Carpathian  mountains. 

The  IX  German  army  began  its  advance  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  soon  the  effects  of 
the  movement  were  seen  in  the  shifting  of  the 
Russian  troops  These  fell  back  across  the  Sari 
River  and  the  IV  and  V  armies  began  a  move- 
ment up  the  east  side  of  the  Vistula  River 
The  IX  German  and  the  I  Austrian  armies 
reached  the  Vistula  without  much  opposition  and 
eventually  the  I  Austrian  army  took  up  the 
front  from  Ivangorod  to  the  San  while  the  IX 
German  army  extended  its  flank  northward  to 
Warsaw.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  capture 
the  bridgehead  of  Ivangoiod  or  that  of  Warsaw, 
so  the  Russians  still  had  access  to  the  west  bank. 
In  Warsaw  the  Russians  had  begun  the  forma- 
tion of  their  IX  army.  Due  to  the  shifting  of 
the  Russian  troops,  the  Austrians  were  able  to 
get  supplies  into  Prezemybl  but  that  was  all, 
their  armies  were  unable  to  cross  the  San  River. 

When  the  Russians  began  to  shift  their  troops, 
the  command  of  those  left  in  Galicia  was  given 
to  Ivanoff  and  those  assigned  to  operate  in  West 
Poland  to  Russky.  By  the  20th  of  October,  Rus- 
sky felt  strong  enough  to  engage  his  adversaries 
west  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Russians  advanced 
once  more,  this  time  on  the  whole  front  from 
Kovno  to  the  Carpathians.  In  East  Prussia,  the 
German  VIII  army  was  compelled  to  retire 
across  the  frontier  to  an  intrenched  line  which 
ran  from  the  Masurian  Lakes  to  the  Nieinen 
River  Von  Hindenburg  was  unable  to  offer  ad- 
equate resistance  in  West  Poland  and  with  the 
I  Austrian  army  retired  about  200  miles  back 
across  the  frontier  into  Posen  and  Silesia  To 
delay  the  Russian  advance  he  destroyed  the  i  ail- 
ways  that  his  troops  had  just  repaired.  In  Gali- 
cia the  Austrians  letired  to  the  vicinity  of 
Tarnow  and  over  the  Carpathians  leaving  the 
garrison  of  Przemysl  to  its  fate. 

On  November  1  the  situation  of  the  Central 
Powers  on  the  Eastern  front  was  apparently 
desperate,  as  the  German  armies  in  the  west 
were  engaged  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Flanders 
and  could  not  afford  to  send  infantry  to  the  east; 
most  of  the  cavalry  had  already  been  sent  to  the 
VIII  and  IX  armies.  Von  Hindenburg  was  now 
placed  in  command  of  both  the  VIII  and  IX 
armies  and  von  Mackcnsen  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  IX  army. 

Realizing  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  Russians  at  all  points  of  their  front, 
von  Hindenburg  decided  to  concentrate  the  IX 
army  for  a  flank  attack  He  therefore  had  it 
railed  to  the  frontier  between  the  Vistula  and 
Warta  Rivers  where  it  could  advance  with  one 
flank  protected  by  the  Vistula.  The  defense  of 
the  frontier  from  the  Warta  southward  was  left 
to  Landwehr  and  local  troops  assisted  by  the  I 
Austrian  army.  They  were  to  advance  if  his 
attack  was  successful. 

On  November  11  he  was  ready  to  strike;  at 
this  time  the  Russians  were  already  near  {he 
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frontier  all  the  way  from  the  Vigtula  to  Cra- 
cow and  some  of  their  cavalry  had  actually 
crossed  it.  The  IX  German  army  drove  back 
the  right  wing  of  Russky's  armies  between  the 
Niemen  and  the  Warta  and  the  endeavor  of  the 
Russians  to  check  the  advance  resulted  in  more 
or  less  confusion  along  their  entire  front.  Ewart 
now  took  command  of  the  left  wing  of  these 
armies  while  Russky  remained  in  command  on 
the  right.  The  operations  in  West  Poland  con- 
tinued from  week  to  week  and  ended  only  about 
the  close  of  the  year.  They  ended  with  the 
opposing  armies  intrenched  along  the  Bzura, 
Rawa  and  Nida  Rivers  The  most  important 
engagement  was  the  battle  of  Lodz,  in  which,  in 
attempting  to  envelop  the  flank  of  the  Russian 
armies,  three  German  divisions  and  two  cavalry 
divisions  were  suddenly  cut  off  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  IX  army  and  for  two  days  were 
surrounded  by  Russians.  According  to  German 
reports  they  finally  emerged  with  10,000  prisoners. 
In  Galicia  the  Austnans  were  driven  behind  the 
Dunajec  River  and  lost  nearly  all  the  important 
passes  in  the  Carpathians.  After  operations 
closed  in  November  on  the  Western  front,  a  num- 
ber of  corps  were  sent  from  there  to  West  Poland 
in  the  hope  that  the  Russians  might  be  forced 
behind  the  Vistula  River.  By  the  time  of  their 
arrival  the  Russia ris  were  already  intrenched 
and  the  desperate  attempts  made  to  dislodge 
them  resulted  only  in  tremendous  losses  in  the 
attacking  German  troops 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  combatant  troops 
on  the  Ka stern  front,  as  given  by  the  German 
chief  of  staff,  were  as  follows: 


between  the  Vistula  and  Carpathians  while  the 
II  and  III  Austrian  and  VI II  Russian  armies 
faced  each  other  on  the  crest  of  the  Carpathians. 
The  XI  Russian  army  was  besieging  Przemysl. 
German  divisions  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  the 
Austrian s  in  the  mountains  to  recapture  the 
passes  but  the  winter  operations  there  were  of 
no  avail.  In  March,  Przemysl  surrendered  and 
its  besieging  army  reinforced  the  VIII  Russian 
army.  In  Bukovina  the  VII  Austrian  army  was 
engaged  with  the  VII  Russian  army 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  situation  on  the 
Eastern  front  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  German 
Headquarters.  The  Austrian  armies  were  dis- 
couraged and  from  the  crests  of  the  Carpathians 
the  Russians  threatened  an  invasion  of  Hungary 
The  government  of  Italy  was  wavering  and  at 
any  moment  Austria  might  be  called  upon  to 
meet  a  new  enemy  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
attempt  a  blow  that  would  compel  the  Russians 
to  retreat  from  the  mountains.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  new  army,  the  German  XI  army,  was 
organized  behind  the  IV  Austrian  army;  this 
was  made  up  of  picked  corps  from  the  Western 
front  and  was  well  supplied  with  heavy  artillery. 
Von  Mackensen,  who  had  successfully  commanded 
the  IX  army,  was  assigned  to  its  command  and 
the  IV  Austrian  army  as  well  as  the  Austrian 
and  German  troops  in  the  Carpathians  were 
directed  to  cooperate  with  him  This  new  army 
quietly  replaced  the  troops  of  the  IV  Austrian 
army  in  the  southern  sector  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Carpathians  If  the  XI  German  army 
could  break  through  the  left  wing  of  the  III 
Russian  army  and  advance  at  the  foot  of  the 
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A  German  division  was  assisting  the  Austnans  in  the  Carpathian  passes. 


1915.  Second  Battle  of  the  Masurian 
Lakes,  At  the  close  of  1914,  as  previously 
stated,  the  Russians  again  occupied  East  Prus- 
sia as  far  west  as  a  north  and  south  line  through 
the  Masurian  Lakes  This  force  was  the  X  Rus- 
sian army — Sievers — as  the  1  Russian  army  was 
now  along  the  frontier  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Vistula.  German  Headquarters  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  other 
fronts  and  by  a  winter  campaign  drive  the  Rus- 
sians across  the  frontier  and  if  possible  across 
the  Niemen  and  Narew  Rivers.  For  this  pur- 
pose several  new  divisions  were  sent  to  von 
Hindenlmrg  ancMie  foimed  the  X  German  army 
— von  Eichorn — to  operate  to  the  left  of  the 
VIII  army.  As  at  Tannenberg,  von  Hindenburg 
planned  to  envelop  both  flanks  of  the  X  Russian 
army  by  attacking  close  to  the  Niemen  in  the 
north  and  south  of  the  lakes.  The  Russians 
were  in  winter  quarters  and  not  expecting  attack 
when  it  suddenly  developed  February  7  and  was 
executed  under  severe  weather  conditions  with 
frequent  snow  storms.  The  campaign  lasted  two 
weeks  and  ended  with  the  capture  of  100,000 
Russians,  including  a  corps  and  three  division 
commanders  and  some  300  guns.  The  Germans 
attempted  to  capture  the  fortress  of  Ossoviec  but 
were  repulsed  The  operations  were  extended  to 
cover  the  front  of  the  I  Russian  army  but  met 
with  little  success  Russky,  who  had  been  in 
command  of  the  Russian  right  which  included 
the  X  army,  was  now  relieved  by  Alexieff. 

In  Galicia,  during  the  winter,  the  IV  Austrian 
and  the  III  Russian  armies  faced  each  other 


mountains,  the  Russians  in  the  passes  would 
have  to  retreat  or  risk  the  danger  of  capture. 
Once  the  passes  were  freed,  the  Austrian  and 
German  troops  in  their  rear  could  advance  to 
the  plain  and  take  part  in  the  general  drive.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  Russian  intrenched 
lines  were  by  no  means  so  strong  as  the  in- 
trenched lines  on  the  Western  front. 

Austro-German  Drive  in  Oalicia.  A  ter- 
rific cannonade  began  along  Mackcn sen's  front 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  1  and  continued  through 
the  night  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  repair- 
ing damages.  On  the  2d  it  began  at  daylight 
and  lasted  four  hours,  when  the  infantry  attack 
was  launched  The  Russian  front  was  shattered 
and  although  here  and  there  the  Russians  offered 
stubborn  resistance  the  tide  swept  on  and  one  by 
one  the  Carpathian  passes  were  evacuated  and 
the  Austro-German  forces  in  their  rear  moved 
down  to  swell  the  forces  in  the  plain.  By  May 
15  the  San  was  reached,  where  the  advance  was 
temporarily  halted  to  repair  the  railways,  bring 
up  supplies  and  heavy  artillery,  relieve  some  of 
the  corps  engaged  in  the  first  movement,  and 
secure  both  banks  of  the  river  for  a  further 
advance.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Italy  de- 
clared war  and  a  part  of  the  I  Austrian  army 
was  sent  there  to  reinforce  the  V  and  VI  armies 
from  the  Serbian  front.  On  June  2,  Przemysl 
was  evacuated  by  the  Russians  and  by  the  middle 
of  June  the  Austro-German  armies  were  ready 
for  another  advance.  In  the  meantime  the  Rus- 
sians had  taken  up  a  defensive  position  on  the 
Rawaruska  line,  where  they  had  defeated  the 
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Austrians  in  1914.  This  line  was  forced  on 
June  18  and  on  June  22  one  of  the  Austrian 
armies  occupied  Lemberg. 

From  the  Sun  River  the  IV  Austrian  and  XI 
German  nruiics  had  turned  northward  and  ad- 
vanced with  the  left  flank  resting  on  the  Vistula 
but  at  the  frontier  they  were  stopped  The  .Rus- 
sian armies  in  West  Poland  had  retired  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Vistula  and  had  concentrated  a 
strong  force  in  their  front  To  reduce  this  re- 
sistance it  became  necessary  to  strike  another 
blow  at  some  other  point  of  the  Russian  front. 
Operations  had  already  been  begun  in  the  extreme 
north  where  the  Gejman  Baltic  army,  largely 
cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Niemcn  River  in  April 
and  now  occupied  the  line  of  the  Libau-Kovno 
railway.  On  July  2  there  was  a  conference 
between  von  Falk'enhayn,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
German  armies,  and  von  Hindcnburg  to  deter- 
mine the  new  point  of  attack  Von  llindenburg 
recommended  tliat  tins  attack  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  Kovno  and  thus  threaten  the  main 
lines  of  communication  of  the  Russians  which 
ran  through  Vilna  and  its  vicinity.  A  successful 
drive  heie  would  compel  the  Russians  to  retreat 
toward  the  Pripet  marshe.fi.  l<alkenhayn,  how- 
ever, considered  this  plan  too  ambitious  and  was 
content  with  forcing  the  Russians  to  evacuate 
the  line  of  the  Vistula.  Upon  his  recommenda- 
tion, therefore,  the  attack  was  to  be  delivered 
along  the  Narew  River,  here  a  successful  drive 
would  compel  the  Russians  to  evacuate  Warsaw 
but  would  leave  their  lines  of  retreat  open 

The  Great  Austro-German  Drive  in  the 
East.  For  the  opening  attack  of  the  great 
dnve  which  waa  to  extend  fiom  the  Baltic  on 
the  north  to  Rumania  on  the  south  a  new  XII 
aimy — von  Gallwitz — was  formed  on  the  left  of 
the  VIIJ  aimy,  whose  mission  was  to  force  the 
crossing  of  the  Narew  River.  The  attack  opened 
on  July  13  but  it  was  only  10  days  later  that 
the  Germans  by  the  capture  of  the  bridgeheads 
Ostraleiika,  Ro^an,  and  Pultusk  were  able  to 
CIORS  the  Naievv  in  force.  It  \\as  immediately 
followed  by  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces  from  West  Poland  across  the  Vistula 
River  and  the  beginning  of  the  general  retreat. 
Ivangorod  was  evacuated  on  August  4  and  War- 
saw on  the  following  day.  In  Novogeoigievsk 
the  Russians  left  a  garribon  of  80,000  men  but 
under  the  lire  of  heavy  artillery  it  fell  in  a  few 
days  and  its  gamson  surrendeied.  The  retreat 
of  the  RusHiaus  wa.s  followed  by  an  advance  of 
the  Austio-German  foices  along  the  entne  front. 
In  the  south  the  Austro-German  Carpathian 
ai mies  moved  eastward  from  Lemhcig  and  into 
Bukovina ,  farther  north  von  Mackcnsen  with 
his  two  armies  advanced  to  the  Bug  River,  where 
the  Russians  evacuated  the  fortress  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  August  25,  and  fell  back  to  the  Pinsk 
marshes,  the  Auatro-German  forces  in  West  Po- 
land crossed  the  Vistula  and  reinforced  the  XII 
army;  the  VIIJ  army  forced  the  crossing  of  the 
Narew  and  Bohr  Rivera  and  captuied  the  bridge- 
head of  Lomza,  August  10,  and  that  of  Ossovicc, 
August  22-,  the  X  aimy  advanced  against  the 
fortress  of  Kovno  on  the  Niemen,  captured  it  on 
August  17,  and  the  gieat  railway  junction  at 
Vilna  a  month  later,  in  the  extreme  north  the 
German  Baltic  army  captured  Mitau  and  reached 
the  Dwina  River  between  Riga  and  Dwinsk  or 
Dunabuig, 

About  the  middle  of  September  active  opera- 
tions ceased  and  the  Eastern  front  became 
stabilized.  The  new  front  followed  the  Dwina 


River  from  Riga  to  Dwin&k  then  ran  almost  due 
south  to  the  Dniester  River;  the  Russians  still 
occupied  a  small  section  of  eastern  Galicia 
While  the  Germans  had  possession  of  all  the 
frontier  fortresses  of  Russia  and  had  seriously 
injured  the  morale  and  the  fighting  ability  of 
the  Russian  armies,  they  had  not  been  able  to 
force  a  decision  on  the  Eastern  front  because  of 
their  failure  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies.  It  was  dining  the  Russian  retreat 
on  September  5  that  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Russian 
armies  and  sent  to  command  the  Russian  forces 
on  the  Tuikish  front,  the  Czar  took  command  of 
the  airnies  with  Ale\icff  as  clnef-of -staff  and 
Russky  again  commanded  the  northern  group. 

Year  of  1916.  After  the  cessation  of  opera- 
tions in  the  autumn  of  1015  and  during  the 
following  winter  the  Rusuans  made  strenuous 
ellorts  to  reorganise  and  equip  their  armies. 
In  this  they  were  considerably  handicapped  by 
a  corrupt  and  inefficient  war  department  and  by 
their  inability  to  receive  munitions  from  their 
allies  and  neutrals  During  the  winter  sup- 
plies from  the  outside  could  only  be  received 
through  ports  on  the  Pacific  where  teiminal 
facilities  uere  inadequate  and  over  a  long  line 
of  railway  with  limited  rolling  stock  in  poor 
condition  as  a  result  of  the  War.  In  the  spring, 
Kuropatkin,  who  had  been  in  command  oi  the 
Russian  armies  in  the  Russo-«lapanese  War,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  northern  group, 
and  BrusilofT  to  the  southein  gioup  Ivaiioff 
was  assigned  to  dutv  at  headquarters.  Ewart 
remained  in  command  of  the  central  group. 

The  military  situation  on  this  Russian  front 
was  improved  dnnrig  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  by  the  withdrawal  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian troops,  first  for  the  drive  in  .Seibia,  then 
the  attack  on  Verdun  and  lastly  by  the  Aus- 
trian drive  in  Italy.  At  this  time  ffie  northein 
and  central  groups  of  Russian  armies,  which 
extended  from  Riga  to  the  Pripet  marshes,  were 
facing  the  Baltic,  X,  VIII,  and  XII  German 
armies  under  von  llindenbiirg  and  the  central 
group  under  Prince  Leopold  of  Havana,  con- 
sisting of  the  IX  Genn.ui  army  with  some  Aus- 
trian troops  winch  prolonged  the  line  to  the 
marshes  The  southern  Russian  group  was  op- 
posed mainly  by  Austrian  tioops,  in  the  centic 
was  an  Austro-German  army  under  Geiman 
command. 

When  the  German  Crown  Prince  opened  hia 
tremendous  assault  on  Verdun  in  February  the 
Russians  were  requested  to  attack  the  Germans 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Western  fiont  and 
to  prevent  the  sending  of  German  tioops  to  the 
Western  theatre.  Attacks  wcie  consequently 
made  at  various  points.  The  main  attack  was 
made  by  two  armies  of  the  central  group  east 
of  Vilna  in  March,  beveie  fighting  followed, 
but  did  not  change  the  position  of  the  lines, 
although  the  object  was  probably  accomplished. 
While  they  were  unable  to  assume  the  offensive, 
the  Germans  had  strongly  organized  their  lines, 
as  they  desired  to  hold  all  the  temtory  gained 
in  order  to  draw  from  it  supplies;  the  Allied 
blockade  had  cut  them  off  fiom  supplies  through 
neutral  states.  Minor  attacks  weie  made  on 
this  front  during  the  year  but  without  material 
results. 

Brusiloff  s  Offensive.  Brusilofi*  whose  front 
extended  from  the  Pripet  Marshes  to  Rumania 
had  under  his  command  four  armies  and  was 
later  reinforced  by  a  fifth  from  the  central 
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group.  When  called  on  in  May  to  assist  the 
Italians  by  a  counterattack  in  the  east  he  was 
ready  to  act.  At  this  time,  the  Russians  had 
on  the  enst  front  about  140  divisions  of  infantry 
and  33  divisions  of  cavalry,  probably  depleted 
in  strength.  From  the  railway  junction  of 
Rovno,  then  held  by  the  Russians,  two  railways 
run  westward,  one  to  the  northwest  to  the  rail- 
way junction  of  Kovel  where  the  line  forks 
toward  \\  arsaw  and  Brest-Litovsk  and  the  other 
to  the  southeast  toward  Lcmberg  crossing  the 
Galician  frontier  at  Brody  It  was  along  these 
two  i  ail  way  H  that  Brusiloff  planned  attacks  by 
his  right  wing,  consisting  of  two  armies  with 
Ko\el  and  Brody  as  objectives  Farther  south 
one  army  was  to  attack  on  each  side  of  the 
Dniester  River 

The  attack  began  on  May  4;  that  same  day 
the  Austrian  line  in  front  of  his  right  wing  was 
Inoken  and  two  days  later  the  Russians  had 
captured  husk,  several  miles  in  lear  of  the 
Austrian  fiont.  The  two  Russian  armies  now 
advanced  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  had  ad- 
vanced about  40  miles  on  a  front  of  80  In  the 
meantime,  German  troops  were  sent  from  the 
north,  and  succeeded  in  checking  the  advance. 
A  fifth  Russian  army  was  now  deployed  on  the 
right  of  the  othcis  but  was  unable  to  make  any 
headway;  the  objective,  Kovel,  could  not  be 
7 cached  The  attack  north  of  tlio  Dniester  was 
repulsed  and  it  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  when  Brusiloff  captuicd  Biody  and  threat- 
ened the  flank  of  the  Austio-German  army  on 
this  fiont,  that  it  fell  back  to  a  new  position 
15  miles  in  the  rear,  fiorn  which  it  could  not  be 
dislodged  Sou tii  oi  Dniester,  the  Russians  re- 
cant in  cd  Bukovina  and  advanced  as  far  as  they 
could  safely  go  while  the  Austro-Geriiians  still 
held  the  noith  bank  About  the  middle  of 
August  the  Russian  operations  ceased  on  this 
f i tint,  as  Rumania  was  about  to  declare  war 
and  Brusiloff  was  directed  to  send  tioops  to 
her  aid 

Although  he  had  effected  no  material  change 
on  the  Eastern  front,  Brusiloff  had  caused  Aus- 
tii, in  tioops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Italy  where 
they  had  begun  an  offensive  campaign  and  thus 
pciimtted  the  Italians  to  go  on  with  their  own 
oflensne  operations,  and  he  probably  also  en- 
couraged the  Rumanians  to  declare  war  Had 
the  Russian  armies  in  the  north  cooperated  with 
him,  possibly  greater  results  might  have  been 
attained. 

Year  of  1917.  The  operations  on  the  Rus- 
sian fiont  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  politi- 
cal changes  during  the  year.  In*  March  the 
icactionaiy  government  of  the  C/ar  was  over- 
f hi  O\MI  and  a  provisional  government  established 
under  Kciensky.  In  November  the  Keiensky 
government  was  ovei  thrown  and  the  Bolsheviks 
came  into  power  under  the  leadership  of  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  For  the  details  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  see  RUSSIA,  llintory  Previous  to 
the  fall  of  the  Czar's  government  there  was  an 
unsuccessful  offensive  attempted  on  the  Aa  River 
in  the  Riga  district,  the  prime  object  of  which 
was  to  relieve  the  tremendous  pressure  on  Ru- 
mania. 

Military  Operations  During  the  Kerensky 
Government.  After  the  bieakdown  of  the 
Russian  oflensive  on  the  Aa  River,  the  Russian 
front  was  comparatively  quiet  until  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  was  well  under  way  The  sit- 
uation on  the  entire  front  was  deplorable  Dis- 
cipline had  completely  broken  down.  Generals 


were  appointed  and  removed  or  they  resigned. 
The  orders  issued  by  the  officers  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  men  themselves.  Fraternization 
between  the  Russian  and  German  soldiers  was 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent  and  could  not  be 
checked.  The  situation  could  not  have  been 
much  worse.  As  a  result  of  this  demoralization, 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  were  able  to  ie- 
mo\e  several  divisions  fiom  the  Russian  front 
for  use  on  other  fronts.  V\  hat  fighting  was 
done  was  spasmodic  and  of  a  local  character 
The  Allies  looked  on  the  revolution  at  first  with 
favor  as  they  thought  it  would  result  in  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War  but  they  soon 
discovered  that  it  really  resulted  from  war 
weariness  The  Kerensky  government  was  urged 
to  renew  hostilities  but  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  year  that  operations  could  be  re- 
newed. Even  then  theie  was  little  hope  that 
anything  could  be  accomplished  by  the  north- 
ern armies  as  they  had  been  influenced  by 
German  propaganda  and  by  the  events  in  the 
capital. 

Brusiloff,  who  was  now  comrnander-in-chicf, 
therefore  decided  to  assume  the  offensive  with 
Ins  old  armies,  now  commanded  by  Guter  on  the 
Austrian  fiont,  as  these  ainnes  had  been  less 
affected  by  the  revolution  than  those  in  the 
north  The  northern  ainnes  were  to  cooperate 
in  the  general  advance  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
expected  much  from  them 

The  operations  of  the  southern  armies  began 
on  July  1  and,  as  in  the  preceding  .year,  the 
Russian  armies  swept  all  before  them  for  about 
t\\o  weeks  and  advanced  about  30  miles  on  a 
fiont  of  100.  Tins  attack  compelled  Geinnni 
Headquarters  to  bring  some  of  their  best  shock 
tioops  fiorn  the  Western  front  The  countei- 
attack  of  these  troops  was  made  against  the  left 
flank  of  the  Russian  group  of  ainnes  July  19 
and  it  was  at  once  discovered  that  the  Russians 
were  no  longer  the  disciplined  troops  of  the 
previous  years.  The  left  army  was  routed,  and 
as  disintegration  began  in  the  other  three,  all 
the  armies  retired  across  the  f  ion  tier  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  War 
there  were  no  Russian  troops  in  Gahcia.  The 
northern  Russian  armies  made  some  isolated 
attacks  but  without  success 

In  August,  in  the  extreme  north,  the  Germans 
captured  the  port  of  Riga  which  had  i  existed  all 
their  efforts  of  the  piecuding  year  This  was 
followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  islands  at 
the  mouth 'of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  the  landing 
of  troops  on  the  coast  of  Esthonia  to  the  cast  in 
preparation  lor  an  advance  on  Petrogiad  if 
necessary  However,  the  Kerensky  government 
was  replaced  by  that  of  the  Bolshevist  govern- 
ment in  November  and  an  ainustice  was  de- 
clared bet \\cen  the  new  government  and  the 
Central  Poweis  earlv  in  December.  Military 
operations  on  the  Russian  front  now  ceased  as 
the.  armistice  was  later  followed  by  the  treaty 
of  Brcst-Litovsk  (see  RUSSIA). 

Military  Operations  Under  Bolshevist 
Government  Until  Nov.  11,  1918.  After 
the  Bolshevists  had  made  peace  with  the  Central 
Powers,  then  attempts  to  pacify  that  part  of 
Russia  which  remained  in  their  hands  were 
rather  unsuccessful.  A  considerable  army  of 
Oecho-Slovaks  was  roaming  aiound  the  cential 
part  of  Russia,  attempting  to  reach  Vladivostok 
and  then  join  the  allies  in  order  to  down  their 
hereditary  enemies,  the  Austrians.  These  men 
had  deserted  from  the  forces  of  the  Central 
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Powers  or  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  had 
later  fought  with  the  Russians.  After  Breat- 
Litpvsk  they  received  permission  to  cross  Si- 
beria. For  some  time  their  relations  with  the 
Bolsheviks  were  very  friendly,  then  Moscow  or- 
dered them  disarmed;  the  Czecho-Slovaks  re- 
sisted and  conflicts  occurred  between  them  and 
the  Soviet  forces.  The  first  battles  began  in 
May  and  continued  throughout  1018. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  treaties  of 
peace  between  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and 
Finland,  Russia,  Rumania,  and  the  Ukraine,  on 
the  other,  were  to  be  used  by  Germany  as  a 
means  for  making  these  countries  subservient 
to  Germany,  the  Allies  determined  upon  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  military  intervention  in  order 
to  try  to  save  something  from  the  chaos  that 
existed  in  Russia.  The  Allies  seized  the  region 
around  the  Murman  coast,  with  the  cities  of 
Murmansk,  Kola,  and  Kern  (July,  1018).  The 
purpose  of  this  was  primarily  to  prevent  the 
Germans  from  capturing  the  supplies  that  the 
Allies  had  landed  at  the  Arctic  terminus  to  the 
Murman  railway  completed  during  the  War. 
The  Americans  furnished  a  small  force  for  this 
expedition. 

In  July,  1018,  it  was  also  announced  that  the 
Allies  after  a  long  period  of  consultation  had 
determined  to  send  a  combined  force  of  men 
to  Vladivostok  to  aid  the  Czechs  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  also  to  attempt  to  break  up  the 
armed  bands  of  Austrian  and  German  prison- 
ers who  were  the  main  part  of  the  Bolshevik 
forces.  Therefore  10,000  Americans,  10,000 
Japanese,  arid  smaller  numbers  of  French  and 
British  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Otani  (Japanese),  and  despatched  to  Vladi- 
vostok in  August.  Maj.-Gen.  William  S.  Graves 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  American  troops. 
For  further  details  see  SIBERIA. 

ITALIAN  FBONT 

Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  in  May,  1915, 
which  the  Allies  hoped  would  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  Russia,  had  two  main  movements: 
(1)  to  the  north,  to  close  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  against  invasion;  (2)  to  the  northeast, 
to  cross  the  Isonzo  and  take  Trieste.  The 
Isonzo  line  was  reached,  but  the  operation  was 
not  completed.  An  Austrian  invasion  from 
the  north  (May,  1916)  was  checked  mainly  by 
an  opportune  Russian  drive  into  Gahcia.  Af- 
ter a  successful  attack  against  Austria  the 
Italians  were  compelled  to  beat  a  precipitous 
retreat  to  the  Piave  in  1917.  From  there  they 
organized  the  blow  that  crushed  Austria  in 
1918. 

Year  of  1915.  As  a  result  of  an  agreement 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
known  as  the  Pact  of  London,  Italy  declared 
war  on  Austria,  May  23,  1915.  The  Italian 
army  on  a  peace  footing  consisted  of  12  army 
corps  or  25  infantry  divisions,  which  at  war 
strength  without  reserves  would  give  an  army 
of  about  375,000  men.  The  division  consisted 
of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  about  12,000  men, 
and  one  regiment  of  field  artillery  with  30  guns. 
Each  regiment  of  infantry  had  a  section  of  two 
machine  guns.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  29 
regiments  which  were  to  furnish  the  corps  cav- 
alry and  independent  cavalry  divisions.  Of 
heavy  artillery  there  were  four  regiments  of 
four  batteries  each,  equipped  with  6-inch  howit- 
zers which  were  to  be  assigned  to  armies.  The 
Italian  army  entered  the  campaign  with  an  in- 


sufficient equipment  of  artillery,  which  was  grad- 
ually increased  in  the  course  of  the  War. 

The  work  before  the  Italians  was  simple  in 
respect  of  conception,  difficult  in  point  of  exe- 
cution The  configuration  of  the  frontier  at 
once  fixed  the  nature  of  the  task.  It  was  ab- 
solutely essential  to  close  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
from  Switzerland  eastward  in  order  to  protect 
the  flank  and  rear  of  their  armies  on  the  Isonzo 
line  and  to  prevent  invasion  of  Italy  from  the 
Trentino.  This  condition  secured,  the  task  of 
the  remainder  of  the  forces  was  to  cross  the 
Isonzo,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Italy's 
material  objective  was  Trieste  with  the  Istrian 
Peninsula. 

Four  armies  took  the  field,  two  on  each  fron- 
tier, the  northern  and  eastern.  A  fifth  force, 
composed  of  Bersagheri  and  Alpini,  was  desig- 
nated for  operations  in  the  Carnic  Alps  Gen. 
Count  Luigi  Cadorna,  the  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  was  in  general  command,  although  the 
armies  were  under  the  nominal  leadership  of 
the  King  On  May  24  the  frontier  of  the  Tren- 
tino was  crossed  and  two  weeks  later  the  road 
to  Verona  was  closed.  During  the  opening  days 
of  the  campaign  in  this  region  the  Austnans 
had  opposed  but  slight  resistance  to  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Italians  because  of  the 
events  on  the  Eastern  front.  Farther  west  the 
Italians  closed  the  gateways  opening  southward 
into  the  valley  of  tlie  Tagliamento  after  severe 
fighting.  In  the  Trentino  as  a  whole  the  Ital- 
ians managed  to  get  control  of  most  of  the  roads 
leading  into  their  own  country. 

The  nature  of  events  on  the  eastern  frontier 
was  almost  wholly  determined  by  the  obstacle 
forming  the  line  of  separation  between  the  con- 
tending armies,  i.e  the  Isonzo  River  From  its 
left  (Austrian)  bank  rises  ridge  upon  ridge, 
whereas  the  right  bank  from  which  the  attack 
must  come,  below  Gorizia,  is  fiat,  the  Friuli 
plain.  In  crossing  the  river  here,  therefore,  the 
Italians  would  be  compelled  to  fight  uphill. 
The  rectangle  Gorizia-Gradisca-Trieste-San  Dan- 
iele  is  occupied  by  the  Carso  plateau,  with  hills 
from  150  to  1700  feet  high.  This  plateau  would 
have  to  be  taken,  or  at  least  a  passage  opened 
through  it,  before  Trieste  could  be  reached  On 
May  24,  Italian  troops  occupied  various  small 
towns  just  across  the  frontier  Their  troubles 
began  when  they  undertook  to  cross  the  Isonzo, 
for  soon  after  reaching  it  they  found  it  in  flood. 
Their  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  failure 
of  the  cavalry  to  seize  the  bridges  at  Pieris.  A 
dash  for  these  bridges  would  have  insured  a 
crossing  and  might  have  gained  possession  of  a 
part  at  least  of  the  Carso  plateau.  As  it  was, 
the  Austnans  blew  up  the  bridges  before  any 
Italians  got  across.  The  flood  subsiding  on 
June  5,  a  crosshig  was  made  at  Pieris,  and 
Monfalcone  occupied.  But  now  a  fresh  obstacle 
presented  itself;  the  Austrians  flooded  the  low 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Carso  plateau.  The 
advance  was  thus  blocked,  and  operations  along 
the  entire  line  delayed.  After  three  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  make  another  crossing  of  the 
river  just  above  Sagrado,  the  Italians  finally 
succeeded  on  June  24  By  the  27th  they  had 
obtained  a  bridgehead  on  the  Isonzo  and  a  line 
of  advance  to  the  Carso  plateau.  This  formed 
part  of  a  general  struggle  over  the  whole  line 
from  Plezzo  to  the  sea.  The  conflict  was  neces- 
sarily intensified  at  certain  points,  such  as  Gori- 
zia, Plava,  and  Tolmino. 

Gorizia  lies  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  is 
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dominated  by  the  hills  behind  it  stretching  away 
into  the  general  mountain  system.  On  the  west 
hank,  Monte  Sabotino,  itself  commanded  by  the 
hills  on  the  eastern  bank,  likewise  controls  the 
position ;  from  Sabotino  run  the  Podgora  heights 
well  below  (south  of)  Gorizia.  Between  Pod- 
gora and  Goriria  is  open  ground  3  miles  wide, 
bounded  on  the  southeast  by  the  river.  Sabo- 
tino and  Podgora,  thoroughly  organized  de- 
fensively by  the  Austrians,  uere  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  the  Italians  at  the  end  of  May. 
They  were  slightly  more  successful  at  Plava 
On  the  17th  of  June,  after  heavy  fighting,  they 
gamed  the  summit  of  the  hill  controlling  this 
town  They  held  the  hill  thereafter  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Austrians  to  win  it  back,  but 
were  unable  to  extend  their  holdings  on  the  left 
bank.  At  Toltnino  the  river  turns  00  degiees 
from  southeast  to  southwest.  In  the  bend  stand 
two  hills  joined  by  a  saddle,  Santa  Maria  and 
Santa  Lueia.  These  were  held  by  the  Austrians, 
and  formed  with  Sabotino  and  Podgora  the  only 
positions  retained  by  them  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Isonzo  The  resistance  offered  at  Tolmino 
was  more  serious  than  apparently  the  Italians 
had  expected  Their  attempt  to  seize  it  by 
sudden  attack  failed,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  proceed  against  the  place  by  regular  invest- 
ment In  the  meantime  they  were  more  fortu- 
nate to  the  northwest  at  Caporetto,  which  they 
had  occupied  on  the  first  day  of  the  War.  By 
June  23,  the  Italians  had  succeeded  in  getting 
into  positions  from  which  they  threatened  the 
Ple//o  valley.  They  now  came  down  from  the 
HOT  th  against  Tolmino.  In  August  they  at- 
tacked Santa  Lucia  and  Santa  Maria,  but  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  trench  waifaie.  Later 
in  October  the  oflcnsive  was  resumed,  without, 
however,  succeeding  in  dispossessing  the  Aus- 
trians  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Italians  had 
gained  one  of  their  points.  They  had  closed 
the  gates  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  held  the 
keys  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful on  the  Caiso.  A  period  of  relative  quiet 
then  prevailed. 

1916.  Austrian  Attack  in  the  Trentino. 
The  Austrian  plans  for  1910  contemplated  an 
attack  on  the  Italian  front  before  the  Italians 
recovered  from  their  unsuccessful  campaign  of 
1915  Inasmuch  as  they  selected  the  Trentino 
front,  which  was  largely  mountainous,  they  were 
compelled  to  wait  until  May  before  beginning 
opeiations,  so  that  the  snow  \\ould  have  a 
chance  to  melt.  During  the  winter  and  spring, 
the  Austnans  were  concentrating  troops  in 
Trent,  collecting  them  from  the  Russian  and 
Serbian  fronts,  as  well  as  from  the  interior. 
The  advance  was  to  be  made  over  the  mountains 
between  Lake  Garda  in  the  west  and  the  Brenta 
River  in  the  east  In  this  section  there  were  a 
number  of  valleys  which  led  to  the  crest  of  the. 
mountain  boundary  and  thence  to  the  plains  of 
Italy.  The  Austrian  forces  which  were  concen- 
trated, however,  were  entirely  too  weak  to  ac- 
complish the  object  set  before  them  and  did 
little  more  than  divert  interest  from  the  Isonzo 
front. 

The  front  to  be  attacked  was  held  by  the  1st 
Italian  army,  which  was  ill  prepared  for  modern 
warfare  and  which  was  led  by  an  overconfident 
commander,  who  had  taken  little  care  to  fortify 
his  position,  which  he  knew  for  months  was  go- 
ing to  be  attacked.  The  attack  began  in  the 
middle  of  May  and  was  preceded  by  a  heavy 
bombardment,  which,  being  new  to  the  Italian 


troops,  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon 
them.  The  result  was  a  slow  but  steady  ad- 
vance on  the  part  of  the  Austrians.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks,  Asiago  and  Arsiero  had  been 
captured.  By  this  time  the  attack  had  ex- 
hausted itself  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  an 
attack  by  the  southein  group  of  Russian  armies, 
forced  the  Austrians  to  begin  to  recall  their 
troops.  They  fell  back  to  a  position  intermedi- 
ate between  their  advanced  and  original  posi- 
tions. No  serious  fighting  followed  this  with- 
drawal, as  the  Italians  returned  to  their  attacks 
on  the  Ison/o  front. 

Operations  on  the  Carso  Plateau.  While 
the  Austrian  attack  was  being  carried  on  in 
Trentino,  the  Italian  II  and  III  armies  contin- 
ued their  operations  against  the  Austrian  posi- 
tions north  and  south  of  Gorizia.  By  August 
their  work  had  produced  results  which  made  a 
successful  assault  feasible  The  attack  was  de- 
livered north  and  south  of  Gonzia  on  August  6 
It  was  preceded  by  a  bombardment  of  great  in- 
tensity. By  the  9th  the  Austrian  first  line  had 
been  broken  and  by  the  12th  they  had  been 
driven  back  3  miles  to  their  second  position. 
Gouzia  had  been  evacuated  on  the  9th  North 
of  this  town  all  the  Austrian  positions  on  the 
heights  of  Sabotino  and  Podgora  west  of  the 
Isonzo  were  captured.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  attempts  were  made  by  the  Italians  to 
advance  farther  along  the  Carso  plateau,  but  the 
Austrian  lines  proved  too  strong 

1917.  Italian  Spring  and  Summer  Of- 
fensive. The  winter  on  the  Italian  fiont  was 
very  severe  and  of  long  duration  The  tune 
was  spent  in  increasing  the  entire  military  es- 
tablishment on  the  front  and  in  prepamig  to 
meet  an  Austrian  attack  on  the  Tzentino  front 
and  in  organizing  an  Italian  attack  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  battle  line  The  plans  of 
the  Italian  Geneial  Staff  weie  as  follows  Fust, 
to  engage  the  enemy  on  the  entire  firm!  fiom 
Tolmino  to  the  sea  in  an  intense  artilleiy  ac- 
tion which  would  leave  him  doubtful  as  to  the 
real  direction  of  the  decisive  attacks;  then  to 
attack  along  the  Ison/o  with  the  II  and  III 
armies.  The  II  army  was  to  seize  the  heights 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Isonzo  from  Gouzia 
about  6  miles  northward  When  the  Austriaus 
concentrated  here  the  III  army  was  again  to 
press  forward  in  the  main  attack  along  the 
Carso  plateau  in  the  south. 

Operations  were  begun  on  May  12,  and  on  May 
14,  the  infantry  advanced  from  Plava  and  Gori- 
zia.  On  the  entire  fiont  the  Austrians  pre- 
sented stubborn  and  determined  resistance.  The 
first  phase  of  the  assault  lasted  until  May  22, 
by  which  time  the  Italians  had  captured  the 
Austrian  first  line.  The  Austrian  second  line, 
however,  was  on  heights  which  overlooked  and 
dominated  the  fiist  line  In  order  to  create  a 
diversion  the  Austrians  unsuccessfully  attacked 
in  the  Trentino  region,  May  19  to  22 

On  May  23  the  Italian  infantry  began  the 
second  phase  of  the  battle  After  tremendous 
artillery  preparation,  it  attacked  on  the  south 
edge  of  the  Carso  plateau  from  Castagnavizza 
to  the  sea.  Over  100  aeioplanes  aided  in  this 
battle.  On  the  next  day  the  battle  was  resumed 
and  extended  from  Gorizia  to  the  sea  Allied 
monitors  bombarded  the  extremity  of  the  Aus- 
trian lines  with  heavy  naval  guns.  The  Ital- 
ians advanced  in  the  face  of  exceedingly  stub- 
born resistance—counterattacks,  violent  shell- 
ing, and  aerial  bombardments  from  machines 
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flying  near  the  ground.  The  Italians  advanced 
their  lines  about  2  miles,  but  had  not  accom- 
plished all  that  was  expected,  inasmuch  as  the 
key  position  was  2  miles  farther  on  from  the 
new  Italian  front  line. 

The  AuRtnans,  on  June  1,  began  an  offensive 
which  compelled  the  Italians  to  retire  somewhat 
from  their  newly-won  positions  On  account  of 
conditions  in  Russia  they  were  able  to  bring  up 
great  quantities  of  men  and  material  from  the 
Eastern  front  On  June  3,  a  general  attack 
from  Mount  San  Marco  to  the  soa  was  l>ogun 
and  lasted  with  unabated  intensity  for  three 
days.  It  was  at  first  successful,  driving  the 
.Italians  back  about  1%  miles  A  counteras- 
flault  by  General  Cadorna  in  the  Tientino  com- 
pelled the  Austiians  to  give  up  this  offensive, 
which  was  supposed  to  unitialize  the  Italian 
gains  in  the  latter  part  of  May  During  July 
and  the  first  part  of  August  the  opposing  forces 
battled  back  and  forth  in  an  attempt  to  get  ad- 
vantageous positions  On  the  night  of  August 
18,  the  Italians  began  a  spectacular  offensive 
from  Tolmino  to  the  sea,  a  front  of  approxi- 
mately 37  mil(".  Tho  attack  was  made  by  the 
II  army,  under  General  Cappello,  which  oper- 
ated on  tho  Bainsi/7a  plateau,  Monte  Santo, 
and  Monte  San  Gabrirlo,  and  the  III  army  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Aosta,  which  operated  in  the 
Vippacco  and  Brestovi7/a  valleys,  and  in  front 
of  Mount  Hermada,  the  key  point  to  the  Carso 
plateau  These  armies  wore,  aided  by  Italian 
and  British  nionitois  in  the  Gulf  of  Tncste 

The  Italians  paved  the  way  for  their  advance 
by  a  great  engineering  feat.  They  had  diverted 
the  course  of  the  waters  of  the  I*onzo  River 
from  its  bed  above  Anhovo  and  had  built  budges 
across  the  shallow  stream  that  remained.  This 
work  was  done  at  night  and  at  davlight  the 
stream  was  redivorted  to  its  regular  channel. 
By  means  of  these  bridges  and  some  pontoon 
bridges  hastily  constiucted,  the  Italians  crossed 
the  river  on  the  18th  and  gained  a  foothold  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  Bainsizza  plateau  At 
the  same  time  Cappello's  right  wing  began  to 
envelop  Monte  Santo.  These  two  movements 
compelled  the  Austrians  to  retire  to  the  eastern- 
most edge  of  the  Bainsizza  plateau.  From  the 
nature  of  the  Austrian  defenses,  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  the  Austrian  Staff  thought  this 
plateau  impregnable  On  August  24,  the  Ital- 
ians occupied  the  summit  of  Monte  Santo,  2240 
feet  high,  but  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of 
Monte  San  Danielc  were  futile. 

The  Duke  of  Aosta  had  been  busy  in  the  south 
in  the  meanwhile  His  object  was  to  surround 
the  Hermada  Mountains,  which  were  the  key  to 
the  Carso  plateau  and  Trieste,  and  to  occupy  the 
Vippacco  valley.  He  was  unable  to  break 
through  the  Hermada  Mountains,  however,  and 
spent  the  cntiie  month  in  fruitless  efforts 

At  the  end  of  September,  General  Cadorna  re- 
ported to  his  allies  that  his  offensive  of  1917 
was  ended  In  the  attacks  north  and  south  of 
Gorizia  his  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing were  350,000;  with  losses  due  to  sickness, 
his  casualties  wore  about  700,000  The  II  army 
especially  suffered  from  the  latter  cause.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Austrian  losses  were  about  as 
great,  as  they  appealed  to  the  German  G.  H.  Q. 
for  assistance 

Austro-German  Counterattack  and  Italian 
Hetreat.  As  has  been  described  above,  the 
main  Italian  army  was  striking  on  a  compara- 
tively limited  front  on  the  Bainsizza  plateau. 


This  attacking  force  was  composed  of  seasoned 
veterans.  The  armies  protecting  its  flanks  were 
of  unequal  strength  and  were  used  for  different 
purposes.  Those  on  the  upper  Isonzo  were  Ter- 
ritorials, i.e.  older  men  who  in  peace  times  are 
held  in  reser\e  They  extended  from  Tolmino  to 
Plezzo  and  were  to  protect  the  flank  of  the  Bain- 
si77a  army.  The  troops  on  the  lower  Isonzo 
were  veterans,  who  were  thrusting  forward  on 
the  Carso  plateau  pan  passii  with  the  troops  on 
the  Bainsizza  and  who  were  ultimately  to  inarch 
on  Trieste 

The  German  General  Staff  had  been  receiving 
calls  for  help  for  some  time  and  at  last  gave 
heed  to  them,  sending  the  XIV  Germany  army, 
consisting  of  six  or  seven  divisions  The  strat- 
egy of  the  Austro-German  plan  was  to  strike 
at  the  unseasoned  troops  on  the  upper  Ison/o, 
break  through,  and  then  cut  the  lines  of  com- 
munications of  tho  other  two  armies  by  out- 
flanking them  This  plan  was  put  into  opera- 
tion and  worked  exceedingly  well  The  task 
was  made  easier  by  tho  collapse  of  Russia,  a 
superiority  of  artillery,  surprise,  socialistic 
propaganda,  and  cowardice,  \\hich  General  Ca- 
dorna claimed  was  exhibited  by  his  troops  on 
the  upper  Tsonzo. 

Tho  battle  began  on  October  24,  with  a  boui- 
baidmont  of  the  Plezzo-Tolmiiio  fiont  and  the 
noithern  flank  of  the  Bainsizza  plateau  Under 
cover  of  these  guns  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
broke  through  the  front  line  trenches  at  Ple/zo 
and  Tolmino  and  crossed  to  the  western  bank  of 
the  Jsonzo.  Converging  fiom  these  points  on 
Caporetto,  the  Germans  opened  the  way  do\\u 
the  valleys  of  the  Natisone  and  Judno  Rivers 
This  mo\*c  threatened  the  roar  of  the  Bamsi7/a 
and  Carso  armieb,  and  compelled  them  to  begin 
a  hastv  retreat  The  retreat  fiom  the  plateau 
through  Gorizia  across  hastily  constructed 
bridges  over  the  Isonzo  became  a  lout  On  the 
28th,  Civadale  was  taken,  which  opened  up  rail- 
way communication  with  Udino,  the  seat  of  the 
Italian  Headquarters.  This  advance  also  com- 
pelled the  IV  Italian  army,  which  was  guarding 
the  frontier  in  the  Carnic  Alps,  to  abandon  the 
passes  on  the  frontier  and  retreat  down  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Tagliamento  and  Piave 
Rivers.  On  October  30,  Udine  fell,  and  by  No- 
vember 1,  the  Austio-German  forces  had  reached 
the  Tagliamento  River,  winch  they  crossed  in 
scores  of  places  after  a  blight  paut^e  The  Ital- 
ian II  army  was  no  longer  a  fighting  unit.  The 
next  river  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Tnestc  was 
the  Livenza.  This  offeied  vciy  little  chance  of 
resistance  and  was  defended  merely  to  give  more 
time  to  prepare  the  line  of  the  Piave  River, 
from  10  to  20  miles  farther  west  French  and 
British  infantry  and  heavy  artillery,  which  were 
sorely  needed,  were  ai living  daily  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  and  being  sent  to  the  crit- 
ical points.  The  French  sent  six  divisions  and 
the  British  five.  At  this  stage  a  change  in 
command  was  made.  General  Cadorna  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Dia7,  who  was  to  be  assisted 
by  Geneials  Badoglio  and  Giardino.  Cadorna 
was  assigned  to  the  Supreme  War  Council,  which 
was  organized  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Italian 
disaster  (see  above)  Reserves  were  held  on 
the  Aclige  line  in  case  the  Italians  were  unable 
to  hold  the  Piave  The  Adige  line  was  very 
strong  naturally,  and  was  ptacticully  incapable 
of  a  flanking  movement  such  as  had  won  all 
the  livers  so  far  gained 

The  line  eventually  taken  by  the  Italians  ran 
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along  the  Piave  River  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  thence  westward 
across  the  Mount  Grappa  group  of  mountains  to 
the  Brenta  River  where  it  connected  with  the 
lines  of  the  I  Italian  army,  which  prolonged  the 
line  across  the  Asiago  plateau  and  through  the 
mountains  to  Lake  Garda.  The  IV  Italian 
army  held  the  line  between  the  two  rivers, 
while  the  III  held  the  line  along  the  Piave.  The 
Austro-German  attack  had  by  this  time  ex- 
hausted itself  and  neither  the  X  or  XI  Austrian 
aimics  in  the  north  nor  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian Isonzo  armies  were  able  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  m»w  line.  During  December, 
therefore,  the  German  divisions  were  withdrawn 
The  Austro-Germans  had  taken  almost  4000 
square  miles  of  territory,  300,000  prisoners,  and 
2700  guns.  The  winter  months,  which  were  very 
sever  e,  weie  spent  by  the  Italians,  with  the 
aid  of  the  British  and  French,  in  strengthening 
the  Piave  line,  particularly  at  its  weakest  point, 
in  tlie  mountains 

1918.  The  Austrian  Failure.  The  long 
looked  for  offensive  on  the  Italian  front,  which 
was  expected  to  finish  the  work  of  1917,  devel- 
oped in  June,  1918,  and  extended  along  the 
whole  front  from  the  Asiago  plateau  to  the  sea, 
neaily  100  miles  The  Austrian  plan  of  attack 
was  as  follows-  Field  Marshal  von  Hoetzen- 
dorf  was  to  break  through  the  Allied  positions 
on  the  Asiago  plateau,  and  at  Monte  Grappa 
and  Monte  Tomba,  and  then  inaich  down  the 
Brenta  valley,  and  debouch  on  to  the  plains  by 
way  of  Bassano.  In  conjunction  with  Iloetzen- 
dorf,  General  Borovic  was  to  cross  the  Piave  be- 
tween Montello  and  the  upper  stretches  of  the 
Piave  delta,  and  thus  outflank  Venice  and  leave 
it  the  alternative  of  surrender  or  destruction. 
The  capture  of  Montello  would  assure  the  Aus- 
trian domination  of  several  important  railway 
centres  arid  possibly  cause  a  huge  disaster.  The 
offensive  was  well  planned  and  everything  was 
done  to  insure  its  success.  The  Austrians  were 
well  supplied  with  gas  shells,  smoke  shells, 
rafts,  pontoons,  and  every  other  means  of  carry- 
ing on  modern  warfare.  From  the  outset,  the 
attempts  to  reach  the  manufacturing  heart  of 
Italy  were  doomed  to  failuie.  In  the  mountain 
region  the  opening  attack  took  the  fiist  line 
trenches  from  the  British  and  French  defenders. 
Less  than  two  days  later,  the  Allies,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  had  recovered  all  the 
ground  lost  and  some  more  besides. 

The  Austrians  were  little  more  successful 
along  the  Piave.  Their  success  was  largely  due 
to  the  elective  use  of  "tear"  shells  and  smoke 
screens.  They  crossed  the  Piave  at  several 
places  and,  by  the  16th,  they  reached  Fossalta 
and  threatened  to  cross  the  canal  of  the  same 
name,  which  branches  off  from  the  Piave  at  Fos- 
salta and  extends  to  Porte  Grand  Nature  now 
carne  to  the  aid  of  the  Italians,  in  the  form 
of  exceedingly  heavy  rainstorms,  which  made 
the  Piave  a  swollen  flood.  This  had  two  eriects: 
first,  by  washing  away  nearly  all  the  bridges, 
it  cut  off  almost  completely  the  Austnans  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  second,  it 
enabled  Italian  naval  inonitois  of  light  draft 
to  go  up  the  river  and  heavily  bombard  the 
Austro-Hungarian  positions.  On  June  23,  the 
Italians  began  an  offensive  all  along  the  western 
bank  against  the  isolated  Austrian  positions. 
By  the  first  week  in  July,  not  only  had  the  Al- 
lies driven  the  enemy  back  to  its  old  positions, 
but  in  some  cases  had  captured  ground  that 


had  been  lost  in  1917,  notably  the  delta  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piave.  The  offensive  and  counter- 
offensive  had  now  exhausted  themselves  and 
General  Diaz  held  the  line  of  the  Piave  until 
ordered  by  Foch  to  open  an  offensive. 

Complete  Collapse  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Austria-Hungary  was  the  third  member  of  the 
Central  Alliance  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Allies  (see  below).  An  armistice  amount- 
ing to  unconditional  surrender  was  signed  on 
November  3,  after  Italy  and  her  Allies  had  se- 
cured one  of  the  most  decisive  victories  of  the 
War  in  which  63  Austrian  divisions  were  utterly 
routed  by  51  Italian  divisions,  3  British,  2 
French,  and  1  Czecho-Slovak  division,  and  the 
332d  American  infantry  regiment.  On  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  Italian  War  Office  reported  "The 
Austro-Hungarian  Army  is  destroyed.  It  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  in  the  fierce  resistance  of  the 
first  days  of  the  struggle,  and  in  pursuit  it  has 
lost  an  immense  quantity  of  material  of  all 
kinds,  nearly  all  its  stores  and  depots,  and  has 
left  in  our  hands  about  300,000  prisoners,  with 
their  commands  complete,  and  not  less  than  500 
guns." 

The  main  attack  was  made  on  October  24, 
when  the  Italians  and  their  allies  began  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  in  the  mountainous  regions  around 
the  Asiago  plateau  and  Monte  Grappa  The 
fiist  Italian  infantry  assault  forced  a  passage 
of  the  Ornic  River  and  captured  Monte  Salarole, 
and  parts  of  Mounts  Prossolan  arid  Pertica.  By 
the  28th  the  allied  armies  had  forced  their 
way  across  the  Piave  and  were  driving  the  en- 
emy precipitously  l»efore  them,  with  cavalry 
units  well  in  advance  of  the  infantry.  The 
Austro-Hunganans  were  in  a  disorderly  rout 
and  made  absolutely  no  attempt  to  carry  along 
or  destroy  their  munitions  and  supplies.  Vit- 
torio  was  readied  on  the  30th,  and  on  the  next 
day  Italian  forces  reached  Ponte  nelle  Alpi, 
which  separated  the  Austrian  army  in  the 
mountains  from  that  along  the  Piave.  The 
capture  of  the  Vadal  Pass  on  the  same  da^r 
penned  15  Austrian  divisions  between  the  Brenta 
and  Piave  Rivers. 

By  November  1,  four  armies  had  reached  the 
Livenza  and  cavalry  outposts  had  operated  al- 
most to  the  Tagliamento.  On  the  2d,  the  Ital- 
ians had  advanced  in  the  Trentino  as  far  as  the 
Sugana  valley  and  by  the  next  day,  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  Roverato  and  Trent  were 
occupied.  Italian  and  British  cavalry  also  had 
entered  Udine  and  had  overrun  the  plains  sur- 
rounding it  On  the  last  day  of  the  fighting, 
Italian  land  and  sea  forces  had  occupied  the 
great  Austrian  naval  base  and  seaport  at  Trieste. 
On  October  31,  Austria-Hungary  sued  for  an 
armistice.  Terms  were  handed  to  her  'on  the 
next  day,  which  were  accepted  They  went  into 
effect  on  November  4.  The  more  important 
clauses  provided  briefly  for  the  demobilization  of 
the  Austro-IIungarian  Army  on  all  fronts,  the 
evacuation  of  all  occupied  territory,  wherever 
held  by  Austro-Hungarian  troops,  repatriation 
of  Allied  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  occupation  of 
any  strategical  points  in  Austria-Hungary  by 
the  Allies  that  they  desired. 

BALKAN   FRONT 

Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Saloniki.  War  was  de- 
clared by  Austria  on  Serbia  June  28,  1914, 
and  at  once  Austrian  forces  began  to  con- 
centrate on  the  Serbian  frontier.  Serbia  began 
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her  mobilization  two  days  before  Austria  de- 
clared war.  The  Austrian  plan  was  to  invade 
the  northwest  corner  of  Serbia;  one  corps  was 
to  cross  the  Save  River  at  Shabatz  and  three 
were  to  cross  the  Drina  River  from  Bosnia. 
Accordingly,  after  demonstrations  on  the  Dan- 
ube, on  August  12,  she  sent  her  first  troops  over 
at  Losnitza  on  the  Drina  and  on  the  same  day 
she  crossed  the  Save  near  Shabatz.  Other 
troops  crossed  the  Drina  at  Zvornik  and  Lin- 
bovia  The  direct  objective  of  the  Austrians 
was  to  reach  Valievo,  and  thence  Kraguyvats, 
the  site  of  the  national  Serbian  arsenal.  The 
commanding  generals  of  the  respective  sides  were 
Potiorok  (Austrian)  and  Putnik  (Serbian). 

The  line  of  the  Austrian  invasion  being 
known,  the  bulk  of  the  Serbians  moved  to  meet 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  Jadar  valley,  while 
sending  troops  to  the  northwest  to  offset  the 
invasion  fiom  Shabatz.  In  the  meantime  the 
Austrians  moved  up  the  Jadar,  and  the  Serbians 
intrenched  at  Jarebitze,  acioss  the  valley.  The 
battle  opened  in  earnest  August  16,  on  the  Ser- 
bian right.  The  action,  lasting  all  day,  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  and  in  bring- 
ing to  naught  their  plan  to  join  their  forces 
on  the  Jadar.  It  also  left  the  Serbians  free  to 
operate  against  Shabatz,  which  they  entered  on 
the  14th  While  this  operation  was  going  on, 
the  Austrians  farther  south  had  been  retreating 
to  the  Drina,  and  the  Austrian  invasion  had 
failed,  due  to  ovcrconfidcnce  and  exposing  their 
columns  to  separate  attacks  by  the  Serbians 
who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
country. 

On  September  1,  the  Serbs  invaded  Syrmia,  a 
province  lying  between  the  Save  and  the  Danube. 
On  the  whole  this  step  was  ill-advised,  and  in 
any  case  of  short  duration,  for  now  the  Aus- 
triaiis  were  about  to  launch  another  invasion, 
like  the  first,  fiom  the  line  of  the  Drina,  under 
the  same  general 

After  six  weeks  of  position  fighting  the  Serbs 
retreated,  abandoning  the  Matchva  and  the  Tzer. 
On  November  1,  the  Austrians  again  invaded 
Serbia  from  the  same  frontier  with  two  armies, 
composed  of  four  active  corps  and  reserve  divi- 
sions. Valievo  was  entered  on  the  llth.  The 
Serbs  now  took  up  a  position  down  the  Kolu- 
bara  River  to  the  Lyg,  up  which  their  line 
turned  to  the  southeast;  the  heights  south  of 
this  position  were  occupied  and  protected  by 
earthworks  On  the  llth,  the  Austrians  at- 
tacked towards  Lazorevatz,  and  moved  against 
a  detached  force  20  miles  southwest  guarding 
the  valley  of  the  western  Morava.  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  the  first  of  these  attacks  proved  suc- 
cessful and  drove  in  the  Serb  centre.  By  the 
24th,  the  action  had  extended  over  the  whole 
front  with  continued  success  falling  to  the  Aus- 
trians. They  had  now  succeeded  in  extending 
their  front  to  Belgrade,  which  they  entered 
December  1,  and  thus  had  cut  the  region  in 
two,  driving  back  the  Serbs  in  the  direction  of 
Kraguyevats,  on  a  line  from  the  Belgrade  rail- 
way to  the  western  Morava  The  situation  was 
now  saved  to  the  Serbs  by  the  resumption  of 
the  offensive.  On  December  2  they  attacked, 
and  in  the  next  few  days  drove  back  the  Aus- 
trians right  and  centre  to  Valievo.  The  ad- 
vance was  equally  successful  in  the  other  sec- 
tors. Its  result  was  an  interposition  between 
the  three  Austrian  corps  in  the  south  and  the 
two  farther  north.  The  three  southerly  corps 
retreated  as  well  as  they  could  on  the  frontier. 


The  action  now  turned  towards  Belgrade, 
towards  which  the  Austrians  were  steadily 
driven  back.  The  evacuation  of  the  capital  oc- 
curred on  December  14  and  15. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  object  of 
Austria's  operations  in  Serbia  during  1914  when 
she  needed  all  her  troops  on  the  Russian  front. 
It  was  highly  improbable  that  the  Serbians 
would  cross  the  Danube  and  an  invasion  of  the 
mountainous  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina could  have  been  easily  defeated  by  the 
local  corps  stationed  there.  It  was  to  her  in- 
terest to  remain  on  the  defensive  on  this  front. 

1915.  Bulgaria.  In  October,  1915,  Serbia 
was  once  more  called  upon  to  defend  her  terri- 
tory, for  Bulgaria  had  finally  decided  to  cast  in 
her  lot  with  the  Central  Powers  (see  BULGARIA). 
Accordingly  her  armies  crossed  the  Serbian 
frontier  towards  Nish,  striking  in  conjunction 
with  the  Austro-German  foices  which  had  al- 
ready begun  their  invasion  from  the  nortn  under 
the  leadership  of  Von  Mackensen.  Meanwhile 
French  and  British  troops,  under  an  arrange- 
ment with  Venizelos,  the  prime  minister  of 
Greece,  debarked  at  Salomki,  and  were  hasten- 
ing up  along  the  Saloniki-Nish  railroad.  In  the 
first  week  of  October  the  Austro-German  army 
crossed  the  Danube  near  Belgrade  and  at  ISemen- 
dria,  while  other  armies  attacked  farther  west 
along  the  Drina  and  Save  Rivers.  Bulgaria's 
first  operations  weie  directed  towards  Nisli;  but 
realizing  the  danger  of  the  arrival  of  Allied 
reinforcements  at  Saloniki,  the  Bulgarians  then 
developed  their  main  attacks  farther  south 
against  the  railroad  at  Vrariya  and  Vilandovo. 
The  advance  of  the  Austro-Geiman  columns  was 
at  first  slow,  for  by  the  end  of  October  they 
had  gained,  advancing  on  a  100-mile  front,  only 
from  2,5  to  40  miles  south  of  Belgrade.  In  the 
south,  however,  the  Bulgarians  having  seized 
the  Nish-Saloniki  railway  at  Vranya,  promptly 
confirmed  their  grip  on  the  enemy's  line  of  sup- 
plies by  taking  the  important  city  of  Uskub 
(October  22),  and  Veles,  25  miles  farther  south 

The  Germans  took  the  Serbian  arsenal  at 
Kraguvevats  during  the  second  week  in  Novem- 
ber. In  the  meantime,  the  other  Austro-German 
columns  had  reached  the  east  and  west  line  of 
the  Western  Morava  before  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  fall  of  Nish  was  not  long  delayed, 
upon  a  heavy  bombardment  by  the  Bulgars.  A 
route  to  Constantinople  had  already  been  opened 
via  the  Danube,  when  Germans  and  Bulgars 
joined  hands  near  Orsova. 

Meanwhile  the  Anglo-French  forces  from  Sa- 
loniki  held  the  railroad  from  Krivolak  south  to 
the  frontier,  and  had  gained  some  successes 
againat  the  Bulgars  around  Strumnit/a.  The 
French  were  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their 
position  on  the  Varclar  and  Ccrna  Rivers,  and 
the  small  British  force  was  but  little  in  evidence 
north  of  Doiran. 

The  remaining  strokes  in  Serbia's  defeat  fol- 
lowed quickly.  Sienitza,  Novibazar,  and  Mitro- 
vitza  (the  last  the  temporary  Serb  capital)  fell 
in  rapid  succession  before  the  Austro-German 
columns.  Teutonic  and  Bulgarian  invading 
forces  joined  hands  at  Prishtina,  on  the  railroad 
branch  south  of  Mitrovitza.  On  November  30, 
the  two  remaining  cities  of  importance,  Pris- 
rend  and  Monastir,  were  lost  to  Serbia.  The 
fugitive  Serb  army  was  driven  either  into  Monte- 
negro or  Albania.  At  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, the  main  object  of  the  German-Bulgar 
campaign  in  Serbia  had  been  achieved.  The 
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Serbian  army  had  been  eliminated  as  a  fighting 
force  and  the  surviving  Serb  troops,  fewer  than 
100,000  men,  had  retreated  into  Montenegro 
and  Albania  en  route  for  the  Adriatic  shores. 

The  retreat  of  the  Serbs  from  Katchanik  left 
the  French  left  flank,  on  the  Cerna  River,  in  a 
critical  position.  The  retreat  of  the  Allies,  how- 
ever, was  skillfully  conducted,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  neutral  territory,  where 
they  fortified  themselves  at  Saloniki,  with  the 
intention  of  holding  their  position  at  all  costs 
and  using  it  as  a  base  for  future  operations. 

Year  of  1916.  Montenegro  was  conquered 
by  the  Austrians  in  January,  1916  The  Aus- 
trians  then  proceeded  to  take  Scutari  in  Al- 
bania (Jan.  26,  1916),  and  joined  hands  with 
the  Hulgars,  east  of  Durazzo,  February  17.  The 
Italians  abandoned  the  place  February  26,  and 
the  Austrians  now  advanced  against  Avlona. 
The  remnant  of  the  Serbian  army  was  trans- 
ported by  the  Allies  from  the  Albanian  coast  to 
the  island  of  Corfu  to  undergo  reorganization. 
After  a  few  months'  rest  the  refitted  army  was 
taken  to  Saloniki  to  reinforce  the  French  and 
British. 

When  Rumania  decided  to  enter  the  War  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  (see  below)  one  of  her 
terms  was  that  the  Allies  should  begin  an  offen- 
sive from  Saloniki  to  prevent  Bulgaria  from  tak- 
ing part  in  the  operations  against  her  About 
the  first  of  August,  therefore,  General  Sarrail 
was  made  commander-m-chief  of  the  Allied 
forces  and  began  operations  in  the  centre 
against  the  Bulgarians  on  his  front.  The  Bul- 
garians replied  by  invading  Greece  and  occupy- 
ing the  line  of  the  Struma  River  and  the  for- 
tress of  Kavala  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and 
the  town  of  Fiorina  west  to  Lake  Ostrovo. 
Sarrail,  not  being  able  to  advance  in  the  centre, 
tiansfcrred  his  offensive  to  the  went  and  the 
French  and  Serbs  captured  Fiorina  and  advanced 
into  Serbia,  capturing  Moriastir  about  the  end 
of  November.  This  campaign  wan  of  little  as- 
sistance to  the  Rumanians  The  failure  of 
Greece  to  declare  war  on  Bulgaria  after  the  in- 
vasion of  the  country  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Greek  revolutionary  gov  eminent  under 
Vcnizelos  at  Saloniki  and  on  some  of  the  Greek 
islands. 

Year  of  1917.  No  events  of  any  importance 
occurred  on  this  front  during  this  year.  Gen- 
eral Sarrail  began  an  offensive  in  the  spring  but 
gave  it  up  very  shortly,  accomplish  ing  nothing. 
King  Constantino  was  forced  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  one  of  his  sons  was  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  Allies  in  the  course  of  the  year  (see 
GREECE).  Greece  declaied  war  on  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  Greek  army  was  organized  and 
trained  to  aid  the  Allies. 

1918.  Surrender  of  Bulgaria.  The  Bul- 
garians were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  and  resented 
the  action  of  the  German  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments, which  had  dictated  the  terms.  Of  the 
Bulgarian  army  at  this  time,  Ludendorff  says: 
"The  Bulgarian  army  had  time  for  rest  and 
training.  But  it  could  not  be  denied  that  since 
March  its  spirit  had  visibly  deteriorated,  owing 
to  bad  food  and  clothing.  The  irritation  against 
Germany  was  cleverly  fomented  by  hostile  propa- 
ganda and  by  Bulgarians  who  favored  the  En- 
tente. The  peace  of  Bucharest  and  the  with- 
drawal of  a  few  German  units  to  the  west 
added  fresh  fuel  to  it." 

Bulgaria  was  the  first  of  the  Central  Powers 


to  surrender  to  Allied  arms.  This  act  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  great  War. 
Bulgaria's  surrender  was  the  direct  result  of  a 
brilliant  offensive  carried  out  by  the  Allies  un- 
der the  supreme  leadership  of  Gen.  Francliet 
d'Esperey,  who  assumed  command  of  the  Salon- 
iki front  in  June,  1918.  The  artillery  prepara- 
tions began  on  Sept  14,  1918,  and  on  the 
17th  and  18th  the  Allied  right  started  to  ad- 
vance, as  well  as  the  centre.  British  and  Greek 
troops  struck  around  Lake  Doiran,  on  the  right 
of  the  Macedonian  front;  French  and  Serbian 
troops  struck  in  the  centre,  and  Italians  struck 
on  the  left  rear  and  in  Albania.  By  September 
22,  the  Serbians  had  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
communications  of  the  I  Bulgarian  army,  oper- 
ating along  the  Vardar,  and  those  of  the  II 
army  and  the  Germans  north  of  Monastir.  This 
day  saw  a  general  puisuit  of  the  armies  of  the 
Ceiitial  Powers  on  a  90-mile  front.  On  the 
23d,  the  Serbians  and  French  crossed  the  Var- 
dar.  On  the  24th  Fiench  cavahy  entered  Pii- 
lep  The  British  entered  8tiumnit?a  on  the 
26th,  and  the  Seibians  reached  Kochana  and 
Veles.  The  road  to  Sofia  was  opened  to  the  vic- 
torious Allies.  Consequently  the  Bulgarians 
sued  for  a  separate  armistice  One  containing 
terms  of  unconditional  sin  render  was  granted 
on  the  30th,  when  active  fighting  ceased.  The 
last  act  of  the  fighting  was  the  occupation  of 
Uskub  by  the  French  on  the  30th. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  armistice  teims,  which 
were  purely  military,  are  as  follows-  Bulgaria 
was  to  evacuate  all  Allied  teintory,  demobilize 
her  army  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  turn  over 
to  the  Allies  all  means  of  transpoit  The  Al- 
lies weie  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through  Bul- 
garia if  necessary  to  future  military  opeia- 
tions;  control  of  the  Danube  and  Bulgarian 
merchant  marine  on  that  river  was  to  be  given 
up;  all  important  strategic  points  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Allies  if  they  wished;  the  armis- 
tice was  to  remain  in  force  until  a  gencial 
peace  was  concluded. 

Intel  est  in  the  Balkans  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  centred  in  the  driving  out  of 
Austiian  troops  from  Albania,  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro.  On  October  1,  the  Bul^anans  be- 
gan to  evacuate  Serbian  territory,  and  two  days 
later  the  Austrians  began  the  evacuation  of  Al- 
bania. By  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  well 
out  of  Montenegro  also.  On  November  3,  Bel- 
grade was  leoccupied  and  the  II  Scibian  army 
ciossed  the  Danube  and  Save  Rivers,  and  on  the 
10th  enteied  Seiajcno,  the  Bosnian  capital  and 
scene  of  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  on  June  28,  1914. 

RUMANIAN  FRONT 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  question  of  Ru- 
mania's entrance  into  the  War  was  settled  on 
Aug.  27,  19 1C.  Her  peiiod  of  neutrality  was 
greatly  affected  by  events  on  the  Russian  and 
Dardanelles'  fronts.  The  failure  of  the  Galli- 
poli  campaign,  the  Russian  retreat,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Seibia  kept  tier  out  of  the  War  in 
1915.  After  Brusiloffs  successful  advance  in 
June,  1916,  Rumania  determined  to  enter  the 
War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  She  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  her  action  was  influenced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  thought  that  the  time  was  line 
to  put  into  effect  her  nationalist  policies.  She 
made  the  following  demands  upon  the  Allies  be- 
fore she  took  the  decisive  step  Brusiloff  was  to 
keep  up  his  offensive,  the  Saloniki  army  was  to 
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attack,  certain  concessions  of  territory  were  to 
be  made  to  her,  and  she  was  to  be  supplied 
with  ammunition,  etc.  These  demands  being 
promised,  Rumania  declared  war.  Her  reliance 
on  the  Allies  -was  too  great,  however.  Her  chief 
weakness  was  lack  of  ammunition.  As  this 
could  be  supplied  only  through  Russia,  it  was 
inevitable  that  Rumania  should  go  short,  be- 
cause Russia  had  scarcely  enough  for  herself, 
in  the  first  j>lace,  and  in  the  second,  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  soon  put  Rntshia  out  of  the 
War.  This  new  force  added  about  500,000 
trained  men  to  the  Allied  cause  Including  the 
reserves,  900,000  men  could  be  put  into  the 
field. 

The  territory  of  Rumania  forms  a  great  let- 
ter Y.  The  base  is  formed  of  the  province  of 
Dobrudja,  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Bulgaria,  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea  and  on 
the  north  and  west  by  the  Danube.  The  two 
arms  are  formed  by  tne  province  of  Moldavia, 
which  extends  northward  between  the  Truth 
River  and  the  Carpathian  range  of  mountains; 
and  the  province  of  Wallaclna,  which  extends 
westward  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  Alps.  The  two  mountain  chains  form 
a  great  barrier  350  miles  long,  separating  Ru- 
mania from  Hungary. 

The  Rumanian  plan  of  operations  contem- 
plated an  invasion  of  Hungary  by  three  armies 
deployed  over  this  immense  front,  which  were 
to  advance  in  a  number  of  small  columns 
through  the  passes  and  eventually  unite  on  the 
Maros  River  near  Karlsbmg  for  the  final  ad- 
vance to  the  range  of  mountains  separating 
Transylvania  and  Hungary  proper.  The  Ru- 
manians proposed  to  hold  and  annex  Transyl- 
vania, which  was  largely  inhabited  by  Ruman- 
ians. Assuming  that  even  if  Bulgaria  declared 
war,  her  forces  would  be  held  by  the  Allied  ad- 
vance from  Saloriiki,  the  Rumanians  left  a  sin- 
gle army  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Bulgarian  frontier. 

The  plan  of  the  Central  Powers  was  to  form 
a  group  of  three  armies  for  operations  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  one  in  Bulgaria.  One  of  the  foi- 
mer  armies  was  composed  of  the  scattered 
troops  on  the  frontier  at  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  other  two  were  to  be  new  armies 
organized  from  reserves  and  troops  on  other 
fronts;  i.e.  the  I  Austrian  and  the  IX  German. 
The  German  army  was  to  be  commanded  by  von 
Falkenhayn,  late  chief -of -staff.  These  new  ar- 
mies would  not  be  concentrated  before  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  In  Bulgaria,  a  group  under 
von  Mackensen  was  to  be  formed  of  the  III  Bul- 
garian army  and  a  number  of  German  and 
Turkish  divisions. 

In  the  campaign  which  began  on  August  28, 
we  note  the  following  phases: 

Aug.  28  to  Sept  20.  Advance  of  Rumanian  armies 
into  Trnns>lvama  and  the  ad- 
vance of  Mackensen's  group  into 
Dobrudja. 

Sept  20  to  Oct.  20  Retreat  of  Rumanians  from 
Transylvania  Mackensen  held 
in  check  m  Dobrudja. 

Oct  20  to  Nov.  10  Austro-GermanR  held  on  the 
frontier  in  the  north  Macken- 
sen  advances  m  Dobrudja  across 
the  Bucharest  Constanzu,  railway. 

Nov  10  to  Nov.  25.  Aubtro-Gerinans  penetrate  Vul- 
can Pass  and  reach  the  plains 
of  Wallachia  Mackensen  held 
m  check  in  Dobrudja 

Nov.  25  to  Jan.  10.  Mackensen  crosses  the  Danube 
at  Sistova  with  his  German  and 
Turkish  forces  and  with  the 
Austro-German  forces  from  the 
north  drives  the  Russian  and 
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Rumanian  forces  out  of  Walla- 
chia and  across  the  Sereth 
River.  The  Bulgarians  left  in 
the  Dobrudja  hold  the  Russo- 
Rumanian  forces  in  check  until 
the  latter  retire  from  the  Do- 
brudja, when  the  Bulgarians 
cross  the  Danube  and  rejoin 
Mackensen. 

On  August  28,  the  I,  II,  and  IV  Rumanian  ar- 
mies crossed  the  mountains;  the  I  army  in  the 
west  from  the  Danube  to  the  Red  Tower  Pass; 
the  II  army  in  the  centre  between  the  Gyimes 
and  Tarsburg  Passes,  and  the  IV  army  north 
of  the  Gyimes  Pass.  The  II  and  IV  armies  met 
with  little  opposition  and  by  September  20  were 
on  the  meridian  of  Fogaras  between  the  Maros 
River  and  the  Carpathians  The  various  col- 
umns of  the  I  army  met  with  greater  opposi- 
tion, and  had  barely  reached  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  At  the  Red  Tower  Pass  the  column 
had  taken  Herman stadt  and  at  the  Vulcan  Pass 
the  town  of  Petrosiny.  The  division  on  the 
Danube  had  taken  Orsova  at  the  Iron  Gates. 
While  the  Rumanian  armies  were  advancing 
triumphantly  in  Transylvania,  Bulgaria  de- 
clared war  on  September  1  and  immediately  von 
Mackensen  crossed  the  frontier  into  Dobrudja, 
and  on  September  0  captured  the  larger  part  of 
two  divisions  left  by  the  Rumanians  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Tutrakan.  This 
unexpected  blow  caused  the  Rumanians  to  di- 
vert the  commander  of  the  11  Rumanian  army 
— Averescue — with  some  of  his  divisions  from 
Transylvania  to  the  Dobrudja  to  chock  the  ad- 
vance of  Mackensen.  This  he  wan  able  to  do  be- 
fore Mackcnsen  reached  the  Bucharest-Con- 
stanza  railway. 

Such  was  the  situation  about  September  20 
when  the  I  Austrian  and  IX  Geiinan  armies 
had  completed  their  organization  and  were 
leady  to  move.  Their  plan  was  first  to  secure 
the  Vulcan  Pass  and  then  penetrate  the  gap 
between  the  II  Rumanian  army  at  Fogaras  and 
the  1  army  at  the  Red  Tower  Pass  and  attempt 
the  capture  of  the  Rumanians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hermanstadt  by  seizing  the  pass  in  their  rear. 
The  operations  were  successfully  executed;  both 
passes  were  captured,  with  a  large  number  of 
Rumanian  tioops.  Leaving  guards  in  the 
passes,  the  main  body  of  the  two  armies  moved 
eastward  against  the  II  Rumanian  army,  which 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  falling  back  to  the 
mountain  passes.  The  IV  Rumanian  army  was 
compelled  to  conform  to  this  movement  and  by 
October  20  both  armies  were  back  in  the  moun- 
tain passes.  The  Russians  now  iclicved  the 
IV  Rumanian  aimy  so  it  could  be  used  farther 
south.  During  this  period  Mackensen  was  un- 
able to  advance  and  called  for  reinforcements 

As  a  result  of  the  retreat  of  the  Rumanian 
armies  in  the  north,  Averencue  was  sent  to  his 
old  command,  the  II  army,  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts were  made  to  hold  the  I  Austrian  and  IX 
German  armies  at  the  mountain  passes.  In 
this  the  Rumanians  were  successful  during  the 
latter  part  of  October  and  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember. During  this  period,  however,  Macken- 
sen, having  received  reinforcements,  broke 
through  the  Rumanian  defense  in  Dobrudja  and 
succeeded  in  advancing  across  the  Bucharest- 
Constanza  railway  and  capturing  the  seaport  of 
Con  stanza.  A  short  distance  cast  of  the  rail- 
way he  was  obliged  to  again  intrench,  as  the 
Rumanians  had  been  strongly  reinforced  by 
Russians  and  he  met  with  temporary  defeat. 

Early  in  November  the  Austro-Germans  north 
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of  the  mountains  received  further  reinforce- 
ments and  made  a  determined  effort  to  reach 
the  Wallachian  plains  by  the  Vulcan  Pass, 
where  the  Rumanians  were  weakest.  After  10 
days1  hard  lighting  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
Craiova  and  about  November  25  were  on  the 
Alula  River  facing  eat>tv.  As  soon  as  he  was 
assured  that  the  northern  armies  would  reach 
the  \\allacliian  plains,  Mackenseu  decided  to 
leave  the  Dulganans  to  hold  his  trench  line  in 
Dobrudja  and  transfer  his  German  and  Turk- 
is!)  troops  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube. 
These  troops  were  ferried  across  the  Danube 
November  23-25  at  Sistora  and  Mackensen  as- 
sumed command  in  Wallachia  The  Rumanian 
division  that  had  taken  Orsova  was  now  wholly 
cut  off  and  was  later  compelled  to  surrender. 

From  November  25  to  January  10,  the  Russo- 
Rumanian  armies  were  driven  steadily  eastward 
and  the  passes  in  the  north  were  evacuated  in 
succession.  At  the  close  of  the  operations  the 
opposing  armies  were  facing  each  other  along 
the  iSereth  River.  The  Dobrudja  was  evacuated 
by  the  Russo-Rumanians  and  most  of  the  Bul- 
garians joined  \on  Mackensen  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube.  Moldavia  still  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rumanians,  who  moved 
their  capital  to  Jassy,  as  the  Russians  still  held 
the  passes  of  the  Carpathians. 

Tn  October,  a  French  Military  Mission  i cached 
Rumania,  and  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  the 
Russians  took  over  the  front  and  the  Rumanian 
ill  my  was  leorgaruzed  and  trained  by  Fiench 
officers. 

1917.  In   July,    1917,   the   Rumanians  were 
again    to    assume    the    ollensive    in    cooperation 
with    BTUSI  loft's   offensive   under    the    Keren  sky 
government.     The     Russian     advance,     however, 
soon  terminated  in  a  rout  and  operations  ceased. 
In  December,  the  Bolshevik  government  enteied 
into  an  armistice  with  the  Cential  Powers  and 
Rumania  \vas  compelled  to  follow  suit 

1918.  After  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria,  Sep- 
tember  30,    Rumania   again    took   up   arms   but 
the    Hiirrender    of   Austria    followed    so    quickly 
that  the  Rumanian  forces  were  not  engaged. 

TURKISH   FRONT 

The  strategic  importance  of  Turkey  from  the 
Germanic  point  of  \iew  lay  in  keeping  supplies 
from  Russia  through  control  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Activities  on  the  Turkish  front  manifested 
themselves  in  five  distinct  phases-  (1)  Ar- 
menian front  (a)  Turkish  thrust  against  Rus- 
sia (1014-15).  (b)  Russian  campaign  (1010) 
forcing  tho  Turkish  armies  behind  Trebizond, 
Erzerum,  and  Bitlis  line  to  the  west  and  threat- 
ening Bagdad  on  the  nouth;  (2)  Britinh  ad- 
vance in  Mesopotamia;  (3)  Turkish  attack  on 
the  Suez  Canal;  (4)  Oallipoli  campaign  by 
Franco-British  forces,  (5)  conquest  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Palestine  with  resultant  collapse  of 
Turkey. 

War  was  begun  by  Turkey  and  Russia  on 
Oct.  31,  1014,  through  the  activities  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  out  formal  declaration  was  with- 
held by  the  Allies  until  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember. As  a  matter  of  fact  Turkey  began  to 
mobilize  at  the  end  of  July,  1014,  and  by  the 
end  of  October  it  was  estimated  that  she  had 
500,000  men  in  her  army  with  250,000  more  at 
the  depots.  The  strength  of  her  army  on  a 
peace  basis  was  estimated  at  250,000.  At- 
tempts had  been  made  by  German  officers  to  re- 
organize and  train  the  Turkish  army  just  previ- 


ous to  the  Balkan  wars,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. The  staff  and  supply  services  were  woe- 
fully weak,  and  the  great  quantities  of  artillery 
lost  in  those  wars  were  scarcely  replaced.  The 
countiy  was  divided  into  four  military  districts 
with  headquarteis  at  Constantinople,  Erzingan 
in  Armenia,  Damascus  in  Syria,  and  Bagdad  in 
Mesopotamia.  At  the  Iwginniug  of  the  War, 
Allied  troops  appealed  in  the  Caucasus  dis- 
trict of  Russia  on  the  Armenian  border  and  in 
Mesopotamia  a  British  force  landed  at  Fao  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab  River  and  se- 
cured a  base  for  operations  in  Mesopotamia. 

1915.  Armenian  Front.  On  the  Armenian 
front  the  Russian  base  for  operations  was  Kais 
and  the  Turkish  base  Er/erum,  opposite  Kars 
Each  city  was  about  50  miles  from  the  frontier 
and  about  midway  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Mount  Ararat.  About  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  a  Russian  column  crossed  the  Turk- 
ish frontier  and  advanced  about  half  the  dis- 
tance to  Erzerum  along  the  roads  leading  to 
that  base.  In  the  meantime  a  Turkish  torce 
advanced  against  the  Russian  column,  while  a 
corps  at  Trebizond  attempted  to  reach  the  Hank 
and  rear  by  way  of  Kardaban.  The  Turks 
crossed  the  frontier  but  were  defeated  and  the 
Trebizond  unit  got  no  farther  than  Kardahan 
The  Turks  recrossed  the  frontier  and  opera- 
tions ceased  for  the  remainder  of  1015  be<ause 
both  the  Russian  and  Turkish  troops  were 
needed  elsewhere.  Persian  territory  was  in- 
vaded and  some  operations  of  minor  "importance 
carried  out  near  Tabriz. 

Mesopotamia.  The  Turks  had  two  corps  in 
the  Tigris  valley,  one  at  Mosul  and  the  other 
at  Bagdad,  200  miles  farther  south.  The  Brit- 
ish occupied  Basra  eaily  in  November,  1914,  to 
gain  a  base  for  operations  in  Mesopotamia  and 
to  protect  the  British  oil  fields  in  southern 
Persia.  The  operations  of  this  force  weie  con- 
ducted by  the  Indian  goveinment  The  force 
was  gradually  increased  to  an  army  corps  and 
in  April,  1015,  General  Nixon  was  sent  to  com- 
mand it.  About  the  end  of  May,  General  Town- 
shend started  north  up  the  Tigris  \\ith  the  6th 
Indian  division,  accompanied  by  naval  vessels 
of  light  draft.  In  a  month,  it  reached  Araara 
about  100  miles  up  the  n\er  with  only  slight 
opposition.  During  July  the  12th  Indian  divi- 
sion advanced  about  100  miles  up  the  Eu- 
phi  ates. 

The  advance  had  been  accomplished  so  easily 
that  the  British  commanders  dctei mined  to 
combine  the  two  foices  and  ad\ance  up  the  Ti- 
gris  to  Kut  el  Ainaia,  which  is  about  100  miles 
south  of  Bagdad.  The  expedition  started  on 
August  1,  and  Kut  \vas  reached  about  the  last 
of  September,  with  only  one  engagement  of  any 
size.  The  British  were  successful  in  this.  The 
pursuit  was  kept  up  until  the  British-Indian 
army  reached  Azizieh  about  halfway  between 
Kut  and  Bagdad.  The  problem  before  the  Brit- 
ish was  now  whether  to  continue  on  to  Bagdad 
or  wait  at  Kut  101  reinfoi  cements.  Townshend 
favored  the  latter  course  but  for  political  rea- 
sons General  Nixon  overruled  him  and  ordered 
the  advance  on  Bagdad  Consequently  an  ad- 
vance was  begun  from  A/izieh  in  the  middle  of 
November  and  by  the  2 1st  Townshend  reached 
Ctesiphon,  about  half \\ ay  between  A/izieh  and 
Bagdad.  Here  the  Turks  were  stiongly  in- 
trenched Townshend  unsuccessfully  attacked 
on  the  22d.  He  remained  in  front  of  the  Turk- 
ish positions  until  the  night  of  the  25th,  when, 
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upon  learning  that  the  Turks  were  about  to  he 
i  em  forced,  he  began  a  retreat  on  Kut.  He 
reached  this  place  December  2,  closely  pursued 
and  harassed  by  the  Turks.  He  determined  to 
hold  it  until  relief  arrived  and  as  the  year 
closed  he  was  invested  by  the  Turks  and  his 
position  was  very  precarious. 

Egypt.  As  early  as  1914,  the  Turks  planned 
a  campaign  against  Egypt,  in  the  hope  proba- 
bly of  raising  an  insurrection  in  that  country. 
The  plan  of  operations  called  for  the  crossing 
of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  through  a  desert  150 
miles  wide,  as  well  as  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
main  column,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  was 
to  start  fiom  Beersheba  in  southern  Palestine. 
A  smaller  column  was  to  follow  the  coast  road 
from  Gaza  to  El  Kantara  on  the  canal,  and  a 
third  column  was  to  follow  a  caravan  route 
still  farther  south  and  leach  the  town  of  Suez. 
The  three  columns  reached  the  canal  about  the 
first  week  in  February.  A  miscellaneous  force 
defended  the  canal,  Australians,  New  Zealand- 
ers,  Indians,  English,  aad  Egyptians.  All  at- 
tacks on  the  canal  were  easily  repulsed  and  the 
Turks  retreated  unpuraued  by  the  Allies.  No 
damage  was  done  to  the  canal  and  the  front 
remained  stabilized  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Gallipoli  Campaign.  The  temptation  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  vitals  of  Turkey  by  taking 
possession  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  hence  of 
Constantinople,  was  irresistible  (for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  straits,  see  VOL.  VI).  Success  here 
would  have  met  with  a  rich  reward.  A  way 
would  have  been  opened  to  supply  Russia  with 
the  war  munitions  she  so  sorely  needed;  the 
Balkan  question  would  have  been  settled  out  of 
hand,  and  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  Allies. 
But  the  entire  campaign  was  mismanaged  from 
the  outset;  the  nature  of  the  effort  to  be  made 
was  certainly  not  correctly  estimated;  efforts 
were  scattered;  time  was  lost. 

For  the  naval  campaign,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  naval  sub-division  of  this  article 
It  opened  Nov.  3,  1914,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  following  Maich  that  joint  land  and  naval 
operations  were  decided  upon  after  a  great  deal 
of  bickering  and  hesitation.  By  that  time  the 
Turks  had  received  ample  warning,  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  under  German  leadership,  had 
made  what  turned  out  to  be  more  than  ample 
preparation. 

Jn  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  nature  was  on  the 
side  of  the  defense.  Furthermore,  the  Turks 
enjoyed  an  advantage  in  their  supply  of  men, 
for  the  bulk  of  their  forces  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Constantinople  and  could  therefore 
be  drawn  upon  as  needed.  Gen.  Sir  Ian  Ham- 
ilton was  selected  to  direct  the  land  operations 
of  the  Allies.  These  were  to  be  carried  on  by 
a  French  force  under  General  d'Amade,  drawn 
from  north  Africa,  and  by  Colonials,  Territo- 
ials,  and  some  Indians  from  Egypt  and  Imperi- 
al troops. 

On  arriving  at  Tenedos  (March  17),  selected 
as  his  headquarters,  Sir  Ian  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  transports  had  been  so  badly  loaded 
that  he  would  not  undertake  any  operations 
until  the  loading  had  been  corrected.  The 
transports  were  accordingly  sent  back  to  Egypt 
to  be  reloaded.  Upon  their  return  five  weeks 
had  been  lost  to  the  Allies  and  gained  to  the 
Turks.  The  British  began  their  landings  on 
April  25,  under  exceedingly  great  difficulties. 
The  Turkish  force  on  the  peninsula  was  in  the 


neighborhood  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by 
the  German  general,  Liman  von  Sanders.  The 
chief  landings  were  made  at  the  tip  of  the 
peninsula.  Once  ashore,  the  advance  waa  to 
be  made  against  the  village  of  Krithia,  and  the 
height  of  Achi  Baba  was  then  to  be  car- 
ried. At  each  of  the  beaches  selected  the 
Turks  were  ready  and  received  the  landing 
party  with  tremendous  fire.  Obstacles  of  all 
sorts  under  the  water  and  on  the  beaches 
and  cliffs  were  skillfully  placed  in  way  of  the 
invaders.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
corps  (Anzacs)  near  Gaba  Tepe  especially  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  rushing  the  Turks 
with  the  bayonet,  clearing  the  slopes  and  secur- 
ing a  foothold  on  the  top.  The  French  landed 
a  regiment  on  the  Asiatic  side,  near  Kum  Kale, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  nn  attack  by  gun 
fire  against  the  transports  at  the  nose  of  the 
peninsula.  In  this  tliey  were  more  or  less 
successful,  but  at  considerable  loss  to  them- 
selves. The  result  of  the  work  of  the  24  hours 
was  that  the  Anzacs,  isolated,  were  holding  a 
semicircular  line  against  an.  enemy  ever  inci  ens- 
ing  in  numbers;  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula 
one  landing  was  abandoned,  some  forces  were 
holding  their  own  but  isolated,  while  other 
landing  parties  had  managed  to  join  hands. 
The  next  three  or  four  days  were  marked  by 
severe  fighting  and  an  advance  of  the  British 
from  the  tip  of  the  peninsula.  By  the  after- 
noon of  April  28  some  of  the  troops  had  pushed 
up  to  within  1300  yards  of  Krithia  but  could 
get  no  farther.  The  lines  then  dug  in.  On 
May  1,  the  Turks  attacked  at  night,  and  there 
was  a  counterattack  the  next  day.  This  is  the 
first  so-called  battle  of  Krithia  The  second  oc- 
curred on  Mav  6,  and  was  an  attempt  to  win 
the  Krithia  Ridge;  this  attempt  failed  but  the 
British  advanced  their  line  500  yards.  The 
third  came  off  on  June  4,  with  the  same  objec- 
tive and  the  same  result.  The  fouith  was 
fought  on  July  12,  and  resulted  in  an  advance 
of  300  yards  more  or  less.  Achi  Baba  still 
remained  in  Turkish  hands.  Meanwhile  the 
Turks  were  attacking  the  Anzacs  (May  ,5-10) 
and  were  repulsed.  They  renewed  their  efforts 
in  great  foice  on  May  18,  and  were  again  beat- 
en off  with  great  loss.  There  were  other  en- 
gagements, as  that  of  the  French  .(June  21) 
who  captured  a  work  known  as  the  Haricot  Re- 
doubt,  and  the  English  action  of  June  28, 
known  as  the  battle  of  the  Gully  Ravine  And 
so  it  went  until  fresh  British  forces  were  landed 
at  Suvla  Bay  on  August  7,  and  the  Anzacs  ad- 
vanced upon  the  ridges  of  Sari  Bair. 

The  Suvla  Bay  landing  and  simultaneous  op- 
erations at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  and  by  the 
Anzacs  constitute  the  last  gieat  attempt  to 
drive  the  Turks  off  the  peninsula.  In  May, 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton  asked  for  two  additional 
corps;  by  the  end  of  July  he  got  them  His 
plan  was  now  to  reinforce  the  Anzacs  and  di- 
rect them  to  make  a  drive  and  capture  Sari 
Bair.  A  landing  at  Suvla  Bay  would  surprise 
the  Turks  and  might  enable  the  Anzacs  after 
taking  Sari  Bair  to  push  on  to  Maidos.  The 
Turks  at  Krithia  and  on  Achi  Baba  would  thus 
be  cut  off.  A  containing  attack  was  to  be 
made  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula.  This  attack 
was  delivered  on  August  5  and  failed  It  was 
renewed  on  the  7th  and  resulted  in  minor  local 
successes;  its  main  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Turks  busy  on  the  spot,  and  preventing  them 
from  lending  a  hand  elsewhere,  may  be  said  to 
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have  been  realized.  The  Anzacs,  reinforced,  at- 
tacked on  the  0th,  and  very  nearly  succeeded 
in  their  purpose;  but  on  the  9th  an  assaulting 
column  lost  its  way,  and  arrived  too  late  to 
clinch  the  positive  gains  made  on  the  spur  to 
the  southwest  of  the  main  elevation  (Hill  305) 
of  the  Turkish  position.  During  the  attack  on 
Sari  Bair  the  landing  at  Suvla  Bay  was  begun 
August  0  by  night  under  the  direction  of  Lieut  - 
Gen  Sir  F.  Stopford.  It  resulted  in  failure, 
for  although  the  troops  got  ashore,  once  there 
they  accomplished  nothing.  Apparently  there 
was  no  well  thought  out  plan  of  operations,  or, 
if  there  was,  it  was  not  carried  out.  Some  of 
the  troop  units  were  landed  in  places  other 
than  those  designated,  others  were  late  in  mov- 
ing out.  Some  local  successes  were  obtained, 
however,  and  on  the  evening  of  August  7,  the 
British  extended  in  a  semicircle  around  the  bay. 
On  the  8th,  the  British  stood  fast  and  made  no 
attempt  to  advance,  and  so  lost  their  oppor- 
tunity not  merely  to  accomplish  something  on 
their  own  account,  but  to  help  their  comrades 
farther  south  engaged  in  the  desperate  strug- 
gle for  Sari  Bair  There  was  more  or  less 
fighting  during  the  next  week.  Open  fighting 
gave  way  to  trench  warfare.  There  was  one 
more  battle  on  August  21,  when  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  was  made  to  take  Ilill  100,  about 
2  miles  east  of  Suvla  Bav. 

The  struggle  for  the  Dardanelles  was  now 
virtually  over  and  it  ended  in  a  ghastly  failure 
for  the  Allies.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  recalled 
in  October,  and  the  whole  peninsula  evacuated 
HI  December  and  January,  some  of  the  troops 
going  to  Saloniki,  but  most  of  them  goin#  to 
Egj  pt  to  be  apportioned  among  the  other 
fionts  Gcneial  Hamilton  in  his  (talhpoli  Dia- 
??/  pl.ices  the  blame  almost  entirely  upon  the 
insufficiency  of  artillery  and  inefficiency  of  the 
Home  authorities  in  supplying  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, spare  paits,  workshops,  etc.  The  British 
casualties  weie  100.000  with  about  an  equal 
number  evacuated  because  of  sickness  The 
Turkish  losses  were  placed  at  about  the  same 
amount. 

1916.  Armenian  Front.  As  soon  as  opera- 
tions were  possible  in  1016,  the  Russians, 
under  General  Yudenitcb,  advanced  across  the 
frontier  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Lake  Van.  An- 
other unit  under  General  Baiatofl  entered  Per- 
sia to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  northern  Persia. 
In  the  middle  of  Februaiy,  Erzerum  was  cap- 
tured. This  was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Bitlis  and  Mush  near  Lake  Van,  and  Trebizond 
on  the  Black  Sea  in  Apiil  In  July,  Erzingan, 
the  headquarters  for  Turkish  troops  in  Ar- 
menia, was  captured  In  the  meantime  the 
Russian  foices  in  Persia  advanced  south  as  far 
as  Kcnnanshah,  then  turned  toward  the  fron- 
tier which  they  reached  in  May;  the  ob]ective 
was  Bagdad.  The  surrender  of  the  British 
forces  at  Kut,  however,  prevented  this  column 
from  advancing  past  the  frontier.  In  August 
tlie  Tuika  began  a  couriteroffensivo  which  re- 
sulted in  the  recapture  of  Van  and  Mush.  An 
advance  in  Persia  forced  the  Russians  back  al- 
most to  their  own  frontier.  The  second  half 
of  the  year  saw  little  fighting  on  this  front  but 
the  Russian  forces  compelled  the  retention  of  a 
large  Tuikish  force  also. 

Mesopotamia.  As  stated  above,  General 
Townshend  was  invested  in  Kut-el-Amara  at 
the  close  of  1015.  His  position  was  a  strong 
one  and  the  Turks  made  several  futile  efforts 


to  take  it  by  assault  and  bombardment.  Then 
they  determined  to  starve  the  British  out.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  they  constructed  de- 
fenses on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris  below  Kut  to 
prevent  a  relief  expedition  fiom  advancing  up 
the  river.  About  the  middle  of  December,  Gen- 
eral Lake,  who  relieved  General  Nixon,  began 
to  organize  a  relief  expedition  50  miles  south 
of  Kut.  This  force  was  organized  around  the 
12th  and  7th  Indian  divisions.  Thin  unit  was 
weak  numerically  and  did  not  have  the  proper 
artillery,  transportation,  or  medical  supplies. 

The  relief  force,  commanded  by  Geneial  Ayl- 
mer.  set  out  on  January  4,  but  received  a  check 
at  Sheik  Saad,  25  miles  from  Kut.  Although 
the  attempt  to  take  the  positions  by  force 
failed,  the  Turks  abandoned  the  works  by  Jan- 
uary 9  By  the  21st,  the  British  had  advanced 
6  miles  further  but  were  compelled  to  halt  be- 
fore Umm-el-Heuna,  which  also  successfully  re- 
sisted an  attack  in  force  They  held  on  here 
until  early  March,  when,  they  were  reinforced. 
An  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  the  night 
of  March  8-9.  On  April  5,  with  the  aid  of  the 
13th  division  which  had  arrived  from  Galli- 
poli,  the  British  captured  Umm-el-Heuna.  The 
Turks,  however,  merely  retired  to  a  stronger 
position  at  Sannaiyat  a  mile  in  the  rear.  At- 
tempts to  take  these  woiks  between  the  8th  and 
18th  failed,  and  on  April  20,  General  Town- 
shend and  his  force  of  10,000  men,  after  143 
days  of  siege,  were  compelled  to  surrender  be- 
cause of  starvation.  After  the  fall  of  Kut  op- 
erations in  Mesopotamia  came  to  a  standstill. 
The  British  made  preparations  on  a  laiger  and 
much  more  efficient  scale  for  an  advance  on 
Bagdad  in  1917.  General  Lake  was  relieved 
of  the  command  in  Mesopotamia  by  General 
Maude  The  failure  in  Mesopotamia  has  gen- 
erally been  afacribcd  to  overconfidence,  weather 
(heat  and  floods),  and  inadequate  tiansporta- 
tion  and  equipment  for  trench  waifare 

Egyptian  Front.  After  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tack on  the  Sue,*  Canal  in  1915,  the  British, 
early  in  1910,  destroyed  all  the  water  holes 
within  30  miles  of  the*  canal  to  pievent  further 
operations  against  it.  They  also  determined  to 
construct  a  railroad  north  to  the  Katica  oasis 
and  to  put  a  pipe  line  alongside  it.  In  April 
and  August  the  Turks  made  efforts  to  interfeie 
with  this  construction  work  but  were  repulsed. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  British  had  pushed 
the  railway  and  a  complete  and  modern  water- 
supply  system  to  within  15  miles  of  El  Arish, 
the  most  advanced  of  the  Turkish  strongly  held 
positions.  This  activity  presaged  an  attack  in 
Palestine  in  the  near  future  During  the  year 
the  revolt  of  the  Arabs  in  Hcdjaz  occurred 
(see  HEDJAZ). 

1917.  Palestine.  The  British  began  an  ad- 
vance on  Rafa  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  based  on 
the  railway  which  had  been  constructed  there. 
This  town  fell  early  in  February  and  the  Brit- 
ish advanced  northward  toward  Gaza  and  east- 
ward toward  Beersheba.  They  were  compiled 
to  spend  the  summer  on  the  Gaza  River  after 
failing  to  take  these  places  in  two  attacks  In 
October  they  advanced  again  and  by  January, 
1918,  had  won  a  series  of  brilliant  successes. 
On  October  31,  Beersheba  was  taken  and  on 
November  0,  Gaza  fell  By  November  15,  Gen- 
eral Allenby  bad  cut  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  rail- 
way at  Ludd  and  Er  Ramie.  Two  days  later 
Jaffa,  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  was  occupied. 
The  British  advanced  down  the  Surar  River  val- 
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ley  toward  the  Holy  City  and  up  the  Da  ma  a - 
cus-Beersheba  railway  in  order  to  encircle  the 
city  and  cut  off  its  supplies,  so  that  it  would 
not  come  under  the  bombardment  of  the  artil- 
lery. All  the  towns  sin  rounding  the  city  were 
gradually  taken  by  storm  and  as  the  British 
closed  in  it  became  apparent  that  the  Tuiks 
would  not  risk  a  siege.  The  city  fell  on 
December  10.  There  was  general  rejoicing 
throughout  the  world  over  the  return  of  the 
city  to  Christian  hands  after  having  been  in 
Tuikish  hands  for  almost  seven  centuries  The 
Tuiks  west  and  northwest  of  the  city  broke  up 
into  small  bands  and  carried  on  guerilla  war- 
fare until  the  British  finally  got  control  of  all 
the  high  land.  Geneial  Allcnby  then  pushed 
across  a  small  stream  4  miles  north  of  Jaffa 
and  captured  several  small  towns  which  gave 
him  all  the  high  land  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
assured  a  good  defense  of  the  .Jaffa-Jerusalem 
railroad. 

The  success  of  the  British  arms  in  Palestine 
effectively  put  an  end  to  Turkish  threats  on  the 
Suez  Canal  and  Egypt  which  had  been  going 
on  for  three  years.  It  also  aroused  the  hopes 
of  the  Zionists,  who  dieamed  ot  levstablish- 
ing  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine  The 
British  government  announced  in  the  Balkan 
Declaration  that  it  looked  with  fa\oi  on  the 
Zionist  movement. 

Mesopotamia.  General  Maude,  who  took 
command  of  the  Mesopotamian  forces  in  Au- 
gust, 1916,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
reorganizing  his  command  and  lines  of  supply. 
During  the  same  time  the  Tuiks  had  reduced 
their  force  at  Kut,  although  they  consideiably 
strengthened  their  positions.  When  General 
Maude  was  ready  he  began  an  attack  on  the 
Turkish  lines  east  of  Kut  between  the  Tigiis 
and  the  Hai  (Dec.  20,  1916).  By  the  middle 
of  January,  1917,  the  Biitish  reached  the  Ti- 
gris up  as  "far  as  Kut  A  month  later  the  Tuiks 
evacuated  their  woiks  on  the  south  bank  and 
were  all  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tigns,  which 
owing  to  floods  \\a&  330  yards  wide  at  this  point. 
Under  great  difficulties  the  British  crossed  the 
river  on  February  23  The  Turks  \\eie  now  in 
full  retreat  On  March  11,  the  British  entered 
Bagdad.  This  campaign  did  much  to  restore 
the  prestige  of  the  British  in  Mesopotamia  and 
throughout  the  entire  Moslem  woild.  It  also 
compelled  the  Turkish  forces  in  Persia  to  re- 
treat The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  by 
the  British  in  making  their  position  secure 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Bagdad. 

1918.  Collapse  of  Turkey.  Turkey  was 
the  second  mem  her  of  the  Central  Powers  alli- 
ance to  surrender  to  Allied  arm*>.  This  was  a 
direct  result  of  a  crushing  defeat  administered 
by  General  Allenby.  As  was  nanated  above, 
Jerusalem  was  captured  by  General  Allenby  in 
December,  1917.  Between  that  time  and  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  the  Biitish  commander  was  mak- 
ing preparations  for  his  attack  on  a  grand 
scale  His  first  object  was  to  secure  his  light 
flank  by  the  capture  of  Jeucho  and  the  line  of 
the  Jordan.  This  operation  was  carried  out  in 
February,  and  was  highly  successful,  the  two 
objectives  having  been  taken  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  month.  During  March  General 
Allenby  was  engaged  in  gaining  a  line  which 
would  enable  him  to  carry  out  operations  east 
of  the  Jordan  and  against  the  Hedjaz  railway, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Arab  forces  under  the 
EIJ/T  Feisal.  These  were  southeast  ot  the 


Dead  Sea  and  were  under  the  command  of  Al- 
lenby. Rainy  weather  and  the  raising  of  the 
level  of  the  Jordan  River  prevented  General 
Allenby  from  making  any  advance  across  that 
river.  He  made  several  raids  which  materially 
hindered  the  Turkish  forces  His  further  prog- 
ress was  also  held  up  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
Allies  in  France.  He  reported  that  in  April  the 
52d  and  74th  divisions,  9  yeomanry  regiments, 
5%  siege  batteries,  10  British  battalions,  and 
5  machine  gun'  companies  were  withdrawn  pre- 
paratoiy  to  embarking  for  France.  In  May,  14 
more  battalions  were  sent  to  Kurope.  During 
July  and  August,  10  more  British  battalions 
were  withdrawn  from  the  fighting  in  the  east- 
ern area  While  it  is  true  that  most  of  these 
units  were  replaced  by  Indian  forces,  neverthe- 
less his  actual  fighting  force  was  so  reduced 
that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  advance 
against  the  Turkish  troops  until  the  following 
September  During  the  hot  summer  months 
the  only  fighting  of  any  note  was  an  attack  de- 
livered by  Turkish-German  forces  on  July  14 
It  gained  initial  successes  by  taking  Abu  Tcllul, 
an  impoitant  height,  and  surrounded  several 
other  advanced  positions  These  gains  were  al- 
most immediately  lost  again  as  a  result  of  a 
brilliant  counterattack  by  Australian  forces. 

On  September  18,  the  British  and  the  Arabs 
began  an  advance  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine 
which  waw  ultimately  to  result  in  the  sin  render 
of  Tin  key  and  settle  once  and  for  all  the  Berlin 
to  Bagdad  route  which  had  already  been  broken 
by  the  collapse  of  Bulgana.  Allenby  made 
minute  pi epa rations  for  his  blow  arid  complete- 
ly fooled  the  Turks  as  to  his  intentions.  The 
Biitish,  with  some  French  forces  in  support, 
struck  on  a  16-mile  front  and  broke  thiough 
thp  Turkish  lines  between  Fafat  and  the  sea 
and  advanced  13  miles.  Bv  the  22d,  enemy  re- 
sistance between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordan  River  had  practically  broken  down  com- 
pletely and  the  Allies  were  forging  ahead  rapid- 
ly. In  four  days  they  had  advanced  approxi- 
mately 60  miles  and  had  occupied  Beisan,  Naz- 
areth, and  El  Afule  Arab  forces  east  of  the 
Jordan  destroyed  railroads  and  budges  crossing 
the  stream  and  thus  forced  the  Turks  to  re- 
treat in  a  northerly  direction  only.  Haifa  arid 
Acre  were  seized  on  the  23d  and  the  Turks  east 
of  the  Jordan  were  forced  to  retreat  southerly 
in  the  direction  of  Amman.  Three  days  later 
saw  the  British  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  "and  the 
occupation  of  Tiberias,  Semakh,  Es-Sarnra,  and 
Amman.  On  the  27th  the  British  forces  joined 
with  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan  at  Me/ens. 
The  advance  was  now  a  steady  pursuit,  without 
any  frontal  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  Tuiks. 
Damascus  fell  on  the  1st  of  October,  Zahich 
and  Rayak  on  the  6th,  and  Tripoli  and  Horns 
on  the  16th.  In  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
campaign  more  than  80,000  prisoners  and  350 
guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  and 
Arabs. 

The  last  half  of  October  saw  the  capture  of 
Aleppo  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
troops  along  the  Tigris  by  British  forces  under 
Geneial  Marshall.  This  last  event  was  accom- 
plished by  the  capture  of  Kaleh  Sherghat,  which 
completely  cut  off  communication  with  Mosul, 
which,  with  Aleppo,  was  the  main  base  of  sup- 
plies of  the  Turkish-German  forces  in  Asia 
Minor 

Facing  a  supreme  disaster,  the  Turks  sued 
for  an  armistice.  They  sent  the  British  gener- 
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al,  Townshend,  who  had  been  captured  at  Kut- 
el-Amara,  to  the  Allied  commander  of  the 
-#Cgean  fleet,  Vice  Admiral  Calthorp,  to  ask 
for  terms.  He  asked  for  regularly  accredited 
agents  to  carry  on  the  negotiations.  These 
were  sent  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  after  a 
three-day  session,  terms  were  handed  to  the 
Turks  which  they  accepted  on  October  30, 
and  which  went  into  effect  the  next  day.  A 
summary  of  these  terms,  which  practically 
amounted  to  unconditional  surrender,  follows- 
The  Dardanelles  Bosporus,  and  Black  Sea 
were  to  be  opened  to  the  Allies;  there  was  to  be 
immediate  demobilization  of  the  Turkish  army; 
surrender  of  all  Turkish  warships,  and  use  of 
mercantile  vessels;  Allied  occupation  of  any 
strategical  points  in  Turkey  desired  by  them; 
immediate  withdrawal  of  Turkish  forces  from 
Persia;  all  Germans  and  Austrians  to  get  out 
of  Turkey  within  a  month  and  Turkey  to  break 
off  all  relations  with  their  countries. 

COLONIES 

Africa.  As  early  as  Aug.  7,  1914,  the  British 
government  telegraphed  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment to  suggest  the  desirability  of  seizing 
such  parts  of  German  Southwest  Africa  "as 
would  give  them  command  of  Swakopmund, 
Ludentzbucht,  and  the  wireless  stations  there 
or  in  the  intenoi,"  but  before  operations  could 
be  carried  on  against  German  territory  the  lo- 
cal government  found  itself  face  to  face  with  a 
rebellion.  See  SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION  OF. 

Togoland  was  taken  in  a  campaign  that 
lasted  just  three  weeks,  Aug.  7-28,  1914.  Sur- 
lounded  on  three  sides  by  hostile  territory, 
with  the  sea  under  British  control,  it  could  not 
hope  to  offer  any  rebi stance. 

Kamerun  called  for  a  more  serious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies.  Like  Togoland,  it  was 
BUI  rounded  on  thiee  sides  by  hostile  territory, 
with  the  sea  under  Allied  control,  but  its  vast- 
ly greater  area  made  operations  more  diflicult 
and  it  was  nioie  btrongly  defended.  Thiee  ex- 
peditions from  the  iioithwest  were  defeated  by 
the  Geimans  in  August  and  September,  1015. 
Attacking  from  the  sea,  however,  the  Allies 
took  Duala  (September  27)  and  from  this  point 
widened  their  holdings.  Two  columns  pushed 
their  way  into  the  interior  along  the  railways; 
one  of  them  on  October  26  took  Edea,  repelling 
six  weeks  later  a  counterattack  for  its  recovery. 
The  other  column  noith  of  Duala  captuied  the 
entire  railway  and  advanced  beyond  its  head. 
The  French  sent  down  troops  from  the  Tchad, 
and  others,  reinforced  by  Belgians  from  Equa- 
toria.  The  result  of  all  these  efforts  was  that 
German  resistance  was  well  worn  down,  and 
came  to  an  end  with  the  surrender  of  Mora  Hill 
early  in  1916. 

In  (terman  Southwest  Africa  the  situation 
was  complicated  by  the  South  African  Rebel- 
lion. This  rebellion  crushed,  real  operations  be- 
gan in  January,  1915,  Luderitz  Bay  having 
been  occupied  as  early  as  Sept.  18,  1914.  Swa- 
kopmund was  occupied  January  14.  The  cam- 
paign was  directed  against  Windhoek  and  car- 
ried on  by  two  armies;  the  northern  under 
Botha  was  to  move  from  Swakopmund,  while 
the  southern  under  Smuts,  divided  into  three 
columns,  was  to  move  east  from  Luderitz  Bay, 
north  from  Warmbad,  and  west  from  Bechuana- 
land.  By  May  1,  the  end  was  near  On  the 
12th,  Botha  entered  Windhoek  and  the  struggle 


was  practically  over;  for,  pushing  on  to  Groot- 
fontein,  now  the  German  capital,  he  received 
there  the  surrender  of  the  enemy  forces,  on 
July  9. 

German  East  Africa,  the  most  important  col- 
ony in  Africa,  gave  the  British  far  more  trou- 
ble than  any  of  the  others.  During  August, 
1914,  some  successes  fell  to  the  British — for  ex- 
ample, they  demolished,  August  13,  the  port  of 
Dar-es-Salaam — but  they  decided  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  waiting  for  troops  from  India 
These  arrived  November  1,  and  lay  off  the  Ger- 
man port  of  Tanga.  An  attack  made  on  the 
4th  resulted  in  a  decided  reverse  for  the  Brit- 
ish, who  were  compelled  to  reembark.  The 
Germans  now  invaded  British  East  Africa,  but 
were  pushed  back  to  Jassin  in  German  ter- 
ritory, where  on  January  18  they  defeated  the 
Briti&h,  and  forced  a  withdrawal  of  all  outly- 
ing posts  in  that  region.  They  had,  as  early  as 
September,  1914,  invaded  northeast  Rhodesia, 
where  they  came  into  contact  with  Belgian 
troops.  General  Smith-Dorrien,  later  relieved 
by  General  Smuts,  was  sent  out  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  British  East  Africa  and 
the  invasion  proceeded  from  that  region,  as 
well  as  from  Nyasa  on  the  south. 

The  British  expedition,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Jan  Smuts,  won  an  important  victory  at 
the  Kitovo  Hills,  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  German  East  Africa.  After  five  days  of 
fighting  (Mar.  7-12,  1916)  the  Germans  fell 
back  to  a  position  in  the  forest  along  the  Rufu 
River.  As  a  result  of  the  operations  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Germans,  although  reinforced,  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  positions  and  retire 
southward  along  the  Tanga  railway. 

In  September,  1917,  the  Allies  bejjan  to  tight- 
en the  ring  around  the  colony.  The  Belgians, 
French,  British,  and  Portuguese  were  invading 
it  from  all  sides.  All  of  the  seaports  were  in 
their  hands  and  Tabora,  a  strong  fortress  in  the 
north,  was  captured  (September  1-11),  by 
the  Belgians.  General  von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  the 
German  commander  who  held  out  for  such  a 
lon«r  time  against  the  Allies,  finally  surrendered 
on  Nov.  14,  1918,  three  days  after  the  Armistice 
was  signed. 

The  Pacific.  Japan,  as  Great  Britain's  ally, 
declared  war  on  Germany  Aug.  23,  1914,  but 
confined  her  offensive  to  Germany's  possessions 
in  the  Pacific.  On  August  27,  she  began  the 
blockade  of  Tsingtao,  and  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, two  Japanese  armies "  and  a  few  English 
troops  had  completed  landing,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  with  the  English  at  Rozan  Bay 
The  German  defenses  consisted  of  three  lines, 
the  first  of  fortified  hills,  the  second  of  10  forts, 
and  the  third  of  five.  By  September  28,  the 
first  two  lines  had  been  carried,  arid  the  siege 
was  begun.  On  October  31  a  general  attack 
was  opened  on  the  third  line  which  was  occu- 
pied November  6.  The  next  day  the  place  was 
surrendered. 

For  the  capture  of  the  other  German  islands 
in  the  Pacific  see  the  section  on  Naval  Opera- 
tions, below. 

NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

Operations  in  North  Sea  and  Waters 
About  Great  Britain.  At  the  end  of  July, 
1914,  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  was  off  the 
coast  of  Norway  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  lay  at  Spithead  off  the  Isle 
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of  Wight.  As  the  probability  of  war  increased, 
more  and  more  definite  steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
pare for  mobilizing  the  entire  British  naval 
force  and  putting  into  commission  all  ships  in 
reserve  and  laid  up.  On  August  2,  German 
troops  invaded  Belgium;  on  July  29,  the  Brit- 
ish Grand  Fleet  got  under  way  to  proceed  to  its 
war  base  at  Scapa  Flow.  On  August  4,  Great 
Britain  and  France  declared  war  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  both  lleets  was  directed.  Within  four 
hours  of  the  declaration  of  war,  British  scout- 
ing squadrons  were  sent  towards  the  German 
coast,  and  one  submarine  flotilla  explored  the 
Helgoland  Bight. 

The  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  being  vastly  in- 
ferior to  the  British  forces  facing  it,  was  hasti- 
ly withdrawn  behind  the  defenses  of  the  Ger- 
man coast  at  Kiel  and  in  the  Kaiser  Wilhelra 
Canal 

The  laying  of  mines  now  proceeded  with  great 
rapidity.  Not  only  were  the  German  harbors 
and  the  vicinity  of  Helgoland  protected  but  the 
North  Sea  was  planted  with  mines  where  they 
were  most  likely  to  be  useful  and  the  passages 
leading  to  the  Baltic  were  closed  excepting  a 
narrow  atrip  along  the  coast  in  Swedish  terri- 
torial waters,  the  channels  in  the  mined  aieas 
being  known  only  to  German  and  Danish  pilots. 
The  separate  mine  areas  were  small  or  narrow 
but  were  so  numerous  as  to  make  navigation 
dangerous  The  British  thereupon  closed  the 
Strait  of  Dover  by  a  mined  area  They  then 
began  a  systematic  search  for  German  mines, 
mine  layers,  and  protecting  forces,  and  also  des- 
patched their  mine-sweeping  groups  of  trawlers 
as  fast  as  work  was  found  for  them.  Jt  was  in 
connection  with  mine  planting  that  the  first 
naval  action  of  the  War  was  brought  about. 
On  August  5,  II  M.  S.  Amphion,  with  the  third 
destroyer  flotilla,  was  carrying  out  a  prear- 
ranged plan  of  search  when  a  suspicious  ship 
was  reported  by  a  trawler.  This  was  the  Ger- 
man mine-laver  Komgin  Louise,  and  she  was 
chased  and  sunk;  but  early  the  next  morning 
the  Amphion  struck  a  mine  and  was  herself 
destroyed 

On  August  9,  protected  by  the  Channel 
squadron  and  a  special  detail  of  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  the  first  expeditionary  force  of  the 
British  army  croaked  to  France;  and  thence- 
forward there  was  a  similarly  protected  steady 
stream  of  transports  carrying  men,  munitions, 
and  supplies 

On  August  26,  the  Eighth  Submarine  Flotilla, 
two  destroyer  flotillas,  and  their  flag  cruisers 
and  tenders  were  ordered  to  proceed  and  recon- 
noitre Helgoland  and  the  waters  to  the  south- 
ward. Thev  were  followed  by  the  battle  cruiser 
and  first  light  cruiser  squadrons.  On  August 
28,  the  destroyer  flotillas,  when  about  25  miles 
from  Helgoland,  and  not  much  farther  from 
Wilhelmshaven,  found  the  enemy  in  superior 
force  and  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  Admi- 
ral Beatty  promptly  sent  the  First  Light  Cruiser 
'Squadron  to  their  assistance,  but,  as  the  en- 
emy's force  seemed  strong,  he  soon  decided  to 
follow  with  his  heavv  vessels.  The  advent  of 
the  battle  cruisers  quickly  decided  matters  Tn 
a  short  time  the  German  vessels  were  retiring 
along  the  whole  front  The  light  cruisers, 
Mains!,  Kdln,  and  Ariadne,  and  the  destroyer 
V-/tf7  were  sunk  No  British  vessels  were  lost, 
but  the  Arethusa,  flagship  of  the  destroyer 
fleet,  was  severely  injured  and  had  to  be  towed 
to  England.  The  Queen  Mary  was  twice  at- 


tacked and  the  Lowestoft  once,  by  submarines, 
but  the  high  speed  in  each  case  made  the  at- 
tempt abortive.  The  short  range  of  the  tor- 
pedoes used  in  the  German  submarines  was 
first  noticed  in  these  attacks.  This  action 
caused  the  Germans  to  adopt  a  purely  defensive 
position. 

The  month  of  September  was  a  particularly 
eventful  one.  On  September  3,  the  British  gun- 
boat Speedy  was  destroyed  by  a  mine  and,  on 
September  5,  the  light  cruiser  Pathfinder  was 
sunk  by  the  German  £/-£/,  the  first  surface 
craft  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  dreaded  submarine. 
On  September  28,  there  came  an  event  which 
startled  the  world  and  greatly  added  to  the 
piestige  of  the  submarine.  About  daylight 
that  morning,  the  British  armored  cruisers 
Aboukir,  Hogue,  and  Cressy  were  on  patrol  duty 
in  the  North  Sea  and  steaming  at  moderate 
speed  in  column.  At  625  AM.,  the  Aboukir, 
which  was  leading,  was  struck  by  a  torpedo 
from  a  submarine  and  began  to  sink  slowly. 
The  Hoffiie  and  Cressy  came  up  to  her  assis- 
tance, stopped  and  attempted  to  save  life.  A 
little  before  7  A.M  a  torpedo  struck  the  Hognc 
She  quickly  capsized  and  sank.  At  715  the 
Cressy  was  hit  by  a  torpedo  and  15  minutes 
later  by  another.  Some  1400  officers  and  men 
lost  their  lives  All  were  sunk  by  the  German 
submarine  U-9,  a  300-ton  boat  commanded  by 
Kapitan-Leutnant  Weddigen.  The  ease  with 
which  he  performed  his  work  was  due  to  a  luck 
of  a  destroyer  screen  and  the  folly  of  the  Uognc 
and  Cressy  in  stopping  their  engines  in  tlio 
known  presence  of  submai  ines.  The  frightful 
loss  due  to  this  error  caused  the  Admiralty  to 
issue  orders  forbidding  large  vessels  to  proceed 
to  the  assistance  of  others  under  such  ciicum- 
stances.  See  section  below  on  Convoy,  etc., 
for  methods  of  fighting  the  submarine. 

During  the  month  of  October,  the  Germans 
lost  a  destroyer  and  a  submarine;  the  British, 
a  submarine,  an  old  cruiser,  and  the  dread- 
nought battleship  Audacious  by  a  mine  On 
November  3,  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  were 
bombarded.  The  armored  cruiser,  I'orofr,  re- 
turning from  this  service,  struck  a  chain  of 
mines  entering  the  Jahde  estuary  and  was  sunk. 

On  the  10th  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser 
Berlin  was  interned  at  Tiomlhjcin,  on  the  20th 
U-J8  was  rammed  by  a  patrol  boat  and  floun- 
dered; on  the  23d,  the  German  destroyer  R-12rt 
was  sunk  in  a  collision  with  a  Danish  steamer; 
and  on  the  26th,  the  old  British  battleship  Bul- 
wark was  blown  up  in  Sheeiness  harbor,  due  to 
some  form  of  interior  explosion  in  which  her 
magazines  were  involved.  On  December  10,  a 
German  battle  cruiser  squadron  bombarded  the 
cities  and  harbors  of  Hartlepool,  Whitby.  and 
Scarborough.  Nearly  100  noncombatants  were 
killed  and  500  wounded.  These  were  not  forti- 
fied places. 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  24,  1915,  the  fast 
cruiser  fleet  in  charge  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir 
David  Beatty,  was  patrolling  in  the  North  Sea 
This  fleet  consisted  of  the  Fast  Battle  Cruiser 
Squadron,  Lion,  Tiger,  Princess  Royal,  New 
Zealand,  and  Indomitable;  the  First  Light 
Cruiser  Squadron,  Southampton,  "Nottingham, 
Birmingham,  and  Lowestoft ;  and  two  destroyer 
flotillas  About  7  A  M.,  the  cruiser  Aurora 
sighted  the  German  light  cruiser  Kolberff  and 
a  destroyer  flotilla  and  at  7.25  action  began 
between  them.  About  this  time  the  German 
fast  squadron  (Rear-Admiral  Hipper),  steering 
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northwest,  was  sighted  from  the  destroyer  flotil- 
las. This  consisted  of  the  battle  cruisers  Derf- 
flinger,  Scydlitz,  and  Moltke  and  the  large  ar- 
mored cruiser  Blucher.  As  soon  as  the  infor- 
mation was  signaled  to  Admiral  Beatty,  he 
headed  for  the  enemy,  which  had  changed  its 
course  to  southeast  as  soon  as  it  perceived  the 
British  battle  cruisers  At  8.52,  the  Lion 
(flagship)  opened  fire  on  the  Blucher,  the  rear 
ship  of  the  German  column,  at  a  range  of  a 
little  less  than  20,000  yards,  but  did  not  get  a 
hit  until  9.09.  The  German  vessels  began  to 
return  the  fire  at  9.14.  The  Blucher  had  much 
less  speed  than  the  other  German  vessels  and 
slowly  dropped  astern.  About  1048  she  fell 
out  of  line  and  turned  to  the  northward  with  a 
heavy  list.  The  Indomitable  was  ordered  to 
complete  her  destruction  while  the  others  of  the 
British  fleet  pushed  forward  alter  the  main 
brtdy.  At  11.03,  the  Lion  received  a  shell  in 
her  engine  room  which  disabled  her  port  engine 
and  she  hauled  out  of  action.  The  Lion  was 
towed  home  by  the  Indomitable.  The  British 
squadron  was  now  retiring,  having  pursued  the 
enemy  as  close  as  possible  to  the  areas  pro- 
tected by  the  mine  fields  and  submarines. 

On  May  1,  1915,  the  British  destroyer,  Re- 
cruit, was  sunk  by  a  submarine  and  a  week 
later  the  Maori,  a  much  larger  boat,  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  mine  off  Zeebrugge.  On  May  27, 
tlio  British  auxiliary  cruiser  Princess  Iicne  was 
blown  up  in  Sheernesb  harbor,  only  one  of  her 
crew  escaping.  Early  in  July  U-30  was  acci- 
dentally sunk,  but  was  raised  within  4H  hours 
and  only  one  of  the  crew  was  found  dead. 

October  1-4,  the  Belgian  coast  was  bom- 
baided  to  assist  military  operations.  On  Octo- 
ber 28,  the  armored  cruiser  Argyle  ran  ashore 
and  was  wrecked.  On  November  4,  a  German 
submarine  of  new  type  (250  feet  long)  was  cap- 
tured in  a  British  wiie  net  On  November  17, 
the  hospital  phip,  Anglia,  was  sunk  by  a  mine 
in  mid-Channel  with  a  loss  of  100  lives — chiefly 
wounded  men.  On  November  28,  a  German  sub- 
mat  me  was  sunk  off  the  Belgian  coast  by  a 
bomb  from  a  seaplane.  On  December  30,  the 
annored  clinker  hatal  was  destroyed  by  an  in- 
ternal explosion  while  at  anchoi  On  Jan.  9, 
1910,  the  King  Edward  1  //  was  sunk  by  a 
mine.  This  battleship  belonged  to  a  class  that 
was  one  of  the  last  and  best  of  the  predread- 
n  oughts. 

On  May  31,  1916,  began  the  greatest  naval 
battle  of  the  War.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  British  fast  battle  squadron  of 
seven  battle  cruisers  and  four  battleships  met 
the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  of  five  battle  cruis- 
ers and  24  battleships  off  Jutland  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Denmark.  Hie  British  engaged 
the  enemy  but  fell  back  before  the  vastly  supe- 
rior foice  in  the  direction  of  their  main  fleet. 
In  this  part  of  the  action  they  lost  the  battle 
cruisers  Queen  Mary,  Invincible,  and  Indefati- 
gable, and  three  armoied  cruisers — >all  of  which 
were  sunk;  eight  destroyers  weie  sunk  during 
the  night  attacks.  The  British  Grand  Fleet 
came  up  about  six  o'clock,  and  soon  afterward 
the  Germans  began  to  retire,  pursued  by  the 
British.  The  action  continued  until  after  mid- 
night; the  night  attacks  being  those  of  destroy- 
ers and  submarines  chiefly.  The  German  losses 
included  the  battleship  Pommera,  the  battle 
cruiser  Liitzcn,  four  fast  cruisers,  and  five  de- 
stroyers The  losses  of  officers  and  men  were 
about:  British,  5000,  Germans,  3500,  among 
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the  British  were  Rear-Admirals  Hood  and  Ar- 
buthnot.  The  Germans  were  favored  by  misty 
weather,  the  close  proximity  of  their  own  coast 
(which  injured  vessels  could  quickly  reach), 
and  by  the  fact  that  a  few  minutes  after  the 
arrival  of  the  main  British  fleet,  mist  and  dark- 
ness obscured  them  from  the  enemy. 

On  June  5,  1916,  the  British  cruiser  Hamp- 
shire was  destroyed  by  a  German  mine  near 
the  Orkney  Islands  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khart- 
um and  his  staff,  on  their  way  to  Russia,  lost 
their  lives. 

In  August,  Admiral  Scheer,  commanding  the 
German  High  Seas  Fleet,  made  a  sortie  in  force. 
He  first  sent  out  12  submarines  which  he  post- 
ed in  two  lines  of  six  boats  each  across  the  ex- 
pected track  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet — one 
15  or  20  miles  north  of  the  Tyne  and  one  about 
twice  as  far  to  the  south  of  it.  On  August  18, 
the  High  Seas  Fleet  put  to  sea.  Admiial  •lelh- 
coe  had  received  ample  warning  of  the  prob- 
ability of  such  a  movement  and  had  instant  re- 
port of  its  actual  commencement  so  that  he  was 
able  to  start  south  with  the  British  Grand  Fleet 
soon  after  Scheer  got  his  force  formed  outside 
the  German  mine  fields  Some  hours  later, 
British  Submarine  E-23  hit  the  dreadnought 
battleship  Wcstfalcn  with  two  torpedoes  which 
injured  her  so  seriously  that  she  was  foiced  to 
return  to  her  base  under  escoit.  But  Scheer 
pushed  on,  six  Zeppelins  scouting  ahead.  After 
meeting  Beatty's  battle  cruiser  squadron,  Jelh- 
coe  placed  it  30  miles  ahead  and  continued  on  a 
southeily  course  calculated  to  intercept  Scheer 
before  he  could  reach  the  British  coast  About 
6  A.M.  on  August  19,  Beatty's  light  ciuiser 
screen  ran  into  the  first  line  of  U  boats,  which 
was  moving  slowly  northward.  The  light  ciuis- 
er  Nottingham  was  hit  by  two  torpedoes  and, 
while  endeavoring  to  make  port,  v\as  sunk  an 
hour  later  by  a  third  torpedo.  Jelhroe  imme- 
diately turned  and  headed  north  foi  a  short 
time  while  the  submaiine  menace  could  be 
gauged  and  dispositions  made  to  meet  it 
About  (130,  the  Harwich  forces  (Commodore 
Tyrwhitt),  which  were  scouting  for  the  German 
fleet,  sighted  its  light  cruisers  and  upoii  steam- 
ing towards  them  soon  discovered  tho  enemy's 
battle  fleet.  About  1030,  Jellicoe  turned  south 
again,  Beatty  and  the  cruiser  scieen  ahead  as 
before.  At  12  30  Beatty's  squadron  was  abreast 
Newcastle  and  only  42*  miles  from  the  German 
battleships  Scheer,  informed  of  the  situation 
by  his  airship  scouts,  then  turned  to  the  south, 
driving  Tyrwhitt's  light  forces  ahead  of  him. 
At  2  35  he  changed  course  to  the  eastward  and 
headed  for  the  entrance  to  the  Helgoland  Bight 
The  Grand  Fleet  ran  into  the  second  lino  of 
U  boats  about  3.20  and  soon  afterwards  Jelli- 
coe, deeming  it  impossible  to  overhaul  the  Ger- 
man fleet  until  long  after  dark — and  then  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Helgoland  submarine  base — 
gave  up  the  chase  He  sent  Tyrwhitt  to  take 
up  a  position  north  of  Terschelhng  and  make  a 
night  attack  if  practicable  The  latter  proceed- 
ed in  obedience  to  orders  but  as  conditions  were 
unfavorable  he  returned  without  attacking. 
Soon  after  the  Grand  Fleet  tuined  north,  about 
5  P.  M.  the  U  boats  made  another  attack  and 
succeeded  in  sinking  the  light  cruiser  Falmonth 
Scheer's  objective  was  undoubtedly  the  British 
Grand  Fleet;  provided  his  submarines  could  sink 
or  disable  enough  battleships  to  i educe  its 
strength  materially.  As  they  failed  to  do  so  he 
retired.  With  two  or  three  times  as  many  sub- 
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marines  in  three  or  four  lines  he  might  have 
succeeded  if  the  first  one  or  two  lines  had  al- 
lowed Beatty's  force  to  pass  over  them  without 
attack.  A  second  sortie  was  planned  for  Octo- 
ber; but  the  resumption  of  the  qualified  sub- 
marine warfare  against  commerce  .(with  warn- 
ing, visit,  and  search)  left  no  submarines  avail- 
able for  service  with  the  fleet  and  the  project 
was  given  up. 

On  the  night  of  October  26-27,  11  German 
destroyers  made  a  very  successful  raid  in  the 
Channel,  destroyed  the  transport  Queen  (no 
troops  on  board)  and  seven  drifters,  disabled 
one  other  destroyer  and,  although  chased  and 
fired  upon,  escaped  into  Zeebrugge. 

On  November  5,  British  submarine  J-l  dis- 
covered a  division  of  German  battleships  en- 
deavoring to  refloat  two  stranded  U  boats.  She 
torpedoed  and  seriously  injured  the  battleships 
Grosser  Kurfurst  and  Kronprinz  but  they  were 
able  to  get  back  to  port. 

About  November  25  the  German  raider  Moewe 
made  her  way  thiough  the  blockade  and  was 
followed  on  the  30th  by  the  Wolf.  On  Jan.  9, 
1917,  unrestricted  warfare  against  commerce 
(see  BLOCKADE,  SUBMARINE)  was  ordered  to  be- 
gin on  February  1,  but  this  was  not  publicly 
announced  until  January  31.  In  February, 
German  destroyers  made  a  raid  in  the  Channel 
but  effected  no  damage.  On  March  17,  a  more 
successful  raid  took  place.  One  British  de- 
stroyer and  a  merchant  vessel  were  sunk  and 
another  destroyer  disabled  On  the  same  day 
the  raider  Leopard  attempted  to  pass  through 
the  blockade  but  was  intercepted  and  sunk. 
About  this  time  the  Moewe  slipped  back 
through  the  blockade  after  capturing  27  ships, 
one  of  which  she  sent  into  Swinemunde. 

On  the  night  of  April  20  occurred  the  sharp- 
est fight  of  the  War  in  which  only  destroyers 
and  flotilla  leaders  were  engaged.  About  12.45 
A.M.,  the  flotilla  leaders  Broke  (Comdr. 
E.  B.  G.  R.  Evans)  and  Suift  (Comdr.  A.  Peck), 
constituting  the  West  Barrage  patrol,  sighted 
German  destroyers  on  the  port  bow  (500  yards 
away.  These  boats,  six  in  number,  were  of  the 
latest  and  largest  German  type  and  were  on 
their  way  back  from  the  Dover  coast  where  they 
had  fired  a  few  shots  but  effected  no  damage. 
The  Swift  tried  to  ram  the  leader  but  failed 
and  passed  through  the  German  line,  firing  a 
torpedo  at  one  of  the  rear  boats;  then,  turning, 
she  again  attempted  to  ram  the  leader  which 
once  more  eluded  her  and  fled  with  the  Swift  in 
pursuit.  The  Broke  hit  the  second  German 
boat  with  her  torpedo  and  opened  a  furious  fire 
from  every  gun  that  would  bear.  At  the  same 
time  she  tuined  to  port  and  rammed  the  third 
German,  her  stem  remaining  in  the  hole  it 
made.  While  thus  locked  together,  the  crews 
fought  hand  to  hand  as  in  old  sailing-ship  days. 
Of  the  Germans  who  attempted  to  board,  two 
were  captured,  several  killed  and  the  rest  driv- 
en back.  The  Broke  then  succeeded  in  extricat- 
ing herself  and  attempted  to  ram  one  of  the 
other  Germans;  while  she  failed  in  this  she 
hit  the  German's  consort  with  a  torpedo.  They 
both  started  away  and  the  Broke  attempted  to 
follow  but  a  shell  partly  disabled  her  engines, 
so  she  gave  up  the  chase  and,  turning  her  at- 
tention to  a  disabled  German,  which  was  on 
fire,  silenced  her  guns  and  sank  her  with  a 
torpedo.  The  Swift,  returning,  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  boat  the  Broke  had  rammed. 
The  British  lost  22  killed ,  the  bodies  of  28  Ger- 


mans were  recovered;    10  German  officers  and 
108  men  were  saved  and  made  prisoners. 

On  May  4,  the  first  division  (six  boats)  of 
American  destroyers  joined  the  British  fleet  and 
they  were  followed  within  30  days  by  three 
other  divisions  of  the  same  si/e.  By  midsum- 
mer the  numbers  had  grown  to  35  while  dozens 
more  were  nearly  completed  and  were  des- 
patched as  soon  as  they  were  finished,  commis- 
sioned, and  supplied.  This  great  addition  to 
the  destroyer  fleet  made  a  real  convoy  system 
possible,  but  it  was  not  until  a  year  later  that 
the  production  of  destroyers  had  bo  much  more 
than  caught  up  with  the  U  boat  building  as  to 
make  commerce  and  the  transportation  of 
troops  sufficiently  safe  to  insure  German  defeat. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  the  British  moni- 
tors bombarded  the  German  submarine  and  de- 
stroyer bases  at  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  but  ef- 
fected no  important  lesults.  On  July  9  the 
British  dreadnought  battleship  Vanguatd  "was 
utterly  destroyed  by  an  internal  explosion  while 
at  anchor  in  Scapa  Flow  Ten  (and  probably 
eleven)  Allied  warships  were  lost  in  this  way 
during  the  War.  Eight,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  using  some  form  of  nitroglycerin  gunpow- 
der. The  Americans,  French,  and  Germans — 
who  used  nitrocellulose  powders — had  no  such 
experiences. 

On  October  17,  at  early  dawn,  the  weekly  con- 
voy between  Lerwick,  Scotland,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  was  attacked  by  two  German  light 
cruisers.  There  were  two  British  and  nine 
neutral  vessels  convoyed  by  the  destroy?]  s 
titrongbow  and  Mary  Rose.  The  destroyers 
were  sunk  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  only  two 
or  three  of  the  merchant  vessels  escaped.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  this  convoy  made  a  icg- 
ular  weekly  sailing  each  way,  the  convoying 
force  was  inexcusably  weak 

On  November  2,  a  Geimaii  decoy  ciuiser  lying 
in  wait  for  British  submarines  was  sunk  by  a 
destroyer  flotilla  and  on  November  17  an  inde- 
cisive action  occurred  off  Helgoland.  The  Brit- 
ish had  been  laying  mines  in  laige  numbers 
across  the  German  exit  channels  through  their 
own  mine  fields  and  the  enemy's  mine  sweepers 
were  kept  busy  in  maintaining  a  clear  channel 
An  attack  on  the  light  cruisers  scouting  ahead 
of  the  mine  sweepers  was  made  by  a  British 
force  consisting  of  the  light  cruisers  Courageous 
and  Glorious,  several  other  light  cruisers,  the 
battle  cruisers  Renoivn  and  Repulse,  and  a  num- 
ber of  destroyers.  But  the  German  battleships 
Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  coming  up,  followed  by  the 
battle  cruisers  Moltke  and  Hmdcnburg,  the 
Biitish  retired. 

This  was  followed,  on  December  12,  by  a  sec- 
ond attack  on  the  Norwegian  flotilla  (six  ves- 
sels) convoyed  by  the  destroyers  Pellcw  and 
Partridge  and  four  trawlers.  The  German  force 
consisted  of  five  or  six  destroyers.  The  four 
trawlers  were  quickly  sunk.  The  Partridge  was 
disabled,  captured,  and  sunk.  Her  officers  and 
men  were  made  prisoners.  The  Pellew,  though 
chased  by  three  of  the  enemy,  escaped  in  a  rain 
squall.  This  second  catastrophe  led  to  a  change 
in  the  Norwegian  convoy  which  had  its  escort 
greatly  strengthened. 

On  Feb.  15,  1918,  the  Second  German  Destroy- 
er Division  made  a  raid  into  the  Channel  from 
Helgoland  Bight,  sinking  seven  drifters  and  one 
trawler  and  injuring  three  drifters  and  one 
mine  sweeper.  They  were  not  discovered  by  the 
patrol  until  too  late  and  they  escaped  home- 
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ward  without  injury.  In  another  raid  from 
Dunkirk  on  March  21,  the  German  destroyers 
were  not  so  lucky.  Instead  of  trawlers  and 
drifters,  they  met  the  flotilla  leader  Botha 
(1700  tons)  and  the  destroyer  Morris  (1000 
tons).  The  Botha  rammed  a  German  at  full 
speed  and  cut  it  in  two.  A  second  German  was 
di babied  by  the  fire  of  the  British  boats.  Short- 
ly afterward  the  Botha  was  hit  by  a  torpedo 
that  disabled  her  engines.  The  J/oms  chased 
the  other  German  boats  into  Ostend.  On  her 
return  she  sank  the  disabled  German  and  took 
the  Boiha  in  tow. 

On  the  night  of  April  22-23  occurred  one  of 
the  most  daring  feats  of  the  War.  This  was 
an  attempt  by  the  Biitish  navy  to  clobe  the  in- 
ner channels  of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  by  sink- 
ing in  them  old  cruisers  whose  holds  were  half 
filled  with  concrete.  Ihe  force  consisted  of  the 
old  5750-ton  cruiser  Vindictive  carrying  a  land- 
ing paity  of  several  hundred  sailors  arid  ma- 
rines; the  ex-ferry  steamers  2ns  and  Daffodil 
carrying  some  hundreds  more,  the  old  3400-ton 
cruisers  Thetis,  Intrepid,  and  Iphigenia,  with 
holds  half  filled  with  concrete;  several  patrol 
boats  fitted  to  make  a  heavy  smoke  screen; 
many  motor  boats  and  launches  for  scouting, 
laying  navigation  lights,  carrying  off  survivors, 
etc  ,  lastly,  three  destroyers,  one  carrying  Ad- 
miral Keyes,  commander-in-chief  of  the  district 
Tho  destioyers  were  not  expected  to  join  in  the 
blocking  operations  or  in  the  attack  but  were 
designed  to  keep  off  German  destroyeiB  and  to 
sink  any  trying  to  escape.  Just  at  midnight 
the  Zeebrugge  breakwater  was  sighted  400  yards 
away  and  the  cruisers  and  ferryboats  started 
in  at  full  speed  followed  by  the  small  craft.  A 
moment  later  they  were  discovered  by  the  ene- 
my who  opened  on  them  with  heavy  and  ma- 
chine guns  on  the  shore  and  breakwater.  In 
five  minutes  the  Vindictive  had  her  bow  secured 
to  the  breakwater  but  had  to  have  the  Daffodil 
force  her  stern  in  on  account  of  the  bweep  of 
the  tide.  Ihe  gangplanks — 18  in  number — 
were  promptly  placed  but  the  rolling  of  the  ship 
made  them  difficult  to  use,  the  men  having  to 
jump,  drop,  or  get  ashore  as  best  they  could, 
carrying  their  riiles,  machine  guns,  bombs,  etc. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy's  fire  was  terrific.  The 
naval  captain  commundirig  the  bluejackets  of 
the  landing  party  and  the  colonel  commanding 
the  inaiines  were  killed  before  they  could  get 
ashore,  as  were  many  of  their  officers  and  scoies 
of  their  men.  The  commander,  executive  officer, 
and  senior  lieutenant  of  the  Iris  were  killed 
and  the  officer  ne\t  in  rank  was  wounded.  A 
shell,  exploding  between  decks  among  the  50 
marines  waiting  there  to  go  ashore,  killed  49 
and  wounded  the  other  seven.  Altogether  the 
Ins  lost  eight  officers  and  09  men  killed  and 
three  officers  and  102  men  wounded.  The  guns 
of  the  Vindictive  swept  the  mole  and  behind 
their  barrage  the  landing  party  advanced,  driv- 
ing the  GeimariH  before  them  or  into  the  water. 
After  15  minutes  of  desperate  fighting  the 
breakwater  \>as  cleared,  its  guns  silenced,  and 
the  long  low  of  hangars  and  storesheds  set  blaz- 
ing or  blown  up.  An  old  submarine  loaded 
with  explosives  was  now  driven  under  the-  via- 
duct leading  to  the  shore,  abandoned  and  blown 
up,  the  Germans  who  were  still  firing  from  the 
viaduct  going  up  with  it.  The  way  was  now 
clear  for  the  concrete  ships  and  10  minutes  lat- 
er they  rounded  the  end  of  the  mole  arid  drove 
straight  for  their  objective  under  fire  that  was 


still  heavy.  The  leading  ship  fouled  the  wire 
nets  in  the  channel  so  she  had  to  be  sunk  too 
far  out  to  be  of  much  use,  but  she  cleared  the 
way  for  the  others  which  were  sunk  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel,  one  heading  east 
and  one  west.  It  was  still  possible  to  work 
small  submarines  and  torpedo  boats  around"  the 
sunken  hulls,  but  destroyers  and  large  craft 
were  barred.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire 
directed  at  them  practically  all  of  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  concrete  ships  escaped  and 
were  picked  up  by  small  craft.  The  Vindictive 
and  her  consorts  then  gathered  up  their  wound- 
ed and  un wounded  and  put  to  sea.  Two  less 
well-planned  attacks  on  Ostend  failed  to  secure 
results  of  importance 

On  Apr.  23,  1918,  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet 
made  its  last  sortie.  This  was  directed  against 
the  Norwegian  convoys  which  had  giown  great- 
ly in  size  and  now  consisted  of  25  to  50  mer- 
chantmen with  a  strong  convoying  force.  The 
Germans  arrived  off  the  Norwegian  coast  a  day 
too  soon  to  catch  the  westbound  ships  and  two 
days  too  soon  to  catch  those  bound  to  the  east- 
ward. The  Aloltke  had  lost  one  propeller  on 
the  way  north  and,  while  being  towed  back  by 
a  battleship,  though  supposedly  covered  by  the 
returning  fleet,  she  was  torpedoed  by  a  British 
submarine  arid  seriously  injured. 

Work  on  the  great  northern  mine  barrage 
(see  MINE,  SUBMARINE)  began  early  in  the 
year,  but  shortage  of  mines,  mine-layers,  and 
men  delayed  a  serious  prosecution  of  the  work 
until  the  arrival  of  the  American  mining  squad- 
ron in  May,  with  many  large  mine-layers  and 
vast  supplies  of  mines,  permitted  the  operations 
to  be  carried  on  rapidly 

United  States  Transport  Service.  As,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War,  very  few  American 
troopw  were  ready  for  foreign  service,  the  lack 
of  adequate  means  for  the  transport  of  large 
numbers  of  officers,  men,  and  supplies  was  not 
felt;  and  the  facilities  grew  faster  than  the  de- 
mand for  them  until  May,  1918,  when  the  great 
rush  of  troops  to  stem  the  German  advance 
strained  the  capacity  of  transport  to  the  ut- 
most. The  first  troops  were  sent  in  July,  1917, 
and  the  convoy  consisted  of  a  few  cruisers  and 
transports.  The  Cruiser  and  Tranbport  Serv- 
ice was  then  orgam/ed  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Kear-Adm  Albert  Gleaves  who 
rapidly  developed  it  into  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  its  kind  the  world  has  ever  seen.  So 
successful  was  the  convoy  system  that  after  its 
establishment  not  a  single  American  transport 
was  torpedoed  on  her  eastward  voyage  when  she 
was  carrying  troops.  On  the  return  trip,  with 
only  the  crews  and  a  few  others  on  board,  three 
transports  were  sunk  by  submarines  and  one 
badly  injured  but  able  to  reach  port,  total  loss 
of  life  on  the  four  ships  being  138.  On  the  re- 
turn voyage  it  was  not  always  practicable  to 
give  the  same  protection  as  on  the  eastward 
trip  The  total  army  personnel  carried  was  2,- 
075,834,  of  whom  about  83,000  were  doctors, 
nurses,  hospital  attendants,  mechanics,  and 
civilians  employed  in  auxiliary  services  In  ad- 
dition, 5,150,000  tons  of  cargo  were  delivered  in 
France  and  England — artillery,  ammunition, 
aircraft,  food,  clothing  and  other  necessary  mil- 
itary supplies.  In  July,  1918,  300,500  officers 
and  men  were  brought  over  and  ior  the  other 
months  of  the  year  fiom  May  to  October  the 
figures  were  almost  equally  large.  About  half 
the  vessels  used  were  American  and  half  Brit- 
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ish,  but  four  French  men-of-war  assisted  and 
several  neutral  vessels  were  chartered,  princi- 
pally for  carrying  supplies. 

The  German  Surrender.  The  terms  of  the 
Armistice  required  Germany  to  immediately 
surrender  to  the  Allies  10  battleships,  6  battle 
cruisers,  6  light  cruisers,  2  light  mine-laying 
cruisers,  50  destroyers  of  the  latest  types,  and 
all  submarines;  all  except  the  destroyers  and 
submarines  were  designated  by  name.  On  No- 
vember 21,  the  following  vessels  surrendered  to 
Sir  David  Beatty,  the  British  commander-in- 
chief.  0  dreadnought  battleships  (Fricdrwh 


Naval  Vessels  of  All  Combatants  Lost  or 
Destroyed.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
numbers  of  the  most  important  vessels  (ar- 
ranged in  classes)  lost  by  each  of  the  belliger- 
ent navies  from  Aug.  1,  1914,  to  Nov.  11,  1918, 
not  including  any  vessels  surrendered  by  the 
Armistice  or  by  peace  treaties.  The  abbrevia-1 
tions  used  signify  as  follows:  D  B.,  dread- 
nought battleship;  P  B.,  predreadnought  bat- 
tleship; B.  C.,  battle  cruiser;  A  C,  armored 
cruiser;  L.  C.,  light  cruiser  or  protected  cruis- 
er; P,  destroyer,  S,  submarine  Numbers 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  approximate. 


Nation 

D  B 

P  B 

B.C. 

A  0 

L.O. 

D 

S. 

UnitPd  States  

1 

2 

2 

Great  Britain       

2 

11 

3 

13 

16 

64 

54 

4 

5 

13 

13 

Italy                     

.      1 

2 

*  * 

2 

2 

9 

7 

Japan 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Russia   (to  1   1-'18) 

2 

2 

2 

1 

18 

15  * 

Germany 

1 

1 

6 

17 

68* 

208* 

2 

1 

3 

6 

11  * 

Turkey         .  .                  

2 

1 

3 

der  QroBse,  Komg  Albert,  Kaiser,  Prince  Regent 
Luitpold,  Kaisenn,  Bayern,  Markgraf,  Kron- 
pnnz,  and  Grosser  Kurfurst) ;  5  battle  cruisers 
(Seydhtz,  Moltke,  Derfflinger,  llmdcnburg,  and 
Von  der  Tann) ;  5  light  cruisers  (Karlsruhe, 
Frankfort,  Emden,  Nurnberg,  Coin)  ;  2  light 
mine-laying  cruisers  (lirummer  and  Bremse), 
and  49  destroyers.  To  make  up  the  deficiencies, 
the  dreadnought  battleship  Komg,  the  light 
cruiser  Dresden,  and  one  destroyer  were  surren- 
dered on  December  4,  and  on  Jan.  10,  1919,  the 
dreadnought  battleship  Baden  was  sent  in  place 
of  the  battle  cruiser  Mackensen  which  was  not 
ready  for  sea  The  total  number  of  submarines 
to  be  surrendered  was  158;  of  these,  87  reported 
to  Rear-Adm.  Sir  Reginald  Tyrwhitt  off  the 
Suffolk  coast  in  November,  by  Jan.  1,  1919,  114 
were  received. 

With  the  exception  of  the  submarines,  all  the 
vessels  named  or  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
list  were  interned  in  Scapa  Flow  The  Treaty 
of  Versailles  provided  that  the  interned  ships 
be  permanently  given  up  to  the  Allies;  that 
within  two  morithfl  the  8  dreadnought  battle- 
ships still  in  Germany  should  be  given  up,  also 
8  light  cruisers,  42  modern  destioyers,  and  50 
modern  torpedo  boats.  It  further  provided  that 
the  German  navy  was  thereafter  not  to  possess 
more  than  0  battleships  of  a  predreadnought 
type,  0  light  cruisers,  12  destroyers,  12  torpedo 
boats,  and  was  to  have  no  submarines.  All  ves- 
sels mider  construction  and  not  permitted  by 
the  foregoing  limitations  were  to  be  broken  up. 
No  vessels  weie  to  be  built  except  to  replace 
allowed  units  of  the  fleet— battleships  after  20 
years,  cruisers  and  destioyers  after  15  years. 
The  personnel,  including  reserves  for  the  fleet 
and  coast*  defenses,  was  not  to  exceed  15,000  of- 
ficers and  men  As  soon  as  the  decision  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  was  understood  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  be  irrevocable,  and  one  week  before  it 
was  signed,  at  11  15  A.M  ,  June  21,  1919,  upon 
signal  from  the  Emden,  the  German  captains  at 
Scapa  scuttled  their  ships  Only  four  were 
salvaged,  the  Baden,  Emden,  Frankfort,  and 
Wtirnberg  As  partial  indemnity  for  this  act  of 
treachery,  Germany  was  compelled  to  deliver  to 
the  Allies  300,000  tons  of  floating  docks,  her 
remaining  light  cruisers  (Graudenz,  Kdntgs- 
berg,  2'illau,  Regensburg,  and  Strassburg),  and 
42,000  tons  of  floating  cranes,  dredges,  and 
tugs. 


The  merchant  ships  of  the  Allies  and  neu- 
trals sunk  by  submarines  during  the  course  of 
the  war  totaled  4837,  divided  by  years  as  fol- 
lows- 1914,  3;  1915,  396,  1916,  904,  1917, 
2439;  1918,  1035  During  the  same  period  sur- 
face craft  sank  177  merchantmen,  and  mines  ac- 
counted for  497  vessels  The  total  tonnage  of 
the  ships  sunk  by  submarines,  surface  craft  and 
mines  amounted  to  12,739,000.  The  peak  year 
was  1917,  when  more  than  6,000,000  tons  were 
sunk.  According  to  British  Admiralty  reports, 
189  enemy  submarines  were  sunk. 

Convoy  and  Other  Antisubmarine  Defense 
Measures.  Ihe  principle  of  protecting  noncom- 
batant  vessels  by  means  of  accompanying  war- 
ships is  as  old  as  recorded  history  and  has  been 
used  to  some*  extent  in  almost  every  naval  war. 
In  the  World  War,  for  various  reasons,  its 
adoption  was  delayed — except  for  cross-Chan- 
nel transport — until  the  submarine  sinkings 
reached  a  point  that  demanded  the  better  use  of 
every  method  to  reduce  the  destruction  The 
system  of  patrolled  routes  in  which  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  patrol  vessels  moved  back  and 
forth  along  the  Jines  of  traffic  was  found  to  be 
wholly  ineffective.  General  convoy  was  opposed 
by  the  British  Admiralty,  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  and  owners  and  captains  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  Suitable  escort  vessels  were  in- 
adequate in  number,  and  so  many  destroyers — 
by  far  the  most  efficient  escort  craft — were 
needed  for  naval  operations  that  few  were  left 
for  other  purposes,  but  the  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation forced  the  naval  authorities  to  detach  as 
many  of  them  from  the  fleet  as  could  possibly 
be  spared  The  owners  of  fast  merchant  vessels 
agreed,  after  considerable  grumbling,  to  the  de- 
lays made  necessary  by  convoy,  and  the  dissent- 
ing captains  were  forced  to  accept  the  convoy 
system,  which  entailed  much  additional  care  in 
steering,  speedkeeping,  etc  The  available  Brit- 
ish destroyers  were  reinforced  in  May,  1917,  by 
24  from  the  United  States  Navy.  Additional 
ones  were  constantly  arriving  from  the  United 
States  and  new  British  boats  were  being  com- 
pleted so  that,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal 
of  many  United  States  boats  to  protect  Amer- 
ican troopships,  the  number  available  for  gen- 
eral British  convoy  increased  from  29  in  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  to  139  in  November,  and  continued 
to  grow.  After  the  system  got  zn  full  working 
order  in  the  summer  of  1917,  the  amount  of  ton- 
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nage  sunk  each  month,  with  some  slight  fluctu- 
ations, decreased  steadily  to  the  end  of  the 
War. 

In  most  convoys  the  train  (i.e.  the  vessels  be- 
ing  convoyed)    consisted    of    12    to   40    ships — 
preferably  25  to  35 — arranged  in  three  or  more 
columns.     The   distance   between   shius  in   each 
column  was  usually  500  yards  and  the  interval 
between   columns   800  yards,  but  these   figures 
were    sometimes    increased    in    bad    weather    or 
under  special  circumstances      The  escort  of  the 
earlier  convoys  consisted  of  two  destroyers,  a 
wholly   inadequate  force  which   offered  no   pro- 
tection against  the  weakest  of  German  cruisers 
or  destroyer  divisions   (usually  five  boats)   and 
vciy   little   against   submarines.     Cruisers,   act- 
ing as  a  covering  force  for  the  convoy,  were  al- 
ways  on    patrol   in    its   vicinity,    but   they    fie- 
qucntly  failed  to  arrive  until  after  the  escorting 
destroyers  had  been   sunk   or  driven   off  and  a 
heavy  toll  taken  of  the  ships  convoyed.     Later 
convoys  had  an  escort  of  0  to  12  destroyers  dis- 
tributed   ahead,    on    each     beam,    and    astern. 
British  convoys  wore  assembled  in  certain  ports 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  naval  officer,  called 
"commodore   of  convoy,"   who   took  passage   in 
one  of  the  ships  with  his  staff  and  returned  in 
the  escort  when  the  convoy  bioke  up  200  to  400 
miles  off  shore.     He  received  leports  of  danger 
and    directed    the    course,    speed,    and    steering. 
The   American   troopship   convoys  were   usually 
accompanied    by    a   regular    naval    cruiser,   the 
captain   of   which   acted   as  commodore   of  con- 
voy     As  the  captains  of  most  of  the  troopships 
were  officers  of  the  navy  or  of  the  naval  reserve, 
a  high  degree  of  convoy  efficiency  was  obtained 
ami   this  was  an   important  factor  in  the  won- 
dciful     success     of    the     work.     The     "zig-zag1* 
method  of  steering  used  when  in  submariife-in- 
fested  waters,  or  when  a  submarine  was  sighted, 
consisted   in   an   irregular  and   frequent  change 
of  coui^e  of  one  to  two  points  on  either  side  of 
the    regular    course      This    seriously    interfered 
with   a    submanne'fl  calculations  and  compelled 
it  to  get  \ery  close  to  the  target  (and  therefore 
within  easy  sight  and  range  of  the  destroyers) 
in  order  to   have  any  reasonable  probability  of 
scoring  a  hit.     Another  means  of  deceiving  the 
submarine  as  to  the  course  steeied  by  a  vessel 
was    camouflage    painting,    which    also    added 
much   to  the  difficulty  of  sighting  a  ship  and 
identifying  her  character;   for  these  reasons  it 
was  very  generally  adopted  by  both  war  vessels 
and    merchant    sh'ips.     A    camouflaged   ship    re- 
sembled a  huge  futurist  painting  of  nothing  in 
paiticiilar,   the   stripes,  areas,  colors,  and  lines 
so  breaking  up  the  picture  as  to  render  it  al- 
most   impossible    to   make   out   the    actual    con- 
tours of  the  hull  and  upperworks  except  at  close 
range  or  under  exceptional   conditions   of  light 
and  background      Smoke  screens,  much  used  by 
destroyers   in   naval   actions,   were   occasionally 
employed  by  merchant  vessels,  especially  when 
not  under  convoy.     They  were  produced  'by  spe- 
cial   handling    of    the    fires    under    oil-burning 
boilers  or  by  chemicals 

Operations  in  the  Baltic.  As  soon  as  the 
relations  with  Russia  became  strained,  German 
ships  began  to  patrol  the  coast  from  Memel  to 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Mine  laying  by  Germany  and 
Russia  began  in  the  Baltic  at  least  as  early  as 
in  the  North  Sea.  On  August  27,  the  German 
cruiser  Magdeburg  ran  ashore  in  a  fog  on  the 
Island  of  Odensholm  and  was  blown  up  to  avoid 
capture  by  an  approaching  Russian  naval  force. 


On  December  12,  the  German  armored  cruiser 
Friednch  Karl  was  sunk  by  a  mine  and  on  the 
25th  tho  old  cruiser  Hertha  and  a  mine  layer 
were  attacked  by  Russian  cruisers  and  sunk. 
The^  Russian  submarines  were  now  becoming  ef- 
fective and,  notwithstanding  the  ice,  were  cruis- 
ing in  the  Baltic,  although  tho  ice  interfered 
with  prosecuting  operations  of  importance  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  in  the 
early  spring. 

On  July  2,  1915,  a  Russian  cruiser  squadron 
drove  off  a  German  light  cruiser  and  several 
destroyers  and  forced  the  mine  layer  Albatross 
to  run  ashore  in  a  sinking  condition.  British 
submarines  had  now  reached  the  Baltic  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  passing  under  the  mine  fields 
or  through  the  Sound  and  along  the  Swedish 
coast.  Their  presence  acted  as  a  strong  check 
on  German  operations,  especially  after  the  Ger- 
man armored  cruiser  Pnnz  Adalbert  was  sunk 
(October  23)  off  Libau.  On  November  7,  a 
British  submarine  sank  the  German  cruiser 
Undine,  and  on  December  19,  another  subma- 
rine sank  the  Bremen  and  a  torpedo  boat 

No  operations  of  importance  occiined  during 
1916  and  early  in  1917  the  Russian  Revolution 
left  the  control  of  the  Baltic  entirely  m  the 
hands  of  the  Germans 

Operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
day  after  war  was  declared,  the  Geiman  naval 
force  in  the  Meditei  ranean  bombaidod  unde- 
fended seaport  towns  in  Algeria,  the  battle 
cruiser  Goeben  firing  upon  Philippeville  and 
the  light  cruiser  Brcslau  upon  Roiia.  These 
cruisers  arrived  in  the  Dardanelles  on  August 
10  To  avoid  immediate  trouble  for  tho  Otto- 
man authorities  they  were  supposedly  sold  to 
Turkey  and  renamed  Rattan  8 dim  Jartist  and 
Medillu,  but  they  continued  in  command  of 
German  officers  and  retained  a  part  at  least  of 
their  German  crews 

On  August  9,  Austria  declaied  a  blockade  of 
the  Montenegrin  coast  and  bombarded  Antnari. 
About  the  same  date  Fiench  and  Butish  fleets 
established  a  blockade  of  the  Austrian  coast  at 
the  Strait  of  Otranto.  The  Austiuinq  had 
placed  mine  fields  all  along  their  coast.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  Allied  forces  swept  up 
the  Adriatic,  driving  the  Austrians  to  the  north- 
ward. They  then  attempted  to  take  Cattaro  for 
a  naval  base,  but  lacked  the  military  force  for 
a  garrison  and  shore  operations,  and  therefore 
failed. 

The  peculiar  behavior  of  Turkey  and  the  min- 
ing of  the  Dardanelles  caused  a  British  force 
to  be  maintained  in  that  region.  While  on  this 
duty  the  armored  cruiser  Warrior  ran  ashore 
and  was  injured  on  September  7  On  the  10th, 
Turkey  abrogated  the  capitulations  with  foreign 
governments  and  during  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober permitted  her  vessels  to  sink  Russian 
ships  of  war  and  to  attack  Odessa  De  facto 
war  was  begun  by  the  Entente  Allies  on  No- 
vember 1.  On  November  21,  the  French  sub- 
marine Curie  was  sunk  while  scouting  along  the 
Austrian  coast  On  November  24,  Italy  landed 
a  force  at  Avlona  to  assist  her  protege"  Essad 
Pasha  against  the  Albanian  insurrectionists. 

On  February  24,  1915,  the  French  destroyer 
Dague  was  sunk  by  a  mine  off  Antivari  On 
April  26,  the  French  armored  cruiser  Leon  Gam- 
betta  was  torpedoed  by  tho  Austrian  submarine 
U-5  and  sank  in  10  minutes 

On  May  24,  Italy  declared  war  on  Austria; 
on  the  same  day  Austrian  torpedo  boats,  sup- 
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ported  by  the  light  cruiser  Novara,  made  a  raid 
on  the  Italian  coast,  where  they  were  first  met 
by  Italian  destroyers  and  finally  driven  off  by 
Italian  cruisers.  The  Italian  destroyer  Turbine 
was  sunk  early  in  the  action.  On  June  10,  the 
Italians  captured  Monfalcone  with  its  ship- 
building yards.  The  advent  of  Italy  into  the 
War  completed  the  control  of  the  Adriatic  by 
the  Entente  Allies  and,  on  July  0,  Italy  clinched 
the  situation  by  a  proclamation  closing  it  to  all 
merchant  vessels  not  possessing  special  permits. 
Operations  of  the  Austrian  submarines  were 
much  hampered  by  the  destruction  of  their  base 
on  Lagosta  Island  by  the  French  destroyer 
Bisson. 

On  September  28,  a  fire  broke  out  on  the 
Italian  battleship  Benedetto  Bnn  while  she  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  Brindisi  harbor.  The  fire 
was  quicklv  followed  by  an  explosion  which 
destroyed  the  ship 

During  the  month  of  December,  1915,  the 
Italians  landed  a  large  force  of  troops  in  Al- 
bania. The  expedition  was  most  efficiently 
guarded  against  submarines  and  the  only  losses 
were  the  destroyer  Intrepido  and  the  troop- 
ship R6  Umberto,  which  struck  drifting  mines. 
In  January,  1916,  a  cruiser  of  the  Novara 
type  was  sunk  by  the  French  submarine  Fou^ 
oault. 

The  Italian  dreadnought,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
blew  up  in  the  harbor  of  Taranto  on  August  2. 
The  British  transport,  Francoma,  was  torpe- 
doed on  October  5,  and  on  October  9,  the  French 
auxiliary  cruiser,  Gallia,  was  similarly  sunk. 
The  British  ship  Britannic  was  sunk  by  a  mine 
in  the  ^Egcan  Sea  on  November  21.  On  Decem- 
ber 11,  the  Italian  battleship,  Reyina  Margher- 
ita,  struck  a  mine  and  sank  and  675  lives  were 
lost. 

The  naval  operations  in  the  Adriatic  during 
the  year  1918  were  very  active.  On  Dec.  9, 
1917,  Italian  torpedo  boats  made  a  raid  on 
Trieste,  and  sank  the  small  battleship  Wien 
(5500  tons),  and  injured  another  of  the  same 
class.  On  April  22,  in  a  fight  between  two 
British  and  five  Austrian  destroyers,  the  for- 
mer were  reenforced,  and  the  latter  retreated 
to  Durazzo,  with  the  British  in  pursuit.  On 
June  10,  1918,  the  Austrian  battle  fleet  of  four 
dreadnought  battleships,  accompanied  by  cruis- 
ers and  destroyers,  while  on  its  way  to  make 
a  demonstration  in  force  against  the  Otranto 
barrage,  was  attacked  by  two  small  Italian 
torpedo  boats  which  sank  the  battleship  Szent 
Istvan  and  seriously  injured  the  Prinz  Eugen, 
a  sister  ship. 

Operations  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Darda- 
nelles. The  first  operations  took  place  on 
October  29,  when  the  Turkish  squadron,  includ- 
ing the  Sultan  Selim  Javws  (ex-Goeben)  and 
Medillu  (ex-Breslau)  bombarded  several  Rus- 
sian ports.  A  destroyer  entered  Odessa  harbor, 
torpedoed  and  sank  the  gunboat  Donetz  and 
badly  injured  the  Kubanetz  (a  sister  to  the 
Donetz),  and  four  merchant  steamers.  On  the 
same  day  the  Medillu  bombarded  Theodosia,  se- 
riously injuring  the  cathedral  and  other  build- 
ings. On  their  way  to  Sebastopol  the  Turkish 
destroyers  sank  the  Russian  mine  layer  Pruth. 
The  next  day  (October  30),  accompanied  by  de- 
stroyers, the  Sultan  Selim  bombarded  Sebasto- 
pol. By  the  return  fire  of  the  forts  she  was  so 
badly  injured  that  the  admiral  collected  the 
squadron  and  returned  to  Constantinople. 

During  January,  1P15,  the  Russian  fleet  sank 


several  Turkish  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  troopships  and  transports, 
and  shelled  the  Turkish  naval  station  at  Sinope. 
On  the  17th  the  French  submarine  Saphir  was 
sunk  by  a  mine  in  the  Dardanelles.  About  the 
middle  of  February,  the  combined  British  and 
French  fleets  began  their  fruitless  attempt  to 
force  a  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  No  opera- 
tions in  the  whole  course  of  the  War  were  so 
poorly  conceived  and  HO  inefficiently  carried  out. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  the  folly  of  the  British 
government  in  embarking  upon  such  an  expedi- 
tion. If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  well  under- 
stood in  naval  war  it  ig  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tacking strong  forts  by  ships,  especially  with- 
out adequate  military  support  Even  if  the 
ships  can  drive  out  the  garrison  it  will  return 
as  soon  as  the  bombardment  ceases.  Unless  the 
fortifications  aie  badly  placed,  they  cannot  be 
wholly  destroyed  and  the  ravages  of  bombard- 
ment can  be  largely  restored  by  a  few  days' 
work.  Permanence  of  victory  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  occupying  flic  works  as  soon  as  the 
defenders  are  expelled  (see  MILITARY  OPEBA- 
TIONS). 

As  already  stated,  the  operations  began  in 
February.  Several  bombardments  of  the  forts 
were  carried  out  and  considerable  injury  in- 
flicted upon  them.  The  ships,  much  hampered 
by  bad  weather  outside,  then  enteied  the  straits 
for  closer  work.  On  March  IS,  the  British  bat- 
tleships Ocean  and  Irresistible  and  the  French 
battleship  Bouvet  were  sunk  by  mines  and  the 
British  battle  cruiser  Inflexible  badly  injuicd 
by  gun  fire.  The  plan  of  forcing  the  passage 
by  battleships  was  then  given  up,  and  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  operations  soon  began.  Late 
in  April  the  British  and  French  troops  were 
lanced  under  fire  at  the  Dardanelles  On  May 
12,  the  British  battleship,  (lohath  was  sunk  by 
a  Turkish  destroyer  in  a  night  attack;  the  bat- 
tleships Triumph  and  Ma}Cft1ic  were  sunk  by 
submarines  a  few  days  later,  the  former  on  the 
25th,  the  latter  on  the  27th.  The  British  sub- 
marines were  very  active  at  this  time  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora,  sinking  many 
vessels,  chiefly  transports  and  troopships,  but 
on  August  8  they  sank  the  old  Turkish  battle- 
ship Kheyr-ed-dm  Barbarossa  and  the  Turkish 
gunboat  Berk-i-Satvet.  In  June,  the  German 
17-51  was  sunk  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Ger- 
man submarine  base  at  Smyrna  destioyed. 

About  August  1,  the  French  submarine  Mari- 
otte  was  sunk.  During  the  summer  many  Brit- 
ish transports  and  troopships  were  destroyed 
by  German  submarines,  the  most  important  be- 
ing the  troopship  Royal  Edward,  which  was 
sent  to  the  bottom  on  August  14  with  the  loss 
of  800  lives;  but  the  sinking  of  the  troop- 
ships Ramasan  (British)  and  the  Marqueltc 
(French)  were  disasters  almost  equally  great. 
In  the  Black  Sea  the  Russians  seemed  to  have 
been  unable  to  blockade  or  capture  the  MediHu 
(ex-Breslau)  or  the  Hamidieh.  In  October,  the 
Sultan  Selim  Javuz  (ex-Goeften)  appeared 
again  in  the  Black  Sea  but  accomplished  noth- 
ing of  importance  and  seemed  to  \>Q  partly  dis- 
abled. 

The  Dardanelles  operations  were  now  admit- 
ted to  be  a  failure,  and  the  British  began  to 
transfer  their  troops  to  Saloniki.  The  opera- 
tions in  the  Black  Sea  still  continued  but  by 
the  summer  of  1016  had  become  of  no  special 
importance,  since  the  Turkish  navy  had  for  a 
time  been  reduced  to  impotence.  On  Oct.  20, 
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1916,  the  Imperatritaa  Marie,  a  Russian  dread- 
nought, blew  up. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
many  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Black  Sea 
Heet  refused  to  lecognize  the  authority  of  the 
Bolshevik  leaders,  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  This 
resulted  in  several  battles  between  the  two  fac- 
tions which  usually  ended  disastrously  foi  the 
anti-Bolshevik  group.  The  ships  were  surren- 
dered to  the  Germans  on  June  10,  1918.  The 
Turkish  cruiser  Medjtdieh,  which  had  been  sunk 
in  action,  and  afterwards  raised  and  repaired 
by  the  Russians,  was  returned  to  the  Turks. 
Cruiser  Operations  in  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Indian  Oceans.  At  the  outbreak  of  war 
the  only  German  vessels  beyond  the  reach  of 
home  ports  were  the  battle  cruiser  Goeben,  the 
armored  cruisers  Schamhorst  and  Gneisenau, 
the  fast  cruisers  Karlsruhe,  Breslau,  Emdcn, 
Dresden,  Numberg,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  and 
Breslau,  and  a  number  of  small  cruisers  and 
gunboats.  To  these  were  quickly  added  several 
fast  merchant  steamers,  the  Kaiser  WMelm 
der  Grosse,  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  Prims  Eitel 
Friedrich,  Cap  Trafalgar,  and  Spreewald. 
These  had  their  armaments  on  board  or  in  Ger- 
man colonial  ports. 

Ihe  operations  of  the  Goeben  and  Breslau 
are  described  elsewheie  in  this  article.  The 
ticharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  were,  after  the  Goe- 
bcn,  the  most  important  vessels  on  the  list  and 
were  under  the  command  of  Vice  Admiral  Count 
\on  Spee,  the  only  German  flag  officer  outside 
of  European  waters.  After  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  these  vessels  were  first  heard  of 
at  Tahiti,  where  they  bombarded  the  port  of 
Papeete  and  sunk  the  French  gunboat  Zelce. 
The  Nurnberg,  after  cutting  the  America-Aus- 
tralia cable  at  Fanning  Island,  joined  Von 
Spec's  squadron.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  where  he  met  the 
Dresden  and  Leipzig.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Nov  1,  1014,  Rear-Adm.  Sir  Christopher  Crad- 
ock,  with  a  squadron  consisting  of  the  armored 
cruisers  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth,  the  fast 
light  eiinser  Glasgow,  and  the  armed  merchant 
steamer  Otranto,  was  off  the  Chilean  coast 
searching  for  German  cruisers.  The  old  battle- 
ship Canopus  was  near  at  hand  and  proceeding 
to  a  rendezvous  to  join  the  squadron.  About 
4  20  P  M.  smoke  was  seen  to  the  northward  and 
soon  afterward  Von  Spec's  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  Scharnhorst,  Gnciscnau,  unarmorcd  cruis- 
ers Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Nurnberg,  was  sighted 
heading  south  At  7  03,  the  enemy  opened  fire 
at  about  11,500  yards,  quickly  followed  by  the 
British.  The  superiority  of  the  German  ships 
was  at  once  apparent.  At  7  50  a  tremendous 
explosion  occurred  on  the  Good  Hope  amid- 
ships, the  flames  reaching  an  altitude  of  200 
feet.  The  Monmouth  was  already  out  of  action, 
down  by  the  head,  and  leaking  badly.  Dark- 
ness and  a  rain  squall  coming  up  made  the 
pointing  of  the  guns  very  difficult,  so  Von 
Spee  signaled  the  light  cruisers  to  attack  the 
enemy's  ships  with  torpedoes  The  Good  Hope 
could  not  be  found  and  had  probably  gone  down, 
but  the  Nurnberg  discovered  the  Monmouth 
and,  by  gun  fire  at  close  range,  caused  her  to 
capsize,  in  the  darkness  and  thick  weather  the 
Glasgow  and  Otranto  got  away  without  diffi- 
culty. 

The  British  Admiralty  immediately  took 
steps  to  meet  the  situation  by  secretly  despatch- 
ing a  squadron  under  Vice  Admiral  Sturdee  in 


pursuit  of  Von  Spee.  This  consisted  of  the  bat- 
the  cruisers  Invincible  and  Inflexible,  the  ar- 
mored cruisers  Carnarvon,  Cornwall,  and  Kent, 
the  fast  cruiser  Bristol,  and  the  Macedonia,  sup- 
ply steamer.  At  some  rendezvous  on  the  South 
American  coast  they  were  joined  by  the  Cano- 
pus  and  Glasgow.  About  8  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  December  8,  while  Sturdee  was  coal- 
ing in  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  leading  ships 
of  the  German  squadron  were  sighted.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  the  battle  cruisers,  the  Germans 
came  leisurely  on,  apparently  intent  on  destroy- 
ing the  wireless  station.  At  9.20,  they  were 
within  11,000  yards,  and  the  Canopus,  still  at 
anchor,  opened  fire  on  them  over  the  lowland. 
They  then  turned  to  the  southeast  to  rejoin  the 
main  Inxty  which  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
eastward  at  full  speed  At  9.45,  the  British 
squadron  came  out  and  started  in  chase.  About 
1  P.M.  the  Invincible  and  the  Inflexible  began 
firing  on  the  rear  ships  of  the  German  column 
and  a  little  later  were  able  to  reach  the  aimored 
vessels  and  leave  the  others  to  the  cruisers. 
At  4.04,  the  Scharnhorst  began  to  list  heavily 
to  port  and  at  417,  sank  with  all  hands.  The 
Gneisenau  continued  the  hopeless  fight,  though 
after  5  o'clock  she  was  hors  de  combat.  At  6 
p  M.,  she  heeled  very  suddenly  and  sank.  Of 
the  German  light  cruisers,  the  Leipzig  was  sunk 
by  the  fire  of  the  Glasgow  and  Cornwall  about 
9  P  M ,  and  the  Nurnberg  by  that  of  the  Kent 
at  7.27.  The  Dresden,  which  escaped,  was  dis- 
covered off  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  on 
Mar  14,  1915,  by  the  Glasyoib,  Kent,  and  aux- 
iliary cruiser  Orama.  After  an  action  of  five 
minutes'  duration  she  surrendered,  but  was  on 
fire  and  soon  afterward  blew  up. 

Of  all  the  German  cruisers  the  Emdcn  had 
the  most  spectacular  and  successful  career.  On 
August  1,  she  left  Tsmgtao.  During  her  re- 
markable career  of  94  days,  the  Kmden  cap- 
tured or  sank  30  vessels,  destroyed  $25,000,000 
worth  of  the  enemy  pioperty,  almost  paralyzed 
the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  had  19  \var  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy  seeking  her.  She  was  finally 
compelled  to  run  ashore  on  the  Cocos  Island  by 
the  Sydney  on  November  9. 

The  Konigsberg  was  less  successful.  After  a 
cruibe  of  t\\o  months  along  the  South  African 
coast,  in  winch  she  destroyed  several  British 
merchant  ships  and  the  small  cruiser  Pegasus, 
she  was  blockaded  in  the  Rufiji  Kiver,  German 
East  Africa,  where  she  was  destroyed  by  a  Brit- 
ish expedition  on  July  11,  1915. 

Of  the  Get  man  armed  merchant  steamers,  the 
Kpreewald  was  captured  by  the  armored  cruiser 
Beruick  on  September  12.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse  had  a  still  shorter  career,  being 
sunk  on  Aug  27,  1914,  by  the  British  cruiser 
Highflyer.  On  October  14,  the  Cap  Trafalgar, 
which  was  beginning  to  interfere  with  the  Brit- 
ish trade  to  South  America,  was  sunk  by  the 
British  armed  steamer  Carmama,  late  of  the 
Cunard  line.  The  Kronprinz  ^Wilhelm  and  the 
Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,  after  long  and  success- 
ful cruises  as  commerce  destroyers,  entered 
United  States  waters  and  were  interned  at 
Norfolk. 

Immediately  after  war  was  declared,  the  En- 
tente Allies  began  perfecting  arrangements  for 
the  capture  of  German  colonies.  On  August  7, 
Togoland  was  seized  by  laud  forces.  On  Au- 
gust 27,  Japan  declared  a  blockade  of  Kiaochow, 
and  on  November  7,  Tsmgtao,  the  German 
stronghold  in  China,  surrendered  to  the  Allied 
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forces,  chiefly  Japanese.  Early  in  August,  a 
New  Zealand  expedition  sailed  for  Samoa.  At 
Noumea,  the  convoy,  which  was  a  weak  one,  be- 
came strengthened  by  the  battle  cruiser  Aus- 
tralia and  the  cruiser  Melbourne  of  the  Aus- 
tralian navy,  and  the  French  armored  cruiser 
Mont  calm.  The  expedition  arrived  at  Apia  on 
August  29  and  the  German  governor  surren- 
dered at  once,  as  he  had  practically  no  means 
of  resistance.  On  its  return  from  Samoa,  the 
Australian  squadron  captured  Herbertshohe, 
the  capital  of  the  Bismaick  Archipelago,  and, 
on  September  27,  took  possession  of  the  town 
of  Fricdrich  Wilheliii  in  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland 
(German  New  Guinea).  During  September 
and  October,  Australian  and  Japanese  expedi- 
tions sei/ed  the  remaining  German  possessions 
in  the  La'lrene,  Marshall,  and  Caroline  Inlands. 
For  a  technical  discussion  see  NAVIES; 
BLOCKADE,  SUBMARINE;  BOMB,  DEPTH;  MINK, 
SirnuAiiiNF;  H(js\Trr;  SCAI'A  FJ.OM  ;  GUNNEBT, 
NAVAL,  MI\E,  SreMAiuNh;  VESSEL,  NAVAL. 

AERIAL  OPEBATIONS 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  found  the  Great 
Powcis  of  Europe  ready  and  anxious  to  make 
immediate  application  of  aeronautics  to  their 
respective  niihtaiy  and  naval  operations.  That 
all  were  inadequately  prepared  on  the  score  of 
equipment  and  tiained  personnel  the  opening 
weeks  of  the  war  soon  showed,  and  early  the 
demands  likely  to  be  made  on  the  aerial  serv- 
ices were  clearly  indicated.  But  in  no  field  did 
developments  follow  more  rapidly,  and  as  ear- 
ly as  the  Germans  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  France  it  was  realized  that  aero- 
plane and  airship  had  worked  materially  to 
change  the  natuie  and  scope  of  military  opera- 
tions and  to  render  obsolete  tactics  and  move- 
ments that  long  had  prevailed  in  warfare.  By 
affording  to  scouts  and  intelligence  officers  a 
complete  view  of  the  enemy's  territory,  the  dis- 
position and  movement  of  his  troops  and  fleets, 
and  his  permanent  or  even  most  temporary  de- 
fenses, surpiise  or  flanking  movements  were 
rendered  practically  impossible.  With  both 
sides  adequately  informed  as  to  the  forces  of 
their  adversaries  through  constant  aerial  scout- 
ing and  reconnoiHsance,  the  tendency  towards 
tierich  fighting  and  the  protracted  sieges  and 
bombardments  of  the  Western  front  was  as  pro- 
nounced as  it  was  inevitable  The  direction 
mid  control  of  fire  from  an  observation  or  kite 
balloon  or  aeroplane  early  became  an  indispen- 
sable feature  of  the  woik  of  the  artillery.  The 
tactical  changes  wrought  by  the  use  of  aircraft 
were  stupendous,  and  the  service  of  security 
and  information  by  aeiial  observers  and  range 
finding  for  the  artillery  became  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  everyday  work  of  the  forces  in  the 
field  In  addition  there  were  raids  by  aero- 
plane and  airship  to  drop  explosive  or  incendi- 
ary bombs  on  fortified  positions,  moving  col- 
umns, railway  trains,  supply  depots  or  muni- 
tions works,  or  on  warships,  submarines,  and 
transports. 

Such  activities  on  the  part  of  the  airmen 
soon  became  so  valuable  m  a  military  sense 
that  the  prevention  of  these  efforts  was  essen- 
tial, and  this  naturally  led  to  the  development 
of  the  purely  combative  side  of  aerial  warfare, 
which  soon  passed  from  individual  duels  in  the 
air  to  savage  actions  often  at  close  range  par- 
ticipated in  by  a  number  of  aeroplanes  of  dif- 


ferent types,  where  battle  tactics  of  an  elemen- 
tary form  were  evolved  as  a  result  of  training 
and  drill  to  secure  harmony  of  action. 

Naturally  this  led  to  increased  armament 
and  armoring  of  the  aeroplanes,  and  the  calibre 
of  the  rapid-fire  gun  that  soon  took  the  place 
of  the  automatic  pistol  became  greater,  so  that 
an  air  battle  was  indeed  a  serious  matter,  and 
the  protection  of  fuel  tanks  and  machinery  and 
the  design  of  machines  to  withstand  as  much 
penetration  of  the  wings  as  possible  figured 
prominently,  as  indeed  did  the  entire  question 
of  design  and  construction  for  power,  carrying 
capacity,  speed,  ease  of  manoeuvring,  and  gen- 
eral reliability  Remarkable  advances  weie  re- 
alized, together  with  wholesale  demands  which 
taxed  the  facilities  for  manufacture  in  the  bel- 
ligerent nations  as  well  as  in  America. 

Flying  corps  existing  in  armies  and  navies 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  War  were  greatly  aug- 
mented and  preparations  made  to  train  vast 
numbers  of  aviators.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  various  belligerent  nations  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  possessed  about  5000  aeroplanes  and 
109  dirigibles.  Natuially  Germany,  where  12 
Zeppelins  and  about  23  Parseval  and  Gross  air- 
ships and  about  1000  aeroplanes  were  available 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  was  preeminent 
as  regards  numbers  and  trained  pilots  and  ob- 
servers, but  here  the  policy  of  standardization 
and  organization  contiibuting  so  much  to  her 
efficiency  in  other  fields  was  not  of  correspond- 
ing avail.  A  year's  service,  even  less,  demon- 
strated that  much  of  the  equipment  HO  carefully 
assembled  and  standardi/ed  soon  became  obso- 
M"  and  inferior  with  respect  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopments that  war  conditions  were  bunging 
out  for  the  Allies 

While  the  Germans  had  trained  men  in  their 
aviation  corps,  the  French,  with  perhaps  31  air- 
ships of  nonrigid  or  semirigid  tvpea  and  pos- 
sibly 1200  military  aeroplanes  of  different  de- 
signs, had  fewer  enrolled  aviators  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  in  actual  seivice,  but  had  a 
large  number  of  expert  civilians  and  then  ma- 
chines to  call  upon,  so  that  soon  there  \\as 
organised  a  body  of  men  whose  equipment,  both 
available  and  rapidly  supplied,  represented  the 
note  of  progress  ever  peculiar  to  the  Fiench  in 
this  field.  The  organization  and  drill  of  the 
various  units  was  done  with  remarkable  mili- 
tary skill  and  care. 

Great  Britain,  distinctly  inferior  in  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  as  well  as  numbers,  for  its 
aeroplanes  hardly  totaled  500  and  its  dirigibles 
but  15,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  endeavored 
speedily  to  repair  these  deficiencies,  and  while 
the  defensive  efforts  to  repel  the  Zeppelin  raids 
were  crowned  with  but  moderate  BUCCPHS,  British 
aviators  at  the  front  and  at  sea  achieved  a  good 
record.  Rusbia,  with  10  small  airships  and 
perhaps  800  aeroplanes,  many  of  which  were  in 
poor  shape,  suffered  from  inadequacy  of  equip- 
ment, while  in  Austria  and  Italy  from  the  out- 
set aerial  war  was  waged  by  both  powers  with 
a  fair  degree  of  preparation. 

Aerial  activities  in  war  became  not  only  im- 
portant but  indispensable  under  modern  condi- 
tions, yet  they  did  not  have  a  direct  and  primary 
effect  on  the  progress  of  the  War  itself,  com- 
parable, let  us  say,  to  the  activities  of  the  sub- 
marine. Indirectly  the  influence  of  aircraft  on 
warfare  proved  enormous,  but  four  years  of  ex- 
perience indicated  that  there  was  but  little  di- 
rect military  advantage  in  the  attempts  at 
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•wholesale  destruction  of  noncombatants,  build- 
ings, and  material,  by  airplanes  and  dirigibles. 
The  numerous  air  raids  over  Great  Britain  re- 
sulted in  little  positive  military  advantage  and 
the  "frightfulness"  that  they  were  to  inspire 
soon  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  intense  irritation 
on  the  part  of  the  invaded. 

1914-15.  In  the  early  weeks  of  the  War,  a 
Zeppelin  dropped  bombs  over  Antwerp,  and  at 
the  end  of  August  and  on  Sept.  1,  2,  and  3, 
1914,  Taube  monoplanes  made  daily  visits  to 
Paris,  where,  as  in  London,  all  street  and  other 
lights  were  extinguished  and  means  hastily  im- 
provised to  defend  the  city  by  searchlight  and 
anti-aircraft  guns,  as  well  as  to  organize  spe- 
cial lire-fighting  facilities  to  deal  with  the  re- 
sults of  incendiary  bombs.  On  Oct.  11,  1914, 
another  raid  was  made  on  Paris  and  bombs  were 
dropped,  some  of  which  fell  on  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  while  others  damaged  streets,  sew- 
ers, and  the  underground  railway,  besides  caus- 
ing the  deaths  of  three  persons  and  injuries  to 
14.  In  the  meantime  the  aerial  defen&e  of  the 
city  was  being  developed,  but  on  Mar.  22,  1915, 
another  raid  was  made  on  Paris,  which,  while 
resulting  in  little  damage,  nevertheless  empha- 
sized the  need  of  a  more  complete  system  of 
defense.  This  was  organized  under  General 
Ilirschauer,  former  chief  of  the  aeronautical 
department,  and  after  it  had  been  developed, 
Paris  was  free  from  attacks  for  many  months. 

Naturally  an  air  attack  on  the  Butish  Isles 
was  the  goal  aimed  at  by  the  Germans.  Vari- 
ous reconnoissunces  wero  made  by  the  Germans 
in  connection  with  the  flights  on  the  Western 
front  and  the  observation  of  the  British  navy. 
The  first  serious  raid  on  Britain  was  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  19,  1915,  and  was  directed 
against  Yarmouth,  Randringham,  and  other 
points  of  the  Norfolk  coast.  This  raid  was  but 
a  beginning,  for  on  the  night  of  May  31,  1915, 
the  metropolitan  section  of  London  was  reached 
and  considerable  damage  was  done,  41  lives  be- 
ing lost,  while  on  June  6,  another  raid  attended 
by  24  casualties  was  made  on  the  east  coast  of 
England,  and  again  on  June  15,  on  this  last  18 
persons  being  killed  and  40  injured.  The  at- 
tacks of  the  Zeppelins  reached,  perhaps,  a  cli- 
max on  September  8-9  when  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don was  i  cached,  and  the  Zeppelins  flying  over 
Trafalgar  Square  were  distinctly  visible  from 
the  streets.  The  casualties  of  this  raid  were 
given  as  20  killed  and  88  wounded.  The  ma- 
terial damage  was  considerable.  These  raids 
continued  during  September  over  parts  of  the 
eastern  counties.  On  October  13-14,  London 
was  again  attacked  by  Zeppelins  which,  fearful 
of  searchlights  and  gun  fire,  flew  very  high  with 
a  corresponding  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  their 
bomb  dropping.  The  roll  of  casualties  included 
71  killed  and  178  wounded.  For  a  few  months 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  air  attacks  on  Great 
Britain,  but  the  most  serious  raid  came  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  31,  1915,  when  nine  Zeppelins 
passed  over  the  midland  counties,  dropping  over 
300  bombs.  Here  71  were  killed  and  101  in- 
jured. 

1916.  Beginning  Mar.  31,  1916,  air  raids 
were  made  over  Great  Britain  for  five  succes- 
sive nights  and  not  only  the  eastern  counties 
but  even  Scotland  and  the  northeast  coast  were 
visited  and  bombs  dropped.  In  one  of  these 
raids  the  Zeppelin  L-15  suffered  severely  from 
gun  fire  and  was  forced  to  descend  and  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British. 


The  a&rial  defense  of  Great  Britain  came  in 
for  considerable  criticism  both  within  and  with- 
out Parliament  and  unfavorable  comparisons 
with  that  maintained  in  France  were  made. 
Many  Englishmen  urged  that  too  much  had 
been  done  for  defense  and  not  enough  in  the 
way  of  offensive  movements  against  the  Zep- 
pelins in  their  home  ports  and  stations. 

Such  raids  as  these  described  stand  out  apart 
from  their  actual  military  significance,  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  eclipse  the  daily  routine 
and  the  ever-increasing  number  of  frequent 
combats  on  all  the  battle  fronts  of  this  great 
War.  What  was  remarkable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War,  such  as  visits  of  the  German  Taubes 
to  Paris  in  August,  1914,  or  the  bomb  dropping 
by  a  Zeppelin  on  Antwerp  on  September  1,  of 
the  same  year,  soon  became  commonplace  as  did 
the  bombing  of  the  German  hangars  at  Dnnsel- 
dorf  and  Cologne  by  the  Allies  later  in  the 
month.  Attacks  on  Friednchshafcn  by  the 
British  and  on  Freiberg  by  the  French  followed, 
while  a  British  raid  on  Cuxhavcn  on  Dec  25, 
1914,  was  an  early  example  of  a  number  of 
aeroplanes  working  together.  Air  attacks  and 
reconnoissances  in  force  became  more  frequent, 
ever  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  more  elaboration 
of  organization  as  well  as  uith  moie  povveiful 
and  more  heavily  armoied  machines.  Bombing 
raids  by  aeroplanes  were  organized  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  French,  especially  with  their  heav- 
ier machines,  and  many  of  these  were  very  suc- 
cessful. While  both  sides  continually  lost 
many  aeroplanes  in  actual  fighting,  the  (ier- 
mans  suffered  beveiely  with  lespect  to  their 
Zeppelins  by  accident  as  \vell  as  by  gun  fire. 

Along  with  brilliant  feats  of  individual  avia- 
tors there  was  developed  a  tendency  towaids 
tactical  formations  and  the  use  of  many  ma- 
chines. Aeroplanes  were  assembled  for '  flight 
over  the  enemy  lines,  difference  in  speed  and 
armament  making  possible  tactical  dispo&itions 
of  the  greatest  advantage  The  (icimans  for  a 
time  had  some  machines  of  superior  armament, 
and  from  August,  1915,  heavier  guns  and  ar- 
mored aeroplanes  figured  and  opciations  by 
flotillas  became  moie  general,  these  including 
the  use  of  powerful  bombing  machines  accom- 
panied by  armoied  scouts  for  then  protection, 
and  swift  flying  machines  for  reconnoitring. 
Aircraft  were  also  used  at  sea  against  warships. 
Aeroplanes  were  also  in  evidence  in  the  south 
and  east,  for  the  Russians  attacked  Constanti- 
nople in  August,  dropping  bombs  on  the  haibor 
forts,  and  from  this  time  both  sides  \\erc  in 
active  aerial  warfare  until  the  close  of  the  Dar- 
danelles campaign.  The  Austiiaiis  \MTO  active 
against  Italy,  and  bombing  raids  \\ere  made 
against  Brescia,  Verona,  Venice,  Udine,  and 
other  points  while  the  Italians  in  tuin  made 
attacks  on  Austrian  territory. 

Eveiy where  there  was  aerial  activity  and 
damage  wrought  by  aeroplanes,  yet  unavoida- 
bly this  was  accompanied  by  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  machines  and  lives  of  aviators  As  sam- 
ples of  air  attacks,  and  in  fact  but  little  more 
here  can  be  attempted,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  bombing  of  a  poison  pas  plant  at  Dor- 
mach  on  Aug.  26,  1915,  by  a  French  aviator,  and 
a  bomb  attack  on  the  royal  pi  lace  at  Stuttgart, 
a  step,  it  was  announced,  taken  in  retaliation 
for  German  bomb  dropping  on  unfoi  tilled  towns 
and  civilians  In  every  kind  of  opeiations  air- 
craft aided,  as  at  the  battle  in  the  attack  on 
Artois,  Sept.  25,  1915,  when  the  British  airmen 
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were  prominent,  and  later  at  Verdun  in  the 
spring  of  1910.  Typical  of  a  day's  work  for 
the  airmen  may  be  mentioned  the  British 
War  Office  report  of  Dec.  19,  1915,  which  an- 
nounced 44  combats  in  the  air  on  the  Western 
front. 

In  1916,  everywhere  there  was  increased  aeri- 
al activity,  a  more  active  patrol  service  was 
maintained,  and  actions  were  frequent  and  se- 
rious. At  Hea  aeroplanes  were  searching  for 
submarines  and  scouting,  and  employment  of 
airships  and  aeroplanes  before  and  in  a  large 
naval  battle  for  scouting  and  reconnoissance 
in  a  manner  and  on  a  scale  somewhat  corre- 
sponding to  their  use  on  land  found  a  notable 
opportunity  in  the  great  fight  off  Jutland  on 
May  31,  1910. 

1917.  In  the  battle  of  the  Somme  and  dur- 
ing the  great  German  retreat,  General  Haig 
depended  on  his  air  service  to  find  out  just 
what  the  Germans  were  doing  and  how  far  they 
had  retreated.  We  find  the  aeroplane  possibly 
used  to  its  greatest  advantage  in  the  spring 
and  summer  campaigns  on  the  Italian  front  and 
during  their  retreat  to  the  Piavo.  Fleets  of 
150  or  more  machines  would  fly  low  to  the 
ground  and  drop  bombs  on  forming  troops,  lines 
of  communications,  munition  dumps,  or  they 
would  lake  the  enemy  with  machine-gun  fire. 
One  of  the  interesting  outgrowths  of  increased 
air  activity  was  the  developing  of  the  "camou- 
flage" system.  This  means  the  covering  of 
trenches,  artillery  and  other  things  of  military 
value  with  trees,  painted  scenes,  etc.,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  landscape  from  the  air.  This  was  of 
particularly  great  value  because  aeroplanes  were 
compelled  to  stay  2  or  3  miles  in  the  air  as 
anti-aircraft  guns  were  improved. 

England  \iaa  the  scene  of  many  raids  during 
1917.  Only  the  more  important  will  be  noted 
here.  Between  May  23  and  June  16,  five  air 
attacks  were  made.  In  almost  all  of  these  the 
Germans  used  aeroplanes  instead  of  Zeppelins. 
In  one  attack,  on  May  25,  76  were  killed  and 
174  wounded.  The  worst  raid  of  the  month 
was  on  June  13.  It  was  carried  out  in  broad 
daylight  over  London  and  resulted  in  the  death 
of  159  persons  and  the  wounding  of  424.  Lon- 
don was  again  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  24  aero- 
planes which  penetrated  all  the  defenses  (July 
4)  ;  37  were  killed  and  141  injured.  On  Au- 
gust 22,  Yorkshire,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  and  Mar- 
gate were  raided.  The  Germans  suffered  heav- 
ily in  this  raid,  losing  eight  Gotha  machines 
On  the  moonlight  night  of  September  4,  nine 
were  killed  and  62  injured  in  a  raid  on  London. 
The  defenses  of  London  were  now  in  much  bet- 
ter shape  and  the  Germans  were  compelled  to 
give  up  their  daylight  attacks. 

Raids  weie  made  on  England  on  September 
24,  25,  29,  30,  and  October  1.  As  a  result  of 
these,  52  were  killed  and  216  injured.  The 
Germans  carried  them  out  with  scaicely  any 
loss  to  themselves,  the  British  claiming  only  to 
have  destroyed  two  machines.  One  of  the  most 
disastrous  raids  from  the  German  point  of  view 
was  made  on  the  night  of  Oct.  19,  1917.  At 
least  11  Zeppelins  participated  and  on  their 
way  home,  four  were  lost  in  French  territory. 
One  was  captured  undamaged  at  Bourbonne-les- 
Bains  On  December  6,  25  Gotha  planes  at- 
tacked London,  killing  10  and  injuring  31.  On 
December  18,  20  aeroplanes  raided  Kent,  Essex, 
and  London,  killing  10  and  wounding  70.  In 


these  last  two  raids,  three  planes  were  forced 
to  descend,  and  their  crews  were  taken  prisoner. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  Allied 
nations  was  that  these  raids  were  of  no  military 
value  and  were  merely  another  form  of  Ger- 
many's "fright fulness."  Public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land demanded  reprisals,  but  for  physical  rea- 
sons the  government  refused  to  heed  the  popu- 
lar clamor.  Instead  they  gave  their  attention 
to  the  air  bombardment  of  purely  military  cen- 
tres such  as  the  submarine  bases  at  Osteiid  and 
Zeebrugge  and  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen 
France  made  one  or  two  spasmodic  attempts  to 
retaliate  by  bombarding  towns  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  but  met  with  comparatively  little 
success. 

Wlith  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  War,  it  was  felt  that  as  soon  as  her  re- 
sources were  available  the  supremacy  of  the  air 
would  pass  once  and  for  all  to  the  Entente  Al- 
lies. She  devised  the  standardized  Liberty  mo- 
tor which  was  supposed  to  contain  in  one  en- 
gine all  the  best  points  secured  by  foreign 
designers. 

1918.  On  the  nights  of  Jan.  21  and  24,  1918, 
British  aviators  carried  out  succesflful  raids 
over  Belgium  and  in  German  Lorraine,  di op- 
ping  bombs  on  Mannheim,  Trevcs,  Saarbrucken, 
and  Thionville.  During  the  month  of  January 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  were  particularly 
active  in  carrying  out  raids  over  the  Italian 
lines.  Treviso  and  Mestre  were  bombarded  on 
January  26;  Venice,  Padua,  Treviso,  and  Mes- 
tre, on  February  4  and  6,  and  on  the  latter  date 
Galliano  and  Bassano  were  also  bombed. 

London  was  attacked  on  the  night  of  January 
28  and  58  persons  were  killed  and  173  wounded. 
Another  raid  the  next  night  killed  10  and  in- 
jured the  same  number.  On  the  30th,  Pans 
was  heavily  bombarded;  45  persons  were  killed 
and  207  wounded.  During  a  raid  on  Venice  on 
February  26,  the  Churches  of  Santa  Giuatina, 
San  Simeonc,  Piccolo,  and  St.  John  Chrysostom 
were  badly  damaged.  Naples  was  attacked  on 
March  11.  This  resulted  in  the  killing  of  16 
and  the  injuring  of  40.  A  raid  on  Paris  on 
Mar.  8,  1918,  resulted  in  the  death  of  13  and 
the  injuring  of  50.  Another  raid  which  oc- 
cuired  on  March  11  caused  the  death  of  34  and 
the  injuring  of  79.  Four  German  machines 
were  brought  down  and  15  Germans  killed  or 
captured. 

Italian  aviators  cooperating  with  the  Allies 
on  the  Western  front  bombed  Metz  on  Mar.  17 
and  23,  1918,  and  raided  the  railway  station  at 
Thionville  on  the  night  of  March  24.  Pans 
was  again  the  objective  on  April  12,  when  26 
were  killed  and  72  wounded.  Italians  raided 
Pola,  Trent,  and  Trieste  on  May  10,  and  British 
forces  cooperating  with  them  attacked  the  avia- 
tion grounds  at  Campo  Maggiore  (May  4)  and 
destroyed  14  machines. 

On  May  3,  1918,  the  British  bombarded  Karls- 
hiitte  and  on  May  16  brought  down  five  Ger- 
man machines  during  an  attack  on  Saarbriick- 
en.  British  seaplanes  attacked  Ostend,  West- 
ende,  and  Zeebrugge  successfully  on  May  6. 
London  was  again  attacked  on  May  19,  with  a 
casualty  list  of  44  killed  and  179  wounded;  the 
British  succeeded  in  bringing  down  five  Ger- 
man aeroplanes.  In  an  air  raid  over  Cologne 
on  May  18,  14  persons  were  killed  and  40  in- 
jured. Raids  were  carried  out  by  the  Allies 
over  railway  stations  in  Lorraine  and  on  a  fac- 
tory in  Mannheim  on  May  21  and  22.  The  rail- 
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way  station  was  destroyed  and  26  persona  were 
killed  in  Liege  on  May  26. 

On  June  14,  1918,  the  first  American  bomb- 
ing squadron  to  operate  behind  the  German 
front  raided  the  Baroncourt  Railway  and  re- 
turned safely.  A  second  raid  was  carried  out 
the  same  day  when  Con  flans  was  attacked.  On 
the  night  of  Oct.  9,  1918,  an  expedition  of  more 
than  350  planes  bombarded  many  towns  in  the 
American  sector,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man. 
American  activity  in  the  Argonne  sector  was 
particularly  noticeable.  During  a  six-month 
period  before  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  it  is 
estimated  that  the  American  fliers  brought 
down  over  500  planes  with  a  loss  of  about  70. 

German  Zeppelins  again  appeared  in  the  role 
of  raiders  on  the  night  of  Aug.  5,  1918,  when 
they  made  an  attempt  to  raid  the  east  coast  of 
England.  One  machine  was  brought  down  40 
miles  at  soa,  another  was  damaged,  and  the 
third  was  compelled  to  return.  On  the  12th,  a 
Zeppelin  was  destroyed  off  the  English  coast. 
It  fell  in  flames. 

During  the  War  the  air  raids  on  England 
caused  the  death  of  1413  people  and  the  injury 
of  3407.  The  vast  majority  of  these  were  civil- 
ians One  hundred  and  ten  raids  were  carried 
out  by  airships  and  aeroplanes.  For  a  general 
discussion  of  aeroplanes  and  airships  see  AERO- 
NAUTICS 

Bibliography.  Dining  the  years  following 
the  World  War,  considerable  published  material 
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General  Histories  of  the  War. — Cnrlton  J.  H. 
Hayes,  A  Ttnef  History  of  ttic  Great  War  (New 
York,  1920),  out  of  date  on  diplomatic  origins 
but  affording  a  valuable  suivey  of  the  War  itself. 
Albert  F.  Pollard,  A  tfhort  History  of  the  Great 
War  (New  York,  1920).  John  Buchan,  History 
of  the  Great  War  (4  vols  ,  New  York,  1922). 
Frank  H.  Simonda,  History  of  the  World  War  (5 
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vols.,  New  York,  1917-20).  Ernest  Lavisse,  ed., 
Histoire  de  la  France  contemporaine,  vol.  XI, 
La  grande  guerre  et  conclusion  (Paris,  1920-22), 
excellent  French  treatment.  John  Spencer  Bas- 
sett,  Our  War  with  Germany  (New  York,  1919). 
John  Bach  McMaster,  The  United  States  in  the 
World  War  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1927). 

Military,  Naval,  and  Aeronautical  Operations. 
—Winston  L.  S.  Churchill,  The  World  Crisis, 
1911-1  Jf  (New  York,  1923);  The  World  Crisis, 
1915  (New  York,  1923)  ;  The  World  Crisis,  1916- 
18  (New  York,  1927);  The  Aftermath  (New 
York,  1928),  a  brilliant  survey  of  the  War,  pre- 
judiced on  political  and  diplomatic  aspects  but 
very  penetrating  on  military  and  naval  oper- 
ations. Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Edmonds,  comp , 
Military  Operations  (4  vols.,  London,  1922-28). 
Uritersuehungsausschuss  uber  die  Weltknegsver- 
antwortlichkeit  (Official  German  documents  re- 
lating to  the  World  War,  trans.,  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  New  York,  1923). 
Diano  delta,  guerra  d'ltalia  (Italian  official  his- 
tory, Milan,  1915-17).  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing, 
Final  Report  (Washington,  1919).  Douglas  W. 
Johnson,  Topography  and  Strategy  in  the  War 
(New  York,  1917);  Battlefields  of  the  World 
War  (2  vols.,  London,  1921).  Sir  J.  S.  Corbett, 
Naval  Operations  (3  vols.,  New  York,  1920). 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  A  Naval  History  of  the  War, 
1914-18  (London,  1920).  Admiral  Viscount  Jel- 
licoe,  The  Grand  Fleet,  1914-16  (New  York, 
1919) ;  The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War  (New  York, 
1921).  Admiral  Reinhard  Scheer,  Germany's 
High  Sea  Fleet  in  the  World  War  (trans.,  New 
York,  1920).  Archibald  8.  Kurd,  The  Merchant 
Navy  in  the  War  (3  vols  ,  New  York,  1921-28). 
Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  The  Victory  at  Sea 
(New  York,  1920).  Maurice  Parmelee,  Block- 
ade and  Sea  Power  (New  York,  1924).  H.  A. 
Jones,  The  War  in  the  Air  (vol.  ii,  London,  1922- 
28).  Ernst  A.  Lehmann  and  Howard  Mingos, 
The  Zeppelms  (New  York,  1927).  Thomas  G. 
Frothmgham,  Naval  History  of  the  World  War 
(3  vols,  Cambridge,  1924-26). 

Economic  and  Financial  Aspects. — Frederic  A. 
Ogg  and  W.  R.  Shaip,  Economic  Development  of 
Modern  Europe  (rev.  New  York,  1920) — con- 
sult excellent  bibliographies  appended  to  chap- 
ters. James  T.  Shotuell,  ed ,  Economic  and 
Social  History  of  the  World  Wat  (New  Haven, 
1926-28),  a  valuable  series  of  monographs  by 
scholars  of  numerous  countries. 

Memoirs  and  Bibliographies  of  Military  Lead- 
ers, etc — Among  the  many  volumes  under  this 
head  that  have  appealed,  the  following  may  be 
consulted-  British — Earl  Grey,  Twenty-fite 
Icars,  1892-1918  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1925). 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith,  Memories  and  Re- 
flections, 1852-1927  (Boston,  1928).  Viscount 
French  of  Ypres,  1914  (Boston,  1919).  Sir 
William  Robertson,  From  Private  to  Field- 
Marshal  (Boston,  1921 ).  Brig.  Gen.  John  Char- 
teris,  Field-Marshal  Earl  Haig  (London,  1929). 
Sir  George  C.  A.  Arthur,  Life  of  Lord  Kitchener 
(3  vols.,  New  York,  1920). 

(Herman. — Paul  von  Hindenburg,  Oyt  of  My 
Life  (trans.,  New  York,  1921).  Erich  Luden- 
dorff,  Ludendorff's  Own  Story  (trans.,  New  York, 
1920).  Erich  von  Falkenhayn,  The  (ierman 
General  Staff  and  Its  Decisions,  1914-10  (trans., 
New  York,  1920).  Theobald  von  Bcthmann-Holl- 
weg,  Reflections  on  the  World  War  (trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1920).  Count  Johann  Heinrich  von  Bern- 
storff,  My  Three  Years  in  America  (trans.,  New 
York,  1920).  William  II,  The  Kaiser's  Memoirs 
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(trans.,  New  York,  1922).  Aflmiral  Alfred  von 
Tirpitz,  My  Memovrs  (2  vols.,  trans.,  New  York, 
1919).  Gen.  Liman  von  Sanders,  Five  Years  in 
Turkey  ( Baltimore,  1927 ).  Maximilian,  Prince  of 
Baden,  Memoirs  (2  vols.,  trans.,  London,  1928). 

French. — Maurice  Palfologue,  An  Ambassa- 
dor's Memoirs  (trans,  New  York,  1923-25). 
Raymond  Poincare",  Memoirs  (trans.,  New  York, 
1926).  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  George  Grey  Aston,  Mar- 
shal Foch  (New  York,  1929). 

American. — Charles  Seymour,  ed.,  The  Inti- 
mate Papers  of  Colonel  House  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
1920).  Burton  J.  Hendnck,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Walter  li.  Page  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1924).  Maj. 
Gen.  .Hunter  Liggett,  A.  K.  F.f  Ten  Years  Ago  in 
France  (New  Yoik,  1928). 

Russian. — Gen.  Vladimir  Sukhomlinov,  Erin- 
nerunyen  (Berlin,  1924).  Gen.  Yunl  Danilov, 
Jfussland  im  Weltkncge,  1914-15  (Jena,  1925). 
Serge  Sazonov,  Fateful  Year*,  1909-16  (London, 
1928). 

Other  Countries. — Gen.  Luigi  Cadorna,  La 
guerra  alia  fronte  italiana  (2  vols.,  Milan,  1921). 
Ahmed  Jamal,  Memories  of  a  Turkish  Statesmant 
19J8-1919  (London,  1922). 

International  Law,  Diplomacy,  and  Propa- 
ganda.— James  W.  Garner,  International  Law 
and  the  World  War  (2  vols.,  New  Yoik,  1920); 
Prize  Law  during  the  World  War  (New  York, 
1927).  John  Bassett  Moore,  International  Law 
and  Mome  Current  Illusions  (New  York,  1924). 
R.  B.  Mowat,  History  o.f  European  Diplomacy, 
1914-2J,  (New  York,  1927).  F.  Seymour  Cocks, 
The  Secret  Treaties  and  Understandings  (Lon- 
don, 1918).  Harold  0.  Lasswell,  Propaganda 
Technique  in  the  World  War  (London,  1927). 


WORLD- WAB  CASUALTIES.  The  loss  of 
human  life  was  greater  in  the  War  of  1914-18 
than  in  any  previous  conflict  recorded  by  history. 
Almost  twice  as  many  men  were  killed  as  in  all 
the  wars  from  1790  to  1913  inclusive.  Among 
the  major  belligerents,  Germany  and  Russia  suf- 
fered the  greatest  loss  in  men  killed  and  wounded, 
but  m  proportion  to  population,  France  paid  an 
even  heavier  toll  than  Germany.  That  the  Allies 
collectively  suffered  so  much  more  heavily  than 
the  Central  Powers  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
least  during  the  early  stages  of  the  War,  the 
Central  Powers  weie  much  better  equipped  with 
machine  guns  and  artillery,  whereas  Russia,  the 
heaviest  Allied  loser,  sent  her  men  into  battle  ill 
equipped,  often  without  artillery  support  and 
sometimes  without  ammunition.  The  accompany- 
ing table  gives  a  summary  of  military  casualties 
for  all  countries. 

In  a  few  cases,  notably  for  Turkey  and  Russia, 
only  approximate  estimate  can  be  given.  The 
figures  given  in  the  column  headed  "Wounded" 
do  not  indicate  the  number  of  different  individuals 
wounded,  since  many  individuals  were  wounded 
several  times  and  hence  weie  repeatedly  listed 
as  casualties.  A  fairly  high  percentage,  how- 
ever, of  wound  casualties  resulted  in  permanent 
and  serious  injury.  In  the  case  of  France,  for 
example,  the  muttlfa,  or  war  cripples,  numbered 
740,000.  If  France  be  taken  as  typical,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  number  of  men  killed,  perma- 
nently crippled,  01  permanently  injured  by  gas, 
must  have  been  well  over  12,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  war  deaths  to  the  total  pop- 
ulations of  the  belligerent  nations  was  estimated 
as  follows.  Seibia,  1  to  12,  Fiance,  1  to  28,  Gor- 


Prisoners 

Casualties 

Wounded 

and 

Total       in  percent- 

Country 

Men 
mobilized 

Killed  and 
died" 

missing 

casualties  age  of  total 
mobilized 

Russia 
Franco 
Untish   Empire 

12,000,000 
8,410,000 
8,904,467 

1,700,000 
1,357,800 
908,371 

4,050,000 
4,266,000 
2,090,212 

2,500,000 
537,000 
191,652 

9,150,000         76  3 
6,160,  HOO         73  3 
3.140/J35         35  8 

Italy 
United  States6 

5,615,000 
4,355,tfOO 

650,000 
126,000  ° 

947,000 
234,000  ° 

600,000 
4,500 

2,197,000         39.1 
.150,  ,JOO           8  0 

Japan 

800,000 

300 

907 

1  210           0  2 

Rumania 
Serbia 

750,000 
707,343 

335,706 
45,000 

120,000 
133,14H 

80,000 
152,958 

535,706         71  4 
331,106         468 

Belgium 
Greece 

267,000 
230,000 

13,710 
5,000 

44,686 
21,000 

34,659 
1,000 

93,061          349 
27  000         11  7 

Portugal 

100,000 

7,222 

13,751 

12,318 

3,3  291          33  3 

Montenegro 

50,000 

3,000 

10,000 

7,000 

20,000         40  0 

Total,  Allies 

42,188,810 

5,152,115 

12,831,004 

4,121  090 

22  089  709         52  3 

Germany 
Austria  Hungary 
Turkey 

11,000,000 
7,800,000 
2,850,000 

1,773,700 
1,200,000 
325,000 

4,216,058 
3,620,000 
400,000 

1,152,HOO 
2,200,000 
250,000 

7,142,558         649 
7,020,000         90  0 
975,000         34  2 

Bulgaria 

1,200,000 

87,500 

152,390 

27029 

266,419         222 

Total,  Central  Powers 

22,850,000 

3,538,315 

8,388,448 

3,629,829 

15,404,477         674 

Grand  total 

65,038,810 

8,538,315 

21,214,452 

7,750,919 

37,494,186         57.6 

6  Includes  marines  serving  with  army. 

Sir  Edward  T.  Cook,  The  Press  in  War  Time 
(New  York,  1920) 

Political  and  diplomatic  aspects  of  the  War 
and  its  settlement  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
WORLD  WAR  DIPLOMACY;  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
AND  TREATIES;  REPARATIONS;  WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE;  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS;  RACIAL  MI- 
NORITIES TREATIES;  LABOR  ORGANIZATION,  IN- 
TERNATIONAL; EUROPE.  See  also  the  sections 
History  under  the  articles  on  the  following 
countries-  UNITED  STATES;  AUSTRIA-HUNGA- 
RY; GERMANY;  FRANCE;  GREAT  BRITAIN;  ITA- 
LY; JAPAN;  CZECHOSLOVAKIA;  JUGOSLAVIA; 
GREECE;  BULGARIA;  ROUMANIA;  TURKEY;  RUS- 
SIA. 


0  Includes  14,500  who  died  of  wounds. 

many,  1  to  32;  Austria-Hungary,  1  to  50;  Eng- 
land 1  to  57;  Italy,  1  to  79;  Russia,  1  to  107; 
United  States,  1  to  2000  The  percentage  of 
deaths  per  100  men  mobilized  was  undoubtedly 
the  highest  of  any  war  for  which  records  are 
available,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Crimean  War.  More  than  four-fifths  of  tho  losses 
in  the  Crimea,  however,  were  due  to  disease,  while 
in  the  World  War,  disease  deaths  were  inconsider- 
able, as  compared  with  battle  deaths. 

Consult  Losses  of  Life  Caused  by  War,  by 
Samuel  Dumas  and  K.  O.  Vedel-Peterscn  (Ox- 
ford-Clarendon Press,  1923),  and  The  War  With 
Germany,  by  Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres  (\Vash- 
ington,  D.  C.,  1919). 
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WOBLD    WAB    DIPLOMACY.     War    has 

been  defined  as  the  last  resort  of  diplomacy;  it 
is  also  true  that  diplomacy  is  the  handmaid  of 
warfare.  Diplomatic  manoeuvres,  that  is  to  say, 
are  necessary  to  support  aimies  and  navies,  and 
the  inverted  maxim,  "In  time  of  war  prepare 
for  peace,"  is  truer  than  in  its  original  form. 
The  magnitude  of  the  World  War,  its  long  dura- 
tion, the  number  of  belligerents,  and  its  fai-ilung 
consequences  necessitated  diplomacy  on  a  scale 
Almost  spectacular,  and  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ences after  previous  conflicts,  the  world  ha  idly 
had  to  wait  at  all  for  a  tolerably  adequate,  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  war  years  1914  to  1918,  for 
in  fact  many  documents  were  made  available 
duiing  the  actual  period  of  hostilities.  In  addi- 
tion to  exchanges  of  views  and  other  communi- 
cations between  nations  during  the  War  itself, 
then  parliaments  held  seciet  sessions  in  order 
that  executives  might  quiet  the  alarms  of  the 
legi&lathe  representatives  not  only  as  to  military 
Hituations,  but  as  to  diplomatic  policies  Fol- 
lowing the  peace  settlement,  all  sorts  of  dis- 
closures were  made,  in  official  collections  of  dip- 
lomatic documents  published  by  Foreign  Offices; 
in  memoirs  by  diplomats  and  generals  who  weie 
conceined  about  their  own  reputations  and 
wished  -to  increase  then  incomes  by  laige  royal- 
ties; and  in  the  revelations  of 'the  Russian 
ie\ol  lit  lumi  ty  governments  which  were  anx- 
ious to  discredit  the  seciet  diplomacy  of  Ku- 
lope  arid  to  strengthen  their  own  uigument 
thtit  modem  parliamentary  institutions  are  bank- 
i  upt. 

Elaborate  efforts  were  made  during  the  War 
to  bring  neutrals  into  the  conflict  Discussions 
were  carried  on  between  the  members  of  each 
group  of  powers  involved  as  to  their  war  aims 
and  peace  terms  Territories  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy  were  allocated  in  secret  treaties 
at  the  same  time  that  there  was  a  brave  show 
of  appealing  to  the  people  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  accept  the  ideals  and  aims  which,  in 
public,  statesmen  professed  to  be  fighting  for. 
Negotiations  for  peace  were  conducted  while  the 
military  situation  was  stable,  and  neither 
group  of  powers  approached  exhaustion  Some 
of  these  negotiations  have  been  adequately  dis- 
closed. Other  informal  conferences  and  whis- 
pered words  were  more  vital  to  the  world  than 
speeches  Jn  some  such  cases  the  pertinent 
facts  have  only  been  meagrely  hinted.  But  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  future  the  question 
whether  peace  was  missed  and  whether  the  War 
could  have  been  ended  before  1018  will  be  de- 
bated as  violently  as  the  question  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  August,  1914.  Some  declarations  of  war 
were  made  without  negotiation  but  were  never- 
theless slightly  delayed.  Austria  declared  war 
on  Serbia  July  28  but  remained  at  peace  with 
Russia  until  August  6  France  and  Great 
Britain  declared  war  on  Austria  on  August  10 
and  12,  but  until  August  27  Austria  was  in 
peaceable  relations  with  Belgium  so  far  as  a 
formal  declaration  was  concerned.  Turkey, 
Japan,  and  Italy  at  first  remained  neutral. 
They  began  hostilities  later,  xafter  mature  de- 
liberation. At  first,  the  other  Balkan  states 
too  were  not  directly  affected.  Both  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  the  Entente  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  win  over  these  neutrals  or  at  least  to 
keep  them  from  joining  the  other  side. 

Japan.  The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  the 
terms  of  which  were  known,  seemed  to  make 


Japanese  support  of  England  inevitable.  When 
hostilities  began,  the  British  Ambassador  to 
Japan  asked  Baron  Kato,  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister,  whether  Japan  would  aid  England 
The  Cabinet  Council  was  at  once  summoned,  and 
the  next  day  (Aug.  4,  1914)  the  Ambassador 
was  told  that  Japan  would  not  evade  her  re- 
sponsibilities Three  days  later  the  British 
Ambassador  told  Baron  Kato  that  the  situa- 
tion had  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  le- 
quire  Japan's  immediate  entrance  The  same 
day  Premier  Okuma  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Genro,  "the  elder  statesmen,"  and  at  this  con- 
ference, it  was  said,  Japan's  policy  was  "defi- 
nitely formulated"  (Ka\\akami,  Japan  in  'World 
Politics,  p.  230,  New  York,  1917).  But  on 
August  12  Marquis  Okuma  still  talked  of  Ja- 
pan's desire  for  peace  and  of  the  possibility  of 
its  being  gratified.  Japan  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  Germany  on  August  15,  demanding  the  re- 
cession of  Shantung,  the  dismantling  of  the 
Tsmg  Tau  forts,  and  the  departure  of  German 
warships  from  Chinese  wateis.  A  favorable  an- 
swer to  this  ultimatum  might  have  served  to 
keep  Japan  out  of  the  War,  and  in  view  of  this 
possibility  the  phrase  "in  accordance  with  her 
obligations  under  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty," 
which  was  used  in  the  ultimatum,  seems  rather 
misleading.  Germany  rejected  the  demands,  and 
war  was  declared.  But  Montenegro  was  brought 
in  automatically  by  the  attack  on  Serbia;  the 
Russian  threat  against  Austria  determined 
Germany's  position;  the  implication  of  Russia 
made  France's  course  inevitable,  so  binding 
were  the  European  alliances  considered  On 
the  other  hand,  Great  Britain's  entanglement 
only  required  an  ultimatum  by  Japan  to  Gei- 
innny,  and  Japan  entered  the  \\  ar  thiee  weeks 
late  The  delay  had  far-flung  consequences, 
such  as  "the  bombardment  of  Madras,  the  sink- 
ing of  a  new  Blue  Funnel  liner  with  £1,000,000 
worth  of  rubber  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  an- 
nihilation of  Sir  Reginald  Craddock's  squadion, 
with  its  gallant  crews,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Falkland  Islands"  The  Japanese  Parliament 
was  summoned  in  special  session  Sept  .3-0, 
1914,  to  give  its  formal  authorization  for  the 
expenses  already  incurred  for  the  Tsmg  Tau 
expedition  and  to  sign  a  blank  check  for  addi- 
tional outlays 

Turkey.  The  next  power  to  come  in  was 
Turkey.  There  was  no  hope  that  the  Young 
Turks  would  support  the  Entente,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  seemed  a  chanco  that  wai 
could  be  avoided  with  a  power  which  had  al- 
ways considered  one  of  its  interests  to  be  the 
maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  England 
made  promises  If  Turkey  would  remain  neutral, 
the  status  of  Egypt  would  not  be  alteied;  the 
Entente  would  protect  Tuikish  independence 
the  Capitulations  would  be  abolished;  and 
George  V  expressed  lo  the  Sultan  his  personal 
regret  that  Great  Britain  had  commandeered 
(August  3)  two  battleships  which  were  being 
built  in  England  for  Turkey  But  on  August 
1  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  Germany  and 
Turkey  The  latter  was  Guaranteed  territorial 
integrity  against  Russia  Mobili/ation  pro- 
ceeded, and  on  October  28  Turkey  began  naval 
operations.  Three  days  later  Russia  declared 
war.  Great  Britain  annexed  Cyprus,  and  on 
December  17  she  proclaimed  a  protectorate  o\er 
Egypt  But  the  political  effects  of  Tuikish 
hostilities  were  much  greater  than  these.  The 
full  participation  of  India  was  assured.  Mes- 
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opotamia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia  became 
side  shows  for  the  mam  tent  on  the  European 
front.  In  respect  of  Entente  war  aims,  the 
entrance  of  Turkey  was  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance. Russia  saw  the  possibility  of  realizing 
her  ambitions  As  early  as  November,  1914, 
she  was  informed  that  she  might  have  the 
Straits.  On  Mar  4,  1915,  Sazonoff  demanded 
Constantinople,  the  western  coast  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles; 
part  of  Thrace;  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  be- 
tween the  Bosporus  and  the  river  Sakaria;  and 
islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  France  and 
Great  Britain  agreed  in  general,  if  their  own 
claims  were  satisfied;  and  thus  there  began  a 
long  series  of  demands  and  counterdemands 
for  compensations  and  satisfactions,  which  were 
embodied  in  the  Secret  Treaties.  These  agree- 
ments were  of  a  piece  with  the  Realpohtik 
against  which  the  Entente  professed  to  be  fight- 
ing; the  secret  ambitions  were  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  the  war  aims  which  were  publicly  pro- 
fessed. They  were,  moreover,  ambitions  which 
had  extremely  bad  effects  in  the  Balkans.  In 
the  eyes  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania, 
Turkey  might  really  stand  for  Balkan  inde- 
pendence. The  Entente  piotection  of  "small  na- 
tions" apparently  was  applicable  only  to  Bel- 
gium The  little  states  of  the  Balkans  were  to 
be  devoured  by  Russia. 

Italy.  The  resources  of  the  Entente  were 
greatly  increased  six  months  later  when  Italy 
entered  the  War.  She  had  declared  her  neu- 
trality on  Aug.  1,  1914,  on  the  ground  that 
intervention  was  not  demanded  by  the  terms 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Vienna,  pressed  by 
Berlin,  had  consented  to  cede  the  Trentino  and 
the  west  bank  of  the  Isonzo.  Concessions  had 
also  been  promised  in  Trieste  and  Albania. 
But  these  were  not  sufficient.  There  was  much 
Italian  sympathy  for  Belgium  and  Serbia. 
Sonnino  saw  that  he  could  make  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  Entente  bid  against  each  other. 
Prince  von  Btilow  was  called  from  retirement 
and  was  sent  to  the  scene  of  his  former  diplo- 
macy to  lend  Ins  efforts  to  keeping  Italy  neutral. 
Burian  succeeded  Berchtold  as  Austnan  Foreign 
Minister,  and  the  concessions  were  slightly  in- 
creased. But  Sonnino  feared  both  a  Teutonic 
and  Jugoslav  dominance  in  the  Adriatic;  one 
of  these  results  Hecimul  inevitable  whether  the 
Entente  lost  or  won,  and  if  the  War  ended  in 
a  draw,  the  veteran  Italian  statesman  believed 
that  more  could  be  expected  fiom  the  Entente, 
whose  statesmen  were  continually  increasing 
their  demands.  France  and  Russia  considered 
the  Italian  claims  exorbitant  The  latter 
particularly  objected  to  the  sacrifice  of  Serbian 
designs  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
But  the  diplomacy  which  looked  to  the  reset- 
tlement of  Europe  was  so  universally  selfish  that 
the  Powers  could  hardly  object,  when  their  own 
interests  were  not  involved,  to  selfishness  in 
each  other.  The  situation  on  the  western  front, 
moreover,  operated  in  favor  of  Italy.  The  Al- 
lies were  repulsed  at  Neuve  Chapelle  and 
Ypres;  the  shortage  of  high  explosives  was  be- 
coming known.  Consequently  the  Entente  and 
Italy  on  Apr.  26,  1915,  signed  the  Treaty  of 
London.  It  promised  Italy,  in  addition  to  the 
Austrian  sacrifices,  the  southern  Tirol  to  the 
Brenner  Pass,  Gorizia,  Trieste,  Istria,  and 
northern  Dalmatia. 

Ribot  is  said  to  have  remarked  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  Italian  representatives:  "We 


are  lucky  that  they  didn't  take  our  clothes  away 
from  us."  In  return  for  the  high  price  paid 
bv  the  Entente,  Italy  promised  to  begin  hos- 
tilities within  a  month  and  to  prosecute  them 
with  all  her  resources.  She  pledged  herself  also 
to  sign  the  Declaration  of  London  of  Sept.  5, 
1914,  by  which  the  Allies  piomised  that  they 
would  not  make  peace  separately.  Adhesion 
was  not  given  until  Nov.  30,  1915,  although  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  denounced  on  May  3  and 
war  was  declared  on  Austria  on  May  23. 
Italy  was  technically  at  peace  with  Germany 
until  Aug.  27,  1916.  The  terms  of  her  entrance, 
furthermore,  pledged  the  Allies  to  support  Italy 
in  preventing  the  Pope  from  acting  to  bring 
about  peace  or  to  settle  any  questions  arising 
from  the  war.  The  only  excuse  for  the  treaty 
was  "the  familiar  plea  of  necessity,"  according 
to  Professor  Gooch  "Though  it  increased  the 
material  strength  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  it 
diminished  its  moral  authority;  and  Serbia 
learned  within  a  week  of  the  pact  which  had 
disposed  of  Jugo-Slav  territory  behind  her 
back."  "The  French  and  oui  selves  were  fight- 
ing for  our  lives  on  the  western  front,"  Mr 
Asquith  said  in  apology,  "and  the  treaty  rep- 
resented the  terms  on  which  Italy  was  prepared 
to  join  forces." 

Bulgaria.  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania 
now  began  to  be  drawn  into  the  conflict.  Im- 
mediately after  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  Veni- 
zelos  promised  that  if  the  Entente  would  guar- 
antee Greece  against  a  Bulgarian  attack,  he 
would  assist  them  in  the  event  of  Turkey's  join- 
ing the  Cential  Powers  King  Constantme  on 
the  other  hand  announced  that  he  would  not 
attack  Germany's  allies  before  they  attacked 
him.  In  December,  1914,  the  Entente  offered 
South  Albania,  with  the  exception  of  Valona, 
and  in  January,  1915,  Smyrna,  in  return  for 
Greek  intervention.  Vemrelos  urged  that  an 
army  corps  be  sent  to  Gallipoh;  Constantino 
seemed  to  be  willing.  But  he  changed  his  mind 
on  the  advice  of  his  General  Staff,  another  ex- 
ample of  the  supremacy  of  military  authorities 
over  the  politicians,  and  Vcnizelos  resigned. 

Meanwhile  the  Allies  had  been  negotiating 
unsuccessfully  for  Bulgaria.  Noel  Buxton,  an 
authority  on  the  Balkans,  told  Sir  Edward 
Grey  early  in  August,  1914,  that  armed  neu- 
trality might  be  secured  fiom  Bulgaria  by  a 
revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  and  a  loan. 
Sazonoff  urged  that  Bulgaria  be  given  territory 
in  Macedonia,  for  her  position  was  important. 
The  Central  Powers  would  get  full  benefit  from 
the  Turkish  Alliance  only  if  they  were  joined 
by  Bulgaria.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  Entente 
succeeded  in  luring  Ferdinand,  communication 
with  Russia  from  the  Mediterianean  would  be 
secured,  and  Turkey  would  be  cut  off.  In  11)15, 
when  Russia  suffered  severe  defeats  in  Polnud 
and  Galicia  and  the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles 
proved  unsuccessful,  the  Entente  saw  that  they 
must  offer  Bulgaria  real  compensations  On 
August  23,  under  pressure  from  the  Entente, 
the  Serbian  Skuptshina  consented  to  territorial 
"sacrifices  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of 
the  vital  interests  of  her  people";  but  it  was 
too  late.  Serbia,  indeed,  wished  to  attack  Bul- 
garia; but  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Entente, 
would  absolve  Greece  from  her  treaty  obliga- 
tion to  go  to  the  support  of  Serbia  if  the  latter 
were  attacked  by  Bulgaria.  Ferdinand  had  by 
now  decided  that  the  Central  Powers  would  win, 
and  he  wished  to  be  one  of  the  victors.  In 
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September  a  military  convention  was  signed. 
Germany  and  Austria  promised  to  send  12  divi- 
sions against  Serbia.  Belgrade  was  entered  on 
October  9,  and  two  days  later  the  Bulgarians 
crossed  the  frontier.  Venizelos,  in  office  again, 
promptly  asked  Great  Britain  to  send  150,000 
men  and  proposed  that  Greece  fulfill  her  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty  with  Serbia.  Even 
though  Great  Britain  offered  Cyprus  for  Greek 
intervention,  Constantino  determined  to  main- 
tain neutrality  and  dismissed  Venizelos.  Ser- 
bia regretted  that  she  had  not  been  permitted 
to  attack  two  months  before;  she  was  in  a 
desperate  position  and  without  the  support  of 
Greece.  Allied  diplomacy  in  the  Balkans  had 
certainly  failed;  Sir  Edward  Carson  resigned 
from  the  British  cabinet  in  protest,  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  may  have  been  correct  but  was 
hardly  reassuring  when  he  said  in  a  speech  on 
October  14  that  diplomacy  could  succeed  only 
if  supported  by  striking  military  successes. 

Rumania.  A  year  later  Rumania,  the  fifth 
Balkan  state  to  forsake  neutrality,  added  her 
forces  to  those  of  the  Allies  after  two  years' 
flirtation.  Rumania  was  bound  to  the  Central 
Powers  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1883,  but  when 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Austrian  Emperor  promised 
to  assist  in  obtaining  Bessarabia  for  Rumania 
if  she  would  join,  King  Carol  discovered  that 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  fulfill  his  pledges. 
In  September,  1914,  Kumania  signed  treaties 
with  Russia  and  Italy  and  piomised  benevolent 
neutrality.  In  Januaiy,  1915,  a  British  loan 
was  negotiated;  in  February  the  Italian  agree- 
ment was  renewed.  When  Italy  left  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  May,  1915,  Rumania  announced  her 
territorial  demands,  but  they  were  too  high.  A 
year  later  Brusiloif's  smashing  blow  on  Austria 
led  Germany  to  press  foi  concessions  to  Ru- 
mania as  the  pi  ice  of  her  continued  neutrality, 
but  Burian  refused  to  yield  Again  the  Western 
Front  forced  the  Allies  to  engage  in  the  Balkan 
auction.  On  August  18,  a  secret  treaty  gave 
Rumania  the  Banat,  Transyhauia,  and  the 
Bnkovina  to  the  Pruth — one  of  the  most  in- 
defensible ethnical  anangernents  of  the  war. 
Rumania  declared  war  on  August  28,  but  the 
time  was  unfortunately  chosen  Military  se- 
crets h«id  been  betrayed;  Rumania  disregarded 
Entente  advice  in  attacking  Transylvania  in- 
stead of  Bulgaria,  although  from  her  own  stand- 
point there  was  some  justification  for  this 
policy;  the  Entente  unclei estimated  the  forces 
that  Germany  could  spare;  Russian  support  was 
meagre  and  ineffective.  Rumania  was  crushed. 

The  United  States.  Immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  War,  the  use  of  sea  power  by 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  raised  controversies 
with  neutrals,  particularly  the  United  States. 
German  commerce  was  practically  driven  from 
the  seas,  and  the  United  States  began  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  international  law  relating  to 
British  restrictions  on  American  commerce  with 
Germany,  and  the  ever-increasing  American 
trade  in  munitions,  practically  all  of  which 
went  to  the  Allies.  The  United  States'  pro- 
fessed willingness  to  sell  to  Germany  was  only 
a  gesture,  since  the  British  navy  determined 
the  identity  of  the  purchasers.  A  war  zone 
was  declared  by  Great  Britain  on  Oct  13,  1914, 
when  an  Admiralty  announcement  said  that  His 
Majesty's  government  had  authori/ed  a  mine- 
laying  policy  in  certain  areas  and  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  ships  to  cross  these  limits. 
Three  weeks  later  notice  was  given  that  "the 


whole  of  the  North  Sea  must  be  considered  a 
military  area."  Ships  were  warned  that  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  gravest  danger  from 
mines  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  lay " 
Against  this  action  the  United  States  entered 
no  protest,  but  England's  command  of  the  seas 
enabled  her  to  afford  pilots  to  American  ships 
and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of 
disaster  so  far  as  the  mines  laid  by  her  were 
concerned.  The  German  "war  zone"  decree 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  controversy 
with  the  United  States  was  of  a  more  sinister 
character. 

Submarine  Warfare. — Late  in  1914  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  said  that  the  submarine  would  be 
used  to  sink  merchant  vessels  in  British  waters, 
but  the  rules  of  international  law  enumerating 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  prizes  might  be 
destroyed,  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew  al- 
w"ays  being  a  sine  quit  non,  were  so  definite,  and 
the  considerations  of  humanity  so  potent,  that 
such  a  method  of  warfaie  heemed  highly  im- 
probable On  Feb  4,  1015,  Germany  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  "the  waters  surrounding 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  whole 
English  Channel,"  to  be  a  "war  zone,"  and 
threatening  the  destruction  of  "every  enemy 
merchant  ship  in  the  said  war  zone  .  .  .  with- 
out its  being  always  possible  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger" to  passengers  and  crews.  Neutral  ships 
were  also  given  a  warning.  This  proclamation 
was  justified  as  a  retaliatory  measure  for 
Great  Britain's  interferences  with  German  trade. 
Later  (March,  1916)  the  ground  of  defense 
was  shifted,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  use 
of  the  submarine  against  merchant  vessels  could 
not  be  illegal,  because,  the  weapon  being  a  new 
one,  there  were  no  rules  on  the  subject  Against 
this  announcement  the  United  States,  with  other 
neutrals,  protested  vigorously.  There  was  sent 
to  Germany  the  celebrated  "strict  accounta- 
bility" note  of  Feb.  10,  1915.  Then  followed 
a  discussion  of  points  of  international  law 
Germany  threw  out  the  hint  that  if  the  Allies 
could  be  persuaded  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration 
of  London,  she  might  withdraw  her  submaiine 
and  war  zone  order,  and  it  is  likely  that  at 
any  time  during  the  War  she  would  have  been 
willing  to  make  this  concession  if  permitted  to 
import  foodstuffs  and  if  the  trade  in  munitions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  had 
ceased.  Accordingly  Secretary  of  State  Bryan 
sent  on  February  20  to  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many identical  communications,  asking  for 
mutual  concessions  so  that  an  intei  national 
modus  operandi  might  be  achieved  which  \umld 
not  be  fraught  with  such  menaces  to  neutrals. 
No  agreement  proved  possible. 

The  Lusitama. — American  rights  were  first 
infringed  by  Germany  on  Mar.  28,  1915,  when 
the  British  steamer  Valdha»  was  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine,  and  an  American  citizen 
was  dfowned.  On  May  1  the  American  vessel 
(iulflight  was  torpedoed  by  a  submarine,  and 
three  American  citizens  met  their  death  Fi- 
nally, on  May  7,  the  Lvsitania  was  sunk  with- 
out warning,  and  more  than  100  Amciicun  citi- 
zens lost  their  lives  Before  a  protest  could  be 
made,  two  communications  \\ere  received  fiom 
Germany.  The  first  expiessed  "deepest  sym- 
pathy at  the  loss  of  lives  on  board  the  7>i/si- 
iania"  but  maintained  that  the  responsibility 
rested  with  the  British  government,  whirli, 
through  its  plan  of  starving  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Germany,  had  forced  Germany  to  resort 
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to  retaliatory  measures.  The  practice  of  arm- 
ing British  vessels  made  it  impossible  to  treat 
them  as  merchant  ships;  and  Germany  regretted 
that  Americans  felt  "more  inclined  to  trust  to 
English  promises  than  to  pay  attention  to 
warnings  from  the  German  side."  In  the  sec- 
ond communication  Germany  explained  that  in- 
structions had  been  issued  to  avoid  attacks  on 
neutial  ships,  arid  that  in  the  event  of  an  un- 
fortunate accident  regret  would  be  expressed 
and  damages  afforded.  On  May  13  the  United 
States  sent  Germany  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  notes.  The  legal  questions  were  argued;  the 
German  excuses  were  answered,  and  the  United 
States  promised  that  it  would  not  "oinit  any 
word  or  act  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its 
sacied  duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  and  of  safeguard- 
ing their  free  exercise  and  enjoyment."  Wheth- 
er the  Lusttania  was  armed,  the  principles  of 
humanity  involved,  and  the  justification  of  the 
submarine  warfare  as  a  reprisal  for  England's 
extensions  of  international  law  were  argued. 
Against  the  English  orders  in  council  to  ex- 
tend contraband  lists  and  to  intercept  shipments 
destined  for  neutrals  because  of  a  possible  ulti- 
mate German  destination,  the  United  States  was 
protesting  at  the  same  time  that  it  carried  on 
the  submarine  controversy  with  Germany  As 
Ambassador  Page's  letters  and  Count  Bern- 
stoifTs  despatches  showed,  President  Wilson 
would  have  made  these  protests  stronger  if  the 
German  infractions  of  international  law,  caus- 
ing loss  of  life,  had  not  always  kept  American 
public  opinion  from  being  singly  concerned  with 
inteifeiences  with  trade. 

While  the  Lumtama  case  was  being  argued, 
the  American  steamer  Nebraskan  was  torpedoed 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland;  several  Americans  on 
the  British  steamer  Aimeman  lost  their  lives 
on  June  28;  two  Americans  were  killed  when 
the  Arabic,  bound  for  New  York  and  hence  car- 
rying no  contraband,  was  torpedoed  without 
warning  on  August  19.  Finally,  on  September 
1,  Ambassador  Bemstor/T  gave  this  pledge- 
"Lineis  will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines 
without  warning  and  without  safety  of  the  lives 
of  noricombataiits,  provided  that  the  liners  do 
not  try  to  escape  or  ofler  resistance." 

Trade  in  Munitions. — The  detente  resulting 
from  this  was  used  for  a  discussion  of  the  trade 
in  munitions,  which  had  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions. Germany's  record  in  the  past  as  an  ex- 
porter of  munitions  and  her  controversy  over 
submarines  made  it  inadvisable  for  her  to  pro- 
test; so  in  thine  the  Austro-Hunganan  govein- 
ment  sent  the  United  States  a  strong  note 
against  the  continued  trade  in  munitions.  Sec- 
retary Lansing  answered  on  August  12  with  an 
able  argument  covering  all  phases  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  by  this  time  the  American  attitude  was 
being  influenced  by  considerations  other  than 
international  law.  Impeccable  legality  wafc  sup- 
ported by  sympathy  with  the  Allies.  The  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  the  Lusitania  and  other 
sinkings,  the  alleged  atrocities,  and  Germany's 
evasive  answers  to  Wilson's  submarine  notes, 
all  helped  to  determine  the  American  position. 

Austria-Hungary  now  entered  the  submarine 
controversy.  The  Italian  liner  Ancona,  bound 
from  Naples  to  New  York,  was  torpedoed  in  the 
Mediterranean  without  warning,  and  American 
lives  were  lost.  After  several  interchanges,  Ger- 
many's ally  accepted  the  principle  that  "hostile 
private  ships,  insofar  as  they  do  not  flee  or  offer 


resistance,  may  not  be  destroyed  without  the 
persons  on  board  having  been  placed  in  safety." 
But  satisfaction  with  the  theoretical  agreement 
was  short-lived.  Three  other  passenger  steam- 
ers were  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Count 
Bernstorff,  on  Jan.  7,  1916,  came  to  the  fore 
with  renewed  pledges.  Ships  would  be  de- 
stroyed "only  after  passengers  and  crew  have 
been  accorded  safety."  Now  the  controversy 
shifted  again,  this  time  to  the  question  of 
armed  merchantmen.  In  the  early  part  of 
1910,  Italian  and  British  ships  were  armed  on 
account  of  the  ruthless  submarine  warfaie 
which  was  being  waged  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  Jan.  18,  1916,  Secretary  Lansing  proposed 
that  the  practice  of  arming  vessels  be  abolished. 
His  object  was  to  have  such  vessels  considered 
as  auxiliary  craft,  to  keep  Americans  off  them, 
and  to  have  a  clearer  case  against  Germany  if 
submarines  sank  unarmed  vessels  and  caused 
loss  of  lives.  This  proposal  was  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  Entente  Allies,  who  insisted  that 
arming  ships  was  justified  by  international  law 
Figures  announced  later  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty showed  that  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
all  armed  vessels  escaped  destruction  by  sub- 
marines, while  of  the  unarmed  only  24  per  cent 
escaped  when  attacked.  Germany  took  advan- 
tage of  the  proposals  made  by  Lansing  and  an- 
nounced that  after  March  1  all  armed  merchant- 
men would  be  sunk  without  warning  The  dip- 
lomatic position  of  the  United  States  had  been 
weakened,  and  discussion  of  the  matter  began 
in  Congress,  where  a  resolution  was  introduced 
warning  Americans  to  keep  off  armed  merchant 
ships  of  belligerent  nationality.  The  Admin- 
istration interfered,  and  the  resolution  was 
tabled.  But  another  element  had  been  intro- 
duced into  .the  submarine  controversy. 

Sinkings  continued  throughout  1016  An 
outstanding  outrage  was  the  case  of  the  Chan- 
nel steamer  Sussev,  an  unarmed  passenger  boat, 
which  was  sunk  without  warning  on  March  24 
After  six  weeks  of  talk,  Germany  declared  that 
the  submarine  commander  had  made  a  mistake; 
his  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  vessel  had 
been  too  hurried,  and  it  followed  therefore  that 
"the  assurance  given  to  the  American  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  which  passenger  ves- 
sels were  not  to  be  attacked  without  warning 
has  not  been  adhered  to  in  the  present  case  " 
Sinkings  in  the  next  few  months  did  not 
specifically  involve  American  rights.  On  No- 
vember 6,  the  Arabia  was  torpedoed  in  the 
Mediterranean  without  warning;  all  the  450 
passengers  were  saved.  Six  Americans  had  been 
killed  on  October  30.  The  two  cases  were 
coupled  in  Wilson's  protests  to  Germany.  The 
British  admiralty  announced  that  from  May  5, 
the  date  of  Germany's  Sussex  pledge,  to  October 
28,  22  British  merchant  ships  had  been  tor- 
pedoed without  warning,  and  131  noncombatants 
had  lost  their  lives. 

In  spite  of  these  cases,  there  was  a  feeling 
that  Germany  was  standing  by  her  pledges,  bar- 
ring unfortunate  accidents  or  enthusiastic  com- 
manders' exceeding  their  instructions.  There 
was  a  public  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
peace  (December,  1916),  but  on  Jan.  31,  1917, 
came  the  thunderbolt  of  Germany's  decree  of 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  The  "illegal 
measures"  of  Germany's  enemies  were  to  be  met 
by  "forcibly  preventing  after  Feb.  1,  1917,  in  a 
zone  around  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  all  navigation, 
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that  of  neutrals  included,  from  and  to  England, 
and  from  and  to  France,  etc.  All  ships  met 
within  that  zone  will  be  sunk." 

"Overt  Acts." — President  Wilson  announced 
his  policy  on  February  3  in  an  address  to  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  in  joint  session.  He 
quoted  the  solemn  warning  of  his  Sussex  note, 
that  unless  Germany  immediately  abandoned 
her  use  of  submarines  contrary  to  international 
law  and  "the  universally  recognized  dictates  of 
humanity,"  the  United  States  would  sever  dip- 
lomatic relations,  and  the  German  pledge  in 
reply,  that  vessels  would  not  be  sunk  in  the  war 
zone  "without  warning  and  without  saving  hu- 
man lives,  unless  these  ships  attempt  to  escape 
or  offer  resistance."  Ambassador  Bcrnstorff 
had  therefore  been  given  his  passports;  Ambas- 
sador Gerard  had  been  recalled.  Only  "actual 
overt  acts"  would  make  Wilson  believe  that  the 
German  government  would  go  through  with  its 
plan,  but  if  "American  ships  and  American 
lives  should  in  fact  be  sacrificed  by  their  naval 
commanders  in  heedless  contravention  of  the 
just  and  reasonable  understandings  of  intei na- 
tional law  and  the  obvious  dictates  of  human- 
ity, 1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  coming  again  be- 
fore the  Congress  to  auk  that  authority  be 
given  me  to  use  any  means  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  our  seamen  and  our 
people  in  the  prosecution  of  their  peaceful  and 
legitimate  enands  on  the  high  seas" 

Armed  Neutrality — President  Wilson  did  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  "overt  acts."  Two  Amer- 
ican vessels  were  sunk,  and  an  attack  on  the 
French  steamer  Athos  caused  the  death  of  an 
American  missionary.  More  serious  was  the 
virtual  embargo  on  the  mails  and  shipments  of 
various  sorts  to  Europe  With  no  protective 
measures  decided  on  by  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion, American  vessels  were  fearful  of  braving 
the  submarine  menace.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  it  seemed  clear  that  the  threat  of  Wil- 
son's address  to  Congress  in  breaking  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  would  have  no  effect,  and  so 
on  February  26  he  again  addressed  Congress, 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  authority  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  Tie  desired  "armed  neu- 
trality, which  we  shall  know  how  to  maintain 
and  for  winch  there  is  abundant  American  pre- 
cedent." He  was  not  "contemplating  war  or 
any  steps  that  need  lead  to  it "  He  asked  for 
authority  "to  supply  our  merchant  ships  with 
defensive  arms."  A  measure  was  immediately 
prepared  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  carry  out 
Piesident  Wilson's  policy  of  armed  neutrality. 
The  resolution  passed  the  House  on  March  1  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  but  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  failed  to  limit  debate  permitted  a 
"gioup  of  willful  men,"  in  the  Wilson  phrase,  to 
filibuster  and  prevent  action  before  the  time  set 
for  the  Congress  to  come  to  an  end  On  March 
9  Wilson  issued  a  proclamation  calling  Congress 
in  special  session  for  April  16;  the  reason  as- 
signed was  the  necessity  for  a  great  variety  of 
emergency  legislation,  but  preparations  for 
armed  neutrality  went  on  without  legislative 
authorization.  An  old  statute  was  relied  on, 
and  on  March  12  it  was  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  determined  "to  place  upon 
all  American  merchant  vessels  sailing  through 
the  barred  areas  an  armed  guard."  Mean- 
while Germany  continued  to  commit  "overt 
acts."  The  Laconia  was  sunk  on  February  25, 


and  two  American  lives  were  lost.  On  March 
12  the  American  steamship  Algonquin  was  sunk, 
and  14  American  members  of  the  crew  had  to 
spend  26  hours  in  open  boats.  On  March  19 
the  sinking  of  three  American  ships  was  an- 
nounced. There  were  others  also.  These  sink- 
ings showed  that  armed  neutrality  was  inade- 
quate. On  March  21  the  President  summoned 
Congress  for  special  session  on  April  2,  "to  re- 
ceive a  communication  by  the  Executive  on 
grave  questions  of  national  policy  which  should 
be  immediately  taken  under  consideration;" 
steps  were  at  once  taken  to  mobilize  the  coun- 
try for  the  prosecution  of  a  war.  It  was  prac- 
tically a  foregone  conclusion  that  President 
Wilson  intended  to  ask  Cougrcss  to  declare  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war.  The  pretense  of 
armed  neutrality  was  anomalous  and  inadequate 

Entry  into  the  War. — Four  days  after  the 
President's  address,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
passed  the  joint  resolution  formally  recogniz- 
ing the  state  of  war  which  had  been  forced  on 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  fifth  formal 
declaration  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  power.  "We 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve,"  said  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  addiess.  "We  desire  no  conquest,  no 
dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities  for  our- 
selves, no  material  compensation  for  the  sacri- 
fices we  shall  freely  make  "  The  United  States, 
at  least,  was  not 'brought  into  the  conflict  by 
secret  treaties 

Other  Neutral  States.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  Februaiy  3,  President  Wilson  took 
it  for  granted  "that  all  other  neutral  govern- 
ments will  take  the  same  course"  of  breaking 
off  diplomatic  relations  This  was  not  the  case 
with  European  states,  but  the  Latin  American 
countries  did  follow  the  lead  of  the  United 
States.  Cuba  and  Panama  joined  the  United 
States  on  April  7  and  8.  Brazil  broke  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  on  April  11  and  declared  war 
on  October  26.  Intercourse  \\ith  Germany  \tas 
also  severed  by  Bolivia  (April  13),  Guatemala 
(April  27),  Honduras  (May  17),  Niraiagua 
(May  19),  Haiti  (June  15),  Costa  Kica  (Sep- 
tember 23),  Peru  (October  6),  Uruguay  (Octo- 
ber 7),  and  Ecuador  (December  9)  The  Ar- 
gentine, Chile,  and  Venezuela  remained  more  or 
less  neutral.  Liberia  declared  war  on  August  7 
and  China  on  August  14  Siam  entcied  the 
conflict  on  July  22.  Others  which  came  in  in 
1918  were:  Costa  Rica  (May  28),  Guatemala 
(April  22),  Haiti  (July  15),  Honduras  (July 
19),  and  Nicaragua  (May  24) 

Greece  also  came  in,  but  because  of  Allied 
pressure  ratlier  than  on  account  of  the  sub- 
marine warfare  Venizelos  had  been  dismissed 
in  October,  1915,  and  from  then  until  May, 
1916,  Constantino,  strongly  pro-German  in  his 
sympathies,  tried  to  be  a  monarch  who  governed 
as  well  as  reigned.  Tie  desired  premiers  of  his 
way  of  thinking  and  called  to  the  office  Zaimis 
and  then  Skoloudi«i.  In  May,  with  the  consent 
of  Constantine,  the  Greek  commanders  allowed 
the  Bulgarian  troops  to  occupy  Fort  Kupel,  the 
key  to  the  Struma  Valley  In  August,  Sere^ 
and  Kavalla  were  also  surrendered  to  the  Bul- 
garians and  the  Greek  troops  weic  interned  in 
Germany.  Venizelos  intervened  He  estab- 
lished at  Saloniki  a  provisional  government 
winch  was  recognized  by  the  Allies,  and  he  de- 
clared war  on  Bulgaria  The  authority  of  the 
King  was  repudiated  by  Crete,  Samoa,  and  other 
islands,  but  the  mainland  remained  under  his 
control.  Both  Italy  and  Russia  were  reluctant 
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to  have  the  Allies  intervene  drastically. 
Italy  feared  the  rivalry  of  a  Greece  made  strong 
under  Venizelos,  and  Russia,  on  dynastic 
giounds,  objected  to  the  deposition  of  Con- 
stuntine.  In  June,  1017,  after  the  Russian 
revolution,  the  Entente  at  last  intervened.  Con- 
stantino was  removed  and  sent  to  Switzerland. 
Venizelos  returned  to  Athens,  and  on  June  30 
Greece  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

The  Secret  Treaties.  In  order  to  get  Italy 
and  Rumania  into  the  War  and  to  arrange  for 
a  division  of  the  spoils  in  the  event  of  victory, 
the  Entente  entered  into  a  series  of  secret 
treaties  which  were  hardly  consistent  with  their 
publicly  professed  war  aims.  Some  of  these 
treaties  have  already  been  referred  to  in  dis- 
cussing the  negotiations  which  the  Allies  car- 
ried on  in  order  to  oppose  to  Germany  a  united 
diplomatic  front.  The  secret  agreements  were 
so  important,  during  the  War  and  particularly 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  that  they  should  be 
enumerated  hero.  Most  of  them  saw  the  light 
after  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  In  publishing 
the  documents  which  were  found  in  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Office,  Trotsky  said  that  "secret 
diplomacy  is  a  necessary  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  a  propertied  minority,  which  is  compelled  to 
deceive  the  majority  in  order  to  make  the  lat- 
ter obey  its  interests  "  He  declared  that  "the 
Russian  people,  'as  well  as  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  whole  world,  must  know  the 
documentary  truth  about  those  plots  which  were 
hatched  in  secret  by  financiers  and  indus- 
trialists, together  with  their  parliamentary  and 
diplomatic  agents." 

The  more  important  agreements  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Anglo-French  agreement  on  Togoland,  Sept.  13, 
1914,    and    Kamerun,    1910 

(2)  The    Anglo  French  Russian    agreement    of    Mar. 
20,  1915,  regarding  Constantinople,  the  Straits,  Persia, 
and     oil.     Britain     consented    to     the     annexation     by 
Russia  of  the  Straits  and  Constantinople  in  return  for 
a  similarly  benevolent  attitude  on  Russia's  part  toward 
the   political   aspiiations   of   Britain   in   other   parts 

(3)  The    pledge    to    Italy    (the    Treaty    of    London, 
Apr     26,    1915)    regarding    the    territories    she    should 
receive      the    Trentino,     the    Southern    Tirol,     Trieste, 
Gorizia  and   Gradisca,   Istria,   Dalmatia,   islands  off  the 
Dalmatian    coast,     northern    Dalmatia,     12    inlands    off 
the   (Oast   of   Asia   Minor,   a   shure   m   the   partition   of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  an  addition  to  her  colonial  territory  in 
Africa,  and  a  share  in  the  war  indemnity      The  treaty 
contemplated  cutting  Austria  Hungary  off  from  the  sea. 

(4)  The  Russo-Fiench  agreement  of  Apr.  26,   1916, 
regarding   the  partition   of  Asiatic   Turkey,    Britain  to 
obtain    southern    Mesopotamia,    with    Bagdad    and    two 
ports    in    Syria,    Frame    to    obtain    Syria,    the    Adana 
vilayet,     and    western     Kurdibtan,     Russia    to    obtain 
Trobizond,     Ezerum,     Biths,     Van,     and     territory     in 
southern    Kurdistan 

(5) The  Sykes-Picot  (Anglo-French)  agreement  of 
Mav  9,  1916,  regarding  the  partition  of  Asiatic  Turkey 

(6)  The  Rumanian  treaty    (Aug    18,   1916)    regard 
ing   the   partition   of   Austria-Hungary      Rumania   was 
to   receive    Transylvania    up   to    the    river    Theiss,    the 
Bukovma   up  to  the  river  Pruth,   and    the  Banat 

(7)  The  ,  Franco-Russian     agreement    of    February- 
March,     1917,     regarding     Alsace-Lorraine,     the     Saar 
Basin,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,   and  Russia's  west- 
ern   frontier      France    recognized     "Russia's    complete 
liberty   in   establishing   her    western    frontiers  " 

(8)  The   pledges   to   Japan,    February— March,    1917, 
regarding  German  possessions   in   the   Far  East.     This 
treaty     was     imperfectly     known     before     the     Peace 
Conference. 

(9)  The  8t    Jean   de  Maurienne  Agreement,   April, 
1917,    regarding    Italy's    prospective    share    in    Asiatic 
Turkey      Italy  was  given  complete  possession  of  nearly 
the    entire    southern    half    of    Anatolia,    including    the 
cities  of  Adalia,   Konin,   and  Smyrna,    together  with  a 
"zone  of  influence"  northeast  of  Smyrna. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  reconcile 
these  seciet  treaties  with  the  public  war  aims 
of  the  Entente  Allies.  Certainly  the  agreements 


were  inconsistent  with  the  promise  that  the 
Turkish  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should 
have  "a  secure  sovereignty,"  and  with  the  more 
general  pledge  of  "free,  open-minded,  and  ab- 
solutely impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial 
claims,  based  on  a  strict  observance"  of  the 
principle  that  "the  interests  of  the  populations 
concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the 
equitable  claims  of  the  government  whose  title  is 
to  be  determined."  The  Russian  archives  were 
opened  just  about  the  time  that  Wilson  was  an- 
nouncing his  famous  Fourteen  Points.  Not  the 
least  curjous  feature  of  the  preparedness  which 
was  being  attempted  for  the  Peace  Conference 
was  Wilson's  apparent  ignorance  of  both  the 
fact  and  the  contents  of  these  secret  agree- 
ments. They  were  published  in  England  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  in  the  United  States 
in  the  New  York  Eiemng  Post,  which  said  that 
if  there  was  "one  man  who  has  profited  by  the 
publication  of  the  secret  documents  given  out 
by  the  Russians"  it  was  Woodrow  Wilson.  Ray 
Stannard  Baker's  volumes  on  Wilson  at  the 
Peace  Conference  make  it  clear  that  he  was  in- 
adequately informed,  and,  indeed,  Wilson  con- 
fessed as  much  in  Ins  conference  witli  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  when  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  under  discussion 
Had  he  known  in  advance  of  the  Conference  of 
the  existence  of  the  secret  agreements,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  would  have  been  some  cancella- 
tion of  them.  Allied  dependence  in  the  summer 
of  1918  on  the  United  States  for  money  and  men 
was  so  great  that  selfish  territorial  aspirations 
would  have  been  sacrificed.  The  safety  of  the 
state  would  have  been  a  more  pressing  consid- 
eration than  territorial  aggrandizement  in  the 
event  of  a  victory  at  that  moment  quite  un- 
certain. 

Peace  Feelers.  The  historian  of  the  future 
will  have  to  deal  minutely  with  the  question 
whether  the  War  in  Europe  could  have  been 
brought  to  an  end  sooner  than  Nov.  11,  1918. 
He  will  have  to  consider  whether  the  statesmen, 
for  refusing  to  agree  to  an  earlier  settlement, 
must  not  suffer  greater  condemnation  than  the 
generals  who  at  particular  moments  were  found 
wanting.  The  verdict  to  be  rendered  will  be 
influenced  by  the  hypnotic  effect  which  a  sweep- 
ing victory  has  on  those  who  witness  it  and 
which  it  will  always  have  on  the  historians 
who  discuss  it.  Consequently,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  German  historians  will  be  chiefly 
interested  in  the  problem  Indeed,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Reichstag  was  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  determine  whether  peace  was 
missed  at  the  time  of  Piesident  Wilson's  pro- 
posals in  the  autumn  of  1910  The  speeches  of 
statesmen  for  the  period  1910-18  and  the  pub- 
lished correspondence  cover  2,50  closely  printed 
pages  (G.  Tx>wes  Dickinson,  Documents  and 
Statements  Relating  to  Peace  Proposals  and 
War  Aims  [December,  1916-November,  1018}, 
New  York,  1919),  and  this  collection  does  not 
include  revelations  which  have  since  been  made 
in  various  quarters.  These  secret  discussions 
were  by  all  odds  the  most  important.  The  his- 
torian will  surely  say  that  the  public  pro- 
nouncements, apart  from  Wilson's  speeches  and 
a  half  dozen  flashes  from  other  Allied  voices, 
were  hasty,  insincere,  artificial,  and  forced 
Rarely  did  they  rise  to  the  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion which  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  great 
issues  involved,  and  which,  indeed,  were  due 
the  millions  risking  their  lives. 
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Wilson's  Attempts. — On  Aug  5,  1914,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  made  his  first  attempt  at  media- 
tion. He  sent  an  identical  message  to  Emperor 
William  of  Germany,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
of  Austria-Hungary,  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Rus- 
sia, King  George  of  Great  Britain,  and  Presi- 
dent Poincare*  of  France.  He  said:  "As  of- 
ficial head  of  one  of  the  powers  signatory  to 
The  Hague  Convention,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  priv- 
ilege and  my  duty,  under  Article  ITI  of  that 
Convention,  to  say  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  most 
earnest  friendship  that  I  should  welcome  an  op- 
poitunity  to  act  in  the  interest  of  European 
peace,  either  now  or  at  any  other  time  that 
m  ght  be  thought  more  suitable,  as  an  occa- 
sion to  serve  you  and  all  concerned  in  a  way 
that  would  afford  me  lasting  cause  for  gratitude 
and  happiness "  The  belligerents  made  only 
foirnal  acknowledgment  of  this  offer.  After  the 
Gorman  retreat  from  the  Ma  me,  President  Wil- 
son, on  unofficial  suggestions  by  Count  Bern- 
stoiff,  had  Ambassador  Gerard  sound  out  the 
Goiman  Chancellor,  who  replied  that  since  the 
\\ar  had  been  "forced"  on  Geimany,  the  Presi- 
dent should  first  appeal  to  the  Entente  Col- 
onel House  went  abroad  for  the  President  dur- 
ing the  winter  1914-15  and  on  his  return  re- 
poited  that  the  moment  for  peace  had  not  yet 
come.  On  June  2,  1915,  in  discussing  the 
Lumtanta1,  President  Wilson  told  Bernstorff  that 
if  Germany  would  give  up  the  use  of  subma- 
rines, ho  could  persuade  the  English  cabinet  to 
agree  to  abandon  the,  attempt  to  starve  Ger- 
many, and  he  "hoped  that  this  would  be  the 
beginning  of  peace  action  on  a  groat  scale  "  In 
January,  1910,  Colonel  House  again  went  to 
Europe  He  found  the  chief  opposition  to 
peace  in  Paris  and  a  certain  willingness  in  Ber- 
lin and  London  Many  discussions  were  held 
between  1'ernstorff  and  Colonel  House,  in  New 
York  City,  in  order  to  avoid  the  publicity 
winch  Wliite  House  conferences  would  have  en- 
tailed "House  told  me,"  Bernstorff  later  re- 
poited,  "that  WTilson  no  longer  had  the  power 
to  oblige  England  to  obey  the  practices  of  in- 
ternational law  [this  was  just  after  the  Sussex 
affair];  American  trade  was  so  intimately  tied 
up  \\ith  the  Entente  that  Wilson  could  not 
possibly  distuib  these  trade  relations  without 
exoking  a  terrific  storm  On  the  other  hand, 
ho  was  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  peace  without 
vietoiy,  and  he  intended  to  do  so  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  offered  itself.  But  seeing  that  such 
a  step  would  now  be  universally  called  pro- 
German  in  America,  he  could  only  do  it  when 
public  opinion  about  relations  with  Germany 
had  somewhat  calmed  down.  He  proposed  a 
pause  and  hoped  without  fail  to  be  able  to  make 
a  beginning  of  peace  mediation  toward  the  end 
of  the  summer"  Rumania  entered  the  War; 
the  Entente  became  more  certain  of  victory; 
nnd  intervention  was  deferred. 

Meanwhile,  Bethmann-Hollweg  had  been 
thinking  of  the  possibility  of  peace  discussions. 
Palo*ologue's  memoirs  record  evidences  of  ap- 
proaches, some  probably  unauthorized,  from  Ber- 
lin, Darmstadt,  and  Vienna.  Russia  also  had 
taken  soundings.  Jn  October,  1916,  the  Em- 
peror transmitted  through  Ambassador  Gerard 
a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  entertain  a  poace  offer,  but  the  approach- 
ing presidential  election  caused  a  delay.  Bern- 
Rtorff  endeavored  to  delay  the  German  overture 
until  Wilson  could  act,  but  on  Dec.  12,  1916, 
a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Bucharest,  Beth- 
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mann-Hollweg  issued  a  note  which  said  that  the 
resistance  of  the  Central  Powers  could  not  be 
broken  but  that  animated  "by  the  desire  to 
stem  the  flow  of  blood  and  to  bring  the  horrors 
of  war  to  an  end,  the  four  allied  Powers  propose 
to  enter  even  now  into  peace  negotiations " 
On  December  18  President  Wilson  issued  his 
famous  appeal  for  peace.  He  was  "somewhat 
embarrassed  to  offer  it  at  this  particular  time, 
because  it  may  now  seem  to  have  been  prompted 
by  the  recent  overtures  of  the  Central  Powers. 
It  is  in  fact  in  no  way  associated  with  them  in 
its  origin  '*  To  the  popular  mind  this  was  dif- 
ficult to  believe,  but  it  was  true.  As  Bern- 
storff later  told  the  Reichstag  investigating 
committee,  "the  peace  note  which  Wilson  des- 
patched on  December  18  had  been  composed  as 
far  back  as  the  middle  of  November  but  had 
been  thrust  by  Wilson  into  his  writing-table, 
because  another  wave  of  anti-German  feeling 
swept  through  the  country  on  account  of  the 
Belgian  deportations  Colonel  House  told  me 
that  the  peace  offer  which  was  already  drawn 
up  by  the  middle  of  November  v\as  not  sent 
off  by  Wilson  because  he  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  it  in  the  state  of  public  feeling."  On 
November  24  Bernstorff  had  telegraphed  •  "Wil- 
son has  commissioned  Colonel  House  to  tell  me 
in  the  strictest  confidence  that  he  would  under- 
take an  effort  for  peace  as  soon  as  possible,  pre- 
sumably between  now  and  the  New  Year.  But 
meanwhile  he  made  it  a  condition  that  we 
should  discuss  peace  as  little  as  possible,  and 
that  \\e  should  allow  no  new  submarine  contro- 
versies to  spring  up,  in  order  to  prevent  a  pre- 
mature refusal  by  our  enemies " 

Allied  Sentiment — All  the  Allies  vigorously 
denounced  the  German  offer  as  an  attempt  to 
divide  them.  The  general  feeling  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  British  note.  "To  enter,  on  the 
invitation  of  Germany  proclaiming  herself  vic- 
torious, without  any  knowledge  of  the  proposals 
she  has  to  make,  into  a  conference,  is  to  put  our 
heads  into  a  noose "  On  December  25,  while 
waiting  for  the  Allied  reply  to  her  pioposal, 
Germany  made  an  answer  to  President  Wilson's 
appeal  for  a  definition  of  war  aims  and  peace 
terms.  The  note  said  nothing  at  all  about 
terms;  it  proposed  instead  "an  immediate 
meeting  of  delegates  of  the  belligerent  states  at 
some  neutral  place."  When  the  German  reply 
was  received,  Bernstorff  "telegraphed  that 
Lansing  had  begged  him  at  any  rate  to  com- 
municate our  peace  terms  to  him  in  confidence." 
The  Allies,  however,  seized  the  opportunity 
which  President  Wilson's  appeal  offered  them. 
They  had  not  as  yet  drawn  up  any  coherent 
programme.  They  had  divided  up  the  spoils  in 
the  secret  treaties,  but  their  public  pronounce- 
ments had  been  general  and  not  particular. 
The  Allied  reply  pledged  wholehearted  support 
of  "a  League  of  Nations  to  ensure  peace  and 
justice  throughout  the  world"  and  then  went  on 
to  enumerate  the  essential  elements  of  a  satis- 
factory settlement-  the  restoration  of  Belgium, 
Serbia,  and  Montenegro,  with  compensation;  the 
evacuation  of  French,  Russian,  and  Rumanian 
territories,  with  reparation;  the  liberation  of 
Italians,  Slavs,  Rumanians,  and  Czecho-Slovaks 
from  foreign  control;  the  expulsion  of  Turkey 
from  Europe,  and  the  restitution  of  provinces 
previously  torn  from  the  Allies  by  force  and 
against  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants. 

German  Conditions. — On  Jan.  11,  1917,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  sent  notes  to  the  neutral 
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states  declaring  that  the  Entente  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  continuing  the  bloodshed. 
Meanwhile  preparations  were  proceeding  in  Ger- 
many for  unrestricted  submarine  warfare;  Wil- 
son made  his  famous  "peace  without  victory" 
speech  to  the  American  Senate  (Jan.  22,  1917) 
and  pressed  Germany  for  a  statement  of  her  con- 
ditions. According  to  Bernstorff,  President  Wil- 
son was  quite  hopeful  of  the  successful  outcome 
of  the  negotiations  The  German  Ambassador 
reported  to  his  government  on  Jan.  27,  1017,  that 
"Wilson  was  convinced  that  he  would  be  able  to 
bring  about  both  peace  conferences"  and  that 
the  Entente  note  was  a  bluff.  The  Chancellor, 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  win  the  race  from  the 
military  leaders  who  were  insisting  on  sub- 
marines rather  than  peace  talk,  did  telegraph 
some  terms  on  January  29.  He  refused  to  al- 
low them  to  be  published,  "for  they  would  look 
like  weakness."  But  the  documents  printed  in 
the  report  of  the  Reichstag  committee  show  that 
the  military  leaders  were  not  modest  in  the 
demands  which  they  proposed  to  make  of  the 
Allies,  and  it  was  they,  rather  than  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  who  really  governed  Germany  The 
Chancellor,  before  he  could  even  talk  to  Baron 
Burian  about  Austria's  terms,  had  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  General  Field  Marshal  and  the 
Emperor.  The  terms  discussed  included  the  an- 
nexation of  Courland  and  Lithuania;  the  reten- 
tion of  Bney  and  Longwy;  the  return  of  the 
colonies  with  the  exception  of  Kaiochow,  the 
Carolines,  and  the  Marianna  Islands,  and  in 
compensation  therefor  the  acquisition  of  the 
Con^o  State  or  a  part  of  it;  the  indemnification 
of  Germans  living  abroad,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Luxemburg  into  the  German  Empire. 
In  January  the  Emperor  became  even  more  se- 
vere and  said  that  the  German  war  aims  must 
be  recast.  He  was  then  unwilling  to  allow 
King  Albert  to  return  to  Belgium  and  declared 
that  the  coast  of  Flanders  roust  belong  to  Ger- 
many. But  it  was  too  late.  Germany  would 
have  to  fight  for  these  results  on  the  battlefield 
rather  than  in  the  conference  room  The  U-boat 
campaign  could  not  be  postponed;  21  boats  had 
left  for  their  stations  and  could  not  be  com- 
municated with.  The  submarine  was  to  bring 
the  United  States  into  the  War,  and  "force  with- 
out limit"  instead  of  "peace  without  victory" 
was  thereafter  to  be  Wilson's  hope. 

The  Year  1917 — Meanwhile  peace  discussions 
were  beginning  in  another  quarter,  and  they 
continued  through  1917.  The  time  was  not 
unfavorable,  and  the  public  manoeuvres  fur- 
nished a  not  inappropriate  screen  for  the  back- 
stairs pourparlers.  In  July  the  Reichstag 
passed  its  famous  "majority  resolution"  calling 
for  "a  peace  of  understanding  and  the  per- 
manent reconciliation  of  the  peoples."  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  had  resigned  in  favor  of  Mich- 
aelis,  who  in  turn  was  to  be  replaced  in  October 
by  Hertling  and  a  semiparliamentary  combina- 
tion which  accepted  the  Reichstag's  programme. 
August  found  the  Pope  publicly  appealing  for 
peace;  Count  Czernin  made  speeches  emphasiz- 
ing disarmament;  Russia  was  demanding  a  dis- 
cussion of  war  aims;  the  Socialists  in  the  bel- 
ligerent countries  were  attempting  meetings, 
and  even  a  Conservative  like  Lord  Lansdowne 
cried  out  to  stop  the  slaughter  and  save  Euro- 
pean civilization.  During  the  summer  of  1917 
the  morale  of  France  was  at  its  lowest  point, 
and  Caporetto,  Byng's  failure  at  Cambrai,  and 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  were  hardly  encourag- 
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ing  to  the  Allies.  President  Wilson  seemed  to 
be  willing  that,  while  no  compromise  could  be 
made  with  Prussia,  the  Allied  cause  should  be 
strengthened  by  a  diplomatic  offensive  which 
might  affect  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers; 
and  since  Austria-Hungary  was  obviously  war- 
weary,  he  and  Lloyd  George  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  separate  peace.  Any  agreement 
with  Germany  at  this  time  would  have  meant 
Prussian  hegemony  in  the  East;  the  Allies 
needed  no  proofs  of  this,  even  before  Brest- 
Litovsk.  Hence  there  was  an  effective  veto  on 
an  "unclean"  peace,  and  a  military  offensive  on 
the  western  front,  however  horrible  and  uncer- 
tain, was  not  too  high  a  stake  to  risk  for  the 
defeat  of  Germany's  eastern  ambitions. 

The  Austrian  Attempts — This,  in  brief,  was 
the  situation  when  Austria  sued  for  peace.  Em- 
peror Karl,  on  coming  to  the  throne  in  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  had  expressed  his  desire  to  end  tht» 
conflict  and  had  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  had  no  share  in  its  beginning  The 
emissary  now  employed  was  Prince  Sixtus  of 
Bourbon,  the  brother  of  Empress  Zita  In 
January  the  Prince  learned  from  his  mother  in 
Switzerland  that  the  Emperor  was  ready  for  a 
secret  armistice  with  Russia  and  that  he  was 
also  willing  for  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  the  creation  of  a  Jugo-Slav  kingdom. 
In  March  the  Prince,  going  to  negotiate  with 
Poincare",  took  with  him  an  autographed  letter 
from  the  Emperor  The  dossier  of  the  Prince 
has  now  been  published,  and  it  is  a  document  of 
great  interest,  both  in  the  facts  which  it  dis- 
closes and  in  the  revelations  which  it  makes 
concerning  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  states- 
men who  during  the  War  had  peace  01  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  conflict  within  their  discretion. 
They  consulted  no  one.  It  appears  fiom  the 
dossier  that  Lloyd  George,  with  whom  the  Prince 
had  several  interviews,  was  sincerely  anxious 
to  deflect  Austria  but  was  hampered  by  obliga- 
tions toward  France,  Italy,  and  Russia.  Pies- 
ident  Poincare",  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost 
willing  to  abandon  Italy.  "France's  interest," 
he  declared,  "is  not  only  to  maintain  Austria, 
but  to  aggrandize  her  at  the  expense  of  Ger- 
many." In  a  later  interview  he  was  almost 
willing  to  desert  Poland  and  Rumania;  too 
much  had  been  promised  the  smaller  allies 
Ribot  appears  always  to  have  been  a  bitter- 
ender, but  if  there  had  been  complete  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  England  and  France,  Italy 
would  have  proved  a  stumblingblock  Somnno, 
in  Lloyd  George's  phiase,  was  "obstinate,  diffi- 
cult, and  troublesome "  Austria  did  not  pro- 
pose sufficient  territorial  concessions  to  satisfy 
Italy  Austria's  position,  indeed,  was  hopeless 
Defeat  would  mean  hei  dissolution,  and  victory 
would  mean  complete  German  dominance.  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  were  only  impeifei't- 
ly  informed  of  these  transactions.  It  seems 
possible  that  if  the  decision  had  rested  with 
Poincare"  and  Lloyd  George,  Germany  in  the 
spring  of  1917  might  have  found  herself  sep- 
arated from  her  Allies.  Austria  and  Fiance, 
from  time  to  time,  continued  their  discussions, 
through  meetings  between  Count  Revertera  and 
Count  Arm  and  in  Switzerland. 

The  Pope's  Efforts. — Other  unpublished  con- 
versations are  alluded  to  in  the  Prince  Sixtus 
document.  Mention  is  made  of  one  between 
Bulgaria  and  England,  one  between  Austria  and 
Italy,  and  several  between  Austria  and  Russia. 
On  Aug.  14,  1917,  the  Pope  issued  a  peace  note, 
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to  which  President  Wilson  replied  that  the 
rulers  of  Germany  could  not  be  trusted.  At 
the  same  time  the  Vatican  was  making  private 
efforts;  it  did  secure  Germany's  consent  to  the 
restoration  of  Belgium,  but  the  German  gov- 
ernment took  the  position  that  conversations 
were  possible  only  if  the  conflict  ended  in  a 
draw. 

Germany. — Meanwhile,  also,  Germany  her- 
self was  "feeling  out"  France  Proposals  wore 
made  in  Juno  and  August  by  Baion  Lane-ken, 
the  political  director  of  the  German  government 
in  Brussels,  that  Briand,  who  was  in  Ribot's 
cabinet,  should  go  to  Switzerland  to  meet  Lane- 
ken  or  even  the  German  Chancellor  himself. 
The  territoiial  suggestions  wcie  not  dissimilar 
to  those  in  the  Sixtus  negotiation.  Austrian 
territory,  Trieste  and  Trentino,  was  to  be  ceded 
to  Italy,  just  as  in  the  Sixtus  attempt  Austiia 
was  free  with  Alsace-Lorraine.  Germany,  ac- 
coiding  to  Bi mnd's  later  explanation  in  the 
Chamber,  was  willing  to  discuss  the  restoration 
and  even  compensation  of  Belgium  and  was 
willing  to  compromise  on  Alsace-Lorraine 
Biiand  asked  permission  to  meet  Lancken,  and 
in  this  he  was  supported  by  Belgium  and  Ru- 
mania; but  Hi  hot  refused  Bnaml  then  asked 
that  the  Allies  be  consulted,  and  to  this  Ribot 
consented,  but  Briaiul  later  evpiessed  bis  opin- 
ion that  the  pioposals  were  pie-son  ted  in  such 
a  way  that  their  i ejection  was  piohable  Pres- 
ident Wilson  and  Keiensky  weie  infoimed  only 
after  the  incident  had  been  concluded  In  the 
following  month  theie  was  a  new  Frp'irh  Cab- 
inet, Painlcve  became  Piinie  JUimstoi,  \\ith 
Kibot  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Alfans  There 
was  a  secret  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
at  which  Bnand  levoalud  the  pioposals  made 
by  Germany  and  assailed  Ribot  foi  his  i ejec- 
tion of  them  without  further  investigation. 
Ribot  was  ioieed  to  resign.  Villalobar,  the 
Spanish  Ministei  at  Brussels,  inquired  in  Lon- 
don as  to  the  British  attitude  towaid  the  in- 
tegrity of  Gerii'any,  indemnities,  ami  economic 
boycotts  A  confeicnce  of  Allied  ministers 
agreed  that  this  was  another  attempt  to  separate 
them  In  Januarv,  1J)18,  the  Allies'  aims  uere 
moie  explicitly  defined  in  Wilson's  Fomtecn 
Points  as  well  as  speeches  by  Llojd  George 
Discussions  behind  the  scenes  still  pioceeded. 
General  Smuts  and  Count  Mnisdorfl  met  bo- 
cretly  in  Switzerland;  Arinand  and  Re\oitera 
met  again;  the  Bavarian  Torring-tJettenback 
and  the  Belgian  Minister  at  Bern  saw  each 
other,  and  the  King  of  Denmaik  abked  Ger- 
many for  her  teims. 

Final  Austrian  Attempt — One  other  oveituio 
demands  special  mention,  since,  in  the  opinion 
of  R  W.  Seton-Watson,  a  leading  authoiity  on 
eastern  European  politics,  it  alone  had  any  se- 
rious piospect  of  success  In  February,  Jf)18, 
the  late  Professor  Lammasch,  known  to  Ameii- 
cans  for  his  service  on  The  Hague  Con  it  and 
his  connection  with  the  Cainegie  Kndoumcnt 
for  International  Peace,  made  a  dnect  appeal 
to  Washington  in  the  name  of  Empoior  Kail. 
President  Wilson  was  asked  to  make  a  pio- 
nouiieeinent  that  the  United  States  regauled 
Germany  and  Austria- Hungary  in  difleient 
lights,  and  that  Austria-Hungary  would  receive 
favorable  terms  if  she  granted  her  subject  na- 
tionalities autonomy.  The  speech  was  made  to 
Congress  on  Feb.  11,  1918.  "Count  (Vernin," 
said  President  Wilson,  "seems  to  nee  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  peace  with  clear  eyes  and 


does  not  seek  to  obscure  them."  Lammasch 
then  introduced  an  autonomy  bill  in  the  Aus- 
trian Herrerihaus,  but  he  was  bitterly  attacked. 
Germany  got  wind  of  the  scheme  and  the  Aus- 
trian deflection  was  checked 

Most  of  the  disclosures  made  up  to  1024  as  to 
these  peace  feelois  appeared  in  private  mem- 
oirs. One  motive  for  publication  has  been  to 
accuse  various  personalities  of  their  responsibilty 
for  continuing  the  struggle,  and  both  the  source 
and  the  tcndencious  character  of  the  documents 
invalidate  them  as  trustworthy  evidence  for  the 
judgment  of  Allied  statesmen.  Although  the 
ofhoial  documents  of  the  British,  German,  Rus- 
sian, Austiian  and  other  European  Foieign 
Offices  beaiing  upon  the  origins  of  the  War  had 
either  been  published  or  weie  in  process  of  publi- 
cation in  11)29,  it  was  icalized  that  compara- 
tively little  of  an  official  iidtuie  had  been  dis- 
closed concerning  the  peace  feelers.  It  seemed 
likely  that  this  umtenal,  or  at  least  many  of  the 
more  important  documents,  would  be-  withheld 
until  after  the  death  of  the  outstanding  person- 
alities concerned.  It  was  nevertheless  strikingly 
e\  ident  that  a  few  statesmen  of  both  the  Allied 
«ruid  Central  Powers  held  the  decision  of  peace  in 
their  hands,  subject  to  no  check  except  a  vague 
and  on  occasion  controllable  public  opinion. 

War  Aims  Late  in  1917  and  early  in  1918 
the  increasing  war-weaiiness,  the  knowledge  of 
the  imperialistic  cbai actor  of  the  Allied  Se- 
cret Treaties,  and  the  failure  of  the  peace  moves 
to  hasten  the  end  of  the  War,  quickened  the  im- 
patience of  the  Allied  peoples.  This  attitude 
manifested  itself  in  the  statement  of  wai  aims 
incorporated  in  the  Bntish  Labor  Memorandum 
of  December,  1917.  Founded  on  Wilson's  precept 
that  tkthe  world  must  be  made  safe  foi  democ- 
racy," and  taking  a  stand  categorically  against 
a  \\iii  ior  conquest,  the  Labor  statement  called 
toi  the  ostahlishnionl  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
restoration  of  Belgium,  belf-deteimination  for 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Italian  peoples  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  civil  and  political  lilierties  foi 
the  .lews,  the  reorganization  of  the  Balkans, 
and  recognition  of  the  national  claims  of  the 
C/echo-Slovaks  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  This  was 
followed  by  the  speech  of  Lloyd  George  on  Jan. 
5,  1918,  which  accepted  the  Labor  position  in 
substance  The  following  specific  items  are  in- 
teresting to  note  The  Allies  were  not  fighting 
against  the  Gorman  people  and  weie  not  seek- 
ing to  destroy  or  disrupt  the  German  people 
or  Germany,  they  were  not  fighting  to  destioy 
Austria-Hungary  "or  to  seize  Constantinople  and 
Thrace,  *' which  aio  piedommantlv  Turkish  in 
race"  But  it  was  President  Wilson's  famous 
speech  of  .January  S,  before  Congress,  that  over- 
shadowed all  other  such  statements  This  con- 
tained the  Fourteen  Points  that  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  German  Armistice.  These  points 
were: 

I.  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  after 
\\hith  tlicie  shall  be  no  pnvate  mtci  national  under- 
standings of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed 
uh\n>b  frankly  and  m  the  public  view. 

II  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas, 
outside,  terntoiial  wateis,  iilike  in  peace  and  in  war, 
except  as  the  seas  irun  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part 
In  international  action  for  tho  enforcement  of  inter- 
national covenants 

Til  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic 
burners  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade 
conditions  among  all  tho  nations  consenting  to  the  peace 
and  associating  themselves  foi  its  maintenance 

Iv*  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  na- 
tional armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  domestic  safety. 
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V.  A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial 
adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict 
observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determining  all 
such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the 
populations  concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with 
the  equitable  claims  of  the  government  whose  title  is  to 
be  dett'i  mined 

VI  The    evacuation    of    all    Russian    territory,    and 
such  a   settlement  of  all   questions  affecting  Russia   as 
will  secure  the  best  and  freest  cooperation  of  the  other 
nations    of    the    woild    m    obtaining    for    her    an    un- 
hampered  and   unembarrassed   oppoitunity  for  the   in- 
dependent determination   of  her   own   political  develop- 
ment and  national  policy,   and  assure  her  of  a  sincere 
•welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations  under  institu- 
tions of  her  own  choosing,   and,  moie  than  a  welcome, 
assistance   ulso  of   every   kind   that  she  may   need  and 
ma>    herself  desire.     The  treatment  accorded  Russia  by 
her  sister   nations   in   tho  months  to   come  will  bo  the 
acid  test  of  their  good  "will,  of  their  comprehension  of 
her    needs    as    distinguished    from    their   own    interests, 
and   of   their   intelligent   and  unselfish   sympathy 

VII  Belgium,   the  whole  world  will    agree,   must  be 
evacuated   and   restored    without   any    attempt   to   limit 
the   sovereignty   which    sho   enioys   in   common   with   all 
other  free  nations.     No  other  single   uct  will  serve  as 
this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among  the  nations 
in    the    laws    \ihuh     they     have    themselves,    feet    and 
determined   for  the  government  of  their  relations  with 
one     another      Without    this    healing     act     the    whole 
structure   arid  validity  of   international  law   is   forever 
impaired. 

VIII.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the 
invaded  portions  restored,  and  the  \\rong  done  to 
Frame  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  mutter  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  nearly  50  years,  should  be  righted,  in  order  that 
peace  may  onco  more  be  made  secure  in  tho  interest 
of  all 

IX  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be 
effected  along  clearly  recognisable  lines  of  nationality 

X.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place 
among  the  nations  we  \\ish  to  see  safeguarded  and 
assured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of 
autonomous  development 

XI  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should  be  evac- 
uated,    occupied    territoiies    restoied,    Serbia    uncorded 
free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,   and  the  relations  of 
the  several  Balkan  states  to  one  another  determined  by 
friendlj    counsel    along    historically    established   lines   of 
allegiance  and  nationality,  and  international  guarantees 
of    the    political    and    economic    independence    and    ter- 
ritorial   integrity   of   the   several   Balkan    states   should 
be   entered   into 

XII  The   Turkish   portions   of  the  present   Ottoman 
Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure  sovereignty,  but  tho 
other  nationalities  which   are  now   under  Turkish  rule 
ehould   be    assured    nn    undoubted    security  of   life   and 
nn    absolutely    unmolested    opportunity    of    autonomous 
development,  and  the  Dardanelles  should  be  permanently 
opened  as  a  free  passage  to  tho  ships  and  commerce  of 
all    nations    under    international    guarantees 

XIII  An  independent  Polish  state  should  be  erected 
which    should    include   the   territories    inhabited    by    in- 
disputably Polish  populations,  \\hich  should  be  assured 
a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political 
and    economic    independent  e    and    territorial    integrity 
should  be  guaranteed  by  international  covenant. 

XIV.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be 
formed,  under  specific  covenants,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike 

On  Jan.  25,  1918,  Count  von  Ilertling  for 
Germany  and  Count  C/ernin  for  Austria-Hun- 
gary disavowed  any  imperialistic  designs,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  German  Military  Head- 
quarters at  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  once 
more  indicated  that  the  fair  promises  of  Ger- 
man statesmen  weie  to  be  lightly  regarded 
On  Februaiy  11,  Piesident  Wilson  set  forth,  in 
a  reply  to  the  above  speeches,  "Four  Princi- 
ples" on  the  acceptance  of  which  a  discussion  of 
the  terms  of  peace  would  be  possible  These 
were,  in  brief  ( 1 )  each  part  of  the  final  settle- 
ment to  be  based  on  the  essential  justice  of  that 
particular  case;  (2)  people  and  provinces  not  to 
be  bartered  from  one  sovereignty  to  another  as 
if  they  were  chattels:  (3)  every  territorial 
gettloment  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
populations  concerned;  (4)  national  aspirations 
to  be  satisfied  to  the  utmost  without  introduc- 
tion or  perpetuation  of  elements  of  discord.  On 


July  4,  another  speech  added  to  the  theoretical 
character  of  the  Wilson  conception  of  a  just 
peace.  Here,  President  Wilson  laid  down  "Four 
Ends1'  which  "can  be  put  into  a  single  sentence. 
What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by 
the  organized  opinion  of  mankind."  Finally,  on 
September  27,  there  came  these  "Five  Particu- 
lars" to  round  out  finally  the  Wilsonian  prin- 
ciples : 

I  The  impartial  justice   meted  out  must  involve  no 
descnimnation   between   those   to   whom  wo   -wished   to 
be   just    and    those   to  whom   we   did    not    wish    to    be 
just 

II  No    special    or   separate    interest   of    any    single 
nation  or  any  group  of  nations  can  bo  made  the  basis 
of  any  part  of  the  settlement  which  is  not   consistent 
with  the  common  inteiest  of  all 

III  There  can  be  no  leagues  or  alliances  or  special 
covenants  and   understandings  within   the   general  and 
common  family   of  the  League  of  Nations 

IV  And,   more   specifically,   there    can   be   no  special 
selfish   economic   combinations   within   the    League,    and 
no    employment    of    any    form   of   economic    boycott    or 
exclusion,    except    as    the    power    of    economic    penalty, 
by   exclusion   from   the  muikets  of   the   world,   may   be 
vested   in  the  League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means  of 
discipline   and   control 

V  All  international  agreements  and  treaties  of  every 
kind   must    be   made   known    in   their   entirety   to   the 
rest  of  the  world. 

On  October  4  a  German  peace  note,  despatched 
to  President  Wilson,  accepted  the  Fourteen 
Points  as  the  basis  of  a  peace;  on  October  7,  an 
Aubtro-Hungarian  note  agreed  to  the  principles 
adumbrated  in  the  Fourteen  Points,  the  Four 
Principles,  and  the  Five  Particulars  The  rest 
of  the  world,  too,  looked  on  these  lofty  utter- 
ances as  the  only  possible  elements  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  just  and  enduimg  settlement 

Russia.  The  intervention  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Runsian  revolution  marked  the 
turning-point  of  the  War.  Jn  a  way  the  two 
events  were  complementary,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  also  served  to  neutralize  each  other 
Russian  participation  in  the  fight  against  "au- 
tocracy" had  always  been  an  anomaly;  the 
regime  of  the  Czar  was  the  most  autocratic  in 
Europe.  The  Russian  revolution,  with  the  en- 
suing war-weariness  and  a  separate  peace,  would 
have  robbed  the  Entente  of  \ictory  but  for  aid 
from  America.  The  revolution  occurred  three 
weeks  before  the  United  States  declared  war. 
The  new  goveinment  announced  that  its  object 
was  "to  establish  a  durable  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  rights  of  nations  to  decide  their  own 
destinies  "  There  was  a  turn  to  the  Left  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  Kerensky,  who  came  to 
power,  appealed  to  the  Allies  for  a  restatement 
of  their  wai  aims  Little  moral  assistance  was 
given  him,  but  it  was  indispensable  if  Kerensky 
was  to  make  concessions  to  the  growing  power 
of  the  Soviets  and  at  the  same  time  remain 
loyal  to  the  Entente.  The  Alli€»d  leaders,  more- 
over, were  hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  labor  con- 
ference at  Stockholm  to  discuss  the  possibilities 
of  peace;  Lloyd  George  was  willing,  but  his 
colleagues  disagreed.  Kerensky  was  able  to  spur 
his  southern  armies  to  one  offensive,  but  its 
strength  was  shortlived  In  November  Keren- 
sky  was  overthrown  by  the  Bolsheviks.  Lenin 
became  president  of  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars, and  his  first  aim  was  to  make  peace 
An  armistice  with  Germany  was  signed  on  De- 
cember 3,  and  negotiations  began  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  on  December  22  Germany  insisted  on 
retaining  her  conquests  of  llussian  territory; 
she  claimed  that  Lithuania,  Courland,  Poland 
and  Esthonia  desired  separation  from  Russia. 
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Trotsky,  who  was  Russian  foreign  ministei,  de- 
nounced this  action  and  maintained  that  *'hclf- 
determination"  should  he  allowed  the  populations 
affected.  On  March  3  the  peaco  was  signed,  arid 
it  was  ratified  a  fortnight  later  by  Ihc  Congress 
of  Soviets.  By  the  agreement  Oeimany  promised 
not  to  send  troops  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  Front,  but  she  ignored  tins  pledge 
An  offensive  on  the  West  was  hoi  chief  pnipo.sc 
in  securing  the  peace  The  defection  of  TCusbia 
thus  made  possible  the  operations  which  began 
in  March,  1918  It  also  contributed  to  a  re- 
definition of  the  war  aims  of  the  Entente,  an 
action  which  should  have  been  taken  while  Ker- 
cnsky  was  in  power.  Peace  with  Rumania 
was  signed  on  May  7. 

Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  There  was  little  dis- 
cussion of  politics  or  diplomacy  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1017  The  issue  of  the  War  was  being 
determined  by  Ludendor  iTs  gi  eat  offensive  ( Sou 
WAR  IN  ETKOPL,  flout  (in  Front  )  Cerman  de- 
feat was  foicshadowed  by  Foeh's  counter  offen- 
sive which  began  on  .July  18.  T\vo  months  later 
peace  began  to  be  discussed.  On  September  15 
\ustria  issued  an  appeal  for  the  verbal  discus- 
sion of  peace  President  Wilson  replied  thtit 
Ins  terms  hud  already  been  stated  in  the  Four- 
teen Points  and  that  ti  conference  \\as  impos- 
sible. Ten  days*  later  Bulgaria  collapsed  13c- 
foie  the  month  was  out  the  Turkish  army  in 
northern  Mesopotamia,  BUI  rendered ,  an  aimis- 
tice  was  signed,  and  the  Stunts  wuic  opened  to 
the  Allies 

The  Armistices.  AiiBtna-Hiingaiy,  mean- 
while, "was  having  internal  tioiibles  At  differ- 
ent times  during  the  summer  of  1!)1S,  Fiance, 
(heat  Britain,  and  the  United  St.ites  recogni/ed 
1he  belligerency  or  independence  of  the  C/echo- 
Moxaks.  and  thereafter  the  Mav  deputies  in  the 
Austrian  Keichsrat  openly  defied  the  goveiiiiiient. 
in  the  event  of  Allied  vi'<toiy,  the  Jugo-Slavian, 
Italian,  and  Rumanian  parts  of  Austiia-IIungaiy 
were,  by  treaties  and  engagements,  already  nego- 
tiated to  Serbia,  Italy,  and  Rumania  respec- 
tively The  Bulgarian  surrender  \\as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  At  the  opening  of  the  Aus- 
tr  lan  Keiohsrat  three  (bus  latci.  Pi  line  Minis- 
ter Hussaick  deluered  a  pathetn  allv  ludicrous 
address  about  "setting"  tlie  Aust  11:111  "house  in 
oidcr"  and  "considering  and  holwng  the  prob- 
lem of  autonomy  for  the  different  nationalities" 
Mere  autonomy  within  the  Dual  Monarchy  was 
now  hopelessly  anachronous  The  Monarchy 
was  doomed,  as  wcie  its  coequal  parts,  the  Em- 
pire and  the  Kingdom  On  October  4,  Cor  many, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  TuikoA  offered  to  nego- 
tiate peace  on  the  basis  of  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points  and  subsequent  addresses  On 
October  8  Wilson  asked  the  Gorman  Chancellor 
whether  he  was  "speaking  merely  for  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  Empire  "  By  wholly 
ignoring  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  he 
clearly  indicated  that  he  regarded  that  govern- 
ment as  incompetent  to  speak  for  its  peoples 
Thereupon  a  panicky  attempt  was  made  to 
create  a  coalition  cabinet  which  would  be  some- 
what representative  of  the  various  nationalities. 
The  Czechs  and  othei  nationalities  refused  to  be 
led  into  such  a  trap.  There  were  also  evidences 
that  Hungary  was  ready  to  scuttle  the  sinking 
Austrian  ship  in  the  hope  of  appearing  herself 
in  the  guise  of  a  submerged  and  oppressed  na- 
tionality. 

President  Wilson's  note  of  October   18  in  ef- 
fect demanded  as  a  condition  for  the  negotia- 


tion of  peace  the  independence  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  Jugoslavs.  On  the  same  day,  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council,  sitting  in  Par  JP, 
dcclaied  the  independence  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  constituted  itself  the  provisional  government 
of  the  country  The  German  members  of  the 
Austrian  Abqeordnelenhaus,  realizing  that  the 
end  was  at  hand  and  ignoring  both  the  Dual 
Monarchy  and  the  Austrian  Kmpiie,  constituted 
themselves  a  provisional  national  assembly  to 
IP  present  the  (Jer  man-Austrian  people  at  the 
peace  table  Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  change 
of  government  rn  Tier  many  Prince  Max  of 
TJadon  bad  b"on  appointed  Chancellor  and  his 
cabinet  included  i (-present a tives  of  labor.  On 
October  8  Wilson  asked  thiee  questions'  Did 
Germany  accept  the  terms  of  the  Fourteen 
Points  and  subsequent  addresses?  Would  troops 
be  withdrawn  from  invaded  territory v  Did  the 
Chancellor  speak  merely  foi  the  Imperial  au- 
thoiiiics  who  had  so  far  conducted  the  War? 
Finthei  interchanges  were  necessary  before  Ger- 
many answered  those  questions  to  Wilson's 
satisfaction,  and  on  October  23  he  transmitted 
the  coi  respondents  to  the  Allies  Ludendor  iT 
resigned  on  October  27,  and  the  German  letreat 
became  almost  a  rout  On  November  4  the 
Allies  announced  that  they  weie  willing  to  make 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Fourteen  Points  and 
the  principles  enunciated  in  subsequent  ad- 
drosses  of  \\ilson.  They  reserved  complete  free- 
dom of  action  in  respect  ot  the  interpretation 
to  bo  given  the  phrase  "freedom  of  the  seas," 
and  thcj  understood  by  the  "restoration"  of  the 
invaded  teirrtories  "compensation  for  all  dam- 
ago  done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies 
and  their  property  by  the  aggression  of  Ger- 
many by  land,  by  soa,  and  from  the  air."  A 
republic  \vas  proclaimed  in  Germany;  the 
Kaiser  abdicated  on  No\ ember  9,  and  two  days 
later  the  Armistice  was  accepted.  Wilson's 
speeches  weic  to  form  the  basis  of  the  peace 
terms  to  be  agiced  on  at  the  Pans  Conference, 
but  there,  they  wore  to  give  way  frequently  to 
the  secret  treaties. 

Bibliography.  A  useful  work  to  be  con- 
sulted in  tins  connection  is  R.  B.  Mowat,  A 
History  of  European  Diplomacy  HHk-W2G  (New 
^oik,  1927)  which  gives  specific  references  to 
oiiginul  documents  and  sources  so  far  as  they 
arc  available.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace  has  reprinted  many  interesting 
documents  referring  to  the  \\orld  War  on  its 
diplomatic  side,  such  as  Diplomatic  Documtnts 
relating  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  European  \\ar, 
edited  by  J.  13.  Scott  (New  York,  11)1(1)  The 
works  cited  under  the  appropriate  subheads  in 
the  Bibliography  accompanying  the  article  World 
War  may  bo  referred  to  with  profit  in  this  con- 
nection. See  WORLD  WAK;  PEACE  CONFFKENCE 
AJSD  TREATIES 
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committee  for  the  reform  of  the  company  law, 
which  led  to  his  publication  of  ATo/r,s  on  the  Com- 
panies9 Ads  (5  eds.,  1000-07),  and  \otes  on  the 
Companies'  (Consolidated)  Act  (1908,  joint  au- 
thor 1009).  In  1910  he  entered  Parliament  as 
a  Conservative  for  Colchester,  later  becoming 
controller  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Department  of 
the  Foreign  Office  (191G),  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  (1910-18), 
Minister  of  Blockade  (1918),  Minister  of  Pensions 
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(1919-20),  Minister  without  Portfolio  (1920- 
21),  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (1921-22  and 
24-29),  and  Postmaster  Geneial  (1923-24). 

WOUNDS,  TREATMENT  OF.  The  experience 
of  the  World  War  presumably  made  some  changes 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  civil  and  industr  ml 
surgery,  which  were  summed  up  by  a  Viennese 
surgeon,  Piofessor  Albert,  an  follows  Mere  asep- 
sis or  surgical  cleanliness  was  found  to  be  quite 
iiiHufficient  to  contiol  wai  rounds  aftei  these  had 
had  tune  to  become  infected.  In  other  woids, 
the  original  Listenan  dot-tune  of  antiseptic  ticat- 
inent,  once  sideti  acked,  again  took  the  lead.  It- 
was  learned  that,  while  chemical  agencies  are 
unable  to  arrest  infection  by  destruction  of  bac- 
terial lite,  they  are  hlill  able  to  ant.iuonrze  the 
latter  by  stimulating  the  natinal  <lefensi\o  forces 
of  the  body  As  for  tissues  hopelessly  infected, 
they  may  be  cut  away  bodily  to  u  certain  extent 
Ultra-violet  light  and  tincture  of  iodine  are  able 
to  destroy  a  certain  number  of  bacteria,  Me- 
chanical resources,  such  as  piopcr  damage  and 
nrigatiou,  aie  incidentally  of  benefit,  gauze 
dressings  exert  a  suction  on  the  wound  surfaces 
and  thus  leinfoicc  iingation  Anv  wound  over 
eight  hours  old  is  leguidcrl  as  nlrrndy  infected 
Wounds  which  haM'  failed  to  unite  and' so  become 
known  technically  as  granulating  surfaces  may 
be  treated  by  ointments  Tn  other  words,  fiom 
military  experience,  it  was  learned  that  the  best 
treatment  of  rounds  is  one  which  encourages  the 
tissues  to  fight  thei  rown  ha  tiles  The  Canel- 
Dakin  treatment  of  wounds  by  inflation  with  a, 
weak  sodium  hyposulphite  irrigation  should  he 
one  of  the  best  icsouices  foi  this  purpose,  al- 
though it  docs  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  cases  in 
which  crippling  is  threatened,  foi  iindei  such 
circumstances  immobilization  is  dcsnablc,  and 
this  can  haidly  be  obtained  if  the  diesHinijs  have 
to  be  changed  frequently 

WRANGEL,  vrung'el,  PETER  NICHOLATF- 
VITCII  (1879-1928).  A  Russian  genei.il,  born  at 
St  Pctersimig,  the  oldest  son  of  a  "Baltic  noble- 
man of  Swedish  descent.  Tic  finished  a  brilliant 
academic  career  at  the  Mining  Institute  of  Ht. 
Petersburg  but  latei  enteied  the  arms  as  a  private 
soldiei,  and  lose  until  in  1915  he  commanded  a 
Cosback  Regiment  and  later  a  Cossack  Division 
From  its  beginning,  he  resisted  the  Bolshe\  ik  Rev- 
olution With  a  volunteer  army  operating  in  the 
Cmnea,  he  severely  defeated  the  Soviet  foTc.es, 
and  when  finally  overwhelmed  by  supeuoi  num- 
bers in  1020,  he  managed  to  letreat  in  good  ordei. 
After  the  collapse  of  the  counter-revolution,  Gen- 
eral Wrangel  and  a  icmnant  of  his  men  found 
refuge  in  Jugoslavia,  wJicie  he  established  his 
hccidqiun  tcrs  m  1922  By  1920  lie  gave  up 
active  opposition  to  the  Soviet  icgime,  and  be- 
came a  mining  engineer  in  Belgium,  whcie  he 
died.  In  compliance  with  his  dung  \\i--h,  his 
body  was  removed  from  Brussels  to  Belgrade 
and  rebuiied  theie  Oct  (5,  1929,  with  elaborate 
ceremonies,  which  weie  attended  by  Russian 
emigre's  from  all  parts  of  Em  ope 

WRANGEL,  riin'fffl,  ISLAND.  Named  after 
the  Russian  explorei,  Feidinnnd  von  Wrangel, 
this  island  is  located  some  80  miles  from  the 
Siberian  coast  at  71°  north  latitude  and 
180°  west  longitude.  Difficult  of  access  due  to 
the  sunounding  ice  pack  and  possessing  no  nat- 
ural resources  except  its  strategic  position,  Wran- 
gel Island  has  been  a  bone  of  political  conten- 
tion Sighted  fjom  a  distance  by  Captain  Kellett 
in  1849  and  in  1807  by  the  Ameiican,  Captain 
Long,  who  named  it  Wi angel  Ibland,  it  was  be- 


lieved to  extend  across  the  Arctic  until  the  Jean 
nette  under  De  Long  drifted  just  to  the  north  of 
it.  Men  from  the  ('orwm  and  the  Rodgers  of  the 
Jeannctte  Search  Expedition  landed  and  mapped 
the  island  in  1881  In  1914  the  Karluk  of 
Stefftiisson's  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  was 
ciushed  by  the  ice  and  her  crew  occupied 
Wrangel  Island  until  rescued  In  1916  Russia 
announced  hei  chum  to  the  island.  In  order  to 
leestabliah  British  occupation,  Stefansson  in 
1921  sent  a  pm.itc  expedition  of  four  men  and 
one  Eskimo  to  the  island  Jcc  conditions  pre- 
vented iclicf  in  1922  and  in  1923  the  visiting  ship 
found  only  the  Eskimo  woman  alive.  An  Ameri- 
can gioup  under  Wells  was  then  left  there  whence 
they  weie  foicibly  removed  Irv  a  Soviet  Expedition 
in  1024  Tn  1<)2(*  a  number  'of  Chukchee  families 
fiom  Northern  Siberia  and  three  Soviet  officials 
were  placed  on  the  island.  Eflorts  to  reach  them 
with  supplies  in  1928  pioved  unavailing  because 
of  ice  conditions 

WRESTLING.  Professional  wrestling,  for- 
mcily  lanly  populai  in  the  United  States,  ap- 
peals now  to  Lave  but  little  appeal  to  the  sport- 
loving  public  Some  of  the  smaller  cities  in  the 
Middle  West  evince  some  interest  when  their  local 
favorites  compete  on  the  mat,  but  in  the  larger 
ccntics,  the  attendance  at  the  few  matches  held 
is  small  The  dethronement  of  Ed  "Strangler" 
Lewis  as  woild  champion  in  1928  by  (*us  Son- 
nenberg,  a  pioduct  of  the  Dartmouth  College 
wrestling  team,  is  the  only  significant  event  in 
the  recent  histoiy  of  the  'mat  game.  Amateur 
\Mcsthng.  in  direct  contrast  to  the  professional 
sport,  scorns  to  he  stead  ily  gaining  in  popularity. 
Intenollegiate  tournaments  aie  held  annually 
and  the  Y  l\f  C  A  s  and  other  organizations  pay 
eonsideiable  attention  to  this  sport. 

WRIGHT,  SIR  ALMROTII  (1801-  ).  A 
Biitish  phvsician  (see  VOL  XVIII).  During  the 
\Viir,  Wi  i 


i  ight  \vas  consulting  physician  to 
the  Allied  Annies  in  matters  relating  to  infec- 
tion, pieventive  vacci  nation,  etc.  In  1915  ap- 
peared his  monograph,  }Yound  Infection  In 
collaboration  with  Colcbrook,  he  published  Tech- 
nifjtu  of  the  Teat  and  Capillcay  (lla^s  Tube 
(1921) 

WEIGHT,  JOSEPH  (1855-  ).  A  British 
philologist  (sec  VOL  XXII  1)  He  was  professor 
of  comparative  philology  at  Oxford  until  1925, 
when  he  became  piofcssor  emeritus  llrs  later 
publications  include  KU  nun  tar  if  Old  Knalikh 
(!ra  m  mar  (19  2.S  )  ,  Klc  m  en  1  a  ry  Middle  Kn  qhsh 
(iHimmar  (1923,  2d  cd  ,  1928),  and  Elementary 
llixtoi  tea/  New  EnghtJi  (liamniar  (1924). 

WBIGHT,  J(osiriA)  BITLB.R  (1877-  ). 
An  American  diplomat.  He  was  born  at  Trving- 
ton-on-lludsoii,  N.  Y  ,  and  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton in  1899  Aftci  engaging  in  banking  m  New 
York  City  for  six  3  cars  and  in  fanning  and  stock 
raising  in  \\voming  for  two  years,  he  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  in  1909  While  secretary 
of  the  Ameiican  Legation  at  Brussels,  Belgium, 
in  1913,  he  served  as  secietary  to  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Opium  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
During  the  neU  two  ,>cars,  he  was  secretary  to 
the  Embassy  at  Ilio  de  Janeiro  In  1915  he  was 
assigned  as  acting  chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin- 
American  AiTdiis  in  the  State  Department.  He 
served  a,s  counselor  to  the  Embassy  at  Petrograd, 
(Leningrad)  1910  and  held  a  similar  position  at 
the  Ixmdon  Embassy  (1918-21).  Tn  1921  he 
was  an  e\peit  assrstant  to  the  American  Com- 
missioners at  the  Washington  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  oi  Aimameiit.  He  waa  United  States 
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Commissioner  to  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Expo- 
sition in  1922;  secretary  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  Fifth  Pan- American  Conference 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  11)2.3;  thud  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  (11)23-24),  and  Assistant  Sccre- 
taiy  of  State  (1024-27).  Since  1927  he  has  been 
Minister  to  Hungary. 

WRIGHT,  OBVILLE  (1871-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican inventor  and  aeionaiitical  engineer  (see  VOL. 
XXT1I)  lie  won  the  Elliot  Ciesson  Medal  of 
Franklin  Institute  ( 101  \ ),  the  John  Futz  Medal, 
the  bionze  medal  of  the  Intel  national  Peace 
Society  (11)20),  the  John  Scott  Medal  (1925) 
and  the  \\aslnngton  Awaid  (1927).  He  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  contest  committee  of 
the  National  Aeiomiutic  Association,  succeeding 
Col  F.  P  Lahm,  in  1924  Me  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1924.  On  Dec  17, 
1928,  the  ammeisaiy  of  the  liist  flight  of  a 
heavier-than-aii  machine  was  obseived  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  .N.  (.*'.  A  commemorative  tablet  was  placed 
there,  recoidmg  the  achievement  ot  Oivillc  and 
Wilbur  Wright 

WU,  CiiAO-Cin  (1887-  ).  A  Chinese 
diplomat,  who  was  bom  in  llsmhui,  Kwangtuug, 
the  sou  of  l)r  \\  u  Ting-fang,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  \\aslmigton,  D  C1  ,  \\here  his 
fathei  WHS  Mmislei.  and  in  Atlantic  City,  N  J, 
and  at  the  Fmveisitv  ot  London  (LLM\  1911). 
He  enteied  upon  his  public  caicci  in  1012  as  com- 
nnssioneT  ot  foieign  allaiis  ioi  llnpeh  Pi ov  nice 
and  Jii  1913  sei  \ed  as  a  momhci  ot  both  the  newly 
established  Chinese  Pailiamcnt  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  diaft  a  constitution  Be- 
coming couuciloi  to  the  iMimsti y  ot  Foreign  Af- 
faiis  and  the  cabinet  in  1915,  he  resigned  m  1917 
and  joined  the  Canton  ccinfititution.il  government 
as  Vice  Minister  ot  Kircign  Allairs  In  1919  he 
jcpiesented  the  Canton  go\ eminent  at  the  Pails 
Peace  Coiifeieucc,  in  1924  he  v\as  Ministei  of 
Foieign  \lhuiH  in  Sun  ^  at-sen's  Canton  goxein- 
meiit,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Nation- 
alist gov eminent  in  l()i>r>,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Co\ei  nment  and  Militai^  Councils,  ch.uiman 
of  the  Council  of  .indicia!  Adininisti  ation,  and 
Mayor  oi  Canton  Injected  to  the  (  entiul  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Kuumintang  in  1920, 
he  shoitly  afteiwaid  seveied  his  connections  with 
the  Cunt nn  government  because  ot  its  iclations 
with  the  Communists,  and  in  1927  he  was  ap- 
pointed Foreign  Ministei  ot  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment at  Nanking,  lie  icsigiied  in  192S  and 
went  on  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States, 
to  which  country  he  was  named  Ministei  111  the 
same  yeai  In  1929  he  also  lepiesented  China 
at  the  sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

WUNDT,  vunt,  \\IIIIKLM  (1832-1920)  A 
leading  (German  philosopher  and  psychologist  of 
the  last  geneiation  (see  VOL  XXIII)  During 
his  last  yea  is,  he  teimmated  his  10- volume 
\  ol/icrpsi/choloqic  (1901-20)  Dining  the  World 
\Vai,  he  used  his  pen  to  deieud  his  fatherland 
against  what  he  consideied  the  unjust  accusa- 
tions of  Westein  wnteis  He  wiote  a  number  of 
aiticles,  notably  in  Hcnntia,  and  also  a  volume 
in  which  he  dissected  the  national  psychologies 
of  the  waning  gioups  (Die  \ationen  und  Hue 
J'hilouophic,  (in  Kapilcl  zum  WdtLncq  (1915) 
Wmidt's  death  was  internationally  mouined  In 
the  Tinted  States,  a  huge  gioup  of  psychologists 
who  had  been  tiaincd  111  his  JxMp/ig  laboiatoiy 
published  testimonials  in  honor  of  then  master. 

WUBTTEMBERG,  v  ui  t'tem  beriv  A  con- 
stituent republic  of  the  (jeiman  lleich  in  south- 
\vestcm  Germany,  lying  between  Badeu  and 


Bavaria.  It  has  an  area  of  7530  square  miles 
and  a  population  (1925  census)  of  2,580,235. 
Stuttgart  is  the  principal  city.  With  its  sub- 
urbs, it  had  a  population  of  341,967  in  1925. 
Other  cities,  with  their  1925  populations,  are 
Ulm,  59,357;  Heilbiomi,  45,520;  Esslingen,  40,- 
502;  Reutlingen,  30,501;  and  Ludwigsburg,  30,- 
023.  Primarily  an  agiicultural  state,  Wurttcm- 
berg  has  3,023,357  acies,  or  04  per  cent  of  the 
entn  e  area,  under  cultivation,  and  1 ,058,755 
acres,  or  31  per  cent,  under  forest.  The  principal 
ciops,  with  the  1927  yield  in  metric  tons,  aie 
wheat,  104,870,  lye,  25,572;  barley,  131,114; 
spelt,  60,595,  oats,  122,367;  potatoes,  820,854; 
hay,  2,793,855;  hops,  886.  Wine  production  was 
1,964,006  gallons  ( 1927)  ;  beer,  53,323,798  gallons 
in  1926 

Theie  weie  2212  schools  for  middle  and 
elementary  education  which  were  attended  by 
269,537  pupils  in  1926-27 ,  199  boys'  higher 
schools  with  8346  pupils,  112  modern  schools 
with  18,377  pupils,  and  24  high  schools  for  girls 
with  09.JO  pupils.  There  arc  also  technical  and 
agiicultural  high  schools  and  Tubingen  Uni- 
versity. The  state  expenditure  for  education  in 
1928  was  51,158,655  marks.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Mai.  31,  1928,  revenues  were  estimated  at 
1.50,008,004  maiks  and  expenditures  at  157,945,- 
665  maiks;  for  1928-29  at  150,000,000  marks 
and  157,900,000  marks,  icspectively.  The  public 
debt  on  Apr  1,  1928,  was  1,600,100  Reichmaiks. 

\\uittembeig  became  a  icpublic  Nov  11,  1918, 
following  the  abdication  of  King  William  II. 
A  constitution  adopted  Sept  2,"5,  1(U9,  vests  the 
supieme  power  in  the  Landtag  of  80  members 
elected  by  universal  sufliage  foi  four  years  The 
Landtag  appoints  the  State  Ministry.  The  head 
ot  the  mmistiy  beais  the  title  of  State  President. 
The  composition  of  the  Diet  elected  May  20,  1928, 
followw  Right,  20,  Cent 1 1?,  17,  Social  l)cmocrats, 
22,  Communists,  6,  Demociats,  8,  Volkspartei, 
4,  Chiistlicher  Yolksdienst,  3  Due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  laige  middle  class  and  the  state's  demo- 
ciatic  traditions,  the  bouigeois  pa i ties  have 
laigely  ronti oiled  the  government  since  1919  and 
^  in  ttcmbeig  has  boon  comparatively  free  from 
violent  political  distui bailees  For  this  icason, 
the  Republican  government  of  the  TCeich  sought 
ictiige  theie  dui  ing  the  Kupp  Putsch  in  March, 
1920  The  constitution  pi  ov  ides  lor  dissolution 
of  the  Diet  bj  populai  lefeiemlum,  the  foimatioin 
of  ti  newT  mmistiy  aftei  each  election  of  the  D'let, 
and  the  attachment  to  the  mmistiy  of  councils 
icpiesenting  the  vai  ions  classes  of  the  population. 
The  Mnnstei  Piesident  appoints  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  in  confoimity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Diet,  but  the  administiation  ot  the  state  is  con- 
ducted individually  b\  the  ministers.  Sec  GER- 
MANY 

WYETH,  GEOIUIE  AUSTIN  (1877-  ).  An 
American  suigeon,  born  iu  St  Louis,  who  has 
become  well  known  thiough  his  introduction  into 
opei at iv e  suigeiy  of  the  electric  knife  as  a  sub- 
stitute foi  the  oidiuaiy  cutting  instrument. 
The  method  is  also  known  a>  endothermic  or 
electiotheimic  singei^  He  leceixed  his  degree 
in  aits  from  Vandeihilt  Vrmeisity  and  in  medi- 
cine fiom  the  I  imersity  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
altei  taking  post-gi  urinate  coin  ses  in  Europe,  he 
settled  in  New  Yoik,  publishing  his  first  results 
on  the  ne\\  method  in  192!  and  his  monograph, 
jS'uif/cri/  of  Xcoplattlir  /)«*«'««•*  Ini  Elcctroihcrmic 
Methods  in  1920  Although  the  method  was  de- 
vised primal  ily  for  the  icmmal  of  accessible 
cancel,  it  doubtlqss  has  a  much  broader  future. 
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WYLIE,  ELINOR  HOYT  (Mes.  WILLIAM 
ROSE  BEN^T)  (1 880-1028).  An  American  poet 
and  novelist,  who  was  born  at  Rosemont,  Pa.,  and 
attended  piivatc  schools.  She  inarned  William 
Hose  Benet  in  1923,  after  having  divorced  her 
first  husband,  Horace  Wyho.  After  1919  she 
lived  in  New  Yoik,  contributing  literary  reviews 
to  magazines  and  for  a  time  serving  as  an  associ- 
ate editor  of  1  amly  Fair.  Her  first  book  of 
poems,  Nets  1o  Catch  the  Wind  (1021),  won  the 
Julia  Ellsworth  Ford  Prize.  Her  other  books  of 
vei.se  were  Rlaek  Amour  (1923)  ;  Trivial  Breath 
(1028);  and  a  posthumous  volume,  Angels  and 
Karthly  dea  lures  (1920)  She  also  wrote  four 
novels  that  were  vu*ll  received  Jennifer  Lorn 
(1023),  The  \ci\etian  (Hass  Neptew  (1925); 
The  Orphan  Am/el  (1027);  and  Mr.  Hodge  and 
Mr  Unsaid  (1028) 

WYNN,  Kn(wABn)  LEOPOLD  (1880-  ). 
An  Ameiicaii  comedian,  bom  at  Philadelphia. 
He  lan  away  fiom  home  at  15  and  went  into 
vaudeville.  During  1014-15  he  acted  in  Zieg- 
f eld's  Folhcs  and  in  tbe  next  year  appeared  at 
the  W  mtei  (Jarden  in  New  York  City.  He  wrote 
music,  lyrics,  and  book  of  the  Ed  1\  i/nn  Carnival 
(1010),  The  Perfect  Fool  (1021);  The  drab 
Baq  (1024).  In  1027  it  was  announced  that  he 
would  eiitei  the  rnoviiig-pictuie  field. 

WYOMING.  The  eighth  State  m  size  (97,- 
014-  squaie  miles)  and  the  ioity-sexenth  in  popu- 
lation; capital,  Ohevenne  The  population  in- 
ci eased  fiom  145,005  m  1910  to  104,402  in  1020, 
or  by  332  per  cent.  In  1925  it  was  206,381,  by 
State  census  The  estimated  population,  1028, 
was  247,000  The  white  population  inci eased 
from  145,%5  in  1010  to  104,402  in  1020,  the 
number  ot  Indians  decreased  fiom  1480  to  1343, 
and  of  Negioes,  from  2235  to  1375.  The  native 
white  population  rose  ftom  113,200  to  104,891; 
the  foieign-born  white  fell  fiom  27,118  to  25,255 
Both  urban  and  rural  populations  mounted,  the 
former  from  43,221  to  57,348;  the  latter  from 
102,744  to  137,054.  There  aie  only  two  impor- 
tant cities  in  the  State,  Cheyenne  and  Casper. 
The  fonnei  inci  eased  from  11,320  in  1010  to  13,- 
820  in  1Q20,  and  the  latter  fiom  2030  to  11.447 

Agriculture,  \\yoming  has  experienced  an 
increase  in  agricultural  activities  in  recent  years 
The  number  of  farms  inci  eased  433  per  cent,  or 
fiom  10,087  in  1010  to  15,748  in  1020;  it  chopped 
slightly  to  15,512  in  1025  The  acreage  in  farms 
inci eased  382  pei  cont,  from  8,543,010  in  1910 
to  11,809,351  in  1020.  and  rose  still  farther  to 
18,063,308  in  1025.  The  impio\ed  land  in  faims 
totaled  2,102,005  acres  in  1^20  The  percentage 
of  the  total  land  area  used  for  a^iieultuial  pur- 
poses increased  fiom  137m  1010  to  18  9  in  1920, 
arid  20  0  in  1025  The  total  value  of  farm 
propei lv  doubled,  $1(57,180,081  in  1010,  it  lose 
to  $334,41 0,5%  in  1020,  but  shrank  to  $240,300,- 
413  in  1025,  the  aveiage  value  pel  faini  was  $15,- 
217  in  1010,  $21,235  in  1020,  and  $15,407  in  1025. 
In  inteipictiiig  these  values,  the  inflation  of  the 
cuiiency  incident  to  the  War  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  Of  the  total  number  of  faims  in 
1025,  12,545  \\eie  operated  bv  owners,  101,  by 
manageis,  and  2770,  by  tenants  The  correspond- 
ing figuies  foi  1010  \\eic  0770,  311,  and  807. 
\Mntc  lanneis  in  1010  numbered  15,570-  13,300 
weie  native  and  2273,  foicign  born  Theie  were 
100  colored  faimeis,  of  vvliom  134  were  Indiana. 
In  1010  the  \vhite  farmers  numbered  10,922 
(9019  weie  native  and  1903,  foreign  born); 
and  in  that  year,  44  of  the  05  coloied  farmers 
were  Indians.  Faims  reported  as  undei  mort- 


gage, 5513  in  1920,  numbered  6088  in  1925.  The 
acreage  under  irrigation  increased  from  1,133,302 
in  1909  to  1,207,982  in  1919.  The  number  of 
dairy  cows  was  41,015  in  1920;  32,882  in  1925; 
"beef"  cows,  numbered  307,189  in  1920;  313,143 
in  1925;  sheep,  820,565  in  1920;  2,507,912  in 
1925.  The  estimated  production  of  principal 
farm  crops  in  1928  wasas  follows:  Corn,  3,000,000 
bushels,  wheat,  4,098,000;  oats,  4,092,000,  bar- 
ley, 2,310,000;  potatoes,  2,352,000;  and  hay, 
1,045,000  tons.  Comparative  figures  for  1913  are 
corn,  4()3,000  bushels;  wheat,  2,250,000;  oats, 
8,300,000,  barley,  390,000;  potatoes,  1,080,000, 
and  hay,  912,000  tons. 

Mining.  Wyoming  has  very  valuable  mineral 
lesources  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  devel- 
oped. The  most  important  products  in  point  of 
value  are  peti oleum,  coal,  natural  gas,  and  nat- 
ural-gas gasoline  The  growth  of  the  petroleum 
industry  since  1914  is  indicated  by  the  following 
production  figures  1014,  3,500,375  bariels,  1910, 
0,234,137,  1917,  8,978,08t);  1918,  12,590,287; 
1020,  10,831,000;  1921,  10.332,800;  1922,20,715,- 
000,  1020,  25,770,000,  1927,  21,307,000;  1928, 
21,401,000.  The  output  of  coal  was  fairly  main- 
tained, in  1014  it  was  0,475,293  net  tons,  1010, 
7,010,047;  1017,  8,575,010;  1918,  0,438,088,  1020, 
0,030,271,  1921,  7,200,0(10,  1022,  5,071,724, 
1020,  0,512,288;  1028,  ({,571,083  The  State 
piodnced  also  a  laige  amount  of  nntuial-gas 
gasoline  in  1020,  8,711,037;  1020,  40,025,000 
gallons  Among  other  mineral  products  are 
gypsum,  iron  oie,  sand  and  giavel,  and  stone 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  pi  od  net  ion  in 
1020  was  $78,088,000,  compared  with  $83,034,307 
in  1020;  $41,007,200  in  1019,  $42,595,812  m 
1018,  and  $12,417,753  in  1014 

Finance.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing Sept  30,  1027,  as  reported  by  the  U  fi  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  dcpaitments,  $5,400,501  (of 
which  $2,238,532  was  for  local  education)  ,  in- 
terest on  debt,  $142,300,  permanent  improve- 
ments, $2,152,488,  total,  $7,701,430  (of  which 
$2,432,313  was  foi  highways,  $700,220  being 
for  maintenance  and  $1,672,087  foi  constiuc- 
tion).  Revenues  were  $8,823,504,  of  this,  pro- 
peity  and  special  taxes  formed  17  7  per  cent; 
departmental  eaimngs,  4  3  pel  cent,  and  leceipts 
from  licenses  140  |>er  cent.  Assessed  propeity 
valuation  was  $401,085,5(>4,  State  taxation  there- 
on, $1,070,843.  Net  State  debt  on  Sept  30,  1927, 
was  $1,012,833 

Education.  The  immense  area  and  largely 
rural  population  of  Wyoming  bung  with  them 
the  educational  problems  associated  with  these 
conditions  Recent  educational  development  has 
had  particular  reference  to  such  problems.  In 
1013  the  Superintendent  of  Education  was  di- 
rected to  prepaie  a  course  of  study  foi  the  ele- 
mentary schools  In  1015  a  law  was  passed 
requiring  physical  examination  of  school  chil- 
dren, the  State  Institute  was  established;  and 
a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  a  school  code 
committee  to  arrange  for  a  survey  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  report  of  this  sur- 
vey was  rendered  in  1016  In  the  following 
year,  the  Legislature  adopted  a  school  code,  pro- 
viding for  the  State  Board  of  TCdueation,  arid 
greatly  enlarging  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
depaitment,  this  code  was  amended  in  1918.  A 
director  of  special  classes  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  the  elementary,  rural,  and  nigh  schools 
of  the  State  and  examined  children,  conducted 
mental  surveys,  and  reorganized  rural  schools. 
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The  director  of  vocational  education  had  general 
charge  of  this  work.  The  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  centred  in  later  years 
largely  on  the  rural  schools.  In  July,  1018, 
a  movement  was  launched  for  so-called  standard 
rural  schools;  this  lesulted  in  gieatly  improved 
conditions.  In  secondary  education,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  aimed  at  the  maintenance  of 
accredited  four-year  high  schools  wherever  the 
number  of  students  and  the  financial  support 
available  made  it  possible.  In  1022  there  were 
38  such  schools  Vocational  education,  including 
courses  in  agriculture,  industrial  occupations, 
and  home  economics,  was  cairied  on  with  success 
in  spite  of  gieat  difficulties.  Jt  was  the  desire 
of  the  Depaitmeiit  of  Education  to  extend  voca- 
tional education  to  every  young  person  desiring 
to  enter  agiiculture,  business,  or  home-making 
without  umvoisity  training.  \Voik  also  was  be- 
ing carried  on  under  the  Fedeial  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Law  of  1920;  a  State  enactment 
provided  coopeiation.  The  total  eniollment  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  State  in  1912  was  20,502. 
in  1925-20,  50,138  The  high-school  enrollment 
in  the  latter  year  was  9004.  Expenditure  for 
public  day  sciiools  in  1925-26  was  current, 
$5,337,027,  outlays,  $1,501,220  Illiteiacv  in  the 
State  deci eased  fiom  38  per  cent  in  1910  to 
25  in  11)20  In  the  native  white  population,  it 
lomnmcd  at  0  4  per  cent,  among  the  f 01  eign-born, 
it  doci eased  from  9  5  to  9  2  per  cent;  among  the 
Negio  it  increased  from  63  pel  cent  to  0  I. 

Political  and  Other  Events.  In  1914  the 
Demon  at ic  candidate  foi  govcinor,  John  B.  Ken- 
drick,  was  elected  In  1910  (Jovernoi  Kendnck, 
Dcmociatic  nominee,  \\as  elected  to  the  Senate. 
Foi  picsidcnt,  Wilson  leeched  28,310  votes; 
Hughes  21,d9H  The  Republicans,  in  1918,  elected 
Kobe!  t  1)  Carev  goveinoi  ,  Senator  Wairen,  Re- 
publican, was  leelected  In  1920  Hauling  re- 
ceived 35,091  votes  for  Piesident;  Cox,  17,429. 
The  Deniociats  in  l<>22  elected  W.  B  Uoss  gov- 
eruoi  ,  Senator  Kendnck  was  jeclected  The 
leasing  oi  oil  iesei>cs  in  the  Teapot  Dome  Naval 
Reseive  to  11.  F.  Sinclair,  by  Albert  E.  Fall, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  1922,  gave  rise  in 
1924  to  investigations  and  prosecutions  of  na- 
tion-wide bearing,  extending  over  several  years. 
For  President,  in  1924  Coolidge  received  41,858 
votes;  LaFollette,  25,175;  Davis,  12,868.  Nellie 
Tayloe  Ross,  widow  of  Governor  Ross  who  had 
died  in  office,  was  elected  governor  of  the  State 
in  1924,  and  continued  his  policies.  In  1928 
Hoover  received  54,748  votes  for  President; 
Smith,  29,299.  Fiank  C.  Emerson,  Republican, 
was  elected  governoi  m  1920. 

Legislation.  In  1917  the  Legislature  amended 
the  laws  relating  to  elections.  The  Legislature 
in  1919  passed  a  measure  pioviding  for  a  budget 
and  made  provisions  for  the  eight-hour  day  on 
public  work  In  1921  the  Legislature  created 
the  State  Farm  Board  and  the  State  dame  Com- 
mission It  authorized  the  Board  of  Education 
to  promote  Amei  icanism.  Measures  passed  in 
1923  aimed  to  extend  the  taxing  power  of  the 
State  to  mineial,  oil,  and  natuial-gas  mines. 
Activities  relating  to  agricultuie  were  placed 
under  a  department.  The  houi  s  of  laboi  for 
women  weie  limited,  and  cliild-labor  laws  were 
amended.  The  inheritance-tax  law  was  altered 
in  1025 

WYOMING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  A  State  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  at  Laramie,  Wyo., 
founded  111  1880  The  student  eniollment  in- 
creased from  508  in  1914  to  1170  in  1928,  the 
faculty  from  06  to  108  in  the  same  period; 
the  libiary  from  35,000  to  70,000  volumes ,  and 
the  income  from  $192,534  to  $971,057  In  1917 
the  music  department  building  and  a  small  model 
country  school  ueie  built  In  1921  additional 
dormitory  facilities  for  uomen  students  were 
provided  by  the  completion  of  Hoyt  Hall.  A 
central  heating  plant  on  the  campus  also  was 
completed  in  that  year.  In  1923  a  $200,000  li- 
bra ly  was  opened  and  in  1925  a  $500,000  gym- 
nasium-aimoiy.  In  the  following  year,  an  engi- 
neering building  was  completed  and  in  1928  a 
residence  hall  for  ~nen  was  first  occupied.  Presi- 
dent, Aithui  CiiswoM  Crane,  Ph.D. 

X-RAYS.     See  PHYSICS. 


YACHTING.     The     United     States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  are  the  nations  that 
display  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for 
yachting.     International     competi- 
tion has  been   afforded   chiefly  by 
boats  of  the  six-meter  class  since  1020,  the  year 
the  last  races  for  the  famous  America's  Cup  were 
held.     In   the  International  Gold  Cup  Knees  of 
1928,  the  Fcgaro  of  Norway  defeated  the  RaleLma 
of  the  United  States,   while   in  another  contest 
for  six-meter  boats,  England,  won  with  8.'3  points 
as  against  a  total  of  59  for  the  United  States. 
A  race  across  the  Atlantic  from  New  York  Har- 
bor to  Santaudcr,  Spain,  foi   trophies  offered  by 
the    King    of    Spain,    attracted    an    entry    of    12 
yachts  in  two  divisions      The  IHcua,  a  schooner 
owned  by  Will  mm  II    Bell,  led  the  fiist  division 
licet,  covering  the  3053  miles   in    17  days.     The 
Nina  won  in  the  second  division,  her  time  being 
24  days 

Motor-boat  and  long-distance  outboard  racing 
are  gaming  much  attention  in  the  United  States 
In  1928  (Jar  Wood's  Mix*  America  \  II  sot  a  new 
world  record  for  motor  boats  by  averaging 
92  H  statute  miles  an  hour 

YAKUTSK  AUTONOMOUS  SOCIALIST 
SOVIET  REPUBLIC.  See  SIRFRI  \ 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  A  nonsectanan  in- 
stitution of  higher  Icaiuiug  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
founded  in  1701  Student  enrollment  mci eased 
from  .S2H9  in  1914  to  5743  in  192K  During  the 
same  pound,  the  faeultv  increased  from  1(>0  to 
HS(i,  the  binary  fiom  1 ',000,000  to  1/H)1,512  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets,  and  pioduetixo  funds  fiom 
$15,379,3(13  to  5j?5S,024, 45930  In  tins  period, 
niuny  reorganizations  in  adrninistiatioi)  were 
adopted.  All  graduate  work  not  given  under  the 
professional  schools  was  concentrated  in  the 
graduate  school  under  four  groups  of  faculties 
A  common  freshman  \car  for  both  tlie  college 
and  She/held  Scientific  School  was  established  in 
1920  under  a  special  dean  and  faculty,  and  the 
Sheffield  course  was  lengthened  from  three  to 
foiii  ;yea,rs  and  became  purelv  scientific,  Build- 
ing  operations  carried  on  dining  this  pound  in- 
cluded the  JJaikness  Momoi  ml  Quadrangle  of 
doimitories  for  upper  classmen,  which  oo\ors  an 
entire  eit\  block,  given  bt\  Mrs  Stephen  V.  ILiik- 
riess  in  rnemoiy  of  her  son  The  Sterling  Chem 
istrv  LaboiatoYv  ($2,000,000)  and  the  Steilmg 
Hall  of  iModicine  ($1,500,000)  weie  completed  in 
19'22  and  1923  These  buildings  weie  erected 
with  part  of  the  large  trust  fund  left  by  John  W. 
Sterling  m  1919  to  bo  used  for  building,  scholar- 
ships,  fellowships,  and  lectureships,  and  for  the 
endowment  of  professorships,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  special  funds  for  prizes.  Sage  Hall, 
containing  offices  and  lecture  rooms  for  the  school 
of  forestry,  was  opened  in  1923  and  the  Lapharn 
Field  House  in  1924  In  that  year  a  gift  from 
Edward  S  Harkness  provided  for  the  building 
of  a  university  theatre  and  the  establishment  ot 
a  department  of  the  drama  in  the  school  of  fine 
arts.  Professor  George  Pierce  Baker,  formerly 
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of  Harvard,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the 
history  and  technique  of  the  drama  and  director 
of  the  theatre. 

The  Peabody  Museum  was  dedicated  late  in 
1925  and  Kdwin  McClellan  Hall,  a  dormitory, 
was  opened  for  residence  An  18-hole  golf  course 
was  laid  out  to  occupy  120  acres  of  the  Ray 
Tompkins  Memorial,  which  comprises  700  acres 
to  be  developed  for  athletic  uses,  and  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  appropriated  $1,500,000  for 
added  facilities  in  the  history  of  aits  in  the 
school  ot  fine  arts.  In  1920  the  law  school 
raised  entrance  requirements,  admitting  from  an- 
other law  school  only  those  who  had  attained  a 
B  average,  and  in t inducing  a  system  of  honors 
courses.  Construction  of  an  art  museum  was 
hogun  through  a  gift  of  $1,000000  from  two 
anonymous  donors,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Sterling  estate  provided  funds  for  the  election 
of  the  Steilmg  Momoiinl  Libraiy  to  contain 
eventually  5,000,000  volumes  with  accommoda- 
tions for  special  collections  and  seminars.  Con- 
struction of  the  William  L  Harkness  Educa- 
tional Building  arid  of  Charles  W  Bingham  Hall, 
a  dormitory,  was  begun  A  colonnade  with  an 
altar  of  liheity  in  the  centre,  a  memorial  to  Yale 
men  who  loft  then  li\cs  in  the  \\oild  War,  was 
provided  by  gifts  iioin  alumni. 

In  192(J  the  school  of  medicine  instituted 
changes  compatible  with  giaduate  education  and 
designed  to  inciease  the  student  latitude  of  choice 
and  oppoi  tunitv  to  study  in  selected  lields,  abol- 
ishing the  \ear  system  with  its  resultant  division 
ol  the  student  body  into  classes  Buildings  for 
the  summer  engineering  eouisos  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at  Kast  Lyrne,  Conn  ,  \\eie  com- 
pleted in  1927.  Athletic  facilities  \veio  aug- 
mented bv  gift  of  funds  for  the  Hupps  Polo  Field 
arid  for  the  Charles  I]  Co\e  Memorial  (Yale 
Field  (Ivmnasium ).  Additional  labor atoiy  facil- 
ities weie  made  available  for  the  medical  school 
in  1028  bv  the  completion  of  the  Brady  Memorial 
Lahoiatory,  Lander  Hall,  and  Karnani  Memoi  nil 
Building  in  the  grounds  of  the  New  Haven  Hospi- 
tal, The  \\altei  Camp  Memoi  lal  (Jateway  was 
dedicated  in  1()28  In  the  autumn  of  1929,  work- 
was  begun  on  the  new  building  for  the  Institute 
of  Human  Isolations  to  cost  $2,000,000  It  was 
planned  to  be  a  part  of  the  Human  Welfare 
Croup  in  which  the  univeisity  aims  to  study  man 
fiom  the  mental,  social,  and  physical  standpoints 
vvrth  a  view  to  correlating  scientific  knowledge 
in  these  fields  President  James  Rowland  Angell, 
PhD.  l.iff  1),  LLD 

YAMAMOTO,  COUNT  GOMBRI  (1852-  ). 
A  Japanese  naval  officer  and  statesman,  of  the 
Satsuma  clan  By  ISOfi  he  was  a  vice  admiral, 
and  lie  became  a  full  admiral  in  1904,  when  he 
was  Minister  of  the  Navv  (1R9S-190G)  In 
1913—14  he  was  Premier,  resigning  because  of 
naval  scandals,  and  again  in  1923,  when  the  first 
cabinet  mooting  took  place  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoking  ruins  made  by  the 
earthquake  of  September  1,  and  the  new  (Jovern- 
inent  had  to  take  immediate  measures  to  relieve 
the  unprecedented  situation.  On  Dec.  29,  1923, 
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Yamamoto  and  his  cabinet  resigned  because  of 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Prince  Hirohito.  He 
was  created  a  liarori  in  1002,  a  count  in  1007,  and 
was  made  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George  by  Oreat  Bntain. 

YAP  (yap)  ISLAND.  One  of  the  Caroline 
group  of  islands,  situated  in  the  Pacific  north  of 
the  Equator,  and  befoie  the  World  War  belonging 
to  Germany,  but  since  1010  under  a  Japanese 
mandate  In  101C,  by  a  secret  agreement  with 
Great  Britain,  Japan  laid  claim,  in  the  event 
of  Germany's*  defeat,  to  all  of  Germany's  inlands 
north  of  the  Equator,  while  lecogm/mg  the 
Tlritish  claims  to  those  south  of  it.  On  this 
bams,  the  Supreme  Council  on  May  7,  1010,  allo- 
cated the  islands  noith  of  the  Erjuatoi,  including 
Vap,  to  Japan  as  mandatory  Power,  although 
not  without  President  Wilson's  disapproval.  The 
.\meiican  interest  was  plain  Yap  was  nearer 
the  Philippines  than  any  other  of  the  islands,  it 
w.is,  too,  an  integral  point  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  communications  in  the  Pacific,  for  here 
wcie  to  be  found  stations  of  the  Pacific  cable  of 
the  Commercial  Cable  Company  from  Hawaii,  of 
an  Anicr  ieun-Hi  itish  cable  extending  north  to  the 
TConin  Islands,  and  of  Bntish  lines  to  the  Chinese 
coast,  as  \\ell  as  a  wireless  btation.  During 
1020  21,  the  American  point  of  view  was  ic- 
peatedly  stressed,  to  the  di'-eomfituie  of  Japan 
and  Cieat  Britain  and  to  the  greater  straining 
ol  the  bonds  of  the  Allied  unitv  rl  he  American 
contentions  centred  in  the  facts  that  the  I'nited 
Slates  government  had  served  notice  during  the 
Peace  Conference  that  it  reserved  the  right  to 
object  to  exclusive  Japanese  control  of  the  cable 
bindings,  that  ns  the  German  islands  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Allies  bv  the  Peace  lonfeience  their 
disposition  was  a  concern  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  111  Mew  of  the  property  interests  of  other 
nations,  Vap,  so  far  as  it  wav  a  cable  landing 
fetation,  ought  to  be  internationalized  The  Jap- 
anese insisted  that  Yap  was  theirs  by  the  edict 
of  the  Supreme  Council  and  that  therefore  the 
administration  of  the  island  was  then  exclusive 
concern  On  Fcb  21,  1021,  the  American  go\ em- 
inent dispatched  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  a  note  outlining  its  position  and  request- 
ing a  leopening  of  the  question  On  March  2,  the 
Council  admitted  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
but  declared  its  inability  to  act,  on  the  gioiind 
of  the  previous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
This,  too,  repiesentcd  the  opinion  of  (Jreat  Hr  itain 
and  France  The  solution  of  the  diJliculty  rested 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Washington  Conference. 
On  Dec  12,  1021,  finally,  representatives  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States  signed  an  agreement  by 
\\hich  the  Japanese  mandate  was  lecognized  by 
the  United  States  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
uccoided  the  United  States  free  access,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Japanese  and  other  natrouals, 
to  the  present  cable  between  Yap  and  Guam  and 
to  any  other  cables  which  might  be  laid  bv  Ameri- 
cans, the  right  to  use  the  Japanese  \\ircless  serv- 
ice, and  in  ease  of  suspension  of  this  right,  to 
build  American  stations,  and  freedom  of  entry 
and  exit  for  persons  and  property  On  Mar.  1, 
1022,  the  United  States  Senate  ratified  the  tieaty 
affecting  Yap,  and  the  matter  was  fonnally  closed 
The  island  has  u  population  of  7418,  including 
72,'M  natives,  171  Japanese,  and  17  foreigners. 
See  JAPAN;  WASHINGTON  CON^KKLNCK 

YEATS,  yets,  WILLIAM  KUTLKR  (1H05-        ) 
An  Irish  writer   (sec  VOL   XXIII),  recipient  of 
the   Nobel   Prize   for   Liteiatinc    (102M)    and   a 
Senator  of  the  Irish  Free  State  since  1022     Ho 


was  a  fervid  Nationalist  and  wrote  much  tropical 
verse,  as  well  as  Responsibilities  (1014)  and  Rev- 
cries  over  Childhood  and  youth  (1010).  In  his 
poetry,  be  tried  to  cany  out  Svn^c's  idea  of  the 
poet  as  one  who  "uses  the  whole  of  his  personal 
life  as  his  material  "  Ills  poems  are  therefore 
very  imaginative  and  individual  The  Wild 
Rimns  of  Cfoole  (1010)  reveals  his  interest  in 
esotei ic  doctrine,  Michael  Rabat tes  and  the 
Dancer  (1021)  deals  with  the  Ireland  of  1016. 
He  \vas  one  of  the  first  in  England  to  appreciate 
the  poems  of  Rabmdranath  Tagore.  Another 
Oriental  preoccupation  was  the  Noli  drama  of 
Japan.  Under  Japanese  influence,  he  wrote  At 
He  Hawk'v  Well  (1017)  and  Two  Plays  for 
7>r/Hrf?s  (1010).  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  little  theatre  movement  in  Dublin,  and 
worked  for  an  anstociatic  theatre  for  a  small 
audience  modeled  somewhat  on  the  Nob  drama 
of  Japan  Other  later  works  were  Per  Amiea 
Nilinha  Linur  (1018)  ,  The  Cutting  of  an  Agate 
(1 ')!')),  Mi  en  Pfxmfi  and  a  Fragment;  Later 
Pormi  (1023)  ,  /frwy?  (1021 )  ;  A  Vinon  (1926) ; 
fibtiangrmnil ,  bring  some  Fifh/  Thoughts  from 
a  Dim  if  of  t !)()<)  (1020)  ,  Tin  Pot  of  tooth  (1020) 
and  If  ruin  ft  lion  (1027),  jilavs,  October  Blast 
(1027)  and  The  Towr  (1()2H),  poems;  and 
Sophocles'  hitiy  (Edipitt  (102H).  In  1023  the 

}>ul)lif  ation  of  a  new  edition  of  his  works  was 
)c»  1111  Consult  Wilhain  Hutlrr  Yiats,  The  Poet 
of  roHlcmjiotary  Inland,  bv  J  M  Hone  (101.">), 
and  The  Karli/  Porhi/  of  William  Butler  Yeats, 
by  Pattv  Guid  (1010) 

'YELLOW  FEVEB.  Knowledge  of  this  af- 
fection .seemed  for  awhile  gieatly  to  have  ad- 
vanced In  101S  the  toci  of  the  disease  were 
limited  to  Ecuador  and  (luatemala  The  out- 
hreak  rn  Guatemala  was  serious,  with  5.)0  castes 
and  200  deaths,  but  the  disease  was  soon  stamped 
out  b\  the  local  health  authorities  in  cooperation 
with 'the  U.  S  Public  Health  Seivice  At  the 
snnie  time,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  sent  Dr. 
Noguchi  to  study  the  cases  of  the  disease  at 
Gnavuquil  in  Kcuadoi  ,  in  1017  this  was  the  only 
active  iouis  of  flic  disease  HI  the  entire  world, 
pnor  to  the  Central  American  outbreak  In  1920 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  formally  announced 
that  Dr.  Nogm-ln's  disc  over  v  of  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  disease,  a  spuoclurte,  the  Liploapira 
tcli  roicZrA,  had  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  preven- 
tive and  cuiatne  scrum  Already,  people  going 
into  yellow  fever  dif.tr  lets  wTcre  being  immunized 
m  the  Broad  Street  Hospital  in  New  York  Citt>. 
The  disease  was  stamped  out  in  South  America, 
and  in  1011)  the  world  was  for  JL  time  entirely  free 
fiorn  it.  In  l')20  rt  broke  out  anew  in  Yucatan, 
and  Dr  Noguchi  was  sent  to  the  infected  area. 
Several  shipments  of  the  Rockefeller  \ctccine 
also  were  forwarded  Specimens  of  the  spirillum 
culture  were  sent  from  Yucatan  to  Ihmina  for 
study,  and  it  was  ascer tamed  thrit  the  dog  can 
be  inoculated  with  a  disease  which  closely  re- 
sembles human  yellow  fe\er  In  1021  Dr  How- 
ard Cross,  who  was  to  have  taken  charge  of  the 
bacteriological  laboiutoiy  at  Vera  Cruz,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  disease. 

During  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  however, 
our  views  of  the  nature  of  this  affection,  them- 
selves so  recent,  ha\e  had  to  iccede  in  favor  of 
other H  which  differ  radically.  Although  the  di- 
sease rn  meridional  America  had  apparently  been 
conquered  for  the  time,  largely  through  the  ef- 
foits  of  Noguchi  who  had  secniin»lv  discovered 
the  cause  and  devised  a  tech  me  for  immunization, 
it  reappeared  in  102G  in  its  original  homestead, 
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tho  West  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Senegal  to  the 
Gold  Coast.  The  Rockefeller  Commission  dis- 
patched Prof.  Adrian  Stokes  to  Lagos  and,  after 
he  had  succumbed  to  the  disease,  Noguchi  himself 
followed  and  met  tho  same  fate  Other  scientist 
martyrs  followed,  and  it  is  now  regarded  as  too 
hazardous  to  study  this  disease  in  its  native 
habitat.  It  can  be  conveyed  to  monkeys  and  the 
preserved  infected  organs  of  these  animals  me 
being  studied  in  the  temperate  zone  A  large  body 
of  ddta  has  been  accumulated  which  tend**  to  show 
that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  filter-passing  virus 
and  not  to  any  visible  organism  (the  original  be- 
lief before  Noguchfs  supposed  discovery).  For 
the  time  being,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  and  the  local  go\ern- 
ments  in  French  and  British  territory,  the  dis- 
ease has  been  brought  to  arrevt.  Jt  is  unfortu- 
nate that  Noguchi  did  not  survive  to  adjust  his 
results  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  tho.se  in 
Africa. 

YEMEN.     See  ARABIA. 

YEBKES,  ROBERT  M  EARNS  (1870-  ).  An 
American  experimental  psychologist  (see  VOL. 
XXTI1).  IJe  was  the  organizer  of  the  psycho- 
logical tests  for  the  U.  S.  Army  dui  ing  the 
World  War.  In  11)15  he  had  prepared  a  point 
scale  for  mental  ability,  and  it  was  tins  scale, 
rather  than  the  Binet  mental  age  tests,  which 
was  found  practicable  for  the  stupendous  task  of 
cataloguing  the  abilities  of  more  than  1,000,000 
men  Major  Ycikes  edited  the  publication  of  the 
test  results  under  the  titles,  Army  Menial  Tests 
(1920)  and  Psychological  Examining  in  1hc 
United  Stales  Arnui  (1021)  He  also  edited  a 
volume  on  The  IV  ar  ami  Science  ( 1020)  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Roson  i  ch  Information  Service 
of  the  National  Research  Council  (1010-24). 
Since  1024  he  has  been  professor  in  the  Yale 
Institute  of  Psychology.  He  was  coauthor  of 
Chimpanzee  Intelligence  and  Its  Vocal  Krprcs- 
SWHS  (1025),  and  author  of  Hinotil  Jfuman 
(1025)  and  The,  Mind  of  a  (Jonlla  (1027).  He 
is  editor  of  the  Jouinal  of  Compatatire  Psychol- 
ogy. See  MFNTXL  MI:ASI'RLMENT. 

YESHIVA  COLLEGE.  The  first  college  of 
hbeial  aits  and  science  in  the  United  States 
under  Jewish  auspices.  It  is  for  men  onlv  and 
aims  to  allot d  its  students  a.  harmonious  combin- 
ation of  secular  and  Je\\ish  studies,  a  union  of 
the  culture  and  faith  of  Israel's  age-old  heritage 
with  the  culture  and  knowledge  of  the  pieseiit- 
day  world.  The  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanan  Theo- 
logical Seminar  v  (the  Ycsluva)  Mas  chartered 
in  New  Yoik,  in  1HO(>,  and  later  absorbed  the 
Etz  Charm  Talrnudie  Academy,  the  oldest  Jewish 
day  school  in  the  United  States,  chartered  in 
1SHO;  and  by  amendment  to  the  charter,  in  1028, 
the  Yeshiva'  became  known  as  the  Rabbi  Isaac 
Elchanan  Theological  Seminary  and  Yeshiva  Col- 
lege, und  was  authorized  to  oiler  couises  leading 
to  the  baccalaureate  degree  The  freshman  vear 
of  the  college  beg.in  its  work  in  the  autumn  of 
1928,  with  an  eniollrnent  an  follows  Senior  semi- 
nary, 142,  junior  seminary,  2.3.r>,  teachers'  insti- 
tute, 135,  college  (ficshmnn  year),  31  The  fa- 
cultv  numbered  31.  The  income  tor  the  year  was 
$142,000  '  The  library  contained  17,000  volumes, 
and  a  collection  of  *  manuscripts  On  Dec.  0, 
102H,  a  group  of  buildings,  including  the  main 
building,  the  auditonuin,  and  the  dormitory, 
with  accommodations  for  1500  students  and  200 
lesident  students,  was  dedicated  at  Amsterdam 
Avenue  and  180th  to  188th  streets,  New  York. 
The  next  gioup  to  be  erected  piovided  for  a 


new  library  and  a  museum  of  Jewish  art  and 
archaeology.  A  building  campaign  yielded  over 
$2,700,000  and  additions  were  made  to  the  endow- 
ment fund.  Piesidcnt  of  the  faculty,  Bernard 
Revel 

YON,  PIETBO  ALESSANDRO  (1880-  ).  An 
Italian  organist  and  composer,  bom  at  Set- 
tirno  Vittone  in  Piedmont  At  the  age  of  six,  he 
began  his  musical  studies  with  A  Burhatti  at 
Ivrea.  Jn  1000  he  entered  the  Conservatory  of 
Mrlan,  but  winning  a  scholarship  in  the  following 
year  at  tho  Conservatory  of  Turin,  he  continued 
his  studies  there  under  da  Venezia  (prano), 
Redrnondi  (organ),  and  Bolzoni  (composition) 
He  then  attended  for  one  .Near  the  Accudemia 
Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  where  his  teachers  were 
Bust  mi  and  Sgarnbnti  (piano),  Heii/i  (organ), 
and  de  Sanctis  (composition)  He  graduated  in 
1005  as  winner  of  the  first  prr/e  and  of  a  medal 
awarded  bv  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
From  19()r>  to  1007,  he  was  assistant  to  his  teacher 
Ren/i,  organist  of  St  Peter's,  and  even  then  his 
recitals  began  to  attract  attention  In  1007  he 
settled  in  New  York  as  organist  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier's,  where  he  remained  until  1027,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  that 
city.  Frequent  and  extensive  tours  of  the  coun- 
try soon  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
gieatest  living  organists  In  1021  he  was  hon- 
ored b}  the  appointment  as  honor aiv  organist  at  ' 
St  Peter's  rn  Rome  This  was  the  first  time 
that  this  distinction  had  been  conferred.  Ilrs 
works  consist  of  17  masses,  Concerto  (ircgoiiano, 
for  organ  and  orchestra,  a  concerto  foi  oboe  and 
orchestra,  brilliant  or»an  compositions,  mostly 
in  larger  forms,  motets  (a  cappella  and  with 
organ)  ,  piano  pieces,  and  son«»H. 

YOKK,  ARCHBISHOP  or  See  TEMPLE,  MOST 
REV  \N  ILI  i  VM. 

YOUNG,  ALLYN  ARBOTT  (1870-1020).  An 
American  economist,  born  in  Kenton,  Ohio,  and 
educated  at  Hiram  College  and  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity. During  1 002-00  lie  taught  economics  at 
Wisconsin,  Western  Reseive.  and  Dartmouth  uni- 
versities and  then  became  protessor  of  economics 
at  Stanford.  In  101]  lie  accepted  a  call  to  a 
similar  chair  at  the  Umvcrsity  of  Washington 
and  two  vears  later  went  to  Cornell,  where  he 
icmained  until  1020,  when  he  was  called  to  Har- 
vard. After  1027  he  also  held  a  professorship 
of  political  economy  at  the  University  of  London. 
During  the  World  War,  he  was  director  of  the 
bureau  of  research  of  the  V\ar  Trade  Board  and 
then  was  chief  of  the  division  of  economics  and 
statistics  oi  the  American  Commission  to  Negoti- 
ate Peace.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  on  Pensions,  102^-21,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Arnerrcan  Kconornic  Association,  1025. 
In  addition  to  many  articles  and  papers  on  eco- 
nomic subjects,  he  was  one  of  the  authors  of  Out- 
lines of  Economics  (1008,  lOlfi).  Subsequently 
he  also  wrote  Economic  Pioblcms,  New  and  Old 
(1927)  and  An  Analysis  of  Hanking  Statislics 
(1027). 

YOUNG,  CLAREN™  MARSHALL  (1880-  ). 
An  Arnerrcan  lawyer  and  public  official,  born  in 
Colfax,  Iowa,  and  educated  at  Drake  University 
and  the  Yale  Law  School.  Admitted  to  the  Iowa 
bar  in  1910,  he  practiced  at  Des  Moines  until 
1917  when  he  joined  the  U  S.  Army  Air  Service 
and  spent  18  months  in  Kuiope,  including  five 
months  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Austria.  He  be- 
came a  major  in  the  Air  Corps  Reserves.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  aeronautics  branch  of  the  IT.  S. 
Department  of  Commeicein  192G,  he  became  chief 
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of  the  Division  of  Air  Regulations  in  1927,  then 
director  of  aeronautics,  and  in  September,  1929, 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Aeronautics. 

YOUNG,  THE  RT.  HON.  SIB  (E.)  HILTON 
(1879-  ),  A  British  authority  on  finance. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  called  to  the  Bar  (Inner  Tom  pip) 
in  11)04.  Enrolling  as  a  naval  lieutenant  for  the 
World  War,  he  served  on  the  Vindutirc  at  Zce- 
brugge  Mole  in  101 8,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
promoted  to  lieutenant  commander.  In  the  Arch- 
angel campaign,  IIP  commanded  an  armored  train, 
winning  membership  in  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Order.  He  was  a  Libeial  membei  of  the 
Parliament  for  Norwich  in  1915-23  and  after 
1924.  He  left  the  Liberal  and  joined  the  Con- 
scrvathe  Party  in  1920  Tie  seivod  ns  Finaneml 
Secretary  to  the  Trcasiny  (1921-22),  attended 
The  Hague  Conference  on  Tntci national  Finance 
in  1922,  was  on  financial  missions  to  India 
(1920),  Poland  (1921),  and  Iraq  (1921),  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1920  and  1927.  lie  mis  also  a  member 
of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Jndi,m  Cm  rency  and 
Finance  (1925)  and  of  the  East  African  Commis- 
sion (1920).  In  journalism,  he  ser\ed  an  ap- 
prenticeship an  assistant  editoi  ot  the  London 
)>o»rji»z?ff/,  and  later  became  tinancial  editor  of 
the  Moniniq  Ws/  and  editoi -m-chief  of  the  Fi- 
nancial A  r t/»«.  He  IH  the  ant  hoi  of  J'orctqii  Com- 
pamrtt  and  Oilier  Coipotntionv  (1911),  /s'7/sfcm 
of  Nahonal  Ftnanrr  (2d  ed  ,  1924),  >\  A/T/ST  at 
Mca  ( 1919)  ,  and  Jti/  Hca  and  Land  (2d  ed  ,  1924). 

YOUNG,  FIIANCIS  .BHKTT  (1H84-  ).  A 
lintish  novelist  and  poet  \\lio  was  educaled  at 
TCpsorn  College  and  the  University  of  Bnniing- 
ham,  and  wtaited  his  caieei  us  a  doitm  He 
made  a  leetuie  toui  of  the  I  nited  States  in 
1920  and  in  192S  gave  the  Frances  Beigcn  Mem- 
orial Lecture  at  Yale  University.  He  A\as  a 
major  in  the  Royal  Army  Mcdicid  Coipw  dunng 
the  World  War, 'sen ing 'in  (Jeirnan  East  Atiica. 
Alan/nag  on  Tanqa  (191S)  vtas  a  desciiption  of 
the  spnit  of  the  forest  campaign  theie,  and  The 
Crewent  Moon  (1()1H)  and  Fu  c  Dcqins  tfoulh 
— -Poems  (1917)  grew  out  of  the  same  experience 
His  other  works  include,  inusic  foi  the  >SYo»(/,s  of 
Jtobcrt  Bridges  (1912)  ;  Robert  Bridges,  A  Crit- 
ical tf/f/f/;/  (1913);  The  Dark  Tower  (1914); 
The  Iron  Age  (1910);  The  }  oung  7Vn/sirw« 
(1919);  Poems  (1919);  Captain  Rwtuq,  a  play 
(1919);  The  Tragic  Bride  (1920);  The  Black 
Diamond  ( 1921 )  ;  Pilgrim's  Rest  (1922),  Wood- 
srnoKc  (1924);  Kea  /fortes  (1925),  Poi  trait,  of 
date  (1927),  which  \\ori  for  him  the  .lames 
Tail  Black  Memonal  Awaid,  and  was  published 
in  the  United  States  as  Love  is  Enough ,  My 
lit  other  Jonathan  (1928),  and  Black  Jtows 
(1929). 

YOUNG,  HUGH  HAMPTOX  (1870-  ).  An 
American  surgeon  and  urologist,  born  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  He  was  graduated  fiom  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  arts  and  medicine  (1S93), 
studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  (lH94-()5),  was  pathol- 
ogist and  resident  physician  at  the  Thomas  Wil- 
son Sanitarium  (1895-9S),  and  aftei  specializ- 
ing in  urology  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
urological  department  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  made  clinical  professor  of  the  same  branch  in 
the  college  faculty  He  \\as  also  made  di lector 
of  the  J  B  Brady  Urologieal  Foundation  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  During  the  \Yoi  Id  \\  ar,  he  wan  di  lec- 
tor of  urology  of  the  A  E  F  ])r  Young  has  been 
president  of  each  of  the  two  national  uiological 


societies  and  of  the  International  Congress  of 
1927.  He  founded  and  edits  the  Journal  of  Urol- 
ogy and  recently  published  a  standard  work,  The 
Practice  of  Urology ,  in  2  vols.  He  has  contri- 
buted over  200  papers  to  periodical  literature  on 
urologiral  subjects.  In  1928  he  published  (with 
Waters)  Vurologwal  Kadwlogy. 

YOUNG,  JOHN  WESLEY  (1879-  ).  An 
American  mathematician,  born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  educated  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
at  Cornell.  After  teaching  at  Cornell,  North- 
western, and  Princeton  univeisitics,  he  was  head 
of  the  department  of  mathematics  at  Kaiibas 
Unheihity  (IJK)H-IO)  and  was  then  called  to 
Dartmouth,  where  he  has  since  remained.  Al- 
gebia  and  geometry  have  been  the  subjects  of  his 
special  studies  and  he  has  published  a  number  of 
books  and  many  papeis  on  these  subjects.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  1he  American  Mathe- 
matical Society. 

YOUNG,  LBVI  KDGAB  (1874-  ).  An 
Ameucan  lectuier  and  piofessor  of  history,  born 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Ltah,  and  educated  at  Utah, 
Harvaid,  Strassbuig,  and  Columbia,  universities. 
He  was  piotessoi  and  head  of  the  department  of 
\\  extern  histoiy  at  the  Lnivcisity  of  Utah  (since 
1000)  Professor  Young  lectured  widely  in 
Ameucan  universities  on  the  history  of  that 
State,  lie  \\as  a  member  of  many  histoi  ical  and 
scientific  societies  and  of  the  First  Council  of 
70  of  the  Chuich  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  He  wiote  Ihsloiy  of  the  Mormon  Tab- 
ctttaclr  (1918)  and  The  Founding  of  Utah 

(1»23). 

YOUNG,    MAIIONKI     (MACKINTOSH)      (1H77- 

)       An   Ameucan  Hculptoi    and  etcher,  boin 

at  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah      He  is  a  giandson  of 

Biighain  \oung.  He  studied  at  the  Ait  Students' 
League,  l\ew  \  01  k  City,  and  the  Julian  Academy, 
Pans  He  wais  foi  some  >cars  inbtiuctor  111 
di  awing  at  the  Ait  Students'  League  and  nioie 
recently  at  the  Ameucan  School  of  Sculptuic. 
He  is  knnun  chiefly  foi  his  iiguies  of  laborers, 
usually  hiuall  in  size,  but  depicted  in  an  interest- 
ing and  v  n  lie  manner.  Among  his  best-known 
\\oiks  uie  "Alan  with  Pick"  (Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  Yoik),  IIopi  and  Apache  gioups, 
in  the  Museum  ot  ISatmal  History,  New  Yoik, 
*'A  Labor  ei"  and  "The  Kigger,"  Free  Public 
Library,  Newark,  N  J  ,  and  the  sea-gull  monu- 
ment 111  Salt  Lake  Cit>.  He  is  a  National 
Academician  (IDii.'t)  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Sculptuie  Society. 

YOUNG.  OWLN  1). '(1874-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican lawver  and  financier,  boi  n  at  Van  Honies- 
vi lie,  N  Y  ,  and  educated  at  St  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity and  the  law  school  of  Boston  University. 
Beginning  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston  in  1896, 
he  went  to  New  York  in  1913  to  become  counsel 
for  the  General  Klectric  Company  and  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  policy.  In  1922  he  was  elected 
chan man  of  the  hoaid  He  also  organized  the 
Had  10  Corporation  of  America,  becoming  chair- 
man of  its  board  arid  a  dnector  in  numerous 
coipoiations  In  1921  Piesident  Harding  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  Conference  on  Un- 
employment and  he  was  a  membei  of  the  Second 
Industrial  Confeience  (1922)  and  the  Interna- 
tional Distiihutiou  Confeience  (1924).  As  a 
member  ot  the  fiist  Commit  tee  of  Experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  lioparations  Commission  in  1924 
to  investigate  the  financial  condition  of  Germany, 
he  was  ci edited  with  much  of  the  lesponsibihty 
for  the  Da\\es  Iteport  and  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  Duwea  Plan  was  appointed  Agent  General  for 
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YUGOSLAVIA.     See  JUGOSLAVIA. 

YUKON,  yoo'kon  A  Territory  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  bordering  on  Alaska.  Total 
area,  207,070  square  miles.  Population  in  1921, 
4157,  and  in  1920  officially  estimated  at  300. 
In  1911  it  was  8.112;  and  in  1901,  during  the 
gold  boom,  27,219  Capital,  Dawson  City,  with 
a  population  of  975  in  1921,  as  against  3013  in 
1911  Mining  is  the  chief  occupation  In  1927- 
28  the  gold  output  was  valued  at  $508,231 
Other  minerals  piodnced  in  the  latter  year  were 
silver,  lead,  and  coal ;  copper  production  was  not 


reported  after  1920.  In  1928  the  total  mineral 
production  was  valued  at  $2,683,270.  In  1913 
the  mineral  production  totaled  $6,270,737  and  in 
1907,  $3,335,898.  The  fisheries  continue  to  be  of 
some  importance.  There  were  21  fur  farms  in 
1923.  Fur  exports  for  1920-27  wero  valued  at 
$382,261.  Prior  to  1920,  the  Yukon  was  gov- 
erned by  a  gold  commissioner  and  a  territorial 
council  of  10  elected  members  After  that  date, 
the  membership  of  the  council  was  reduced  to 
three  The  territorial  revenues  in  1928  were 
$211,331  and  expenditures,  $213,589. 


ZAGHLOUL,    RAID    PASHA     (1856- 
1927)      An  Egyptian  Premier,  edu- 
cated at  the  Mohammedan  Univer- 
sity at  El   A/har.     In   1884  he  be- 
gan to  practice  law,  in  1006  he  be- 
came an  able  Minister  of  Education, 
and    in    1910,    Minister    of    Justice.     When    his 
charges  against  Khedive  Abbas  Hilmy  were  not 
proved,    Lord    Kitchener    forced    him    to    resign 
(1912)    and   he   became  bitterly   op|K)sed  to  the 
BiitiHh      After  the  Aimistice  in   1918,  he  asked 
for  recognition  of  Egyptian  independence  by  the 
withdiawal   of  the  British   protectorate.     When 
he  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  London  to  urge  this 
cause,  he  and  his  friends  exhibited  so  hostile  an 
attitude  that  thiee  of  them   weie  arrested  and 
depoitcd    to    Malta      This    action    moused    the 
countiy,  and  man>  weie  killed  in  the  subsequent 
outhic.'iks. 

Xaghloul  Pasha  was  released  after  a  time, 
and  continued  his  piopag.imhi  fiom  Em  ope. 
When  lie  ictuincd  to  Egypt  in  1921,  noting  took 
place  and  he  was  again  anested  and  dcpmted 
to  (Vvlon  In  1922,  when  the  British  deflated 
Egypt  independent,  except  for  certain  "teserved 
points,"  Zaghloul  and  Ins  followeis  demanded 
complete  independence,  and  in  the  election  of  Jan- 
uaiy,  1924,  foi  vxhich  he  was  allowed  to  return, 
they  received  a  laige  majority.  Zaghloul  was 
made  Premier  earlv  in  1924,  but  aftei  loss  of 
prestige  due  to  fruitless  conversations  with  Ram- 
say MacDonald,  the  British  Picmier,  and  the 
assassination  of  Sn  Lee  Stack,  the  ISirdar,  in 
November,  1924,  he  resigned  In  1920  he  was 
again  Pioimet  foi  a  short  period,  arid  after v\ard 
continued  to  direct  Nationalist  policy  even 
though  he  held  no  ollice 

ZAHff,  tsan,  ERNST  (1807-  ).  A  Swiss 
novelist  (see  VOL  XXITT)  His  later  publica- 
tions include  Kwtnal  MUSK  u  icdcr  Fncdc  wttd- 
CH!  (1910);  Ntcphan  dcr  Nrhmicd  (1917;  Eng 
trans,  1920);  Johannex  A  Pro,  a  \var  play 
(1919)  ;  Nchwmcr  (1920)  ;  Lottc  ENxhnys  11  t//r 
und  Wcq  (1921);  Das  Lichl,  short  stones 
(1922)  ,  Ihe  llochznt  des  Uaudrns  On II  (1927)  ; 
and  Hrcllspirl  des  Lebcns  (1928)  Consult  The 
Modern  (let  man  \ovet,  by  H.  W  Hewett-Thayei 
(1924) 

ZAIMIS,  ALEXANDER  See  GKEKCR 
ZANG'WILL,  ISRAEL  (1864-192(1).  A  Brit- 
ish author  (see  VOL.  XXIII )  He  was  active 
as  a  speaker  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Jeru- 
salem, Holland,  and  the  United  States.  During 
the  World  War,  lie  was  a  pacifist.  His  attempt 
to  combine  all  the  Jewish  organizations  in  a  plan 
to  secure  the  Highlands  of  Angola  as  the  Jewish 
national  home  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  later 
declined  to  work  with  the  Zionists  when  the 
British  government  supported  a  plan  to  set  apart 
Palestine  foi  the  .Jews.  He  published  The  War 
for  the  World  (1916)  ;  The  Principle  of  Nationali- 
ties (1917);  Chosen  Peoples  (1918);  Jinny  ihe 
Carrier*  a  novel  (1919)  ;  a  volume  of  essays,  The 
Voice  of  Jerusalem  (1920) ;  Flutter-Duck,  liction 
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(1923),  and  fbn  Gabnol's  Poems,  from  the  He- 
brew (1923).  He  also  wiote  the  comedies  Too 
Much  Money  (1918),  The  Cockpit  (1921);  The 
Forcing  House,  or  the  Coekpit  Continued  (1922)  , 
and  We,  Moderns,  a  post-war  comedy  in  three 
movements  (allegro,  andante,  adaigo)  ( 192(5 ). 
Consult  Israel  Zangwill,  a  biographical  Sketch, 
by  Harry  Schneiderrnan  (19J7). 

ZANZIBAR,  7un'zl-bnr  A  Brtish  protector- 
ate of  East  Afnca  comprising  the  island  of 
Zan/ibar  (040  square  miles),  the  island  of  Pernba 

(380  square  miles),  and  several  islets  The 
population  of  the  protectorate  in  1924  was  216,- 
790  By  the  1921  census,  there  were  24,125  in- 
habitants not  native,  including  270  Europeans, 
10,000  Aiabs,  und  12,900  British  Indian  subjects. 
Zanzibar  town  has  38,700  inhabitants  Cloves  and 
copra  continue  the  most  important  articles  of 
trade.  Others  are  rice  and  giain,  ivory,  and  raw 
cotton,  all  of  which  entered  into  the  transit  trade. 
Export  values  in  1913,  1921,  and  1927  were 
£1,048,366,  £3,246,405,  and  £1,828,258.  Import 
\alucs  for  1913,  1<»21,  and  1927  were  £1,103,348, 
£3,223.295,  and  £1,771,124  Leading  articles  of 
import  are  cotton  piece  goods,  rice  and  grain, 
sugar,  motor  spirits,  and  petroleum.  In  1913, 
1,502,920  tons  of  shipping-  entered ;  in  1923, 
1,602,640  tons,  in  1926,  1,238,S92  Of  late  years, 
the  impoitance  of  Zanzibar  port  as  a  point  of 
transshipment  and  as  a  distiibuting  centre  de- 
creased, owing-  to  the  development  of  the  main- 
land, the  establishment  of  direct  steamer  com- 
munication between  coast  ports  arid  Km  ope,  and 
the  growing  importance  of  Aden.  The  local 
tiaHic  was  retained.  Revenues  increased  from 
£275,126  rn  1913  to  £540,345  in  1927  For  the 
same  >car«,  expenditures  were  £248,000  and 
£606301  The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1927 
\\as  £100,000  In  July,  1913,  contiol  over  the 
aiTans  of  the  protectorate  wa^  vested  in  the 
Colonial  Oflice  The  reigning  Sultan,  Seyyid 
Khalifa  bin  Harud,  whose  influence  over  the  na- 
tives of  East  Africa  was  great,  aided  considerably 
in  keeping  the  country  well  disposed  toward 
(Jieat  Biitam  during  the  World  Y\  ar 

ZECKWER,  CAMILLE  (1875-1924).  An  Amer- 
ican composer,  born  at  Philadelphia  He  received 
his  early  training  fiom  his  father  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Musical  Academy,  then  studied  for 
two  years  (1893-95)  under  Dvorak  at  the  Na- 
tional Conservatoiy  in  New  York,  and  later 
under  Schadwenka  in  Berlin.  Jn  1915  he  be 
came  dnector  of  the  Gerinatitown  hintich  of  the 
Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  In  1922  he  was 
the  first  recipient  of  the  newly  established  $1000 
pnze  awarded  annually  at  *  the  North  Shore 
Festival  (Evanston,  111  )  His  vvoiks  include  a 
symphonic  poem,  No/i?n?>  and  Rustum;  Jade 
ftutterflies  (North  Shore  Festival  Prize)  ,  Swed- 
ish Fantasy,  for  violin  and  orchestra;  a  piano 
concerto;  a  piano  trio,  a  piano  quartet,  a  piano 
quintet ;  a  string  quartet;  and  two  violin  sonatas; 
Serenade  Melancolique  for  violin,  'cello,  and 
piano;  The  New  Day,  cantata  for  soli,  chorus, 
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andorchestra;  piano  pieces;  choruses,  and  songs. 
A  three-aot  opera,  Jane  and  Janetta,  had  not  yet 
been  produced  in  1929. 

ZEMGALS,  GUSTAV  (1871-  ).  A  Presi- 
dent of  Latvia,  who  was  educated  at  Moscow 
University  and  entered  upon  a  legal  career  in 
1K99.  He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Kiga  in  1917  and 
1919,  vice  president  of  the  National  Council 
which  proclaimed  the  Latvian  Republic  in  Nov- 
ember, 1918,  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Assembly.  He  was  elected  President  of  Iho  "Re- 
public Apr  8,  1927,  for  the  term  ending  in  1930 

ZEMSTVOS,  ALL- RUSSIAN  UNION  OF.  See 
RUSSIA,  History. 

ZIEGFELD,  FLORENZ  (1809-  ).  An 
American  theatrical  producer.  He  was  born  at 
Chicago,  received  high-school  training,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-tin  oe  entered  the  theatrical 
business.  During  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  he  brought  nnlitaiy  bands  from  Europe 
for  that  enterprise,  and  managed  the  Chicago 
Trocadero  He  became  manager  and  lessee  of 
theatres  in  New  loik  and  Boston.  Since  1007 
he  has  produced  ZicqfdiVfi  Folhes.  lie  married 
Bilhe  Burke,  the  actions,  in  1014. 

ZEPPELIN  AIRSHIPS.    See  AJWONAUTICS. 

ZIMMERMANN,  tslni'er-rrian,  Ainiiuu 
(1859-1925).  A  ficiman  public  official,  bom  at 
Frankenstein  Ho  ontoiod  the  Foreign  Oflice  in 
1902  in  a  suboidmate  capacity  and  in  1010  was 
made  diioctoi  of  the  political  section.  In  No- 
vember, 1010,  ho  became  Foioign  Secret aiy  and 
as  such  »t tempted  to  incito  Mexico  to  an  attack 
on  the  LTmtod  States  and  suggested  that  Mexico 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  Now  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Aii7oiw.  DisrlosuieH  coiicciiinig  his 
activities  and  those  of  Bofhmnn-ITollwog  caused 
the  downfall  of  tho  l.iftoi,  and  Ximmormann  was 
foioed  to  lot  ire  on  Aug.  T),  1917. 

ZINC.  Since  1914  the  zinc-pioducing  industry 
of  the  woild  has  passed  tliiough  sevoial  inter  est- 
ing  ])hases  Partioularly  is  this  true  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  United  Stutes,  where,  for  a  time,  tlicie 
was  cxtiaordiuury  ilcvolopmcnts  in  production 
and  where  most  of  the  icfiueiiiciiU  111  oie-drcssing 
and  metallurgical  practice  ha\e  originated.  In 
1870  tho  Tnitcd  Stales  produced  about  7000  tons 
of  zinc,  but  by  1928  its  output  amounted  to  ,">83,- 
210  tons.  In  that  countiy,  thoio  aic  thiee  piin- 
cipal  kinds  of  zinc  ores,  first,  the  lead-zinc  oros 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Wis- 
consin districts,  secondly,  the  oxidized  oros  from 
the  remarkable  mine  of  the  Mew  Jersoj  /me 
Company  in  New  Jersey,  and  thndly,  the  com- 
plex-sulphide oios1,  chiefly  copper  jsino  and  silver- 
lead -zinc,  of  the  Jiocky  Mountains.  Jt  is  in  this 
latter  field  that  tho  most  important  now  metal 
lurgical  developments  havo  been  made  in  recent 
years,  for  practioable  methods  of  concentrating 
the  ores  by  the  selective  flotation  process  have 
been  worked  out,  arid  tho  electrolytic  piocess  for 
tho  production  of  high-punty  zinc  has  boon  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  tin*  71  no  concentrates  pro- 
duced by  the  selective  flotation  process 

There  wore  tuo  elect  lolytic  xinc  plants  in 
operation  in  tho  United  States  in  192S — that  of 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  at  Gieat 
Falls,  Mont.,  and  that  of  the  Sullivan  Mining 
Company  at  Kellogg,  Idaho  Construction  of  a 
third  plant  was  staitod  in  1928  at  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  bv  the  Kvuns-Wallower  Lead  Com- 
pany. The  high-puritv  zinc  produced  by  tho 
electrolytic  zinc  piocoss  is  slowly  displacing  the 
zinc  produced  by  tho  letort,  or  furnace,  piocess 
in  most  of  the  important  outlets  for  zinc  metal. 


Beginning  with  1926,  the  zinc-producing  in- 
dustiy  in  the  United  States  entered  its  second 
period  of  readjustment  since  the  World  War. 
The  lirst  period  had  ma  iked  the  bringing  of  war- 
time production  clown  to  a  peace-time  consump- 
tion basis.  The  second  pciiod  of  readjustment 
marked  a  shifting  ot  tho  supply  souicos  of  zinc 
concent  rates  arid  zinc  metal  The  importance  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  production 
began  to  decline  in  1920  and  it  appeared  that 
further  refinements  in  the  operation  of  tho  selec- 
tive flotation  piocess  of  the  Itncky  Mountain 
States  would  mark  a  growing  increase  in  impor- 
tance of  that  section  us  a  zinc  producer.  Over- 
pi  oduct ion  characterized  tho  zinc  industry  of  the 
United  States  in  1027  and  the  price  of  zinc  metal 
declined  sharply.  Zinc  exports  fiom  the  United 
States  also  have  shown  a  downward  trend  in 
recent  yoars  and  the  domestic  producer  has  been 
forced  to  depend  more  on  consumption  at  home. 

Tho  American  Zinc  Institute  was  organized 
shortly  after  tho  close  of  the  War  for  the  purpose 
oi  populanzing  the  use  of  zinc,  and  of  conducting 
research  for  developing  now  uses  for  the  metal. 

Production  of  zinc  in  Europe  and  in  Canada 
has  shown  remarkable  mci oases  in  recent  years 
and  it  is  this  condition  that  has  brought  about 
tho  decline  in  exports  from  the  United  States. 
In  1()28  there  was  tot  rued  tho  International  Zinc 
Cartel  for  the  pin  pose  of  pi  eventing  overproduc- 
tion Tho  eloctiolvtic  zinc  piocess  has  boon 
adopted  by  neveiul  companies  in  Europe  and  it 
appears  likely  that  the  piopoition  of  electrolytic 
/inc  pioduccd  in  Em  ope  >vill  increase  at  a  late 
coriesponding  to  that  in  the  I'mted  States. 

Although  most  ot  tho  /me  produced  is  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  biass  and  in  the  galvaniz- 
ing 01  coating  ot  shoot  iron  and  stool,  nevertheless 
there  has  boon  a  considerable  incioaso  in  recent 
yoais  in  the  manufacture  of  rolled  arid  sheet 
zinc,  and  by  the  die-casting  industry.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  uses  as  a  metal,  zinc  oxide  is  one  of  the 
most  impoitaut  mineral  pigmciiU  and  is  also 
largely  used  in  the  piodiiction  of  automobile 
tiros  Zinc  chloride  is  used  by  railroad  corn- 
panros,  foi  the  pi  esoi  \alion  of  ties,  and  by  other 
consumcis  (>1  timber 


AVERUJE       1'IUMK      UK  STERN      GRADE      Z1NO 

VRTG'KH  AT  EAST  ST    LOUIS,   ILL 
(Fiom  En</nictnnu  and  Minniy  Journal) 

(In  coutb  pur  pound) 
1921  6007 

1924  6344 

1925  7  022 
3920  7  IJ37 
1927  6242 
192H                                                                     6  027 


P  ROmJCEllN    THE    ulTE  D    ST  ATE  S 
I)  intcd  Stiit  cs  ]>ure.iu  of   Minos 
(In  short   tons) 


10Jr> 

1026 

1927 

Aikansivs 

27,145 

32,716 

26,317 

Illinois 

109,672 

110,181 

102,768 

K.insns 

2">,  7  65 

.3  {,671 

3,1,144 

Oklahoma 

1.JH.906 

116,560 

120,801 

Pennsylvania 

99,H90 

100,  51H 

100,099 

Other    st.itcs 

92,555 

92  061 

90,758 

Ek'ctrolvtio 

79,004 

111,  Mb 

112.629 

Total   primary 

572,946 

618,422 

592,516 

Fiom  domestic  oie 

555,  GJ  I 

611,001 

576,960 

From   foreign   oie 

ClMnnda 

7,907 

Movico 

9,  H8 

6,431 

15,556 

Total  foreign 

17,  115 

6,431 

15,5«i6 

Total   primary 

572,046 

618,422 

592  516 

Redistilled  secondary 

39,181 

40,799 

42,784 

Total 


612,127          659,221          635,300 
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ZINGHER,  ABRAHAM  (1805-1927).  An 
American  physician  and  bacteriologist,  lie  re- 
ceived his  degree  in  medicine  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1008  and  was  later  appointed  professor 
of  bacteriology  and  hygiene  at  the  university 
and  the  Bellevue  Medical  School.  He  was  also 
associated  with  the  chair  uf  pediatrics  at  the 
New  \ork  Post-Graduate  School  and  Hospital 
and,  as  an  attending  physician,  with  the  \\illard 
Parker  Hospital,  New  York,  \vhere  he  did  notable 
work  in  1016  during  an  epidemic  of  intantile 
paralysis  During  the  Woild  War,  he  served  at 
Base  Hospital  09  in  Fiance.  He  \voiked  with 
Schick  of  Vienna  in  perfecting  anti-diptheritic 
serum  and  was  engaged  in  e\pei  iments  on  vari- 
ous sera  when  he  was  accidentally  asphyxiated 
by  escaping  gas 

"ZINOVIEV,  GRIOORI  OVSET  GhRsiioN  AKON 
(18H3-  ).  A  Russian  Communist  leader 
In  1007  he  attended  the  London  Confer  erne  of 
delegates  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member  lu 
1008  he  served  a  term  in  prison  foi  his  i evolu- 
tionary activities,  hut  in  100')  lie  made  his  wa^ 
ahroad  arid  edited  The  Social  Democrat,  chief  01- 
gan  of  his  patty  After  the  revolution,  Zmoviev 
became  a  member  of  the  Leningrad  Soviet  and 
in  1018  its  President  He  became  the  first  prcsr- 
dent  of  the  Thud  (Communist)  International  and 
also  president  of  the  Leningrad  J'Atraoidinaiy 
Commission  for  combating  counter  ie\nliition. 
As  a  inernbet  ot  the  Cheka  (Central  Committee), 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  elloit,  begun  in 
1921,  to  ohtum  more  fieedom  of  judgment  and 
action  within  the  ranks  of  his  party  Aliening 
himself  with  Trotskv  and  Kamenev  in  then  op- 
position to  the  polices  of  the  rnajoritv  led  by 
Joseph  Stalin,  secretary  general  of  the  Cential 
Kxeeutne  Committee,  he  was  deposed  us  ]>r evi- 
dent of  the  Communist  International,  and  as 
President  of  the  Leningrad  Soviet,  and  expelled 
from  the  party  (1027).  In  December,  1027,  he 
publiclv  announced  that  lie  was  Avilling  to  submit 
unreseivedly  to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  ap- 
plied for  reinstatement  He  w^as  placed  on  pro- 
bation ior  si\  months  and  then  readmitted 

ZINOVIEV  LETTER.  See  KUSSIA,  under 
HISTORY  ,  also  ( JURAT  HKITATN. 

ZIONISM.  The  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
ended  the  giuduaf  influx  of  Jewish  settleis  into 
Palestine  and  cut  of!  the  funds  which  had  enabled 
them  to  maintain  themselves  and  then  institu- 
tions The  Jewish  population,  which  had  reached 
100,000  in  1014,  began  gradually  to  diminish  be- 
cause of  emigration  A  Provisional  Committee 
for  Zionist  uttuns  was  hurriedly  oigani/ed  in 
America,  undei  the  chaii  manship  of  Louis  1) 
Biandeis,  to  pi  event  the  disintegration  of  the 
settlements  alieady  made  in  Palestine  and  to  as- 
sist the  settlers  until  the  ending  ot  hostilities. 
In  the  meantime,  an  intensive  piopa^andu  was 
instituted  among  Ameiican  Jews  in  the  ciTort 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  compensate  foi  the 
complete  breakdown  of  the  Zionist  organization 
in  Europe  In  1'UO  conversations  begun  between 
the  leaders  of  the  Zionist  or  gam/at  ion,  headed  by 
Di  Churn  Wei/maun,  a  lUissian-boi  n  Jew,  who 
had  attained  a  position  of  piominence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester  (England),  and  the  leaders 
of  the  British  government,  relative  to  the  creation 
of  an  autonomous  Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine. 
Actuated  by  the  double  motive  of  winning  the 
united  sympathies  of  the  Jews  ior  the  Allied 
cause  and  the  creation  of  a  friendly  population 
in  Palestine,  which  borders  on  the  Suez  Canal, 


Lord  Arthur  Balfour,  in  November,  1917,  de- 
clared that  the  British  government  looked  with 
favor  upon  the  restoration  of  Palestine  as  the 
Jewish  national  homeland.  A  special  Jewish 
battalion  was  organized,  under  the  leadership  of 
Col  John  H.  Patterson,  to  assist  in  the  recon- 
quest  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  Zionist  commission 
was  sent  to  assist  the  British  authorities  in  the 
administration  of  the  Jewish  homeland.  In  the 
meantime,  preparations  were  begun  for  creating 
a  large  Jewish  university  on  Mt.  Scopus,  where 
the  language  of  instruction  was  to  be  Hebrew, 
which  had  been  revived  by  the  incoming  settlers 

In  10JO  in  London,  the  first  Zionist  Congress 
after  the  War  was  held.  Plans  were  drawn 
up  for  the  leorgani/iition  of  the  Jews  of  the 
world  for  woi k  in  Palestine  and  for  the  rais- 
ing of  a  fund,  called  the  Keren  Havesod,  to  be- 
gin the  vvoik  of  financing  the  new  settlements. 
'\  he  lialfoui  Def  laration,  originally  an  enunci- 
ation of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  only,  was 
ratified  by  the  Allied  statesmen  at  the  Conference 
ot  Sari  I \erno  and  in  1022  hv  the  League  of 
Nations  These  two  decisions  marked  the  stabi- 
lisation of  the  Zionist  political  position  and  the 
beginning  ot  a  per  lod  of  intense  activity.  In  the 
summer  of  1021,  Sir  Herbert  Samuel',  an  Eng- 
lish .lew  of  Zionist  pvmpathies.  was  appointed 
by  the  Lloyd  George  government  to  the  position 
of  High  Commissioner  of  Palestine  with  the  re- 
sponsihilitv  oi  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
var  mus  contending  parties  .Jewish  immigrants, 
chiefly  from  eastern  Mu tope,  at  the  rate  of  1000 
a  month  were  beginning  to  enter  the  country; 
they  weie  financed  by  the  World  Zionist  Organ- 
i/ai lion  In  the  meantime,  a  bieak  occurred  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  Judge  Louis  D  Brariders, 
in  America,  and  those  of  Di  VVei/mann  The 
official  nrgum/ation,  however,  remained  under 
control  of  the  intei  national  leader* 

Following  the  VNur,  the  political  history  of 
Zionism  was  stormy  Two  efforts  \\ere  made  to 
o\eiturn  the  administration  of  Louis  Lipsky, 
who  had  succeeded  Blunders  as  the  president  of 
the  Zionist  Organisation  of  America  At  the 
10J7  annual  meeting  of  the  oiganr/atiorr,  Lipsky's 
administration  was  sever  el  v  critici/ed  for  ex- 
travagant expenditures  and  unfortunate  invest- 
ments; at  the  1028  annual  meeting,  there  took 
place  a  struggle  that  was  even  more  bitter.  Mr. 
Lipsky  finallv  triumphed  when  the  opposition 
brought  ehuiges  ot  dishonesty  against  him  and 
his  fi  lends  rallied  to  his  support  as  a  personal 
issue  Similar  diputes  characterized  the  meeting 
of  the  Fifteenth  Zionist  Confess  a,t  Basel, 
Svvit/erland.  in  the  summer  ot  1027  It  was  in 
this  citv,  30  yeais  befoie,  that  the  official  Zionist 
movement  had  been  hoin,  \et  the  scene  was  one 
of  turmoil  when  the  congress  met  Attacks  weie 
made  on  the  ndministr ation  of  the  mandatory 
power  (Kn»land)  and  on  the  decision  to  include 
non-Zionists  in  the  Jewish  Agency,  which  was  to 
be  the  official  repiesentative  of  Jewiv  in  the  ad- 
ministiation  of  Palestine  Weizmann  received 
a  vote  of  confidence,  was  reelected  the  president 
of  the  \\oild  Zionist  Organi/ation,  and  the 
scheme  for  the  Jewish  Agency  was  approved. 
The  following  persons  were  chosen  members  of 
Hie  agency  Miss  Henrietta  S/oId  of  the  I'nited 
States,  llany  Saclier  of  Palestine,  and  Col. 
Frederick  Kisch  of  England 

The  settlement  of  Palestine  by  Jewish  immi- 
grants began  auspiciously.  Laige  tracts  of  land 
were  pin  chased  fiorn  the  Ainbs,  the  Kutenberg 
scheme  for  the  electi  ification  of  the  country  was 
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put  under  way,  a  model  town  inhabited  completely 
by  Jews  (Tel-Aviv),  was  laid  out,  schools  and  in- 
stitutions were  opened,  but  theie  was  not  enough 
statesmanship  exercised.  By  1020  it  began  to 
be  seen  that  the  countiy,  in  its  still  undeveloped 
economic  state,  was  not  in  a  position  to  support 
the  population  that  was  seeking  entry.  In  fact, 
in  1027  a  serious  economic  crisis  threatened,  and 
the  Zionists  were  compelled  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  non-Zionists  among1  whom,  in  the  United 
States  at  least,  were  to  be  found  the  wealthier 
persons.  There  followed  the  creation  of  the  Joint 
•Palestine  Survey  Commission  with  the  following 
leading  non-Zionists  on  it  as  its  members:  Lord 
Melchett  of  England,  (Kear  Wasserman  of  Ger- 
many, and  Lee  K.  Frankel,  and  Felix  M.  Warburg 
of  the  United  States. 

Late  in  1028,  the  survey  findings,  prepared  by 
a  notable  corps  of  economic  experts,  were  re- 
leased. They  pointed  to  the  necessity  lor  rigor- 
ously controlling  immigration  and  for  the  con- 
centration of  all  energies  on  the  economic  life  of 
the  countiy.  Among  the  latter  activities  weie 
cited  the  need  for  the  afforestation  of  moie  waste 
lands;  the  exemption  from  taxation  for  five  years 
of  all  new  f  aim  ing  enterprises;  the  encourage- 
ment of  cooperative  pin  chasing  and  marketing, 
protection  of  certain  local  industries  by  taiilia; 
the  establishment  01  agencies  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufacturing  in  the  country,  the 
assumption  by  the  Government  of  a  laiger  re- 
sponsibility in  rnatteis  of  health,  the  acceptance 
by  labor  of  the  principle  that  mdiistiy  and  agri- 
culture can  be  encouraged  only  by  the  offering 
of  a  suitable  return  for  capital  invested.  A 
minimum  budget  of  $5,000,000  annually  was 
found  to  be  necessary.  The  commissioner  felt 
very  strongly  that  a  policy  which  did  not  allow 
of  further  development  and  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory,  the  founding  of  new  colonies  and  the 
initiation  of  broadei  economic  schemes  must  be 
considered  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

The  commission  called  upon  the  Je\\ry  of  the 
world  to  assist  in  the  redemption  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home.  This  report  led  to  the  declara- 
tion of  peace  between  the  Zionists  and  the  non- 
Zionists,  with  the  latter  promising  the  financial 
assistance  that  was  so  soiely  needed  The  pi  ice 
to  be  paid  by  the  Zionists  was  the  inclusion,  as 
full  partners,  of  the  non-Zionists  in  the  new 
Jewish  agency. 

In  the  summer  of  1920,  meeting  at  Zurich, 
the  Sixteenth  World  Zionist  Congress  formally 
accepted  the  pact,  though  not  without  many  mis- 
givings on  the  part  of  the  individual  members 
Many  felt  that  Zionism  was  being  surrendered 
to  the  non-Zionists,  who  for  years  had  fought  the 
idea  of  Jewish  nationalism*.  The  labor  repre- 
sentatives feared  the  domination  of  American 
capitalists.  Others  thought  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Agency  would  mean  the  decline  of  the 
authority  of  the  World  Zionist  Congress.  A 
feeling  was  general  that  the  American  non- 
Zionists  might  not  be  able  to  fulfill  their  pledge 
of  adequate  financial  assistance. 

The  Revisionists,  the  extreme  nationalistic 
group,  rather  than  accede  to  the  Agency  agree- 
ment, announced  their  withdiawal  from  the 
Zionist  Congress;  but  despite  all  this,  the  Con- 
gress gave  its  president,  Chaim  Wei/m«inri,  carte 
blanche  with  respect  to  the  Agency  arrangements 
simply  because  the  Zionist  Organisation  was  at 
the  end  of  its  rope  as  far  as  fund-raising  was 
concerned.  It  would  appear  that  even  Zionism 
had  been  compelled  to  capitulate  to  philanthropy. 


The  final  ratification  of  the  Agency  pact  took 
place  also  at  Zurich  in  August,  1020.  Its 
establishment  meant  the  submergence  of  the 
American  Zionist  group,  for  in  point  of  repre- 
sentation they  weie  allotted  fewer  seats  than  the 
American  non-Zionists.  The  Council  of  the  Jew- 
ish Agency  closed  its  sessions  with  the  election 
of  Baron  Ldmund  de  Hothschild  as  honoraiy 
president,  Chaira  Wei/mann,  president;  Louis 
Marshall,  chairman,  Lord  Melchett,  associate 
chairman,  and  l<elix  M.  Warburg,  chairman  of 
the  administrative  committee.  Steps  were  taken 
toward  the  formation  of  an  economic  corpora- 
tion to  bring  more  capital  into  Palestine  with 
the  subscription  of  $500,000  each  by  Lord  Mel- 
chett and  Mr.  Warburg  The  death  of  the  leader 
of  the  whole  movement  in  the  rapprochement, 
Louis  Marshall,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  made  Mr. 
Warburg  the  outstanding  non-Zionist  of  America 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  Jewish  world  looked 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  that  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  country  would  be  realized. 

It  was  not  going  to  be  an  easy  matter,  as  the 
events  of  the  late  summer  at  once  indicated.  Be- 
ginning on  August  23,  spoiadie  attacks  by  Arabs 
on  Jewish  settlements,  that  increased  in  intensity 
and  that  met  with  vigorous  defence  by  Jews, 
threw  the  whole  Zionist  situation  bciore  the 
woild's  attention  The  British  Palestine  gov- 
ernment was  slow  to  start  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  of  the  Near  Kast  would 
break  into  flame  It  was  not  until  Scptomljer  7 
that  British  foices  had  the  situation  in  hand. 
By  that  tune,  the  number  of  slain  had  readied 
more  than  200  and  the  number  of  wounded  300, 
more  than  half  the  casualties  being  Jewish. 

Beginning  in  Jeiusalem,  the  disorders  had 
spread  to  Hebron  where  an  attack  on  the  rab- 
binical college  resulted  in  the  death  of  70  Jews. 
Saied  suffered  sirniLirly.  Here,  20  persons  weie 
killed  and  homes  were  looted  and  burned. 
Though  the  massacres  \\eie  precipitated  by  the 
dispute  over  the  use  of  the  \\ailing  Wall  in 
JeiUbalem,  a  holv  place  sacied  to  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Mohammedans,  the  uprising  was  un- 
doubtedly political  in  oiigin.  The  Jews  were 
buying  Aiab  lands  at  high  prices;  they  weie 
building  loads,  reclaiming  waste  areas,  and  de- 
veloping the  natuial  resources  of  the  country, 
then  public  health  measuies  icdounded  to  the 
benefit  of  Arabs,  as  well  as  Jews 

The  Aiabs,  sought,  however,  to  make  Palestine 
an  Arabian  land  with  a  legislative  assembly  made 
up  ioi  the  most  part  of  Arabs  They  were  m- 
teiested  in  exactly  the  sort  of  nationalistic  aspi- 
rations that  the  Kourteen  Points  had  given  the 
stamp  of  approval  to  The  fact  is,  religious  and 
racial  difl'cienccs  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ill- 
feel  i rig.  lor  Aiabs  and  Jews  had  lived  together 
in  amity  in  the  Near  East  during  all  those  cen- 
turies that  Jews  were  being  persecuted  in  Chris- 
tian Europe,  but  the  AI.IUM  sought:  1.  The 
revocation  of  the  Baltour  Declaration  2.  Re-1 
striction  of  Zionist  iininigiation  to  Palestine. 
3.  Establishment  of  a  national  icpicsentative  as- 
sembly. 4.  The  administration  of  all  the  holy 
places  accoidmg  to  the  ttlatun  quo 

The  Jewish  position  centred  in  these  conten- 
tions. 1  The  political  discontent  was  due  to  the 
agitations  of  a  small  band  ot  self-seeking  mal- 
contents. 2  The  great  majority  of  Arabs  and 
Jews  were  living  in  peace.  »J.  The  economic  bet- 
terment of  the  country  was  benefiting  the  Arabs. 
4  .lews  had  a  right  to  Palestine  because  of  their 
long  historical  connection  with  the  laud.  5.  The 
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Balfour  Declaration  was  a  clear-cut  pledge  that 
could  not  be  disowned.  6.  The  British  Palestine 
government  had  in  many  important  matters, 
such  as  employment  policy,  taxation,  and  budg- 
etary allotments,  favoied  the  Arabs. 

England's  position  was  difficult  The  Mac- 
Donald  govern  merit,  while  it  was  indicating  its 
intention  to  got  out  of  Egypt  and  Iraq,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  strong  public  opinion  that  demanded 
the  relinquishment  of  the  Palestine  mandate, 
announced  that  it  would  stand  by  the  lialfour 
Declaration.  There  wcie  decided  evidences  that 
the  imperialism  that  Joseph  Chamberlain  had 
fathered  was  being  abandoned  as  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  foreign  trade  and  the 
exploitation  of  backward  markets,  (jrcat  Britain 
appeared  to  be  desirous  of  liquidating  its  Near 
Eastern  policy.  To  stay  in  Palestine,  because  of 
the  Jews,  would  mean  a  danger  spot  in  British 
foreign  affairs,  but  late  in  1920,  (Jroat  Britain 
was  still  committed  to  staying  A  commission 
of  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  country,  tuals  were 
immediately  called  for  those  arrested  for  murder 
and  robbery,  and  the  local  go\ eminent  began  to 
feed  the  Jewish  refugees  In  a  month .  American 
Jewry  contributed  almost  $2,000,000  foi  the  re- 
lief of  the  Palestinian  sufleiers 

All  this  was  bound  to  ha\e  serious  repercus- 
sions on  Zionism.  The  collection  ot  emeigency 
funds  was  bound  to  harm  cultural  piogrammes 
and  the  University  budget  alieady  seemed  to 
su/ler.  Differences  of  opinion  uith  regard  to 
tactics  soon  resulted  in  di\  ided  counsels  The 
Revisionists  withdrew  from  the  \\orld  Zionist 
Congress  because  of  the  mildness  of  the  policy 
being  pin  sued,  among  other  leasons  In  No\  em- 
ber, 1929,  Chancellor  Juduh  L  Mngnes  of  the 
Hebrew  Trmeisity  precipitated  a  storm  \\hen  he 
favored  the  ci  eat  ion  ol  a  rcpiesentativ  e  assembly 
and  began  pn\ate  comei  sations  with  certain 
Aiab  leaders  to  effect  this  result  JMost  serious 
of  all,  the  \\oihl  at  laige  \\as  again  weighing  the 
pios  and  coriH  ot  n.it lonalisin  and  inanv  prisons 
were  deciding  that  \iclding  to  nationalist  aspira- 
tions, \\hich  pitH'ipitatod  all  soits  ol  cnscs,  was 
not  quite  \voith  the  candle  In  short,  Zionism 
\\as  bound  to  siiilei  as  opinion  strengthened 
that  nationalism  had  about  i  un  its  course  with 
the  signing  of  the  I'eace  Treaties  See  PALES- 
TIN  K,  JEWS  AND  Jl  IJA1SM 

ZIPS.  Sec  TESCIIKN,  ZIPS,  AND  ORWA  QUES- 
TIONS 

ZI VKO VITCH,  PER  \  Z  (  f-  ) .  A  Sei  bran 
soldrei  ^ho  was  appointed  military  dictator  of 
•Jugoslavia  b}  King  Alexander  on  Jan  (i,  1920, 
and  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
cabinet  named  bv  the  King  at  the  same  time  He 
was  a  general  of  division  in  the  Jugoslavian  Aimv 
and  commander  of  the  Uoyal  (juaid  He  adopted 
severe  measures  against  the  Croat  autonomist 
movement  and  in  the  months  following  his  ap- 
pointment numerous  Croat  leaders  escaped  in 
disguise  to  other  European  countries  in  an  effort 
to  arouse  sympathy  \\ith  theii  protest  against 
Serbian  rule  In  October,  1920.  it  was  unoMiciallx, 
announced  that  the  King  planned  to  terminate 
the  dictatorship  with  the  proclamation  of  a  new 
constitution  early  in  1930 

ZOOU,  AHMED  KEY.     See  SKANDEKRKG  III 
ZONING.    See  CITY  AND  RFOION  VL  PLANNING 
ZOOLOGY.     Since  Neolithic  man  had  a  con- 
siderable   number    of    domesticated    animals,    it 
may  be   said   that  the   study   of   zoology  began 
very   early   in   human   history,   and   dm  ing   the 
following    centuries    man    must    have    accumu- 


lated considerable  information  concerning  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  animals  which  he 
encountered.  Of  these  earlier  observations,  nat- 
111  ally,  no  records  are  preserved  except  insofar 
as  they  became  incorporated  in  the  folklore  and 
tribal  histories  of  the  race,  and  zoology  as  a 
science  begins  with  the  work  of  Aristotle  (384- 
322  BC  )  in  his  History  of  Animals.  «This  Hift- 
tori/  is  a  compilation  of  what  was  known  about 
animals  up  to  that  time  combined  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  large  number  of  field  nat- 
uralists whom  Aiistotle  was  able  to  employ 
through  the  linancial  assistance  given  him  by 
Alexander  the  Cieat.  In  addition,  and  this 
gives  the  History  the  character  of  something 
more  than  a  mere  compilation  of  information, 
Aiistotle  attempted  a  classification  of  animals, 
in  which  he  arranged  them  in  groups  based  on 
their  structural  agreements  arid  differences. 

In  tire  following  centuiics,  zoology  shared  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  other    sciences,  showing  ad- 
vances   \\hen    freedom    of   thought   and   investi- 
gation   ^ere    allowed,   and   a   degeneration   into 
mere  repetition  of  traditional  dogmas  when,  as  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  conditions  were  unfavorable  for 
independent  investigation.     During  most  of  this 
trrne,  zoology  was  closely  bound  up  with  medi- 
cine; anatomy  was  ot  much  importance  to  ph^si- 
cranss  and  many  important  ad\ances  in  zoology 
were  made  by  them      By  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth  century,  a  considerable  body  of  informa- 
tion had   been   accumulated,   but   this  was   in   a 
very  chaotic  condition.     Notable  as  the  first  suc- 
cessful   attempt    to    i  educe   these    facts   to   some 
oider  is  the  \vork  of  LinruiMis  (1758)  to  whom  we 
largely  o\\t»  the  concept  of  a  "species,"  as  well  as 
the  system  of  nomenclature  for  species  univei sally 
employed  since  then      The  Lrniuvan  concept  was 
that    at    some   time   irr    the  past   there  were   in- 
dependently  created    pans   of   individuals,    male 
and  female,  drllerrng  iroin  all  othei    animals  in 
certain    definite    strut-tin al    characteristics,    and 
that  the  descendants  of  each  pan   letamed  from 
generation    to    generation    the    essential    specific 
characters    gi\en    to   their    first    parents    at    the 
time  of   their    creation      LIIIIWUS  noted  further 
that  the  dillerenccs  between  species  arc  not  uni- 
form  but  greater  in  some  <ases  than  in  others, 
the  dog  and  the  fox,  for  example,  resemble  one 
another  much  more  closely  than  either  resembles 
a  cow,   so  it  is  possible  to  arrange  species  into 
groups   of   a   higher   order,   the   species   in   each 
group    resembling   one   another   more    than   they 
resemble   specres   rn   any  other  group.     Kach   of 
these    higher     groups    he    called    a    genus      Ac- 
cording to   LrnmiMis,   this  grouping  of  individu- 
als into  species  arrd  of  species  info  geneia  was 
a    part    of    the    original    plan   of   creation      For 
convenience    of    reference,    he    proposed    to   give 
each  animal  a  double  name,   of  which  the  first 
\\ord   should  indicate  the  genus,  the  second  the 
species,  to  \\hich  it  belongs.     Thus  the  scientific 
name  of  the  dog,  Cams  familiang,  indicates  that 
it   belongs   in   a  genus   ('aunt  to   which   also  be- 
long the  fox  and  the  wolf,  while  its  structural 
differences  from  them  aie  indicated  bv  its  assign- 
ment   to    a   distinct    species,      familtaris      This 
"binomial"   system    proved   to  be   a  tool   of   the 
greatest  importance  for  the  zoologist,  and,  in  the 
century   following   Lirimraus,   an    immense  num- 
ber  of   genera   and    species   were   described   and 
named.     Orr   the  assurnptron  that  each  of  these 
species   represented    a   distinct   act   of   creation, 
this  recognrtion  and  description   seemed  a  suf- 
ficient end  in  itself. 
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The  next  date  to  be  considered  is  1859,  when 
Darwin  published  The  Orif/in  of  Species,  and  the 
universal  acceptance  of  the  evolution  hypothesis 
which  followed  completely  revolutionized  zobl- 
ogv.  Belief  that  animals 'have  a  blood  relation- 
ship to  one  another  naturally  made  the  recog- 
nition of  boundaries  between  species  seem  of  less 
importance,  and  taxonomy,  01  the  classification 
of  animals,  accordingly  fell  more  or  less  into 
disrepute,  while  morphology,  combining  the  study 
of  adult  structuie  with  the  embryonic  history 
of  the  indi\  idnnl,  became  the  chief  line  of  investi- 
gation See  below,  Kmbrmtlogy 

The  next  important  change  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  zoologist  was  the  development  of 
the  experimental  method  No  piecise  date  can 
be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  this  development, 
but  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  arid  through  the  h'ist  quarter  of 
the  twentieth,  there  has  been  an  increasing  use 
of  this  method,  so  that,  troni  being  largely  an  ob- 
servational science,  zoology  is  rapidly  becoming 
experimental.  New  fields  of  leseaich  have  been 
opened  up,  each  demanding  its  own  special  tech- 
nique, its  own  vocabulary,  and  in  many  cases  its 
own  special  jouinals,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
few  zoologists  are  able  to  claim  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  more  than  a  very  limited  poition  of 
the  field.  Points  of  contact  also  have  been  estab- 
lished with  other  sciences  The  /oologist  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  heredity  finds  that  his  in- 
terests lie  very  close  to  those  of  the  botanist 
working  along  "the  same  lines,  and  he  is  apt  to 
afliliate  with  the  latter  rather  than  with  zo- 
ologists in  general;  this  new  affiliation  he  calls  a 
society  of  geneticists.  (See  HFKEDITY.)  In  an- 
other direction,  the  zoologist  finds  that  chemical 
reactions  accompany  and  piohahly  cause  certain 
life  activities,  and  to  understand  the«e  he  must 
alhliate  with  the  biochemist.  (See  BiociiEMls- 
TRY  )  In  still  other  directions,  the  zoologist  tinds 
impoitant  openings  for  research'  along  economic 
lines,  as  in  the  relations,  especially  among  the 
pioto/oa  and  the  insects,  to  the  causation  and 
transmission  of  disease,  or  in  the  control  of 
plant-feeding  insects  which  oiler  a  serious  prob- 
lem to  the  agiiculturalist  As  a  lesult,  /oology 
at  the  present  time  may  almost  be  considered  a 
group  of  closely  related  sciences  rather  than  a 
distinct  science.  In  all  of  these,  there  is  the  uni- 
fying principle  that  all  living  matter  is  in  the 
last  analysis  composed  of  protoplasm  having  simi- 
lar structure  and  subject  to  certain  fundamental 
laws  wherever  it  occurs  It  will  l>e  convenient  to 
consider  separately  some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  subdivisions 

Taxonomy.  This  is  the  classification  of  ani- 
mals. According  to  the  older  notion,  species  are 
independent  created  gioups.  Accordrng  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  they  are  related  to  one  an- 
other in  that  they  all  have  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor,  and  the  degree  of  structural 
resemblances  between  them  is,  within  certain 
limits,  an  indication  of  the  nearness  of  that 
relationship.  Working  on  this  hvpothesis,  it 
is  obviously  of  less  importance  than  was  for- 
merly thought  that  we  should  cndeavoi  to  trace 
the  limits  of  species,  the  knowledge  of  a  tew 
thousand  specific  names  is  no  longer  the  mark 
of  a  great  zoologist,  and  taxonomy  has  lost  its 
relatively  high  position  among  the  subdivisions 
of  the  science.  Where  taxonomy  still  has  valu- 
able work  to  do  is  in  determining  the  arrange- 
ment of  animals  according  to  their  relationships, 


Phylum  Proto/oa 
Phylum  Porifera 
Phylum  Cu-lenteiata. 


and  in  describing  new  forms  which  are  constantly 
being  discovered. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  an  adequate 
definition  of  species,  no  one  doubts  that  groups 
exist  to  which  this  name  properly  applies,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  differences  of  a  fundamental 
nature  (possibly  chemical)  underlie  these  visible 
external  dillerences  which  are  found  among 
species  If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  ex- 
perimental zoologist  should  know  the  species  with 
which  he  is  woiking,  and  that  a  confusion  of 
species  may  introduce  as  many  errors  into  his  re- 
sults as  would  follow  the  use  of  impure  reagents 
by  a  chemist  As  an  illustration  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  work  of  the  taxonornist  may  be  cited 
the  case  of  the  sanitarian  interested  in  the  control 
of  insect-borne  diseases.  Yellow  fever  is  carried 
by  one  genus  of  mosquitoes  and  malaria  by  an- 
other, while  a  third  is  harmless  so  far  as  disease- 
carrying  is  concerned  Obviously,  an  accurate 
diagnosis  of  these  genera  is  essential  to  the  sani- 
tanan,  and  for  this  infoimation  he  must  look 
to  the  taxonomist. 

In  modern  classifications,  the  entire  animal 
kingdom  is  divided  into  a  series  of  phyla.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  theory  of  evolution, 
some  animals  have  de\ eloped  along  peculiar 
lines  so  that  their  lelationships  to  others  are  ob- 
scure, and  they  are  grouped  dillerently  by  dif- 
erent  taxonomists;  but  aside  from  some  minor 
dillerences  of  this  sort  there  is  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  following  classification : 

One-celled  animals. 

The  sponges 

Hydra   and   hyrdoids,  jelly- 
fish, and  corals 
Phjlum    Plathclmmthes  The      turbellarians,       liver 

flukes,  tapeworms,  and  ne- 

nu'rteans 
Phylum    Nemathelmmthes       The  threadworms,  trichina, 

hookAvonn,   etc. 

Plulum    Trochelmmthes          Theiotifers. 
Ph\lum    Annul.ita  The       segmented       worms, 

earthworm  marine  annelids, 

lee<hes,    and  gephyreans. 
Phxlum    MolluMOidea  The    bryo^oa    and    brachio- 

pods 
Phjlum    Arthropoda.  Crustacea,    insects,   spiders, 

Mot]iions,   and   centipedes 
Phylum  •  Mollusc  a  Clams,    snails,    and    cuttle- 

nvhes 
Phjlum    Eih inodei mata.         Htiuiish,    sea    urchins,    and 

r  rmoidH 

Phylum'  Chordata.  RalanoglosmiR. 

Subphylum    Knteropneusta     The  "sea  squirts"  and  tun- 
Subplij lum    Tunicata  icates 

Siibphylum    Cephalochorda     Amphioxus 
Subph>lum    Vertehrata  Veitebrate   animals. 

Enrh  phylum  is  further  subdivided  into  classes  and 
Iheso  into  orders,  etc  For  the  smaller  subdivisions,  the 
reader  should  consult  textbooks.  See  below,  Bibli- 
oyra/ihy 

Physiology.  This  is  a  study  of  the  func- 
tions jmcl  activities  of  the  organs  of  the  animal 
body,  and  thus  a  dynamic,  as  distinguished  from 
the  puiely  static,  study  of  anatomy.  Originally 
quite  distinct  from  zoblogy,  except  in  so  far  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  an  animal  is 
an  essential  pieliminary  to  a  study  of  its  activi- 
ties, the  distinction  between  the  two  has  largely 
disappcaied  with  the  development  of  the  experi- 
mental method.  When  the  embryologist  applies 
the  exper  i mental  method  to  the  analysis  of  the 
process  of  fertilization  of  the  egg  or  the  form- 
changes  going  on  in  the  developing  embryo,  he 
is  using  the  methods  of  the  physiologist.  The 
physiologist  must,  on  the  other  hand,  rely  on 
the  biochemist  for  aid  in  answering  many  of  his 
problems,  thus  these  three  meet  here  on  common 
ground.  Important  contributions  of  physiology 
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to  zoology  are,  first,  the  study  of  the  enzymes,  a 
series  of  organic  substances  which  seem  to  be 
similar  to  if  not  identical  with  the  catalytic 
agents  of  the  chemist  and  which  accompany  most 
if  not  all  of  the  fundamental  physiological  pro- 
cesses. This  similarity  to  catalytic  agents  in 
their  mode  of  working  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
they  aie  practically  the?  same,  and  thus  that  life 
is  merely  a  senes  of  these  catalytic  activities. 
This  leads  to  the  mechanistic  conception  of  life 
as  leally  nothing  but  a  physicochernical  pro- 
cess, a  theory  opposed  by  the  vital istic  school,  who 
hold  that  the  legulativo  powers  possess!  by 
animals  and  often  exhibited  in  their  ability  to 
adjust  themselves  to  new  and  unusual  conditions 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  regulative  mecha- 
nism independent  of  any  chemical  01  physical  ac- 
tivitios  going  on  in  the  protoplasm  This  icgu- 
lative  mechanism  IK  admittedly  beyond  the  reach 
oi  any  scientific  analysis,  but  the  \italiht  be- 
lieves that,  without  the  assumption  of  its  pics- 
ence,  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  animal  activi- 
ties At  piesent  (!!)«!)),  it  seems  piobiible  that 
the  mechanistic  hypothesis  is  the  moie  genenilly 
held,  though  some  boh  eve  that  "emergent  evolu- 
tion" oil 01  s  a  solution  of  the  pioblcm.  as  occupy- 
ing a  satisfactory  middle  giound  between  the 
extremists  of  both  positions  See  Bibhogia- 
/>//»/,  below 

Anothoi  physiological  contribution,  of  espe- 
cial importance  in  medicine  but  having  definite 
applications  m  zoologv  is  the  disco\oiy  of  the 
impoitant  pait  played  by  the  glands  of  mtei- 
nal  secietion,  ie,  the  endocrine  glands  The 
piesence  in  the  animal  body  of  gland-like  01- 
gans  possessing  no  definite  ducts  lias  long  been 
recogni/ed,  nntl  they  ha\e  gonoiallv  been  giotiped 
togothei  as  the  '*dnotloss  glands  "  Until  quite 
iccenth,  then  function  was  hugely  a  m.ittor  of 
conjectnie  a II bough  it  was  locosfiii/ed  that  dis- 
ease ot  these  ductless  glands  \\as  con  elated  with 
definite  bodilv  defects.  It  is  now  known  that 
some  of  these  glands,  possibly  all,  seciete  into 
the  blood,  substances  known  as  "hoi  inonos"  \\hich 
aie  cai  i  led  l^v  the  blood  to  other  paits  of  the  body 
and  which  gmoin  the  pioper  development  01  func- 
tioning ot  those  parts  Thus,  if  the  pituitaiy 
bod\  does  not  send  oil  the  piopei  amounts  of  its 
peculiar  hoi  mono  an  abnoi  mal  development  of 
the  skeleton  losults  The  de\elo|)inent  oi  a  tad- 
pole into  a  fiog  may  be  pi  evented  by  removing 
the  tliAJoid  fiom  the  tadpole,  while  on  the  other 
hand  met  amoi  pbosis  will  be  hastened  if  e\tia 
thvioid  inatoiiul  be  fed  to  the  animal  The  de- 
velopment of  secondarv  HO\  chaiacteis  at  the 
time  of  pubeitv  seems  to  be  dependent  on  the 
hoimones  foirned  in  the  matin  ing  se\  oiuans  at 
this  time  and  dischaiged  into  the  blood  to  be  cm - 
nod  to  other  paits  of  the  body;  the  effects  ot 
oastiahon  or  lemoval  of  the  sex  organs  in  liindoi- 
ing  the  development  of  secondary  sex  characteis 
are  due  to  the  loss  of  the  hoimones  caused  by  the 
operation  In  addition  to  hoimorios  which'  pio- 
duce  these  easily  reoogni/able  chaiacteis,  evidence 
is  accumulating  which  makes  it  seem  piobable 
that  any  organ  in  the  body  is  capable  of  pioducing 
hormones  which  may  exert  some  influence  on 
any  other  oigan  in  the  same  body.  This  possi- 
bility h»s  been  consideied  in  recent  discussions 
of  the  inheiitance  of  acquired  characteis  (see 
HEUMVTTY  ) ,  for  expei  imontal  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  sliowr  that  changes  set  up  in  cer- 
tain organs  may  produce  changes  in  the  sex 
cells  thiough  the  action  of  hormones  and  in  this 


way  may  set  up  changes  in  the  next  generation. 

The  widespread  phenomenon  of  luminescence  in 
animals  has  evidently  been  solved  by  physiol- 
ogy. A  large  number  of  animals,  of  which  the 
firefly  is  the  most  familiar  example,  are  able 
to  produce  light  often  of  very  considerable  in- 
tensity, a  form  of  light  pioduction  different 
from  any  aitificial  methods  known  to  man  in 
that  there  is  no  appieciable  loss  of  energy  as 
heat.  This  has  made  the  study  of  animal  lu- 
minescence of  inteiest  to  piactical  engineers,  in 
the  hope  of  applying  the  method  to  the  problem 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  present  wasteful 
methods  employed  in  all  artificial  lighting.  It 
has  been  shown  that  animal  light  production 
is  due  to  the  oxidation  oi  a  substance  called 
luciferin,  apparently  a  protein,  by  the  action 
of  lueifcrase,  an  en/yme.  This  light  in  the  fire- 
fly is  used  as  a  sex  call,  while  some  deep-sea 
fishes  seem  to  employ  it  as  a  flash  light  to  illu- 
minate the  ddik  bottom  of  the  ocean  or  to  attiact 
othoi  animals  on  which  they  feed. 

Tropisms.  The  study  of  animal  behavior  is 
of  interest  fiom  two  points  of  vie'v.  One  is 
that  of  the  ecologist  who  considei  s  the  puiposive 
chaiactoi  of  many  animal  activities  and  the 
way  in  which  these  aitivities  relate  the  indi- 
vidual to  its  emiionmont,  the  othei  that  of 
the  physiologist  whose  pioblcm  is  to  explain 
the  mechanisms  employed  in  these  processes 
An  influential  school  of  ph\  siologists  explain 
animal  behavior  by  the  theoiy  of  tropisms  As 
a  starting- point  in  the  exposition  of  this  theoiy, 
we  may  follow  Jacques  I*>eb,  who  until  his  death 
in  192-1,  r.inkod  as  its  leading  exponent,  in  calling 
attention  to  what  aie  known  as  ''forced  move- 
ments," 01  pecuhai  behavior  shown  by  animals 
in  which  a.  poition  ot  the  biain  is  mjuied  oi  dis- 
eased. 

If  food  be  held  at  a  distance  in  front  of 
u  HOT  ma  1  dog  he  will,  natural!  v,  go  diiectly 
tow nid  it.  If  this  expei  iment  is  repeated  on  a 
dog  in  which  H  poition  of  one  ceiebial  hemisphere 
has  been  icmovod,  he  will  no  longei  go  directly 
toward  the  food,  but  in  attempting  to  do  so,  will 
continually  tuin  toward  the  mimed  side  and  thus 
will  move  in  a  ciicle.  The  explanation  is  that 
while  in  the  noimal  animal  foiwaid  movement  is 
pioduced  by  the  equal  conti action  of  the  leg 
must  les  on  the  two  sides  ot  the  bodv ,  these  equal 
contractions  in  tuin  being  due  to  equal  stimuli 
reaching  them  tiom  the  two  ceiebral  beniispheieis, 
in  the  infuied  animal,  stimuli  fiom  the  abnormal 
pait  of  the  brain  aie  more  01  less  suppressed 
and  so  lead  to  a  lessei  stimulus  on  one  side  than 
on  the  othei  As  a,  lesult,  the  stiongei  leg 
movements  on  one  side  bond  the  body  toward  the 
in jiiied  side  The  animal  docs  not  ciicle  fiom 
ariv  desne  to  do  so.  but  because  if  it  moves  at 
all  its  muscles  foice  it  to  go  in  this  diiection. 

In  the  well-known  tendency  of  some  insects  to 
go  tow  aid  a  light,  the  tiopism  theory  recog- 
ni/es  a  pteciso  analogy  to  the  f 01  cod  movements 
of  the  in jiiied  dog  II  the  common  flint  flies, 
Jh-osofihila,  aie  put  in  a  tube  and  the  tube  turned 
so  that  only  one  end  is  lighted,  ot  one  end 
tinned  tow  aid  the  window  so  that  light  lays 
strike  that  end  before  they  do  the  other,  the 
tiies,  if  they  move  at  all,  will  go  directly  to  the 
end  tovvaid  the  light  If  the  tube  is*  turned 
thiough  ISO  degiees,  they  will  again  go  toward 
the  lightei  end.  Accoiding  to  the  tropism  inter- 
pretation, these  movements  aie  produced  as  fol- 
lows: If  the  insect  is  facing  the  light  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  experiment,  light  rays  fall  with 
equal  intensity  on  the  two  eyes,  equal  stimuli  are 
Bent  from  the  eyes  to  the  central  nervous  system 
and  from  there  to  the  leg  muscles,  the  muscles  of 
the  two  sides  aie  equally  stimulated,  and  the  ani- 
mal moves  directly  forward.  Should  the  insect 
be  standing  HO  as  not  to  face  the  light  directly, 
one  eye  will  leceive  a  strongei  stimulus  than  the 
other,  this  unequal  stimulus  leads  eventually  to  a 
stronger  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of 
the  hody  than  on  the  other  and  thus  tuins  the 
body  towaid  the  less  stimulated  side.  As  the 
body  is  turned,  the  eyes  aic  eventually  hi  ought  to 
a  position  wheie  they  receive  stimuli  of  equal 
strength,  and  the  animal  then  moves  towaid  the 
direction  of  the  light  lays.  This  is  then  a  foiced 
movement  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  light 
rajs  on  the  physicochermeal  makeup  of  the  ani- 
mal's body  and  has  nothing  analogous  to  an  in- 
telligent desire  to  go  to  the  brightei  legion 
iSnnilaily,  the  moth,  when  it  flies  into  a  candle 
flame,  does  so  because  the  physicochemical  com- 
position of  its  hody  responds  in  a  piecise,  mechan- 
ical fashion  to  light  stimuli,  and  the  moth  if  it 
moves  at  all,  is  forced  to  go  in  that  one  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  illustrations  given,  the  tropism  is 
known  as  "positive"  because  the  animal  moves 
toward  the  souice  of  the  stimulus  Othei  ani- 
mals- show  a  "negative"  tropism  in  that  under 
these  same  conditions  they  collect  at  the  place 
faithest  fiom  the  souice  of  the  stimulus  A 
revei sal  ot  this  tropism  may  appear,  however,  in 
that  a  "positive"  animal  may  become  "negative," 
and  vice  versa  This  reversal  was  explained  by 
Loeb  as  due  either  to  a  modification  of  the  photo- 
chemical pioeesses  or  to  an  effect  on  the  neivous 
system  and  may  be  experimentally  produced  in 
the  laboratory  by  subjecting  the  animals  to 
chemical  01  mechanical  treatment  It  also  fre- 
quently occuis  in  nature  as  when  the  laiv.r  ot 
a  barnacle  aie  strongly  positive  to  light  at  the 
time  of  hatching  and  become  equally  strongly 
negative  when  they  are  a  little  older.  This  reac- 
tion to  light  is  called  heliotropism  Other  trop- 
isrns  are  known  as  ehemotiopism,  gahanotiopisin, 
theimotropism,  rheotiopism,  anumiotropism,  ste- 
reotropism,  and  geotiopism,  according  as  the 
stimulating  agent  is  chemical,  electrical,  heat, 
current  ot  watei ,  current  of  un,  contact  with  solid 
bodies,  or  torce  of  gravity  The  i espouses  of  ani- 
mals to  these  various  stimuli  are  frequently  quite 
maiked  and  are  all,  according  to  the  tropism 
theoiy,  purely  foiced,  mechanical  movements  re- 
sulting from  the  stimuli  acting  on  the  physico- 
chemical  composition  of  the  complex  of  structures 
making  up  the  body  of  the  animal. 

Some  experiments  on  insects  are  difficult  to 
explain  on  this  theoiy.  According  to  it,  the  con- 
stantly acting  influence  of  the  light  ra.vs  keeps 
an  am  null  turned  in  the  proper  directron,  and, 
so  to  speak,  steels  it  in  the  way  it  should 
go,  but  a  firefly  on  receiving  a  flash  from  his 
mate  will  turn  and  go  directly  to  her,  even 
though  the  flash  is  but  temporary  in  duration 
and  the  gi eater  pint  of  his  journey  is  carried  on 
in  the  dark.  This  obbervation  was  recorded  by 
Mast,  who  also,  as  a  result  of  a  reexammation 
of  the  "orienting"  reactions  of  insects,  has  con- 
cluded that  even  in  these  cases  the  effective  stim- 
uli are  not  symmetrically  applied  as  the  tropism 
theory  maintains,  and  the  process  of  adjustment 
is  really  a  reflex  action.  A  simrlar  explanation 
would  be  given  of  all  the  other  tropisms.  Stu- 
dents uf  behavior  also,  notably  those  who  have 


worked  with  the  higher  hymenoptera  such  as  the 
wasps,  are  generally  agreed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  their  activities  as  tropisras,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  has  been  defined  above. 
The  term  tropism  with  the  appropriate  pre- 
fix is  convenient  as  a  desciiptive  term  and  is 
often  so  used  without  necessarily  implying  the 
tropistic  interpretation  of  the  mechanisms  em- 
plovcd.  In  the  recent  development  of  physi- 
ology, this  tropistic  concept  lias  been  of  very 
great  value  as  a  stimulus  to  investigation,  and 
its  importance  as  such  would  not  be  lessened  even 
if  its  final  conclusions  were  overthrown. 

Sex  Determination.  For  practical  as  well 
as  sentimental  reasons,  the  subject  of  sex  deter- 
mination has  received  an  immense  amount  of 
attention.  The  breeder  of  cows  or  the  breeder 
of  chickens  for  egg  production  could  greatly  in- 
ciease  his  profits  if  he  could  control  the  sex 
of  his  animals  so  as  to  produce  a  large  excess  of 
females,  and  in  human  society  desire  is  often 
expressed  for  oflsprmg  ot  one  sex  lather  than 
another  The  generally  accepted  explanation 
at  the  present  time  is  based  on  the  number  of 
chi oniosomes  in  the  sex  cells.  In  the  nucleus 
of  each  cell  in  the  body  is  a  substance  called 
chiomatm,  which,  at  the  time  the  cells  divide, 
groups  into  bodies  LJIOWII  as  chromosomes.  The 
number  of  these  cln oniosomes  is  constant  rn  any 
one  species  and  is  geneially  even.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  aie  wheie  in  a  number  of  ani- 
mals one  sex  is  found  to  have  regulaily  one 
more  chiomosome  than  the  other.  In  the  best- 
known  cases,  those  of  some  of  the  insects,  the 
fermile  has  an  even  number  and  the  male  one 
less,  01  an  odd  ntmibei.  Ordinarily,  the  clnorno- 
bomes  occur  in  definite  pans,  and  this  odd  one, 
in  the  case  cited,  is  recognizable  as  equivalent  to 
one  of  a  certain  pair  in  the  female.  These  are 
known  technically  as  the  "X"  chromosomes,  so 
that  the  female  has  two  X's,  the  male  only  one. 
In  othei  cases,  the  number  in  the  male  is  even, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  "V"  chromosome,  which, 
however,  does  not  act  as  a  mate  to  the  X,  so 
that,  &o  far  as  the  \  is  concerned,  its  presence  or 
absence  is  a  matter  of  indifference  In  the 
peculiai  series  of  processes  known  as  maturation 
through  which  the  sex  cells  pass  before  they 
unite,  division  is  such  that  each  mature  egg 
cell  contains  only  one  X,  v\hile  among  the  sper- 
matozoa one-half  have  one  X,  and  the  rest  have 
none  Jf  a  spermatozoon  with  one  \  fertilizes 
an  ejig,  the  result  is  a  cell  with  two  X's,  and  a 
female  results.  If  the  egg  is  fertilized  by  a 
spei  matozoon  having  no  X,  the  resulting  in- 
dividual is  male  If  this  explanation  is  cor- 
rect, it  follows  that  sex  is  determined  at  the 
time  of  fertilization  of  the  egg  and  not  by  later 
agencies  operatrng  on  the  developing  embryo. 
In  some  other  animals,  this  chromosomal  action 
is  reversed  in  that  it  is  the  male  who  has  the 
even  number,  one  more  than  the  female.  Keren t 
work  indicates  that  this  rs  not  due  either  to 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  or  to  peculiar  quality 
of  the  X  chromatm  but  rather  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion between  the  number  of  chromosomes  and 
the  other  chromosomes  or  "autosomes."  Obser- 
vations by  Bridges  on  the  fiuit  fly  show  a  posi- 
tive correlation  between  the  vaiying  numerical 
proportions  of  these  two  kinds  of  chromosomes 
and  the  normal  and  abnormal  sex  condition  in 
the  adult  flies 

Crew  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  hen  which 
lard  fertile  eggs  in  a  normal  fashion  but  which, 
with  advancing  age,  developed  rooster  plumage 
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and  functional  male  sex  organs  and  became  the 
father  of  a  brood  of  chickens.  This  indicates  that 
while  sex  determination  by  the  X  chromosome 
may  be  the  ordinal  y  method,  this  determination 
is  riot  irrcvokable,  but  may  be  upset  by  later 
occur  ing  conditions. 

Embryology.  Reproduction  in  animals  is  ac- 
complished by  both  asexual  and  sexual  methods. 
In  the  foimer  case,  their  is  eithei  a  growth  of 
a  bud  from  the  surface  or  a  division  oi  the  body 
into  two  parts,  followed  by  a  growth  of  the 
bud  or  separated  poitions  until  the  full  adult 
size  is  leached.  Hex  mil  icpioduction  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  individual  fioni  a  specialized 
cell,  the  ovum  01  egg,  derived  tiotn  the  ovaiv  of 
the  female,  and  this  egg  eithei  develops  without 
fuitlier  ticatmeiit,  a  condition  known  as  par- 
thenogenesis and  of  frequent  occur  lence  among 
insects,  01  as  in  the  vast  majonty  of  cases,  fuses 
with  a  spermatozoon  derived  from  the  tost  is 
of  the  inale,  and  this  product,  the  fertilized 
oMiui,  is  the  btartmg-pomt  of  the  new  individ- 
ual By  icpeated  divisions  of  this  fertilized  egg 
and  ils  descendant  cells,  a  many-colled  Ixnly  is 
foimcd  in  which  diileientiations  aiisc,  and 
finally  the  completed  animal  \\ith  its  complex  of 
organs  appeals  Obsci  vations  on  the  develop- 
ing embryo  in  the  hen's  egg  me  easily  made  and 
weie  desciibed  as  early  as  !(>-!  by  Harvey,  whose 
dictum,  "Omnc  ovum  cr  oro,"  dates  fiom  this 
time  The  foundation  ot  modern  embryology 
was  laid  by  \on  Haer,  who  discoveied  the  inam- 
ni alia  11  o\ inn  in  1H2S  In  his  completed  woik, 
published  in  1H.J4,  A  on  Uaei  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  the  ]iiimaiy  ikgorm  layeis"  which 
occiu  in  all  of  the  mcta/oa  In  tins  same  woik, 
lie  announced  the  disooveiy,  since  known  as  von 
Bner'a  law,  that  in  passing  irom  the  egg  to  the 
adult  state  the  ombMo  of  a  highei  foi  m  goes 
through  stages  m  which  it  lesemblos  the  einbiyo 
of  lower  forms 

Louis  Agassi/  pointed  out  that  m  thus  pass- 
ing from  the  one-celled  egg  to  the  adult  condi- 
tion, an  embryo  passes  tliiough  a  series  ot  stages 
in  which  it  resembles  a  series  which  would  be 
foimerl  if  we  arranged  adult  animals  in  order 
of  inci casing  structural  com]>lexity  from  the  sim- 
ple proto/oa  to  the  higher  inctazoa,  and  he 
argued  that  tins  and  the  series  ot  von  Baer  were 
prearranged  by  the  Creator  at  the  beginning  in 
order  to  demon  st  rate  his  plan  of  ci  eat  ion  A 
differ ont  interpretation  was  httcr  put  on  these 
facts  by  the  e\olutionists,  who  recognized  in  these 
seiios  of  embryonic  stages  a  leeapitnlation  of 
the  ancestral  lnstor>  of  the  race  The  (jeiman 
zoologist,  llaeckel,  was  the  most  prominent  ad- 
vocate of  this  theory,  and  largely  through  his 
influence  it  was  geneially  believed  that  a  iaiily 
accuiate  history  of  the  ancestry  of  an  animal 
could  be  obtained  through  a  study  of  its  embrv- 
onic  stages.  During  the  seventies  and  eighties, 
this  belief  was  the  inspiration  of  a  great  deal 
of  descriptive  embryology,  but  this  phase  of  the 
subject  has  been  very  laigelv  given  up,  partly 
because  of  the  discovery  that  many  cmbivonic 
characters  are  newly  acquirer!  and  not  ancestral, 
and  partly  because'  of  the  shift  mi?  ot  interest 
to  the  experimental  method  This  law  ot  \on 
Baer  is  by  no  means  abandoned,  but  ernbryologists 
generally  recognize  that  its  application  is  limited 
to  more  generalized  characters  and  dot's  not  ex- 
tend to  the  finei  details 

Bv  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ernbry- 
ologists  were  divided  into  two  groups,  descrip- 
tive and  expei  imental.  The  descriptive  einbry- 
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ologists,  following  the  lines  laid  down  by  von 
Baer,  were  studying  with  constantly  nnpioving 
technique  the  normal  development  of  animals 
and  had  accumulated  much  information  of  a 
purely  descriptive  character.  A  speculation  as 
to  the  real  composition  of  the  fertilized  egg  arose 
from  this  work.  The  egg  appears  to  be  perfectly 
homogeneous,  but  out  of  it,  after  repeated  divi- 
sions, arises  a  differentiated  body.  Is  the  homo- 
geneity rneiely  apparent  and  does  the  egg  contain 
materials  of  different  kinds  which  are  separated 
fiom  one  another  by  the  division  processes,  or 
is  it  real  and  does  differentiation  depend  on  the 
position  ot  the  cell  in  the  complex  arid  its  rela- 
tion to  surrounding  cells?  One  answer  to  the. 
question  was  sought  through  the  method  of  cell 
lineage  This  consists  in  following  the  develop- 
ing egg  cell  by  cell  until  different  regions  or 
organs  of  the  arlult  body  arc  outlined  From 
learning  in  this  wav  the  ongin  and  fate  of  each 
cell,  it  was  found  that  in  many  cases  the  pattern 
of  the  cleavage  is  so  regular  and  the  relation  of 
certain  cells  to  certain  organs  so  definite  and  cer- 
tain as  to  indicate  that  cleavage  is  really  a 
separation  of  dilTeient  kinds  of  matciial  from  one 
another  In  some  animals,  this  conclusion  seems 
the  moie  certain,  because  from  the  beginning 
certain  portions  of  the  eggs  differ  from  the  re- 
mamdci  in  color  and  apparently  follow  definite 
and  prear  i  anged  paths  until  they  give  rise  to 
definite  organs  in  the  new  individual  Even 
where  there  is  not  this  \isible  distinction,  the 
regularity  of  the  divisions  indicates  a  similar, 
though  imisible,  condition. 

A  second  line  is  more  definitely  experimental. 
JV\ eloping  et^gs  aie  mutilated  in  various  \\ays, 
as  hv  the  separation  of  the  cells  from  one  an- 
other in  the  early  chvivage  stages,  and  a  study 
is  made  of  the  behavior  of  the  resulting  sepaiated 
blastorneres  Others  are  treated  chemically  m 
such  a  way  as  to  alter  the  osmotic  pressuie  or 
the  chemical  nature  ot  the  environment  In  this 
fashion,  an  o\pei  imental  analysis  of  the  forces 
at  woik  in  arid  on  the  embrvo  may  be  made  In 
later  stages,  operative  interference  with  normal 
developmental  processes  is  employed  for  the  same 
pm  pose  These  later  methods  arc  such  as  re- 
moMiig  the  spinal  cord  of  an  amphibian  embryo 
and  leplacni"  it  end  for  end,  or  removing  arms 
fiom  similar  embryos  and  grafting  them  into 
other  pa  its  of  the  body  The  geneial  purpose 
of  all  of  these  experiments  is  to  secure  data  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  how  tai  an  oigan  is  self- 
difleientiating,  and  how  far  its  differentiation  is 
a  result  of  influences  In  ought  to  beai  on  it  from 
neighboring  organs  For  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  these  experiments,  consult  titles 
given  111  the  bibliography 

Some  eggs,  as  m  many  insects,  develop  par- 
thenogeneticallv,  while  others  normally  require 
fertilization  by  a  spermatozoon  In  many  eggs 
ot  this  latter  tvpe,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
induce  parthenogenesis  by  artificial  means.  The 
Hiront  employed  may  be  a  change  rn  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  surrounding  medium,  for  ex- 
ample, adding  certain  chemicals  to  the  water 
in  the  case  of  water-living  animals,  or  by  me- 
chanical means  such  as  shaking,  and  Loeb  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  partlienogenetic  development 
111  the  frog  up  to  sexually  mature  individuals  by 
simply  pricking  the  egg  with  a  needle  It  would 
appear  tlmt  one  function  ot  the  spermatozoon  is 
to  stimulate  the  egg  to  develop,  and  this  function 
may  be  leplaced  by  other  agents  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  even  in  the  mechanical  stimuli,  a 
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chemical  change  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  de- 
velopment, and  Lillie  has  recognized  this  chemical 
process  in  the  working  of  a  substance  called  fer- 
tilizin  which  is  secreted  by  the  egg  and  which 
when  it  conies  in  contact  with  a  spermatozoon  sets 
fiee  a  substance  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  develop- 
ment. Loeb,  on  the  other  hand,  consideied  that 
anything  which  can  produce  an  egg  nicmbianc 
is  an  etlicient  stimulus  and  will  start  the  develop- 
mental jnocess. 

Histology.  With  increasing  perfection  of 
microscopic  technique,  anatomists  studied  more 
and  inoie  thoioiighly  the  finer  details  of  animal 
and  plant  structure,  and  tins  microscopic  in- 
vestigation eventually  developed  into  a  distinct 
subdivision  of  anatomy  called  histology.  This 
concerns  itself  very  little  with  the  stiuchnc  of 
piotoplasm  or  of  the  undifi'ercntiatcd  cell  but 
deals  mainly  with  the  difieientiated  condition  of 
cells  as  they  appear  in  combination  to  foim  the 
vai  ions  tissues  of  the  bodt\  Tins  study  mav 
be  dnccted  toward  the  normal  structuic  of  tis- 
sues, 01  it  may  deal  with  then  appearance  under 
abnormal  or  diseased  conditions  In  the  diag- 
nosis and  tioutnuMit  ot  many  diseases,  a  com- 
parison of  the  1101  inul  with  the  diseased  condi- 
tion is  often  of  vciy  great  practical  importance. 

Cytology.  More  lec-ently,  cytology,  or  the 
division  of  rniscioscopic  anatomy  which  studies 
especially  the  undifleientiated  piotoplasm  and 
the  stiuctme  ot  the  simple  cell,  has  received 
especial  attention,  \\hile  the  eailier  c\\ tologists 
thought  thoty  recogni/ed  visible  structures  in  pio- 
toplasm,  the  later  tendency  v\as  to  ici-ard  most 
of  these  structures  as  aitetacts  01  abnoi  nialities 
resulting  tiom  the  manipulation  to  which  *  tho 
mateiial  must  nece-^ai  ily  be  subjected  in  order 
to  study  it,  and  to  think  of  ptotoplasrn  as  a  com- 
plex colloidal  compound  winch  mav  in  whole  or 
in  pait  change  fiom  a  sol  to  a  gel  condition  and 
back  again,  these  changes  being  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  life  manifestations  of  the  pio- 
toplasrn.  Tv\o  kinds  ot  material  are  lecogm/able 
in  the  cell,  the  nncleoplasin  inside  and  the  cyto- 
plasm outside  of  the  nucleus  di/Iemig  fiom  one 
another  in  their  phvsicochenncal  composition  and 
containing'  diU'erent  kinds  of  matcnals  In  the 
nucleus  is  the  chioniatin  which  has  boon  shown 
to  have  veiy  great  importance'  in  the  life  of  the 
cell  and  is  an  irnpoitant  agent  in  the  tiansmis- 
sion  ot  heieditary  qualities  More  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  cell,  the  bohavioi  of  this 
cht omnt i n  during  cell  division  by  mitosis  lias  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  cytologists  Still  later, 
attention  was  tinning  to  the  study  of  cytoplasmic 
inclusions  known  as  cliomltiosomcs  and  (Jol«i  ap- 
paratus, structures  which  lie  in  the  cytoplasm 
and  which,  owing  to  concentration  of  attention  on 
the  chrornatin,  weie  largely  ignored  bv  earlier 
cytologists  Opinions  dilTer  ns  to  whether  these 
are  merely  temporary  structures  in  the  cyto- 
plasm or  peirnanent  organs  with  some  possible 
function  in  heredity 

Ecology.  This  is  a  study  of  the  living  organ- 
ism in  its  natural  environment  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  in  that 
environment  rather  than  in  some  othei  In  the 
environment  of  an  animal  would  be  included 
climatic  conditions,  chemical  composition  of  the 
water  or  soil  in  or  on  winch  it  lives,  location  of 
its  food,  picsence  or  absence  of  enemies,  and  con- 
ditions governing  mating  and  care  of  the  young 
Adams  divides  the  subject  into  three  aspects: 
individual,  in  which  a  particular  kind  of  animal 
is  studied  throughout  its  range  of  distribution; 


aggregate,  where  the  taxonomic  unit  or  family  is 
traced  throughout  its  early  history;  and  associa- 
tional,  in  winch  the  animal  or  group  of  animals 
is  studied  with  reference  to  its  association  with 
other  oiganisms.  Ecology  as  thus  defined  has 
received  little  consideration  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  research  devoted  to  morphology,  cm- 
bryology,  and  physiology.  A  rather  cheap  criti- 
cism, tiequently  expiessed  in  this  connection,  is 
apparently  based  on  the  assumption  that  study- 
ing an  animal  under  a  microscope  or  in  a  labora- 
tory in  some  way  alteis  its  character,  so  that 
what  is  theie  seen  is  unnatural  and  abnormal. 
The  absurdity  of  this  extreme  position  is  suili- 
ciently  obvious,  but  it  is  ceitainly  true  that  the 
point  of  view  of  the  old-tune  natuialist  has  been 
too  much  ignored  and  that  its  icappearance 
undei  the  newer  name  of  ecology  is  a  sign  of 
p  log  less. 

Jt  seems  probable  that  associational  ecology 
offers  the  most  interesting  field.  A  study  of  this 
sort  would  include,  hist,  a  list  of  the  species  of 
animals  and  plants  living  in  a  given  locality, 
and  then  a  consideiation  of  the  vaiious  factors 
that  have  bi ought  them  together  The  climatic 
and  the  soil  conditions  would  be  of  much  impor- 
tance, but  the  main  interest  would  lie  in  a  study 
of  the  K'lations'lnp  existing  between  the  compo- 
nent species  ot  the  association  These  i  elation- 
ships  may  be  hostile,  as  \\heie  one  animal  feeds 
on  another;  mutually  beneficial  01  symbiotic,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sea  anemone  can  led  on  the  shell 
ot  a  era)),  commensal,  as  in  the  small  ciah  living 
in  tho  oyster  shell,  where  neifhci  animal  is  l>ene- 
iited,  01  parasitic,  vvheie  one  lives  pei  muueiitly 
attached  to  the  bodj  of  the  other  ,  or  they  may 
merely  amount  to  an  occupation  of  the  same  gen- 
eta!  tenitoiy  without  the  animals  having  any 
veiy  definite  influence  on  one  another  The  breed- 
ing habits  of  component  species  would  also  be  con- 
suleied  in  refeience  to  then  modification  through 
the  association  It  is  not  to  be  undei  stood  that 
in  all  cases  definite  and  precise  icasons  can  be  as- 
siuned  for  the  disti  ilmtion  of  animals,  foi  be- 
cause of  then  locomotive  powers  their  appearance 
in  a  given  locality  iiu»ht  be  quite  accidental 
Carefully  conducted  observations  should,  however, 
separate  the  accidental  from  the  definitely  signifi- 
cant distt  ihuf  ions  A  study  of  this  sort  might 
cover  a  considerable  area,  or  it  rnijuht  be  quite 
limited,  as  for  example,  the  ant  colonies  studied 
by  \\heeler,  where  in  a  very  lestiirted  area  as- 
sociations exist  between  a  considerable  number  of 
animals,  and  complicated  ecological  conditions 
icsult 

Death.  A  question  to  which  biologiHts  have 
devoted  much  attention  is  whether  death  is  an 
inevitable1  and  necessaiy  process,  01  whether, 
given  a  continuous  optimum  adjustment  of  in- 
ternal to  external  conditions,  ariv  organism  might, 
ban  ing  accident,  be  innnoital.  j'into/na  icpro- 
duce  byr  transverse  fission  The  body  of  the  par- 
ent divides  into  two,  usually  equal,  parts,  each  of 
wThich  in  its  giowth  comes  to  resemble  the  parent 
in  si/e  and  for  rn  Kach  of  these  later  div  ides,  and 
tins  is  continued  indefinitely,  no  portion  of  any 
generation  dies  unless  bv  accidental  injury  It 
rs  evident  that  in  this  piocess  which  began  with 
tho  first  proto/oon  and  will  continue  to  the  last, 
we  have  a  true  bodily  immortality.  Further, 
Can  el  has  been  able  to  keep  portions  of  the 
heart  of  an  embiyo  chick  alive  in  artificial  cul- 
ture media  for  a  period  of  several  times  the 
normal  length  of  life  of  the  fowl,  and  there  seerns 
no  reason  why  this  might  not  be  continued  indefi- 
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nitely.  Similar  results  have  been  reported  by 
others,  and  the  eonelusion  must  follow  that  there 
is  nothing  inherent  in  protoplasm  rtself  which 
inevitably  leads  to  senescense  and  death 

\\hen,  however,  we  combine  these  individually 
potentially  immortal  cells  into  n  system  of  tis- 
sues and  organs  making  up  the  body  of  u  complex 
animal  01  plant,  death  appeals  as  an  appaiently 
inevitable  process  at  the  end  of  a  pei  lod  which  is, 
loughly  speaking,  chaiactei  istic  loi  each  race, 
Although  length  of  life  vanes  in  difleient  fami- 
lies within  a  race  and  is  undoubtedly  an  inhei  ited 
trait.  Several  explanations  for  the  scnescensc 
and  death  of  many-celled  organisms  have  been 
given,  some  leferrmg  them  to  changes  in  the  icla- 
tive  sixes  of  nucleus  and  cytoplasm  in  the  cell, 
otheis  to  a  decrease,  with  advancing  difleientia- 
tion,  of  ability  to  assimilate  nutrition  and  to 
eliminate  waste,  and  still  other*  to  the  tact  that 
the  combination  of  highly  dilleicntiated  cells 
into  tissues  and  then  iclations  to  one  anothci 
make  up  so  complirated  a  bit  of  madunciy  that 
faihne  to  function  noinially  in  one  part  disor- 
gam/es  the  whole  mechanism  It  would  appeal, 
f i oni  aii;v  01  all  of  these  suggestions,  that  death 
is  the  pi  ice  we  paty  for  the  dilletent  nitron  of  tis- 
sues making  possible  the  elheiency  <>f  <n"  highly 
oigani/ed  bodies,  and  that  hnd  we  been  e<mtent 
to  ionium  pioto/oa,  we  might  all  be  irninoital. 

Economic  Zoology.  Important  e<onnmic  ap- 
plications of  zoology  appeal  along  both  mednal 
and  nonmedical  lines  Some  ]>u>to/o.i  C.UIM»  dis- 
ease, some  plathelmmthes  and  nemathelmmthes 
aie  dangerous  pai.asites,  and  some  insects  tans 
disea^e-prodnc'iny  01  gun  ism*  fiom  one  animal  to 
anothei  These  aie  ob\  ioiisl  v  conditions  oi  in- 
terest to  physicians  .ind  sanitarians,  who  den\e 
then  infoimation  conceining  the  anatomv,  life 
histories,  ccoloyv,  and  methods  of  combating 
then*  oigaiusins  tiom  the  lese.uehes  oi  the  /o- 
ologist,  and  the  physician  gets  fiom  the  same 
sonic*1  his  knowledge  of  normal  amitorn\  and  eni- 
brvoloijv  Most  ol  the  nonmedical  applications 
ha\e  to  do  with  the  piodu,dion  and  piesei  \at  ion 
of  man's  food  and  clothing  Among  the  inveite- 
biates,  the  most  nnpoil.ini  aie  the  insects-,  tor 
while  only  a  few  of  these  piodnce  tood  (e  g  the 
honeybee)*  <iii(l  othcis  m.iteiial  ioi  dothing 
(eg,  the  silkworm)  a  lame  numlM'i.  whidi  ap- 
]>ears  to  be  incieasmg,  causes  *ci  ions  losses 
thiough  then  attacks  on  commeicially  \aluable 
plants  An  appreciable  piopoi  tion  oi  the  tost 
of  pioduction  of  tood  and  clothing  is  due  to  the 
expense  invohcd  in  lighting  the  insect  enemies 
of  the  plants  tiom  which  these  materials  aie 
obtained  In  the  United  States,  the  boll  weevil, 
the  gyp\\  moth,  the  coin  boier  (to  combat 
whrch'  a  'Fedeial  uppiopi  lation  of  $10,000,000 
was  made  in  1027),  and  the  Japanese  beetle  aie 
striking  examples  ot  this  situation  Less  spec- 
taculai  but  similsu  pioblems  aiise  in  all  paits 
of  the  count iy,  and  huge  amounts  of  money  aie 
spent  annually  in  attempting  to  solve  them,  this 
work  is-  largely  under  siipei  vision  of  State  and 
Fedeial  entomologists  to  whom  applications 
should  be  made  foi  advice  or  assistance  on  any 
problems  connected  with  insect  control.  See 
ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

vSimilar  work  is  iindet  way  in  othei  countiies, 
although  insect  pests  seem  to  be  much  moie 
numerous  in  North  Amei  ica  than  in  an\  part  of 
Km  ope.  Other  applications  of  economic  zoology 
aie  in  the  piopagation  of  edible  mollusca,  crus- 
tacea.  tish,  terraprn,  etc  :  in  the  study  of  fui 


means  of  protection  against  predatory  animals 
other  than  in  sects. 

Bibliography.  Recent  works  in  this  field  are 
Parker  and  llanwell,  Text  fiook  of  Zoology; 
Elton,  Animal  Ecology,  Pearse,  Animal  Ecology; 
Morgan,  Experimental  Embryology ,  Rogeis,  Text 
Rook  of  Comparative  Pliymolof/i/;  Wilson,  The 
Cell  IN  Development  and  Inheritance;  Loeb, 
forced  Movements,  Tropwms,  and  Animal  Be- 
havioi  ,  JNIoigan,  Emergent  Evolution 

ZOBN,  tsorn,  ANDERS  LEONTIARD  (1 800-1  !)20). 
A  Swedish  painter  and  etcher  (see  VOL.  XXIII). 
His  exhibition  &ho\\ed  a  curious  juxtaposition  of 
portraits  ot  men  and  women  in  irrepioachable 
conventional  dress  and  strikingly  jeulistie  nudes. 
He  continued  the  pioduction  of  etchings  of  the 
old  technical  evellence  and  pi od need  several 
fine  pieces  ot  sculpture,  including  "The  Broken 
Pitcher"  (U)20) 

ZSIGMONDY,  shlg'mon-de-,  liicirAmi  (1805- 
).  An  Austr  i.in  chemist  (see  VOL  XXTII). 
He  invented  the  Mntibiaiiefiltc  r  in  1017  and 
VMote  Jjdnlmdi  tier  holloidrlirmit'  (D20). 

ZUKOB,  ADOLF  (1873-  ),  An  Amenean 
motion  pictnie  piodneei,  boin  at  l»icso  in  Hun- 
gaiv.  and  educated  in  Tlunguiy  and  in  the  schools 
of  New  Yoik  City  He  came  to  the  Tinted  States 
in  1SH8  Foi  seveial  veal**,  he  <'ngai»ed  in  busi- 
ness in  New  Yoik  City  and  Chicago  and  \\as 
later  the  ounei  ot  seveial  vaudeville  and  inotion- 
pictuie  theaties  in  Nev\  Yoik  City  Tie  founded 
the  Kamons  l*Li\eis  Film  (  omjMii\  in  1I)1'2  and 
latei  became  president  of  the  Famous  Plajers- 
Lasky  Coi  point  ion,  and  of  its  successor,  the 
Pai amount  Fumous-Lask\  (V)ipor<ition  (Jonsult 
The  llou^e  ihat  Mtadoirs  Built,  b\  \\ill  livwn 
(1»2H) 

ZURICH.  The  capital  of  the  C\uiton  of 
Zuiich  and  the  largest  citv  in  Svvit/eiland  The 
])opulation  in  lllliT  vvas  estimated  to  be  21^,4(50. 
Xmieh  is  the  eentie  of  S\\  iss  mdnstiy  and  eoni- 
meice,  the  manut.ictnie  ot  silk,  cotton,  and  ma- 
chinery being  its  pimeipal  induct  lies  It  is  also 
the  junction  of  the  great  international  laihvays 
connect  inir  Fiance,  (Jcimain,  A  list  i  in,  Hnngaiy, 
Ttalv,  Iieli»iiun  and  the  Xethei lands  Y\  ith  the 
develojmient  oi  aviation  it  lias  taken  its  place 
as  an  intei  national  air-tiallic  eentie  In  ID'28 
the  nulitan  landing  1i(»ld  of  Duebendoi  f  was 
enlarged  l)\  the  puichnse  oi  land  and  constiuc- 
tion  of  buildings,  together  v\ith  the  installation 
ot  modem  anpoit  equipment,  so  that  in  the  tu- 
tme  it  would  be  large  enough  tor  both  civil  and 
military  .use  In  l'Hl-M  a  new  building  was 
erected  foi  the  University  of  Zurich  ;  it  has  two 
main  wings  connected  by  a  massive  squaie  tower 
21."i  ieet  high  Jn  1  J>2()  plans  weie  announced 
ini  the  construction  of  a  new  st o(k -exchange 
building  at  a  cost  of  appioximatcly  $(57.1  r>()0. 
The  Swiss  Social  ^Museum  and  the  Pestalo/,/1- 
anurn,  an  educational  exhibition  pcitammg  to 
the  work  of  Johann  Heiniieh  Pestalo//i.  the  fa- 
mous Swiss  cducatoi,  have  been  accommodated 
since  1(.)'27  in  the  Beckenhof 

ZWEIG,  STEF\N  (18H1-  )  An  Austrian 
]>oet,  dramatist,  critic,  and  translator,  who  was 
born  in  Vienna  and  studied  philosophy  at  the 
nmveisity  there  Among  his  winks  are  the 
poems  NillMnic  Ratten .  the  tiaucdies  Thermites 
(Ii)0i  ),  Jntnuax  (1917)  ;  the  stones  Htftten  Et- 
Icbtiifts  (U)ll),  rt-iwtirung  du  (!<fnhlr  ( M)20, 
in  Knglish  tians  ,  (lonfhclf,,  102S)  .  essays  on  I  rr- 
1amc<  Ydhfuren  (translated  into  Knglish),  Ko- 
main  Holland  (1H20),  Enniut  tutrjtn  au  \  cr- 


bearmg  animals,  such  as  seals,  and  in  devising    hacrcn,    and    the    series   Bauincittcr   der    Welt, 
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containing  studies  of  Balzac,  Dickens,  Dostoev- 
ski, llttlderlin,  Nietzsche,  Kleist,  Casanova,  Stend- 
hal, and  Tolstoy.  The  last  three  studies  were 
published  in  English  in  1928  under  the  title: 
Adepts  in  Self -Portraiture.  He  edited  the  life, 
Marcellinc  Dcttbordes-Valmor,  Sainte  Bcuve,  and 
Literatische  Charakterbilder,  and  tiauslated  Bau- 
delaire, Verhaeren,  Romain  Holland,  and  others, 
lie  is  becoming  widely  appreciated  in  America 
through  his  adaptation  of  Ben  Jonson's  1  olpone, 
produced  by  the  Theatie  Guild  of  Now  York. 

ZWEIG/  ARNOLD  (1S87-  ).  A  Herman 
writer,  born  at  (jiosw-Glogau,  Silesia,  who  was 
educated  for  the  teaching  profession  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin,  Munich,  Rostock,  Tubingen, 
and  Heidelberg,  lie  published  his  fust  volumes 
of  short  stories  in  11)10  and  in  1918  his  play, 
Ritual  Murder  in  Hungary,  was  successfully  pro- 
duced by  Remhardt  in  Beilin  arid  throughout 
Germany  and  Austria.  His  experiences  in  the 


German  Labor  Corps  in  Northern  France,  Serbia, 
and  Macedonia  during  the  World  War  weie  des- 
cribed in  his  novel  The  Case  of  Sergeant  (Jrischa 
(1927,  Eng.  trans.,  1928).  His  other  works  in- 
clude Drei  Erzahlunqcn  (1920);  Das  neuc 
JKanaan  (192f>)  ;  Pont  und  Anna  (1928) ;  Judcn 
auf  tier  dculschen  Ruhne  (1928).  Tie  also  has 
translated  works  of  Poe  and  Kipling. 
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An  American  misaionaiy,  traveler,  and  author 
(free  VOL  XXII I)  Tn  1929  he  was  appointed  to 
a  piofcssoiship  of  Chiistian  missions  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  His 
later  wiitmgs  include  The  Disintegration  of  Is- 
lam (1917);  Influence  of  Animism  on  Islam 
(1920),  A  Moslem  Rceler  after  (iod  (1920); 
Christianity,  the  Final  Religion  (1921);  Call  to 
Prayer  (1923);  The  Law  of  Apostasy  in  Islam 
(1924). 
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